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T HIS edition—the forty-first—introduces a virtually new Pears' Cyclo¬ 
paedia, for the whole of this world-famous book of referencafias been revised 
and re-edited. A larger and clearer type has been adopted, knd whilst many 
of the sections have been completely rewritten, all have beon most carefully 
checked. Yet, with all tliis, the character of the book is- unchanged, for 
Messrs. Pears realise that it is to its character that its cnomious popularity 
in the past has been due. This popularity is evidenced by the fact that 


Over Three Million Copies 


have been sold—a number sufficient to fill 70 miles of bookshelves ! 

The present volume is a more important book, but, withal, still a handy 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages crammed full of just the kind of knowledge 
rcquired.by the General Public, and usually only to be found in Encyclopaedias 
occupying several volumes. 

The book consists of five groups :— 

GROUP t contains information of the day which is constantly being revised; 
such as— 


DICTIONARY OP EVENTS 
DICTIONARY OF PROMINENT PEOPLE 
OFFICE COMPENDIUM 

The Sub-sections in turn contain all the latest facts regarding important 

happenings all over the world, from the remote past till the present day. 

Interesting information about thousands of people past and present whose 

names are always recurring in everyday conversation, particulars relating to 

the Insurance Acts, Postal Information. Tables of Precedency, Law of 

Intestacy, Stamp Duties, Weights and Measures, and a host of other items of 
necessary knowledge. 


GROUP 2 contains information that the Business Man chiefly requires— 

GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
(revised with each Edition) 

DICTIONARY 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

f ctio " consists of a of the various definitions of som, 

adjunct' iT m , COmmrjn with ,h « r opposites, and is a most usefu 

Cross-Won 

DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS 

«™“ inCSS “ d leeal terms ClOS ^ with the world c 


o 





INTRODUCTION 


GROUP 3 is for the Schoolboy and Student, and contains Sub-sections on 

• • • 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

A perfect storehouse of useful knowledge relating to matters of interest in 
History, Science, Music, Architecture, etc. 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 

Stories in brief of classic characters in the ancient Grecian and Roman 
literature; 

STUDENTS’ COMPENDIUM 

A most important collection of items absolutely essential to the Student, 
and information relating to the professions, which is helpful to those choosing 
a career. 

WIRELESS 

An up-to-date treatise on this most important subject, with numerous diagrams. 
GROUP 4 is essentially the Woman’s portion, and gives information on :— 

THE TOILET MEDICAL DICTIONARY 

COOKERY BABY’S FIRST YEAR 

GROUP 5 gives almost all you need to know about outdoor subjects and 
recreations, such as 

GARDENING 

The amateur gardener’s ready reference book on I' lowers, 1 * ruit and \ egetables. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

Contains rules of the principal indoor and outdoor games, and measurements 
and diagrams of the ground, etc. for most of the important outdoor sports. 

POULTRY AND CAGE BIRDS 

A practical guide to their rearing and management, with special advice about 
egg-production for profit. 

DOMESTIC PETS 

Tells you of most of the tilings you want to know about : Cats, Dogs, Goats, 
Monkeys, Rats, Mice, etc. 

And last, but not least, au invaluable 


READY RECKONER 


For Schools the Cyclopaedia is prc-emfnently valuable, not only on account 
of the Dictionary of about 15,000 words in general use, but by reason of the 
wealth of historical facts contained in the General Information, Events, 
Ready Reckoner and Weights and Measures, and more particularly by reason 
of the new Students’ Compendium giving French and Latin verbs and the 
very useful information relating to the many professions and how and where 
to apply for entry into them. This is quite a new feature which Messrs. 
Pears venture to think is a very important;, ; to the book. 

In conclusion, the Editor always welcome, • affections and suggestions and 
would like to thank the many users of the Cyclopaedia in all parts of the 
world who have helped Messrs. A. & F. Pears to keep it a thoroughly up-to- 
date and easily comprehensible book of reference for the general public. 

' The Editor. 
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PEARS-THE PURE SOAP 

For particulars of Pears Famous Toilet 
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Pears’ 

Dictionary of Events 

SETTING FORTH IN PHONOLOGICAL ORDER THE LEADING EVENTS IN 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

In the record of the years here set down, it has only b'en possible to mention in the briefest manner the 
'principal events in the world's history, with the dates of their occurrence . The story is naturally fullest in 
relation to our own country , but few of the more important facts in the history of other countries have been 
passed over. 


n.r. 

2234 

2200 

1273 

1263 

1200 

1100 

1065 

1012 

1000 

000 

876 

800 

747 

710 

659 

624 

610 

609 


409 

404 

403 

401 

399 

335 

384 

370 
376 
372 

371 


Chaldean astronomical observations besom. 
Hia dynasty founded in China. 

Assyrian empire founded. 

Pythian Raines started. 

Period of Trojan war. 

Chow dynasty founded in China. 

David kinR of Israel. 

Building of Solomon’s temple, 
llomer flourished. 

North-west Palace of Nlmroud built. 

First Assyrian Empire ends. 

Chaldeans in Mesopotamia. 

Babylon independent under Nabonassar. 
Judah invaded by Sennacherib. 

Byzantium founded by Meg&rians. 

Draco legislates at Athens. 

Battle of Mcgiddo: death of Josfah. 

Fall of Nineveh; Babylon under Nabo- 
polassar. 

Zoroaster in Persia. 

Scion at Athens. [second captivity. 

Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar; 
Nebuchadnezzar takes Tyre. 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt. 

Cyrus conquer* Lydia. 

Cyrus conquers Babylon. 

Jews begin to rebuild the Temple. 

Death of Cyrus; succeeded by Gimbyses. 
Catnbysesconquers Egypt; .Eschyhw b. 
Pindar b. 

The PJaistratldw exi>cllcd from Athens. 

I m.-t treaty lxdwccn Rome and Cartilage. 
Battle of lj\ke Regillus. 

Conquest of Thrace, l’uxmia, and Mace- 
donia by Danas. 

Sophocles b. 

First Persian expedition against Greece. 
Second Persian expedition against Greece; 

Mi It Kid es victorious at Marathon. 

Acrxes becomes king of Persia 
Persians recover Egypt; Herodotus b. 

h , i r ^£F ed " Greece. | Xerxes. 

Battle of Ihermopyl*; Athens taken by 
Athenian supremacy established. 

1 hucvdides b. 

Revolt of the Helots. 

Death of Xerxes. 

Return of the Jews under Em. 

P trst, Roman Deceiuvinite. 

Battle of Coronca. 

Pericles obtains supreme power at Athene 

Death'of pKr bCg ‘ U ‘~ laStea 27 
Revolt of Mytikne. 

PLito b. First Athenian expedition to Sicily 
Aristophanes flourished. * 

Diogenes b. Constitution of the Four 
Hundred at Athens. 

Foundation of Rhodes. 

Athens taken by Lysandcr. 

DciiKx ; ratie government restored at Athens 

iSoi°K 0rctks UI,,ler - Xc,WJ1,hrt "- 

Demosthenes b. 

Aristotle b. 

Laceda?inonians expelled from Thclx* 
bparums defeated by Cliahrias off Naxos. 
Athens and Sparta make peace. 

flm-tra dcfcAted by Epaminondas at 

Aristotle proceeds to Athens to Join Plato. 


b.c. 

364 

362 


352 

346 

343 

340 

338 

336 

335 


321 

320 

315 

312 

304 

208 

295 

294 

287 

2S4 

280 


Pnetorship Instituted at Rome. 
Epaininondas slain at the battle of Man- 
tinea. 

Philip becomes king of Macedonia. 

Chios and Byzantium besieged. Philip 
captures Ampliipolis. 

Sacred war begins—Phocians take Delphi. 
Alexander the Great b. Temple of 
Ephesus destroyed by Are. 

Rhodes. Byzantium, and Chios proclaimed 
independent. 

First Philippic of Demosthenes delivered. 
Sacred war ends. 

Tirnoleon conquers Syracuse. 

Firet Samnite war. 

Battle of Chseronea. Greece subdued. 
Murder of Philip—Alexander succeeds. 
Alexander destroys Thebes, and becomes 
chief of the Greek army. 

Battle of Granlcus. 

Batl Ie of 

Conquest of Egypt and Tjto. and founda¬ 
tion of Alexandria. 

Battle of Arbela and subjugation of 
Persia. 

Darius murdered. 

Alexander’s expedition to India. 

Death of Alexander; his empire divided. 

Second Samnite war. 

Romans surrender to the Samnltes. 

I tolemy carries 100.000 Jews into Egypt. 
Ciissander restores Thebes. 

Panic of Gaza. Apptan way constructed. 
Rhode* taken by Demetrius, 
a bird Samnite war. 

Battle of Sentinutn. 

Athens taken by Demetrius. 

Archimedes b. 

Alexandrian library founded. 

Pyrrhus invades Italy. 

Gnuh* in Greece; driven out into Asia; 

l > rebus defeated at Bencventum. 

I iru Punic War begins. 

Reguius victorious at Ecnonms; Invasion 
of Africa. 

Carth:u;ii.iai>s defeated by Catulus; eml of 

* irst Punic war. 

Spam coniiuered by flic Carthaginians. 

ICcr^ica taken by ilie llomans. 
Hanunl Lileses .Say un turn; Second 
1 uisic v.ar begins. 

• inie.i marches from Spain into Italy, 
itamui'.ii enjs-c^ u, e Apennines; Mattie of 

s% r.«» f Vlln ' m - , , I Lake Trasimenus. 
-"r.nu.e captured by Marvel lit*. 

1 ' i'--at and death of iho twotjeipios; Firet 
_ .'laeedouiau war. 
f-niiv <»f Utica. 

Hannibal suffers defeat at Zama. 

i>eco, “l I'uuic war; urst Macc- 
unman war. 

5ce<,ltd Macedonian war lte.-fns. 

‘f.Vi"!us defeats 1’ljilip at Mattie of Cynos- 
] e ll h of Phut u>. fceniielic 

■nT?\\ klni vt Macedonia. 

J him Macedonian war. 

ta ^ en l,y Antiochus Epiplianes. 
JudxN Maeeabeua revolts. 

Un noe's first comedy acted at Rome; 

delivered from Syrians. 

Death of Terence. 
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DICTIONARY OF EVENTS 


B.C. 

149 Third Funic war begins. 

146 Home wars against the Achoean League; 
Carthage destroyed by Scipio; Corinth 
destroyed. 

133 Laws of Tiberius Gracchus passed at 
Rome; Gracchus assassinated, 

106 Pompey and Cicero b. 

102 Marius gains victory over Teutoncs r.t 
Aquxo Sex the (Alx); 200.000 killed; 
Julius Ctesar b. 

101 Marius defeats Cimbri at Vercelhe; 120.000 
slain. 60.000 prisoners; end of war. 

95 Lucretius b. 

88 First Mithridatic war. 

86 Death of Marius 
82 Sylln. Roman dictator. 

74 Third Mithridatic war. 

70 Pompey and Crass us consuls; Virgil b. 

65 Pompey conquers Syria. 

63 Jerusalem taken. land Cr.\ssus. 

60 First Tiiuinv irate formed—Pompey, Caesar. 
69 Livy b. 

65 Qesur invades Britain. 

61 Subjugation of Gaul by Gcsar completed. 
49 Pompey driven from Italy ; Caaor dictator. 

43 Pompey murdered in Egypt. 

47 War in Egypt. 

46 African war. 

45 Ca»ar made dictator for life. 

44 Caesar murdered; Antony seizes Rome. 

42 Death of Brutus and Cassius. 

41 Antony and Cleopatra meet at Tarsus. 

40 Herod becomes king of the Jews. 

27 Roman empire established. 

17-7 Ilerod rebuilds Temple at Jerusalem. 

12 Drusus invades Germany. 

Biiith of Christ. 

A.T). 

4-6 Tiberius Invades Germany. 

14 Death of Augustus. 

83 The Crucifixion. 

37 Caligula becomes emperor. 

41 Claudius emperor on assassination or 

43 Claudius invades Britain. (Caligula. 

60 Caractacus taken prisoner to Rome. 

01 Boadlcea leads Britons against Romans. 

64 Nero bums Rome. 

70 Jerusalem taken by Titus. 

79 Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
66 Dacian war begins. 

98 Trajan emperor. 

117 Hadrian emperor. 

120 Hadrian in Britain. 

121 Hadrian's wall built. 

138 Antoninus Pius cim>eror. 

161 Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus become 
Joint emperors. 

193 Emperor Pertinax assassinated. 

208 Beverus Invades Britain. Wall of Severus 
built. (emperors. 

211 Beverus d. at York; Caruealla and GcUi. 

212 Ueta put to death. 

226 Artaxerxes ruler of new Persian empire. 

249 Decius emperor. 

260 Goths Invade Roman empire. 

261 Gallus emperor. 

263 Franks invade Gaul. 

260 GalUenus emperor. 

283 Franks again invade Gaul. 

287 Bcythlay and Goths defeated by Romans. 
268 Claudius emperor. 

270 Aurelian emperor. 

276 Tacitus emperor. 

284 Diocletian emperor. 

296 Constantly In BrlUiln. 

806 Martyrdom of Ht. Alban. Constantly and 
Guierlus emperors. 

306 Constantly dies at York; Constantine 

proclaimed. 

323 Constantine sole emperor; Constantinople 
founded. 

326 Council of Nice; Nlcene Creed settled. 

337 Constantine II.. Constantins II., and 
CXmstans Joint emperors. 

361 Julian emperor. 

363 Julian killed, 

364 Vulentinian and Valeris Joint emperors; 
_ Roman law against magicians. 

373 Death of Ath&mody. 

376 Invasion of the Huns. 

382 Alarlc king of the Goths, 


A.D. 

394 Theodosius holds supreme sway. 

395 Honorius emperor of the West; death of 

Theodosius. 

400 Alaric overruns Italy. 

410 Rome sacked by Alaric. 

411 Roman legions leave Britain. 

429 Vandals invade Africa. 

433 Attila made king of the Huns. 

439 Vandals attack Carthage. 

449 Invasion of Jutes under Uengtst and Horen. 

451 Attila invades Gaul. 

452 Venice founded. 

453 Death of Attila. 

457 Kingdom of Kent established by TTenglst. 
477 1- irst invasion of Britain by Saxons. 

482 Clovis king of the Franks. 

439 Theodoric conquers Italy, and beoome3 
king. 

495 Saxons under Ccrdic land in Britain. 

627 Justinian emperor. 

538 Belisarius captures Rome. 

540 Belisanus captures Ravenna. 

546 Tot ill takes Rome. 

552 Narses takes Rome. 

560 First English Abbey founded at Bangor. 

565 Eihelbert king of Kent; Christianity 
preached amongst the Piets. 

560 Mohammed b. at Mecca. 

693 Ethelfrith founds kingdom of Northumbria. 
597 Augustine in England. 

602 Canterbury made sent of archbishopric. 

604 See of Loudon established 
611c. Mohammed announces himself as a prophet 
and proclaims Islainism. 

C37 Jerusalem taken bv Caliph Omar. 

642 Thcodorua first " Sovereign Pontiil" of 
Rome. 

098 } Sarace,is destroy Carthage. 

710 Saracens invade Spain. 

714 Charles Martel ruler of Trance. 

720 Saracens invade France. 

723 Saracens conquer Sardinia. 

736 Death of the Venerable Bede. 

741 Charles .Martel dies. 

782 Bagdad founded. 

768 Charlemagne and Carloinan kings of the 
772 Charlemagne reigns alone. (Franks 

780 Haroun al Raachid becomes Caliph of 
Bagdad. 

797 Danes invade England. 

814 Death of Charlemagne. 

827 Kul>crt overlord of England's kingdoms. 

849 Alfred the Great b. 

867 Death of Klhelwulf; Etheltuld succeeds. 
800 I>eath of Kthclbald; Ethell>ort succeed. 
860 Death of KthelU-rt; Ethelred succeeds. 

871 Alfred king of We^ex on death of F.thelrcd. 
878 Alfred defeats Danes at Kfimndwne. 

890 Rome taken by Arnolph of Germany. 

010 Saracens defeats 1 hi Spain, 70,000 slain. 
940 Edmund king of Wessex. 

940 DunsUin rises to power; Edred king of 
Wessex. 

959 Edgar, king of all England. 

900 Dunstan archbp. of Canterbury. 

975 Edward the Martyr Icing of England. 

979 Edward assassinated; Ethelred the Un- 
re; uly succeeds. 

987 Hugh Capet king of France. 

088 Death of Dunstan. 

1013 Sweyn of Denmark subdues England. 

1010 Edmund Ironside king of England. 

J 017 Canute king of England. 

10J6 Death of Canute; Harold " llarcfoot 
succeeds. 

1010 Death of Harold; Hardlcamite succeeds. 
1042 Edward the Confessor king of England. 
1057 Malcolm ill. king (A Scotland. 

1086 Westminster Abbey founded by Edward 
the Confessor. 

10C6 Harold II. king of England; Oct. 14. Battle 
of Hastings. Harold slain; William the 
Conqueror assumes the kingship. 

1C80 Completion of Domesday Book. 

1087 William II. (Rufus) king of England. 

1091 Scotch invasion under Malcolm III. 

1093 Anselm archbp. Canterbury; Malcolm 

killed at the siege of AJnwlck. 

1005 First Crusade. 

1007 Westminster Hall built. 

1093 Edgar Ling of Scotland. 



A.I>. 

1099 

1100 

1118 

1135 

1138 

1141 

1145 

1147 

1154 


1162 

1170 

1173 

1177 

1180 

1187 

1189 

1190 

1191 

1192 

1193 

1199 
1202 
1203 

1200 
1209 

1215 

1216 

1217 

1219 

1227 

1223 

1229 

1236 

1248 

1253 

1261 

1205 

1206 

1272 

1282 

1290 

1295 

1290 

1297 

1293 

1301 

1305 

1300 

1307 

1313 

1314 
1318 
1324 
1327 
1329 

1332 

1333 

1339 

1340 

1316 

1347 

1318 

1350 

1351 

1353 

1354 
1353 
1359 

1376 

1377 

1380 

1381 

1384 

1385 


Capture of Jerusalem; Knights of St. 
John Instituted, 

William II. killed in New Forest; Henry I. 
succeeded. 

Order of Knights Templare established. 
Stephen king of England. 

Battle of the Standard at Northallerton. 

David, king of Scotland defeated. 
Stephen taken prisoner; Matilda crowned 
at Winchester. 

Matilda, defeated, retires to France. . 
Second Crusade. 

Henry II. king of England; Nicholas 
Breakspearc, an Englishman, Pope as 
Adrian IV. 

iv Becket, archbp. Canterbury. 

Henry and A Becket reconciled; Dec. 20, 
Assassination of a Becket. 

Saladin sultan of Egypt; a Becket 
canonised. 

Saladin defeated by Renaud de Chat Mon. 
Carthusian monasteries established in 
England. 

Saladin takes Jerusalem; Third Crusade. 
Siege of Acre; Richard I. king of England. 
Richard embarks for the Crusade. 
Crusaders capture Acre. [Austria. 

Richard held captive hr Lcoj>old duke of 
Richard defeat* French at Gkors. 

John king of England. [war. 

Fourth Crusade; France and England at 
Crusader* comiuer Constantinople; Prince 
Arthur murdered by John. 

Mogul empire founded. 

Franciscan order established. 

Magna Carta signed by John. 

Henry III. king; first Parliament in 
England. 

Fifth Crusade. 

t Ytisader- capture D&mietta. 

Thomas Aquinas b. 

Sixth Crusade. 

Jerusalem ceded to Christ Ians. 

Ilenry III. marries Elenor of Provence. 
Seventh Crusade. 

Jews driven out of France. 

I kittle of Jxwcs, Rarens victorious. 

First British Commons meet; Battle of 
Eveshiua, Dc Montfort killed. 

Roger Bacon present* his Ovus Mains to 
Pope Clement iV. 

Edward I. king of England. 

" Sicilian Ve*i*e™ M massacre; Edward I. 

conquers Wales. 

Jews expelled from England, 
lir-’t regular Enrdish Parliament. 

Edward I. subdues Scotland. 

Battle of Stirling, Wallace victorious 
Ikittle of Falkirk. Edward I. defeats 
W allnce. 

Edward 1 . captures Stirling. 

Wallace executed in Smitlitleld. 

Roliert Bruce king of Scotland. 

Edward II. king of England. [Stirling 
Boccaccio b.; Edward Bruce besiege* 
Battle of Bannockburn. 

Edw Bru^ defeated and killed at Dundalk. 
>> yclu b. 

Edward III. king of Enghnd. 

David 11 . (Bruce) king of Scotland. 
Scotland invaded by Edward 111 . 

Edward III. defeats Scots at Llalidon Hill 
France invaded by Edward III 
Edward obuiiw victory over French fleet 
at SIuyR. 

S ^T- ESmutl TIL defeated 

S&fc ,,r the ?»Rllah. lFrench. 

‘ ^ Ll - uc , ,n3 * es *ts appearance. 
Order of the Garter Instituted. 

Matnte of laliourem passed in England. 
JUenzi made Senator of Rome. 

Rlenzi killed. 

P ? ,rt ’ era - Eu 8^1i defeat French, 
lamerlanc in Persia. 

u\ [ T Tx \ 57 * J,ack PrIn ^- 

Richard 11 . king of England. 

1 iiniuas a Keinpla b. 

Poll uax established in England; peasant 
rising under Wat Tyler. 

Death of Wyclif. 

#mJf nva K C and Richard H. re¬ 

taliates by taking Edinburgh. 


A.I>. 

1388 Duke of Gloucester made Regent- 

1387 Barons seize Tower of London. 

1388 Another Invasion of England by Scots; 

Battle of Otterbum. Scots victorious. 
1397 Duke of Gloucester murdered. [England. 

1399 Richard II. deposed, Henry IV. king of 

1400 Revolt in Wales headed by Owen Glen- 

dower. 

1402 Scots defeat at Homildon Hill. Sept. 14. 

1403 Battle of Shrewsbury, the Percys defeated. 
1408 James I., king of Scotland, seized and im¬ 
prisoned in Tower of London. 

1413 nenry V. king of England. 

1414 Council of Constance. 

1415 Capture of Harileur; Battle of Agincourt. 
1417 Henry V. takes Caen. 

1420 Henry V. regent of France. 

1422 Henry VI. king of France. 

1424 James I. of Scotland liberated and crowned. 

1428 English lay siege to Orleans. 

1429 Joan of Arc enters Orleans. 

1430 Joan of Arc made prisoner. 

1431 Joan of Arc burnt at the stake. 

1437 James I. of Scotlaud murdered. 

1438 First printing at Haarlem, by Rosier. 

1440 Eton College established. 

1450 Jack Cade's insurrection. 

1452 Savonarola b.; Leonardo da Vinci b. 

1464 Duke of York proclaimed Protector. 

1455 Battle of St. Albans (May 23) beginning 
the Wars of the Roses. 

1400 Battle of Northampton. Henry VI. taken 
prisoner; Battle of Wakctleld. Yorkists de¬ 
feated. Duke of York kliled. 

1461 Second Battle of St. Albans, Yorkists 
defeated; Edward IV. king of England; battle 
of Towton Field, Yorkists victorious. 

1464 Battle of Hexham. Lancastrians defeated. 

1466 Henry VI. conflucd in the Tower and 

deposed. 

1467 Erasmus b. 

1469 Marriage of Ferdinand of Amgon and 
, „ Isabella of Castile; Maeliiavelli b. 

14<0 Edward IV. escapes to Flanders. 

1 IV ; to claim his dukedom 

of i ork. lhe battles of Barnet aud Tewkes¬ 
bury are fought, resulting la the victory of 
the Yorkists, and the deaths of Henry YL and 
M arwlek. 

1475 Edwd. IY. invades France; Michael 
Angelo b. 

HZ® 9 lxtoi ‘ ^gina printing at Westminster. 
14.7 Titian b. 

HIS Ix'iulsition established In Spain. 

1483 Ldwanl IV. d. and was succeeded by his 
60 ”L ldwanl V who only reigned two months 
and id days, having been conilned in the Tower 
-■^.nurdemd. Klchard ILL succeeding; 

1485 Am. 22. Battle of Boewortli Field. Itichard 
i ago t III .- 8lai »: Henry VII. king of England, 
blmnel Itcbelllon. 

14 nH«-2. C M in ‘x'i" 1 *1 cai “ ures Granada ami 
drives the Moors from Spain; Columbus sails 

on hLs first expedition. Aug. 23; Ilenry VII. 
Trance; Perkin Warbcek in Ireland. 
H2. toliiinbas discovers Jamaica. 

J1S5 vi Tk y> “Hi 1 * reb H llou ln England 

1497 The ( allots discover Newfoundland; Vasco 

i mo c <l ' ,a,a , tt d,Hlb, - H ‘He Cape of Ut>xl Hope. 

1498 bavouaroln put to death; thlnl voyage of 
Columbus, touches the maiidaml of the Ameri¬ 
ca n corn jm-ut; Vasco dl Camu discovers aea 
route to India. 

ft* rk4 » Warbeck executed, 

JS22 of U>e Portuguese. 

£° ur h voyage of Columbus. 

1500 Death of Columbus; foundation stone of 

t vr fct * 1 , ct . cr d * lto»ue. laid. 

lvjOJ Henry \ 1II. kiir-j of England Vnrll 

1613 of^, Cubu Lulber to Rome. 

u* 1 ! 1 f F1 /?V le,i: s<oH defeated. 

lol4 Wolsey archbishop of York 

1515 French invade Italy; Woisey made car- 

U1ft ri dinal and clmueeUnr. 

Cortes conquers Mexico. 

i Henry VIII. 


1397 

1399 

1400 

1402 

1403 
1408 

1413 

1414 

1415 
1417 
1420 
1422 
1424 

1428 

1429 

1430 

1431 

1437 

1438 
1440 
1450 
1452 

1454 

1455 

1400 


1466 

1467 

1469 

1470 

1471 


1476 

1477 

1478 
1433 


1500 

1502 

1500 

1509 

1610 

1513 

1514 
1516 

1519 

1521 


Lutheran Ideas; Magellan discovers 
the Philippines. Diet of Wum^ 

1527 N r w TeaUu nent published. 

lix-7 The imperialists capture Rome and make a 
prisoner of the Pope. • 
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A.I>. 

1528 Conquest of Peru. 

1629 Fall of Wolsey. . , . _ , 

1530 Confession of Augsburg; death of Wolsey. 
1634 Act of Supremacy passed and the Papal 
power In England abolished. 

1535 Fisher and More executed; Barbarossa 
captures Tunis; Loyola founds Jesuits; Charles 
V. captures Tunis from Barbarossa; Cover- 
dale's Bible, first printed English Bible. 

1538 Death of Catherine of Aragon; Anne 
Boleyn executed May 19; Henry marries Jane 
Seymour May 26; Wales united to England; 
dissolution of smaller monasteries. 

1537 Death of Jane Seymour; Etna in eruption. 
Henry VIII. granted charter to the Hon. 

1538 Parish registers established in England; 
Pope Paul III. excommunicates Henry VIII. 

1539 Revolt of Ghent; general dissolution of 

monasteries in England. 

1540 Henry VIII. marries Anne of Cleves Jan. 0 ; 

Henry marries Catherine Howard July 28. 
1542 Catherine Howard executed; Council of 
Trent; Mary Queen of Soots b. Dec 14; Coper 
nicus d.; Henry VIII. marries Catherine Parr. 
1544 Henry VIII. invades France. 

Needles first made in England. 

Earl of Surrey executed; Edward VI. king 
of Eng. Jan 28; Somerset made Protector. 
Act of Uniformity. 

Another Council of Trent. . f 

Somerset executed; Charles V. besieges 

1553 Mary Tudor queen of England. July 6 ; 
Lady Jane Grey proclaimed. July 10. 

1654 Wyatt's Insurrection; Lady Jane Grey 
executed; Mary marries Philip of Spain. 

1655 Diet of Augsburg. ia _ _ t 

1658 Crnmner burnt at stake; Cardinal Pole 

archbp. Canterbury; Ridley and Latimer burnt. 
1557 Battle of 8 t. Quentin. Aug. 10. French 
defeated by English and Spanish forces. 
1658 Calais taken by French; Mary Queen of 
Scots marries the Dauphin; death of Charles 
V., Nov. 17; Elizabeth queen of England. 

1559 John Knox returns to Scotland from 
France. 

Reformation established in Scotland. 

Mary Queen of Scots returns to Scotland. 
English occupy Havre. t 

_ Council of Trent renewed; Church of 

. England's 39 articles settled; Due de Guise 
assassinated. 

1564 8 )uikesi»eare b.; Calvin d. 

1586 Mary Queen of Scots marries Dnmley. 

Plus V. Pope; murder of Klzzio; revolt of 
the Netherlands. 

Murder of Damley (Feb. 10); Mary Queen 
ui Scots marries Both well (May 10); Mary 
forced to resign In favour of her son James VI.; 
Mary imprisoned. Murray made Regent. 

1568 Revolt of Moon* In Spain; Mary Queen of 
Scots escapes to England; death of Don Carlos. 


1545 

1547 

1549 

1651 

1552 


1580 

1561 

1602 

1563 


1588 

1667 

of 


Battle of Jamac. Huguenots defeated, and 
Conde killed. 

Regent Murray assassinated. 

Holy League against Turks. 

Duke of Norfolk executed; massacre of bt. 
Bartholomew. Aug. 24; death of John Knox. 
1673 Siege of Rochelle. 

Drake’s first voyage round the world. 

Spain annexes Portugal. 

Virginia discovered and colonised. 

Drake sets out for West Indies. 
Babington's plot against Elizabeth; Battle 
of Zutphen. Spaniards defeated by English and 
Dutch; Sir Philip Sidney receives death wound; 
trial of Mary Queen of H'.oU. 

1587 Mary beheaded. Feb. «; Drake's exi»edltlofi 
against Cadiz; Davis's Straits discovered. 
1568 Spanish Armada leaves Lis Urn June 1; 
defeat of Spanish Armada; Guise assassinated. 


1569 

1670 

1671 

1672 


1677 

1680 

1684 

1586 

1588 


Death of Catherine de Medici; Henry IV. 

of Navarre king of France. 

Battle of Ivry, l-cague defeated by Henry 
IV.; Henry IV. lays siege to Paris. 
Maurice captures Zutpben and Devent. 
Henry IV. crovruod at Chartres. 

-- IVnme rebellion. 

1590 Spaniards take Calais; Fntnce and Eng¬ 
land loin fones against Spain; Engiish and 
Dutch capture Calais. 


1569 

1590 

1691 

1694 

1595 


A.D. 

1598 Edict of Nantes, granting toleration to 

Protestants in France. 

1599 Oliver Cromwell b. 

1600 Gowrie Conspiracy to dethrone James VI. 
of Scotland; English East India Co. formed. 

1603 Death of Queen Elizabeth. James VI. of 
Scotland succeeds as James I.; England and 
Scotland thus united. 

1604 Hampton Court Conference between 
Church prelates and Puritans. 

1605 Gunpowder plot; Don Quirotc published. 
1607 Dutch destroy Spanish fleet at Gibraltar. 

1610 Henry IV. assassinated by Ravaillac; Louis 

XIII. Idng of France. 

1611 Gustav us Adolphus king of Sweden; Ulster 

plantation: baronets first created. 

1613 Romanoff dynasty founded in Russia. 

1615 Arabella Stuart dies in the Tower; Louis 
XIII. marries Aline of Austria. 

1616 Death of Shakespeare. 

1618 Raleigh executed; Thirty Years’ War 
begins. 

1620 Treaty of Ulm, by which the Elector 
Frederick lost Bohemia; Spinola invades Palati¬ 
nate; M Pilgrim Fathers " land In New England 
In JlQyfloicef, Dec. 11. 

1623 Spanish marriage treaty broken. 

1624 Monopolies declared illegal in England; < 
Barbadoes colonised by English; \ irginia 
becomes a Crown Colony. 

1625 Charles I. king of England; Charles marries 
Henrietta of France; English attack on Cadiz; 
Parliament dissolved by Charles 1. 

1626 Buckingham impeached; Charles I. dis¬ 
solves his second Parliament. 

1627 Siege of Rochelle. 

1628 Cromwell enters Parliament for Hunting¬ 
don; Petition of Right; Buckingham assassi¬ 
nated; Richelieu takes Rochelle. 

1629 Charles I. dissolves his third Parliament. 

1630 Italy invaded by Richelieu. Germany in¬ 
vaded by Gustav us Adolphus; dentil of 
Spinola. 

1631 France and .Sweden in alliance against Ger¬ 
many; Magdeburg taken by Tilly ; Battle of 
Ixdpsic. Custavus defeats Tilly. 

1032 Death of Tilly; Gustav us seize S Munich 
and Nuremberg; Battle of Liitzcn. Gustavus is 
slain but victorious; Christina l/ecome* queen 
of Sweden. , . 

1034 France annexes Lorraine; assassination of 
Wallenstein; Charles I. demands ship-money; 
East Anglian fens reclaimed. 

1639 Rebellion in Scotland. 

1640 Charles I. dissolves Short Parliament; 
Jxmg Parliament meets. 

1641 Trial and execution of Strafford; Star 
Chamber aliolhdied; rebellion in Ireland; the 
Grand Remountnince; coffee tiret used in 
England. 

1642 Charles 1. orders the arrest of the rive 
Members; Charles sets up liin standard at Not¬ 
tingham; Cinq-Mats excelled; death of 
Richelieu; Charles 1. occupies Oxford; New 
Zealand and Tasmania discovered; Battle of 
Worcester. Sept. 23. Rupert victorious; Battle 
of Edgchlll. <h t. 23. 

1043 Ix>uis XIV. king of Franco; Anne of 
Austria Regent; Mazarln first Minister; tleatli 
of Hampden; Charles 1. Iiesiegcs Gloucester; 
Rupert captures Bristol; Battle of Newbury. 
Falkland killed. m ..... 

1644 laud tried and condemned; Battle or 
Mars ton Moor. July 2. Rupert defeated; second 
Battle of Newbury. 

Laud beheaded; Battle of Naseby. Royal¬ 
ists defeated; Rupert surrenders Bristol. 
Charles 1. surrenders to Soots; Oxford 
surrendered to Roundheads. 

Charles 1. surrendered to Parliament. taken 
prisoner at ilolmhy House. June 4. 

1648 Battle of Preston. Cromwell victor; Fairfax 
occupies G-olehester; end of Thirty Veats’ War; 
*• Rump " Parliament elected 


1646 

1646 

16-17 


1649 Executionof Churle* 1. Jan 3(); Common- 
wealth declared. May 19; Cromwell capture.t 
Drogheda and Wexford. 

1060 Montrose's rebellion; execution of Mont¬ 
rose; Cromwell defeats Lesley at Dnnlmr 
1661 diaries II. Invades England. Battle of 
Worcester, Charles deluded. Hits U> France; 
Navigation Act passed. 
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1652 England at war with Dutch: Dunkirk 
captured by Spanish; Blake's victory over 
Dutch. 

1653 Blake defeats Van Tromp: Cromwell dis¬ 
misses " Bump ” Parliament; Cromwell made 
Lord Protector. 

1654 England and Holland at peace; Scotland 
incorporated with England; Christina of 
Sweden abdicates. 

1655 Cromwell dissolves Parliament; Jamaica 

captured by British. 

1656 Warsaw surrendered to Poles, afterwards 
re-taken by Charles and the Great Elector; 
Blake takes Spanish treasure llect ofr Cadiz. 

1667 Cromwell declines the English crown. 

1658 Turenne takes Dunkirk; death of Crom¬ 

well; Richard Cromwell named Protector. 

1659 Richard Cromwell resigns. 

1660 Geneml Monk occupies London; Charles II. 

proclaimed May 8 . 

1681 Bodies of Cromwell. Ireton. and Bradshaw 

exhumed ami bung in chains at Tyburn. 

1662 Act of Uniformity passed: Charles IT. 
marries Catherine of Brnrauza; Nonconformist 
clergy deprived of their living*. 

1664 England and Holland at war; Conventicle 
Act passed; New Amsterdam (New York) 

• captured by British. 

1685 Great plague in London; London Gazdtc 

ilrst issued; Five Mile Act paased. 

1660 France declares war against England; 
Dutch licet defeated off North Foreland. July 
-5; Great Fire of London. 

1667 l)c Ruyter’fl fleet in the Thames; wr.r with 
Holland ended; 44 Cabal ” ministry; Clarendon 
imiKiachcd; 44 Paradise Lost 44 issued. 

1663 Triple Alliance (England, Holland. and 
Sweden) oral list Franco; Bombay ceded to 
East India Co. 

1670 Second Conventicle Act: Hudson’* Bay 

Co. fanned. 

1672 France and England form treaty; Declara¬ 
tion of Indulgence to Nonconfannhts; England 
and France join forces against the Dutch. 

1673 Withdrawal of Declaration of Indulgence. 

1674 England and Holland at peace; Soblcski 

king of Poland. 

1677 Prince of Orange defeated at Owed by 
French; Princess Mary of England marries 
\\ illiam of Orange. 

1G78 English ard Dutch alliance. 

1679 Habeas Corpus Act passed; Monmouth 
obtains victory over Covenantors at Both well 
Bridge. 

1680 Stafford executed. fsylvanla. 

1631 William Pcun receives grant of Penn- 

1682 Algiers lxunbrirdcd by French; Peter the 

- _ Great and Tvun V. joInt-Czara of Rosa la. 

1633 Rye House plot. 

1635 Death of Charles II.. James II. succeeds, 
l*\d>. G; Monmouth insurrection; Argyll exe¬ 
cuted. June 30; Battle of Scdgcmoor; Mon¬ 
mouth defeated and captured, July G; Mon¬ 
mouth executed July 15; Judge Jeffreys oi»ens 
the 4 Bloody As?ize , 44 Aug.; revocation of the 
Edict of Nrntes. 

10 S 6 Test. Act suspended. 

1637 Declaration of Indulgence. 

1G88 Fresh Declaration of Indulgence by James; 
trial of seven bishops; William of Orange lands 
at Torbay, Nov. 5; James II. alKlicates and 
illes to France. Dec. 11; Smyrna destroyed bv 
carthfiuake. 



A.I). 

1701 Frederick ITI. king of Prussia; Marl¬ 
borough goes to Holland as commander-in- 
chief; war of the Spanish Succession begins. 

1702 Hanoverian Act of Settlement passed; 
death of William HI.. Mar. 8; Anne, queen of 
Great Britain: England declares war against 
France and Spain: Marlborough takes Liege, 
Oct. 23. 

1703 Battle of Pultusk. Swedes defeat the Poles; 

Mnrll>orough takes Bonn. 

1704 Admiral Rooke captures Gibraltar; Battle 

of Blenheim, Aug. 13. 

1705 Battle of Cassano: British Invest and 
capture Barcelona; Charles XII. invade* 
Silesia. 

1706 Battle of Ramillies. May 12: French 
defeated by Marlborough; English enter 
Madrid. June 24; Battle of Turin, Prince 
Eugene defeats French; English enter Milan. 

1707 Scotch Parliament passes Act of Union; 
Charles XII. invades Russia; First Parliament 
of Great Britain. Oct. 23. 

1703 Pretender James in Scotland; Battle of 
Oudenarrle. Marlborough victorious. 

1709 Marlborough and Eugene take Tournay; 
Battle of Malplaquet, Marlborough victorious; 
Allies take Mons. 

1710 Allies take Douay; Battle of Saragossa, 

Aug. 20; French defeated by Austrians. 

1713 Frederick William I. king of Prussia; 

peace of Utrecht. Mar. 31. 

1714 Death of Queen Anne; George I. king of 

England, Aug. 1. 

1715 Fresh war between Prussia and Sweden; 
Riot Act passed; Louis XV. king of France; 
Jacobite rebellion; Walpole Premier; Battle of 
Skeriffmuir, Nov. 13; Battle of Preston. Nov. 
12. 13. rebels defeated. 

1716 Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure exe¬ 

cuted. 

1717 Triple Alliance. England, France, Holland; 
Eugene defeats Turks at Belgrade, Aug. 16 . 

1718 Spaniards invade Sicily; Quadruple 
Alliance. Gt. Britain, France, Holland, and the 
Emperor; England declares war against Spain. 

1719 France at war with Spain 

1720 Spain joins Quadruple Alliance; South 
Sea Bubble bursts. 

1727 Gibraltar besieged by Spaniards; Feter 
M. Czar of Russia; George I. dies, George 11. 
succeeds July 10. 

1729 Peace between Britain. France, and Spain. 
1733 Fred. Aug. II. of Poland died; France and 
Spain support Stanislas as his successor; Russia 
and the Emperor declare for Fred. Aug. Elector 
of Saxony and elect him; war results between 
France and the Emperor. 

JZ2 4 * sit * Ke of Dant.rig. French take Treves. 

1-35 Don t 'arias king of Two Sicilies. 

1738 Lorraine ceded to France. 

1739 Nadir Shah defeats and captures Great 
Mosul; Turks besiege Belgrade; reace 
declared between Turkey and the Kmj>eror; 

* kP K,and goes to war with Spain. 

Frederick the Great king of Prussia. 

M 1 .5 Mtle <! f Mollwitz. Frederick defeats 
Austrians; Maria Theresa crowned queen of 
Hungary. Juue 25; Sweden declares war against 
Russia; Frederick takes Breslau; Ivan VI. 
deposed, Elizabeth Petrovna inado empress; 
Behring h voyage. 

1/42 Elector of Bavaria elected emperor as 
Ltiarles vll.; Austrians take Munich; France 
declares war against Maria Theresa. Holland, 
and (.real Britain. 

1743 Austrians take Munich; Battle of Dot- 


pa-sed° f Kl,1,ecnuiWc * Bill of Rights 

1690 English and Dutch fleets defeated by 
J rencli off Boachy Head; Battle of the Borne 

L ? 4 defeated Janies; William lays 

H'-ge to Limerick. 

1691 Nonjuring bishops deprived of their gee** 

Limerick capitulates Oct. 3. 

1 tX n Glencoe. Feb. 13; Battle of 

ififi'i H pfT 4 ?attlc of Stcinklrk. Aug a 

2;Viiu 0f EiJ'laud incorporated. 
iSc 1). u !M u^ T,turi,Q Namur. 

1697 ?■ wl n k v it' 111 • : <*eath of SoMeski 

1697 Charles \II king of Sweden; Pence of 

to’-wick; Peter the Great In England. 


enter 
ires 


"m mlFrench defeated by George li. 
./44 Charles Edward makes attempt to eni 
England, but is frustrated; Louis XV. declaim, 
war against Great Britain; French capture 
C !a ° c ' 1G; Frcil crick captures Prague, 

B|>U!e of Fontenoy (Cumberland defeated); 
British camure Cai-e Breton: Charles Edward 
lands tn fecotland. July 23; Battle of Preston- 
( r ? b ?. ls . victorious. Sept. 21; Pretender 
Pee 8 °0 r iS e ’ iSOT ‘ la rctreats to Scotland. 

1748 Buttle of Falkirk. Jan. 17 (rebels vic- 

Cnlloden. April id (rebels 
m S ’” 1 re , be l 1Uon cru? bed by Cumberland); 
Marshal S.vcc takes Antwerp; Lords lvllmar- 
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nock and Balmerino executed; French capture 
Madras. 

L747 French fleet defeated by Anson off Cape 
Finisterre. May 14; French invade Brabant; 
execution of Lord Lovat; Nadir Shah murdered; 
Pretender escapes to France; Hawke defeats 
French fleet off Belle Isle. Oct. 14. 

L748 French capture Maestricht; peace con¬ 
cluded at Aix-lu-Chapelie; Afghaus invade 
India. 

1749 English regain Madras. 

1761 Clive captures Arcot. Aug. 31. 

1752 Great Britain adopts New Style Calendar. 
1755 British expedition against French m 
Canada fails; Lisbon earthquake; eruptiou 

of Etna. f 4 ^ 

1766 Great Britain declares war wanst v ranee. 
French defeat Admiral Byng off Minorca. May 
20; Calcutta taken by Suraja Dowla. June 18; 

“ Black Hole'* atrocity; Seven Years \\ar 
logins; Frederick defeats Austriana at Lowo- 

siU. Oct. 1. . * . » • » 

1757 British recapture Calcutta. Jan. 2; Admiral 
Byng shot. Mar. 14; Clive victorious at Plajsey, 
June 23; French U.ke Minden. Aug. 3- 
1768 Russians invade Prussia; blench take 
Areot, Oct. 4; Prussians defeated at Hocli- 
kirchen. Oct. 14. ^ , 

1759 British capture Surat. Mar. 2; Battle of 
Minden (Aug. 1). French defeated; Charles ill. 
king of Spain; liosraweu defeats French licet 
at Inigos. Aug. 18; Battle of Quebec: death of 
Wolfe after complete victory over Montcalm, 
who was also killed; Hawke’s victory over 
French in Qulbcron Bay. 

L760 British recapture Arcot; Canada conquest 
completed; Russians enter Berlin; death of 
George II.. George III. succeeds. Oct. 2a. 

1762 Great Britain declares war against Spain. 

Jan. 2; British take Martinique; Pnissia 
makes peace with ltu.-aUi, May a; Czar 1 eter 
III. deposed and succeeded by Catherine II.; 
British capture Havana. . .. . . 

1763 Great Britain. France. Spain and Portugal 
sign a Treaty of Peace at Purls. Feb. 10. ending 
the Seven Yearn* War; John Wilkes arrested. 

1760 Second Pitt Administration. Aug. 2. 

1767 Corsica surrendered to France by Genoa. 

1768 Wilkes elected M.P. for Middlesex. 

1709 The flrst letter of M Junius ” appears. Jail. 
1770 Lord North Prime Minister; Captain Cook 

discovers New South Wales. 

1772 Treaty for partition of Poland between 
Russia, Austria, and Premia; Warren Hastings 
appointed Governor of Bengal; Cooks second 
voyage round the world. m 

1773 Strong opposition Uj the I ca l ax in 

1774 Boston Harbour cl<x*ed until restitution 
, made for tea destroyed; Warren Hustings 

made flrst Governor-General of India. 

1776 Battle of Lexington. April 19. Gage vic¬ 

torious. Washington assumes command or 
American army; Battle of Bunkers Hill. 
June 17. and of Long Island. August ^{.Ameri¬ 
cans defeated In both engagements; Wasiilng- 
ton lays siege to Boston. 4 

1770 British troops retire from IJoston. Mareli 
17; Declaration of American independence. 
•July 4; British troops in New York. bept. 
lf>; Battle of Trenton. Dec. 26. . . 

1777 Battle of Brandy Wine. Sept. 11; W ash Jug- 
ton defeated by General Howe, who a few days 
later takes Philadelphia; Battle of Germantown. 
Oct. 4, Burgoyne victorious; Battle ol Sara¬ 
toga. Oct. 7. Burgoyne forced to surrender. 

1778 France recognises American Republc. 
Jan. 16; death of Earl of Chatham. May II . 
siege of Gibraltar; France declares war agaliist 
Great Britain. July 10; British capture 
Savannah, Dec. 28. 

1779 Cant. Cook killed at Owhyhee. Feb. 1«. 
Spain declares war against England. June in. 

1780 Rodney's victory over the Spanish heel oil 
Cape Ht. Vincent. Jan. 16; Charleston cap¬ 
tured by the British, who took 6.00U prisoners; 
Gordon riots In London. 

1781 Spaniards lay siege to Gibraltar from April 

to November without success; Florida con¬ 
quered by Spaniards; Lord Cornwallis occupies 
York town. Aug. 1; Washington captures York- 
towu. Oct. 19. _ _ 

1782 Rodney defeats French fleet off Dominica, 


A.D. 

April 12; loss of the Royal Georoe. Aug. 29: 
British troops retire from Charleston; American 
Independence acknowledged by Britain. Nov.30. 
1783 Fox and North’s Coalition Ministry; peace 
established between England and U.S.. Sept. 3; 
at Paris, and on the same date Great Britain, 
France, and Spain agree upon terms of peace; 
Coalition Ministry defeated and Pitt appointed 
Prime Minister. 

1786 Warren Hastings impeached; Ix>rd Corn¬ 
wallis Governor-General of India. 

1788 Death of Prince Charles Edward: Times 
flrst published, Jan. 1; trial of Warren Hastings 
opens Feb. 13. 

1789 Mutiny of the Bounty. April 23; Wash¬ 
ington elected flrst President of U.S.; French 
Revolution began; Bastille in Paris destroyed. 
July 14. 

1791 Death of John Wesley. March 2; death of 
Miral>eau. April 2; Jxmis XYJ. c>cai>cs from 
Paris. June 20 . hut discovered and brought 
back the following day; New French Con¬ 
stitution adopted by National As cuddy. 


..92 Gustav us 111. assassinated, March 16; 
slavery alxdished in St. Domingo. April 4; 
attack on the Tuileriea. Aug. 10; French royal 
family imprisoned in the Temple; National 
Convention. Sept. 21; Royalty abolished in 
France and Proclamation of the Republic. 

1793 Umis XVI. executed. Jan. 21; insurrec¬ 
tion in La Vendee; Reign of Terror begins; 
Charlotte Corday assassinates Marat. July 13: 
she is executed four days later; death of I-ord 
Manslleld; Lord llood captures Toulon, Aug. 
28; Marie Antoinette executed. Oct. 15. 

1794 Polish insurrection under Kosciusko; 
Danton executed, April 6 ; Lord Howe's 
victory over French off Brest; defeat of Robes¬ 
pierre and end of Reign of !irror, Ju!v 27. 

1705 Warren Hastings acquitted. April 23; in¬ 
surrection in Paris; Dliciiory established. 
Aug. 22; British take pcSsesMon of Cape of 
Good Hope; France annexes Belgium. <> t. 1 . 

1793 Battle of Ixxli. Napoleon victorious; 
Napoleon enters Milan. May 15. Bologna. June 
18; Spain declares war against England; Ballio 
of Areola. Napoleon victorious. 

179/ Battle of Kivoll. Napoleon again victorious. 
Jan. 14; Mantua surrenders to Napoleon. Feb. 
1; Spanish fleet defeated by Jervis off Cape St. 
Vincent. Feb. 14; mutiny at the Nore; Napoleon 
enteis Venice, May 10; vaccination Introduced 
by Jenner. * _ 

1798 Rome occupied by the French, reb. 10 . 
and a Republic proclaimed; the French con iuer 
Switzerland; Napoleon captures Malta. June II. 
and in July invades Egypt; Battle of the 
P> murids, July 21. Napoleon victorious; Buttle 
of the Nile. Aug. 1-2, French fleet defeated by 
Nelson. Rebellion In Ireland; 

1790 French occupy Naples. Napoleon invades 
Syria, and storms Jaffa. March 7; lays siege to 
Acre (March 16 to May 21), but is repulsed; 
Seringapatain attacked by the British and 
Tippoo killed. May 4; Battle of Aboukir. July 
25. Napoleon defeats Turks; French occupy 
Zurich. French Directory overthrown. Nov. 0 . 
and Napoleon made Fiist Consul. Dec. 24; 
death of Washington. Dec. 14; l ilt Impute* 
Income Tux. 

1800 East India Co. obtains possession or Surat. 
May 13; Napoleon crosses the (heat St. 
Bernard. May 17-20; Battle of Marengo. June 
H. Austrians defeated by Napoleon; legis¬ 
lative Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
effected. July 2; British capture Malta. Sept. 0; 
Battle of Jiohci.linden. Dee. 3. Austria defeated. 

1801 First Parliament of U.K.. Jan.; Pitt 
resigns Feb. 6 . is succeeded by Addington; 
Battle of Alexandria. British victorious. A her- 
crouiby killed; Czar Paul murdered. Mar. 24. 
succeeded by Alexander I.; Battle of Copen¬ 
hagen; Nelson obtains complete victory over 
Danish Meet. April 2; French retire from Egypt; 
Treaty of peace between Great Britain and 

1802^*Napoleon appointed First Consul for life. 

Aug. 3; France annexes Piedmont. Kept. 11. 
1803 Dutch recover Cape of Good Hope; Napo¬ 
leon sells ljoulsiana to U. 8 ., April 30; Great 
Brit, declares war against France. May lb; 
Insurrection in Ireland under Robt. Emmet. 
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1804 Code Napoleon published; Napoleon orders 
Duke of Enghlen to be shot; Pitt again Prime 
Minister. May 12; Napoleon made Emperor, 
May 18; Napoleon and Josephine crowned by 
the Pope at Paris. Dec. 2; 6 pain declares war 
against Great Britain. 

1805 Napoleon crowned king of Italy. May 26; 
Battle or Trafalgar; Nelson's great victory and 
death, Oct. 21; French occupy Vienna. Nov. 13; 
Battle of Austerllte. Dec. 2. Napoleon defeats 
Austrians and Russians. 

1808 British re-occupy Cape of Good Hope; 
death of Pitt. Jan. 23; Administration of Gren¬ 
ville and Fox; England declares war against 
Prussia; death of Fox, 8 ept. 13; Napoleon 
occupies Berlin. Oct. 27. after Battle of Jena; 
Berlin decree, by which Napoleon declared 
Great Britain in a state of blockade. 

1807 Battle of Eyiau, Feb. 8 ; slave trade 
abolished In British Empire; French occupy 
Dantzlg. May 20; Battle of Frledland. June 14; 
Russians defeated by Napoleon; Copenhagen 
bombarded by British forces. Danish fleet to 
surrender; dissolution of German Empire; 
Sierra Leone and Gambia are organised as 
English Crown colonies. 

1808 Napoleon enters Rome, Feb. 2; Charles IV. 
of Spain abdicates, March 10; Murat occupies 
Madrid. March 22; Joseph Bonaparte, king of 
Spain. June 26; Murat king of Naples. July 15; 
Wellington (Wellesley) enters Spain. Aug. 1; 
Saragossa besieged from June 15 to Aug. 4. 
when raised; Battlo of Vbniera. Aug. 21: 
British defeat French; Najoloon enters 
Madrid, Dec. 4. 

1809 Battle of Corunna and death of Sir John 
Moore. Jan 16; Gustavus IV. of Sweden de¬ 
posed In favour of Charles XIII.; Soult takes 
Oporto. Mar. 29; Wellington crosses tlie Douro 
and enters Oporto. May 12; Napoleon occupies 
Vienna, May 13; Pope arrested. July 5. after 
excommunicating Napoleon; Battle of Wag- 
ram. July 6. French defeat Austrians; Battle 
of Talavera, July 27. British victorious; Wnl- 
chcren expedition sails. July 28; France and 
Austria sign treaty of peace. Oct. 11; Josephine 
divorced. Dec. 15, Walchereu evacuated by the 
English. 

1810 Cuidad Rodrlcro taken by French (July); 
Napoleon and Mario LouNe married, April 1; 
Russians take SilDtrta, June 23; France 
annexes Dollar id after aMleatlon of Ixjuis 
Bonaparte; English take Mauritius. Dec. 3. 

1811 Massacre of Mamelukes at Cairo. Mar. 1; 
French take Badajos. Mar. 10 ; Battle of 
Fuentes d'Onorc. May 4-5. Wellington vic¬ 
torious; Battle of AJlmera. May 10. British 
defeat Soult; Luddite riots. 

1812 Ciudad Rodrigo taken by Wellington. Jan. 
10; storming of Badajos by British. April 6; 
Liverpool Administration. June 8; wax declared 
against Great Britain by United States. June 18; 
Napoleon declares war against Ru*da, June 22; 
Battle of fealamancJi. July 22. British vlctorv; 
\\ cuing ton occupies Madrid. Aug. 12; Battle of 
Borodino, bept. 7. Frencli defeat Russians; 
burning of Moscow, Napoleon occupies the 

, ruined city from Sept. 14 to Oct. 10. 

18 Jp . Execution of U Luddites nt York. Jan. 10; 
. 11 , Vi Lutzen. May 2. Napoleon cheeks 
AIUcb; Battle of Ylttorla, June 21. Wellbicton 
victorious: Battle of the Pyrenees. July ”8 to 
Aub. 2. Wellington defeats Soult; Wellington 
fitoniis St. Sebastian. Aun. 31; France invaded 

Vr n VI il V fK : n - Oct. 7 : Battle of Lciialc, Oct. 

1Q [o- 18 . defeat of Napoleon. 

1 , Norway ceded to Sweden. Jan. 14 ; Battle 
nin°i tJles ' *, ob - “ 7; Wellington defeats Soult; 
a P ntc . r Port*: Napoleon dei*»ed. 

Mareh 31. Battle or Toulouse, April 10; Wei- 

. . d . cfc i lt - s BouU: Naroluon abdicates. 
AnrU 11; LouU XVm. king of France- 

10 Ella; I'csec of l’ari->‘, 
miL? 0, B «-'tamn annexed to Holland; Wash¬ 
ington occupied by General Rosa. Aug «“• 
Peace between England and the United States'. 

19 “ &.e of Now Orleans. Jan. 8 th. British 

™ °^SSsT : 

sx mum ft ■ssaE 
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proclaims a new constitution, June 1: Battle 
of Ligny, June 16, Blucher defeated; Battle of 
Quatre Bras. June 16, defeat of Ney; Battle of 
Waterloo, June 18. Napoleon defeated and 
overthrown: re-abdication of Napoleon. June 
22 ; allies enter Paris. July 7: Restoration of 
Louis XVIII.. July 5; Napoleon Is placed on 
board the Bellrrophvn, July 15; Napoleon 
arrives at St. Helena. Oct. 16; Ney shot, Dec. 7. 

1816 Algiera bombarded by Lord Exmouth, 

Aug. 26. 

1817 Blots at Manchester, riotera scattered by 
military, March 11; death of Kosciusko. Oct. 
15; Battle of Mehudpore, Dec. 21, Holkar 
defeated. 

1818 Bemadotte made king of Sweden (Charles 
XIV.), Fctr. 0; royal marriages: Duke of 
Clarence (afterwards William IV ) with Princess 
Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, and Duke of Kent 
with Princess Mary of Saxe-Coburg. July 13; 
death of Queen Charlotte. Nov. 17. 

1819 Florida ceded to U.S. by Spain. Feb. 22; 
Kotzebue murdered, March 23: Princess (after¬ 
wards Queen) Victoria b.. May 24; great 
Reform meeting at Manchester dispersed by 
military (“ Peterloo M ), Aug. 17. 

1820 Death of Duke of Kent. .Ian. 23; death of 
George III., Jan. 29; George IV. succeeds; 
death of Grattan, May 11; Carbonari revolt In 
Naples. July 2. 

1821 Austrians occupy Naples; Victor Em¬ 
manuel I., king of Sardinia abdicates in favour 
of his brother, Clias. Felix, Mar. 23; Napoleon 
dies at St. Helena. May 5; Provisional Govern¬ 
ment in Greece. Jan. 9; coronation of George 
IV.. July 19; death ol Queen Caroline. 
Aug. 7. 

1822 Greek Declaration of Independence, Jan. 1; 
massacre of 40.000 persons at Sclo by Turks, 
April-May; Greeks take Athens. June 22; 
Brazilian Independence proclaimed; Cale¬ 
donian Carnal opened. Nov. 1 . 

1S23 French invade Spain. Apl. 7; French bom¬ 
bard Cadiz. Sept. 20. and take it. Oct. 1. 

1824 Bolivar Incomes Dictator of Peru, Feb. 10; 
British take Rangoon, May 11; Louis XVIII. 
died: Charles X. king of France. Sept. 16. 

1825 Navarino taken by Ibrahim Pasha. May 18; 
Nicholas 1. Czar of Russia; Empire set up in 
Brazil. 

1820 France and England sign treaty of naviga¬ 
tion. Jan. 20; Dom Pedro of Brazil becomes 
king of Portugal. Mar. 10; Menal Suspension 
Bridgo opened, Jan. 30. 

1S27 Kingdom of Greece founded, July 
6 ; death of Canning, Aug. 8 : Lord Goderich 
Prender Aug n; death of Ugo Foscolo. Oct. 
10 ; Battle of Navarino. Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets destroyed. 

1828 . Goderich resfgas. Jan, 8 . Wellington Ad¬ 
ministration succeeds. Jan. 25; Russia declares 
war against.Turkey, April 2ft; Dom Miguel 
king of 1 ortugal; Ibrahim Pasha evacuates 
\ ,rc SM ct - Russians take Varna. Oct. 11; 
Act Uf L ° nl L,vcrp001 * Dcc - 4 * repeal of Test 

18 ^ Pc** Loo Xn.. Feb. 10; Andrew 
Jackson President U.S.; duel between Wellintt- 
tou and W Incliilsea. March 21 ; Pius VIII. Pope. 
Manh.U; surrender of Silf»tria, June 13; peace 

.gSL Ad rtanoide signed. Sept. 14. 

183 r° peonre IV.. William IV. succeeds. 

Mon In Kw! DC « 1 { V'. ke . Alc . icrH .- Jnh ' 5: revolu¬ 
tion In Paris. fllebt of Clinries X. (July 30). 

4 lnc C 'of eS th^ U ?v.”' , Ix ’“ i3 i’WltpiK! proclaimed 

.aa v&. Nov. y S n Miui3trr 


kot. : BHUs-assass^aas ln E ” el “ J - 

183- Poland annexed hr Itosata. Feb "«• 

Reform Bill passed. June 7; Otho king~of 

Kov 0 ?.', « 

lftjn Vsi.: h c ^rrendirs. Dec. C4. 

MJiete H , r , lllsh colonies. Bill 

t-a^ea Aua. _3; Isabella 11. queen of Spain. 
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Sept. 29; flrat Government grant made to 
English schools. 

1834 Lord Melbourne. Premier, July 14; Houses 
of Parliament burned, Oct. 16; Sir It. Peel 
Premier, Dec. 8; Faraday discovers electric 
self-induction. 

1835 Lord Melbourne again Premier, April 18. 
1838 Thiers First Minister of Louis Philippe. 

Feb. 22; Louis Napoleon attempts a rising at 
Strasbunr, Oct. 29. 

1837 Death of William IV.. Queen Victoria 
succeeds June 20; Morse alphabet adopted. 

1838 Eoyal Exchange destroyed by tire. Jan. 10; 
National Gallery opened. April 9; coronation ot 
Queen Victoria. June 28; Great Western 
steamer crosses the Atlantic. 

1838 British occupation of Kandahar. April 26; 
Chartist riots at Birmingham. July 15; Chris¬ 
tian VIII. king of Denmark; gold discovered in 
Australia; Aden is annexed by England. 

1840 Penny iH>stage instituted. Jan. 10; Queen 

Victoria and Prince Albert married; Fred. Win. 
IV. king of Prussia; Canton blockaded by 
British. June 28; Louis Napoleon's attempt to 
incite insurrection at Boulogne. Aug. 6; William 
II. king of Holland; Napoleon's remains trans¬ 
ferred to Paris. Dec. 15. ^ 

1841 Second Peel Administration; Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII.) b.. Nov. 9; armoury at 
Tower of London burnt; Livingstone discovers 
Lake Ngarni. 

1842 Massacre of British troops. In retreat from 
Cahul, Jan. 13; Khyber Pass captured by 
General Pollock, Apl. 5-14; great Chartist 
procession in London, and presentation of 
monster petition to Parliament. May 2. 

1843 Battle of Meeauee. Feb. 17. British defeat 
Afghans; Thames Tunnel opened. Mar. 25; 
annexation of Natal: Slnde annexed; Irish 
Repeal Agitation. O’Connell arrested. Oct. 14; 
Battle of Maharajpore. defeat of Mahrattas, 
Dec. 29. 

1844 Joseph Smith, founder of Monnonism. 
murdered June 27; Brigham Young succeeds 
him. 

1846 Sir John Franklin's Arctic exi>cdRion sails. 
May 23; Maynooth College endowed. June 30; 
Battle of Moodkee, Gough defeats Sikhs. Do*. 
18; Battle of Ferozcshah. Dec. 21. further 
defeat of Sikhs; famine in Ireland. 

1846 Battle of Aliwal. Jan. 28; Sikhs defeated; 

Battle of Hobraon. Feb. 10. Sikhs defeated by 
Gough; Louis Napoleon escapes from Ham. 
May 20; repeal of the Corn Jgiws. Jur.e 20; 
Sir K. Peel resigns. June 29; Lord John Bussell 
Premier ; Planet Neptune dL>co\ervd; Plus IX. 
elected Pope. 4 ^ , 

1847 ixaith of O'Connell. May 15; Lari of Dal- 
bousle made Governor-General of India; Abd- 
el-Kader surrenders, Dei*. 22; Ten Hours 
Factory BUI passed; British Museum oi»ened. 

1848 Gold discovered In California; general 
revolutionary movement throughout the Con¬ 
tinent; riots at Milan, Messina. Munich. Paris, 
etc.; I»uls Phillpl*? alslicales and escape* to 
England. Feb. 24 ; French Kcpublioproclaimed; 
monster meeting of Chartists on Keimington 
Common. Apl. lo; J/mibardv annexed by 
Sardinia. June 4; Ixiuls Nai*deon elected to 
National Assembly; insurrection in Parts; 
Louis Napoleon president k reach Republic. 
Dec 20 

1849 Annexation of the Punjab; Republic pro¬ 
claimed at Borne. Feb. b; Charles Albert 
abdicates in fu vour of Ills son. Victor Emmanuel. 
March 24; French occupation of Civita Vecchla; 
Austrians occupy leghorn. May 12; Rome 
besieged by French. June 3; Hungary lnvoded 
by Russians. June 17; Rome surrenders to 
French. July 3; Austrians take Venice, Aug. 22; 
repeal of the old Navigation i-aws. 

1850 Britannia Tubular Bridge oismed. March; 

submarine telegraph between England and 
France laid, Aug. 2b. . .. ^ 

1851 Great exhibition in Hyde Park. May to Oct.; 
Paris coup d'*UU. Dee. 2; 1-oul* Napoleon 
elected President of the French Republic for 
10 years. Dec. 20. 

1852 First J>erby Administ ration, Feb. 27; 
British capture Rangoon. April 14; Brit, take 
Pegu. June 4; Paraguay independence rccog- 
ideed, July 17; death of Duke of Wellington. 
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Sept. 14; Louis Napoleon proclaimed Emperor. 
Dec. 2; Lord Derby resigns. Dec. 17; Lord 
Aberdeen's Ministry. Dec. 27. 

1853 Napoleon IIL marries Eugenie de Montljo. 
Jan. 29; Brit, and French fleets in the Dar¬ 
danelles; Russia and Turkey at war. Oct. 23; 
Turkish fleet destroyed off Sinope by Russians. 

1854 Brit, and French fleets enter the Black Sea. 
Jan. 4; war declared against Russia by France. 
March 27. Great Brit.. March 28; allied fleets 
bombard Odessa. April 22; Crystal Palace 
oinmed. June 10; allied armies land in the 
Crimea. Sept. 14; Battle of the Alma. Sept. 20; 
siege of Sel>astopol begins. Oct. 17: Battle of 
Balaklava. Oct. 25; Battle of lnkennan. Nov. 5. 

1855 Sardinia joins England and France against 
Russia, Jan. 26; flrst Palmerston Administra¬ 
tion. Feb. 6; death of Czar Nicholas. March 2. 
Alexander II. succeeds; great exhibition In 
Paris. May to Oct.; newspaper stamp abolished, 
June 15; Malakoff and Redan stormed. bept. 8; 
Russians defeated Indore Kara. Sept. 29; Kars 
capitulated. Nov. 28. 

1856 Oudh annexed. Feb. 7; peace treaty signed 
at Paris. March 30; Crimea evacuated by allied 
armies. July 12; Persia declares war against 
India. Nov. 1; British bomlmrd Canton. Nov. 3. 

1857 Indian Mutiny breaks out; Persians de¬ 
feated at Kbooshab. Feb. 8: treaty of peace 
with Persia. March i; mutineers ut Lucknow. 
May 10-11. at Delhi. May 11. Meerut. May lo¬ 
ll; Cawnporc massacre. July 15; Havelock 
occupies Cawnpore. July 17; Delhi stormed. 
Sept. 14; Relief of Lucknow, Sept. 25; Luck¬ 
now garrison rescued. Nov. 22; death of Have¬ 
lock. Nov. 25; visit to England of Emperor 
and Empress of the French. Aug. 8; Canton 
captured by Knglisb and French. Dec. 2^-29. 

1853 Attempted assassination of Napoleon III. 
by Orsini and others. Jan. 14; 0rtal Eastern 
launched. Jan. 31; Derby Ministry succeeds 
that of Palmerston, Feb.; siege of Lucknow. 
March 16-21, when captured; Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert visit Napoleon 111. at 
Cherbourg. Aug. 1-5; Atlantic cable's llr*t 
ui&we. Aug. 20; Crown assumes Government 
of India. 

1859 Victor Emmanuel declares war against 
Austria. May 3; Battle of Montebello. May 20. 
Austrian defeated; Garibaldi takes Como. 
May 27; Battle of Magenta. Austrians defeated; 
Nupoleou Ill. and Victor Emmanuel enter 
Milan. June 6; Lomljardy annexed to Sardinia; 
Derby Ministry defeated. Palmerston succeed-* 
again; Battle of Solferino. June 21. Austrians 
defeated; peace treaty signed at Villufmnca. 
where Nap. III. and Linpr. Franc. Jo*, meet. 
July 11; Chinese repulse British. June 25; 
Hanger's Ferry Insurrection, Get. 17; John 
Brown hanged. Dec. 2. 

1860 Treaty of commerce between Great Britain 
and Franco signed. Jan 23; Tuscany annexed 
to Sardinia. Mar. .22; Bsivoy and Nice ceded 
U> Franco, Mar. 24; Garibaldi enters Palermo. 
Muy 27; Great Easier a 1 a flist trip across 
Atlantic. Juno 17 27; Prince of Wales (Edward 
VllJ visits Canada and tlio United states; 
French and English forces occupy Tientsin. 
Aug. 23; Garilotidl occupies Naples and pro 
claims Victor Emmanuel king of United Italy, 
bept. 9; Battle of Volturno. Garibaldi defeats 
Neapolitans. Oct. 1; treaty of peace with China. 
Oct. 24; Two blcdles annexed to Sardinia. 
Nov. 3; S. Carolina secedes from Union. Dec. 
20; first English ironclad {the War run) 
launched. 

1801 William L king of Prussia. Jan. 2; further 
secession of American btatee—Mississippi, Jan 
9; Florida. Georgia. Alabama, lsjulslana, uud 
Texas followed lajtween Jan. It) and Feb. 1; 
Confederate .States proclaimed with Jeff. Davis 
Pres., Feb. 4, Abraham Lincoln Pres. U.S.; 
Victor Emmanuel recognised as king of Italy. 
March 17; Confederates capture Fort .Sumter. 
April 13; Virginia Joins Confederate Htatos. 
April 17; Arkansas. Tennessee, and N. Carolhia 
accede. May 0. 8. 20; Houthcrxi ports blockade. 
April 19; death of Count Cavour, June 6; Great 
Britain and Franco recognise Confederate* 
State* as bcIllgerenUi, June 15; Jeff. Davis 
elected President Confederate States for six 
years; death of Prince Albeit, Dec. 11. 
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1862 Fight between Mcrrimac and Monitor , 
March 9; second great exhibition S. Kensing- 
ton. May 1-Nov. 1; Battle of Williamsburg. 
May 5. Confederatea victorious; Alabama leaves 
the Mersey. July 29; Garibaldi captured at 
Aspromonte. Aug. 29; second Battle of Bull 
Run. Auc. 30, Federals defeated; Battle of 
South Mountain. Sept. 14, Confederates de¬ 
feated; cotton famine in Lancashire. 

1863 Slavery abolished in U.S. by proclamation 
of President Lincoln, Jan. 1: Lsmail Pasha 
khedive of Egypt. Jan. 18; Maori rebellion. 
New Zealand; Prince of Wales (Edward VII.) 
marries Princess Alexandra of Denmark. March 
10; Prince George of Denmark elected king of 
Greece, March 18; French in Mexico. General 
Forey enters city of Mexico. June 10; Vicksburg 
surrendered to General Graut, July 4; Battle of 
Gettysburg, July 1-3; Maximilian of Austria 
made emperor of Mexico. July 10; Battle of 
Chattanooga, Confederates defeated. Nov. 21. 

1864 Sir J. Ixiwrenee Viceroy of India, Jan. 12; 
German ultimatum to Denmark on Schleswig- 
Holstein question. Jan. 10; Holstein entered by 
German army, Jan. 21; Prussians take Dupple. 
April 18; war suspended May 12. resumed 
June 20; peace signed Oct. 30; Alabama aunk 
off Chert»ourK by h'tarxa'j /■. June 19; Federal 
trmy enters Atlanta. Sept. 2; General Shennan 
captures Savannah. Dec. 21; Geneva Conven¬ 
tion originated. 

1865 President Lincoln elected for second term: 
death of Cobden, April 2; surrender of General 
l>ee to Grunt, April 9; Lincoln assassinated. 
April 14; JeH. Davis captured. May 10. war 
ends; death of Palmerston, Oct. 18; Far! 
Russell Premier. Oct. 19; death of Leopold I. 
king of Belgians. Leopold II. succeeds. Dec. 10; 
Lister Introduces antiseptic surgery in Glasgow. 

1866 Bank of England Charter Act suspended. 
May 11; Fenian raids in Canada, May 31. June 
7; demobilisation of Prussian army demanded 
by Austria. April 9; Prussians enter Saxony 
and Hanover, June 15; Austria declares war. 
June 17; Prussia ami Italy do the game. June 
16-20; Battle of Custnzza (June 24). Austrians 
defeat Italians; Battle of Badowa (July 3), 
Austrians defeated by Prussians; Austria 
surrenders Venetia to France, July 5; Prussians 
take Frankfort. July 16; Battle of IJs*a. July 
2u; Italians defeated by Austrians in naval 
light; Prussia and Austria sign treaty of peace. 
Aug. 23; i*eace signed between Austria and 
Italy. Oct. 3; Veneiia annexed to Italy, Nov. 
4; French evacuate Rome. Dec. 3-11. 

1867 Bchleswig-llobtein annexed to Prussia, 
Jan. 21; ships pas* through the Suez Canal; 
French retire from Mexico, March 10; Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico shot. June 19; Dominion 
of Canada established, March 29; N. German 
Constitution formed, June 15; Garibaldi 
advances on Rome. Oct. 20; French enter 
Rome. Oct 30; Garibaldi taken at Montana. 

- k?v. 3; British Abyssinian exj»edition. 

1863 Resignation of Ix.nl Derby. Disraeli rue- 
ceeds. *eb. 20; Magdala taken and K. Theodore 
o Abyashda committed suicide. April 12; Michel 
t tissasslnated, June 10; succeeded 

by Prince Milan. July 2; Isabella II. escarp 
inun Spain, and her deposition deckuvc. Sept. 
*.u; provisional Government formed; 2)Lsraeli 
rcs.gns, Deo. 2; Gladstone’s Ministry succeeds, 
Lo ^ 1 Ma >° v *<*roy of India. 
tJLu—T 1 Lrant. President U.S.; Hudson 
Bay Territory added to British America. April 

t l HM 5 mes of Spain. June 18; 

Irteh Umrch dlaestab idicd. Act passed. July 

IR-n* formally opened. Nov. 17. 

Ju alh , V« f DirIiens - June 9; Isabella II. 
fonnally abdicates. June 25; Spanish Govem- 

l4 ? ‘f™' 1 * Leopold of 

Jub ; V, ^nch Government 
express disapproval, July 0; France declares 
£ar against Prussia. July 19; Fnaicb take 
Searhruck Aug. 2; Battle of Woerth. Aug 6 

of Gravelotte. Aug! 
*\ nt b defeat; Battle of Sedan, Sept. 1. and 

I1L * nd hbanny. Ct 

r• * b rencli were taken prisoners In the 

surrendered; Napoleon 111 

it v S n ni tn tbe castle of \\ Hta-UnhOL^ 
*** - •>. iwepubUc proclaimed In Pari*. Sept. 4 - 
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Empress escapes to England; Germans besiege 
Paris. Sept. 10; Strasburg surrenders. Sept. 28; 
Rome and Papal States annexed to kingdom of 
Italy, Oct. 28; Communist insurrection in Paris, 
Oct. 31; Germany proclaimed an united empire, 
Dec. 10; Duke of Aosta elected king of Spain, 
Nov. 16; Marshal Prim assassinated, Dec. 28. 
Irish Land Act passed, Aug. 1; smokeless 
-powder invented. 

1871 William I. of Prussia proclaimed emperor 
of Germany at Versailles. Jan. 18; Paris 
capitulates. Jan. 28; National Assembly at 
Bordeaux. Feb. 12; Thiers Firet Minister; 
Peace preliminaries confirmed. Mar. 1; National 
Assembly at Versailles, Mar. 20; Commune 
proclaimed. Mar. 28; formal treaty of peace 
concluded. May 21; Communists destroy 
Tuileriea, Hotel de Vllle, Vendome Column, and 
set fire to Louvre» Palais Royal, and other 
Parisian public buildings. May 24; Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris shot. May 24; Government 
troops enter Paris and crush Communists. 
May 28; Thiers made ITesident of the Republic. 
Aug. 31; Purchase system abolished in British 
army. July 20; Mont Cenis Tunnel opened. 
Sept. 17; Great Fire at Chicago. Oct. 8-10; 
Tichl'orne trial from May 11 to March 0, 1872, 
claimant non-suited; Trade Unions aro 
legalised. 

1872 The Ballot Is introduced in England; Earl 
Mayo assassinated. Feb. 8; Lord Northbrook 
succeeds him as Viceroy of India, Feb. 22; 
death of Mazzinl. Mar. 10; fresh commercial 
•treaty between England and France, Nov. 5; 
Alabama Convention at Geneva on Sept. 14 
award damages over £3.000.000 to U.S.A. 

1873 Death of Nnroleon Ill., Jan. 9; General 
Grant President U.S. (2nd term); death of Dr. 
Lmngstone. Mar 4; Marshal MacMahon suc¬ 
ceeds Thiers as President of tbe French Re¬ 
public. May 24; As ban tee War; Shah visit3 
England, June 18-July 5; Alabama claims 
paid. Sept. 9; Marshal Bazaine tried and 
sentenced; Scholos invents Remington type¬ 
writing machine. 

1874 British capture Coomnssle. Feb. 4; Glad¬ 
stone Ministry resigns. Fob. 17; Disraeli suc¬ 
ceeds. Feb. 18; Tichbomc claimant sentenced 
to 14 years imprisonment for perjury, after a 
trial histing 188 days. Feb. 28; Czar Alexander 
II. visits England. May 13-21; Marshal Baznine 
****** from prison. Aug. 9; Alfonso (son of 
IsnlHJila II.) declared kimr nf ttnaivt 



187 i?i, ^ nco ^ Ujdes m Calcutta. Jan. 1; Phila¬ 
delphian Exhibition. May-Oct.; Buljrartnn 
massacres. Sultan Abdul Aziz dejwed. May 29; 
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lLti i r°' * el \ Transvaal annexed to 
"H fj 1 , ?;-. n 'V ire > Ai»HI 12: llussia declares war 
against I urkey, April 24; Roumania declared 

H 1; Kus>lans repulsed at 

lfl-a V. ’ > fal1 of p,ivn ». Dec. 10. 

I-,,Ji i K1 "* vlctor Emmanuel. Jnn 9: 

! « i. ake Ailrlanople. Jan. 20; Len XIII. 
i 1 5 >pe; Cleopatra's Needle arriyes In 

«lot ^ r .hu'V 21 • 1 ' aria Exhibition. May to 
UnV. r 11 , 1 *" Coiurress: Cyprus ceded to Knjr- 
ir ° f c it T. of Glasgow Hank; Martinis 

Governor-General of Canada; war with 
*wV£ nlS ii n Si< ,lea ' 1 ' of Princess Alice, I>ec. 4; 

d^;:J^ tin * ^ i " lroduml: lJavl J IluRbes 
iq-q 00 ' 1 ^ microphone. 

18 ?L Sn ,, V K i°V crt f 0 f c,,,> & Kandahar. Jan. 8; 
In /ululaml. Isandhiwana and Rnrk*..'i 


limTi?- i Tewtik succeed. 

B «tn f iH Cati »\ ° onl Lawrence, June 27; 

Anl/ ^ f *? u y .captured. 

-i’-Ti j c av f ak o nar l and l ’ Ls CHCort massacred by 
Afghaiw. btpt j; <,en. Rol^rte occupies CabuJ. 

Nor • Tnr n Tl" 101 } 0 H Midlothian campaign, 
icca A destroyed. Dec. 28. 

1SS0 Beucouslieki Ministr}* succeevied by necond 
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Gladstone Ministry. April 23; Garfield President 
U.S., Nov. 2; Parnell arrested for conspiracy. 
Not. 3; Transvaal declared a Republic, Dec. 
16, 

1881 Parnell conspiracy trial ends. Jan. 25. Jury 
disagree; British defeat at Lang's Neck. Jan. 
2£; Battle of Majuba Hill. Feb. 27; assassina¬ 
tion of Czar Alexander II.. Mar. 13; Peace 
arranged with Boers. Mar. 22; death of Lord 
Beaconsfleld. April 19; President Garfield shot. 
July 2, died Sept. 20; Transvaal Convention 
signed, reserving British suzerainty. Aug. 3. 

1382 Arabi Pasha Egyptian War Minister. Feb. 

2; .Scrvia proclaimed a kingdom. March G; 
assassination of ix>rd F. Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke in Phu»nix Park, Dublin.May G; Alexandria 
bombarded, July 11; British military expedition 
to Egypt under command of Sir. G. Wolseley; 
Battle of Tel-el-Keblr. Sept. 13; Cairo occupied 
by British troops. Sept. 14. Arabi Pasha made 
prisoner, and (Dec.) banished from Egypt. 

1883 Phoenix Park murderers arrested on evi¬ 
dence of James Carey. Feb.; Royal Coll, of 
Music opened. May 7; Fisheries Exhibition in 
London, May-Oct.; trial and condemnation 
of Phrcnix Park murderers (April), five of whom 
were hanged; Lord Linsdowne. Gov.-Gerd. of 
Canada; Capt. Webb drowned at Niagara. 
July 24; Carey the informer murdered, July 
29; Mahdi'rt forefcs destroy Hicks Pasha's army, 
Nov. 3; tribute of £38,000 presented to Parnell 
in Dublin. 

1884 Gen. Gordon starts for Khartoum. Jan. 18; 
death of Cetewayo, Feb. h; death of Duke of 
Albany. Mar. 8; Health Exhibition in London. 
May-Oct.; Lord Wolseley heads an expedition 
to Khartoum to rescue Gordon; the Fabian 
Society founded. 

1385 Battle of Abu Klea. Col. Burnaby killed. 
Jan. 17; Khartoum captured. Gordon slain. 
Jan 20; Inventions Exhibition in ixmdon. 
May-Oct.; Gladstone resigns. June 12. Lord 
Sjiliabury succeeds; King Theebaw of Burma 
surrenders to British. Nov. 

1830 Upper Burma annexed. Jan. 1; Salisbury 
Government de feu ted; Gladstone again Premier, 
Feb.-Aug.; Indian and Colonial Exhibition in 
London. May-Oct.; Home Rule Bill defeated 
Ju Commons, June 8; King Ludwig of Bavaria 
commits suicide, June 16; General Election, 
Conservative majority. Lord .Salisbury again 
Premier. 

1987 II. M. Stanley sets out on Emin Pasha 
relief exi>edltion. Jan.; Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee celebration, June 21 . 

1888 I»rd Dulferin resigns Vlccroyalty of India; 
Lord Lcmndowne succeeds. Fell, h; death of 
Emperor William L. March 9; death of Em¬ 
peror Frederick. June 15; William 11, succeeds; 
Parnell Commisrdoii opened. Oct. 22. 

1889 Tragic death of Prince Rudolf of Austria, 
Jan. 80; Milan of Scrvia alslimtcs. March G; 
Paris Exhibition. May-Oct.; Shah visits Eng¬ 
land. July; Princess 1/niUo of Wales and Duke 
of Fife married. July 27; great Ixindon dock 
strike. Aug. 16-Sept. 1G; Republic proclaimed 
In Brazil, Dom Pedro deposed; Parnell Com¬ 
mission concludes sit tings. Nov. 23 (129th day); 
disappearance of PJggott after confessing 
forgery; death of Jeff. Davis. Dec. G. 

1890 Opening of Forth Bridge. March 4; Bis¬ 
marck resigns. March 17, Caprivl succeeds; 

If. M. Stanley returns from Emin Pasha expedi¬ 
tion. April 20; Heligoland ceded U* Germany, 
Aug. 9. 

1801 German Emperor and Empress visit Eng¬ 
land, July 4; death of Parnell. Oct. G; United 
States of Brazil formed; Education Act passed, 
giving free education in England. 

1892 Death of Duke of Clarence, Jan 14; death 
of C&rdjual Maiming. Jan. 14; death of Hpur- 
Kcou, Jan. 31; hurricane In Mauritius, April 

Parliament dissolved. June 28; General 
Election. Salisbury defeated; fresh Gladstone 

.administration. 

1893 Home Rule Bill Introduced, Feb. 13: Horne 
Rule Bill, second reading. April 21; Chicago 
World's Fair. May-Oct.; Nanseu's Antic 
expedition starts, June 24; Duke of York 

Princess Mary of Teck. July 0; Duke 
of Edinburgh become* Duke of Coburg, Aug. 22; 
Home Rule Bill parses third reading In Com- i 
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mons. Sept. *1; Lords reject Home Rule Bill. 
Sept. 8. 

1894 Opening of Manchester Ship Canal. Jan. 1; 
Gladstone resigns. March 3, Lord Rosebery suc¬ 
ceeds; death of Kossuth. March 20 ; President 
Carnot assassinated. .June 24; opening of Tower 
Bridge, -June 30; Japan declares war against 
China, Aug. 1; death of Czar Alexander HI., 
Nicholas II. succeeds. Nov. 1; Dreyfus (wrong¬ 
fully) convicted*of treason, Dec. 22. 

1895 Faure President French Republic, Jan. 17; 
Mr. Gully elected Speaker. April 10; opening of 
Kiel canal. June 21; Rosebery resigns. June 22. 
Salisbury Ministry succeeds; Parliament dis¬ 
solved. July 12; Ixird Wolseley succeeds Duke 
of Cambridge as Coininander-iu-Chief. Nov. 1 ; 
Ashanti expedition. Nov.; Jameson raid, Dec. 
29. 

1896 Jameson raiders defeated by Boers, Jan. 
1; Cecil Rhodes resigns Cape Colony Premier¬ 
ship. Jan. 6; British forces occupy Kuma&l. 
Jan. 18; Shah of Persia assassinated. May 1; 
conviction of Jameson raiders, July 28; 
McKinley President of U.S.A., Nov. 3; Kontgcn 
discovers X-rays. 

1897 Turkey declares war against Greece, April 
17; Sir A. Milner appointed High Commissioner 
in »South Africa,May; Queen \ ictoriu'sDiamonu 
Jubilee. June 22. 

1898 Maine, l T .S. warship, blown up in Havana 
harbour; Port Arthur ceded to Russia, March 
23; l .s. goes to war with Spain, April 21; 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at Manila, May 1; 
Cerent's fleet destroyed otr Santiago, Cuba, by 
U.S. ships. July 3; death of Bismarck. July 30; 
peace between U.S. and Spain. Aug.; Lmpre.*** 
of Austriii assassinated. Sept. 10. 

1829 Hague Peace Conference. May-July; Boor 
war begins. Oct. 10; Battle of Ehiidslangto. 
Oct. 21; British defeat at Nicholson's Nek. t k t. 
30; Battle of Modder River, Nov. 2s; Bullcr’* 
forces defeated at Colenso, Dec. 15; Lord 
Itol>ertH appointed Conunander-in-Chlcf in 
South Africa and Ix>rd Kitchener Chief ol 
Staff. Dee*. 1G; retrial.condemnation nnd pardmi 
of Capt. Dreyfus; Marconi experiments in wire¬ 
less telegraphy. 

1900 Boers attack Ladysmith. Jan. G; Battle of 
Splon Kop. Haller repulsed with severe losses, 
.Ian. 24; Ix>rd Rnl>ert.s begins advance from 
Modder River, Feb. 11; relief of KimL*rley. 
Feb. 15; surrender of Cronje. Feb. 27; Lady¬ 
smith relieved. Feb. 28; Roberts ente rs Bloem¬ 
fontein. Mar. 13; Paris Exhibition oi>ened. 
May-Oct.; Mafeking relieved. May 17; Boxer 
outbreak in China, May; annexation of Orange 
Free State. May 2G; Roberts occupies Johannes¬ 
burg. May 31; King lluint>crt assassinated. 
July 29; Parliament dlssolwd. Sept. 25; 
General Election. Unionist majorlt) ; Ig>rd 
Roberts Commander-In-Chief, Sept.; proclama- 
tlon of aiinexntfon of Transvaal. Oct. 26; Aiw- 
trali.m Commonwealth proclaimed, Dec. 30. 

1901 Queen Victoria died. Jan. 22; proclamation 
of King Edward VII.. Jun. 24; Empress Frede- 
rick of Germany d. Aug. 5; President McKinley 
OMs;u4s|hated. Sept. 14. 

1902 Treaty concluded l»etwcen Britain and 
Japan. Jail. 30; death of Cecil Rhodes, Mar. 2G; 
St. Pierre destroyed by eruption of Mont Pelee. 
36.000 lives lost. May 8; accession of King 
Alfonso of Spain. May 17; surrender of Boer 
leaders at Pretoria, war ended. May 31; Peace 
rejoicings through the kingdom, June M; I^ord 
Salisbury resigned. July 11; Mr. A. J. Balfour 
lx**arnc Premier. July 12; coronation of King 
Edward VII., Aug. 9. 

1003 Coronation Durbar at Delhi. Jan. 9; wire¬ 
less telegraphic messages passed Ijctwecn King 
Edward and President Roosevelt, Jan. 20; Ore 
fatality Colney Hatch Asylum. 61 Inmates 
I>erish. Jan. 27; King Edward left England on a 
visit to Portugal. Mar. 31; disaster to British 
Somaliland expedition. 180 men and 10 olllcers 
killed, April 17; Royal Family of Serbia assassi¬ 
nated. June 11; Pom* Jsx>. XIII. d.. July 20; 
(Ordinal Sarto elected Pope Pius X.. Aug. 4; 
lord Salisbury d.. Aug. 22; Ministerial crlKls; 
Mr. Chaml>crlulri and other inemls.rs of the 
Government resign over the Protectionist 
pn»iM*mls. Sept. 17; Mr. Chamberlain's Fiscal 
Policy promulgated. Oct. 0. 
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1904 Russo-Japanese War commenced. Feb. 8; 
Duke of Connaught appointed Inspector- 
General of the Forces, March 1; death of the 
Duke of Cambridge. March 17: King and 
Queen left Londou for Ireland, April 25: great 
Japanese victory on the Yalu River. May 1; 
excursion steamer caught tire at New York, 
nearly 1.000 lives lc>6t. June 15; death of ex- 
Prcsldent Kruger. July 14; British force 
reached Lhasa. Aug. 3; Russian Port Arthur 
fleet defeated by the Jap*., Aug. 10; VTadi- 
vostock squadron defeated. 14; Earl Grey 
appointed Governor-General of Canada. Sept. 1: 
treaty with Tibet signed at Lhasa, Sept. 7; 
Discovery returned to Spithead from the Ant¬ 
arctic expedition. Sept. 10; Russian forces 
defeated in four days* tight and driven back into 
Mukden, Oct. 10; Russian Baltic squadron 
tired on Hull trawlers Ashing on the Dogger 
Bank, Oct. 22: Government expressed regret 
at the act; President Roosevelt re-elected, 
Nov. 8. 

1905 Port Arthur forts transferred to the Japs., 
Jan. 3; " Red Sunday ’* massacre at St. Peters¬ 
burg. Jan. 22; Grand Duke Sergius of Russia 
assassinated, Feb. 17; Lord Milner resigned 
Hlgh-Comraissiouerebip of South Africa. Earl 
of Sclborue succeeded. March 1; Japanese 
entered Mukden after a tierce fight in which 
30.000 Russian dead were left on the Held, and 
40,000 prisoners secured, the Jap. loss being 
estimated at 50.000. March 10: terrific earth¬ 
quake in northern India, nearly 20.000 lives 
lost. April 4; King Edward visited President 
Loubct in Paris, April 0; plague rampant in 
India. 34.000 deaths announced in one week. May 
9; Togo defeated remnant of Russian fleet, and 
captured Admiral Rozhdestvensky in battle of 
Sea of Japan. May 27; attempted assassination 
of King of Spain in Paris. June 1: King of Spain 
arrived in Igmdcn. June 5; Mr. Gully < Viscount 
Selby) resigns the Speakership, tj; King Oscar 
deposed from the Norwegian throne, June 7; 
Mr. Lowther made Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Aug. 10; Great Eastern Railway 
dbuLster to Cromer express at William. 10 
killed. Sept. 1; inrace signed at Portsmouth 
(U.S.A.) between Russia and Japan, Sept. 6; 
Dr. T. J. Banmrdo. founder of Children's 
Homes, died Sept. 10; new Anglo-Japanese 
treaty formulated, Sept. 27; death of Sir 
Htiin- Irving. Uct. 13; King Edward opened 
Kings way, Oct. 18; freedom of lxmdon City 
conferred on General Booth, Oct. 20; Czar 
Rigned a Constitution at Peterhof, called the 

Russian Magna Charta.** Count Witte 
npjiointed Premier. Oct. 30; King of Greece at 
uindsor. Nov. 13; Prince Charles of Denmark 
elected las king Haakon) to the Norwegian 

Kt > vr 0 ^°ia , fl 1 u : wrecked oir 

St. Malo. lJg lives lost; Mr. A. J. Balfour's 
lonsen alive Government resigned. Dec. 4; Sir 

, J&- rv 1 ?! 1 » “ 1Jai,n . er, !l :ln ******* Premier. 

Diaturbaiiix'>» in Russia, over 1.000 persons 

Ul.mu. Jan. - Parliament 
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200 lives; sinking of Orlando . steamer, after 
colliding with Heliopolis in Bristol Channel, 
14 lives lost. Feb. 17; wreck of the ss. Berlin 
ofT the Hook of Holland, with great loss of life- 
the King opens new Central Criminal Court, Okl 
Bailey, 27; fust Transvaal Parliament opened. 
Mar. 11; Colonial Conference opened; Peace 
Congress opened at New York. Apr. 16; 
Charing Cross and Hampstead Tube Railway 
opened. 22; discovery of theft of State regalia 
at Dublin Castle, July 8; new docks at Cardiff 
opened by the King and Queen; £50.000 
damages and costs paid by the Associated 
Newnpapere, Ltd., to Lever Brothers, Ltd., for 
libel in Daily Mail, 17; Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill passed the Lords, Aug. 20; accident to 
bridge over St. I-awrencc. 70 killed, 31 
1908 Panic at cinematograph exhibition at 
Barnsley, 16 children killed. Jail. 11; cine¬ 
matograph explosion at Boyestown. Penn¬ 
sylvania. over 160 killed, 13; King and Crown 
Prince of Portugal assassinated while driving 
through Lisbon, April 3; Rotherhithe Tunnel 
opened. June 12; Austria's intention of annex¬ 
ing Bonia and Herzegovina announced, Oct. 
3: Mr. William Taft elected President of United 
States, Nov, 3; terrible earthquake, destroying 
a great part of Calabria and Sicily, 150.500 lives 
lost, Dec. 28. 

1809 Old age pensions came into operation, Jan. 
1; colliery accident at West Stanley pit. 
Durham, 168 men and boys killed. Feb. 10; 
deposition of Sultan Abdul Hamid and succes¬ 
sion of his brother Melieined V., April 27; 
Mr. Lloyd George introduced bis first Budget. 
30; Constitution of the South African Union 
signed at Bloemfontein. May 11; Sir Curzon 
\N yllic and 1 >r. J aiaica, who tried to rescue him. 
shot and killed at Imperial Institute by Indian 
student Dhingra, who was hanged, July 1; 
Submarine Cl l sank after collision. 11 lives lost*. 
. 18; despatch published claiming the discovery 
of the North Pole by Commander Peary. Sept. 
6; J Vince 1 to. Japanese statesman, assassinated 
by a Korean. 20; King Leoi»old II. of Belgium 
a.. Dec. 17. 

1910 General Ejection. Liberals remain In i>owe«\ 

‘J a, »V \ b: , Kiu *. E l lwara attacked by biou<liJti.H. 
bulletin issued. May 5; King Edward d.. 0; 
King George \ . proclaimed. 1) ; funeral of King 
ch <>tera in^iwrta. Aug. 9; revo¬ 
lution in Lisbon, fall of the monarchy, proclnmu- 

iw °o a Kt ‘ p Vv ,ic * °S L ^ITcn sentenced, 
i ; 22 .i, a colliery disaster ut Pretoria Pit, 
Jb>lton. 341 lives lost. Dec. 21. 

1911 Coronation of King George V. and Queen 
Maiy. June 22; payment of Meinhere resolution 
pa.‘->ed in II. of C., Aug. 10; strike riots at 

strike begun; 

strike nots nt Llanelly, 5 pereona killed; 
W)* r work. 21; Leonardo 

!>.? \ i,u A ^ Gioconda stolen from Louvre. 

Liverpool strike ended. 25; T. W. Burgess 
swam the Channel. Sept. 0; Italy declared 
1Q ?o 1r “P^^Turkey. Oct. 0. 

191^ Republio established in China, Feb. 12* 
great strike of coal miners, about 1.000.000 
IV, n Amundsen reaches South 

1oie. March 8; coal -trike ends. April 0; Titanic 
Cape Rac%\ 1.035 lives loet. H: 
ft* 1 * Denmark aic<1 ,n Hamburg. May 14; 

iu , I * om1u| b over £12.000 
reaUscd for chanties June 20; dedication of 
Rhodes memorial. Rhodesia. by I„rd Grey 

agaliLsi TVirL H T°i r uf x '{ ;iI * :ln ll - 30: war declared 
JP 1 ™ 1 lVirke) by Montenegro, Oct. 8; Peace 

SS^SS? St - l*atace. Dec! 

Dcihl.S/ H l l{0 by bomb at 

1913 Home Buie Hill passed H. of Common. 
F^ ! 1 ', 110 ' Jn V" war In Balkans resmned! 
voh-inj , '^r of A.»Uirctlc tragedy. & 

u- w. f ( a|,t - ai"l Oates. Kvaus, 

bi.March. 191*2. from 
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editor of Le Figaro, killed by Mme. Caillaux. 
wife of ex-Prcmler. Feb. 10; Mr. Asquith 
assumes post of Minister of War, Mar. 30; 
fishery disaster off Newfoundland. 224 lives 
lost, April 1; Kins and Queen’s State visit to 
Paris, 21; third reading of Home Rule Bill 
passed Commons, majority 77. May 25; the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, nephew and heir 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, was, 
together with hie consort, assassinated at Sara¬ 
jevo. tbe capital city of Bosnia. June 2d; s.s. 
Empress oj Ireland sunk in St. I-awrence after 
collision with Storstadt . 1,014 lives lost; Joseph 
Chamberlain d.. July 2; Mine. Caillaux ac¬ 
quitted; Austria declares war against Servia. 
28; M. Jaurte murdered, 31; Germany declares 
war agaiDSt Russia. Aug. 1; Great Britain 
declares war against Germany. 4; 80.000 Ger¬ 
mans attack LI6se, 6; H.M.S. Amphion sunk 
by mine. 7; German submarine U 15 sunk by 
British cruiser Birmingham, 9; Great Britain 
declares war on Austria, 12; first British 
Expeditionary Force lands in France. 10; 
Germans enter Brussels. 21; Japan declares 
war on Germany. 23; Germans capture Namur. 
24; Germans destroy Louvain. Allies fall back 
towards Carnbrai. 25; Ofttend occupied by 
British marines. Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
sunk by H.M.S. Highflyer off Rio de Oro. 27; 
name of St. Petersburg altered to Petrogmd. 20; 
Germans take Amiens. Sept. 1; great defeat of 
Austrians at Lemberg. 2; Dinant socked. 
French Govcnunent leave Paris for Bordeaux. 
3; li.M.S. But/<hinder blown up by German 
submarine. 259 fives lost. Germans take Rhelms. 
5; Allies t>egin to drive the Germans back from 
the north-east of Paris. Oceanic struck a rock 
and sank off Scotland, 7; British army crosses 
the Marne. 9; Cardinal della Chlesa elected 
Pope as Benedict XV., 10; Louvain retaken by 
Belgians, 11; Germans In retreat, 02 miles 
gained in six days. German cruiser Bela sunk 
by torpedo from British submarine E 9. 1; 
British auxiliary cruiser Carmania sinks Oar 
Trafalgar, German armed cruiser, off 8. 
America. 14; Verdun relieved. Crown Prince's 
army retreating. Home Rule and Welsh Cli. 
Bills ordered to pass to the Statute Book. 15; 
three British cruisers L/ttx/ukir, ID^gue arid 
Cressy) sunk. German cruiser Lmden shells 
Madras. 22; Mallnes bombarded for the third 
time, cathedral destroyed, 26 ; Oar prohibits 
Govt, sale of alcohol in Russia. Oct. 4; Germans 
cross the Scheldt at Tennonde. Schoonaborde 
and Wctteren. A British Marine Brigade and 
two Naval Brigades. representing a total of 
8.000 men. enter Antwerp In aid of the Belgian 
garrison. The seat of the Belgian Govcnunent 
Is removed from Antwerp to Ostend. 7; Ger¬ 
mans Impose a war levy of £20,000,000 on Ant¬ 
werp. 10; the Russian cruiser Ballada (7,775 
tons) torpedoed and blown up by a German 
submarine In the Baltic. 568 lives lost. 11; 
Germans are now marching on Oh tend. Belgian 
Ministry removes to Havre. 13; the Franco- 
BritLsh forces occupy Ypres. II.M.S. Yarmouth 
sinks two of the Emdcn't supply ships off 
Sumatra. 14; Gcnimn forces enter Ostcnd. 
II.M S. Hawks is attacked by German sub¬ 
marines In the North Sea and trunk. 15; the new 
light cruiser Undaunted, commanded by Captain 
Fox, formerly of the Amphom, and accompanied 
by four destroyers, engage* and sinks four 
German destroyers. A Japanese ember sunk 
by a mine In Klao-chau Bay. 200 lives lost. 17; 
another roving German cruiser, the Karlsruhe, 
appears on Atlantic waters, destroys 13 British 
merchant ship*, and successfully eludes capture. 
23; the British destroyer Badger (Commander 
Charles Freemantle. It.N.) sinks a German sub¬ 
marine, 24; the French steamer Admiral Gan- 
tcaums, having on board lietwcen 2.500 and 
2*000 Belgian and French refugees, was blown 
up by a torpedo when some distance out from 
Calais. The fortunate presence of the Channel 
steamer British Queen in the vicinity enabled all 
but from 30 to 40 passengers to Ik* saved. 26; 
Prince J>juL» of Battenberg resigns his position 
un Find. 8ca Lord of the Admiralty. Lord 
Fisher succeeds him, 29; Lille Is taken by the 
Allies. The German cruiser Etnden reappears 
in tho roadstead of Penang, flying the Japanese 
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flag, and succeeds in torpedoing two warships— 
a Russian cruiser and a French destroyer. 30; 
the London Scottish troops make a splendidly 
successful charge at Ypres. H.M.S. Hermes Is 
torpedoed in the Straits of Dover and sunk by a 
German submarine; all the crew saved except 
45. 31; naval battle between German and 
British ships off the coast of Chili the Good 
Hope, Monmouth. and Glasgow embers engaged 
the Srhamhorst. Gneifemau, Isij'Zig. and Dresden 
In stormy weather, the action tasting an hour. 
The Good Hope and the Monmouth, caught fire 
and sank; The Glasgow was not greatly damaged. 
Nov. l. the German raiding cruiser Karlsruhe 
* inks three more British merchant ships. 2; Great 
Britain declares war against Turkey, 5; the 
Admiralty makes official announcement of the 
capture and destruction of the German raiding 
cruiser Etnden, at Keeling (Cocos) Islands, in the 
Indian Ocean, by H.M.S. Sydney. The German 
cruiser Konigsherg has also been forced cut of 
harm’s way. She was discovered on Oct. 30 
by H.M.S. Chatham hiding in shoal water al>out 
six miles up the Rufigi River, opposite Mafia 
Island. German East Africa. 10; H.M.S, Niger ,a 
gunboat submarined In the Downs; officers 
and crew saved. 11; I>onl Roberts died. 14; 
the German forces are once more thrown back 
over the Yser. A German submarine is sunk off 
Wcstende. Turkish forts at the southern end 
of the Red Sea are captured by Indian troops, 
assisted by H.M.S. Duke of Edinteurgh, 15; 
British warships l>otnb:ird the entrance to the 
Zecbmgge ship canal to Bruges. 18; German 
submarine. U 18. is rammed by a British 
warship off the coast of Scotland. German 
destroyer. S 124, rammed by the Luffed Steam¬ 
ship Company’s Anglo-Dane, 23; at 7 53 this 
morning the Bulwark battleship, lying In Sheer¬ 
ness harbour, blew up ami entirely dbnppenred. 
nearly 800 lives being lost. Only 12 saved. 20; 
the Russian army of Galicia wins it signal 
victory. 25.000 Austrians have been taken 
prisoners within the past fortnight 29; l>e Wet 
Is captured by the S. African forces, Dec. l; 
four German warships—the raiding cruisers 
Srhamhorst. Gneiesnau, Nurnberg, and I t ipzig — 
sunk off the Falkland Islands by a British 
squadron commanded by Sir F. Sturdee. The 
engagement lasted five hours and the* Dresden 
escaped. 8; the Germans make another attempt 
to “smash through ” the Allied lints near 
Ypres. but without success, 11; British sub¬ 
marine B 11 dives under five rows of mines in 
the Dardanelles and torpedoes the Turkish 
wart hip Messudiyrh, 13; Serbians recapture 
Belgrade. 14; British Protectorate over Egypt 
proclaimed. 17; a German ember font* made a 
raid ui»on our North-east coast, shelling Scar¬ 
borough. Whitby, and Hartlepool, between 8 
and 9 a.in. A British patrolling squadron tried 
to cut them off. but they succeeded In making 
good their er-cape. 10 ; seven British naval 
seaplanes make an attaek at dn> light on German 
wnndilps lying in tvliilllg Roads off Gnxhaven. 
escorted by the Ardhusa, the Undaunted, a 
destroyer llotllla and submarines. Our ships 
while standing by to pick up the seaplanes were 
themselves attacked by enemy Zeppelins, sea¬ 
planes and submarines. Ix*atine off the attack, 
and succeeding in picking up six of our seaplanes 
after they had discharged bombs " on points 
of military significance.” 25. 

1915 The luittleship Formulable Is Funk in tho 
Channel by a German submarine, Jan. 1; a 
complete defeat overtakes the Turkish army in 
the Caucasus, ft; the French advance in Alsace 
continues. 7; earthquake in Ijike Fucclno dist. 
of Italy, many thousands killed. Avczzuno 
destroyed; Mgr. Benson d. German success 
near Hoinsons. the Kaiser a spectator, 14; 
British patrolling squadron nights three German 
battle-cruisers and an armoured cruiser, tho 
fUUcher. The lAon. flying the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, leads the British 
line. The I Aon, Tiger, J’.iitr'ss ltoyal. A’etc 
Zealand and Indomitable are the British ships 
engaged; and opi>oncd to them are the /Jerf- 
fllnger, Seydlitz. MoUkt, and Blather. A run¬ 
ning fight ensues, and shortly after one o'clock 
tfie Blather caiwizen and sinks. No British 
ships are lost; our casualties are 14 killed and 
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29 wounded. Of the Blocker's crew of 835.123 
are saved, 24; Turks made an attempt to cross 
the Suez Canal at Toussouiu. near Isniollia. 
British troops deliver an attack and the Turks 
fly in disorder. Feb. 2; the Germau Admiralty 
issues an order that neutral ships shall not 
be Interfered with if they are not suspected of 
carrying contraband, but that every British 
ship, whether a war or a merchant vessel, will 
be sent to the bottom of the sea. 11; the Ger¬ 
man advance continues in East Prussia. 13; 
East Prussia evacuated by Russians. 15; air¬ 
raid by 40 aeroplanes (British) on the German 
positions on the Belgian coast. 240 bombs 
dropped in Ostend. Middelkcrke. Ghistelles. and 
Zeebrugge. Eight French aeroplanes assisted 
by a simultaneous attack on the Ghistelles 
aerodrome to prevent German aeroplanes from 
cutting olf our machines. 10; the Germau 
Marine Staff declares a blockade of the British 
Isles from 18: a fleet of 32 British and 
French warships attack the forts at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, 19; Great Britain declares 
the blockade of Germany. Mar. 1; the opera¬ 
tions in the Dardanelles progress. British 
battleships enter the Straits and attack several 
of the forts, doing much damage. 3; the German 
submarine U 8 sunk off Dover by British 
destroyers. 4; German submarine U 12 sunk 
to-day by 1J.M.S. Arid. 10; the German cruiser 
Drtvlen caught near Juan Fernandez by the 
Glasgow. the Kent and the Drama . .Viter live 
minutes’ lighting the Dresden hoisted the white 
flag, and blew up and auuk. 14; an action is 
fought between tho combined British and 
French squadrons and the great fortresses of 
the Narrows in the Dardanelles. Four of the 
forts were silenced, but three vessels of the 
Allied fleets—the Irresistible ami the Ocean, of 
the British fleet, and the Boueet of the French 
squadron—were sunk by mines. 18; the fortress 
of Przeuiysl falls, 22; the German submarine 
U 29 was sunk to-day, 25; Ld. Rothschild, cl., 
31; the Allies gain a brilliant success between 
Arras and l ax Baasee. April 15; British troops 
gain a notable success near Ypres, conquering 
llill 60. 19; the Leon GamMta, French cruiser, 
torpedoed by an Austrian submarine, nearly 700 
lives lost. 27; Cunard liner Lusitania torpedoed 
by a German submarine off the Old Head 
of Kiusale. Nearly 1.500 lives lost. May 7; 
H.M.3. Goliath torpedoed in the Dardanelles, 
600 lives lost. 13; Kwny. accident near Gretna 
Green. 157 killed and over 200 Injured; Italy 
declares war on Austria. 22; Coalition Govt, 
formed. 23; H.M.3. Triumph torpedoed off 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, 26; Italian army 
crosses the Jsonzo. Austrians defeated, Juue 
2; Ministry of Munition* Bill passed; Prceiuysl 
retaken by German and Austrian forces, 3; 
Zeppoliu destroyed 1>etween Ghent and Brussels 
by R. A. J. Wameford at a height of O.OCiO ft., 
7; Germans capture ilalkz. 27; O'Donovan 
Itossa d., 29; Leyluud liner Armenian sunk off 
f£V V)rT , ,l * h l)y a t'crman submarine: 
-0 lives lost. 21 being Americans, July 1; con¬ 
quest of German S.W. Africa. 9; strike of 
200,000 8. Wales miners, 3 5; strike ended, 20; 
Ley land liner Iberian sunk by Gen nan sub¬ 
marine, 30; fall of Warsaw, Aug. 4; British 
troops win a notable success north and west of 
Hoogc. Turkish battleship. Hairredin Bur- 
; tiroes, sunk by British submarine. 9; British 
transport Royal Edicard sunk in the .Egcan 
w £loss of life. 14; Germau Dreadnought 
JIiAUc torpedoed and sunk by British sub¬ 
marine, re; White Star steamer Arabic tor¬ 
pedoed and sunk. 19; Italy declares war on 
Turkey, i0; fall of Brest Lltowsk. 25; J. Keir 
Hardie. M.P.. d.. 20; Sir G. Fanvell d., 30; 
\lhm falls. Sept. 18; British make further 
progress near Loos. Turk* defeated nt Kut- 
el Anuira. 28; George Edwanles d. Oct l* 

V*5 , V* ariiuls cut * r / Scrb,a * 11: Great Britain 
declares war against Bulgaria. It; France 
declares war on Bulgaria. 10; Italy declares 


Canada, d., 30: German cruiser Undine sunk by 
British submarine off the coast of Sweden, Nov. 
7; Lewis Waller d.; E. S. Willard d.. 9: fall 
of Novi Bazar, 20; fierce battle at Ctesiphon. 
22; fall of Monastir, Dec. 2: General’Towns- 
hend reaches Kut-el-Amara, 3; Sir John French 
resigns the British command in France and 
Flanders. Sir Douglas Haig succeeds Sir John 
French in the Brit ish command in France and 
Flanders. 15; British forces withdrawn from 
Anzac and Suvla. 19; P. 6c O. steamer Persia 
sunk by German submarine in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. with great loss of life. H.M.S. Natal 
sunk as the result of Internal explosion while in 
port. 

1916 Mr. Asquith introduces Military Service Bill, 
Jan. 5; evacuation of Gallipoli completed, 8; 
M.S. IJill passed, 24; H.M.S. ArcUwsa striker, a 
mine aud is wrecked, Feb. 13; furious fight ilk? 
nt Verdun, 25; French transport. Produce If.. 
sunk in the Mediterranean, nearly l.OUU lives 
lost. 20; the Maloja, tho Largest P. 6c O. 
liner, sunk off Dover. 155 lives lost. 
27; Germany declared war on Portugal, 
March 11; the cross-Channel steamer Sussex 
torpedoed. 24; British defeated on the Tigris, 
April 9; capture of Trebizoud, 17; Germans first 
use gas on Western front, 27; fall of Kut. 
surrender of General TowushemL 30; First 
Daylight Saving Bill passed. White Star 
steamer Cymric sunk. May 8; great naval Battle 
of Jutland. 31; Lord Kitchener drowned; 
Yuan Shi-Kai. President of China, d., June 5; 
new German attacks at Verdun. 16; Italian 
cruiser Cello de Messina and the French 
destroyer Fourch<& ton>edoed in the Straits of 
Otranto. British steamer Brussels captured 
by Germans. 23; Great British offensive begun 
in the West. July 1; heavy battles on the 
Thiepval Plateau. 5; Mr. Lloyd George becomes 
Secretary of State for War, and Lord Derby 
Under Secretary* 6; second stage of great 
British advance on the Somme begins, 7; 
Delville Wood taken by the British, 15; Sir 
Victor Horsley d.. 16; J. Sant, R.A., d. War is 
costing Britain £0.000.000 a day. 17; British 
capture Pozicres. 25; Captain Fryatt. of the 
Great Eastern steamer Brussels, captured In the 
North Sea, is court-martial led and shot by the 
Germans at Bruges, 28; Sir W. Ramsay d.. 
30; Italians capture Gorizla. Aug. 10; llussi&na 
take Stanislav, 11; H.M. destroyer Lassoo 
sunk off the Dutch coast by enemy submarine. 
13; German High Seas Fleet out. but were 
driven Iwu k after Blight encounter, in which our 
light cruisers the Noliinoham and Falmouth were 
lost, aud two enemy submarines were disposed 
of and a German battleship damaged, 19; great 
defeat of Prussian Guards at Guillemout, 
25: Rumania declares war against Austria 
and Germany, 27; the French score a signal 
success at Verdun. Sept. 0; British operating 
on the Salonika front cross the Struma ami 
defeat Bulgarian troops. 10; “Tanks" first 
used by British, 15; Allied air raid on Kmpp’s 
works at Essen. 24; Allies take Thiepval aud 
Couibles -6; British attack German lines on 
the Somme. Oct. 1; French transport Gallia 
sunk by German submarine with loss of several 
hundred lives. Cunard liner Franconia sunk 
i-y siibniarin 0 in the Mediterranean. 4; 40 
A lied aeroplanes raid the Mauser works at 
Obenniorf and drop 4 tons of bomlw, 13; King 
Otto of Bavaria d.. 16; Cunard liner Alaunia 
jtuik, 19; French obtain great triumph at 
} crvlun. 23; I\ & O. liner Arabia sunk in the 
J^terranean. Nov. 8; Sieukiewics d., 9; 
JintLsli storm Regina trench, and extend their 
line to the north of Thiepval. 11; great battle 
opens on both sides of the An ere. 13; Monastir 
tho Allies, 19; the Emperor of 
'ml? (Fnuicla Joseph) dies. British hospital 
ship Britannic sunk In the .ffcean Sea. DO lives 
}“*; 21: S* r Hiram Maxim d.. 21; Emile Ver- 

poet. d.; City of Birmingham 
i ^ C.ennan submarine. *27; Admiral Sir 
#2“ . J . c,Ico } ) ‘‘Panted First Sea Lord, and 
r David Beatty assumes com- 
, th £ °™ ul , , Heet - 29; liner Cakdonia 
torpedood. Dec. 4; Lloyd Oeonre resigns, loiter 
Mr Asmaith rcslinis. Kine semis for Mr. Bonar 
o. Lloyd George accepts Premiership. 6; 
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War Cabinet instituted. 11; allied ultimatum 
to Greece. 14; President Wilson sends a Note 
to all belligerents, suggesting an avowal of views. 
21; mP/ WMflas Ha ig Inade Field-Marshal. 30. 

1017 ll.M.S. Cornwalli j Punk in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Jan. 7; Admiral Dewey d.; Win. de 
Morgan <*•; Lord Goall killed in action. 1 r>; 
Duke of Atholl d.; Ear) of Elgin d.. 20; Lord 
Cromer d.; British advance on the Tigris, 
holding Turkish trenches on a front of 4.300 
yards. II.M.S. JaiutciiUc sunk off the Irish 
coast, 29; diplomatic relations between United 
states and Germany broken off. Feb. 3; British 
capture Grandcourt. 7; J. W. Waterhouse. 

# ”*• Duchess of Connaught d., 14; fall 

cf kut-el-Amara, Sanna-i-Yat evacuated and 
Aurks in retreat; over 1,700 prisoners taken. 
24; Cunard liner Iaic on in torpedoed; p'rench 
tnuLsport Athos and Italian vessel taking troops 
to Salonika ton>edoed; Belgian relief ship 
K\iphratcs sunk. 25; Count Zeppelin d.. Mar. 9; 
British troops occupy Baghdad. 11; President 
Wilson decides to arm American merchant 
BlnpH. Revolution in Russia. 12; St. Pierre 
Vaast Wood occupied by British. 10; British 
take Hupnume, 17; British take Peronne. Ncsle 
and Cbaulnes. 18; French Dreadnought JJanton 
sunk in Mediterranean. M. lUbot becomes 
trench Premier. 10; British take 40 more 
villages, trench carry Jussy. and force the 
Crozat Canal. British hospital ship Asturias 
toriiedocd. 21; General Murray gains a com¬ 
plete victory over 20.000 l urks at Gaza, cap¬ 
turing IKK) prisoners, 27; war resolution passes 
the American Senate by 81 votes to 6. The 
House of Representatives adopted it by 373 
votes to 50, April 5; Cuba declared war against 
Germany. 7; Vimy Rldee taken by Canadians. 
10; General Maud annihilates 18th Turkish 
Army Corps, taking 1.217 prisoners. 18; Sir 
F. C. Bumand d., 21; great British advance 
along tlie Scan**. 23; Gennan naval raid on 
Ramsgate. 5 casualties, 20; Genera! Koch 
appointed Chief of Staff of the French Army. 
May 16; Lord St. Audries d. British transport 
Cameraman sunk by submarine in Mediter- 
ranean. 03 lives lost, June 2; six Gennan 
destroyer* engaged by Commodore Tyrwhitt. 
sinking S 20. itaid on naval establishments 
In the .Medway. 38 casualties; 4 machines 
brought down and others duinaged. 5; British 
victory in the Yprca salient. Messines Ridge 
Uikeii. 7; King Constantine of Greece alMllcates, 
Ills son Alexander succeeds. 11; p. O. liner 
Mongolia sunk oil Bombay. 23; first Amerieau 
contingents arrive In France. 20; fieri. Allenb) 
assumes Palestine command. 20; Sir H. Tree d.. 
July 2; Austrian front west of Stanlslau broken, 
p; ll.M.S. 1 mujuanl blown up. over 700 lives 
lost. 0; Rumlan retreat logins. 10; ll.M.S. 
Aruulne torpedoed. 38 killed. 30; Briti-h 
capture Hill 70, Aug. 15; Canadians enter Iaths, 
{} Pnx-lulmcd a Republic. Sept. 15; 

ll.M.S. Drake torj**docd off Ireland. Oct 2’ 
Sir W. Lnurier resigns Canadian Liberal leader¬ 
ship. 3; British victory on Passehendacle Ridge. 
4; Mr. and Mrs. Claude Askew drowned at sea. 5 ; 
Uusseln Kemal Puslia. Sultan of Egypt d., 9; 
yjf JV. Byles d.; Rev. T. Spurgeon d. Two 
British destroyers. Marj Bose and StnmglsAr. 
JKnik; 135 lives lost. 17; Sir J. Whitehead d.. 
20; Mr. Redmond moves vote of censure on 
Government on Irish policy. Debated by 211 
voU;h to 7tt; French victory on the Alsuc. 23; 
ltAliaiig In retreat. 21; Passcheridaele won by 
1 :i| Kuiians, Nov. 0; JUndenburg Line smashed 
on a 10-mlie front. 20; United States declares 
, ttr with Austria-Hungary. Dec. 7; fall of 
uerusaieii), 9; Ru«so-Cennari arm 1st Ire signed, 
flit? y, en,IILn atUck * Carnbral, aided by IhjuJd 

10 }. 8 N cw Man Power Bill Introduced In the 
CooJirioiis by Sir Auckland Geddes. 
»I\i J/ 4; f xmva * engagement at Imbros; Gochrn 
lUtu , from the Strait* ami sink 

li< P jl/ln ,4l| d n small monitor; Jimhu 
-i.'jr. ftnd Ooeljen beached; two Gennan 
ZZ25£ yen ,nlned nrul sunk III North Sea. 17 
aT?! 0 ”* Anchor liner Tuscania. carrying 
an ! ruo *** tonsidrxd off the Irish coast: 

VJ® missing, Feb. 6; Russia out of 

* war, 10; Dover shelled by a German hub- 
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marine. 15; British hospital ship Glenart Castle 
sunk In Bristol Channel: 38 saved out of 200. 
20; Rumania agrees to enemy peace terms. 
Mar. 4; John Redmond d.. 6; hospital ship* 
Guildford Castle torpedoed in Bristol Channel, 
but reaches port. 10; Germans launch their 
first attack on a front of 50 miles, from the Oise. 
5, e ? r f V* F*re. to the Sens*, near CroiselJes, 21; 
British withdraw to the Somme. 23; Neale and 
Coureelette evacuated by the British and 
r rench. 25; massed Gennan onslaught at Vimy 
Ridge. 28; great enemy assault with 20 divisions 
along roads leading to Amiens. April 4; British 
pressed back to top of Ridge aud to Ploegsteert. 
10 ; second German attack on Messines Ridge, 
General Foch appointed Generalissimo of the 
Allied armies in France. 14; British withdrawal 
in the Pitsschendaele area. 10; British naval 
rtid on Zeebnigge and Ostend. 22; British 
ngain ViUers-Bretonneux, 25; big Gennan 
defeat on a 10-mile front, 29; i>eace signed 
between Rumania and the Central Powers, 
May 7; H.M.S. Vindictive , laden with concrete, 
sunk in Ostend barlnvur. 9. British armed 
mercantile cruiser Moldavia ton>edoed and sunk. 
23; gnat liattle between the Ai?ne and Vesle. 
28; Gemmns bomb Paris. 30; U.S. transport 
President Lincoln torpedoed and sunk in Euro¬ 
pean waters. 31; great Austrian offensive. 
June 15; great Austrian defeat. 23; II.M. 
hospital ship Llandovery Castle ton>edoed and 
sunk, homeward bound from Canada: 234 
missing, 27; Americans carry the village of 
> aux, July 1; Australians and Americans 
capture Ilameil. 4; Vahid Ed-Din proclaimed 
Sultan of Turkey. 8; great new German attack 
oi>cns on a 60-mile front east and west of 
Rheims. H.M. transport Barunoa sunk, 15; 
Ex-Czar Nicholas shot. 16; great French 
counter-attack on a 27-mile front. 18; White 
Star liner Justicia torpedoed ui d sunk off 
Ireland; 10 live* lost. 20 ; Allies cross the Marne 
at Chassins and Passy, 22; anned mercantile 
cruiser Marmora torpedoed: 100 of the crew- 
lost, 23; desperate attack by Americans on 
Prussian Guards. Aug. 2; Soteaona and ('rise 
line won. 3; Education Bill passed. 5; British 
take Morlancourt. 9; M on td idler carried. 10; 
French complete capture of Lasslgny Massif. 
15; British troops cross the Ancre. 10; Genend 
Byng opens a strong offensive north of the 
Ancre, and by night had captured Jieaucourl. 
Bucquoy, Ablainzevllle. Meyermcv flic, and 
< oureellea. 21; British press forward, recap- 
luring Albert, taking 6,000 prisoners. Las- 
slgny occupied. 22; the British offensive makes 
great strides. 23; the French capture Rove, 27; 
British capture Bapauine. French take Noyon, 
29; Bailleul occupied by British. 30; Aus¬ 
tralians capture PC-ronnc. Sept. 1; German 
retreat from the Vesle In gins, 4; AincTioans 
capture the St. Mlhlcl salient. 13; Bulgarian 
front broken through near Monastlr. Great 
strike of Lancashire cotton-spinners. irt; Bui- 
garia pleads for annlstlce. 28; French capture 
St. Quentin. All the German Secretaries of 
State resign. Oct. 3; Germans retreat on Lille. 

4; Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicates. 7; Uam- 
brui taken by British and Canadian troops. 9; 

De Cateau captured. Irish mail-boat Leinster 
torpedoed. 400 passengers killed or drowned. 

10; French occupy I-oon. 13; British occupy 
Ostend. General Plumcr’s forces capture W er- 
Jlecvi. CoinlneH, and llalluln. and 150 guns. 17; 
Doual captured. 19; Anglo-jtalian forces cross 
the Flaw. 25; great Italian advance. 29; British 
enter \ alenciennes. Nov. 2; Austria accepts 
Imposed U-nns. and makes full surrender, 3 ; 
American troop* enter Sedan. 0; revolutionary 
movement spreads over Germany, 8; Kaiser 
abdicates and escapes to Holland. 9; Canadians 
occupy Mons; armistice signed by German 
Plenipotentiaries; firing stopj>ed on all fronts; 
great Jubilation throughout Britain and allied 
countries. 11 ; King Nicholas of Montenegro 
deposed; Montenegro unites with Serbia under 
King Peter. 20. 

1919 Peace Conference In Paris. Feb. 3; Hawker 
and Grieve start from Newfoundland for their 
flight across the Atlantic. May 18; first direct 
air-flight across the Atlantic by Cupt. AI cock 
and Lieut. W. Brown. June 16; Interned 
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German fleet scuttled at Sea pa Flow. 19; 
Treaty of reace with Germany signed at 
Versailles. 28; British Naval Airship R34 
leaves on her voyage across the Atlantic. July 
2; K 34 lands on Long Island, 6; Peace Cele¬ 
bration throughout the country, 19; Two 
minuted* silence kept at 11 o'clock in memory 
of the Glorious Dead. Nov. 11; Lady Aator 
returned as MJ\ for Plymouth. 28; Capt. Boss 
Smith completed flight from Engl a n d toAustralia, 
Dec. 10; Attempt on life of Lord French near 
Phoenix Park. Dublin. 19. 

1920 Peace Treaty ratified in Paris, Jan. 13; 
First meeting of League of Nations in Paris 
under presidency of M. Lion Bourgeois. 1C; 
M. Paul Deschanel elected Pres, of French 
Republic; Prohibition came into force in U.S.. 
17; Esthonian independence recognised. Feb. 2; 
Parliament opened. 10; First meeting in London 
of Council of League of Nations, Mr. Balfour 
presiding, 11; Opening meeting of Supreme 
Allied Council at Downing Street, 12; Massacre 
of 7.000 Armenians in Cilicia by the Turks, 10; 
Announcement of Allies* decision not to deprive 
Turkey of Constantinople. 17; Denmark Joined 
tlie League of Nations, March 4; Militarist 
Revolution in Germany. 14; Prince of Wales 
left England on his tour to Australia and New 
Zealand; Constantinople occupied by Allied 
Troops. 10; French troops occupy Frankfurt. 
Darmstadt and Ilauau as a result of the German 
advance on the Ruhr; Further massacres in 
Armenia, April 6; Joan of Arc canonised at St 

? cter*B at Rome, May 10; Title of Duke of 
ork conferred on Prince Albert. June 5; 
Fighting between British and Turks at Ixmld, 
10; Annexation, under name of Kenya Colony, 
of East Africa Protectorate announced, July 8: 
Protocol containing the Allies* disarmament 
terms signed by Germany at Spa. 9; Lord 
rlsher d., 10; Empress Eugenie d.. 11; Rioting 
in Belfast, 22: Peace Treaty with Turkey signed 
at 8cvies, Aug. 10; Garrisons cut off In Meso¬ 
potamia, Sept. 9; Resignation of French Pre?l- 
dent. M. Deschanel. 15; M. Millcnvnd elected 
President of France. 23; Women graduates 
admitted fur first time to degrees in Oxford 
Uiuvenuty, Oct. 14; Coal strike declared. 10; 
Ivjiig Alexander or Greece d.. 25; End of cad 
strike. Nov. 4; Anuh cisary of Armistice; 
Cenotaph unveiled by the King in Whitehall; 
an unknown Warrior burled In Westminster 
Abbey. 11; First meeting of League of Nations 
at Geneva. 15; Outrage In Dublin. 14 British 
officers murdered. 21; D’Annunzio declares 
*ar against Italy. Dec. 1; New silver coins 
issued. 13; Austria admitted to the League of 
Nations, lu; King* Constantine returns to 
Athena. 10; Italians attack Fiunie, 27; Sur- 
render of D'Annunzio. 29. 

oT. S i , n! nari, \ e 6 fiU!lk with hands. Jan. 
ifo*«n^?- cs w i:iJ >arla Conference fix German 
Reparations Bill: total of £11.300.000.000 to 
be payable in 42 year*. Feb. 7; Arrival In 
London of the German representatives to the 

SS¥ lcU U 2 ? : ■> llua ultimatum to 
Germany statlm; that unless Paris Agreement 

l* I mi i-n >> t fc ' llo f wi1 ^ Monday measures would 
Iniit 'i to eafore* it. Mar. 3; German dele- 

Dublin 1 '*-° %?T rl , ln ' fcu ‘“ Kciu outrages in 
ijupun. Allied troops occupy Dusscldorf 

a “ d KuJirurl -Coal strike declared; 
State of emergency proclaimed In Great Britain 
tk 'nTcrentc between the Government an,l 
the miners ended In deadlock. April 7; Decision 
by transport workers and railway men to 
declare strike in support of miners. 13; Triple 
AUlauce strike threat withdrawn. 16: Mr 
Whitley elected Speaker ol the House of 
Con mow; Government offer of irrant -,f ten 
millions rejected by miners, in, RioLiir 

F1 ? t fcl ' , U '" 1 f( ' r 'tlw Nortln ni 
fW n c ? tl!:in ' C1 ' 1 ' Battle In Lublin 

Of \ i„fnp 1IO o' u n t,urnt Uown - 25; First sitth!g 

CV-i^lnnot.n!’ a "p nt •“ Sir dames 

V ‘ n * Premier. June 7; Miners* 

Shn t i^i ULs '! ^F’ctlon of Government teruw- 

Sr iSi r £i“c!r^ 8 “burt«. « 
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noted airman, killed while flying, 12 ; First 
rainfall in England after prolonged drought, 15 ; 
Government proposals made to Ireland offering 
Dominion status with complete autonomy in 
taxation and finance and power to maintain a 
military home defence force. 20; Railways 
•decontrolled. Aug. 16; Meeting of Dail Eireann 
to discuss Government's offer; Death of King 
Peter of Serbia. 10; The Emir Feisal crowned 
King of Irak iMesopotamia). 23; Airship R 38 
wrecked by explosion over the Humber, 24 ; 
Official end of Great War. 31: Fighting in 
Turkey. Sept. 1; The QutM left London for 
Antarctic; Eighty-four million working days 
lost by strikes in 1921, 17; Oppau (Germany) 
explosion. 2.500 killed and wounded, 21; 
Heligoland fortresses demolished, Oct. 14; 
Revolutionary movement in Portugal. Prime 
Minister killed. 19; Ex-King Carl of Austria 
Hies to Hungary and Joins Royalist army, 23; 
Ex-King Carl's coup fails, he is taken prisoner, 
24; Parliament prorogued. Nov. 10; Armistice 
Day commemorated throughout the kingdom, 
11; Washington Conference opened by Presi¬ 
dent Harding; Mr. Hughes projxjsee ten years’ 
naval holiday anti scrapping of older warships, 
to conform to limit of proposed ratio; Mr. 
Balfour proposes forbidding construction of 
submarines. 12; M. Briand at Washington Con¬ 
ference elates France's necessities, and Mr. 
Balfour promises British supi>oit in case of 
German aggression. 21; The four-power (U.S.A., 
Great Britain. France, and Japan) agreement 
for preservation of i»cace in Pacific for 10 yearn 
arrived at; also Yap agreement between U.S.A. 
and Japan. Both signed 13th; Anglo-J&pancne 
alliance to be dropped. Dec. 10; Washington 
Conference agrees proposed naval limitations, 
percentage in capital skips to be U.S. and Great 
Britain 5. Japau 3. France and Italy 1 70. 15; 
Financial transactions in Russia at rate of 
500.000 roubles to one United States dollar. 
10. Parliament prorogued, 19; Zaglilui Pasha 
ordered .to leave Cairo, 22. deported to Ceylon 

o()t II. 

1922 Great fire at Hartlepool, hundreds home¬ 
less. Jan. 4; Dublin Castle handed over to Pro¬ 
visional Government. 1G; Lord Mountstephen 
leaves £750.000 to King Edward’s Hospital 
hund. 20; Five-power naval treaty passed at 
Washington; Britain gives up Wei lial Wei to 
Inina; Britain s dead weight debt for 1921-2 
announced os £7.585.400.000. Feb. l; Cardinal 
RjjtU. Archbishop of Milan, elected I>oi*e Plus 
e: .PrtncesH Mary monies Viscount Las- 
cellcb; termination of British Protectorate over 
WW announced. 38; Submarine II 43 sunk 
with nil hands at Gibraltar. March 23- Four- 
l-ower Paclllc Treaty mtiiled br U.S. Senate. 
r; ■ 1 • * G- ftcRincr Eowt sunk off Usliant 
May 30; 8.9. JJ lltsJiirt wrecked on Great Barrier 
Island, 31; Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wiiwm 
nsflosslnatcd. June 22; Heavy lighting in 
Dublin, the Four Courts blown up. July *»■ 

M'.f 2P e S“i , “? Lcc ,- S oun,y I,al) - 17: h.m! 

V 1 a r Ratetoh wrecked in Straits of Belle 
Kir’^ ,UJ *iV* 4 rt: l» li r Griffiths, President of Dull 
" '.»« •!> Dublin. 12; General Michael 
ix lliis shot dead in ambush, 22; Geneva 
0 *J. €a *-? ,e of Nations opens. Sept, t • 

*£”“2? f ,° r n 1 "?, 8 Cui ’ w, ”‘ by Barnard; Irish’ 
.Parliament meets; Mr. Cosera vc 

V Sn,yT1 ' a 1,1 Hames; value 
of Ru^uui irouble al>out ! i million to the £ 11 

MusmpLa kemal. the TurkLsh Nationtll leader' 
now practically dictator, sends amwaul 

onr^T 10 - 1 ^ AiIk ' s: ^tish ««»t onS to 


cuiion of rebeta in 


r„—* , ; uiaiinuaincu 

L/iTt by lord Carnan ou, 29; 
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Mr. T. M. Healy appointed Governor-General 
Irish Free State and Duke of Abercom for Nor¬ 
thern Ireland (Ulster), Dec. 8. 

1923 Reparation Conference fails: French troops 
despatched to Ruhr. Jan. 8; Ex-King Con¬ 
stantine dies in exile. 11; U.S. terms for funding 
of debt accepted. Feb. 2; Turks refuse to sign 
Peace Treaty at Lausanne, 4; Value of mark 
falls below 150.000 to £. 13; Ix>rd Carnarvon 
dies in Cairo. April 5; Budget Speech. 16; Cd. 
off Income Tax; Con>oration Tax reduced to 
Od.; Beer £1 per Barrel; Postage. 1 id. for 2 oz., 
20; Lausanne Conference resumed. 23; Duke 
of York marries Lady E. Bowes-Lyon. 26; 
German oiler of 1.500 millions for Reparations 
rejected by France. 6; Peremptory note by 
Britain to Soviet Government. 8; 90 Irish 
deportees released. 17; Mr. Bonnr Law ill arid 
resigns Premiership. 10; Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
asked to form a Government. 22; Text of new 
Rent Control Bill issued. June 4; Mr. Irish's 
“Papyrus'* wins Derby. 6; New German 
reparation order; Revolution in Bulgaria; 
Princess Christian dies. 0; Death of Pierre 
Loti. 10; Maurice Hewlett dies. 15; Etna in 
eruption, 16; survivors of h.s. Trtr<**a reach 
land after 1.200 miles (22 days) in small boats. 
26; Sir Jas. Reid. M.D., dies. 28; 40.000 
dockers on strike. July 5; France ramies 
Washington Navy Treaty. 7; Turkish peace 
agreement at Lausanne. 9; Cnpt. K. H. Robin¬ 
son wins King's Prize at Bisley. 21; 27 killed 
in pit explosion at Maltby in Yorkshire. 28; 
President Harding. U.8.A.. dies. Aug. 2; Mr. 
Calvin Coolidge. vice-president, succeeds. 3; 
Channel swum by Sullivan in 27 hours; Carter 
wins Aerial Derby at 192 miles per hour. 6; 
Tiniboechl swims Channel In 164 hours. 11; 
Hong Kong swept by typhoon. 18; Allied 
evacuation of Constantinople. 25; Italo-Greek 
conflict. Corfu bombarded. 31; Great earth¬ 
quake in Japan. Tokio and Yokohama in ruins. 
Sept. 1; Sir NViillam Treloar dies. 0; Lord 
Leverhulxne abandons his industrial schemes 
at Stornoway and gives building and land 
valued at £1.000.000 to inhabitant* of Lewis; 
C. Toth swims from France to England in 16 
hours 64 minutes. 9; Irish Free State admitted 
to League of Nat lores. 10; Army revolt in Spain. 
King Alfonso calls on Marquis de Estrella, the 
leader, to form a Government. 14; Lo rd Morley 
of Blackburn dies. 23; Gordon-Bennett balloon 
race ends disastrously. 5 lives and 3 balloons 
lost. 24; Pit disaster at Falkirk. 41 miners 
trapped by water. 25; Civil Dictator appointed 
in Bavuria. 28; French boxer Carpentier t 
defeats Beckett in 20 second*. Oct. 1; 5 men 
re/cued alive at Falkirk after 9 day* Im¬ 
prisonment in mine. 4; Isao Kun metalled 
President of China. 10; Rhino Repub¬ 
lic proclaimed, Bavaria delicti the Reich. 20; 
Turkish Republic proclaimed. Kcinal Pasha 
first president. 29; Mr. Bouar Law dies. 30; 
Mr. Baldwin fit Manchester advocate* protec¬ 
tion for British Industries. Nov. 2; Mr. Bonnr 
Iaw burled in Westminster Abltey. 5; Ludcn- 
dorf and Hitler fall in their Bavarian revolt, 
8; Sir L. Newton installed Lord Mayor of 
London, 9; Parliament as-emblcs. 13 ; 
Premier announce* dissolution. 16; German 
Cabinet falls; Luxor Tomb reopened. 2*3; 
Dr. Marx forms a new German < ablnet ; L/>rd 
Lorebum dies, 30; Dinaslrous Hoods in Italy, 
liec. 1; Pit disaster at Sheffield. 7 killed 40 
Injured, 3; General Election. Mr. Baldwin * 

E Icy defeated; 269 Coreservailve* elected. 191 
bour, 106 Liberals and other*; Eight women 
members returned, 6; Sir E. Treves die*. •: 
Lord bhauglmosy die*. 10; King George II. 
of Greece exjHdlcd. 19; French airship bumu U 
lout with all hand*. 20; Jereey dies. 31. 

1924 Veuizel ** elected President of Greek 
National Assembly. 6; Parliament meets; 
Mr. Whitley re-elected 8j»cakcr. H; Sulmuirine 
L 24 sunk. 43 lives lo*t. 10; King open* Parlia¬ 
ment. 16; Mr. Baldwin's Govt, defeated. 21; 
Serious railway Mtrtke start*. 21; JaiiIh die*; 
Mr. Baldwin resign*. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Invited to form a Government. 22; Woodrow 
Wilson dies. Feb. 3; VenLrelo* resign*. 4; 
Parliament meet*. 12; Great dock strike. 18; 
Explosion at Frith. 12 killed. 18; Sir U. Lucy 
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dies, 20: Dock strike end**. 25; Abolition of 
Caliphate, March 3; Sir F. Bridge dies, 18; 
King George II. of Greece deposed and a 
Republic declared. 25; Tram strike ends. 31; 
Reparation* Exi>crt Commit tee Report 
Issued, April 9; Free travel for 'M.P.'s 
voted: Herr Stinnes dies, 10; Shipyard 
lockout. 12; Anglo-Soviet Conference in 
London. 14; Wembley Exhibition c»i>ened by 
King. 23; Newcastle beat Aston Villa 2-0 in 
Cup Final, 26; First Laliour Budget by Mr. 
Snowden—reduction in sugar and tea duties. 
29; Geu. Townshend dies. May 18; bir E. 
Goschen dies, 20; J»rd 1 irrie dies. 6; Ix>n! 
Derby's *'Sansovino " wires Derby. 11; Pres. 
Mdlerend resigns, M. Doumcrgue elected, 13; 
Mallory and Irvine killed on Ml. Everest. 19; 
Sir D. M. Probyu dies. 20; 1 te. 1>. Burke. 
Canada, wins King’s Prize at RMey. July 
19; Joseph Con Rid dies. Aug. 3; Treaties 
with Soviet signed; much dissatisfaction ex¬ 
pressed. 8; Germans at London Conference, 9; 
Military riots in Sudan. 15; Dawes Scheme 
accepted by 1/mdon (Conference. Ruhr evacua¬ 
tion agreed to; Cobham win* Air Race. King's 
Cup. 16; London Agreement signed. Reich¬ 
stag accepts. 30; Chinese Civil War starts. 
Sept. 3; U.S. airmen complete world tlight. 
23; Zaghlul Pasha in London. 25; Fighting 
at Mecca. King Hussein abdicate*. King All 
elected. Oct. 1; League of Nations session 
ends. Peace protocol adopted with Disarma¬ 
ment Conference arranged for 1925. 2; Ixil>our 
Govt, defeated ami resigns. 9; Chinese ( ivjl 
War ends. 13; Pekin coup; Pres. 'IVao Kun 
resigns, 25; General Election: large Conserva¬ 
tive majority. 29; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
resigns. Mr. Baldwin forms a new Cabinet. 
Nov. 4; U.S. Presidential election: Mr. Coolidge 
re-elected. 10; Sir A. I.. Bower Lord Mayor of 
London. 10; Sirdar assassinated in Cairo: ships 
sent to Egypt. 19; Soviet Treaties dropped. 21; 
King opens Parliament. Dec. 9; Mr. F. Dicksee 
new P.R.A., 16; Aeroplane crash at Purley: 
8 killed. 24; Gale* and Hoods all over the 
country during closing days of 1924. 

1926 Trotsky dismissed. Jan. 17; Mr. Asquith 
accept* peerage a* Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
26; I,ord Grenfell dies. 27; l-ord Blyth dies. 
Feb. 8; Parliament reassemble*. 10; Pru idem 
Ebert dies. 2b; Geneva protocol rc.ocud l»> 
Great Britain. March 12; Madame I ussaud * 
burnt down. 18; Lord Curzon dies, 20; Singa¬ 
pore base approved again, 23; Prince of Wales 
start* on African tour. 28; I/>rd l<awlinson dies; 
Cambridge finish boat-race alone, Oxford iKiat 
swamped, time 21 mlxi. 51 soc. 28; Mine 
disaster at Newcastle. 38 miners trapped by 
water, 30; Jean do Keszhe die*. April 3. 
Attempt to murder King Boris of Bulgaria; 
John Sargent. K.A.. dies. 14; Aiivhip R 33 torn 
from mooring* in a storm, but returns next day . 
Bomb outrage in bolia Cathedral. 140 killed. 
16; New French Cabinet. M. Palnlcv6 Prime 
Minister. 17: Mr. Churchill's Budget: »*/. oil 
Income tax; slight relief In super tax, but In¬ 
creased death duties; McKenna duties restored, 
and a revenue duty on silk promised, together 
with old age pensions at 06 and i>creslon* for 
widow* and children. 21; Sheffield United 
defeat Cardiff In luuil for Football Cup. 25; 
Hiinlcnburg elected German President. 26; 
1 Ati*\ i^evcrhulme and Admlnil btunloe die. 
May 7; Duke of Rutland die*. 8; Mr J. Baird 
to be Gov.-Gen. of Australia. 8; I>onl Milner die*. 
13; Mr Rider Haggard dies. 14; Anuinu.cn 
starts u, fly to N. Pole. 21; IzmJ AJIenby resigns. 
Sir George l.loyd succeeds as High (omr. for 
Egypt, 21; Earl of Vpre* dies, 22; Air. Moras'* 
“ Manna " win* Derby. 27. Rioting in bhang 
liai rteriou*. June 1; F lamina rion. French 
Ostron.. die*. 4; Allied note on disarmament 
handed to Germany. 4; Ainiind*en returns to 
Hpitziiergeii after four weeks’ absence at Pole; 
continued attacks on British in China; coujf 
d'tt'U in Athens. 25; OmI milling deadlock, 
owners’ proposal* rejected. July 3; < apt. 

Barnard win* Mug * Cup air race round Britain. 
4 ; Moroccan war—peace offer to Abdel Krlm; 
Kej*oricd discovery of cancer genu. 11; bummer 
Time Bill passe*. 3rd bat. in April to 1st bat. in 
Oct., 17; King * Prize at Bisley won by A- 
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Smith, City of London Rifle Club, 18; Wm. 
J. Bryan, U.S.A. diea, 25; £10.000.000 voted 
in Bubvention of coal miners’ wages. Aug. 6; 
Serious seamen’s strike in Australia, 20; trench 
and Spanish troops co-operate in Moroccan 
war, 20; U.S. airship Shenandoah destroyed. 
13 killed. Sept. 3; Mr. Chamberlain speaks on 
•• Security Pact 0 at Geneva. 10; Prince of 
Wales held up in Chile by snow, 12; Parliament 
buildings in Toklo destroyed by fire, 18; Kobt. 
Williams elected Chairman of Labour Party. 
Oct. 2; Locarno Conference on Security Pact, 
5; Vertical ascent of special aeroplane at Fam- 
bo rough. 13; Prince of Wales arrives home, 10; 
Shah of Persia deposed. 31; Reservoir burets 
near Com*ay. 17 lives lost. Nov. 2; Sir Wm. 
Pryke Installed Lord Mayor of London. 9; 
Submarine M 1 sunk off Devon coast with all 
Lauds, 12; Lord Leith of Fyvic dies. 14; Parlia¬ 
ment meets. 16; Australian elections—victory 
for Constitutional Methods in boih Houses, 10; 
Queen Alexandra dies. 20; King of Siam dies. 
20; Treaty of Locarno signed in Loudon, Dec. 1; 
Mr. Chamberlain receives the K.G.; Rating aud 
Valuation Bill passes third reading; Irish 
Boundary question settled, 8; Riza Shah 
Paiilevi elected Shah of Persia. 13; League of 
Nations Council grants Iraq claims; Safe¬ 
guarding of Industries Bill (Duties) passed; 
King All of Hedjaz resigns. Abdul Aziz I. Saud 
now rules. 19; Hagley’s Hall burnt. 24: Year 
1025 finishes with great lloods ail over Euroi>e. 

1926 General Pangnloa virtual dictator in Greece, 
Jan. 4; Widows' and Orphans' Pensions Act 
comes into operation, 5; lbn Saud proclaimed 
king of the Uedjaz in Yeddah. 11; Evacuation 
of Cologue by British troops, 31; King opens 
Parliament. Feb. 2; Germany requests member¬ 
ship of League of Nations, 8; Cobham arrives 
Cape Town, 17; Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
bunted. Mar. 0; League of Nation Council 
meets at Geneva, $; Cobham’s Cape flight 
finishes at Croydon. 13; League of Nations 
crisis ou Germany's application which Brazil 
obstructs—Sweden otters to resign; Coal Report 
—No further subsidy and nationalisation 
rejected, 15; Deptford market sold to War 
Oiiice for £3S7,UOO; International Conference 
ou working dny hours. 19: Govern¬ 
ment accepts Coal Commission Report. 31; 
Parliament adjourns. April 1; Moedem-Hlndu 
riots in Calcutta, many killed, 2; Military coup 
in Peking—Chief Executive deposed; Aero¬ 
plane collision at Henlow, 5 killed. 10; Pangulos 
elected Greek President. 11; Parliament meets; 
Coal dispute—Miners* Reply to recommenda¬ 
tions of Commission. 13; Coal duullock— 
Premier meets Miners* Federation; Thirteen 
Lubour meml>era suspended. 15; A great 
General Strike in support of the miners is 
called which lasts until May 12—Extraordinary 
scenes in London and provinces ow ing to stop¬ 
page of transport-Many textile and other 
industries idle for lack of fuel and raw material. 
—The dally newspapers appear as single sheet, 
or not at all; Volunteers flock to Government's 
assistance In large numbers and amateur drivers 
run trains, buses, and food lorries under convoy 
and thus efiectually break the strike against 
the community. 3; Lieut. Byrd, U.S.N., liies 
over Polar region and rei»ortfi no open water. 9; 
Marshal PUsudski captures Warsaw and forms 
new Govenunent for Poland. 14; Airship 
bora* makes successful flight across Polar 
region. 16 ; Coal dispute—deadlock complete, 
20. Abd-el-Krim surrender*. 27; Lord Wool- 
avington s Coronach " wins Derby. June 2; 
Lord Astors -Short Story'* wins Oaks. 4 ; 
\uVi U 5^ K Hospital, Bloomsbury, closed; 
Meiba s farewell, 2o ; Mining houre Bill carried, 

iff* l : i C i pl ^ n Br ^ d Whig’s Air Cup. 10; 
Miss Ederie swims Channel in record time. Auk. 

'^V. i o Ubll Q irln ^ * fa,ks at Hevonport. 0 
yktinis. 9; Cobham arrives Mell>oume. 15 ; 

Cricket C hampionship, Sept. 2; 
in 11 hours 5 mins.: T.U. 
•firs - H T nU H ^ Usslan dictation; •• Coronach " 
***« record time. 9; League of 
admitted—SpainwJth- 
‘Ss 1 2* frers h air liner crashes near Ton- 
bridge, t ireoplc burned to death Oct 2 - 
• Government's Coal proposal* reS^&lon 
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to call out Bafety men, 7; Imperial Conference 
—opening ceremony, 19; ELM.8. Valerian 
founders in hurricane near Bermuda. 22; 
Belgian franc stabilised—Exchange rate 35 new 
Belgaa of 5 francs each, or 175 paper francs to 
English pound. 25; Third reading of Electricity 
Bill.12: Italy wins SchneidetCup—average speed 
246 miles per hour. 13; Coal dispute ending; 
9 killed and 6 injured in rail smash near Rother¬ 
ham, 19; Imperial Conference ended, 23; 
Peace in Coalfields—men ordered back to work, 
20; China—naval detachments landed at 
Hankow. 29; Miners return to work—emer¬ 
gency regulations revoked. Dec. 2. 

1927 8ir J. Craig made a Viscount, Jan. 1; 
Wireless telephone to New York at a charge of 
£15 for 3 minutes opened, 7; 73 lives lest in 
Montreal cinema fire, 9; State opening of 
Council House at New Delhi, 18; Explosion at 
Betteshanger Colliery, Kent—4 killed. 28; 
Revolt in Oporto—town bombarded. Feb. 5; 
King opens Parliament. 8; train collision at 
Hull, many killed and injured. 14; Council of 
League of Nations at Geneva—Herr Stresemann 
as president. Mar. 7; Earthquake in Japan— 
great loss of life, 10; Calcutta Cup—Scotland 
beats England by 21 points to 13, 19; 
Outrage on foreigners at Nanking—Consulates 
looted, 24; Grand National won by ** Sprig." 
25; Duke of York arrives at Sydney, 26; Major 
Scagrave drives a car at a speed of over 200 
miles per hour, April 1; Government 
brings in Trades Dispute Bill. 4; Beam 
service to Australia starts, 8; Apology de¬ 
manded from China for Nanking outrage; 
Budget proposals—increased duty on wines, 
tobacco and matches—12 millions to be appro¬ 
priated from Rood Fund surplus. 11; Cidna 
—new Government set up at Nanking, lb; 
Duke of York arrives lu Melbourne. 21; 
New Zealand otters one million towards 
cost of Singapore base; Cardiff beats Arsenal 
in English Cup Final. 23; Parliament assembles. 
20; Extensive Mississippi floods—thousands of 
refugees in camps. May 1; Newcastle Association 
League Champions—Middlesbrough lead Second 
League. 7; Canberra, the new Capital of 
Australian Commonwealth, inaugurated by- 
Duke of York, 0; Colouial Office Conference— 
24 Colonies represemed. 11 ; Arcoe offices 
raided by police. 12; Gnat floods ou Mississippi, 
10 ; French President in Loudon, 17; Lind¬ 
bergh ffies Atlantic alone. 21; Relations with 
boviet Government severed—Trade Agreement 
abrogated. 24; British Note to Egypt pre¬ 
sented. 30; Derby won by Call Boy.'* June 1; 
Oaks won by •‘Beam.” 3; Chamberlain tiles 
from Isow \ork to Berlin, 0; Russian Red 
ierror revived: many executions. 15: Trade 
onions Bill—third reading in Commons; Mr. Cos- 
8™™ re-elected President Irish Executive Coun¬ 
cil. 23; Duke of York arrives home. 27; Eclipse of 
sun.thrilling spectacle at Giggleswick. 29; Money 
Lenders Bill—third reading in Commons, July 
1; Beam Wireless to South -Africa opened; 
King liiad in Englaud. 4; New Prayer Book 
approved by Church Assembly; K.S.M. W 
Jaggcr wins King’s Prize at Bisley, 9; Kevin 
O Higgins. Irish Minister of Justice, murdered. 
10 ; Serious riots in Vienna. 15; Gladstone 
doc*. Liverpool. Opened by King, iy; Kim- 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria dies; Prince of Wales 
and Sir. Baldwin leave for Canada. 23; Capt. 

W ed .while flying 28 ; Parliament 
^ Geneva—no agreement arrived 

at on the Cruiser problem. Auk. 4 ; Temrno 
swims Channel in 14 hre. 29 min., 5 ; Collapse 
of a large bulldinK In Cornhtt). 0 ; Irish Repub- 

fe* ^V^ th in D ^ 11 - 1 U: ZwrWiU Pasha 
Oitt*. Dull express wrecked—12 killed, many 
injured. -4; Lord Cecil resigns, 25; League of 
Natious Council opens at Geneva, Sept 5 * 

^ C Tvl CYicket Championship; 

" Red^Union “in 1 . break * with 

diea 22- Ge ™*° Hamilton 

Cuit arivnV, Br ! ta,u wins Schneider 
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25; Sydney Harbour ferry boat flunk, many 
drowned, Nov. 3; New Prayer Book proposals 
rejected in House of Commons by 33 votes; 
Severe frost and snow in England, Dec. 20; 
Parliament prorogued. 22. 

1028 New pensions—widows and orphans; old 
age at 65—come into force, Jan 2; 13 lives lost 
In pit disaster at Whitehaven. Feb. 12; Hinkler 
flies London to Australia (12.000 miles) in 16 
days, 22; Egypt rejects proposed treaty. Mar. 

2; Lieut. Kinkead killed while flying in the 
Solent; Geneva—British note on naval dis¬ 
armament presented. 21; Visct. Cave dies. 29; 

• 4 Tipperary Tim*' wins Grand National—the 
only horse of 42 starters that did not fall. 30; 
Iioyal Oak trial ends—Captain and Com¬ 
mander dismissed 6hip: Atlantic flown west¬ 
ward by German aeroplane, April 13; Summer 
time starts in Great Britain. France. Belgium. 
Spain and Portugal. 14-15; Capt. Wilkins 
flies across Arctic Regions—no laud seen, 16; 
Earthquake in Greece—Corinth destroyed. 23; 
Budget proposals—Relief to rates on produc¬ 
tive industries—farthing in lb. oil raw sugar- 
extra relief for children allowance; New taxes: 
4d. gallon on imported oils—duties on buttons 
and mechanical lighters. 24; Church Assembly 
passes revised Prayer Book. 27; British ulti¬ 
matum to Egypt sent. 29; Everton win Associ¬ 
ation Footlxill Championship. May 5; 3rd Bead¬ 
ing of Franchise Bill passed by Commons. 7; '1 he 
airship Italia lost In the Arctic. 25; Cobhnm 
completes flight round Africa. 31; Derby won 
by Sir Cunliffe-Owen's ** Felstcnd.” June C; 
••Toboggan*' wins Oaks, 8; Capt. Kingsford- 
Smith flies (he Pacific. 9; The new Prayer Book 
again rejected in the Commons by 4G votes. 14; 
The Si»eaker, Mr. Whitley, retires, succeeded 
by Capt. FiUroy, 19; General Nobile rescued 
by aeroplane from Arctic one month after 
disaster. 24; Darlington train accident—23 
killed. 60 Injured. 27; Sergt.-Major Wilkins 
wins King's Prize at Blsley. July 7; Aeroplane 
crash at Croydon—4 killed. 13; Kellogg Peace 
Pact accepted by Gt. Britain and Colonics. 18; 
Rating Bill and TotalLsator Bill 3rd Reading 
passed In Commons. 18; IIoik* wins King’s Cup 
Air Race; Ellen Terry dies. 21; Oscar Slater, 
convicted of murder in 1909. awarded £6.000 
for wrongful conviction. August 4; Great 
hurricane in W. Indies, many lives lost; 51 
nations agree to Kellogg Peace* Pact. 13 still to 
be heard from; J-ancashire win Count) < Ticket 
Championship. Kept. 13; Mr. Bernhard Baron 
gives £500.000 in trust for hospitals; 2 killed and 
many injured in railway collision at Glasgow. Oct. 
12; railway disaster Gloucestershire-14 dead.13; 
German airship with 00 i>erwons crosses Atlantic. 
15; King opens Parliament. Nov. 0; lord 
Byng succeeds Horwood at Scotland Yard. 8 
Archbishop of Canterbury resigns. 12 ; h . h . 1 ettris 
sinks off Virginian coast, many lives lost. 12; 
Eruption of Etna subsiding—5.000 i»eopk 
homeless. 13; Rye lifeboat disaster—crew o 
17 drowned; Great gale over England— 30 
killed and much damage. 10; The King seriously 
111. 22; Prince of Wales leaves S. Afr.ca for 
home. Dec. 2; King’s illness—Councillors of 
Btate appointed. 4; s s. Celtic wrecked at 
entrance to Cork Harbour, 10; Afghan revolt 
against King Ainanullah's reforms. 1 /; Serious 
pi* explosions in West Central London. 20; 
British women and children removed from 

Kabul by aeroplanes. . .. 

1029 'Hie King makes slow progress towards 
recovery. Jan. 1; King Amanullah of Afghani¬ 
stan abdicates. 14; Peace Pact signed In Wash* 
lngton. 17; Lateran treaty signed—1'ope s 
sovereignty recognised; severe wild in fcngi.um 
—thermometer droj* to zero. Feb. 14; rjeagm' c ‘ 
drives the "Golden Arrow" car at 231 miles 
per hour. Mar. 11; Grand National won b> 
Grcgalach. 22; King makes good progress. 
20; Regular Air Service U> India nhirtH— 
fare; £130. 30; Bomb outrage In Delhi 
Assembly. April 8; the aeroplane. Southern 
Croat found by another plane lr» N. Aus¬ 
tralia—crew 11 days in bush and starv¬ 
ing, 12; Budget—Reiical of 'lea Tax—Rating 
relief on agricultural proiK*rty—Betting tax 
changes; JieparatUma—Germany oiler onl> 
1.300 millions against Allied demand of l.oou 

i M i*? 
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millions in capital value. 15; U.S. disarmament 
proiKjsals at Geneva. 22; Radium for Hospitals 
—Government otters pound for pound sub- 
fleribed up to £100.000. 22; Bolton Wanderers 
l>eat Portsmouth for Football Cup 27; 
Tacna-Arica dispute at last settled. May 2; 
Fund for relief of miners closed at £843.000. 
4; Radium fund—public subscribe £160,000 
in a week. 6; Parliament dissolved. 10; 
Police centenary—13.000 reviewed in Hyde 
Park. 25; General Election result — 
Labour 289. Conservative 260. Liberal 68. 
Independent 8—Mr. Baldwin resigns; Mr. 
MacDonald sent for; German reparation figures 
announced. June 4; Vesuvius in eruption; 
Derby won by Trigo. .5; Oaks won by Penny- 
coinequick. 7; Air disaster in Channel—7 pas¬ 
sengers drowned. 10; King's Air Cup won by 
Atcberiey at 150 in.p.h., July 6; Thanksgiving 
for King's recovery. 7; Thanksgiving funds 
amount to £186.000 for Radium, and for King 
Edward Hospital. £243.000; Submarine H 47 
sunk In collision—22 lives lost, 9; Blsley—King s 
prize won by Lieut.-Col. Blair of Canada, 20 ; 
Peace Pact ratified by15 countries at Washington, 
24 N.G. Llovds.s, Bremen crosses to Newi orkm 
4 days. 17 hours. 22; Great drought over Eng¬ 
land; the Pope appears outside the\ aticr.n. 25; 
Explosion on ll.M.S. Dnon$h\rt—\~ lives lost. 
26; the new Charing Cross Bridge scheme 
approved. Aug. 1; Duchess of Bedford flics 
to India and back within 8 days. 9; Graf 
Zeppelin flies from New York to Freidnchs- 
ha\en In 55* hours. 10; s s. MaurcUihui crosses 
Atlantic in 4 days. 17 hours, breaking her 
own previous record after 22 years' service; 
grave rioting between Jews and Moliamiiieuuns 
In Palestine. 25; Graf Zeppelin at LcS Angeles, 
having crossed Pacific from Japan in 68 hours; 
Reparations—agreement reached at The Hague 
on Young Scheme. 26; Graf Zeppelin reaches 
New York, having flown round the world with 
three stops in 21 days, 7 hour*—Actual flyinc 
time 12 days. 29; Eeaguc of Nations assembly 
at Geneva; Schneider Trophy won for England 
by Waghom at average speed of 32 J miles per 
hour. Sept. 7; an individual straight run of 368 
miles per hour was accompli died by Orlebar, 9; 
British troops start withdrawal from Germany. 
14; League of Nat Ions; the Optional Clause of the 
Statute* of the permanent Court of International 
Justice signed by Great Britain and Colonies. 19 ; 
Hairy Group Crash—Huge losses by Banks and 
Investors; Admiral Sir II. Meux dies. 211; New 
Tilbury Dock opened. 26; Prime Minister 
leaves for New Y ork; Bank Rate rises to 0* ‘... 
27; Gustav Strcscmann. famous German 
Foreign Minister, dies; Prime Minister gets 
great reception In New York, Oct. I; Lord 
Meath dies. 11; Airship R 101 makes successful 
flight over London; Naval Reductions— 
Invitations sent for a live-power conference in 
London In January. 14; Sirdar Mohammed 
Nadir Khan elected King of Afghanistan. 21; 
The New Widows Pension Bill explained. 22; 
British air liner City of Home lost In Gulf of 
Genoa—7 lives lost. 26; German air liner 
crashes near Caterhum—0 killed, Nov. 6; 
Prince of Wales* dinner to 321 V.C.fl at House 
of Lords; Sir William Waterlow installed lord 
Mayor of Jgmdon. 9; T. P. O Connor. M.P.. 
dies; Atlantic earthquake—9 submarine cables 
broken. 18; M. Clcinenceau. famous French 
statesman, dies. 24; Commander Byrd flies 
over South Pole. 30; Heavy rains over British 
j H l # . M _ hCr i ou * floods in south of England during 
December; All India National Congress opens 
at Izihore—Mr. Gandhi proposes civil dls- 
olxMlIencc* and non-payment of taxes. 29; 60 
children killed in cinema Are at Paisley. 31. 

1030 Extraordinary' exhibition of famous Italian 
pictures at Burlington House. Jan. 1; great 
gale - “many deaths on laud and sea, 12, King 
opens Naval Conference. 20; Parliament re¬ 
assemble*; B 100 flics at 80 miles per hour 21; 
air accident in Kent—2 passengers killed. J cb. 
9 • Naval Conference — sat lsfactory_jgM*rrePH 
being made on Naval Kiintttfllon—Britain 
proposes alxdltlon of subm arines,C hurch 
Street win 

i 'rnM Brhlii^>cbeiii#?<Wr2nd (Iui6iil Common*. 
19 ; 4:iilyrfrttaktT^ scatft pact? oh‘British 
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ship. 22: Arc at Luton hat factory—6 deaths. 
25; Cardinal Merry del Val dies. 26; Govern¬ 
ment majority falls to 0 on Coal Mines Bill. 27; 
Lord Beaverbrook launches the United Empire 
Party during February; Civil disobedience in 
India—Viceroy warns Gandhi. Mar. 3; Great 
floods in Southern France. 6; Naval Con¬ 
ference deadlock. 10; Tariff truce Conference 
meets at Genera. 24; Grand National won by 
Shaun Collin. 23; End of Boards of Guardians. 
April 1; Bill for new Charing Cross Bridge to 
cost 12 millions before a Committee of House of 
Commons—it was eventually rejected. 3; 
Gandhi still defiant. 5; Disorders In India— 
many arrests. 13; Naval Conference—3-Power 
pact between U.S., Great Britain and Japan 
agreed to—France and Italy not content. 14; 
Budget proposals—Od. extra on Income Tax 
and increases on Surtax aud Estate Duty. 11 — 
Shamrock V Launched; Arsenal win F.A. Cup 
at Wembley, 26; Duchess of Bedford tiles to Cape 
and back In 21 days, 30; Gandhi arrested. May 
6; Daily CAroni/J^ amalgamates with DailyXact 
Juno 2; Aga Khan's Blenheim wins the Derby, 4; 
Lord Gkmely's Rose of England wins the Oaks. 
6; Simon Commission report issued. 10 ; 
Channel Tunnel scheme rejected by Govern¬ 
ment. 11; Sir II. Seagrave killed on Lake 
Windermere while travelling 100 miles per 
hour, 13; St. Paul's Cathedral reopened. 25; 
Maltese Constitution suspended; Rhineland 
completely evacuated. 30; Miss W. Brown 
wins King's Cup Air Race. July 5; D. Bradman 
scores 334 runs In 3rd Test Match, 12; MLss 
M. Foster iritis King's Prize at BLsley. 19; Air 
disaster in Kent. 6 killed, 21: 2 millions out of 
work. 23; Andrew's body found after 33 years. 
Aug. 6; R 100 flics home from Montreal in 57 
hours. 16; s.h. Tahiti Rinks in Pacific—pas- 
sengeis and crew saved, 18; Enterprise beats 
Shamrock in 4 races during September; Im¬ 
perial Conference meets. Oct. 1; R 101 de¬ 
stroyed In Fmncc on first flight to lndia- 
48 lives lost. 5; Imperial Conference—Mr. 
Bennett (Canada) offers preference to Great 
Britain and Colonies by advancing present 
tarill elsewhere by 10 per cent.. H; Kings ford - 
Smith flics to Australia in 10 days. 19; 
two great mine disasters in Germany—300 lives 
lost. 25; Britain joins United States and Japan 
in ratifying Naval Reductions Agreement. 27; 
King opens Parliament. 23; India Round Table 
Conference opens in London-specch by King. 12: 
Imperial Conference breaks up. 14; Third 
Party risks—motorists forced to insure by Jan 
1. 1931; Italian salvage ship Artvjth blows 
up-12 lives lost. Dec. 7; 70 fathoms had l>ccn 
iww S r J* boimi 12 persons, including 
y- W. II. r. Douglas, drowned in the Kattegat* 
Parliament adjourns. 19; timing December 
another revolution in Panama took place* 
many heavy Bank failures in U.8. reported; 
British unemployed reported as 2.G-10.000 and 
tho cost announced at 107 millions x*r annum; 
4o mlUions contributions. 22 from Exchequer 
and 40 millions borrowed. 

1931 New Road Truffle Act comes into force* 

m nt* It.. 1 .. ..... v • 


coal dispute settled. 15; Parliament re¬ 
assembles, 20 ; Gandhi released. 26 : 27 lives 
lost In pit explosion at Whitehaven. 29 ; during 
January many Sunday entertainments stopped 
owing to the Sunday Observance Act. 1781 - 
55S7 ? ,Kl . K K At d uiuigu by earth- 
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Italy generally ooncurred in. 19; Roval Scot 
derailed outside Leighton Buzzard. 6 killed. 
22; Rioting in Cawnpore 200 killed, 300 riotera 
arrested. 25; Inauguration ceremony of the 
New Capital of India—New Delhi. 26; Grand 
National won by Grakle; Agreement reached 
between Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Baldwin, 
27; Delhi Pact ratlfled by Congress, 29; Earth¬ 
quake at Managua. Nicaragua. 2.000 dead, 
5,000 injured; Lt.-Comdr. Glen Kidston flew 
from England to Cape Town in 6 days 10 hours 
31 min.; Collision between French liner Ffarida 
and Air-Craft Carrier Glorious 30 miles S.E. of 
Malaga. 30 killed; Motor Boat si>ecd record by 
Kaye Don in " Miss England II..” 103*49 m.p.b.. 
April 2; First official Australian Air Mail left 
Croydon. 4; Flight from Lympne to Port 
Darwin. Australia, by C. W. A. Scott in 9 days 
4 hours 11 inln., 10; King Alfonso XIII. of 
Spain informally alnlicnted the Spanish throne; 
Provisional Republic proclaimed, 14; Brom- 
borouch Dock opened by Mr. Graham, Presi¬ 
dent of Board of Trade. 17; West Bromwich 
Albion win F.A. Cup at Wembley. 25; Census 
of England, Wales ami Scotland taken, 26; 
Budget pmiKMal8, 2d. extra i*er gallon on 
petrol. 27; Prince of Wales and Prince George 
arrived in England by air from Paris. 29; 
Italian Government expresses agreement on 
French Naval proposals; Bombardment of a 
rebel poet near Funchal by Portuguese cruiser 
Korea da Gama, May 1; Unconditional sur¬ 
render of Madeira rel>els. 4; Lt.-Comdr. Glen 
Kldston and Capt. T. A. Gladstone killed Jn 
aeroplane crash on Prnkensljerg Mtns., S. 
Africa; Mr. Courtauid rescued by Mr. Watkins 
after being in a hut by himself on the Green¬ 
land Ice cap since Dec. 5. 1030, for some 
weeks in total da rime-s. 5; Animal output of 
100 . 000.000 tons of British coal to lx* controlled 
as to prices; Ha kefellcr Foundation gift of 
£142.000 to School of Economics and Political 
Science. 7; M. Paul Doinner elected President 
of French Republic, 13; Launch at Kiel of 
first German battleship built 81111*0 the war, 
10.000 tons. G eleven-inch guns, 19; Hon. 
Degree of Dr. of Science conferred upon Pro¬ 
fessor Albert Einstein at Oxford; Opening of new 
Zoological Gardens at Whipsimde. 23; Presidency 
of the Disarmament Conference Committee for 
1932 offered to Mr. Henderson. 25; Prince of 
Mnlcs Hew t«» Southampton and inspected the 
new Canadian liner Empress of Britain; Italian 
Government ordered closing of Catholio Clutw 
tAzlone Cattollca). greatly opposed by the 
Pope; Prof. Piccard and M. Kipser left Augs- 
bun: in a scaled aluminium ball attached to a 
# !°, lrr nnd , beat t!, ° altitude reconl 

« ec i- ncariylO miles—they reached 

.‘3.000 and descended on the Gross C» under 
rcnicr Glider the same night. 27; Michele 

tattmwe for plotting against 
Muwdinl _9 the Derby won by Cameronian 
. . 1 j *yJ* ti,c Kh»g present for the first time since 
his illness June 3; The worst earthquake 


Northern 


quake In North 1.-1:,nd. New Zealand. Feb! 3 • In n rifcwSStrF Cr09sc 4 by L - Bwrdmore 
Air dlKiatet at Plymouth. a lives lost, 4; Cni>t‘ W 'Lnrl i> \ L . n 2, pne to fit - Inglevert in 
Campbell motors nt 2<j'7a0 mile* per 4 Cnt Hoov « (U.S.A.) proposes 

hour, 5: Pone Plus vi J moratorium of all payment* i„,h, 


P° ur ' ft 1 ‘"pc Plus XI. addresses 

SKUoiv W /m? th i° nP ' v y #ttaln Broadcast 
acts flm.1^1. ln . •'Pnln—KJi# Alfonso 
acts llruily, it. Cotton Trade lock-out 

tSee^Ttnlr an 15: Sav5 tl AttreemcntHJ- 
twcLii Italy and France reached. 28; London 

Ssxass ussss- 

Agreement between U.8.A.. Japnn.F^S 


andDrinHnrd 1 01 l i U 4 pa> “ lncn ^ both interest- 
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tallied by mnn, 20; railway ncross Africa from 
Lobito Bay to Belra opened. July 1; Post ami 
Gatty. United States airmen, at Roosevelt 
Field after a round-the-world flight. In 9 days; 
Mr. McGovern. Labour M.P.. forcibly ejected 
from the House of Commons; Peter Kurten. 
Jack the Pipper of Germany, executed. 2; 
third reading of Finance Bill passed; New 
Zoological Gardens at Oxford opened. 3; 
France accepts Hoover Plan; King and Queen 
arrive at Edinburgh; H.M.S. Dorsetshire and 
Norfolk entered Kiel Harbour—the first visit 
of British warships to Germany since the ar; 
the Pope issued an encyclical likely to embitter 
feeling between the Church and State. 4; 
Stalin Introduced a system of psmnents by 
results and ditfcrence between skilled and 
unskilled labour to be acknowledged; great | 
German Textile (Wool) Combine announce j 
£10.000.000 losses. C; Census returns for 1931 
show an increase of 2.001.000 over 1921.*: 
German industrialists forced to gu a ran bo 
£25.000.000 to maintain credits abroad. H; 
Dr. Luther starts 44 Pilgrimage 44 In search of 
foreign credits; Coal Bill passed into Law ; 
new inotor-lxwit record by Kaye Don on I^ke 
Garda. 110 m.P.h., 9 ; Dr. Shafa at Ahmed , 
Khan denounces Indian Congress: valuable j 
Van Dyck stolen In Frankfurt; Dr. Luther. 
President of the Iteichtavik, returned to Berlin 
from Paris—France hinting that Ik* fore agreeing 
to heli» Germany she must make concessions 
111 tlie mat Ur of Customs Union with Austria 
and the second pocket lmttleship; the Govern¬ 
ment of India refused to accede to Mr. Gandhi s 
suggestion of a Court of Enquiry Into the 
alleged breaches of the Delhi agreement by 
the Government; Messrs. MacDonald. Baldwin 
and Lloyd George addressed huge gathering at 
AU>ert Hall on Disarmament. 112 Petty 
Officer Willis and other survivors of the sub¬ 
marine Poseidon promoted, German banks 
reopen after being closed two days. 1 ( 1 ; Scrgt. 
Fulton won the King's Prize at Blsley for the 
third time—a record. 18; England defeated 
D.8.A. in Paris for Davis Cup. 19; Conference 
of Ministers called to consider German crisis 
opened in London (held in Premier's room. 
House of Commons): 7 months' strike of 
Bedwaa Navigation Colliery, nr. Cardiff ended. 
20; L.C.C. decided to apply to Parliament 
for power to build new Charing Crow Bridge 
and if successful to recondition Waterloo 
Bridge. 21: liOndon conference on Germany's 
financial crisis ended, maintenance of crcd*ts to 
be renewed. 23; Graf Zeppelin left Friedrich- 
shafen for Arctic exploration lllght (returned to 
Fricdriebshafcn on the 30th). 24; King's Cup 
won by Flying Officer K. C. T. Edwards. 2a; 
France won Davis Cup; World gliding record of 
737 miles made by Ilerr GroenofT from Wasser- 
kuppe to Melzerciu; Mr. Macdonald and Mr. 
Henderson left tor Berlin. 25; Serious operat: ion 
performed on Mr. Lloyd George. 20; J-ord K>1- 
Rant sentenced t/> 12 months in the 2 nd division 
for fraudulent statements In pr;**p«‘ctu8 of 
R.M.8.P. Co. (confirmed on appeal 4th Nov.). 
30. Great Moods in China. 10 provinces de¬ 
vastated. 4.000.000 homes destroyed and 
23.000.000 people affected. Aug. J. A. 
Mollison flew from Australia to England In 
8 days 20 hours 19 minutes, thus locating Kcott h 
record by 2 days 3 hours. 0; Cubhut Economy 
Committee coiiMlstlfig of Messrs. Ma«donald, 
Banwden. Wm. Graham. Arthur Henderson ut.d 
J. II. Thomas met to consider dnubtlc means 
to balance Budget. 12; Mr. Baldwin returned 
to I>ondon from France in order to attend 
Cabinet Committee which was considering 
the task of balancing the Budget. 13; Indian 
delegates for Round Table Conference left 
Bombay. 15; Graf Zepi* fin's (fight to Lngland. 
18: London Stock Exchange deride to open on 
Haturdays as from 19th September. 19.11. 20. 
Duke of Gloucester operated upon for anpcndl- 
citiii. 22; Resignation of Mr. Macdonald s 
Cabinet; National Government forme*I with Mr. 
Macdonald as leader. 24 ; Burma to liave Its own 
Round Table Conference to discuss separation 
from India. 27 ; Karl Naumestnlk. an Austrian 
schoolmaster, crossed the English Channel from 
Cap Gris Nez to Dover on water-skis In 8 hours 


50 minutes; Credits of £40.000.000 each from 
U.S.A. and France arranged for 1 year. 28; 
Graf Zeppelin left Germany for South America 
and returned to Friedrirhshafen on 7th Sep¬ 
tember. 29; Mutiny of Ratings of Chilian 
warships at Santiago de Chili. Fleet sur¬ 
renders on 7th September. Sept. 1: Imposed 
tunnel under Mont Blanc by International C on- 
ference on Motor Roads at Geneva; Agreement 
reached between the Holy See and the Italian 
Government over the activities of the Azione 
Cattollca and Its dependent organisations; 
Decided that the Arione Cattollca will not con¬ 
cern itself with politics or attempt to form 
Workers' Associations on the linos of a Trade 
Union: Constitution granted to Yugoslavia. 
2; Clash with Police by strikers in Madrid and 
Barcelona, 4; General Council of Tjilxmr Party 
withdraw their support of Mr. J. H. I honias as 
their representative; Mr. Kaye Don set up a 
record In motor txvat speed at 89 913 m.P.h. over 
a 30-inlle triangular course. 0; News received 
from Sir II. Wilkins after 7 days’ silence; 
National Economy—King George V participates 
to the extent of a reduction of £50.000 per an¬ 
num In his civil list; Prince of Wales contributes 
i‘in.000. 7; Faraday Centenary celebrations 
during Septemlier. 8; Hurricane In Belize. 
British Honduras. 700 dead. 10; The now 
Fmergeuc y Budget proposals for 1931-32 
and 1932-33 Include an additional (W. on 
IiK'ome Tax. making 5s. In the £. Id. pint on 
Beer. */. per lb. on Tobacco. 2d. a gallon on 
Petrol, Id. in every 0d. Entertainment 'lax. 
Reduced Unemployment grants and Increased 
weeklv contributions. Earned Income allowance 
Increased from 1-dth to l-5th. Married persona 
allowance reduced from £225 to £150, Single 
Persons from £135 to £100. Children's allowances 
reduced from £00 to £50 for first child and 
from £50 to £10 for each subsequent child 
(vide pp. 128-30). Gandhi arrived In England. 
12; Schneider Cup Race (3 records made)— 
Course speed 340 08 m.P.h., 100 kilos 342 0 
in.p.b., 3 kilos course 379 05 in.p.h.. 13 ; G.V\ .K. 
record 771 miles In 59 mitts. - 78 in.p.h.. 
15; Mukden City occupied by Japanese troops ; 
Canadian Government passed order In Coun- 
cll prohibiting export of gold. 19; Temporary 
suspension of gold standard by Great Britain. 
20* Government of India derides to suspend 
temporarily the obligation to sell sterling 
or gold against rupee; Denmark off gold 
standard. 22: Norw ay and Sweden temporarily 
off the gold standard. 27 ; Arrival of Sir Hubert 
Wilkins In England; Air speed record by 
Flight-Lt. Stalnforth. averages 408 8 m.p h., 
29. First consignment of wheat [22 * .000 
bushels) arrived In Jxmdou from Churchill. 
Canadian port on Hudson Bay, this route 
brings Canada 800 miles nearer to England. 
Oct. 4; British Cabinet decided to make an 
appeal to the country; 2nd reading passed In 
House of Commons or Bill to prevent profiteer- 
big; Non-stop Might from Subushlro Beach. 
Japan, to Wenatchee. Washington. made in 
41 hours 13 minutes by Mr. Herndon and Mr. 
Pangborn. 5; Parliament dissolved; Lord 
Trencliiird. G.C.IL. D.S.O., upixdntcd Com¬ 
missioner of the Police of the Metropolis In 
succession to Ixird Byng, retired; Sir Frederick 
Sykes left England to resume hte governorship of 
BomtMiy, 7; Ix-ague of Nations summoned to 
meet at Geneva to consider Chinese and Japanese 
difficulty; L.55 sunk In 1919 raised and coin- 
inLsdoned by the Bolshevists; Dr. Bruning 
completed his negotiations for a n»*w cabinet 
with President von Ulndenbiirg at Its head. 9; 
Northern Rhodesia. Southern Ithodctila and 
Finland off the gold standard. 12; King George 
V presented to the Royal United Service Museum 
a pair of brans guns which were captured 
from the Arabs at the battle of 1 el-el-Ivcblr 
in 1882; Church separated from State n 
Spain. 13; I.F.S. Public Safety Bill passed In 
Dali Klrcann. 10 ; Ciinada off the gold standard ; 
Serious rioting In Cyprus by 5.000 agitator* for 
union with Greece. Govcniinent Hoase set on 
fire and completely destroyed; II.R.IL the 
Prince of Wales suffered tin* loss l»V ,lro ~ 
cattle bams on his much at HJghrlvcr. Canada, 
damage estimated at $18,000; 19; A1 Capone 
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(Chicago's notorious gangster) sentenced to 
11 years’ Imprisonment and a One of $50,000 
and costs; Wedding of Lady May Cambridge 
(niece of Queen Mary) to Capt. Henry Abel 
Bniith, 24; General Election—Nationalist 
Government Party sweeping majority of 499 : 
Labour lost 213 seats : 34 ex-ministers de¬ 
feated, 27: Repayment of £10.000.000 each to 
Prance and U.S.A. on account of the £25.000,000 
credit granted to the Bank of England by 
France and U.S.A., Repayment of balance of 
£30.000.000 extended until 31st January. 
1932; Coal-mine explosion at Bowhill Colliery. 
C&rtlenden. Fife, 10 killed, 31. The Borough 
Elections throughout the country resulted in 
severe losses to the Labour Party, Nov. 2; 
British troops entered the territory of the 
Muharajah of Kashmir to help maintain order 
against Moslem invaders; An amphibious tank 
designed and constructed by Messrs. Yickers- 
Armstrong—road speed of 40 m.p.h.. speed in 
the water Gin.p.h„ 3; Iraq to beadndtted to the 
League of Nations in 1932. 4; Miss Peggy 
•Salainan and Mr. Store (navigator) Hew from 
England to Cape Town in 5 days 8 hrs. 37 mins.; 
Mr. John I). Rockefeller. John D. Rockefeller, 
Junr. and Mr. Edward I lark ness have subscribed 
$1,750,000 towards the fund which is being 
raised for Unemployed relief in U.S.A.; Re¬ 
cord night to Australia by C. A. Butler, who 
covered the distance in 1 hour less than C. W. A. 
•Scott, 9: Ex-king Alphonso of Spain found 
guilty of " lese-mnjestc ” and sentenced to con- 
tlnemeut for life and contention of property; 
H.M.S. Minesweeper PcicrsfitVi ran ashore on 
uortli side of Tung Yung Island near Foochow 
and t*camc a total loss; no loss of life occurred, 
crew rescued by German steamer bcrjJUnurr . 12; 
Mr. J. A. Molllson left to attempt second lligbt 
to Cape, 13; Mr. J. A. Mollison crushed in Upper 
Egypt; Browning’s house in Yeni o purchased 
by Commune of Venice. 1 1 ; Memorial to 17 men 
who Inst their llvt* in the Rye lifelxxit disaster 
loth November. 1023. unveiled in Rye church¬ 
yard. 15; Airship U 100. sister ship to the 111 - 
v U>1 \ so J t, 1 03 metal; 10; Mr. 

1 liulp Snowden takis title of VLscouut Snowden 
™ Ickomslmw; Chinese army In Mauchurlu 
7 n -000 strong completely routed by Japanese 
force of 3.000, 18: Assyrian nation appeals to 
the League of Nations to emigrate from Iraq, 
where it Ls said that within a few yearn they will 
be wiped out of existence; Great fire occurred In 
ii w Ul \ ury lnutor liner Brrnwibi, lying m 
Belfast Lough ; slilp was completely gutted, HI; 
Air mall service iiiaugurated lietweeii Meil>nurne. 
Australia and England; Find Liner carries 
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50.000 mail articles and 2 passengers; Abnor¬ 
mal Importations (Customs Duties) Act re¬ 
ceived Royal assent. From Nov. 25th. 1931. 
this Act imposes a 50% Duty (or if alreadv 
taxed) 50% additional Duty on 23 classes 
mentioned In the Schedule; Explosion at 
Bentley Colliery, nr. Doncaster, resulting in the 
death of 44 persons; The submarine Nautilus in 
which Sir Hubert Wilkins made his Polar 
voyage was sunk outside Bergen. 20; Mr. Bert 
Hinkler flew the South Atlantic Ocean from 
Brazil to Gambia In 22 hours, about 2.000 
miles; Australian Government defeated. 25; 
Australian Parliament dissolved; Certain Fresh 
Fruits. Vegetables and Flowers to be taxed 
under the Abnormal Importations Act, 26; 
Burma Round Table Conference opened by 
n.R.n. the Prince of Wales In the King’s 
Robing Room of the House of Lords. 27; Mr. 
Gandhi and other m»»ml>ers of his entourage 
leave England on their return to India. Dec. 5; 
United States of America Budget for 1933 
shows a deficit of £283.100.000. and the 1932 
Budget it Is estimated will disclose a defleit 
of £424.530.000. 10; Work on the largest 
Gummier which is being built by John Brown 
and Go., Ltd., of Clydebank suspended. 11; 
Total cost to the British Exchequer of the 
Indian Statutory (Simon) Commission and 
Its auxiliary Inquiries was £80.000, 12; In¬ 
stallation of Don Alcala Zamora as President 
of Spain; Suspension of the Gold Stamlard 
by Japan, and the following is a list of the 
countries which are now temporarily off the 
(.old Standard, viz. Great Britain. Denmark. 
Sweden, Norway. Finland. Spain. India. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Argentine, 
l. V... orthern anfl Southern Rhodesia; 
V r : Vn ,,s /V u Churchill knocked down by 
Motor i axl in New Jersey. U.8.A.. and severely 
Injured. 13; Mr. Charles Geoffrey Buckhin l 
stcyens. DUtrict Magistrate of Comilla. Bengal 
shot dead by two Bengali girls. 11 ; First direct 
Air Mad Service Liner arrives in England 
from Melbourne. Australia, in 27 da vs. Hi: 
l rain smash near Dagenham Dock Station, 
resulted in two arsons being killed* 
Jack Diamond. America’s notorious gangster’ 
shot dead is; Australian General El'Xn 
dtfr-at of tin- federal Iaibour Party; Outlxmni 
Motor Boat Kt-cord achieved for Great Britain 

shllhf'v''" v W Ilarrist.il piloting Mr. J \V 
..hillans Non Scnultur \ " at 55 33 miles 
\Z u '"[ at Additional List of Import 

Put is Imposed on Cotton Goods. Electrical 
JUUt«3. Cameras. Wireless Valves, etc . etV!. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, GIVING PARTICULARS OF THE LIVES 
AND LEADING ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MEN AND 

WOMEN OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Abbas n.. cx-Kbedive of Egypt (b. 1874). suc¬ 
ceeded Tewhk Pasha, 1802. deposed Dec. 18. 

Abbot! George (1552-1033). Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in 1011. and one of the translators of the 
authorised version of the Bible. 

Abdul-Hamid II., Ex-Sultan of Turker <1842- 
lVHS), succeeded his brother. 1876. Began his 
reign witli proposals of reform, but after the 
Rus*>Turki*h War (1877-1878) assumed auto¬ 
cratic rule. Went to war with Greece In 1897. 
and was victorious. Couceded a constitution 
in 1898. but. becoming the tool of a reactionary 
movement, in April. 1909. was deposed, his 
brother and heir. Mohammed V. suc¬ 

ceeding him. 

Ablul-Medjid. Sultan of Turkey from 1S39 to 1601. 
A'Bcckot, Thomas UllS-1170). Archbishop of 
Canterbury under llcury 11. A powerful aud 
ambitious prelate who l>oldly supported the 
authority of the Pope against the dictates of the 
King, and was assassinated in Canterbury 
Cathedral December 29th. 1170. being canonised 
two years later. 

Abel. Sir Frederick, Bart (1827-1902). Joint 
inventor, with Prof. Dewar, of cordite. 

Abelard, Peter (1079-1142). scholar, philosopher 
and theologian. The romantic attachment 
between him and Helolse. mainly HCt forth in 
the Letters of the latter, has lx*en more written 
alxmt than perhaps any other love alTair. 
Their remains now lie In one tomb at IVre 
Lachaise. to which they were removed after the 
Revolution. 

Abcrcom. Duko o! lb. 1*09). elected Dec. 1922 as 
First (iovernor of Ulster. M.P. f«»r Lmdonderry. 
1900-13. Treasurer to II.M.'s Household. 
1903-5. 

Abercromblo. James (1705-1781). a British 
general who led an exinalition against the 
French In Canada in 1748. and suffered defeat 
by Montcalm at Ticonderogn. 

Aborcrombie. Sir Pvalph, an English general who 
gained a \ iotory over the French at Alexandria 
In 1801, but died from wounds received in the 
battle. 

Aberdeen. Rt. Hon. Geo. Hamilton Gordon. 4 th Earl 
of (1781-1850). The distinguished statesman; 
Prime Minister hetwevu 1832 and 1855. his 
Ministry being formed of a coalition between tin? 
Whigs ami Peelitcs. 

Aberdeen and Tcmolr iMarquis of), John Campbell 
Gordon (l». 1847). Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
January to July 1880. and also from 1905 to 


20 minutes beyond Nansen's 1898-1890 
achievement. Commander-in-Chief Italian 
Navy. 1915-17. 

Abt, Franz (1810-1885), A German composer of 
lH>pular songs. . 

A eland, Rt. Hon. Francis Dyke (b. 1874). M.P. for 
Richmond Div. of Yorks. 1906-10. for Cam¬ 
borne or N.W. Dlv. of Cornwall. 1910-22. and 
for Tiverton Dlv. of Devonshire, 1023-24. 
Parly. Bee. Bd. of Agriculture. 1915-10. 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affaire. 1911-15; 
previously Financial Secretary to the War 
Ofilce. Chairmau of tho Dental Board of the 
U K. 1921 

Acton, Lord, 1st Baron (1834-1902). Became 
Regius Profe^j-or of Modem History at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1895. His library was l>ou«ht by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, then presented to Mr. 
John Morley. who gave the greater portion of 
it to Cambridge University. 

Adams, John (1735-1820). succeeded Washington 
as President of the United States, and was the 
first of the Republic's ambassadors to England. 

Adams, John Couch (1819-1892). an eminent 
English mathematician and astronomer. 

Adamson, Rt. Hon. William, P.C. (b. 1863). 
Secretary for Scotland. LalKmr Government. 
1929. M.P. for West Fife. 1910, and Chairman 
of the labour Party. 1917-21. Gen. See. of 
the Fife. Kinross and Clackiiiaiuian Miners* 
Association. 

Addison. D’Arcy Wentworth lb. 1872). Agent 
General for Tasmania in 1>union, 1930. 

Addison, Rt. Hon. Dr. C., P.C. (b. 1859). Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 1930; Minister of 
Health. June 1919 to April 1921; Minister of 
Munitions, 1915-17, M.P. for Hoxton Division. 
Shoreditch. 1910-IS, and for the undivided 
through of Shoreditch, 1918-22. Joined the 
I-abour Party, 1923. Parly. Sec. Bd. of Educa¬ 
tion. 1914-15. 

Addison. Joseph (1572-1710). The w»n of an 
English clergyman, he achieved fame both a8 a 
writer ami a politician. Held many offices 
under various governments, and by his famous 
essays made an undying name. His tragedy 
“ Cato " was a brilliant success. 

Adelaide, Queen 1 1792-1849). Princess of Saxe- 
Coburg-MelJiiiigcn, wife of the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards King William IV. of . Engkuul. 
Became Queen in 1830, and waa Queen- 
Dowager from 1S37. 

Adler, Dr. Hermann <1830-1911). Chief Rabbi 
United Hebrew Congregations of British 
Empire from 1891 until hLs death. 
iEschlnes (389-31 \ n.c.) a great Athenian orator. 


1914. i.ovcmor-General of Caiiada (1893-1 *Eschylus, the father of the Greek tragic drama 
1398). A prominent Ul>cnil in:er. The) (525-456 n.c.). Composed seventy plays and 

Marchioness of Al>erdecn lb. 1857) is a leader gained the prize for dramatic excellence thirl *t;ii 

among women Eil*er.ds, and an asskluuua times. 

advocate of joclal reform. «sop <b. in Greece al*>ut 620. d. 54 4 n.o ) llis 

Abernethy, John tl<01-lS31), a celebrated sur- fables are the most celebrated productions of 
gcou, noted as much for his eccentric manners J the kind, 
as for his professional bklll. 

Abruzzi, Duke o! the (b. 1873), lias greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself by Antic exploration. In 
1899 he advanced nearer to the North Pole than 
any previous explorer had done, his expedition 
reaching 86 degrees 34 minutes N. latitude or 


30 


Agatha. St., a Sicilian virgin martyr who was put 
to death at Palermo, a.d. 251. 

Sultoa Sir Mahomed Shah. G.C.V.O.. 
V*. . • G.C .l.h. to. bn), head of the Isiuaillah 
A settled In British India. 

Asrkoia, Cuatua Johns U7-K3 a.d.). became 
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Roman Consul of Britain 78 A.i>. Strengthened 
the power of the Romans in this country, cor¬ 
rected many abuses, and did much to encourage 
trade and industry. Remained in Britain 
seven years. 

Agrippa, Cornelius (1488-1535). soldier, diplo¬ 
matist, and philosopher, achieved great emi¬ 
nence under the German Emperors Maximilian 
and Charles V. As a theologian he incurred the 
violent hatred of the Dominican monks; as a 
student of the occult he acquired the reputation 
of a magician. 

Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius <03-12 n.c.). the 

greatest military commander of Rome after 
Julius Qusar. 

Agrippina (the Elder). (12-33). daughter of 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. wife of Gemianlcus, 
and mother of Caligula, was one of the most 
virtuous and heroic women of her time; remark¬ 
able for her bold dettance of the tyraut 
Tiberius. 

Agrippina (the Younger), (c. 15-00). daughter 
of the last named, and mother of Nero, was 
notorious for her abandoned licentiousness and 
pertidy. Claudius made her his consort in 46 
a.d. Her career was oue long course of in¬ 
trigue and infamy. She was ultimately put 
to death by the order of Nero. 

Ahmed Mirza (b. t897), became Shah of Persia in 
1909. on his father's abdication and flight. He 
was dethroned in 1925. 

Aldan, 8alnt, an early missionary who. in the 7th 
century, founded the monastery of l.lndisfame. 
and was known as the " ApOfclle of North¬ 
umbria." 

Ainsworth, William Harrison (1805-1882). Be¬ 
tween 1834 and 1850 his novels hail considerable 
vogue. The liest known are Jack Shep/rird, 
The Tourer oj Jjondon, Guv Faukts. and Windsor 
Cattle, 

Aird, Sir John, Bart. (1833-1911). a contracting 
engineer of eminence. a*s<X'Lttcd with the cany* 
lug out of many great undertakings in different 
parts of the world, the wonderful Assouan 
1 him, on the Nile, being one of his most remark - 
uble achievements. Was M.P. for North 
Paddington, 1687-1905. 

Airy# Sir George (1801-1892). for many years 
Astronomer Itoyal, and the first to demonstrate 
the theory of the ralnljow. 

Aitchixon, Rt. Hou. Craigle Mason. K.C., M.P. 
(b. 1882), lMil Advocate for Scotland. 1929. 

Akbar the Great. Mogul cmixror from 1512-1805. 
and a monarch of great enlightenment and 
power. 

A Kemplfl, Thomas. (See Kempls.) 

Akenslde, Mark (1721-1770). the non of a butcher 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a poet of some note in 
hi* day. He woe also a physician. 

Alaric, the famou* chief who led the Visigoth* 
against the Romans, and afterward* invaded 
both Greece and Italy, lie took Rome In 410. 
died the following year, and wu* buried with a 
vast treasure In the lx*l of the River Buxetatn. 
and so that the Roman* might not discover 
his remain*, the slave* who buried him were 
put to death. 

Alban, SL, who flourished hi the latter part of the 
3rd century, was born at Verulainlutu (where 
Bt. Alban* now stand*) and nerved as a soldier 
under Dkxlctlan at Rome. Later he was con¬ 
verted to Christianity, and was for a time a 
renowned preacher of that religion, finally 
suffering martyrdom. Offa, king of the Mer¬ 
cian*. built u monastery to hi < memory near 
Verularnlum. four or live hundred years later. 
Ht. Allxih'rt I>ay hi the CVUeiidi&r of the Kotium 
Church I* June 22nd. and In that of the Anglican 
Church June 17th. 

Albani, Dam© (1852-1930). b. near Montreal. 
Made her first appearum t* on the lyric stage In 
England at Covent Carden In 1872. Married 
Mr. Ernest Oyein 1878. for many years a leading 

1 ’rhna donna, achieving great celebrity a* Fhn 
n " lx>hengrin." As n concert-room singer also 
reached hlvh rank. D.B.K. 1925. 

Albjroni, Cor Jinal (1084-1752). minister of Philip 
of Bpaln, wan an Italian of humble birth. For 
nouns years he exorrtaed great Influence. Ill* 
object wiw to restore to Bpaln her ancient power. 
Init he wiw too rccklcn* In the conduct of foreign 
affair* to succeed. Plunging Into war with 
Austria, he found himself confronted with the 


Quadruple Alliance—Austria. England. Holland 
and France—and his plans were defeated. He 
was banished from Spain and died in his 
native town of Piacenza, leaving great wealth. 

Albert, King of the Belgians <b. 1875). eon of 
the late Count of Flanders, succeeded his uncle. 
I>eopold II.. Dec. 17. 1909. His brave part in 
the war has won him lasting fame. Married, in 
1900. the Princess Elizal>eth of Bavaria. 

Albert, Prince Francis Augustus Charles Em¬ 
manuel. Consort of Queen Victoria (1819-1881). 
On las marriage with the Queen in 1840 Parlia¬ 
ment granted him an income of £30.000 a year. 
The Prince adapted himself with considerable 
success to the difficult it's of hi* position, and 
gradually secured the confidence and esteem of 
statesmen ami public alike. The great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 owed much of Us success to his 
efforts. He tiled of typhoid fever in December. 
1681. The Alliert Memorial forms a national 
tribute to his memory. 

Albert us Magnus (1193- some authorities say 
1205-1260) was a distinguished German philo¬ 
sopher. and voluminous writer on the occult 
sciences. BLdiop of KatLsbon from 1200 . llis 
dabblings In alchemy and astrology gained him 
wide notoriety. 

Alcteus, a Greek lyric i»oct of the 7th century n.c. 

Alcibiades <b. cirra 450 n.c.. treacherously killed 
in battle at Melissa. Phrygia, n.c. 401). the cele¬ 
brated Alhenlau statesman and general, pupil 
and friend of Socrates. 

Alenin (735-804* was an ecclesiastic and writer of 
much prominence. 

Aldhclm, St., an KngliHh missionary and scholar of 
the 7th century, who was successively Abbot of 
Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherborne. 

Aldred, a powerful ecclesiastic of the 11th century 
in great favour with the Conqueror, whom he 
crowned. Was Bishop of Worcester (1044- 
1080), and Archbishop of York (10C0-89). 

Alekhine, Alexander (b. 1602). became chess 
champion of the world. 1927. 

Alexander. Rt. Hon. Albert V. <l>. 1885). First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 1929. M.P. for Hillsborough. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade. 1924. 
Served In the Army. For some years a Baptist 
Lay preacher. 

Alexander. Samuel. O.M.,LL.D.. Litt.D. (b. 1850), 
a British philosopher. Author of Moral Order 
a/ul Frovnf*, Art and the Material, and many 
papers on philosophical subject*. 

Alexander I. (b. 1688), became King of Yugo- 
*ki\ia Aug. 1921. 

Alexander I. of Russia (1777-1825), Kucceeded 
his father. Paul 1., mid played an active part in 
the Napoleonic wars, joining the coalition 
against Napoleon in 1805 and again in I a 12, 
and often taking active part In the military 
movements. 

AJffxandcr II. o! Russia (1818-1681). Ruoccedcd 
his father, the Emperor Nicolas, in 1*55. In 
1681 he emancipated 23 million* of serfs. On 
March 13. imhi. was assassinated by boinl/S 
thrown Ismeath hi* carriage in St. Petersburg 
by Nihilists. 

Alexander I. of Servia (1870-1983). was the son of 
King Milan and *uix*ceded his father on the 
latter'* alsilcation In 1889. Die rule of I he 
country being carried on under a Regency mull 
1893. Alexander and hi* Queen Drugu were 
Ixith assassinated by inllilary revolutionuric* 
In 1903. 

Aloxauder tlie Great (358-323 n.c.). King of 
Macedon. succeeded his father Philip In 338 n.«\. 
and from the llrst showed himself lltted for 
mighty military exploit*.. He conquered In 
turn the Tlichaiw. the Persian Katraps, over¬ 
threw Darius, overran Syria and Phfciitcla, 
poew-s-e<l iiimself of all the cities along the 
Mediterranean, conquered Egypt, founded 
Alexandria, and Unally retired upon Babylon, 
where he died eleven day* later. 

Alexandra, Queen (1844-1020), d. of Christ Ion IX. 
of Denmark, married to the Prince of Wale* 
(afterward* Edward VII.) on March 10. 1883. 
Queen from Jan. 22. 1901, to May 8. 1910. 

Alflert, Count Vittorio, the Itallau poet (1749- 
1603). was the author o! twenty-one tragedies 
and six comedies. 

Alfonso tho Wiw (1221-1284). a celebrated King 
of l>eon and Castile, founder of the legal code 
which became the bo*Is of Spanish juris- 
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prudence, a liberal patron of literature and 
science, particularly of astronomy; dethroned 
by his son Sancho iu 1282. 

Alfonso XIIL, Kins: of Spain (b. 1886). acceded 
to the throne in May 18SQ; deposed Apnl 14. 
1931. 

Alford,’Henry (1810-1871), an eminent theologian 
and writer. Dean of Canterbury. 

Allred the Great (849-901), succeeded his father. 
Ethelwulf. king of the West Saxons, at the age 
of twenty-two. and found himself in conflict 
with the Danes from the outset. After six 
years of unsuccessful effort he took refuge in 
the Isle of Athelney. but the following year 
defeated the Danes in great force at Edlngton 
(Ethandun). Later, the Danes again Invaded 
the country, and the rest of Alfred's reign was 
occupied in conflict. He died at fifty-two, after 
a reign of thirty years, and was buried at Win¬ 
chester. 

Alington. Rev. Cyril, D.D. (b. 1372). Headmaster 
of Eton 1910. 

Alison, Sir Archibald (1792-1867). was the author 
of a voluminous Ui&tury of Europi from 1789 to 
1815. 

Allen, Charles Grant (1848-1809), a i»opular writer 
and novelist imuscftsing a wide range of subjects, 
writing equally well on science, literature, and 
art. ami achieving note in the field of fiction. 
Alleuby, 1st Viscount, Field-Marshal Edmund 
Allenby. G.C.B., G.C.M.U. (b. 1801). Com¬ 
mander of the Cavalry Expeditionary Force 
In 1914, and distinguished himself on the 
Western Front, 1915-10; in 1917 carried 
through the Palestine campaign with success, 
capturing Jerusalem on Dec. 9. 1917. High 
Commissioner for Egypt, 1919-1925. 

Aileyne. Edward (1569-1020). a famous actor, 
contemporary of Shakespeare ami founder of 
Dulwich College. 

Allinsou, Thomas R., was the founder of the 
nature cure school of England; a great advocate 
of fresh air and the simple life. He iutroduced 
wholemeal bread Into England. 

Alness, Lord <Rt. Hon. Robert Munro), p.C. 1913; 
K.C. (b. 1808). became Lord Justice Clerk, 
192::; Sec. lor Scotland, 1910; Lord Advocate, 
1913-16. 

Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence, R.A. (1830-1912). 
the son of a Netherlands notary, was educated 
r.t Antwerp, and caine to England in 1869. 
where he soon made a name for himself as a 
painter of classical pictures of great beauty of 
colour and delicate design. 

Alured (or Alfred) o! Beverley was one of the early 
English historians, and flourished In the 12th 
century. His history of Englaud was written 
In Lathi. It remained in Mb. until 1710. 
Alverstone. Viscount (Sir Richard Webster) (1842- 
1915); educated at Charterhouse and Trinity 
College.Cambridge. Admitted to the Bar 1868 , 
iundo Q.C. 1878. elected M.P. for Launceston In 
1835. and Ijecamo Attorney-General the same 
year; was re-appointcd Attorney-General In 
1880. and again in 1895. Master of the Rolls in 
1900. when made a i#eer and Lord Chief Justice. 
Resigned 1013. 

Arcanullah. King oi Afghanistan, toured Europe 
In 1028 , and on hLs return, endeavoured to 
Introduce great reforms in his kingdom, which 
were resented especially by the priesthood, and 
he wan forced to fly the country. settling in 
Italy In 1929. 

Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512). an Italian navi¬ 
gator. In 1499 he reached America and , 
explored the coast line for some hundreds of 1 
leagues, returning to Spain the game year. It ! 
was unknown to him that Columbus had landed 
In America the year before, that discovery being 
kept a State secret. 

Amery. Rt. Hon. L. C. M. S. f M.P. lb. 1873), 
NX-. State for Colonies. Nov. 1924. Sec. State 
for Dominion Affaire. 1925-29. Previously First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 1022-24. Parlia¬ 
mentary' »nd Financial Secretary to the Ad- 
tr. 1921-22; Under Sec. for the Colonics. 

Ampere. Andrt Marie (1775-1836). a celebrated 
French mathematician who devoted himself 
successfully to the study of electricity ami 
magnetism, and was the llret to proi»ouitd the 
electro-dynamic theory. 

Amulreo, Lord (Sir Wm. MacKcnzie, G.BK.C.) 


(b. 1860). became Secretary of State for Air, 
1930; succeeded the late Lord Thomson as 
Air Minister. 

Amundsen, Captain Roald (1872-1928), Nor¬ 
wegian explorer, in 1897 was a member of the 
Gerlache expedition. In 1900 navigated the 
North-west passage; in 1911 set out on a South 
polar quest, and early in 1912 the news came 
that he had succeeded in reaching the South 
Pole. In 1925 endeavoured to reach North 
Pole in au aeroplane and was given up for lost, 
but returned four weeks later. In 1926 be 
flew over the North Pole. He finally lost his 
life in the Arctic in 1928. when attempting to 
help the rescue of the Nobile expedition. 

Anacreon (c. 5GO-475 n.c.). the celebrated Greek 
poet whose Odes hold a high place in poetic 
literature. 

Anaxagoras (500-428 n.c.) was a famous Greek 
philosopher of the Ionic School, among wheso 
pupils were Socrates, Pericles, and Euripides. 

Anaximander (611-547 n.c.), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher. He Is said to have been the 
first to note the obliquity of the ecliptic, in¬ 
vented geographic*I maps, and laid down the 
theory that the moou shone with light borrowed 
from the sun. 

Anaximenes, a Greek philosopher of the Ionian 
School, flourished 6th century n.c.; friend of 
Anaximander; regarded air as the principle of 
things. 

Andersen, Hans Christian (1805-1875). Perhaps 
the most gifted writer of fairy tales that the 
world has known; Ida Story of My Lift Is as 
interesting as hia fairy tales. Bora and died in 
Denmark. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett (1830-1917), one of 
the first Englishwomen to outer the medical 
profession. Practised In London for many 
years. In 1909-10 was Mayoress of Aldeburgh. 
her native town, and the first woman to be a 


Andrt, John (1751-1780). was an English officer, 
who. while engaged on the British side in the 
American War of Independence, was arrested 
as a spy by Washington, tried by court-martial, 
and executed—it is generally believed wrong¬ 
fully, from a misapprehension of the facts, 
Washington himself declared Andr6 to be more 
unfortunate than criminal. In 1821 Andre’s 
remains were brought from America and in¬ 
terred in Westminster Abbey. 

Andrea del Sarto (1487-1531). This celebrated 
son of a Florentine tailor was one of the great. 
Italian artists of his time, known as the " fault¬ 
less painter." Most of the famous galleries of 
the world contain examples of his magnificent 
fresco and other painting, mainly dealing with 
religious subjects. 

Andree, Salomon August, a Swedish explorer 
who attempted in 1897 to reach the North 
Pole by IxiUoon. but. except for a message by 
pigeon despatched two days after his ascent, 
was not heard of again until in August 1930 a 
Norwegian scientific expedition led by Dr. 
Gunnar Horn discovered the remains of the 
Andree expedition on White Island. The dis¬ 
covery included a log*l>ook. sketch maps and 
the «U&rlc3 kept by Andree. A translation of 
these was published in English in 1931. 

Angelico, Fra (1381-1155). a famous Italian painter 
of religious subjects, mostly in the form of 
frescoes, of which the best examples are at 
Florence. 

Angelo. Michael. (Sec Michael-Angelo.) 

Anglesey (Henry Paget), first Marquis o! (1708- 
1354). a celebrated British general, who led the 
cavalry at Waterloo and achieved much dis¬ 
tinction by hia tact and bra\ cry. 

Anne Boloyn. {Set Boleyn. Anno.) 

Anne, Queen (1665-1714), Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland from 1702 to the lime of her death, 
was a daughter of James II., and succeeded 
William HI., her cousin. During her reign 
England, In Alliance with Austria, Holland. 
Prussia, Savoy, ami Portugal, entered upon 
the War of the Spanish Succession, It wail 
in this war that Marlborough achieved his great 
victories, and his wife. Sarah, for a long time 
w;is Anne’s favourite, and w ielded an Immense 
influence at Court, the Queen being too want- 


mayor. 

Andrassy (1823-1890), a promiuent Hungarian 
statesman. 
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Ing in self-reliance to have much Initiative of 
her own. Anne's reign has been called the 
Augustan Age of Britain l>ecau.se of the many 
eminent men of letters who nourished during 
that period. She was the last of the Stuarts 
to occupy the British throne, and the first 
monarch to be styled Sovereign of Great 
Britain, the union between England and Scot¬ 
land dating from 1707. Anne was married to 
Prince George of Denmark, and their numerous 
progeny all died in childhood. 

Annunzio, Gabrielle d’ lb. 1804). Italian poet, 
novelist and dramatist. Served hi the Euro¬ 
pean War. 1015-18. After the Armistice he 
opined the Allies, and entered and took pos¬ 
session of Fiume for the Italians. 

Anselm* Archbishop of Canterbury (1033-1100). 
was a native of Aosta, and succeeded Lanfniuc 
as English Primate. lie was in serious conllict 
with William Kufus on the question of ecclesi¬ 
astical rights, and for a time suffered exile. 
Under Henry I. he regained power, making a 
compromise with that monarch which enabled 
him to carry on his theological work in com¬ 
parative harmony. He died at Canterbury, 
and was canonised later, his day Ixdng cele¬ 
brated in the Roman Church on April -1st. 
Anson, Lord George (1697-1762). a navigator of 
great eminence, whose " Voyage round the 
World " is still a popular lx>ok of adventure, 
lie won many victories, obtained a peerage, 
rose to full Admiral's rank in the Navy, and 
served two ten ns as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Anstey, Christopher (1724-1805). was a poet and 
wit of repute in whose " New Bath Guide " the 
fashionable frequenters of Bath, their habits 
and surroundings, were depicted with much 
shrewd humour. 

Antoninus Pius, Emperor of Rome from a.d. 138 
to 161 . was the succe?%8or of Hadrian, and formed 
an agreeable contrast to most of the Roman Em¬ 
perors. in that he endeavoured to govern more 
with an eye to the public well-being than his 
own i»ersonal pleasure. It was during Ills reign 
that the wall between the Forth and Clyde was 
built. _ . _ 

Antony, Mark (circa 83-30 n.c.). celebrated Roman 
triumvir and general; a prominent adherent of 
Cuftiar; but engaged in intrigues after the 
latter’s death, and was opposed by Brutus and 
Cassius. Ills association with the Egyptian 
Queen Cleopatra made him a prominent figure 
of historic romance. Committed suicide after 
defeat by Octavlan. 

Antony* St. (or Anthony) (circa 251-350). was a 
native of Upper Egypt, and according to his 
own account spent much time in conllict with 
the devil. He Is one of the 1**1 known saints 
of the Kovnnu calendar, and his festival is on 
January 17th. He was Ixdieved to give relief 
to those who appealed to him when suffering 
from erysipelas, from which tradition the name 
8t. Anthony's Fire is given to the disease. 
ApeU(j3, the famous Greek painter, flourished In 
the time of Alexander the Great, whose friend¬ 
ship he enjoyed. Ills 41 Aphrodite Anadyo- 
rnene,” painted for the temple of jtoculaplutf 
in Ox*. has been accounted the most perfect 
picture of antiquity. 

Apponyl* Count Albert (b. 1817). an Hungarian 
patriot and politician, known as the " Grand 
Old Mari of Hungary." 

Aquinas, Thomas (1225-1274). the rather of 
Moral Philosophy." "as a native of Koutticm 
Italy and came of a noble family. In 1243 
he joined the Dominicans, and the remainder 
of his life was spent in religious pilgrimages and 
disputations. In. 1203 he visited Jondon. He 
left behind him numerous theological and 
philosophical writings of great power. He was 
canonised In 1323. 

Arab! Paiha (1841-1911). was the leader of the 
Egyptian rebellion of 1881. and defended 
Alexandria against the British fleet. I-a ter 
he suffered defeat and was captured at 1 el-el- 
Keblr. was banished to Ceylon, but released in 
1901. 

Antfo, Franco!* Jean Dominique f 1780-1853). 
a French axlronomer and natural philosopher of 
great eminence, whose researches added much 
to our knowledge of electricity and magnetism. 
His expositions of the polarisation of light did 
much to advance that branch of adcuce. 

B 


Aram, Eugene (1704-1759). was a schoolmaster of 
considerable learning, and lived at KnAres- 
borough, in Yorkshire, from 1734 to 1745. in 
which latter year a friend of his, one Daniel 
Clark, suddenly disappeared. Soon after. Aram 
also quitted Knaresborough. In 1759. while 
Aram was teaching in a school at Lynn, a 
skeleton was discovered at Knareslxjrough. 
and it was declared to be that of Daniel Clark. 
This was denied by a man named Houseman 
in such a manner as to cause suspicion to fall 
upon him. and he was arrested, whereupon he 
confessed that Clark had been murdered in his 
presence by Aram, and that his body would be 
found in St. Robert's Cave. Search disclosed 
the actual skeleton, and Arum was also arrested, 
tried at York, found guilty, and executed. Ills 
defence was powerful ami eloquent, but availed 
him nothing. Lord Lytton's novel. Eugene 
Aram . and Tom Hood's dramatic poem. The 
Dream of Eugene Aram . effectively deal with 
the romantic story. 

Arbuthnot, John (1607-1735). a prominent wit. 
doctor, and litterateur of the Queen Anne 
period. His Uistory of John Bull is his best 
known work. 

Arch. Joseph (1826-1919). the founder of the 
National Agricultural Union, was for many 
years an agricultural lalxmrer, and championed 
the cause of his clasu with great ability. 

Archer, Fred (1857-1886). a favourite jockey for 
several years, winner of many leading races, his 
first Derby falling to him in 1877. 

Archimedes (287-212 B.c.). a Greek geometrician 
and philosopher of remarkable innvcr. to whom 
we are Indebted for the discovery of the prin¬ 
ciples of the lever and of specific; gravity, and 
for the invention of the famous archimedean 
screw. 

Aidilaun, Baron (1840-1915). tho head of the 
Guinness family of Dublin. 

Argaud, Aim6 (1755-1803). inventor of the lamp 
bearing his name, which for the first time 
introduced a current of air to permeate and 
increase the power of the Haute, by using a 
chimney glass and circular wick, lie was a 
Swiss physician. t . __ _ _ _ 

Argyll. Duke of (1815-1914). married ILK.II. 
Princess Louise in 1871. was for some time (uh 
M arquess of I-omc) M.P.; Governor-Gen. of 
Canada from 1878 to 1883; Gov. of Windsor 
Castle. 1892-1914. Wrote a Life of Palmerston. 
Succeeded hi* father In 1900. 

Argyll (George Douglas Campbell), Duke of (1823- 
1900). a prominent statesman, scientist, and 
writer, and a inemt>er of several I.il>erul Govern¬ 
ment*. down to 1881 , w hen he declined to follow 
Mr. Gladstone on tho Home Rule question. 

Argyll, Marquis of 'Archibald Campbell) (1598- 
1661). was a strong supporter of Charles I. In 
the Civil War. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533). the author of 
OrLimto Eurioso. was one of the most cele¬ 
brated of the Italian pools. In addition to Ids 
famous epic he wrote many comedies, satires 
and p<>eins. 

Ariitel.les tor Aristides), a Greek writer, and 
founder of the school of prose romance ; 
flourished In the 2nd century n.c. His M il< *vin 
fair* are among the must celebrated works of 
fiction. 

Aristides, the Athenian general, was of noble 
descent, and first achieved fame at the battle of 
Marathon. 490 n.c. He was renowned no less 
for his valour than for his scrupulous honesty 
and a desire to do Justice to others; henco ho 
was Hurnuincd " the Just." 

Aristippus ic. 435-356 n.c.). founded the Cyrenaic 
school of philosophy, which taught that sensual 
pleasure waa the oidy happiness. Ho was a 
native of Gyrene, in Africa, but Ixxuiino a pupil 
of Six-rates, and settled in Athens. 

Aristophanes (r. 444-380 n.c.) w;w one of the 
foremost Athenian play-writers and the greatest 
of the Greek comic poet*. He Is said to have 
composed fifty four plays In all. Eleven of 
these only have survived. They are full of 
satire, and deni unsparingly with the people 
and Institutions of Ills time. 

Ariitotlo (384-322 n.c.). This, the most famous of 
all the Greek philosopher*, was a disciple of 
Plato, after whose death lie retired from Athens, 
and later on undertook the education of 
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Alexander, afterwards known as Alexander the 
Great. Subsequently at Athens he established 
the Lyceum and founded the Peripatetic school 
of philosophy, which has had great influence 
upon the expansion of thought. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard (1732-1702). was a native 
of Preston, and in early life a barlter and 
travelling hairdealer. Becoming interested in 
mechanical problems, he set himself the task 
of inventing an improved cotton-spinning 
machine. Hargreaves* spinning-jenny was then 
the leading machine, but the yam it produced 
could only be used for warp: it was not com¬ 
port enough for weft. Arkwright therefore 
experimented until, by adopting an arrange¬ 
ment of rollers that moved with different 
velocities, he succeeded in perfecting his “ spin- 
niug-frame.*’ which accomplished the desired 
end. He took out his llrst patent in 1709. and. 
entering into partnership with Mr. Jedediah 
Strutt, of Derby, became a manufacturer on a 
large scale, in 1771 establishing the first spln- 
ning-mill worked by water-power. He wa3 
knighted in 17»tb _ 

Annitago. Edward (18! 7-1 *00). a well-known It. A. 
atui historical painter, who contributed some of 
the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament. 

Armstead, H. H. (1828-1003). was tlie sculptor 
of the south and east sides of the podluin of 
the Albeit Memorial, of external decorative 
work at the Colonial unices, and a vast numlier 
of other works In marble, wood, bronze, and 
silver. M as elected U.A. in 1879. 

Armstrong. Lord (1810-1900). wa a a solicitor at 
Newcastle, when his attention was dmwn to 
certain mechanical problems, and he devoted 
himself to the invention of the hydraulic crane 
and other machinery for the letter utilisation 
of water-iH»wer. During the Crimean War 
he studied the subject of guns, and produced 
his famous “ Armstrong gun,*' the biggest that 
had up to that time l«een constructed. lie 
introduced many tmprn\ cinent* in gun con¬ 
struction. and In 1*59 was appointed engineer 
of irltie and Urdiuince, and received the honour 
of knighthood. l ater ins immeme works at 
Klswi* k became the chief estahlbhincnt in tins 
country for the manufacture of guns and shljM 
of war. lie was raised to the peerage in 1687. 
Ante, Dr. J. A. (1710-1778). an English musical 
composer of considerable merit and of great 
popularity in Ids day. He onmpiwed numerous 
ballad operas, and nt Drury Lino, Covent 
Garden, and Yauxhall organised the chief 
perfoimances for long periods. His l>est known 
Opera w;is “ Artnxerxes.** ami his most popular 
Fongs were " Pule. Britaunia ! '* and " Where 
the Uee Sucks.*' 

Arnold, Sir Edwin (1832-1904), educated at 
t'nivcry.iiy College. Oxford, where he gained 
the Newd I gate Prize in 180*2; was at the 
Government Sanscrit College. Poona, for pome 
years, and. returning to England in 1801 . 
became connected with the l/uilv Telcgrtiuh's 
editorial tdaif. He was tlit? author of the 
Eight of Asia ” and numerous other ixteins. 
an.i wrote several b»«oks of travel that were 
verv ]s,puhr. Created K.C.l.E. 

Arnold, Matthew (18*22-1 hsS). .son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, achieved a high reputation as |«net and 
critic. As the propoundcr of the principles of 
" hwectncsK and light.** a- well as by his grace¬ 
ful verse, he n-cured a high place amongst the 
literary men of the Victorian era. 

Arnold. Thomas, D l». (1795-1812). headmaster 
of Rugby from 1828 to his death. Ills influence 
at Rugby %v:\s such as to give that institution a 
supreme position among English public schools. 
A man of intense spiritual feeling, of a «ym* 
pathetic rind lovable nature, yet t*»s-»j--ed of 
all the necessary attribute* of ucholaivhip, he 
was greatly esteemed and venerated. 
Amold-Forsier. Tho Rt. Hon. H. O., M.P. (1855- 
1909). grandson of l»r. Arnold, and adopted 
bou of the late Ur. Hon. W. E. Forster, was 
educated at Rugby and Oxford and for so mo 
years was a director of Cassell A Go., Ltd 
Mas elected for West Belfast in 1802. and from 
tin: Uret showed a keen Interest in the public 
jervices Mas appointed Parliamentary Secre- 

.fiQH 0 innu ,nlrjl,v . ln Mr * Ministry 

\v«J . X k‘ an<, .. ,)ecai y c secretary for War In 1903. 
Mas *.he author of numerous works bearing ou 


public Questions. In 1907 published Letters on 

Socialism. . a* % 

Amott, Neil (1788-1874), a doctor and practical 
scientist. He was a prolific writer on Natural 
Science, and invented many useful appliances. 

Arrhenius, Prof. Srante August, became Director 
of the Physico-chemical Dept, of the Nobel 
Institute. 1905. An eminent scientist, the 
originator of the theory of electrolytic assocla- 
tiou. 

Arrol, Sir William (1839-1913). the well-known 
contractor and engineer, whose firm built tho 
Tay. Forth, and London Tower Bridges. 
Originally a plecer in a cotton-mill, and later a 
working blacksmith. He was knighted 111 1890. 

Artaxcrxcs was the name borne by several ancient 
Persian kings, some of whom achieved great dis- 
tinctlon. The llrst Artaxcrxcs was the son of 
Xerxes, and reigned from 405 n.c. for 40 years; 
he was succeeded by Darius II. (424-405 
who in turn was followed by Artaxerxea II., 
who reigned 45 years. The last to l>ear the 
name of Artaxcrxcs was the founder of the 
Sassanidn* dynasty, a.i>. 223. 

Artemus Ward. ( See Browne, C. F.) 

Arthur, a famous British chieftain and supposed 
king, who is stated to have nourished in tlie 0th 
century, and around whose life many beautiful 
legends have been written, including Lord 
Tennyson’s '* Idylls of tho King.’* 

Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury (1353- 
1414). in tlie reigns of Richard ILand Henry II., 
previously Bishop of Ely and Archbishop of 
York, and for a time Lord Chancellor. An 
active politician and bitter enemy of heresy. 

Ashfield. Baron, cr. 1920 (Albert Stanley) (b. 1874). 
Knighted In 1914; President Board of Trade, 

1910- 19; M.P. Asbton-under-Lyne. 1910-20; 
Chairman London Underground Railways, 
I/»nd«m General Omnibus Co., and of many 
industrial concerns. 

Ashby. Colonel. Rt. Hon. Wilfrid William. M.P. 
ib. 18i’»7>; Minister of Transport. 1924-29. 
Chairman of the A nil-Socialist Union. 

Aske. Robert, the leader of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, directed against the Reformation; 
executed in 1537. 

Askew. Anne U521-1540). was one of tho Protes¬ 
tant martyrs who was burned at tho stake with 
three others in Smlthtlcld. She was a Lincoln¬ 
shire lady who clung to the Protestant faith, 
despite the fact that her husband and father 
were avowed Romanists. 

Askwith, Lord. K.C.B. (b. 1801). as Sir George 
Askwlth was Comptroller-General of the Com¬ 
mercial. Labour, and statistical Departments 
of the Board of Trade (1909-11). having been 
for some years previously engaged in arranging 
trade disputes. Chief Industrial Commissioner. 

1911- 18. 

Asposia, an Ionian woman of great Intellectual 
r*ra*er. beauty. and intluence. a friend of 
C rates, who afterwards married Pericles. 
Asquith, Herbert Henry. Earl o! Oxford and 
Asquith (1852-1928). M.P. East Fife. 1880-1018, 
Paisley. 1020-24 <)>orn at Morley), Prime 
Minister and First l/ird of the Treasury. 1906- 
191°. educated at tho City of 1-ondon School 
and Balliol College. Oxford; aftcrwanls called 
t » the Bar. entered Parliament in 1880, ami In 
D92 appointed Home Secretary. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 1905-8. Ills Premiership 
was marked by a strong forward policy, of 
whi, h the Parliament Bill abolishing the veto 
of ihe b>nK the Home Rule Bill, and tho 
Church Bill are prominent examples. 
Assumed in addition to the Premiership the 
of M ar Minister on the resignation of Col. 
s-eiy. March. 1914, relinquishing it to Lord 
Kin hcner in the following August after out- 
breag of the Mar. lu Ike.. 19U1, resigned 
1 remn rsh p. being succeeded in that office by 
Mr. L.oyd Geo rge. He was raised to tho 
as Karl of Oxford and Asquith lu 


Peerage 
1925. 
Asser. John, 
noted for 
grapher of 


a Mulsh monk of the 10th century, 
living been tutor, friend and bio- 
King Alfred. He was made bishop 
of her borne. 

Astor John Jacob (1703-1948). the founder of the 
family i.f millionaires, was a native of 
m-i.telLerg. and cm Ucratimi to America, went 
out to the North-Meat and began trading iix 
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fan. soon building up a lartre fortune, which he 
wisely Invested in New York real estate, which 
rapidly Increased In value. 

Astor v Viscount (b. 1879). a prominent Conserva¬ 
tive; a director of the Observer. 

Artor, Viscountess, firet woman M.P.. an American 
by birth and wife of the above. 

Athanasius. St. (290-373). was Bishop of Alex- 
andria. He spent much of his time in bitter 
theological controversy, and was driven from 
Alexandria; taking refuge in the desert, he 
wrote numerous letters in support of Christian 
doctrine, and under Julian was recalled to 
Alexandria. The Athanaaian creed is sup¬ 
posed to reflect his belief. 

Athelstan (895-940). grandson of Alfred the Great, 
was crowned King of England in 925. and was 
the first ruler of all England. 

Athlone. Earl of. up to June 1917 known as 
Alexander of Teck. PC.. K.G.. G.C.B.. 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V .O.. D.S.O. (b. 1874). 3rd 6on of 
o , rH* Duke aud Duchess of Teck. Major 
2 nd Life Guards, saw active service in S. Africa 
and went to the Front in 1915. Governor- 
General South Africa. 1923-1931. appointed 
Governor-General of Canada. 1914. but the 
appointment was suspended until 1920. 

AthoiJ. Duchess of. D.B.E. (b. 1875). Unionist 
M.i .for Kiiinjss 1923; Parliamentary Secretary 
Board of Education. 1924-29. 

Attila (400-453), King of the iiuns, was a warlike 
leader, who achieved many conquests over the 
Homan forces, committing great ravages and 
laying large tracts of country waste, lie 
marched through Germany and Gaul, and died 
as he was prewiring for another Invasion of 
Italy. 

Auber, D. F. E. (1782-1871). was a distinguished 
French composer of light operas, such as 
Maaanlello/' “Fra Diavolo." " Lc Domino 
Nolr, etc. 

Audiey f Thomas (1488-1544). Lord Chancellor 
of England, temp. Henry V1U. Previously 
Speaker of the House of Commons (1529). and 
Lord Keeper (1532). 

Augustine (354-430) was Bishop of Hippo for 
over thirty years. He was born in Africa, but 
went to Home, and under the influence of St. 
Ambrose t**caine deeply religious, writing much 
upon doctrinal subjects, and his works are held 
In great esteem. 

Augustine, St., was the missionary monk who was 
sent to Britain by Gregory the Great In 597. i lc 
succeeded in converting King Kthelbert. after 
which he made good progress with the people 
generally, and lecamc* the liret Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He died in 094. 

Augustus, Caius Octavinnus (63 n.c.-l4 a.i>.). 
was the tlret Emperor of Home, succeeded 
Julius CtEfiar. After a triurnvlrate of twelve 
years. In which he was associated with Mark 
Antony and i^pldiis. he became supreme ruler 
and for forty-live years exercised u beneficent 
and powerful sway. He was a devoted patron 
aud Virgil. The Augustan Age Is 
still held among the most memorable In the 
history of letters. 

Aurelius, Marcus Antoninus (121-180). Emperor 
of Home, a nuin of great Intellectual power, and 
a disciple of the Stoics. 

Aunmgztb (1618-1797). the last of the Great 
Moguls, Emperors of Hindustan; succeeded 
his father Hindi Jehari In 1658 and reigned until 
Ids death. He was a ruler of ability, and 
grwUly extended his empire by conquest, 
but his zeal for Mahonicdanlsin aroused the 
hatred of the Hindus, an/1 when he died the 
disruption of the vast Mogul territory followed 
rapidly. 

(1 775-1817), one of the ablest female 
Action writers Unit England has produced. 
Author of tiensc and Hmsibilitv, I* ride anti 
l*re)xulirr, etc. 

Aitttin. Allred (1835-1913), was educated at 
lMvl/m University, and In 1861 published 
a Miiilri* called The Struon. which contained 
■pine vigorous veree of undoubted promise, 
ror some years he was connected with The 
hiatuianl as leader writer, and also wrote for the 
VmrteTlv JUvirw. Between 1879 and his 
ucaui some half-dozen volumes of poems were 
SSy He was appointed Laureate In 

alter the oflice had been vacant four years. 
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Austria-Hungary, Earl Franz Josef, Ex-Emperor 

of ( 1B87-1922). son of the late Archduke Otto 
succeeded on death of hia uncle Franz Jcsef. 
Nov. 21, 1916. Abdicated Nov. 1918. Flew 
from Switzerland to Hungary, and placed 
himself at head of a Royalist army in attempt 
to regain Throne. \\ as defeated 24 Oct.. 19 '1 
and taken prisoner and banished. Died iii 
exile. April 1. 1922. 

Autolycus, a Greek astronomer of the 4th century 
B.C.. who wrote on the llxed stars and the 
revolving sphere. 

Avebury, Rt. Hon. Lord (1834-1913). banker, 
scientist, and politician. Best known to the 
world under the name he bore until 1900 of 
* ir John Lubbock. His writings cover a con¬ 
siderable Held, and arc marked by a keen 
observation of natural phenomena and animal 
and vegetable life. As a member of the nouse 
of Commons he had the credit of securing the 
statutory observance of Bank Holidays. 


B 

Babbage, Charles, eminent mathematician (179°- 
1871). Was Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Cambridge, and attracted much 
attention by Inventing a calculating machine 
which, however, only partially realised its 
designer's aims, and never came into use. 

Baber (1483-1539). founder of the Mogul dynasty 
which ruled Northern India for three centuries 
and a descendant of Tamerlane. 

Bach. Johann Sebastian (1685-1750). one of Ger¬ 
many's greatest musical composers, his " Pas¬ 
sion Music. ' " Preludes and Fugues." and other 
co:nj>o8itioiis being unrivalled in their class. 

Bacon. Francis, lx>rd Verulum. and Viscount 
fet Altjaiirt (1561-1626). was one of the greatest 
oi Lug Usd philosophers and statesmen, who was 
Attorney-General to Elizabeth, and under 
James I. became I»rd Chancellor. Ills 
political career was tarnished by certain acts 
of corruption, for which he paid the penalty 
but Ids writings were marked by keen insight! 
brilliancy of language, and a depth of thought 
which Place them In the tlret rank of philo¬ 
sophical literature. His iVoruro Orvanum and 
hi b Esmv* arc splendid monuments of learning 
ami wisdom. 

Bacon. John (1740-1799). a British sculptor of 
eminence, to w hom w e owe some notable monu¬ 
ments, including those to Lord Chatliam in 
Westminster Abt>ey and the Guildliull, and 
that of I>r. Johnson In 8t. Paul's. 

Bacon, Roger (1214-1204). generally alluded to as 
i# ...i "® con * wn * a of remarkable 

gifts. I he invention of guni>owder has been 
ascribed to him. and he Is also said to liave 
Invented the air-pump, and was acquainted 
with the principle of the telescope. For :i 
long time he was looked upon as an alchemist 
and sorcerer, and only in modem times have 
his discoveries l>ecn rightly appreciated. 

Baden-Powoll of GUwell. Uout.-Gen. Lord R. S. S.. 
R.C.II., O.C.V.O. (b. 1857). attained great 
popularity by his brilliant defence of Mafeking 
during the Boer War. After the war he organ¬ 
ised the South African Constabulary, and was 

Inspector-General of Cavalry. 1903-7. Founded 
19 «* 9 ° y Hcouta organisation In 1998. Peerage. 

Baffin. William (1584-1622), was a distinguished 
navigator and explorer who. In 1616, dis¬ 
covered the l»ay which separates the north¬ 
east cfs&st of Britibh North America from Green¬ 
land. and liears his name. 

Bailey. Sir Abe (b. 1864). a Hand millionaire. IJo 
presented the Salvation Army with an estate 
of 80.000 acres In South Africa, lie was born 
In Cape Colony and fought In the Boer War 
with the South African Light Ilorsc, which 
force he largely helped to finance. Is proud 
to be known as one of Kruger's " traitors." 
who was released from prison on payment of 
a fine of £ 2 . 000 . 

Bailey, Lady, D.B.E. (b. 1892). has completed 
record flights both for altitude and distance. 

Bailey P. J. (1816-1902). author of Fcslue, a 
poem which ran through many editions. 

Balllle, Joanna (176*2-1851). a Scotch iKXstess and 
dramatist of considerable merit in her day. 
Her dramas are for reading rather than the 
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B ta«e. Sir Walter Scott greatly admired Mlsa 

Bally. E. H. (1788-1867). the sculptor of the 
Nelson statue, and of the bas-reliefs on the 
south side of the Marble Arch. Some of Ms 
exhibited pleceB. such ns Eve jet the Fothi- 
tain." " Girl preparing for the Bath, ana 
*• The Graces." were much admired. 

Bally. Francis (1774-1844). an astronomer. and 
one of the promoters of AstronomtoJ 
Society, who devoted himself with great 
assiduity and success to the various branches 
of his favourite science. 

Bain. Alexander 11818-1903). a psychologist or 

Baird, John L. (b. 1889). Invented the Televisor. 
Baker, Sir Beniamin (1840-1907). an eminent 
Engineer. He was consulting engineer to the 
Egyptian Government for the Assouan pain. 
Joint engineer with Sir John Fowler of the 
Forth Bridge, and engineer of the Central 
London Tube Railway. _ . - qao . _ 
Baker, Sir Herbert. K.C.T.E., A.K.A. Cb. 1862). a 
prominent architect, designer of the Bank of 
England. Rhodes House. Oxford, and with bir 
K. Lutyens, of the New Delhi. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White (18*21-1893). a traveller 
and author whose services will long be remem¬ 
bered. In the M fifties " he spent much time 
in Ceylon and wrote two interesting lxx>ks on 
the Island; in the " sixties " ho «et out to 
explore Central Africa, and achieved the dis¬ 
covery of Lake Albert Nyanza. He was knighted 
in 1800. In 1809 he was in command of a 
military expedition to Central Africa for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and the Khedivo 
mado him Governor-General of the new terri¬ 
tory for four years at a salary of £ 10,000 a 
year, being succeeded by General Gordon. 
Baldwin, Rt. Hon. Stanley, P.C.. M.P. (b. 1807). 
Prime Minister. May. 1923. until Jan.. 1924. 
and Nov.. 1924-1929. Chancellor of Ex¬ 
chequer. Nov.. 1922-23. President Board of 
Trade. 1021. Appointed Lord President of the 
Council in National Government 1931. 

Ballo. Michael William (1806-1870). popular 
composer o! English Ballad operas of the 19th 
century. . 

Balt our. Earl of (better known as Rt. Hon. Arthur 
James Ballour), K.G.. O.M. (1843-1930). was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge. He entered 
Parliament in 1871. and was private secretary 
to bis uncle. Lord Salisbury. About 1880 he 
became a member of what was known as the 
Fourth Party"; Imt It was not until I»nl 
Salisbury became Prime Minister in 1885. and 
made Mr. Balfour President of the J»cnl 
Government Board, that he came to be regarded 
as a serious politician. Later, he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. In 1891 ho became 
First Lord of the Treasury, a position which he 
hold also under Lord Salisbury's next Govern¬ 
ment in 1895 and onward. On Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s resignation in 1902, Mr. Balfour was 
made Prime Minister, which poet he held until 
the close of 1905. Losing his Manchester seat 
in 1906. he was elected for the City of London, 
and was Unionist Leader until Nov. b. 1911. 
Became First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
Coalition Government of 1915. was Foreign 
See. 101C-1019. and Lord President of the 
Council from 1919 to 1922. Visited the United 
States in the spring of 1917 to consult with the 
President and Government on stein of war 
co-operation, and addressed Congress. Took 
an active part in the Peace Conference. Leader 
of British Empire Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington Conference, 1021-2. Among hU pub¬ 
lished works are the Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt and Foundations of Belief. President 
of the British Association in 1904. Knighted. 
1922. Earldom. April 1922. 

Baliol. 3lr John De, founder of Balliol College. 
Oxford (anil lather of John Baliol. tlie claimant 
to the Scotch throne), after an unsuccessful 
attempt to overcome Simon de Mont fort, was 
condemned to certain penalties, and died in 
exile in 1269. 

Baliol, John (1249-1315). competed with Robert 
Bruce for the Scottish throne, and Edward I. 
decided in his favour. Only reigned four years, 
when Edward deposed him. committing him 
to the Tower, and finally banished him from 
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the country. He, retired to Normandy. Hto 
eon. Edward Baliol. recovered Ids father^ 
kingdom In 1332. and was upheld by Edward 
ILL whilst very unpopular by reason of his 
having given up the south of Scotland to the 
English. He renounced his title and throne 
in 1350. and retired to England on an annulty. 

Ball, Sir R. S., LL.D.. F.R.S. (1840-1013). a dis¬ 
tinguished astronomer and mathematician. 
Wrote many books on astronomical subjects 
and was tt popular lecturer. Knighted 1886. 

Bniran, Honor* de (1790-1850). one of the greatest 
of French novelists, and the author of oyer 
eighty novels, to which he gave the covering 
title of " La Compile Humalne. 

Bampton. John (1080-1751). an eminent dlylne, 
who founded the Oxford Bampton Divinity 

lectures. . . . , 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1926). one of the best 
known actor-managers of the later Victorian 
period. Managed the old Prince of Vr.ales 
theatre in Jxjndon. In conjunction with Marie 
Wilton (Lady Bancroft), for many years, 
producing there the popular Robertsonian 

comedies. , , , . 

Banlm. John (1799-1842). the most popular Irish 
novelist of his time, whose tales of the O Hara 
Family," written in conjunction with Ills brother 
Michael, are realistic and powerful. 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-1820), was president of 
the Royal Society for upwards of forty years. 
As a naturalist he was ono of the moat eminent 
men of his time, and encouraged science in 
every form. When Captain Cook made his 
voyage to the South Seas in 1768, Sir Joseph 
accompanied him for the purpose of observing 
the transit of Venus. He left very valuable 
botanical collections to the British Museum. 

Bantock, Sir Cmnvllle, Mus. Doc. (b. 1808), a 
British musical composer and professor of 
music. Birmingham University. 

Barbara, St., an early Christian martyr, who 
lived in the 3rd century, and was beheaded by 
her own father, he being killed immediately 
afterwards by lightning. She is the patron 
saint of artillery. 

Baibauid, Anna Letltia (1743-1825). an Industrious 
authoress, who wrote numerous acceptable and 
highly devotional works for young people, and 
was a poetess of note in her time. 

Barbour, John (1316-1395), a Scottish divine and 
historian, whose poem " The Bruce.” is a com¬ 
position well calculated to inspire national 
enthusiasm. 

Barclay, Mrs. Florence L. (1802-1920). authoress 
of many popular novels, including The Hotary 
ami The Upas Tree. 

Barham, Fdchord Harris (1788-1845). a Kentish- 
born clergyman who gained a deserved 
reputation as a humorist by his Inoohisby 
Legends. 

Baring-Gould, Rev. Sabine (1834-1924). was the 
author of numerous novels. Including John 
Herring. Court Ue>vnl % and Mchalah. 

Barlow, Sir Thos., Bart.. F.R.S. lb. 1845). Physi¬ 
cian-Extraordinary to the King, aud filled the 
same position to Queen Victoria. Pres, of the 
Royal Coll, of Physicians. 1910-15. A great 
consultant. 

Barnabas, St, was a native of Cyprus, and is 
credited with having introduced Christianity 
into Antioch, and suffered martyrdom a.i>. 61. 
Barnard. Lady Anne (1750-1825), " Auld Robin 
Gray," one of the most tender of our lxallads 
of humble life, was written when she was a 
girl of twenty-two. published anonymously, and 
assumed to be an ancient piece. She revealed 
the secret of Its authorship to Sir Walter Scott. 
Barnado, Dr. T. J. (1845-1905), the rounder of the 
well-known homes for orpban-waifd. for Rome 
forty yours devoted himself to the protection, 
education and advancement of destitute 
children. 

Bamato. Barnett Isaacs (1852-1897), a South 
African Diamond magnate, who lifted hhnsclf 
from poverty to affluence by daring operations. 
Returning to England broken in health, he 
leapt into tho sea and was urowned. 

Barnes, Allred, M.P. (b. 1887), lord Commissioner 
of the Treasury 1929; chairman of the 
Co-operative Paity and Secretary of the 
London Labour M.P.s. 

Barnss, Rt. R«v. Ernest W., D.D.. F.R.B. (b. 1874). 
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Bishop of Birmingham, 1924; Fellow Trin. Coll., 
Camb. 1898-1910. 

Barzmm, Phineaa T. (1810-1891). was America's 
most famous showman, and originator of 
Bamuni and Bailey's " Greatest Show on 
liarth. 

Baron, Bernhard, late Chairman of Carreras 
Tobacco Co., gave large sums to various in- 
sti tut ions and charities. Died. 1929. 

Barrett, Wilson (1840-1904), a favourite English 
actor of the romantic 6chool. lie was also a 
dramatic author of some pretensions, and had a 
long career of popularity. 

Barrie, Sir J. M-, Bt., O.M. lb. 1800, at Kirriemuir); 
after passing through Edinburgh University 
entered journalism, and later published a series 
of essays and sketches which at once made him 
popular. He followed these up with some very 
clever novels, including A Window in Thrums , 
The Little Minister. Sentimental Tommy, etc., 
and in more recent years hail achieved con¬ 
siderable success as a dramatist, " Peter Pan " 
being amongst his most popular phiys. 

Barrow, Isaac (1030-1077). a famous divine, 
mathematician. Greek scholar, and tutor of Sir 
Isaac Newton. His " Sermons " are amougst 
the finest in the language. 

BarTy, Sir Charles (1795-1800). the architect of 
the present Houses of Parliament which occu¬ 
pied twenty years in building. Knighted iu 
1852. and was buried in Westminster Abliey. 

Barry, Sir John Woile. Wolfe-. K.C.B. <1837- 
1918), the eminent engineer, who designed ami 
carried out some of the most prominent under¬ 
takings of the time, including Burry Dock and 
Tower Bridge. 

Barthou. Jean L. (b. 1862). a prominent memlxT of 
French ministries; Prime Minister. 1913; 
ForeJgn Minister. 1917; Minister of War. 1921- 
22 . and »oon after Chairman of the Reparations 
Commission. 

Bartolommeo, Fra (1409-1517). the distinguished 
Florentine painter and friend of Savonarola, at 
whose death he became a monk. 

Bartolozzi. Francisco (c. 1728-1815), a Florentine 
engraver who came to England in 1704. and for 
nian J years was engaged upon engravings, of 
which he produced an enormous numl>er. many 
of Uiem of great artistic merit ami highly 
valued by collectors to-day. Was a member 
of the British Royal Academy, and died hi 
Lisbon. 

BashklrUeO, Marie (18flO-1884>. a clever emo- 
tlonalist diarist and painter of Russian parent¬ 
age. wh<*e Memoirs. published in Paris, caused 
cons durable sensation by their remarkably 
vivid revelations of an abnormal tcmi>eruiuciit. 

Batten berg. Prince Henry (1858-1890). husband 
OI Princess Beatrix, youngest daughter of 
Queen \ lctorln. Wus stricken with fever while 
on an expedition In Ashanti In 1895. and died 
at sea. 

Battenberg. Admiral Prince Loulx of. (See Milford 
Haven. Marqueas of.) 

Bax. Arnold <b. 1883). British composer. Das 
written numerous piano compc*.ilions, songs 
and chaudier works. 

urter, Richard (1015-1091). a great Noncon¬ 
formist, remarkable for the ability and boldness 
of his writings. 

Bayard, Pierre du Termll, Chevalier de (1475- 
1524). a French knight of exemplary conduct 
and remarkable for his chivalry. Fell at the 
Hattie of Scsla. and was named " Le Chevalier 
nans peur et sans rcprocke." 

BayUi, Miss Lilian, CM I.. Iiocainc manager and 
lessee of the Old Vic Theatre. Jymdon. 1898. 

Baaconxfteld. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of <1604- 
1881), statesman and novelist. Was the sou of 
Inaae d'israell. and after being privately cdu- 
cated, passed some lime In a lawyer's office, and 
i «fi. authorship, meeting with but 

indifferent success until he published his Vivian 
which was so audaciously clever that It 
at oim* made 1dm a name. Jie was then only 
twenty-one. Drifting lnU> Society lie was 
much of l^cause of his brilliance. and 
r! # r if w .. rno,e essays in novel wrlllng he 

In 1832 and not long afb-r- 
oroa became a prominent and picturesque 
SfH™ 111 He allied himself 

JllV* t 1 '* 1 }*' ***** ultimately liccame 
one of ihi chief leaders. He was made Premier 
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In 1808 on the retirement of Lord Derby, and 
again in 1874. retaining olflce until 1880. dying 
the following year. His foreign policy, par¬ 
ticularly on the Eastern question, was aggres¬ 
sive. He was raised to the peerage in 1870. 
Beattie, James (1735-1803). a Scottish poet of 
genius, who wrote " The Minstrel." and was also 
author of numerous essays and philosophical 
writings. 

Beatty. Earl <b. 1871). Admiral of the fleet. O.M., 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O.. D.S.O. First Sea Lord, 1919- 
1927. From 1912 to 1910 Commander of 
Battle Cruiser Squadron. From Nov. 1910 to 
1919 succeeded Lord Jellicoe ns Admiral of the 
main British Fleet. On Aug. 28. 1914, fought 
the German fleet in the Heligoland Bight. 
On May 31. 1910. Lord Beatty with his Battle 
Cruisers was engaged in a great sea fight with 
the Germans off Jutland, for which he was 
granted £100,000 and an Earldom in 1919 . In 
this battle the main Battle Fleet under Lord 
Jcllieoe (Commanding the British Fleet) 
arrived towanls the end of the battle and made 
victory complete. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, joint authors of many 
plays, including " The Maid's tragedy " and 
“ Phiiaster." Beaumont was buried in West¬ 
minster Abliey; 1- letcher. who died in 1025. was 
interred in St. Saviour's.Southwark. Thought 
by gome to be authors of plays attributed to 
Shakesixare. 

Bcaverbrook, Lord <b. 1879) (William Maxwell 
Aitkeu). a Newbrunswickian. an active agent in 
the organisation of the Canadian forces in 
France. M.P. for Ashton-under-Lync. 1910- 

1917. Knighted. 1911; barony, 1910. Ap¬ 
pointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

1918. A great newspaper proprietor. 

Bebel. Ferdinand Aug. (1810-1913), a prominent 
German Soc ialist leader. 

Beckford. William (1759-1844). the eccentric 

author of Vattuk . Spent his later years as a 
recluse on his estate at Fonthili, on which he 
expended £273.000. 

Bede, "The Venerable ” (073-735). a monk of 
great Influence and ability whose historical 
works cover a great range and are valuable in 
the outline they give of the early history of this 
country. 

Beechom. Sir Thomas (b. 1879), musical con¬ 
ductor. educated at Rossa! and Wadharn 

College. Oxford. Founder of the Beecham 

Orchestra, and promoter and conductor of 
English oi»eni seasons at Drury Lane. 

Beecher. Henry Ward (1813-1887). an eminent 
American preacher and lecturer, whose church 
at Brooklyn was for many years the must 
popular In the United Slates. Brother of 
Mrs. II. B. Stowe. 

Beechey, Frederick William (1790-1850). an 

Arctic explorer who accompanied Franklin on 
an expedition in 1818 , and made voyages on hLs 
own account sul>scqiitnt)y. Beechey Island 
in Melville Sound was named after him. 

Beer bo kin, Max (b.1872). wan educated at Charter- 
house and Merton College. Oxford. Is a bril¬ 
liant critic and caricaturist who kua contri¬ 
buted largely to the Saturday Jterteu’. 

Beethoven. Ludwig van (1770-1827). born at 
Bonn, died In Vienna. One of the kings of 
musical compel lion, whoso symphonic*. 

hoiuiUi*. overtures and oi>craa all reach tho 
highest standard of musical ImaglnaUou. Ho 
received lessons from Mozart. 

Bcgbie, Harold (li. 1871). has won his way in 
Journalism and literature by a variety of good 
work, from humorous " By the Way " Jottings 
for the fiUAjt to serious war i»ociiis ami valuable 
war art kies contributed to the Jfaily Chronicle. 

Behring, Emil von (1*. 1853). a distinguished Ger¬ 
man scientist. Professor at btrasburg; dls- 
coverer of an anti-toxin for diphtheria, and 
claimant to a cure for plioses of lulierculoHls 

Behring, Vitus (1060-1741). wus a Danish luivl- 
gutor who entered the I(UK*lan service and in 
17z8 discovered what 1 h called Behring's Strait, 
aftcrvvanls U-lng wrecked on Behring s Island.’ 
where he died. 

Beke Charles T. (1800-1874). a distinguished 
diplomatist and traveller, who sis-nt many 

E irs In Ahyxslnlu, and published the result of 
researches. 

Belixariiu (505-505), a famous Roman general 
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under Justinian. His defeats of the Goths Beran&er. Jean Plenete (1 ,780-1857). wm thfl 
and Vandals, and of the Persians were great JB2 

BdUAtanDdSf Graham (1847-1922). bom In some passing VoWcd subwl i urtwreln- 
Edinburgh went to America In 1870. became variably In ^™onywlth popular ^tlment. 
Professor of Physiology in Boston University. Bores!ord, AdinL Lord Charles William do la Poor 
L 1870 he exhibited an invention which was S^M^IIlOIunemadL wm of the 4tfc Muquta 


developed into the telephone. He also invited 
the photophone, and has devoted much atten¬ 
tion to the education of deaf-mutes. Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institute since 1808; was 
awarded the Volta-Prix by the French Govern¬ 
ment; and was granted the Hughc3 Medal of 
the Royal Society. 

Bell, Sir Charles (1774-1842). an eminent anatom¬ 
ist to whom we owe the discovery of the distinct 
functions of the sensory and motor nerves. His 
Bridgewater treatise on the Hand is well known. 
Bellini, Gentile (1421-c. 1507). a celebrated 
Venetian painter, whose ” Preaching of St. 
Mark at Alexandria/’ in St. Mark s College. 
Venice, la one of the renowned pictures of the 

Bellini, Giovanni (1420-1510). brothor of the last- 
named. anti a more celebrated painter. 

Bellini. Vincenzo (1802-1825). an Italian operatic 
composer of great popularity during the tlrst 
half of the 19th century. His ** La Son- 
nambula.” “Nonna/* and “I Puritan!/* are 
still performed. 

Belloc, Hilaire (b. 1870). author of several clever 
and entertaining works, including the Bad 
Child's Book of Beasts. The Modem Traveller. 
The Old lload. and HUls. and the Sea . Has 
published also valuable historical studies of 
Dantou. Robespierre and Richelieu. 

Beizoni. Giovanni B. (1778-1823). a renowned 
explorer of Egypt who settled in England at the 
beginning of the 19th century. After a pre¬ 
carious existence began to turn his attention 
to hydraulic experiment*, and went to Egypt 
with the view of getting the Government to 
sanction a scheme of Ids for raising the water 
of the Nile, lie was then attracted to the 
study of Egyptian antlQultics, and engaged 
in highly successful researches. 

Benedict XV., Pope (1849-1022). Giacomo della 
Cliiesa. Elected Sept. 3, lull, being at the 
time Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna. 

Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885), a composer of 
mark who for many years occupied a prominent 
position as conductor and composer. Among 
his operas may be mentioned, " The Lily of 
Klllarney/’ ” The Crusaders,” and " The 
Gipsy's Warning.” He was knighted in 1871. 
Benedict, St. (480-54 4), built twelve monas¬ 
teries, and founded the Order of the Benedictine 
Monks, at Monte Casstno. near Naples. 

Benn, Capt. W. Wedgwood, D.S.O. (I). 1877), 
Bcc. of Btato for India. 1U2U. Joined Labour 
Party In 1927. 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold (1807-1931). author and 
Journalist. Ills stories of the Pottery Towns, 
where he was brought up. are of ui«h merit. 
The Old I Fires’ Tales, CUrjfuvigtr and Hilda 
Lessuxiys arc among hia m. • successful novels. 
Ills story The Life of Sa$>> Nicklin was written 
for Pears ’ Annual for )vl4. He has also 
written plays, including Milestones. The Great 
Adventure and Mr. Prohaet. 

Bennett, James Gordon- (1841-1018), proprietor 
of the iVrt/7 York Herald, and a famous yachts¬ 
man and motorist. He sent out Stanley on the 
expedition which resulted in the finding of 
Livingstone. 

Bennett, Sir W. Sterndale (1816-1875). an English 
compeer of eminence, who did much for the 
advancement of musical art in this country. 
Schumann pronounced him to bo ” the most 
musical of all Englishmen.” Ills Cantatas 
are among the best ppjduccd in England, and 
include ” The May Queen ” and ” The Woman 
of Samaria.” 

Benson, Sir Frank (b. 1858). a prominent British 
actor-manager. His repertory company bus 
successfully produced Shakes] ware's plays 
throughout England. 

Bentham. Jeremy (174H-1832), the founder of the 
f»chnol of ]»oUtical philosophy, the tenets of 
which were extended by John Stuart Mill, 
lib works on Government. Usury, and The 
Prijiciphoi o/ Morals ond Polities, expound tho 
Utilitarian system with great lucidity. 


of Waterford. Had a varied and distin¬ 
guished career. In 1875-1870 accompanied 
King Edward VII.. then Prince of Wales, on 
his visit to India. At the bombardment of 
Alexandria did distinguished service in com¬ 
mand of the Condor, and in 1884 was on Lord 
Wolseley’s staff in the Nile Expedition. Later 
he commanded the Naval brigade at the battles 
of Abu-Klea. Abu-Kru. and Metemxneh; beaded 
the expedition which rescued Sir Charles 
Wilson's party in the Balia; and became a 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty in 1880. 
Was In Parliament, when not on active service, 
off and on from 1885, when he was returned for 
Marylebone. I-ord Charles possesses three 
medals for life-saving, and among his literary 
works may be mentioned the Life and Times 
of Nelson, which was published as Pears * 
Annual for 1905. Succeeded to the command 
of the Channel Fleet in 1907. retiring in 1909. 
M.l\ for Portsmouth. 1910-10. Raised to tho 
j»eenige. Jan. 1910. 

Berkeley, Bishop (1685-1753). the propounder or 
the philosophy that the only things that are 
real arc our ideas of what is presented to our 
senses. In support of this philosophy he wrote 
several works of great ingenuity of argument, 
chief amongst them being his Alciphrtm , or the 
Minute Philosopher. 

Berlioz. Hector (1803-1869). was an cccentTlc but 
highly endowed French musical composer who 
studied in Paris and Rome, ami afterwards, 
settling in Paris, devoted himself to conducting 
and composing with much energy. He Buffered 
hardship and humiliation before he got a 
hearing, but his originality and his ardent 
romanticism fascinated such men as Paganini 
and Liszt, and though musical convention 
to a great extent prevented the realisation of 
his aims, he ranks as one of the truest musical 
geniuses of the 19th century. His ” Damna¬ 
tion dc Faust” and his ” Romeo and Juliet M 
symphony are his most inspired productions. 
His wife was an English actress. Miss Smithson, 
for whom he formed a romantic attachment 
while she was appearing in Shakespearean 
parts In Rome. 

Bcmadotte, Jean Baptisto (1704-1844). was a 
French commander of great distinction who 
served under Napoleon, and In 1810 was chosen 
heir to the throne of Sweden. In 1818 he 
succeeded as Charles XIV., and was a capable 
ruler. 

Bernard, St. (1091-1153), took an active part In 
promoting the crusade of 1146. and founded the 
monastic order of the Bernnrdlnes. 

Bernhardt, Sarah (1844-1923), the most renowned 
tragedienne of her time. Became a member 
of the Compile FruncaJso after the Siege of 
Paris, and thereafter occupied a specially 
prominent position ns an actress. Her first 
performance in London was in 1879. Among 
her most conspicuous successes arc ” Theo¬ 
dora.” •• Ffciom.” and “ La Tosca.” while she 
also appeared us Hamlet with distinction. 

Bertio, Fmnci3 Levesou. first Viscount (1844-1919). 
entered the Foreign Office in 1863, and held 
several Important secretaryships. In 1903 
was Ambassador to Italy, British Amlassador 
in Paris. 1905-1918. 

Bertiilon, M. Alphonse (1853-1914). an Ingenious 
Parisian police prefect, who invented the 
anthropometric method of criminal detection, 
winch has Wen adopted extensively in Britain 
and other countries. 

Bcsant, Mrs. Annie (b. 1847). President of tho 
Theoeophical Society since 19u7; previously 
associated with Bradlaugh In secular move¬ 
ments. Of lute years has Wen actively en¬ 
gaged In theofiophical projects in India. Was 
arrested In 1917 for seditious writings, but 
afterwards released. 

Besant. Sir Walter (1836-1901). a prolific author 
and novelist, wba*e first stories were “written 
In collaboration with Mr. James Rice. Tho 
beat-knowu works which he wrote alone are 
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^SarU and Conditions of Men . Dorothy 
Jforster, and Armor file of Lyonesse. He also 
wrote a number of books ou ancient London. 
He waa knighted in 1895. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry (1813-1898). an inventor who 
oecame rich and famous by his invention of the 
proc€ss ot converting cast-iron 
*i in f° ^ s if e, ‘ * n ! 9 invention entirely 
revolutionised the steel manufacture, greatly 
reducing cost of production and innkiug it 
possible to utilise steel In many directions 
where previously iron only had been used. He 
was knighted in 1879. Many other inventions 
stand to his credit, but they are insignificant 
in comparison with that of the steel process, 
which will always remain identified with his 
name. 

Bethlen, Count, Hungarian Prime Minister. Con¬ 
cluded an important and friendly Treaty with 
Signor Mussolini. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Theobald von ( 1850 - 1921 ). 
Chancellor of the German Empire. 1909 to July 
1917. In directing the lmi»erial policy in 
regard to the war, he showed a great capacity 
lor carrying out the instructions of the Kaiser, 
but In the end was less pliant and had to 
go. 

Betty, William Henry (1791-1874). an Irish actor 
or singular precocity who as Uie " Infant 
Koscius was famous on the stage at eleven, 
ror some years he enjoyed a marvellous 
success and made a considerable fortune, re¬ 
tiring In 1824. 

Beveridge, Sir W. H.. K.C.B. (1». 1879). became 
Director of the Loudon School of Economics. 
1919. 

Binyon, Laurence <b. 1809), a poet and an art 
critic; Assistant Keeper in the Prints Depart¬ 
ment, British Museum. 

Bird wood. Field-Marshal Sir William R., G.C B 

rh£rf , i a i K x?- B -. K CS I - "'"t to» to 
Chief In India, 1925. A.D.C. General to the 

m N.W. Frontier. '97. Tirah ’98. 

(x)in d# Dardauellea Army, 1915. 
Birkbeck, Georg© (1770-1841), physician, phil¬ 
anthropist, andl philosopher. A Yorksbireu.an 
who settled In Jxmdon in 1804. and Ijccame the 
oundcr of Mechanics' Institutes. 
Birkenhead Earl P.C.. G.C.S.I. (1872-1930). 
»ec. State for India, 1924-1928. Lord Chan- 
Oillor. 1919-1922. and was Attorney-General 
from 191 -j to 1919. being M.P. for the Walton 
19 J 9 Li ' eri ** A f rom 1900 to 1918. Peerage. 

B1 *b0P Of. (See Barnes. Ernest W.) 

B H< J n ‘ Augustine, K.C. (b. 1850). author 

or (Jt/iur J>irta and other works of literary 
e ?, t ? rC41 Parliament In 1889. M.P. North 
Bristol. 1900-18; became Kducatlou Minister 
In the Government of Hir Ileiur Campbell- 
Bannerman In 1905. and In 1907 Secretary for 
ireund. resigning in 1910. after the rebellious 
outbreak In Dublin and other parts of the 
country, when serious l<«s of life and destruc¬ 
tion °f probity occurred. 

Bishop, Sir Henry Rowley (1780-1855). composer 
Yf wubr ballad operas and songs. 

MiUd Marian. tiny Maimering " and •• The 
Wilier and his Men," are his Ijcai known operas. 
He was also a very successful glee-writer, and 
waa the oonitKJMcr of "Home. Sweet Home 
He was knighted in 1842. 

Bismarck. Prinoe Otto E. L. von (1815-1893). 
Uie most prominent and capable of the German 
statesmen of the 19th century, entered the 
diplomatic service In 1851. and filled positions 
V* *i*?*** ion at Vienna. Petrograd. and Paris. 
VL WUM ^pointed Minister of Foreign 

Anairs. from which time dates the strong 
Bismarcklau policy which was destined to 

V°i mUCh J° r A " Imperial 

,lur J 4 * «n*r I* said to have directed the 
uesumoH of hisi country down to the *lcath of 
5K„J^***ror William In 1888. when Kuipemr 
2A,/., 1 S. u Ixzt&n to assume a direct control, 
^U)Blnimfcfc resented, and in 1890 the " old 
WM * dropped, to use a figure of speech 
B Wal h J ot Tennlera cartoons. 

<h,i u irejl to his country estates, and 

seriously In political 

<E5SE^J*S2? Crni,1 . t bl i 86514,1,1 pr,ncc in i»7i. 

IJin f S2L iwo hundred monuments to 
aiIa * w Presided at the famous Berlin Con- 
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i?nf. nce nis 80n * Count Herbert von 

Bismarck (1849). was appointed German 
Foreign Minister in 1885. but. like hLs father 

“ m ' dlrl not * et on wel1 "ith William Ji. 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875). a French musical com- 

th f operatic sLige several 
operas full of charming melody, and who in 
Carmen achieved one of the leading operatic 
triumphs of the latter half of the 19th century. 
Bjomsen, BJornstjerne. the Norwegian poet 
dramatist, and novelist (1832-1910). is one of 
the great names In modem European literature 
his poems, plays, and stories being marked by 

R ,J.t tn w*iiV' ,c e . c,uallt> ' and a rich '(nagination. 
Black, William (1841-1898). an English novelist 
or great popularity In bis day. His best novels 
are: A Daughter o / Heth. Madcap Violet. Kxl- 
me hi/, ami A Princess of Thule. 

Blackie. John Stuart (1809-1805). an eminent 
and outspoken Scottish writer, philologist, and 
poet. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge (1S25-1900). 
a novelist who in 1869 made a great reputation 
with hlfl romantic story of Lorna Doone. 
Blackstono, Sir William (1723-1780). was a Justice 
of tlie Court of Common Picas. His great work 
Commentaries on Uie Im\cs of Ena land, became 
one of the British classics. 

Blair, Robert (1099-1740). a noted Scottish poet, 
whose poem. "The Grave." entities him to a 
Place In all collections of British poetry. 

Blake, William (1757-1827), painter, poet, and 
mystic, whose " Songs of Innocence " and 
scriptural dm wings reveal an intense spirit u- 

^ftiiV 01111 J ,81l " lg82) . a Fre nch S<xialist 
politician who was Minister of labour after 
the Revolution of 1848. but found his views 
too advanced for Louis Napoleon, and lived 
In exile until the fall of the Second Empire, 
when he returned to France and died at Cannes 
in 1882 . He wan a man of genial ami amiable 
personality, and the author of several import¬ 
ant historical works. 

Blatchford, Robert (b. 1851). an able and trenchant 
bociallstlc writer, late ediU>r of The Clarion . 
Ills chief books are In Defence of (he Bottom 
Doy A ferric England, and The Sorcery Shop. 
During the war contributed articles of vigorous 
criticism to well-known papere. 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna (1831-1891), a 
noted Thcoeophlst of JtussLui birth, who 
claimed Ut possess spiritimllslic i*ower. and 
exercised considcmhle Influence over a small 
hut devoted bund. Author ot The Xtcni 
Doctrine, etc. 

Bledhdo© 1st Baron, of Lydney (b. 1807). (or. 
1918). formerly Sir Charles Bathurst, K.B.E. 
Jaw. /2 enUiry 8cc - U) Control Dept.. 

. H . r, . njin of tJie * Su « a r Cotiunisafon, 

« I{" .• a,l<1 DlrccU, r of Sugar Distribution. 
Pari. See. to Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries 1924-28. Itocame Govcmor-GcnenU 
of New Zealand. 1930. 

Bleriot, Louis, French airman; the first te fly the 
1909 h Chll,l,iel ilolu to Dover, July 26 . 

Blesslngton, Mxirgucrite, Countess of (1789-1849) 
an irishwoman of literary taste, who with the 
” UI Jt Omay (^.c.). eaUibllshcd a sort of salon 
at Gore House. Kensington, where she held 
fashionable receptions, ami w.is a HU-ml patron 
?{ Jl» ;•«« liiemry and artistic. Her novels of 
high life limi oulte a vogue In her lifetime, but 
are not now read. 

Blind. Karl (1M28-1907). wax u native of Mann¬ 
heim. and In 1817 axmxl/iU-d hlnmelf with the 
German revolutionary movement, but was 
arrested and imprisoned. Gaining bis liberty 
he resided in Brussels for a time, and afterwards 
settled In Ixmdon. remaining In close touch 
with men like Mazrini and I xml* Blanc, and 
ky P«sn and speech constantly advocating 
political freedom. 

Blomheld, Sir Reginald, It.A.. M.A.. F.8.A.. Kt. 

(b. 1866), (or. 1919); u prominent architect! 
designer of gardens and country houses 
-Author of several IBooks on architecture. 

Blondln, Charles (1824-1897). a famous French 
roije performer, who crossed Niagara Falls on a 
tight-rope, ami was for many years the numt 
ix#pular acrobat of his day. living mostly in 
England. 
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Blood, Thomas (1618-1680). the officer who at¬ 
tempted to steal the Royal Regalia from the 
Tower and was captured and imprisoned. 
Charles II. not only pardoned him, but granted 
him a pension of £200 a year. 

Bloomfield. Robert (1766-1823). a peasant poet, 
who attained considerable fame by his 
“ Farmer’s Boy" and other rural pieces, in 
which the love of Nature was gracefully and 
tenderly expressed. 

Bllicher, Field-Marshal L. von (1742-1810). was 
the famous Prussian commander who. after a 
long and brilliant military career. Joined forces 
with Wellington in the final campaign against 
Napoleon, and materially helmed to win the 
great victory of Waterloo by advancing to 
Wellington’s support. 

Blunt, Willrid Scawon (1840-1022). best known 
for the part he took in Egyptian affairs In 1881- 
1892 and his continued support of what is 
called the Egyptian national movement. Re 
was a devoted admirer of Arab! Paslia, and 
spent much money in his defemc. In 1007 
he published his Sccni Hislory of the English 
Occupation of Egypt, which aroused much 
controversy. Published a l>ook of Reminis¬ 
cences in 1912. At his Sussex scat he kept the 
finest stud of Arab horses in the world. Re 
married a granddaughter of Jx>rd Byron. 

Blyth, Lord (1841-1025). an eminent authority on 
agriculture, and practical experimenter in 
farming methods. 

Boadlcea, queen of the Iccni tribe of Britons, who 
raised an army against and defeated the Roman 
invaders, but was afterwards vanquished by 
Huetoniua and committed suicide iu G2. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-1375), an Italian 
author who has often lx*en called “ The Father 
of Novel-writing.” Re had a lively imagination 
and a graceful style, and his famous I) twin cron 
—condemned by two Popes and by the Council 
of Trent—has ln?cn a fount of inspiration to 
poets and story-tellers from Shakespeare to 
Keats. 

Boileau-Despreaux, Nicolas (1636-1711). a French 
poet who wits contemporary with Molicre, and 
write many classical imitations which were 
highly thought of in his own time and later, and 
are still frequently referred to. 

Botto, Arrigo (1842-10181, an Italian poet and 
musical composer. He write the libretti of 
■'Othello" and ” Falsi .aff” f,,r Verdi, and for 
Ills own operas of " Mellstofcle ” and many 
others. 

Boleyn, Anno (1507-1536). queen of Renry YT1I. 
aud mother of Queen Elizabeth; originally 
maid in-waiting to Queen Catharine, who was 
divorced by llenry to make way for her. She 
was a promoter of the Reformation, but fell from 
favour with her ficuk- spouse, and was beheaded 
on a charge of treason. 

Eoliugbroke. Ho nr/ St. John, Viscount (1678- 
1751). a statesman and litterateur of the days of 
Queen Anne, whom lie served both as Secretary 
of War ami Foreign Secretary. 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830). the first President of i 
Venezuela, and subsequently Dictator of Peru; 
commonly called the Washington of South 
America. 

Bonaventura, St. (1221-1274). a Franciscan 
monk of great learning and piety, and a leading | 
Schoolman. Re was called " the Seraphic 
Doctor." 

Bondftold, Rt. Hon. Margaret., M.P., became 
Minister of Labour. 1020. Represented North¬ 
ampton. 1023. Wftllsend, 1020. The first 
woman member of a British Ministry. 

Bonheur, Rosa (l822-1800). a native of Bordeaux. 


merchant and shipowner who devoted many 
years and much of his fortune to the collection 
of facts concerning the poor of London, of 
which ten volumes have appeared. In 1904 
he was made a Privy Councillor. 

Booth, Edwin (1833-1893). an American tragedian 
of great eminence; son of Junius Brutus Booth, 
the English tragedian, and brother of John 
Wilkes Booth, who assassinated President 
Lincoln. As a Shakespearian actor Booth 
took high rank and is said to have played 
Hamlet oftencr than any other actor. He 
visited England several times. 

Booth, “General’* William (1820-1912). while 
quite a young man l»ccame a Methodist local 
preacher and a travelling evangelist. Founded 
the Salvation Army in 1878. which under his 
enthusiastic and eminently practical direction 
became an organisation of world-wide Influence. 

Borden, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L., K.C., M.P. (b. 
1854). Premier of Canada 1011 to 1020, defeats 
ing Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the genera! elections 
on the Reciprocity BUI; leader of the Con¬ 
servative party in the Canadian House of 
Commons since the resignation of Sir Charles 
Tupper in 1890. Has also had a distinguished 
career at the Bar. Accompanied by some 
of his ministers, he visited England hi 1912. 
Was in England in 1015 and 1017, and was 
present at Cabinet meetings. Was presented 
with the freedom of the City of London. 

Borgia, Ccnesar (1476-1507). the masterful and 
unscrupulous son of Pope Alexander VI., who 
paved his way to power by the murder of those 
who stood in his way. and aided by Ixmis XII. 
of France, became ruler of Romagna, the 
Marches, and Umbria. Pope Julius II. 
banished him from Rome, and he was Im¬ 
prisoned in Spain, but escaped to find a soldier’s 
death in the Army of Navarre in the invasion 
of Castile. 

Borgia. Lucre zia, sister of Crcsar. was deemed 
almost as blood-guilty as her brother, and there 
can Ik? no doubt that many crimes were com¬ 
mitted In her name, if not by her own hand. 

Boris HI., Tsar of Bulgaria lb. 1804), came to the 
throne Oct. 1018. 

Borromeo. Carlo, Saint (1538-1584). Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan, was a nephew of Plus 
IV.. and of great benevolence. Canonised In 
1614. 

Borrow. George (1803-1891), was for many years 
travelling agent for the British and Foreign 
Bible £<x*lcty, and lu the course of ids wander¬ 
ings made a special study of gipsy life, and 
wrote some of the most charming and pic¬ 
turesque lvx>ks about the Romany tribes we 
possess. His Lavengro and Romany live ore 
classics. 

Boson wen. Admiral (1711-1761). was one of the 
most gallant of our 18th-century naval com¬ 
manders. and known as "Old Dreadnought.'* 
He was In command of the fieet that took 
Madras, and in the operations at Cape Finis- 
terre*. Quebec, Louisburg, and Cope Breton. 
Did signal sendee. 

Bossuet, J.-B. (1627-1701), an eminent French 
bishop and theologian, whose sermons are of 
striking eloquence, and whose historical and 
controversial works an* of high literary merit. 

Boswell, James (1710-1705). made himself famous 
by writing The Life <-f J>r. Johnson , for which 
purpose he came to london from Scotland, and 
devoted^ himself assiduously to studying 
.Johnson’s character, spending some years in 
close intimacy with tbo great lexicographer 
ami produced what is probably the finest 
biOSmimV 111 the lunmncn 



Booth, 

and successor of " General” William Booth, 
the founder of the Salvation Army. Was 
chief of staff from 1880 to 1012. His wife. 
Mre. Brainwell Booth, is also a great personality 
and an active force in the organisation. 

Booth, Rt. Hon. Charles (1840-1916). a Liverpool 


.. « ,. outbreak of war with Germany took 

head of a Union force and, in 
addition to putting down a rebel movement 
engineered by Germany, conquered a largo 
portion of German African territory. Took a 
prominent and useful part in the Peace Con¬ 
ference of 1019. 
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Botticelli. Sandro (1444-1510). Italian painter and 
disciple of Savonarola, the democrat. Pro¬ 
duced many notable pictures, and assisted in 
the decoration of the Sistine Chapel. His 
illustrations to Dante’s Divine Comedy are 
world-famous. 

Boucicault, Dion (1822-1890). a prolific plar- 
wright and capable actor, who at twenty years 
of age made a hit with " London Assurance." 
and during the later period of his life won fame 
and fortune by the writing of Irish dramas, 
including "The Colleen Raw'll " and " Arrah- 
na-Pogue." 

Bouguereau. W. Adolphe (1825-1905). a cele¬ 
brated French painter, whose pictures of 
classical and antique subjects gave him 
celebrity. 

Boulanger. General G. E. J. (1837-1891). was for 
a few years the most popular man in Paris. 
If not in France. Was made War Minister in 
1880. and contrived by a violent attitude 
towards Germany and a flattery of the mob. 
to attract much attention. In 1888 he may 
be 6aid to have dominated French ixdJtics. 
and many exacted that he would effect a 
coup d'etat, and become dictator of France; but 
his courage was not equal to his opi>ort unity, 
and he rapidly fell out of favour and left the 
country In order to avoid arrest. Ills career 
was over, and in 1891 he committed suicide at 
Brussels on the grave of Mdine. Bonueinain. 
with whom he had formerly lived. 

Boult, Dr. Adrian C. (b. 1889). a well-known con¬ 
ductor; became Musical Director of the B.B.C.. 
1930. 

Boulton, Matthew (1728-1809). a Birmingham 
engineer and inventor, who provided capital for 
James Watt In order to develop the steam 
engine. The two were In partnership for many 
years, and it was to Boulton's practical business 
qualities that Watt owed much of his success. 

Bourne, Hii Eminence Francis, I toman Catho¬ 
lic Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, was 
bom in 1861, and became a priest in 1884. in 
1890 was appointed Bishop of Epiphania. and 
in the following year Bishop of Southwark. 
In 1903 he succeeded Cardinal Vaughan at 
Westminster. 

Bowdler. Thomas (1754-1825). a pious English 
physician, who Issued expurgated editions of 
Shakespeare and Gibbon, eliminating all 
expressions offensive to good taste. Lienee the 
term to " Bowdlerise." 

Bowhiil, Air Commodore F. W., C.M.G.. D.S.O. 
(d. 1880). Air Oilicer commanding Fighting 
Area. Air Defence of Great Britain. 1931. 
Director of Organisation and Stall Duties. Air 
Ministry. 1929-1931. 

Boyc*. William (1710-17701. a composer ami 
organist of note, who produced much Church 
music. 

1 W \ # ' f * _ . , .. <l>. 1872). O.C.B., Hec. to 

H.M. Treasury. 1913-19; British Representa¬ 
tive on Iteparatlons Committee. 1919-25; 
Chairman of National Food Council. 1925-1929. 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth ‘Mrs. Maxwell) (1837- 
1915). lias a record of over sixty novels, among 
them being Jjody A wiley'$ Secret. Aurora Floyd, 
and Henry //unbar. 

Brad laugh. Charles (1833-1891). a secularist writer 
and lecturer, who was very popular with the 
working classes. Was elected M.P. for North¬ 
ampton In Ihho, and. after an undignified 
conflict In regard to taking the oath. Inxemc 
recognised as a usefui representative, and 
esteemed by all parties. 

Bradshaw. John (169*2-1659). the Justice who 
prodded at the trial of. and delivered sentence 
upon, Charles I. He subsequently quarrelled 
with Cromwell and was removed from office. 

Bn ul* u 8Ar JFP- H " OM * K.B.K. (cr. 1920). 
F.U.H MA D.Hc. <b. 1862). a brilliant 
•cienUst. Nobel Pbysi«-s Brize. 1915. Director 
J ,f tiie Royal Institution of Great Britain; 

Pitlessor of Chemistry. 19*23. 

Brahe, Tycho (1546-1 (Mil), a celebrated Danish 
astronomer, and fellow-worker of Kepler. 

uzannis, Johannes (1833-1897). a German musical 
oom*x*er of deserved eminence, and the friend 
and pupil of Schumann. Ills compositions are 
or a vailed order, most classical in form, and 
Pgwejis deep intensity of expression and poetic 
•igniXkxinoe. ilia pianoforte music covers a 
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wide range. He wrote Rome 300 Bongs, and 
among his more serious works the "German 
Requiem." the " Triumphlied." and the 
Rhapsodie " are the best know n. 

Bramah. Joseph (1748-1814). a Yorkshircman 
who devoted himself to Invention, introduced 
numerous mechanical improvements, including 
the hydrostatic press, a liquid-pumping 
apparatus, a most ingenious series of safety 
locks, and bank-note printing machines. 

Brampton. Lord (1817-1997). long known to the 
public as Sir Henry Hawkins. Was famous as 
an advocate, and took part in many celebrated 
cases. Including the Tichborne trial. Was made 
a judge In 1870. and on his retirement in 1893 
was raised to the peerage. His Fcminiscences, 
published in 1994. was one of the l>ooks of the 
year. He lived to the age of ninety. His 
wife. Lady Brampton, died a few months later, 
leaving the main portion of the Brampton 
fortune to Roman Catholic churches and 
charities. 

Brangwyn. Frank, R.A.. R.P.E.. Hon. R.S.A.; 
Oilicer and Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Frauce; Commander of the Order of St 
Maurice and St. J-azarus. Italy; Mein)>er of 
the Reale Aceademia de St. Luca. Rome; etc., 
etc.; b. in Bruges of Welsh extraction. 1867. 
The greatest mural artist and etcher of his day. 
also noted for many lithogmplis. 

Brassey. Earl 0836-1918). son of Thomas Brasscy. 
came into prominence as a politician under Mr. 
Gladstone, having been lx)th Civil Ix»rd of. and 
Secretary to, the Admiralty. Was a recog¬ 
nised authority on naval matters, his .V ami 
A nnu/jl Isdng a standard book of reference 
Was Governor of Victoria. 

Brassey, Thomas (1805-1879). achieved great fame 
as a railway contractor, constructing the Great 
Northern Railway and others in this country, 
the Grand Trunk in Canada, and others in 
France. India, Australia, etc. 

Bremer. Froderika (1801-1865). a Swedish novelist. 
Her !>est known stories are The //. Family, 
brothers and Sisters, and The /'resident's 
Dawjhters. These, as translated by Mary 
Ilowltt. arc simple pictures of domestic life and 
full of charm. 

Brennan. Louis C. B. (b. 1853). successful inventor; 
obtained £110.900 from the British Govern¬ 
ment for his tori>edo; ami is the Inventor of a 
gyroscope railway. lion. Mcmb.. R.E. in- 
Htitutc. 

Brentford. 1st Viscount (cr. 1929). William 
Joynson-Hlckf, 1st Bait. (cr. 1919) (l>. 1865). 
P.C., 1923; Home Sec.. 19*24-29; Minister of 
Health. 1923-24; Financial Sec. to Treasury. 
1923; M.P. Twickenham. 1918-29. A promi¬ 
nent Conservative Politician. 

Browster, Sir David (1781-1868). a Scottish 
philosopher of great scientific attainments who 
edited the FdiuhuryU Lncytlopiedia in Ihos, 
Invented the kaleldoseope in 1H10. and guvo 
perniiinent form to the NtcreoscojM.*. Was one 
of the founders of the British Association, and 
a voluminous writer on science. Made im¬ 
portant discoveries respecting the polarisation 
of light. 

Briand. Artstlde (b. 1862). Premier of France. 

l yl t ,7 « a,,d ly -> ^ January 
19.2. Minister for Foreign AfTalrs. 1925. 

Bridge. Sir F. (1844-1924). organist of Westmin¬ 
ster Abliey (1875-1919). educated at Rochester, 
studied music under Sir J<»hn (',<**. and front 
1992 King Edward Prof, of Music at ixunlon 
University. Hu composed numerous cantatas 
anthems, etc. 

Bridgeman of Leigh, Viscount (l>. 1864). First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Nov. 1924-29; Homo 
Secretary. 1922-24; M.P. for Oswestry, 1906- 

Bridges, Robert. M.A.. O M. (1844-1930), ap- 
polnted poet laureate after the death of Mr 
Alfred Austin in 1913. Practised medicine 
up to 1882. thencefurward devoting himself 
mainly to literature. Ho published several ' 
volumes of poems and plays, displaying refined 
(£ ,l<y a, V* a ^road phllosophio spirit JIU 
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Bridgewater, Francis Egerton (1736-1803), 3rd 
(and last) Duke of. The projector of the 
famous Bridgewater Canal, which was the 
beginning of the great English canal system, 
and yielded his family enormous wealth; was 
absorbed In 1887 by the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, who paid £1.710.000 for it. 

Bridgewater, Francis, Earl of (1756-1829). grand¬ 
nephew of the last-named, and founder of the 
famous Bridgewater Treatises , written by the 
most celebrated divines and scientists of the 
day. and devoted to demonstrating the power, 
wisdom, ami goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation. 

Bright, John (1811-1880). a famous Radical 
Quaker statesman and orator, one of the chief 
promoters of the Reform movement which led 
to the Introduction of Free Trade. 

Brindley, James (1716-1772). an eminent engineer 
who constructed or laid out 400 miles of navi¬ 
gable waterways in England, including the 
Bridgewater and Grand Trunk Canals. 

Broodhurst, Henry 11840-1911). was one of the 
oldest and most respected of the Liberal- 
Labour menders, an able si^eaker. anti j*s- 
sessed of administrative capacity. He sat 
for Ixjk'estcr from 1892 to 1905, when be 
retired. In Mr. Gladstone's 1886 Government 
he was Under Secretary for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, and was Secretary to the Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
for llftceti years. Started life as a blacksmith. 

Brock, Sir Thomas, R.A. (1847-1922). was the 
pupil of Foley, and achieved a high reputation 
as a sculptor, among his latest work txdng the 
Queen Victoria Memorial in front of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin C. (1783-1862), the leading 
English surgeon of his time, and author of 
numerous medical works. He was medical 
udviscr in succession to George IV., \\ illiaiu IV.. 
and Queen Victoria. 

Bronte, Charlotte (1*16-1855). one of the most 
• gifted dotoUbUi of the 10th century. Her .Inn* j 
Eyre, published in 18)7. attracted universal) 
notice, and her other novels. shirUy. I itirtte. | 
and The Tro/s.-syr, arc all marked by the force I 
of strung genius. Her sisters. Emily and Anne, ' 
aNo wrote novels and poems. Emily’s Wutherino 
11 rights ati-1 some of her verse showing ex¬ 
ceptional power. 

Broo :«, Kupert 1 1837-1915). a British poet who 
died during the War. Ills works include 
” bot-ins.” 1911. and " 1911 and other Poems/* 

Brooke, (ho Rev. Stopford A. (1332-1916). was at 
one lime a t*»pui:\r Church of England preacher , 
and ChipUdn to Queen Victoria. In ISmi he 
h 'pstsiud from the Church and became udnisfor 
# »f Bedford th.r,»cl. Bloomsbury, but rctirvd in 
1895. 11 leisure was devoted to literary work, 
and he was the author c.f numerous able looks, 
including a Hidary of Early English Literature, 
«u. I 1'hr Life Stiperlatire, a volume of sermons 
published In 1900. lie published a work on 
Venice in 1997. 

Brougham. Lord (1778-1869). one of the chief legal 
luminaries of the 19th century, who made a 
great mime by defending Queen Caroline against 
CeoTgo IV., and afterwards rose to political 
eminence. \\ ns an clouucut advocate of 
Reform, and became Lord Chancellor in 1S30. 
Contributed to the Edinhvrofi ftepinr, uud was 
an ardent promoter of ciluotlon. 

Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten. K.B.E. (ct. 1919). 
the nrst aviator to lly the Atlantic together with 
bir J. A brock in 1919. 

Brown. John, “of t >ssawatr.inle ” (18.00-1 S50). 
the hero of Harper's lorry, whose action in 
inching ceitaiu negro shiver* to rebel in 18"»9 ( 
struck the nuto of alarm which resulted u. the j 
Civil War. Mis attempt to take the Arsenal 1 
nr Harper's Ferry was defeated, and he was • 
bail red, l>eing afterwards regarded as a mart>r : 
by the Abolitionists. j 

Browno. Charles Farrar (Artcrmu Ward) (1834- j 
1867), wiis one of the most whimsical and 
entertaining hum orbits Aim rica has produced. 
In addition to Ids books ho wrote and delivered 
exceedingly funny lectures, and was making an 
English tour with them when he was sieved w 1th 
his fatal illness. and died at Southampton. 

Hiiblot K. (1815-1882). ben known ns 
1 hiz, the illustrator of Dickens*d novels. 


from the Pickwick period down to Little 
Dorrit. 

Browne, Sir James Crichton- (b. 1840), a famous 
specialist in mental disordera. and Visitor In 
Lunacy for the Lord Chancellor’s department 
1875—1922. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-1682). the anthor of 
Retiaio Medici . was a London physician and 
antiquary, whose works still attract the devout. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (1806-1801), an 
English poetess of eminence who, between 1830 
and 1860. wrote many poems showing great 
intellectual grasp and imaginative fervour. 
Home of her works, such as “ The Cry of the 
Children/’ ” Lady Geraldine's Courtship/' 
" The Romaunt of the Page,” and " Bertha in 
the Lane.” are sure of immortality, and her 
” Aurora Leigh.” a novel in poetic form, is. in 
portions, on a high level of poetic execution. 
She was married to Robert Browning in 1846, 
and afterwards lived mostly in Italy. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889). one of the two 
greatest poets of the Later Victorian era. His 
earlier poems and dramas, though marked by 
singular insight and imwer. were far from 
lK>pular. mainly l>ecause of a somewhat obscure 
and Involved style from which he only occa¬ 
sionally freed himself. His " Strafford.” and 
” The Blot on the 'Scutcheon ” were both 
produced by Macready. and attained some 
measure of stage success; but Browning was 
essentially a poet to l>e read, rather than acted. 
Some of his dramatic characterisations are of 
striking power. From about 1804 he published 
many works and knew at last what it was to l>e 
an appreciated poet. His " Men and Women.” 
” Dramatis Persona?.” and ” Tho Ring and The 
Book.” contained some of the finest poetry of 
modern times. 

Bruce. James (1730-1794), a celebrated African 
traveller of Scottish birth who successively 
explored Syria, the Nile Valley, and Abyssinia, 
and reached tbc source of the Blue Nile. 

Bruce. Robert (1210-1295), competed with John 
Hanoi for the Crown of Scotland. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329). graudsoti of the above, 
took part with Wallace in the revolt against 
Edward 1.. later leading the popular cause, 
achieving one victory after another, until at 
Bannockburn he overthrew the English army 
and ultimately secured Scottish ludeinmdence. 
He reigned twenty-two years as King Robert I. 

Bruce, Rt. Hon. Stanley, M.C. lb. 1884), Prime 
Minister of Australia. 1923-20. 

Brummell. George (1778-1840), ” Beau ” Brum- 
im-II. tho fashion bolder in EnglLdi Society 
when Co-iye IV. was Prince of Wales; was a 
ci»vji.f and gamester whose excesses involved 
him in imprisonment and ultimate imbecility. 

Brunei, Isaiubara Kingdom (1300-1859). a 
prominent engineer who constructed the more 
dlrilcuU portion#of the Great Western Railways, 
and many other important works, lie also 
achieved eminence as a designer of stcamslii|«. 

Bniucl. Su Mark Isambard (1709-1349). father 
of the last-mimed, and constructor of the 
TbuPi»*s tunpcl. finished in 1843. 

Brunner. Rt. Hon. Sir Johu. Bart. (1312-1919), 
a politician and philanthropist engaged with 
Dr. Ludwig Mond In a great alkali enter¬ 
prise. and greatly interested in technical 
education and public affairs; was made a 
Privy councillor In 1906, and was M.P. for 
Nonhwich from 1885 to 1910. when he retired. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, Roman Consul conjointly 
wi:h t dial inns, 509 n.c. Hu was celebrated 
as i he avenger of Lucrc-tLo. an* I for his pat riot lam 
.n Putting to ilcaih two «*f his own sons, who had 
inspired against CoRaMims. Expelled the 
lnrquins and established the Republic, but 
fell in 1 at lie. 

oryaiit. William Cullen (1701-1378). an eminent 
Ain. ruan poet and editor. Ills tlrat poem 
I lianato|*sis.“ was welcomed both in liLs own 
country and in England as tho work of a 
Berio us poetic mind. 

Eryce, Rt. Hon. James, Viscount (1838-1022). 

J .< .. O.M. For many years Professor of Civil 
law at Oxford. Was Gnder-Secretary for 
roreign Affairs in 1836, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in 1802. and President of tbo 
Board of Trade iu 1894. From 1905 to 1907 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and from 1907 
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to 1912 British Ambassador to the United 
States. Among his historical writings his 
works on The American Commonwealth and The 
Holy Roman Empire hold high rank. Published 
a work on the South American Republics in 
1912. and In the same year paid a visit to 
Australia. 

Buchan. CoL John. M.P. (b. 1875). a prominent 
author, politician and wur-correspondent. One 
of the trustees of the Pilgrim Trust. His 
works include a history of the War and many 
interesting novels. 

Buchanan, Rt. Hon. Sir George (1854-1924). 
Ambassador to Rome. 1919; to Pctrogrod. 
1010-17. His previous diplomatic career was 
passed in Germany. Austria. Japan, and Italy; 
retired from Diplomatic Service. 1921. 

Buchanan, James (1791-1868). American states¬ 
man, at one time United States Minister In 
London, and (1857-1861) President of the 
United States. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke o! (1592- 
1628), the well-known favourite of Janies I.. 
who afterwards got Into disgrace under Charles 
I., and was assassinated by Felton. 

Buckingham, George V fillers. Duke of (1027-1688). 
son of the lust-named. An evil and unscrupu¬ 
lous politician and litterateur. He was the 
organiser of the unpopular " Cal>al " ministry 
of 1607-1673. 

Buck land. Francis T. (1826-1880). an instructive 
and entertaining writer on natural history, 
and a great authority on everything relating to 
fishing. 

Buckie. George Earle (b. 1854), was educated at 
Oxford, and made a brilliant start on the 
editorial staff of the Times. l>ecoming editor on 
the death of Thomas Chenery in 1884. a posi¬ 
tion which he held up to 1912. when he retired. 
Wrote Vol. HI. of The Life of Disraeli, of which 
Vote. I. and U. were written by the late Mr. 
Moneypenny. 

Buckle. Henry Thomas (1821-1862). the author 
of The History of Civilisation in England. one of 
the most vigorous productions of the 19th 
century. 

Buckmaster. Lord (b. 1861), Lord Chancellor. 
May, 1915 to Dec*., 1016; Solicitor-General. 
1913-1915; M.P. for the Kelglficy Division. 
1911-1915. Is an able speaker and has done 
good service to his party. 

Buflon, G. L. L., Comte de (1707-1788). devoted 
his life to the study of natural history, and his 
famous work in thlrty-tlvc volumes gave a 
more elal>orate description than hod theretofore 
been published concerning the animal kingdom. 
Bull, John 11563-1628), was organist to James 1. 
and composed much acceptable music, includ¬ 
ing, it Is supposed, our National Anthem " God 
save the King." 

Buller. General Sir Redvers (1839-1908). served 
in many campaigns, and received numerous 
honours. In China, Asliantl. the Zulu War. 
Egypt, and the Soudan he won distinction, ami 
In 1887 was Undersecretary for Ireland. 
Quartermaster-Gene ml from 1887-1800, Ad¬ 
jutant-General. 1890-1897. On the outbreak 
of the Boer War was made c<m»inander of the 
British forces, but owing to reverses. Lord 
Itotiert* went out and took supreme command. 
General Buffer afterwards relieved I-adysmith 
and took an active part in later engagements. 
After his return to England he displeased his 
superiors by some renuirks at a public dinner, 
which ended In his Isdiig retired on hnif-pay. 
Billow, Prince Bernhard von (1849-1929). after a 
distinguished career in Rome. Vienna. Ft. 
Petersburg. Itoumania, 8pain, and elsewhere, 
from 1900 to 1909 wasChntuxdlnr of the German 
Empire. From 1914 to 1915 wxa Amlja**ador 
at Rome. 

Bunsen, Baron Christian von (1701-1860), a 
German diplomatist and scholar, who was 
Prussian aint*i*sadnr to England from 1842 to 
1854, and wrote numerous historical works of 
Importance. 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm (1811-1899). noted Ger¬ 
man chemist, dlecoverer of the metals crodum 
and rubidium, end Inventor of the Bunsen 
burner, battery, and pump. Made many Im¬ 
portant observation* In spectrum analysis. 

Bun yen, John (1628-16H8), was originally a travel¬ 
ling tinker and fought with the Cromwell Ians. 


Joining a Baptist Society In Bedford in 1055, 
he became imbued with religious enthusiasm 
and was for some yeare a popular preacher. 
After the Restoration he was thrown into prison, 
and there wrote his Pilgrim's Progress and The 
Holy War , the two finest allegorical works in 
thi9 or any language. 

Burdett-Coutts, Baroness (1814-1906). youngest 
daughter of Sir Francis Bunlett. and grand¬ 
daughter of Thomas Coutts, the banker, whose 
vast fortune came to her in 1837 through the 
Duchess of St. Albans, who had been Coutts's 
wife. The Baroness's public and private 
munificence cxnercd almost every department 
of charitable effort. She married hi 188! 
Mr. W. L. Ashmead-Bartlett, who assumed 
the additional surname of his wife. She was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Burghley, Cecil, Lord (1520-1598). Secretary to 
Lonl Protector Somerset, an intluentiul states- 
man under Edward VI. and Queen Mary, and 
subsequently Queen Elizal>eth's favourite 
Minister for forty years. 

Burke. Edmund 11720-1797). the son of a Dublin 
attorney, went to London in 1756. anti made hie 
mark in literature by his famous work on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. J-ater on was private 
secretary to tho MarquiB of Pocking ham. then 
Premier, and entered Parliament, where he 
quickly made a name. An able and earnest 
debater, he took part In all the great movements 
of his time, and In 1795. after his retirement, 
was awarded a handsome pension from the 
Civil List. 

Bumand. Sir Francis Cowley (1836-1917). was 
educated for the bar. drifted Into journalism and 
play-writing, ami for many years was a highly 
successful burlesque-writer, as well as the 
author of numerous plays. Joined the staff 
of Punch when twenty-seven, and was sul>se- 
quently editor of that Journal for a quarter of a 
century. lie was knighted in 1902. and retired 
from Punch in 1900. A Civil List pension of 
£200 was conferred on him In 1907. 

Burao-Jones, Sir Edward (1833-1898). an English 
painter of singular power, who at first modelled 
himself upon Rossetti, whose liilluencc is more 
or le>s visible in most of his works. A sad 
mysticism dominates bis pictures, hut the 
colour scheme, the design, ami the ikkjiIc charm 
are always evident. Ills most famous works 
are "The Days of Creation." "The Mirror 

of Venus..The Briar Rose.” and "King 

Cophctun." He was elected A.R.A. In 1885 
but resigned In 1893. and was made a baronet 
in the following year. 

Eurnett. Frances Hodgson (1849-1921). a native 
of 1 ancashlre. but ranks with American 
lovefists. having lived in the United States from 
18.66. That Ixus o' Jjowrie's. published in 1877. 
established her fame a* a novelist, since which 
hIic wrote Little lead Faunller</y. Little Saint 
Lliz'ibeUi. uml many others of merit and 
distinction. 

Burney. Charles (1726-1814). achieved celebrity 
as the writer of a history of music, and as tho 
father of Frances Burney (Madame D'Arhlay), 
the authoress of Evelina and other novels. 

Burney. Frances. (See D'Arhlay. Madame.) 

Burnham. Baron (1833-1916). son of the late Mr. 
J. M. Ixrvy. founder of tho Daily Telegraph. 
From the age of sixteen was connected with 
Journalism, for the first few years on the Sunday 
Times, and from 1856 for the rest of Ills life with 
the Daily Telegraph, Incoming managing pro¬ 
prietor In 1868. 

Burnham, Viscount, C.H. (b. 1862). Son of late 
Baron Burnham. Managing proprietor of 
Daily Telegraph. Pres. Empire Press Union, 
Chairman labour Employment Council, Lon¬ 
don. Ah the Hon. Harry Jawhoii was M.P. for 
various constituencies. 1886-95, 1905-6, and 
1910-16. 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John (b. 1858). was a promi¬ 
nent Parliamentary labour representative. 
A working man and a friend of working men, 
and came Into special prominence during 
tho great strike of dockers. Represented 
Battersea In Parliament. 1892-1918. and was 
for n number of years an active member of t Ho 
liondon County Council. Was President of tho 
Jxxsil Government Board. 1905-1914; In March. 
1914, became President of the Board of Trade, 
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but returned the office when the wnr broke out 
In Aug. 1014. In 1919 Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
left Mr. Bums a legacy of £1.000 a year. 

Bums, Robert (1759-1796), Scotland’s greatest 
poet. Startled the world with a little book of 
poems in 1786 which proclaimed him a true son 
of the muses. With the £500 that his book 
yielded him he l>ongbt a farm, obtained an 
appointment with the Excise in 1789. and for 
the Inst five years of bis life lived at Dumfries. 
In his career he iKmred forth song after song of 
emotional tenderness, and made himself 
immortal. 

Burritt, Elihu (1810-1879). the “Learned Black¬ 
smith," was a well-known American linguist, 
writer and publicist, and founder of “ The 
league of Universal Brotherhood was U.S. 
Consul of Birmingham for many years. 

Burton, Sir Richard (1821-1890). explorer. Orient¬ 
alist and diplomatist, who l>ecnme famous after 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca In 1853 disguised 
as a Mohammedan. Later he did much explor¬ 
ing in Central Africa, and wrote some of our 
most popular books on that region. Entered 
the Diplomatic Service in 1801 and was suc¬ 
cessively Consul at Fernando Po. Santos in 
Brazil, Damascus, and Trieste. Perhaps his 
greatest work was the translation of the 
Arabian NvjhU in their fullness. This work is 
in sixteen volumes. 

Butler, Samuel (1012-1680), renowned ns the 
author of " Hudibraa." one of the wittiest 
poems in the Language and one of the most 
quoted. Ills last years were spent in poverty, 
and he was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Paul's. Covent Garden, and given a memorial 
in Westminster Abbey, •• that he who was 
destitute of all things when alive might not 
want a monument when dead.*' 

Butler, Lieut.-General. Sir William (1838-1910), 
soldier, traveller, and author, saw sendee in 
many lands; Canada (1870): Ashanti (1874); 
Zulu War, Egypt, etc.; appointed to command 
in South Africa, Dec. 189S. but a few months 
later resigned: in 1899 wa* given command of 
tlio Western District, finally retiring from the 
army in 3 905. Among his l>ookfi The Great 
Lone Land (1K72) and The Wild North Land 
were conspicuous successes. His wife Me 
Elizabeth Thompson) painted ,# The Roll Call." 

Butt, Dame Clara, D.B.K. (b. 1873). the leading 
English contralto, made her first professional 
appearance in London in 1892. Her success 
was immediate. She was married to Mr. Ken- 
nerlcy Bumford—also an able vocalist—in I960. 

Buxton, Rt. Hon. Sydney C. (Earl) (b. 1853). 
Governor-General of Bouth Africa. 1914-1920. 
M.P. for Poplar, 1886-1914; Colonial Under¬ 
secretary. 1892-1895; Postmaster-General (with 
Cabinet rank). 1905; President Board of Trade. 
1010-1914. Served on Itoyal Commission on 
Education, 1886-1889; member of Income Tax 
Committee. 1004. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. (1786-1845), 
a philanthropist and abolitionist. 

Byng, John (1704-1757), son of Viscount Toning- 
ton; after a brilliant career in the navy was 
made—like Ills father before him—an Admiral 
and sent on an expedition to Minorca to attack 
the French, but failing to perform the duty, 
vm tried by court-martial and shot ou 
Clipboard at Spithead. 

Byrne, Brig.-Gen. Sir J. A., K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 
C.B. (b. 1874). became Governor of Sierra 
Leone. 1027. 

Byron, Henry James (1834-1684). an assiduous 
playwright for the last twenty years of his life. 

• producing numerous burlesques and a number 
of comedies. 

Byron, Lord (1788-1824), was the poet who exer¬ 
cised the greatest influence upon European 
thought during the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
he published his •• Houre of Idleness” at 
twenty, a volume which was violently attacked 
by the Edinburgh * Review, and provoked the 
retaliatory LngiiKh Bards and Scotch Re- 
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time of his death be continued to produce 

• poems, most of which were marked by an 
intense Republican sentiment, yet full of passion 
and charm and beauty. He made an unhappy 
marriage in 1815 with the daughter of Sir 
Ralph MHbanke. from whom he parted after 
a twelvemonth. He lived abroad for the rest 
of his life and died at Missoloiighl, whither 
he had proceeded with a view of aiding the 
Greeks in their battle for national independence. 

c 

Cabot. Sebastian (1477-1557). a naval explorer of 
note who was bom at Bristol, and discovered 
Labrador In 1497. Later he closely surveyed 
1.800 miles of American coast, and entering 
the service of Spain, made further voyages 
of dLscovery for the Emperor Charles V. His 
later years were spent in England. Edward VI. 
granting him the appointment of Grand Pilot. 
He was the son of John Cabot, an Italian 
navigator in the English service, and with his 
father was engaged in the search for the north¬ 
west passage to India under the patronage of 
King Henry VII. 

Cadbury. George (1839-1922). was a prominent 
member of the Society of Friends, a well-known 
philanthropist, an ardent Liberal, chief pro¬ 
prietor of the Daily Neves and Lender, and head 
of the firm of Cadbury Bros.. Bournville. He 
took the lead in the Garden City project, and 
the village of Boumville may be regarded as 
the first enterprise of the character to be x>rac- 
tically completed; it has au endowment of 
over £200.000. 

Cade, John, an adventurous Irishman who, in 
1450, headed an insurrection, and entered 
London with 30.000 men. defeating the Royal 
forces at Sevenoaks on the way. and committing 
the wildest excesses. Cade was himself killed 
the same year near Heathileld in Sussex by & 
Kentish sheriff named Ideiu Cade assumed 
the name of Mortimer, and it was from the 
" London Stone ” in Cannon Street that he 
harangued his followers. 

Cadmus, founder of Thebes. 1560 b.c., was a 
Phccnician, and is said to have introduced the 
alphabet into Greece. 

Cadorna, General (1850-1928). was Chief of 
General Staff of the Italian army and Com¬ 
mander of 1917 campaign against the Austrians. 

Caedmon, an Anglo-Saxon monk of Whitby, and 
the first of our native poets, lie paraphrased 
the Scriptures with poetic eilect. He died 
about 680. 

Crosar, Julius (100-44 n.c.). Roman'' general. 
Was appointed successively military tribune* 
quarter, icdlle In 65. and pontifex maxim us 
in 63. A year later he was p no tor. and later 
formed one of the first triumvirate. His 
military exploits continued to fill the Romans 
with admiration. He invaded Gaul and 
Britain, in the Civil War defeated Pomj>ey. and 
in the Alexandrine war whs brought into 
contact with Cleopatra, whose power over him 
did not cease till hLs death. On his return 
from Africa in 44 the crown was offered to him , a- 
circumstance which caused the aristocratic 
party to compass his assassination. 

Cagliostro. Count (1713-1795). an Italian char¬ 
latan whose real name was Joseph Balsamo. 
who for a time had an extraordinarily success¬ 
ful career at the different courts of Europe. 
He came to grief in connection with tho Marie 
Antoinette diamond necklace scandal, for which 
he was imprisoned in the Bastille, but escaj>ed. 
He was afterwards imprisoned in the London 

. Fleet and at Rome, and died in the fortress of 
San Leone. 

Cailiaux. Joseph, a prominent French politician. 
forTncr Minister of Finance in tho French 
Cabinet. 

Caine, Sir Hall (1 $53-1931), a well-known novelist, 
who after spent ling some years as a Journalist 

• tolnv&p*nU: G. Rossetti, with whom he lived 
until his death. Sulwequently published some 
Bonnets and critical books, and in 1885 pro¬ 
duced his first novel. The Shadow of a Crime . 
which was successful and clearly indicated that 
he had found his vocation. Since then he has 
produced numerous novels. Including The 
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Deemster , The Manxman , The Christian, and 
in 1904 The Prodioal Son . His The Woman 
Ttum Oavest Ale was one of the fiction sensa¬ 
tions of 1913. Several of Ills novels have 
been dramatised by himself. In 1915, edited 
Kino Albert's Book , which was highly suc¬ 
cessful. 

Cairns, Earl (1819-1885), was one of the ablest 
lawyers of his day. who. on entering Parliament 
In 1852. soon gained a high reputation for 
eloquence and statesmanship. He was ap¬ 
pointed Solicitor-General in 1853 by Lord 
Derby, was subsequently Attorney-General 
and a Lord Justice of Appeal, and under Mr. 
Disraeli became Lord Chancellor in 1868. 
serving in the same capacity in the second 
Disraeli Administration. In 1878 he was 
elevated to an Earldom. 

Gala my , Edmund (1600-1006). a Puritan theo¬ 
logian who engaged with much enthusiasm 
in the religious controversies of his time. 

Caldecott, Randolph (1846-1886). a book illus¬ 
trator of great merit and humour. 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro (1600-1681). a Spanish 
dramatist of great eminence whose plays number 
nearly 200. He was writer of court spectacles 
for Philip IV. 

Caligula, Calus Caesar, was the third of the Roman 
Emperors, who from a peaceful loginning in 
A.l>. 37, worked up to a saioruinary and licen¬ 
tious ending. He was murdered in a.i*. 41. 
after having disgusted the people with his 
monstrous acts. 

Callcott, Sir Augustus Wall (1779-1844). At¬ 
tained great eminence as a landscape painter, 
being elected It.A. hi 1810 and knighted in 
1837. 

Calloott, John Wall, Mus. Doc. (1766-1821). 
Brother of the preceding. A comiKMcr to 
whom we owe many delightful glees and u 
musical grammar. 

Calv6, Madame Emma (b. 1860). One of Europe's 
most famous prime donnei made her first 
appearance as Marguerite in Gounod's " Faust " 
at Brussels in 1832; sang in Mascagni's " Caval- 
leria ltustlcnna " at Covent Garden ten years 
later. Her greatest part Is Carmen. 

Calvin, John (1509-1504), one of the leading Re¬ 
formers of the 15th century. Was bom in 
Picardy and attained great popularity as a 
preadier In Paris, but was expelled, and sub¬ 
sequently lived at Geneva, where he continued 
to preach the new doctrine, giving It that special 
shape which resulted 1ft the formation of the 
Calvinist body, distinguished by its greater 
austerity from that of the Lutherans. Calvin's 
writings comprise fifty-three volumes. 

C&mbon, M- Paul (1843-1924). French Amlwis- 
ftador in Ixmdon. 1898-1920. and one of the 
authors of the French Treaty with Great 
Britain. 

Cambridge, H.R.H. the Duke o! (1819-1901). 
was grandson of George III. and cousin to 
Queen Victoria. Entered the Brill h Army 
In 1837. receiving the rank of colonel, and held 
various appointments In Ireland and elsewhere. 
In 1854. four years after he had succeeded to 
the dukedom, was sent t/> the Crimea to take 
up a command, and w;is present at the Battles 
of the Alma. Balaklavu and Inkerman. in 
1862 was appointed Commander-iu-Chlef. a 
post which he held with no little distinction for 
33 years. He resigned in 1895. 

Camden, William (1551-1623). an antiquary, his¬ 
torian. and master of Westmluster School, 
whoso researches, especially In the field of 
topography, have been of the greatest value. 
He became Clarendeux Klngut-Aruu*. und 
was burled In Westminster Abbey. The 
Camden Hocicty is named after him. 

Cameron, Richard, one of the HcoUlsh 17th 
century preachers who raised the standard of 
revolt in defence of the Solemn League and 
Covenant; he was, after many vicissitude*, 
•lain in combat near Aird's Moss. Ayrshire, in 
1680. The members of the Reformed Pres¬ 
byterian Church were afterwards culled Came* 
ronlans. 

Cameron, Varney Lovett (1844-1894). a noted 
African explorer who was the first to cross the 
African continent from east to west. Explored 
L*ke Tanganyika, and mode many valuable 
geographical discoveries. Ju 1872 went out to 


find Livingstone, and in 1873 met a party 
of natives bearing the dead body to the 
coast. 

Camilius, Marcus Furl us (446-305 b.c.). was five 
times Dictator of the Roman Republic, a 
supporter of the patrician order, ami one of the 
most successful of the Roman generals. He 
died of the pestilence, b.c. 365. 

Camoens. Luis de (1524-1579). the author of the 
•• Luslad." the great epic poem of Portugal, 
which seta forth the adventures of the dis¬ 
coverers of India, and celebrates the achieve¬ 
ments of the principal personages in Portuguese 
history. 

Campbell, John Baron (1779-1S01), an eminent 
lawyer who entered Parliament in 1830. 
Became Attorney-General in 1834. Irish Chan¬ 
cellor in 1841, ('ha need lor of the Duchy of lam as¬ 
ter in 1646. Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench 
in 1850, and Lord Chancellor in 1659. He in¬ 
augurated important legal re forms in connect Ion 
with newspaper libel and the power of arrest In 
cases of disputed debt; and also wrote the 
Lives of the jA/rd Chancellors and the Lives of 
the Chief Justices. 

Campbell. Rev. R. J. (b. 1667). one of the popular 
preachers of the day. and pastor of the City 
Temple, Loudon, from 1903 to 1915. succeeding 
Dr. Parker. In 1907 projKnmded the " New 
Theology." Has written largely on the war in 
the press, and early in 1916 Joined the Church 
of England. In Oct. 1917 became Rector of 
Christ Church. Westminster. Incumbent Holy 
Trinity. Brighton. 1924-30. 

Campbell, Thomas (1777-1841), the well-known 
poet who at twenty-two published "The 
Pleasures of Hope." a British classic. Many 
of his lyrics and songs take high rank, notably 
" Yc Mariners of England." " Hohenllnden." 
"The Battle of the Baltic," and "The Exile 
of Erin." He wan granted a Crown pension of 
£2oo a year, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry (1830- 
1908). Premier and First Ixird of the Treasury 
In the Liberal Ministry formed by him in 
Deccmlicr. 1905. until shortly Indore Ills death 
in April. 1908. Was educated at Glasgow 
University und Trinity College. Cambridge. 
Filtered Parliament In 1868. From ls71-1874 
was Financial Secretary at the War Olliee and 
again from 1880-1882; Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 1882-1881; and Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, 1884-1885. In 1866 he was Mr. 
Gladstone's Secretary for War. and filled the 
Mime olllce also In 1892-1895 under Lord Rose¬ 
bery. Upon the defeat of the Rone I >ery 
Ministry In 1895. Sir Henry was forced Into 
Opposition, and was chosen subsequently to 
succeed Sir W illiam Jlurcourt as leader of his 
Party. He kiecume Prime Minister at the close 
of 1905, and formed a Government which 
received a very large i: Jority at the ensuing 
General Election. A st *ue of Sir Henry was 
unveiled at Stirling by *lr. Asquith, Nov. 1. 
1913. 

Canning, Georgo (1770-1827), entered Parliament 
In 1793 and became a great orator and a devoted 
adherent of Pitt, under whom he served lust 
us Undersecretary of State and later os 
Treasurer to the Navy, lie was Secretary for 
Foreign A flairs under the Duke of Portland, 
and in 1827 liccamc Prime Minister, but died 
four months later. 

Canning, Viscount Stratlord do Rcdclifto (1780- 
1880), cousin of George Canning, was the dls- 
tlngiilHhed diplomatist who carried out many 
difficult and delicate missions abroad with 
brilliant success, and was apostrophised by 
Tennyson as " the voice of England in the 
East." The statues of the three Cunnings stand 
side by side in the North Transept of West¬ 
minster Abl>ey. 

Canova. Antonio (1767-1822), an ILilian sculptor, 
whose influence was highly marked, and whoso 
works achieved the first eminence. 

Canute the Great (995-1035). Invaded England 
with a Danish force, and In 1013 succeeded In 
dethroning Kthclred the Unready, and setting 
up his own father. Hvveyn. In Elbe I red's steml. 
Kweyn dying fu 1014. Canute claimed the crown, 
but it took him some yeare to firmly establish 
himself. 
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Capablanca, J. R. (b. 1888). world’s chess cham¬ 
pion, 19*21-27; defeated by Alekhine. 

C&pek, Karel, Pli.D. (b. 1890). an original Czech 
author and journalist. Ills " R.U.lt.” 44 Ia«ect 
Play M and 44 Adam the Creator ” hare been 
produced In England. 

Capelle, Admiral Eduard von (b. 1858). succeeded 
Admiral Tirpltz as head of the German navy 
in March. 1910. and directed the intensified 
submarine operations against England. 

Caracalla, Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 180-217). a 
native of Caul, who became Roman Emperor In 
puccessdon to his father. Severus. when the 
latter died at York in 211. Caracalla made 
evil use of his opportunities, proved himself 
excessively selfish and cruel, and was assassi¬ 
nated by one of his guards. 

Coractacus was the name by which a Prince of 
ancient Britain became famed for his resistance 
to the Romans in the 1st century. He was 
ultimately captured and taken prisoner to 
Rome, where the Emperor Claudius was so 
moved by his dignity of bearing that he par¬ 
doned him. 

Carcw, Bamfylde Moore (1093-1770). the son of a 
Devonshire clergyman, acquired notoriety by 
long association with gyi*ie$. who styled him 
their 44 King. 44 

Carcw. Thomas (1598-1839). a poet of great 
tenderness whose graceful songs were highly 
popular in their day. and long retained their 
place in collections of British poetry. 

Carey, Hcnrv. was an illegitimate son of George 
Snvile, Marquis of Halifax, and was very 
popular fur a number of years as a writer of 
light dramatic pieces, in which lyrics formed a 
chief feature. His best-known song Is 44 Sally 
In Our Alley. 4 ' still familiar to everyone. He 
died in 1743. 

Carey, William, D.P. (1701-1S34>. the first 
Baptist missionary to proceed to India, and 
from 1609 to 1*30 Professor of Oriental lan¬ 
guages at Port William College. Calcutta. 
Became famed as an Oriental scholar, and 
published twenty-four diflercut translations 
of the Scriptures. 

Carleton. William (1791-1889), an Irish novelist 
whose stories had great vogue during the Ui>t 
half of the 10th century. Ills Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry are proliably 
unequalled in true depiction of the lives, trials, 
and humours of the Irish people of I lie novelist's 
time. He fur many years enjoyed a Crown 
pension of £290. 

Carlile, The Rov. Prebendary W., P.P. (b. 1847). 
Rector of St. Mnry-nt-HIU. 1892-1928; founder 
of the Church Army In 1H82; total receipts 
£448.887 for 1928. An Indefatigable worker 
In this cause. Made Uou. lJ.l). of Oxford 
University in 1015. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1705-1881), was educated at 
Edinburgh Unlvers'ty, and. after posting 
through some yea » of teaching drudgery. 
Belt led in London it 1821 and began the career 
of a serious man of letters; but. marrying 
Jane Webb in 1828. he returned t*j Sot land 
and spent the next few years on a farm at 
Craigenputtocb. coming to London nguiu in 
1834. His Sartor Resartus was published In 
1833. In 1837 be gave lectures In London, 
and in 1839 his Chartism appeared. His I rctwh 
Revolution . Fast and Present, Life and fatten of 
Oliver Cromwell, fatter-Trait Pamphlets, and 
Frederick the Great were works of noble con¬ 
ception. 

Carmen Sylva (1813-1018), the pen name of a for¬ 
mer Queen of Roumauia. who achieved no small 
fame as a poetess, ns well as for noble charities. 

Carnarvon. Earl (1*80-1923). spent large sums in 
excavating la Egypt. Discovered tomb of 
King Tutankhamen In 1923, which proved i/i 
a storehouse of furniture, utensils, nn»i 
decorative objects of ancient Egypt of almost 
priceless value. 

CarncglB. Andrew (1835-1019), b. In Dunfemi- 
Vviii Cml f ra i e< l ti> America with his father in 

enudo^ml.r! 1 /^! paR * lnK through much menial 
kv v ? i beeamo connected with the Pemi- 

Divisional Superintendent 
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work, and charitable objects generally are well 
known. In 1913, at the opening of the Palace 
of Peace at the Hague, of which he bore the 
co6t. he was the recipient of many honours. 

Carnock, Baron (Sir Arthur Nicolson), (1849-1928), 
p.c., educated at Rugby and Oxford. Entered 
the diplomatic service in 1874. and held posi¬ 
tions at various embassies—Berlin, Pekin* 
Constantinople. Athens. Teheran, etc., and 
was ambassador at St. Petersburg from 1905 
to 1910. 

Carnot, General Lazare (1753-1823). was a promi¬ 
nent figure in the French Revolution, and 
member of the Committee of Public Safety 
under Robespierre. 

Carnot, Marla Francois S. (1837-1894). grandson 
of the last-named. Elected to the French 
National Assembly in 1879. and in 1887 became 
President of the Republic. Was assassinated 
at Lyons in 1894. 

Carol, King of Rumania (b. 1893). 

Caroline, Queen, wife of George IV. (1708-1821), 
was married to her husband in 1795 while he 
was Prince of Wales. The Royal couple lived 
together only a very short time. When George 
succeeded to the throne in 1820 the Queen took 
steps to assert her position, and the King 
retaliated by having a Bill introduced to dis¬ 
solve the marriage; the result was the famous 
trial before the nouse of Lords, when Lord 
Brougham distinguished himself by a most 
eloquent defence of the Queen. The Bill was 
passed by a narrow majority, but public feeling 
was too strong on the side of the Queen to 
admit of its being enforced. 

Carpenter, Edward, the well-known democratic 
author-poet. His works Include Lore's Coming 
of Aae (1898) ami My Days and Mu Dreams 
(an autobiography) (1918). 

Carpenter. William Benjamin (1813-1885). an 
eminent doctor and scientist, whose Principles of 
Physiology is a standard text-book, and whoso 
deep-sea dredging expeditious yielded rich 
results. 

Carroll, Lewis. (Sec Dodgson, C.) 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Lord (b. 1854). had a highly 
Successful career first at the Irish and then at 
tho English Bar. l*?ing called to the former 
in 1877 and to the latter in 1*93. M.P. for 
Dublin University. 1892-1918. Duncaim Divi¬ 
sion. Belfast. 1918-*21. in 1900 was made 
Solicitor-General and knighted. Was before 
that first 8ollcitor-Gcncral and then Attorney- 
General for Ireland. From 1912 to 1914 led 
a semi-militant organisation against the Home 
Rule Bill. In the Coalition Government of 
1915 was Attorney-General for a few months. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Dec.. 1910. to 
July. 1917; and later for a time a member of 
the War Cabinet. Resigned in Jan., 1018. 
I-ord of Appeal. 1921-29. 

Cartier, Jacques, the famous 15th-century navi¬ 
gator. bom at St. Malo. whose exploration of 
Canada, and especially of the gulf and river of 
8 t. Lawrence, proved of great geographical 
Importance. 

Cartwright. Edmund, D.D. (1743-1823). invented 
tue power loom, ami also a wool-combing 
machine. Although these inventions were 
ultimately develop'd into fort uno-making Instru¬ 
ments. they lienc tiled their inventor but little, 
and In 18o9 Parliament made him a grant of 
£10.090. in mol a Cartwright Memorial Hall 
was opened at Bradford, the gift of Lord 
Masha m. 

Caruso, Signor (1873-1021). a celebrated tenor, 
was born In Florence, and made his first 
operatic appearance in his native city. His 
success was unbounded, lies ides being a great 
singer, he was a man of many activities, and, 
among other things, was a clever caricaturist. 

Casablanca, Louis <r. 1754-1798). captain of the 
Irjncli flagship VOrient at the Battle of tho 
Nile. He and bis ten-year-old son died together 
in the burning ship, refusing to quit the vessel. 

Casals. Pablo (b. 1878). a celebrated violoncellist. 

Cassel, Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest, G.C.B., P.C.. etc. 
(1852-1921), one of King Edward VIL'spersonal 
friends, and a great financier. Endowed. In Ids 
Majesty s name, a sanatorium for consumptives 
at a oo*t of £200.000. Ho made a gift of BhnUar 
amount for the benefit of i-oor Germans lu 
England aud poor English In Germany. 
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Cassias, Longinus, a distinguished Roman general 
who opposed the Dictatorship of Julius Ctesar. 
and took part In his murder. He died iu 42 
b.c., after being defeated by Mark Antony. 
Castlereagh, Lord (1760-1822). British Minister of 
War and Foreign Secretary during the Napo¬ 
leonic wars, who incurred much unpopularity 
because of the disastrous condition of home 
affairs. Succeeded to the Marquisate of Lon¬ 
donderry in 1821 . and ended his life by suicide 
the following year. 

Catherine. St., was the name borne by a cele¬ 
brated virgin of Alexandria, who was put to 
death in 307 for professing Christianity, being, 
according to some accounts, tortured on a 
spiked wheel before execution, though other 
authorities aver that the intended torture was 
miraculously prevented. From this we get the 
term " St. Catherine’s wheel." Her festival is 
on November 25th. 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), first wife of 
Henry VIII., having previously been the wife of 
Arthur. Henry's elder brother, who died shortly 
after the marriage. She was the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. The king 
divorced her In 1526. 

Catherine n.. Empress of Russia (1729-1796). 
wife of Peter III., who was murdered; sue- j 
cecding him. she proved herself a capable ruler 
for a time, but ultimately gave way to licen¬ 
tious excesses, which almost ruined Russia by 
their heavy cost. She was called the “ Send- 
nunls of the North." 

Catherine de* Medici (1510-1589). wife of Henry II. 
of France, and a woman of commanding power 
and inllucncc. especially during her Regency, 
which continued while her son Charles IX. 
was in his minority. Her antagonism to flie 
Protestants led to the Massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew. In spite of her cruelty, she was Hn able 
woman, and showed a great appreciation of art 
and literature. 

Catillna, Lucius Sergiu s (108-62 n.c.). made him¬ 
self notorious for the conspiracy he plotted, but 
failed to carry to success, against the Consul 
CTcero. 

Cato. Marcus Porcius (234-140 n.c.), a Roman 
statesman, soldier, and writer, of strict virtue, 
simplicity and wisdom, who strongly con¬ 
demned the luxury of his time. He was sur- 
named " the Censor." 

Catullus, Cal us Valerius (87-54 n.c.). an ele¬ 
gant Roman poet, whose lyrics to Leshia are 
amongst the finest compositions of the kind in 
literature. 

Cavalgnac, Eugene Louis (1802-1857). a pro¬ 
minent French General of Republican prin¬ 
ciples who. on the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1848. was made Dictator of Paris, and un¬ 
successfully opposed Louis Napoleon for the 
office of President. 

Cave, Right Hon. Viscount, G.C.M.G. (1856-1028). 
Lord Chancellor 1022 and again in 1024. 
Ilorne See*.. 1016-1010. I xml of Appeal In 
Ordinary. 1010-22. Solicitor Gen.. 1015-16. 
M.P. Kingston, 1006-18. when he was raised 
to the Peerage. 

Cavell, Edith (1865-1015). a British nurse and 
patriot who assisted wounded British soldiers 
to escape over the Dutch frontier from Bel¬ 
gium during the Great War. She was shot by 
the Germans. 

Cavendish. Lord Frederick Charles (1836-1882). 
adopted a political career, and gave promise of 
future eminence, but In 1882. after being 
appotiRcd Chief Secretary for Ireland, was 
nanaashinted along with Mr. Burke in Phoenix 
Park. 

Cavendish, Sir Thomas (1560-1602). an English 
navigator who inade many daring attacks 
upon the Hpanlards and secured much booty. 
Oavcmr, Count di (1810-1861). a distinguished 
Italian state*man. who. as Premier to Victor 
Emmanuel, did much for the unification of 

Owrton, William (1422-1401), was bom In Kent 
arid employed in commerce for a time. While 
Wilting Flanders he obtained an insight Into 
the then new Invention of printing, and nftcr- 
JJBfds set up a printing-press of his own at 
_ WeeUninMter. 

»dh Bt. Hon. Lord Hugh, M.P. (b. 1860). fifth 
•on of the Uilrd Marquis of Halls bury, was 


educated at Eton and Oxford, and represented 
Greenwich in Parliament, 1805-1900; became 
M.P. for Oxford University. 1010. 

Cecil, 1st Viscount of Chelwood, P.C., 1015. K.C. 
(b. 1864), third son of the third Marquis of 
Salisbury. Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. 
1024-1927. M.P. East Maryiebone. 1906-10; 
Hitchin. 1011-23. Under-Secretary for Foreign 

. Affairs, 1915-10; Assistant Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 1918. Took a prominent part in 
the 1910 Peace Conference, especially in respect 
of the drafting of the League of Nations. Lord 
Privy Seal. 1023-24; Chancellor of t lie Duchy 
of I-aucaster, 1024. Awarded $25,000 prize 
and medal from Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
for meritorious services in the cause of inter¬ 
national co-operation and peace. Dec., 1924. 

Cecil. Rt. Rev. Lord William Gascoyne, Bishop of 
Exeter since 1017 (b. 1863). Rector of Bishops 
Hatfield. 1888-1017; second son of third 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

Cecilia, St., the patron saint of music. Was a 
Christian martyr of the 2nd or 3rd century. 
She is said to have been tlie first to intro¬ 
duce instrumental with vocal music into 
Christian worship. Her festal day is November 
22nd. 

Ccrdic, a Saxon who Invaded Wessex in the early 
part of the 6th century, and made himself ruler 
of that kingdom, becoming ancestor of the 
English Royal line. He conquered the Isle of 
Wight in 530. 

Cervantes (1517-1616). famous throughout the 
world as the author of Don Quixote. lie hod a 
most adventurous career, taking part in many 
military expeditions, and not turning to 
literature until ills retirement from the profes¬ 
sion of arms. In spite of the great success of 
his work, he died in poverty. 

Cezanne (1830-1906). a French painter of power 
and originality, and Intimate friend of Emilo 
Zola. 

Chad, St., was Bishop of York and subsequently 
of Mercia in the 7tIi century. 

Chaliapin, Feodor Ivanovich (b. 1873). a world- 
famous Russian opera singer, a bass with great 
dramatic gifts. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. A. Neville. M.P. <b. I860), 
second son of late J. Chainin'!lain; Ld. Mayor 
of Birmingham. 1915-10; Minister of Health. 
1023 and 1024; Chan, of Exchequer, Aug. 
1023-Jan. 1024 and 1931. 

Chamberlain. Rt. Hon. Joseph (1836-1914). was 
bom at Camberwell Grove. London. Made 
a fortune In screw manufacture in Birmingham, 
after which he did much active municipal work 
at Birmingham. In 1*76 he entered Parlia¬ 
ment. and became a national political figure. 
At first ho was an enthusiastic Liberal with 
Republican tendencies, and served various 
offices under Mr. Gladstone. When the Homo 
Rule split occurred, he became the most active 
member of the Liljeml-Uiilonlst party. In 
1805 he accepted office os Secretary of State for 
the Colonies under J-ord Salisbury, and In that 
post won a great reputation, notwithstanding 
the fart that during his term of office he lu&d the 
Boer War to contend with, and that outside his 
own party he was regarded as being the chief 
author of the trouble. In May. 1003. he caused 
great sensation by suddenly advocating a 
scheme of fiscal reform, involving a partial 
return to Protection. This policy, for the 
better advocacy of which he resigned the 
Colonial Secretaryship, was afterwards adopted 
as one of the leading plunks of the Unionist 
platform. Mr. Chaiul>erlaiii was Incapacitated 
by Illness from parliamentary duties for some 
years prior to his death. 

Chamberlain. Rt. Hon. Sir J. Austen, K.G., M.P. 
lb. 1863). Foreign Secretary. Nov. 1024. Lord 
Privy Seal. 1921-22. eldest son ofla to Joseph 
Chamberlain, and has represented Host Wor¬ 
cestershire. 1802 . and West Birmingham. 1914. 
Has filled the position* of Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty. Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
and Post mast er-Gcne nil. and from 1003 to 
1005 was Chancellor of the Exchequer; again 
in 1010. Secretary for India in the Coalition 
Government from 1016 to July. 1917. Re¬ 
ceived Knighthood with the Garter In 1026 for 
very prominent part he played at the Locarno 
Conference. 
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Chambers, Robert (1802-1871). the younger of the 
brothers William and Robert Chambers. the 
well-known publishers of popular litemture and 
founders of Chambers's Journal. Early showed 
literary gift*. besides being a chief contributor 
to the Journal and other publications Issued by 

Chambers! William (1800-1883). brother of the 
last-named. Was the business genius of the 
tlrin. and by high character and public spirit 
was much esteemed by his fellow-citlzcus. 
becoming Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

Chambers, Sir William (1726-1 <96). a British 
architect, who rebuilt Somerset Douse in 1#75. 
Champlain, Samuel de (1507-1035). a French 
navigator who founded Quebec in 1008. and in 
the following year discovered the lake known 
by his name. ...... , _ 

Chancellor, Richard, the trade pioneer and sea¬ 
man. who in 1553 made his way to Moscow and 
negotiated a trading treaty for England with 
Russia, which led to the formation ol the 
Moscovy Company. . . 

Channlng, William Ellery (1780-1312). an Ameri¬ 
can Unitarian Minister and writer. whc*?o 
efforts in the cause of slavery atwlitton were 
greatly appreciated. 

Chantrey. Sir Francis (1731-1342). a renowned 
English sculptor who contributed many flue 
statues to Westminster Abbey and St. Pauls. 
He was made au It.A. in 1818. and received a 
knighthood in 1330. lie left a considerable 
fortune to the Royal Academy, to take cfTect 
after Lady ChantreyV death, and to l>e ap¬ 
propriated In the purchase of works of art for 
the encouragement of sculpture and painting. 
Chaplin. Charles S. (b. 1830), has gained world¬ 
wide fame as film-star comedian. 

Chapman. George (1550-1034). an Elizabethan 
dramatist, who acquired more fame by hit 
trnndation of Homer than by Ids plays. Keats* 
sonnet on reading Chapman's " Homer'* Ls a 
splendid tribute to the old <ir.ira.Uist. 
Charlemagne (742-814). a wise and powerful 
ruler, general, and statesman, who from l>eiiig 
King of the Franks l>eoaine Emperor of the 
Romans, and governed au empire comprising 
Gaul. Italy, and largo parts of Spain and 
Germany. 

Charles Edward (Stuart), tho M Young Pre¬ 
tender" as he came to bo allied (1720-1788). 
grandson of dame-? II.. and tho hem of 1745, 
lived in exile after Culloden, and his later career 
was mainly one of dissipation. 

Charles I. (1000-Id UP. succeeded his father James 
I. as King of England in 1025, and from the 
first wa< In more or Ie*H conflict with P-.irlta- 
inent. ills monetary demands and unjust 
taxation led to the violent opposition width 
resulted In the Civil War, the story of which Is 
known to every reader of history. He was 
beheaded In front of the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall. .Tan. 30. 1040. 

Charles H. (1030-1 d85>. Was in command of the 
Royalist forces In tho West (luring the Civil 
War. and escaped to the Continent after Naseby. 
Subsequently he became King at the Restora¬ 
tion. and, following uiK>n the sol>er quietude of 
the Commonwealth period, formed an accept¬ 
able change to the people at large until, by Ids 
excesses, of one kind and another, he prmed 
Ids unk!ncllne=s of character. He contrived 
to keep himself fairly i*opulor. however, despite 
his extreme ecltisLmess. 

Charles V. (150O-155S) wav the dominating Euro¬ 
pean figure for many year-*, l*dng Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain, at a time when his 
tactful policy enabled him to guard the interests 
of both Catholics and Protestants with con¬ 
siderable success. 

Charles XH. of Sweden (1692-17 IS) was a brave 
but impulsive monarch whose nde was dis¬ 
tinguished for a fearless and often foolhardy 
policy of war. in tho execution of which he 
sometime* sustained serious defeat. Peter the 
Great was victorious over him at Pullnwnx. 
and he was killed .at the siege of Fredcrikshall. 
Norway. 

Charlotte, Princess Aiunuta (1790-18171. onlv 
claneliter of rieorce IV.. married Leopold T. of 
i n anii the follow!UK year. 
j ^ n . toln ,? <b - ‘I 33 . 1 * wafl ‘he inventor of 
the breech-loadinx ride bearlu* his uamc, and 
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used by the French army against the Germans 
In 1870-1871, but now long superseded. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Ren6 (1708-1848), had 
an adventurous and 60 me what eccentric 
political career, but in the midst of it all he 
contrived to write a number of stories, poems 
and essays, which give him a prominent place 
in French literature. His Atala and The 
Martyrs are works of genius. % , 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of (1708-1778), had 
a long and distinguished career as a statesman, 
and was the most eloquent Parliamentarian of 
his time. In the long conflict with France that 
preceded the American War of Independence. 
Chatham showed great resourcefulness and 
vigour, but his patriotic efforts were of Utile 
avail against the obstinacy of the King and his 
party, and he ultimately retired from con¬ 
tention. only making a last api»earancc In tho 
House of Lords to urge a greater resistance to 
the American Colonists, and, after a i>owerful 
speech, fell back in an apoplectic fit aud died a 
few weeks later, being buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Chatterton. Thomas (1752-1770). was the son of 
a Bristol sexton, and jus a youth in his teens 
offered a numl>cr of MS. poems, ballads, and 
records as having been unearthed by him from 
an old chest In the Church of St. Mury, Rcd- 
clltfe. These were afterwards proved to be by 
Chatterton himself, and gave him a position as a 
poet, no went to London, but met with such 
ill success that in his despair he poisoned himself. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (circa 1340-1400). Achieved 
Immortality by hLs 44 Canterbury Tales." giving 
a most graphic description of tho life and 
characters of his time, ne was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Chekhov, Anton <1860-1904), a Russian dramatist 
and short-story writer whoso work has l>een 
translated into English ami much appreciated. 

Chelmsford. Viscount, O.C.S.I., G.C.M.G.. G.C.I.E.* 
O.B.E. (b. 1808), First Lord of the Admiralty 
in first Labour Government. 1924. has filled 
the posts of Governor of Queensland and 
Governor of New South Wales; Viceroy of 
India. 1916-1921. 

Chen, Eugene, prominent in Chinese Civil War, 
1927. Was Ixim In Trinidad. Ho was there a 
solicitor and h«s proper name is E. B. Achmn. 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi (1760-1842). an Italian 
musical composer who spent the best part of 
his life in Paris, aud there wrote operas, masses, 
and other coiniKJsitions instinct with melodic 
grace. 

Chester, Bishop of, since 1919 (Rt Rev. Henry L. 
Paget, D.D.) (b. 1853). 

Chesterfield. Earl of (1694-1773). the fourth Earl, 
and a statesman of note. Ills fame rests, how¬ 
ever. upon his letters to his Son. which for 
purity of style ami grace of expression have 
seldom l>een excelled, though the moral they 
point Is not always one that modern ideas 
would endorse. 

Chesterton, G. K. 0>. 1874). one of the most 
active of our nvnlern writers. Contributor 
to the UlnstmUd London News, etc., and keei*s 
himself In evidence In many literary and 
journal'Stic quarters; handles social questions, 
art. politics, aud criticism with equal dexterity 
ami audacity. Has published studies of tho 
lives aud works of Robert Browning and Charles 
Pickens. 

Cboyn°, Rev. T. K , D.Lltt.. P.D. (1941-1915), 
he low of Ball ini College, and in 1395 appointed 
Oriel Professor at Oxford and Canon of 
Rochester. Was a member of the Old Testn- 
Committee, and prolific writer 
on Biblical subjects. 

Chillingwcrth. William (1602-1644). a divine 
wii.>--e Jietiaion of Protcstanfs was an influential 
rx>°k. Had a rather curious career, in later 
life being converted to Romanism from Protes¬ 
tantism, and then turning to Protestautisra 
again and joining the Royal forces on the 
breaking out of the t'ivll War. when ho was 
taken prisoner ami dieu. 

Cnippondole, Thomas, a celebrated designer of 
furniture whose examples are now highly prized 
and fetch big prices, ne was a native of 
A' orcesteiahire. but made his name in Ixradon, 
haying a shop in St. Martin s Lane. Flourished 
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CMroU Sir Valentine (1852-1929). director of the 
foreign department of The Times. 1899-1912, 
and a writer of special weight and authority on 
Eastern subjects. 

Chisholm, Hugh (1869-1924), editor of the Ency¬ 
clopedia Britannica , educated at Felsted and 
Oxford (Corpus Christi). was on the editorial 
staff of The Times, a frequent contributor to 
the chief reviews. 

Choate, the Hon. Joseph Hodges (1832-1917). an 
eminent American lawyer and politician, who 
was United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain from 1899 to 1905. 

Chopin, Frederic F. (b. at Warsaw. 1810 , d. in 
Paris, 1849). A celebrated comi>oser and 
pianist, who settled in Paris in 1831 aud im¬ 
mediately took up a prominent position, and 
in the next few years gave to the world some 
of the most beautiful compositions for the 
piano ever written. He lived a life of romance, 
and died of consumption at 39. 

Christie, Sir W. H. M.. K.C.B. (1845-1922). was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which he became a Fellow. In 1870 was 
appointed Chief Assistant at the Royal Ob- 
Bcrvatory. and was Astronomer Royal from 
1881 to 1910. lie wrote a Manual of Elemen¬ 
tary Astronomy, and was the inventor of 
valuable Improvements In instruments of astral 
observations. 

Christopher. St., was a martyr of the 3rd century, 
to whom great feats of strength were attributed; 
he Ijelongs both to the Roman a;ul Greek 
Churches. His festival day in the former is 
July 25th and in the latter May 9th. 

Chrysostom. St. John (317-407). a prominent 
father and saint of the Greek Church who was 
made Archbishop of Constantinoplc and was 
famous for his eloquent preaching and per- 
suasive writing. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph (1819-1895). was the 
second son of the sixth Duke of Marlborough. 
Entered Parliament in 1874. and four years 
later became prominent on the Conservative 
side for his scathing attacks on what he called 
the " Old Gang ’* of his own Party, and was 
one of Mr. GLylstonc'* most severe critics. In 
1885 he tome Secretary for India, and in the 
following year was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commons, but after 
a few months of brilliant work resigned on some 
difference of opinion with his colleagues, and 
never again held otflce. After 1891 falling 
health diminished hLs powers, and he died In 
1895 without having quite fuilllled his splendid 
promise. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston S.. C.TT., M.P. (I>. 
1871), son of the last-mimed. Chancellor of 
Exchequer Novcml»er. 1924-29. He went 
through the Spanish Campaign in Cul>a. Was 
with the British force during the Indian 
frontier troubles of 1897-1898; served in the 
8ou*lan Campaign, and during the Boer War 
had many dramatic ad ventures and wrote 
Borne excellent letters to the papers. During 
more recent years has l>een a prominent figure 
in Parliament, and worked heartily for the 
Conservatives until Mr. Chamberlain brought 
out his fiscal proposals, when he declared against 
them In the most emphatic manner, and even¬ 
tually joined the Liberal ranks. From 1905 
to 1908 was Under-Secretary for the Colonies; 
1908-10 President of the Board of Trade; 
Home Secretary. 1910-11. First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1911-15; Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 1915. Served at the front for a 
Ume. Returned to the House of Commons In 
1910; Minister of Munition*. 1917; Minister of 
War, 1918-21; Minister of Air. 1919-21. See. 
of State for the Colonies, 1921-22. Rejoined 

_ the Conservatives In 1924. 

Cibber, Colley (1071-1757), a London actor and 
dramatist of great repute In his day. " The 
<*releas Husband/’ and “ love's last Shift ” i 
the best of Ills comedies. Poet igiureatc, 
1730-67. 

Marco* Tolllai (100-43 n c\). a Roman 
Republican orator and philosopher. Ills 
younger brother. Quintus Tullius Cicero (102- 
B.c.), was a Roman soldier of some note. 

wcre 

w i“ e wj n e given to the famous Spanish knight. 
Hon Rodrigo Diaz. Count of Rlvar (1020-1099). 


whose exploits In battle and adventure made 
him the national hero. He drove the Moors 
out of Spain before he had completed hLs 
twentieth year. 

Cimabue, Giovanni (1240-1302). a Florentine 
painter, master of Giotto, and the leader of 
the movement which led to the formation of 
what Is called the Florentine school. His 
frescoes are of great beauty. 

Clare. John (1793-1861). a humble Northampton¬ 
shire i>ea.snnt i>oet. whose “ Poems of Rural 
Life ami Scenery ” and '* The Village Minstrel ” 
contain some very beautiful sentiments and 
depictions. Ills later years were spent in h 
lunatic asylum. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of (1009- 
1071). a statesman of great ability who tilled 
the office of Lord High Chancellor under 
Charles II.. and for a time was in high favour, 
but. refusing to pander to Charles's whims, 
was dismissed and went to live in retirement. 
His History of the Rebellion is a valuable work, 
having the advantage of being written by one 
who was a witness of, and often an important 
figure In. the events described. His daughter 
Anne was the wife of the Duke of York, after- 
wants James !(.. and it w;is her daughter who 
became Queen Anne. Clarendon died in exile 
at Rouen. 

Clarendon, George Win. Freak. Villiers. 4th Earl 
of (1800-1870), an English diplomatist and 
statesman; Minister to Spain. 1833-1839. Lord 
Privy Seal in 1840. and Rulwequently Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Plenipotentiary in Paris, 
and three times Foreign Secretary under 
Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone respec¬ 
tively. 

Clarendon, George Herbert Hyde Villiers, 6th Earl 

of (b. 1877), Pari. Umler-Sec. of State for 
Dominion Affairs. 1926-20; Chairman B.B.C., 
1927-30; became Governor-General of the 
Union of South Africa. 1931. 

Clark, Sir Androw, Bart (1820-1893). one of the 
most distinguished doctors of Ills day and n 
great authority on lung diseases. 

Clarke, Sir Edward. K.C.. P.C. (1641-1931). one of 
the most eminent counsel of hLs day. Entered 
Parliament In 1880. and was Solicitor-General 
from 1880 to 1892. At the General Election 
In 1906 he was returned for the City of London, 
with the Hon. A. Gibbs, the latter shortly 
afterwards retiring In favour of the Rt. Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, who had been defeated at Man¬ 
chester. Sir Edward eventually resigned hLs 
float. He received hLs early education at the 
City of l»ndrm College and evening classes of 
King's College, Ixnidou. Retired from the 
Bar. 1914. 

Clarkson, Thomas (1700-1810). was one of the 
leaders of the Negro Emancipation movement, 

U) which he devoted the main part of his life. 
Claude o! Lorraine (1000-1082). the most famous 
lambicape painter of hLs century. His real 
name was Claude GcKe. and he \va* bom at 
Chamangc In the Vosges, going from France to 
Rome as a lad, and there laying the foundation 
of his world wide celebrity, lie lived In Rome 
most of his life. 

Claudius I. (10 b.c.-a.D. 64). Emperor of Rome, 
who succeeded his nephew Caligula. He was 
the grandson of Til>erlits Claudius Nero, erected 
many lrnix>slng buildings In Rome, and visited 
Britain. In his later years he t>ccame the Uk> 1 
of favourites, and was poisoned by Ills wife, 
Agrippina. 

Clay, Frederic (1830-1889). an English musical 
composer of light operas. Best known by his 
" Princes* Toto ” and *' The Merry Duchcs*." 
Clay, Henry (1777-1852), an American orator and 
politician. 

Clemonceau, Georges Eug6ne (1841-1920), a 
prominent French statesman and editor of 
strong Radial tendencies who supjx>rtcd 
General Boulanger for a time and then bitterly 
oppooed him. Was still a leading exponent 
of French Radicalism, though ho sacrificed 
his Independent position to become Premier 
and Minister of the Interior in October, 1906- 
1909. Prime Minister and Minister for War. 

S raf S oe -J? ,7 V i0 ' - \ le wa * ft greut orator, and a 
sturdy defender of Dreyfus. 

aTOeM, ^uel (•• Mark Twain ”) (1835-1910). 

After the Civil War drifted into Journalism. 
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making himself popular aa a humorist in 1869 
by his Innocents Abroad, the result of a trip 
to Europe. From that time he was actively 
employed In producing works of humour and 
editing. Among his other works may be 
mentioned A Tramp Abroad. Tom 4awtw. 
Huckleberry Fxnn. and Pvdd nJuad it u*>«. 
Visited England In 1007 and was made a 

Clement'.' St,.°BLshoi> of Rome in thc lst century 
and according to tradltiou. the third prelate 
of the Holy See after St. Peter. 

Cleopatra (69-30 n.c.l, the famous Egyptian 
Queen whose t>eauty fascinated Julius Cmsar. 
whom she accompanied to Rome. After Caesar a 
death, she returned to Egypt and subdued 
Antony as she had subdued Casar. and on 
Antony's death ended her life by poison, the 
tradition Is. by applying an asp to her bosom. 
Cleveland. Stephen Grover (1837-1908). President 
of the United States from 188a to 1889 and 
from 1893 to 1897. A strong Democratic 
statesman, who at the commencement of his 
second Presidency convened an extra session 
of Congress which repealed the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Silver Bill. ... 

Clifford, Sir Hugh. (S.B.E. tb. 1806). a distinguished 
Colonial Administrator. 

CUflord, Rev. John. C.H. (1830-1023), worked In a 
hue factory as a boy. entered the Central 
Baptist College In 1855. Qualified for the 
ministry, and became pastor of Praed fet. 
Church, Paddington, afterwunls taking degrees 
at London University. Westbourne Park 
Chapel, opened in 1877, was (fie scene of hu 
ministrations until his retirement in 1915. An 
ardent political Nonconformist. Wrote numer¬ 
ous religious works. Twice President of the 
Baptist Union, also President of the National 
Council of Free Evangelical Churches. 

Clive, Robert, Lord (1725-1771). went out to India 
us a clerk In the service of the hunt India 
Company when 17. and (luring the diplomatic 
dlflh'ultlea which ar»*e lx tween England and 
France attracted the attention of his superiors 
by some able suggestions for the curbing of the 
French influence. In the war that followed he 
was given a coni maud and displayed such 
remarkable military genius tLat he virtually 
became Commander-In-chief. In tlic troubles 
that followed with the nativo rulers, ho was 
equally resourceful, and succeeded in laying 
the foundation of the British Umpire In India 
on a secure basis. Un his return to England 
In \76o he was raised to the peerage. Llis 
latter years were marketl by mental disturbance 
iuid ultimately he committed suicide. 

Clotilda. St. (175—515), was the wife of Clovis*. 
King of the Franks. She converted the king 
to Christianity and 11 veil pu good a life that 
she was canonbed after her death. 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (1819-1801). an English 
p.* 2 t of great came tness of punand 
breadth of mind. Ills liest known poems are 
•‘The Hot hie ” and i# The Tragedy of Dlp- 
sychos.” Matthew Arnold's " l'hyrsis ” is 
dedicated to his memory. 

Clovis (165-511) was the founder of the Mero¬ 
vingian line of Frankish kings, and a convert 
to Christianity, lie defeated the Burgundians 
and West Goths. and fixed his court at Paris. 
Clyde, Colin Campbell. Lord (1792 -1893). a British 
General who nerved in the Peninsular and 
Crimean wars, and made a great reputation ilh 
C ommander-In-Chief in India duriug the 
Mutiny, after which he was raided to the 
l Hie rage. 

Ciynes, Rt. Hon. J. R.. P.C.. M.P. (b. 1899). M.P., 
Platting—Home Sec., 1929. Lord Privy Seal 
and Leader of the House of Commons. Jan.- 
Nov.. 1924: tdialrnian Parliamentary Lalxvur 
Party. 1921-22. 

Coates, Albert (b. 1882). was the principal con¬ 
ductor of the Imperial Opera. Pctrogrud; a 
famous conductor at Covent < lardcn. New York. 
Rochester and other musical centres. 

Cobbe, Frances Power (1622-1994). a talented 
, and powerful writer on a wide range of social 
and religious subjects, including women's rights 
Cobbett, William (1702-1835). a politician 
controversial 1st, who. through tlic medit 
hia Political J\toi*Ur t attacked both 1* 
and Tory in turn. Filtered Pariiamen 


Cobden, Richard (1804-1865). the non of a Sussex 
farmer, who afterwards became a commerce 
traveller, and during the Com Law Aa l tat Ion 
came into great prominence as an advocate or 
Free Trade. He devoted himself so completely 
to this cause, that for some years he entirely 
neglected his business affairs and In recognition of 
his services a subscription of £80.000 w * 0 **J*f?~ 
for and presented to him. He entered Parlia¬ 
ment in 1841. and except for an interval of two 
years remained a member till his death, in 
1880 he negotiated a commercial treaty with 
France which was of great benefit to the undo 
of this country. Titles and other honours were 
offered to him. but declined. 

Cobharo, Sir Alan. K.B.E.. knighted in 1920 (b. 
1894): a famous aviator who flew from London 
to Caj»etown and back in 1926; also to India 
and back* and has flown to Australia. 

Cochran. Charles Blake (b. 1872). a prominent 
London theatrical manager. 

Cocker, Edward (1031-1075). a famous arith¬ 
metician, whose arithmetic went through XI- 
editions. “ According to Cocker is still a 

CokeTSir Edward "l 1552-1034). an eminent English 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). one of the 
great ikkAs of the early part of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. whose “ Ancient Mariner and a few 
other poems stand unsurpassed for poetic 
beauty and originality. 

Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912). mus ^l oom- 
poser. who was trained at the Royal College of 
Music, and in 1698 had an M Orchestral Ballade 
I>erforined at the Gloucester Festival. The 
following year he produced his cantata, Hia- 
watha." and in 1911 composed the music lor 
Alfred Noyes's “ Peace Poem.” 

Colet. John (1107-1519). was Dean of St. Pauls 
and founder of St. Paul s School. Among hia 
pupil* were Milton. Marlborough. Halley and 

CoUler? Hon. Philip, MX.A.. Premier of Western 
Australia; Treasurer and Minister for Forests 
and Industries, 1024-30; became Leader of 
Parliamentary Labour Party in opposition, 

1930. _ % _ , ^ 

Collins, Michael (1890-1022), was General C.-ln-C. 
Iri**h Free State forces; Minister of Finance. 
1921-22; Chairman of Provisional Gov. of 
Irish Free State. Jan.-August. 1022. Shot 
in ambush Aug.. 1922. * 

Collins, Mortimer (1627-1870), poet, novelist, and 
miscellaneous writer, and at one time mathe¬ 
matical master at Elizabeth College. Guernsey. 
Collins, William (17^-1647). a not*d landscape and 
figure painter, and father of \\ ilklc Collins. 
Collins, W. Wilkie (1621-1889), the novelist, wns 
for many years associated with diaries Dickens, 
and wrote The Dead Secret, The Woman in 
White, and ATo Same. 

Coiman, Goorge (1732-1701). a dramatist of con- 
side ruble versatility, whose “Jealous Wife” 
and “ The Clandestine Marriage “ (the latter 
written in conjunction with Garrick) long held 
the stage. 

Coiman, George, the younger (1702-1830), son of 
tin* foregoing and also a dramatist of considerable 


repute, lie wrote “ The Poor Gentleman,” 
“ The neir-at-Law,“ and other pieces, and was 
an exacting examiner of plays under the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Colt, Samuel (1814-1802), of Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, iuvented the revolver and patented it 
in 1635. It was some time before its utility 
was recognised, but after being used with great 
effect in the war with Mexico It was universally 
adopted. 

Colombo. SL (521-597). tho founder of the monas¬ 
tery of Iona, was a native of Ireland. From 
l\l> lonely island shrine lie made frequent mis¬ 
sionary journeys to the Highlands of Scotland, 
where he made many converts aud was greatly 
revered. 

Columbus, Christopher (1117-1500). tho famous 
navigator, who, prevailing ui*on Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain to bear the expense of an 
if discovery, set out on his first 
o first discovered tho 
ter West Indian islands. 
jyggoHo. 1193. landed on the 

lands 
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Colvin, Sir Sydney (1845-1027). friend of R. L. 
Stevenson and biographer of Keats. Was 
Keeper of Prints at the British Museum, 1884- 
1012. Author of numerous works on art aud 
literature. 

Combe, Andrew (1797-1847). a celebrated physi¬ 
cian. who was the author of several works on 
phrenology and physiological science, aud was 
appointed physician to Queen Victoria in 1838. 

Combe. George (1788-1858). elder brother of the 
above; an eminent philosopher and author, 
who first Introduced phrenology Into Britain. 
Both the brothers Combe were bom In Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Combe. William (1741-1823). a clever and witty 
Poet, the author of The Tour of Dr. Syntax: 
he was an adventurer, and passed forty-three 
years within the King's Beuch Prison as a 
debtor. 

Combes, ML Emile (1839-1921). a leading French 
statesman, who after standing some years in 
the medical profession entered political life and 
made a prominent position for himself. In 
1885 he was made Senator; in 1891 was Minister 
of Public Instruction, and in 191^—10 was 
Minister of State. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857). a French philosopher 
and founder of the " Positive" school of 
philosophy. He has exercised great influence 
upon modem political economy, and his system 
of philosophy was warmly taken up In this 
country. 

Cond6, Louis IL (1021-1086). called the Great 
Coud6, wjw a distinguished military commander. 

Congreve, William (1070-1729). wan a famous 
Restoration dramatist, whexso comedies of 
manners reflect the gross ness of his age only 
too closely, but are redeemed by the brilliaucy 
of his wit. He was buried In Westminster 
Abbey. 

Congreve, Sir William (1772-1828). Invented the 
Congreve rocket, which gave him fume and 
fortune. He was a lieutcnant-coloncl in the 
British Army. 

Connaught and Stratheam, H.R.H. the Duke of. 

K.G., K.P., P.C.. G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. (b. 1850). 
third son of Queen Victoria. Entered the 
army, and held a command in the Egyptian 
Expedition of 1882 . Was made Field-Marshal 
In 1902. Was Coinmaiidcr in-ChLcf at Aider- 
shot from 1893 to 1898, .and In 1001 was made 
Inspector-General of the Forces. From 1007 
to 1909 was Commander-ln-€hicf of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Forces. In 1910 opened the Parlia¬ 
ment of the South African Confederation; and 
from 1911 to 1910 was Governor-General of 
Canada. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924), a novelist and master 
in the merchant service, who wrote some 
fine sea stories, strong in plot, and full of the 
true salt llavour. He was a Pole, hut had for 
many years resided when on Land In England. 
His first novel of note was A (mover's Folly. 
1895. Awarded Civil List i>cns)on In 1911. 

Constable, John, Il.A. (1770-1837), was a native 
of East Berg holt. Suffolk, aud became one of the 
greatest of English Landscape painters. lle had 
long U> wait for recognition, hut ultimately 
attained high honour and exerted a strong 
Influence in the development of landscape art. 

Constant, Benjamin (1845-1902), a famous French 
painter of Oriental subjects and portrait 

pointer. Jils " Prisoners in Morocco..The 

Harem/' and " The Emir's Favourite," are 
among his more celebrated pictures. 

Constantine the Oreat (r. 272-337). Einperur of 
Rome from .300 to his death. He extended 
the Empire to Byzantium, called Constantinople 
in his memory. 

Constantine L (1808-1923). King of Greece. 1913- 
17, and 1920; married Princess ttophia of 
Prussia, sister of the Kaiser. After outbreak 
of war in 1914, professed neutrality, but was 
•ocretly helping Germany. M. VcnisclftM set 
Up a national movement, and in June. 1917. 
the Entente Powers forced Constaullne to 
abdicate, putting his eon Alexander ou the 
Uuooe. In 1920 Alexander dJ ml. At the 
elections shortly afterwards M. ^Veulaelus mi* 
defeated and resigned. ami as the rwuKoJ 
• plebiscite Constantine was recalled, hut exiled 

- to 1922. 

C0fiway # fllr Martin. M.A. F.B.A., F.K.0.8. (b. 


1850). became M.P. for the combined English 
Universities, 1918, an intrepid mountain climber 
and explorer, having climbed the Himalayas 
(23,000 ft.) and Aconcagua (23.000 ft.). A 
prolific writer on mountaineering. 

Cook. Sir Edward Tyas, K.B.E. (1857-1919), an 
eminent journalist and author, who edited in 
turn the Fall Mall Gazette, the Wcstmitistcr 
Gazette, and the Daily Ncics. Edited a com¬ 
plete edition of Rnskin'a works, and in 1911 
published a Life of the great critic. Knighted 
in 1012. 

Cook. Captain James (1728-1779), au adventurous 
navigator, whose Voyages Hound th»‘ World is a 
classic. He made many discoveries in the 
name of Great Britain, including the Sandwich 
Islands. He was murdered at Hawaii by 
natives. 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergill (1800-79). an English 
electrician, associated with Wheatstone in the 
perfection of the telegraph. 

Coolidge, Calvin (b. 1872). President of U.S.A.. 
1923-29. 

Cooper, Sir Astley (1708-1841). one of the greatest 
Burgeons of his time, and the author of several 
important medical text-books. 

Cooper, Gladys (Lady Pearson) (b. 1839). a j>opular 
Kuglish actress. 

Cooper, James Fenlmore (1789-1851), was a very 
popular American novelist, who from about 
1820 to the time of his death produced a suc¬ 
cession of stirring stories of adventure, which 
enjoyed much i>opuiarity. among them The 
Spy. The Ixist of the Mohicans. The Pathfinder. 
and The Deer Slayer. 

Cooper, Thomas (1805-1892). poet, lecturer, and 
Chartist advocate; once a prominent sceptic, 
but Inter a Baptist preacher. HU Purgatory 
of Suicules attracted considerable attention. 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney (1803-1902). a gifted 
animal painter. 

Coote, Sir Eyro (1720-1783). a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian general, brilliantly defeated 
Hydcr All at Porto Novo In 1781. 

Copernicus, Nicolas (1473-1543). the famous 
Polish astronomer who proiKmnded the astro- 
nomic.il system which hears his name, lle 
was a Prussian doctor and canon of the chapter 
of Frnuenburg. 

Copp6e, Francois (1842-1903). one of the most 
I»opulur of modem French writers, who, as 
poet, novelist and dramatist, wu.s equally suc¬ 
cessful. 

Coquelin, Benoit C. (1848-1909). eminent French 
actor ("Couuelln aln6 "). and Coquelin. Ernest 
(" CoquHin cadet"). Ids youngest brother 
(1818-1909). were leading lights of the Theatre 
Franca Ih. 

Conlay, Charlotte (1708-1793). a member of a 
noble Norman family, who. conceiving a bitter 
hatred against Marat, whom she regarded as 
the autlior of the terrors of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, n*s.Minuted him. und was afterwards 
guillotined. 

Corelli, Marie (1804-1921). a novelist w hose works 
had a very extensive circulation and cover a 
wide field of observation. (Since the publica¬ 
tion of her first novel. A Ho• nance of Two 
Worlds, in Ikho, was constantly before the 
public. Jlarabhas, The Sorrows of Sat/in, The 
Master Christian, The Treasure of Heaven, are 
characteristic works. 

Coriolanus. Caius Marclus, the hero of one of 
FhakcHiH^ire's plays, who, after conquering 
Co roll 1. was condemned to exile by t)»e Homan 
Henute. took refuge with the Volscluns, and 
led their army against the Homans, but was 

K •evaded upon to retire. Ho lived In the first 
ilf of the fifth century n.c. 

Corneille. Plerro (1000-1084), the French tragic 
dnunalUt. whose " Lid." " Polycuete." •• Le 
Menteur." ami other plays marked a new era lu 
French drama tie production. 

Cornwall, Rt. Hon. Sir E. A. (b. 1803), Deputy 
Chairman of Ways und Means. House of Com¬ 
mons. 1919-22. Comptroller of the Household. 
1910-19. IMP. for N.E. Bethnal Green, 
1900-22. Chairman of the L.C.C.. 1905-0. 
CornwallU, Marquis (1738-1805). commander of 
the British forces which surrendered to the 
American* at Vorktown In 1781, thus ending 
the War of Independence; wus twice Governor- 
General of liwlla. 
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Corot, Jean Baptiste (1706-1875). a French land¬ 
scape painter ot great repute. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da ( 1494 - 1534 ). the 
great Italian painter of the Lombard.School, 
whose " Eoce Homo ” Is In the British National 
Gall er y 

Cortes (or Cortez), Hernando (1485-1547), a 
Spanish adventurer who earned great renown 
by capturing Mexico for Spain, and held that 
country In subjection for ten years. 

Cort, Henry (1740-1800). was a native of Lan¬ 
caster. and settled in Hampshire In 1775. and. 
by his invention of the " puddling * process 
for converting pig-iron into malleable metal, 
entirely revolutionised the Iron manufacture. 
The Government took up hLs Invention for the 
dockyards at Portsmouth, and it was expected 
that Cort would make a large fortune, but a 
Mr. Jelllcoo mined him by a series of frauds. 
Cosgrave, Wm. T. (b. 1880). President of Lxccu- 
tive Council. Irish Free State. 19*22; re-elected.; 
Sept.. 1923; Minister for Finance. 1023; 
Minister for Defence. 1924. 

Costa, Sir Michael (1810-1884). came from Italy 
to England In 1829. and thenceforward was a 
prominent member of the English musical 
world. As conductor of the Handel and oilier 
Festivals he was of great service, and hLs 
oratorios " Eli " and " Noainan" showed 
musidanal qualities without any special in¬ 
spiration. lie was knighted in 1809. 

Coue, Emilo (1857-1920), a famous French iwyclio- 
therapeutiat, an authority on auto-suggestion. 
Courtuo 7 , William Leonard (1850-1928), an 
editor, author, and critic of eminence, whose 
books on phllosopliical and literary subjects 
are of great merit, was editor of the Fortnightly 
Recww and on the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
Cousin. Victor (1792-1807). a French philosopher 
who founded what Is called the Eclectic school 
of Modem Philosophy. Ill* writings cover 
nearly the whole held of philosophy. 

Cousins, Samuel (1801-1887). the greatest mezzo- 
print engraver of hL* day. whose plates after 
Reynolds, Millais. T^uvlseer. and Hogarth reach 
the highest point of this kind of art work, lie 
was elected H.A. In 1855. 1 

Coverdalo, Mllc3 (1488-1598). one of the early 
English Reformers, was tom in Yorkshire, and 
afterwards became a monk "f Norwich and 
later Bishop of Exeter. He collaborated with 
Tyndalc in translating the Bible; the Psalms 
atlll used In the i»niyer Book are taken from 
their translation. 

Coward, Noel (b. 1899). a fiurceasful playwright 
and actor. Among his plays are "The Vor¬ 
tex." " Easy Virtue," and " Bitter Sweet" (an 
operetta). 

Cowdray. Viscount (1858-1927), President of the 
Air lioanl 1917 (resigned), formerly Sir Weet- 
man D. Pearson, waa cue of the moat famous 
contractors, mul president of S. Pearson and 
Son. Ltd., const rue tors of the Black wall 
Tunnel. East Elver Tunnels, New York. 
National Harbour at Dover, and numerous 
other public worla. railways, harbours, etc., 
in Great Britain. Mexico, and elsewhere. lie 
represented Colchester in Parliament from 
1895 to 1910, when lie was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Cowdray. and made Viscount In 1917. 
Cowen, Sir Frederic H. (b. 1852), an English com- 
iwxer with a very graceful turn for melody, who 
has contributed many cantatas, operettas, 
anthems. and tollada to the frtock cf English 
modem music. 

Cowea, Joseph (1331-1900). was for a lone time 
a prominent figure in English politics. Ho was 
a vigorous speaker, took an intense interest in 
movements for the grvxl of the people, and was 
also an ardent disciple of Mazziid. 

Cowloy, Abraham (1018-1607), an English i>oct 
of the Charles I. and II. period, uud a loyal 
supporter of the Stuarts. 

Cowper, William 1 1731-1 * 00 ). an English poet 
imbued with much piety of sentiment and a 
remarkable poetic talent. Ills " Ta.\k" is 
one of the great poems of the 18th century. 

Cox, David (1783-165W). an eminent landscape 
painter—son of a Birmingham blacksmith— 
wIkwo pictures are thoroughly EnglLah In spirit 
and treatment. 

Cox, Harold (b. 1859). was for several years 
secretary of the Cobdea Club, and has written 


largely on Free Trade and the economic side 
of political questions; was elected Liberal 
member for Preston in 1908. but lost hLs seat 
in 1910. Editor of the Bdinburyh Review , 
1912-29. 

Coxwell, Henry Tracy (1819-1900). an enter¬ 
prising aeronaut who made 700 balloon ascents, 
and in company with Mr. Glaisher. the as¬ 
tronomer. made the highest recorded ascent 
of 7 miles in 1862. 

Crabbe, George (1754-1832). a poet of rural life 
and scenes, noted for his faithful pictures, 
characterisation and soundness of his senti¬ 
ments. . - _ tt 

Craig. Edward Gordon (b. 1872). the son of Ellen 
Terry; author of several books on stagecraft. 
Has produced many plays in England and on 
the Continent. _ - . 

Craignyle, Lord (Thomas Shaw, P.C., K.C.) (b. 
1850). 1st Baron (cr. 1929); Baron Shaw of 
Dunfermline (cr. 1909); Thomas Shaw. P.C. 
(1905). K.C.; Lord Advocate for Scotland. 
1905-0; M.P. Hawick. 1892-1909; a Lord of 
Appeal. 1909-29. 

Craik, Dinah Maria (1826-1887). an English 
novelist who under her maiden name of Miss 
Mulock wrote John Halifax . Gentleman* A Life 
fora Life . and other novels, all distinguished by 
depth of feeling and clever characterisation. 

Cranbrook. Earl of (1814-1906). as Mr. Gathome 
Hardy, quickly made a name for himself as a 
Conservative politician and statesman. 

Crane, Walter (1845-1916). first President of the 
Arts aud Crafts Exhibition Society, and holder 
of the Albert Gold Medal. Painted many 
notable pictures, and his works on decorative 
art are of great value. 

Cranmor, Thomas (1489-1558). Archbishop of 
Canterbury under Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI.; an ardent promoter of the Reformation, 
but on Mary's accession at tlrst consented to 
return to the old faith, but when called ui>on 
to tnako public avowal of hLs recantation, 
refused, and was burnt at the stake. 

Crashaw. Richard (<\ 1012-1649). an English poet 
known chiefly by his " Stops to the Temple " and 
" Delights of the Muses." 

Crawford, Earl of. K.T. (b. 1871). Chancellor of 
Manchester University. 1023. Succeeded his 
father in Jan.. 1913. Chancellor Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster. 1919-21. Was Pres, of the Board of 
Agriculture in the Coalition Govt., Lord Privy 
Seal. 1910-19. As Lord Balcarres won a con¬ 
siderable reputation in the House of Commons. 
First Commissioner of Works. 1021-22. Minister 
of Transport. 1922; Member of (he Cabinet, 
1916 and 1922. 

Crawford, F. Marion (1854-1909), an American 
novelLst who obtained considerable eminence 
by his stories of Italian life, including A Roman 
Singer , Saracine^ca. aiul Sant llxrio. 

Crcmer, Sir W. R. (1838-1904). an ardent advocate 
of International Arbitration ami founder of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. For over thirty 
years he was secretary of the International 
Arbitration Union; and in 1903 was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize, which he devoted to the 
furtherance of the cause with which his name 
was so long identified. 

Creswlck, Thomas. U.A. (1811-1860). was one of 
the most prominent landscape painters of hie 
day, as well as a l>ook illustrator. He is 
represented by several works in the National 
Gallery and South Kensington Museum. 

Crewe, Marquess of. K.O. (b. 1858). was Lord 
President of the Council from 1905 to 1909, and 
in the Litter year became Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Privy Seal and Litoral Leader in the House 
of Lords. Secretary for India in 1910, and 
in the Coalition Government of 1915 tilled the 
lHMltinns of Lord President of the Council anil 
President of the Buml of Education. Lord 
Lieutenant of I re La ml from 1892 to 1895; Brit. 
Ambassador. Paris, 1922-28. • 

Crichton, Jamos (1560-1692), a Scotsman, who 
earned considerable renown for his gifts of 
learning and general accomplishment* and waa 
allied "The Admirable Crichton." Ho was 
assassinated when only twenty-two years of age 
in Mantua. 

Crispi, Francesco (1819-1001). a noted Italian 
statesman, who aided Garibaldi and was his 
supporter throughout. Was Premier for many 
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an ^ achieved many reforms for his 

St 7 ? 8a * n l of the Roman Church and 
?«?°i?« 0 ^ Bh ^ ,nakerK - In thc 3rd century he 
and his brother, natives of Rome, settled in 
oolssons, France, and there preached Chris¬ 
tianity, supporting themselves by shoemaking, 
buffered martyrdom in 287. by being thrown 

* *' :r0Q ot inolUm commemorated 

Oct. 25. 

Croce, Benedetto (b. 1806), an Italian philosopher 
and critic. - 

Crockett, S. R. (1800-1914) was for a number of 
yean? a Scottish Free Church Minister at Peni- 
cuik. aud in 1892 mode a great success with his 
Btory The SticJcii Minister. For mauv years 
ne was one of the most prolific of the Scottish 
novelists, producing, among other stories. The 
lsuac bunbonnet and The Standard Bearer. 

croasu:?, the last King of Lydia, who reigned 

« UI utf r \i7 earB ' ant * acquired such Immense 
wealth that his name has ever since been 

Sfm Ver * > j " wa * a wJse ktWL whose memory 
stiu survives in his wise sayings. Solon was 
nis friend, and it was Solon's name that he 
uttered thrice while standing l»efore the pyre on 
which Cyrus had condemned him to be burnt. 
Ibis touched Cyrus, who spared his life and 
made him his companion. He succeeded his 
fJr£i! yattC8 onthe Indian throne. 500 h c. 
William (1078-1727). a musician (born in 
Warwickshire) whose anthems and other 
flaered compositions are much esteemed, 
was organist in Westminster Abbey, and was 
burled there. 

Orons, Ernest, R A. (1847-1911). was keeper of 
the Royal Academy, and one of the most noted 
pai nters of battle pictures. 

Cromo, John (1709-1821). from being a humble 
house-pointer became eminent as a painter of 
landscape. 

Cromer, Earl ol (1841-1917), a diplomatist who 
won celebrity In the post of British Comptroller- 
Oeneml in Egypt from 1883 to 1907. It was a 
stupendous bisk that he had Imposed upon him, 
but he resolutely devoted himself to It. with i 
result that Egypt was lifted from financial I 
difficulty and internal disorder to a condition 

?* W* 11 !- I Ic WB8 8lr Evelyn Baring up 
u> 1892, when he was made Baron Cromer, 
i^ecoming Ear} In 1001. Retiring in 1907 
29®*“*® °* Ml-healt-h. he received a grant of 
J9 n P c * # 1^07. was presented 

J2S2 Ul0 t . 1 T I 5 C ? 0 K 0 . f thc c,t > of London. In 
1908 published Modem Ewpt and Ancient and 

Y?P er i^ i f m 1,1 1010 ' An original 
inember of the Order of Merit. 

Crompton. Samuel (1763-1827). was a poor cotton 
worker at Bolton, and Invented the spinning 
inuie. which greatly Increased thc power of 
cotton production. Was awarded a Rarlia- 
mentaryinTint of £5,000. but died In poverty. 
CromweU. Oliver (1599-1658). Lord Protector of 
England from 1653 to his death. At one time 
contemplated emigrating to America, but. 
entering Parliament and becoming enthusiastic 
ni the popular cause, obtained recognition as 
one of the Parliamentary leaden*, and ultl- 
{HAUdy, on the outbreak of the Civil War. 
became Oeneml of the Roundhead*. How 
“5 gftined battle after battle, and after thc 
execution of Charles I. was Installed at the head 
oi the Commonwciilth, 1 * familiar history. 

wmweU, Richard (1626-1712). win of the forc- 
JSJPf* a, *d hi* successor In the Protectorate, 
which ho wun only able to sustain for a few 
inonths. 

Prptasor ei, william. O.M. (1832-1010). 
president of the Royal Society. Nov.. 1913. to 
eminent British scientist, whose 
In chemistry and electricity have 
SSJr wio greatest Importance. Was a past 
WjsWent-of the British Association, and the 
Miany books on chemical subjects, 
ine dlswiverer of thallium and inventor of the 

QjwJometer. 

!* on ' WUI (1852-1921). a prominent 
MawS -,< ? 4 ?f r Me,,,k * r Woolwich. 1903; 

poplar. 1901; Privy Councillor. 1916. 
AU^H^r? JCllnd f r (1701-1770). was h i eccentric 
, who Battled In London as a book- 
bc«wne the author of the famous 
bc'ncenfanee the Uoiy Scriptures . 
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Craickshank Gaorge (1792-1878). a celebrate.1 
book illustrator who was for a time associated 
with Charles Dickens, and later on illustrated 
numerous works of other novelists of his day. 
Showing great humour and power of character- 
delineation. 

Cuijanl Sir Samuel (1787-1865), the founder of 
the Cunard Line of steamers, was a native of 
Nova Scotia. In 1840 he obtained a Govern¬ 
ment contract for the mail service between 
Liverpool and Halifax. Boston, and Quebec, 
and showed such ability of organisation tliat in 
a few years aided by Mr. George Buhls (after- 
Lord Inverclyde). he succeeded in 
h IMd'Uf the first Atlantic steamship service. 

C ^frST ,L MP* R j'„ H , 0n ‘ Sir PhiJiPl (i B-K- (cr. 
19_9). M.P., K.B.E. (cr. 1920) (b. 1884) n 

Secretary* ,^ > [ iservative Politician. Colonial 

Cnnmngham. Sir Alexander (1814-1893).’ an 
English military engineer and arcluooloffist 
Cunmnghame-Graham, R. B.. J.P. <b. 1852). a 
well-known author who has written numerous 
works on Npanlsh-American life. 

Curie. Prof. Pierre (1850-1900) and Madame 
Marie (b. 1807) are names that have been 
deservedly prominent during recent years ns 
tho.Ne of the joint discoverers of Radium. M. 
Curie was a Frenchman, but his widow is a 

l*ve **>th been indefatigable 
scientific investigators. 

Curran. John Philpot (1759-1817). an Irish bar¬ 
rister and orator. whose defence of Wolfe Tone 
brought him into fame, and lhenceforward he 
became identified with thc Irish popular cause 
ami bad :i brilliant career. 

Currie, Gen. Sir Arthur. G.C.M.G.. K.C.B. (b. 1875), 
was Inspector-General in Canada. 1919-20. 
commanded the Canadian Con* In France, 

ioi/r 18- Princ| l ,al of McGill University since 
l u _u, 

CnrTle. Sir Donald, G.C.M.G. (1825-1909). was 
the founder of the Castle Line of steamships, 
and tonic head of the combined Union- 
Castle Line. Was in Parliament from 1880 to 
1900. and knighted in 1881. In 1904 gave 
£80.000 for a Medical School at University 
College. I/union, and £20.000 additional for a 
Nurses Home to the London Hospital. 

Cume, Lord (1831-1906). a distinguished diploma¬ 
tist who. as Sir Philip Currie, carried out suo- 
cess ycly many Important taslw and embassies 
In diilerent capitals, and was raised to the 
peerage after 45 years in the public service at 
home and uhroad. 

Cunvon, John (1810-1880). was a Nonconformist 
minister of musical gifts, who In 1841 Intro¬ 
duced the Tonlc-Solfa system, and devoted 
the IwHt part of the remainder of his life to its 
advocacy. Thc system was widely adopted, 
and «t111 has many adherents. 

Curzon o! KedJeston. Marquo33 (18 59-192 5). Lord 
President of Council November 1924 to March 
1025. Governor-General of India 1809-1905 (rc- 
appointed 1904). Entered Parliament in 1886. 
and. hiiving filled numerous minor offices with 
distinction, made a vigorous Imperial-minded 
\ Iceroy. In 190 1 returned to England for a brief 
holiday. Lord Curzon retired from thc Vice- 
royalty carlv In his second term of office; and 
having received the Prince and Princess of Wales 
(their present Majestles) on f heir tour in India, he 
and Lady Curzon returned home, aud the latter 
shortly afterwards died. In March. 1007. 
elected Chancellor of Oxford University, and in 
1908 elected an Irish representative peer; made 
earl in 1911. Was I/ml Privy Seal In the 
Coalition Government of 1915-16. member of 
tlie War Council 1916. Jxml President of the 
Council 1916 11 ), Leader of the House of J/ml* 
1916. Foreign Secretary 1919. and Lord Pres, 
of Council Nov. 1924 to March 1926. 

Cushendun. Lord (It. McNeil) (b. 1861). Financial 
Secretary to Treasury 1925; British repre¬ 
sentative Fx*aguo of Nations at Geneva. Chan¬ 
cellor of Duchy of I /Micas ter 1927, when he was 
raised to the Peerage. 

Cuthbert, St. (636-687). a famous monk who 
became prior of Melrr^e. aud afterwards of 
LlndJsfame. For a time he lived in seclusion 
on one of the Faroe Islands, but from 684 was 
Bishop of Hexham. 

Cuvier, Baron (1709-1832), a French naturalist 
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•who founded a aretem of cliwsiflcaticrn In 
zooloity. and originated the science of com¬ 
parative anatomy. He was a voluminous and 

Ctot'. U A lbert'(1605-1R01). a famous Dutch land¬ 
scape painter, several of whose works are In our 

National Gallery. _ _ . „ TO 

Cymbeline was the father of Caractacus. and re¬ 
membered chiefly as the central figure of one of 
Shakespeare's plays. 

Cyprian, St., was an eminent ecclesiastic of the 3rd 
century, who wrote several notable treaties on 
matters of Christian doctrine He was be¬ 
headed in 258. at an advanced age. and the 
present English calendar commemorates him 

CsTUS^tho Great founded the Persian monarchy 
in the 5th ccutury «.c. and greatly distinguished 
himself by his conquests of Media, Assyria. 
Balxylon. parts of India. Arabia, and Asia 
Minor, and was eventually slaiu in battle, it is 
believed, with the Messagetes on the nver 

CzcrayYKurl (1701-1857). an Austrian pianist and 
composer. 

D 
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D’Abernon, Lord E. V. (b. 1857), British Ambas- 
sador to Germany 1920-28. _ . 

Daguerre, Louis J. M. (1780-1851), a French 
artist, who acquired fame as the inventor of the 
earliest photographic process, and then devoted 
himself to scent-painting, and became part 
proprietor of the Diorama in Paris. Daguerre s 
perfected process of obtaining i»crmanent 
pictures by Hun-aetlon was commimicated to 
the French Academy In 1839. 

Daimler, Gottlieb 11K34-1890). Inventor with Otto 
of the Otto gas engine, and in his later years 
eminent as the Inventor of the motor-car that 
is called after hlrn. _ , . 

D’Alembert, J. (1717-1783). a Parisian mathe¬ 
matician and philosopher who achieved gr.-at 
emiuence by hlfl numerons scientific works, 
including the Theory of the Wir.ils and the 
Frtee&sion of the Equinoxes. 

Dalhousie, Marquis o! (1812-18C0). The tenth 
Karl and first Marquis of Dalhmisie was one 
of the most famous of India’s Goveniors- 
GcTieral. lie controlled the atT.Urs of India 
diming a period of great difficulty, and annexed 
the Punjab after the second Sikh War; Liter 
on also annexing Nagpur. Jhanihl, Pegu and 
other States, lie left India in 1850. and the 
following year the Mutiny broke out. 

DaJtou. John (1700-1844). a famous chemist and 
mathematician—son of a Cumberland weaver 
—v/ho hi 1S10 published his Xno System of 
Chemical I'liilosophy, in which the *' Atomic 
Theory " was first propounded. 

Damien, Father Joseph (1840-1889). a Belgian 
missionary who. going out to Honolulu in 
1804. and witnessing the terrible sufferings of 
tlie lepers confined on the island of Molokai, 
obtained perm!* don to take spiritual charge of 
the Government settlement, and remained 
there working nobly for this wretched com¬ 
munity, until in 1 h$J he himself was stricken 
with leprosy and died. 

Damocles, the flatterer and favourite of Dionysius 
of Syracuse. The legend related by Cicero 
concerning him is that one day after expressing 
envy of Dionysius, he was invited to n banquet, 
where lie found himself sitting l>oncath a naked 
sword suspended by a single hair. Hence the 
familiar simile, " the sword of Damocles.*' 
The incident is referred to as of the first luilf 
of the 4th century ii.c. 

Dandolo, Enrico (circa 110S-1205), was elected 
Dose of Venice when seventy-seveu, ami ten 
years later, when almost blind, joined the 
Crusades, and succeeded in planting the stan¬ 
dard of St. Mark on the walls of Constantinople. 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele (h. 1804). the Italian poet, 
dramatist and novelist, and one of tlie ino*t 
remarkable literary men In Europe. Served 
European War 1915-18 (wounded). In Sept. 
1919 he led 


war against Italy. Flame was attacked and 
D’Annunzio, after a short resistance, sur- 

DanteARghieri (1265-1321). the Kreatest of Italian 
noetB whose * 4 La Divina Commcdia is world* 
ffnsTd has been translated repeatedly 

into all languages. . . 

Danton. Georges J. (17551-1704). a famous member 
of the National Convention at the Periodof the 
first French Revolution. AV as made mMnft 
of the Committee of Public Safety, but**°bes 
Pierre attacked and supplanted Um, Danton 
being consigned to the guillotine shortly after- 

D’Arblay, Madame (1752-1840). made a great 
sensation while Quite young and unmarried, 
under her name of Frances Bumej .by her 
novel Ertlina. which opened the doors of 
Society to her and gained her the friendship 
of Dr. Johnson. . _ , , 

Darius was the name borne by three Persian kings. 
The first reigned from 521 to 4*5 B.C., and was 
defeated by tlie Greeks at Marathon. The 
second was a natural son of Artaxerxes tengi* 
nianus. and having obtained the crown by the 
muriler of hU brother, reigned from 424 to 40 d 
b.c. Tlie third Darius was the last of the 
Persian kings, reigning only from 330 to 331 B.C., 
when Alexander the Great invaded his kingdom 
and defeated him in two great battle*. Darius 
was soon afterwanLs assassinated. 

Darling, Lord. P.C. (b. 1849). a noted Mge of 
King’s Bench Divan.. Q.C. 1886: was M.P. for 
Deptford. 1888-97. Retired in 1923; rewarded 
with a Barony. 1924. ^ . 

DarUng, Grace (1815-1842). By the perform¬ 
ance of her heroic deed in putting off in a 
small »>oat from tho lighthouse on one cf the 
Fame IslamLs, of which her father was keeper, 
to the rescue of the shipwrecked crew of tlio 
Forfarshire, whose live* she saved, she made 
herself an enduring name. She was only 23 
years of age at the time, and died four years 
later of consumptIon. 

Damloy. Earl o! (1646-1587), was married to Mary 
Queen of Scots—as her second husband— In 
150.5. Two years later, after Mary had entered 
into an Intrigue with Bothwel). he was mur¬ 
dered. 

Darwin, Charles Robert (1S09-18S2), the dis¬ 
tinguished scientist, whose Origin of Species 
first clearly formulated and eLal>orate\l tho 
theory of evolution. Ills first work (1837) 
described a five years' cruise in tho Beaole , 
which the Government had sent out for 
scientific purples. Ills Origin of Species 
appeared in 1859. and. though defended and 
Fupl»orted by the scientific thought of the timo 
generally, was much attacked by theologians. 
In 1<71 Darwin issued his Descent of Man. a 
still further eLU>on\tion of the evolution theory. 
His other principal works were The. Expression 
of Euution in Man an-i Animals (1872), Insec¬ 
tivorous Flints (1875). Different Forms of 
FUncern (1877). and Worms ilSSl). Ho waa 
buried in Westminster Ablxy. 

Darwm, Erasmus (1731-1802). grandfather of 
Charles Darwin, the Naturalist; was an Eng- 
ilsb physician, practising at Derby, and a poet 
of considerable repute, whc*e " Loves of tho 
Plants •' was exceedingly popular. 

Darvngton, Baron (b. 1 k(} 7). UulonLst Whip. 1900- 
10; 1910-15; made Privy Councillor, JiuiO 
1917. Assistant Postinaster-Geueral. 1916-23. 
Barony. 1923. 

Daudet. Alphonso H 840-1897). the celebrated 
French humorist and novelist, all of wlioeo 
works have been translated into EtvglLsh. 

Davoaunt. Sir William llCOO-1008). a dramatist 
nnd iHKrt of much note in his time, who filled 
the ofilco of Poet Laureate in succession to Ben 
Jonson. He was burled in Westminster Abbey. 
David L (1084-1153) w*a s Klivg of Scotland and 
uncle of Matilda, daughter of Henry I.; he 
t«x>k up arms against Stephen on his repudia- 
tlon of Matilda's claims to tho English crown. 
David U. (1324-1371). King of Gotland from 1330 

to 1*1 "A IT» ___ * n I . .. _J 


— ^ •J' Ul MIIVI iU'UI itfVW 

to 1370. Ho was tho son of Itol>ert Bruce, and 

ioia*K«~h "I. w*. in conilict with the English Army at Neville's 

Kd thl 1V‘V 1 ra lv, on ^ ur 9,? 1111,1 1340. was defeated and made prisoner 

n an ^ lo I™* ^ hen ,he Jreaty by Queen Philippa. 

J ^ 1920, D'Annunzio David, Jaoqnes Loui3 (1748-1825). a celebrated 

ujlcI to recognise the Treaty, and declared French painter of classic and historic subjects. 
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Darid, St, whose festival falls on March 1st. lived 
In the 6 th century in Wales, and founded various 
monasteries. Is the patron saint of the 
Principality. 

Davidson. John (1857-1900). bom at Barrhead. 
Went to London in 1890. and. after a course of 
journalism, began to attract attention by his 
verses, and published various volumes disclosing 
a marked poetic gift, together with the power of 
treating ordinary subjects in a vivid and illumi¬ 
nating manner. Much sensation was caused 
by his mysterious disapi>earauce in 1909. Ills 
body was discovered some time afterwards, 
and he la supposed to have committed suicide 
in a tit of despondency. 

Dr. Randall T. (1818-1930). Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 1903-1928. Previously 
Dean of Windsor. 1883-1891; Bishop of 
Rochester. 1891-1805; and Bishop of Win¬ 
chester. 1895-1903. Was for a long period 
Domestic Chaplain and Clerk of the Closet to 
Queen Victoria, and married in 1878 the 
daughter of Archbishop Tail. He resigned 
In 1923 and was created a Peer. Was succeeded 
by Dr. Lang (Archbishop of York). 

Davies. Sir H. Wallord <b. 1869). organist of St. 
George's Chai>el. Windsor. Gresham professor 
of music, a celebrated conductor and composer. 

Da Vinci, Leonardo. (See Leonardo Da VincL) 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-1889). an American states- 
man. who on the breaking out of the Civil War. 
was made President of the Confederate States 
After the war he was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Federate, put on liis trial for treason, and 
subjected to much indignity, but wan ultimately 
discharged and wrote (IhhI) The Rise and Fall 
o] the Confederate (Jovernmcut . 

Davis. John (155t>-10o5). one of the great Eliza¬ 
bethan explorers and discoverer of Davis's 
btruit, the channel between the AtUntic and 
Arctic Oceans on the west of Greenland, in- 
vented the bockstaff. or Davis's quadrant. 

Davit t, Michael (1816-1906). after a hard-working 
and precarious bringing up this ardent Irish 
Nationalist attr.ictcd much notice by the bitter 
speeches he made on behalf of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and in 1870 was sentenced to 
fifteen years penal servitude for treason-felony, 
but was released on ticket of leave In 1877. Was 
one of the founders of the Irish Land League. 
1879. In 1881 was sent back to penal servitude, 
but released again In the following year. Was 
elected to Parliament while a prisoner at Port¬ 
land but dtequaliiicd. Succeeded in entering 
Parliament in 1802, and resigned in 1899 . 

Davy. Sir Humphry (1778-18291. the inventor of 
the HuftAy-Lunp. Was an eminent chemist 
whose researches and discoveries were of great 
scientific Importance. Was the Unit to employ 
the electric current in chemical decomposition 
and discovered nitrous oxide or laughing gas. 

“rig. -General Charles G.. C.B. (b. 1«65). 
United bUtes Ambassador to Gt. Britain. 1929. 
Vice-President, United Suites. 1925. Origin¬ 
ated Uie Dawes' Plan of Keparations. see p. 641. 
Member American Delegation to Loudon Naval 

T Louferenoe. 1930. 

Oeoflrey (b. 1874), editor of The Tima 
1912-19. anil since 1923; educated at Kton and 
Oxford; was private secretary to Lord Milner 
m a. Africa. 1001-5, filter of the JoJiunruxbury 

atar. 1905-10. 

i?! < ? r h R . L Hon Lor ^ of Penn * G.C.V.O.. K.C.B.. 
n ' became Phytdi iaii-lnOrdJtiary t*> 

ll.M. the Khig 1907 and to the Prince of 
Wales, 1923. 

"••Un. Allied (1866-1919). Attorney-General of 
H* Commonwealth of Australia. 1901-3; 
f/™* -^blister. 1903-4, 1905-8. 1909-10; 

Jrfwii Opposition. 1910-13. Was at 
Coksdal Conference. 1907 . 

9* GH03-1860). an eminent French 

i-i lf r * w ®° produced numerous historical 

faulting!, 

Itemau Emperor from 249 te 251. no tori- 

D^!?_*? r bi* cr o«J persecution of the Christians. 

lb - lf * 77 >' u i*oveUst. Author 

De FwE** “Z* S,/n ' ctc ' 

JJ^onau. ML Became the French Ambassador 

Britain. 1924. 

bSSrfSS 11 ".. 11 ^ 81 - 17311 ^ tbe mn ot * 

.became a political writer and 
*wui 0 t» obtaining world wide fame by Ills 
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Robinson Crusoe . written when he was nearly 
sixty years of age. This was followed by 
several other novels, all of great merit. 
Delacroix, Ferdinand (1799-1883). a French 
painter of great imaginative and dramatic 
force, and one of the chief ornaments of the 
romantic school. 

De La Mare, Waiter (b. 1873). an imaginative writer 
whose most popular works are Henry Brocken, 
Memoirs of a Muiyct , and The Connoisseur. 
Delane, J. T. (1817-1879). the famous editor of 
The Times . who. though he did not write 
himself, made his pai>er the greatest journal 
In the world. Lie occupied the editorial 
position from 1841 to 1877. 

Delaroche. Paul 'Hippolyte) (1797-1856). an 
eminent French historical painter. 

Delcass6, Theophile (1852-1923). an eminent 
French statesman, entered the Chamber in 
1889, and in 1893 was Under-Secretary for the 
Colonics. In 1893 was api*)intcd to the Foreign 
Office. which position he filled with great 
success. In 1903 he accompanied President 
Loubet on a visit to England. Resigned in 
1905 on the Morocco difficulty. AmUissador 
to Russia. 1913, and in 1914-15 was Foreign 
Minister again. 

Delibes, C. P. L. 1 1836-1891). a French composer of 
much graceful and refined music, including two 
or three operas, numerous oiterettas. and some 
exquisite Ixallet nude of very delicate texture. 
Delius, Frederick. C.II. (b. 1802). a prominent 
English com looser. 

Delolme, J. L. (1746-1806). a Swiss politician 
ami author, who resided some years in England, 
and wrote a work on The Constitution of Eny- 
land. which was a leading legal text-l>ook. 
Democritus (460-357 n.o.). the Greek philosopher 
to whom the conception of the Atomic theory 
is attributed. Ills cheerful dlsixvition led to 
his lndng styled " the laughing philosopher." 
and the tradition tells that he put out his eyes 
In order to prevent being distracted in Lis 
speculations. 

De Montmorency, Sir Qeoflrov Fitzhervov, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.K., K.C.V.O., C.B.K. (b. 1876), became 
Governor of Punlab. 1928. 

De Morgan. Augustus (1806-1871). a mathe¬ 
matician of great eminence, who held the 
position of Professor of Mathematic's at Uni- 
versify College. Isxidon, for over thirty years. 

De Morgan. William (1839-19171. son of the pre¬ 
ceding. was engaged In artistic pursuits until 
1006. when he surprised the novel reading 
world l>y a remarkably clever story of humour, 
character, and observation entitled Joseph 
Vance. His later novels Include Alice-for- 
Short (1907), Sorroliow Coo<l (1908), and 
When Ghost Meets Ghost (1911). 

Demosthenes (385-322 ii.r.). t lie famous Grecian 
orator, statesman and warrior. Sixty-one of 
his orations were preserved, and are regarded 
as perhaps the finest examples of their kind. 
Denham. Sir John (1015-1069). a Royalist poet, 
whose descriptive i*oem “Cooper's lllll" 
a/ hleved much |M>pularity. 

Denis, St., the patron saint of Franco, over whoso 
grave the abl**y of St. Denis was erected. He 
lived in the 3rd century. 

Dentatus, M. Curius hi. 270 n.r.l, the Roman 
consul who. In 290 n r., drove Fyrrluis out of 
Italy, and afterwards lived a simple life. 

De Qulncey. Thomas (1785-1H59). an emlnont 
essayist and critic, the friend of Coleridge, 
Won Is worth, and Bout hey. Ills Confessions 
ot an Ofnum-ente r Is a British classic. 

Derby, Edward George Vllliora Stanley. 17th Earl of. 
K.G. (b. 1H65). carne Into special prominence 
In 1915 as the head of the Recruiting movement. 
Chairman of the Air Committee. 1916. Under- 
Fee-, for War and War 8ec., 1910-18 and again 
1922-24. Arnh;i*»ta<lor in Paris, 1918-20. As 
letnl Stanley was Postmaster-Gencml, 1903-5, 
and Financial War Sec.. 1900-3. 

Derby. Edward Stanley, 14th Earl of (1790- 
1869), was an eminent statesman who served 
as Prime Minister In the Government* of 
1862, 1858. and i860. 

De Reszke, Jean (1853-1925) and Do Roszko, 
Edouard (1856-1917), Polish operatic singers, 
the first a tenor, the second a baritone, who 
achieved fame and Immense fortunes by their 
singing. 
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Derwentwater. Earl of (16SO-1716). the leader 
of the English Jacobite movement for pladng 
the Pretender on the English throne. The 
rising took place In 1715. bat was completely 
crushed by the Battle of Preston, and Derwent¬ 
water was beheaded. 

Descartes, Ren6 (1596-1050). the famous French 
philosopher, mathematician, and author, whose 
Cartesian philosophy, the basis of which is 
summed up in the words " Cogito, ereo sum 
(•• I think, therefore I exist") is well known. 
Deschanel, Paul Eugene Louis (1856-1922). Presi¬ 
dent of the French Republic Jan.-Sept. 1920. 
Desmoulins, Camille (1700-1794). was one of the 
fiercest of the French Revolutionary leaders, 
and from the destruction of the Bastille to the 
early days of the Terror was unflagging in his 
onslaughts upon the aristocrat* and the priest¬ 
hood. He fell under the displeasure of Robes¬ 
pierre, however, and was sent to the guillotine 
along with Dan ton. 

Detaille, Jean B. Edouard (1848-1912). a French 
battle-painter. 

De Valera, Eamonn, M.P. (b. New York, 1882). 
Sinn Fein President of Ireland until establish¬ 
ment of Irish Free State was confirmed by 
Dail Eireann, January 1922, when he was 
defeated. Leader of Opposition in Free State 
Parliament. 

Davenport, Viscount (b. 1856). Food Controller 
Dec. 1910 to June, 1917. formerly Sir Hudson 
Kearley, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, 1905-09, has l»een Chairman 
of the Port of London Authority (without 
salary), 1909-25: in 1912 in handling the 
Dockers' Strike showed great firmness. 
Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish, 8th 
Duke ot (1833-1908). Entered Parliament in 
1857, as the Marquis of Hartington. ami 
siniedily made a mono as a Literal intlitician, 
being Under-Secretary for War in 1803. War 
Secretary in 1800. Postmaster-General in 
1868. Chief Secretary for Ireland. 1S71. 
Secretary for India. I860. War Secretary. 
1HS2. Scparuted from Mr. Gladstone on the 
Home Rule question, ami in 1895 entered Lord 
Salisbury's third Ministry a* President of the 
Council, which position he held up to the time 
of Mr. Chamberlain's Declaration of Fiscal 
Policy in 1903. when ho declared himself a 
Free Trader. Ho succeeded Ids father as 
Duke of Dexonshire in 1891. 

Devonshire, Victor Christian W Cavendish. 9th 
Duko ol, K.G., G.C.M.G.. G.C.V.O. (b. 1368). 
See. of State for Colonies. 1922-24, was M.P. 
for Derbywldre W. 1891-1903. and succeeded 
the Duke of Connaught as Governor-Gei* >ral 
of Canada 1910-20. 

Dewar, Prolcssor Sir Jamea (1342-1923). a promi¬ 
nent chemist, and a native of Kincardine. 
In 1877 was appointed Fullerinn Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal institution, and In 
1888. jointly with Sir Frederick Abel, invented 
cordite, lie attracted great notice by his 
experiments with gases, and in 1891 succeeded 
in obtaining liquid oxygen. Introduced 
thermos tlrisks into science ami Industry. 

Dewar, Lord (1861-1939), Chairman of A. k F. 
Ream. Ltd., until 1925. and Managing Director 
of John Dewar k Sons. Ltd., ho tilled impor¬ 
tant public positions, writing entertainingly 
about his *• Rambles around the Glol>e.'' and : 
suggestively on Prohibition and on the Gotheu- 
burg syetcm. Was a iik'UiIkt of the London 
County Council. 1892-1895; M.P. for St. 
George's Tower Hamlets, 1909-1903. and 
SheritT of London. 1897-1898. 

Dewey, Admiral George (IS37-1917). was a com¬ 
paratively unknown Americau naval com¬ 
mander until his opportunity came in 1698 
during the Spanish-American War. when tic 
captured ami destroyed tho Spanish fleet In 
Manila Bay. 

Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814), actor, dramatist, and 
popular entertainer; gained great popularity 
by his sea ixingy. 

Dick. Thomas, LL.D. (1774-1857). a Scotch 
minister and scientist, whose astronomical 
writings. Intended to support Christian teach- 
lug, were grcatlr read. 

Dickens. Charles (1«12-1870). tho most popular 
novelist cf tho 19th century, who from very 
humble beginnings worked himself up to tho 
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highest position in the world of letters. His 
literary output was enormous. From the time 
of the publication of the Pickwick Papers down 
to his death in 1870. covering a period of 83 
years, he produced novel after novel, all pos¬ 
sessing the original Dickensian characteristics, 
yet each wonderfully different from the rest, 
and his popularity continues undlminlshed. 
He did so much for the cultivation of the true 
sentiment of Christmas that, whenever that 
season comes round, his name is recalled with 
honour and homage, and in several issues of 
Pears' Annual his Christinas writings have been 
revived, with the addition of pictorial contribu¬ 
tions by eminent later artists. As a public 
reader of his own works Dickens evinced a 
marvellous dramatic gift. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Dicksee, Sir Frank (1853-1923). well known as 
the painter of numerous pictures, including 
44 Harmony.' 4 44 Romeo and Juliet," and 44 The 
Funeral of a Viking." R.A. in 1891; P.RJL 
1924; knighted. 1925. 

Diderot. Denis (1713-1734), the famous French 
philosopher aud editor of the Didionnaire 
Encvdopedique , which occupied him thirty 
years. 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. (1843-1911), was 
a prominent member of the Lil>eral Party. 
Was one of the best-informed men hi the House 
on Army and Navy matters and Foreign 
Allaire. Wrote numerous books, and was the 
X»roprietor of the Alhencmm. 

Dinwiddle, Robert (1092-1770). a Scotch diplo¬ 
matist who from 1752 to 1758 was Govoruor of 
Virginia. 

Diocletian (a.d. 245-313). Roman Emperor from 
234 to 305. Inaugurated the system of partner¬ 
ship Empcrora. dividing the Empire into four 
sections, administered by himself in the East, 
Maximian in Italy aud Africa. Constantius in 
Brltaiu, Gaul, etc., and Gallerias in lllyricum. 
Abdicated In 305. Was a great i>ereecutor of 
the Christians. 

Diogenes (412-322 b.c.), the celebrated Greek 
cynic philosopher who is said to have lived la 
a tub. wearing the coarsest clothing aud living 
on the plainest food. Many of his sayings 
have been preserved. 

Dionysius. Two of the tyrants of Syracuse bore 
tJiis name. Tho tirat was a great soldier and 
statesman as well as a poet and philosopher, 
and lived from c. 430-307 d.C. The second 
Dionysius was his 6on aud successor, but was 
of such a cruel dlsiKxdtiou that he was driven 
from the throne and tiled in obscurity in 843.. 

D Israeli. Benjamin. (See Beaconsfield.) 

D ’Israeli, Isaac (1700-1843), the father of Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli. Was an interesting worker in 
a si»ecial literary field, and produced some 
exceedingly interesting volumes dealing with 
authors aud their writings. His best known 
work is his Curiosities of Literature. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth US21-1879). was editor of 
tho Athavrum for many yeare and wrote 
several historical works aud Ixxjks of travel. 

Dobell. Sydney 1 1824-1874). an English poet. who. 
between 1850 und 180u. published three volumes 
of verse— 44 The Roman," 44 Balder." and 
" England in Tima cf War.” 

Dobson, Henry Austin. LL.D. (1840-1021), was 
in the Civil Service from 1600 to 1901, and was 
the author of several dainty volumes of iJodety 
verse and some equally dainty prose works, 
dealing chiefly with the lbth century. 

Dodd, Dr. William (1729-1777). a clergyman who 
attracted much notice by a volume entitled 
Beauties of Shakespeare, and won unfortunate 
notoriety later by being condemned and exe¬ 
cuted for forging tho signature of the Earl of 
Chester field, his former pupil, to a bond for 
£4.200. 

Doduridge, Philip (1702-1751). a popular Non¬ 
conformist preacher and writer, now best 
remembered by many l»eautiful hymns. 

Dodgson, C. L. (1832-1893). a writer and Professor 
of Mathematics at Oxford, who. under tho 
pseudonym of Lewis Carroll, achieved lasting 
mint* by his Alice's Adventures in ? Vonderland 9 
one of the most delightful books for children 
ever written. 

Dolci, Carlo (1010-16S6). the famous Florentine 
paiuter, e x a m ples of whose Madonuas and 
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Saints arc to be found in most National col¬ 
lections. 

Dominic, St. (1170-1221). founder of the Order 
of Dominicans, or Black Friars, who devoted 
much energy to the conversion of the Albigensos. 
but meeting with small success, instituted a 
policy of persecution after the manner of the 
later Inquisition. 

Domitian (52-06), a Roman emperor who, after 
many cruel and tyrannical acts, aroused the 
enmity of the people and was finally assas¬ 
sinated. 

Donald, Sir Robert, G.B.E. (b. 1801): a journalist, 
who is one of the ablest of London editors, an 
authority on municipal work, trusts, and Lon¬ 
don life and labour. Was for many years 
editor of the Daily Chronicle , IAoyTs News- 
paper, and the Mimieipal Year Book. 

Donatello (1386-1400). the famous Italian sculp¬ 
tor. whose works are to be seen chiefly at 

' Florence. though several examples are at 
South Kensington. 

Donizetti, G. (1798-1848). the Italian composer 
to whom we owe the oi»eniR of “ Lucia di Lam- 
mennoor." " La Fflie du Regiment" 99 La 
Favorite." and others. 

Donne. John (1573-1631). a clergyman and 
religious writer whose poems are still held in 
esteem. 

Donoghuo, Stephen (b. 1880). a most popular 

, British jockey in the field. Has ridden the 
Derby Race winner several times. 

Dor6. Gustave (1833-1883). the well-known French 
artist, famous for his colossal scriptural paint* 
iniw and his powerful illustrations to the works 
of Dante. Milton, and Tennyson. 

D'Orsay, Count Alfred (1801-1852). a Society 
dandy who married Into the Blcsslngton family, 
and later on. at Kensington Gore, with Lady 
Blessington. formed a literary coterie of great 
Influence. The Count was a versatile man, 
but of such extravagant habits that he ulti¬ 
mately became 1 bankrupt and retired to Paris, 
where Louis Napoleon helped him. 

Dostoyoviky, Feodor (1821-1881), one of Russia 9 * 
greatest novelists. Author of Crime and 
Punishment, Brothers Karanvnott , etc., all of 
which have been translated Into English. 

Douglas, Archibald (1449-1514). ancestor of Lord 
Damley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots. 

He retired to a monastery at Galloway, and 
died there. 

Douglas, Sir James (1280-1330). known as Block 
Douglas, was a noted Scottish raider, and held 
a commander's post at the Battle of Bannock¬ 
burn. Travelling through Spain to Palestine 
to deposit Bruce's heart at Jerusalem, he was 
attacked and killed. 

Boulton, 6ir Honry (1820-1897). the Inventor of 
Doulton ware, and one of the leading pot tern 
of modem times. 

Doumer, Paul (b. 1857). President of French 
Republic, 1931. 

Doumerguo. Gaston (b. 1803). President of French 
Republic. 1924-1931. 

Dow, Gerard (1013-1675). a great Dutch painter, 
follower and pupil of Rembrandt. 

Dowden. Edward. M.A. (1843-1913). Well known 
for his critical and other writings, mainly deal¬ 
ing with the lives and works of the poets. Was 
Professor of Literature at Trinity College, 
Dublin, for 37 years. 

Boyle, Sir A. Conan (1H50-1030). the novelist who 
reached the point of highest popularity in his 
present-day detective sketches. In which " Hher- 
lock Holmes" Is the central figure. Served 
as Senior Physician of the Langiaan Field 
Iloepltel In the South African War. of which 
campaign he wrote a history. Also wrote n 
history of the Great War. Was an ad v oat to 
of Spiritualism. 

Boyle, Richard (1824-1883), an artist of much 
humour and fancy, who was exceedingly 
Popular while on the stilt! of Punch, from 1841 to 

^1860. The familiar cover of PuncJi Is his work. 

Sir Francis (1540-1596). the great admiral 
of Queen Elizabeth's time, who made many 
adventurous voyages, bent partly on discovery 
and partly on plunder. He was a leading 
“^ure—under I»rd Howard—In the attack on 
*°d destruction of the Spanish Armada In 1588. 

wmyton, Mi c hae l (1563-1631). author of PUv- 
ou Acm, a poetic description of various parte of 


England. He was Poet Laureate, and was 
burled in Westminster Ab!>ey. 

Dreyfus, Major Alfred, a French officer, con¬ 
demned by a military secret tribunal on a 
charge of divulging secrete in 1894 to a foreign 
power, and condemned to Imprisonment for 
life on Devil's Island in French Guiana. At 
a sensational new trial in 1899 he was again 
found guilty, and sentenced to a mitigated 
term of incarceration for ten years: but 
strenuous efforts on his t>ehalf secured a pardon 
later. In 1906 he was entirely* exonerated and 
reinstated in the army, with the rank of Major, 
ami made a Chevalier of the legion of Honour. 

Drinkwater, John (b. 1882). a well-known drama¬ 
tist and poet. His plays " Abraham Lincoln " 
and " Oliver Cromwell " have had great praise 
and success. 

Drummond, Hon. Sir Eric, K.C.M.O. (1916). C.B. 
(1914), (b. 1876). became Secretary-General to 
the League of Nations. 1919. 

Drummond, Henry (1851-1897). a Scottish reli¬ 
gious writer, author of Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World ami The Ascent of Man . 
Although no formidable antagonist to Darwin¬ 
ism. his writings possess great charm. 

Drummond. William (1585-1649). a Scottish poet 
—laird of Hawthomden—whose works dealt 
largely with political matters, but revealed 
considerable poetic power. Ben Jonson walked 
from London to Scotland to pay h'in his 
respects. 

Dryden, John (1631-1700). one of the most 
vigorous and prolific of English poets and 
writers, and a popular dramatist. He excelled 
In satire, ami drew some powerful picture* of 
the statesmen of his day. His translation of 
Virgil ranks with Pope's translation of tho 
Iliad. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Originally a Parliamentarian he went over 
to the Royalists, and was laureate and historio¬ 
grapher-royal. 1670-88. 

Du Barry, Count ess (1741-1793). the favourite of 
Fouls XV.. who exercised great influence over 
the King, but after his death, and the breaking 
out of the Revolution, took refuge In England 
for a time. Being tempted to return to Paris 
in 1793 she was arrested and guillotined. 

Du Chaillu, Paul (1835-1903). a noted African 
traveller who was chief of General Gordon’s 
stair In 1874. ami wrote many valuable Ijooks 
of travels, his studies of the gorilla being 
especially interesting. 

Dudley. Bari of, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. (1>. 
1807), Governor-General of the? Australian 
Commonwealth. 1908-11. was Ix>rd-Lleutenant 
Of Ireland, 1902-6. in which position he showed 
a tactful sympathy which made film highly' 
popular. Previously he had been for a short 
period Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade. Commanded 1/lst Worcester Yeo¬ 
manry In Egypt and Gallipoli, 1915; attached 
II.Q. Stall. 40th l)lv.. 1910. 

DufTerln and Ava. Marquis of (1826-1902). was 
n diplomatist of great experience, a writer of 
brilliance, and filled many high offices with 
distinction and success, including those of 
Governor-General of Canada, Viceroy of India, 
and Ambassador to France. Russia and Turkey, 

Dugdalo, Sir William (1005-1686), the English 
antiquary famed for his Monasticon A nylicanum. 

Dumas, Alexandra (1802-1870). the famous 
French novelist, and dramatist, who published 
more volumes than any man of his time, the 
greater part of them of high merit. In the 
field of historical romance he showed wonderful 
power and resource, and his thrilling story* Monte 
Crislo is one of the great novels of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Dumas, Alexandra. Fils (1824-1895). was the 
son of the last-named. and at mined almost 
equal fame with his father, both as novelist 
and dramatist. His /xj Dame aux Canulias 
Wiis his most famous novel. 

Dn Maurier, George (1834-1896), one of the best 
known of tlie Punch artiste during a long period, 
and author of the novels of Peter IbbcUu/n, 
Trilby, and The Martian. 

Du Maurier. Sir Gerald, Kt. (cr. 1922), (b. 1873). 
a well-known actor-manager. 

Dunbar, William (1460-1525), a distinguished 
Scottish poet, author of " The Thistle and the 
Roue," and many other poetic pieces. 
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Duncan* Sir Andrew* Kt. (cr. 1921). MJL* LL.B.,' 
LL.D. (b. 1884). Chairman of the Centra] 
Electricity Board, a Director of the Bank of 
England and a member of the Economic 
Advisory Council. 

Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane* 10th Earl of 
(1775-1860), a British admiral who was aspersed 
and disgraced on a choree of fraudulently dis-; 
seminating false reports, and subsequently 
commanded the Chilian* Brazilian, and Greek 
navies in turn. After being under a cloud for 
eighteen years, he was exonerated from all 
allegations made against him. and restored 
to his former rank and honours. 

Dundonald* Douglas Mackinnon Balllie Hamilton 
Cochrane* 12th Eorl of, K.C.B.* K.O.V.O. 
(b. 1852), a distinguished English general who 
served in the Nile Expedition of 1884-1885. and 
in the Relief of Khartoum; also held a cavalry 
command in the South African War, and was 
afterwards in command of the Canadian Militia. 

Dunn* J. Nicol (1856-1019). London editor of the 
Glasgow Neios since 1914. Was editor of 
Black and White . 1895-1S97. Subsequently 
edited the Morning Tost. Later the Manchester 
Courier , and In 1911 edited tlic Johannesburg 
Star . 

Dunno, F. P. (b. 1807). an American humorist 
who has gained a wide reputation for bis " Mr. 
Dooley " pat»era, which have been appearing 
for several years and contain much shrewd 
comment on the topics of the time. " Mr 
Dooley " Is an Irish-American saloon-keeper* 
who retails his views in conversation with 
99 Mr. Ilcimcssy," his customer and compatriot. 

Duns Scotus, J. (circa 1265-1308), a famous 
scholastic, who was, according to tradition, 
born at Duns. In Berwickshire, and )>ecaine a 
Franciscan friar and theological professor at 
Oxford. Later he was. it seems, regent of the 
University of Paris. lie wa9 the great doc¬ 
trinal opponent of Thomas Aquinas. 

Dunstan, St. (924-9**$), the famous Abbot of 
Glastonbury and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who lived through the reign of live kings, and 
exorcised great political influence. 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois (1697-1763). was gover¬ 
nor of the French East Indian possessions at 
the time when Clive was guiding the fortunes 
of the Ea*t India Company, and after Olivo’s 
victory at Plassy Dupleix’s day was over. lie 
returned to France, and fell into disgrace ami 
poverty. 

Durham, John Georgo Lamb ton, Earl of (1792- 

1840). a statesman who did great public service 
by undertaking the readjustment of adminis¬ 
trative grievances in Canada in 1838. Ills wise 
suggest Ions served for the foundation of the 
wolf-governing principle in the Dominion. 

Diircr. Albert (14 71-1528). the great German 
painter and engraver, and friend of Luther. 
Many of his engravings are in the British 
Museum. Of Nuremberg birth, he may l»e 
regarded as the founder of the German school 
and the inventor of etching. 

Ditse, Elenora (1801-1921), an Italian tragedienne 
of world-wide reputation. 

Duval, Claude (16*3-1670), a notorious highway- 
rnan who, coming ro England from Normandy 
in the Duchess o' Richmond's service* took to 
the rood.” and for a few years 8iic<*essfully 
evaded capture, lie was hanged at Tyburn. 

D7or4k, Antonin (1841-1904). the eminent Czech 
composer. Combined with a striking origi¬ 
nality, his composition* show tine musical 
Qualities. Made himself popular In this 
country by his •• Staliat Mater " in 1880. 

Dyson, Sir F. W.* F.R.8. lb. 186$). Astronomer 
Royal since 191t». Was previously U905~lO) 
Aotroiiumcr Royal for Scotland. 


E 

Eadmor waa tlio name of an English monk and 
historian* who lived In the latter part of the 
l ltn century and commencement of the 12th 
palifter^ 0 * 1, (1849-1913), a landscape 

Eo *-W».' Slr P 1 ^ 63 L - <1703-1806). an eminent 
1*7 painter whose works were mostly of 
a religious character. w 

Ebbixham, Lord (George Rowland Blades), G.B.E. 


(cr. 1927). 1st Bt. (cr. 1922). Kfc. (cr. 1918). (b. 
1808). Director of the Phccnix Insurance Co. 
and the Southern Railway; Chairman of Blades, 
East and Blades. Ltd. 

Ebeis, Georg BL (1837-1893), a German novelist 
and Egyptologist. 

Eck, Johann von (1486-1543). was one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Reformation in 
Germany. 

Eddington, Prof. Sir Arthur S., F.R.S., Kt. (cr. 
1930), (b. 1882). became Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy. Cambridge. 1913; Director of the 
Cambridge Observatory since 1914. Author of 
The Nature of the Physical World (1928) and 
many scientific works. 

Eddy. Mrs. Mary Baker (1821-1910), discoverer 
and founder of the religion (theology and 
practice) which she named Christian Science, 
and founder of the Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Author of the Christian Science text-book. 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures * 
published in 1875. 

Edgar, King of England from 959 to 975. was a 
monarch of enlightened ideas, who under the 
Influence of DunsUiu was able to carry out 
many useful reforms. 

Edgar Atheling, as grandson of Edmund Ironside, 
was the lawful heir of Edward the Confessor, 
but in the confusion of the Norman invasion 
he was unable to maintain his claim. 

Edgeworth* Maria (1707-1849). a well-known 
authoress* whose stories of Irish life. Castle 
Hack rent. The Absentee . etc., were remarkable 
for their rich humour and tenderness. She 
also wrote, in collaboration with her father, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, on educational 
subjects, and. independently, a nuxnl>er of 
books for children. 

Edison. Thomas Alva (1847-1931), an American 
Inventor, who after i\n adventurous boyhood 
became a telegraph operator, and had his 
attention directed to electrical problems. 
Established himself In New York in 1809. and 
invented an improved printing telegraph. In 
1876 set up an elaborate Laboratory and factory 
at Menlo Park. New Jersey, from which place 
ho sent out many clever aud some startling 
inventions. Including a system of duplex tele¬ 
graphy. afterwards improved Into quadruplox 
and sextuple! transmission, the phonograph, a 
method of prewiring carbon filaments for tho 
electric lamp and the microphone; indented over 
1800 inventions. • 

Edmund Ironside (989-1016), the son of Ethelred 
after years of contention with the Danes, made 
a compact with Canute to divide England 
between them, but dying shortly afterwards 
tho kingdom was nettled on Ounite. 

Edmund, Martyr and Saint, the last king of the 
E;ist Angles, who begun to reign in 855. and 
was killed by the Danes in 870. 

Edmund, St. ( circa 1170-1240). Archbishop of 
Canterbury, championed the English Church 
against Papa] encroachment; died in France; 
canonised. 1247. 

Edward the Confessor (c. 1004-1006), the Anglo- 
8axon king who immediately preceded—save 
for the brief reign of Harold of less than a year 
—the Norman Conquest, and founded West¬ 
minster Abbey, where a smaller church, then 
dilapidated, had previously for a period had a 
precarious existence. He was a rellgious- 
, njinded mystic, and was canonised In 1161 , and 
given the shrine in the Abbey of his origination, 
whicu yet remains fairly Intact, despite tho 
ravages of Time and disturbing bands. 

Edwanl tho Elder was the son of Alfred, and 
pucvx-ede'i him as King of tho West Saxons 
in iHii. iio was successful hi overcoming tho 
Danes, and became overlord of the Northern 
counties. 

Edward tho Martyr (903-979) became king in 
Buccesslon to Edgar, but. although supported 
by Dunstan, was not able to prevail against hifl 
stepmother Elfrida. who had him murdered. 

Edwyd I. (1230-1307) was kia? of England from 
12 <2 to 1307, Took part in the Crusades, 
completed the conquest of Wales, overcame 
bcottDh opposition—executing Wallace and 
receiving the submission of Bruce, and pro¬ 
mulgated many wise laws, lie was nicknamed 
Longshanks." 

Edaranl 1L (1254-1327). the son of Edward I., sue* 
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ceeded his father when the latter died at Burgh- 
over-Sands in 1307. Suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Scotch at Bannockburn, and on 
account of his arbitrary disposition, cruelty, 
and lavish concessions to favourites, was 
deposed in 1327. and afterwards murdered 
at Berkeley Castle. 

Edward m. (1312-1377) was one of the ablest of 
English monarches who. although much taken 
up with long and bitter wars with France and 
Scotland, did much for the commercial interests 
of the nation, and was the means of introducing 
large numbers of Flemings into the country, 
who laid the foundation of the English textile 
manufactures. He married Philippa of 
Hainault. and was the father of Edward the 
Black Prince. 

Edward IV. (1142-1483) attempted uasucccssfully 
to regain the lost English possessions in France, 
and resorted to many despotic expedients for 
obtaining supplies, but it stands to his credit 
that he entered into trading treaties with the 
commercial merchants of the Continent which 
were of benefit to his people. 

Edward V. (1470-1483)—sou of Edward IV. and 
Elizabeth Woodville— was the unfortunate king 
who was put to death in the Tower of London, 
and succeeded by Richard III., his unscrupulous 
uncle who had made himself " Protector ” and 
assumed the Crown a little more thau two 
months after the death of Edward IV., pul>- 
lishing the demise of the young King and his 
brother the Duke of York as having occurred 
in prison. The bones of the murdered toys 
were many years afterwards taken to West¬ 
minster Abbey for final burial. 

Edward VI. (1537-1053) succeeded his father. 
Henry VIII.. when la his tenth year and died 
In hJs sixteenth year. The Reformation under 
the Regency of Somerset first, and then of 
Northumberland, made considerable progress 
during his brief reign. He was induced during 
his last illness to name tody Jane Grey 
his successor, with results disastrous to that 
unfortunate personage and many others 
concerned. 

Edward VD. (1841-1910). Klwj Edward VII was 
privately educated; ufterwards passed through 
a course in succession at Edinburgh. Oxford, 
and Cambridge; travelled In Italy and Spain in 
1859, visited the United States and Canada in 
1800. and made a tour of the Holy tond In 
1802. Was married to Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark In 1803. Undertook a tour In Egypt 
In 1809. Suffered from a severe attack of 
typhoid In 1871. Visited India in 1*75. and 
from that time onward was constantly In the 
public eye. taking part in all kinds of functions. 
Succeeded to the throne on the death of Queen 
Victoria. Jan. 22. 1001. His Civil List was 
fixed at £470,000 a year. The Coronation, 
which had been planned for June 20. 1902, bad 
to be postponed In conseouence of the King's 
sudden Illness, but eventually took place on 
August 9 In the same year. The Incidents of 
the King’s nine years' reign are bio familiar 
to need rciieUtJon. His Majesty was a power* 
ful factor in the preservation of the peace of 
Kurojie, his friendly Intercourse with the hea<ls 
of the French. German, and other nations 
earning for him the title of " Edward the 
Peacemaker/* 

Edwards, John Passmoro (1823-1011). was for 
many years proprietor of the Echo and other 
tondon papers, and after acquiring a fortune 
devoted himself to public affairs and philan¬ 
thropy. He was M.l\ for Salisbury from 1880 
to 1885. In the founding and development 
of free libraries and art galleries, and in many 
Other charitable directions, he performed great 
and substantial service. 

Edwards, Jonathan (1703 1758), was an American 
metaphysician who obtained a high reputation 
by his Treatise on the Freedom of lite If 'ill. 

Edwin. King of Northumbria, killed In tottle at 
Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire, in 034. Ho was 
baptised Into the Christian faith at York in 
p27. and built a church there. He was canon- 
Ued later. 

“lwy was an Anglo*Haxorj king, son of Edmund 
L He succeeded his uncle Edred In 955. and 
died In 058. when under twenty years of age. 
titer having undergone conslderuhie cruelty 


at the hands of ecclesiastics who resented his 
wedding with a relative. Eigiva, who was put 
to death. 

Egbert was a descendant of Cerdic, king of the 
West Saxons, and reigned from 802 to 839 in 
Wessex; in his later years became the first 
king of all England. In 835 he had to drive 
the Northmen away from Cornwall. 

Einstein. Prof. Albert (b. 1879). prominent for 

^ his Theory of Relativity. 

Elagabalus was Emperor of Rome from 218 to 
222 . and after a despicably wicked reign of less 
than four years was put to death by his soldiers. 

Eleanor. Queen of Edward I. (d. 1290). was a 
woman of great piety and devotion. After her 
death the king had memorial crosses erected at 
the twelve place* where her tody rested on it* 
way from Grantham to Westminster. 

Elgar, Sir Edward (Bart.). O.M.. PC.. K.C.V.O. 
(b. 1857). studied music, and settled at Malvern 
a* teacher and composer. Since 1892 has com¬ 
posed many notable cantatas and other works, 
which have been informed at various festivals, 
achieving a high reputation by his " Oarac- 
tacus,” given at Leeds in 180S, " The Dream of 
Gerontius." produced in 1901, " The A|>ostles/* 
performed at Birmingham in 1904. and "The 
Kingdom," given at the Birmingham Festival 
of 1900. In March. 1904. he was honoured 
with a three days’ festival at Covent Garden, 
and was knighted In that year. Master of the 
King’s Mustek. 1924. K.C.V.O. 1928. 

Elgin, James Bruce, 8th Earl of (1811-1803), 
a prominent English statesman. 

Elgin. Thomas Bruce, 7th Earl of (1700-1841). a 
British diplomatist who brought to England 
from Athens the famous " Elgin marbles," now 
In the British Museum. 

Eliot, Rt. Hou. Sir Charles, G.C.M.G.. K.C.M.G., 
C.B. (1804-1931). was appointed in 1880 third 
Secretary to the British Einbussy at St. Peters¬ 
burg. and later served at Tangier. Constant!* 

# nople and Belgrade. In 1898 he was trans¬ 
ferred to Washington. British High Commis¬ 
sioner Samoa, 1899. More recently was Con¬ 
sul-General for the East Africa Protectorate. 
First Principal of the University of Hong- 
Kong, 1912. and British Ambassador to Japan 
1919-1920. 

Eliot. George (1819-1830). the pen name of Marian 

. Evans, who produced some of the most memor¬ 
able novels of the 19th century, including Adam 
Unit, The Mill on the Fh^s, tiiLu Marncr, 
Mvh lie march, and Daniel Deronda . 

Elizabeth. Queen (1533-1003). came to the throno 
In 1558 at the age of twenty-live, and reigned 
forty-five years. Was a fervid Protestant, a 
sincere lover of her country, a masterful and 

• enlightened ruler—fickle as far its her favourites 
were concerned—and added distinction to a 
distinguished period. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the execution of Mary Stuart, the 
naval supremacy of England, the extension of 
her colonies, and the glory of a great new litera¬ 
ture of which Shakespeare wils the brightest 
ornament, ure features associated with her 
reign. 

Elizabeth, St., of Hungary (1207-1231). was 
daughter of Andrew If. of Hungary, and wife 
of touJs IV.. tondgrave of Thuringia. Becom¬ 
ing a widow, she forsook the pomp of courts, 
and lived In retirement and poverty, dying 
at twenty-four, and afterwards todng canonised. 

Elizabeth Stuart, Queen o! Bohemia (1590-1002). 
daughter of James 1., and mother of the I'rlnco 
Rupert and Princess Sophia (mother of Goorgo 
I.). Hhe died a widow In London. 

Elizabeth Woodville (1437-1492). Queen of 
Edward IV. of England, and mother of Edward 
V.. to which Ill-fated Prince she gave birth 
whilst within the shelter of sunctuary at 
Westminster. 

E11U, Henry Havelock (b. 1859), was a teacher in 
New South Wales. 1875-79. Came to England, 
qualified a* a doctor, but turned to literary 
and scientific work. Author of many works 
concerning the psychology of sex. 

Elman. Mischa (b. 1891), a celebrated violinist. 

Elphinstone, MounUtuart (1779-1859), an Indian 
Administrator of great ublllty. who from 1819- 
1820 was Governor of Bom toy. One of the 
chief founders of our Anglo-Indian Empire. 

Emeraon, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882). the American 
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essayist and philosopher. His Conduct of Life , 
He present alive Men . and Essays, are among the 
most brilliant literary productions of America. 

Pasha (1840-1892), a noted African explorer 
of Jewish parentage and German birth. Was 
associated with Gordon Pasha in the pacifica¬ 
tion of the Soudan and showed marked ability 
in the government of the equatorial provinces. 
He was menaced by the Mahdi and cut off from 
Egypt In 1883. but relieved by Stanley in 1880. 
Returning to Africa in 1890. he was eventually 
murdered by Arabs. 

Emmet. Robert 11778-1803). the enthusiasts 
youth who led the rebellion in Ireland in 1803 
and was tried and executed in the same year 
for high treason. lie is one of Ireland’s patriot 
heroes. 

Ennius, Quintus (239-1G9 B.C.). the Roman epic 
poet and friend of Scipio Africanufl the Elder. 

Epictetus of Hierapolis, the Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the 1st century, and was a moral 
teacher of great repute and iuilucncc. 

Epicurus (342-270 b.o.). the founder of the 
Epicurean philosophy, which taught that Virtue 
should be followed t>ecause It leads to happiness. 

Epstein, Jacob, a prominent sculptor, was bom in 
New York in 1880 of Russian-Polish parents. 
HU work includes the Hudson memorial 
("Rlma") in Hyde Park. " Day " nuil 
"Night" on the building of the Underground 
ITeadquarter*. and " Genesis," exhibited in 
London in 1931. 

Erasmus Desiderlus (1400-1330). the great Dutch 
philosopher r.ud scholar, of whom it was said 
that he " laid the egg which Luther Latched." 

Erastus, Thomas (1524-1583), was a German theo¬ 
logian who proclaimed a i*olicy of Church 
restriction, which developed into what Ls known 
as Erast ian Dm. 

Ericsson, John (1S03-18S9). a distinguished 
Swedish engineer who entered into competition 
with George Stevenson in the first famous trial 
of locomotives. Later he nettled in the United 
States, and devoted himself with much success 
to marine engineering. 

Erulc, 1st Baron icr. 1919). (R. E. Prothero), 
President of the Ed. of Agriculture. 1910-19 
lb. 1852), M P. for Oxford University. 1914-19. 
A leading authority on agriculture. 

Er^kine, Rt. Hon. Sir W. A. F., G.C.M.G. (b. 1871). 
became Kritbh Ambassador to Poland, 1929; 
H.B.M. Minister to Poland. 1928-29. 

Eciex, Robert Ucvcroux, 2nd linrl ol (1507-1001), 
became Queen Elizabeths favourite after the 
death of Leicester, but. ulleudJng the Queen by 
certain acts in Ireland, was committed to prUon. 
Later on being liberated, he wag implicated In 
h rebellious movement, for which he buffered 
death on Tower Hill. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent at the close of the 0th 
ccutury and commencement of the 7th. Famous 
for having accepted Christianity on the en¬ 
treaty of St. AugUftlne. Published the first 
code of written laws in English. Ethelbert 
was afterwards canonised. 

Ethelred I. was the Anglo-Saxon Ling who reigned 
from 800-b71. and defeated the Danes at 
Ashdown. 

Ethelred IL. King of England from 970-1010; 
received the surname of " tho Unready," 
because of his hIowiilss to Like action against 
the Danes, with whom lie was more or less In 
conflict duriug the whole period of his reign. 

Ethohvuif was the Anglo-Saxon sovereign who 
succeeded his father Egbert in &37. Died lu 
837. and was buried at \\ inchester. 

Etty, William U767-la49). a famous English R.A.. 
who contributed to the Royal Academy some 
of its most admired pictures between 1820 ana 
1819. 

Euckeu. Dr. Rudolph, a famous German philo¬ 
sopher and theologian. 

Euehi. the famous Greek mathematician, who 
bvea in the 3rd century’ n.c., ami v/nose Ele¬ 
ments of Geometry are as sure of immortality 
as the livid. 

Eugenie, cx-Empresa o! the French ( 1820 - 1920 ) 
was the daughter of Count Montijo of Grenada! 
and on the mother s side of Scottish descent, 
bhe married Napoleou 111. in ls33. and for 
many years kept a brilliant court. On the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War her 
husband and only son proceeded to the scat 
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of war with great flourish of trumpets, but after 
Bedan the Empress had to make her escape 
from Paris In disguise, and took up her abode 
in England, where she was subsequently Joined 
by Louis Napoleon. They resided at Chlsle* 
hurst for a time, and there her husband died. 
Her son went out to the Zulu War In 1879, and 
was killed by a party of Zulus. When in 
England the Empress resided at Farnborough 
Hill. Hants. 

Euripides (480-400 n.c.) was the greatest of Greek 
tragic poets. He wrote Bcveuty-flve play's, 
eighteen of which have been preserved, the 
most famous being " Alcestis," "Medea," 
M Ipbigenia," and " Orestes." 

Eusebios (264-340). an ecclesiastical historian of 
rare industry, whose works are still held in 
great esteem. His Chronicon is a history of 
the world down to his own time, while his 
Ecclesiastical History traces the chief events 
of the Christian Church. 

Evans, Sir Arthur, Knighted in 1011 (b. 1851), 
D.Lltt.. LLJD., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., a dis¬ 
tinguished excavator and arclueologist. 

Eve, the Hon. Mr. Justice (Hon. Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny), Kt. (cr. 1007), (b. 1850). became Judge 
of Chancery Division High Court, 1907. 

Evelyn. John (1629-1700), an English gentleman 
who wrote several scientific works, but is best 
known by his Diary, which covers a good part 
of the reigns of Charles L, Charles II.. and 
Janies II. 

Eversloy, Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, 1st Baron 
(1832-1928). Served In turn as Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty. Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Under-Secretary Home Department. Secretary 
to the Admiralty, First Commissioner of Works* 
Postmaster-General. and President of tho 
Local Government Board. Author of several 
notable works of a historical and political 
nature including (1917) The Turkish Empire. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatla (1841-1883). was a 
native of Ecclcstleld. Yorkshire, and made a 
name as a w riter of children's stories which won 
wide popularity, among them The Land of 
Lori Toys. 

Eyck. Jan Van (1389-1410). a famous Flemish 
painter whose works are distinguished for their 
brilliance of colour and finish. 

Eyres-Monsell, Rt. Hon. Sir Bolton, G.B.E., M.P.. 
became Chief Conservative Whip, 1923. First 
Lord of the Admiralty 1931. 


Faber, Frederick William (1814-1803). the hymn- 
writer and oratoriau. Under the influence of 
Cardinal Newman went over to the Church of 
Rome, and founded the Wilfridlan Brotherhood 
at Birmingham, subsequently taking them over 
to the B romp ton Oratory. 

Fabius Maximus (d. 203 n.c.). the Roman Consul 
and Dictator, saved Romo from conquest by 
Hannibal by dcliberute and well-planned 
strategic evasion of battle. The tenn " Fabian 
Policy *• is derived from Fabius*s tactics. 

Faed. Thomas. It.A. (1820-1900), oue of tho most 
successful of Victorian painters, won a great 
reputation for his Jscottisli subjects. 

Fahrenheit, G. D. ilo.sr.-iTiusi. a Dutch scientist, 
who introduced quicksilver In the construction 
of thermometers, and laid down the Eahren- 
belt iherm.ODietric scale still used. 

Fairbairn. Dr. Andrew M. U833-1912). a famous 
theologian and member of the Welsh Church 
CominUdon. Head of Mansfield CoUege. 
oxford, from its foundation in 1880 to his 
retirement In 1908. Wrote and lectured ex¬ 
tensively in Britain and America, and actively 
interested himself in educational legislation. 

Ihmrmau of tlie Congregational Union In 

I Mj. 

Fairbairn, Sir William (1789-1874), mechanical 
engineer and ins entor. By the first utilisation 
of iron lu shipbuilding. became eminent and 
wealthy and was made a baronet in 1869 . 

Fairfax, Edward (15SO-1035). son of a Yorkshire 
fiaromt. and translator of Tasso. 

Fairfax, Thomas, 3rd Lord (1012-1071). a prorai- 

?h “Vs C u d \r ° f th i e l>rirl ^**‘Ciitary anny during 
" ar * \ v , h0 greatly distinguished him¬ 
self at Man-ton Moor and Naseoy. 
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Falconer* William (1732-1769), a Scottish poet 
bom in Edinburgh, who wrote the “ Ship- 
wreck '* 

Failures* Clement Armand (1841-1931) President 
of France. 1906-1913. At the time of his elec¬ 
tion to succeed M. Loubet as the head of the 
Republic M. Falli&res, who was a barrister of 
Gascon birth, was President of the Senate, a 
difficult position which he had sustained with 
dignity for some years. For a brief period in 
1883 he was Premier, and in political leaning 
favoured the Republican Party. 

Faraday Michael (1791-1867). the eminent 
chemist, who was Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, and acquired deserved fame 
for his brilliant experiments in connection with 
electricity, and his able and clearly-written 
scientific books. He was originally a book¬ 
binder. 

Farrar, Frederic William (1831-1903), Dean of 
Canterbury; a divine and author some of 
whose writings attained a large circulation, 
and exercised a considerable influence. His 
most iK)pular publications were The Life of 
Christ The Life ami Works of St. Paul, and 
Early Days ol Christianity. 

Faure. Francois F. (1841-1899). was a successful 
shipowner at Havre. Elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1881. he wus chosen President 
of the French Republic in 1895 which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Fawcett, Henry (1833-1884). The son of a farmer, 
he was educated at CainbrMge and entered for 
the liar. In 1858 he had the misfortune to 
be blinded by a stray shot from his father's 
gun, and to most men this would have been a 
block to a career, but Fawoett stuck resolutely 
to his first aim. Made himself known as an 
earnest publicist by producing a Manual of 
Political Economy in 1863; after which he was 
appointed Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge. In 1805 be entered Parliament, 
and became one of Gladstone's most trusted 
lieutenants, devoting himself largely to Indian 
finance, and economical questions generally. 
Was made Postmaster-General in 1880. and 
was the means of introducing the Parcel Post. 
Postal Orders, and Hlxi*enny telegrams. 

Fawcett, Dame Milliccnt Garrett (1847-1930). 
widow of the foregoing; a woman's suffragist 
and educational reformer, and a very capable 
writer on political economy. Was hon. LL.D. of 
bt. Andrews University, and was one of the 
commission of ladies who went out to South 
Africa during the war to examine the coucentra- 
lion camps. G.B.E. (1925). 

Fawkes, Guy (1570-1606). a Yorkshire Catholic, 
who with Cutcsby and other conspirators 
planned the Gunpowder Plot. Although warned 
of Uie discovery of the plot. Fawkes i>erHlsted 
and was captured In the cellar of the Purlia- 
ment House and hanged. ( See Gunpowdor 
Plot, General Information section.) 

Felsal, King ol Iraq. Hon. G.C.M.O., son of the 
“R^King of the Hediaz; l>ccame King of Iraq. 

Fenelon (1051-1716). Archbishop of Cambray and 
h writer of great distinction. Ills Telernoehus 
Is a French classic. 

Ferdinand V. of Castile (1452-1510). who married 
Isalsdla of Hpaln. and with her reigned over 
that country during a period of great events, 
lie saw the Moors expelled from Hpaln. equipped 
Columbus for the discoveries which led to 
bpaln's vast colonial I'osscsslons. and instituted 
the Inquisition. 

rerguion, James (1710-1776). a Banffshire man 
of great abiiily and inventiveness, who, from 
t*dijg a shepherd-boy. educated himself In 
astronomy, mathematics, and portrait painting. 
?° that he was uble to support his parents, and 
j»came eminent as a scientific lecturer. lie 
was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 

”1 * Pension granted to him by the Govern- 
merit. 

Fl fEf a 5? II# ft William (1808-1877). President of 
College of Surgeons, and for thirty 
f/J" f^feaaor of burgery at King's College 
^O). Was not only eminent as a 
lnll?? n - 1 M a writer on surgery and an 

appliances. 

T/vYI**?? 1 ? 30 UW*-190SM. who waa executed 
as the chief author of the Barcelona insurrec¬ 


tion of 1909, won much acceptance for his 
system of “ Scientific and Rationalist educa¬ 
tion.” and was responsible with Haeckel for 
the International League which extended the 
system to other lands. By many he Ls regarded 
as a martyr. 

Ferrers, Earl (1720-1760). condemned by the 
House of lords for killing his steward, and 
hanged. 

Fichte, Johann G, (1762-1814): was Professor of 
Philosophy, first at Jena and then at Erlangen, 
and later Rector of the University of Berlin. 
His works had great intiuence upon the thought 
of his time, the idealist philosophy he taught 
being marked by much purity of conception. 
His chief works are The Destination of Man 
and The Way to the Blessed Life. 

Field, Cyrus W. (1819-1892). an American who 
took a prominent part In the development of 
submarine cables. In 1856 he connected the 
L idled States with Newfoundland by cable, 
subsequently organising the company which 
established the first successful Atlantic cable 
in 1866. 

Fielding. Henry (1707-1754). a celebrated English 
novelist, author of Torn Jones, Joseph Andrexcs. 
and Amelia, as well as many plays. 

Fife, Duke of (1849-1912), husband of the Princess 
Royal (eldest daughter of King Edward VII.). 
Was vice-chairman of the Chartered Company 
of South Africa, but retired after the Jameson 
Raid. 

Fildes. Sir Luke. R.A. (1844-1927). first attracted 
notice as a black-and-white artist, and Illus¬ 
trated Dickens' Edwin Droc*J. Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1872. and at successive 
exhibitions was represented by many important 
works. Elected R.A. in 1S87, and knighted iu 

Finsen. Prof. Niols Ryberg (1861-1904). a Danish 
medical scientist whose light cure for lupus 
obtained the approval of Queen Alexandra and 
the aid of many philanthropists. He estab¬ 
lished an institute for his system at Coi*enbitgen. 

Firdausi. AbuJ K. M. (941-1020). was the great 
epic l*oct of Persia. His Book • of Kinys 
contains 60.000 verses, and professes to relate 
the history of Persia from the beginning of 
things. 

Firth, Mark (1819-1880). a great Sheffield steel¬ 
maker. who was at the head of the Norfolk 
Ordnance Works, and waa celebrated for his 
benefactions. 

Fisher, Rt. Hon. Herbert A. L. (b. 1805). Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Education, 1910-22; 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. 1012- 
17. ^ Became Warden of New College. Oxford. 
1925. 

FUher of KBveretono, Admiral of the Floet, Lord. 

G.C.B.. O.M.. U.C.V.O. (1841-lu^j). Served 
most posts of honour in connection with the 
Navy and Naval Administration, and wa a 
appointed Senior Naval i>jrd of the Admiralty 
in 1904. First Sea Lord 1904-10. Created 
peer In 1909. Was on the Special Naval 
Committee of 1912. In 1914 again First Sea 
Ixrnl. Resigned May. 1915. Chairman of 
Inventions Board, 1916-20. 

Fitxalan. Viscount <b. 1855). K.G.. P.C., G.C.V.O., 
D.S.O Deputy hurl Marshal. 1917; Viceroy 
of Ireland, 1921-22. 

Fitzmaurlce, Lord (b. 1840). was Under-Secretary 
for Foreign AlTairn. an office which he accepted 
■ i r ?. Bccon ‘! his peerage) from Sir 

11. Campbell-Bannerman. from 1905 to 1908, 
when he waa appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, but resigned hi 1900. la 
brother to Lord Lansdowne. 

Fltzroy, Capt. Rt. Hon. Edward A., P.C. (b. 1809). 
became S|>eaker of House of Commons 1928. 

Fltzroy, Robert. Vice-Admiral (1805-1805). At¬ 
tained celebrity as a meteorologist, and In 
1864 was made superintendent of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department, and was the Introducer 
of the system of storm warnings. 

Flams toed, John (1046-1719). was the first English 
Astronomer Royal, and a close friend of Hlr 
Isaac Newton, whom he aided In many of his 
experiments. 

Flaxman. John (1755-1820). a great English 
sculptor who was born at York, and at twenty 
was employed as Modeller by Wedgwood; 
showing great ability us a sculptor ho went to 
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Italy and studied there seven yean?. On his 
return was mode an R-A. and Professor of 
Sculpture, and thenceforward his career was 
one of unqualified success. 

Fletcher. John (1579-1025). the famous col¬ 
laborator with Beaumont In numerous plays 
which were popular in their day and take high 
position In the dramatic literature of the country. 
Flinders, Matthew (1774-1814). an explorer and 
navigator, who made important discoveries in 
and around Australia. He sailed through Bass 
Strait, so called in honour of his surgeon. 

Flotow. Frederick von (1812-18S3). a composer of 
opera whose " Stradella" and " Martha ” 
enjoyed much popularity. 

Foch. Field-Marshal Ferdinand. O.M. (1851-1929). 
Chief of the Allied Armies in France during the 
last year of the war, previously Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Northern Armies. Marshal 
of France. 1918. Field-Marshal (Brit.). 1919. 
Foley, John Henry (1818-1874). born In Dublin; 
studied at the Royal Academy, and attained 
high rank as a sculptor, becoming K.A. in 
1858. 

Foote. Samuel (1720-1777). a clever actor and 
mlinic, the author of numerous comedies. 
Including the " Mayor of Garrett." 
Forbes-Robertson. Sir Johnston (b. 1853). actor- 
manager. trained as an artist, Imt studied 
under Phelps, and went on the stage, and became 
a leading player with the Bancroft and Hare 
companies, and then successfully entered upon 
management. Farewell season at Drury Lane 
in 1913. 

Ford. Henry (b. 1803). President of Ford Motor 
Co.. U.8.A.. and probably the richest man in 
the world in 1025. 

Ford, John (15S6-1040). an English dramatist of 
considerable power, who wrote sixteen plays, of 
which •* Perkin War beck M was perhaps the 
greatest. 

Forster, RL Hon. Lord H. W. P.C., G.C.M.G., 
Gov.-Geu. of Australia. 1920-25: M.P. (C) for 
Seven oaks. 1892-1918' and for Bromley, 1918. 
Financial Sec. to the War Office, 1915 •'!>. 1800). 
Was a Lord Commissioner for the Treasury. 
1902-5. Member of Army Council. 

Fortuny. M. J. (1838-1874). a celebrated Spanish 
painter. His “Choosing a Model/* “The 
Snako Charmers/' and " Moors playing with 
the Vulture " show great technical resource. 
Foscarl, Francesco, Doge of Venice from 1423 
to 1457. A great, historical character, who 
governed Venice with a linn hand and increased 
her renown. 

Foscolo, Ugo (1778-1827), a well-known Italian 
author, who for hl3 political opinions had to 
leave the University of Pavla, and went to 
Loudon and there employed his time in literary 
work. He produced many admirable trans 
l&tions. but ultimately died In poverty at 
Turoham Green. His remains were taken to 
Florence In 1871, and burled in the Church of 
Santa Croce with great honour. 

Foster. John (1770-1813). an eminent essnyi-t 
and lecturer. 

Fourier. Francois Chas. (1772-1837). the famous 
French Sx-Lulls t. who propounded a system of 
associative enterprise for giving everyone ample 
means on a system of communal industry. He 
made some attempts to carry out his Utopian 
ideas, but they did not succeed, lie is I>c*8t 
known by his 'TraiU de i’Associjrion Voincstifuc 
Ajrlcofe. 

Fowler, Sir John (1817-1898), an eminent civil 
engineer,sou of a Sheffield land surveyor. With 
Sir Benjamin Baker he was the engineer of the 
Forth Bridge and of the Metropolitan Railway. 
Fox. Charles James (17J9-iblMJ) was the second 
8on of the first Lord Holland. Entered Parlia¬ 
ment at nineteen, and became a Lord of the 
Admiralty in tho following year. His opposi¬ 
tion to the Royal Marriage Bill drew down upon 
him the displeasure of George 111. Through 
the whole of Pitt’s Premiership he was that 
statesman's most formidable opi*>neut. Ho 
favoured American lndei-endence; opposed the 
war with France; was one of the impoachers 
of Warren Hastings: denounced the Slave 
Trade and advocated Parliamentary Reform. 
After the death of Pitt in 1S06 he was made 
Foreign Secretary. but died a few mouths later, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Fox, George (1624-1801), was the founder of the 
Society of Friends. 

Faxe, John (1516-1587). the English martyr- 
ologiflt, whose 4# Acts and Monuments ** iBook 
of Martyrs) is one of the beat-known booksln 
the language. Bom at Boston In Lincolnshire, 
he later became a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church and died in London. 

Frampton, Sir George, R.A. (1869-1928), an emi¬ 
nent Bculptor. 

France, Anatole (Jacques Thibault). (1844-1924), 
one of France's notable writers of fiction, show¬ 
ing a great mastery of character portrayal and 
satire. Most of his works are translated into 
English. 

Francis L (1494-1547). was King of France from 
1515 to Ills death. He was involved In many 
wars and was taken prisoner by Charles V, 
of Germany at the Battle of Pavla. After 
friendly relations had been established between 
Francis and Henry VHJ., the two met on the 
• Field of the Cloth of Gold/* , . 

Francis o! Assisi. St (1182-1220). founded the 
Franciscan Order of Monks and devoted him¬ 
self to a holy life. He is a saint of the Roman 
Church, having been canonised by Pope Gregory 
IX.. and is commemorated on October 4th. 

Francis, Sir Philip (1740-1818). an English states¬ 
man of repute, author of the famous Letters of 
Junius . 

Franklin, Beniamin (1706-1790). the famous 
American statesman and philosopher, who after 
serving an apprenticeship as a printer attracted 
public attention by publishing his Poor 
Richard's Almanac. He then began a series of 
scientific experiments, inventing amongst other 
things the lightning conductor. Ho was for 
ten years a member of the General Assembly; 
then lived In Britain as agent for his State for 
eighteen years; returning to America he took 
part iu framing the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Franklin, Sir John (1780-1847). the famous Arctic 
explorer, whose final expedition in command 
of the Ercf us and Terror ended disastrously, 
all tho members of the expedition perishing. 
Many attempts were made to discover Franklin, 
but without obtaining anything save very 
fragmentary knowledge concerning Ilia f&U*. 
He was bom at Spilsby. 

Frazer, Sir James Q., O.M.. LL.D., F.R.S., cr. Kt. 
1914 (b. 1S51). An eminent British anthropo¬ 
logist; author of The Golden Bouoh and nume¬ 
rous other works on his subject. 

Frederick IL (1712-178G). usually called Frederick 
the Great, was King of Prussia from 1740 to 
the time of his death, and by his masterful 
government and military successes greatly 
increased the power of his country. He was a 
scholarly i>oteutate, and his published works 
extend to thirty volumes. 

Fremont, Colouel John Charles (1813-1890). was 
an Indefatigable explorer of the Far West, aud 
especially of the Rocky Mountain regions. 

French (Field-Marshal Sir John Denton Pinkstons), 
1st Earl o! Yprcs (and of High Lake), 
(1852-1925), entered the Navy as a youth, 
afterwards passed into the Army, and In the 
Egyptian campaign of 1S84 made his mark 
£is a cavalry oltlcer; served In the South 
African War with splendid success, and later 
hail Chief Command at Aldershot. Lusi>cetor- 
Genenil, 1907 to 1911. Chief of Imperial Staff 
from 1911 to 1914. Couunander-iu-Chlcf of 
tho British Forces In France, 1914 to 1915. 
Commander of the Home Forces. 1915 to 1918. 
Viceroy of Ireland. 1918 to 1021. 

Freud. Sigmund. M.l>.. LL.D. (b. 1S50): became 
Professor of Neurology. Vienna University. 
1902. An eminent psychoanalyst; author of 
many books on bis subject. 

Frith. W. P., K.A. (1819-1010). an English 
painter. Among his large pictures, which were 
immensely popular when produced, may bo 
mentioned tho " Derby Day " and the " Rail¬ 
way Station/’ 

Frobisher. Sir Martin (1535-1594). was the earliest 
of British navigators to attempt to find the 
North-West passage to India, and hla name is 
commemorated in Frobisher's Straltjato the 
south of Baffin Land. For his services In 
connection with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada he was knighted. 
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Froebel. Friedrich Wilhelm (1782-1852), was the 
founder of the Kindergarten system of educa¬ 
tion. the object of which is “ to give children 
employment in harmony with their nature, to 
strengthen their bodies, to exercise their senses 
and lead them up to the original ground of all 
life, to the idea of unity with themselves/' 

Froissart, Jean (1337-1410). a celebrated French 
writer who visited England and Scotland, and 
was the author of the famou9 Chronicles . which 
tell us so much of the achievements of the 
barons of old. 

Fronde, James Anthony (1818-1894). the celc- 

„ bra ted historian and biographer of Carlyle. 

Fry, C. B. (b. 1872), a well-known cricketer and 
athlete, editor, novelist, and writer on athletics. 

Fry, Elizabeth (1780-1845). a Norwich lady who 
devoted much of her life to the promotion of 
prison reform, and achieved considerable 
reputation as a preacher, bhe belonged to 
the Society of Friends. 

Fry, Miss Margery. J.P., M.A. (b. 1874); became 
Principal of Somerville College. Oxford. 1920. 

Fmjd L, King Ahmed (b. 1808). Sultan of Egypt 
Oct. 1917, son of Ismail Pasha. Educated in 
Italy and served in the Italian Army. King. 

Fuller, The Hon. Sir George Warburton, K.C.M.G. 
(b. 1801); became Agent-General in London 
for New South Wales. 1928. 

Fuller, Thomas (1008-1001). the author of 
Worthies of England and a Church History oj 
Bntain . two well-known and valuable works. 

Fulton, Robert (1705-1815). an Inventive Ameri¬ 
can engineer who distinguished himself by 
experiments In the application of steam to 
navigation, and finally hr 1807, launched the 
C Urmont on the Hudson. 

Fumlvall, Frederick James (1825-1910). a life¬ 
long student of. and writer upon, literature 
and founder of the Early English Text. Chaucer! 
Ballad, Browning, and Shelley Societies. 


G 

aa f5*« d . Baron 'U>o Rt. Hon. J. A. Pcaso) fb. 
1800). loetmaster-CeneraJ. 1010. M.P. for 

?o,'!i e, !‘o, u n h - 18 ?2-H»00; tor Saffron Walden. 
100 -1UJ0; an. 010-!0. for the Itotherhaia 
DBlslon. For thirteen >earn a Llhcrul Whin. 
iom , ( ^i ncell V r of the L)u<hy of Jjuicaster 
“"‘from lou u. 101 i President 
of the Board of Education. 

Gainsborough. Thomas (1727-1788). English 
landscape and Portrait-painter, whose works are 
remarkable for their grace and refinement. His 

« of ii^ vo, ^ re " wa * whc, » 

exldbiied In 1870 and recovered hr America 

some years later. 

Oaten, Claudlu, mo-2f»o a famous physl- 
cian. ix>ru at Pergamuin; practised with great 
succeas lu Koine, being medical adviser to the 
Emperor. Marcus Amelias, and his colleague. 
Euclu* \ vr us. 

Oalileo (b. at Pisa 1504. d. 1 M2), the great Italian 
astronomer. who while B tlll a youth discovered 
ine law of pendulum vibration by seeing a 
lamp swinging from the roof of the cathedral 
linn* » '^dructed the first telescope, 
atudles ^ ,mlJIC ' roUA astronomical 

J , 0I *? h the German 

<>kiy ^ the science of phreii- 

°^ nU J:/V bliufl Licil,lui * waa ^iinan Emperor 
from ^ to 208. but exercised his power with 
revoIl ing excess, uud was at la*t 
*Wn by his own ooldlcrs. 

inl!v!m# * OM * lh lbG7r - « British 

»“«r * ud ^raruatl^t of forte and originality. 

U,j **“»*'«* bootthh 
‘“t Best known by his Annals of thr JuruJt. 

H022-1911), an eminent 
■wJtist and traveller. whoso studies hi heredi¬ 
ty iron* rulo* ion have been of great service, 
bwi exposition* in regard to the rnark- 

“JU of flnger-Ups resulted in the adoption of 
lT. . ii ** linger print identmotion 

m PoUoe cases. Originated the study of 
and bequeathed £45.000 to the 
-^nion Lnivendly for Uic endowment of a 


professorship of Eugenics. In 1903 published 
Memoirs of My Life. 

Galvanl. Luigi (1737-1798). a distinguished 
Italian scientist, whose experiments during 
a course of lectures ou anatomy at Bologna 
discovered the principle of animal electricity; 
hence the term Galvanism. 

Gama, Vasco da (c . 1400-1524). the adventurous 
Portuguese navigntor who discovered the sea 
route to India in 1493 by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hoi>e. 

Gambetta, Leon M. (183S-1882). a French states¬ 
man who came into great prominence during 
the Siege of Paris in 1870-71. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (b. 1860). the 
prominent Hindu nationalist leader. 

Gapon, Father (1870-1905). the Kusslau priest 
who led the strikers in their attempt to obtain 
an interview with the Czar in January, 1905. 
Escaped to Franco and England after the 
massacre, but later was murdered for betraying 
the cause. 

Garcia, Manuel (1805-1906), a Spanish musician 
and singing-master, brother of Mmes. Mali bran 
and Viardot. ami tutor of many celebrities from 
Jenny Lind downwards. He published books on 
singing, and invented the laryngoscoi>e. 

Gardiner, Alfred 0., editor of the Daily Neus 
1902-1919. Author of ProptiHs. Priests a tut 
Kings. Pillars of Soc iety, and War Lords ; 
an incisive writer of character sketches. 

Gardiner, Bishop (1483-1555). was Bishop of 
Winchester in 1531. and I ord Cliancellor under 
Queen Man' In 1553. lie was a bitter op¬ 
ponent of the Reformation. He was buried 
at Winchester. 

Gaitleld, James A. <183I-18 hi>. was President of 
the United States from March 1881. to Sep- 
temlier of the same year, when he died from 
the effects of a shot revived In the preceding 
July from a man named Guiteau. He had 
had a distinguished career as a Republican 
IHjlltlclan. Rose from a very humble i>osition. 
and was a man of sterling qualities. 

Garibaldi Giuseppe (1807-1882). the famous 
Julian soldier and patriot. In 1834 he was 
condemned to death for being concerned In a 
plot tosclze a Government vessel, but cscaftcd to 
South America, ami for some years was engaged 
in various conliicts for liberty In that hotbed 
of revolution. Returning to Italy in 18(8, 
lie joined the Roman Republican movement,* 
but was ultimately comrsdled lo fly for bis life, 
and emigrated to New Vork. In 1854 he 
returned to luly. and on the outbreak of war 
In 1859 had u command given to him, and 
scored several victories against the Austrians, 
i lie next year found him at the head of a great 
volunteer army. Intent upon IiIh rating Italy 
Ihw tremendous task ho successfully carried 
through, earning the admiration of the world 
for his generalship and patriotism. 

Garrick, David (1717-1779). the leading tragic 
mtor of his time and a highly successful 
manager. Was burled hi Westminster Abbey. 

Garmon, William Lloyd (1805-1879). an eminent 
anti slavery leader of America. 

Garvin. J. L. (b. 1868). editor of the Observer, ami 
formerly editor of the Jail Mall (Jaztttc 
ami I he Outlook. 

Gaskcll, Mrs. E. C. (1810-1865). an English 
novelist of acknowledged power, whose Mary 
liar ton, Jlulh , Cranford, and other stories— 
dealing largely with Lancashire life achieved 
great isipularlt y. Her JAfe of CharUu llrontC 
was also a remarkable lss»k. 

Gassendi Pierre (1592-1655). a distinguished 
rrem li philosopher and mathematician. Best 
km>wn by his epicurean treatises and biographies 
of astronomers. 

Ouua*, Karl Friedrich <1777-185f>). n famous 
(•ermari mat he mat Irian and astronomer 

GauUor. Theophila (1811-1872). was an eminent 
French critic and novelist who at one lime 
tilled the i*osition of secretary to Bulzuc. ills 
romance. M<ideinoOxllc de Maupin. caused a 
great sensation. Uo was also a poet of con¬ 
siderable power. 

Gay, Johu (1685-1732). the English i»oct who 
fanned J he Uegja/s Opera and the well- 
known collection of poetic fables. Ho was a 
writer of great wit and fancy, and much 
patronised by ttcclety. 
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Gay-Lussac, J. L. (1788-1850), a great French 
chemist, whose experiments in connection with 
eases and vapours were of much scientific 

Gebe^th^fainous Arabian alchemist lived In the 
8th century, and is believed to have made 
numerous discoveries valuable to chemical 

science. _ . .. . 

Ged. William (1690-1749). was one of the in¬ 
ventors of the pnxxjss of sterwtypliUf. He 
was a goldsmith and a native of Edinburgh. 

Geddes, Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland, G.L.M.O.. K.C.B. 
(b. 1870). Brit. Ambassador in Washington 
1920-1923. Pres, of the lid. of Trade, 1919-20; 
M.P. for Basingstoke Division, 1917-20; 
Minister of National Service. Aug. 1917 to 
Jan. 1919; was Prof, of Anatomy in the McGill 
University. Canada. Introduced the measure 
against profiteering iu Aug. 1919. 

Geddes, Rt. Hon. Sir Eric, G.C.B., G.B.E. (b. IS* 5). 
Pres, of Fed. of British Industries. 1923-2jj 
Minister of Transport. 1919-21; First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 1917-19; was bom in India, 
of Scottish parents. In early manhood went 
to America and gained much exigence m 
railway working- In 1903 became deputy 
manager of the North F^stern Railway Co.; 
in 1915 was Deputy Director General, later 
served in Frame as Deputy General of Military 
Railways: and in May 1917 became Controller 

of the Navy. . . ., . „ 

Geddes, Jenny, an Edinburgh vegetable-stall 
keeper who in 1037. after Laud’s introduction 
of a new service book in St. Giles’ Church, 
hurled her stool at the Dean’s head. 

Geddes, Prof. Patrick tb. 1854). an eminent 
educationalist, is au enthusiast for original 
ideas In social economy and regularly holds 
Vacation courses during the Summer months. 
Late Professor of Sociology. University of 
Bombay. 

Gelkic, Sir Archibald, O.M.. K.C.B.. F.It.S. <1835- 
1021), one of the most noted geologists of our 
time. President of the Royal Society, 1908-13. 
Gclkie, Professor James (18)9-lv»l5). brother of 
the foregoing, and hLs successor in the Chair of 
Geology at Edinburgh University In 1882. Ills 
work on The Oral let Aye is a uotable one. 
Genevieve, St.. l>oni at Natiterre, near Paris, In 
tlie 5th century, and devoted her life to con¬ 
ventual work. She is the patron saint of Paris, 
and Ls reputed to have saved the city from 
Attila by her prayers iu 451. 

Geuscric, Vandal King of Spain In 119. after 
toeing driven into Africa by the Visigoths, 
subdued the Roman province* of North Africa, 
and afterwards crossed to Italy and kicked 
Had pillaged Rome, doing irreparable damage 
to public monuments and sculptures. Hence 
the term " \ andalUm." 

Geoaroy of Aniou (1158-1186). founder of the 
Angevin dynasty of England, was son-iu-law 
of Henry I. and father • f Henry If., the first 
Angevin or Planta^enet king. 

Gvofirey o! Monmouth <1100-1154) was the author 
of the famous old English chronicle which bears 
Ids nu'ue. He was l>om at Moiunouth. ami 
l>xamo Bishop of St. Asaph In 1152. His 
Chronic * h a compilation from older authors, 
an. I Is notable for having contained the stories 
of King Arthur. King Lear, and Cyinbellne. 
Goorga I. (1660-1727) was King of Great Britain 
from 1714 to his death, ascending the tlironc 
as direct descendant of James I. Llis reign 
saw many memorable events, including the 
Jacobite Rebellion, but the monarvh himself, 
who could not speak English, cut no very 
dignified tlgure. 

Gt-oige II. (1033-1760), son of the last-named, was 
lviug of Great Britain from 1727 to 1700. His 
reign covered a prosperous period in srdte of 
wars and relielllons. and saw the Empire 
extended In India and North America, but the 
King was personally a mail of lbnlied power and 
achievement. 

George HI. (1738-1320). was the grandson of 
George II., and reigned from 1760 to 1820. 
Ho was a popular monarch for the most part, 
pcsaeaslng all the domestic virtues, and of 
Himplc tastes. The war with America lasted 
from 1775 to 1782. when the American Suites 
gaiiuMl their Independence, and from 1793 to 
1815 the war with Franco was kept up with but 
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little Interruption. On the other hand, the 
Empire In India was strengthened and enlarged, 
and the power of Great Britain on land and sea 
was splendidly shown. 

George IV. (1702-1830) reigned from 1820 to his 
death, but tilled the position of Prince Regent 
for some years previously. The King's per¬ 
sonal character, in spite of the fact that ho 
was called " The First Gentleman in Europe, 
showed such a want of dignity, and such an 
abandonment to licentiousness and frivolity, 
that be became very unpopular with the people. 

George V., his present Majesty (b. 1865), Is the 
second son of Edward VII. and Queen Alex¬ 
andra. Entered the Navy as a cadet in 1377, 
and spent two years on the training ship 
Britannia . later making a three years' voyage 
round the world on the Barxfiante. On the 
death of the Duke of Clarence in 1892 he 
liecame heir to the throne. Was married to 
Princess Mary of Teck in 1893. On the 
accession of his father he became Duke of 
Cornwall and later Prince of Wales. In 1901 
made the tour of the Colonies with the Princess: 
In 1005 they visited India. Succeeded to the 
throne In May, 1910. and was crowned with 
great ceremonial in 1911, his Majesty and 
Queen Mary visiting India in December of that 
year, when at a Durbar at Delhi another 
splendid ceremony of crowning was gone 
through. Visited Berlin in 1913, with Queen 
Mary, for the marriage of Princess Victoria 
Ludse, and visited Paris in April. 1014. After 
war broke out the King entered heart and soul 
into the country's cause, and in furthering the 
military, naval, and charitable needs of the 
time displayed the utmost energy and solici¬ 
tude. He also visited headquarters in Franco, 
and inspected the Fleet on active service, and 
in the financial crisis of 1031 sacrificed £50,000 
per annum from the Civil List. . 

George, Henry 11839-1897), the American political 
economist who attained a great reputation by 
his Progress and Poverty . published In 1879. 
He advocated public ownership of land, with 
retention of the present landlord system; but 
all land to l>c taxed upon Its rent, with the 
idea of ultimately bringing about the abolition 
of all other taxes. Nothing made by man 
was to bo taxed at all. . „ t . 

George, Saint, the tutelary saint of England, 
adopted by Edward III. Ho is believed to 
have been a native of Cappadocia ami a vigorous 
champion of Christianity in the days of Dio¬ 
cletian, and to have suffered martyrdom at 
Nicomedla. 303 a.i>. The dragon which he Is 
said to have plain symbolises the powers of evil 
over which he triumphed. 

Gerard. Hon. J. W.. O.C.B. (b. 1807). U.8. Am¬ 
bassador to Germany. 1913-17. nts book AIV 
Four Year* in Genn'iny , containing remarkable 
revelations concerning the German Emporor, 
was one of the literary sensations of 1917. 

G6rome. Jean L£on (1824-1904). a famous French 
painter. Among his l>cst-known paintings are 
" The Duel after the Ball" and " The Age of 
Augustas." 

Gervase o! Tilbury was an English historical 
writer who nourished in the 13th century. 

Gcrvinus, Georg G. (1805-1871). was a noted 
German historian and professor. 

Gesner, Konrad von (1510-1565), a scholarly 
Swiss naturalist, and tho father of the science 
of zoology. 

Gibbon. Edward (1737-1794). the celebrated 
historian of tho Decline anJ Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Gibbons, Grinling (1C4S-1720). an eminent sculptor 
and wcAxl-carver. who came from Holland to 
England, and was patronised by Charles II. 
Gibbons, Orlando (1583-1626). a noted English 
composer of Church music who was organist 
of the Chape) Royal. 

Gibson. John (1790-1606). a prominent English 
sculptor who .studied under Canova and Thor- 
waMsen. and lived the greater part of Ulfl life 
at Rome. 

Gibson, Thomas Milnor (1806-18S4). was one of 
the prominent leader* of the Anti-Corn Law 
movement, aud served as President of the 
Board of Trad? under Lord Palmerston. 

Glflon. Sir Robert (1837-1910). a prominent 
^ political economist and statistician. 
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Gilbert. Alfred, M.V.O., R.A. (b. 1854). one of our 
leading sculptors, and a clever designer of gold 
and silver objects. Among his best known 
sculptures are * 4 Perseus arming Icarus/* the 
Shaftesbury Memorial, and the Duke of 
Clarence Memorial at Windsor. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (1539-1583), was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth for his bravery in Ireland, 
and later on made voyages of discovery, and 
added Newfoundland to the British posses- 
slons. lie was the step-brother of Sir Walter 
Kaleigh, and was drowned eventually off the 
Azores, his memorable last words being. •• We 
are as near to heaven by sea as on laud.** 

Gilbert, Sir John (1817-1897). a brilliant artist, 
who was successful alike with pencil, water¬ 
colour. and oils, and one of the most prolilic 
artists of his time. Ills black-and-white work 
was prodigious in quantity and excellent in 
quality His illustrations to Staunton's edition 
of Shakespeare are remarkable for their pic¬ 
turesqueness and dramatic power. He was 
1,1 J&L 1, a ud made R.A. in 1876. 

Sir wmiam Schwenk (1836-1911). in 
1801 began to contribute ** Bab Ballads ** to 
run. and a few years later commenced to write 
lor the stage, producing a number of light 
burlesques of the paUeni theu in vogue. He 
struck out a more original vein with certain 
fairy plays later, and also wrote a number of 
strong^ conceived dramas and comedies. 
About thia tiiim iiiso he began to collaborate 

Tv n U ,\ e J Slr Anhur SuUivwi. starting 
with such slight essays as “Trial by Jury “ 

am gradually extending to the famous Savoy 
aerie* of operaa, which for many years provided 
•.ngland and America with Jane of thclr 

I liiafore Patience/* M iolanthe ** “ Tins 
Mikado, and the rest are unique, and almost 

OUes, St, the hermit saint of the 7th century— 

who emtemied 

lii i met .^^oott^ldenible honour 

At^WInbuntl, i* u 
1 1,1 0 * ,wr »l. Cuiiihrlilxo uii.l 

" ‘i hur< ;^ e “ l,car ^ ,ia,n e: while throuxh- 
?'** I " ay u,lJ w->i<ie hiunlrcii 

ZSTSSS™*! U ‘ lhU wtro,i of “ ll »ucb us 

are in sickness and sorrow. 

T^|' , | the eminent carlca- 

u J e Glue of George III., who produced 
upwards of a thousand political cartoons, some 
of which were highly popular, and aroused 
much sensation. 

Giotto dl Bondoao (1376-1336). the famous Italian 
painter, sculptor, and architect, whose lieuutlful 
wvvisr at Florence and his many works of art in 
various churches there, as well as the churches 
themselves, form splendid monuments to his 
memory. 

Glmdln. Emile do (1800-1881). the brilliant 
r reach Journalist and politician, who exercised 
*reat Influence U|*u» public opinion, both as a 
republican In 1818 and as a supporter of 
Napoleon 111. * 

Gifoumd, Colonel Sir E. P. C. K.C.M U.. D.S.O.. 
High Commissioner and Commander of the 
J'Jmt Africa Protectorate fiom 1909 to 11)13. 
Director of Hou«kui JtaJlways. 1896-98. and 
itailway Commissioner for the Transvaal. 

Director-Gen. of Munitions tiupply. 

Glulio Romano <1492-15401 was a pupil of 
Raphael, and Liinseif a dlMhiguLhed pointer 
and architect. 

uiadNpjuo. Viscount, of Hawardtn (Herbert John 
GladstoneO.C.B.. G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (1854- 
youngest son of the JJberal Prime 
Minister; entered Parliament as member for 
In 1880. and l>ecaino his father's private 
■j^ereUry. Made a Lord of tile Treasury. )Hil; 
l niai*eUl Bccretary at the War Office, 1886; 
Under-ttocrctary. Homo Office. 1893; First 
GGmwUikjner of Works. L894; uml Home 
JwreUry In 1905-lU. Ju 1910 appointed 
j*>r.-(ieu., of houth Africa and ral*»cd U> the 
Took thin «lund In ltand Labour 
iroubles of 1913. Resigned in 1914. 
ii» n ^ t W 1 ** 1 *™ Ewart (1809-1898). the great 
ion™ of the lMU-r part of the 

cjcnUiry. The son of a I Jvcrpool in ere) unit. 
«udlod at Eton and Oxlord. Was elected 
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ns a Tory, member for Newark in 1832. In 
1834 was made a Lord of the Treasury under 
1 eel. and In the following year became Under- 
secretary for the Colonies. In 1841 Pee) made 
him \ Ice-President of the Board of Trade and 
in 1843 full President with Cabinet rank! In 
1852 he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having severed his connection with the Peel 
I arty and Income a inend>er of the Coalition 
Ministry. In 1859 he was Lord Palmerston's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on that 
noble man's death became leader of the House 
of Commons under Karl Russell. In 180S he 
was appointed Premier, for the first time, 
lassed the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Measure in 1869. the Irish Land Act in 1870 
and the Ballot Act in 1872. After 1874 he was 
in temporary retirement for a short period, but. 
Mined to indignation by the '* Bulgarian 
Atrocities/* be commenced a campaign of 
denunciation in which he earned the country 
"ith him. and in 1880 . at the general election, 
he was returned to power with an overwhelming 
majoritj*. He theu became Prime Minister 
for the second time. In 1885 he was out of 
office again, but returned to power in 1886 and 
l>ecaine Prime Minister for the third time. It 
was then that he introduced his ilrst “ Home 
Rule ’* Bill, on which he was defeated and 
resigned, and at the general election follow¬ 
ing. the Conservatives had a majority, und 
.it was not until 1892 that Mr. Gladstone 
was again in power. In 1893 he brought In 
hLs second Home Rule Bill, which passed the 
House of Commons but was defeated in the 
L*>rds. After that he resigned and took no 
further part in Parliamentary life. He died on 
the 19lh May. 1898. and was burled in West¬ 
minster Abbey, his great iiolitical opponent, 
Ig>rd Salisbury. Ire I tig one of the pall lwarei>. 
His Usly lay in state in Westminster 1 lull for 
two du> h and was v iewed by no less than -59.U00 
people, who passed it in unbroken .succession. 

Glcndower, Owen (1359-1 115). a famous Welsh 
chieftain who proved a formidable opponent 
to Henry IV.. and gathered around him a great 
following of Wtdshinau. whom he led with much 
bravery, though finally defeated in 1405. 

Glenesk, Lord (1830-1908). was an active i»oliticliui 
and proprietor of the Morning Peyf, which, 
under his able direction. Iiecume one of tlie 
great successes of London journalism. He 
represented South Kensington in Parliament 
from 1885 to 1895. Was knighted (us Mr 
Algernon Borthwick) in 1880. created a Uironef 
In 1887. and raised to the peerage In 1895. As 
President of the Newspaper Press Fund, and as 
one of the founder* of the Primrose League, hedld 
excellent service to hLs profession und ins parly. 

Gluck, C. W. (171 1-1787). one of t lie most eminent 
composer* of opera of the 18th century. His 
*' Or(6o '* and " IphJgcnlo ** are his best-known 
works. 

Godfrey of Bouillon (c. 1001-1)00) was the leader 
of the First Crusade, and after the conquest of 
Jerusalem. exchanged the title of King for that 
of " Protector of the Holy Bepulchre/* lie 
II lie rated the Holy Laud, and was buried on 
Mount Calvar>. 

Godiva. Lady 11010 1080). was the pious and 
beautiful wife of Leofrle, Earl of Chester and 
Jgird of Coveutry. Having appealed to her 
lord Pi remit certain imposition* from the 
inhabitants, ho pnnnUed to grant her request 
If she would ride naked through the town. 
Thin she did. having llrst passed the word to 
Jiave bliials and sljiittera drawn at the unpointed 
hour, and so obtained the iieople's ransom. 

Gcxlolphlu. Earl o! (1615-1712). was a page of 
honour In Charles J i.. und liecanie J-irat Jgjrd 
of the Treasury under WJIJiaiu 111., during 
whose reign he kept up a secret corrcsi*ondence 
with James II. in his exile at bt. Geruuily's 
(iodolpbin was again Premier under Queen 
Anne, but was dlsiuL^>ed in 1710 at the lull 
of the Marlborough*. 

Godwin, EarJ of the West Saxons (990-1053). 
was one of the most lnffueiitLil no hie men of his 
time, and gave hL« «laughter in marriage in 
Lsiward the Confessor, against whom he was 
afterwards in relied lion. Cod win's sou. Ilnrold. 
claimed the throne after Edward's death, but 

. was killed at liasilng*. 
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Godwin, William (17. r i0-183«). a notable political 
writer and novelist of rcry advanced ideas, 
is now best remembered by hia novel t aleb 
Williams HU first wife was Mary WolUtone- 
cruft"who wrote abb' on the “Rights of 

Goethals. MaJ.-Gon. (b. 1859). after making a con¬ 
siderable success as a military engineer In the 
United States army was In 1907 appointed 
Governor-1 n-chanre of the Panama CYiun!. In 
the carrying out of which lie lias shown a 
remarkable administrative capacity anu a 
genius for constructional enterprise. 

Goethe, Johann Woilgang von (1749-1332). the 
most distinguished of German poets and writer*. 
After producing the ” Sorrows of Wert her. and 
various poetical plays, he settled down at 
Weimar, received a Ministerial appointment, 
and began his famous dramatic poem ” Faun*, 
which Is one of the world s greatest literary 
works. . . 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774). the celebrated 
author of The Vinir of Woks fall. Th* besertfi 
I'iUuue, and ” She Btoops toCouquer.” 'I he son 
of a poor Irish curate, he found his way t«« 
London in 1750. mibsequentlv devoting himself 
entirely to literature, being befriended by 
I)r. Johns*m and held in great esteem by 
Remolds. burke, and other eminent men of the 
time. Ho was buried In the churchyard of lhe 
Temple. 

Gooch. Sir Daniel C!H13-1SK9). a mechanical en¬ 
gineer. who In 1837 was made locomotive super¬ 
intendent to tJie Great Western Hallway. In 
1 804 be took up the problem of laying a tele 
graph cable across the Atlantic, in which, after 
one failure, ho succeeded and wax made a 
ban met. In 1800 he accepted the chairman” 
ship of the Great Wcsteni Hallway Company, 
which position he held with butxess up to the 
year of his death. 

Goodoll, Frederi k 11 A. 1 . IWUl. was one f 

the mrtd successful of l\iu.’Ii-di painters during 
the greater rnrtiuit of his life, and achieved 
special eminence as a patuter of Lusu::. 
Sul MiS ^ «. 

Goodyear, Charles fl-nu l *•')(*). an American. 
dio’ovepT of the at of vulcanising rubltr. 
I»y w tin ii f Lc utility of the muter ml was gnali) 
estindv t. 

Gooisena, Eugene (b. 1 3 5!\ a well-kncwn conn 
p.-* r and opi raile coud in* r. 

Gordou, Adam Lindsay U<U l*7u . an Australian 
p-M.t wh i wp'ie manv stirring ballads and 
l-oems. his •* Rush Rid lads and Galloping 
liUjiuia" Uli.g a great succejw. As a settler, 
however, tie failed, and. after numerous 
u!ifo r tuiiate exi»erlments with sheep and cattle 
and other things. «oinudtted suicide. 

Gordon, Charles George, Major-General 11833- 
1*83). a distinguished soldier, administrator, 
and earnest GhnstUu, who had a most adven¬ 
turous. u-eful. and felf-sacrllUIng career. He 
saw active service In the ttlinea. Plana, and 
India, and hi 1x73 wu* made Governor of the 
K* pin tonal provinces of Egypt. In 1877 he 
went oaf to the N.ni'lun f »r the Eg>pt;an 
(nneminent, and in l*M ;urain proccodtd 
t lilt lit r on U-lmlf of the I.hkInIi Gn\eriin<< nt 
to deal once more with the dilllcullicM which 
had arisen etowetpunt on the Mut.di KebcUl* n 
Uhllo holding Khartoum he wiw mi turvd and 
killed. 

Oordon, Lord Gcorgo 1761-lTtiP. waa tried hr 
treason as the lintlgutor of the Anti M**?wr> 
riof-^ of 1 7>-o. but acquitted on ii»e ground that 
he had no l reasonable intention, n.i.h; y, .u^ 
later he was cmumlUtil to Newgate tm Utellmg 
Marl** Aiiloiuette and died there of fever. 

Gore. Mr:. Catherine 11799 i>on. it v» 

iMveh.it and playwright, wb^c t» kd Were in 
great vogue. 

Gore. Ht. Rev. Charles. M.A . D.D., ltl-hop f 
Oxford, 1911 1910 b. t'-5:p. was t Jmrat. d at 
( Oxford; « in »n of \\ cst latter, l - •; w 
lion, ( hard »uecu \ Ictoriu, lM , ' g it 

Cliapluln in i irdinar y t-i h ing Edward \ 11. I9ul; 
Ills hop «.f Worn st4 r. U**«^ I 90 |. Ht-hop of 
Birmingham, 1VM5-I9U: author « f » lV :u* r \ 
theological books, Including .rju il / , 

Until). 

Gorky. Maxim (b 1808 ), Hu-dm iv.velid mid 
writer whoso works remarkable f.^r their 
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realistic power. Was in turn shoemakert 
apprentice, gardener, watchman, scullion on a 
packet boat and baker's apprentice. In 1892 
his tirat story was published, and he found his 
vocation. Many of his works have been 
translated into English. 

Gortschakofl. Prince (1798-1893). was the moot 
prominent Russian stntesnmn of his time, and 
Foreign Minister during the Crimean War. 
In later years he l>ecame Chancellor of the 
Empire, and achieved many diplomatic vic¬ 
tories He resigned In 1882 and died the 
following year. 

Goschen. Viscount <1831-1007). Educated 
nt Kugby and Oxford. Entered Parliament 
in 1383 as l.il>eral Member for the City of 
Ixvndon and for a number of years held various 
othccs under Mr. Gladstone, from whom he 
separated on the Home Rule question. In 
18*0 be accepted ottlce under Lord Salisbury 
and liecame Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
txifit which he held fmin 1880-1892. Was 
First )x»rd of the Admiralty from 1895-1900. 
in which latter year he was raised to the 
Peerage. Wan a Free Trader and a etateeman 
of strong personality. 

Gosse. Sir Edmund (1849-1928). a distinguished 
poet and critic who wrote lives of Gray. Con¬ 
greve. and Hr. Donne, and bis Iliglory of ISth 
Cmtury l.UeratvT* and llislorv of Modem 
Knolish Literature show great critical power 
and appreciation. Dr. was appointed 

librarian to the House of Lords in 1904, and 
wrote a book oil French literary men and a life 
of Sir Thomas Hn»wne. In 1907 he published 
haU^r nrui ^on. being recollection* of his father, 
the Lite Philip G<«*e. and of his own early 
career. His Collected Kxmus (5 vols.) were 
issued in 1913. In 1917 •allied Ivsihiimou* 
L'ori..* of fiurinburve. Knigh’dl, 1925. 

Goucb, Viscc 1779 1 ^'*'.*'. a British general 
wi.o IloI a brb'uu.l career, nret in Chiim. and 
Inter in India. 

Gould, tir Franc’s Oanithors (1814-1925). For- 
haps tin* cle*. • re-i i*olltiral caricaturist of the 
dav. and di I also considcmtilu Journalistic 
work as a.-sLitant editor of tho Westminster 
linztl'*. 

Gould. Jay (1.*30-180*2). a well-known American 
linaiuier and railway magruite. who acquired 
nn enormous fortune and considerable notoriety 
in Wall Street speculations. 

Gounod. Charlos F. <1*18-1893). tho eminent 
French c*nu*v«ser. who won a petition of the 
tlrst n»i:k by Ids '* Faust." pp»duced in 1359, 
one of the mest Pucves-ful operas the 19th 
century. Other famous operas c.f his are 
'* Ih meoct Juliette ’ and " i.e Medceln rnnlgrd 
lui." He aisii c<'inposrd iniich wured nnisic 
nt an intciksely spiritual clmracter. including 
id* oratorio. ** The Redemption.” 

Gower, John (1325-1408), an I iigllsh of the 
time of l baucer. who wrote many elegant 
ballads and devutioiud iHiems. His " Confestfio 
Aiuontis” was Minted by CuxUm in 1432. 

Grace. Dr. William GUtx?rt 1*1* -1915). the most 
famous cricketer • t his time, was bom at 
pow'hend in < »loucc>ter>hlre. edu»*ated for the 
medical pr< fe.->ion, and for the lung period of 
f'Tty 'e:»ri In-Id his supreinac) as an exj»onent 
of llio national suiomer gau.e. In 1879 he 
w.l* presented with £t.4ou os a testimonial; 

on completing his ”century of 
• c'dur.vs " in nrat d cricket. rtvei\ed a 
imicli larger Uixus lal recognition. 

Graham. Sir J.uu.-s 1792 h prominent 

^ hU stall in*.m w ho lillctl several lmt»ortant 
i iibinct p< s;t;oiis between land 1835. 

Gralnun. .luhn, ol Clavcrhouse, Vbvx>unt Dundee 
D»4 l<*'9 . Renowned b»r his sturdy adlier* 

ence i« r!*. Stuart ■«, and headed a rebellion In 
.voii'kjni against WUlLim and Mary, but was 
kl! ed at t!ic Mattie *•( K iliicv rankle. 

Gral. .m. Rt. Hon. Win.. M A.. LI U.. M P. (b. 
^‘7,. i»i-cau:e I'resident of the Heard of i'rado 
1929. 

Craharoe. Ht. Hon. S.t George D., G.C.M.G. (b. 
i* . •• ... llrftib i Ainbussador to bpAln, 

1 9_ s. 

Gn»n;inl, Earl of. Rt. Hon. Rtinard Arthur William 
Pvti.ck Fia^i.iigs Forbes, K i*.. tLC.V.O. (b. 
‘-•I 1 . Are-t. 12*st ii Lst<r-< .eiieral, 1900-9; 

» Mazier of tho Horse, luo7-15. hi 1911 wad 
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Ambassador to announce to European Courts 
King George V.'b accession. A Senator oi 
• Irish Free State, 1922. 

Grant, James (1802-1879). was a military novelist. 
Wrote In all more than fifty historical novels, 
many of them concerned with Scottish subjects. 
Giant, Sir James Hope (1808-1875). a distinguished 
British general, who saw much active service 
and won distinction in China and India, playing 
a prominent part in the crushing of the Indian 

GranC^General Ulysses (1822-1885). the most 
distinguished American general of the Civil 
War. Became President of the Lnited btates 
from 1868. and was re elected to that office in 
1872 

GranvlUe, Earl (Granville George Leveson-Gower'. 
(1815-1891). 2nd Earl <son of the 1st Earl, a 
distinguished diplomatist in ids time), was a 
prominent Liberal statesman, who held many 
high Government positions between ISol and 
1880. He first entered Parliament in 18^0. 
and was Colonial Secretary in Gladstone s 
first Ministry and Foreign Minister from 1870 
to 1874 in succession to Lord Clarendon, again 
from 1880 to 1885 under Gladstone 
Granville, Rt. Hon. Earl, P.C.. G.C.V O. (b. Y 87-), 
became British Andassador to Belgium. 1928 
Grattan. Henry (1746-1820). an Irish orator and 
statesman who. first In the Irish Parliament 
and afterwards in the Imperial Parliament, 
did memorable work for the cause of hH 
country, and was presented with ioO.OUO by 
the Irish people for his services to the irisn 

Gray?* Thomas (1710 1771). the English poet, 
whose " Kleny written in a Country Church- 
yard *' la one of the inoat beautiful in the 
laruruaue. Ilia other poeina were not nmneroua. 
but included a fine “ Ode on a Distant Proaiwict 
of Eton College" and a notable Ode to 

GraecIoUii*Qwrje n. (b. 1990). succeeded to the 
Throne on second alxlicntiou of his father 
Constantlue Bept. 1922. His younger brother 
Alexander was made Khig on the first abdiea- 
tlon of Constantine in 1917. but Alexander 
dying in 1920. Constantino was again proclaimed 
King. George II. himself was forced to abdi¬ 
cate In 1924 when Greece was made a republic. 
Greeley, Horace (lbl 1-1872). founder of the i\rw 
York Tribune and a poetical writer of great 
power and Influence. Was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the United States Presidency 

Oroen? 7 John Richard UW7-1S89). an eminent 
English historian. . 

Greenaway. Kate HtJlO-lUOl). a gifted book IIIuh- 
trator and watcr-oolour artist, whose drawings 
of children were fuU of charm and delicacy an*l 
gained her great popularity and the warm 
approval of no leas a critic than K’n>ktn. 

Greene, Robert (1560-1592). an LnglLdi poet and 
dramatist who preceded Bhakcspeare and Is 
mainly remembered by his - OrUudo tiuiuwi. 
Greenwood, Rt. Hon. Arthur, M.P., F.C. U9-9) 
Ijecame Minister of Health. 1929. 1 roinhient 

hi educational and labour *ork. 

Greenwood oi Lhuibuur, Ut Baron (cr. 19-9). 
Hamar Groenwood, Bt. (cr. 1916). K.C. (b. 
1870). born and educated in Unmula. Uiiu 
Bee. for Ireland. 192U-22; 

1910-22; Under-Bee. Home Alfalrs. 191J -U. 
Berved In European War. (Sf 

D.A.A.G.. on Lord Derby s Buff. War Office. 
1910; M.P. E. Walthamstow, 1924-29. 
Greenwood, Frederick (1825-1909). first editor of 
the J'aU Mall UazsUe and HuWiucntly founder 
of the St. Jaw** (jaz*Ue. A Journalist and 
writer of distinction and liifiuenre. who* 
action led to Britain obUhilug the controlling 

interest in the-Buez Canal. . .. 

Gregory, Bt. (257-220). was founder of the 
Armenian Church, and spent his last >cars 
In a cave ut the foot of Mount Belmh. 

Gregory the Great (540-004). first of the sixteen 
popes of that name. and. next to lax* 
greateut <A the ancient Bbhops of Koine. 
He was pope from 590 to hU death, lie 
arranged the Gregorian inode of chanting. 
Pope Gregory Xiil. (1502-1585) Introduced 
the Gregorian calendar. w Ti a 

GrenitU, Sir Wiltrid T., K.C.M.G., M.D., M.K.C.B., 
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L.R.C.P. (b. 1865). Since 1892 has been 
working among the deep-sea fishermen of 
Labrador, where he has built hospitals, nursing 
stations and fitted out hospital ships. Author 
of several books on his work In Labrador. 

Grenville, Sir Richard (1541-1591). the Eliza¬ 
bethan sea-captain, who with his one ship 
engaged a llect of Spanish war-vessels off 
Flores, in 1591. for fourteen hours, and died In 
surrendering, an exploit celebrated in lenny- 
son’s noble ballad. " The Revenge.” 

Gresham, Sir Thomas (1519-1579). was the 
wealthiest London merchant and financier of 
his time. He built the first Royal Exchange 
and founded Gresham College. The sou of 
Sir Richard Gresham (Lord Mayor of London), 
he succeeded his father as Kings Agent at 
Antwerp, and proved an astute money-finder 
for the Court in four successive reigns, ending 
as Queen Elizabeth’s •• Royal Merchant." 

Greuze. Jean Baptiste (1725-1805). a French 
painter whose works display much delicacy and 
beauty of handling, especially his studies of 

Grerilie, Charles (1794-1865). author of a cele¬ 
brated book of Memoirs . affording much 
insight Into the political, court, and social life 
of the long period during which he filled tlio 
position of the Clerk of the Council (1821-1800). 

Grey, Charles, 2nd Earl (17 o4-1&4d). a great 
English Whig statesman under whose I remit r- 
ship wore passed the Reform Bill of 1822, Hie 
Bill abolishing slavery throughout the British 
Empire (1833). and the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834. ^ . . 

Grey, Lady Jane (1537-1554). was the daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk and great-granddaughter of 
llenry VII. On the death of Edward \ 1. she 
was proclaimed Queen, but only reigned for 
ten days. Queen Mary ousting her and main¬ 
taining the Tudor succession, blx months 
Later Lady Jane and her husband. Lord GuiUl- 
ford Dudley, were executed. n ^ 

Grey. Viscount o! Fallodon, Rt. Hon. Edward .Grey, 
]C G (b. 1802). Foreign Minister from 190.> 
to’Dec. 1016. Was Uudcr-SecreUvry for F oreign 
Affairs. 1392. He won high approval fur hlfl 
Kiln* of the Balkan difficulties of 1012- 
1913, and all through the difficult strain which 
preceded Germany's rush into war Admitted 
himself with force and dignity. Resigned in 
Dec. 1010. Raised to the Peerage in July. 
1916. Temp. Ambassador to the United 
States. 1919. Leader of Liberal Parly in 
House of Lords until Aug. 1924. Became 
Chancellor of Oxford Univ., 1928. 

Grieg, Edvard (1843-1907). a Norwegian musical 
composer, who presented tJie characteruffles 
of his country's music with strong accentuation 
in numerous compositions of great melodic 

Grierson! Sir George A., O.M.. K.C.I.E.. Ph.D.. 
LL.D. (b. 1851), an eminent philologist and 
linguist in charge of the Linguistic Burvey of 

Grltiln,* 1 Gerald (1803-1810). a novelist and poet of 
Limerick birth, whose stories are remarkable 
for their pictures of Irish life. 

Grimth-Boscawen. Lt.-Coi. tho Rt. Hon Sir 
Arthur lb. 1805). Minister of Health. 1922-2J. 
Minister of Agriculture. 1921; M.P. for Dudley, 
1910-21; Parly. Bee. Board of Agriculture, 

Grigg/ Lt.-Coi. Sir Edward V/. M., K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. (b. 1879). became 
Governor and Commander-In-Chief of Ken>a 
Colony and Protectorate. 1925. 

Grlmthorpe (Edmund Beckett), Baron <1810- 
1905). was long known as Sir Edmund Beckett. 
Bt. Raised to the peerage in 1806. Waa a 
great authority on horology. and, with Pro¬ 
fessor Airy, designed ” Big Ben.” He restored 
Bt. Albans Cathedral at Ids own cast. 
Grossmith, George (1847-1912). the well-known 
iu tor and entertainer. His father. George 
Gross)nith the elder, was also a popular enter- 
talncr and lecturer, his brother. Wccdon Gross- 
mlUi. was an actor and artist of considerable 
attainments, and his son. Georg© Grossmith, 
Junr.. Is a successful comedian. 

Grouchy. Marshal (1706-1847), a famotis Napo¬ 
leonic general who. at I Johenllmlen. ttugrain. 
1 and In the Moscow retreat rendered blgnai 
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service. After Waterloo he led the defeated 
army back to Paris. 

Grove, Sir George (1820-1000). was a distinguished 
engineer and bridge and lighthouse builder, but 
better known as an enthusiastic lover of music, 
the study and performance of which in England 
he did much to promote. He was for a number 
of years Secretary to the Crystal Palace, making 
that Institution famous for Ita high-class 
musical performances. He was the first 
Director of the Royal College of Music, and was 
knighted while holding that position. His 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians is the 
leading work of its kind, and has recently 
been brought up to date and republished. 

Guido. Reni (1575-1642), was one of the eminent 
Italian painters of the Bolognese school. His 
•• Michael Vanquishing Satan.** * 4 Magdalene.** 
and •*The Massacre of the Innocents*’ are 
among the world's great pictures. 

Guizot, F. (1787-1874). a French statesman and 
historian, who held important appointments 
under Louis-Phillppe. 

Gull. Sir William (1816-1800). one of the most 
eminent physiciaus of his time. 

Gusto! V., became Kiug of Sweden. Dec. 1907 
(b. 1858). 

Guy, Thomas (1644-1724), founder of Guy s 
Hospital, was a dealer in Bibles, simulator and 
money-lender, who. after making a large 
fortune, bequeathed £300,000 for the erection 
and endowment of the famous hospital. 

Gwynne, Nell (1050-1637), was originally. It is 
said, an orange girl of provincial birth, and 
afterwards a sprightly London dancer and 
actress, who became mistress to Charles II. 
Her eldest sou was made Duke of St. Albans. 


H 

Haab. Robert, became President of Switzerland, 
1920. 

Haakon VII. (b. 1872). became King of Norway. 
Nov. 1905. 

Hadrian (76-138) was Emperor of Rome in suc¬ 
cession to his uncle Trajan, and one of the 
greatest of Roman rulers, lie visited Britain, 
and in a.d. 121 built the wail between New¬ 
castle and Carlisle for protection of his 
dominions against the Piets and Scots. 

Haeckel, Professor Ernst (1833-1919), an eminent 
German scientist and philosopher, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Zoology at Jena University. An 
earnest supporter of the Evolution theory, 
and his writings became popular throughout 
Europe. 

Haeii Sellable I., l>ecaine Emperor of Abyssinia, 
April 1030. (b. 1891). 

Haggard. Sir H. Rider, K.B.E. (1850-1925). spent 
several years in South Africa In official positions 
in the 'seventies, and returning to England 
!>egan to write novels. After one or two 
failures made a brilliant success with Ainu 
Solomon's Mines in 1886. This was followed 
by She. Jess, and others. Was deeply interested 
in agricultural subjects, on which he inis 
writteu very ably. Knighted, 1912. 
Hahnemann, S. C. (1755-1843). the German physi¬ 
cian who founded the system of Uoma-opathy. 
Haig o! Bemersyde, Field-Marshal Earl, K.T., 
U.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.U.. K.C.I.E. (1861-1928). 
succeeded Viscount French at Commander of 
Uie British Forces in France. Dec. 1915. 
Before the war was Commandcr-ln-Chief at 
Aldershot, and had distinguished himself iu 
the Soudan, South Africa, and ludla. Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief of the Forces in Gt. Britain in 
1019. 

Hailsham, Viscount (cr. 1929) (Douglas McGarel 
Hcgg) (b. 1872). P.C. 1922; Lord Chancellor. 
1928-29; M.P. (C.) St. Marylcbone. 1922-28; 
Attorney-Gene ml. Oct. 1912 and Nov. 1921. 
Secretary for War. 1931. 

Hakluyt, Richard (1553-1010). the first of English 
naval historians. By his inters Voyages 
touchino the Discovery of America , and i*rin- 
cipal^ Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation, did much to help forward 
the colonising spirit. 

Haldane. Viscount (1856-1928), sat for Had¬ 
dingtonshire. 1885-1911. In 1901 was Vice- 
President of the Liberal Imperialist League 
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and at the close of 1905 was made War Minister 
and organised the Territorial Force. Lord 
Chancellor. 1912-16. Again In first Labour 
Government. 1924. 

Haldvy, Ludovio (1834-1903). a brilliant French 
writer who supplied Offenbach with libretti 
for some of bis mo6t famous comic operas; 
among them " La Belle H£l&ne,** 44 La Grande 
Duchesse." and “ Barbe Bleue.” In conjunc¬ 
tion with Mellhac he wrote several notable 
plays, of which 44 Frou-frou *' was perhaps the 
most successful. 

Haliburton, Thomas Chandler (1796-1865), while 
judge in Nora Scotia, published a series of books 
of American humour under the pseudonym of 
" Sam Slick.** Slick was portrayed as a clock- 
maker of a shrewd philosophy that admirably 
exploited some of the early 19th-century 
Yankee's characteristics. 

Halifax, Earl o! (1601-1715). was an eminent 
statesman, who filled the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1694, and established the 
Bank of England. 

Halifax. Viscount (b. 1839). President of 

the English Church Union until 1919, and 
. a strenuous worker for bridging the gulf 
between the Anglican and Catholic bodies of 
Christendom. 

Hall. Mario (b. 1884). was bom In Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. and studied the violin under several 
eminent teachers, including Sevcik of Prague, 
and on appearing in public in London In 1903 
at once took up a position among the leading 
violinists of the time. 

Ha 11 am, Henry (1777-1859), a graceful and 
scholarly historian who contributed several 
imi»ortant works. His Yiexc of the State of 
Europe durino the Midtlle Apes, Constitutional 
History of Evpland, and Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe are distinguished for their 
clearness of stylo and correctness of judgment. 
Hal16. Sir Charles (1810-1865). a distinguished 
pianist and conductor who was born In West¬ 
phalia. Went to Paris to study music in 1836, 
and in 1848 settled in London, where he soon 
became known as a piano-player of the first 
rank. He organised an orchestra of high-class 
taJcnt, and for many years conducted it in 
Loudon and the provinces. He married 
Madame Nonnan Neruda (d. 1911), the cele¬ 
brated violinist. Iu 1888. and was knighted the 
, same year. 

Halley, Edmund (1656-1742). English Astronomer 
Royal from 1720 to his death. Discovered 
what is known as Halley’s comet. 

Hals, Franz (1581-1600). a famous painter of the 
Dutch School, who is represented lu the leading 
galleries of Europe. 

Hals bury. Hardin go Stanley Gifford, 1st Earl of 
(1S23-1921), was «a barrister in lucrative prac¬ 
tice from 1850-1875. when he was appointed 
Solicitor-General. In 1885 was raised to the 
Peerage and became Lord Chancellor. Made 
, carl in 1899, ami occupied the Woolsack, 
1886-1892 and 1895-1905. 

Hamerton, Phillip G. (1834-1894). an able and 
. original painter and critic, who first attracted 
notice by his book A 1'aintcr's Camp in the 
Highlands. 

Hamilton. Emma Lyon, Lady (1701-1815). was 
a woman of humble birth and great personal 
beauty who attained prominent notice by her 
association with Sir William Hamilton. British 
Ambassador at Naples, who married her, and 
“afterwards with Lord Nelson, who conceived 
an infatuation for her. 

Hamilton, Gen. Sir Ian, G.C.B., D.S.O. (b. 1853). 
was one of tho successful generals of the Boer 
War. and had previously had exierience of 
active sendee in the Soudan and Burma. 
In 1903-1904 was Quartermaster-General, 
G. O. C.-ln-Cliicf Southern Command. 1905- 
1909, appointed Coimnatuler-in-Chief In the 
Mediterranean, 1910. and took command of 
the attack on the Dardanelles in the early part 
of 1915. resigning in October of that year, 
retiring from the army in 1020. 

Hamilton, Patrick (1604-1528), one of the Scot¬ 
tish Reformer martyrs, who, spending some 
time with Luther in Germany, returned to his 
native country. and wjis arrested and burnt 
at the stake as a heretic. 

Hampden, John (1504-1643), the English patriot 
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who opposed Charles I/e “Ship Money'* tax. 
and by his resistance and eloquent advocacy 
of the wish of the people heli>ed the Parlia¬ 
mentary cause. 

Ham inn, Knot (b. 1859), a well-known Norwegian 
author, who received no education, and has 
been in turn farmer, clerk, street car conductor 
and village schoolmaster. Nobel Prize winner. 
His works. Shallow Soil. Growth of the Soil , and 
othere can be read in English translations. 

Handel, George Frederick (1685-1759). a German 
musical composer of great eminence, who 
passed most of his life in England, composing 
operas and musical compositions of many kinds, 
and ultimately achieving world-wide fame by bis 
great series of oratorios, including " Esther," 

“ Deborah," " Saul." " Israel in Egypt." " The 
Messiah." " Samson." and "Judas Maccalxeus." | 
Undoubtedly the greatest oratorio writer the 
world has produced. Was burled In West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Hannay, The Rev. J. O.. M.A.. Canon of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral. 1912 (b. 18G5). is l>est 
known os " George A. Birmingham," under 
which pseudonym he has published several 
notable novels, including 77ie Seething Pot and 
Spanish Gold, and some plays. 

Hanway. Jona* (1712-1786). a well-known 
traveller and philanthropist, whoso book ou 
his travels In Persia and Russia was much read. 
His effort* for i>oor London children resulted 
In great good. 

Hannibal (247-183 b.c.). the renowned Cartha¬ 
ginian general, who led an army against Koine, 
and achieved many notable victories over 
sui>erlor numbers. Was defeated by Sclpio 
at the Battle of Zania. and afterwards suffered 
exile, and poisoned himself. 

Hannlngton, James (1847-1885), Bishop of Equa¬ 
torial East Africa, was not only a successful 
missionary but an ardent explorer, and It was 
while attempting to find a new route to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza that he was made prisoner 
by Mwanga and put to death. 

Hansard. Luke (1752-1828), an English printer 
who for many years printed the Parliamentary 
rei>orts which still l>ear his name. 

Hansom, Joseph (1803-1882). a native of York 
and educated for an architect, but turning his 
attention to the question of an improved 
road vehicle. Invented the cab which was 
called after him, now iu its turn superseded 
by the tail-cab. 

^ar court. Sir William Vernon (1827-1901). 
barrister, author and Lll>erul statesman. An 
enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 

Harden. M axi m ilia n (1801-1927). a German jour¬ 
nalist whose puper. Die Xukunft, went ns near 
to the expression of Independent opinion as was 
possible hi Gennuny during the Kaiser's reign. 

HardiCanute (1019 1042). sou of Canute the Great, 
was King of England from 1040-1042. and 
Imposed the tax called Danegelt. lie was the 
last Danish sovereign of this country. 

Hardie, J. Kelr, M.P. (1856-1915). a Radical poli¬ 
tician and labour representative who aided ns 
editor of the Miner and the Ixxtjt/ur Js'pJer from 
1887-1901. During hi* early life he worked 
In a Scottish coal pit. but In 1882 became a 
Journalist, and entered Parliament as mciuU r 
for West Ham In 1892. Founded the Inde¬ 
pendent labour Party, and later sat for 
Merthyr Tydvil from 1900 till his death. 

Harding, Warren O. (1805-1923). President U S. 
America. 1921-1923; member U.8. Senate. 
1915-1921; author of the Washington Con¬ 
ference for Limitation of Armaments and for 
peaceably settling disputes of nations, specially 
as regards the Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tloiis. died In office August. 1923. 

Ot Peiisfaurat. Lord, KG.. G.C.B., 
G.C.8.I., G.C.M.G., O.C.I.K.. G.C.V.O., I.H.O . 
formerly Sir Charles Hardline (b. 1858). Oiled 
many Important diplomatic appointment* 
between 1880 and 1906 at Constantinople. 
Berlin, Washington, and Petrograd. Per¬ 
manent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 1906-10 and 1916-20. From 1910-16 
was Viceroy of India. On Dec. 23. 1912. his 
as-tash I nation was attempted by the throwing of 
* bomb as he was making his state entry Into 
Delhi, but he was only slightly wounded. 
Ambaaaudor In Paris, 1920-1922. 


Hardinge, Viscount (1765-1850, was Governor- 
General of India from 1844 to 1847. 

Hardy, Thomas, O.M. (1840-1928), was educated 
as an architect, and practised for some time, 
but became known as a promising novelist in 
1871 with his story Desperate Remedies. In 
1874 his Far from the Madding Crowd was 
published, which at once made him a name. 
Following that, at short intervals, came a 
long series of powerful novels from hLs pen. 
Perhaps the most notable of his stories are The 
Trumpet Mojor. The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Tess of the D' VrbtrtiUes, and Jude the Obscure. 
In 1908 he completed a dramatic poein entitled 
"The Dynasts," whose central figure is 
Napoleon. 

Hare, Sir John (1844-1921). a well known 
comedian. 

Harewood, 6th Earl of (Henry George Charles 
Lascellesi, K.G.. D.8.O. (b. 1862). late Captain 
Grenadier Guards; Lite Major Yorkshire 
Hussars; served in the Great War (wounded 
three times); married IJ.U.H. Princess Mary. 
28th Feb.. 1922. Ha* 2 soils. Lord-IJeut. 
and Gustos Rotulorum of West Hiding. York¬ 
shire. since 1927; l>ecame Royal Trustee of the 
British Museum. 1930. 

Hargreaves, James (1720-1778). was a poor Lan¬ 
cashire- bom mechanic who invented the 
spinning jenny, one of the revolutionising 
labour-saving contrivances of the latter half 
of the 18th century. It met with much 
opposition, however, and kept him j>oor. 
though the community afterwards reaj>ed the 
advantage in a greatly Improved industry. 

Harley. Robert, Earl of Oxford (1661-1721), a 
distinguished Tory statesman—originally, how¬ 
ever, a Whig—of the Queen Anne i»eriod. who 
fell Into disgrace after that Sovereign's death 
in consequence of being su*i>ected of Intriguing 
with the Stuart*. He served at different time* 
as Speaker of the House of Commons. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Lord Treasurer. " The 
Harleian Collection " in the British Museum I* 
a reminder of hLs cultured literary tastes. 

Harold IT. (1022-1060). the last of the Saxon 
Sovereigns of England. and the son of Earl 
Godwin, waa crowned King iu succession to 
Edward the Confessor In 1066. The coming of 
William the Conqueror, with his great army. 
pooh, however, put un end to the hope* of 
Harold and his follower*; and the Battle of 
Huntings terminated at once his life and Saxon 
away In thin country. 

Haroun-Al-Raschid, the famous Caliph of Bag- 
dad (786-809). familiar to all by the references 
to him in the Arabian Nights—a wise and 
powerful ruler. 

Hnrrac'cn. Beatrico (b. 1664), a novelist l>est 
known by her Ships tivit Pass i/i the Night, pub¬ 
lished In 1893. 

Harris, George Robt. Canning. 4th Baron (b. 1851). 
ha* nerved hi* country at home as Under¬ 
secretary for India (1885-18S0) and Under¬ 
secretary for War (1886-1889), and abroad a* 
Governor of Bomljay (1890-1895). and with the 
Imperial Yeomanry In South Africa in 1901. 
His lordship has also won considerable fame as 
a keen cricketer, in connection with the Kent 
County Club particularly. 

Harrison. Frederic (1831-1923), a* leader of the 
English Positivist*, tilled a prominent part in 
philosophical discussion* during the hist 
quarter of the 19th century. In 1907 he pub¬ 
lished The Creed of a Layman and The Philo¬ 
sophy of Common Sense, and In 1908 /UaliUcs 
and Ideals. 

Harrison, John (1693-1776), the Inventor of the 
chronometer, for which he received the Govern¬ 
ment grunt of £20.000. was a mechanician of 
great Ingenuity, who effected many Important 
improvements in clocks, watches, and other 
instrument*. 

Hart, 8lr Robert (1635 1911), was Director of 
Chiuese Imperial Maritime Customs at Pekin, 
and for over half a century in the Consular and 
Customs service in the Celestial Empire, 
during which he became the most trusted 
Englishman in China. Retired, 1906. 

Hart*. Francis Bret (1839-1002), the American 
poet and author, who leapt into popularity in 
the Lite 'sixties by hi* clever skctchc* and 
stories of CaJlfomlau mining life. 
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Hartshorn* Rt Hon- Vernon, O.B.E., P.C. (1872- 
1031); Lord Privy Seal. 1930; Postmaster- 
General in First Labour Government. 1024. 
M.P.. Ogmore Vale, 1918-31. 

Harty, Sir Hamilton (b. 1880), cr. Kt., 1925; Mus. 
Doc. A well-known British composer and 
conductor. 

Harvey. William <1578-1657). an English doctor 
and scientist who rose to great eminence both 
os an anatomist and physiologist, and became 
Physician Extraordinary to James I. He 
Immortal isfd himself by discovering the circula¬ 
tion of the blood In 1616. 

Hastings, Sir Patrick, K.C. (b. 1880). cr. Kt.1924; 
barrister-at-law; Middle Temple; Bencher, ( 
1924 ; Attorney-General. Jan.-> T ov.. 1924. 

Hastings, Warren (1732-1818). at seventeen years 
old went out to Bengal aud took a position as 
writer In the East India Company's service. 
Subsequently volunteered under Clive, and a 
year or two later became a Member of the 
Council at Calcutta. Manifesting great ability, 
he was advanced from post to post, aud in 
1773 became the first Goveruor-Geueral of 
India. After twelve years of Goveruor- 
GeneraLshlp ho returned to England, and was 
impeached on charges of excessive cruelty and 
corruption. The trial lasted seven years, and 
cost Hastings £76.000. He was ultimately 
acquitted, and tho East India Company settled 
an annuity of £4.000 upon him, and he lived 
to see his plans for the security of British rule 
In th-3 Orient publicly applauded. 

Hatto (c. 850-913) Archbishop of Mayence. a 
powerful but cruel prelate, who according to 
tradition waa cast into the M<xise Tower still 
Standing at Burgen on the Rhino, and there 
was worried to death by rat a, as set forth in 
Southey’B well-known ballad. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher (1540-1591). an English 
statesman who first attracted the attention of 
Queen Elizabeth by his dancing at a Court 
masque, and was by her appointed Lord Cuan- 
cellor hi 1587. 

Hatton, J. L. (1809-1886), an English musical 
composer, who made a great name ns u com¬ 
poser of songs, cantautfl and glees. Ills " Simon 
the Cellarer” is perhaps his best remembered 
eoug. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart (b. 1802). one of the 
leading dramatic poets of Europe. A native 
of Silesia, he devoted hiiuself Prat to agriculture, 
then to art, and subsequently to the drama, and 
has lived in Rome. Berlin, Switzerland, and the 
United States. Since 1885 he has prohuodd 
many plays, including " The Weavers.” 
Winner of the Nobel Prho for Literature. I0i2. 

Havelock, Sir Henry < 1755-1357), one of the 
heroes of the Indian Mutiny* who led the troops 
to the relief of C \.ipore and Lucknow. He wad 
a great s»Mk r. 

Havergal, Frances 11W lay 0830-1870). a writer of 
hymns to l>e found ir* irtuet hymnals. 

Hawko, Edward, la B.TOn (1705-1781). ono of the 
great admirals of the 18th century. He wuu a 
brilliaiit victory over the French fleet at Qulb- 
eron In 1750 hi a tremendous storm. 

Hawko, Tho Hon. Mr. Justico (Sir John Hawko), 
(b. 1869». cr. l£t.. 1928; became Judge of the 
King's Bench Divldon, 1923; Middle Temple 
Bencher. 

Hawko, Martin Bladen, 7th Baron (b. 1800), the 
popular i»eur who lias since his college days 
devoted so much cnthud.i>tio energy u> the in¬ 
terests of Yorkshire and Knglbdi cricket. 

Hawkins, Sir Anthony Hope (b. 1863>. a t>opuiar 
novelist and playwright. Amongst his best- 
kih»*n works are The Prisoner »f Zejuia* The 
DtAlj Dialogues* and Rupert of Hemtzau. 

Hawkins. Sir John (1532-1595), a brilliant naval 
officer of the Elizabethan period, who did much 
sea lighting In many clime?, and served in vice- 
admiral in the exi>cditlon against the SponLsli 
Armada, for which he was knighted. 

Hawthorne. Nathaniel (1804-1864). one of the most 
dUdngulduKl novellite which America has pro¬ 
duced. Ui8 SoirUt letter and The BlU^lale. 
Romance are works of genius. From 1S53 to 
IbaT he was American Cousxil at Liverpool. 

Hay, Colonel John <1*36-1905>. an American 
statesman and author who flliorl many high 
government portions. Waa Amba^idor to 
England in 1897, when he wu3 called homo to 


take the poet of Secretary of State, which he 
held through ths McKinley rfaii tie and also con¬ 
tinued the office under President Roosevelt. As 
an author he gained no Inconsiderable fame by 
his Pike County Ballads and the ten-volume 
Biography of Lincoln upon which he collabor¬ 
ated with John George NIcolay. 

“ Hay, Ian ” (Major John Hay Beith, C.BJ5.,M.C.), 
a well-known novelist and playwright: author 
of The First Hundred Thousand* Carrying On* 
A Safety Match . etc. 

Hayashi, Count (1850-1913), an able and en¬ 
lightened Japanese statesman and diplomatist, 
who came as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
of Japan to tho Court of SL James's in 1900. and 
made many friends by his urbanity and broad¬ 
mindedness. retiring amid much expression of 
regret after six years' residence In London. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1906-8. 

Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809), an Austrian musical 
composer whose oratorio 44 The Creation " ranks 
with the " Messiah ** of Handel. It was com¬ 
posed in his 04th year, and two years later still 
he composed 44 The Seasons,*' perhaps the most 
characteristic of all his works. He was for 
thirty years chapel-master to Prince Esterhazy, 
and wrote 125 Orchestral Symphonies. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert (1786-1846). an am¬ 
bitious historical painter and lecturer on art. 
who produced a number of paintings of sacred 
subjects, which were too large in scope for the 
popular appreciation, and eventually in a fit of 
disappointment he committed suicide. 

H&2UU, William (1773-1830), one of the most 
admired of our essayists and critics. His 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays and his puW 
lished lectures on the poets and dramatists, 
besides his Table Talks, are still widely read. 
His son William (1811-1893) waa also of literary 
tastes, though he became Senior Registrar In the 
Bankruptcy Court; and the son of the latter. 
WiUlam Carew Hailitt (b. 1834). though origin¬ 
ally a civil engineer, entered largely Into Jour-* 
uolism and authorship, and acquired celebrity aa^, 
a bibliographer and numismatist, writing and 
editing many hooks. 

Healy, Timothy M., K.C. (1855-1031), Governor- 
General. Irish Free State. Dec. 1022-28. a 
prominent Irish M.P. from 1880. and sat sueoea- . 
si rely for Wexford, Monaghan. Londonderry, 
Longhird. Louth and Cork. Lost his seat in 
Dec. 1910: wre elected for N.E. Cork in 1911, 
resigned 1913. Was a prominent I^nd Leaguer 
and was imprisoned for a flery speech in 1882. 

Heaton, Sir J. Henniker (1R43-1914), a persistent 
and aucce^ful postal reformer, having carried 
tho Imperial penny postage scheme of 1898. and 
Anglo- American penny ixjetage. 1907. MJ\ for 
Canterbury (C.). for over 20 year*. 

Heber, Reginald (1783-1S20). a noted divine who 
became Bishop of Calcutta and WTute a number 
of hymns. Including the familiar 44 From Green¬ 
land's Icy Mountains." 

Hodin, Dr. 8ven, Hon. K.C.I.E. (b. 1805), a 
Swedish traveller who has made discoveries 
in Ceutral Asia, and haa written extensively 
thereon. 

Hegel, G. W. F. (1770-1S31), a famous German 
philosopher and professor who propounded a 
system of his own. In which he claimed that 
whatever Is real is nitloual, and whatever ia 
rational Is real. 

Heme, Heinrich (1709-1S50). the German lyrio 
poet, who lived for tho best part of his life In 
Paris, and ppxlueed from time to timo poems 
of profound beauty and subtlety of thought. 
Cynical, satirical, and often bitter, many of his 
writings excited great conflict of opinion, and 
showed intense emotional ixnver. 

Heloiso, daughter of Canou Pult>ert of Notro Dame, 
r ained for her romantic attachment for Abelard. 
(Bee Abelard.) 

Hely-Hatchln3on, Rt Hon. Sir W. F. (1849-1013), 
an experienced Colonial Administrator who was 
in charge in Natal when the B»*jr War broke out, 
and was Governor of Cape Colony. 1901-10. 

Homans Felicia Dorothea (1793-1835), a poetess 
who wrote many songs and poems. 

Henderson, RL Hon. Arthur (b. 1803). Foreign 
Secretary. 1929-31; rioine Secretary, 1924. 
Labour member of War Cabinet from December. 
1916. to August, 1917. President, Board of 
Lducation. 1015-16. M-P. for Barnard Castle, 
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1908-18; Widnes. 1910-22; Newcastle. 1923; 
Burnley, 1924—31; Chairman of Parliamentary 
Labour Party 1908-10 and 1914-17. Chief 
Whip. Labour Partr. 1914, 1921-24, 1925-27. 

Hengist, a famous chief of the Jutes, who. for the 
part he took with his brother Horsa against the 
Picta, was made King of Kent In the 5th century. 

Henrietta Marla (1000-1669). the daughter of 
Henry IV. of France and wife of Charles 1. 

Henry. Sir Edward R., G.C.V.O., K.C.B.. C.S.I., 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Polic*. 1903- 
18 (b. I860). In the Indian Civil Service. 1873- 
90; Inspector-General of Police for Bengal. 
1891-99; in 1901 organised the town police 
force for the Transvaal. 

Henry I. (1068-1135) was the youngest son of 
William the Conqueror, and reigned from 1100 
to 1135. He came to the throne during the ab¬ 
sence of his elder brother Robert on a Crusade, 
and had to light and Imprison the latter later; 
but on the whole the first Henry gave the 
country peace and prosperity. 

Henry H. (1133-1189) was King of England from 
1154 to 1189. He had serious conflicts with the 
Church, which were not rendered less acute by 
the assassination of Thomas a BeckeL The 
story of “ Fair Rosamond " is connected with 
this monarch. 

Henry ULU207-1272). King of England from 1210 
to 1272. Was at war with his barons for the 
greater part of his reign, and incurred much 
unpopularity by his reckless living and patron¬ 
age of foreign favourites. 

Henry IV. (1367-1413). reigned from 1309-1413. 
The non of John o* Gaunt, be succeeded his 
father In the Duchy of i^ncaster in 1399. and 
later captured and imprisoned Richard II., who 
was deiKjscd by Parliament and the crown given 
to Bolingbroke. as the grandson of Kdwurd 111. 
Henry IV. thus l>ecame the first of England's 
Lancastrian Kings. 

Henry IV. ol Franoe (Henry of Navarre) (1653- 
1010), prior to becoming king was the leader of 
the French Huguenots, and although going over 
to the Catholics on Ixdng crowned, remained in 
sympathy with the Protestants and protected 
them by the famous Edict of Nantes. Ravalllac, 
a religious fanatic, assassinated Henry. 

Henry V. (1387-1422). reigned from 1413 to 1422. 
and distinguished himself in the wars with 
France, the Baltic of Aglncourt being Ids 
greatest triumph. Is said to bAve been wild 
and dissolute in his youth, but made an able, 
energetic ami undoubtedly courageous king. 

Henry VI. (1421-1471). King of England from 1422 
to 1461. Succeeding to the throne under a pro¬ 
tectorship as a baby nine months old. he had a 
troubled reign. Including a long war with France 
and Ions of French possessions, the Jack Cade 
Insurrection, and the loginning of the Wars of 
the tones, which led to his deisnitlon and the 
enthronement of Edward IV. by the triumphant 
iorki.it*. Was Imprisoned in the Tower, and 
there found dead one day in 1471. 

Henry VH. (1457-1509). the first of the Tudor lino, 
reigned from 1486 to 1509, succeeding Richard 
III., after defeating and killing him on Bowworth 
Field. Was very avaricious, yet able, and ac¬ 
cumulated vast treasure. He built the Gothic 
1-Ady Chapel of V\ estminster Abbey* and Js 
there buried. 

Henry VHI. (1491-1547), reigned from 1609 to 
1647. A luxury loving monarch of great 
diplomatic gifts, and unscrupulous V) a degree I 
when his own iwrional desires were concerned, i 
His quarrels with the C hurch resulted In the 
acceptance of the Reformation. Ills half-dor.cn 
matrimonial exploit*, his deposition of Wolsey 
and his suppression of the monasteries, are 1 
familiar Incident* of history. • 

wary. Patrick (1736-1799). a VirglnJanof Bcottlsh 
descent who was a prominent figure in the 
American Iudeiicndcnce movement, and the 
most famous orator among the Republican 
leaders. 

Henry " the Navigator M (1395-1460), a Portuguese 
I rince. win of John I. He discovered Madeira 
and Uic Azores, and was the chief Instrument 
of the national Impetus for navigation. 

Horaclituj (circa 635-476 u.c.) was a famous Greek 
^“•kjsophcr. who wrote numerous works on 
^lighin and politico, lie was born and died at 
Lpheou*. 
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Herbert, George (1693-1633). the most purely 
devotional of English poets. 

Hereford, Bishop of (Rt. Rev. Martin Linton Smith, 
P S O -. D.D.). 1920-30 (b. 1869). 

Herevrard the Wake, the last of the Saxon nobles 
to hold out against the Normans. Taking 
refuge In the Fen country, he long defied the 
Conqueror 8 forces, but was at last betrayed 
into the enemy’s hands by monks. William 
afterwards honoured him with a place at Court 

Herkomcr. Professor Sir Hubert von. a Bavarian 
Ll S4 ^\ 0I4 >- Came to England while young, 
btudied painting. and rapidly rose to distinction; 
was made R.A. in 1890. 

Herod the Great was the tyrannical King of Judrea, 
whose reign dates from 40 u.c.. and It was 
during his reign that Christ was l»om. 

Herodotus (circa 484-424 u.c.). the great Greek 
historian, the " Father of History." 

Herrick, Robert U591-1674). one of the sweetest 
of lyrical poets. Author of •• Gather re Rose 
Buds." " Cherry Ripe." " Olieron’s Feast." etc'. 

Herring, George (1841-1906). philanthropist, a 
London financier who gave a large sum to King 
Edward's Hospital Fund, and to the Salvation 
Army. 

Herring. John Frederick (1795-1865). an English 
animal painter who. from lieing a stage-coach 
driver, rose to lie the best painter of horses of his 
time. 

Herschel, Sir John F. W. (1792-1871). a celebrated 
astronomer who did much to extend the power 
of the telescope. 

Henjchol Sir William (1738-1822). bom In Hanover 

I his great astronomer—fa I her of the last-named 
—discovered the planet Uranus. Iiis sister. 
Caroline Lucretla (1750-1848), was a zealous 
participator In his studies. 

Hertling, Count Georg von <1843-1919). German 
Imperial Chancellor 1917-18. was a Bavarian 
and a devoted Cathollc. In l«ft() was appointed 
to a professorship at the Bonn University, 
having previously liecome a inemlier of the 
Reichstag, where in later years he lx*carno 
leader of the Central Partv. From 1912 lo 1917 
wo* Minister President of Bavarln. 

Hertz, the Very Rev. J. Hennan. Chief Rabbi of the 
British Empire 1913 fb.ln Hungary 1872). Was 
Rabbi at Johannesburg from 189H to 1911. and 
from 1911 to 1913 Rabbi In New York. 

Hertzog. General, the Hon. J. B. M-. B.A.. TX.D . 
K.C., (b. 1866). Prime Minister 1924. and 
Minister of External Affairs of the Union of 
South Africa 1929. 

Herzl, Thecdor (1800-1901), founded modern 
political Zionism. 

Hesiod flourished in Greece aliout 736 n.c. Ills 

II (rrlrg and and I'hffryony are renlinkable. 

Hew lett. Maurice (1862-1923). a writer of romance. 

I Is novel. 7 Vi c Si(<ojr\ny 1/idy, wa* Issued In 
1907; Mrs. /xincrlot. 1912; Bcndish. 1913; A 
lxtrtT** Tale. 1915. 

Hicks. Seymour (b. 1871). a popular Tendon light 
comedian and dniinatlc author who married 
MIkh Ellallnc Terrins. and lia* played In aeaoc !n- 
tion with her in many c harming production*. 

Hicks Pasha (1830-1883). a gallant British general 
employed In I he Egyptian army. Entrusted 
with the command of a force of 16.000 men 
against the Mahdl. he gave battle at El Obold. 
when, overwhelmed by nnmltem. his army was 
cut to pieces and himself killed. 

Hlero or Hleron I. was Tyrant c>f Syracuse In 478 
n.o.; during his reign he made his court the 
home of ^fwhyluH. Pindar, and other men of 
learning. He died 467 n r. 

Higgins. General Edward John. C.B.F.. General of 
the BnlvatJon Army from 1929; succeeded W. 
Brain well Booth In 1929. 

Hilda. Saint (614-680). first abbess of Whitby, was 
of royal parentage, and of great learning and 
piety. Her life was devoted to g'xxl deeds and 
spiritual ministrations. 

Hill. George Francis, CMS.. M.A.. D.EItt., LL.D . 
K.B.A., I’.H.A. tb. 1867). Became Brills)) 
Museum Director and Principal Librarian 1931: 
Keeper of the Dept, of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum 1912-1931. 

Hill. Sir Maurice. K.C. (I». 1862). cr. Kt. 1916; 
o judge of the Prolate. Divorce and Admiralty 
Division from 1917 to 1930. 

Hill. Sir Rowland (1795-1879). the find propounder 
of the Idea of the penny postal «>Ktein. and 
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the Poet Office until 1804. uunea m « Brrakfast Table are works of Infinite humour and 

Htadffi^dent Marshal Paul von (b 18471 Qjmlntness. He was also the author of three 

^^vf.a^n'tm^int^^he GrMt V^r Holroyfrsir Charles (1860-1917). Director of the 
He playedan Important pan m id _ National Gallery 1900-16 and former Keeper of 

KKL ra 2-9 h, 5 r J?ii? 1 (”Bert ”1 °a!I‘.C. the TsS Collection. Himself an able artist and 


ami was Chief of the General. Staff 1916-18. 
Hinklor. Sqd. Leader Harold ( Bert ). A.F.C. 
(b. 1894). an aviator who flew In 19-8 from 
Croydon to Port Darwin in 15* days- 
Hippocrates (460-357 R.C.). the Father of Medi¬ 
cine. Was a native of Thessaly, and practised 
and taught in Athens. . , . 

Hirohito, Emperor of Japan (b. 1001). acceded to 


etcher, and writer on Italian painters. 

Holst, Gustav (b. 1874). a British composer. Pro¬ 
fessor of music at St. Paul's Girls’ School. 
London. 

Holy oaks, George Jacob (1817-1900). an eminent 
secularist lecturer and author, who was Identified 
with many popular movements, especially 


fho *hrr)np 1020 W1WU many I'vi'uuu uiv>»u»...mh - 

Hirach! Baron Maiiriw do (1831-1896). a financier Co-o^rattonjOf "^*| *** ^SfSuShdergy- 

of remarkable success who amassed an immense Home, Rev. John (1 / ^ 1 ^). a ^tt^ciergy^ 
fortune the greater part of which he devoted to man and dramatist, whose tnuredy^Dougias 
philanthropic objects, expending as much as attained ^pul^ty^but cost Wm h^ 

£3.000.000 In 1801 . Founded the Jewish benefice. A pension of £300 a year, however. 
Colonisation Association with a capital of atoned for this. 

£2.000.000. and a Later endowment of £7.000.000 Homer, the most famous of all epic poets, la 


enabled colonies to be established in South 
Africa, Canada, and Asia Minor. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (1807-1906). Bom in Boston. 
U.S.. tills ladv. whose real name was Mrs. Pearl 
Mary Teresa Craigie. first attracted notice by her 
clever story Some Emotions on/i a Moral. 


supposed to have been a Greek who lived nbout 
850 b.c.. probably at Chios or Smyrna, and has 
generally been regarded as the author of the 
" Iliad ’’ and the " Odyssey." though tradition 
rather than ascertained fact connects his name 
with three great poems. 


Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1079). His philosophical Honey, de Symons M. G., O.M.G. (b. 1872). became 


works caused considerable comment. 

Hobbs, John Berry (b. 1883). a well known crickoter. 
I he world's greatest batsman. 

Hobhouse, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Ed. Henry (b. 1862). 
Postmaster-General 1914-15; P.C.; Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster 1911-14; M.P. for 
East Bristol 1900-18. Party. Under-Sec. for 
India 1907-3; Financial Secretary to the Treas¬ 
ury 1908-11. 

Hocking. Silas K. (b. 1850). a popular novelist, 
formerly in the Nonconformist ministry; author 
of countless fascinating stories. 

Hodson. Arnold W., C.M.G. (1>. 1881). l>ecame 
Governor of tho Falkland Islands and Depen¬ 
dencies 1026. 

Holer. Andreas (1767-1810). a Tyrolese patriot 


Governor and Connnander-in-Chief of tho 
Seychelles 1928. . _ _. 4i . 

Hood, Admiral (1724-1816). a successful British 
naval commander, who in 1793 was in command 
of tho Mediterranean fleet, and showed great 
capacity in that post, taking and occupying 
Toulon, and capturing Corsica among other 
exploits. 

Hood, Thomas (1799-1815). an English poet, who 
as a prolific writer of serious ad well as humorous 
pocnis. stands in his own line unique. Of hla 
serious verse, ** The Song of the Shirt." " The 
Dream of Eugene Aram," and " Tho Bridge of 
Sighs." may be cited as the best examples, while 
his comic poems, notably thoso of the punning 
order, are unequalled. 


who led an insurrectionary movement against Hook, Theodore Edward (1788-1841), an English 
the French and Bavarians, but was l>ctmyed humorist, whose breezy novels. Gilbert Gurney 


and shot by order of Napoleon I. at Mantua. 


and Jack Brno . secured him a great reputation. 


Hogarth. William (1007-1764). the celebrated cn- Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton. O.M., G.C.8.I., C.B., 


graver and painter who satirised tho follies of Ida 
time in a series of engravings instinct with 


(1817-1011), an eminent naturalist and from 
1805-1885, when he retired, was Director of tho 


character, humour and j»ower. His " Harlot's Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Progress." of six engravings, was published in Hooker, Richard (1554-1600) was Master of tho 


1734. and gained him immediate fame. In 
1735 lie produced hLs equally celebrated " Rake's 
Progress,'* a scries of eight engravings. These 
were followed by numerous others, including 
•‘Marriage 6 la Mode." "Industry and Idle¬ 
ness." and “ The March to Finchloy." 

Hogg. James (1770-1835), a Scottish poet of force 
and originality. 

Hogg, Quintin (1845-1903). was an educationist 


Temple from 1585-1591. and afterwards Rector 
of Brecombe. Is famed for his great book on 
Ecclesiastical Politu. and. because of his exquisite 
choice of words, was known as " Judicious 
Hooker." 

Hoover, Herbert Clark (b. 1874). became U.8. 
President 1929; Director of Relief Administra¬ 
tion in Europe in the period immediately 
following tho war. 


mul philanthropist who. purr has big the old Horace, or more properly Flaccus Quintus Horatius 
Polytechnic Institution in 1832, turned it Into a (65-8 b.c.). the famous Roman satirist and poet, 

popular college, providing efficient Instruction who was the friend of Virgil, and attained tra¬ 
in every department of education at moderate mortal fame by his " Satires/* " Epodes/' and 

rates. " Cides.** 

Holbein, Hans (1407-1543). was bom at Augsburg. Homo, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert, G.B.E.. K.C. (b. 1871). 
and settled hi London In 1530. where he won the Became M.P. Hillhead Div., Glasgow 1918; 

favour of Iienry VIIL. for whom he painted President of the Board of Trade 1929-21; 

niany portraits, aud produced the famous Minister of Labour 1919-1920; Chancellor of 

Dance of Death. Exchequer 1921-22. Vice-chairman of Bald- 

Holbrooko, Josef C. (b. 1878), composer of operas, wins Ltd., 1922-24, and director of several 

orchestral works, and a successful conductor and companies 

■sir* — h b,“s safc5?sa.‘ffli: 

nmimf«:turer who achieved fame and fortune !.. Second Division 1015. 16th Corps 1916. 1st 
connection with wool-combing inventions. He Army in Franco 1910* G OC-in-Chief Eastern 
was in Parliament from 1865 almost to the time Command m^-23. Intern 

of his death, and was made a baronet in 1393. Horaley, Samuel (1733-1806) a renowned F.nclLsh 
Succeeded by his son. Sir Angus Holden (1833- bishop aSl scholar V wrher onTh^l^r 

Budu«o ,llv i Hl0t i HonUoy. P Sk VS (I^IOIO). AchiS much 
“ c ' cna F earean(1 became Lord distinction as a patholojrist. Supported tem- 

m °< .aw.. 

^m Ctironteles of Etiyland. Scotland, and Ireland. Hungary in 19°0 

“Sr? E ~"'" h H ™”;* 5-^<ass^s eks£ 

" No ar S ? nd n thw * hlfl »l and able writer. Held a pas- 

*• Deserted® and'-Or^ri tnVh» •‘™ e * t , ora . te , Bt .Hampstead 1880 - 1930 . A postPrcsl- 

Holmcs, Oliver Wendell S^^iTtLerican 


mortal fame by his " Satires.” ” Epodes,” and 
" Odes." 


£ nd Alnon * bis best-known works are 

.. r.° frul . n tLe Sea.” " Leaving Home." 

u„i£l se £.V d J5P d Grdered to the Front." 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1S09-1S9I). an American 
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Houdin, Jean Engine (1805-1871), the most famous 
French " illusionist " and sleight-of-hand per¬ 
former, who frequently appeared In this 
country. 

Houghton, Lord (1809-1885). an English politician 
and poet. As Richard Mouckton Milnes pub¬ 
lished a number of volumes of verse of great 
delicacy of thought. Was an active Liberal 
politician, and the friend of Tennyson, Hallam, 
and Thackeray. 

House, CoL E. M., confidential adviser of Pres. 
Wilson (b. 1858b and head of the U.S. mission to 
Entente countries In Nov. 1917, to determine 
the best means of co-operation in prosecuting 
the war. Was frequently In England and 
France In 1918-19. and rendered good service at 
the Peace Conference. 

Howard, John (1725-1790). earned celebrity for his 
philanthropic efforts on behalf of prison reform, 
the pursuit of which eventually exposed him to 
a fatal fever attack In Russia. 

Howard ot Effingham, Lord, commander of the 
fleet which defeated the Spanish Armada, 1588. 
and took part In the capture of Cadiz, 1596. 

Howe, E ll as (1819-1867), an ingenious American 
who was the Inventor of the first sewing 
machine, by which he made a great fortune. 

Howe, Richard, Earl (1725-1799). the British 
admiral who in 1758 destroyed Cherbourg, and 
In 1794 won the famous victory over the French 
off Brest. 

Howells, William Dean (1837-1920). an eminent 
modem American novelist and author. His 
best-known works are A Modem Instance, The 
Rise of Silas Japham, The Isindlord at the Lion's 
Head. April Hopes . and (for English readers) 
Certain Delia hi ful EwjlitJi Towns , published In 
1007. U.S. Consul at Venice. 1861-1865. 

Hubert, St, Is the patron saint of huntsmen, and 
was himself an Inveterate hunter, until a chance 
encounter with a stag bearing a crucifix con¬ 
verted him to a religious life. He died in 727 
at Liege. Ills festival falls on November 3rd. 

Hudson, Henry (c. 1650-1011), was a famous Eng¬ 
lish navigator who discovered the Hudson River, 
Hudson Strait and Bay, and his two books 
describing his voyages are of the greatest 
interest. 

Hudson, Sir Geoffrey (1019-1082). a court dwarf 
who was knighted by Charles L, and was only 
20 Inches In height when thirty years of age. 

Huggins, Sir William (1824-1910). one of the most 
eminent of modem astronomers. President of 
the Boyal Astronomical Society 1870-1878. of 
the British Association in 1891 and of the Royal 
Society In 1900. 

Hughe*, Thoma* (1822-1890). educated at Rugby 
and at Oxford; practised at the Bar, and lie- 
came a County Court Judge In 1882. Ills best- 
known work is Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

Hughe*. Rt. Hon. W.M., Premier of Australia 1915- 
23 (b. in Wales 1804. settled In Australia 1881). 
visited this country In 1910, and by his Ijold 
utterances on vital topics achieved much fame. 
M.P. for N. Sydney In Federal Parliament of 
Australia. Ibis hid a prominent poll Ural 
career os Labour J>eader. Attended the Peace 
Conference of 1919. 

Hugo, Victor (1802-1885). the great poet, drama¬ 
tist and novelist who headed the Romantic 
movement In France in the early part of the 
19th century and nude hinuelf a name of the 
first eminence by his various writ Inga. Ills 
dramas of “ He man!/'•' Lucroce Borgia." M Ruy 
Bias/' and M L e ltoy s'amuse " were In every 
sense great trluuiplis. Among his novels. Notre 
JHim*, which belongs to his early period, and 
Les Mis^rables, !x* TniraiUeurs dr ta met, and 
1/Homme yui rit. lielonglng to his later life and 
written while he was living In exile, are all works 
of splendid genius. 

Hullah, John (1812-1884). an English musical 
educationist who devoted his life to the spread 
of musical knowledge, establishing singing 
clan*** at Exeter Hall, ami In many other ways 
popularising the art. 

Humbert I. (1844-1900) wua King of Italy from 
1878, when he succeeded his father. Victor 
Emanuel. He was assassinated in July. 1000. 

Humboldt, Baron Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von 
(1769-1859), the great German traveller and 
t^tunUlat; hie books describing his travels and 


hi* various scientific discoveries—especially in 
geology and natural history—are most attrac¬ 
tive. 

Hume, David (1711-1776). the celebrated historian 
and philosopher whose History of England Is a 
fascinating and comprehensive study, and long 
held the chief place in English historical litera¬ 
ture. Hume's philosophical w rit lugs w ere ik> 
less famous and widened the sphere of philo¬ 
sophical thought. 

Hunt. Henry (1773-1835). a demagogue politician 
who was knowm as •' Orator Hunt." 

Hunt, Leigh (1784-1859), on English r»oet. poli¬ 
tician and essayist. In 1813 he was fined £500. 
and sentenced to two years' imprisonment for 
libelling the Prince Regent, and while in prison 
wrote one of his daintiest poems. “ The Story of 
Rimini." and other works. In later life he was a 
constant contributor to literature, and from 1847 
enjoyed a pension of £200 a year from the Civil 
List. 

Hunt, Wm. Holman (1827-1910). one of the three 
founders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and 
an artist who achieved distinction by several 
remarkable paintings, the chief of which is. 
perhaps, “ The Light of the World." an allegori¬ 
cal work. 

Hunter, John (1728-1793), one of the greatest sur¬ 
gical operators of his day. and Chief Surgeon at 
St. George's Hospital. His surgical museum 
t>cqucalhed to the nation is of great value, and 
forms part of the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

Huntingdon, Countess of (1707-1791). a rich and 
pious lady who was so impressed with White- 
field’s preaching that she devoted much of her 
fortune to establishing cliapcls and colleges for 
the promotion of the doctrines he expounded. 

Huxkisson. William (1770-1830). an English 
statesman who held office for many years and 
In 1828 was Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He 
was accidentally killed at Kecks at the owning 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

Huss. John (1309-1415), the celebrated Reformer, 
was a native of Bohemia, and a steadfast advo¬ 
cate of the new religion. Sentenced to death or 
recantation he suffered martyrdom on June 7tli. 
1415. Ills death caused a civil war which lasted 
for many yean*. 

Hu&seiu, Kamil. Sultan of Egypt (1853-1917). On 
declaration of British protectorate over Egypt 
and detrition of Khedive. Abbas II.. on Decem¬ 
ber 18th, 1914, Prince Hussein was appointed to 
succeed and given the title of Sultan. 

Hutton. Richard Holt (1826-1897), an English 
wTlter who exerted considerable influence in the 
spheres of iMilltics and religion. For some > ears 
he was a Unitarian minister, but afterwards 
connected himself with the Church of England, 
and from 1863 edited the Spectator with remark- 
aide ability. 

Huxley, Aldous (b. 1894). a writer; author of 
Creme Yellow , Jcstiny Pilate, Point Counter 
Point, etc. 

Huxley. Julian, M.A. (b. 1887). grandson of T. IT. 
Jluxley. win of Ixsmard II ox ley; editor of the 
Comhill Magazine, and brother ot above. A 
biologist and writer. 

Huxley. Thomas Henry (1825-1895). on eminent 
scientist and author of numerous works covering 
a great range of research. After the publication 
of Durwln's Origin of Species, lluvley Irecume 
an ardent evolutionist. Ills biological work. 
Man's Place in Nature, and his numerous essays, 
were marked by great vigour and clcanicos of 
thought, and gave him a leading position. He 
held numerous iiui'orlant appointment*, wax 
President of the Royal Society In 1883. mode 
Privy Councillor in 1692, and Ixrlongud to many 
learned societies. 

Hypatia, who lived in the 4th century, wax daughter 
of Thcou of Alexandria, and attained great 
eminence by her lectures on philosophy. She 
excited the enmity of the monks, who raised an 
agitation against her, and she was put to death. 

liyndman, H. M. (1842-1921), the founder of the 
Social Democratic Federation. 1861, and of the 
newspaper Justire, wm an active propagan¬ 
dist and worker In the socialistic cause in many 
lands. Wax the friend of Mazzlni and Garibaldi. 
In 1911 published hU Record of an Adventurous 
Life . 
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Ibanez, Vicente Blasco, a Spanish man of letters 
who wrote The Four Horsemen oj the Apoca- 
hrpse and other novels which made him world- 
famous. 

Ibrahim Pasha (1780-1848). an able Egyptian 
statesman, general, and viceroy, who, adopted 
by Mohammed All as his son. contributed largely 
to the success ot Egyptian policy during the 
quarter of a century or more of his influence. 
HJs conquest of Syria was a notable feat of 
generalship. He died a few months after being 
appointed Viceroy. 

Ibsen, Henrik (1828-1906). the Norwegian drama¬ 
tist, whose works excited a considerable amount 
of interest in this country. They outraged 
convention at every point, and occasionally 
their realism become exceedingly repulsive to 
English taste, yet there was a certain greatness 
about them that could not lie denied. His chief 
works were Peer GvnU The Master Builder , A 
Boll 3 House , and Hedda Gabler . 

Ictinus, the architect of (he Parthenon at Athens, 
and the temple of Apollo ( circa 433 n.c.). 

Iddesleigh, Earl o! (1818-1887). a Conservative 
statesman of great dignity of character and 
political sincerity. He was in the House of 
Commons from 1855 to 1836, when he was raised 
to the Peerage. He whs one of the most succoks- 
ful of Tory Chancellors of the Exchequer, and 
was foreign Secretary from 1886 to the time of 
his death. 

Ignatius, SC, Bishop of Antioch, who suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of Trajan a.d 107, 
W coudenmcd to be eaten by wild beasts in 
the arena. 

mingwQrth, m. Hon> Lord A H-f Portmiwter . 

general 1016-1921. MP. <L.) for Hey wood 
RadclifTe Div. (b. 1865). was on the Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry of Munitions. 

Inn, a warrior king of Wessex who reigned in the 
8th century and made many wise lawn. 

Inchrape, E.ul (b. 1852). Chairman P. A O. nnd 
British India Steam Nav. Co. Prominent on 
many Government Commissions and Com¬ 
mittee*. 

Irge, the Very Rev. W. Ralph, Dean of St. Paul’s 
rince 191 i (b. I860). Ed. Eton and King's Coll., 
Camb. AsslFtant Master at Eton. 1834-1888. 
Lady Margaret Prof. Camb., 1907-11. Has 
published poino profound studies In Mysticism. 

Ingelow. Jean (1820-07). was an English poetess of 
great gifts; she was frequently before the 
Public with poem*, novels and fain- talcs. 

Inglis. Sir John <1814-621. was n native of Nova 
Beotia, and a distinguished English general. 

Ingmm, Rt. Rev. Arthur Foley Wlnnlngton, I) p . 
Bishop of London since 1901 (b. 1H6H>. E<lu- 
mtcfl at Marlborough College and Oxford; wad 
private chaplain to the Bishop .4 Llchtteld fr<nn 
1H85 to I860; ltcctor of Bethnal (Jrven 1895. 
and < ’anon of St. Paul’s 1897-1901. Among hid 
published works are B'or* in Gnat Cities and 
1 hr at ami if is F new is. 

Imrrei. Joan A. D. (1780-1867). a great French 
historical painter who was elected to the 
Institute lu 1324. and at his death was a Senator 
of France. 

Irouye, Marquis. Japanese Ambassador to the 
Court f»f St. Juroca'fi. 1913-16 (b. 1861 ). Edu¬ 
cated nt University College. London. iv M 
Amh.vwidor at Berlin 1906-8. 

Innocent m., Pcpo (1101-1216). was one of the 1 
mod powerful of the long line of Pnn C « «t VM i 
siureedcii In bringing ail ihe monarch* of 
« hristendom under hi* swa>. im hiding our own 
King John. 

Irving. Edward I1792-1P3U. a Scottish <lMno who 
fiom 1822 to the time of his death was one of the 
rno>t noiablo preachers In London. Many of 

V l T! worc in advance of those of his co¬ 
religionists. 

Slr n^ ei r a great English 

lutor. His tlrst appearance In I*>ndon waa 

!!! a, iw k 1 °i nd h,a hrst distinct success was 
bis Digby Grand in " The Two Roses/* From 

2^1} "?*u S ?t CO t? e . ot ® d wilh tLe bveeum Theatre 

U L ni, Mr * 1Jatenmn * and 1rom 1878 under 
ins own management. His record at thin 

" The * BHU- 1 a brl,11 ? nt « erie * of Productions. 
Ihe Bel Is was the flrst triumph. then 
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followed ** Charles T." and" Eugene Aram.” and 
later a number of Shakespearean Impersonations, 
In some of which, notably Shylock and Hamlet. 
Irving was really great. Among the original 
productions credited to him may be mentioned 
Tennyson’s '*Queen Mary" and "Docket," 
M Ravenswood." -Olivia," "King Arthur," 
and " Robespierre." 

Irving. Washington (1783-1859). a writer of 
charming stories and miscellaneous works which 
won wide and well-deserved favour on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Among his biographical books 
may be mentioned Lives of Goldsmith, Colum¬ 
bus, Mohammed, and Washington. 

Irwin of Kirby Underdale, Baron. K.G. Title taken 
by Rt. Hon. E. F. L. Wood (b. 1881) on appoint¬ 
ment as Viceroy of India (1926-31). Minister 
of Agriculture 1024. 

Isabella of Castillo (1451-1504). reigned Jointly 
with Ferdinand V.. her husband. Daring their 
thirty years’ sway Spain was united as a single 
monarchy, and achieved the height of its great¬ 
ness. the discovery of America, the Conquest of 
Granada, and the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain beiDg among the events of her reign. 

Islip. Simon (d. 1366), a noted ecclesiastic of his 
day. who was Archbishop of Canterbury from 
1349 to the time of his death. 

Islington, Lord, G.C.M.O., D.S.O., Under-Secre¬ 
tary for India 1915-18. formerly Sir John 
DIckson-Poynder (b. 1806 ), Governor of New 
Zealand 1910-12. M.P. for Chippenham Divi¬ 
sion 1902-10. Under Sec. of State for tho 
Colonies 1914-15. Chairman of National 
Savings Committee 1920-26. 

Ismail Pasha (1330-95), grandson of Mohammed 
All. was a man of modem Ideas and great public 
spirit, whose imllcy rendered Egypt practically 
independent of Turkey. the Sultan confirming him 
in the position and title of Khedive in 1873. It 
was his adoption of the Idea of tho Suer Canal 
that enabled that work to be successfully carried 
out. By reckless extravagance ho involved 
himself In dlfhcultJes. entailing the sale of his 
Suez Canal shares to England, the establishment 
of the dual control of England and France, nnd 
his own abdication In 1879. when liia son Tewflk 
succeeded. 

Ismay, Thomas Henry (1837-1809), was an 
eminent Liverpool shipowner, and founder of 
the White Star Line. 

Ito. Prince (184i-1 909). one of the most enlightened 
statesmen of Japan. The unparalleled social 
metamorphosis whk h Japan underwent in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century owed much 
to his gui.lance and influence. Was four limes 
Premier. 

Ivan tho Great (1440-1505), the first Crar of Russia, 
succeeded in bringing the scattered provinces of 
Muscovy under one supremo governmental 
control, and put an end to Tartar rule. There 
w-as a good deni of the harbariaii in I\an’a 
coinjiasltion, but he had views in advance of his 
ume. 

Iveaah, 1st Earl of Edward Cecil Guinness K P 

c.c V.O.. F.lt.8. (1847-1027). a member'of the 
well-known Guinness family of Dublin brewers. 
/ l, ‘f“ ' i8it of Kin» Kilward to Ireland 

l hancellor Dublin University. 1003. Left Ken 

" w*** Douse collection of works of art to the 
nation. 

Ives. John (1751-1776). a young numismatist who 

i V / 1 . i 1 ust-ful "ork entitled JUmaria oiv 
Lnultsn c oi7»5. 

. J “ D « <1765-1842). a clever Scottish mathe- 
in^fn tan w ho won considerable tame In his day. 


Jocks. Lawn. CO P. (1> i860). Principal of Man- 

S( m Oxford. 1015-31 nnd Professor 

of PhilOMophr In tlint College 1003. Entered 

ltnia 7 m r rn 7a9 - ,l ?? ,,rt “" t lo tlle Kcv. Stonfoid 
linvoLe. Editor of the liibtrrt Jour-nit 1002 and 

T of several books of religious studies. 

Jackson. Andrew (1707-1845). an American 

general who was twice President of the United 

Pillion 1nd ° Ue ° f U ‘ U most RlStule holders of that 

Jackson. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry B 

U.C.B., G.C.Y .0. (1855-1020). First Sea Lord 
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1915-16; eminent in design and construction 
of warships. 

Jackson* T. J. (1824-1863). popularly known as 
“ Stonewall Jackson/' was the most brilliant 
general on the Southern side in the American 
Civil War. Was accidentally killed at the Battle 
of ChancellorsviHe. The term “ Stonewall ” 
refers to his dogged resistance at the first Battle 
of Bull Hun. 

Jacobs, W. W. (b. 1863). a novelist of quaint and 
peculiar humour, whose 6tories and sketches of 
East End riverside life are inimitable. 

Jacquard, Joseph Marie (1752-1834). a French 
mechanic whose Jacquard loom provided a new 
and effective method of weaving designs In tex¬ 
tile fabrics, and was an invention of the very 
first rank. 

James L ol England (1566-1625) was the son of 
Mary Stuart. He succeeded to the English 
throne in 1003 on the death of Elizabeth. Nu¬ 
merous plots were formed against him. including 
the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. He persecuted 
the Puritans, granted many monopolies, and saw 
the Authorised Version of the Bible published. 

James n. (1633-1701) was King of England from 
1685-1688. succeeding his brother Charles II. 
Ills reign was short, but bis mistakes many. The 
Declaration of Indulgence, the Persecution of 
the Bixhoi*. and other high handed proceedings 
disgusted his people, and he ignonilniously 
Revered his connection with England by flight 
to France in December. 1688. making way for 
William HI. and his more vigorous rule. 

James. George P. H. (1700 -1860). one of the most 
prolific novelists of his time. Some of his works 
enjoyed a good deal of popularity, hut they 
contain little real vitality, being modelled partly 
on Scott and partly on Dumas, without the 
strength of either. Ilis Hichelieu was the first 
and also the best of his over 200 stories. He 
wan appointed historiographer royal by William 
IV. and was British Consul in Venice at the time 
of his death. 

James. Henry, O.M. (1813 1910). an American 
novelist who produced a nuinljcr of notable 
stories, remarkable for their Intellectual subtlety 
and careful chnracterisaIlona. For the last 
thirty years of his life he resided mostly in 
London. IDs best-known novels are The 
American . Daisy Miller, The Bostonian , The 
Portrait of a Isidy and Wiuit Maisie Saw. In 
1900 he revisited his native land, and wrote 
The American Scene (1907). Iziter he published 
Finer Drain . Became a British subject 1915. 

Jameson, Anna (1794-1860), a writer on art sub¬ 
ject* whose works were held In high esteem and 
showed an acute perception of artistic details. 
Hhe wrote, among other works. Sacred awl 
Legendary Art. hives of the Party I Mian Painters . 
and IjeyeiuLf of the MaU/nna. 

Jameson. Sir Lcander Starr (1853-1917) was for 
many years one of the notable men connected 
with Bouth Africa, and was the close friend of 
Cecil Rhodes, it was he who led the famous 
raid on the Transvaal in December 1895, and for 
that escapade su/Iered ten months' Imprison¬ 
ment In Jiondon. Previous to that was Ad¬ 
ministrator of Rhodesia. In 1901 w.is elected 
Premier of the Cape Parliament, hut resigned In 
1908. Was present at the Imperial Conference 
m 1907 in Loudon. Retired from political file 
In 1912. 

Jaouarius, Saint, was Bishop of Hencvento In the 
■ . century and suffered martyrdom under 
Diocletian, a.I t. 3U5. Ills anniversary was 
Bcptcinbcr 19th, on which day two phials of his 
blood, preserved In the Cathedral of Naples, are 
•»upl**ed Wj possess the miraculous power of 
liquefaction and are carried In procession. 

**“**■• , JttkD U859-1V14). the leader of the f rench 
BocIaHhU In the Chamber of Deputies, of which 
fie was a member from 1885. Edited a History 

jJ? 1 Was assassinated by a fanatic. 

- ift ^ <b - ,H77 '- tr - Kt - M A - 

LL.D., a brilliant mathematician and 
astronomer; 1904 I^cnturcr In Mathematic*. 
Tunbridge: 1905-9 Prufessorof Applied Maths.. 
* rincjjtoi, University; 19JO-12 btokea lecturer 
•a Applied Maths.. Cambridge; 1919-29 
. >A i. Bocicty. and 1923 Research 
Mt * Wilson OlMcrvatory. Author 
Ar</und U$ ‘ TU Mysterious 


Jefferies, Richard (1848-1887). an English natural¬ 
ist. who. between 1873 and the time of his death, 
wrote some of the most beautiful descriptions of 
natural scenery and the customs and habits of 
the rural world that we i>ossess. His (time¬ 
keeper at Home and The Life of the Fields are 
books of great power and sympathy. 

Jefferson, Joseph (1829-1905). an American 
comedian who. from 1858 to the time of his 
retirement a short i>eriod prior to his demise, 
stood in ids own line of parts unrivalled. In 
1659 he produced Hiv Van Winkle, a play In 
which he made well over 5.000 apj>earance8. 
and which t>eat all stage records by earning a 
round million i*mnds. 

Jefferson, President Thomas (1773-1826). took 
part in the American Revolution, and drew up 
the Declaration of Independence. Twice U.S. 
Pres. 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord (1773-1850). first editor of 
the tUlmhuryh liccicw. A writer of great 
culture and a lawyer of eminence*, at one time 
hi Parliament and became a Lord Justice of 
the Court of Session. 

Jeffreys, Judge (1648-1689). won for himself un¬ 
enviable notoriety by his harsh and cruel 
judgments, when he held what is known as the 
“ Bloody Assize." He wits made Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. but after the fail of James II. was sent 
to the Tower and there died. 

Jeilicoe o! Sea pa, Adml. ol tbo Fleet. Earl. G.C.B., 
O.M., G.C.V.O.. Commander in-Chief of British 
Meet. August 1914, to Nov. 1916; and First 
Sea Lord. Nov. 1916. to Dec. 1917 (b. 1859). 
Entered Navy. 1S72. Commanded Naval 
Brigade for relief of Peking Legations, 1000; 
Director of Naval Ordnance. 1905-7; Rear- 
Admiral. 1907; successively 3rd and 2nd Sea 
Lord. Commanded exi>cdition of inspection 
to various ports and harbours, 1919-20. Gov.- 
Gen. of New Zealand. 1920-24. 

Jenghiz Khan (1102-1227). the famous Mogul 
ruler who twice conquered China, and forced 
the Turks within European confines. 

Jenkins, Robert, an adventurous captain of a West 
Indian merchantman, whose rei»ort ol nn 
alleged attack ui>oii his ship by Spaniards and 
their depriving him of his ears, which he pro¬ 
duced Hi proof, led to the war against Spaiu in 

1 » Off. 

Jenklnson, Anthony, n great Elizabethan trader 
and traveller, whoac various expeditions to 
the Levant. Khiva. Bokhara, and ltussia led 
Uj the formation of the English Muscovy 
Company. 

Jeimor, Edward (1749-1823). an English physician 
who became celebrated by hi* discovery of the 
vaoin.ition system of alleviating smal]|>oi. 
which hits been of such Incalculable benefit to 
mankind. Parliament mode him grants 
amounting to jl’Jo.ouo. 

Jen tier. Sir William (1816-1898), for many years 
Physician in Ordinary to Queen Victoria, 
attended Prince All>ert in his fatal illness in 
1^61. and King Edward when Prince of Wales 
during his attack of typhoid in lo71. Baronet 
in lo 08 . and was President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 1881-8. 

Jerome, J. K. (1859-1927). a clever Journalist and 
writer, who made his lir.st success with his 
humorous book. Three Men in a JJoal. He 
founded The Idler. 

Jerome, St. (340-420), a noted theologian of the 
5th century, whose Jatln translation of the 
Scriptures (“ the V ulgate ") made him famous. 
He died at Bethlehem. 

Jerrold, Blanchard (1826-1884), a journalist and 
author who wrote a Life of SapoUon III., and 
a number of plays, and succeeded Ins father, 
lh> ugLts Jerrold. in the editorship ol IJoyd's 
Newspaper. 

Jerrold, Douglas (1803-1857), dramatist and 
humorist, who cn)o>ed a long career of 
success by his contributions to Punch (including 
" Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures "). his novels 
of which St. dxUs and St. James was his best; 
and his plays, of which M Black-Ky'd busan " 
was the most popular. Edited IXoyd's News¬ 
paper for five years prior to his death. 

Joachim. Dr. Joseph (1831-1907). a German 
violinist and composer, who came to England In 
1844 and became prominent In musical circles. 

Joan ol Arc U412-143Q. the girl whose heroism 
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inspired the French to drive the English out of 
Orleans, and enabled Charles to be proclaimed 
King at Rheims. She was burned as & heretic 
at Rouen. Canonised in 1920. 

Joffre, Marshal Joseph, G.C.B.. Hon. O.M. (1352- 
1931). Commander-In Chief of the French 
Annies, 1911-1917. His handling of his troops 
during the War was eminently successful. 
Entered the Anny in 1870. and commanded 
a battery during the siege of Paris. 

John, Augustus, R.A.. a prominent British 
painter. President of the National Portrait 
Society. . ^ 

John. St, the Baptist (executed a.d. 28), the 
forerunner of Christ. 

John, St, the Evangelist the eon of Zcbcdee. 
retired to Patmos after the Crucifixion, but 
returned from exile to Ephesus later, and there 
died at a great age, probably circa a.d. 99. 

John, eurnamed “Lackland" (1107-1210). King 
of England from 1199 to his death at Newark 
after deposition by the Barons in 1210. One 
of the most detested of English monarchy but 
whose reign stands out Large in history because 
of kLs having granted, under compulsion, the 
Magna Carta, England’s great bulwark of 
liberty. 

John o! Gaunt (1340-1399). Duke of Lancaster, 
son of Edward III. and father of Henry IV., 
was one of the most j>owerful English nobles, 
and was more or less concerned in the leading 
events of his time. In Wat Tyler's reljelllon he 
had his imlacc in the Savoy destroyed and was 
long held in popular hatred. 

Johnson, Amy, C.B.E., B.A. (b. 1909). the first 
woman aviator to fly alone from England to 
Australia, when she made a record flight to 
India (11 days to Karachi). 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-1784). the great lexi¬ 
cographer and writer, who for a number of 
years was the most prominent literary man in 
England. Ills Dictionary was published iu 
1733, before which he had attained eminence by 
several works. Including the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. Ills Rarsrlas appeared in 1759. and 
for two years ho published The I tiler, a collec¬ 
tion of essays after the style of the Spectator. 
IIIm hires v) the Poets appeared in 1781. He 
was greatly honoured during his life, enjoyed a 
pension of £300 a year from 1702, at his death 
was buried in Westminster Abl>c>\ and had the 
best biography In the language written upon 
him by James Boswell. 

Johnston, Sir Harry H. (1858-1927). was a daring 
and successful explorer, and founded the British 
South African Protectorate iu 1889. Was Com* 
maiider-in-Cbief for the Uganda Protectorate 
aird led scientific expeditions into the interior 
of Africa. Author of many valuable works of 
travel and observation. Published in 1910 a 
History of the British Empire iu Africa. 

Johnston, Thomas, M.P. (b. 1890). Lord Privy 
Seal. 1931; Under Secretary of Suite for 
Scotland. 1920; member for West Stirlingshire. 

! O' 1 '* 

Jokai, Maunis (1825-1004). a distinguished Hun¬ 
garian novelist, many of whose works have been 
translated into Eugltoh, among them .1 Modern 
Midas and Black Diamonds. 

Joue3, Henry Arthur (1851-1929). was iu com¬ 
mercial life for some years and then took to 
play-writing, achieving his first dlstiuct success 
Iu “The Silver King." 

Jones, Inigo (1573-1052), n noted architect who 
became known as “ the English Palladio." ami 
built, among other famous structures, the 
Banqueting Hall at Whitehall and the gateway 
of St. Mary’s at Oxford. He was a Royalist, 
and sullered severely in the Civil War. 

Jones, Paul (1747-1792). was a Scotsman, who 
earl> in life took to the sea. and during the 
American War of Independence commanded 
various ships on be half of the Colonists, and 
was most daring In his onslaughts upon British 
vessels. He died in Paris. 

Jonsou, Ben (1573-1037), a friend of Shakespeare 
ami one of the great poets and dramatists of his 
age. W as Poet Laureate from 1610. His best 
F. ^ ** Kvcry Man in his Humour/* and 
ihe .Alchemist." He was burled in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Josephine, Empress (17C3-1814). was the wife of 
l^apoleon 1. until he divorced her In lbOO and 
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married Maria Louisa. Josephine had previ¬ 
ously been married to Vioomte Alexandre 
Beauharnals, by whom she had two children.. 

Josephus Flavius (37-ciroo 95), a Jewish historian 
whose History of the Jewish War and Antiquities 
of the Jews contained much valuable historical 
evidence bearing upon Biblical history. 

Jonbert, Petrus Jacobus (1834-1900). the Boer 
statesman and general. _ . 

Jowett. Rev. J. H. (1864-1923). succeeded Dr. 
Dale at Carr’s Lane Chapel. Birmingham. In 
1895, and was there until 1911. when he 
accepted the ministry of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. New York, returning 
to England in 1917. 

Jowitt, Sir Wm., K.C.. M.P. (b. 1885), cr. KL 1929. 
became Attorney-General. 1929. 

Julian (331-363) was Roman Emperor for the 
last two years of hLs life, during which period 
ho was an avowed Pagan, though previously 
he had professedly been a Christian. Hence 
his title of “Julian the Apostate/* He was 
slain by an arrow during an expedition against 
Persia. M . 

Julius Ccesar. (See Csosar, Julius.) « 

Junot. Androche, Due d’AbrantAs (1771-1813). 
was one of Napoleon’s great generals and was 
brilliantly successful until defeated by Welling¬ 
ton at Vimiera. 

Justinian I. (483-505) was the Roman Emperor of 
the East whose fame rests chiefly on his laws. 
His Corpus Juris CirilLf remained the accepted 
text-book of Roman Law to the end of the 9th 
century, and is still the must imi>ortant of all 
monuments of jurisprudence. He reigned from 
527 to 565. 

Juvenal (69-140), the famous Roman poet and 
rhetorician of the age of Trajan. His sixteen 
celebrated “ Batlres " ore the finest In classical 


literature. 
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Kahn. Otto Hermann (b. 1S67), a well-known 

financier. 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), German scientist 
and philosopher, whose Critique of Pure Reason . 
published in 1781, was the subject of fierce 
discussion, and involved him in trouble with 
the Prussian Government as to his religious 
!>elicf. His speculations and the transcendental 
theories he worked out revealed a marvellous 
capacity of mind, and his works were of 
immense influence in shaping the philosophical 
thought of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Katsura, Marquis (1849-1913). Japanese states¬ 
man and general, very successful In a march 
through Corea to Manchuria, was under Oyama 
Vice-Minister of War. and Prime MiuLster. 
1901-6 and in 1908. Achieved solid reforms in 
the Japanese army. 

Kaulbach (1803-1874), an eminent German 
painter. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir James (1804-1877). a 
distinguished promoter of i>opular education. 
He was the first Secretary of the Committee of 
Council on Education (1839-1849). and devoted 
his life to the improvement of the condition 
of the people. 

Kean, Charles John (1811-1868). an English actor- 
manager. son of the tragedian. Edmund Kean. 
Charles Kean married Ellen Tree, and in the 
fifties played with her in a remarkable series 
of spectacular revivals at the Princess's 
Theatre in London. 

Kean. Edmund (1787-1833), one of tho greatest 
tragic actors in the history of tho British stage. 

Keats. John (1705-1821). the urcat Eutillsh iwet 
who. though dying at the early age of twenty- 
live, pn>du'*ed a number of i>oems which in 
richness of imagination and beauty of thought 
are not excelled by anything in the language. 
P . .. Ws two poems. “ Isabella" 

and Thu Lve of St. Agnes,” are exquisite in 
form and expression. 

Keblo, John (1792-1866). an English clergyman 
n “ Christian Year." published 

in l$~j, is one of the rnewt notable works of its 
cLws Keblo Collego at Oxford is a memorial 
to him. 

Keene, Charles (1823-1801). one of tho most 

- talented of the Punch artists. 
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Keith* Sir Arthur* P.R.S.* M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D., 
D.Sc. (b. 1866), knighted In 1921. An eminent 
anthropologist. 

Kellaway, Rt Hon. F. G., Joint Parly. Sec. of 
Munitions Board Dec. 1916; Deputy Minister. 
1919; Postmaster-General. 1021-22; M.P. (L.) 
for Bedford. 1910-22 (b. 1870); became Vice- 
Chairman and Managing Director of Marconi'6 
Wireless Co.. 1924. 

Kellogg, Hon. Frank B. t LL.D.'(b. 1856). a Judge 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, The Hague, 1930. American Am¬ 
bassador to the Court of St. James. 1923-25. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord (1824-1908). the 
famous scientist and inventor, introduced the 
dynamical theory of heat. Shortly afterwards 
he interested himself in submarine telegraphy, 
and invented numerous important improve¬ 
ments, also doing splendid work in the direc¬ 
tion of electrical Invention; he covered a 
vast field and earned a world-wide reputation. 

Kemal* Mustapha (b. 1881). the 'Turkish Nation¬ 
alist Leader, drove the Greek Army out of Asia 
Minor. Sept. 1922. and assumed virtual dic¬ 
tatorship. Elected first Turkish President, 
1923. 

Kemble, Fanny (1809-1893), was a noted actress 
in the early part of the 19th century. She was 
the daughter of Charles Kemble (1775-18541, 
who was also a celebrated actor, associated 
in many appearances with his brother John 
Philip Kemble and their talented sister. Mis. 
Slddons. 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-1823). was a famou3 
tragedian, and for many years manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre in London. He was brother to 
Mrs. Slddons. who first played with—and over¬ 
shadowed—him In 1783. 

Kempenfelt, Admiral Richard (1718-1782). an 
English naval officer who saw distinguished 
service, and sank with his ship the Itoyul Ctoruc 
Off Spithead. through a shifting of the guns 
when refitting, wlilch caused the vessel to 
capsize. Home six hundred of the ship's 
company perished with their admiral. 

Kempia, Thomas h (1380-1471). a monk of the 
Bt. Augustine order, whose life was mainly 
spent at a monastery near Zwolle. He was the 
author of The Imitation of Christ, a work which 
has been translated Into all languages, and 
forms a devotional course which Is highly 
valued. 

Kmidall, Dame Madge. G.C.B.E., D.B.E. (b. 1840). 

noted actress; debut as Ophelia, 1865. 

Kent, Edward Augustus, Duke ot (1767-1820). 

• was the fourth son of George HI. and father of 
Queen Victoria. 

Kenworthy, Commander the Hon. J. M.. M.P. 
<b. 1886), M.P. Labour, Central Division. Hull, 
1926. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick O.. G.B.E., K.C.B., C.B.* 
T.I). (b. 1863), 1909-30 Director and Principal 
Librarian. British Museum. 

Kepler, Johann (1571-1030), a renowned German 
astronomer, who made numerous discoveries 
In regard to the motions of planets. The system 
he formulated Is known as " Kepler** Ijiwk.** 
Keppel. Augustus, Viscount (1725-1786), an 
English admiral. Commander of the Fleet at the 
abortive Imttle with the French in the Channel 
in 1778. for which he was tried, hut acquitted. 
Kerensky, Alexandre (b. 1882), a Russian revo¬ 
lutionary leader. Prime Minister from July 
to Nov.. 1917, when he was ousted by the 
Bolshevist*. 

Keyes, Vioe-Adml 61r Roger. Bart., G.C.B., 
C.M.O., R.C.V.O., D.H.O. (b. 1872). Com¬ 
modore of the Hubmarlne service during war; 
and commanded ope rut ions against Zeebrugge 
in 1918. Commanding Battle Cruiser Squad¬ 
ron, Atlantic Fleet* 1919-1921; Deputy Chief 
of Naval Htaff, 1921-25; Com.-In-Chief Mediter¬ 
ranean Station. 1925-28. 

Keynes, J. M.. M.A., C.B.. K.Ii.A. (b. 1883). a 
brilliant economist; Bursar and Fellow of 
King's College. Cambridge; Ijccame Editor of 
Ea/uotnU Journal, 1912. 

Kidd, Benjamin (1858-1910), a prominent writer 
on srjclal philosophy. 

Kidd, Captain WUllam (d. 1701), was a famous 
pirate who. taking ad vantage </f an appoint- 
ment to the captaincy of a British ship, engaged 
in numerous piratical expeditions under cover 


of the English flag. He was hanged at Execu¬ 
tion Dock in London after a sensational trial 
at the Old Bailey. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), an English clergy¬ 
man and novelist, who gained much popularity 
by his numerous novels, including Hypatia, 
Westward Ho J and Hernrant the Wake. He 
was an influential leader of Christian socialism, 
a j>oet of some ability. 

Kingsley, Mary (1862-1900). niece of Charles 
Kingsley, was an observant traveller who w rote 
some notable books relating her experiences 
In West Africa, when that region was little 
known. 

Kipling, Rudyard (b. 1865), poet, novelist, and 
miscellaneous writer. Made himself cele¬ 
brated while yet a youth by some exceedingly 
clever and characteristic sketches of Indian 
life written for the most part while informing 
journalistic duties in India, lie subsequentIv 
settled in London and produced a remarkable 
succession of stories, sketches, ballads, and 
poems, all marked by Intense vigour. In 
1007 was awarded the Nobel prize. 

Kitchener ot Khartoum, Earl (1850-1916), entered 
the army in 1871. and had u brilliant career 
in nearly all parts where British soldiers have 
signalised themselves in recent years. In 
Cyprus. Egypt. India, and South Africa he 
did memorable work, and from 1902 to 1909 
was Commander-In-Chief in India, lie was 
raised to the peerage in 1898 and accorded a 
grant of £30.000; and for his vigorous work 
during the campaign against the Boers received 
his viscounty and a further grant of £50.000. 
In 1911 he succeeded Sir Eldon Gorst as Consul- 
General in Egypt. On the outbreak of war 
with Germany (Aug. 1914) was made Secretary 
for War. and his splendid work in building 
up the army won universal admiration. 
Drowned June 5. 1010, by the torpedoing of 
the Hampshire while on his way to Russia. 

Kittenuaster. Sir H. B.. K.B.K.. C.M.G. (b. 1679>. 
tiecame Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Somaliland Protectorate. 1926. 

Knollor. Sir Godirey (1640-1723). the moat cele¬ 
brated iHirtrait painter of his clay in England, 
who enjoyed the patronage in succession of 
Charles II.. James II., William III., Anne, 
and George I. He painted the portraits 
the mem)>er8 of the KlUCat Club, and was 
burled In Westminster Abbey. 

Knight, Charles (1791-1673). was one of the most 
active spirits In the popularising of litcratuio 
in the first half of the 19th century. 

Knight. Dame Laura, A.U.A., a prominent British 
painter. 

Knowles, Sheridan (1784-1802). wan a British 
dramatist whose plays were nt one time in great 
vogue. The liest known are ** The Hunch- 
hock.” M The Ix>ve Chase.** and ** Virglnius.*' 

Knox. John (1505-1572), the famous divine and 
Reformer, who stirred Hcotland to mighty 
religious Impulses in the reign of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

Knox. Rt. Rev. Edmund Arbuthnot, D.D., Bishop 
of Manchester. 1903-21 (b. 1817). Educated 
at St. Raul's School and Oxford; Fellow of 
Merton College. 1869; vicar of Aston, 1891; 
later hnn. Canon of Worcester and Bishop 
Suffragan of Coventry, and Archdeacon of 
Birmingham. 

Koch. Robert (1843-1910), the most noted 1 me¬ 
te riolog 1st of the time, whose discoveries in 
connection with the bacillus of tulxjrvulusiti 
have borne such g<*xl fruit. He also closely 
studied the causes of Asiatic cholera and of 
hutxmic plague. 

Koniura, Count Jutaro (1855-1911), the astute 
dlplomatlKt who advised the Japanese General¬ 
issimo during the war with China and was 
Governor of Manchuria during the first Japan¬ 
ese occupation. Ho acted with great shrewd¬ 
ness through the war with Russia, and came 
as Ambassador in Britain at the termination 
of Viscount Hayashi's term of office In 1900- 
1908. 

Kosciusko. Thaddeua (1756-1817). a Polish 
general and patriot who ac hieved great dis¬ 
tinction In 1794 by his gallant leading of the 
Polish revolutionary forces against Russia. 
Kossuth, LouU (1802-1894). a Hungarian patriot 
uud leader, who in the struggle for his counlr) s 
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freedom In 1849 -waa for a time successful, but 
ultimately bad to acknowledge defeat, ana 
fled first to Turkey and afterwards to England, 
where he lived for some years. 

Kotaebue, A. F. F. von (1701-1819). was a popular 
German dramatist, many of whose plays were 
translated Into English and performed in this 
country with success, amongst them ine 
Stranger/’ He was in the diplomatic service, 
and long resided in Russia. After a varied 
career, he was assassinated by a German student 
at Mannheim as ” a betrayer of the Fatherland. 

He wrote nearly 300 plays. • . „ 

Kreisler, Fritz lb. 1875), a famous Austrian 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter (1842-1921). anarchist, 
geographer and explorer, who, after a dis¬ 
tinguished career in Russia, his native country, 
was imprisoned for favouring the political 
action of a working-men's association, but 
escaped to England. He wrote many im¬ 
portant books on socialistic and geographical 
subjects. Returned to Russia in 1917. 

KrQger, Paul (1825-1904). President of the Trans¬ 
vaal Republic from 1881-1900. Filled a con¬ 
spicuous place in South African history. In 
the various disputes with England he showed 
both obstinacy and want of perception. After 
Majuba he altogether under-estimated Great 
Britain's real strength, and came to believe 
that iu a contest with England the Transvaal 
would, either by itself or with assistance on 
which he counted, defeat Great Britain. The 
penalty for this mistake had to l>e paid. The 
Transvaal became a British colony along with 
the Orange Free State. Mr. KrOgcr ended his 
days in Holland. Permission was given to 
transfer his remains to Pretoria and he was 
buried there. 

Kmpp. Allrei (1812-1887). the famous German 
engineer, founded the great gun factories at 
Essen, which were the largest in the world. By 
his introduction of the Bessemer plan of casting 
steel and the steam hammer into Germany, 
he brought about an important development 
in heavy brecch-loading guns, and built up 
factories which employed at the time of his 
death 20,000 workmen. 

Kubelik, Jau (b. 1830). Austrian violinist—son 
of n gardener at Mlehle, near lTngue—who at 
the age of twelve played in public, and is one 
of the moat renowned instrumentalists of the 
day. 

Kublai Khan (1210-1204). ft famous Mogul 
emperor and grandson of .Tenghlz Khan. He 
greatly extended the Mogul empire by conquest, 
auil lived in unparalleled splendour. 

KUhlmann, R. von (b. 1673). German Foreign 
Minister in 1917. Was Councillor at the 
German Embassy in London, 1908-1914. and 
later represented the Kaiser at Stockholm and 
the Hague. 

Kuropatkln, General (1818-1921). Commander of 
the Forces of the Czar before and during the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


Lablache, Luigi (1794-1858), a famous bass singer 
and actor, esiK*ciolly popular In Loudon. He 
for some time held the position of singing tutor 
to Queen Victoria. 

La Chaise, Francois de (1021-1709). a Jesuit who 
was the favourite and Confessor of Louis 
XIV.. and it was after him that the famous 
Perc Lachaiso cemetery in Paris was named. 

Lafayette, Marquis do il 757-1831). a celebrated 
soldier and i>atiiot who fought on the side of 
the Colonists in the American War of inde¬ 
pendence. aud. ufterwanls returning to France, 
was made Commander-hr-Chief of the National 
Guard, and during the Revolution was very 
active, helping later in placing Louis Philippe 
on the throne. 

La Fontaine, Joan de (1821-1095), the celebrated 
French poet and fabulist. Ills fables have 
been translated Into ail languages, and are 
unique. 

Lagerlof. 8elma, Pb.D. (b. 1858). a famous Swedish 
novelist who was awarded in 1909 the Nobel 
Prize for literature. Many of her Works have 
been translated Into English. 


Lagrange, Joseph Ic» Comte (1735-1818), was * 
noted French astronomer and mathematician. 

Lolande, Joseph G. L. de (1732-1807).wasafammg 
French astronomer and director of the Parte 
Observatory. He founded the Lalande yearly 
prize for the best astronomical work or observa¬ 
tion and wrote a well known treatise on 

Lamarck, Chevalier de (1744—1829). A French 
naturalist. His chief work was the Histom 
NaturcUe des Animaux sans VerUbres. _ 

Lamartine. Alphonse (1790-1869). a French writer 
and statesman who was prominent In the 
Revolution of 1848, and was a member of the 
provisional government. He was an unsuccess¬ 
ful candidate for the Presidency in 1851 and 
after that took little part in political affairs. 
He waa a prolific writer, hia bestrknown works 
being a History of the Revolution of 1848 and a 
History of the Oirondins. . 

Lamb, Charles (1776-1834). one of the most 
delightful of our essayists. His Essays of Elia 
are characterised by great felicity of expression, 
much genial humour aud an anient love both of 
rural life and London life. He was a clerk In 
the office of the East India Company for thirty- 
five years. In some of his writings he was 
assisted by his sister. Man' Lamb, to whom 
he was greatly devoted. . . # 

Lambert, General (1019-83). one of the ablest of 
Cromwell’s generals. Ho did distinguished 
service at Mara ton Moor, Dunbar, and Wor¬ 
cester. 

Lancaster, Joseph (1773-1838). a zealous promoter 
of popular education, whose system of utilising 
monitors wus widely adopted. 

Lander, Richard Lemon (1804-1834). a native or 
Truro, was an adventurous and promlserul 
explorer, the first to trace aud describe tho 
course of the Niger. HLs career was cut short 
by a wound Indicted by natives. 

London, Letitia Elizabeth (1802-38). an English 
poetess, whose verses, written above tho sig¬ 
nature ” L. E. L.,” were in great favour while 
she lived. . a 

Londor, Arnold Henry Savage (born at Florence 
and died 1924). an enterprising traveller and 
explorer. The story of his capture. Imprison¬ 
ment and torture in Tibet is one of the most 
thrilling travel-books of modem times. Hla 
In the ForbidtUn Txind, Atone irith the Hairy 
Anu, and Tibet and h'cpaul arc full of adventure 
and information. 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), a writer and 
poet of genius, best known by his “ Imaginary 
Conversations.” 

Landseer, Sir Edwin (1802-1873). the most cele¬ 
brated English animal iwtinter of his time, 
ne designed the lions for tho base of tho Nelson 
Monument in Trafalgar Square. 

Lane, E. W. (1801-70). an English writer to whom 
we owe tho most popular translation of the 
Arabian Niybts. He was also tho author of a 
number of books dealing with ancient Egyptian 
and Arabic subjects, and was one of the most 
prominent Orientalist* of the 19th century. 
Lane, Sir (William) Arbuihnot, Bart. (b. 1850), a 
distinguished burgeon and writer on medical 
subjects. 

Lanfranc (1005-1039), an ecclesiastic who camo to 
England with William the Conqueror, who 
made him his chief counsellor. Lnnfranc was 
successively Prior of Bcc, Abbot of Caen, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and rebuilt the 
Cathedra). 

Lang, Andrew (1844-1912), one of tho most 
versatile of modem authors. A graceful writer 
of Society verse, a brilliant essayist, an enter¬ 
taining novelist, a successful historian, an 
author of numerous fairy tales, and a delightful 
baudler of folk lore and ancient superstitions, 
he covered a vast extent of literary ground. 
In 1907 he finished his History of Scotland. 
Lang, Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon, D. D. (b. 1864), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Nov. 1923, suc¬ 
ceeding Dr. Davidson; was Archbishop of 
York from 1903-1928. Educated at Glasgow 
University and Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford, since 1888; Vicar of Portsea, 1806- 
1001; Canon of St, Paul's, 1901; Bishop of 
Stepney, 1901-1903. 

Lang land, or Langley. Robert (circa 1339-1400), 
author of The Vision of Tiers Flawman . 
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Longton, Stephen (1151-1228). was Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1213. and one of the chief 
instruments in forcing the Magna Carta from 
John. 

Lonkester, Professor Sir Edwin Ray (1847-1929). 
one of the most learned of scientists. He 
founded in 1884 the Marine Biological Associa¬ 
tion. and was Director of the Natural History 
Departments of the British Museum; he was 
President of the British Association. 

Lansbnry, Rt. Hon. George (b. 1859). P.C.. First 
Conimr. of Works 1929. Prominent member 
of Independent Labour Party. M.P., Bow and 
Bromley. 

Lansdowne, Henry. 6th Marquis o! (1845-1927). 
Secretary for War. 1895 to 1900. and Secretary 
for Foreign Allaire from 1900 to 1905. Gover¬ 
nor-General of Canada from 1883 to 1888. and 
from 1888 to 1893 Viceroy of India. Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords after 
1906, and In the Coalition Government of 1915- 
1910 held oifice as Minister without portfolio. 
Lansing, Robert, U.S. Secretary of State. June 
1915 to Feb. 1920, whose forceful work in 
helping forward the cause of the Allies against 
Germany was of great service. Was previously 
Adviser on International Law to his Govern¬ 
ment. 

Lao-Tze, one of the ancient philosophers of China, 
who flourished alxmt COO n.c. The work upon 
which his fame rests was entitled The Toth lo 
Virtue . 

Laplace. Marquis de (1749-1827). a celebrated 
French astronomer and the author of the 
nebular hypothesis. 

Lardnor, Dionysius (1793-1859). was for a number 
of years Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy at University College. Ixrndon. 
and published a Cabinet CyclojtatUa ot the Arts 
aiui Sciences, which extended to over 130 
volumes. 

La Rochefoucauld. F., Duo de (1013-1080). a 
renowned French statesman and writer of the 
lx>uls XIV. period. Ilis Reflections and Moral 
Maxims Is a classic. 

Lasker. Emmanuel. Ph D. (b. 1808). world's chess 
champion from 1894-1920. 

Latimer, Hugh (circa 1485-1555). the English 
Reformer who became Bishop of Worcester 
under Henry VIII., but when Mary came to 
the throne was condemned as a heretic, and 
burned at the stake. 

lAud, William (1573-1045). an eminent ecclesi¬ 
astic. who, after tilling three minor bishoprics, 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury In 1033. 
He did much to direct the policy of Charles I., 
and when trouble followed, he was Impeached 
by the I»ng Parliament and committed to 
the Tower. Was tried for treason and be¬ 
headed. 

Lauderdale. Duke o! (1010-1082). the son of the 
first Karl of Liudcrdalo, was one of the famous 
••Cabal " Ministry. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid (1841-1919). Premier of 
< ana/ia from 1890 to 1911. and the only French- 
Canadian who has held that position. An 
ardent Liberal Imperialist. 

Lauder. Sir Harry iMacLennan) 0*. 1870). Famous 
singer of Scottish Bongs and Ixillad*. Composts 
own songs and writes own music. K nighted 1919 
for services in raising money for war purposes. 
Lavery, 8ir John, K.A. (b. 1850). Eminent por¬ 
trait painter. 

iAvoialer, Antoine Laurent (1743-1794). often 
called the " father of modem chemistry," was 
l*om In Paris, and was the first to establish 
the fact that combustion is a form of chemical 
action. 

Iaw, Rt. Hon. A. Bonar (1858-1923). was M.P. 
(Central Division. Glasgow), Prime Minister, 
Oct. 1922 to May 1923. when lll-hcalth com¬ 
pelled him to resign; lord Privy Seal. 1919- 
1921; leader of the House of Common*. 1910. 
In 1902-A was Parliamentary Kecretary to the 
Board of Trad*. In Nov. 1911 succeeded Mr. 
Balfour as leader of the Unionist Party. Secre¬ 
tary for the Colonies in the Coalition Govern¬ 
ment of 1916; Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1910-18; Plenipotentiary Peace Conference; 
burled In Westminster Abbey, 
taw, John (1071-1729). a Scottish financier, who. 
having vainly proposed a paper currency to his 
own countrymen, crossed to France and suc¬ 


ceeded in getting the French Government to 
take it up. 

Lawrence, Sir Allred Tristram (b. 1843), Judge 
of the High Court, was educated at Trinity 
Hall. Cambridge, called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple In 1869, subsequently api>ointed 
Recorder of Windsor, and in 1882 became Junior 
Counsel to the Admiralty. He was elevated 
to the Bench. 1901. ami received a knighthood. 
Lord Chief Justice. 1921-2. and raised to the 
Peerage as Baron Trevethin. 

Lawrence, D. H. (1885-1930). one of the most 
powerful modem novelists. Author of The 
White Peacock, Sons and Lovers, lht Plumed 
Serpent, etc. 

Lawrence, Col. T. E. (1>. 1838). changed name to 
bhaw by Deed Poll. 1927. A specialist on 
Arab atlairs; has published two lxx>ks of im¬ 
portance. lhc Seven Pillars of Wisdom and 
Revolt in the Desert. 

Lawrence, Sir Thcmas (1769-1830). one of the 
fashionable portrait painters of his day, and 
among the most successful in his own line of 
all lime. 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (1829-1906), a popular Li lx?nil 
politician and champion of the Temperance 
cause; a witty and eloquent speaker, and a man 
of much personal attractiveness. 

Leacock, Stephen, Head of the Dept, of Political 
Economy. McGill University, but l>est known 
throughout the world :ls a humorous writer. 

Leader, Beniamin Williams, K.A. (1831-1923), 
one of the leading British landscai>e painters. 

Lecky. Rt Hon. W. E. Hartpole (1838-1903), an 
eminent historian. His best-known works are 
The il\ story oj Rationalism and The LlislorvoJ 
European Morals. 

Lee, Lord, ol Fare ham. G.C.S.I.. G.B.E., K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., First lord of the Admiralty 1921-22. 
Minister of Agriculture 1919-21. having pre¬ 
viously .acted as Director-Gen. of Food Produc¬ 
tion (b. 1808). M.P. for Far chain Div. of Hants. 
1900-18. Presented Chequers Court to the 
nation as a residence for British Premiers. 1917. 
Viscount 1922. 

Lee. Nathaniel ( circa 1650-1692). an* English 
drainatUtwhofie tragedies," The Rival Queens 
" Theodosius." and "Nero," were all plays of 

mark. 

Lee, Robert Edward (1807-70). was one of the 
ablest of the Confederate generals in the 
American Civil War, and Coiimiunder-lu-ChIcf 
when the final surrender was made at Appo¬ 
mattox in 1865. 

Lee. Sir Sidnoy (1869-1926). the great authority on 
bhakespeure. and Joint editor with Sir Ixrslie 
Stephen of the JMctionury of A’ alioual lhograi>hv, 
exercising undivided control over the comple¬ 
tion of that monumental work during the hist 
ten years of Its publication, ill* article on King 
Edward VII., In a supplementary volume pub¬ 
lished in 1912, caused wane sensation by a free¬ 
dom of comment unusual In dealing with illus¬ 
trious personages recently dead. 

Ixech. John (1817-1864). perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar of all the Punch artists, whose sketches and 
cartoon* were the life and soul of the paper for 
many years. 

Leibnitz, Oottided W. von (1616-1716). the Ger¬ 
man writer and philosopher who propounded a 
new system of pbllouophy. In which he main¬ 
tained that the ultimate elements of the uni¬ 
verse are Individual centres of force or monad*. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley. Earl ot (1631-1688), was 
the famous favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was appointed to the command of the Land 
forces when the Armada threatened. 

I^ichardt, Friedrich (b. 1813), won a native of 
Berlin, who gained renown by his Australian 
exploration*, more particularly In Northern 
Queensland. He was never heard of after 
April. 1848. and 1» Kupjioscd Ot have loot his life 
on the Qipc York Peninsula. 

Leighton, Lord 1 1830-1896). a successful English 
painter and sculptor who chiefly adhered to 
classical subjects and was renowned for his 
extreme delicacy of finish and splendour of colour. 
Among his more famous painting* are " Venus 
Disrobing." " Clytcmnestra." and " The Garden 
of the liesperides." lie wa s made R.A. in 1869. 
and from 1878 to his death wa* P.U.A., l>elng 
raised Ot the peerage only a few month* before 
hi* death. 
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Leighton, Robert (1611-1694). a noted Scottish 
divine. His Rules for a Holy Life i« a work of 
remarkable purity of thought. 

Lely* Sir Peter (1018-1080). the famous painter to 
whom we owe so many of the portraits of the 
beauties of the Court of Charles H. He was a 
German, whose proper name was Van tier racs. 
Lenin. Vladimir Ilyich Ul'yanov (1870-1924). an 
active worker for the Russian Revolution from 
1893-1917 both " underground ” In Russia and 
abroad. It was in this period that the revolu-. 
tionary Social-Democratic party was formed. 
An uncompromising revolutionary group, 
known as the Bolsheviks, developed within this 
party and Lenin was its leading spirit. In 
April 1917 Lenin returned to Russia. In the 
1917 October Revolution the Provisional 
Government was overthrown by the Bolsheviks 
and Lenin became President of the new Govern¬ 
ment. the Council of People’s Commissars—the 
Sovnarkom. From 1917 to his death in 1924 
Lenin remained the active head of the Russian 
Soviet Government. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). one of the greatest 
all-round geniuses the world has known. 
Famed as the painter of " The Inst Supper. ’ 

" The Head of Medusa.” and other great works. 
Leonidas was king of Sparta at the time of the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 480 im\. and led 
the defence of the Pass of Thermopylae, where 
he fell. 

Le Sage, Alain Ren6 (1008-1747). author of the 
famous stories Gil Bias and Le I > table fioiteux, 
also a dramatist of note. He died at Boulogne. 
Leslie, Charles Robert (1794-1859). an eminent 
British painter and Academician; produced 
many notable pictures, including “The Play- 
Scene from Hamlet,” ” Sancho Panza and the 
Duchess,” etc. 

Leslie* David (d. 1082). a Scottish general who 
fought under Cromwell at Mars ton Moor. but. 
later, went over to the Royalists. 

Lesseps, Vicomto Ferdinand do (1805-1894). an 
engineer of large ideas who. while Vice-Consul at 
Alexandria, conceived the plan of the Suez 
Canal, which work was completed in 1809. He 
afterwards projected the original Panama Canal, 
which failed. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-1781). a noted 
German critic and dramatic poet, whose must 
celebrated work was his ” Laocoon.” 

Lever. Charles (1806-1872). a novelist of force and 
humour, who met with great success In his de 
piction of Irish life and character. 

Lcverhulmc, 1st Viscount of the Western Isles 
(or. 1922) (W. H. Lever) (1851-1925). Chair¬ 
man ami founder of Lever Brothers, Ltd.* Port 
.Sunlight, was for many years prominent as 
a business pioneer and man of affairs and one 
of the most practical exponents of the industrial 
partnership movement. Presented the lease of 
Stafford House (now Lancaster House) to the 
nation for the punnjses of the London Museum 
W.r.). 

Leverhulmo. 2nd Viscount of the Western Isles. 
William Hulmc Lever, b. Bolton. Mar. 25,1888; 
M.A. Trinity College. Cambridge. Governor of 
Lever Brothers Ltd. and Unilever Limited; 
Chairman of A. A F. Pears Ltd. 

Lcverrier, Urbain (1811-1877), the French astro¬ 
nomer, co-discov erer with John Couch Adams of 
the planet Neptune. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory (1775-1818). a writer, 
of 1/mdon birth, who caused a great sensation 
in 1795 by publishing his novel The AJonk\ a 
strange mixture of mystery, horror and in¬ 
delicacy. It made him famous. 

Lewis, Sinclair tb. 1885). an American author 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1931. 

Liobig, Justus Baron von (1803-73). a German 
chemist and prufe-ssor. who attained world¬ 
wide celebrity for hLs many discoveries in con¬ 
nection with applied chemistry. Among other 
things, he Invented a famous extract of meat. 

Li Hung Chang (1823-1901). an astute ami en¬ 
lightened Chinese statesman, who by sheer 
ability rose from a humble position to l>c 
Chief Minister, and exercised almost supreme 
control for a number of years over the affairs 
of his native Empire. 

Lilly* William (1602-61). a noted astrologlst and 
prophetic alumnae concocier. 

Lin aero, Thomas (circa 1400-1524). was an 


eminent doctor, and the founder of the College 
of Physicians. In later life he became a divine, 
and also published translations of Galen’s 
works. 

Lincoln. Abraham (1809-65), was a native of 
Kentucky; In early life he became a lawyer, 
and was returned to Congress in 1846 from 
Sprlngfteld. Illinois, and in 1861 was elected 
10th President of the United States, when he 
delivered his famous anti-slavery pronounce¬ 
ment, which led to the Civil War of 1861-1865. 
In 1864 he was re-elected, and in the following 
year was assassinated by John Wilkes Booth. 

T.ind, Jenny (1820-87). a famous prlma donna, 
who made a great sensation by her wonderful 
voice for some seasons in London and in 
America, from 1847 onward. She was a 
native of Stockholm, and as a girl had Bung In 
the streets. She married Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
the composer. 

Lindbergh, Colonel Charlo3 A. (b. 1902), aviator, 
famous for his solo iliuht across the Atlantic 
from N. York to Paris la 1927 (331 hours). 

Linlithgow, Marquess of. K.T., G.C.I.E., D.L., 
T.D. (b. 1887). Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian. Royal Commissioner on Indian 
Agriculture. 1920-28; Civil Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, 1922-24. 

Linnmus, Carl von (1707-78), a tireless Swedish 
doctor and scientist who became one of the 
most distinguished of naturalists, and the 
founder of modem botany. His Systtma 
Naturae was published in 1735. and other 
monumental works followed, lie was the 
first to expound the true principles for defining 
genera and species. 

Lipton, Sir Thomas J., Bart., K.C.V.O. (1850-1931). 
after an adventurous early career in America, 
started shopkeeping in his native Glasgow, and 
in course of a few years became the largest 
shopkeeper in the world. Is renowned for his 
charities, and his attempts to win the America 
Yachting Cup. Was knighted in 1898, and 
created a baronet in 1902. 

Lister, Lord (1827-1912). achieved renown for his 
discovery of the antiseptic treatment which 
has accomplished so much on behalf of surgery. 
Liszt, Franz (1811-80). a pianist and composer of 
Bplendid powers. As a pianist he was un¬ 
equalled for many years. His best known 
compositions are his ” Hungarian Rhapsodies.** 
Liverpool, Chas. Jonkinson, 1st Earl of (1770- 
1828), Prime Minister for nearly 15 years (1812- 
1827). 

Livingstone. David (1813-1873), the explorer and 
missionary, whoso discoveries in Africa greatly 
advanced geographical knowledge. 

Llewellyn, Sir William (b. 1863). President of the 
Royal Academy since 1928. a portrait painter 
of many notable sitters. 

Lloyd George, RL Hon. D., O.M., M.P. (b. 1863). 
became Chairman of the Liberal Party. 1024. 
Prime Minister. Dec. 1910-1922. has repre¬ 
sented Carnarvon since 1800. In 1905 was 
made President of the Board of Trade. Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, from 1908 to 1915. 
Introduced the National Insurance Bill in 1911. 
In financing the war up to June, 1915, he 
showed great capacity. On the formation of 
Uie Coalition Government he became Minister of 
Munitions, and on the death of Lord Kitchener 
Secretary for War. As a War Premier he 
displayed activity, resourcefulness, and driving 
power which proved a tremendous intlucnco 
in bringing about the defeat of Germany; 
and at the Peace Conference, in conjunction 
with Clemenceau and President Wilson, ho 
whs a master spirit. 

Lloyd. Rt. Hon. Lord, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., D.S.O., 
High Commissioner in Egypt, succeeding Lord 
Alienbv, 1925. Student of Eastern politics. 
Locke, W. J. (1803-1930), novelist and dramatist, 
was one of the most prolific of our modern 
story-writers. Stella Maris , The Fortunate 
Vouth . and The Beloved Vagabond aro among 
his best-known works. Was Secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects from 1897 
to 1907. 

Lockhart, J. G. (1794-1854). eon-ln-law of Sir 
Walter Scott, whose life he wrote. 

Lockyer, Sir Norman. K.C.B.. F.Tt.3. <1836- 
1920). a distinguished scientist and astronomer. 
Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph (b. 1851). Principal of 
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Birmingham University. 1900-1919. A great 
scientist interested in psychical research. 
President, British Association. 1912. Author 
of Faith and Science, etc. 

London, Bishop oL (See Ingram.) 

Londonderry, Chas. Stewart Vane-Tempest, 6th 
Marquis of (1852-1914). Conservative states¬ 
man. A prominent figure in the Ulster auti- 
Home Rule campaign. 1904-14. 

Longlellow, H. W. (1807-821, an American poet 
who produced a number of volumes of poetry of 
great purity of thought and beauty of language. 
Lonsdale, Earl of, K.G., G.C.V.O. (b. 1857). a 
keen sportsman and race-horse owner; owns 
c . 175 thousand acres. 

Lotze, Rudolph Hermann (1317-81). a renowned 
German psychologist. 

Loubet, Emile (b. 1838). ex-PresIdcnt of France, 
was the son of a poor farmer, studied for the 
law. became a successful advocate, and was 
returned to the National Assembly in 1876. 
Was mode Senator in 1895. tilled the office of 
Premier in 1892, was President of the Senate in 
1895, and in 1899. on the sudden death of 
President Faure. became President of the 
Republic, an exalted position which he tilled 
with great distinction until 1900. 

Louis XIV. (1038-1715) reigned over France from 
1043 to his death. He was responsible for 
corrupting Charles II.. for the persecution of 
the Huguenot*. the repeal of the edict of Nantes, 
and for the war of the Spanish Succession. He 
was a sensual, luxury-loving king, but en¬ 
couraged arts and literature. 

Louis XV. (1710-74), called the Well-Beloved. 
Was the most licentious of his race, and an 
inveterate hater of England. 

Louis XVI. (1754-93). was the apathetic and un¬ 
fortunate French king who married Marie 
Antoinette, allowed his country to be swayed by 
first one statesman and then another, until 
at last he saw himself divested of every shred 
Of power by the Revolutionists. How he and 
his Queen were sutisoqucnUy imprisoned and 
sent to the guillotiuc all students of French 
history know. 

Lover, 8amuel (1797-1868), an Irish song-writer 
and novelist. His Unruly Andy Is a most 
humorous story of Irish life and character. 

Ixnv, David (b. 1891). the well-known caricaturist 
and cartoonist. Joined the stall of the Evening 
titandard, 1927. 

Lowell. James Russell (1810-1801). an American 
writer and poet of singular power and humour. 
Lowthor, J. W. (b. 1855). Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 1905-1921. Chairman of Ways and 
Means from 1895 to 1905. M.P. for Penrith. 
18H6-1911. Created Viscount Ullswater. 1921. 
Loyola. Ignatius do (1401-1556), was the founder 
of the order of Jesuits. 

Lucretius, TUus Callus (05-62 li.r.), the Roman 
poet w We ** De Re rum Nature" Is noted for 
!U exposition of the atomic theory of I^euclppus. 
Lugard, Lord, G.C.M.O., C.B., D.K.O. (b. 1H5 h>. 
has a brilliant record for services in Africa 
and India. Afghan War of 1879; Soudan. 
1H85; Burma. 1880-1887; Uganda. 1889-1892. 
First High Commissioner Northern Nigeria, 
1900-1900; Governor of Hong Kong, 1907- 
12; Governor of Nigeria, 1912-13; Governor- 
Gen. of Nigeria. 1914-19. Heroine British 
Member of Ixaucuc of Nations Permanent 
Mandates Commission. 1922. 
lather, Martin (1483-15401. the great German 
Reformer. Was ordained a priest In 1507. 
Became Professor of Theology at the University 
of Wlttenljerg and until 1517 was an ortliodox 
Roman Catholic. His first Idea of revolt 
occurred when he saw Indulgence* being sold, a 
practice which he openly condemned. For 
thl4 he was excoimnimtouted. and summoned 
before * the Diet at Worms, where he marie a 
memorable defence. He then sei»arated him¬ 
self from the Roman Catholics. and Isatan to 

t rench the Reformed Hellglovi, hli doctrine 
elng formulated hi the oorifesMiori of Augsburg. 
Ha lived to sec the principles of the Reformation 
. widely established. 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin. K.C.I.E., It.A. (b. 1869). 
Knighted In 1918; a fatuous architect; 
£*bcner of the Cenotaph, the New Delhi. New 
Britis h Km bossy. Washington, etc. 
hJcurguj, the Spartan legislator, who flourished 


about 844 b.c., he drew up a series of laws which 
endured for 700 years. 

Lyell, Sir Charles (1797-1875), a distinguished 
geologist whose researches shed great light 
upon geological science, and whose Principles 
of Geology placed that science on an improved 
tyasia. He was a supporter of the Darwinian 
theory. 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer, 1st Lord (1803-73), a 
prolific novelist and dramatist, whose romantic 
stories made him famous, and included Pelham. 
The Last Days of Pompeii , and The Paxtons. 



Maartens, Maarten (1858-1915) (real name J.M. W. 
Van dcr Poorten-Schwartz), a Dutch novelist 
who wrote in English. 

Macadam, John Loudon (1750-1830). was a 
Scottish engineer who invented the process of 
road-repairing which bear* his name, and con¬ 
sists of covering the highway with small pieces 
of hard stone of small and regular size, and 
forming a l>ed of them by heavy uniform 
pressure. His method was widely adopted. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord usoo- 
59), the most brilliant historian of the Victorian 
era. His fame was assured by his Essays and 
Lays of Ancient Koine, and his History did more 
than confirm it. He was a son of Zachary 
Macaulay! 1768-1838), the anti-slavery agitator, 
and sat in Parliament as mernlier for Caine 
for some years, also serving for five years as a 
menilwr of the Supreme Council of Calcutta. 
On his home-coming, he again entered Parlia¬ 
ment as member for Edinburgh, and gained a 
new celebrity by his speeches. He at different 
times tilled the offices of Paymaster-General 
and Secretary for War. and was raised to the 
peerage In 1H57. Both Ix>rd Macaulay and his 
father lie buried In Westminster Abbey. 

Macbeth, according to Holinshed'n Chronicle, was 
the usurping Scottish king who succeeded 
Duncan, whom he murdered. Mocl>eth was 
slain by Duncan’s son Malcolm In 1056. after a 
reign of seventeen years. Ills history forms the 
subject of Shakespeare’s celebrated tragedy. 

McCarthy, Justin (1830-1912), Irish politician* 
novelist, anil historian, from 1879 to 1896 was 
a prominent member of the Irish Party In 
Parliament, succeeding Mr. Parnell In 1890 In 
the leadership of the parly. 

Macdonald, Flora (1720-90), attracted much 
romantic Interest by her bravery in conducting 
Prince " Charlie ” to the Isle of Skye, when he 
was pursued. She afterwards married and 
settled in America, but ended her days In 
8k ye. 

MacDonald, Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay, PC., 1924. 
F.K.S., 1930 (b. I860).of humble Scottish birth, 
he rose to be Prime Minister, First lord of 
the Treasury and Sec. of State for Foreign 
Alfalrs In the first British IjUxmr Government. 
Jan. to Nov. 1924. Prime Minister and First 
Ix>rd of the Treasury 1929 and again in 1931. 
Lalxmr incrnlsT for Ixdcester 1906-IK. Abcr- 
nvon 1022-29. Hen ham Division of Durham 
1929-31, and Nationalist Lalsnir Member for 
Heahain Division of Durham 1031. Chair¬ 
man of the Independent labour Party 1006- 
1909. Secretary of the Lalmur Party 1900-11, 
lender of the LaUnir Party 1911-11 and 
uguln 1922-31. Leader of Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment. 1931. 

Macfarren. 6lr George (1813-87). was a distin¬ 
guished English comp<*er of both sacred and 
secular music. 

Mochiaveili. Nicolo (1469-1527). a Florentine 
diplomatist and historian, whose Ixjok, It 
Principe, lias maintained Its celebrity as a 
masterly exposition of the method of governing 
by artifice. 

McKenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald (b. 1863). Ixjcnmo 
Chairman of the Midland Bunk. 1919; has 
represented North Monmouthshire. 1895- 
1918. Wum Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
In 1905, and President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion In 1907 and Introduced the Education 
Bill of 1908. In 1908 became First J/>nl of 
the Admiralty, In 1911 Home Secretary, and 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1916 to 
Dec. 1916. 
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Mackensen, Field-Marshal A. von (b. 1840). a 
leading German general. Entered Army In 
1870. and served in the Franco-Prussian War. 
A great organiser and military authority; 
responsible for the conduct of the campaign 
against the Russians In 1915. 

Mackenzie, Sir A. C„ Mus. Doc. (b. 1847). Prin¬ 
cipal of It.A. of Music. 1888-1924. a British 
composer who has gained fame by the operas 
of " Colomba.” “ The Troubadour,” and 44 His 
Majesty.” Among his numerous cantatas. 
“The Bride.” 44 The Rose of Sharon.” and 
“ The Dream of Jubal ” take high rank. 
Maclagan, E. R. D., C.B.E.. F.S.A. (b. 1879). 
became Director and Secretary of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 1924. 

Maclay, Baron Joseph P., Shipping Controller 
Dec. 1910 (b. 1857). One of the Clyde Trustees, 
and a noted shipowner. Raised to the Peerage 
October 1922. 

M'Clintock, Admiral Sir Francis (1819-1907), 
Arctic explorer, noted for his expeditions in 
search of Sir John Franklin, discovering numer¬ 
ous relics. 

Ma c lis p, Daniel (1800-70), a distinguished painter 
and R.A. 

Macmillan, Rt. Hon. Lord, K.C. (b. 1873), a Lord of 
Appeal. In 1924 was Lord Advocate for Scotland. 
Macnamora, Rt. Hon. Dr. T. J., P.C. (b. 1861.) 
Minister of Labour. 1920-22; a prominent 
liberal politician, formerly teacher and the 
editor of 77*4* School Mister. Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, 1907-08. 

McNeill, James (b. 1809). Governor-General of 
Irish Free State. 1927; had successful career in 
India; was a supporter of Sinn Fein in early 
stages; High Commissioner of LF.S. in London, 
1923. 

Macplierson, Rt. Hon. Ian, M.P. (b. 1880). Minister 
of Pensions. 1920-22. Chief Sec. for Ireland. 
1919-20; was Under-Sec. for War Dec. 1910 
to Jan. 1919. Has represented Roes ami 
Cromarty from 1911. Made a Privy Councillor 
in 1018 . K.C. 1919. 

Macready, Gen. Rt. Hon. Sir Novil. Bart., G.C.M.O., 
K.C.B. (b. 1802). Commander-In-Chief Irish 
Forces, 1920-22. Commissioner of Met. Police. 
1918-20. Served Egypt, S. Africa, Euroi>enn 
War; member of Army Comic 11,1918. Retired 
from Army. 1923. 

Macready. W. C. il 193-1873). a famous tragedian. 
McCurdy. Rt. Hon. Charles A., K.C. (b. 1*70). 
M.P. Northampton, 1910-1923; Minister of 
Food. 1900-1922; previously Parliamentary 
Sec. Ministry of Food. 

Madden, Admiral ol tho Fleet, Sir Charles. Bt., 

G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., 1st Sea Lord. 
July. 1927-30; was Commander-lu-Chief 
Atlantic Fleet. 1919-22. First and lS’iiicipal 
A.D.C. to the King. 1922-24. 

Mactorlinck, Maurice (b. 18021. the dictiurulshed 
Belgian poet and critical writer, liis \ ..ncipal 
works are I.n Princaee MaUHnc. Pcilcas ft 
Mi liMihds, Jai Sayc-sse ct h and The 

Double Garden. 

Magellan, Ferdinand (1470-1521), a famous Portu¬ 
guese navigator, and couunander of the first 
expedition (1519) to R3il round the world. 
Maintcnon, Mnio. do (1035-1719). after being the 
wife of the poet 8carron. drifted into Court 
circles, and so fascinated Louis XIV. that he 
ultimately married her. At his death ghc 
retired to a convent. 

Mallbran, Maria (1808-36), was one of the most 
famous operatic Fingers of her time. 

Malory, Sir Thomas (circa 1430-70). compiled 
the Metric d'Arthur, which was printed by 
Caxton in 1485. 

Malthus, Thomas R. (1706-1831), was an English 
clergyman and political economist who in his 
CN*ay on The Principle of PopulUum proposed 
to limit the increase of population by dis¬ 
couraging marriage and otherwise. 

Mandeville, Sir John (circa 1300-72). 77i^ 

VoivaQCL and Traraile of Sir Jotui Marui+riUc, 
the first book of travels published in England, 
and probably fuller of romance than realitv. 
Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal (1808-1892). 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, was a 
prominent Anglican Churchman up to 1861 
J°i?ed the Church of Rome and hi 
succeeded Cardinal Wiseman at Wt*t- 
tninster. 


Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93), one of the leading 
actors in the French Reign of Terror. Killed 
by Charlotte Corday. 

Marco Polo (1250-1323), the famous Venetian 
traveller and explorer, who made journeys 
through China, India, and other eastern 
countries, and published the record of his 
various wanderings, recounting the many 
wonders and marvels he had seen—a record 
which seemed for the most part beyond credence 
to his contemporaries, but now largely con¬ 
firmed. 

Marconi, Marchess (cr. 1929), Guglielmo Marconi 
(b. 1874), an ingenious Italian electrician who 
was educated at Leghorn and Bologna. Coming 
to England, he studied with Sir William Preece. 
and In 189G brought forward an apparatus by 
which he succeeded in sending wireless mes¬ 
sages. In 1902 succeeded In transmitting trans¬ 
oceanic messages. Established a public wire¬ 
less telegraph service across the Atlantic In 
1907. Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics, 1909. 
Entered into an important contract with the 
British Government in 1912 for establishing 
wireless stations at different points through¬ 
out the Empire—a contract which was revised 
considerably in the following year after the 
sittings of the Marconi Committee of Inquiry. 
Ixwt tho sight of an eye In a motor accident in 
1912. Made horn G.C.V.O., July 1014. Is 
a Senator of Italy. Since 1930, President of 
Reale Accademla dTtolia. 

Margaret, “ Tho Maid of Norway/’ as she was 
called, was the daughter of Eric EL. King of 
Norway, and became direct heir to the Scottish 
throne on the death of her grandfather. Alex¬ 
ander III. of Scotland, but died on her way 
to Scotland. 

Margaret, St. (1047-93), wife of Malcolm Can more, 
and Queen of Scotland. She was a devout 
Christian, and zealous in her efforts to convert 
her husband's people, her good deeds toing held 
In such profound remembrance that she was 
canonised in 1250. 

Maria, Louisa (1791-1847). daughter of Francis I. 
of Austria, became wife of Napoleon in 1810. 
and bore him a son. (See Napoleon n.) 

Maria Theresa (1717-80) was a woman of remark¬ 
able strength of character and ability, and 
succeeded her father. Charles VI., as Empress of 
Germany. 

Marie Antoinette (1755-93) was daughter of the 
Emperor Francis I. of Austria, and became 
wife of Louis XVI. of France. She entered 
with spirit into the gaiety of French Court 
life, and drew down upon heraclf much popular 
hatred In consequence. In the terrible events 
which followed the outbreak of the Revolution 
she was one of the chief sufferers, but bore her 
fate with dignity and resignation, and met 
her death on the scaffold with unflinching 
courage. 

Marius. Cains (nr. 155-flO). wna one of tho most 
ufstlnguKhcd Roman generals, a tribune of the 
people, pnctoT. and six times Consul. He was 
Propnetor of Spain in 114 u.o. 

Mark Antony. (See Antony.) 

Markham, Sir Clomcnts (1830-1916), President 
of tlie Royal (Geographical Society, and one of 
the mwt eminent of modern explorers. He 
served In the Arctic Expedition of 1850-51, 
and was geographer to the Abyssinian Expedi¬ 
tion In 1*67. Ho was the Introducer of the 
quinine-yielding cinchona-tree from Peru to 
British India. 

Marlborough, Duke o! (1650-1722). the celebrated 
English general of the Queen Anne and William 
HE period. 

Marlowe. Christopher (1564-93). one of the 
greatest of the Elizabethan dramatists. His 
principal plays am •• Dr. Faust us.” 44 Tnmbar- 
laine the Great/ 4 44 Edward II.” and 44 Tho 
Jew of Malta.” lie was killed in a tavern 
brawl at l>eptford. 

Marmont. Marshal (1774-1852). was one of Napo¬ 
leon s most famous generals. 

Marochetii. Baron Carlo (1805-417). an Italian 
sculptor who lived In England for many 
years. 

Marryat, Captain Frederick (1702-1848). an 
exceedingly popular writer of sea stories. 
Author of Pdcr Simple, The Kina's Ourn. Jacob 
PaU/i/uJ, eta 
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Martial (43-104) was bom at Bilbills in Spain, but 
spent the greater part of his life in Rome, where 
he acquired much fame as a poet and epi¬ 
grammatist. 

Martin-Harvey, Sir John (b. 1863), Knighted in 
1921; a famous British actor. 

Martin, St. (316-400), a French monk who founded 
the convent of Polctiers, and later was made 
Bishop of Tours. 

Marvell, Andrew (1020-78). poet and diplomatist, 
friend of Milton. 

Marx, Karl (1818-83). an active Socialist, who 
was expelled from France, and from 1845 lived 
mainly In England, where he identilled himself 
with the cau«e of the labouring classes and was 
a most earnest worker. His work Das Kopitot . 
is a powerful fragment, only one volume being 
published. 

Mary L (1516-58), daughter of Henry VIII. Was 
Queen of England from 1553 to her death. She 
was a strenuous Roman Catholic, and entirely 
reversed the religious order of things during 
her brief reign, persecuting. Imprisoning, and 
burning at the stake many of the Protestant 
reformers, nearly three hundred persons being 
put to death during her short reign as heretics. 
She was married to Philip of Spain in 1554. 

Mary II. (1062-94), daughter of James II. Came 
to the English throne in 1089, having been 
married to her cousin, William of Orange, 
fifteen months previously. They reigned 
Jointly, after assenting to the M Declaration 
of Righto/* until her demise. 

Mary, Queen of Scots (1642-87). was a daughter 
of James V. of Scotland, and was married to the 
Dauphin of France at sixteen years of age. and 
lived at the French Court. On the death of 
her husband in 1500 she returned to Scotland, 
and for a time was the acknowledged Queen of 
the Scoto. In 1665 she married Lord Danilcy. 
and thenceforward from one a uk* and another 
her entanglements Increased. Jealous of Rlzzio, 
the Queen’s Italian secretary, Damley had him 
murdered In Holyrood Palace, in the presence 
of the Queen, and twelve months later Darnlcy 
himself was murdered by Both well, who married 
Mary three mouths afterwards. The Scottish 
nobles, angered by these various acto. rebelled 
against Mary, and she was made prisoner and 
confined in Loch Leven Castle, compelled to 
abandon Bothwell and to sign an Act of 
Abdication in favour of her son. Escaping to 
England, she sought the protection of Eliza- 
beth. but that monarch refused to give her 
her freedom, and Imprisoned her for the next 
nineteen years In various castles, and ulti¬ 
mately had her beheaded oil a charge of con¬ 
spiracy. She was burled in Peterborough 
Cathedral, but after her son James 1. i»f Eng- 
land ascended the throne her remains were 
removed to Westminster Abbey. 

Mascagni, Pietro (b. 1863). the Italian composer, 
attained sudden celebrity by his " Cavallerla 
Rusticaliu " In 1890. and has since produced a 
number of operas of a more ambitious character, 
but perhaps not up to the level of his first effort. 
Masefield, John, appointed Poet Iziurcate in 1930. 
A prolific writer of notable poems as well as 
numerous plays. 

Massinger. Philip <1683-1040), a dramatist of ex¬ 
ceptional power, ills cleverest play was " A 
New Way to Pay Old Dcbto.” 

MaUyg, Qulnttn (1406-1630), a distinguished 
Flemish painter, who was originally u black¬ 
smith. He excelled In Scriptural subjects. 
Maude, General Sir 6taniey, K.C.R.. Commander- 
In-Chief of the British Forces in Mesopotamia. 
1916-17 (1864-1917). The capture of Kut 
and Baghdad In 1917 afforded high testimony 
to his generalship. Died from cholera. 
Man gh n n , W. 8. (b. 1674), a well-known play¬ 
wright and novelist. 

Maurtoe. Frederick Denison (1805-72). a loader 
of religious thought and social reform, his 
Theological E^riyt being characterised by ideas 
_ then regarded as very advanced. 

Mawion. Sir Douglas (b. 1882 ). commander of the 
Australian Antarctic expedition of 1911; 
previously a mcinlicr of the Hhackieton exisjdl- 
Uoo. His party endured terrible sufferings in 
ali died except himself. In 1913 he 
established a scientific station on the Macquarie 
Islands, Knighted 1914. 


Maxim. Sir Hiram (1840-1916). the inventor of the 

famous automatic quick-firing gun. 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1831-1879). the eminent 
scientist and mathematician, was bom at Edin¬ 
burgh and educated at Edinburgh University 
and at Cambridge. As a writer on heat, light, 
electricity, and kindred subjects he displayed 
rare gifts. 

Maxwell, Sir James Crawford, M.D., K.B.E., 
C.M.G. (b. 1869); became Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia. 1927. 

Mazarin, Juies (1602-01). an Italian Cardinal who 
became chief Minister of State under Louis 
XIV.. and was for a number of years the prac¬ 
tical ruler of France. lie succeeded Richelieu. 

Mazeppa, Ivan (1644-1709). the hero of Byron's 
Poem, was a real personage, ami a Pole, and was 
tied naked on the back of a wild horse, and so 
sent out across the Russian desert, for an 
intrigue with a noble's wife. He was liberated 
by Cossacks and afterwards attained an 
honourable f*>$ition. 

M a zzi n l. Giuseppe (1805-72). an Italian patriot, 
who. in hid endeavours to secure the indepen¬ 
dence of Italy, incurred the disfavour of the 
authorities, and was compelled to leave the 
country. He started a newspaper called Younj 
Itolu at Marseilles, and In 1837 came to London, 
and kept up his attacks upon existing govern¬ 
ment*. in 1848 he was back in Rome, and was 
elected dictator of the Roman Republic. He 
was not allowed to hold this position long, how¬ 
ever, for the French occupied Rome and Mazzinl 
was driven to England again. The unitlcatlou 
of Italy was accomplished In other ways than 
those advocated by Mazzinl. but he lived to see 
Victor Emmanuel King of United Italy. 

Mechnikov, Ilya (1845-1916). iui eminent Kumian 
biologist; awarded Nobel Prize fur Medicine 
1908. 

MeKsonier, J. L. (1815-91), an eminent French 
modem painter. 

Melba, Dame Nolhe. G.B.E. (1805-1931). the cele¬ 
brated j/rima donna, was Ixirn In Meltxmrne— 
her father being a Scotsman named .Mitchell, 
and her mother of Spanish descent—and made 
her lUbut in 1887 at Brussels, since which time 
her career was one of unbroken success. 

Melbourne, VLcount (1779-1848), Queen Victoria's 
first premier, holding office over six years, and 
identified with many important LIIktuI 
measures. 

Melchett, Lord. Title taken by Sir Alfred Mond 

(q.r.). 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1800-47). the cele¬ 
brated German composer. whose works nro 
of delicate spirituality, full of melodic beauty, 
and In the highest sense artistic, lie was the 
grandson of Moses MendcLsolm, the philosopher, 
whose writings gained for him the title of " the 
Socrates of Uie Jews." and w ho died in Berlin In 
1780. The younger Mendelssohn was Director 
of Concerto In Leipslc for a time, lived in Italy 
several years, and was a frequent visitor hi 
England. Ills two oratorios, " St. Paul " and 
" Elijah," ore magnificent compositions. 

Menolik II. (1842-1913). Emperor of Abyssinia, 
Huu'cedcd to the throne In 1889. and proved a 
vigorous ruler. 

Mercator, Gerhard (1512-94). the Flemish geo¬ 
grapher who Invented a celestial and a terres- 
trlal gloljc. by which be Introduced his famous 
projection. In which meridians and parallels of 
latitude cross each other at right angles, both 
being Indicated by straight lines. 1 his greatly 
simplified steering. 

Moredith, George (1828-1909). the most artistic of 
modern English novelists, and a poet of much 
originality. In i860 he published his Ordtnl 
of Richard Fcvertl, which was a brilliant and 
successful effort. Among his other greut novels 
are Evan Harrinyton . JOojda FUmitty. The 
Ejf/ut, Diawi of the Crosbuejyt, and The A matin j 
Marrow*. 

Merry del Vtl, Cardinal (1865-1030), was Pontifical 
Secretary or State, educated In England during 
the time that lifts father was secretary to the 
Spanish Embassy In London. Had strong 
ultramontane leanings and exercised great 
influence upon the papal policy. 

Mwbtrovlch. Ivan (b. 1803), a Dalmatian sculptor, 
recognised as one of the leading European 
sculptors of tku present time. The 'late 
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Gallery and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have examples of his work. 

Meaner, Friedrich Anton (1733-1815). was a 
German doctor who founded the syBtem of 
mesmerism or animal magnetism. 

Methuen, Field-Marshal Lord, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
G.C.M.G., became Governor and Constable of 
the Tower. 1920. A distinguished soldier. 

Mettemich, Prince von (1773-1859). Austrian 
statesman and diplomatist, who was a power¬ 
ful factor In the late career of Napoleon. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1794-1864). was bora in 
Germany, but Hpent most of hla life in Paris, 
where he produced all his great operas, which 
include " Robert le Diable.” " Lcs Hugenots,” 
" Le ProphtRc.” and several others. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti (1474-1564), the 
renowned Italian painter, sculptor, and archi¬ 
tect, whose genius was such a power in beautify¬ 
ing the churches of Rome aud Florence. Was 
the last and In some respects the greatest of the 
Italian sculptors; while his large paintings, 
particularly ” The last Judgment,** iu the 
Sistine Chapel, are no less famous. 

Mlchaelis, Dr. Georg (b. 1857). Imperial Chan¬ 
cellor of Germany from July to Oct.. 1917. Had 
previously held several Ministerial appoint¬ 
ments, but made an Ineffective successor to 
Bethiiumn-Hoilwcg, and was superseded by 
Count Hurt ling. 

Michel Louise (1830-1905), a French anarchist. 

Michelet, Jules (1798-1874), a noted French 
historian and author, who. In addition to writing 
numerous popular general histories, produced 
some remarkably clever studies of natural his¬ 
tory. 

Midleton, Earl of (b. 1856), St. John Brodrick. 
entered Parliament in 1883. was Financial 
Secretary to the War Office In 1836, Under¬ 
secretary for War in 1805. Secretary for War in 
1900, and Secretary for India iu 1903. M.P. 
for the Guildford Division from 1882 to 1900. 
Succeeded to title In 1907. Alderman, L.C.C. 
1907-13; service on Irish Convention 1917-18. 

Milford Haven. Admiral Louis Alexander Mount- 
batten, 1st Marquees of, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
ILC.M.G. (1854-1921). up to June. 1917. known 
ns Prince Ionia of Bnttenberg. son of Prince 
Alexander of Hiwe. and married to his cousin. 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Princess Alice of 
England and the Grand Duke of Hesse. Had a 
successful career in tlie British Navy, which he 
entered In 1868. Api*>intcd to the command of 
the Second Cruiser Squadron in 1904; com- 
xnander-ln-chief Atlantic Fleet. 19U3. First Sea 
Lord.1912-14. 

Mill, John Stuart (1800-73). achieved high repu¬ 
tation by his numerous works on philosophical 
questions, and wrote, amongst other books. 
Principles of Political Economy, Essay an 
Liberty, and Utilitarianism. 

Millais, Sir John Everett (1829-96), was atone time 
the most prominent of the English Pre-Raphael¬ 
ites, but soon cast himself free from their 
mannerisms, and l>egan the production of a long 
beries of famous pictures. His paintings were 
amongst the most sought after in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition through a long period, and 
he did some very excellent black-and-white 
work. Was made R.A. in 1803. Among his 
numerous works we have only room to mention 
The Eve of St. Agnes.*' ** Autumn Leaves.*’ 
The Order of Release,*’ •' Elllc Deans.” 
Chill October.” and ** Bubbles.” the last 
picture )>e!ng purchased by .Messrs. A. and F. 
Pears, who accorded it the honour of the highest 
artistic reproduction that the skill of the poster- 
printer was capable of. and Hpread it over the 
world, with the approbation of the painter. 
Created a baronet in 1885. and was P.K.A. at 
hirt death. 

Miller, Hugh (1802-50), a famous geologist, who 
m his youth was a quarry-worker. 

Millet, Jean Francois (1814-75). one of the greatest 
of French painters of pastoral subjects; his 
celebrated work ”11x0 Angelua” Is universally 
known by its numerous re pit duct ions. 

F- CB - O.C.M.O. 
(b. 1806). thief of Imi>erlal General Staff 1025. 

r\V> Dlrlskra an'l 10 th Army 
Corps in Great War. 

°. cb - O.C.M.O. (1854- 
19-5). Sec. for the Colonies 1919. resigued 1921. 
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Minister without Portfolio and Member of War 
Council 1916-18. Under-Secretary for Finance 
In Egypt 1889-92, and Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue 1892-97; was Governor of 
Cape Colony 1897-1901; and created High 
Commissioner for South Africa in 1897. Secre¬ 
tary of State for War 1918-1919. Raised to the 
peerage in 1901. made a Viscount the year 
following. 

Miltiades (d. 480 b.c.). one of the leaders of the 
Athenian army against the Persians at Marathon. 
Milton, John (1608-1074). England’s chief epic 
poet, whose ” Paradise Lost ” is the greatest 
l>oem of the kind in the language. In 1652 he 
became totally blind, and at his death was 
buried in St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. 
London, a monument being erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Ministry.—The principal Ministers in the National 
Government elected October 1931:— 

Prime Minister—Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Foreign Secretary—Sir John Simon. 

Lord Privy Seal—Viscount Snowden. 

Lord President of Council—Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. 

Lord Chancellor—Lord Sankey. 

Chancellor of Exchequer—Mr. Neville Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Home Secretary—Sir Herl>ert Samuel. 

Colonial „ —Sir Philip Cunlille-Llster. 

War „ —Lord Hail-ham. 

Indian ,. —Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Secretary for Scotland—Sir ArchJtxtld Sinclair. 
Firbt Lord of Admiralty—Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell. 

President of Board of Trade—Mr. Walter 
R unci man. 

Minister of Health—Sir E. Hilton Young. 

Agriculture—Sir John Gilmour. 
Education—Sir Donald Maclean. 

,. ., Lnl>our—Sir Henry Betterton. 

Air Minister—Marquee of Londonderry. 

First CuimnDsiontr of Works—Mr. W. Onnsby- 
Gore. 

Secretary for the Dominions—Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

( The above form the Cabimi.) 
Attorney-General—Sir W. Jowitt. 

Chancellor Duchy of Lancaster—Mr. J. C. C. 
Davidson. 

Pensions Minister—Major G. C. Tryon. 
Solicitor-General—Sir Thomas Inskip. 
Postmaster-General—Sir H. Kingsley Wood. 
Ministry of Transi>ort—Mr. P. J. Pybus. 
Under-Secretaries :— 

Home Affairs—Hon. Oliver Stanley, 

Foreign ,. —Onpt. R. A. Eden. 

CMlonies—Sir Rol*ert Hamilton. 

War—Earl Stanhope. 

India—Marquess of Lothian. 

Civil Lord—Ou»t. David Euan Wallace. 
Secretary for Mines—Mr. Isaac Foot 
Solicitor-General for Scotland—Mr. W. G. 
Norman d. 

Flu. Sec., War Office—Mr. A. Duff Cooper. 
Admiralty—Lord Stanley. 

Treasury—Major Walter E. Elliott. 
Over-Kens Trade—Major D. J. 
Col \1 lie. 

Board of Trade—Mr. Leslie 
nore-Belisha. 

Iloalth—Mr. Ernest Brown. 
Agriculture—Earl do la Ware. 
Treasury—Capt. H. D. Mar- 

gesaon. 

Labour—Mr. R. S. Hudson. 
Dominion Affairs—Mr. Malcolm 
Macdonald. 

Air—Sir Philip Sassoon. 
Education—Mr. H. Rams- 

L*ot ham. 

Pensions—Lieut.-CV dI. Cuthbert 
. «... Head lam. 

MJrabeau, Gabriel, Comte do (1749-91). one of 
the prominent figures of the French Revolution, 
and a famous orator. 

P" ?:*. V 1 ? 8 ° n . general Prlnco 
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Mlraky, Russian Minister of the Interior. 1905. 
lecturer In Russian Llteratiu-e. King’s College. 
London. 102-*. Author of A Hinton/ of Russian 
Literature. A Social History of Russia, Lenin. 

Mltlorf, Mary Russell (1787-1855). made a name 
tor hersell 1» her sketches of rural life entitled 
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Our Village* a book which achieved immense 
popularity. 

Mithridates (circa 132-63 b.c.), was Kins of Pontus 
from 120-63 b.c., and showed great capacity 
as a commander, conquering a great part of 
Asia Minor and Greece. 

Modjeska, Madame Helena (1844-1908). a Polish 
actre® of the highest ability in English tragedy. 

Monat, Robert (1795-1883). a famous missionary 
whose work was chiefly confined to South 
Africa. 

Mohammed (570-632). the founder of the Moh- 
? m J?SSr¥ l re *W° n - fled from Mecca to Medina 
in 62 ., from which date the Mohammedan era 
opens. By his constant preaching and pro¬ 
claiming of the one God he gathered round him 
a vast number of followers and was able to re¬ 
turn to Mecca eight years later, an acknowledged 
conqueror. His world-famous “ Koran**— 
though presented by him as an original revela- 
Tj?» n i- tbe Angel Gabriel—may be traced to 
iilblical and Rabbinical sources in the main. 

Mohammed V. (1844-1918), Sultan of Turkey. 3rd 
son of Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid. succeeded his 
elder brother. Abd-ul-Hamld II.. in 1909. 

Xh <Yahld ed-Din) (b. 1861), suc¬ 
ceeded his brother as Sultan in 1918; was de- 
Posetl by the Nationalist Movement In 1022 . and 
compelled to seek safety on board a British 
battleship; retired to Malta in Nov. 1922. The 
t>ailphaU; passed at the same time to Prince 

iwriiix ^ AledJId, eon of the Sultan Abdul Aziz. 

mouare, Jean E. (1622-73). the greatest of 
trench comic dramatist*, who, from Ixdng a 
Y!\ )T ?v?*dng player. l>ccame the leading drama- 
Jn r 8 Gnie ' iiln greatest comedies are " Le 
rartuffe." “ Le Misanthrope/' “ Le Malade 
and •• Le Mfciecin ma!gr6 lul/ # 

' ^Id-Marshal Count Helhnuth von • 1800- 
r }'•the Pmsslan Army before 

i.*r r ? nco ' (i<jrmai1 War » ond Chief of the Staff 
in that war. 

Mono, Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred. Bart., P.C. (1808-1931). 
managing director of Brunner. Monel, fc Co.. 
and prominently associated w ith other industrial 
enterprises. M.P. for Chester. 1900-10. for 
Hwarwca, 1010. and for Carmarthen. 1924. 
it? i . lo - . raKe as Lord Melchett in 1928. 
Minister °f Health 1021-22. Wrote on Indus- 

m 1 u econ °mlc questions. 

i%:.. CHnoral Goor ff 0 * Duke o! Albemarle (1608- 
#»?Z waH V!i e of tbo ,nwt Prominent men of 

an( * Restoration jK-Tlods. 

Montagu. The Rt. Hon. E. S. (1870-1924). Sec. for 

. M ,> - for Chesterton Dlv. of 
ttri(1 lor Cambridgeshire 1918-22. 
Visited India. 1917-18. 

Montagu. Lady Mary Wortloy (1089-1762). was a 
strong-minded woman of literary tastes. 

Montalgno, M. do (1533-92), a French CKsaylst of 
world-wide celebrity. 

Montcaim. General (1712-59). commander of the 
French army In Cumula In the final struggle for 
the PJMS^ision of Canada between the French 
and English In 1750-59. 

Monteflore. Sir Moses (1784-1885). a Jewish 
financier and philanthropist who devoted rm^t 
Of his long life to movements for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of his poorer Jewish 
brethren, and gave large sums, lie was made 
a baronet In 1840. 

Montesquieu, Baron de (1089-1755). a famous 
rrench philosopher and author. 

MonUaiori. Marla, M.D.. I>. IJtt.. a brilliant 
educationalist. The “ Montes*ori** method she 
Invented for Infant education has had wide 
recognition. 

Montezuma (1460-1520) was Krnperor of Mexico 
when Cortes Invaded that country. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester (1206-05). 
was a powerful baron, with llljeral views, and a 
hatred of kingly tyranny. It was his bold 
action that forced Henry III., his brother In- 
J* w * f? Kpmt the first English Parliament. He 

•J®?* .if dcatb ** ihrs Rattle of Evesham. 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michael and Jacques Etienne, 
vwo Krcnch brothers who, during the last twenty 
,.H ie century, demonstrated the 
Practicability of a balloon Inflated by heated 

hL •K U r i fi JC mA P y H 0 ® 00 *- UUI Y lie Hold to 
.J~ jgflgf of modem aeronautics. 

F ,1Ha7 -va). the American 
renrallst preacher, associated for many years in 
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mission work on both sides of the Atlantic with 
Ira D. Sankey. the i€ American Singing Pilgrim/' 

Moore, George, a well-known Irish novelist; author 
of Confessions of a Young Man. Esther Waters . 
Evelyn Innes. etc. 

Moore, Sir John (1701-1809). a British general who 
served in Holland. Egypt, and in the Peninsula. 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852). Ireland's greatest 
poet, the author of “ Irish Melodies/* •• Lalia 
Rookh/' “The Epicurean/* and many other 
works. He enjoyed immense popularity both 
in England and Ireland. Was the friend and 
biographer of Lord Byron. 

More, Hannah (1745-1833). was the authoress of 
many stories and essays, mostly of a religious 
character, but highly successful. 

More. Sir Thomas (1478-1535 ). succeeded WoLsey 
as Lord Chancellor under Henry VIII., but fell 
into disgrace by refusing to take the oath of 
Supremacy, and was ultimately executed. His 
Utopia is one of the world's most noted books 

Morgan, J. Pierpont (1837-1913). one of the great 
financiers of his time. Among the gigantic 
undertakings which he controlled were the Steel 
Trust and the Atlantic Steamship Combine. He 
bought many famous pictures (including 
Gainsborough's “ Duchess of Devonshire '*). 
and was a devoted Churchman and a man of 
noble charity. 

Morland. Georg© (1703-1601). a painter of English 
rural life. 

Morley, Viscount, of Blackburn (1838-1923). Lord 
President of the Council. 1910-14; Secretary 
for India from 1905 to 1910. when he redimed. 
author and statesman; in 1808 edited the 
Morning Star; from 1867 to 1883 edited the 
Fortnightly Revino ; was editor of the Fall Mall 
Gazette, 1880-1883, and In the last-named year 
entered Parliament, and was at once apiK>inted 
Chief Secretary for Ireland with a seat in the 
Cabinet. His chief. Mr. Gladstone, was de¬ 
feated In 1880, but returned to power In 1892. 
when Lord Morley again accepted the Irish 
Secretaryship. After 1895 he and his party 
remained out of office, but the i>o||t|cal loss was 
the public's gain. He was appointed a member 
of the Order of Merit in 1902. but In 1903 his 
Life of Gladstone was the chief book of the year. 
His other works include monographs on Vol¬ 
taire (1872). Rousseau (1873). Diderot and the 
Encyc!op;**dist* (1878). Burke (1879). Walpole 
(1888). Cromwell (1900) and The Life of 
Cobden (1881). Mr. Carnegie presented the 
lato I/>rd Acton's Library to Ix>nl Morley. who 
gave it to Cambridge University. Lord Morley ' 
visited the United States In 1904. and on tho ' 
Liberals corning into i»ower the year following. . 
ho became Secretary for India. Piloted tho 
Lords Veto Bill through the Upper House in 

u 1 ® 11 Autobiography published In 1917. 

M< ?^ rtS 0y U, . l ^ m ^ S34 " im> - thc IMwl c,f the “ Earthly 
Paradise. Was also a Socialist and an art 
designer who did much for the Improvement of 
domestic decoration. 

Morrison. Herbert 3. (b. 1888). Minister of 
l^ 0 tVOTU mi * ; M R labour.South Hackney. 

Morso Samuel Finloy B. (1791-1872). an American 
artist and designer, who became the inventor of 
the Morse system of electric telegraphs, and of 
tho Morwe Code of Signals. i 

Mosley. 5ir Oswald. Bart. (b. 1890). Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 1929-30. A prominent 
politician, M.P. Labour. Smethwick, 

A If tii O. 

MoynJhan, Lord, of Leeds. K.C.M.O., F.R.C.H, 

<b. 1805). an eminent Burgeon. President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadous (1756-91). tho 
celebrated Austrian composer. Showed musical 
talent while very young, and i»erforrncd In 
various capitals of Europe when only eight years 
of age. At twenty-five he accepted the position 
of musical composer to the Imperial Court of 
\ lermu. and then t*egan to write operas. produ- 
clng In succession the “ Nozze dl Figaro/* “ l)«»n 
Giovanni/' and “ Die ZauliorflOto/' Ho nls-j 
wr»,t43 wane twautlful Masses and a Itequlein 
of unsurpassed l>eauty. 

Mudle. Charles Edward (1818-90), tho founder 
in 1842. of Mudle's Library, which revolutionised 

of the "‘Mdle classes. 

Mulcahy, Richard J. Succeeded Michael Collinj 
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as Commander-In-Chief Irish Free State Army 
1922. Minister for Local Government and 
Public Health 1927: Minister of Defence, Irish 
Free State 1922-24. 

Muller, Friedrich Maximilian (1823-1900). usually 
known as Max MOiler, came to England from 
Germany in 1840. and became Professor of 
Modern Languages at Oxford. He was a chief 
authority on Oriental manuscripts, and his books 
on philological subjects are standard works. 

Muller, George (1805-98). was born in Prussia 
and removed to London in 1829, associating 
himself with Mission work; ultimately settling 
in Bristol. m ^ 

Mulready, William (1785-1863). An English R.A. 
painter of homely subjects. 

Munkacsy, Michael von (1844-1900). a celebrated 
Hungarian painter of historical subjects. 

Munnings, Alfred, J., R.A. (b. 1878). a dis¬ 
tinguished British painter whose country scenes 
and pictures of horses have gained him world¬ 
wide fame. 

Munro-Ferguson, Ronald C. (Viscount Novar), K.T. 
1026. G.C.M.G., Secretary for Scotland. 1922- 
24 (b. 1800), Governor-General of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia 1914-20. Was M.P. for 
Ross and Cromarty. 1884-5. and for Leith 
Burghs from 1886-1914. Chairman of Political 
Honours Review Committee 1925. 

Murat. Joachim (1771-1815), ono of Napoleon's 
most famous marshals. 

Murchison, Sir Roderick (1792-1871). an eminent 
geologist, whose researches and writings did 
much to popularise the Fdcnce. 

Murdock. William (1754-1839). was a distinguished 
engineer and inventor. He was one of the first 
to intriKluce gas lighting. 

Murillo, Bortolome Esteban (1G17-82). one of 
the greatest Spanish painters. His chief works 
are altar-pieces and religious subjects. 

Murray, Prof. Gilbert <b. 1866), Regius Professor of 
Greek. Oxford University 1908. Chairman 
of tile T/eague of Nations Union. Is noted for 
Ills translations from tbc Greek. i 

Murray, Dr. Sir James Augustus 11837-1015). the I 
distinguished philologist, and editor of the New 
English Dictionary, the most exhaustive work 
of the kind hitherto issued. 

Musset, Louis Allred de (1819-57). a French writer 
of distinction. 

Mussolini, Signor Bonito (b. 1681). Chief of Fascist! 
Movement. Italian Premier since 1922. 


N 

Nansen. Fridtjof (1604-1030). the Norwegian ex¬ 
plorer who, after two or three expedition* ncr»*« 
Greenland, in 1893 started out on bis famous 
North Polar expedition, on which lie was away 
three rear*, reaching tlie highest altitude there¬ 
to attained—86 deg. 14 min. N.—a feat since 
eclipsed by the Duke of the Abntzzi and by 
Penrv. lie published a fascinating narrative 
of his exploration under the title of Furthest 
North. Active in Russian famine relief 1921. 
Awarded Nol*d Prize for Peace. 1922. 

Napier, Sir Charles James (1782-1653). r. British 
general who distinguished him/-elf in the Pen¬ 
insular War. and in India. 

Napoleon I. (1709-1621) was tern at Ajaccio in 
Corsica. Sent to France to receive a military 
education and wait a captain nt flic of t wont y. 
In 1794 served in Italy with such distinction 
that lie won a generalship, and next year was 
appointed Commander-In-Chief. A series of 
most brilliant successes followed. He defeated 
the Austrian forces In 1797. conducted an 
expedition to Syria and Egypt lu 1798. relumed 
In 1799 to tlnd himself the most popular man in 
France, and in November of that year he pro- 
claimed himself First Conml. In I860 he was 
again in Italy and once more victorious, in 
1804 he was made Emperor, and the following 
year was in the Held against England. Russia 
and Austria, achieving n splendid reries of 
victories at AuslcrllU and el-*ewhere. and 
practically became Dictator of Huroi>e. distri¬ 
buting kingships amongst his brothers in the 
most profuse manner. J<*scph becoming King of 
Naples, Louis King of Holland, and Jcn»me 
King of Westphalia. In 1809, after divorcing 
first wife. Joeephine, lie married Maria 


Louisa of Austria. Subsequently he made 
serious blunders. His invasion of Russia was 
disastrous, the Peninsular War went against him, 
and in 1814 the Allies entered Paris and forced 
him to abdicate. He was sent to Elba, but made 
his escape in the following year, gathered his old 
army about him and went forth to meet the 
English and Prussian armies. He was finally 
completely defeated at Waterloo on the 18th 
June. 1815. and exiled to St. Helena, where ho 
died six years later. His remains were removed 
to Paris in 1840, and rest in a magnificent tomb. 
Napoleon IL (1811-32) was the son of Napoleon I. 
and Maria Louisa. Was bom in Paris and 
proclaimed King of Rome, but died of consump¬ 
tion when only twenty-one. being known at the 
time of his demise as the Duke of ReichrtadL 
Napoleon HI. (1808-73) was the son of Louis 
Bonaparte. King of Holland, and of Hortense. 
daughter of the Empress Josephine. According 
to the Napoleonic idea he became the heir to the 
throne of France on the death of the Duke of 
Rcichstadt. Made an attempt to create a 
popular movement in his favour in 1836 at 
Htrasburg. but was taken prisoner and deported 
to the United States. In 1840 he made a second 
attempt at Boulogne. Was again captured and 
sentenced to imprisonment fur life in the Castle 
cf Ham. Six years later he escaped, disguised 
as a workman, and lived in London until the 
Revolution of 1848, when he was elected to the 
National Assembly and a few months later 
l>ecame President of the Republic. In 1851 by 
his famous coup d'ilat he obtained complete 
control of the Government anil restored the 
Empire in 1652. becoming Napoleon III. 
Married Eugenie dc Monti jo in 1853. In 1854 
there was the Crimean War. when France and 
England were allies. In 1S59 followed the war 
with Austria. In 1863 the occupation of Mexico 
cair.e. and In 1870 the Franco-Prussian War, 
which carried the Second Empire down, and 
comjndled Louis Napoleon to take refuge once 
more in England. He died at Chislehurst in 
Kent. 

Nash, John (1752-1835). was a successful London 
architect of the Regency days, the designer of 
Regent Street, Buckingham Palace, and of 
Regent's Park and the commanding terraces 
that border it. 

Nash. Richard (1074-1762) was a man of fashion 
who a s " Beau Nash " held great sway at Bath 
for many years, being " master of the cere¬ 
monies” there and racial dictator. 

Nasmyth, James (1608-90). the inventor of tlio 
steam-hammer, was a native of Edinburgh, but 
in early manhood settled in Manchester, and 
there brought out Ids famous new tool, which 
became indispensable in all large iron and en¬ 
gineering works. 

Nathan, Lt.-Ccl. Sir Matthew, O.C.M.G., Per¬ 
manent Sec. Ministry of Pensions Dec. 1916-19 
(I*. 1862). nerved with distinction in the Nile. 
Ltisliai. and other expeditions as an officer of 
the Royal Engineers. Governor of the Gold 
G«<Lst. 1900-3, Governor of Hong-Konff. 1903-7. 
Governor of Natal, 1907-9. Secretary General 
Post Office. 1009-11, Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue. 1911-14. and Under-Secretary 
for Irelaud 1914-16. Governor of Queensland, 
1920-25. Member of special Commission on 
the Constitution of Ceylon, 1927-28. 

Nelson, Horatio. Viscount (1758-1S05), the great 
Enclish naval commander; sun of a Norfolk 
clergyman. Went to sen at twelve years of age. 
and wns pot-1-captain at twenty-one. In 1793 
ho was captain of tin* AiMirtn tnoa, and proved 
his capacity and daring against the French. He 
h*d his right eye at the niege of Calvi in 1794, 
and his right arm at the siege of Santa Crux In 
1797. In 1798 he achieved a great victory over 
the French in Aboukir Bay. in recognition cf 
which he was errated a Baron and granted a 
]>cndon of £2.000 a year. He wns victorious 
at Copenhagen In 1801. after which he was 
promoted to the rank of Viscount. In 1805 
occurred the famous Battle of Trafalgar, in 
which the French licet was destroyed and Nelson 
was killed. He was burled in St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral. and having no son to succeed him the peer¬ 
age was transferred to his brother, who became 
Earl Nelson, with a perpetual pension of £3.500 
a year and a gift of £100.000 for the purchase of 
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A Life of Nelson, by Lord Charles 
Beresrord, formed the Issue of Pears' Annual for 
1905. 

■WO, Claudios Ceesar (a.d. 37-68). the notorious 
Woman Emperor, whcwe reign of fourteen years 
waa rendered infamous by his cruelty and 
licentiousness. 

Ralph (1848-1018). one of the Judges of 
Division, was in Parliament from 
1887 to 1895, was Chairman of the Garden City 
Association. 

flewbolt. Sir H. J., M.A., D.Litt. (b. 180*2). Pro¬ 
fessor of Poetry and Member of Academic 
jj^jnuttea; knighted 1915; author of some of 
uie Dost sea poems of recent times and especially 
in his poems on the War. Official 
Naval Historian, 1923 

Thomas 0603-1729). was one of the 
“rat to put a steam-engine Into practical ope ra¬ 
il? 11 '! u Dd k* *^05 patented his invention, which 
the pumping-engine used in Cornish mines 
V™* 11 H?° adoption of Watt’s engine, 

itrwman. Cardinal (1801-00). Educated at 
fr!r 0r ro\. e wafl Incumbent of St. Mary's there 
1843, taking an active part in the 
religious diAcu8Klori8 of the time, gradually show- 
a tendency to adopt Roman Catholic view's. 
»na ultimately allying himself with the Roman- 
trT’ Sr 1Kn . ln * his living anti settling at Edgbas- 
rrfVw ^Ijjnlngham. as the head of a community 

SLifS/J* 16 ! of St - Phi,i t> Nerl. Here he re- 
mainea for the rest of his career, devoting him- 
jeu lo an almost monastic life, but from time 
J?,JJ5 ne employing his pen In the production of 

displaying great controversial 
ir?Ta r# °l thought, ami charm of style. 

Ap °looia pro Vita Sua he described the 
ntK*J° Pn ?w nt of ^ religious thought, and in 
iHnjW attained considerable distinction. 
i* 1 ® ^uUful hymn " I-oui. kindly 
HnrnM cL ,,l k th0 " I)rca m of Gerontiux.” 

Str Bart «> 8 M- 1010 I. ft well* 

•ujoini publisher and periodical proprietor; 
founder of TU DU*. the Strand Uwazin,. and 
outer monUdltti; also of the IFestmituirr 
andfVA™ YiS® *P Parliament from 1885 to 1895 

ll2£ d,ro JP l 000 10 1010. 

maS-i«n 1 .J< 2 - 1 727). the irrcftt rnatlie* 

chuti d Philosopher. His discovcrfOK In- 
QuxUjm “ W ° f * r * v M*tion and the method of 

N ( V1857>.Paymaster.Oen!.. 1915-10. 

tSu.H2 d 5!.' 8o °- for Forel K" Affair*. 1910. Con- 
TwJiu rlaoaen ot Wur DeM. 1910-10. As 

N «fco^ 1,!h w “ M i * for NewUj “- 

Ml f ho1 <170t>-lftl5>. wiw one of 
Nicholas i 1 Mftemorthy general*. 

sonTrf thl $** 01 Russia H790-1855). Tlic 
Um>ue in i V iS?* Xm A PauI - he (wccccdcil to the 
man r W * v| * orfi,w ruler and 

bmrrifv He was generally friendly 

him a fa!. PKUnd> unUi Hie Crimean War made 
a bitter enemy. 

oftK? of Russia (1808-1018). son 

tWe SuSa 1 A I e ? anclcr HI. fame to the 
V* ^ tt reign full ot trouble. 
S 10 S? nd,e iUt! difficulties by which 

liw, n-i.rL 1 *. J?® avowed full harmony with 
In loiji Pf encli In the war which opened 
hi iu,i \V ut H*® **** of Hie Empress and Court 
i!”!. Pretensions. and a Revolution 
ji. * ri March. 1917. which overthrew the 
. Nicholas was detained a prisoner 
wer« vl U l e C ^rtrui and his children : all 
Nlchouim•‘hid on July 18. 1918. 

RuamU a "Jr 0 ? bf Myra and patron saint of 
"JJWa.nourUiied In the 4th century, and Is 
a " B,x:U< ««J with Christmas under the 

*lSffiIi P mo a,f> i. of HnriUl Claus. 
Hi**J2;?* R \5pn. ®lr Arthur. (Set Carnock. Baron.) 

Friedrich WUhclrn (1844-1900). an 
ifnSJ* I « r® 10 philosopher who luis had a 
E*}, H lflu ®bce. Author of Thus Spake 
ZSSZT tm \ Kwnd Good awl Evil. rtc. HIa 

translated Into English. 

SureH820-1910I. wa * B noU^l 

a Un? fi 1 * i r l ,nc ®D War. where slic organised 

r.ll^L u, .w , “ Jn *2 wt,,rh aul Trice i n 

t,U! "“rtcrlnKH Of Uie i-,Idk.rx. Her 
*?'t**l *'*d dev«l>n<od In nil 
SrtL.7 .7? ®yrand she was h^/noured with a 
of £4r0.000. which she applied to 


the founding of the Nightingale Home for 
Nurses. 

Nilsson, Christine (1843-1922), the famous 
Swedish priraa donna. 

Nobel, Dr. Alfred B. (1833-96). the Inventor of 
dynamite, was a Swedish engineer and chemist 
who amassed a large fortune, a great portion 
of which at his death In 1896 he set apart as a 
fund for annual prizes to such persons as dur¬ 
ing each year shall have contributed mo*t 
materially to the benefit of mankind. There 
are five of these prizes, each worth about 
£ 8 . 000 , and they are given in the following 
departments : physics, chemistry, physiology 
or medicine, literature, and peace promotion. 

Noel-Buxton, 1st Baron (cr. 1930) of Aylsham, 
Minister of Agriculture. 1924 and 1929-30. 
M.I\. Whitby. 1905-6; N. Norfolk. 1910-18 
and 1923. 

Nogi. General Count (1849-1912). a Japanese 
soldier who achieved great distinction by bus 
able and successful conduct of the siege of 
Port Arthur. 

Nordau, Max (1849-1923). an author and phy¬ 
sician who was a native of Rudaitcst and settled 
in Paris in 18S0. where he afterwards resided 
and was an active literary force. His best- 
known works are Deveneration and The Drones 
Must Die. 

Nordenleldt (b. 1844) was l>om in Sweden, and as 
the Inventor of the Nordcnfeldt machine gun, 
the submarine lioat. and certain improved 
torpedoes has achieved a wide reputation. 

Norman, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, Bart. (b. 1858). 
Educated at Harvard and Lelpzlc. Was active 
Journalist fur many years, connected at different 
times with the Pall Mhll Gazette, the Daily 
Chronicle, and other papers, and In 1902 
founded the I VorUVs Work. He represented 
Wolverhampton South In Parliament from 
1000 to 1910, and sat for Blackburn. 1910-23. 
K nighlcd. 1906. Baronetcy. 1915. Director 
of several colliery companies. 

Norman. Rt. Hon. Montague, D.8.O. (b. 1871), 
l>ecarne Governor of the Bank of England, 1920. 
Member of the Privy Council since 1923. 

Northclifle, Allred C. Harmsworth. Viscount 
(1865-1922) was one of the most protnineut 
men in modem Journalism, and owner of a 
controlling Interest in The Times. Started 
Atuxeers In 1 h 88 with his brother. Cecil Hanns- 
worth. In 1894 the Ilamiswortlis purcluiscd 
the Ermino Nnrs, and In 1896 they started 
the Daily Mail. I/ird NorthcllfTc. as the 
head of the publishing company which runs 
the various Harmsworth publications, showed 
inline fine business aptitude. Received a 
baronetcy In 1904; made a Imron in 1905; and 
a viscount in 1917. In 1917 was spec hi I British 
representative in the United States. In 
February, 1918. he wan appointed director of 
propaganda In foreign countries. 

Norwood. Dr. Cyril (b. 1875), became Headmaster 
of Harrow School. 1920. 

Nostradamus, Michel de (1503-4)6). a notorious 
astrologer and pliyxleian. who uttmeted French 
Society by bis many predictions, and enriched 
himself by inidlng urnm popular credulity. 

Nova!u (1772-1801). a Saxon poet and novelist. 

Nunn Pompllius was. aci'ordlfig lo trudltion. tli^ 
Hceond King of Romo und the founder of 
Itoman Ceremonial law. 

Nuthall, Miss Botty (li. 1911). a British lawn tenniti 

champion; won U.S.A. SiigficH, 1930. 

o 

Oates, Titus (1649-1705), a notorious Informer 
against Roman Catholics in Uie rcJgu of CliaiJes 

JI. 

O’Brien, William (1852-1928). For yearn a 
prominent Irish Nationalist leader. 

O’Brien, William Smith (1803-04). was a noted 
Irish political agitator. 

Ockham. William of (1270-1349), an English 
scholar and philosopher who esftousod the 
cause of Nominalism with sufficient success to 
create a philosophical school. 

O'Connell. Daniel (1775-1847), the Irish " Libera¬ 
tor." as he was called, was a famous orator and 
iMilltlcian and n highly NuceesHfuJ barrister. In 
Parliament he advocated tlic cause at Ireland 
with courage and audacity. 
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O’Connor, T. P., Bt. Hon., P.C..M.P. (1848-1020). 
one of the most successful Journalists onu 
editors of recent years. Entered newspaper 
life In 1887. and after some strenuous; struggling 
found employment In London in 1870 on the 
Daily Telegraph. Entered Parliament as an 
Irish Nationalist In 1880. and was “ Father or 
the House" Sat for the Scotland Div. of 
Liverpool. Founded and edited successfully 
the Star , Sun. Weekly Sun. .and other 

papers. An eloquent speaker and brilliant 
writer, with broad sympathies and a knowledge 
of the world which he turned to good account. 
Visited United States in 1918. Became Editor 
of T.P.’i and Cassell's Weekly . 1923. P.C.. 
1924. 

Oersted. Hans C. (1777-1851). the Danish philo¬ 
sopher and scientist, whose discoveries in 
electrical research did much to help forward 
the invention of the electric telegraph. 

Ofla was King of Mercia from circa 757 to 796. and 
had a war-Uke career; he built an embankment 
from the Dee to the Wye. 10U miles long, which 
was called Offa's Dyke. He Imposed 44 Peter's 
Pence " as a gift to the Pope for absolution. 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-80). an accomplished 
conductor and composer, and for a time was 
exceedingly popular. 

Ohm. George Simon (1787-1854), was the dis¬ 
coverer of the unit of electriail resistance which 
Is known as Ohm's law. He was a native of 
Bavaria, and gained much fame as a physicist 
and mathematician. 

Okuma, Prince Shigenobu (1838-1923), Japanese 
Prime Minister, 1914-15. One of the founders 
of the new government. He tilled many 
Important ixwta; was a great Progressive 
leafier. 

Olaf, St. (995-1030), the ftrst Christian King and 
patron saint of Norway. 

Oliphant, Laurence (1829-88), was educated for 
the Bar, but drifted into authorship and 
journalism, and wrote several notable books, 
feat in Parliament from 1865 to 1808. In 1870 
published Piccadilly , a brilliant satirical novel. 
Was Correspondent to The Times during the 
Franc* >-< Jen nan War. and afterwards; and, 
coming under the inQuence of Thomas Igike 
Harris, the American spiritualist, he became 
lost to the world of letters and subsequently 
Um)U up the H4 heme for the colonisation nf 
Palestine fur the Jews. d>iiuc—after a resi¬ 
dence for Bomc time near Mount Carmel—at 
Twickenham. 

Oliphant, Mrs. Margaret (1828-97). a remarkably 
P roll lie novelist and writer. 

Olivier, Lord (1924). K.C.M.G. (b. 1859). Secretary 
for India In ilrst labour « iovt., 1924; (lovemor 
of Jamaica. 1907-13; Sec. of lioanl of Agri¬ 
culture. 1913-17; Asst.-Comptroller of Ex¬ 
chequer. 1917. 

Omar I. (581-044) was second Caliph nf the 
Mohaminetluns. ami the first to l>e designated 
the Commander of the Faithful. He con¬ 
quered Syria, Mesopotamia. Persia. Egypt, and 
Palestine, reigned from 034-044, and died at 
the hands of a slave. 

Omar KhnyyAra flourished in the 11th ami 12th 
centuries. Was the great Persian Poet whose 
" Rubaiyat" was made known to English 
resident by Edward Fitzgerald In 1859. 

Opie, John (1701-1807). a celebrated English 
painter whose historical pictures were highly 
valued in his day. 

Orchardson, Sir Win. Q. (18*35 1910). an eminent 
K.A. (knighted 1907), whose subject pictures 
and portraits gained him a high reputation. 
Among hb best-known works are *' Nnixileou 
I. on board U.M.S. Jlrllerophon " (purchased 
for the nation, under the Chan trey toquest). 
Orleans, Due d’ (b. 1869). is the chief of the 
Bourbou-Orlenos family, and eldest son of the 
late Comte de Paris. Ho was married to the 1 
Archduchess Marie Dorothea of Austria in ! 
1890. In 18^0 he was exiled f rorn France, and a 
subsequent visit to Paris subjected him to 
second expulsion, lie lias served as a soldier in 
India, and boa a house at Wotxl Norton. 

Own Sir William, R.A. (1878-1031). an eminent 
British portrait-painter; many of his celebrated 
war p let sires wore pre-onted to the nation. 
Osman Dlgna (1838-1927). a Soudanese rebel 
general who for many years commanded the 
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army of the Mahdi, and showed bravery and 
tactical skill in opposing the Egyptian and 
British forces. After the defeat at Omdurman 
his career was at an end, and he was a military 
prisoner at Haifa until his death. 

O man. Pasha (1832-1900) was a famous Turkish 
general who achieved renown in the war with 
Bervia in 1870. and in 1877 conducted the 
splendid defence of Plevna against the Russians. 

Oswald, St. King of Northumbria from 625 to 
042, established Christianity amongst his 
subjects. 

OtUey, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles L., R.N., M.V.O. 
(b. 1858), served with distinction in the Navy, 
in the many seas and numerous engagements; 
from 1899 to 1903 was Naval Attache to the 
Maritime Courts and served in that capacity 
in Japan. Russia. Italy and the United States. 
Was Secretary of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and acted as British Naval Repre¬ 
sentative at the Hague Conference of 1907. 

Otway, Thomas (1052-85). an eminent English 
dramatist whose tragedy 44 Venice Preserved ** 
is still occasionally’ performed. He died in 
destitution. 

M Oulda ” (Mile. Maria Louise de la Ram6). an 
English novelist (1839-1008). bom at Bury St. 
Edmunds of French extraction, whose works 
have been highly popular. 

Ouseloy, Rev. Str Frederick Gore (1825-89), was 
a well-known organist and composer of music, 
mostly for the Church. He was also the author 
of several technical books on music. 

Outram, Sir James (1803-03). a famous British 
General, who served with splendid distinction 
in India for the greater part of his life. 

Ovid (43 b.C.-a.d. 18). the famous Latin poet 
(Publius Ovidius Naso), whose 41 Metamor¬ 
phoses" and 44 Art of Love 44 are among the 
best-known examples of Roman literature of 
the lighter kind. 

Owen, Sir Richard (1804-92). was reckoned by 
many the greatest palaeontologist since Cuvier. 

Owen. Robert (1771-1858). Socialist and philan¬ 
thropist. devoted his live and fortune to the 
carrying out of his theories, and established 
socialistic colonics in Lanarkshire, Hampshire 
and America. 

Oxford & Asquith. Earl of. Title assumed by 
Mr. Asquith on being raised to the i>eerage in 
1925. [See under Asquith.) 

Oxford & Asquith. Countess of, widow of the 
late Earl Oxford Sc Asquith. Her auto¬ 
biography. published In 1922. created a etix 
in literary and social circles. 


Paderewski, Sir Jgnaco Jan (b. 1800). the cele¬ 
brated pianist and composer who was born In 
Russian Poland. Took an active part in 
advocating the cause of Poland during the 
war. Premier fmin Jan. to Dec. 1919. First 
delegate of Poland to League of Nations, 1920. 
It was not until 1890 that he made his ilrst 
appearance in London. G.B.E., 1925. 

Paganini. Niccolo (1784-1840). a famous violinist 
and one of the most exj>ert performers on that 
instrument who ever lived. 

Pago. Dr. Walter H. (1855-1010). United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 1913-18. 

Paget, Rt. Rev. H. L., D.D., Bishop of Chester 
Mncc June 1919 (b. 1853». Formerly Vicar of 
St Paucras; BLshop of Ipswich, 1900-0; 
Bishop or Stepney, 1909-19. 

Painicve, Paul ib. 1803). Prime Minister of 
t runce. 1917 and again 1925. Member of the 
Academy and Professor of Science. Minister 
of Instruction in the Bri&iul Cabinet, and 
member of the Ministry. 

Palestrina, Giovanni (1525-94). a distinguished 
Italian musical composer, chiefly of Church 
music. 

Palgravc. Sir Francis (1788-1801). a mueh- 
e?deeined historian, who wrote The llise and 
Prioress of the English Commonwealth . A 
llxstocy of hormandu. and A History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. He was knighted In 1882. 
ills son. Irancis Turner Palgrave (1824-97). 
was a i>oet of devotional instincts, who was 
Professor of I\>etry at Oxford, and edited the 
much-esteemed Golden Treasury. Another 
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Bon. William Gifford Pnlgrnvc (1826-88), 
was a traveller, diplomatist, and prose writer 
of considerable ability. 

Palissy, Bernard (circa 1510-89). a distinguished 
French potter, who after years of struggle and 
self-denial discovered the art of producing 
white enamel, after which he became famous 
and set up a porcelain factory in Paris, which 
was patronised by Royalty. 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80). the great Italian 
architect, who introduced the style of archi¬ 
tecture known as Palladian. 

Pallas, Peter Simon (1741-1811). a German 
traveller and naturalist. 

Palliser. Sir William (1830-82). inventor of the 
Palliher gun introduced about 1870. and Palliser 
shot. 

Palmer. Sir C. M., M.P. (1822-1907). was the 
founder of the great shipbuilding works at 
Jarrow which bear his name. The firm's 
works cover over 100 acres, and they now con- 
struct the heaviest class of battleships. 

Palmer, John (1742-1818). originator of the mail- 
coach postal service in 1782. 

Palmerston. Viscount (1784-1865). was a dis¬ 
tinguished English statesman, who entered 
Parliament In 1807 and sat almost continu¬ 
ously. for one constituency or another, until 
his death. Before the passing of the Reform 
Bill he was a Conservative, but afterwards 
joined the Lll>cnds. and was for the l>est part 
of his career in olllce. In 1807 he was a 
Junior Ixml of the Admiralty; from 1809 to 
1828 was Secretary for War. After that 
serve<l many years as Foreign Secretary, 
became Horne Secretary in 1852. and First 
Lord of the Treasury In 1855. In 1859. after 
being defeated the previous year, he was 
again Prime Minister and remained In that 
ollicc until his death. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Pancras, St., the patron saint of children, was the 
son of a Roman noble, and came to Britain in 
the reign of Diocletian, where he was put to 
death at the age of fourteen for refusing to 
renounce Christianity. 

Panizzi, Sir Antony (1797-1879). an Italian 
political exile, who In 1831 was appointed to 
trie Assistant Llbnirianshlp and Kccpcrsblp 
of the Printed Books of the British Museum. 
In 1858 he l>ecame Principal Librarian, retiring 
In 1K80, after which he was mode K.C.B. The 
greiit Reading Room was constructed from his 
designs. 

Pankhurst. Emmeline (d. 1928). was a prominent 
and Indefatigable worker for women's suffrage 
together with her daughters Cbrlstabcl and 
Sylvia. 

Papin, Denis (1017-1714). a French mathematician 
and scientist who settled In England. He 
Invented the condensing pump, and was the 
find to use a safety valve. His discoveries In 
connection with steam-power entitle hlrn to be 
reckoned amongst the first to put that power 
to any practical test. 

Paracelsus. Philippus A. (1493-1541), was a 
famous Hwlss mystic and alchemist. He made 
numerous Important discoveries. I>eliig the 
first to employ laudanum and antimony In 
pharmacy. 

Pares. Prof. Sir Bernard. K.B.E. (or. 1919), (b. 
1887), became Professor of Russian. University 
tft Ixmdon. 1917. Director of the Hchonl of 
Hl&vonlo Htudles; one of the editors of the 
Slavonic lUrlnc. Prof, of Russian. University 
of Llverjxjol. 1907-17. Attxiched to the Rus¬ 
sian army, 1914-17. Author of Day by Day 
irith the Itiusian Army. A llvtory of Jlutsia. etc. 

Fork, Mungo (1771-1808). a famous British 
traveller who In 1799 published an account of 
his Trartl j in the fnUrior of Africa, a work 
which caused a considerable sensation and 
was highly popular. 

Parker, Rt. Hon. Gilbert. Bt. (b. 1882). a Canadian- 
Jwn novelist who. after a journalistic career 
In Australia and elsewhere, went to London 
and noon acquired a considerable reputation 
a« a writer of skilful stories. His earlier novels 
d« .tl with French-Canadian life In a Piling and 
Picturesque maimer. In later years he lias 
changed the scene of his stories somewhat, 
lie wn* knighted In 1902. and created baronet 
lh 1915. M.P. Graveseud, 1900-18. 


Parker, Joseph (1830-1902). a popular Noncon¬ 
formist preacher and author who built the 
City Temple, and ministered there up to the 
time of his death. 

Parmoor, Lord (b. 1852). P.C.. K.C.V.O., K.C.. 
M.P., Stroud. 1895-1900; Stretford. 1901-G; 
Wycombe (Unionist). 1910-14; Lord President 
of Council in Labour Government. 1924 and 
1929. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-91), a distinguished 
Irish Nationalist politician, who for ten years, 
from 1880. was leader of his Party, and made 
It more Powerful than It had ever l>een before. 
He succeeded in winning Mr. Gladstone’s 
confidence, and so was largely responsible for 
the Home Rule policy which that statesman 
adopted towards the end of his Parliamentary 
career. Parnell suffered imprisonment more 
than once, and his supposed complicity In Irish 
I»olitfcal crimes led to the famous charge made 
against him by The Timm, which became the 
subject of a memorable Royal Commission the 
result of which was that Parnell was exonerated. 
He afterwards obtained £5000 damages from 
The Timm. This was in 1890, and was quickly 
followed by a divorce trial which resulted in 
his l>cing deposed from the leadership of bis 
Party. He never recovered his lost ground, 
and died in 1891 a broken and disheartened 
man. 

Parnell. Thomas (1679-1718). an Irish ecclesiastic 
and poet. His chief poem was " The Hermit." 

Parr, Thomas (1483-1635). the most famous of 
English reputed centenarians, known as “ Old 
Parr." 

Parry, Sir Edward, knighted in 1927. a famous 
County Court Judge; has written among many 
publications delightful l>ooks for children. 
Including Kata tram pus. and several pin vs. 

Parry, Sir Hubert Hastings, Bart. (1848-1918).' 
A prolific conu>oser of numerous odes, cantatas, 
and other musical works, and a writer on 
musical subjects. 

Parry, Rear-Admiral Sir William Edward (1700- 
1855), an Arctic explorer and naval commander 
of great distinction, who undertook several 
expeditions to the Polar regions and mado 
numerous important discoveries. 

Parsons, Hon. Sir C. A., K.C.B., F.R.S., O.M.' 
(1854-1931) wftfl head of the electrical and 
engineering works of C. A. Parsons and Co., 
and of the Parsons Marino Hteam Turbine 
(>)., Ltd., Ncwcastleon-Tync. and Inventor of 
the steam turbine which has effected a remark¬ 
able improvement in the propulsion of war and 
mercantile vessels. 

Partridge, Sir Bernard (b. 1861), educated at 
Stonyhiirst and Ixgnn life as a stained glass 
designer, afterwards working at lx>ok Illustra¬ 
tions; for a time was on the stage; since 
1891 has lx?en one of the chief artists on the 
Htaff of Punch. Knighted 1925. 

Pascal, Blaise (1623-62). a noted French philoso¬ 
pher whose Provincial Letters exhibit remark¬ 
able wit and genius. He was a distinguished 
mathematician, and Invented an Ingenious 
arithmetical machine. Insides making many 
brilliant experiments In hydrostatics and 
pneumatics. 

Posstteld, Lord. (See Webb, Sidney.) 

Passfleld, Lady (Mrs. Sidney Webb), (b. 1858). 
Joint author with her hushund of many works 
relating to wx*ial conditions and Industrial 
affairs of England. 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-05). an eminent French 
chemist and scientist, whose researches in 
connection with hydrophobia, bacteriology, 
and the specific germs of cholera and other 
diseases, have !>eeu of Immense Ixmeflt to 
human kind. He was elected a mem lx? r of 
the Academy of France In 1882, and In his later 
years the Pasteur Institute founded by him lu 
Paris attained universal celebrity. 

Paterson. William U65H-1719). a Scottish finan¬ 
cier who founded Uie Bank of England, and 
originated the famous Darien colonisation 
scheme, which reunited disastrously. 

Patmore. Coventry (1823-1896), was a much 
appreciated |xx.*t of the Victorian era. 

Poton, Sir Noel (1821-1001), sculptor, historical 
artist, anlixologlst. and poet. 

Patrick, St. (circa 373-463). the patron saint of 
Ireland, concerning whom many miraculous 
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stories are related, such as his reputed exter¬ 
mination of serpents from the island. St, 
Patrick's Day Is March 17th. 

Patti Adelina (Baroness Coderstrdm) (1843-1919). 
was born In Madrid. Her marvellous voice and 
brilliant execution made her immediately 
famous. For many years was the most popular 
prima donna. 

Pattison, Dorothy Windlow (1832-78). devoted a 
great part of her life to hospital work in Walsall, 
where she was known as " Sister Dora," and 
was revered for her saintly life and devotion 
to the sick poor. 

Paul I. (1754-1801) was Emperor of Russia for the 
last five years of his life. His overbearing 
temper and despotic acta caused him to be 
hated by the nobles, who put him to death by 
strangling. 

Pavlov. Prof. L P. (b. 1840). an eminent Russian 
physiologist; Director of the Physiological 
Institute. Foreign member of the Royal 
Society and Nobel Prize-winner. 

Pavlova, Anna (d. 1931). a Russian ballet dancer, 
who by her genius became world-renowned. 

Peabody, George (1795-1809). an American mer¬ 
chant who lived for the greater part of his life 
in London, and, acquiring a large fortune, 
• bequeathed immense sums for philanthropic 
purposes in England and the Uidtcd States. 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur. Bart. (18G0-1921). 
managing director of C. Arthur Pearson. Ltd., 
and Pearson's Weekly, Pearson's Magazine* and 
other well-known publications. President of 
the National Institute for the Blind and the 
Fresh Air Fund. M St. Duns tan's " owes much 
to his efforts. 

Poary, Rear-Admiral Robert Edwin (1854-1020), 
an American Arctic explorer who, in 1891-92. 
conducted a sledging expedition towards the 
Pole. In 1893,1895, and 1898 was again in tho 
Arctic regions; and in 190(M)2 reached the 
highest latitude hitherto attained. In the 
spring of 1900 he touched 87 dogs. 0 min. N. 
latitude. On April 0th. 1909. however, he 
succeeded in actually reaching the Pole, and 
visited England in May. 1910. 

Peo), Sir Robert (1788-1850). a prominent British 
statesman who entered Parliament at twenty- 
one years of age. and immediately exhibited 
great capacity, being appointed Under-Secre¬ 
tary for the Colonies In the following year, 
l'rom 1812 to 1818 he was Secretary for Ire¬ 
land; and in 1822 he Ixxame Home Secretary. 
Introducing, whilst fulfilling that office, the new 
police service associated with his name. In 
1834. Peel was for four months Prime Minister, 
and in 1841 again occupied the same exalted 
Position. It was then that the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation became formidable, and Peel aban¬ 
doned ljis former Protectionist attitude, and 
carried his Repeal measure eventually In 1840. 
Ho was thrown from his hor*o in Hyde Park- 
on Juno 25th. 1850, and succumbed to Ills 
injuries three days later. 

Peel. 2nd Viscount. P.C.. G.B.E. (b. 1907). Secre- 
tary of State for India 1922 and again 1928. 
first Commr. of Works, Nov. 1924; Chancellor 
Duchy of Lancaster. 1921; Chairman. L.C.C. 
1914; Minister of Transport, 1921-22. 

roiagius, a monk of the 5lh century, believed to be 
a native of Britain, who introduced a doctrine 
that tho human will could turn to God without 
being Impelled by Divine Grace, which came 
to lie known as Pclaclnisin, and was denounced 
by hit. Augustine. 

Pelllco, Silvio (1788-1854). an Italian poet and 
revolutionist. 

Pemberton. Sir Max (b. 1863). a well-known 
Journalist and novelist. Knighted In 1928. 

Ponda, pagan King of Mercia, d. a.p. 855. 

Ponn, William (1044-1718), became a Quaker, and 
wrote some powerful pamphlet* supporting 
his new faith. lie devoted himself to good 
work*, and in 1082 . having obtained a special 
grant from King Charles II.. went to America, 
and founded Pennsylvania. 

Pepin (714-08). Humamod 'Me Brcf." i.c. 44 the 
Hhort, was the first Car loving lan king of 
t ranee, and father of Charlemagne. 

Popys, Samuel (1033-1703). chief claim to remcm- 
brance is his famous Diary, 

Perceval, Spencer (1702-1812). was Prime Minister 
frum 1809 to 1812 after having tilled other 


prominent poets in previous Tory Ministries. 
He was assassinated in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons by a man named Bellingham. 
Perceval was an opposer of Catholic eman¬ 
cipation. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas (1729-1811), was an Eng¬ 
lish divine and antiquary, who enriched our 
literature by an accidental discovery of a large 
folio of MS. of ballads, which, with consider¬ 
able additions, were afterwards published as 
44 Kellques of Ancient English Poetry." He 
was himself the author of several ballads which 
became popular, including 44 The Hermit of 
Warkworth." 

Periander was Tyrant of Corinth from 025-586 B.C. 
and one of the Seven Sages of Greece. 

Pericles (490-429 b.c.), the distinguished 

Athenian statesman, general, and orator, 
who raised Athens to the point of its fullest 
prosperity. 

Porkin, Sir W. H. (1837-1907). discoverer of the 
mauve dye-stuff, and founder of the industry 
in coal-tar colours. 

Perks, Sir Robert William (b. 1849), represented 
the Louth Division. 1892-1910. Is one of the 
most prominent Wesleyan layman of the time, 
and a leading promoter of Methodist move¬ 
ments. A great contractor, connected with 
many large undertakings, yet withal an active 
politician. 

Perpetua, St, an African Christian martyr who 
suffered death at Carthage, refusing to renounce 
her faith although entreated to do so by her 
father, who appealed to her at her trial holding 
in his arms her own child. 

Pershing, Gen. J. J„ G.C.B. (b. 1860). Commander- 
In-Chief of the United States Expeditionary 
Force in Europe from June, 1917. to the end of 
the War. Chief of Staff. U.S.A.. 1921-24. 

Persius Fla ecus U.d. 34-02). a famous Stole 
philosopher. 

Perugino, Pietro (1440-1524). a great Italian 
artist, excelling In religious subjects, and tho 
painter of numerous tine frescoes including 
some in the Bis tine Cbai>el at Rome. Raphael 
was his pupil. 

Pestalozzi, Johann H. (1740-1827), was a rich 
Swiss reformer and writer, who devoted his 
fortune to benevolent works, especially in 
connection with the education of poor children. 

Poter the Great (1072-1725), sole Czar of Russia in 
1690. and showed great ability and energy 
of character, devoting himself largely to the 
reorganisation of his army and navy. Ho 
spent some months at Deptford studying 
shipbuilding. He founded St. Petersburg In 
1703, and conquered Livonia, Finland. Pome¬ 
rania. etc. Among the prisoners taken by 
him at the Battle of Pul tow a was Catherine, 
the wife of a Swedish soldier who had !>een 
killed. Peter took her to SL Petersburg, and 
ultimately made her his wife, and by her 
clevernerts she did much to strengthen his 
power. 

Peter, tho Hermit (circa 1050-1115), was the main 
instrument of the agitation which brought 
nlxmt the ffrst Crusade. He was a French 
monk, of great eloquence and earnestness, and 
lived to see Jerusalem in the hands of tho 
Christians. 

Petrarch. Francesco (1301-74). the famous Italian 
I*»et. whose odes and sonnets 44 To Laura ' are 
of marvellous l>eauty and fervour, and have 
been translated Into all languages. 

Pe j* e ; Sir W. M. Flinders. D.C.L.. LIILD.. LUD.. 
r.ic.b. lb. iSo3). ramous for excavations in 
Egypt Many publications on his discoveries 
in Ancient Egypt. 

Phelps, Samuel (1804-7S). a Shakespearean actor 
<jjd manager of celebrity. 

PhJdias, the famous Greek sculptor, flourished 
from about 490 to 432 b.c.; nothing now 
remains to attest his genius except the sculp- 
the British Museum, widely known as 
the Elgin Marbles.** 

Philip IL of France (1180-1223), was a prominent 
tigure in the third Crusade in which, for a time, 
b® a^ociated himself with our Richard I. 

Pmlip IL of Macedonia, trained in military arts 
in Greece, when he came to the throne instilled 
martial ideas into his subjects, and entered 
UP?? a career of conquest that did not end 
until he had become master of Greece. 
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Philip n. of Spain (1527-98) succeeded his father 
the Emperor Charles V., and was engaged 
in numerous wars, including his famous attempt 
to Invade England with the Spanish Armada. 
He was four times married, his second wife 
being Queen Mary of England. After her 
death he was the consistent enemy of this 
country. 

Philip V. o! Spain (1683-174G) founded the 
Bourbon dynasty in Spain, and was the son of 
the Dauphin of Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa 
of Spain. His uncle, Charles II. of Spain, 
bequeathed the kingdom to him. and (his 
led to the war of the Spanish Succession, 
which ultimately confirmed him in his kingship. 

Phillips, Stephen (1849-1915), dramatist and i>oet 
of distinction. His M Paolo and France-ca.” 
* Herod/’ and " Ulysses,” were welcomed as 
containing work of a high order, and his “ Nero ” 
confirmed the verdict. 

Piazzi. Giuseppe (1740-1820). an Italian astro¬ 
nomer. He was the discoverer of the planet 
Ceres, the flrvt known of the asteroids. 

Picklord, Mary (b. 1893). iuk Gladys Smith, is a 
world-famous cinema star. 

Pindar (522-442 u.c.). the eminent lyric poet of 
ancient Greece. 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing (b. 1855). an able English 
dramatist and former actor, of Portuguese 
descent. 

Pirandello. Luigi (b. 1807). a prominent Italian 
dramatist and novelist, many of whose works 
have been translated into English. 

Pitman, Sir Isaac (1813-97). founded the Pitman 
system of phonographic shorthand. 

Pitt. William ( 1 759-1800), was the second son of 
the Earl of Chatham. Entered Parliament at 
twenty-one, and by hU brilliant oratory cap¬ 
tivated I he House of Commons. In 1782. 
w'hen only twenty-three. he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, und In the following year 
was made Premier, and held that olllco for 
seventeen years, through the tr>ing period of 
the trench Revolution, when war with France 
was almost continuous. He was undoubtedly 
one of tiie most brilliant statesman that England 
has produced, and his death at the early age 
of forty-six was a great lose to the country. 
Ho was burled In Westminster Abbey. (Su 
also Chatham.) 

Plus XL (Cardinal Patti, Archbishop of Milan). 
Born at Deslo near Milan, at sixty-five 
elected Pope Feb. 1922 cm death of Benedict 
A V. 

Pizarro, Francisco (1475-1511). was an odven¬ 
turous Spaniard who. after Columbus's dis¬ 
coveries in the New World, set out for South 
America, conquering pern for the Emperor 
(diaries V. Plzarro's career in Peru was 
characterised by excessive cruelty, and in the 
end he was killed by his own soldiers. 

Plato (429-347 im\>. the renowned Greek phllo- 
Hopher who taught ut AUiens. and greatly 
distinguished himself by his lectures und 
writings. Ills JJi/iwsju*M and his Uri/ublxc are 
among the greatest works of the undents, and 
embody a phll'MOphlcal system which lias 
served for admiration and discussion In ail 
succeeding ages. His real name was ArlsUxles. 
He was Socrates's disciple and Aristotle's 
teacher. 

Plautui. Titus M. (251-184 u.c.), the Homan 
comic poet and comedy-writer. 

Pl®yel. IgEiaz (1757-1831), was an Austrian who 
became eminent as a comisjser and spent the 
last years of his life In Paris, where he established 
a pianoforte manufactory, which Ijccanic 
highly hueo4-j**ful. 

Pliimoll. Samuel (1824-98). was a native of 
Bristol, ai*d while M.P. for Derby got up an 
agitation on Ulialf of merchant sailors. pro¬ 
curing the pacing of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1878. which by defining a line als«ve 
wliich no *hip must sink In the water when 
“dad Las ever since made the overloading of 
»hlp«i Illegal. 'The line is known us the Plimsoll 
Mark. 

Pliny; lllny the elder was a naturalist of high 
reputation; PUnv the younger, his nephew, 
achieved renown by a series of historical LttUrt, 
and died a D. 11 3 . 

lit Vboount, O.C.B., O.C.M.O , G.C.V.O. 
to. 1857). Pit Id Martha!, 1919. Commanded 


5th Army Corps, 1915; 2nd Army B.E.F., 
1915-17; Army of the Rhine, 1018; High 
Com. for Palestine. 1925. 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. Sir Horace (b. 1854). Senator. 
Irish Free State. 1922-23; ex-Vice-President 
of the Department of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction for Ireland. Has done good 
work for the reform of farming conditions In 
Ireland. In Parliament from 1892 to 1900. 
Chairman of Irish Convention. 1917. 

Plutarch (circa 50-120) was the famous writer of 
biography. His Lives form one of the world's 
most famous literary product ions. 

Pobledonostzeff, Constantine (1827-1007). Pro¬ 
curator of the Holy Synod in Russia, and a 
statesman whose strenuous efforts to strengthen 
autocracy made him one of the most notable 
personages for many years in the Czar's domain. 

Poe. Edgar Allan (1809-49). was an American 
poet of unique genius, author of “ The Raven.” 
“The Bells,” and other poems of haunting 
melody and dainty fancy. Poe's “Tales of 
Mystery *' are thrilling examples of their class. 

Poincare, Raymond (b. 1800 ). President of the 
French Republic. 1913-20. Was previously 
Premier and Foreign Minister. A statesman 
of distinction and a capable orator. Won the 
confidence and admiration of the French people 
and the Allies by his fine services during the 
War. Premier again, Jan. 1922-24; Minister 
of Finance. 1920-28; Prime Minister. 1920-29. 

Pollock, Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick. P.C. (b. 1815), 
educated at Cambridge, and called to the Bar 
1871. Judge of Admiralty Court of Cinque 
Ports in 1914. In 1882-83 was Professor of 
Jurisprudence at University College. I/>ndon. 
and from 1884 to 1899 Professor of Common 
1-aw in the Inns of Court. Is the author of 
many Ikm>Ks on legal subjects. 

Polybius (204-122 u.c.). the Greek historian, who 
wrote a history in over forty liooks; but only 
the first live and certain fragment* of the rest 
have come down to its. 

Polycletus (452-412 h.«\) was a Greek architect 
and sculptor and the friend and fellow-pupil 
of Phidias. 

Pompadour. Madame Joanne (1721-04) was for 
a long time the favourite of Ixmls XV. of France, 
over whom she exercised gn at Influence. 

Pompey the Great <100-48 u.c.). distinguished 
himself as a general while young, and ultimately 
became, with Ousar and (‘ras.sus, triumvir. 

Ponsonby, lit. Hon. Sir Frederick <b. 1H07). G.C.B. 
(1020), G.C.V.O. (1921). K.C.B. (1918); In 1928 
Ixcaine Lieut.-Gov. of Windsor Castle and 
Deputy Constable; Treasurer to the King, 
1920; Keeper of the Privy Purao. 1014. 

Pope, Alexunder (1088-174 1), the celebrated 18th 
century poet and translator of “ Homer” 

Potter. Paulus (1025-54). u Dutch painter of 
animal pictures. 

Pounds. John (1700-1830), a shoemaker of Ports¬ 
mouth. who. witnessing the dcplorablo con¬ 
dition of ho many of the p«*>re*t class of chil¬ 
dren. started a wlu*>l in his own ne|ghlx>urho<Kl 
where touch children were (might, fed. and 
clothed. From this effort sprang the Rugged 
'hool Union, which wrought great g<xxl In 
I/rndon and other large cities, and was lllierally 
supported by J-ord Bhafleslmry and other 
philanthropists. 

Poussin, Caspar (1013-75). a French landicape 
painter. 

Poussin. Nicolas f 1594-1005). an eminent French 
painter patronised by I/mls XIII. 

Poynter, Sir E. J.. Bart.. G.C.V.O. (1830-1919). 
President of the Royal Academy. J890. Had 
a highly successful career as u painter. At 
first hi* work was mainly of a decorative 
character, but gradually he developed excep¬ 
tional talent as a painter of eloKslcul subjects. 
His “ Perseus and Andromedu.” “ AtaJauta'8 
Race.” “ Nuuslcna und Her Maidens.” are 
all great pictures. Made A.K.A. in 1800. and 
R.A. In 1870. Was Director of the National 
Gallery from 1894 to 1905. 

Proed. W. M. (1802-39), a writer of Society 
verse. 

Praxiteles, a great Greek eculptor who lived in the 
4th century u.c. 

Preece, Sir William Henry (1834-1013), was 
connected with the Electric Telegraph Service 
from 1853. and conspicuously engaged In con- 
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nection with ail the development* in telegraphy 
which have since taken place. He was associ¬ 
ated with Marconi in hU wireless-telegraphic 
schemes and introduced the block system into 
England. 

Prescott, William Hickling (1790-1859). one of 
the best known of American historians. 
Prestwick, Sir Joseph (1812-96). a geologist whose 
Antiquity of Man is a very important contribu¬ 
tion to science. 

Priestley. John B.» M.A. (b. 1894). a prominent 
British novelist whose work has received great 

K lse. His novel The Good Companions has 
a great success, nearly a quarter of a 
million copies being sold. 

Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804) was the discoverer 
of oxygen and other gases, and wrote A History 
of Electricity . He was also a great advocate 
of freedom and progress. 

Prior, Matthew (1604-1721), a well-known poet 
and wit who acquired celebrity by writing 
" The City Mouse and Country Mouse.” 

Probus, Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor 276- 
282. 

Proctor, Richard Anthony (1837-88), an assiduous 
astronomer, and voluminous writer and popular 
lecturer on the subject. 

Propertius, Sextus, the Homan elegiac poet, who 
flourished in the 1 st century h.c. 

Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, who at the be¬ 
ginning of the 4th century u.o. incurred much 
enmity by denying the story of the " Gods.” 
Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1609-65), a French 
political economist. 

Proust, Marcel (1871-1922). a prominent modern 
French psychological novelist; author of a 
series of 15 novels known under the title of 
la recherche du Temps perdu.” Proust's 
works have been admirably translated into 
English by the late C. K. Scott MoncriefT. 
Prudhon, Pierre Paul (1758-1823). a French 
historical and portrait painter. 

Prynne, William ( 1000 - 60 ). was a violent pam¬ 
phleteer of the days of Charles I. and Cromwell. 
Ptolemy, Claudius Ptolemreus, a famous astro¬ 
nomer of Alexandria, who flourished between 
139 and 101 . lie founded the Ptolemaic 
system, which taught that the earth wan 
stationary and the heavenly bodies revolved 
around It. 

Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924), a composer of light 
oiHiroH, notably La llohcme, Madame Butterfly . 
and Mo non Lcscant. 

Pugin, Augustus (1769-1832). a French architect 
who settled in London and wrote several able 
text-books on architecture. 

Purcell, Henry (1058-95). was a celebrated organist 
and comiMjrtor. who did much to Improve the 
musical service of the Church. Was organist 
of Westminster Abbey, and the most famous 
memlKT of a family of notable musicians. 
Pusoy, Edward Bouverio ( 1800 - 82 ). a famous 
Anglican cleric; he published Tracts for thr 
Times, which inaugurated the Tractarinn 
movement that developed Into what became 
known as Puseyisin. 

Pym, John (1584-1043), a prominent statesman In 
the reign of Charles 1. 

Pythagoras (circa 682-500 n.c.L a great Greek 
philosopher, who taught the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, and also a system of 
astronomy similar to that of Copernicus. 
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Quain, Sir Richard (1810-98). a physician of 
great eminence, and an able writer on patho¬ 
logical subject*. 

Quailtch, Bernard (1819-99), a famous dealer in 
rare liooks. who was a native of Germany but 
settled in London, and became naturalised in 
1847. His knowledge of scarco and valuable 
books was unique. His shop in Piccadilly was 
a storehouse of literary treasures. 

QuiUer-Couch. Sir A. T. (b. 1863), a well-known 
novelist and essayist, who as M Q " has pub¬ 
lished many delightful stories. Including D<ad 
Mans iioc/;. Troy Torn, and The Splendid 
Spur. Appointed Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford in 1912. 

Quin, James (1693-1700). the Immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Garrick as the leading English 
actor. 


R 

Rabelais, Francois (c, 1495-1553), the great French 
satirist, first adopted the career of a monk, 
then studied medicine, and settled at Lyons 
as a doctor, and It was there that he published 
Ills Garoantua and Pantagruel, one of the wittiest 
and withal the coarsest books In any language. 

Rachel, Madame (1821-58), the most famous 
French actress of her time. 

Racine, Jean (1639-99). a distinguished French 
tragic dramatist, best known by bis " Andro- 
mnque,” " Phedre,” and " Athalie.” 

Radclifle, Mrs. Ann (1704-1823). was a celebrated 
author of highly sensational novels. Her best- 
known work is The. Mysteries of Udolpho . 

Radclifle, John (1050-1714). a famous physician 
who attended three English monarch*—William 
III.. Queen Mary, and Queen Anne; £40.000 
of his fortune he devoted to the founding of the 
Haddlile Library in Oxford. 

Radetzky, Count (1760-1858). a famous Austrian 
Field-Marshal. 

Rae, John (1813-93). an arctic explorer, who was 
a member of the Franklin Search Expedition of 
1848. and in 1854 made the discovery that 
King William's land was an island. In later 
years he directed an expedition for surveying 
proposal submarine telegraph lines between 
England and America by way of Iceland and 
Greenland. 

Raeburn. Sir Henry (1756-1823). was a famous 
Scottish portrait painter, and friend and pupil 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781-1826), an 
eminent naturalist. He was the founder and 
first President of the Zoological Society of 
London. Knighted In 1818. 

Raglan, Field-Marshal Lord (1788-1855). was a 
great soldier and the eon of the 5th Duke of 
Beaufort, and served in the Peninsular War. 
losing Ills right arm at Waterlw. Made a 
peer in 1852. and In 1854 was Commandor-ln- 
Chief of the British forces in the Crimea. lie 
died before* Sebnstoj>oI. 

Raikes, Robert (1735-1811). a practical pro- 
I>ounder of the Sunday School system. 

Raisull (d. 1914), a notable Moorish brigand, who 
exercised great power over the i>eople. aud on 
their Ixdinlf sometimes exacted concessions 
from the Sultan. In 1907 he captured Kaid 
Maclean, and held him to ransom until Feb . 
1908. when a large sum was paid for bis 
liberation. 

Raleigh. Sir Walter (1552-1019). a scholar, courier. 1 
soldier, sailor, and statesman. In 1584 Queen 
Elizabeth granted him a patent for the discovery' 
and settlement of unknown countries in the far 
West. The colonisation of Virginia followed/ 
He is said to have introduced into this country, 
Iwth the potato plant and tol>acco. At one 
time he was In great favour at Court, but 
quarrelled with the Queen, and suflered In 
fortune in consequence. When James I. came 
to the throne, Raleigh was supposed to be 
implicated in a conspiracy against that 
monarch, and was sentenced to death. After 
t liat lie was a prisoner in the Tower of London 
for twelve yeare. and there he wrote his History 
of the H orld and other works. In 1015 James' 
set him at liberty in order to head an expedition 
to Guiana in the hope of finding gold, but being 
unsuccessful lie was again imprisoned on his 
return, and finally beheaded in Old Palace 
i arn. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, M.A. (1861-1922). Professor 
of English Literature at Oxford, and author of 
many volumes on eminent men of letters. 
Including books on Milton. Wordsworth, and 
others. Ills work on Shakespeare. 1907, is his 
highest achievement. 

Ramsay, Allan (1690-1758). the Scottish pastoral 
poet, who wrote The Gentle Shejdtcrd. 

Ilamajr. Sir WUbam (1852-1010). In conjunc¬ 
tion with Lord Kaylelgh he discovered arson, 
thereto an unknown constituent of the air. 
and Inter detected other new atmospheric 
rases, which he railed neon, krypton, and xenon. 
neHum. a constituent of certain minerals, was 
abjo discovered and explained by him. Nobel 
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Ramusio, Giovanni B. (1485-1557). a ccographer 
and editor of Voyaoes and Travels. 

Ranjit Singh, or Ranjeet Singh (1780-1839). a 
prominent bikh chief who for many yearn was 
the dominating power In the Punjab, retaining 
friendly relations with the British. At his 
9®™? Sikhs rushed into conflict with the 
English, with the result that the Punjab was 
ultimately annexed. 

Ranjitsinhji, Sir Kumar Shri (b. 1872) (H.H. 
Maharaja, Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. G.B.E.. 
u.c.b.I..) spent many years in this country 
before succeeding to the title, and was a popular 
cricketer and attained exceptional success as 
a batsman in the 'nineties. 

Ranke. Leopold von (1795-1880). a renowned 
German historian. 

Rankino. R. S. D., C.M.G., became British Rcsl- 
dent. Zanzibar Protectorate. 1929. 

itnft 1, Sa f l2 ?° (1 ^3-1520). the distinguished 
Italian painter whose works excel all others in 
their beauty of expression and inspired treat- 
» He Ii y erl * considerable neri.xl in Rome, 
where he Painted ills famous frescoes for the 
Vatican and St. Peter's and also the celebrated 
cartoons designed for the tapestries of the 
lapal chapel. which afterwards were brought 
aii • and arc ,,ow the Victoria and 

, !! i painting was - The 
Transflgiiration. Examples of his work are 
to lx> found In most of tiio great Euro- 
* X A| I l l »*r? > eCl ° I1S * deluding our own National 

Rayenscroft, Edward (1071-97). an Engll>h 
dramatist of the 17th century. 

RavenscroU, Thomas (1592-1610). was one of the 
lest compeyem of psalm tunes. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry (1810-95). diplomatist 
solde r and Orientalist. For a number of years 
he superintended explorations in Assyria and 
babyJon. accumulating a valuable collection 

lUwi l i2iJin Ull, SL riov ! In r the , BrUl8h Museum. 
Rawlinson. General Lord (1864-1925). Com- 

xnander-ln-Chlef Army in India. 1920. Com- 

MM'n »"d 4th Amy In Kuiopeau 
Rnv / . ,n J"' 11 ". 1020-25. 

nn EnKl,Hh naturalist. 

.nlit .?T r0n ; ° i I «1842-I01®). one of the 

nnTh..,u2 l " Cnt " f . ,,rltlHh physicists; tt „ 
authority on Round vibrations, and the co- 

li MC ?£5 er w,,h Klr WUHim Hammy of awST 
{JJJJ 4 ro Bwarded u ‘« Nobel prize for 

hol *jblKh rank amonyst 
Ictorlan novelists. His iirst story. /Vy 
Hoffl'Wton. was published In 1852. H’m Nrrer 
,!? , f y,t ' 10 OriSUh (Jaunt, and The 

nmeU^ and V * “ r,; hl « • *e«t-known 

IU r 1 ( ln H I Sc^ , vo iUll v, Im c*.. ,, t Marquess of. 

I; raV*» I # f v,cc ‘ r<> > r India. 1921-20. 
Il£l! ^ , Cf , . Ju ? U<;c ' 1913-21 (b. I860); British 

in <h rVVi n, | ,lb ^w7 ier 1,1 } ht3 u,ll, cd H tales. 1018- 
19. Q.C. In 1898. and was M.P. for Reading 
from 1904-13 Mol letter-General. 1910. At- 
torney-General. 1010-13. Visited the United 
HUUis In 1916 and 1917 on specl.il mission* 
reUtiug t/> Die war. Viscount. 1916. Earl. 
1917. Marque**. 1926. 

Reaumur. Ron* A. F. de (1683-1757). an eminent 
i reneb chemist. who Invented the thermometer 
which bears his name. 

RAcaxnier, Madame (1777-1819). a noted society 
woman of the days of Napolwn. 

pT?fi (1HI 5”. 1 wad Ulu mostcelebrated 
English tenor of his time. 

**?“**• Victor (1810-78). a French 

•cienllst who made highly suc4ta«ful expert- 
rueritn In regard to the physical properties of 
ixslieH and their relation to heat. 

Jean Baptiste. Baron (1754-1829). a 
4 bJd French genre painter. 

Kecultu. Marcus AUllus. was a famous Roman 
wutj was twice Consul (267-256 nx\). and led the 
n Js S? n a . nn !S" a **bist the Carthaginians. 

0a ^ UdQ Mayne (1818-83). was a novelist of 
iiJm W 2 L ,,J wr *ung stories of ad venture. 

Thomas (1710-05), an eminent Aberdeen 
uhCZZ’J- several book* on MeUv- 

ufflS} suliJerLe, tocludlu* /.»«», on tV 

i& u fi2 u & ,uv *:r °i J/c "*- A “ ! 'wr V 

•Wi t S^!L' l,nan Miwl 0n Uir - I ' riuci » u °! CVn- 
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Reid. Sir T. Wemyss (1842-1905). was connected 
with Journalism for many years. Edited the 
Leeds Mercury from 1870 to 1887. when he 
became General Manager in the publishing 
house of Cassell and Company, and was knighted 
In 1894. Wrote two novels, Gladys Fane and 
Maulcecrer's Millions and the lives of W. E. 
Forster and Lord Houghton. 

Rembrandt, Van Rhyn (1606-69). one of the 
greatest of the Dutch school of painters who 
produced many remarkably successful portraits 
as well as numerous flgure subjects, all of them 
distinguished by their masterly qualities. He 
was an etcher of high ability also, and a numl>er 
of his works are in the British national col¬ 
lections. 

Renan. Ernest (1823-92). a noted French author 
who wrote much ui»on religious subjects, and 
won siieclal fame by his Life oj Jesus % published 
In 1805. 

Rennie, John (1761-1821). a Scottish civil 
engineer. He was the constructor of the 
Waterloo and Southwark and new London 
bridges over the Thames, the London Docks, 
the East and West India Docks, the Plymouth 
breakwater, and many other works at Liver- 
pool. Ig»ith. Dublin. Hull, and elsewhere. 

Reuter. Baron P. J. de (1821-99). was the pioneer 
of telegraphic press services. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92). was the first 
President of the Royal Academy and the most 
eminent English portrait painter of his time. 
Rhodes, Rt. Hou. Cecil John (1852-1902). b. at 
Bishop's Stortford. Went to South Africa in 
18 / 1 , entered upon a diamond-mining enter¬ 
prise at KJrnl>crley, and acquired a considerable 
fortune. Was a member of the Cape Legis¬ 
lature in 1881. and tiecanic Premier in 890. 
He was at the head of the British South Africa 
Chartered Company, for which a vast amount 
of territory was annexed, the holding obtaining 
the name uf Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes was Cope 
Premier again in 1896; then followed the 
Jameson Raid and his retirement from political 
life. During the Boer W ar he wins detained in 
Kimberley, and did not live to nee the cam¬ 
paign closed, lie left the bulk of his fortune 
for the founding of scholarships at Oxford. 

Rlbot, Alexandre (1842-1923). four times l>rime 
Minister of France. 

Ricardo. David (1772-1823). a celebrated English 
IHjlitical economist of Hebrew descent, whose 
FrincijiUs of I’ulitiml Fconomy gained him a 
high place among the exigents of the science. 

157-99) was King of England from 
118.) to his death. He laid heavy burdens 
upon the i>eoplc In order to equip an army for 
the third Crusade. At flrvt he was victorious, 
and did su«*h valiant «lee*ls that he received 
the name of “ Cmur de Won” Being ulti¬ 
mately defeated, ho signed a truce with Salodln. 
and on his way back U) England was whip- 
WTecked. DisguLsed us a pilgrim, ho was 
Identified In Austria, and hand«*d over to the 
Emperor of Germany, who Imprisoned him 
in a remote castle. A large sum was demanded 
and puld for his ransom, and after over a year 
of durance he returned to England, and was 
crowned at Winchester. Jg&ter he was engaged 
In a war with France, and was mortally wounded 
by a Ixilt from a crossUm- while l^sJeglng the 
Chrlu/ in Normandy. 

Richard U. (1307-1400). m,h of the "Black 
succeedod his grandfather. Edward 
III., in 1377. when but ten years old. u Regency 
f>elng^ fipjKilnted during his minority. In the 
Wat I yler rising of 1381 ttie King confronted 
the rioters and promised them nslress. an 
undertaking which ho did not fulfil. For a 
time he was greatly under the Influence of his 
uncle. 'JTioiiuis. Duke of Gloucester, but on 
c<anliig of age dismissed him. and ruled with 
Home approach to dignity for the next bovcii 
years. After 1306 he developed a highly 
tyrannical disposition and banished or put to 
death many of the leading statesmen, practically 
freeing himself from Parliamentary control 

'<> a bead In' 

1399, when Bollngbroke defeated him. and he 
was made Prisoner ami died-probably by 
violence—In Pontefract Cvuitle. 

Richard III. (1452-85). imwle himself King of 
England In I486 by a auccesslon of wicked act* 
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and intrteues, removing obstacles from Mb 
path by murder without compunction when- 
ever he deemed such a course desirable, r ie 
was not. however, permitted to have peaceful 
possesion of the throne; a strong party JP 
favour of Henry Tudor. EstI of Richmond, 
springing up. In the battle between the rival 
forces at Bosworth Field he was slain. 

Richards, Henry Brinley (1819-85), a Welsh com¬ 
poser and musician of note. 

Richardson, Sir Benjamin (1828-96). was an 
eminent physician and writer on health, and a 
zealous champion of temperance. Ho invented 
a protective mask for workers who ran risks 
from inhaling dust of various kinds and 
aLso introduced the lethal chamber for the 
painless destruction of dogs. 

Richardson. Samuel (1689-17G1). was a successful 
London printer, who. when over fifty yearn of 
age. published bis first novel Pamela, which 
achieved such a success that four editions of 
It were sold In the first year. His Clarissa 
Harlowc appeared in 1740. and was followed 
by Sir Charles Grandison In 1753. All these 
works, though somewhat prolix and tame as 
to incident, were conceived in a noble spirit, 
and gave to their author merited celebrity. 
Richelieu, Cardinal Due de (1585-1642). the 
eminent French eccleaiast and statesman, who 
was Minister to Louis XILI. for eighteen years. 
He was practically Master of France during the 
best part of his Cnnllnalate. 

Richter, Jean Paul (1763-1825). a German author, 
who produced numerous books of romance, 
essays, and other waitings, which Carlyle did 
much to popularise in this count ry. 

Riddell, Lord, a well-known and active force In 
the newspaper world (b. 1865). Among his 
many Journalistic directorships may i>c men¬ 
tioned those of The News of the World. Ltd.. 
George Ncwnes. Ltd., and C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd. 

Ridge, W. Pett (1860-1030). a humorous writer 
and prolific novelist who mostly used for his 
subjects the T»oort*r quarters of London. 

Ridley, Nicholas (1500-55), was Bishop of 
Rochester in 1547 and Bishop of Drndon in 
1550. He b>ok an active part in the Reforma¬ 
tion. He was burned at the stake along with 
Latimer. 

Rienzi, Cola di (1313-54). a Roman patriot of 
bumble birth who Inflamed the people against 
their nilers, and aroused such enthusiasm that 
they proclaimed him M Tribune." During the 
woven month* that he was t»crmittcd to exercise 
supreme power, he proved himself the true 
friend of the poor, Utimatcly, however, bis 
enemies proved too strong for him. and he was 
imprisoned for three years at Avignon. Re¬ 
turning to Rome after gaining Ids freedom he 
was murdered in (he Capitol. 

Rimsky-Korsakov, Nicholas Andreevich (184 4- 
1908), an eminent nationalist Uiwdan comixisiT 
whose works include '* I>e Coq d'Or” (1910). 
• 4 Scheherazade" and many orchestral suites, 
overtures. songs and piano pieces. 

Ritter, Karl (1779-1859). the celebrated German 
geographer, was for many years Professor of 
History at Frankfort, and later Professor of 
Geography at Berlin. 

Riviere, Briton, K.A. (1840-1920). a famous 
painter of animal subjects. 

Rizn Khan Pahleri. Alter the overthrow of the 
Shah bultan Ahmed In Oct. 1925. the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly elected ltlza Khan Pahlevj 
as Shah of Persia. He was crowned in April 
1926. His eldest sou, Shnhpur Mohammed 
P.izu, Is the Crown Prince (Yalialid) of Persia. 
Itizzlo, David (c. 1540-06), was the Italian 
secretary of Mary Queen of Scots and an 
accomplished musician. Suq>ected of a too 
great attachment to Mary, he was murdered 
by' lkirnley and his friends In the Queen's 
presence in the Palace of Holyrood. 

Robbia, Luca Delia (1IUO-1462). a famous Floren¬ 
tine sculptor. He was the introducer of 
enamelled terra-cotta work. 

Robert ot Gloucester, a celebrated rhyming 
chronicler of the second half of the 13th cen¬ 
tury. who wrote a history' of F.ngland based 
on the older work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Roberts. Rt. Hon. F. O. (b. 1S70). became Minister 
of Pensions, 1929. Was a compositor In early 
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Bromwich In 1918. . • _ _ ,, 

Roberts. Rt. Hon, Q. H. (b. 1869), Food Controller, 
1919-20: Minister of Labour. 1917-19; repre¬ 
sented Norwich In the Labour Interest, 1906. 

Roberts, Field-Marshal Earl (1832-19P4). Was 
born In India. In the Indian Mutiny he proved 
his capacity on many occasions. Was at the 
relief of Lucknow. Again saw active service 
with the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867-68, 
and with that to Lushai of 1871-72. In 1878- 
79 was entrusted with the command of the 
Kuram Field Force, and made his historic 
march from Kabul to Kandahar In 1880. In 
1886 had command of the army In Burma. In 
1892 was raised to the peerage as Baron Roberts 
of Kandahar. In 1895 he was appointed to 
succeed Lord Wolseley in the Irish command. 
In 1900, after tho many disasters which befell 
the English forces in South Africa, he was 
despatched as Commander-In-Chief; in the 
course of a few months he entirely changed the 
aspect of affairs, and handed over the command 
to Lord Kitchener, returning to England to 
succeed Lord WoDeley as Commander-in- 
Chief. He received a grant of £100,000. Died 
In France during early part of War. _ 

Robertson, Sir Robert, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(b. 1869), became Government Chemist, 1921. 

Robertson. T. W. (1829-71). was a successful 
dramatist who produced a series of Society 
plays. 

Robertson. Field-Marshal Sir William, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.. G.C.V.O., K.C.V.O.. D.3.O.. Chief 
of Imperial Gen. Stall. 101&-1W <1>. 1»00>. haa 
l>een engaged in practical military service since 
1888. Was StnlT Captain at Simla, 1892-96; 
with the Cbitral Relief force. 1895. and won 
his D.S.O.; Quartermaster-Gen. B.E.F., 1914. 
and Commanded 1st Infantry Division. C.-in- 
Chief. Arno* of the Rhine. 1919-20. 

Robespierre, Maximilien (1768-04). was a country 
advocate until the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, when he went to Paris. i>ecanie an 
enthusiastic leader of the Jacobin Party, and 
was made a Member of the Assembly. In the 
Reign of Terror as President of the Committee 
of Public Safety he Bent vast numbers to the 
guillotine. Then a counter-movement was set 
on foot and ho was denounced In tho Assembly, 
and. trying to escape, was shot and subsequently 
guillotined while In a dying state. 

Robey, George, C.B.E. (b. 1809), a famous 
comedian. 

Robins, Elizabeth (Mrs. G. R. Parks), actress and 
novelist, bom in America. Has attained success 
as an interpreter of Ibsen. and her stories have 
covered a wide range ami achieved considerable 
popularity. She has also written plays. 

Robinson. Geoffrey. (See Dawson. Geoffrey.) 

Rob Roy (1671-1734), a noted Highland outlaw 
who levied blackmail on the fanners and rich 
people of the country-side in return for certain 
protective senT'es. Ho belonged to the dan 
McGregor. 

Robsart, Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsart. and 
wife of Kol*rt Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Ixdcc*tcr. Whilo living in seclusion at Curnnor 
Place under the charge of Anthony Foraier. 
she met her death either by accident or foul 
play, by the latter according to common belief, 
Elizabeth's favourite having reason to wish 
her out of the way. She was discovered dead 
at the bottom of an old staircase. 

Rochester, Earl ol (1C47-80). Poet, wit, and 
profligate. 

Rockefeller, John D. (b. 1S30), said to be the 
richest man in the world, was l>om on a small 
farm In New York State, and there worked 
until sixteen. Migrated to Cleveland, and 
found employment in an office for a few yean*. 
About tills time the oil trade was lu a dis¬ 
organised condition, owing to the reckless 
trading and crude methods of refining. Rocke¬ 
feller saw what was wrong, and resolved upon 
trying to remedy it. Igvter he Itegun oil- 
refining. and entered into the business with 
such vigour of purpose, and made so many 
Improvements, that he became a millionaire 
in a very few yean*. From the exertions of 
himself and associates grew the Standard Oil 
Trust, beginning with a capital of £200.000 In 
1870, and increasing and extending at such a 
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rate that In 1892 the capital had reached 
twenty-two millions sterling. lias given up 
to 1922 more than 500 million dollars to educa¬ 
tion and charity. 

Rockingham, Marquis of (1730-82). a Whig 
statesman who was English Prime Minister 
in 1705. 

Rodin, Auguste (1841-1017). the most celebrated 
French sculptor of recent days* who possessed 
a bold and original genius. His numerous 
statues and his fine historic monuments, 
especially that for Calais commemorating the 
bravery of Eustache de Saint-Pierre, brought 
Kudin well-deserved fame. 

Roebuck. John Arthur (1802-79). a Radical 
. He obtained the sobriquet of “ Tear 

Roland, Madame (1754-93). was one of the leading 
figures of the French Revolution. Her hus¬ 
band. Jean Marie Roland de la Plattere (1734- 
93), who was one of the Ministers during the 
Girondist period, escaped from Paris on the 
disruption of his Party, but his wife remained 
behind, and was sent to the guillotine. During 
her incarceration she wrote an Appeal to Pos¬ 
terity. remarkable for iu beauty of sentiment 
and patriotic enthusiasm. Her husband com¬ 
mitted suicide on receiving the news of her 
execution. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel (1757-1818). a famous Eng- 
llsh lawyer who was Solicitor-General in 1800 
and for many years had a distinguished career 
both in Parliament and at the liar. He effected 
many improvements in the Criminal Daw. 

Romney, George (1734-1802), was lx»rn In North 
Lancashire, studied portrait painting with a 
Kendal artist, and for a few years obtained a 
living by local portrait painting. Going to 
London in 1702, his talent gained him speedy 
recognition; and after studying for a couple 
of >ears in Rome, he set up as a iH>rtrait- 
alnter In Cavendish Square, and became 
ighly successful. His portraits are among 
the finest examples of that hind of art that 
England has produced, and to-day realise large 
prices. 

Ronald. Sir Landon (b. 1873). Principal Guildhall 
School of Music. Noted composer anil con¬ 
ductor. 

Roniard, Pierre de (1524-85), a famous French 
poet. 

Rdntgen. Professor Conrad William (1845-1023). 
the eminent German scientist who discovered 
the Ilontgen rays In 1805. He made other 
linftortant laboratory Investigations, resulting 
in the solution of difficult chemical problems. 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1919). President of 
the Uulted States of America from the death 
of Mr. McKinley In 1001 until 1009. Was 
educated at Harvard, and after some years In 
the Far West bunting and shooting he returned 
to New York and became a Member of the 
State Legislature In 18*1. In 18H9 was made 
a Member of the National Civil Service Com¬ 
missi on. a position which he held for six years. 
In 1895 became one of the Police CoiiunDdoiitrs 
in New York, and In 1897 was appointed Asnis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy, a position which he 
resigned on the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
organised a regiment of Rough Riders, and 
commanded that body in Cuba. After the 
war was elected Governor of New York State, 
and In 1900. when McKinley was elected Presi¬ 
dent. he was carried as N ice* President. On the 
tuu;L«diiallon of McKinley he succeeded to the 
Presidency, and In 1904 was re-elected to the 
position. For his efforts In promoting peace 
was awarded the Kolxd Prize In 1900. In 1909 
went on a big game shooting expedition to 
ftouib Africa; returning In 1910 he made the 
tour of the chief capitals of Europe, making 
vigorous speeches. In 1912 Istcaine candidate 
for the presidency In opixxdiion to Taft and 
Woodrow Wilson, as an Independent Piogres¬ 
alve candidate. A political fanatic attempted 
to aflUAKlnate him on Octo!>cr 14 at Milwaukee, 
and with the bullet in his breast he made a 
speech of over un hour. In 1914 explored the 
wildemces of Brazil and diacorered u Large 
river. 

Root, Hon. Elihu (!>. 1845), prominent American 
statesman. Bocrctary of War. 1899-1901; 
Secretary of Biauj, 1995-1909. blnce held 
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many important positions. Prominent at 
Washington Congress. Awarded Nobel Peace 
Prize. 1912. 

Rosas, Don Juan Manuel (1793-1877). was the 
first President of the Argentine Republic. 

Roscoe, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Enfield (1833-1915). 
a great modem chemist. 

Rosebery, Earl of, K.G.. K.T. (1847-1929), Pro¬ 
minent Liberal politician and statesman. 

Ross, Sir Denison (b. 1871), knighted 1918. 
Director of the School of Oriental Studies, and 
l^fesaor of Persian. University of London. 
1916. 

Ross, Sir James (1800-62). achieved distinction 
a* an Arctic explorer, accompanying his uncle. 
Sir John Ross, and Captain Parry on their 
expeditions. He was commander of the expe¬ 
dition of 1839-43. and discovered the North 
Magnetic Pole In 1831. 

Ross, Sir John (1777-1856), the eminent explorer 
who made several voyages to the Polar regions. 

Ross. Colonel Sir Ronald, K.C.R., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. (b. 1857). professor of tropical sanitation 
ami a leading authority on tropical diseases 
generally, was for many years in the Indian 
Medical Sendee, and was awarded the Nobel 
l^ize for Medicine in 1902. 

Rosse. William Parsons, 3rd Earl of (1800-67). 
wan an astronomer of considerable note who 
contributed greatly to the advancement of 
science by erecting in his Irish park at Birr 
Castle. King's County, the largest telescoixj that 
had up by that time lieen constructed, it c«w>*t 
£30.000. and afforded the means of discovering 
and defining the spiral nebula*. From 1848 to 
1854 he was president of the Royal Society, 

Rossetti. Dante O. (1828-82). was the son of 
Gabriele Rossetti (1783-1852). an exiled Italian 
author who settled In Izmdon In 1824. Dante 
showed great talent as a painter from boyhood, 
and became one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood. formed in 1848. From about 1850 he 
produced a great number of pictures remark¬ 
able for their extreme U*amy of drawing, splen¬ 
dour of colouring, and jx>eiic force. Among 
his best known paintings are his M Ecce Ancllla 
J>oruliii." M Bong of Solomon/* " Beatrix.'* 
" Lilllth/* arul M Dante's Dream.** He also 
distlngui-he«l himself as a jhxi ; his two 
volumes, published In 1»70 and 1881 rvspect- 
Ively. reflect many of the characteristics of his 
paintings. 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio (1792-1808). one of 
the most brilliant of modem It alum composers, 
who devoted his genius principally to open. 
Ills first oiwra. " Tancredl/* was produced at 
Venice when he was twenty-one. It was fol¬ 
lowed after it short interval by " II Burblcrc ill 
Hevlglia/' ** l^i Oncrentola/* ** Otello/* ** Mono 
I n Kg It to *'—Uils latter on oratorio—** l-i 
Donna del logo." *' Seinlranilde." and "Guil¬ 
laume 'l oll.** All these appeared between 1810 
and 1820. lie also wrote a "* Btaliat Mater’* 
In 1842. and a " Mcxxe Solonnellc " In 1804. 

Rostand. Edmond (1868-191 m). dramatist and 
member of the French Academy, jumped Into 
fame by his Crratio dr htrgrrac , 1M?H. 

Rothcrmore, Ix>rd (Harold Sidney Ilarmsworth) 
(b. 1868). Air Minister, 1917-18. C hief pro¬ 
prietor of the Sunday Pictorial and various 
other newKpai»erH and publicat Ioils; and a 
younger brother of the I.ate Lord NorihcliiTe. 
Viscount. 1919. 

Rothschild. Lord. P.C. (1840-1915). was in Par¬ 
liament—as Baron (of the Austrian Empire) 
Rothschild—from 1805 to 1885. representing 
Aylesbury. In the last-named year he whs 
mixed to the Brlthh peerage. He wo* the head 
of the famous Rothschild banking house In 
England. 

Rothschild, Allied Charles de (1810-1917). a mem- 
Ixrr of the Rothschild linn*, was a director of 
the Bank of England, a Trustee of the National 
Gallery and of the Wallace Collection. Also a 
well-known art mnnolsrtcur and rportxmnn. 

Rothschild, Anselin Meyer (1743-1812). t ho 
founder of tlie fiunily. won born ut Frankfort - 
on-the-Main. and. after some existence In a 
bank as clerk, net up for hlniHelf first ax a 
moneylender, then ax a banker. By bin splen¬ 
did genius for finance he acquired a large for¬ 
tune. IIJh hoii. Natlutn Meyer Rothschild 
(1777-1830), took charge of the London home. 
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and conducted its affairs with Prcat success. 
and was made an Austrian Baron in 1822. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild (1808-1879). who was the first 
Jewish member of the House of Commons. Of 
this latter. Lord Rothschild and Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild are 60 ns. 

Roubiliac, L. F. (1095-1763). a French sculptor 
who contributed many monuments to West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-78). was bom at 
Geneva, aud after a hard and wandering life 
made the acquaintance of Madame D. Warens. 
with whom he resided for ten years as secretary 
and companion. In 1745 he proceeded to Paris, 
where, after a time, he made the acauaintance 
of Diderot, and wrote under his encouragement. 
Meanwhile Rousseau had been studying social 
Questions with great ardour, and in 1759 pub¬ 
lished his romance. Joulie . on la Nouvelte 
IWotie. which was followed in 1702 by Emile . 
These two works contained bo much that was 
at variance with convention, and so opposed 
to all ideas of moral restraint, that they called 
forth the condemnation of the orthodox, and 
Rousseau was obliged to leave France for a 
time. It was while in England that he wrote 
his remarkable Conjr.ision*. and his celebrated 
Lt Control Social. He gave to France a new 
Held of thought, and laid down principles of 
government and conduct which bore fruit in 
the French Revolution. 

Rowe, Nicholas (1673-1718). was a prominent 
dramatist who became Poet laureate. 

Royden, Agnes Maude. C.H. <b. 1876). Noted 
woman preacher. Educated Cheltenham and 
Lady Margaret Hall. Oxford. 

Rdze. Madame Marie, an eminent prima donna 
who established an academy for the teaching 
of winging in Pari* and London. 

Rubens, Sir Peter Paul (1577-1640), one of the 
most notable of Flemish painters. In 1029 he 
painted for Charles I, who knighted him. 
Rubinstein, Anton E. (1830-1804). a famous 
Russian pianist and composer. 

Ruraboid, Rt. Hon. Sir Horace, Hart., G.C.M.G., 
M.V.O. (b. I860), became British Ambassador 
at Berlin, 1928. Has held many diplomatic 
posts. 

Rumlord, Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count von 
(1753-1814). was an American natural philo¬ 
sopher and statesman. 

Runcimar, Rt. Hon. Walter, P.C., a prominent 
Liberal. President of the Board of Trade 
1914-16 lb. 1870). a a»n of Sir Walter Rural- 
man. of Newcastle. An active Liberal, who 
represented Ohlhani in Parliament in 1899-1900, 
and has sat for Dewsbury 1906-18. NVas Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary to the l-ocal Government 
Board. 1905; Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. 1907; President of the B*>ard of 
Education, 1008-11; President of the Board 
of Agriculture. 1911-14; aud President of the 
Board of Trade. 1931. 

Ruskiu, John (1819-1900). art critic and philo¬ 
sopher, \sas the son of a wealthy Dmdon wine 
merchant. His Mo-lrrn Fainter* exhibited a 
masterI) perception of the principles of art and 
a IxmndlcsH gift of literary expression. Other 
volumes apiKXired at intervals until I 860 . 
Meanwhile lie luid published The Seem Jjimpx 
of ArchlUcXure and The Stone* of ) mice, two 
memorable works which considerably enhanced 
the author's fame. Always ticking a deep 
interest in economic question*, Kuskin delivered 
and published numerous lectures on a wide 
range of subjects—art, pleasure, religion, war. 
work, and so forth; and he was acknowledged 
to be one of the greatest thinkers of the time. 
Often his \lews were impracticable and even 
eccentric, but behind them there was always 
evident a sincere desire to promote tlic weil- 
Iwlng of the people. 

RusseU. Hon. Bertrand. F.U.3.. M.A. (b. 1S72). 

British aullior aud phihCipher. 

Russell, John, 1st Earl (1792-1878), was the third 
B*»n of the 6*ih Duke of Bedford. Entered Par¬ 
liament as Lord John Russell on attaining his 
majority, and. ranging himself on the Liberal 
bide, showed great capacity for affairs. He it 
was who introduced the llrst great measure of 
Reform, which was passed in 1?<32. He was 
leader of the House of Cummoua and Home 


Secretary under Lord Melbourne from 1835 
until 1830; in which latter year he was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary for the Colonies. Then from 
1841 to 1846 he was in Opposition; but, on the 
defeat of Peel on the Cora Law question, was 
made Prime Minister, remaining in power until 
1852. In Lord Aberdeen's Ministry he was 
Foreign Secretary, and afterwards Lord Presi¬ 
dent of the Council. When Palmeraton took 
up the reins of Government in 1855, Lord John 
Russell became Colonial Secretary and later on 
Foreign Secretary. In 1861 he was raised to 
the peerage, and from 1865 to 1860 was once 
more Prime Minister. He also wrote lives of 
Thomas Moore aud Charles James Fox. 

Rutherford, Sir Ernest, O.M., b. in New Zealand, 
1871. Pres. British Association, 1923. Many 
honours. Nobel prize for chemistry, 1908. 

Rutland, John Manners, 7th Duke of (1818-1006), 
a ra-eat ligure in Conservative politics in hia 
day. and known in the House of Commons as 
Lord John Manners until 1888. 

Ruysdael, Jacob, a famed Dutch landscape painter 
of the 17th century. 

Ruyter, Admiral (1007-70). the Dutch admiral 
who in 1667 invaded England with a fleet of 
Dutch war vessels, advancing up the Thames 
and Medway and setting fire to considerable 
shipping. He soon saw tit to retreat, and more 
serious trouble was averted. 

Rykoff, Alexei Ivanovich, ITesident of U.S.S.R., 
1024. 

Rymer, Thomas (circa 1039-1713), a famous anti¬ 
quary who for some years iilled the positiou of 
Hlstoriographcr-RoyaL 
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Sachs, Hans (1494-1576), the German shoemaker- 
poet of Reformation times, was an earnest 
worker in the Protestant cause, and wrote over 
5.000 different pieces, poetry and prose. 

Sackville, Charles, 6th Earl of Dorset (1037-1705). 
was a i>oet and wit who held a place of favour 
under the last two Stuart kings ami William 11L 

Sackville, Thomas, 1st Earl (1530-1008). was a 
poet and courtier high in the good graces of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Sadi, or Saadi, the Persian poet who flourished in 
the 13th century, and won national fame by 
his i*>ems M The Garden of Roses " and " The 
Orchard/' 

Saint-Just, Antoine (1767-94). one of the later 
leaders of the French Revolution closely associ¬ 
ated with Robespierre. 

St. Pierre, Bernardln de (1737-1814). a French 
author; the romancist who attained fame by 
his jHiwerful story. Foul and T i/vima. 

Salnt-Saens, Charles Camille (1835-1921). a dis¬ 
tinguished French composer whose works in¬ 
clude the oi^ras of " Saimson et Delilah" and 
" Henri VIII” 

Saint-Simon. Claude, Comte do (1760-1825). a 
French scientist and Socialist, who liad great 
influence mum the thought of his time. 

Saintc-Beuve, Charles Augustin (1804-69). was 
a French critic of considerable power and 
influence. 

Saintsbury. George Edward Bateman <b. 1845). 

°* Rhetoric and English Literature. 
Edinburgh University. 1895-1915. Author of 
numerous critical works on literary aubjects 
on which be Is a leading autborlty. 

Saladin (circa 1137-93) was Sultan of Egypt. 
a conquering general, and a detidlr foe of 
( hristianlty. He Kwci>t over Syria and Mace- 
<lonla, and captured Jerusalem after a great 
victory at Tiberias. It was against Saladin 
tout tho Third i’msade was undertaken, and 
alter his defeat by Richard I. in 1191 hia power 
was shattered. 

Saleeby. C. W.. M.D.. F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. (b. 1878). 
founder and chairman of the Sunlight I-eague. 
An Indefatigable worker for improving the health 
«*f the nation. 

Salisbury. Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cedi, 
3rd Marquis of (1830-1903), son of the 2nd 
•larquis. After completing his education at 
oxford, and travelling fur a time at the Anti- 
rank* he entered Parliament in 1858. being 
then Lord Robert Cecil. He became Lord 
Urauborne by the death of his cider brother to 
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1305. and In the following year Joined Lord 
Derby'8 Ministry as Secretary for India. He 
succeeded to the Marquisate In 1868, and In 
1874 waa once more Secretary for India. In 
1878 he became Foreign Secretary, and attended 
the Berlin Congress with Lord Beaconstteld. 
From 1881 he led his Party In the House of 
Lords, and vigorously opposed the majority of 
Mr. Gladstone's measures; and when In 1885 the 
Liberals were defeated he became Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Mr. Gladstone again held sway In the 
following year, but upon his being defeated on 
the Home Rule question. Lord Salisbury was 
for the second time made Premier. In 1892 
the Liberals were in power again, but in 1895 
Lord Salisbury was once more Prime Minister. 
He continued in office until 1902, ftnally retiring 
from political life after peace was proclaimed 
in South Africa. He was a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative Englishman of the fine old type, bis 
death being a great loss to his Party and the 
nation. 

Salisbury, James E. H. Gascoyne Cedi, 4th Marquis 

of, K.G., G.C.V.O. (b. 1801), Lord Privy Seal 
1924-29, Lord Pres, of the Council and Dep. 
Leader, H. of Lords. 1925-29; the eldest son 
of the Conservative Premier, and was known 
in the House of Commons as Viscount Cran- 
bome. serving the office of Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. On becoming a peer he was 
In turn Lord Privy Seal and President of the 
Board of Trade, and went out to the Boer 
War and fought with distinction. An active 
churchman. 

Sallust (86-34 n.o.), a Roman historian, was in 
turn quxestor and tribune. 

Salvator Rosa (1615-73). a great Italian painter, 
who ikvxt attracted notice by selling pictures in 
the streets of Naples. Being encouraged by 
I .an franco, he went from Naples to Rome, and 
quickly became one of the most noted artists 
of his time. His pictures were chleily land¬ 
scapes and l>attle-pieces. 

Samuel, Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert L„ P.C., O.B.E. (b. 
1870). High Commissioner for Palestine. 1920- 
25; PostriiaKtcr-General. 1910-14; President of 
the Local Govt. Bourd. 1914-15; Home Secre¬ 
tary. 1910. From May to Dec.. 1915. was again 
Postmaster-General. M.P. for Cleveland Divi- 
elon (N. Riding. Yorks). 1902-18. Was Undcr- 
tiec. to the Home Dept., 1905-9; Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, 1909-10; Home 
Secretary, 1931. 

Sand, George (1804-70). the leading French 
authoress of her time—proper name, Armandine 
Luclle Aurore Dupln. Baroness Dudevant— 
who, both as novelist and dramatist, achieved 
the highest success. A friend of men of such 
singular power os Alfred dc Musset, Chopin 
and Sandeau. 

Sankey, Ira David (1840-1908). The oelebrat'*d 
American evangelist, singer, and cornrsiscr. 
associated with Dwight I.. Moody, the revivalist 
(1837-1899). In mission.work In America and 
Great Britain for many years. 

Sankey, 1st Baron. errated 1929. of Moreton. Co. 
Gloucester; John Sankey (b. I860), educated 
at 1 juicing Coll, and at Jesus Coll., Oxford; 
G.B.E. (1917); K.C. (1909); knighted in 1914; 
P.C. 1928; a Judge of the King's Bench Dlvi- 
•fton. 1914-28 ; u Lord Justice of Apix*a 1. 1928- 
29; L/jrd Chancellor. 1929; President of the 
British Institute of Adult Education; Chan¬ 
cellor of the Diocese of LLandaif from 1909. 
Santiey. Sir Charles (1834-1922). For many years 
he figured as our principal English baritone. 
fiantos-Duinont, M. (b. 1873 in Brazil), asu<*x*sful 
experimenter In aerial navigation, bis most 
notable flights have Ijeen made In Paris, arid ut 
Monte Carlo. 11c visit'd I»ndoti in 1903. 
Sappho (fkmrlshixl 611-592 n.<\) was the famous 
lyric p<A;te»M of ancient Greece, wI*o*e romantic 
St ory </f Unrt'/uitrd Lore is Isftter known than 
her poetry, of which only a few samplt* survive, 
fiarasate, Pablo (1844-1908). a Hpanlsh composer 
and violinist. 

Bardanapalu* (properly AmirbanJpal) was the last 
of the great line of Assyrian monarch*. 668- 
626 B.o. 

Sardou, Victorien (1831-1908). began writing Plays 
In 1854. but was at first uwwcocffMful. Inter 
he obtained an introduction to Mile. Dejaxet. 
the famous actress, for whom he wrote some 
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plays that proved highly popular and placed 
him at the head of French dramatists. Then 
followed a long series of successes—" Noe In- 
times,'* " Seraphine." " Rabagas” " Divor- 
cons." •• Fedora." and so on. from triumph to 
triumph. Later he turned his attention to his¬ 
toric subjects, and in " Theodora," " Patrie," 
" La Tosca," " Madame Sans-Gene." " Robes¬ 
pierre." and “ Dante." the last-named written 
specially for Sir Henry Irving, achieved further 
fame. He was elected to the French Academy 
in 1877. 

Sargent, John S. (1850-1925). He was of Ameri¬ 
can parentage and received his art education 
in Paris. \& a portrait-pain ter he had few 
equals. Was made A.lt.A. in 1894 and lt.A. 
in 1897. 

Sarolea, Charles, D.Ph.. D.Litt., LL.D. (b. 1870), a 
great scholar and authority on literature. French 
by birth, but now a naturalised Englishman. 

Sassoon, Siegfried (b. 1887), a |x>et of outstanding 
ability who received the Hawthomden Prize 
1929 for Th* Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man. 

Savonarola, Girolamo (1452-98), the great Floren¬ 
tine preacher and Reformer, a monk of the 
Dominican order who denounced the follies and 
luxuries of his time, especially attacking Pope 
Alexander VI., who dealt out vengeance upon 
Win. Lie was excommunicated, imprisoned, 
and put to a dreadful death. Savonarola waa 
oue of the most learned men of his time, and 
his works have been translated into nearly all 
languages. George Eliot's ltomola contains a 
tine estimate of his character, and his life by 
Vlllari Is a great biography. 

Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), a distinguished 
Italian composer. He composed an immense 
number of operas, masses, cantatas, madrigal*, 
etc., and much of ids music is still performed. 

Scarron, Paul (1610-60), a clever, reckless and 
popular French writer of burlesques and comic 
romances. 

Scheflcr, Ary (1795-1858). a celebrated Dutch 
painter of religious pictures. " Paolo and 
Francesco" is reckoned his masterpiece. 

Schelllng. Friedrich von (1775-1854). a German 
metaphysician, who attracted muc h attention 
by hJs system of Idealistic Philosophy. 

Schiller, J. C. Friedrich von (1759-1805). the 
famous German/dramatist and poet. Was born 
at Marbach In Wurtieinberg. Educated at the 
Military Academy at Stuttgart, and Intendid 
for a soldier, he evinced an Irresistible desire 
for literary fame, and In 17*2 had his first play. 
"The Robbers,” successfully produced at the 
Mannheim Theatre, to which he was subse¬ 
quently appointed dramatic composer. He left 
Mannheim for fjdpsic in 1785. Inter he pro¬ 
ceeded to Dresden, where he completed his 
44 Don Carton"; and in 1789 he wan at the 
University of Jena as Professor of History. 
While engaged in this rapacity he wrote his 
History of the Thirty Yearn 9 B ur. and made tlio 
acquaintance of Goethe, at whose suggestion 
he removed to Weimar, and during the next 
ten years produced Ids greatest works—" Wal¬ 
lenstein." "Mary Stuart." "The Maid of 
Orleans.” and " William Tell." He died at 
(lie early age of forty-sir. 

Sclilegel, August Wilhelm von (1767-1845), was a 
famous German critic who for a number of 
years held the post of Profamor of History in 
Uu? University of Bonn. He in Is-st known in 
this country by trauslnlions of his Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature, which are remark¬ 
able for their appreciation of Shakespeare and 
their scholarly Lund ling ut Hie drama In all lb* 
leading phases. lie spent many years with 
Madame de Htall. 

Scblagel, Karl W. F. von (1772 1829). a famous 
critic, writer and author of Lecture* on t/ic 
Thxhsophy of Life and on the Philosophy of 
li isU/ry. 

Schllemann, Heinrich (1822-90). waa a celebrated 
German traveller and archeologist, who dla* 
covered a number of royal tombe at Athena 
and Myccme. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), was a German 
philosopher of a pcs* I in I h ticcast of mind. Ills 
mysticism partakes somewhat of the higher 
Buddhism. His chief works are The W orUl, 
Considered as \V\U and Idea, and The Two 
Fundamental Problems of EUiics. 
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Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828), one of the most 
eminent of German musical composers, whose 
songs and symphonies are among the most 
inspired of musical compositions, full of melodic 
beauty, and Instinct with emotional power. 
He also wrote operas. Masses, and cantatas, ail 
of which reached a high level of merit. 

Schumann, Robort (1810-56), a famous German 
composer and musical critic, who did much to 
help forward the advanced school of German 
music. He was the author of numerous fan¬ 
tasias. songs, and orchestral compositions, and 
atlained a prominent position among modern 
composers. His wife. Clara Schumann (1819- 
96), was a noted pianiste and interpreter of 
Chopin, and also a composer of meritoilous 
music. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius (rireo 232-183 b.o.). the 
greatest of the Scipios, known as Scipio Afri¬ 
can U3 the elder. A distinguished Roman 
general in the 2nd Punic War. 

Scott, Sir G. Gilbert (1811-78), an eminent architect 
who gained special fame for his restorations of 
Gothic churches; designer of the Albert Memo¬ 
rial and the Martyrs' Memorial at Oxford. 

Scott, Sir Giles Gilbert, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. (b. 1880). 
an eminent architect who designed the new 
Liven»ool Cathedral. Knighted in 1024. 

Scott, Captain Robert F. (1868-1912). commanded 
the Natioual Antarctic Expedition 1909-4, and 
took charge of a similar expedition in 1910. 
His fihip, the Terra .Vora, left England on June 
1. 1910. In Jan., 1911, winter quarters were 
established at Cape Evans, and in the following 
November Scott and a select party left Hut 
Point for tlie South Pole, which they reached on 
Jan. 18. 1912. finding there the Amundsen 
records. On the return journey every member 
of the party perished. Seaman Edgar Evans 
ditid from concussion of the brain on Feb. 17: 
Cart. Oates from exposure on March 17; and 
on March 29 the rest, of the party (Scott. Wilson, 
and Bowers) died from starvation and exp<*mre 
in a blizzard when only 11 miles from One Ton 
Depot. 

Scoit, Sir Waltor (1771-1832). one of the greatest 
of British novelists and a distinguished poet. 
He was educated for the Bar. Ills Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border was published In 1802. 
lliis was followed In 1805 by " The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel." In 1808 by " Mannion "; “ The 
Lady of the Lake." *• Rokeby," and •* Tho 
Lord of the Isles" coming afterwards in quick 
succession. In 1814 he published lVavcrUy 
anonymously, which obtained instant success. 
Other stories followed and the Waver ley novels 
and their author. " The great Unknown," were 
everywhere the subject of discussion. Guv 
Mannerino, The Antutuary, Old Mortality, Hob 
Roy, and the Henri of Midlothian were all pub¬ 
lished before the secret of their authorship was 
disclosed. Scott made large sums of money 
by his writings, purchased Abbotsford, and was 
in the full tide of success when the failure of 
Ballcntyne, his publisher, saddled him with 
liabilities to the extent of £159,000. Scott, 
who was then fifty-five, placed himself in the 
)uinds of trustee*, retired Into private lodging*, 
and within five years paid to his creditors 
£70,000, and before his death had satisfied all 
his obligations and purchased back his old 
estate. He was created a baronet In 1S20. 

Scriabin, A. N. (1871-1915). a Russian musical 
composer. 

Scullin, Rt. Hon. J. H. (b. 1870). became Prime 
Minister of Australia 1929 aiul Commonwealth 
Treasurer 1930. 

Soamau, Sir Owen (b. 1800), the editor of l'uneh. 
1906. Knighted. 1014. 

Seeley, Sir John R. (1834-95). was an historian of 
note, but acquired his chief fame as a wTitcr by 
his Rccc Homo and Satural Religion. 

Seely, Rt. Hon. Major-Gen. J. E. B.. C.B., C.M.G . 
D.S.O., P.C. (b. 1808). Sec. for War. 1912-14; 
Under-Sec. for War, 1011-12; Under-Sec. for 
the Colonies, 1908-11; Under-Sec. for Air.l9i9; 
M.P. for Al)crcromble Division. I Jvcrpool. 1906- 
10; for IlkcsUm, 1910-22; and Lsle of Wight. 
1923—24 

Segrave,~ Major Sir Henry (1896-1930). bom in 
U.S.A. of Irish nncostry—Eton and Sandhurst — 
Royal Flying Corps. Was a great speed expert 
He drove a motor-car at Daytona, U.8.A., at 


231 miles per hour In 1920. Killed on Lake 
Windermere while driving a motor-launch at 
100 miles per hour. 

Selbome, Earl of (b. 1859), was President of 
the Board of Agriculture 1915-16. Was High 
Commissioner in S. Africa 1905-10, and had 
previously been Conservative Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies and First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Selden, John (1584-1654). wag a prominent lawyer, 
statesman, and author in the reign of Charles L 

S em i r a m is. Queen of Assyria and founder of 
Nineveh, flourished about 2182 n.o. 

Seneca, Ludns A. ( circa 4 b.c.-a.p. 05). the famous 
Romau philosopher, who was tutor to Nero, 
and one of that emperor's most influential 
advisers; he was sentenced to end his own life, 
a sentence which he courageously carried out. 

Senelelder, Aloys (1772-1834). was the son of an 
actor at Munich, and himself engaged in drama¬ 
tic composition. Being too poor to bear the 
cost of having his works printed, he turned his 
attention to inventing lithography, the main 
feature of the invention being discovered by 
accident. 

Sennacherib was King of Assyria from 702 to 
630 b.c. He built himself a splendid palace 
at Nineveh and greatly beautified tho city. 
According to the Scriptural narrative his great 
host of 165.000 men. while on the eve of 
attacking Palestine, was destroyed in a single 
night by direct Divine visitation. 

Servotus, Michael (1512-53). was a learned Spanish 
physician and theologian, opposed to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Severus. Lucius S. (146-211), was Roman Emperor 
from 193 to his death. After many victories in 
the East he passed over to Britain with an 
army, subjugated the Caledonians, and built 
the famous wall from the Solway Firth to the 
mouth of the Tyne which bears his name. He 
died at York. 

S6vign6, Marie, Marquise do (1626-96). a French 
epistolary writer. 

Sbnckleton, Sir D. J., K.C.B. (b. 1803). Perm. Sec. 
Ministry of Labour. 1916-21; Senior Labour 
Adviser to the Home Office, 1910-11; Insurance 
Commissioner. 1912. M.P. Clltberoe Division. 
Jjin cash ire. 1902-10. Chief Labour Adviser, 
1921-25. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest (1874-1922). commander 
of the Nimrod Farthest South expedition of 
1907-9. reached within 100 miles of the South 
I'ole, and embarked on new expedition in 1914. 
He died whilst on a scientific voyage to the 
Antarctic. 

Shad well, Thomas (1640-92). was Poet Laureate 
and dramatist, and wrote a number of plays. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashloy-Cooper, 7th Earl of 
(1801-85), a distinguished philanthropist, iden¬ 
tified himself with the Ten-Hours Bill, connected 
with the Ragged School Union. Reformatories. 
Refuges, aud Christian Associations of many 
kinds. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616). England's 
greatest i>oct and dramatist, was born at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon. and was the son of a tradesman 
of that town who must have been at one thno 
fairly well-ofT, seeing that he was made an 
aluerman. and aftcrw aids served as High Bailiff, 
i-rttcr on. however, lie apinrars to have been 
unfortunate and fallen into straitened circum¬ 
stances. William was the eldest son. and was 
probably educated at the Stratford Grammar 
school, but very little is known of his career 
up to his eighteenth year, when wo have it on 
record that he married Anne Hathaway, who 
was eight years his senior. Five years after 
Ids marriage he went to London, and tho next 
we hear of him is that he was connected with 
the Globe Theatre and appeared .n sundry small 
parts, lie first appeared before the public as a 
Poet In 1593. with his M Venus and AdonK” 
following this In 1594 with •• The Rape of 
Luervce." Shortly afterwards he was proprie¬ 
tor of the Globe Theatre, and also had an 
interest in the Blaekfriar* Theatre. Then ho 
began tliat remarkable career of play-wriLin& 
which has since been the wonder of the world. 
It is lnusvssible to name the thirty-five plays 
Uiat he w rote in the exact order in which they 
were produced, but " Love's Labour's Lost" 
and ' The Comedy of Errors" seem to have 
been among the earliest, being fallowed by 
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" The Two Gentlemen of Verona/* " Romeo 
and Juliet/' ” A Midsummer Night's Dream/' 
and others, the record being made up with 
" King Richard ID./* " King John/' •• The 
Merchant of Venice/* " The Taming of the 
Shrew/’ “The Merry Wives of Windsor/* 
'King Henry VI." (Parts I.. II. and III). 
' Richard II./' " Henry IV." (Parts I. and II ). 
" Henry V./' “ Much Ado About Nothing." “ As 
You Like It." *' Hamlet." "Julias Oesar." 
" Coriolanus." "Twelfth Night." "Macbeth." 
" Measure for Measure." " Othello." " All's 
Well that Ends Well." " Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra," " Troilus and Crewlda." " King Lear/' 
4# Timon of Athens." " Cyml>eline." " Pericles." 
and " Titus Andronicas," though as to the last 
two he could only have been part author. It 
was evident that his plays were remunerative, 
inasmuch as In a few years he was able to pur¬ 
chase property at Stratford, and when he retired 
from his profession (about 1610 or 1612 ) he 
returned to his native town to live In a house 
which he had himself built. He died at Strat¬ 
ford at fifty-two, and was buried in Stratford 
Church. 

Sharp, Granville (1735-1313). slavery abolitionist 
and founder of the colony of Sierra Leone. 

Shaw, George Bernard <b. 1850 in Dublin); joined 
Fabian Society. 1884; awarded the Nol>el Prize 
for Literature. 1925 ; a brilliant Irish writer who 
conquered England by his pungent wit and 
devastating exposure of hypocrisy, cant and 
national weaknesses, and has persistently ex¬ 
pressed a highly Individual opinion whether in 
his musical criticism. Socialist pamphlets or 
plays. His plays Include " Man and Super¬ 
man." " Heartbreak House." " Bock to Methu¬ 
selah." In 1923 lie gained a universal success 
through his play " St. Joan." and again in 1929 
tlirough " The Apple Cart." 

ShAvr. Rt. Hon. Thomas, C.B.E. (b. 1872). Secre- 
tary of State for War. 1020. Minister of Labour. 
1024. M.P., Preston. 1018-31. 

Sheffield. Bishop of. See Burrows. 

Shelley. Percy Bysshe (1702-1822). one of the 
most brilliant poetic geniuses of the 19th cen- 
tury. renowned for the daring and unorthodox 
opinion* which he held, ill* "Queen Mab" 
I.'TTm U;n when he W3iH nineteen), his M AI as tor," 
I he lie volt of Inlam," •• The Witch of Atlas," 
and Adouala all breathe the true spirit of 
poetry, securing him a place in the Amt rank of 
British poets. He showed fine dramatic gifts 
In the Cencl and •• Prometheus Unbound." 
nliZKMt reaching sublimity In the latter master¬ 
piece. His " Adoiiais" was a splendid tribute 
to the genius of Keats. His first wife, whom 
he married while very young, committed 
suicide. lie afterward* married Mary Woll- 
Htoneoraft Godwin. and formed other attach¬ 
ment* of a complicating nature. Was always 
at war with his family, and finally, after spend* 
Ing wine time with Byron and Leigh Hunt and 
other friends In various parts of Italy, was 
drowned In the Gulf of Spczia by the capsizing 
of a Ixtfit In a storm. 

Shemtone, William (1714-63). an English poet 
of country life. Ills " Bchoohnlatress " Is hi* 
principal i»ocm. 

8hertdan. Richard Brinsley (1751-1816). the great¬ 
est British comic dramatist of rn'xlem times. 
Was born In Dublin, and educated partly U 
Harrow. Showing considerable capacity f«>r 
dramatic composition, he obtained an Intro¬ 
duction to the Covent Garden munagciiieut. 
and It was at the Govern Garden Theatre In 
1775 Unit his first comedy. " The Rivals." was 
produced, with such a gratifying result that 
Garrick, who was then at Drury lane. opened 
up iu4(otlatl<ms with the dramatist which ended 
in Hherldan becoming part (and ultimately Mile) 
proprietor of Drury Lane. " The Duenna," a 
musical comedy, was produced In 1775. and 
ran through the winter. From 1777 Sheridan 
managed Drury Ijitir, opening with an adapta¬ 
tion of Vanbrugh’s *' Relapse." Tills was fob 
kiwtjd by the production of the greatest of his 
oomttlJt*. "The Hcbool for Scandal." which 
bad a wonderful success. In 1779 " The Critic " 
was given, and after that Hherl'lnn wrote no 
more plays unUI 1789. when " Pizarro" was 
produced. In the meantime he had gained a 
high reputation In another sphere, in 1780 he 
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obtained a seat In Parliament and although he 
only spoke on certain set occasion*, he acquired 
a reputation for oratory which stood him in 
very good stead, and he filled one or two minor 
Ministerial office?, remaining in Parliament until 
1812. 

Shirley, James (1596—1660). was an eminent 
dramatist and poet, imbued with the Eliza¬ 
bethan tradition*. The shock of the Great Fire 
caused the death of himself and his wife. 

Shorthouse, J. H. (1834-1903). a Birmingham 
manufacturer, who. turning his leisure to liter¬ 
ary account, produced a reiuarkablej historical 
novel, John 1 note taut. 

Sibelius, J. J. <b. 1865), a Finnish oomj>oser of 
national inspiration; highly imaginative; has 
written many symphonies, liis most popular 
work is " Finlandai." 

Sickert. W. Richard, A.R.A. <b. I860), a British 
painter and etcher of distinction; t>ccame Pre¬ 
sident of Royal Society of British Artist*. 1928. 

Siddons. Sarah (1755-1831). the daughter of Roger 
Kemble, a theatrical manager. The greatest 
tragic actress of her time. 

Sidgwict Henry (1833-1900). Professor of Mental 
and Mora! Science at Cambridge, and l>ositlcs 
being an eminent educationist in the broader 
sense, devoted himself with special success to 
the cause of women’s education. Newnhani and 
Girt on Ix-ing largely the outcome of his effort*. 

Sidgwtck. Mrs. Henry <b. 1845). widow of the 
late Prof. Henry Sldgwlck. and sister of the 
r^irl of Balfour. Was ITIncipal of Newnliaru 
College. Cambridge, from 1892 to 1910. I* a 
Pioneer of the higher education and a brilliant 
woman. 

Sidney. Sir Philip (1554-86). statesman, poet and 
>o.dlcr; was one of Queen Elizabeth’s favour¬ 
ites. and a man of singular ability and bravery. 
While living In temporary retirement he coin- 
ixHed hi* famous " Arcadia." but did not allow 
)t to Ik? published in his lifetime. He did not 
lack for literary fame, however, his Apoloou Jor 
Poetry and Drfrnce of Parsu. as well its numerous 
miscellaneous piece*. all distinguished for their 
r>eauty of expression and tender sent intent, 
having won much favour, espec ially in the circle 
of the Court. In 1580 he was given a command 
in the Netherlands, and was killed at Zutphen. 

Siemens, Sir William (1823-83). a German-lx>rn 
Ncientist and Inventor, distinguished in physics, 
and particularly in electricity and heat. 

Slenklewlcz, Henryk (1H40-1U16). a famous Polhh 
author, well known for his work (Jtio 

Simeon Stylltes. a Syrian monk of the 5th century, 
who Ih said to have passed thirty >«*jirs of his 
life on a pillar near Antioch, from which l.e 
preached daily to great crowds. 

Simon, The Rt. Hon. Sir John A., G.C.S.I . 
K.C.V.O.. O.B.K.. K.C., M.P. for the Waltham- 
stow Division 1006-13 (b. 1873); Counsel in 
Alaska Boundary Arbitration. 1903; Solicitor- 
General. 1910-13; Attorney-General. 1913-15; 
IioineK«*rcuir> in the Coalition Govt. 1915-16; 
.Major In Royal Air Force, served In I'm nee, 
1917-18. Chainimn India Royal Commission. 
1927-30; Foreign Secretary. 1931. 

Simon, Jules (1*14-96;. the eminent French philo¬ 
sopher and statesman. His writings Include a 
hlspiry of the Tiller* Government and Liberty 
of ('oiucirncr. 

Simpson. Sir James Young f 1 HI 1 -70). the dis¬ 
coverer of the utility of chloroform us an awes- 
tturtle, was a native of Soitlaud. and one of the 
linjMt accomplished experimental surgeons of 
the 19th century. 

Sims. Admiral W. S., G.C.M.G. (b. 1858). Com¬ 
manded American Fleet In British Mater* 
during Etiroi»ean War. 

Sismondl, Leonard de (1773-1842). a Suds* his¬ 
torian. 

Sitwell, Edith. an original poetess, whr>se works 
Include " Bucolic (Vmicdlcs." "Gold CVost 
Custom* " and " Collected Poem*." 1930. 

Skoat, Prof. Walter William (1835-1912). nu 
eminent phlloN^dst and scholar. and founder 
of the English Dlal«**t Society. Author of 
multitudinous works dealing with early English 
literature, i**try. history and biography. 

Skelton. John (1460-1529). was a lively satirist 
with the courage of his convict|or L s. He w rote 
" Why Came ye not to Court*? " and " Colin 
Clout." u satirical poem aguinst ecclesiastical 
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abuses, which incensed Wolsey, and led to the 
poet's downfall. _ 

Skobeleff, Michael (1845-62), a Russian general 
and statesman who served his country with 
brilliance. 

Sloane. Sir Hans (1060-1753). was born In county 
Down, Ireland, but settled in Lo n do n , and 
became famed as a physician and naturalist. 
For some years he held the office of President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and was 
elected President of the Royal Society in suc¬ 
cession to Sir Isaac Newton. He was created 
a baronet in 1716. His library of 60.000 vols., 
and treasures in natural history and MSS., 
worth from £60,000 to £80.000. were offered by 
his will to, and bought by. the nation for 
£20.000, and with that nucleus the British 
Museum was founded. 

Smart, Christopher (1722-71), an English poet, 
more noted for his translation of Horace than 
for his own poems. 

Smeaton, John (1724-02), who rebuilt Eddystone 
Lighthouse, which had been burned down; be 
subsequently constructed many important 
works in connection with harlxmra and canals. 
He was also the Inventor of an improved blowing 
apparatus for iron-smelting. 

Smiles, Dr. Samuel (1812-1004), was in early life 
a medical practitioner; achieved wide popu¬ 
larity by his Self Help . a book that has had an 
enormous sale. 

Smith, Adam (1723-00), the father of the science 
of political economy. Author of Theory of 
Moral Sentiment* and Wealth of Nations , which 
immediately obtained the admiration of the 
leading men of the day. and secured him the 
friendship of Gibbon, llume, Burke, Reynolds, 
and Dugald Stewart. 

Smith-Dorrien, Gen. Sir H. L., G.C.B.. G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (1868-1930). Governor of Gibraltar. 
1018-23; conspicuous in Army Corps command 
in France. 1914-16; afterwards transferred to 
German East Africa, but ill-health compelled 
him to resign. Coininander-in-Chief of the 
Aldershot Command and held tlie Southern 
Command from 1912; Adj.-Gen. in India; 
commanded a division In the Boer War. 

Smith, George (1840-70), a student of Assyrian 
antiquities whose excavations and researches 
were fruitful of many important discoveries. 
Smith, Captain John (1580-1631). the noted sea¬ 
farer and adventurer who In 1605 was the lead¬ 
ing spirit of an expedition to Virginia, and 
founded Jamestown. 

Smith, Joseph (1805-44), founder of Mnnnonism, 
was the son of an American farmer. He claimed 
to be tho medium of Divine communications, 
including 2 he llo<jk of Mormon, which became 
tho Bible of the sect. Smith, who was mur¬ 
dered. was not a polygamist; Brigham Young, 
who succeeded him, was. 

Smith, Sydnoy (1771-1845), was for many years a 
canon of the Anglican Church, first of Bristol 
and then of St. Paul’s, and enjoyed a great 
reputation as a wit and writer. 

Smith. Rt. Hou. William Henry (1826-91). a news- 
pai>er and book agent In a colossal way of bu-i- 
na» who became prominent in British politics 
on the Conservative side, and sustained high 
Ministerial rank with great credit and esteem. 
Hla widow, who died in 1913, was created 
Viscountess Hambledon. 

Smollott, Tobias (1721-71). a famous English 
novelist and humorist, whose Roderick Raiulom. 
Prrcorine Pickle. Count Fathom and Humphry 
Clinker abound in fun and genial characterisa¬ 
tion, while their pictures of sca-Ufe are inimit¬ 
able. 

Smuts, Gen. Rt. Hon. Jan Christian, P.C., C.H., 
Premier of South Africa 1910-24 (b. 1870). 
State Attorney at the Cape 1808. and In the 
Boer War held supreme command In Cape 
Colony. In General Botha's Ministry was Minis¬ 
ter of Finance and Colonial Secretary. Suc¬ 
ceeded Gen. Smith-Dorrien as commander of 
the British forces in German East Africa; 1017 
and 1018 S. African representative Imperial 
War Cabinet. F.R.S., 1930. President British 
Association, 1031. 

8mythe, Damo Ethel, G.B.E., Mus. Doc., u British 
composer and conductor. Her ot»e 
Wreckers " and M The Boatswain’s MalC" have 
made her famous. ^ 


Snowden, RL Hon. Philip, P.C. (Viscount Snowden 
of Ickomxhaw) <b. 1864), Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the first Labour Government, 
1924, and again. 1929. Socialist M.P. for 
Blackburn. 1906-18; Colne Valley. 1922; Lord 
Privy Seal. 1931; created Vlaoount. 1981. 

Snyders, Franz, or Frans a697-1657). a great 
Flemish animal painter who was associated with 
Rubens, Jordaens, and other masters, putting 
In the natural history subjects to their pictures. 
He was also an adept at dower and fruit- 
painting, and skilful in landscape work. He 
died at Antwerp. 

Soane, Sir John (1753-1837). an eminent architect 
who designed numerous public buildings. By 
his will he left his museum, library, pictures, 
etc., for the use of the public, and the house in 
which he lived at Lincoln's Inn Fields still 
constitutes the Sir John Soane Museum. 

Sobleski, John (1624-96). King of Poland from 
1674. and heroic defender of his country from 
Cossacks, Tartars, and Turks. 

Socinus, Lffilius (1526-62). an Italian Protestant 
thinker and anti-Trinitarian, founder with his 
nephew. Faustus Socinus (1539-1604), of the 
Socinian system of theology. 

Socrates (469-309 B.a), the distinguished Greek 
philosopher. Was the son of a sculptor, and 
for some time followed that calling himself; but, 
having other ambitions. Joined the army, and 
was present at the battle of Potidca, and also 
at the battle of Delium. saving the life of 
Alclbiades in the first, and of Xenophon in 
the second. Returning to Athens he devoted 
himself to study and began to exhort the people 
on public questions and the conduct of life. 
In 406 b.c. he was made one of the Senate of 
Five Hundred, and bad other honours accorded 
him. continuing his teaching alternately with 
his public duties. Not long afterwards Anytus 
charged him with impiety and he was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. When the fatal 
day came he calmly drank the poison which 
terminated his career. 

Soddy, Prof. Frederick. F.R.S., M.A (b. 1877). 
Prof, of Inorganic and Physical Chemistry. 
Univ. of Oxford. 1919. Nobel Laureate in 
Chemistry 1921. Has published many works 
on Radio-activity. 

Solon (638-558 b.c.) was one of the Seven Sages 
of Greece, and became an eminent legislator, 
after having made a reputation as a poet. Solon's 
Laws were so highly esteemed that they were 
adopted by the Konums in their Twelve Tables. 

Soiyman (1409-1566). the celebrated Ottoman 
Sultan known as " the Magnificent." who won 
fame as a conqueror, law-giver, administrator, 
and patron of Jcamiug. 

Somerset, Duke of (1509-52). was Protector of 
England In the early part of the reign of 
Edward VI.. but he developed an arrogance 
that was strongly resisted and was deposed, 
from i>ower. tried for felony and executed. 

Somerville, Mary (1789-1872). an eminent writer 
on scientific subjects, of which she had a clear 
and extensive knowledge, together with a 
capacity for presenting them In an attractive 
and lucid form, ner principal books are The 
Mceftanism of the Heacens. Physical Geography. 
and Molcailar and Microscopic Science. Her 
Personal Recollections, a fascinating work, 
appeared after her death. 

Sophocles (406-406 b.c.), the famous Athenian 
dramatist, who enjoyed the highest popularity 
at Athens, and In a contest with jEschylus 
was crowned the victor. Of the 100 odd plays 
of Sophocles only seven have survived : " Anti¬ 
gone," M Eloctra," •• OMipus." •• Ajax." M Tra- 
chinim," " Philoetctcs," and " CEdipus at 
Colon us." 

So ill t. Marshal Nicolas Jean (1769-1851), was one 
of Napoleon's favourite and most capable 
generals, distinguishing himself In the Swiss 
and It Allan campaigns, and also in the Penin¬ 
sular War. where he was Wellington's bravest 
opponent. 

Southcott. Joanna (1750-1814). a visionary and 
fanatic who proclaimed herself prophetess and 
the mother of the promised second Messiah, 
whom she announced would be bom on the 
10 th October, 1814. Thousands of ignorant 

. -pepplej believed In her. but on the 29th of tho 
month she died .of dropsy. 
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Southey, Robert (1774-1343). the Ron of a draper, 
was educated at Westminster and at Oxford. 
Devoting himself to literature, he produced in 
rapid succession a number of poems, plays and 
romances of varying merit. In 1603 he went 
to live at Greta Hall, near Keswick, where he 
redded until his death. A Civil List Pension 
of £160 a year was granted him in 1807. and in 
1813 he was made Poet Laureate. In poetry 
he was overshadowed by the greater genius of 
Byron and Shelley, but In prose he was emi¬ 
nently successful, his Life of Nelson . his Doctor, 
Commonplace Rook , and other works being as 
strong and vigorous as hLs verse was tame. 

Southwell, Robert (1560-05), a famous Jesuit and 
religious poet of Elizabethan times. 

Spartacus was a Thracian who became a Roman 
slave and gladiator In Capua, and headed an 
insurrection in Italy in 73 b.o. The slaves he 
raised routed several Roman armies, but he 
was eventually defeated by Crass us In 71 b.c. 
and slain. 

Speke, Capt. J. H. (1827-64), was the discoverer, 
along with Captain Grant, of the Kagera, the 
nuiin source of the White Nile, in 1862. In 
1856 he discovered Lake Tanganyika and in 
1858 Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

Spencer, 6th Earl (1834-1910). a very popular 
Liberal peer, who held office as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and President of the Council on 
two occasions, besides serving as Viceroy in 
Ireland. 

8 p«ncer. Herbert (1820-1003). was the son of a 
Derby schoolmaster. For some time followed 
tne profession of civil engineer. His first lxx>k 
was published in 1851. under the title of Social 
bullies . when he was tilling the position of sub¬ 
editor of the Economist, In 1855 his Principles 
of PsvcJvjIom appeared. In which he seems to 
nave anticipated Ikirwtu *h theory of Evolution. 
The System of SvnUutic Philosophy began to 
appear In 1860 . and the last of its ten volumes 
was Issued In 1890, 

"Pender. J. A. (b. 1862), editor of the Westminster 
CazeUe (1896-1922), and author of several works 
of shrewd olwervatlon and practical wisdom, 
controlled by a keen political aim. 

Spenser, Edmund (1552-99). was born In London, 
educated at Cambridge, arid early attracted 
noth* by his poetic effusions. After the pub¬ 
lication of his M Shepherd's Calendar." he was 
made known to Queen Elizabeth, and in 1580 
received the apjMjintment of Secretary to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and in the division of 
confiscated lands that afterwards took place. 
Hpenxer received Kilooinian Castle and 3.000 
acre* of land. Here he wrote his " Faerie 
Queene." In 1598 a rebellion broke out, and 
Hpenxer * castle was burned to the ground. He 
Uien returned to I>ondon. ami there died. 

BpLlsbury, Sir Bernard H.. knighted In 1923. 
Honorary Pathologist. Homo Office. 

Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77). the greatest modern 
pantheist, was born In Amsterdam of a Jewldi 
family, but. having expoundod philosophical 
doctrinal antagonistic to Judaism, was excom¬ 
municated by the rabbis as a heretic. In 1663 
he published his era-marking work on the Cfcr- 
teaiaa phli<oophy. from which he widely differed, 
and set forth a system of Pantheism which 
make* God the cause and substance of the 
universe. alxdlxhe* free-will, and establish** the 
necessity of the Divine nature. His Ethics 
was not published until after his death. 

Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1850). a Orman violinist 
and composer, whose works include & number 
of oratorio*. 

Spring-Rice, Sir Cedi A., G.C.M.G . G.C.V.O.. 
British Amb&xsador to the United Suites 
1912-18 (1859-1918). 

Spurgeon, Rev. C. IL (1834-92). a renowned 
Baptist preacher. 

SU41, Madame de (1766-1817). the daughter of 
Nucker. the famous Finance Minister under 
Jyxilx XVI., was married to Baron de Htar-l 
(Hwedish Minister) at twenty. Hhc was a bril¬ 
liant woman, deeply Imbued with philosophical 
sentiment*. Two years after her marriage she 
ina/le a considerable lmprt**dou by her Letters 
on Rowurau, and was regarded os In sympatiiy 
with the Revolution. Ixiter on. however, alic 
^as In disfavour. first with the Revolutionary 
leaders, and then with Napoleon, and was In 
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turn exiled by both. She made good use of 
her exile by writing Corinne and other able 
workB. 

Stainer, Sir John (1840-1901). an English organist 
and composer of Racred music; co-editor of a 
.valuable dictionary of musical terms. 

Stalin, Yosiph (b. 1879), a prominent meml)cr of 
the Russian Soviet government; General Sec 
of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party. 1910-20; menilior of the Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Revolutionary Military Council of the Republic. 

Stamfordham, Lord, G.C.B., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 
(1849-1931). Private Secretary to King 
Edward VII. from 1910 to his death. 

Stamp. Sir Josiah, G.B.E. (b. 1880). Chairman of 
the L.M.S. Railway. a Director of the Rank of 
England, member of the Economic Advisory 
Council and a brilliant economist. 

Standish, Miles (15S4-1656). a native of Lanca¬ 
shire. and one of a band w ho crossed to America 
in the Mayftnurr and founded the English 
settlement in New England. 

Stanfield, George Clarkson (1794-1357). excelled 
in sea pictures, and was the painter of a noted 
Picture of the death of Nelson, amongst other 
imiKjrtant works. 

Stanford, Sir C. Villicre (1852-1924). Professor of 
Music at Cambridge University, and Professor 
of Composition and Orchestral Playing in the 
Royal College of Music. An organist and con¬ 
ductor of remarkable ability, and a composer 
of much fine instrumental, choral, ope ratio, and 
other music. 

Stanley. Arthur Penrhyn. Dean (1815-81). Was 
for sonic years settled at Oxford, aiul made a 
high reputation as a tutor; in 1844 scored a 
notable literary surveys with his Life of l>r. 
Arnold . whose pupil he had l**en. Being in 
Holy Orders he was made Select 1 teacher. In 
1862 he mxxunpanled the late King (then Prince 
of Walis) on a tour to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Made Dean of Westminster In 1803. 
Was hurled in the Ablny. 

Stanley, Sir H. M. (1841-1904). Born at Denbigh, 
of humble parentage and placed in St. Asaph 
workhouse under the name of John Rowland. 
While yoiuig he went as cabin-l>oy on a sailing 
vowel to New Orleans. There a merchant 
named Henry Morion Stanley (whose name he 
afterwards adopted) gave him employment, 
adopted and educated him, but his benefactor 
dying, he was left without provision, and had 
to sell newspapers In the streets. On the out¬ 
break of the Civil War he enlisted on the Con¬ 
federate side, was made prisoner, and put to 
work on a warship. Escaping, he turned his 
attention to writing, establishing a connection 
with the New York Herald. After the war he 
got engaged on the reporting stair of that 
Journal, and was sent us special correspondent 
with the United States forces in the Indian 
Territories. Next he was war correspondent 
for the Herald with the British expedition 
to Magdula. Iziter on Mr. (Jordon Bennett 
commissioned film to go to Africa and find 
Livingstone. Early In 1871 he left Zanzibar 
with n large party, and plunged Into the ** Dark 
Continent." succeeding in bis quest the wimo 
year From 1895 to 1900 Stanley was M l*. 
«°l I-ambeth. and was knighted in 1899. In 
1800 he married Miss Dorothy Tennant. His 

_AuUAnooraphy la a remarkable work. 

Stanley of Alderley, Lord. Arthur Lyulph Stanley, 
K.C.M.O. (1875-1931). 5th Baron Sheffield. 
Governor of Victoria April 1914-19. Was M.P. 
1010*° ^^bury dlv.Cheshire from 1006 to 

Staunton, Howard (1810-74). Shakespearean com¬ 
mentator and writer on ch«***-play. 

Steele, Sir Richard (1072-1729). Born In Dublin, 
he was the son of a lawyer, who died while 
Hteele was a child. Through family Influence 
he was sent to the Oiartcrbonne School (where 
he made Addition's acquaintance) and to 
Oxford, and afterwards cute red the Army and 
rose to Ik? a captain In the Home Guards. 
Then he drifted into literature, and wrote poems 
and piece* for the stage, but Ills first real success 
came when. In 1709. he Itcgan the publication 
of the Taller, which made a great hit. Addison 
contributing many paper*. Two year* later he 
and A/Jdisun were associated in The Spectator, 
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Addison, however, being the leading contrlbu- 
tor; the Guardian waa another of Steele’s ven¬ 
tures. He sat In Parliament for some time, 
and was knighted by George I.__ 

Steel-Maitland, Rt Hon. Sir Arthur H. D. R. v Bt., 
(b. 1870), Minister of Labour 1929. M.P. fpr 
Erdlmrton 1918. Under-Sec. for the Colonies, 
1915-17. MJ\ for East Birmingham 1910-18.. 
and was Chief Organiser of Conservative 
Party. Was Special Commissioner to the 
Royal Commission on Poor Laws 1908-7. 
private Secretary to Lord Ritchie and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain at the Treasury. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur (b. 1879), a famous Arctic 
explorer. 

Stephen (1105-54) was King of England from 1135 
to his death, usurping the crown that belonged 
to Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. 

Stephen, Sir James (1789-1859). an English states¬ 
man. writer, and sometime Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge University. 

Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames (1829-94). a great 
English Jurist and Judge who published valuable 
works on our Criminal Law. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie (1832-1904). an eminent writer, 
critic, and biographer. Edited the Comhitl 
Magazine (1871-82). and the Dictionary of 
National Biography (1882-01). Wrote Hours 
in a Library. 

Stephenson, George (1781-1848), was born at 
Wylara, near Newcastle, and up to 1804 was 
mainly engaged in ordinary colliery occupa¬ 
tions. In 1804. however, an engagement as 
brakesman at KllHngworth colliery brought him 
In touch with the working of Watt’s steam 
engine, and his first efforts In invention were 
in improving one of those engines, showing so 
much ability that he was offered an engine- 
wright’s position at Killingham. which he held 
for some time. Then it was that he began to 
think seriously of producing a locomotive 
engine, and managed to construct an engine 
that would draw coal tnicks at the rate of four 
miles an hour. In 1821. when the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway was undertaken, he 
was appointed engineer, and when the railway 
was opened in 1825. as a line for the transport 
of coal only. Stephenson won his first great 
triumph, by putting a locomotive on the line 
that was able to draw a train of thirty-eight 
carriages, laden with goods and passengers, at 
a rate of twelve miles an hour. George Stephen¬ 
son. subsequently, assisted by his son Robert, 
constructed the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
and after that the railway era commenced. 

Stephenson, Robert (1803-59). the onlr son of 
George Stephenson, attained groat eminence as 
a civil engineer, const niotiTg numerous Im¬ 
portant railways and bridges. Being designer 
and contractor for the High Level Bridge at 
Newcastle, the Mcnai and Conway Tubular 
Bridges, the Victoria Bridge across the St. Law¬ 
rence at Montreal, and two notable bridges 
over the Nile. 

8 teme, Laurence (1713-88). ono of Britain's great¬ 
est humorists. Was born In Ireland, educated 
in Yorkshire and at Cambridge, and, obtaining 
Holy Orders, was preferred to the living of 
Sutton, near York, at which place he resided 
for twenty yearn, becoming Prebendary of the 
Cathedral. It was here that he wrote his great 
work Tristram Shandy, the first two volumes 
of which were published in 1759. and the last 
in 1767. The novel was so unique in character 
and so sparkling with wit and high spirits that, 
despite a certain coarseness, which gave lesn 
offence in those days than It would have occa¬ 
sioned in our time, it made him famous. He 
also wrote The Sentimental Journey, and pub¬ 
lished some volumes of sermons. 

Stevenson, Robert (1772-1850', a native of Glas¬ 
gow, and famed as a builder of lighthouses, 
including that on Bell Rock. He also invented 
the " flashing ” system of throwing light at sea. 

Stevenson. Robert Louis (1850-94). was bom at 
Edinburgh, and was Intended for the profession 
of a civil engineer, but his delicate condition of 
health nto«xl In his way. and he tried his hand 
at various kinds of composition. Including some 
essays which, in 1874, were published in the 
ConihilL From that time he travelled for some 
few years on the Continent, and it was while 
Journeying through France that he met Mrs. 


Osbourne, a Californian lady, of whom he be* 
came deeply enamoured. He followed her to 
America In 1879, and they were married the 
following year. For the next few years he 
drifted hither and thither in quest of health: 
was now In Scotland, now at Davos, now at 
Bournemouth and finally at Samoa, continuing 
to turn out a remarkable series of essays and 
stories to the end. 

Stewart, Dugald (1753-1828). wrote largely on 
philosophical questions, but was more famed 
as a critic than as an original thinker. His 
works include Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind , Outlines of Moral Philosophy , 
and Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, 

Stolypin, Peter Arkazhevich (1803-1911), the emi¬ 
nent Russian statesman who after serving 
several high Government positions became 
Premier In 1906. Assassinated at Kieff in 
September. 1911. 

Stonehaven, Lord, G.C.M.G. (b. 1874), Governor- 
General and Commander-In-Chief of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia. 1925-30; Parliament¬ 
ary Under-Sec. of State for Air, 1918; Par¬ 
liamentary Under-Sec. of State, Home Office. 
1919-22: Minister of Transport and First Com¬ 
missioner of Works. 1922-24. 

Slopes, Marie, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.S.L., an 
eminent woman scientist. Has published many 
works on birth control and racial progress. 

Storey, George A., R.A. (1834-1919). Produced 
many notable pictures of homely sentiment and 
some fine portraits, and wrote a book of 
memoirs. 

Stothard. Thomas, R.A. (1755-1834). a successful 
book Illustrator of Scott. Shakespeare, and most 
of the British classics. 

Stow, John (1525-1605), was a famous antiquary, 
who in 15G1 published A Summons of Enolishe 
Chronicles, and in 1528 issued his celebrated 
Surrey of London and Westminster . Stow's 
Chronicles was not published until after his 
death. 

Stowe. Harriet Beecher (1811-96), the famous 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Written to 
expose the horrors of slavery, it did much to 
advance the cause of abolition which the Civil 
War finally effected. 

Stmchey, Giles Lytton, LL.D. (b. 1890). a pro¬ 
minent author; his best^known publications 
are Queen Victoria, Eminent Victorians , and 
Elizabeth and Essex. 

Strachey. John St Loe (1800-1927). was editor 
and proprietor of the Spectator. 

Stradivari, Antonio (1G44-1730), an Italian maker 
of violins, first in his art in the world of ail 
time. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of (1593-1041), 
the distinguished statesman, sent by Charles I. 
to Ireland as Lord Deputy in 1631. He im- 
IK»ed cruel exactions for his own enrichment 
and the benefit of English trade. Was the 
founder of the Irish linen manufacture. Ho 
obtained tho name of “ Thorough" by his 
sweeping measures for asserting the King’s 
authority, but was ultimately impeached on a 
variety of charges, found guilty, and executed. 

Strauss, David F. (1808-74), German theological 
writer, who made a great stir In the religious 
world by his Life of Jesus, published in 1835. 
which attempted to prove that the evangelical 
history mainly rested on a series of myths. 

Strauss, Johann (1804-49). an Austrian composer 
an.l conductor, famous for his dance music, of 
which he produced some 250 pieces, many of 
them of a very high level. His son. Johann 
(1825-99), was even more distinguished in 
the same line, as the composer of the '* Blue 
Danube" waltz and nearly 400 other dance 
tunes; while a younger son. Eduard (b. 1835), 
became conductor of the Court balls at Vienna 
In 1870. and was responsible for well over 200 
compositions; and yet another son. Joseph 
(1827-1870). composed some 270 dances. The 
famous Strauss band, with which the family 
have so long been associated, has compelled 
the admiration of generations of music lovers 
In this country as well as in the capitals of the 
Continent. 

Strauss, Richard (b. 1804), the son of a horn 
Player in the Court Opera House at Munich, 
where he himself became conductor In due 
course and was later given the bdUm at the 
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Royal Opera House. Berlin. He Is the com¬ 
poser of many charming 6ongs. and has won 
great distinction in the writing of elaborate 
instrumental music, operas, symphonies, etc. 
Stravinsky, I. F. (b. 1882). a Russian composer: 
his compositions are highly original in struc¬ 
ture; 44 Firebird " (1910), "Petroushka" (1912). 
44 Les Noces 40 (1923). 

Strickland, Agnes (1796-1874). an English author¬ 
ess. who attalued considerable popularity by 
her Lives of the Queens of England and Lives of 
the Queens of Scotland. 

Strindberg, August (1849-1912). an original and 
famous Swedish author and dramatist. 

Stuart, Arabella (1575-1615), daughter of the Earl 
of Lennox and cousin of James I.. whose next 
heir she was both to the English and Scottish 
thrones. In 1610 she married William Sey¬ 
mour. afterwards Earl of Hertford and Duke 
of Somerset, and thereby incurring the king's 
displeasure, she was incarcerated in the Tower 
of London, where she died insane. 

Studd, Sir J. Kynaston <b. 1858). Lord Mayor of 
London 1928-9; collaborator with Quinton 
Hogg in educational matters connected with 
the Regent Street Polytechnic. 

Sturdoe, Admiral Sir F. C. Dovcton, Bart., O.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O. (1859-1925). Commander-in- 
chief at The Nore 1918-21. Famous action 
ott Falkland Islands, 1914. 

Sturt, Sir Charles (1795-1800). an English explorer 
in Australia. 

Suckling, Sir John (1609-42). a favourite English 
poet, who wrote many dainty and well-known 
songs and ballads. 

Sudermann, Herman (!>. 1857), a German dramatic 
poet and disciple of Ibsen. 

Sue, Eugene (1804-57). a famous French novelist, 
whoso stories. The Mysteries of Tans, The Wan¬ 
dering Jew, and other sensational and highly 
realistic works, were at one time immensely 
popular. 

Sulla, Lucius (138-78 n.c.), the Roman dictator. 

and a general of considerable renown. 

Sullivan. Barry (1824-91). an English actor who 
nttalned great popularity in tragic parts. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour (1842-1900). one of 
the most gifted of modern British composers, 
gained his first musical experiences ns choir-lx»y 
at the Chapel Royal, but early showed capacity 
as a composer. He won the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship at (he Royal Academy of Music In 
1850, and after that studied at Lclpslc. In 
1862 his music to 8liakesj>eare'H •‘Tempest" 
was successfully given. His first really am¬ 
bitious work was his oratorio. M The Prodigal 
Son." produced in 1808. A second oratorio. 
" The Light of Uie World." was given in 1873. 
Meanwhile, the composer hod tieen cultivating 
with pronounced success a lighter vein. A 
musical version of Box and Cox." and a more 
original trifle. " Trial by Jury." for the libretto 
of which Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. 8. Gilbert 
was responsible. indicated a ready road to popu- 
larlty. and from 1877, when the "Sorcerer" 
was produced. the Gllbert-Sulllvan oik-his were 
for a number of years the most profitable stage- 
productlons of the time. They comprised 
" H.M.8. Pinafore." " Pirates of Penzance." 
44 Patience," " Princess Ida," " The Mikado." 
" Ruddlgore." " 'J he Yeomen of the Guard." 
" The Gondoliers." etc. A more serious opera 
of Sir Artliur's, "Jvanhoc" was pnxliic**! at 
the opening of Mr. D'Oyly Carte's English Opera 
House (now the Palace Theatre). 

Sully, Maximilian 1 1560-1641). a French Protestant 
statesman, a friend and companion of Henry of 
Navarre. His Memoirs made notable reading. 
Sumner, Charles (1811-74). an American states¬ 
man and anti-slavery orator of very consider¬ 
able ability. 

Butro, Allred (b. 1863). author and dramatist. 
His most successful plays have Ikxd " 'I'he 
Walls of Jericho" (1904) and "John Glayde's 
Honour " (1907). Has published English trans¬ 
lations of works by Maeterlinck, 
owan. Sir Joseph Wilson (1828-1914) was born at 
Hunderland, and firxt became known as an 
irjveutor in photography, being the discoverer 
C 4 the autotype process, and of the art of 
making rapid dry plates. Turning his atten¬ 
tion to electric lighting, he Invented the Incan- 
descent electric iamp. 


Swedenborg, Emanuel (1689-1772). Swedish philo¬ 
sopher. scientist, mystic. In later life he 
announced that Divine authority had been 
given him to explain natural and spiritual 
evidences. He published in quick succession 
Arcana Crelestxa, The Apocalypse 1 Urea lei. Four 
Preliminary Doctrines, and The Tme Christian 
Religion. He also claimed that his soul had 
Ixxm permitted to travel Into hell, purgatory 
and heaven, and propounded a new theology 
In which there was much sound wisdom. 

Swilt, Jonathan. Dean (1067-1745). was born at 
Dublin, educated at Trinity College at the 
expense of an uncle, became secretary to .Sir 
William Temple, and k Hiked for political pre¬ 
ferment, but it did not come. Entering the 
Church, he was made Dean of St. Patrick's in 
1713. Getting entangled In political contro¬ 
versy. and changing his views from the Whig 
to the Tory side, he lost favour with the popular 
party, but consoled himself with a devotion to 
literature, which he greatly enriched by some 
powerful satires. i>oeins and discourses. Gul¬ 
liver's Travels, A Tale of a Tub. and The Battle 
of Uie Books are among his best-known works. 
His romantic attachment to "Stella" (Hester 
Johnson, whom he is believed to have married 
privately) and "Vanessa" (Esther Vanhorn- 
righ). and their devotion to him, are familiar 
stories. 

Swinburne. Algernon Charles (1837-1909), was 
educated at Oxford, and in the early 'sixties 
of hist century gave to the world a number of 
Ikk* ms of singular poetic beauty and musical 
charm, which procured him high rank among 
English iKwts. Mr. Swinburne's most famous 
production* Include " Atalanta In Calydon." 
"Songs before Sunrise," " Bothwell." and 
" Mary Stuart." Perhaps the best of his writ¬ 
ings is his essay on William Blake. 

Swynnorton, Mrs. Annie L., A.R.A., the first 
woman to be elected A.R.A., 1708; an eminent 
British painter. 

Swithin. St. (circa 800-862). Bishop of Winchester 
In 852. and on the translation of his remains, 
to a shrine in the interior of the cathedral from 
the graveyard, fixed for July loth, 971. violent 
rain Intervened, and. It is said, continued for 
forty days; hence the superstition ns to rain 
uix>n 8t. Switbin's Day. 

Sydenham, Baron, George Sydenham Clarke, 

G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., (LB E., F.R.S. (b. 
1848), educated at ILiilcy bury ami Wi mbits ion; 
entered the Royal Engineers 1868, served In 
Egypt, and made K.C.M.G. In 1893 for organis¬ 
ing MyHtem of Colonial defence. Wils Governor 
of Victoria 1901-4, secretary of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence 1904-7. member of War 
Ofllce Reconstruction Committee 1901, and was 
appointed Governor of Bombay In 1907. retiring 
in 1913. when lie wax raised to the peerage. 

Symonds, John Addington (1840-93). acquired 
fame oh a poet and writer on The Renaissance 
Ttriotl in Italy, 


T 

Tacitus, Cnlus Cornelius (55 -circa 120). nis chief 
claim to remembrance Is that tic wax one of 
the ableist of Roman historians, and left behind 
him a number of works; among them a life of 
Agricola ami his Annates, which have formed 
the ground-work of much that lias since been 
written on the |K*rkxl he covered. 

Tacitus, Marcus Claudius (205-276), the Roman 
Emperor who succeeded Aurclfnn In a.i>. 275. 
His short reign was wise and marked by 
mmie ration. 

Talt. Wm. Howard (1857-1930). Chief Justice 
United States 1921. Succeeded Mr. Roosevelt 
tin President In 1908. 

Taglionl, Maria (1804-84). daughter of the Italian 
ballet-man ter and cnmjxjxer of " I,a Sylphlde." 
Filippo Taglionl (1777-1871). She wus l*>rn 
at Stix:kholjn. created a furore ax premiere 
danwiiw at Vienna as a mere girl In 1818, ami 
later In London. 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath (b. 1861). a Bengal p*x*t 
who won the Nobel Literature Prize in 1913. 
In recent years much of his work lias wen the 
light In English form. Ills jhktuh ure of a 
distinctly Oriental caste and full of beauty. 
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Talne, Hippolyte Adolphe (1828-93), an able 
French historian and critical writer, who wrote, 
learnedly on English and French literature and 
history. 

Taifc, Archibald Campbell (1811-82). was Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury from 1868 to his death. 
He was educated at Oxford, and allied himself 
with the Tractarian Movement. 

Talbot, Major-Gem Hon. Sir Reginald A. J., K.C.B. 
(b. 1841). Governor of Victoria 1904-8. has 
seen a good deal of active service. Went 
through the Zulu campaign of 1882; Egypt, 
1884-5; military attach^ in Paris. 1889-95; 
and commanded in Egypt. 1809-1903. 

Tallouid, Sir Thomas Noon (1795-1854). English 
judge and writer, and author of Jon. a 
tragedy. 

Talleyrand-Perigord. Prince (1754-1838). a distin¬ 
guished French diplomatist and prelate. After 
the Terror he became Foreign Minister under 
the Directory, remaining in that office, and 
greatly distinguishing himself In it. down to 
1807. when the Emi>eror deposed him. 

Tallien. Jean L. (1709-1820). was one of the pro¬ 
minent leaders of the later Revolutionary move¬ 
ment in France and Consul at Bordeaux during 
the airly days of the Terror, earning out 
Robespierre’s instructions with apparent zest. 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1510-85). a distinguished musi¬ 
cian. who was. as organist, attached to the 
Chapel Royal under Henry VIII., Edward VI.. 
Mary, and Elizal>cth. and was the composer of 
some of the ffnest of our Church music. 

Tamerlane, or Tim hr the Tartar (1335-1405), de¬ 
scendant of a follower of Jenghiz Khan, and 
founder of the Mogul Dynasty lu India, lie 
succeeded as chief of the Berlas Turks in 1361. 
and In turn conquered Turkestan. Persia, and 
Syria. He was a masterful warrior, and a 
terrible butcher, the scourge of the E:wt in his 
day. and. after establishing himself in India, 
dial whilst preparing for the invasion of China. 
Ills familiar name is a corruption of Tirnflr 
tank - 99 Timur the Lame.” 

Tancred (1078-111*2) was a great Crusading hero, 
whose adventure and chivalrous deeds invited 
his name with considerable romance. 

Tonniihill, Robert (1774-1810). a giCUxl Scottish 
poet, whose lyrics—chief amongst which are 
the “ Flower o’ Dunblane. 9 * and " Gloomy 
Winter’s noo awa* ”—were Inspired by the 
desire to emulate Bums. 

Tannhiuser, a mythical German minnesinger of 
the 13th century, who belonged. according to 
the legend bandied so romantically in Wagner’s 
oi>era. to the Salzburg family of Tauliusen. and 
wiw the iK'loved of Lis.aura. 

Tarquin Superbus (or ** the Prood ”). the last 
King of Koine. Was banished 510 b.c. After 
his deposition came the Consuls. 

Tarquiu the Elder. 5th King of Koine, succeeded 
Audits Martlus 015 b.c., reformed the law* 
embellished the city, and was assassinated. 

Tasman, Abel Janssen (circa 1002-59). a famous 
Dutch navigator; In 1042 he discovered the 
Island of Tasmania and New Zealand shortly 
thereafter. 

Tasso, Torquato (1544-95). waft one of the great 
Indian poets of the 16 th century. 

Tation. a uotai writer ou Christianity, who 
flourished in Syria in the second century. 

Tauchnitz, Bernhard. Baron von US 16-84), won 
wide celebrity by bis enterprising expansion of 
the Leipsic publishing business established by 
his uncle, and particularly by the cheap edIt ions 
of English and German claries with which he 
flooded the Continent. 

Tauler, Johann (1*290-1361), a German Dominican 
monk and mystic, who was styled " 11k- Illu¬ 
minated.” Disregarding the Interdict of John 
XXII. In 1339. he became associated with the 
“ Friends of God.” His sermons and The Book 
of Spiritual Tovertv contain much that is 
remarkable. 

Taylor, Bayard (1825-78', an emiuent American 
writer and traveller. 

Taylor. Brook (16b5-1731). au English mathe¬ 
matician of high attainments, who solved the 
problem of the amt re of oscillation, and is best 
known oh the discoverer of " Taylor’s theorem.” 

Taylor, Jeremy 11613-07), an English divine of 
great Influence. The most famous of his works 
waa his Holy Living and Holy Dying. 


Taylor, Rowland, for refusing to renounce Fro- 
testantlsm was burnt at the stake in 1555. 

Taylor, Zachary (1784-1850). twelfth President of 
the United States In 1849; a distinguished sol¬ 
dier and statesman, earned the sobriquet of 
“ Old Rough and Ready.” 

Teck, Prince Alexander. [See Athlone, Earl of.) 

Tegner, Esaias (1782-1846). Swedish poet, theo¬ 
logian. and Greek professor. 

Telford, Thomas (1757-1834). was a Scottish work¬ 
ing stone-mason who became a great engineer 
and attained special fame as a builder of 
bridges, the Menai Suspension Bridge being, 
perhaps, his greatest work. He constructed the 
Ellesmere Canal, made many hundreds of miles 
of difficult mountain roads, was chief engineer 
of the Caledonian Canal, and altogether did an 
immense amount of public work. 

Tell, William, the celebrated Swiss patriot. The 
story of his having t>een compelled to shoot an 
apple from the head of his boy by Geaaler and 
bis dramatic revenge is regarded as a legendary 
feat which had been attributed on English terri¬ 
tory to William of Cloudesley. and had became 
a common Teutonic tradition before Tell’s time. 
The Switzer hero of the Uri had, however, a 
great part in the strenuous struggle for Swte 
independence In the early 14th century. 

Tempest, Miss Marie, an accomplished English 
actress (b. 1860), who has won many successes 
in light opera and comedy. 

Temple, Frederick (1821-1902). a famous Anglican 
Churchman, who became Headmaster of Rugby 
in 1858. lu I 860 attained notoriety as the author 
of the first of the much-controverted Essays 
awl Reviews, advocated the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church in 1808. was appointed Bishop 
of Exeter In 1809, translated to London In 
1885. and in 1690 was raised to the Primacy. 
He made a strong Archbishop, and dominated 
the Church with his vigorous personality. 

Temple. Sir William (1628-99). English statesman 
uiid author; was Ambassador to The Hague in 
Charles II.’b time, and is understood to have 
been instrumental in bringing about the mar¬ 
riage between William of Orange and the Prin¬ 
cess Mary. William III. twice offered him the 
pewit ion of Secretary of Shite, but he declined 
the honour, spending the years of his retirement 
at Moor Park (where Swift served him fur a 
time as private secretary). 

Teniers, David (the younger) (1010-94). was born 
at Antwerp, and his paintings of the old rustic 
Flemish life are unsurpassed In their humour 
and fidelity. He died at Brussels. His father. 
David Teniers the elder (1582-1040), was also 
one of the leading landscax*e painters of the 
time. 

Tennant, RL Hon. H. J.. P.C. (b. 18G6). M.P. for 
Berwickshire. 1894-1018; Parliamentary Under 
•Sec. for War. 1012-10; Sec. for Scotland. 1010; 
n Liberal politician of many act h it la*. youngest 
sou of the late Sir Charles Tennant. 

Tenniel. Sir John (1820-1014). for over fifty years 
a leading artist of PuncA. Tenniel also illus¬ 
trated numerous books, including Alice in 
U'underhrul. 

Tennyson. Allred, Lord (1809-02), was Poet 
Laureate from 1850 to bis death. Born at 
Somersby, in Lincolnshire, he evinced the poetic 
gift while quite young, and in 1827. Joined his 
brother Charles in the publication of “Poems 
by Two Brothers.” lu 1830 and 1832 he again 
appeared before the public, the two small 
volumes of thi«e year* written entirely by 
himself, serving to mark liim out as one of the 
corning men in j*oe$y. It was not until 1842 
that he was again attracting attention with 
two volumes; but these more than confirmed 
previous promise. In 1847 he published 99 The 
Princess”; In 1850 99 lu Memorlam.” a poem 
of great beauty and depth of thought. In which 
he enshrined his affection for the memory of 
hU dead friend Arthur Hallam; and in 1855 
"Maud” appeared. HLs other works Include 
•’The Idylls of the King.” 99 Enoch Arden.” 
“Queen Mary,” “Harold,” and "BcckcL” 
He was raided to the peerage In 1883. 

Terence (circa 104-158 b.c.), a Roman poet and 
dramatist, who rose from the position of a slave 
to that of one of the most honoured men in 
Rome. 

Teresa, St, or Theresa (1515-82), a Spanish saint 
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and author, born at Avila, entered the Carmelite 
order In 1534. established a reformed order In 
1502, became famous for her ascetic life and 
mystic visions, and died at Alba de Liste. Her 
religious writings Include The Way of Perfection 
and The Castle of the Soul. She was canonised 
by Pope Gregory XV. 

Terry, Dame Ellen (Mrs. James Carew) (1848- 
1928). one of the most distinguished of English 
actresses. Began her stage life when seven 
years of age In one of Charles Kean's great 
productions at the Princess's Theatre. She 
afterwards obtained other London engagements, 
and while yet quite yo\mg had made an Import¬ 
ant position for herself. It was not. however, 
until she became associated with Sir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum that her greatest successes 
_ were obtained. O.B.E. 1925. 

Tertullian, Quintus (circa 159-230), a Pather and 
. writer of the Latin Church. His Aief work 
was his Apologeticus, a defence of Christianity. 
Twla, Nikola (b. in Serbia. 1857). electrician and 
Inventor, was for a time connected with the 
Telegraph Engineering Department of the Ser¬ 
bian Government: later be was In Paris, en¬ 
gaged In electric-lighting experiments; and In 
1882 went to America (where he has resided 
ever since), and wan aasoclated with Edison for 
a time. He has been an active promoter of 
electrical developments. 

Tetrazzini, Luisa, an Italian prlina donna who 
sprang into sudden prominence In 1907 by her 
wonderful singing at Covent Garden. She was 
hailed as a second Patti, and achieved a brilliant 
success. 

Tefczol, John (e. 1460-1519). the German Domini¬ 
can monk and Inquisitor, the scandal of whose 
sale of Indulgences roused Luther to publish 
his memorable ninety-five theses at Witten¬ 
berg in 1517. and led up to the Reformation. 
Thackeray. William Makepeace (1811-03). His 
first ambition was to be an artist, he seriously 
reposed to l>e an Illustrator of Dickens's works, 
ut he never got much beyond the amateur 
stage In pictorial work, the drawings he mode 
to Illustrate some of his own novels being crude 
and Inefficient. As a humorist and novelist he. 
however, attained high rank. To Fraser's 
Magazine and to Punch he contributed a large 
number of burlesques, sketches, poeins. etc., nil 
full of spirit and fun: but it was not until later 
life that his greatest successes were won. 
Vanity Fair . which was issued in monthly parts 
between 1846 and 1848. proclaimed him a 
master in the realm of fiction. Pendrnnis, 
Esmon/I , The Newrornes, The Viroininns. Philip, 
and Lore! the Widower make up the main of 
his finished stories, and English literature Is all 
the richer for them. He edited the Comhill 
Magazine from the first number, January. Ison, 
for a few years, his moat notable contributions 
being bis JU/undnle/ut Papers. His Yclto\rplw*h 
Papers and The liftok of Snobs (republished 
from Punch) were widely road and admired; 
and tlie lectures he delivered In America on 
' The Four George*" were pungent I y powerful. 
Thales of Miletus {circa 640-546 n.c.). a geometer, 
astronomer, and philosopher, and one of the 
seven wine men of ancient Greece. The earliest 
of the Ionian philosophers, he created a seima- 
tion by the pre calculation and prediction of an 
ecllpae of the sun. which took place 585 u.c., 
and ho looked upon water as the principle of 
all material things. 

Themistoclos (circa 530-449 n.c.) was chief archon 
of Athens, and whim Xerxes assailed Greece 
commanded the Athenian fleet. 

Theocritus <286-247 h o ), one of the great Greek 
' poet*. Thirty "Idylls" hare come down to 
us and a number of " Epigrams." 

Theodore, King of Abyssinia ( 1818 - 68 ), a warlike 
and cruel despot, whose I nip r Imminent of the 
British Consul. Cameron, led up to the expedi¬ 
tion of Napier to M/vgdala. and the storming of 
that fortran* In 1868. Upon his defeat by the 
British, Theodore committed suicide. 

Thaodoret (c4r<w 390-457). a Greek theologian and 
historian of the school of Antioch. 

Thaodorlo ths Great (455-520). a celebrated King 
of the Kant Goths, born at Pannonla. In 
medhevai German romance he Is known as 
" Dietrich von Bern," and had a reputation 
for good government, akin to that ascribed In 


England to King Alfred. He was the founder 
of the Gothic Kingdom of Italy. 

Theodosius the Great (346-95) ww Roman Em¬ 
peror of the East for nearly twenty years. He 
gained victories over the Goths, and the year 
before his death became sole Emperor. Noted 
In ecclesiastical history for his conversion to 
Christianity, and for his subinisslon to the 
penance Imposed by St. Ambrose. 

Theophrastus (circa 372-287 no.). Succeeded 
Aristotle as President of the Lyceum at Athens. 
His History of Plante and bis Moral Characters 
are the best known of bis writings. 

Thierry, Jacques N. (1795-1856), a di«tin<mished 
French historian, known by his History of the 
Norman Conquest 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877). a French 
statesman and man of letters, author of History 
of the French Revolution. 

Thomas, Rt. Hon. J. H.. P C.. M P (b. 1875). 
Lord Privy Seal, 1929; Colonial Sec. in first 
Labour Govt., 1924. M P , Derby. Secretary 
for Dominions. 1930 and 1931. 

Thompson, Sir Edward Maunde (1840-1929). 
Director and Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum 1888-1909. 

Thomson, James (1700-48). a Scottish poet. 
"The Seasons" attracted much favourable 
attention. His other works included " The 
Castle of Indolence." " Liberty." and a masque 
on the subject of " Alfred," written in col¬ 
laboration with his friend Mallet. It to in 
" Alfred " that " Rule. Britannia ! " appears. 

Thomson. James (1834-82). a Scottish poet who 
wrote " The City of Dreadful Night." 

Thomson, Sir Joseph. O.M. (b. 1856). Master of 
Trinity College. Cambridge, since 1918; Caven¬ 
dish Professor of Experimental Physics. Cam¬ 
bridge. 1884-1918; a great chemist and elec¬ 
trician. has written learnedly on magnetism, 
dynamics, and physics generally. Awarded the 
Nobel Prize for distinction in Physics In 1906. 
P.R.S.1916-20. 

Thoreau, Henry D. (1817-6*2). was a natural philo¬ 
sopher and nature-worshli>i>cr, who forsook 
trade and devoted himself to a primitive kind 
of existence In the American woods. He won 
the friend of, and for a time lived with. Emerson, 
but In 1845 adopted his career of solitude, and 
pursued those studies of nature which after¬ 
wards gained him a high reputation. Ills 
Walim, or Life in the tPoods, Is a unique book. 

Thorndike. Sybil. LL.D. <b. 1885). a celebrated 
British actress. In 19*27 she had a great succesH 
In " Macbeth." also In G. B. Shaw's " St. Joan " 
and in several Greek tragedies. 

Thornhill, Sir James (1076-1734), wax an eminent 
English painter In the time of George I. 
Hogarth studied under him. 

Thomycroft. Sir John Isaac. LL.D., F.R.S. (1843- 
1928), founded the well known Thomycroft 
shipbuilding works at Chiswick in 1866 . where 
he built many noted high-speed vcrael*. and 
In later yearn devoted much attention to the 
improvement of motor vehicles. 

Thomycroft, Sir William Homo, K.A. (1850-1026). 
an eminent English sculptor, has produced 
many sculptures, including the Gladstone 
Memorial, the statue of General Gordon hi 
Trafalgar Square, of Queen Alexandra In the 
Royal Exchange. I»rd Granville in the Houses 
of Parliament. Cromwell at Westminster, ami 
John Bright In Rochdale. Among his creative 
examples are " The Mower." " loot's Wife," and 
" Teuccr," the last-named being bought by the 
Chantrey Trustee*. 

Thorwaidien, Oertel (1770-1844). a famous Danish 
sculptor. 

Thucydides (471-401 n.c.) was a distinguished 
Greek historian. 

Thurlow, Edward. Lord (1731-1800), was one of 
England's most celebrated Lord Chancellors. 

Tiberius, Claudius (42 li.C-37 A the second 
Emperor of Rome. notoriously wicked. 

Tieck, Johann Ludwig (1773-1653). a renowned 
German poet and novelist. 

Tillett, Benjamin. M.P. for North Salford 1917-21 
and again 1929 (b. i860), came Into prominence 
In the great dock strike of I860. He was the 
organiser and secretary of the Dockers' Union; 
for several years alderman of the L.C.C.; and 
an active labour leader. Chairman, of the 
General Council T.U.C. 1928-29. 
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Tillotaon, Archbp. John (1630-94). a celebrated 
preacher at Lincoln's Inn. "Popery” and 
"Atheism” being the main objects of his 
attacks; in 1074 became Archbishop. 

Timoleon of Corinth (415-337 B.a). an illustrious 
Greek general, who delivered Syracuse from 
Dionysius, defeated Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, 
and brought Sicily Into prosperous tranquillity. 

Timon of P hilos, a noted Greek sceptic philo¬ 
sopher. poet, and dramatist, who flourished 
about 280 b.o. 

Tindal, Matthew (c. 1053-1733). a noted English 
Deist. 

Tintoretto (1518-94), the famous Venetian painter, 
whose numerous religious pictures are of great 
value and interest. His real name was Jacopo 
Robust!, and he received the cognomen of Tin- 
toret, or Tintoretto, from his father's avocation, 
that of a dyer. 

Tirpitz, Adml. von (1849-1930). commanded Ger¬ 
man Fleet. 1914-1916; he built up and organ¬ 
ised the German torpedo service. Modelled the 
fleet of Germany in accordance with that of 
Britain. 

Titian (1477-1576), one of the greatest of painters. 
He studied under the Bellinis, and made his 
ftrst essays In painting for the public In con¬ 
junction with Giorgione, whom he soon sur¬ 
passed. In 1511 he was at Padua, where he 
painted some notable frescoes; in 1512 he was 
back in Venice, with a studio on the Grand 
Canal, employed on important commissions. 
Prom this time forward he was in great demand, 
and exercised his marvellous powers almost to 
the end of his life, dying at ninety-nine of the 
plague. 

Titions (or Tietjens), Teresa (1831-77). a famous 
German operatic prima donna and concert-room 
singer. 

Titus (40-81), the Roman Emperor, and pon of 
Vespasian. Attained great renown by his suc¬ 
cessful part In the Jewish war which terminated 
in the capture and destruction of Jerusalem: 
he was deemed a profligate and a tyrant, but 
no sooner was be in sole power than he exerted 
himself to the utmost to please the people, 
completed the Colosseum, gave plenty of exhibi¬ 
tions, built, splendid baths, and otherwise made 
himself popular. 

Tocqueville, Alexis do (1805-59), an able French 
statesman and writer, author of the celebrated 
book Democracy in America. 

Todhuntcr, Isaac (1820-84). a mathematician. 

Tolleben, E. Ivanovitch. Count (1818-84). a noted 
Russian general and military engineer who 
defended Sebastopol against the Allies in the 
Crimean War. 

Togo, Admiral. Count (b. 1847). a most conspicuous 
naval commander who distinguished himself In 
the Ruaso-Japanese War in 1904. 

Tolstoi, Count Leo (1828-1910), was the most 
distinguished personality in modem Russian 
literature. Bom of a good family, he was for 
a time in the army, but was so greatly moved 
by the trials and sufferings of the people that, 
out of pure sympathy of heart, he was impelled 
" to take up his pen and write.” At twenty- 
four he published Ills Childhood* and in 1854, 
while In camp in the Crimea, wrote his Tales 
from Sebastopol, which procured him consider¬ 
able literary fame. Later on he was a per¬ 
sistent advocate of progressive ideas, and. before 
the Emancipation Act for freeing all Russian 
serfs was enforced, he himself had given the 
serfs on his own estate their freedom. In 1802 
he married, and settled down to a quiet country 
life, shortly afterwards publishing his H’gr awl 
Deace and Ar.na Karenina. In more recent 
years Tolstoi developed a sort of religious 
mysticism. Among hLs later works are The 
Dower of Darkness. The Krculzer Sonata, Tn^ 
Cossacks, lUsurredion. and The End of the 
Aoe. 

Tone. Theobald Wolfe (1763-08). the Nationalist 
agitator who founded the Society of United 
Irishmen in 1791. 

Tocice, John Homo (1736-1812). politician and 
philologist. 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832-1900). a popular 
English comedian. 

Torquomada, Tomas de (1420-93). the chief offleer 
of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Torricelli. Evangelista (1608-47). Galileo's pupil. 


He invented the barometer and improved both 
the microscope and the telescope. 

Tourgueniefl (or Turgueniefl), Ivan (1818-83), a 
clever Russian novelist and writer, who suffered 
imprisonment for his fearless expressions of 
political opinion, but contributed by his pen 
materially to the emancipation of the serfs. 
The most striking of his stories " with a pur¬ 
pose ” are A Nesl of Nobles. Fathers and Sons 9 
Smoke . and The Diary of a Superfluous Man . 

Toussaint-L’Ouverture (c. 1746-1803). negro leader 
in St. Domingo. 

Townshend, Major-Gen. Sir Charles, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. (1801-1924). served South Africa 1899- 
1900; European War (Mesopotamia). 1914-10; 
commanded Div. in defence of Kut. 

Toynbee, Arnold (1852-83), after graduating at 
Oxford, devoted himself to practical philan¬ 
thropy and social reform. From his self-deny¬ 
ing efforts sprang the settlement In East London 
—Toynbee Hall. 

Trajan ( circa 52-117) was Roman Emperor from 
98 to his death. His rule was enlightened, and 
he was esteemed by the people. 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beer bo hm (1853-1017), the Lon¬ 
don actor-manager who scored successes at the 
Haymarket and His Majesty's Theatres. 

Troloar, Sir William, Bart (1842-1923), for many 
years a prominent member of the London Cor¬ 
poration. Lord Mayor 1906-7. Knighted in 
1899. Bt. 1907. His work for the relief of 
crippled children had been highly beneficial. 

Trench, Richard Chenevix (1807-86), Anglican 
ecclesiastic, poet, scholar, and miscellaneous 
writer. 

Trenchard, Air Marshal Lord (b. 1873), G.C.B., 
D.S.O., Chief of Air Staff 1918, Marshal of the 
Roval Air Force 1927, Chief Commissioner of 
Police. 1931. 

Trent, Lord, of Nottingham (Jesse Boot) (1850- 
1931), founder of Boots Cash Chemists, Ltd.; 
a great benefactor of Nottingham, especially 
to the University of Nottingham. 

Trevelyan, G. Macaulay. O.M., O.B.E. (b. 1876). 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Cambridge 
University, since 1027; ft Trustee of the British 
Museum and National Art Gallery. An eminent 
historian, author of many works, including A 
History of Ewjland (1920). 

Trevelyan. Rt Hon. Sir George Otto, O.M. (1338- 
1928). was educated at Harrow anti Cambridge, 
ami some years in the Indian Civil Service. In 
1865 entered Parliament as a Liberal, and in 
1868 was Civil Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. 
Gladstone’s rirst Ministry. In 1880 he was Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, ami In 
1K82 Chief Secretary for Ireland. Was after¬ 
wards Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and Secretary for Scotland, but separated him¬ 
self fnun 51 r. Gladstone on the Home Rule 
question. Was agaiu Secretary for Scotland 
from 1892-95. and retired from political life 
in 1897. As a writer. Sir George attained no 
mean reputation; his Life ami letters of Lord 
Macauliy is one of the best- of modern examples 
of biography, aud after leaving public life ho 
made bis mark an an historian. 

Treves. Sir Frederick, 1st Bart., C B. (1853-1023). 
a skilful surgeon, who was Serjeant-Surgcon to 
King Edward VII. and Surgeon-in-Ordinary to 
Queen Alexandra. 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-1833). a Cornish mine- 
manager’s son, who invented the road-loco¬ 
motive, putting upon the highway on Christmas 
Lve, 1801 . the lirst 8team-profiled vehicle for 
passengers. 

Trollopo. Anthony (1815-B2), author of many 
novels. His Rarclnster serifs depicts a number 
of scenes of higher clerical life with great tidelity 
and success. 

Trotsky* Loon D. B., one of the leaders of the 
Bolshevist revolution, a strong supporter of 
Ix*nin. War Minister of the Bolshevist Govern¬ 
ment and \xa leading representative at the 
Brent-LUovak conference of 1917-18. Dis¬ 
missed from office 1925. 

Tsao-Kun, installed President of China, Oct. 1923. 

Tscliaikovsky, Peter Hitch (1840-03). a Russian 
musical composer of great force and originality. 

Tullius, Servus, was. according to tradition, the 
* King of Rome, who reigned 578-534 B.c, 

TuJoch. Dr. John (1823-86), an eminent Scottish 
Divine. 
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Tapper, Martin Farquhar (1810-89). a poet of 
some pretensions, who abandoned law for 
literature. 

Torenne, Vicomte de (1611-75). a famous French 
commander and Marshal of France, who was 
highly successful In the Thirty Years’ War. 

Starkey, President of Republic of. Mustafa Keinal 
Pasha (b. 1881). elected President in 1923. He 
lives at Angora, the new capital of Turkey, 
and has enforced many widespread reforms. 

Turner. Joseph Mallord William (1775-1851). was 
the son of a Loudon barber, but while quite a 
child showed the possession of artistic genius. 
In 1789. after some miscellaneous schooling, he 
entered the Royal Academy classes, and soon 
began to make headway, being elected A.R.A. 
In 1709. and four years later R.A. Of his 
larger pictures may be mentioned “ The Sun 
Rising through Vapour.” "Crossing the Brook.*’ 
44 Dido building Carthage.” 44 The Fighting 
T6m6ralre.” and " Calais Her.” Rudkin In his 
Modem Painter* wrote with great eloquence 
and critical insight regarding Turner’s work, 
and brought about a fuller appreciation of his 
genius. lie was never married, and took little 
interest In anything outside his art. He left 
the oil paintings and drawings he had preserved 
to the Notional Gallery. He bequeathed a 
fortune of some £150,000 for founding an asylum 
for male decayed English artists, but the will 
was disputed by his next of kin, who succeeded, 
owing to the want of clearness In the testator's 
wording of his desire. In obtaining the greater 
part of the estate, with the exception that 
£20.000 went to the Royal Academy, and the 
whole of the pictures and drawings to the 
nation. 

Tuxsaud. Madame (1760-1850). a Swiss who. while 
practising the art of modelling wax in Paris at 
the time of the French Revolution, made her 
escape to England and set up a small exhibition 
of wax figure* In the Strand, later carried on 
by her son. grandson and great-grandson at 
Baker Street and In 1884 transferred to Maryle- 
bonc Road. 

Tut-ankh-amen (circa no. 13501. an Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty, whose tomb was 
discovered by Mr. Carter in 1022. with the 
mum my Intact. The magnillceuce of the 
coffins and ornaments, together with large 
quantities of furniture, etc., of that time, caused 
world-wide Interest. j 

Twain. Mark. (Sec Clemens. Samuel L.) 

Tyler, Wat, the leader of the peasant** revolt of 
Richard II.’h time against the Iniquitous poll- 
tax. Over 100.000 pennants followed Tyler Into 
London In June. 1381, and the king met them 
in SwithUeld and made promises of redress that 
were never fulfilled. It was at this minting 
that Sir William Walworth, lord Mayor of 
Loudon, stabbed Tyler with a dagger, and after¬ 
wards handed him over to his followers to kill 
outright. 

Tyndale, William (e. 1492-1530). was educated at 
Oxford, and conceived a strong desire to lie 
the medium of presenting the Bible to his 
countrymen in their own language. He com¬ 
pleted the translation of the New Testament 
at Wlttenburg. where he was associated with 
Luther. This version was first published at 
Antwerp, and then found its way to England, 
when; It was publicly burnt at 81. Paul's Crons. 
Tyndaie afterwards was associated with Miles 
Coverdale in a 1 randatlon of the Old Testament, 
but only completed the Pentateuch and the 
book of Jonah. Antwerp was Tyndale'* retreat 
during this later period, and in 1535 he was 
arrested for heresy and put to death by 
fitrangliug and burning. 

Tyndall. John (1820-93). was an eminent scientist. 
Ills books ou LujIU. Sound, and UuU are well- 
known text-book*. 

Tyrrell. Lord. K.C.M.O.. K.C.B . JCC.V.O. (b. 
1866). British Ainbassodor in Paris since 1928. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 1907-15. 
Tytlor, Patrick Fraser (1791-1649). was a ttoottlak 
historian. 

U 

Udall. Nicholas (1505-56), was a quaint humorist, 
who wrote a rollicking comedy. 44 Ralph Roister 
lX/Uicr.” 


Uhland, Johann Ludwig (1787-1802). a German 
poet who won great fame by his ballads aDd 
songs. 

UUswater, Viscount (See Rt Hon. J. W. Lowther.) 

Ursula, St, is said to have been an English 
princess, who with 11,000 virgins set out on a 
pilgrimage, but compiled by a fierce storm to 
take refuge in Cologne, was there put to death 
with her following by an army of Huns. 

v 

Valentine, St, was a Christian martyr of the reign 
of the Eini>erur Claudius (circa 270). His fes¬ 
tival was commemorated on February 14 liefore 
Gregory the Great’s time. The custom of 
sending valentines had its origin in a heathen 
practice associated with the worship of Juno 
about this date in the calendar, and had no 
connection with the saint. 

Vambery, Arminius (1832-1913), a celebrated 
Orientalist and traveller. 

Vanbrugh. Irene (Mrs. Dion Boucicault), and 
Vanbrugh, Violet (Mrs. Arthur Bourchier), are 
the stage names of two favourite and talented 
l»ndon actrt>*ses. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John (1604-1726). was a prominent 
architect as well as a successful dramatist. 

Vancouver, George (1758-98). a British navigator 
who served under Captain Cook, and later ex¬ 
plored the Gulf of Georgia and the Strait* of 
San Juan de Fuca. as also the shores of Van¬ 
couver Island. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877). n noted Ameri¬ 
can merchant and railway speculator, who 
accumulated a fortune of twenty millions ster¬ 
ling. His son. William Ilcnry Vanderbilt (1821- 
1685). Inherited it and added to it. 

Von Dyck (or Vandyke), Sir Anthony (1599-1641). 
was born at Antwerp, anil after studying under 

*- Rubens went to Italy and there made a name 
as a portrait painter. In 1629 lie came to 

*• England on the invitation of Charles 1., but 

*. only remained a short time; in 1631 Charles 

• prevailed uinin him to return, made him a 
knight, granted him an annuity, and he became 
the Society painter of the day. 

Van©, Sir Harry (1013-62), was a prominent states¬ 
man and diplomatist. At the Restoration he 
was arrested a* an enemy to the State and 
ultimately beheuded on Tower llill. 

Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74). eminent alike as an 
architect, painter, and a writer. 

Vasco da Gama. (Stc Gama.) 

Vauban, Scbastibn (1633-1707). a renowned French 
military engineer, who Introduced great Im¬ 
provements In methoda of fortification, con- 
din Pd fifty-three sieges. and took part In J40 
battle*. 

Vaucanson. Jacques do (1709-82), a French 
ims-ha rile lan, who Invented and exhibited some 
wonderful working automn. Including a life¬ 
like flute-player, a tambourine and fine«<»let 
player, ami a duck which could cat and drink. 

Vaughan, Father Bernard (1847-1922). a fearless 
UomaniHt Preacher. 

Velasquez, Diego (1405-1523). a Spanish soldier 
and companion of GolurnbuH, sent to conquer 
Culm. Veloxqucz founded Santiago and Havana. 

Velasquez, Diego (1599-1660 ). was a famou.t 
Spanish painter, whose pictures rank uiaong 
the fined In Kpaiilnh art. 

Venlzeloi, Eleutherlos (b. 1864), Greek patriot, 
who. in Aug. 1916, after the duplicity of King 
Constantine wo* established. headed a national 
movement for bringing Greece into hnrmonv 
with the object* of the Entente Powers, and 
helped to tiring about the downfall of Con- 
sUntlne. hlinoelf I fining Prime MhilMtcr. 
Was defeated in the elections of 1920 by the 
KupporteTM of ex-King ConxUiutliie after the 
death of King Alexander, and resigned, leaving 
the country. On the expulsion of King 
George II. In Dec. 1923, ww recalled to Greece 
and el«*ct4d Pnddent of the National Assembly, 
but red/ned In 1924. 

Verdi. Giuseppe (1613-1901). the inoHt popular 
ootnijoacr of Italian opera of the lOtli century. 
Ills work* are 44 Nabucodonosor.” *’ I l/mi- 
Lardl.” ” Kriiaid.” 44 JClgoletto.” 44 1J Truva- 
tore” 44 l a Tnivtata” and 44 Alda”; followed 
by 44 Otello” and 44 Falstaff.” 

Verne, Jules (1828-1905), was one of the mud 
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popular authors of wonder-stories In Europe. 
The bestrknown of his numerous works are Five 
Weeks in a Balloon* Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea. Bound the World in Eighty Days . 

Vemet, Horae© (1769-1863). was a distinguished 
French painter of battle-pieces. 

Vernier, Pierre (1680-1637). a Spaniard, who in¬ 
vented the mechanism of the vernier axillary 
scale, enabling lines and angles to be measured 
to a minute degree. The vernier, however, is 
now superseded for the most part by micro¬ 
meter-screws. 

Veronese, Paul, or Paolo Cagliari (1528-88). a 
celebrated Italian painter or religious subjects. 
His " Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee/' “ The 
Feast in the House of Simon/' and M The Pre¬ 
sentation of the Family of Darius to Alexander/' 
are paintings of world-wide celebrity, while his 
4# Adoration of the Magi/' in our National 
Gallery, is a grand work. 

Veronica, St, a legendary woman of Jerusalem, 
who was said to have handed to Christ her 
kerchief on His way to Calvary. The old 
belief was that the Redeemer wiped His brow 
therewith, leaving on the handkerchief a mira¬ 
culous impression of His face, the 60 -calied 
" Veronicon/' The Saint is commemorated on 
February 4th. 

Vespasian (9-79) was Roman Emperor during 
the last nine years of his life. At one time he 
commanded the Roman army of occupation In 
Britain. 

Vespucci. Amerigo (1451-1512). {See Amerigo.) 

Victor Emmanuel n. (1820-78) was King of Sar¬ 
dinia from 1849 to 1801, became King of Italy, 
according to the I > roclainntlon of the Sardinian 
Senate; but it was not until 1870. when the 
unification of Italy was fully secured, that the 
title came to have its true significance. 

Victor Emmanuel m. (b. 1869). son of Humbert I. 
and grandson of Victor Emmanuel II.. suc¬ 
ceeded his father as King of Italy in 1900. 

Victoria (1819-1901). Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Empress of India, w-as daughter of 
the Duke of Kent, and came to the throne in 
1837 on the death of her uncle. William IV.. 
Ixing crowned in Westminster Abbey In the 
following year. In 1840 she married Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-C.otha. who died in 
1801. There were nine children of the mar- j 
rlage. namely. Victoria Adelaide. Princess » 
Royal, bom 1810; Albert Edward. IUnce of 
Walc*3. 1 w 11 (Edward VII.); Alice Maud. 1843; 
Alfred Ernest. 1844; Helena. 1846; Louise. 
1848; Arthur, 1850; Leopold, 1853; and 
Beatrice. 1857. Of these Edward VII. died in 
1910; the Princess Royal, who was married to 
Prince Frederick \\ illiani of Prussia, became 
Empress of Germany, and was the mother of 
the Ex-Kaiser William II. of Germany, died in 
1901; Princess Alice, who married Prince Ix»uis 
of f lease-DarmsUidt. died in 1878; Prince Alfred 
(Duke of Edinburgh and afterwards of Saxe- 
Qjburg) died in 1900; Helena (Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein), died 1923: 
whilst Prince Leopold died in 1884. Lord 
Melbourne was lUme Minister at the date of 
the Queen’s accession, and for a number of years 
the country Ii\ ed through troublesome times, the 
Com Law and Chartist agitations being at times 
very threatening, but a more settled comlition of 
thing* supervened, and for the remainder of the 
long and illustrious Victorian reign there was 
no serious home unrest. The principal events, 
beyond the bounds of the United Kingdom, of 
her Majesty’s reign were the Crimean War. the 
Indian Mutiny, her proclamation as Empress of 
India, and finally the Boer War. The Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria's Recession was celebrated in 
ISS7. and tfco Diamond Jubilee ten years later. 

Villen ouve, Pierre (1703-18U0). the French naval 
commander who was opposed to Nelson at 
IrafaUar and captured along with his ahip. 
the k'uctntaurc. 

\ i 1 11 era, Charles Pelham (1802-98), was one of the 
{rco Prade leaders along with Colxlm and 
might. an untiring worker and an eloquent 
of the cause. 

VU ri® rs, n? eo ’ , Wm * Fredk., 4th Earl oi Clarendon. 

(See Clarendon.) 

miv^ colj ' 1 431-01). TO a clever French 

^aLtkn/r 1, * ho llvctl “ UBScrui ' u - 


Vimy, Baron Byng ct G.O.B. (b. 1862). Chief 
Commissioner of Police. 1928-81. Distin¬ 
guished service in South Africa, Soudan, Ac. 
As General Sir Julian Byng won fame for lead¬ 
ing successful attack on the Hindenburg Line 
in Nov. 1917, when thousands of prisoners were 
taken. Formerly commanded the Canadian 
Corps. Barony 1919, Governor-General of 
Canada 1921. 

Virchow, Rudolf (1821-1902), a celebrated German 
anatomist and physiologist, the founder of 
cellular pathology; he was also a politician. 

Virgil (70-19 b.c.K the great Roman epic poet, 
was bom near Mantua, and cultivated a farm 
in the adjacent village of Andes. He proceeded 
to Rome in his thirtieth year to obtain redress 
for the occupation of his lands by the military. 
Became known to Octavian and Maecenas, and, 
having had his demand satisfied, began the 
writing of his Ecloges. The Georgies followed; 
his most famous work, the /Eneid , comprised 
twelve books, dealing with the story of the wan¬ 
derings of jEneas after the destruction of Troy. 

Vitus, St, Roman Catholic saint and martyr, who 
lived In the 4th century. It used to be the 
custom to dance before his shrine on his festival 
day. June 15th. In the belief that good health 
was thereby ensured for the next twelvemonth. 
The nervous ailment, St. Vitus' dance, derives 
its name from this practice. 

Viviani, Ren A Premier of France 1914-15. a strong 
leader and a fine administrator during a difficult 
period of the war. 

Volta, Count Alessandro (1746-1827). Professor of 
Natural Philosophy both at Como and at Pavla 
University. In the course of his studies on 
electricity he discovered the voltaic pile, giving 
his name thereto, and also to the electrical 
unit, the volt. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouot de (1694-1778). 
one of the created of French philosophers and 
writers. His first essavs offended the authori¬ 
ties. and he lived in London for a couple of 
years (1726-28), and there wrote some of his 
dramas. Returning to Franco, he published 
his Philosophical Letters, which aroused the 
enmity of the priesthood. At this Juncture, 
the Mamui-4e dn OMtelet offered him the asylum 
of her castle of Clrey. and for the next fifteen 
years he made this his home, writing there his 
JHscourrr* on Man, Etsay on the Morals and 
Spirit <»/ Xations . Age of Louis XIV , Ac. From 
1759-53 be lived in Berlin, on the Invitation of 
Frederick the Great. 

w 

Wade, Benjamin Franklin, American statesman 
(1600-78). anti-slavery leader ami acting Vice- 
President of the U.S.A., under Johnson. 

Wagner, Richard (1813-83). born at Leipsic, was 
the composer who exerted the greatest infiuence 
wx)n mu-deal art during the 19th century. He 
revolutionised operatic methods, and doing 
away w ith set ballads and choruses, endeavoured 
to give the same unity of action to an opera as 
wuuld l>e realised In a play without music. 
This continuity of musicAl thought and action 
was a long time In forcing Itself into accept¬ 
ance. but to-day Is acknowledged as the only 
adequate Interpretation of dramatic musical 
expression. Wagner fought for his position 
with gTcat pertinacity and courage, but It was 
not until the King of Bavaria enabled him to 

• indulge his alms to their fuller development 
that be realised his ambition. At the famous 
opera hoiL-x* at Bayreuth were produced all the 
atcr \\ ognerfnn operas of the •• Ring des Nibe- 
1 ungen tet ralogy. His last work. " Parsifal." 
»:i\cn in 1882 . 6hows tile fullness of his powers. 

Warn. Louis (b. 1800), a clever artist and animal 
caricaturist, widely popular for hisdrawings of 
cats. 

Wakefield, Lord Charles Cheers, C.I3.E. (b. 1850). 
.w' rn nR Director of the Kreat Oil Company 
or that name. A generous benefactor to avia¬ 
tion. \\ as Lord Mayor of London 1016. Holds 
many civic dignities. Peerage 1930. 

Walker. Fnxlerick (1840-75). a clever painter and 
black-and white artist. 

Walker, George (1018-90). the hero of the siege 
of Londonderry. In loss, who kept the besiegers 
at bay for 105 days. 
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Wallace, Allred Russel (1823-1913). 'celebrated 
naturalist, a native of Uak, attracted much 
notice aa far back as 1853 by his book Travels 
on Oie Amazon. detailing his experiences in that 
radon. In 1868, while down with illness in 
the Moluccas, the idea of the evolution theory 
occurred to him, and curious to say. he drafted 
his first notes upon it and sent them to Darwin 
In England while the latter waa on the eve of 
publishing his own exposition of the theory, 
the result being the reading of a Joint paper on 
the subject to the Linnean Society. The coin¬ 
cidence was fully acknowledged by Darwin. 
There are differences, however, between the 
points of view of the two thinkers. Wallace's 
Danointim fully expresses his own views on the 
subject. He aLso wrote on Af i racks and Modern 
Spiritualism. He enjored a Government pen¬ 
sion from 1891. and in 1905 published a deeply 
Interesting autobiography. 

Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie (1841-1919). Jour¬ 
nalist, traveller, and picturesque miscellaneous 
writer. Edited the tenth edition of the Encyclo - 

C ia Britannica. and wrote notable books on 
sia and Egypt. 

Wallace, General Lewis (1827-1905), a popular 
American novelist : Ills historical romance. Ben 
i/ur ; A Tale of the Christ. made him famous. 
Wallace, Sir Richard (1818-00). son of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hertford, and inheritor from him of n 
famous collection of pictures and other works 
of art. to which he himself added largely. 
This collection was bequeathed to the nation 
by his widow along with Hertford House, and 
now forms one of the most important exhibitions 
in London. 

Wallace, Sir William ( circa 1270-1305). the great 
Scottish patriot and chieftain who led the Scot¬ 
tish armies against Edward I. and for a time 
the English were kept completely in check. 
Later, Edward defeated him at Falkirk, and 
finally In 1304 he was captured. taken to Lon¬ 
don. condemned for treason, and executed at 
8 rnl th field. 

Wallenstein. Albrecht von (1583-1634), a great 
Bohemian general and Duke of Fried land. 
Waller, Edmund (1006-87). was one of the most 
graceful of English poets, who tuned Ills lyre to 
suit both the Cromwell Ians when they were a 
power, and Charles II. when his turn came. 
Walpole. Horace (1717-07). was the younger son 
of Blr Robert Walpole, filled a nuinlier of 
Government positions, and was a member of 
the House of Commons. He retired In 176* 
to his favourite House at Strawlx*rry Hill, and 
devoted himself to the writing of books and 
the accumulation of works of art. 

Walpole. Hugh, C.B.E. (b. 1884). a well-known 
British novelist whose novels Include ForUtwh. 
The Ixirk Forest, and Air. Perrin awl Mr. Twill. 
Walpole, Sir Robert (1070-1745). was the great 
Whig ■talesman of the early part of the 18th 
amtury. He resolutely opposed the South Sea 
•cherne. and showed enlightened views of finan¬ 
cial policy. He was Prime Minister for twenty- 
two years; he relieved from duty more tluin 
100 export and forty import article*, a policy 
which greatly extended the scope of British 
commerce. 

Walpurga, St-, wag an abbow who emigrated In 
the 8th century from England to Germany, 
and became associated with the witch legends 
of Walpurgla Night In legendary lore. Her day 
In the calendar of the Church is May 1st. 
Wakh, Moat Rev. Wm. J. (1841-1921). Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 1885-1021. 
Closely associated with the Irish Nationalist 
movement. 

Waiter, John (1776-1847), the name borne by 
the founder of the Times , and also by the next 
two managing proprietors of the paper. The 
•econd John Walter was the leading spirit of 
the Times from 1803 to 1847. and It was his 
efforts that made the Journal the greatest 
newspaper in the world. 

Walton, Is aa k (16V3-1683), one of the most love¬ 
able of English writers, the famous author of 
The Comp leal Angler. or the Contempl/itive Man’s 
Recreation. Op to the age of fifty he was u 
London draper. 

Walton, 8tr J. Lawson (1840-1908), a leading man 
at the Bar and In Liberal politics, and the son 
of an Ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference. 


Appointed Attorney-General by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman in hifl Government formed at the end 
of 1905, and died on January 7th, 1908. 

Warbeck, Perkin (1474-99), a Pretender to the 
English Crown. The son of a Tonrnal Jew. he 
claimed to be Richard, Duke of York, supi>cwed 
to have been murdered In the Tower, and 
therefore entitled to the throne of England in 
preference to Its then occupant. Henry VTT. 
The Duchess of Burgundy and Charles VTIT. 
of France and James IV'. of Scotland gave 
him their countenance. Warbeck was enabled 
in 1497 to appear in England at the head of a 
force of 7.000 men. but was easily defeated, 
tried for treason and hanged at Tyburn. 

Warburton, William (1698-1779). was a celebrated 
English divine; author of several theological 
l)oo ks 

Ward, Edward Matthew (1916-79), an English 
historical painter and R.A.. who executed some 
of the frescoes In the Houses of Parliament and 
produced numerous large and notable canvases. 

Ward. Mrs. Humphry (1851-1920), was grand- 
daughterof I)r. Arnold, of Rugby renown. She 
first sprang info notice as a novelist with her 
Robert Eh mere In 1898. and subsequently wrote 
several other stories which. In the main, realised 
the high promise of her first work. These 
included Marcella, Sir George Trcssady. David 
Grieve, Fenwick'* Career . and Missing (1917). 

Ward, Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph G.. Bart., K.C.M.G., 
Premier of New Zealand. 1900-12; Minister 
of Finance. 1915. A strong supporter of tbe 
Unity of Empire. Attended the Imp- "ia! Con¬ 
ferences of 1909 and 1911. Died 1930. 

Ward. Sir Leslie (1851-1922). a portrait painter, 
widely famous as " Spy." the caricaturist of 
Vanity Fair. 

Warner. Charles Dudley (1829-1900). American 
author and humorist, who was for a while 
absorbed in Journalism, and later became assn- 
elate alitor of Harper’s Magazine. Author of : 
Back-1xej Stiulirs, .l/p Summer in a Garden, 
Brin/j a Boy, Captain John Smith. 

Warner, Susau (1819-85). an American novelist 
better known by her pet name of M Ellzaticth 
Wctherell.” Her book*. The I Vide Wide World. 
Daisy, The Oil Helmet, gained her universal 
favour. 

Warren. Samuel (1807-77). a barrister and novel¬ 
ist. who by his Diary of a Late Physician, and 
Ten Thousand a Year, won considerable popu- 
JjUfy. Fie was for many years Recorder of 
Hull, and Inter a Master In Lunacy. 

Warton. Joseph (1722-1800), clergyman, poet, and 
miscellaneous writer. and for twenty-seven yearn 
Head Master at Winchester School. He edited 
Pope, and wrote a masterly essay on that poet. 

Warton, Thomas (1728-90), brother of the lost 
named, was the author of a History of English 
Poetry, and for the last five year* of his life 
was Poet Laureate. 

Warwick. Countess of (b. 1861), wife of the present 
(5th) Earl, has been Identified with many public 
movements for the t>ettermcnt or her sex. and 
is an anient advocate on the platform and in 
the Press of Socialism. She has established at 
Htudley a college for the agricultural training 
of women, a horticultural college and hostel at 
Reading for the daughters of professional men. 
a wlcnce and technical school for lx>ys and 
girls In Essex, and a home at Warwick for 
crippled children. 

Warwick, Richard NevtJIe, Earl of ( circa 1428-71). 
" The King Maker." was the leader of the 
York party in the Wars of the Roses. At the 
battle of Northampton ho made Henry VI. 
captive, and afterwards proclaimed Edward. 
Karl of March, king under the title of 
Edward IV. Then, when Edward showed a 
disposition to result Warwick's protection, the 
Latter drove Edward from the country and 
once more placed Henry VI. on the throne. 
He lost his life at the battle of Barnet. 

Washington, George (1732-99). was of English 
descent, and was living on hts American estate 
at Mount Vernon when the dispute between 
the British home government and the colonists 
broke out. He became one of the leaders of 
tlie local opposition, and later was elected to 
the first Congress at Philadelphia. The follow¬ 
ing year. 1776. saw him Ornimander-In-Chief of 
the American army, and from that time to tho 
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end of the struggle In 1788 he was trusted and 
adored by the people* and on the founding of 
the Republic became Its first President In 1789. 
He served a second term of office from 1793 
onwards, and refused election for a third time. 
He was one of the noblest characters In history 
—good, simple, honest, brave, and efficient. 

Watkin, Sir Edward (1819-1001), a great English 
railway magnate In his day. He fought hard 
for the promotion of the Channel Tunnel, and 
was a tireless worker for railway progress In 
all directions. 

Watson, Rev. John (“Ian Maclaren ") (1850- 
1907), a Free Church Minister. In 1893 he 
came before the public as a writer of popular 
Scottish stories: Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush , 
Kate Carnegie. The Days of Autd Lano Syne, 
and Youno Barbarians. 

Watson, Sir William, b. 1858 at Burley-in-Wharfe- 
dale. and educated at Liverpool. In 1880 his 
“Princess Quest" was published, followed In 
1884 by “ Epigrams of Art. Life and Nature." 
These, however, attracted no special attention, 
but when in 1890 he Issued his “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave," it was felt that a new poet had arisen, 
and much that he has written since has been of 
high merit. Has written some fine poems on 
the War. In receipt of a Civil List Pension of 
£100 a year since 1895. Knighted, 1917. 

Watt, James (1730-1819). Born at Greenock, this 
genius was originally a mathematical instrument 
maker, and being brought into touch with 
mechanical problems, conceived the Idea of the 
modern, that is. high-pressure steam-engine. 
Watt took out his first patent in 1769: the 
engine, however, was only used for mining 
operations until 1785. when it was applied to a 
cotton factory. Watt being greatly aided in Ills 
developments of the engine by the business 
ability of his partner Matthew Boulton. 

Watteau, Joan Antoine (1694-1731). a French 
landscape painter of transcendent ability, and 
especially great In genre. His shepherds and 
shepherdesses, rustic dance and f&ie scenes were 
wonderful for their harmonious brilliancy of 
coloration. lift chef-d'oeuvre is the "Embarka¬ 
tion for the Isle of Cytherus " in the Louvre. 

Watts, George Frederick, U.A. (1817-1904), occu¬ 
pied a unique place in English art, the majority 
of Ills works tieing marked by depth of thought 
and a poetic meaning which rendered them 
highly distinguished. His works are numerous; 
among them may be mentioned " Love and 
Death," “ Hope." and “ The Angel of Death." 
lie bequeathed to the nation a large number 
of his finest picture*, nis portrait* of Swin¬ 
burne, Carlyle. Cardinal Manning, Browning, 
and Tennyson are especially fine. 

Watts, Isaac (1074-174S). a great English hymn- 
writer; author of " O God. our help in ages 
past." 

Watts-Danton, Theodore (1836-1914). a prominent 
critic—especially of poetry, ne published The. 
Coinin'j of Jjore In 1897. and in 1898 his 
brilliant romance of Avhrin. 

Waugh, Edwin (1817-90), the Lancashire poet 
and writer of dialect sketches and stories, the 
best among the latter being his Tufts of Heather, 
Chimney Corner , and Besom Ben Stories. Ills 
Lancashire Sotus were first collected in 1859. 

Webb, Sir Aston. C.B., R.A. (1849-1930), President 
of the Royal Academy 1919-24. one of our 
foremost architects, and the designer of the 
general scheme of the Victoria Memorial In 
front of Buckingham Palace, the new Birming¬ 
ham University, the Britannia Naval College 
at Dartmouth and many other line structure 
G.C VO 1925. 

Webb, Matthew* (1S48-S3). In 1875 swam the 
English Channel In twenty-two hours, and was 
drowned eight years later in an attempt to 
swim through the Niagara rapids. 

Webb, Sidney (b. 1859), Colonial Secretary. 1929. 
M.P., Durham, 1922. President of Board of 
Trade in first Labour Government. 1024. An 
active I > rogrt«?ive politician, and writer on 
economic questions. Was a member of the 
Ixmdon Count y Council, 1892-1910, and Is one 
of the Senate of London University. He 
founded (1913) and edited (-1922) the Netc 
Statesman. Raised to the Peerage. 1920, 
aa Lord Passfleld. Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affaire. 1029-30. 


Weber, Carl Marla von (1786-1826), was a dis¬ 
tinguished German opera composer. ‘ His opera, 

“ Der Freischutz," was immensely popular. 

Webster, Benjamin (1800-82), & London actor- 
manager of much popularity in his day. Built 
the Adelphl Theatre In 1858. and was later 
lessee of the Olympic. He was a fine comedian. • 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852). a United States 
lawyer and politician. 

Webster. Noah (1768-1843). the American lexi¬ 
cographer and grammarian. Author of the 
Itictionary of the English Language , and works 
on literary and political themes. 

Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-95). was the most famous 
of English potters. He was bom at Burelem. 
Served an apprenticeship that carried him 
through all the branches of the trade, and in 
1750 was aide to set up in business for himself 
with money he had saved. He persevered 
through failure after failure, and In a few years 
produced such an Improved form of ware that 
it came into great demand. He engaged Flax- 
man to make classical designs for him, and his 
pottery became the fashion, and led to a great 
extension of the Staffordshire earthenware in¬ 
dustry. His works at Etruria were the most 
extensive of the kind In the Kingdom. 

Wedgwood. Rt Hon. Josiah, D.S.O. (b. 1872). 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. 1924; Vice- 
Chairman of Labour Party, 1921-24: M.P., 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1906. Colonel during 
European War. 1914-16. 

Wedmore, Sir Frederick (1844-1921). writer on art: 
an authority on the art of France and on etchings. 

Weildon, Rt. Rev. J. E. C. (b. 1854), Dean of 
Durham since 1018: Dean of Manchester 1906- 
18. Has been successively Head Master of 
Dulwich College, Chaplain to Queen Victoria, 
Head Master at narrow. Bishop of Calcutta 
and Metropolitan of India, and Canon of 
Westminster. 

Wellesley, Marquess ol (1760-1842). elder brother 
of the great Duke of Wellington, and himself a 
statesman of note. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of (1769- 
1852), was the most famous British general of 
the 10th century. He distinguished himself in 
India and conducted successfully the Peninsular 
War. Wellington returned to England, and was 
received as a hero. In 1814 he was British 
Ambassador at Paris. Then came Napoleon's 
escape from Elba, the short and sharp campaign 
which terminated at Waterloo, and the final 
overthrow of Napoleon. Wellington became 
the most prominent man in the Empire. From 
1828 to 1830 he was Prime Minister. From 
1842 to his death he was Commander-In-Chief. 
His funeral at 8t. Paul's was one of the great 
pageants of last century. 

Wolls, C. J. (1809-1879). a gifted but neglected 
poet, the schoolfellow of Keats. 

Wells, H. G. (b. 1806), B.Sc. London: a distin¬ 
guished English novelist whose work, whether 
romantic as in Kipps and The History of Mr. 
PoWu. or scientific as In The Outline of History . 
has gained him a world-wide reputation. Social, 
political and educational problems are treated 
with breadth of vision and are clearly analysed 
in his books. 

Werner, Friedrich (1768-1823). a German romantic 
poet and dramatist. 

Wesley. Charles (1708-88), brother of John Wee- 
ley, and the poet of Methodism. Wrote a large 
number of hymns of enduring merit. 

Wcsloy, John (1703-91). the founder of the great 
religious communion of the “ people called 
Methodists/’ and the son of a clergyman of the 
Anglican church. Taking orders himself, in 
1735, he went to Georgia as a rahwloner and 
allied himself with the Moravians, but later he 
abandoned all ecclesiastical traditions, and 
established, on a wonderfully well-do vised basis, 
the connexion called by his name. His own 
opcn-alr preaching was powerful In the extreme, 
bis energy and depth of purpose inspiring, and 
his organising ability exceptional. He accom¬ 
plished a great work of religious revivification, 
taking the world os his pariah: and profound as 
was his conviction of his high calling as an 
Evangelist, Johu Wesley “ bullded better than 
he knew” in rearing the denominational 
edifice which is tho monument of his faith and 
Btrenuoeity. 
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West, Benjamin (1738-1820). wa* bom in America, 
but settled in England in 1763. He wa a a 
painter of religious and historical pictures, such 
a* u Christ Healing the Sick." - Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians." " The Black Prince at 
Poictiere." and " The Death of General Wolfe." 

Wester Wemyss, 1st Baron of Wemyss (cr. 1919); 
Admiral of the Fleet Rosslyn Erskine Wemyss, 
G.C.B. (1918). K.C.B. (1916). C.M.G. (1911). 
M.V.O. (1901) (b. 1864). Entered Navy 1877; 
rose to be Admiral of the Fleet 1919; in com¬ 
mand of squadron at landing of troops in Galll- 
Poli. April 1915; First Sea Lord. 1917-19; 
retired list 1929. 

Westmacott, Sir Richard (1775-1856). a great 
English sculptor who studied under Canova at 
Rome, and succeeded Fiaxman as Professor at 
the Royal Academy. He executed many flue 
monuments In Westminster Abbey, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and elsewhere, including the statue 
of Achillea in Hyde Park and the pediment of 
the British Museum. 

Weyman, Stanley (1855-1928). novelist, nis first 
flucceas was The House of the Wolf. published 
in 1890. His best-known novels are A Gentle- 
yuxn of France . Un'ler the lied Robe , The Man 
in Black, and The Castle Inn. 

Wheatstone. Sir Charles (1802-75). was an eminent 
English electrician and scientist, wln^se experi¬ 
ment* in association with Mr. W. K. Cooke 
resulted in the first application In this country 
of the principle of the electric telegraph. The 
stereoscope was also one of his Inventions. He 
wa* Profeasor of Natural Philosophy to King’s 
College, I/melon. for many years. 

Wheweil. William (1794-1800). English philoso- 
pher and scientist. 

Whistler, J. A. McNeill (1834-1903), wa* an 
original artist, writer, and wit. who first came 
to Europe from America in 1857. and made a 
name a* an etcher both in Paris and In London. 
His studies of Tliamc* scenery were especially 
fine and now fetch large prices. The finest of 
hi* oil paintings are hi* portrait of his mother 
and that of Carlyle. 

White, Field-Marshal Sir George (1835-1912). the 
heroic defender of I>ad> smith In the South 
African War. and a soldier who achieved renown 

_*t many point* of a hmg military career. 

White. Gilbert (1720-93). was bom and lived and 
died at Selborne. In Hampshire, where he held 
the pijsltlon of clergyman. His l>ook The 
natural History and Antiquities of Selborne is a 
British classic. 

White. Sir William H., K.C.B. (1845-1913). a 
great naval engineer and architect. Dcxlgucd 
250 ships for the navy. 

Whltefleld. George (1714-70). was for a time asso¬ 
ciated with John Wesley at Oxford In the pro- 
pagatlon of Methodism, and attracted great 
attention by his gifts as a preacher. He was 
VVesley s most powerful champion; but In 1741, 
differing from Wesley on a point of doctrine, 
lie left Uie Methodists, and thenceforward simply 
preached as an evangelist, allying himself with 
no sect, but expounding Culvlnisdc doctrines 
with fervour and ehxjucnco. The Count*** of 
Huntingdon built and endowed numerous 
chapels for him In various parts of the country. 
He died in America on his seventh tour. 

Whitehead, Robert (1823-1905). Invent/'r of the 
Whitehead torpedo, was a native of Holton, 
and built his first tori>edo In 1866 . which was 
taken up by the Austrian Government, and 
later was adopU-d by the British and other 
leading navies of the world. 

Whltgilt, Archbishop (1530-1604). a gifted Angli¬ 
can prelate. Pmsecuted the Puritan*, and was 
one of the authors of the famous lyimlteth 
Articles. 

WhlUey. Rt. Hon. J. H. (b. 1866). PC., J.P.; 
Bpeaker of House of Common*. 1921-28. Chair¬ 
man 1931. 

.Whitman. Walt (1819-92). was an original figure 
m the world of American authorship, and pro¬ 
duced many works of striking poetic merit. 
He aerved in the Civil War. and his vigorous 
humanity, a m expressed in his writings, made 
* * distinguished personality. Ills work* 

Include Leaves of Grass , Drum Taps, and 

^Democratic Views. 

Whitney, Ell (1765r-1826), an American school- 
Umcbtr who wo* mechanically gifted. Invented 


the cotton gin. and subsequently amassed a 
fortune In the manufacture of fire-arms. 

Whittier, John Greenlea! (1807-92). America’s 
Quaker poet, was the son of a New England 
farmer, and for a time followed the trade of a 
shoemaker. After some experience in journal¬ 
ism. he published his first book of poem*. 
M Legends of New England " (1831). His best- 
known volumes are: " Lays of My Home" 
(1843), "Voices of Freedom " (1840. " Songs of 
Labour" (1850). and "National Lyrics" (1865*. 

Whittington, Sir Richard tcirea 1358-1123). The 
son of a Gloucestershire knight who was out¬ 
lawed. Richard went up to be apprenticed in 
London, and there found fortune and fame 
eventually as a merchant. Thrice Lord Mayor 
and representative of the City in Parliament, 
he was a great man in his time, engaging in 
many profitable and honourable enterprises. 
Sir Richard was well styled " the model mer¬ 
chant of the Middle Age*." and he did marry 
his master’s daughter, and no doubt drew some 
sort of inspiration from the bells of Bow. 

Whitworth. Sir Joseph (1803-87). an English 
manufacturer and inventor of guns and artillery 
who was bom at Stockport, and brought out 
In 1855 the ritle bearing his name. In 1868 he 
founded the Whitworth scholarship which have 
done such splendid service. 

Whymper. Edward (1840-1911). a wood-engraver 
and artist; also one of the best-known Alpine 
climbers, and the first to reach the summit of 
the Matterhorn. Author of books on moun¬ 
taineering In various count rit*. 

Whyte-Melville, G. J. (1821-78). a novelist of 
country life and breezy action, who had l*ecn a 
captain in the army before he turned to author¬ 
ship. He wrote many stories, among the lx^t 
being Diaby Grand, The White Hose, ami Good 
for Nothing. 

Wleland, Christopher (1773-1813), German poet 
and miscellaneous writer. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Mrs. George C. Riggs), au 

Txrni! n U lcafl of quaint charm and humour. 

WUberforce, William (1759-1833). wa* the son of 
a Hull merchant. He wa* educated at Cum- 
• af,<1 t cnl *red Parliament in 1780. In 
1789 made the first of his many promiKals in 
the House of Commons for the addition of 
the slave trade, but It wa* not until 1807 that 

„ r l he Act embodying these pro|*nais was carried. 

Wilcox, Mrs. Ella Wheeler, a popular American 
IXK-Pais (1855-1919). A writer of sentimental 
verse. 

Wilfrid, St. (634-700), an Enclbh ecclesiastic. who 
« . k «r , J olnan at the synod of Whitby 
<>65 and wa* made Archblahop of York. 

Wilkes, John (1727-1797). was n forcible, daring, 
and original politician, who championed the 
cnxiHC of the people with great vigour, and wu, 
tor a time exceedingly popular. For a violent 
*“ e , Government In his paper The 
A orth Briton h e was committed to the Tower, 
but obtained release on Uie ground that he 
was a member of Parliament. He was then 
mu-d for libel, and retaliated by reprinting the 
paper *y>ntaJnlng It He also got Into trouble 
for publishing an Assay on Woman of a very 
1 » «. uable and wa* expelled from 

the House. He then went abroad, and re¬ 
mained away for some years, but In 1768 

\« i> n # C *? , Y*. no ^ afterward* wa* elected 
31.1 . for Middlesex. A fresh prosecution. how- 
ever, ami a fresh expulsion took place, and three 
times was he expelled and as often re-elected. 
A great agitation ensued, and so high wa* he In 
favour among the ixxjple. tliat he wo* made 
alderman, then sln-rlff. then Ix>rd Mayor of 
J/mdon. In the end hi* opponent* gave way. the 
orders against him were withdrawn, and from 

T.mZJ U wasrhainUTlain of the City of London. 

Vrllkie, 81 r David (1785-1841), was an eminent 
U.A.. a painter of popular Bubjcct*. mostly of 
rural life. 

WUkinj. Capt. Sir Hubert, M.O.. F.H.O.S. (b. 1888). 
i. ■!< « . • am jux explorer; was 

with htcfaiiHSon s Arctic expedition. 1913-17 
naturalist In HhackleLon’M expedition. IP^l-''^’ 
iuivlKat<.r K.ucUhIj - A UMlntllu" 1111 , 1 , 1 . , 0UI; w 7 0 ; 
UMUbIi Antarctic Expedition. <wu- 

cud .Vau/Uiu expedition to Arctic. 1U3I. 

WUUam I. (1027-H7). better known a* " William 
the Conqueror. wan Duke of Normandy wben 
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he claimed the throne of England as legally 
appointed successor to the Confessor. The 
claim was resisted by Harold II., but the battle 
of Hastings, In which Harold was slain and his 
army routed, gave the victory to William, who 
in due course was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. The story of his life and reign is the 
story of the crushing of Saxon power, the 
parcelling out of the country among his Nor¬ 
man followers, and. for the rest, a Arm rule 
that made England respected, and settled this 
country as a great Power among the nations. 

William L o! Prussia (1797-1888), the maker of 
modem Germany. Succeeded to the throne of 
Prussia in 1801, and it fell to him to have the 
control of his country daring a period of 
mighty transition and development, with Bis¬ 
marck as his chief minister. The war with 
Austria which signalised the opening year of 
his reign rendqtcd him highly popular, and 
when in 1870 the war with France was entered 
upon the whole German people rallied round 
him. and after a series of brilliant achievements 
by his army he was proclaimed German Em¬ 
peror on the 18th of January. 1871. 

William IL (1050-1100). the Conqueror’s son. 
Bunmmed “ Rufus.” was King of England from 
1087 to his death. He was in constant conflict 
with his barons, lived a life of wanton pleasure, 
was oppressive to his subjects, and was shot 
(by accident or design) while hunting in the 
New Forest. 

William H., Ex-German Emperor (b. 2859), 
deluded 1918. Educated at Cassel and Bonn, 
afterwards entered the army and took a keen 
interest in military affairs, succeeded Ids father, 
the Emperor Frederick, in 1888. His reign 
was marked by a strong militarism and an 
intense ambition to secure the dominance of 
Germany in the Councils of Europe—an am¬ 
bition wliich by unscrupulous action and utter 
disregard of treaty obligations brought about 
the most destructive war in the history of the 
world. To him was clue the introduction of a 
system of war savagery wldch greatly increased 
the horrors of warfare and must leave an In¬ 
delible stain upon his name. Visited England 
in 1907. was present at King Edward VII.'a 
funeral In 1910, and in 1911 at the unveiling 
of the memorial to Queen Victoria. Fled to 
Holland on seeing defeat inevitable. 

°I JSnetond (1050-1702). while 
Htadtholder of Holland, married Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.). As captain-general of the Dutch 
forces he was successful against the French, 
and in 1088, when James hod atKiicatcd and 
fled the country. William Mas invited to sue- 
. t-T* an '*J lc an, l Mary afterwards become 
^ i.i ^ Queen. Later he was at war 
with trance, and suffered defeats, but ulti¬ 
mately effected an honourable peace by the 

*r rnu^rii 1 H >* wirk . in 1997. 

William IV. ot England (170 C -I837) wa« the third 

To 1 ! i ^ WIW m * nnd ascended the throne In 
1 HW in succession to his brother. George IV. 
lie nad seen Home sea nervicc, and was flatter- ! 
\nu\y styled the - Bailor King.” lie showed 1 
little of kingly capacity, but was genl.il and I 
pleasure-loving, and placed no obstacles In the ! 
way of governilent, bo was. after a sort. | 
popular. Jn the early part of his reign ( 1832 ) 
the lirnt great ltef on a Rill was passed 

Williams, Sir Ooorge (1821-1905), the founder of 
the \oung Men s Christian Association 

Williams, John (1790-1830). the Kiullsh Non- 
conformist marl yr-m Plenary to the Bouth 
wh 2 wnfl murdered by hostile natives. 

Williams, Sir Monier (1819-99). a great Sanskrit 
echolar who laboured with distinction in bring¬ 
ing westward the wisdom of the Orient. 

Williams, Roger (1000-84), a Welshman who went 
out to New England in 1031. Originallv in 
Anglicau orders, he became a Puritan preacher 
and obtained great political and personal In¬ 
fluence, founding the first Baptist Church in 
America. He obtained a charter for the colon¬ 
isation of Rhode Island in 1644. 

Wilhams. Dr. Vaughan (b. 1872). a prominent 
Brit lull composer, whose most popular works 
are ‘ Hugh, the Drover,” " On Wenlock Edge.” 
and his " London Symphony/* 

Willingdon, Lord, 1st Earl, o! Ration, Freeman 
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Freeman-Tbomas, G.C.8X, G.CJ.E.. G.BJE. (b. 
I860), Governor of Madras, 1919-24: Governor 
of Bombay. 1918-19. Wa a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury 1905-13, M.P. for Hastings 1900-06, 
and for Bodmin 1906-10. Delegate for India 
at League of Nations 1924. Governor-General 
of Canada 1926-31. Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India 1931. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker (1807-67), was an Ameri¬ 
can writer of mark. Author of PendUinos by 
Vh Way, SHnosbv Papers and Dashes at Life. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh (d. 1554). a 16th century 
English navigator, who was the first to open up 
British trade with Russia by way of Archangel, 
and later led an expedition fitted out by London 
merchant adventurers for extending discoveries 
in northern latitudes, but the whole of his force 
perished In a storm off the coast of Lapland. 

Wilson, Alex. (1760-1813). a weaver who suffered 
imprisonment for writing lampoons respecting 
a dispute between masters and men in Paisley, 
and went out to Philadelphia, where he tramped 
about the woods, which resulted In his pub¬ 
lication of a seven-volume work on American 
Ornithology. 

Wilson, Andrew, Ph.D., M.B., F.R.S.E. (1862- 
1912). a Scottish scientist, journalist and a popu¬ 
lar lecturer and writer. His opinion of Pears’ 
Soap is worth recording here. He said that “ no 
purer article of its kind had ever been offered.” 

Wilson, Sir Erasmus (1809-84), an eminent phy¬ 
sician and specialist in skin diseases. He pro¬ 
nounced Pears' Soap to be “ one of the most 
agreeable and refreshing of balms for the akin, 
and calculated to preserve it in health and 
maintain its complexion and tone.” Trans¬ 
ported ” Cleopatra’s Needle ” to London at his 
own cost from Alexandria. 

Wilson, Goorgo (1818-1859). & distinguished 
chemist and President of the Physical Society; 
published valuable Researches on Colour- Blmd- 
w. and many scientific, biographical, and other 
work> of an Important and i*jpulur character. 

Wilson, Field Marshal Sir Henry (1864-1922), 
served Bunnah Campaign 1886. S«niih Africa 
1899-1900, European War 1914-15 (K.C.B.). 
and Chief to Lord French 1914. FieJo Maralia! 
1019. Chief of Imperial General Staff 1918-22. 
Assassinated by Irish political fanatics, and 
buried In St. Paul’s. 

Wilson, Richard (1714-82). a landscape and 
portrait ludnter. 

Wilson, Woodrow (1856-1924). President of tho 
United States 1013-21. Was Governor of New 
Jerwey 1912-13. Hi 1016 secured from the 
Kaiser a promise to abandon the more inhuman 
forms of submarine warfare, and, on their 
rwnunption in 1017. broke oil official relations 
with Germany and proclaimed a state of war. 
Entered into the conflict with the utmost vigour, 
bringing the full military and financial resources 
of the Republic into play against Germany. 
\\as a great factor In the winning of victory 
and in the concluding of a Just peace. Bat 
through the whole of the Paris ( Vmferemce. 

Wimbcrno, Viscount, Ivor Churchill Guest, 
lb. 1573). a director of Barclays Bank; Lord- 
Lieut, of Deland 1915-18. As the Hon. Ivor 
Guest was M.P. for Plymouth 1900-0. and for 
< ardUT 1906-10. 

Winckclmann. Johann (1717-68). a German classl- 
cai scholar and writer on art. 

Genenj 1 Sir F. Reginald. Bart.. G.C.B.. 

t'ii* i? G . B \ E - K.C.M.G.. D.S.O. (b. 1801). 

Commissioner. 1917-10; Hlnlar 

of the Egyptian Army and Governor-General or 
the Jjuiiiui. 1M0D—lftic. A soldier of experience 
and distinction. In military exi>editlon to the 
Nile and iui m ighUiurhood he was Kitchener's 
chief Intelligence Otllcer. succeeded him as 
sirdar, and completed tho rout of the Khalifa. 

Winifred. St., the 7th-century patron saint of 
virgins, n W elsh maiden who. importuned by 
Prince Canidoc. treated hirn with scorn, and 
lie had her beheaded. 

Winllirop. John (1637-1040). nn Kngllah Colonial 
governor who in 1020 settled at Boston, where 
be was for some time in supreme authority. 

Wlsnart, George (circu 1600-10). a Scottish school - 
master and associate of John Knox the Re- 
former. fs&Uriat 

Wither George (16KS- 16 «7). Puritan poet and 

Witte, Count Sergius de (1549-1915). the Russian 
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statesman. Finance Minister of the Empire in 
1892. Under his direction the Siberian railway 
was constructed. He was a man of liberal 
tendencies, and the maker of industrial Russia. 
He negotiated the peace with Japan after the 
failure of the Czar’s operations in Manchuria, 
and was created a Count and called to the 
Premiership, but resigned in 1906. 

Woffington. Peg (1720-60). an Irish bricklayer's 
daughter, who became a celebrated actress. 
Bhe was much nought after in private life by 
people of rank and talent. For a while she 
lived with Mac kiln and Garrick in Bow-street. 
She was stricken with paralysis whilst playing 
Rosalind In 1757, 

Wolcot, John (1738-1819). doctor, clergyman, 
and author of topical satirical effusions, many 
of them directed against George I1L He wrote 
under the pseudonym of " Peter Pindar." 

Wott. Friedrich (1769-1824). a great German 
scholar, regarded by some as the founder of 
Bclentiflc classical philology. 

Wolle, Charles (1791-1823). was an Irish clergy¬ 
man and writer whose literary fame was won by 
a single poem." The Burial of Sir John Moore." 
Wolle. General James (1727-59). commanded the 
British forces In Canada at the 6le«e of Quebec, 
where he won a brilliant victory, which cost 
him his own 11/?. 

Wollaston, William Hyde (1766-1828). a celebrated 
English chemist and physicist. President of the 
Koval Society In 1820. Discovered rhodium 
and palladium, the dark lines in the 6olar 
spectrum and the ultra-violet rays. Invented 
the goniometer and the camera lucid*. and 
carried out many Important Investigations in 
electricity and optics. 

Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas (1471-1530). was the 
5°n an Ipswich butcher. Showing ability, 
he was sent to Oxford to be educated, and 
later on entered the Church, where he gradually 
rose to a position of eminence, and was entrusted 
with several diplomatic missions. He was win*- 
cUllr fmrouml by the Kiu*. Henry VIII.. and 
secured rapid preferment under that monarch. 

« v ^ urn IH H hop of Lincoln, and Archbishop 
of York. He was subsequently made Cardinal 
and became Henry’s Chancellor. For a number 
or rears he was supreme, and by his diplomacy 
did much to strengthen Uu; kingly power. But 
when NNolsey was unable, though willing 
etKiUgh, to obtain the papal sanction fcjr Henry's 
divorce of Katharine, he fell into disfavour, 
and his decline was rapid indeed. From being 
a great personage, with a princely entourage, 
he was humbled, persecuted, and harried, and 
died at JgrfccHter Abbey a broken, dejected man. 
Wood. Anthony A (1632-95). u famous English 
antiquary, the historian of Oxford University, 
**‘d yogjapher of It* worthies. 

Wood. Sir Evelyn. Field Marshal, V.C. (1838-1010). 
iWood, 8lr Henry J. (b. 1609). the nvxM popular of 
prreent-d*y English musical conductoni. After 
filling the position of organist at Bt. Mary's. 
Aidermanbury. and oilier place*. and ounduct- 
lng numerous opera and concert companies on 
tour and in London, he started his Queen's 
Hull concerts in 1696, which have done more 
than any other enterprise for the cause of high- 
Class music In I/sidon. Knighted. 1911. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (1614-87), was a prolific Vic¬ 
torian novelist. Author of JJarusUiry House. 
K'ui Lynne, an/1 others. 

Wood. Mrs. Virginia, a prominent English novelist. 

Author of: To 0t* LAoMiousc, Mrs. VaUoway. etc. 
Worcester. Marquis o! (1601-1667), was the first 
p« our noblemen actestUta. whuw quaint acid 
instruct!re work. A Century of Inventions, con¬ 
joined the foreshadowing* of man y later inven¬ 
tion* <rf importance. notably the steam-engine. 
w fjworth. William (1770-1850). the chief of 
*he ' Lake Poets." and one of the mint inspired 
of all BritUh lairds, was a native of Cocker- 
cjouth. and was educab*! at Ilawkshead and 
JH. John ■ (Vrflege. ( arnbrJdgc. In association 
jnth Ogcrldge he p*ued a volume of " Lyrical 
^Ued* " in 1798. 17* following year saw him 

settled at Grasmere. and there and at Rydal 
Mount he psaed the rent of Id* days. In 1802 
he married Mary Hutchinson, his cousin, and 
wkii the poet's sister I>orothy, formed 
M ldealiy poetic household. Here lie carried 
out hi* creed of " plain living and high think¬ 


ing." and produced at Intervals some of the 
Purest and noblest poetry in the language. As 
an interpreter of Nature in her many moods 
he 6tands unrivalled. From 1813 to 1842 he 
was stamp distributor for Westmorland, and 
succeeded to the Poet Laureateship on the 
death of Southey in 1843. enjoying thence¬ 
forward to his death a pension of &*00 a year. 

Woodvllle, Elizabeth (1437-92), wife of Sir John 
Grey. After her first husband's death she made 
a secret marriage with Edward IV., and became 
the mother of Edward V. and his brother 
Prince, both of whom were put to death in 
the Tower by order of Richard HI. She was 
also mother to Elizabeth. Queen erf Henry VII. 

Worn tun, Ralph Nicholson (1812-77). Was a 
portrait painter for a time, but later became a 
writer and lecturer upon art. He was Keeper 
of the National Gallery for many years. 

Worthington-Evans, Rt. Hon. Sir L., Bart. (1808- 
1931). War Secretary. 1924-29; Postmaster- 
General. 1923; Sec. of State for War. 1921-22; 
Minister of Pensions. 1919-20; M.P. for Col¬ 
chester. 1910. 

Wotton. Sir Henry (1568-1639). whose life was 
written by Izaak Walton, was In Elizabeth's 
reign Secretary to the Earl of Essex, and under 
James I. was for twenty years In the diplomatic 
service. In 1624 was made Provost of Eton, a 
position which he held for fifteen years. He 
was a poet and Latin pamphleteer, and wrote 
a tx*)k on the Elements of Architecture, and 
another, on The State of Christendom . 

Wotton. William (1066-1727). a scholar of mnr- 
yellous precocity, who was entered at Cam¬ 
bridge University in his twelfth year, took his 
B A. a year later, then knowing twelve lan¬ 
guages. and was Fellow of St. John’s at nineteen. 
\N otton became a clergyman of some distinction, 
an/l Is best remembered as an author by bis He- 
flections upon Ancient and Modern Literature. 

Wouvermans. Philip (1620-69). a Dutch painter 
of landscapes and hunting bcencs. 

Wren. Sir Christopher (1032-1723). the most 
famous English architect of his time. He did 
not quite have all his own way with the tremen¬ 
dous thirty-five years' task he accepted in 
undertaking the reconstruction of 8t. Paul’s 
afu*r the Fire, but he produced a masterpiece 
(ft which Britain may well be proud. Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals and a number of 
London h finest churches were also his work. 

Wright. Sir Alrnroth E.. M.I).. F it s. (b. 1601). 
discoverer of the system of anti typhoid inocu¬ 
lation. the metliod of therapeutic inoculation 
for bacterial infections (vaccinotherapy), and 
of metlMxls of measuring the protective sub¬ 
stances in human blood. 

Wright. Joseph (1734-97). usually styled " Wright 
<rf Derby, was a painter of note. 

Wright. Thomas. FJLA. (1810-77). a well-known 
and Industrious antiquary, whose worlds com¬ 
prise 129 separate publications. 

WyaU. James. R.A. (1746-1813). a celebrated 
arch I tact in his day. Hu built FonthUl Abbey 
for Beckford. and the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 

Wyatt Sir Thomaa (li03-42). wan the first writer 
Of English sonnets, and a poet who did much 
to develop the earlier fonus of verse, lie was 
also a /listingulHh«-d diplomatist. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas ("The Younger"), b. 1620; 
Joined with Uie Duke of Suffolk in favour of 
, . y Jane Grey and against Queen Mary. Son 
or Uie last-mentioned. Ix;d Uie men of Kent 
in rebellion on 1/mdon lu 1654. but was captured 
and executed. 

Wycherley, William (1640-1716). the Restoration 
dramatist, was for many years In high favour 
at Court. Ills genluH for comedy writing was 
remarkable, an/l readily adapted Itself to the 
ib*toratlofi aUii/jspliere; Unis while he pro¬ 
vided wit and intrigue and plot and charac¬ 
terisation In plenty and of great merit, the 
taint of the time was over it all. Ills plays 
Include " 'Hie Country Wife," " Lovo in a 
Wood." "The Plain Dealer." and "The Way 
of the World." 

Wyclil. John (1324-84). born In Yorkshire, 
educated at Oxford, and one of the most 
eminent eoch*>lastlcH of his time. lie adopted 
the principle of Uie Reformation, and brought 
down upon hl m acl f the bitter enmity of the 
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Roman Catholic leaders, and would probably 
have been put to death but for the protection 
of John of Gaunt. While in comparative 
retirement as Rector of Lutterworth, in Leices¬ 
tershire, he finished his translation of the Bible. 

Wykeham, William o! (1324-1404), was Bishop 
of Winchester from 1306 to his death, and 
from 1367 to 1371 Lord Chancellor. He was a 
man of great learning and an excellent preacher, 
and wielded great influence. He founded New 
College, Oxford. 

Wyndham, Sir Charles (1837-1919). was educated 
for the medical profession, took part In the 
American Civil War. then went on the stage, 
and migrating to London In 1868 began a highly 
successful career. 

Wynn, Sir Charles Watkin Williams (1775-1850). 
waa a well-known politician. 

x 

Xantippe (flourished 5th century b.c.), the iras¬ 
cible spouse of the Greek philosopher Socrates, 
and the type of the padding wife. 

Xavier, St. Francis (1506-1552), the apostle of 
the Indies, was the follower of Ignatius de 
Loyola, and devoted his life to missionary work 
in the East. He was canonised in 1622. 

Xenocrates (306-314 b.o.). a Greek philosopher 
and the disciple of Plato. 

Xenophon (444-359 b.c.), the Athenian general 
and follower of Socrates. His chief works are 
Anabasis. Hcllenica. and Cyropaxlia. 

Xerxes (circa 510-465 b.c.). King of Persia, was 
the son of the first Darius and a great com¬ 
mander. In 481 n.c. he started on his famous 
expedition against Greece when, according to 
Herodotus, he had a combined army and navy 
of over two and a half million men. He de¬ 
feated the Spartans at Thermopylae but his 
fleet was overcome at Salamis. He reigned 
from 185 to 465 B.C. and met his death by 
assassination. [man and Cardinal. 

Ximlnos, Francisco (1136-1517). a Spanish states- 

Ximines do Qucsadn, Gonzalo (1498-1546'. a 
Spanish lawyer who undertook nn expedition 
to and became the conqueror of New Grauxida 
in 1538. 

Y 

Yarnagata, Field-Marshal Prince (1838-1022). a 
Japanese statesman of very considerable ability 
and astuteness. and a soldier also of some 

prowess. 

Yapp. Sir Arthur, K B.K. (b. 1809). Food Control 
Director. 1917-18. As Secretary to the 
National Y.M.C.A. Council, succeeded In organ¬ 
ising a very extensive and powerful system of 
war-aid at home and on the battle fronts. 

Yarrow. Sir Alfred F., Bart. (b. 1342). the founder 
of the \ arrow shipbuilding Arm. He has given 
among many other liberal donations £100.000 In 
1923 to the Royal Society for Scientific Research. 

Yeats, W. B„ LL.I). lb. 1805). poet, playwright, 
and author, who has especially identified him- 
belf with the Irish literary movement. Nomi¬ 
nated Senator in the Irish Free State. 1022. 
Nobel Prize for literature 1023. 

Yonge, Charlotte (1823-1901'. a favourite novelist 
and writer, whose i>opular story. The Ucir cl 
Ucddvffr, was very successful. 

York, Duke of (Richard). Protector during 
Henry \ I. n Imbecility. Ills claim to the 
throne precipitated the Wars of the Roses 

Young. Brigham (ISO 1-77). Mormon leader, and 
head of the letter Day Saints of Salt Lake 
City. At his death he had seventeen wives 

Young, Charles Mayne (1777-1856). a noted m-tor 

Young, Edward (1684-1765). an English poet and 
clergyman, author of " Night Thoughts.” 

Young, James (1811-83), a Glasgow* chemist who 
discovered the method of distilling oil from 
shale, and founded the mineral oil industry of 
Scotland, which led to the development of 
petroleum concerns. 

Younghusband, Co!. Sir Francis (b. 1363). headed 
the British Mission to Tibet. 1903-04. Waa 
Times correspondent with the Chitral expedi¬ 
tion. Pres, of Royal Geographical Soc. 1919. 

Ypres. Earl of. (Sec French.) 

Yuan-Shl-Kai (1859-1916). President of the 
Chinese Republic. 1913-16. Minister in Korea 
In 1894; in 1907 was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; but in 1908, on the death of the 


Empress, went ont of office. In 1911, on the 
outbreak of the rebellion, he took up the reins 
again, and after the formation of the Republic 
was in 1913 elected President. Proclaimed 
Emperor 1915. 

z 

Zadklel (the angel of Jupiter In Jewish rabbinical 
lore) was the name assumed by Lilly the astro¬ 
loger. and also by Lieut. R. J. Morrison, in the 
prophetic almanack first issued by him In 1830. 

Zaharoff, Sir Basil, G.C.B.. G.B.E. (b. 1850), an 
Influential G reek banker and financier. Has en¬ 
dowed a number of University chairs in different 
countries, among them being a chair of Aviation 
at the Imperial College of Science In London. 

Zangwill, Israel (b. 1864), President of the Inter¬ 
national; Jewish Territorial Organisation. Made 
a hit with The Premier and the Painter In 1888; 
afterwards edited a comic weekly called Ariel; 
then began novel writing. Mr. Zangwill also 
wrote plays, of which The Medina Pot la a 
prominent example. He died in 1920. 

Zeller, Edward (1814-92), a noted German writer 
and Professor of Philosophy at Berlin from 1872. 

Zeller, Jules Syivain (1820-1000), French historio¬ 
grapher and biographical author. 

Zeno of Citium was a Greek philosopher, who found¬ 
ed the Stoic 8yfitem in the 3rd century b.c. 

Zenobla was Queen of Palmyra 266-73. anil 
after the murder of her husband. King Odezm- 
thus, proclaimed herself Queen of the East. 
The Emperor Aurelian defeated her in 273. 

Zenodorus (flourished a.d. 54-68), a Greek sculptor 
who executed the colossi of Nero and of Mercury. 

Zenodotus, nn Alexandrian Homeric acholar who 
lived in the 3rd century b.o. and was the first 
superintendent of the famous library at Alex¬ 
andria. 

Zephaniah (flourished circa 6*30 b.o.), the Hebrew 
prophet who foretold Judgments to come to 
the Jews but predicted an ultimate Hebraic 
restoration. 

Zeppelin, Count Ferdinand von (1838-1917). in¬ 
ventor of the huge dirigible airship bearing his 
name. Ills first long flight was in 1900. He 
organised a Zeppelin service for the German 
army in the war. [the 5th century b.c. 

Zeuxis, a famous Greek painter who flourished in 

Zimmerman, Yohann Georg von (1728-95). was a 
Swiss philosopher and physician. 

Zinoviev, G. E. (b. 1883). became a leading figure 
in Bolshevik Russia after the Revolution. In 
1919 he was President of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. An ardent upholder of Leninism 
after Ixmin’s death. Expelled from the Com¬ 
munist party in 1926; later given a minor 
post. Known In England in connection with 
the Zinoviev letter. 

Ziska, John (1360-1424), a famous Hussite leader, 

Zoffany, John (1733-1810), painter, was a native 
of RatLsbon. and came to England in 1758. . 

Zcgu I (b. 1895), King of Albania since 1928. •" 

Zola, Emile (1840-1902), was the son of an ltalinn 
engineer, and came before the public as a 
novelist in 1867 with Thtriea liatjuin. He then 
conceived the idea of a series of novels which 
should depict the history of a Second Empiro 
family In various realistic phases, and began 
the series with La Fortune das Rougons, in 
1871. In 1877 he made a higher success by 
J/Aesemmoir. From that time every novel he 
published had nn immense wile. 

Zonaras, Johannes, a Greek historical writer who 
compiled in the 12 th century a chronicle from 
the creation down to his own day. 

Zoroaster is supposed to have lived in the 5th cen¬ 
tury b.o. The religions system which bears his 
name (lutes back to the days of ancient Persia. 

ZuccarelU. Francesco (1702-88), a very celebrated 
Italian artist, who came to England, succeeded, 
made a handsome fortune, and was one of the 
first members of the Royal Academy. 

Zumpt, Karl (1792-1849). a German classical 
scholar of distinction. 

Zwicker, Daniel (1612-58), a Dutch Socinlan 
doctor, who published in 1658 a notable book 
entitled Iren icon Irenicorum . 

Zwingii, Ulrich (1484-1531). was one of the ablest 
of the Swiss Reformation leaders. 

Zwirner, Ernst Friedrich (1802-61), an eminent 
Silesian architect, who restored Cologne Cathe¬ 
dral. 
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Pears’ 

Office Compendium 


This compendium comprises a variety of items of ready reference on everyday matters and routine, and 
toUl be of special utility to business men, accountants, clerks, and others engaged in office work, as tcell 
as to the general reader. It includes a number of useful tables, the latest postal and other official information, 
numerous statistical compilations, full lists of frequently employed—but not always understock — abbrevia¬ 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The British Empire comprises the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and tho 
Irkh Free State, the Empire of India, and the British Dominions beyond the sens, including tho self- 
governing Dominions, and the Crown Colonies. Protectorates, and other Dependencies, the whole 
forming one Empire under George V.. King and Emperor, whose title rests upon tho Act of Settlement 
of 1701. which nettled the succession to the throne on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and " the heirs 
of her body being Protestants.'* 


The British Empire contains a total area of over 13,355.000 square miles, equal to upwards of one-fifth 
of the earth's surface. Its imputation is about 450.000.000 or over one-llfili of the inhabitants of the 
globe. 


Component parts of the British Empire. 


Malay Straits 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Irish Free State. 

Empire of India and Its Dependencies 

Ceylon and Maldives. 

Eastern A* la (including Straits Settlements. 

etc., etc.). 

Dominion of Canada. Newfoundland, etc. .... 

West India Islands. South America, Falkland Isiands 
Commonwealth of Australia, etc. . . 

Domlulon of New Zealand . . 

South Africa. 

W est Africa. 

East and Central Africa . . 

Mauritian. Seychelles, etc. . 

Gibraltar. Malta, and Cyprus . . . 

Antarctic; South Georgia ... 


Extent In 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

! 

94,033 

40.540.385 

27.000 

2.972.000 

1.900,000 

345.853.078 

20,000 

4,550.000 

138.550 

5.900.000 

3.892.750 

9.100.000 

115.500 

2 .200.000 

3.100.000 

0.570.085 

105.000 

- 1.500.000 

1.238.000 

7.200.000 

000.000 

20 .000.000 

750.000 

16.000.000 

900 

400.000 

3.721 

560.000 

2.970.000 
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ENGLISH MONARCHS 


!• BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


SAXONS. 

Egbert (first " King of the English ”J 

Ethelwulf. 

Ethelbald. 

Ethelbert .... 

Ethelred I.’ 

Alfred (the Great) . . . ’ 

Edward (the Elder) .... 

Athclstan. 

Edmund I. (the Magnificent) ! 

Edrcd . 

Ed *ry.J [ ] 

Edgar (the Peaceable) .... 
Edward (the Martyr) .... 


Began 
to Keign. 
a.p. 527 
. $39 
. 858 
. 85 $ 

. 806 
. $71 

. U0i 
. 925 
. 940 
. 940 

. 955 

. 95$ 

. 975 


.... . __ U.-UW.IO. 

Ethelred El. (the Unready) . a.p. 
- f .. Retired on Sweyn's Pro¬ 
clamation; restored Un Canute's 
absence) on Sweyn's death . 
Edmund II. (Ironside) divided the 
Kingdom with Canute for seven 
months. 

„ DANES. 

Sweyn.. 

Canute. 

Harold I. 

Hanlicanute. 

„, SAXONS. RESTORED. 

Edward the Confessor. 

Harold IL ....... . 


Reigned. 

979-1013 


1014-1016 


1016 

1013-1014 

1017-1035 

1035-1040 

1040-1042 

1042-1066 

1066 
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EL—FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


William I. 
William II. 
Henry I. 
Stephen . 

• 

Henry II. 
Richard I 
John 

Henry HI. 
Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 
Richard II. 
Henry IV. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Edward IV. 
Edward V. 
Richard HI. 


Henry MI. . 
Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. 
Alary I. 
Elizabeth 



xsc/ixaluuto. 

Reigned 


Access. 

Died. 

Age. 

(Years). 

• 

. 1066 

1087 

60 

21 

• 

. 1087 

1100 

43 

13 

• 

. 1100 

1135 

67 

35 

• 

. 1135 

115*4 

50 

19 


PLANTAGENETS. 



• 

. 1154 

1189 

56 

35 

• 

. 1189 

1199 

42 

10 

• 

. 1199 

1216 

50 

17 

• 

. 1216 

1272 

65 

66 

• 

. 1272 

1307 

68 

35 

• 

. 1307 

1327 

43 

20 


. 1327 

1377 

65 

50 

• 

. 1377Dep.1399 

34 

22 x 


. 1399 

1413 

47 


• 

• 1413 

1422 

34 

9 \l 


James I. (VL of 
Scotland) 
Charles L . . 


STUARTS. 
Access. Died. 

1603 1625 

1625 Beh. 1649 


Re Umed 
Age. (Yenre). 


22 .. 

24 

[actual. 

25 


1422 Dep.1481 
1461 1483 
1483 1483 


1483 

1485 

35 

2 

TUDORS. 



1485 

1509 

63 

24 

1509 

1547 

56 

38 

1547 

1553 

16 

6 

1553 

1558 

43 

5 

1558 

1603 

70 

44 


Charles II. 1649 1685 55 1 25 

Commonwealth declared May 19. 1649. Oliver 
Cromwell. Ix>rd Protector 1653-8. Richard 
Cromwell. Lord Protector 1658-9. 

James H . 1685 Abdicated 1688; Aire 

winL^frrr4 e 5R® 1 TP 1) 68 - 3 yea re. 

m m r I t IL and )lM#t 1702 r>1 13 

Mary II. . / 10b9 \ 1094 33 6 

Airne • • • 1702 1714 49 12 

HOUSE OF HANOVER. '* 1 
George I . . 1714 1727 07 13 

George I I . . 1727 1760 77 S3 

George III. . . 1760 1820 81 69 

George IV. . . 1820 1830 Oft 10 

William IV. . 1830 - 1837 72 7 

Victoria . . . 1837 1901 si *1 

HOUSE OF KENT. 

. 1901 1910 ( 


Edward VII. . 1901 1910 

HOUSE OF WINDSOR. 
George V. . . 1010 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 


Hla Majesty George V.. King of the United King- 
doin of Great Britain and N. Ireland, and of the 
. . K Dominions beyond the seas. Emperor 
of India, b. June 3. 1805; in. July 6. 1893. to 
Princess Mary of Teck (b. May 26. 1807); 
Hucoeeded May 6. 1910; crowned at West¬ 
minster Abbey, June 22. 1911. 

CHILDREN. 

Prince of Wales (Edward Alt>ert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David). 1». June 23 . )m 94; 
I rlnce AllMirt. Frederick Arthur George. Duke 

li y.° r »ii b- » 4, lMW5; ,u ' April 26. 1023. 
lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; Princess Vic- 
toria Alexandra Alice Mary. h. April 25. 1807; 

2*- to Henry G. C. Vlacount 

Laaocllea. K.G., D.K.O. (Oth Earl of Ilarcwood); 
Prince Henry William Frederick Albert, l>. 
Mar. 31. 1900; Prince George Edward Alex¬ 
ander Edmund, b. Doc. 20. 1902; Prince John 
Charles I ranch., b. July 12. 1905; d. Jan. 18. 

SISTERS LIVING. 

Princess Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary. b. July 0. 
1808. 

Princess Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria. !>. 
November 20. I860. married July 22. 1896 
Priuce Charted. 2nd boo of the then Crown* 
Prince of Denmark, who euooeeded to the 
throne on Jan. 29. 1906, Prince Charles bavin* 
meanwhile been chosen to rule over Norway 
He wan crowned Kin* Haakon VII.. on June 
22. 1906. and he and Queen Maud have a bon 
Olav (born July 2. 1903). 

BROTHER* PECK A 8 ED. 

Albert V. C. K. (Duke of Clarence and Avondale). 

boro January 8. 1H04; died January 14. 1892. 
Alexander J. C. A., b. April 6. 1871; d. April 7.! 
1871. 


SISTER DECEASED. 

Alexandra Dagmar 
Royal), h. teb. 20. 1807; d Jan. 4. 
19J1; married July 27. 1680. the Duke of Fife 
K.T. (who died 1912). and had issue—Lady 
Alexandra \ tetoria Alberta Edwlna Louise 
?“*• bom May 17 1891 (married to Prince 
Arthur of Connaught. Oct. 15. 1913); Lady 
Maud Alexandra Victoria Georgina Bertha Duff, 
bom April 3.1893 ; married, November 12.1923 
Lord Carnegie. 

UNCLES AND AUNTS LIVING. 

Du ,K* 2 f ‘Arthur William I>utrlck 

Albert). lx>ro May 1. 1850. 

Duchess of Argyll (H.R.1I. PrinccsB Louise 
Caroline Alberta). tx>rn March 18. 1848. 

iriiK^id Henry of Battenberg (Beatrice Mary 
Motor a Feodora), bom April 14. 1857. whose 
only daughter, the Princes Victoria Eugenie 
(Liui). waa married to King Alfonso of Spain 
on May 3i. 1906. 


UNCLES AND AUNTS DECEASED. 

Pr fe.A>/ r ^- Duke ol B'JInb.ugh. afterwards 

Hiaicw 8axeCobur K and Gotha, boni 1844 ; 
aiea lvuu. 

Pr tZ < * Lo ?ir l ' i ' I) V ke of Albany. Ixirn 1853; died 
1864. His non. Prince Charles Kdwanl. Ifccumc 
Dulte of Saxe-(>>burg and Gotlia in 1900 

Frederick) of Gennany (mother of 
Kaiser \V 111 lain II). boni 1840; died 1901. 

I rinoess Alice. Grand Duchess of Ilessc, b. 1843 * 
d. 1878 (mother of Princes* Ixmlrt of Batten- 
berg. Grand Duchess Serge of Russia. Princess 
Henry of Prussia Grand Duke of 1loose (Kmcat 
Jxiuls), and the Empress of Russia). 

Princess Christian of SchleswigHolstein (Helena 
Augusta Victoria), born May 25. 1846; d. June 
V, 1J-3, 


ANNUITIES TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

Tur Kino. 

, Pun,e -, £1,0 - 000 Duke of Yor 

naULrle* of Household, and ui H MsIfhIv' 

Retired Allowances . . 125.800 Princess Ixju 

0t Uow:h,M • • ittbOOO Duke of Con 

i* ^ t • ••••• 20.000 Princess Ik'a 

Boyal Bounty. Aim*, etc. . 13.200 U-nburg) 

Unappropriated .... 8.000 King tUUar, 


£470.000 


urlng the 
the Duke 


Duke of York.£25 000 

His Majesty'# Younger Children . 26.000 

lances* Isjulse (Duchessof Argyll) 6 000 
Duke of Connaught .... 25 000 

Princess Beatrice (Henry of Bat- 

tenburg) ....... * oor> 

King Edward VIP# daughters . 18!()00 

£106.000 
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OPFICE COMPENDIUM 
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N.B .—Bee Prominent People under " Ministry M for further appointment* 
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FOREIGN MONARCHS, PRESIDENTS, ETC. 


Abyssinia, Haell SeHassle I. (Negus) . 
Afghanistan. King M. Nadir Kha n 

Albania. King Zog I. 

Argentina, Pres. Gen. Uriburu (Revolt) 
Austria, Pres. Herr Miklas .... 

Belgium. King Albert I. 

Bolivia, 8r. Daniel Salamanca . 

Brazil. Pres. Dr. G. Vargas .... 

Bulgaria. Tsar Boris. 

Chile. Pres. D. J. E. Monterro . . . 

China. Pres. Chiang Kai Shek . 

Colombia, Pres. Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrer 
Costa Rica. Pres. C. G. Viquez . . . 

Cuba. Pres. Gen. G. Machado . . . 

Czecho-Slovakia. Pres. Prof. Masaryk . 
Denmark, King Christian X . . . 

Kcuador. Pres. I>r. I. Ayora . . . 

Egypt, King Ahmed Fuad I. 

France. Pres. M. Doumer .... 
Germany. Pres. F.-M. von niwlciibarg 
Greece. Pres. Alexander Zaimis . . 

Guatemala. Pres. Gen. Ubico . 

Hejaz, King AIkIuI Aziz. I. Saud . 

Haiti. Pres. Eugene Roy .... 
Holland. Queen Wiihelmina 
Honduras. Pres. V. M. Colindrcs . . 

Hungary (Reg.), Adml. N. iiorthy d 
Nagybanya . 


Succeeded 


1930 

1929 
1928 

1930 
192S 
1909 

1931 

1930 
1918 

1931 

1928 

1930 
19*28 

1929 
1918 
1912 

1928 
1917 

1931 
1925 

1929 
1931 
1920 

1930 
1890 
1929 

1920 


Iraq. King Faisal I. 

Italy. King Victor Emmanuel III. . 
Japan. Emperor Hirohito 
Liberia. Pres. C. D. B. King . . . 

Mexico. Pres. Ortiz Rubio .... 

Monaco, lh'ince lx>uis. 

Morocco. Sultan Sidi Mohamed 
Nicaragua. Pres. J. M. Moncada . . 

Norway. King Haakon VII. . . . 

Panama. Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro 
Paraguay. Pres. Dr. J. Guggiari . '. 

Persia. Shah Reza. K. Pahlevi . . . 

Peru. Pres. Lt.-Col. Luis M. S. Cerro . 
Poland. I^es. I. Moscicki .... 
Portugal. Chf. Exec. General Carmona 
Romuanla. King Carol .... 
Russia. Pres. A. I. Rykoff . . . ! 

Salvador. Pres. P. R. Bosque . . . 

Slain. King Prajadhipok .... 
Spain. Provisional Republic . . . 

Sweden. King Gustavus V. 

Switzerland. Pres. M. Miwjr . . 

Turkish Empire. Prea. MuMnpha Kemui 
United States. Pres. H. Hoover 
Uruguay. Pres. Dr. J. Cainplstcguy 
Venezuela, Pre*. J. B. Perez . . . 

Yugo-Slavla, King Alexander . 


Succeeded 

. 1921 

. 1900 

. 1926 

. 1920 

. 1930 

. 1922 

. 1927 

. 1929 

. 1905 

. 1931 

. 1928 

. 1925 

. 1930 

. 1920 

. 1926 

. 1930 

. 1924 

. 1927 
. 1925 
. 1931 

. 1907 

. 1030 

1 . 1923 

. 1029 

. 1027 

. 1929 

. 1921 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCY 


The Sovereign. 

The Prince of Wales. 

Other Sons of the Sovereign. 

Grandsons of the Sovereign. 

Brother (or brothers, when more than one) of the 
Sovereign. Sovereign's Uncles. Sovereign's 
Nephews. Ambassadors. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Lord High Chancellor, 
iln Scotland. Moderator of the General Assembly 
If in attendance at a royal function. 1 
The Archbishop of York. 

Prime Minister. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The I»rd Great Chaml>erlaln. 

I»rd High Constable. 

The Karl Marshal. 

The Lord Steward of Ills Majesty's Household. 
Master of the Horse. 

The Lord Cham lie rial n. 

The last live rank above all Peers of their 

own degree. 

Dukes, according to their Patcnto of Creation. 

1. Of England; 

2. Of Scotland; 

3. Of Great Britain; 

4. Of Ireland; 

6. Those created since the Union. 
Eldest Hons of Dukes of Koval blood. 
Marquesses, according to their Patents. In the 
same order ns Duke*. 

Dukes' eldest Sons. 

Karls, according to their Patents, in the same 

order a* Dukes. 

Younger Sons of Duke* of Royal blood. 
Marque****' eldest Hons. 

Duke*' younger Mon*. 

\ UoounU, according to their Patent/*, in the name 
order as Duke*. 

Karls' eldest Soil*. 

Marquesses* younger Sons 
- Bishops of Ixjndon. Durham, and Winchester. 

All other English Bishops, according to their 
seniority of Consecration. 

Secretaries of State, if of the degree of n Baron. 
Barons, according to their Patents. In the same I 
order as Dukes. I 


Treasurer of H.M. v s Household. 
Comptroller of U.M.'s Household. 

> Ice-ChambcrUin of Household. 
Secretaries of State under the degree of Barons. 
Viscounts' eldest Soil*. 

Earls* younger Sons. 

Barons' eldest Sou*. 

Knights of the Garter. 

Privy Con hell lorn. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Igincaster. 

Lord Chief Justice King's Bench. 

Master of the Rolls. 

The Lxirds Justices of Appeal. 

Lords of Appeal. 

Judge* according to Keniorlty. 
VLhcouiiU' younger Soil*. 

Barons* younger Sons. 

Soils of Life Peon*. 

Baronet* of England. Scotland. Ireland, nn.l 
United Kingdom, according to date of Patents. 
Knights of the Thistle. 

Knights of St. Patrick. 

Knight* Grand Crons of the Path. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the star of India 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George’ 
Knight* Grand Commanders of (lie Indian Empire 
Knights Grand Crow of the Itoynl Victorian Order' 
Knights Grand Crocs of the British Empire. 
Knights Commander* of the Bath. 

Knight* Commander* of the Star of India 
Knight* Commander* of St. Michael and 

St. Geotge. 

Knight* Commander* of the Indian Empire. 
Knight* CoinninnderH of tlie Royal 
Victorian Order. 

Knight* Commander* of the British Empire. 
Knight* Bachelor*. 

Judge* of County Courts. 

Serjeant at Law. 

Master* In Chancery. 

Master* In Lunacy. 

Com pan Ion* of the Bath. 

Companion* of the Star of India. 
CompanioiL* of 8t. Michael and St. George. 
Companion* of the Indian Empire. 
Commander* of Royal Victorian Order. 
Commander* of the BrUtali Empire. 
Companion* of the DI*tlnguLdied Service Order. 
Member* 4th Claw of the Royal Victorian Order 
Oftlocrx of the British Empire. 
Companion* of the Imperial Service Order, 
(tentlerneu of the Privy Chamber. 

KldeHt Hon* of younger Son* of Peers. 
Baronet*' eldest Hon*. 
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Eldest Sons of Knights:— 

1. Garter; 

2. Thistle: 

3. St. Patrick; 

4. The Bath: 

5. Star of India; 

6. St. Michael and St. George; 

7. Indian Empire; 

8. Royal Victorian Order; 

9. British Empire Order; 

10. Knights Bachelors. 

Members of the 5th Class of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 

Members of the British Empire. 

Younger Sons of the younger Sons of Peers. 
Baronets' yoonger 8ons. 

Younger Sous of Knights in the same order as 

eldest Sons. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 

Women rank as their husbands or as their 
eldest brothers; but the daughter of a Peer 
marrying a Commoner retains her title as Lady 
or Honourable. Daughters of Peers rank next 
after the wives of their elder brothers, and before 
their younger brothers* wives. Daughters of 


Peers marrying Peers of lower degree are given 
only thenceforth the same order of precedency 
as that of their husbands; thus the daughter of 
a Duke marrying a Baron ranks as Baroness 
only, while her sisters married to commoners 
would retain their rank and take Precedence of 
the Baroness. Official rank on the husband’s 
part does not afford recognised similar precedence 
to the wife. There are three Orders confined to 
Ladles: the Order of Victoria and Albert, the 
Crown of India, and the Royal Red Cross, but 
no special precedence attaches to such member¬ 
ship. 

Precedence is formed by statute, patent, or 
usage, but the chief regulations regarding the order 
of precedence were settled by Parliament In the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

Precedence locally. In county or city, has not 
been promulgated by written code, but in any 
county the Lord Lieutenant naturally stands 
first, followed by the Sheriff. In London and 
other Municipal Corporations—civil or borough 
—the aldermen, sheriffs, and chief officers have 
precedence in the order named after the Mayor 
(or Lord Mayor, as the case may l>e); the Livery 
coming next, where such is existent. 


IN WRITING LETTERS TO PERSONS 

OF RANK 

THE PROPER FORM OF ADDRESS IS AS FOLLOWS: 


To The King. 

Be</\n : Sir. 

Conclude: I remain, with the profoundcst 
veneration. Your Majesty’s most faithful 
subject and dutiful Servant. 

Supcracril*;: 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, etc. 

TnE QUEEN. 

Madam. 

I remain. 

With the profoundest veneration. 
Your Majesty's most faithful and 
devoted Servant. 

£upcrscril>o : 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, etc. 

The Puincc (on. PatNCE^a) or Wales. 

Sir (or Madam). 

I remain. 

With the greatest respect. 

Sir (or Madam). 

Your Royal Highness's most dutiful 
and most obedient Servant. 

Superscril>c: 

To Ills Royal Highness the Prince of Wnlo*. K.G. 
To Her Royal Illehue^s the Princess of \V;des. 

Princes and Piusctwes and Dukes and 
Duchesses or the Blood Royal. 
tiir (or Madam). 

I remain, with the greatest respect. 

Your Koval Highness's most dutiful 
and most obedient Servant. 

Superscribe: 

To HU (or Her) Roral Highness Prince E-(or 

Princess E-): or To llnr Royal Highness 

the Princess of, etc., or to HU Royal Highness 

the Duke of C-; or To Her Royal Highness 

the Duchess of C—-—. 

NOBILITY. 

Dukes. 

My Lord Duke. 

I remain, my Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s most devoted and 
iucwt obedient Servant. 

Supcr*cril>c: 

To Ills Grace the Duke of A-, K.T., etc., etc. 

Marquises. 

My Lord Marquis. 

I have the honour to be. my Lord Marquis. 
Your Lordship’s obedient and humble 
Servant. 

Superscribe: 

To the most Honourable the Marquis of R -, 

K.G., etc., etc., etc. 

Earls. Viscounts, and Babons, 

My Lord. 

Conclude as to a Marquis. 


Superscribe: 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of-; or 

To The Right Honourable the Lord Viscount 

-; or To The Right Honourable Lord-. 

Baroneis and Knights. 

Sir. 

I have the honour to be. Sir. 

Your humble and obedient Servant, 
Sui>eT>crU>e: 

Sir Francis T-, Bart.; or Sir John B-, etc.. 

etc., etc. 

iriccj of Dukes : Madam. I have the honour 
to be. Madam. Your Grace’s most humble and 
most obedient Servant. Sui>erscribe: To Her 

Gnv-e the Duchess of O-. 

Wives of Marquises : Madam. I have the 
honour to l>e, Ma4iam, Your Igidyxhip’s obedient 
and humble Servant. Superscribe : To the moat 

Honourable the Marchioness of Q-. 

Wives of Earls, Visj'ounts, and Barons: Begin 
and end as to a Marchioness. Superscribe : Tho 

Right Honourable the Countess of-; or The 

Right Honourable the Lady Viscountess-; or 

the Right Honourable Lady-. 

Wives of Baronets and Kniohts : Madam. I 
have the honour to be. Madam, Your kulyHhip'B 
most obedient Servant. Superscribe : Lady-. 

CLERGY. 

ARCHBisnop. 

My Lord ArchbUhop. 

I remain, iny Lord Archbishop. 

Your Grace’s moat devoted and 
„ obedient Servant. 

^ Superscribe: 

To Ills i inice. tho Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The style of address to the Archbishop of 
Armagh Ls : To His Grace the Lord Primate of 
Ireland, or tho Right Hon. and Most Rev. the 
Vrrhbbhop of Armagh. 'Hie other Irish Arch- 
bLshop (of Dublin) Is addressed in the same style 
as the English Archbishops. 

Bifuiors. 

My Ixjrd Bishop, 

I remain, my Lon! Bishop, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
„ Servant. 

Superscribe : 

To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of-» 

etc., etc., etc. * 

Colonial Bishops are addressed in the same 
manner as those of England. Bishops of tho 
Episcopalian Church of Scotland and of tho 
United States are not addressed by the title of 
Lord, and letters begin : Right Reverend 8ir, and 
end : I remain. Right Reverend Sir, Your most 
obedient Servant. Superscribe: Tho Right 
Reverend Bishop-laumame simply]. 
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Deans. 

Very Rev. Sir. 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Superscribe: 

The Very Reverend The Dean of-. 

Archdeacons. 

Begin and end as to a Dean, and superscribe : 
The Venerable The Archdeacon-. 

JUDICIAL OFFICERS. 

Lord Chancellor. 

My Lord. 

I have the honour to be. with great respect. 
Your Lordship's most obedient 
Servant. 

Supeiscril»e : 

The Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 

Ab to Lord Chancellor. 

Superscril>e : 

The Right Honourable Ix>rd-. 

Lord Chief Justice. 

As to Lord Chancellor. 

Superscribe : 

The IUght Honourable the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 


OFFICE COMPENDIUM 

Master of the Rolls. 

My Lord (or Sir). 

I have the honour to be. My Lord for Sir), 
_ Your most obedient Servant. 

Superscribe: 

To the Right Honourable Lord-(or Sir- 

-). Master of the Rolls; or Ills Honour 

The Master of the Rolls. 

Lords Justices of Appeal. 

Sir (only addressed as •• My Lord " when on 
the Bench). 

I have the honour to be. Sir. 
lour most obedient and humble Servant 

Superperlbe : 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice -; or The 

Right Hou. Sir-. Lord Justice of 

Appeal. 

Lord Mayor. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of-. 

My Lord. 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant. 
Supcrscril>e : 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of-. 


THE BRITISH COINAGE 


The Standard Coinage of Great Britain consists of 
the following pieces, some of which are Issued 
for special purposes (not for currency):— 


Name of Coin. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Gold : 

Grains. 

Five Pound Piece .... 

010 37230 

Two Pound Piece .... 

240 54805 

Sovereign. 

123-27447 

Half Sovereign .... 

61 03723 

Silver : 


Crown. 

430 30303 

Double Florin. 

349 09090 

Half-Crown .... 

218 18181 

Florin. 

174 54545 

Shilling. 

87 27272 

Sixpence. 

43 03636 

Groat. 

29 09000 

Threepenny Piece .... 

21 81818 

Twopenny Piece .... 

14 51545 

Penny . 

7 27272 

Bronza : 


Penny . 

145 83333 

Halfpenny. 

Farthing. 

87 500U0 

43 75000 




Standard Gold Coinage In Britain consist* of 
eleven-twelfths of fine metal and one-twelfth of 
alloy : ftnenem. 010-00. Twenty tro j pounds 
of standard gold are coined Into 934 Hoverehnis 
and one half-sovereign; one troy ounce 1 m. 
therefore, worth £3 17#. I Old.. And one ounce 
of pure gold 1 m nominally worth £4 4#. 111 d. 
Early In 1922 the actual price of gold consider - 
ably exceeded this figure. During 1921 it 


varied from £3 13s. lid. in January to £4 17s. 7d. 
in December. The minimum weight at which 
a sovereign is allowed to remain current un¬ 
challenged Is 122i grains; that of half-a- 
Bovcrelgn 01* grains. Any person to whom it 
U tendered may break, cut. or deface auy gold 
coin below the least current weight, but light 
gold coin which has not been illegally dealt 
with Is received by the Bank of England on 
behalf of the Mint at its full face value. 

Standard Silver. The first change In the silver 
standard since the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
was made in 1920, the new coins being issued 
early in December, when the degree of fineness 
was reduced to 600 parts in a thousand as 
against 926. This change was necessary owing 
to the rise in the price of silver and in order 
" to restore the token character of tlie silver 
coinage." The alloy now consists of 400 parts 
copper, 60 parts nickel, 60 parts zinc. 

Bronze as employed In minting in the British 
Empire Is an alloy of copper 05 parts, tin 4 
parts, and zinc 1 part. 

No person Is permitted to coin any token to pass 
for, or as representing, any British piece of 
money under a penalty of £ 20 . 

Bank of England Notes arc issued for sums of 10#., 
£1. £5. £ 10 , £ 20 . £60 ; also for £ 100 , £200. £500. 
and £1.000. 'Die tender of Bank of England 
Notes Is legal in England and Wales for every 
purpose; but no one can be compelled by law 
to give change. Gold. If above the minimum 
recognised current weight, is a legal tender to 
any amount. Silver Ih not a legal tender for 
sums over £2. nor bronze. Including farUilngB, 
for beyond a shilling. 

Treasury Notes of the value of 10? and £1 Iwmcd 
during the War were withdrawn November 1928. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


pomes next after the full moon that follow*, or 
mils on. the 21st of March (the vernal equinox), 
"hen that date is Sunday and full moon also, the 
next is Easter Sunday. Thus. In 1894. the full 
moon was on the very day of the e/|ulnox. Wed¬ 
nesday, March 21st. and the Sunday following. 
March 26th, was EaaCer Sunday. 

Dotes of Easters 


1928 

9 

SO 

1 

2 

3 

4 


April 

8 

March 

31 

April 

20 

•• 

6 

March 

27 

April 

10 


1 


1935 

6 

7 

8 
0 

1940 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

1950 


April 

21 

•• 

12 

March 

28 

April 

17 

•» 

0 

March 

24 

April 

13 

•• 

6 

•• 

25 

•• 

0 

•• 

1 

•• 

21 

•• 

0 

March 

28 

April 

17 

•• 

9 
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POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

British Empire (1931) . (Eet.) 450.000.000 I Isle of Man. Channel Isles, etc. . . 140.852 

United Kingdom. 46.540,385 1 Colonies. Dependencies, etc. . (Est.) 414,548.000 

COMPARATIVE DECENNIAL RETURNS FOR THE BRITISH ISLES. 1821-1931. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. , SCOTLAND. 


Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Increase 
or Decrease. 

Per Cent. 

Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Increase 
or Decrease. 

PerCent. 

1821 

12.000.236 

1.835.980 

1806 

1821 

2.091,521 

285.657 

15-82 

1831 

14.156.938 

1.896.501 

1580 

1831 

2.364.386 

272.805 

1304 

1841 

15.914.148 

2.017.351 

14-48 

1841 

2.620.184 

255.798 

10-82 

1851 

17.927.609 

2.013.461 

1289 

1851 

2.888.742 

208.558 

10-25 

1861 

20.066.224 

2.138,615 

11-90 

1861 

3.062.294 

173.552 

6-00 

1871 

22.712.206 

2.640.042 

13 21 

1871 

3.300.018 

297.724 

9-72 

1881 

25.974.430 

3.262.173 

14 30 

1881 

3.735,573 

375.555 

11-18 

1891 

29.002.525 

3.028.086 

11-65 

1891 

4.025.647 

290.074 

7*77 

1901 

32.527.843 

3.523.550 

1217 

1901 

4.472,103 

446.456 

11-09 

T < 

30.076.209 

3.547.426 

10-90 

1911 

4.759.445 

287.342 

6-40 


37.885.242 

1.814.750 

4-93 

1921 

4.882.288 

121.384 

2-50 


39.047.031 

2.061.000 

5-62 

1931 

4,842.554 

•30.943 

•08 

IRELAND. 

ISLANDS. 

Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Increase 
or Decrease. 

Per Cent. 

Year. 

Total 

Population, j 

Increase 
or Decrease. 

Per Cent. 


7.767.401 

965.574 

1419 

1801 

143,447 

321 

0-22 


8.176.124 

407.723 

525 

1871 

14 4.638 

1.191 

0-83 

SMS 

6,552.395 

•1.622.739 

•19-85 

1881 

141.260 

•3.378 

•2-34 

1861 

5.708.067 

•753.418 


1891 

147.842 

6.582 

4-60 

1871 

5.412.377 

•386.590 

•0-67 

1901 

150.370 

2.757 

1*86 

1881 

6.174,836 

•237.641 

•4 39 

1911 

148.934 

•1.436 

•0-95 


4.704.750 

•470.096 

•9 0S 

1921 

149.852 

918 

000 

1901 

1011 

1020 

•M 58.775 

•245.975 

•70.924 

mmm 




4,381.051 
4.221.000 

71*70 

• Indicates decrease 
so marked. 

in the decennial periods 


LONDON BOROUGHS 

Apart from the {Treat local governing bodies of the London County Council and the ancient Cor¬ 
poration of the City. London has 29 separate borough council*. The following is a list of the**, with 
jwpulrUion for 1931. the area in acres, and the number of aldermen and councillors elected in each, 
in addition to a Mayor :— 


Borough. 

Battersea . 
Bermondsey 
Bethnal Green 
Camberwell 
Chelsea 
Deptford . 
Finsbury . 
Fulham 
Greenwich 
Hackney . 
Hammersmith 
Hampstead 
Hoi born . 
Islington . 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


Acre¬ 

age. 

Borough. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Aider- 

men. 

Coun¬ 

cillors. 

Acre¬ 

age. 

159.542 

9 

54 

2.163 

Kensington 

180.681 

10 

60 

22290 

111.526 

0 

54 

1.503 

Lambeth 

200.102 

10 

00 

4.083 

103,178 

5 

30 

760 

Lewisham 

219.942 

8 

50 

7.015 

251.373 

10 

60 

4.480 

Marylebone 

07.620 

JO 

60 

1.473 

69.020 

6 

30 

660 

Paddington 

144.950 

10 

60 

1.357 

106.886 

0 

36 

1.564 

Pan eras, St. 

108.113 i 

10 

60 

2.694 

69,888 

0 

56 

583 

Poplar . 

155.083 

7 

42 

2.333 

i 150.910 

6 

40 

1.706 

Shoreditch . 

97.038 

7 

42 

658 

100.379 

nip oo a < 

5 

30 

3.859 

Southwark . 

171.657 

10 

60 

1,131 

-15,380 
i r. r.oi 

10 

60 

3.2*7 

Stepney 

225.203 

10 

60 

1,765 

!•>.).521 

bU A( 1 

0 

36 

2.280 | 

Stoke New'tu 

61.216 

5 

30 

863 

•S3.914 

7 

pm 

42 

2,265 

Wandsworth ! 

353.101 

10 

00 

9,106 

.IH.bl fl 

* 

« fx 

42 

4C5 

Westminster 

129,535 

10 

GO 

2.603 

321,412 

10 

60 

3.092 

• Woolwich 

i 

140,944 

7 

45 

8.282 


ENGLISH LAW SITTINGS, 1032. 


Hilary—Begins January 11 . ends March 23. 
Easter—Begins April 5. ends May 13. 
Trinity—Begins May 24. ends July 30. 


Michaelmas—Begins October 12, ends December 
«■» 1 • 


LAW TERMS IN SCOTLAND. 

it, 1 r ^ t w . filttln , t ^J n 8 ®°s» nd ar ? fr V m Oetflter 15 to March 20. and from Mar 12 to July 20 
the llrat day ol Term fall on a Sunday, le.-al busing cow.uen^onthe dllyfolIowingT 


Should 


UNIVERSITY 

OXFORD. 

Lent—Begins January 10. ends March 13. 

Innlty—Begins April 10. ends June 30. 
Michaelmas —Begins October 1, ends December 1 7. 


TERMS, 1932. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Lent—Begins January 5. ends March 25. 

Easter—Begins April 16. ends June 24. 
Michaelmas—Begins October 1, ends December 19. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 


INLAND POST. 


The expression Inland "when used in relation 
to any postal packet, that is. with regard to any 
parket or article transmissible by post, means a 
postal packet posted within the British Islands 
(excluding the Irish Free State area) and addressed 
to some place in the British Islands (including 
tile Irish Free State area). 

#*vii-i nd packets are divided into the 

gK* classes. viz. :—Letter*. Post-cards, 
tainted Papers, Newspapers, and Parcels. 

LETTERS. 

The prepaid rate of postage la as follows:— 
got exceeding 2 oz. in weight .... ljd. 

additional 2 oz. or fraction of 2 oz. j<i. 
j unpaid is charged on delivery 

double postage; if posted underpaid, with 
zj™ 1 ® 5^ e ^onnt short paid. No letter may 

jY 0 / eet * u * en ^th. one foot In width, or 
one foot in depth. 

taued^" 0 Stamp8 of tbc values are 


id. 

Id. 

lid. 

2d. 


2id. 
3d. 
4Id. 
6d. 


6d. 

Od. 

lOd. 

Is. 


2s. Od. 
6s. 
10s. 


Boofcs of Post/ioc Stomps .—Books are Issued at 
J°5 .j ¥ thirty-four lid., and six each of 
ri ^ a , td. stamps, 3s. containing eighteen lid.. 

ot a nd id., arid at 2 s. oontainlng 
WD at lid- six each of Id. and id. 

POST-CARDS. 

rhe prepaid rate of postage on every post-card 
A post-card posted unpaid Is 
on delivery with double postage: if 
n*lH 'r2 derpa,<1, with double the amount short 
lESSl*. 1 ! 1 ? P^baJd rate of pontage on every reply 
Pwt^card is twopence. 

ine material for private cards to be used as 
jjwwama must be ordinary cnrdlxmrd not thinner 
i uiat used for tlie thinnest cards issued and 
carriu Uy vr 6 ^°2tawwt©r-General for use as i»ost- 
br il'i« i mAy Inches In length 

lttHrtH Ht cb S? ! n w,dlh * or lew* than 4 Inches in 

; iKSlill 2 * ^ches iu *^th. 

I,! Envelopes emlxx*=cd with lid. and 

Ll ?* r ? p 3 # Registered letter Envelope*. Jettcr- 
hrfill * Ncw»pai»er Wrappers are also Issued 
WT ^^tnj^ter-fhineral for sale to the public. 
•tajSnS d ^trlct id.. Id., and lid. pontage 
olit.iv! ,. a . r Cirtnlcrc<l letter envelope* can be 
oouincd from the postman. 

PRINTED PAPERS. 

The prepaid rate 1 *:— 

£3 u^i"* 2 «>• weight. id. 

2 rate ot toT every nubscquent 

1 llT' of 2 <«• up hi 2 lb. The rate for 

H 8 Pi’ aml for 2 lb - M 

Tv., Paper may exceed 2 lb. In we Ik lit. 

to lettere °* H|ze at,|, ** Cttb * e ,M L,ult a ppi lcal >le 


SAMPLES. 


onmrLrj. 

nSmfPlSH camv * be flent by Inland Pont at any 
° u * 3r the Letter and Uio Parcel IUU*h 

NEWSPAPERS. 

r -*f Pontage on oople* of pub 
.^ rc< ^ *°r tranwiilHHion at the Inlaw 


- - — MV V«AV AimaiiN 

UierehTT 1 Including any Huppleinent/ 

In* * /' "J one penny for every copy not exceed 
1 AlftMm^J# with a further charge of out 

0 oz nUr ' or cver > r additional 0 oz. or fraction ol 


PARCELS. 

Rate* and Weight. 

Niit r>OMt< ige on parcel* are os follow* 

goiexxycxiing 2 lb. in weight . . . Cd. 

^^lng 2 lb. but not exceeding 6 lb. Od. 

•• ® •• .. .. H ,, 1*. 

No nTr^i M . 11 •• u - 3 ' J 

Parcel may exceed 11 lb. in weight. 


Size. 

The size allowed for an Inland Parcel Is:— 

Greatest length.3 ft. 6 Ins. 

Greatest length and girth combined 6 ft. 0 ins. 

RE-DIRECTION. 

Any kind of postal packet may be re-directed 
to the same addressee at another address, either 
by an Officer of the Post Office, or by an agent 
of the addressee after delivery, under the following 
rules:— 

Letters. Port-cards. Printed Papers and News¬ 
papers are retransmitted by ixjst without 
additional charge. 

Parcels are. when re-directed, liable to additional 
Postage at the prepaid rate for each re-directon. 

POSTE REST ANTE. 

Postal packet* of any kind to be called for are. 
as a rule, taken in at all post Offices except Town 
Sub-Offices. The words "to lx; called for" or 
*’ Paste Itestante " should appear in the address. 

The Paste Res tan te Is intended solely for the 
accommodation of strangers and travellers, and 
even they may not use the Paste Kestante for 
more than three months. 

REGISTRATION AND COMPENSATION. 

Any letter, parcel, or other postal packet may be 
registered. 

The minimum fee for registration Is 3d. 

Heoieiered Litter Envelopes for Foreign as well 
as Inland Letters, liearing a 4id. stamp embossed 
on the flap for the payment of registration fee 
3d. and postage l|d.. of live sizes, are sold. 

Instructions for Registering. 

Anything intended for registration must l>c 
handed to an Officer of the Post Office, and a 
certificate of posting. 1 Hearing an acknowledgment 
that the fee for registration and coini>ensntion has 
l>ecn paid, must be obtained. Nothing intended 
for registration should be dropped Into a letter 
box. 

The fee* payable over and above the postage, 
and the respective limit* of compensation, are a* 
follow’s:— 



Limit of 



Limit of 

Fee.* 

Compen¬ 

Fee.* 

Compen¬ 


sation. 

i 


sation. 

3d. 

i 

£5 

lit. 

Id. 

£200 

id. 

20 

1 *. 

2d. 

220 

6d. 

40 

Is. 

3d. 

240 

A/. 

00 

Is. 

id. 

200 

7 d. 

80 

M. 

6 d. 

280 

8d. 

100 


Od. 

300 

Od. 

120 

1 *. 

Id. 

320 

lOd. 

140 

1*. 

8 d. 

340 

lid. 

100 

1*. 

'Mi. 

300 

15. Od. 


Is. 

10 d. 

380 


180 | 

II 

Is. 

lid. 

400 


• These fees Include the ordinary registration 
fee of 3d. The highest amount of compensation 
obtainable for any one packet Is £ 100 . 

Unregistered Parcolo. 

The maximum limit of coinwnsafIon Is £2. 

No compensation Is given In rexiiect of money 
of any kiwi sent by Parcel Post, whether registered 
or unregistered, or In respect of Jewellery (gold, 
silver. Jewel*, etc.) sent by Parcel Post un¬ 
registered. 

in order t/> secure compensation In respect of the 
lorn of a parcel In the i»‘*rt a certificate of posting 
should lie obtained by the sender when the parcel 

is posted. _ _ 

LATE-FEE LETTERS. 

At many Head Post Offices and at some other 
Poet Olilces. letters for despatch by the Night 
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Malta may. on payment of a special late fee of id., 
be posted after the ordinary hours of collection. 
In certain Instances similar facilities are afforded 
in connection with Day Malta. 

PREPAYMENT IN MONEY. 

In I/radon at the General Post Office, and at 
the Head Offices In certain large towns in the 
p rovin ces, any Inland postal packets, other than 
newspapers, may be prepaid In money, provided 
that the articles are chargeable with a uniform 
rate of postage, that the amount paid (Including 
any registration fees) is In no case less than 10a. 
and that, except in the case of parcels, the 
packets are tied in bundles of 60 (or in the case 
of bulky packets, in bundles of a convenient size, 
each containing 10 packets or a multiple of 10). 
with the addresses arranged In the same direction. 
Prepayment, however, cannot be made partly 
In money and partly in stamps, and the money 
most be paid at the time the packets are handed 
In at the Poet Office. 

MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL ORDERS. 

An Inland Money Order may bo obtained for 
any sum. not comprising a fractional part of a 
penny, up to £40: for transmission abroad the 
limit varies from £20 to £40. If payable In the 
United Kingdom or In the Irish Free State an 
Order may be crossed for payment through a 
Bank. 

Orders for payment of sums up to £40 may also 
be transmitted by telegraph to offices within the 
United Kingdom and the Irish Free State, and to 
certain British Colonies and Foreign Countries. 

A Postal Order can be obtained for 6 d. and for 
any multiple of 6 d. up to £1 and also for £1 Is. 0 d. 
Intermediate amounts may be made up by affix¬ 
ing postage stamps not exceeding two or three In 
number and 5d. in total value. larger amounts 
may be made up by purchasing two or more 
Orders, and any sum up to £1 10 *. 10can l>e 
sent more cheaply by Postal Order (or Orders) 
than by Money Order. The Orders may be 
cashed at any office which tho sender, or. in 
default of the sender, the payee, select*. 

British Postal Orders are Issued and paid in 
most British Possessions and Protectorates and 
certain other places abroad. 

INLAND MONEY ORDERS. 

Rates of Poundage. 

The rates of poundage on ordinary Inland 
Money Orders are:— 

For sums not exceeding £3. 4 d. 

.. above £3 and not exceeding £10 . * M. 

£JO •• .. £20 .. 8 d. 

*» •• •• <30.. 1M. 

„ , , 430 •• •• £40 .. 1 *. 

No angle Mono 7 Order can be Issued for a sum 
exceeding £40. 

No Order may contain a fractional part of Id. 

Tho Above rates apply to Orders Issued for 
payment In the Irish Free State. 

INLAND TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDERS. 

n*fe may 1 transmute,]l by Telegraph Money 

Sta25l roni a . n . y \ I 2 n ? y T ! ,rd - r OfTlce in the United 
Kingdom or the Irish Free State, which u also a 

^S 2 »te^ lf n ° ,nC ar for may bo made 

^ °f‘>' Money Order Office which is also 
an office for tho delivery of telegrams. 

POSTAL ORDERS. 

The following are the amounts for which Postal 
Orders are issued, together with the poundage 

Order' ^ to respect of 




• • 


• • 
.# 


9.d. 

d. 

0 6 . 

1 

I 0 . 

1 

1 6 . 

1 

2 0 . 

I 

2 6 . 

1 

3 0 . 

11 

3 0 . 

1* 

4 0 . 

1* 

4 6 . 

1* 

5 0 . 

1* 

6 6 . 

1* 


9. d . d. 

». <j. d. 

6 0 . 1 * 

n <1 . u 

6 6 . 1 * 

12 O . 1 * 

7 0.1* 

12 6 . 1 ft 

7 6 . H 

13 0 . 1 ft 

8 0 . i* 

13 6 . 1ft 

8 6 . 1 * 

14 0 . 1ft 

0 0 . 1 * 

14 8 . 1ft 

0 6 . 1 * 

15 0 . 1ft 

JO 0 . I* 

15 8 . 2 

JO 0 . li 

1 # 0 . 2 

11 0 . It 

18 0 . 2 


9. d . 
17 0 

17 0 

18 0 
18 6 
10 0 

19 0 

20 0 
21 0 


d. 

2 

2 

o 

4 . 

2 

o 

o 

2 

Q 


By purchasing two Orders larger amounts may 
be made up. as follows:— 


9. d. 8. <L 

21 6 to 30 0 . 
30 6.. 36 0 . 
36 6.. 42 0*. 


• • 


• • • 


d. 

8 (Two Orders at lftd.). 

8^ (One at 2d. and one at 1 W.J. 
* (Two at 2d.). 


Period during which Orders axe Payable. 

If an Order be not paid within three months 
from the last day of the month of iasne. a com¬ 
mission equal to the original poundage will be 
charged. 

Filling in o! Order. 

■rae purchaser of a Postal Order must, before 
parting with It, fill In (in ink) the name of the 
person to whom the amount is to be paid, and 
is recommended to fill In (also in ink), the name 
°f Office of Payment as a precaution In case 
the Order should be lost or Btolen. 

Counterfoils. 

Every person to whom a Postal Order Is issued 
should tear off and retain the counterfoil. Its 
production will facilitate inquiry if the Order 
should be lost. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates of nominal value £1. £5. £10, £25. 
£50- and £100. can be obtained at most Post 
Offices. Limit of holding £500. 

The purchase price of a single Certificate (for¬ 
merly 15*. 6d.) is now 16*. Od. The purchase prioe 
is repayable at any time on application together 
with any interest which has accrued. A single 
Certificate now becomes worth £1 at the end of 
0 years and £1 4s. 0d. at the end of ten years. 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

.. ,nift K Po »t Office acta as a Bank for Savings 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In every town and in almost every village small 
savings may be paid in at tho Poet Office. Tho 
money will be held In safety by the Government* 
will earn Interest, and. when required, may be 
drawn out again through the local Poet Office 
wherever the owner may be. 

Any Person over the age of seven may become 
a depositor in the Savings Bank, and accounts 
may also be opened— 

(o) On behalf and in the names of children under 

7 years of age. (Money so deposited Is not 
withdrawable until the children attain 
the age of 7 years, and is then payable to 
their signatures only.) 

(b) By two or more persons Jointly on their 
own behalf. Any person who has already 
an account or accounts standing in his 
so o name may also become a party to 
Joint accounts. 

Opening an Account 

On opening an account, a person must state 
hta full name, occupation, and residence. He 
must also sign a declaration setting forth the 
particulars of any accounts already standing 
in ills sole name, of any Joint accounts in which 
jjls name appears and of any accounts opened In 
truM for him. He need not attend at tho Poet 
Office himself provided the declaration Is duly 
made by him and presented on his behalf. 

The Deposit Book. 

•* 1 ? T J: r7 *>P enln * account should see 

that ho obtains a Deposit Book. This Book may 

deposits or withdrawals at any 
Post Office Savings Bank in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

'Two patterns of deposit book are in use?— 

(1) If the amount of the opening deposit is 10f. or 
more a book Is issued In which deposits are 
/ok ti by means of written entries, 

u) if the amount of the opening deposit te Ipsa 
than 10 *., a book is isauod in which deposits 
are recorded by means of adhe s ive labels 
(called Coupons) of tho uniform value of 
one shilling. When the amount duo in a 
Coupon Book reaches £ 1 . the account Is 
transferred to a book of the other pattern. 
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TELEGRAMS. ^ 

If. for 12 words Including address, and Id. 
for each additional word (five figures count as 
one word). Irish Free State ls. 6 <L 


_ v' ANNUITIES. 

The Post Office issue Government annuities at 
prices varying according to the price of Consols. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POST 


LETTERS. 

The prepaid rate of postage on letters from 
the United Kingdom for all Foreign Countries 
(except the United States of America, Egypt, 
and Tangier) Is 2id. for the first ounce, and lid. 
for each succeeding ounce or fraction thereof; 
from the United Kingdom to British Possessions 
generally (excepting Iraq and Transjordan), the 
United States of America, Egypt, and Tangier 
the letter rate Is Hd. for one ounce, and Id. for 
each succeeding ounce. 

POST-CARDS. 

The prepaid rate of postage on every Post¬ 
card for a destination outside the United King¬ 
dom Ls lid., and on every reply Post-card 2 d. A 
Post-card from a place abroad. If unpaid, is 
chargeable with a postage of 3d.; if partially 
paid, with double the deficient postage, with a 
minimum surcharge of Id. 

PRINTED PAPERS AND COMMERCIAL 

PAPERS. 

The prepaid rate of postage on Printed Papers 
for all places abroad Is Id. per 2 or., and on Com¬ 
mercial Papers is 2|d. for the first 10 oz. and Id. 
per 2 oz. thereafter. 

LIMITS OF SIZE AND WEIGHT. 

Packets of printed or commercial papers, not 
In the form of a roll, addressed to British Colonies 
or Possessions may not exceed 2 feet in length 
and 11 feet In width or depth; for foreign coun¬ 
tries the dimensions may not exceed 18 Inches in 
any direction. Packets in the form of a roll 
may not In either case exceed 30 inches in length 
and 4 inches in diameter. The limit of weight 
for the British Empire is 5 lb., and for foreign 
countries and Egypt 4 lb. The limit* of size 
for Egypt in respect to letters la 2 feet in length 
and 1 | feet in width and 1 | feet in any direction 
for Printed and Commercial Papers. 

SAMPLES. 

Postage and Definition. 

The prepaid rate of p^wtage on Sample Packet* 
for all places abroad is Id. for the first 4 oz. and 
id. per 2 oz. thereafter. 


PARCELS. 


It is Impoasible to give here full particulars of 
postage, weight restrictions, etc., on parcels sent 
to Foreign Countries, as these vary according 
to distance, etc. 

For Europe generally the average rate on a 
2 lb. parcel Is 1 *. fid.. for 7 ib. 23. Gd.. and 11 Jb. 
33. G d. 

Australia 1 *. Ad. per lb. and 6 d. per lb. there¬ 
after to 11 lb. 


Canada . . 

«. 

. . 2 

lb. 

d. 

3 

7 lb. 

3. d. 

4 3 

11 lb. 
3. d. 
6 0 

China . . 

. . 2 

3 

3 

3 

4 3 

Egypt . . 

o 

. • 

0 

3 

6 

4 G 

India . . 

o 

0 

3 

9 

5 3 

Japan 

! ! 2 

0 

2 

9 

3 9 

New Zealand 

*> 

3 

4 

0 

0 3 

U.S.A. . . 

•> 

0 

3 

0 

5 0 


Union of South Africa fid. per lb. 


Foreign parcels are subject to Customs Regula¬ 
tions and special forms (obtainable at the Post 
Office) must be filled up giving particulars of 
content*, value, etc. They cannot be registered, 
but may l>c Insured. The Post Office Guide 
should be consulted for further details. 


TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE. 

Europe generally from 2 *d. to Gd. per word. 
Australia 23. per word. Canada from fid. to 
2 s. Gd. per word, according to distance. China 
2 s. Od. Japan 23. fid. Egypt fid. to 13. 4d. 
India ls. 6 d. New Zealand ls. lid. U.S.A. from 
Od. to 13. 4d. per word. South Africa 13. 8 d. per 
word. 

" Deferred *' rates at about half the ordinary 
rates may be obtained for many Places See 
Po*l Office Guide. 

MONEY ORDERS. 

Ordinary. 

For sums:— d. 

Not exceeding £1 . 0 0 

Above £1 but not exceeding £2 _ 1 0 

•• 12 •• •• £3 .... 1 0 

.. £3 .. .. £4_ 10 

and ho on. 3d. additional for each £1 or fraction of 

£1 up to the maximum amount of an Order. 
Above £3fi but not exceeding LID .. 10 9 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL POST 

OFFICE CHARGES 

INLAND. 


Letters. 

Not exceeding 2 oz.lid. 

For every additional 2 oz.. Id. 

Post-cards. 


Post-card* . Id. 

Reply paid . 2 d. 


Printed Papers. 

Not exceeding 2 oz. \d. 

For every additional 2 oz. up to 21b.|d. 

Newspapers. 

( Jia/iairrol at Uu G.l*.O.) 

Not exceeding 0 oz. (per copy) . Id. 

For every additional 0 oz. up to 2 lb. .. id. 

Parcels. 

Not exceeding 2 lb. Od. 

•• •# &. fid- 

## f# H •••»•####••# 1 ®• 0^6# 

i* •« 11 ., .. Is, fid. 

Registration Fee 3d. 

TELEGRAMS. 

If. for first 12 words, and Id. each additional 
word. 


MONEY ORDERS: ORDINARY. 

For sum* not over £3. £ 10 . £ 20 . £30. £40. the 
charge la id.. 6d.. 8d.. loi.. 1*. respectively. 

MONEY ORDERS: TELEGRAPHIC. 
Poundage at the name rate oh for Ordinary 
Inland Money Orders, plus Hupplcmentury fee 
of 2d. and cost of official Telegram of Advice. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 


Amount of Order. 

Poundage. 

0d.. 1#., I#. Gd., 23.. 23. Od. 

3f.. 33. 0d., 4 j.. 4j. 0d.. [>*.. 6s. 0d.. Os.. 

Id. 

V 

Os. 0d., 7s.. 7f. Od., H3.. H.v. 6d., I)*., 1 
93. Od.. 103., 103. Gd.. 111.. 1 18. Gd., i 
12s.. 123. Od.. 133.. 133. Gd., 148., 
148. 0d., 15f. 

! lid. 

) 

1&3. 0d.. 103.. 103. Gd., 178.. 173. Od., 

\ 

183., 18s. Gd.. 103., 1 fis. Gd.. 20#., or 
21#. 

} 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

Letters. 

To British Possessions generally, to H.M. 
Ships of War and ELM. Troops serving abroad. 
Egypt. United States of America, and Tangier, 
lid. per first oz. and Id. for each additional oz. 

To all other places, 2id. for first oz. and lid. for 
each additional oz. 

Printed Papers, Commercial Papers, and Samp le*. 

Per 2 oz. .id. 

Mi n i m u m for Commercial Papers 3d., and for 
Samples Id. 


OFFICE COMPENDIUM 

Honey Orders. 


For sums:— 

Not exceeding £1 . 

Above £ but not exceeding £2 .... 

£2 .. .. £3- 

£3 .. £4.... 


•• 


l. 

0 

1 

1 

1 


d. 

6 

0 

G 

0 


and bo on. 3d. additional for each £1 or fraction of 
£1 op to the maximum amount of an Order. 
Above £39 but not exceeding £40 ..10 0 


LAW OF INTESTACY 

(England and Wales) 

By the operation of the Administration of Estates Act, 1925. which came into effect on January 1 . 
1916. the law of descent has been completely changed us regards Intestacy. The attempt lias been 
made to ensure the same rules of law for real and penonnl property. 

The Statutes of Distribution which have been In force since 1070 and the Inheritance Act of 1833 
have been repealed with numerous other kindred Acts of long standing. The general effect of the new 
statute is to equalise the position or the husband and wife and also the parents and grandparents 
The mother is now given a prior claim over the brothers and sisters of the deceased, as also children 

?l » » h n!f ? ver th ? 8e °, f balf blood - A H relations more remote than first cousins and 

their children do not now share in the property. Sec. 45 of this Act abolishes with regard to both real 
estate and personal inheritance. < 1 ) all existing rules and canons of descent, including the custom of gavel- 
kind. borough English. (2) tenancy by the curtesy and other estate and interest of a husband In real 

other-estate and interest of a wife (subject to certain exceptions). 
<4) escheat to the Crown or the Duchy of Lancaster or the Duke of Cornwall or to a mesne lord for 
want or Heirs. 

Sec. 48 deals with “ the residuary estate of an Intestate ” which may be defined as that which 
remains after all debts and legacies have been paid. Tkia la now to be distributed or held in trust 
as lonows ; 


If Intestate leaves 

Husband or wife (with or without 
issue). 


Issue but no surviving wife or hus¬ 
band . 

No issue but both parcuta 


Distribution of the Estate 

Surviving wife or husband takes j>ersonal chattels, such as 
domestic animals, motors, etc., but not chattels used for 
business purposes, nor money or securities for money. (Sec. 

v%>. I 

The residuary estate stands charged [Sec. 48(1)1] with pay- 
inent of i,l 000 free of death duties and coets to the surviving 
wife or husband with Interest at 5 per cent, from date of death 
until paid, Subject to this charge the whole estate is held on 
trust for the surviving wife or husband if the Intestate leaves 
no issue. If there be issue then one half of this U held on trust 
Tor the wife or husband during life and afterwards on the 
statutory trusts for the Issue of the intestate. As to the other 
naff on the statutory trusts for the Issue of the Intestate. If 
those trusts fail theu on trust for the surviving wife or husband 
during life 


No issue but one parent 


Held in statutory trust for the benefit of the Issue. [Sec. 40 ( 1 ) 11.1 
Held in trust for father and mother in equal shares absolutely 
subject to interest of surviving wife or husband. (Sec. 46(1)111.] 
Held In trust for surviving parent absolutely subject to Interest 

No tame or parent w^ f «^ ir y 1 V !!I g # Wlf al or 4 r h ,\ wb ? nd * IS€C - ^GlDlv.l 

uc or parent.Held in trust for the following persons living at the death of the 

Intestate In order named ; ( 1 ) brothers and sisters of the whole 

blood; ( 2 ) brothers and sisters of the half blood; ( 3 ) grand- 

rarenls in equal shares (not on statutory trust); ( 4 ) uncles and 

aunts l>elug whole blood of a parent of intestate; ( 5 ) uncles 

and aunts being half blood of a parent of Intestate; ( 0 ) aur- 

Uoned above. 52*' , ". ,ie / u °j any right to escheat. Either or the above 

may provide for dependents w hether kindred or not for whom 

provision ^6 jp a p oxiab * 5r been expected to make 

of ^le^ntestnt?!n ? equal^shknJs^fS^lV*i^ng atl ^ **1 * C tn to f X *\ he 4 ,d ln 4x1131 for Uie !smie 
years or inurry under that simiv ri t f * , IUI at , tbe d ^? th of intestate who attain 21 

tho intestate. Such issue to take thron i n i „ 4be NSlie o4 ,. an5 ’ child of the intestate, who predeceases 
than one) the share which the parent would hit?Taw aci u7« i ,,c to th c ir ? locks (,n ef l ual 8bAr cs of more 
a nephew and K Sn only shire f hknrhprn^M 11 “ vln * at , the death of the Intestate. Hence 
sh:ire [Sec. 47 ( 1 ) 1 .] or htr parcnt L>e deceased, when the child takes the parent's 

Inte^t^^S^iS^^there 7 !*?! contr^^m* m tP Btart * n ? r on of the child of the 

*rouM ha , Vt ‘ taken lf 11 in * nt the ^ of theTtSe ^^? 7 <niin id ° Ut °* ** **** ** 

en farm ent*o f'aii>e racmal^ a tteIs sul wt Tn a ° ton V nKentlr *nteSid to have tho use and 

for consequential loss is Iqs-j arlslre tA a l 2 JSi? 7 ^ b ^u 0,l<U » tio ?? and wlthout liable to account 
47(1 )1 y.) ' • l0t> J arlsljlS 10 a toDin the culpable act or omission of another. [Sec. 

a^ab^uSy^ve^ b: f' reason or no child or other issue attaining 

had di.i wlthoutl^vln^^ue'Svlnl? ^^the^d^S^oMhefntestat^^fsecfiT^H g ° “ lf ^ 
rrUre at thedcSth. [Sec^VwS?] 11 '' at ih ° death of 11117 Include a child or issue en ventre so 
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(Scotland) 

«a 

thohCTlta«e 1 felt'by the hStondand ju^relictae* i^ooedhlrdof themoT^iw 16 "!? rcnt ot "»*** of 
In the heritable and moveable estate of the Intestate afterpayment ofthe s^mof'EMO? 1 ®" 1 of debts * 

MOVEABLE ESTATE 

children. The children 

wit ffl MSIX previous “ *° ^io'iKK^^ dece “ ed ^ 

Wl3S5?55d W children by last'and 0aethlrd to wldow ' Two-third, to children equally. 

fe"JTkT\ 1 i : : “^r- ^-thirds to deceased's children. 
rran .'t" .IMf to'Mto,.. Hal, to cldldivD per capita and Issue per 

?athe“i'ili T »’“'Wes '• KuS'ly to S'. 

Bassnsyr-?': : : assas--—- 

1 ^BlstJra 1 ^ moUier an( * brothers and 

MotheTand brothers andsisters' *. oS&fPJ motiS?'* a » nd l t ,9tere «n»Ur. 

lather mother, brothers or sisters mother. One-hall to brothers and sisters equally 

issue of deceased brothers and 

l. ,o broihm ° na ~ - 

“r e "“ J 8b “" ■ °3'- ess, 5sr - — - —. - 

an < l"i„-a„a » e „howi E -“">' *™« «>«»'■ 

nSS"**? 1 ' ’ • ’• '• EofiS?! “ d cartU> ' “ r * e '" 1 and nieces „„ dupes. 

gXr„?'.’su o i'Srs,. M i rf ',„i 

bS".,^ SSX-,i to , ' r0,be " “ d " hte » »' M-Wood. 

BXr'S,,r".fS V « m ; <• brothers s„d -Isle.,. 

.Wi KKS ““ J n«U to uncle. and sunts. 

: wh'I.t S JSStoV 

Gmmiff5h C pt2 OU,, j» rW of i fuU *blood • Whole to mother' 

.rand father* and uncles and aunts . Whole to uncles and aunts 
IJ a wife die leaving 

Hwilmnd and children 1 ' ' * oil n . a,f next-of-kin of tho wlf 

Children only S rc * 8t *> children, 

fldldren and issue' of deceased Whole to children. 

Children by two or more marriage. ‘ 011161 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ heritage 

"hna^bc^Mld^tectraKend kk*tho 

Jl) Kldent hoii. 

5! ^rmndaon by elde«t non. <12) ^EM c " t brother. 

51 granddaughter by eldest son. <13)1 HlHtcr. 

JJ} Younger eon. .. 4 4 1 Younger hIhUt. 

S by ranger boh. {!!> brother. 

<7* f>auihter lfLU '’ r by younger son. 88 SShef ^ 

W){n rM ft Jfl by eWof ^ughter. E**| icr > younger brother. 

tOni^daughter by younger daughter. !|S £?*5f er . H c l d * r brother, 

iin Younger nendsoo by elder daughter 1 J) £ a # t ^ er . M jbrtfr. 

J!?l vK ing ? r brother. (20)(t a H lcr . B half.brother. 

Ul) Klder brother. Fnther's half-HUter. 

1^1) Paternal grandfather 
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On Intestacy succession to heritage proceeds by descent and does not ascend to the mother and her 
relations. A mother’s estate after vesting In a son or daughter never returns to the maternal line. 
A wife if left only and no blood relations, one-third goes to the wife for life and the rest to the Crown 
aa uUimus haeres. 


WILL FORM 


A will must be in writing and signed at the end by the testator In the presence of two witnesses 
who must both be present when the testator signs his name, and they must both sign their names in 
each other’s presence and In that of the testator. If the will Is written on more than one single sheet, 
each sheet should be signed by the testator and the witnesses. 

A person under 21 years of age other than a soldier or sailor actually on military service cannot 
legally make a will. 

FORMAL PARTS OF A WELL 


This Is the last will and testament of me 

Here put full .of 

name and address. ...in 

the County of. 

I revoke all former will3 and codicils. 
Here put full I appoint. 


name and address. . 

to be the Executor(s) of this my will. 

(Then follows all beauests and Instructions.) 

IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto 

set my hand this.day of. 

One thousand nine hundred and.. 

Signed by the Testator as and for his (her) last will 
in the presence of us both present at the same time 

who In his (her) presence and In that of each other (Testator's Signature.) 

have hereunto subscribed our names aa witnesses 

(Witnesses’ names and addresses.) 


INCOME-TAX, 1931-32 

(EMERGENCY BUDGET) 


From 1931-32 the standard rate Is 6 s. in the £. 
but on ” Personal ” Incomes the rate is, on the llrat 
£175 of M Taxable ” Income. 2j. GJ. in the £; on 
all the rest 6.«. in the £. 

*' Taxable ” Income Is found by deducting from 
0 Total ” income certain allowances. 

(1) On ” Earned ” iucoine an abatement of 20 
percent, li.r. 1th) is allowed up to £300—Le. 
20 per cent, on a total of £1,500 earned Ls 
allowed to all persons. 

(2) A general abatement (called personal allow¬ 
ance) of £100 fuel) is allowed to all persons. 

(3) For a wife £50 (netl Is allowed. 

(4) For the ilrst child £50 (net) allowed. Each 
other child after the first £40 (net) is allowed, 
provided such child has no personal income 
exceeding £50 i>er annum. (" Children 99 
must be under 10 years of age.) 

(5) Dependents. For each relative maintained 
whose own Income does not exceed £50. 

/«., I ii ,ovva » cc ^net) In certain circumstances. 

(0) For a housekeeper (certain restrictions) £50 
(net) allowed. 

(Sec p. 132.) 

Sur Tax D paid on all Imnraes exceeding £2.000. 
Where income is nor earned but Is all proceeds 
of Investments the allowance of |th (as on earned 
incomes) is n >f deducted, but the other allowances 
(tor children, depen lent*, etc.) art deducted 

A few examples of tax payable, and the method 
of -arriving at that amount, arc givcu below 

(l) Single person (or childless widow, or 
widower) with no dependents. 


Earned income .... 
Lrfjsa 20 per cent, allowance ({) 

General abatement . . . 


£ 

1.000 

200 

$00 

100 


Taxable income. 700 

Charges as follows:— 

£ a. <f. 
21 17 0 

131 5 0 

153 2 0 


Balance . . , 
Making a total tax of 


£ a. d. 
175 at 2 0 
525 ,. 5 0 


If the above Income was all from investment* 
the tax payable would bo £203 2-«. Qii.. being th« 
ith (or £ 200 } at 5.. added to the - Eanl^’Totah 


(2) Married couple with 3 children. 


Earned Income 


£ 
500 


Less 20 per cent, allowance (l) . 100 

400 

General abatement.100 


Wife allowance 


3 children 


£ 

(1) 50 

(2) 40 

(3) 40 


300 

50 

250 


— 130 


Taxable Income.120 

But as.first £175 la only payable at 2s. Gd. the 
tax payable here Is £ 16 . 

If the income in tills case was from investment* 
he would pay the extra £100 as follows: £55 at 
2a. Gd. and £45 at 5s. - £18 2s. G J. which is added 
to the Lamed Total, making in all £33 2 j. 6J. 

(3) Married man with 2 children whose income 
is partly earned and parti)’ from investment* 


Earned Income 
Less 20 percent (J) 


General abatement 


£ £ 
500 Invested incomo, 

100 gross . . . 500 

400 

100 

300 


Wife . . . 
£50 and £40 for 
children , . 


£ 

50 

00 

— 140 


Charged as follows:— 

£ *. 

^ , 175 at 2 

Balance . . 485 .. 5 


100 

Taxable income GOO 


<L 

G 

0 


£ 

21 

121 


17 

5 


d . 
6 
0 


143 2 6 


Amount payable . . _ 

Single persons pay no tax up to £125 gross (earned). 

Married Couples . 188 

.. (3 children) .. 350 




«• 
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INCOME-TAX AND SUR TAX 

payable by single persona? and by mSriedi»u^ea wlth^UireelchSdren »* f nV L° n speclmen incomes 
are omitted from the table with three children under the new scales. Pence 


SINGLE PERSONS. 


Total 

Income. 


£ 

250 

300 

850 

400 

500 

000 

700 

800 

000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.500 

2.000 

2.500 
3.000 
4.000 
5.000 


If income all 
earned income. 


If income all 
investment 
income. 


MARRIED—3 CHILDREN. 


Total 

Income. 


£ 
12 
17 
23 
33 
53 
73 
93 
113 
133 
153 
203 
253 
378 
530 
000 
1.050 
1.465 


9. ti. 

10 o 

10 0 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•> 


0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 


12 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


£ 

8. 

d. 

18 

15 

0 

28 

2 

6 

40 

12 

0 

53 

2 

6 

78 

2 

6 

103 

2 

6 

128 

2 

6 

153 

2 

6 

178 

o 

6 

203 

2 

0 

265 

12 

6 

328 

2 

6 

453 

2 

0 

605 

12 

6 

765 

0 

0 

1.125 

0 

0 

1.540 

i 

0 

0 


£ 

300 

350 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1.000 

1.250 

1.500 

2.000 

2.500 
3.000 
4.000 
5.000 


If income all 
earned income. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

28 

•> 

•» 

6 

48 

2 

6 

68 

2 

6 

88 

9 

** 

6 

108 

2 

6 

158 

*> 

6 

24)8 

•> 

*• 

0 

333 

2 

6 

485 

12 

6 

645 

0 

0 

1.005 

0 

0 

1.420 

0 

0 


If income all 
investment 
Income. 


£ 

2 

8 

15 

33 

58 

83 

108 

133 

158 

220 

283 

408 

560 

720 

1.080 

1.495 


9 . d. 
10 0 
15 0 
0 0 
2 6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 


•> 

M 

2 

»> 

M 

2 

2 

12 0 
2 6 


2 

12 

0 


6 

0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 


CLAIMS FOR REPAYMENT OF INCOME-TAX 

*ersons whoso Inoom* L ... ^ 1 


SBRHBi 


thLs ahuildV* ifiSl'^L/SSruSprt!, and 
April 5th of the following S f m AprU 0ti » ^ 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACTS 

HEALTH . 


HEALTH. 

SSEasassi 

INSURED PER80N8. 

It iww bX,& l iIj| i^n.M ,ar “ C ' 1 80 lhal 

United Kingdom \SulTt 2,5 ,n l . he 

or apprenticeship whethe r *1 of . Nt!rv,C4 -‘ 

-slaw iusys^asrs- « 

si Kfttew* 

mainly dependent c« his 

{e v other rxxuuatloiL M 1rotn 

W Without money whmn n,r . i 

- ilptsr:: 

u) oSsTfSaK 


(3) 


if) 


tAi 

(0 


Benefits to the Insured. 

S5£ ““ * "STbSS'.Sffl 
121 “ fet*: jsse* „* gw - 

pLJS2*f5L£S^ffl^i? 

fourth day of lncAfu«/*i#w I 1 °n the 
not more than 36 weeks ty Th2 < Lf°? t,nuo 

sa? '»— ahAraift 

swaasss; * aa 

women. It taxInM 1 r *! ien and 
the date of the ^ ~ ' v ^cks from 

JW long m tlie dlJbfeu^nt uito°o n r ,nu f.1 

m •• H ,e . a * e °f 86 years. 1 or «ntll 

Sfe:;;:,*<*«™n„ e . 

of an Insured person”" 'tie ° r of Ule w|fo 

and the w,» n 2! m , ,n ’ PWmWn 

• Addm enit i l V' Work tor Fweeki " from 

an " *SpSvSS r 32SetV ! cran, « 4> »»' 

treatment anil nttomi*. < rir * u< ^/ 1 ^ medical 
dopendenU'• free den, .7 , mc, " ,)e ^« 
Increaaed rickne** u*n, !\t » treatment, 
dependent children*m,Ln lcrt ‘ tliero are 
*nce p, thoie not p ml >Ie « nie,lt dlow- 

Ujcui 1h void In law. 1 u> cl >orgo 

from employed, per TOiZ iH dte* 

srsnfanaS sr® « 

*»»S? itZSiSSFL s 


(5) 
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arrears are reckoned forsuch period. Seven-ninths be Insured through an approved Society, In which 
of the whole are paid by contributor and employer, case he should apply In case of sickness to his 
the State paying the balance of two-ninths. local secretary and a certificate from the doctor 

Voluntary Contributors are (1) those who for 104 must be sent to him. 
weeks or more have been classed as “ employed Sick Pay .—The rate of payment Is 15s. per 
contributors ’* and who have given the necessary week for a man or 125. per week for a woman. It 
notice that they wish to become voluntary con- is payable after the third day's illness and may 
tributors as they have ceased to be employed con- last for 26 weeks. After this period Disablement 
tributors; (2) those persons who are in excepted Benefit is Is. 6 d. per week for men and women, 
employments, with sanction of the Minister may A married woman can get neither sickness nor 
become voluntary contributors; (3) those who disablement benefit for 4 weeks after a confinement 
under previous Acts were voluntary contributors unless suffering from disease or disablement not 
but now have to be insured persons. connected directly or indirectly with her con- 

Apvrovcd Societies .—An employed person may flneinent. 

WIDOWS’, ORPHANS’, AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The Widows’. Orphans', and Old-Age Con¬ 
tributory Pensions Act 1029 altered the provisions 
of the 1925 Act. It came into oi>enition on 
January 2, 1930. It provides that the bene¬ 
ficiaries under the scheme are the survivors of 
members of the working imputation insured 
under the health Insurance scheme. It includes 
now, wives whose husbands were insured and who 
themselves had reached the age of 70 before 
January. 1928. An option Is given to a person 
who ceases to l>e compulsorily insurableto continue 
in. or to resume, insurance as a voluntary con¬ 
tributor at the full rate of contribution ordinarily 
payable by employer and employee jointly. Thus 
all members of the community who at some time 
in their lives pass through a period of not less 
than two years Insurable employment will l>e 
able to take advantage of the scheme. But the 
voluntary contributor, like the employed con¬ 
tributor. must be insured both for health Insur¬ 
ant and for pensions. 

The lK?netttH to l>e paid under the scheme arc— 

Widows.—105. a week for a widow until *he 
reaches the age of 70. when she will draw the old- 
age pension, or remarries, with 5*. a week for the ; 
eldest child anil 35. for each of the other children 
until they reach the age of 1 i or as long as the 
child remains under full-time Instruction in a 
day-school, but not exceeding 16 years. Re¬ 
marriage not to affect the children's allowance. 
If the widow Is over 70 at the death of her husband 
and lo not already In receipt ot old-age pension. 


she shall become entitled to It without the applica¬ 
tion of existing tests as to means, residence, and 
nationality. 

Orphans.— 7s. 6 1. a week for each child up to 
the age of 14. or under 10 if under full time 
Inst ruction In a day school. 

Old-Age Pensions.—10s. a week to Insured men 
and Insured women !>etween the ages of 05 and 70. 
and 105. a week to the wives between the ages of 
05 and |70 of insured men who are themselves 
entitled to pensions. At 70. 10*. a week under 
the Old-Age Pensious Acts. Since Jnnuary 2. 
1928. all contributors If exceeding 05 years of age 
are paid 10*. per week. 

Contributions Payable.—The ordinary rate of 
contribution is 9if. a man. divided equally between 
the employer and the employee, and 4 id. for a 
woman, of which 2Id. will be payable by the 
employer and 2d. by the woman. 

'Hie total payment for health and pensions 
deducted per week Is as follows:— 

Employer Employed 

Health Pensions Health Pensions Total 
Men . 4|d. 4td.~9d. Aid. 4»d.-0d. Is. M. 
Women Aid. 2\d.~7d. Ad. 2d.~0d. Is. Id. 

Payment Is made by stamps on a combined 
card for health and pensions. 

Men serving In the Navy. Army, and Air Forco 
will !>e fully insured under the scheme at the 
ordinary rate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Unemployment Insurance Acts 1920-1925 
provide for the payment of benefit during un¬ 
employment. 

Scopo.—The Scheme Is compulsory for all 
Persons of the age of 10 and upwards who arc 
ordinarily employed, but exceptions are made in 
the cn.*eof agriculture,ordinary domestic servants, 
men serving In II.M. Forces. Police, and sundry 
other " semi-official ” occupations. 

Persons employed In other than manual labour, 
whose remuneration exceeds £250 per annum are 
also excepted. 

In certain cases per?nns with an Independent 
Income of at least £20 per annum, or a pension 
of Mko amount, need net themselves pay con¬ 
tribution, although the employer of such persons 
Is liable for contritutt »ns. 

Contributions.—The contributions fa* In the 
rase o» Health iterance) are made by means of 
facial stamps which are affixed to the card- or 
IsKjks by the employer—the workers* share oelng 
deducted from the weekly wa.ts. 

The contributions now (October 5. 1931). pay¬ 
able are as follows:— 


Value 


Amount 
whl^h p:ar 


of new l>e deducted 


Man (aged 21 but under 05) 
Young man (aged 18 but 

under 21 ) 

Boy (aged 16 but under lft) 
Woman (aged 21 but under 

Young woman (aged 18 but 
under 21 ) 

Girl (aged 1G but under 18) 


stamp. 

from 

wage*. 

5. d. 


d. 

1 8 

0 

10 

1 0 

0 

9 

0 10 

0 

6 

1 0 

0 

9 

1 4 

0 

ft 

0 0 

0 

4i 


EXEMPT PERSONS. 

Man (aged 21 but under 65) 6 10 # Nil. 
Y'oung man (aged 18 but 
under 21) . . .00 Nil, 

Boy (aged 10 but under 18) 0 5 Nil. 

Woman (aged 21 but under 

• • . .09 Nil. 

Young woman (aged 18 but 
under 20 . . .0 8 Nil. 

Girl (aged 16 but under 18) 0 4* Nil. 

PERSONS AGED 65 AND OVER. 

9. ci. 

. . . . 0 10 Nil. 

N\ oman . . . .09 Nil. 

Benefit.—Benefit Is payable for 20 weeks in any 
one Intranet! Y’ear, after which a fresh Insur¬ 
ance qualification will be required. 

The applicant for benefits, of course, has to 
prove that he Is capable of and available for work, 
bur unable to obtain suitable employment. An 
insured person is not qualified to receive benefit 
If he leaves his employment without Just cause— 
or frem stoppage of work duo to a trade dispute. 

The rates of benefit are:— Weekly rate 

of benefit. 

„ , , Claw. s. d. 

Man (aged 21 and upwards) . . 15 3 

Young man (aged 18 and under 21) . 12 0 

Boy (aged 17) . . . .80 

Boy (aged 16 ) . . . .56 

Woman (aged 21 and upwards) . 13 0 

Young woman (aged 18 and under 21) 10 9 

Girl (aged 17).0 9 

Girl (aged 10) . . . « . .40 

Adult dependant . . . .80 
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ENTERTAINMENTS TAX 


A tax levied on payment* exceeding 6d. for 
admission as spectator or member of audience to 
such entertainments as Cinemas. Concerts. Foot¬ 
ball and Cricket Matches, etc., etc. 

The present tax is as follows :— 

Kates of Duty where Admission (excluding 
tax) does not exceed 


7d. 

Tax 

Id. 

8d. 

•• 

lid. 

Is. Id. 

•• 

2d. 

Is. 3d. 

•t 

3d. 

2s. 

•• 

4d. 

3s. 

•• 

Gd. 

5s. 

•• 

9d. 

7s. Gd. 

•• 

Is. 

10fl. Gd. 

•• 

10. Gd. 

158. 

•• 

2s. 


beyond 15s.. 2s. for the first 15s., then Gd. for 
every 5s. or part of 5s. 

Tickets for Dauces and Whist Drives are not 
liable, and there are various other exemptions 
such as persons admitted to an entertainment 
without payment on a free or complimentary 
ticket provided such tickets are clearly marked 
as such; where the whole of the takings are 
devoted to charitable purposes, etc. 

Payment of the tax is made by Adhesive 
Stamps of various denominations which can be 
purchased at any Head or Branch Post Cilice or 
by post direct from the Collector of Customs and 
Excise. Custom House. London. E.C. 3. and from 
whom further details and certificates of exemp¬ 
tion can be obtained. 


STAMPS, TAXES, ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 


G 


Affidavit, or statutory declaration . 0 2 
Agreement or Memorandum of Agree¬ 
ment. under hand, not otherwise 

charged.0 0 0 

Agreement FOK Lease for a term or a 
furnished house leas than one year 
where rent exceeds £25 ....050 
for a dwelling-house for term not ex¬ 
ceeding one year at a rent of £40 

per annum or less. 0 

Appointment of a new Trustee . . o 

Appraisement or Valuation of any 
estate* or effects where the amhunt 
of the appraisement sliall not ex- 


0 

10 


cced £5 


0 


•• 


t* 


I* 


• • 


0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

10 

15 

0 

»> 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Not exceeding £10 o 

.. 1*0.. . 0 

.. 30.. 

40.. 

&0.0 

100.. 

*00.. 

_ .. 500 ..0 

Exceeding £500 1 

Apprenticeship Indentures . 0 

Arms, grant of. 10 

Award, by arbitrator In England and 

Wales or Decreet arbitral In Scotland 0 10 0 
□iiLii* of Exchange, for any amount. 

payable on demand or within 3 days .002 
Bills of Exchange of any other kind, 
and also Promissory Notes : Not 

exceeding £10.. 

Exceeding £ 10 , and not ex cockling £25 0 
•• .. 50 

•• 50 „ 7 5 

„ •• _ 75 100 

Every £100. and also for any frac¬ 
tional part of £100. of such amount 

Bill of Lading. 

Capital Duty on shares on each £100 . 
Certificate.—O f goo<D. etc.. Iieing duly 

entered Inwards, for drawback ..040 
Of birth, marriage, death, or burial 

(certified copy of). 0 0 

Contract NV/tes. for the sale or purchase 
Blocks and marketable securities. Scale 
Htamp Dulles, according to the value of the 
fttock. etc. : £5 to £100. Gd.; over £100 up to 
£500. 1 h.; over £500 up to £1.000. 2 s.; over 
£ 1 .(MX) up to £1.500. 3s.; over £1.500 up to 
£2.500. 4s.; over £2.500 up to £5.000. 0s.; 
and mo on (2s. extra for each additional £2.500) 
up to a maximum of £ 1 . where the value exccc«l* 
£20,000. Duty Is payable by HjHxial adhesive 
•Umisf. 

Continuation S<As* to Is? chargeable on one 
only of the two trarefactions embraced. 

Option Contrari Sole* to lie chargeable with 
half alxjve rates only, unless the option is a 
double one. 

C<mtr(irt SoU folUnoino a duly stamped option 
oontract note Uj be relieved from half the 
duty. 

Conveyance or Stock, Shares, etc.. 

where purchase money is under £5010 
Exceeding £5, and not exceeding £10 0 2 0 
•• 10 15 0 3 0 


1 

of 

of 


£ 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 


8. 

4 

5 
5 

10 

10 


0 15 6 


Exceeding £15. and not exceeding £20 

.. *0 25 

For every additional £25 up to £300 
If exceeding £300. then for every £50 
Of any kind not otherwise charged 
Conveyance or Transfer 

Of Bank of England Stock . . 

Of Canadian Stock or any stock to 
which the Colonial Stock Act. 1877. 
applies ; 5s. for every £100 or frac¬ 
tion of £100 of nominal amount 
transferred. 

Of stock or marketable security (other 
than Bank of England or Colonial 
Stock), where the amount of con¬ 
sideration for the wile 
does not exceed £25. Is. for each 
£5 or fraction of £5; where it 
does not exceed £300. 5s. for 
each £25 or fraction of £25; 
where it exceeds £.300. 10s. for 
each £50 or fraction of £50. 

Of any property (except as aforesaid) 
tuilf the al>ove rates, except that 
when the amount of consideration 
ex cecils £500. the duty Is 10s. for 
every £50 or fraction of £50. 

Conveyances or Transfers on sale of any pro- 
Ijerty. other than those mentioned al»ove, are 
liable to duty at double the rate** given. 

Courryancss by uay of i nft in Ur vims to l)C 
charged as conveyances on sale. Exceptions 
for marriage settlements and certain gifts of 
proi»erty for preservation of oi>en spaces, and 
for conveyances to appoint new trustees, etc. 

£ s d 

Cheque. Draft. Order, or Letter of 
Credit, for payment of any sum to 
liearer or order, on demand . . . 

Limited Liarility Companies, on every 
£100 of the nominal capital 
Marriage Licence (Special). England 
and Ireland ..... 

Not Kpcclul In England 

1‘AHNI-OHT.. 

SlIAllK \V A Wl A NT AND STOCK CV.HTXKI- 
cate to Bearer— 

A stamp duty equal to three times 
the ml valorem stamp duty which 
would Is? chargeable on a deed 
transferring the stock s|»cclflo<l If 
the consideration for the transfer 
were the nominal value of such 
Block. See Conveyance of Stock. 

EXCISE LICENCES. ETC. 

Armorial Bearings, Annual licence . 1 

If used on carriages.2 

Carriages, Annual Licence (Croat 
Britain)— 

For every carriage with four or more 
wheels, drawn by two or more 
horses, or drawn or profiled by 

mechanical pow*cr. 

For every carriage with four or more 
wheels, drawn by one horse . 

For every carriage with less than four 
wheels .... 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 2 
10 0 


5 

O 


0 

10 

0 


0 

o 

0 


1 

2 


0 

0 


2 2 0 
1 1 0 


0 15 0 





















0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


.49 0 
. 0 0 
. 0 6 
. 0 7 
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£ 8. d. 

For every hackney carriage (Including 

motors used as such) . . . . 0 15 C 

Mechanically Propelled Vehicles. 
Motor Cars— 

not exceeding 6 h.p. or electrically 

propelled . . . ..600 

exceeding 6 h.p. t £1 for each unit or 
part of a unit of horse power. 

Motor Cycles (including scooters and 
autowheels)— 

not exceeding 224 lbs. unladen . . 1 10 0 

exceeding .. ..800 

Trailer or Sidecar.10 0 

Vehicles used only for conveyance of 
goods of trade 

if electrically propelled and not ex¬ 
ceeding 25 cwt. in total weight ..000 
Any other such vehicle registered 
under Hoad Act, 1930, not exceed¬ 
ing 12 cwt. 10 0 0 

from 12 cwta. and up to 5 tons 
varying rates. 

Exceeding 5 tons.49 0 0 

Extra for use of trailer.0 0 0 

Motor Driver's Licence per annum .060 
DogB of any kind (Great Britain) ...070 
(Dogs kept by blind persons for guid¬ 
ance. shepherd dogs solely used as such, 
aud all dogs under six months old, are 
exempt.! 

Game Licences (U.K.). if taken out after 
July 31 and Indore November i, to 
expire on July 31 following . ..300 

After July 31, expiring October 31 ,200 

After October 31. expiring July 31 .2 0 0 

Occasional 1-ice nee for 14 da vs, con- 

^ tinuous. ...100 

Gamekeepers (Great Britain) . . .200 

.. Deputation of (Stamp Duty) 0 10 o 
Game Dealer's I.iceuee (17.K.) . . . 2 U u 

Gun or Pistol Licence. (This Is strictly 
enforced even for carrying a revolver, 
wherever posdble: volunteers and 
holders of game licences ptrsonally 
exempt, but not their servants.) 

Expires on 3Id July of each year . 0 10 0 
House Agents letting furnished houses 

above £25 a year iper annum) . .200 

Med Id no (Patent) Dealers (Great Britain)— 

for each shop.0 5 0 

Pawnbrokers. per annum.7 10 0 

extra if trading in gold and silver 

pl 'tc p<T annum.6 15 0 

I edlars. Police Licence .... 050 

Estate Duty : 1930-31, where the value of pro- 
perty. real nr personal, settled or not settled 
Exceeds Rate per cr.it. Exceeds Rate per cent 
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1*100 
600 
1 .(MM) 
5.000 
lO.(MM) 
12.500 
15.000 

lR.o-m 
21.000 
25.000 
30 .(MV) 
35.030 
10.0 »o 
45.000 
60,000 
65.000 
05.000 


£75.000 
85.000 
100.000 
120.1 MM) 
150.000 
200.000 
250,000 
300.0(g) 
400.000 
6'Mi.cmm) 
600,000 
800 .*)(*•) 
1 ,()(>! I.IIOO 
1.250,000 
1.500/M h) 
•J.OtlO.O'M) 


bi/fcniade by deceased during Us life tn!>c 
charged unless made more than three v,-.\rs 
before death. Gifts made for public or charit- 
rvhle purposes, unless made over twelve months 
Is.Tore decease, are charged. but gifts in con¬ 
sideration of marriage, or as part of deceased’s 
reasonable normal exi»endlture. and gifts of 
than £100 in value or amount are excepted 
lai/ment of all Death Duties mar be made 
bv the transfer to the Commissioner of the 
following Government securities :— 


SrenuTV:— 

Savings Certificates . . . . 

6 per cor>t. \1 ar Loan. 1023-1947 
4 per cent. Funding Loan . , 

4 per cent. Victory Bonds . 

All National War Bonds 


Taken for 
Duty at : 
cadi value 
. . 95 

. . 80 
. . 100 
- . 100 


N.B.—The securities must have formed part 
of the estate (or of trust funds passing on the 
death liable to duty) for six months before the 
deceased's death, and must be free from any 
Uen or charge. 

Income Tax : The standard rate is 5s. in £, but is 
reduced to 2s. 6d. on the first £175 of Taxable 
Income, i.e. total, income less certain allow¬ 
ances (see p. 129). 

On Joint incomes of husband and wife there is 
a personal allowance of £150, but where the 
total incomes include any earned income of the 
wife, an additional allowance may be claimed 
on } of the amount of such earned income (sub¬ 
ject to a maximum additional allowance of tax 
on £45). 

In certain circumstances income tax may be 
assessed on the separate incomes of husband 
and wife, in which case the incomes are added 
together for the pun»ose of estimating the 
amounts to t>e allowed by way of deduction. 
Husband and wife receive the benefit of allow¬ 
ances aud the reduction of the rate of tax on 
the first £150 Joint income in proportion to 
the amounts of their respective assessments. 
The benefit of allowances for life assurance pre¬ 
miums and deduction on account of child or 
dejKmdent relative is given to the one who 
pays the premium and maintains the child or 
relative. 

Belief is allowed for children over 10 yeare 
(i. r. £60 one. £90 two. £130 three) if receiving 
full-time instruction at school. 

Income tax on earned incomes and on rents 
is payable in two instalments, I on January 1st 
and \ July 1st resi>cctively. 

Wage-earners by manual lal>our pay half- 
yearly on half-yearly asse-smients. 

Allowances are made for tools of trade. 

Si r Tax : (Section 4 of Income Tax Act, 1018, 
as amended. 1931). 

For first £2.000 Income .... nil 

For excess of income over £2.ooo— $. d. 

£1 to £500 (to £22>n0) 1 1-9 Inf*. 


On the next 

£500 (to £3.000) 

a 

1 

■ — 

4 5 

•* 

•• 

£1.000 (to £4.000) 

O 

w 

2 4 

•• 

•• 

£ 1.000 (to £5.000) 

3 

3 6 

•• 

•• 

£ 1 .(KK> (to £ 6 . 000 ) 

3 

10 2 

•• 

« 

£2,000 'to £8,000) 

4 

4-8 

t. 

•• 

£ 2.000 (to £ 10 . 000 ) 

5 

6 

•• 

•• 

£5.000 (to £15.000) 

6 

0 0 

•> 

M 

£5.000 (to £20.000) 

0 

7 2 

•• 

• • 

£10,000 (to £30.000) 

7 

1*8 

•• 

• • 

£20.000 (to £50,000) 

7 

6 4 

On the remainder (above £50.000) 

8 

3 


the rental value of all rights to work minerals 
aud of all mineral wayleaves. 

Rate of Duty I payable by the proprietor where 
lie works the minerals, or, in any other case, by 
the Immediate lessor of the working lessee): 
Is. annually for each £1 of rental value. 

Exemptions, etc .—Common clay, common 
brick clay, common brick earth, sand, chalk, 
limestone, and gravel not to l>e charged.— 
Recursion Duty Is not to be charged on the 
determination, nor Increment Duty on the grant 
of n mining lease.—Minerals which were the 
subject of a mining lease or were being worked 
on April 30. 1909. are exempt from Increment 
\ nine Duty, and minerals not so exempt are to 
1*3 charged to that Duty on a special basis In 
the form of an annual dutv. 

Le \*rs : Lease of any dwelling-house for a period 
not exceeding one year and rent not exceeding 
Lio l>er annum. Id. 

For any definite period less than one year of 
fumLhed dwt'lling-honse or apartments, weekly 
rent lM»ing less than 25s.. 5 5 . 

In the case of land. etc. :— 

not exceeding 35—100 exceeding 
35 years. years 100 yeare 


exceeding 

3a years. years 100 yeare 
£ £ $. d. £ d. £ s. d. 

1— 5 0 1 0 0 6 0 0 12 0 

6—10 020 0 12 0 140 

HV—15 030 0 18 0 1 10 0 

15—20 040 140 280 

20—25 050 1 10 0 300 

25—50 0 10 0 300 600 

50—75 0 15 0 4 10 0 9 0 0 

75—100 100 600 12 00 

for^ch^} 010 ° 300 600 


2 0 
4 0 
6 0 
8 0 
0 0 
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Legacy axd Succession- Duties : the duty 
payable depends on the relationship to the 
deceased thus:— 


iaj ucceasea 

(a) Husband or wife, children, 
aud their lineal descendants, 
including the husband or wife 
of such persons, father or 
.. mother, or any lineal ancestor 
(W Brothers and sisters and their 
descendants, and husband or 
wife of any such persons 
(c) Persons in any other decree 
of collateral relationship and 
strangers in blood. Including 
those related only by natural 
ties ...... 



Rate if 
Estate 

Rate 

Duty is 
not paid 

i% 

11% 

: } 

varies 
from 
4*% to 

n*% 

10% J 



OFFICE COMPENDIUM 

Exemptions .—In estates not exceeding 

£15,000 in value legacies and successions of less 

(or ^-.000 hi case of widow, or 

years of age : of the deceased) 
under class (a) are exempt from duty. 

UI J £30 ° an(J £600 - which 
estate duty is paid, are exempt from legacy 
and succession duties. Where the value of all 

ft® on the same death Is less than 

£100 no succession duty is payable. 

tP tJa and licences odminls- 
Udow 7 ( -' u - sloIU3 and Excise see 


LIQUOR, TOBACCO, SPIRIT AND OTHER 

LICENCES AND DUTIES 


LIQUOR MANUFACTURERS’ LICENCES. 
Brewer of Beer for sale: according to quantlty 
, breu-ed In preceding year, viz., not exceeding 

1 irg “T e 1 HSr *■} : cxcee, V nir 10 °- £1 for Urn 

UW and 12 *. for every further 50. 

Distiller of SpirlU : not exceeding 50.000 gallons, 
t £10; exceeding 50.000, £10 for the tlrst 50,000, 
and £10 for every further 25.000. 

Waken* of Methylated Spirits. £10 10s. Od per 
annum. f * .» 

Rectifier of Spirits .... 15 15 0 

Sweet* (Including Brit. Wine). Maker of 5 5 0 

LIQUOR DEALERS* (WHOLESALE) 

LICENCES. £ 8 . d. 

f L t - .Per annum 10 10 0 

SweeU (including Brit. Wine) do/ *5 *5 0 

. •„ • • • • ; 10 10 0 

ttweeti* means any liquor mode from fnjit 
ann sugar that h;is undergone fermentation in 
the manufacture. 

LIQUOR RETAILERS* ON-LICENCES. 
Beer (Beerhouse Licence): a Duty equal to a 
third of the annual value of the premises, sub¬ 
ject to a minimum of from £3 10*. to £23 10 h 
according to population of district. There Is 
an option to pay In proportion to the annua) 

compensation value ** In certain cases of lurge 
beerhouses und ** seasonal ** hotel*. 

: * n,m ^ 9 - where annual value is under 
£30. up to £0 where It Is £loo or over. 

i r w .! l>u ,lican . H : a Duty equal to 

half the annual value of the premises, subject 
to a minimum of from £5 to £35 according to 
population of district. There Is an option to 
pay In proportion to the annual ** comiHinsatlon 
value In certain case* of Urge public-houses 
and seasonal ** hotels. 

If premises are closed the whole day on 
Sunday*. the duty Is six-sevenths of the normal 
raUj. If ck«ed one hour eurller every dny as 
well as bumlays. then duty charged Is live- 
sevenths. 

(Hotels and Restaurants) : duty to is? 
charged according to proi>ortlon that receipts 
from Intoxicating liquors liear to total receipts 
or optionally. 25 r**r cent. of the “ annuai 
licence value"; subject In either case to a 
minimum charge. 

(Clulm) : an Excise duty of 3d. In the £ on 
their purchases of Intoxicating liquors, but no 

LJceig-e l> u t y< 

(Railway Refreshment Rooms): the maxi¬ 
mum duty Is £50 for retailer's on-licence. 

(Theatres); the authority which licenses a 
tiieiAtre may refuse to grant a theatre licence. 
Unless applicant gives an undertaking not to 
apply for an excise licence. If the annual value 
of a theatre Is not exceeding £2.000. duty for 
retail Ii<«ncc for sule of inloxlifting liquor must 
riot excwl £20 or lu any other case £50. The 
j>ermltU5d hours for the sale applies to theatre 

(Music Flails): Justice's Licence is necessary, 
nweeu ; the same scale as for Oder. 

W U^ : from £4 10s. where annual value Is under 
up to £12 where lt Is £100 or over. 


LIQUOR RETAILERS* OFF-LICENCES. 
Beer: from £1 10*. where annual value docs not 
ex<x?cd £10. up to £10 where it exceeds £ 500 . 

Cider.£2 0 0 

spirits: from £10 (annual value not exceeding 
£10) up to £50 (annual value exceeding £500). 

Sweets.£2 0 0 

^ J. ,ie • from £2 10 *. (annual value not exceeding 
t- 0 ) up to £10 (annual value exceeding £600). 

OTHER LICENCES. 

Passenger Vessel: £10 (annual) : £2 (one day). 
Railway Restaurant Car (annual) . . £j 0 0 

Occasional Licences : 10s. per day (5s. if for beer 
and wine only). 

Tobacco Growers. Cultivators or Ourcrs. 

England and Scotland, annual licence 0 5 0 
Tobacco and Snutf. U.K.. annual Dealers 

m.0 5 3 

Occasional Licence* for. per day . ! 0 0 1 

Tobacco Manufacturers— 

Not exceeding 20.000 lb*. ...550 
hxdg. 20 . 0 (M) and not exdg. 40.000 lbs. 10 10 0 

.. 40.000 .. 00.000 .. 15 15 0 

.. C0.000 .. So. oik) „ 2! 0 0 

80.000 .. 100.000 .. 20 5 0 

.. 100.000 lbs.31 10 0 

Beginners to pay £5 5s.. and n flurcharge on 
renewal. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE DUTIES. 

Customs Duties. 

Ui»on tobacco unmanufactured, viz : s d 

Containing 10 llw. or more of moisture 
in every 100 II*. weight thereof— 

Unstripped . . the |>ound 0 0 

r* /Stripped . . . the pound 9 Oi 

Containing less than 10 )!**. of moisture 
In every loo lbs. weight thereof— 

l n^trlpped . . the pound 10 (1 

b tripped . .the pound 10 04 

Uj*m tobacco manufactured, viz. 

• • . . the pound 18 1 

Ogaretb-H . the pound 14 7 

< avendMi or Negrohend . the pound 13 9 
Cavendish or Negrohcad manufactured 

In bond . . the pound 12 0 

other manufactured tobacco 

0 „ ... Die l*ound 12 0 

Miurr containing more than 13 II*. of 
moisture in every loo IIh. weight 
thereof .... the pound 11 4 

Mmlr not containing more than 13 11 m. 
of moisture in every loo lt*s. weight 
thereof .... the pound 13 9 

Excise Dudes. 

Upon tolxicoo unmnnufaetured. viz. : s. J, 

Tol*ac<o containing in IIm. or more of 
moisture In every 100 11*. weight 
thereof . . . the |*iund 7 3J 

Tobacco containing l«**s than 10 II*. of 
moisture in every 100 11 m. weight 
thereof . . . the pound 8 0 | 

Upon tobacco manufactured, viz. ;— 

Cavendish or Negrohe&d manufactured 

In bond . . the pound 9 4 i 

and so In proportion for any lest* quantity. 
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£ f. d. 

Spirits, made In UJL: £3 12s. 0d. 
additional, if Immature and Ware¬ 
housed less than 2 years— 

per proof gallon 0 10 
If Warehoused 2-3 years, additional— 

per proof gallon 0 10 

RECEIPTS. 

Receipts for the payment of £2 or upwards . 2d. 
Penalty for giving receipt not duly stamped, 
£10. except for salaries, wages, pensions or 
allowances. 

LETTERS PATENT. 

(For Inventions) 

On Application for provisional protection £10 0 
On tiling complete specification # . 3 0 0 
Upon application for certificate of renewal, 
before expiration of the 4th year and in respect 
of the 6th year. £5: 6th year. £0; 7th year. £7; 
8th year. £8; 9th year. £ 0 ; 10th year. £10; 11th 
year, £11; 12th year. £12; 13th year. £13; 14th 
year, £14; 15th year. £15; 16th year. £16. 

Every Patent is granted for the term of 16 
years from the date of application, subject to the 


payment, before the expiration of the 4th and 
each succeeding year daring the term of the 
Patent, of fees as above. 

The annual fees may be paid in advance. 

REGISTRATION OP BIRTHS, MARRIAGES 
AND DEATHS. 

Births. —An infant must be registered within 
42 days after its birth <in Scotland 21 days). No 
fee is payable; but after six weeks the registra¬ 
tion must take place in the presence of the Super¬ 
intendent Registrar, when—besides liability to a 
penalty for neglect—a fee is chargeable. 

Marriages —Marriage must be solemnised be¬ 
tween 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. either before a Registrar 
or by Nonconformist Ministers under Marriage 
Act 1898 or in a Church of England. 

Deaths.—A death must be registered within 
five days after tho demise by one of the relatives 
of the deceased present at the death, or, if im¬ 
possible. any relative or anyone present or the 
occupier of the house where the death occurred. 
If none of these available, then by any Inmate of 
the house or the person who arranges for the 
burial. Intimation must bo made orally to the 
Registrar of Births and Deaths. In Scotland the 
period is eight days. 


ROAD TRAFFIC ACT, 1930 


The third reading of the Bill took place on 
July 22. and the Royal Assent was given on 
August 1. 1930. 

<1>.—THE ACT MAKES PROVISION FOR 
THE REGULATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES. 

No person may drive without a licence. If a 
motorist cannot show his licence when asked by a 
policeman to do so. he is liable to be fined £5. 
unless he brings it ih person to a specified police- 
station within 5 days. 

To obtain a licence the motorist has now first 
to satisfy the licensing authorities as to physical 
fitness by declaring on a form that he is not 
suffering from any disease or physical disability 
which might make him a source of danger to the 
public when driving. The liccuce is granted for 
12 months; cost, 5s. 

If a man is not granted a licence on account of 
a disability not in the list, he may be allowed 
to submit to a practical test on payment of a fee. 
but tho licence is only fur the type of cor for 
which he was tested. 

Any person disqualified on physical grounds 
from holding a licence, who applies for or obtains 
one will be liable to 6 months' Imprisonment or 
a line of not more than £50, or both. 

A person under 16 years of age must not drive 
a motor cycle on a road unless on first applying 
for a licence after the commencement of the Act 
he satisfies the licensing authority that he was 
toe period 1st July to 31st December, 
* n toe habit of driving a motor vehicle. 
(Hitherto this age was 14.) 

No person under 17 drive a motor vehicle 
except a motor-cycle or an invalid carriage. 

No person under 21 shall drive a heavy loco¬ 
motive. lorry, tractor, etc. 

Penalty for driving under influence of drink or 


drugs: fine up to £50. or imprisonment 4 months. 

No one may ride pillion otherwise than astride. 
Penalty: fine up to £5. 

The former speed limit of 20 m.p.b. has been 
abolished. Henceforth for— 

Motor-cycles—no limit. 

Motor cars (up to 7 passengers and driver)—no 
limit. 

Motor omnibuses coaches • . . . 85 M.p.nr. 
Heavier goods vehicles . , . . . no v r h 
THE ACT PROVIDES FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THIRD-PARTY RISKS 
ARISING OUT OF THE USE OF MOTOR 
v VEHICLES. 

No one may use or permit another to use a 
6 "“taw there exists in relation to 
the user of the vehicle by the first or that second 
person, as the case may be, an insurance policy 
in resi>ect of third-party risks. Penalty: fine 
W to or 3 months' Imprisonment, or both, 
lhe insurance policy must be one— 

(а) Lssued by an authorised insurer; 

(б) insuring person (or persons) specified in 
the policy in respect of any liabilities in¬ 
curred by him (or them) in case of death 
or Injury to anyone caused by use of the 

* motor vehicle. 

The penalties for dangerous driving have been 
Increased to £*>() for tho first offence, or alter¬ 
natively a terra of imprisonment, and £100 for 
any subsequent offence together with suspension 
of riP e drtyUw Uoence for a period of 6 months. 

In „ 5 aLs ? metes certain amendments in the 

nLio 1 ^ 10 h u? h . way8 - to toe regulation of 
p ubjjc sen-ice vehicles and to the running of 
public service vehicles by local authorities, for 

0 KiiT b, ? l i ^H 11 toe Road Traffic Act, 
1930. published by H.M. Stationery Office. 


January 


SUNRISE 


February 6 
12 
19 
26 

March 5 


April 



• 

• 

8.8 


• 

0 

8.6 


• 

• 

8.2 


• 

• 

7.55 


• 

• 

7.40 


• 

• 

7.35 


0 

• 

7.24 


• 

• 

7,. 10 


• 

• 

0.50 


• 

0 

6.41 


• 

• 

6.25 


• 

• 

6.9 


• 

• 

5.53 


• 

0 

5.37 


• 

0 

5.22 


• 

• 

6.6 


• 

• 

4.51 


• 

0 

4.33 


May 


June 


July 


August 


4.25 

4.13 

4.3 
3.55 

3.49 

3.45 

3.44 

3.45 

3.49 

3.55 

4.2 

4.11 

4.21 

4.31 

4.42 

4.53 

5.4 


October 


December 


• 3 

• 

• 

• 

5.10 

10 

• 

0 

• 

6.27 

17 

• 

• 

• 

6.38 

24 

0 

0 

• 

6.49 

1 

• 

• 

• 

6.1 

8 

• 

0 

• 

0.12 

16 

• 

0 

• 

6.24 

00 

MM 

0 

0 


0.30 

29 

• 

0 

• 

6.48 

6 

• 

• 

0 

7.1 

12 

0 

• 

• 

7.13 

19 

• 

0 

• 

7.25 

26 

• 

• 

• 

7.37 

3 

• 

• 

• 

7.47 

10 

• 

• 


7.56 

17 

• 

• 

0 

8.2 

24 

• 

• 

• 

8.6 

31 

• 

• 

0 

8.8 
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SUNSET TABLE, 1932 



Lon¬ 

don. 

Birming¬ 

ham. 

Car¬ 

diff. 

Edin¬ 

burgh. 

Exeter. 

Glas¬ 

gow, 

Leeds. 

Man¬ 

chester. 

Nor¬ 

wich. 

Jan. 

1 

• 

4.1 

4.3 

4.13 

3.48 

4.18 

3.53 

3.54 

3.59 

3.49 

Jan. 

15 

• 

4.18 

4.21 

4.30 

4.8 

4.35 

4.13 

4.13 

4.18 

4.7 

Feb. 

5 

• 

4.54 

4.58 

6.7 

4.52 

5.10 

4.56 

4.53 

4.57 

4.45 

Feb. 

19 

• 

6.20 

5.25 

6.32 

5.22 

6.35 

5.27 

5.21 

5.24 

5.12 

March 

5 

• 

6.45 

5.51 

6.57 

5.52 

5.69 

5.57 

5.48 

5.51 

5.28 

March 19 

• 

0.11 

6.18 

6.23 

6.23 

6.24 

6.28 

6.17 

6.19 

6 5 

April 

a • • 

2 

• 

6.34 

6.42 

6.47 

6.52 

6.47 

6.56 

6.43 

0.45 


April 

16 

• 

6.58 

7.7 

7.10 

7.20 

7.10 

7.24 

7.8 

7.11 


May 

7 

• 

7.32 

7.43 

7.45 

8.2 

7.44 

8.7 

7.47 

7.48 


May 

21 

• 

7.53 

8.4 

8.5 

8.28 

8.3 

8.32 

8.9 

8.11 


June 

4 

• 

8.10 

8.23 

8.23 

8.50 

8.20 

8.54 

8.29 

8.30 


June 

18 

• 

8.20 

8.33 

8.32 

9.2 

8.30 

9.0 

8.40 

8.41 

8 21 

July 

2 

• 

8.21 

8.33 

8.33 

9.1 

8.30 

9.5 

8.40 

8.41 

8.21 

July 

a 

16 

• 

8.11 

8.23 

8.23 

8.48 

8.21 

8.52 

8.29 

8.30 

8.11 

Aug. 

6 

• 

7.41 

7.52 

7.53 

8.11 

7.52 

8.15 

7.56 

7.57 


Aug. 

20 

• 

7.14 

7.24 

7.26 

7.39 

7.26 

7.43 

7.26 

7.28 

7.11 

Sept. 

3 

• 

6.43 

6.51 

6.55 


6.55 

7.7 

6.52 

6.54 

6.39 

Sept. 

17 

• 

6.12 

6.20 

6.24 

6.27 

0.25 

6.31 

6.19 

6.22 

6.7 

Oct. 

1 

• 

6.40 

5.46 

6.52 

5.50 

5.54 

5.54 

5.44 

5.47 

5.33 

Oct. 

16 

• 

5.9 

5.14 

6.21 

6.14 

5.23 

5.18 

6.11 

5.14 

5.1 

Nov. 

5 

• 

4.27 

4.32 

4.40 

4.25 

4.44 

4.30 

4 .26 

4.30 

4.19 

Nov. 

19 

• 

4.7 

4.10 

4.19 

4.0 

4.23 

4 5 

4.3 

4.7 

3.57 

Dec. 

3 

• 

3.54 

3.57 

4.7 

3.43 

4.11 

3.48 

3.49 

3.53 

3.43 

Dec. 

17 

• 

3.52 

3.54 

4.4 

3.38 

4.9 

3.43 

3.46 

3.50 

3.40 


(By the courtesy of the Automobile Association.) 


MOTOR-CAR SPEED PROHIBITION AND 

CAUTION SIGNS 


(FROM THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB YEAR BOOK) 

The following are the signs em- I 

Ployed on highways:— 


1. For 10 miles or lower limit of 
*I»eed. a white ring. 18in. In diameter, 
with plate below giving the limit in 
figure*. 


Example: 



3. For caution (dangerous corners, 
cross-roads, school. or precipitous 
places) a hollow* red equilateral tri¬ 
angle. lHIn. sides. 

Example: 



2. For prohibition, a solid red disc, 
lbln. diameter. 

Example: 



4. All other notices under the Act 
U) be on diamond-shaped boards. 

Example: 



p * acwl °, n the . n ® ar fi,de of the roai1 hwlng the driver, with their lower edges not 

io* than 8 ft. from the ground, and about llfty yards from the spot to which they apply. 


MOTOR-CAR INDEX MARKS ALPHABETICALLY 

ARRANGED 


The following Is a list, alphabetically arranged, of the Index 
Borough Council* of Great Britain by the Ministry of Transport, 
the Irish Free Htate and the Government of Northern Ireland 

T 11 . 1 ^ Hlbite the reading of the marks still further If autoiiioblllsbi bear in mind that all the marks 
containing an 6 M belong to Scotland. and thane containing an •• I •• to IreLnd 


marks allotted to the County and 
The marks in Ireland are under 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A _ 
A J 
A __ 
AL 
AM 
AN 
AO 
AP 


A 

B 

O 

1> 

E 

F 

O 

II 

I 


K 


JxHidon. 

A R 

Southampton. 

A 8 

Worcestershire. 

AT 

Warwickshire. 

A IT 

( i loucente rshirc • 

A V 

Bristol. 

A W 

Com wall. 

A X 

Ayrshire. 

A Y 

Norfolk. 

A Z 

Meath. 

B 

Yorks. (N. Riding). 

B A 

Bradford. 

B B 

N ottlng hams hire. 

BO 

Wiltshire. 

B 1) 

West Jlavn. 

B K 

Cumberland. 

B c; 

East Sussex. 

BU 


Hertfordshire. 

Nairnshire. 

Klngston-upon-Hull. 
Nottingham. 
Aberdeen (Co.). 
Salop. 

Monmouthshire. 

I>?l<;e*ter»ihire. 

Belfast. 

Lancashire. 

Salford. 

Newca*tlc*on-Tyne. 

Jyelcester. 

N ort liar n ptonshlre. 
Line*. (Lindsey). 
Birkenhead. 
Buckinghamshire. 


BI Monaglian. 

B J East Suffolk. 

B K Portsmouth. 

B L Berkshire. 

B M Bedfordshire. 

B N Bolton. 

B O Cardiff. 

B P West Sussex. 

B K Sunderland. 

B rt Orkney. 

B T Yorks. (K. Riding). 
B U Oldham. 

B V Blackburn. 

B W Oxfordshire. 

B X Oirnuirthenshlre, 

B Y Croydon. 

B Z Co. Down. 
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C Yorks. (W. Riding). 

C A Denbighshire. 

C B Blackburn. 

C C Carnarvonshire. 

C D Brighton. 

C E Cambridgeshire. 

C P West Suffolk. 

C G Hampshire. 

C H Derby. 

CI Queen's County. 

C J Herefordshire. 

C K Preston. 

C L Norwich. 

CM Birkenhead. 

0 N Gateshead. 

C O Plymouth. 

C P Halifax. 

C R Southampton (Boro.). 
CT Lines. (Kesteven). 
CU 8outh Shields. 

C V Cornwall. 

C W Burnley. 

C X Huddersfield. 

C Y Swansea. 

D Kent. 

D A Wolverhampton. 

DB Stockport. 

DC Middlesbrough. 

D D Gloucestershire. 

D E Pembrokeshire. 

D F. D G Gloucestershire. 
DII Walsall. 

DI Roscommon. 

D J St. Helens. 

I) K Rochdale. 

D L Isle of Wight. 

D M Flintshire. 

D N York. 

D 0 Lines. (Holland). 

D P Reading. 

D It Plymouth. 

DS Peeblesshire. 

D T Doncaster. 

D U Coventry. 

T) V Devonshire. 

D W Newport (Mon.). 

D X Ipswich. 

D Y Hastings. 

E 8tatTon.Mil re. 

E A West Hromwich. 

E B Isle of Ely 
E 0 Westmorland. 

E D Warrington. 

E E Grimsby. 

K F West Uurtlei>ool. 

E G Peterlx>ro. 

EII Stoke-on-Trent. 

El Sligo. 

E«T Cardiganshire. 

E K Wigan. 

E L Bournemouth. 

EM Bootle. 

E N Bury. 

K O Barrow in*Fumess. 

E P Montgomeryshire. 

E R Cambridgeshire. 

E ri Perthshire. 

ET Rotherham. 

E C Brtcl.ncck''hlre. 

E V Essex. 

E Vt Huntingdonshire. 

EX Great Vfirru«juth. 

E Y Anglesey. 

P Ease*. 

F A Burton-on-Trent. 

P B Bath. 

F C Oxford. 

F D Dudley. 

F E Lincoln. 

F F Merionethshire. 

P G Fife. 

F H Gloucester. 

FI Tipperary (N. R.). 

I J Exeter. 

F K Worcester. 

F L Soke o' Feterboro. 

F M Chester. 

F N Canterbury. 

F 0 Radnorshire. 

F P Rutland. 

F R Blackpool. 

P S Edinburgh. 

FT Tynemouth. 


F U Lines. (Lindsey). 

F V Blackpool. 

F W Lines. (Lindsey). 

F X Dorsetshire. 

F Y Southport. 

G, GA.OB, GD.GE.GO 
Glasgow. 

GC.GF.GH.GJ.GK.GN. 
GO. GP. GT. GU, GW, 
G X. G Y London. 

G L Bath. 

G M Motherwell & WIshaw. 
G R Sunderland. 

G S Perthshire. 

G V Suffolk (W.). 

H Middlesex. 

H A Smethwick. 

H B Merthyr Tydfil. 

H C Eastbourne. 

H D Dewsbury. 

H E Barnsley. 

H F Wallasey. 

H G Burnley. 

H H Carlisle, 
n I Tipperary (3. R.h 
H J Southend-on-Sea. 

H K Essex. 

H L Wakefield. 

H M East Ham. 
n N Darlington. 

H O Southampton. 

H P Coventry. 

H R Wiltshire. 

H S Renfrewshire. 

H T. H U. H W. H Y Bristol. 
H V Fast Ham. 

IIX Middlesex. 

IA Antrim. 

IB Armagh. 

IC Carlow. 

ID Cavan. 

IE Clare. 

I F CVirk (Co.). 

I II Donegal. 

IJ Down. 

I K Dublin (Co.). 

IL Fermanagh. 

I M Galway. 

IN Kerry. 

IO Kildare. 

I P Kilkenny. 

I R King's County. 

IT Leitrim. 

I U Limerick. 

I W Londonderry. 

IX Longford. 

I Y Louth (Ireland). 

IZ Mayo. 

J Durham. 

J A Stockport. 

J B Berkshire. 

J C Carnarvonshire. 

J D West Ham. 

.T E Isle of Ely. 

J P I-elecstor. 

J G Canterbury. 

J H Hertfordshire, 
d I Tyrone. 

J K Eastbourne. 

J L Lincolnshire. 

•I M Westmorland, 
d N Southend. 

J O Oxford. 

J P Wigan. 

J It Northumberland. 

.1 H Roan and Cromarty. 

J T I>orset*hire. 

J U Leicestershire. 

J V Grimsby. 

J \V Wolverhampton. 

J X Halifax. 

J Y Plymouth. 

K.KAK B.K0.KD 
Liverpool. 

KE. K J. K K. KL. KM. 
K N. k O, k I>. R K. K X 
Kent. 

K F Liverpool. 

K G Cardiff. 

K H Kingston-on-Hull. 

K I Waterford (Co.h 
K S Roxburghshire. 

K U, K W Bradford. 


K V Coventry. 

K X Buckinghamshire 
KY Bradford. 

L Glamorganshire. 
LA,LB.LO,LD.LE,LP, 
LH, LK, LL, LM. LK» 
LO. LP, LR, LT. LU r 
LW.LX.LY London. 

L G Cheshire. 

LI Westmeath. 

L J Bournemouth. 

L S Selkirkshire. 

L V Liverpool. 

M. MA.MB Cheshire. 

MC. 31 D. ME. MF. MG. 
31 H. MK. ML. 31 M. MP, 
M T. M U. M V. M X. M Y 

Middlesex. 

MI Wexford. 

M J Bedfordshire. 

M N Isle of Man. 

3f 0 Berkshire. 

M R. M W Wiltshire. 

31S Stirlingshire. 

N. N A. N B. NC.ND.N E. 
N F Manchester. 

N G Norfolk. 

N H Northampton. 

NI Wicklow. 

N J East Sussex. 

N K Hertfordshire. 

N L Northuml>erland. 

N 31 Bedfordshire. 

N N Nottinghamshire. 

N 0 Essex. 

N P Worcestershire. 

N R Leicestershire. 

N S Sutherlaudshire. 

N T Salop. 

N U Derbyshire. 

N V Northampton. 

NW Leeds. 

N X Warwickshire. 

N Y Glamorganshire. 

O. 0 A. O B,OC,OE.O F. 
O G, O H. 0.1. 0 K. 0 L, 
0 31. ON. OP. OV, OX 

Birmingham. 

O D Devonshire. 

OI Belfast. 

OR,OT.OU 

Southampton. 

O S Wigtownshire. 

O W Southampton. 

0 Y Croydon. 

P. PA. PB. PC. PD. PE, 

pf.pg.ph.pj.pk.pl 

Surrey. 

PI Cork. 

P 31. P N East Sussex. 

P 0. P X West Sussex. 

P P Buckinghamshire. 

P R Dorset. 

P S Zetland. 

P T Durham (Co.). 

P U Essex. 

P V Ipswich. 

P W Norfolk. 

P Y Yorks. (N. Riding). 

Q A. Q C. Q Q. Q S London 

R. RA. RB. RO 

Derbyshire. 

R D Reading. 

RE. RF Staffordshire. 

R G, It S Aberdeen. 

R n Kirorstou-an-HulL 
It I Dublin. 

It J Salford. 

It K Croydon. 

It L Cornwall. 

R M Cumberland. 

It N Preston. 

It O Hertfordshire. 

It P Northamptonshire. 

R R Nottinghamshire. 

It T Suffolk. E. 

It U Bournemouth. 

R V’ Portsmouth. 

R W Coventry. 

R X Berkshire. 

It Y Leicester. 

S. SC. SF. SG Edinburgh. 

S A Aberdeenshire. 
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S B Argyllshire. 

SD Ayrshire. 

SB Banffshire. 

S H Berwickshire. 

S J Buteshire. 

S K Caithness-shire. 

S L Clackmannanshire. 

8M Dumfriesshire. 

8 N Dumbartonshire. 

S 0 Moray. 

S P Fifeshire. 

8 R Forfarshire. 

8 S East Lothian. 

S T Inverness-shire. 

8 U Kincardineshire. 

8 V Kinross-shire. 

8 W Kirkcudbrightshire. 

8 X West Lothian. 

8 Y Midlothian. 

T, T A. T T Devonshire. 
TB,TC,TD,TE. T F. T J 

Lancashire. 
Glamorgan. 
Carmarthenshire. 
Limerick. 

Dorset. 

Lines. (Kesteven). 
Bedfordshire. 
Newoastle-on-Tyne. 
Nottingham. 
Portsmouth. 
Southampton (Boro.). 
Dundee. 

Cheshire. 

Nottingham. 

Essex. 

T X Glamorganshire. 

T Y Nortliuml>erland. 

U. U A. U B, U M Leeds. 


TG 

TH 

T I 

TK 

TL 

TM 

TN 

TO 

TP 

T R 

T 8 

TU 

TV 

T W 


U C London. 

U D Oxfordshire. 

U E Warwickshire 
U F Brighton. 

U G Leeds. 

U H Cardiff. 

UI Londonderry. 

U J Salop. 

U K Wolverhampton. 

U L London. 

U N Denbighshire. 

U O Devonshire. 

U P Durham (Co.). 

U R Hertfordshire. 

U S Glasgow. 

U T Leicestershire. 

U U. U V. U W London. 
U X Salop. 

U Y Worcestershire. 

V. V A Ijinarkbhire. 

V B Croydon. 

VC Coventry. 

V D I^narkshire. 

V E Cambridge. 

V F Norfolk. 

V G Norwich. 

V II Iluddersfleld. 

V J Hereford. 

V K Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

V L Lincoln. 

V M Manchester. 

V N Yorks. (N. Riding). 

V O Nottingham. 

V P Birmingham. 

V U. V U Manchester. 

V S Greenock. 

V T Stokc-on-Trent. 

V V Northampton. 
VW.VX Essex. 


Y Y York. 

W. W A. W B. W E, W J 
Sheffield. 

W D Warwickshire. 

W F Yorks. (E. Riding). 

W G Stirlingshire. 

WH Bolton. 

W I Waterford. 

W K Coventry. 

W L Oxford. 

W M Southi»ort. 

W N Swansea. 

W O Monmouthshire. 

W P Worcestershire. 

W R. W T. W V. W W. W X. 
w Y Yorks. <W. Riding). 

\\ S Edinburgh. 

W V Wiltshire. 

X Northumberland. 

X A. X B. X C. X D. X E. 
X K. X H. X K. X L. X M. 
X N. X O. X P. X R. X T. 
X U. X V. X W. X X. X Y 
London. 

X G Middlesbrough. 

X I Belfast. 

X J Manchester. 

X S Paisley. 

Y. Y A. Y B. YC. YD 

Somersetshire. 

Y E. Y F. Y H. Y K. Y L. 

YM. YN. YO, YP. YR. 
YT. Y U. Y V. Y W. YX 
^ \ Jondon. 

Y G Yorkshire (W. Riding). 

Y I Dublin. 

Y J Dundee. 

Y S Glasgow. 

Z. Z I Dublin. 


MUSICAL SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


m 


Musical signs or notes arc written on a stave of 
11 linen ami 10 spaces, starting at G and finishing 
at F, sometimes called the Great Stave. This is 
aupponed to cover the range of the human voice. 
For convenience, however, music is usually writ¬ 
ten In staves of 5 lines each, the top f> Indng the 
Irchle and the bottom 5 the Baas. The “ normal 
C, which usually can k sounded by all voices, is 
one line Isdow the stave In the Treble and one 
line above the stave in the Bass. The following 
diagram shows which 5 lines of the Grand Stave 
are used for the Treble. Alto, Tenor and Baas 
clefs respectively. 


r 

o 

s 

o 

r 

c 

A 

r 

o 

u 

0 



Signs denoting time or relative value of Hound : 


Mlais*. CrvUUt tx. 


•**»». IxoiiMtaV 
9ma *•*. uuxr. 




Eoidi of the-e notes represents twice the duration 
of fcound of that whl<h co men next In order. 
The sign to the right of each nolo Indicates a 
re«t or silence euunl to its sound duration. 

e In time the figure above a Hoc 

drawn thus mnmn the sta\e 
derate* the length of the pause 
In bars. 

AcrtX. Accelerando. Gradually increasing the 
speed. 

A<Uf or A(t. Adagio. Slow; also name glren 
t/> a mIow movement or piece. 

Ad lib. Ad libitum. Passages so marked may 
** rendered at the will of the t* rformcr. 

And. Andante. Moderately slow: graceful; 
sometimes used as the name of a movement or 
separate piece. 

AjxirtC 9 Animat/). Animated : with aouL 

A few. A tempo. In Ume, 



Dooble iUri. 

Bar. A line drawn perpendicularly across the 
stave, hc pa rating the notes into measures of 
equal length; also the music comprised within 
two such li nes. 

^ I I Bind or tie. Placed over two or 
more notes In the same portion on the stave. 
t ”how they arc to be played us one. 

A Breath-marks. In vocal music, signs 
used to show where breath should be taken. 

“ III Denoting common time: the former 
£3 GJ indicating four crochet* to the bur. 
— — the latter two minims to the bar. 

Cut. Calando. Gradually slower, and with de¬ 
creasing volume of tone. 




O or TrvKU CU1 C. XJU> Trtwr Clef*. PcrBujOef. 

Clef, 'j lie sign placed at the beginning of a stave 
denotes the petition of the middle C of the 
<»m nd St ave In the j lines Isdng used. 

CVescendo. Gradual increase of tone. 

1 ? ) Dash. When place I over or under a note, 
implies a very detached {staccato) style. 

P C. I>a capo. From the beginning : Indicating 
tliat the i»erfonner must return to the loginning 
of the movement, und conclude ul the double 
lr:ir marked Fine. 

_Docrescendo. Gradually Bofter. 

him. Diminuendo. Gradual decrease of tone. 

( ) Dot. W hen added to a note or rest, lengthens 
It by one-half. When phu'ed over or under a 
note, means that its duration should be cut 
short. 

9 Flat. The sign which lowers the pftch of a 
note one semitone. 

Double Flat. Used before a note already 
flat, lowering It another semitone. It is cor¬ 
rected by a flat and a natural. 

/. Forte. Jsmdly : strongly. 

tJ. Fortissimo. Very loud. 
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fx. Sforzando. As loud aa poraible. 
f.p. Forte-piano. Loud, then soft. 

Lcq. Legato. In a smooth and gliding manner. 
Lo. Loco. Indicating to return to the proper 
pitch after having played an octave higher. 
mf. or mff. Mezzo-forte. Moderately loud. 
mp. Mezzo-piano. Moderately soft. 

Mane. Mancando. Dying away, decreasing. 
Marc. Marcato. In a marked manner, empha¬ 
sised. 

M.M. Maelzel’a metronome. 

Denoting that the beat of a crochet 
Is equal to the pulse of the pen¬ 
dulum of Maetad’s metronome, 
with the weight set at 80. 
Natural. Restores a note, which has been 
raised by the sharp or lowered by the flat, to 
its original pitch. 

0U .. 0 T ®. 8 TB = Ottava. An octave—as 8*® alta — 
ottava alia, (to be played) an octave higher; 
8" bos *= ottava bassa . an octave lower. 

V. Piano. Softly. ^ , _ _ 

P.F. or vf. Piano-forte. Soft, then loud. 

PV. Pianissimo. Very sort. 

ppp. Planlsslssimo. As softly as possible. 

/tn Pause or Corona. When placed over a note 
or rest, indicates that it must be held longer 
than its natural length. When over a double 
iKir. Indicates where the piece Is to be concluded 
after a repeat. 

Fizz. Pizzicato. A direction to violinists to 
. twang the string with the Anger instead of 
using the bow. 


Quintuplet. A group of five 
notes played in the time 
of four. 


4 ,,B . Quartette. 

5«»*. Quintette. 

Radio l. RaJdolcendo. Gradually softer and 
sweeter. 

Rail, iiailentar.do. Becoming gradually slower. 


i m 


Ril . Ritardando. 
time. 


Repeat when placed at the 
beginning and end of a pas¬ 
sage or movement, indicates 
that the portion so marked 
is to be played over again. 
Retarding, holding bock the 





Segno. The sign—as Al Segno, to the 6lgn; 
Dai Segno, from the sign. 

Scm.. Semp. Sempre. Always, throughout—as 
sempre legato, smooth throughout; sempre ritar¬ 
dando. continually slackening in time. 

0 ,Jo . Sextet, or Sestet. 

7“\ Septet. 

A V > Sforzando. Denoting emphasis ap¬ 
plied to a particular note or notes. Abbreviated 
«/.. rf ., rjz. 

> Sforzato-piano. A sudden forte followed by 
a diminuendo or piano. Abbreviated efp.. sfz.p. 

# Sharp. The sign which raises the pitch of a 
note one semitone. 

x Double Sharp. Used before a note already 
sharp, raising the pitch by a semitone. It is 
corrected by a natural and a sharp. 

-Slur. Showing that the notes over 

which it Is placed must be played in a smooth 
Ilegato) manner. 

Sos ., So$l. Sostenuto. Sustained; prolonging 
the tone for the full duration of time indicated. 
Spir. Spiritoeo. In a spirited or lively manner. 

Stave or Staff, The hori¬ 
zontal and parallel lines on 
which the notes are placed, 
used to indicate their rela¬ 
tive position as regards pitch. 

Trrm. Tremoiando. With trembling or waver¬ 
ing ; a note or chord played with great rapidity 
so os to produce such an effect. 

3\ Trio. 

T.S. Tasto solo. One key alone: a direction 
to play a part in unison. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Since January 1. 1828, there has beeu compulsory uniformity of Weights and Measures. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGIIT. 

27 11.52 grains . make 1 dram =*27 11.32 grains. 


1 ounce -=*437$ „ 

1 pound (lb.) => 7000 „ 

1 quarter (qr ). 

1 hundredweight (cwt.). 

1 ton (2240 lbs.). 


10 drams . , . 

10 ounces . 

28 pounds . 

4 quarters . 

2u cwt. (112 lbs. 

each) . . , 

This is tbe weight in common use lu all ordinary 
trade dealings. 


4 grains . . . 

0 carats (or 21 
grains). . 

20 pennyweights . 
12 ounces . 

25 iKmnds . 

100 pounds . 

20 hundredweights 


TROY WEIGHT. 

. . make 1 carat. 


M 


l pennyweight. 

1 ounce. 

1 pound. 

1 quarter. 

1 hundredweight. 

1 ton of gold or silver. 


The precious metals are weighed by this ‘•enle. 
Gold plate, or any manufacture of gold, may l>o 
of any of the standards of 18, 15, 12. or 9 carats 
flue gold In every pound troy. The relative value 
of the carat of gold is 10 peunyweights. 


APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. 

20 grains . . . make 1 scruple. 

3 scruples ... ,. 1 drachm. 

8 drachms ... *.1 ounce. 

12 ounces ... •• 1 pound. 

The pound and ounce are the same as In troy 
weight. Medicines are compounded by this 
weight, but drugs are bought and sold by avoir¬ 
dupois. 


APOTHECARIES* FLUID MEASURE. 


00 minims 
8 drachma 
20 ounces 
pints . 
drops 
drachms, 
ounces 


8 

00 

4 

2 


3 ounces 


make 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•• 


•• 


•• 


drachm, 
ounce, 
pint, 
gallon, 
drachm, 
tablespoonful. 
wineglassful. 
tencupful. 


There are 437 J grains lu a fluid ounce 


DRY MEASURE. 

4 gills .1 pint. 

2 pints. 1 quart. 

2 quarts (4 pints) . . 1 little. 

2 pottles t4 quarts) . . 1 gallon. 

2 gallons.1 peck. 

4 pecks.1 bushel. 

3 bushels.1 bag. 

4 bushels.1 coomb. 

5 bushels (or porter’s load) 1 sack of flour. 

8 bushels.1 quarter. 

12 bags (30 bushels) . . 1 chaldron. 

6 quarters (40 bushels) . 1 wey or horse-load. 

2 weys (10 quarters) . 1 last. 


make 1 


WINE AND SPIRIT 
4 gills 
2 pints . 

4 quarts 
03 gallons 
84 gallons 
2 hogsheads or 120 
gallons . . 

4 hogsheads or 252 
gallons . . 


MEASURE, 
pint = 


1 quart 


•• 


gallon 

hogshead 

puncheou 


“Pfc. 

-qt. 

— gal. 
«=hhd. 
■* pun. 


.. 1 pipe or butt—pipe. 


1 tun 


tun. 


ALE. BEER. AND PORTER MEASURE. 


4 gilLs 


. make 1 pint 


Pt. 


2 pints . . 

4 quarts . 
0 gallons . 
2 ft rkins 

2 kilderkins 

3 kilderkins 
2 hogsheads 

30 gallons . 


•• 


1 quart **■ qt. 

1 gallon **gab 

1 ftrkin — ftr. 

1 kilderkin — kild. 

1 barrel '"bar. 

1 hogshead ®hhd. 

1 butt — butt. 

1 American barrel—Am. tor. 
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. MISCELLANEOUS LIQUID MEASURES. 

The Imperial Standard Gallon comprises 10 
Imperial Standard Pounds weight of distilled 
water weighed in air, with water and air at the 
temperature of 02 deg. Fahrenheit, and the baro¬ 
meter at 30 inches. The measure of an Imperial 
Standard Gallon is 277 274 cubic Inches. 

1 hogshead of Claret.46 gallons. 

1 Pipe or butt of Sherry . . . .108 

1 pipe of Port.115 

1 pipe of Madeira.92 

1 pipe of Teneriffe. 100 

1 butt of Lisbon.117 

1 pipe of Malaga . . . . . 105 

1 Pipe of Cider.100 to 118 

1 hogshead of Hock. Ehlne, and 

Moselle.30 

1 hogshead of Cape.92 

1 hogshead of Tent . . . 

1 hogshead of Marsala Bront* 

1 hogshead of Brandy 
1 hogshead of Rum 
1 puncheon of Brandy 
1 puncheon of Rum 
Quarter-cask of Brandy 

Butt of Wine. 126 

Butt of Beer.108 

Tun of Wine.252 


. . 54 

. . 93 

. . 57 

54 to 00 
90 to 100 
90 to 100 
28 


LINEAL MEASURE. 


3 barleycorns 
12 inches . . . 

3 feet .... 
5| yards . . . 

4 poles, or 22 yds. 


make 


M 


1 inch (in.). 

1 foot (ft.). 

1 yard (yd.). 

1 pole (po.), rod, perch. 
1 chain. 


CUBIC 
Cubic Foot 
Cubic Yard 
Stack of Wood 
Whipping Ton 
Shipping Ton 


OR SOLID MEASURE. 

- 1.728 Cubic Inches. 

- 27 Cubic Feet. 21 033 Bushels. 

- 108 Cubic Feet. 

« 40 Cubic Feet merchandise. 

42 Cubic Feet of Timber. 


Ton of Displacement of a Ship = 35 Cubic Feet. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
Mile. Geographical Admiralty Knot, or Nautical 
Mile. 0.080 feet -115 Mile Statute, 
league — 3 miles (obsolete). 

W?e ~ 60 Geographical, or 69 121 Statute 
Miles. 


Inch (In.) . . . 
Nall (1-16) . . 

Palm .... 
Hand .... 
link .... 
Quarter (or a Span) 
Foot .... 
Cubit .... 
Yard .... 
Pace. Military 
Pane. Geometrical 
Fathom 

Rod. Pole, or Perch. 
Chain (100 links) 
Cable's Length 
Furlong 

Mile .... 


72 Points, or 12 Lines. 

2 1 Inches. 

3 Inches. 

4 Inches. 

7 92 Inches. 

9 Inches. 

12 Inches. 

18 Inches (obsolete). 

36 Inches. 

2 Feet. 0 Inches. 

5 Feet. 

6 Feet. 

6| Yanis. 

22 Yards (4 Poles). 

100 Futhoins. 600 Feet. 
40 Rods. 220 Yards. 


.*= 8 Furlongs. 80 Chains. 

320 Rods, 1.700 Yards, 6.280 Feet. 03.300 
Inches. 

'Hie old SoAtU )i Mile was 6.920 feet; 10 8<*>t* 
Miles Is-lng about equal to Hi Statute Miles. 
Eleven Jruh MiUs were equal to 14 Statute Miles. 

SQUARE. SURFACE. OR LAND MEASURE. 
The Square Foot contains 1 U square inches. 

Yard — 9 feet — 1.290 IikIics. 

Itod. Pole, or Perch — 301 yards — 2721 feet. 
Chain - 16 rods - 484 yanlx - 4.350 feet. 

Jtood - 40 rod* - 1.210 yards - J0.H90 feet. 
Acre — 4 roods — 160 rods — 4.810 yards. 

Yard of I And — 30 acre* — 120 roods. 

Hide - 100 acres — 400 roods. 

Mile — 640 acres — 2.560 roods — 0,400 chains — 

• 102,400 rods, poles, or perches, or 3.097.600 

square yanls. 

An Acre rougMy stated lias four equal sides of 
69* yards : aeruraU measurement gives each 
side 208 71 feet. 

The sides of a square half acre would be 147 681 
feet, and of a square quarter-acre 104 366 feet. 
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METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Lineal Measure. 

iThe unit for length is the metre, 
yds. ft. In. 

0 0 03937 

0 0 3 9370 

1 0 33708 

10 2 9 7079 

109 1 1 079 : 

1 10-79 


10 millimetres, or 
10 centimetres 
10 decimetres 
10 metres 
10 decametres .. 

10 hectometres 1093 


1 centiin. 

1 declin. 

1 METER. 
1 decani. 

1 Lee to in. 

1 kilom. 


Surface, or Square Measure. 

100 centlares, or 119 6 bo. yds. = 1 ARE. 
100 ares .. 2 471 acres = l hectare. 

A centiare measures 1 196033 sq. yard. 

Solid Measure (Wood), 
cub. ft. 

10 centlsteres, or 3 6317 = 1 deoistere. 

10 deHsteres .. 35 317 = 1 store. 

A eentistore measures 610 28 cubic inches. 

Carnicili/. 

The unit for capacity Is the litre, 
qts. pints. 

|1 centilitre 


gals 

10 millilitres, or 0 0 0 0170077 


10 centilitres 


10 decilitres 


10 litres 


10 decalitres 


•• 


0 0 0 176077 


0 0 1 76077 


or lOcub.c. 
1 decilitre 
or 100 cub. 


.. 2 0 1 0077 


22 0 0 077 


{? 

c 

f 


litre or 
cub. c. 
decalitre 
or cent I* 
Btere. 

(1 hectolitre 
l or deoistere. 
kilolitre, 
or stere, or 
ub.uietre. 
a pint, or 


V UI 

{i 

' Cl 


1 centigr. 
1 declgr. 

1 gramme. 
1 decugr. 

1 hectogr. 
1 kllogr. 


Volt 


Electromotive 
n»>out 92 6 


10 hectolitres ., 220 0 0 77 ■=> 

A millilitre measures 00176 of 
0000275 of a bushel. 

IF« \Qht. 

The unit for weight Is the gram, 
lb. oz. drains. 

10 inllllgramnies. or 0 0 0 0056438 

10 centigrammes ,.0 0 0 056438 

10 decigrammes .. 0 o 0 56438 ■ 

10 grammes ,. 0 0 6 6438 • 

10 decagrammes „ 0 3 8 43 » 

10 hectogramines2 3 4 38 • 

A milligramme measures 01543 of a grain. 

ELECTRICAL MEASURES. 

The chief unit* ax generally accepted by elec¬ 
tricians are ax follows :— 

force lx equal to 
Ikt cent, of thut 
given by one Danlell's battery 
cell. , 

Ohm . . Resistance equals the resistance 

offered to the paxxagc of a 
current of electricity by a thread 
of mercury 106 cm. long and 
1 mm. croon section at the tem¬ 
perature of melting Ice. 

Equals one million ohms. 

Current equals the current 1 volt 
will drive through 1 ohm. 
Quantity equals 1 aui|>crc flowing 
for I second of time. 

Capacity equals 000001 coulomb 
at 1 volt pressure. 

NNatt. . . Power equals 44 ft. Iba. per minute. 

IhKtrd of Trade Unit, officially defined ax M the 
energy contained In a current of one thousand 
amperes flowing under an electromotive force 
of 1 volt during an hour." 

Kilowatt hour equals one Board of Trade Unit. 
One Board of Trade Unit will keep a 20-candle 
Incandescent metal nliimeut lamp alight for about 
33 hours. 

740 Watts equals 1 horse-power. 

HAY AND STRAW MEASURE. 

Truss of Straw. 36 IIh. Truss of Old Hay. 66 lbs. 
Truss of New Hay (to September 1st), 60 lbs. 
Load. 36 Trusted,—Straw. 11 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 11*.; 
Old Hay, 18 cwt.; New Huy, 19 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. 

SCOTCH LIQUID MEASURE. 

4 gills . . , make 1 muU hkln. 

2 mutrhklns. 1 choppln. 

2 chopping . .. l pint. 


Megohm 

Ampere 

Coulomb 

Microfarad 
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Clove, cZ. 
Stone, st. 
Tod, id. 
Wey, tev- 
Pack, vk. 
8ack, sk. 


WOOL WEIGHT. 

7 lbs. 

2 Cloves - 14 Ibe. 

2 Stones - 1 qr. 

6* Tod - 1 cwt. 2 are. 14 lbs. 
240 lbe. 

2 Were * 13 qre. or 364 lbs. 


Last, la. -12 Sacks - 39 cwt. 

WORSTED YARN MEASURE. 

Wrap. 80 yards; Hank. 500 yards = 7 Wraps. 
Counts are reckoned according to the number of 
hanks in a lb. 


COTTON WOOL WEIGHT. 

Cotton Wool. Bale variable; U.S.A. average 
477 lbe.; Egyptian. 719 lbs.; East Indian, 390 
lbs.; Brazilian, 220 lbe. 


COTTON YARN AND SILK MEASURE. 
Thread =» 1| yards. 

Lea, or Skein =» 120 yards. 

Hank = 7 Skeins, or Leas **= 810 yards. 

Spindle « 18 Hanks. 

Reels of ICotton vary from 30 to 1.700 yards, 
but the length must be correctly specified. 

FIS FI MEASURE. 

Fresh Herrings are sold by the Cron, containing 
371 imperial gallons except on the West Coast. 
Isle of Man. and in Ireland, where they are sold 
by the Mazr, which contains 5 long hundreds of 
120 each. On the East coast of England they 
are sold by the Last, which contains 13.200 fish. 
They art* counted by the Warp. which Is 4 llsb. 
33jWarps =* 1 Long .Hundred. 132; 10 Hundred 
= 1 Thousand. 1.320; 10 Thousand « 1 Lost. 
13,200. A barrel of cured herrings in Scotland 
must always Ik* 265 imperial gallons; a barrel of 
anchovies contains 3u 11*. 


BREAD WEIGHT. 

1 peck loaf.17 

1 half peck loaf.8 

** quartern l«xif.4 

1 quartern (or quarter peck) of Hour 8 

• Bakers are not allowed to sell bread by the 
peek or quartern. It is generally sold In 4-lb. 
and 2-lb. loaves (usually called quartern and 
half-quartern loaves). 


!bs. oz. drs. 
fl 2 

11 1 
5 8* 
8 0 


COAL WEIGHT. 

11 jl>^. 1 stone. 

11*.1 quarter. 

112 Uis. 1 cwt. 

20 cwt.. ton. 

* jack. 1 cwt. 

1 largo sack.2 cwt. 

21 tons 4 cwt.1 barge or keel. 

20 keels (424 tons). . . . 1 ship load. 

7 tons. 1 room. 

Water . A cubic Inch of water weighs 2521 grains. 
.. . A gallon of water weighs 10 11*. 

.. . A cubic foot of water weighs 02 32 lbs. 

Flour . 100 lb. of wheat produce* 70 ll>s. of flour. 
,. . 100 11». of flour produces 130 lbs. of bread! 

MEASURES OF TIME. 

60 Seconds.^ 1 MluiPe 

60 Minutes.= 1 H(>ur 

24 Hours. ,-,1 Day. ’ 

(23 h. 56 in. 4 8. -= 1 Sidereal Day.) 

7 Hays. =1 Week. 

~ 1 Lunar Month. 

23. 29, 30. or 31 Days . . = l Calendar Month. 

12 Calendar Months . . - 1 Year. 

36.> i Days . . . . 1 Common Year. 

366 Days.1 Leap Year. 

300d. 5 h. 43 in. 45*5^. . . = 1 Tropical Year. 

MISCELLANEOUS WEIGHTS. 

Almonds . . boxes. 2 ^ 11*. 

Apples . . barrels . . . 125 to 150 IhV 

_.case* . . . . 40 to 53 lbs. 

Butter . . casks (Danish) . . . 1 cwt. 

.. . . . kegs.66 lbs! 

..... boxes (Australn. A N.Z.) 50 11*. 

Camphor . . boxes. 1 cwt 


Coal . 

• 

. sock . . . 

• 

. 224 UmJ 

•t • 

• 

. chaldron . . 

• 

85 bushels 

Cocoa 

• 

. bags . . . 

• 

1 to 2 cwt. 

Coffee 

• 

. bags . . . 

• 

11 to 1* cwt. 

Currants 

• 

. bags . . . 

• 

• 

. . 56 lbe. 

Eggs . 

• 

. standard case . 

* 

. 12X120 

•• • 

• 

. (120 «■ long hundred) ? 

Flour 

• 

. sack . . . 

• 

280 lbe.- 

•• • 

# 

. barrel (U.8.) . 

• 

. 190 lbe. 

•• • 

• 

. peck . . . 

• 

14 lbe. 

Golden Syrup metal drum 


• 1 cwt. 

Hides . 

• 

• last . . . 

• 

• 12 dozen 

Honey 

• 

. gallon . . . 

# 

. 12 lbe. 

Hope . 

• 

. bag . . . 

• 

280 lbe. 

•• • 

• 

♦ pocket . . . 

• 

li to 2 cwt. 

Lard . 

• 

, boxes (U.S.) . 

• 

• 56 lbs. 

,, • 


. pails . . . 

• 

. . 28 lbe. 

Lemons 

• 

. cases 

• 

. 300 each 

Lentils 

• 

. pocket . . . 

• 

. 100 lbe. 

Meat . 

• 

. stone . . . 


. . 8 lbs. 

Oranges 

• 

. cases (Denia) 

200 to 1064 each 

M ■ 

• 

. boxes (Jaffa) . 

• 

. 144 each 

Pepper 

• 

. bags . . . 

• 

108 lbe. 

Pork . 

• 

. barrel . . . 

• 

224 lbs. 

Rice . 

• 

. bags 

• 

. 168 lbe. 

•• • 

• 

. pockets (American) 

100 lbe. 

Raisins 

• 

. boxes . 

• 

7. 14. 28 lbe. 

tSoap. soft 

. firkin . . . 

• 

. . 64 Ib9. 

,, • 

• 

. barrel . 

• 

256 lbs. 

Sultanas 

• 

. bags . . . 

• 

. . 56 lbs. 


• 

. boxes . 

• 

. . 28 lbe. 

Sugar (cubes) cases . . . 

• 

. . 1 cwt. 

t . (gran.) bags . . . 

• 

. . 2 cwt. 

„ (errs.) . 

• 

. . 2 cwt. 

Sago 

• 

.bag ... 

• 

. 112 lbs. 

Tar . 

• 

. barrel . . , 

• 

261 gallons 

Tea 

• 

. chests (Indian). 

• 

. 120 lbs. 

. 

• 

. i chesta 

• 

. . 65 lbs. 

■■ . 

• 

. chests (Ceylon) 

• 

120 lbs. 

.. . 

• 

. .. (China) 

• 

90 to 100 lbs. 

Tobacco 

• 

. hogshead . . 

• 

12 to 18 cwt. 

l argentine 

. barrel . . . 

224 to 280 lbs. 

Wool . 

• 

. sack 

• 

. 304 lbs. 


inch .... 
foot (12 Inches) 
YARD (3 feet) . 
fathom (0 feet) 
pole (61 yanls) 
chain (22 yards) 
furlong (220 yanls) 
mile (8 furlongs) 


IMPERIAL TO METRIC. 

Linear Measure. 

* 25*400 millimetres, 

= 0*30480 metre. 

=* 0*014383 METRE. 

* 1 8283 metres. 

“ 50202 

- 20 1168 .. 

= 201 168 

= 1 0093 kilometres. 

Square Measure. 

0 4516 8Q. centimetres. 
0*2903 sq. decimetres. 
0*836126 sq. metre. 

25 293 8q. metres. 

10*117 ares. 

0*40468 hectare. 

250 00 hectares. 

Cubic Measure, 

1 cub. in. ...» 16 387 cub. centimetres. 

1 C iS& <1728 CUb '.}“ 0 0 -8317 cub. metre. 

1 cub. yd. (27 cub. ft.)» 0*764553 „ 

Measures or Capacity. 

. = 1-42 decilitres. 

. => 0*508 litre. 

. - 1136 litres. 

. = 4*5459631 LITS. 

. - 9*002 litres. ! 
. - 3 637 decalitres. 1 
. =» 2*900 hectolitres. 


1 sq. In. 

1 sq.ft. (144 sq. In.) 
1 sq. yd. (9 sq. ft.) 
1 perch (301 sq. yds.) 
1 rood (40 perches) 
1 ac. (4.840 sq. yds.) 
I sq. mile (640 ace.) 


1 


1 gill . 
i pint (4 gills) . . 

mart (2 pints) 
l GALLON o quarts) 
l l>eck (2 gallons) 

1 bushel (8 gallons) . 

1 quarter (3 bushels) 


Apothecaries Measure. 

. . . = 0*050 millilitre. 


1 minim. 

1 fluid scruple 
l fluid dcluii. (60 minims) 
l fluid ounce (8 drachms) 

I Pint. 

1 GALLON (8 pints or\ 
160 fluid ounces) . ./ 

Avoirdupois 
1 grain "....«= 

I dram.«= 

1 ounce (10 drachms) 

1 POUND (16 oz 
7.000 grains) 


iwf • — 


- 1*184 millilitres. 

» 3*552 

- 2*84123 centilitres, 
= 0*568 litre. 

* 4-5459631 litres. 

Weight 
0 0648 gramme. 
1*772 grammes. 
28-350 .. 

046359243 

K’GRAM 
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(112 lbs.) 
ton (20 cwt.) 


1 stone (14 lbs.) . . = 6-350 kilograms. 

1 quarter (28 lbe.) . = 12-70 
hundredweight (cwt.) l = /50 80 „ 

. . / l 0-5090 quintal. 

r 1 0160 tonnes or 
• * 11016 kilograms. 

Troy Weight. 

1 grain.= 0 0649 gramme. 

1 pennyweight (24 grains) = 1 5552 grammes. 

1 troy ounce (20 penny- oi.iaoc 
weights) . . . ./ J1 1Uj& •• 

1 troy pound (12 oz.) . = 373 2420 


Apothecaries Weight. 


1 grain . . . . 

1 scruple (20 grains) 

1 drachm (3 scruples) 
1 oz. (8 drachms) 


0 648 gramme. 
1 296 grammes. 
3888 ## 

31 1035 „ 


Note.—O ne litre equals 1.000 cubic centi¬ 
metres. and one millilitre equals one cubic 
centimetre. 


EQUIVALENTS OF METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN TERMS OF 
IMPERIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR USE IN TRADE. 

METRIC TO IMPERIAL. 


Linear Measure. 

1 millimetre (mm.) 

(1-lOOOth m.) = 0 03937 inch. 

1 ccntlmr. (l-100th in.) => 0 3937 

1 decimetre (l-10th in.) = 3 937 inches. 

r 39 370113 INCHES. 

1 METRE (m.) . . «=» 3-280843 FEET. 

I 1 0936143 YARDS. 
1 decametre (10 m.) . = 10-936 yards. 

1 hectometre (100 in.) = 109 30 

1 kilometre (1000 m.) . = 0 02137 mile. 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


1 square centimetre . 

1 sq. decimetre (100 sq 
centimetres) 

1 bq. metre (100 eq. deci 
inetreH) .... 

1 are (100 sq. metres) 

1 hectare (100 ares or 
10.000 «q. metres) 


0 15500 sq. in. 
15-500 sq. In. 


10-7039 sq. ft. 
1-1960 sq. yds. 
119 00 


•• 


•• 


2-4711 acres. 


Cubic Measure. 


1 cubic centimetre . . = 

1 cubic decimetre (c.d.h — 
(1.(XX) cub. centimetres)/ 

1 cub. metre ( 1,000 cub. I 
decimetre#) . • ./ 


0 0610 cubic in. 

01 024 cubic In. 

35 3166 cub. ft. 

1 307954 .. yd3. 


Measures of Capacity. 

1 centilit. (l-10Uth litre) . . = 0 07 gill. 

1 decilitre ll-10th litre) . . = o 170 pint. 

1 LITRE.= 1 759S PINTS. 

1 decalitre (10 litres) . . = 2 2 gallons. 

1 hectolitre (100 litres) . . = 2-75 bushels 

Weight. 


1 milligm. (l- 1000 th gin.) 
1 centigin. ( 1 -lOOtli gin.) 
1 dccigm. (l- 10 th gin.) . 
1 gramme (1 gin.) 

1 deengm. (10 gin.) 

1 hectogin. (100 gin.) . 

i Kilogram (1.000 gin.) 

1 myriagm. (10 kilog.) . 
1 quintal (100 kilog.) 

1 tonne (1.000 kilog.) 


1 gramme (1 gin.) . . 


1 gramme (1 gin.) . . 


A roirduj>ois 
= 0 015 grain. 

- 0 154 .. 

= 1 543 grains. 

15132 „ 

= 5 04 4 drains. 

3 527 oz. 

_ ( 2-2046223 LB8. or 
t 15432-3564 Grains 
= 22 016 lb. 

1 969 cwt. 

= 0 984 ton. 

Troy. 

__ / 0 03215 oz. troy. 

115-432 grains. 

A votht caries, 
0-2572 dnu-hm. 
0-7716 scruple. 

15 432 grains. 


PAPER 


Paper was originally made from nig. but now- 
wood pulp Is chiefly used, but in conjunction 
with mg and esimrtn for the better kinds. Ordi¬ 
nary common " News " Is ail wood. in the flrst 
case the wood is tom into small shreds between 
sulked rollers and converted Into pulp. Unless 
chcmhally treated.the papermade from" Mechan- 
Ical Pulp." as It is called, turns brown quickly, 
and to obviate this, the pulp is treated by the 
" Sulphite M process and l>eoomen “ Clicrnlcal 
Pulp." and the paper retains Us colour much 
better when c-xi***ed t/j light. Pag or Esparto 
Grass (a coarse gnt*H growm much In N. Africa) 
Is added In various proportions to the chemical 
pulp to give the paper toughness and loetter bulk. 


Various matter, such as Size, etc., is added to 
the pulp t/» obtain the various "Surfaces" and 
do away with the pirousness. and so make the 
papers capable of taking Inks. Various grada¬ 
tions of surface are obtained by rolling with hot 
or cold rollers, called " Callcnderlng." So-culled 
" Art " or Enamelled paper lias the surface treated 
with China Clay, mid a very smooth surfm*c can 
be obtained, better adapted for ver> flue half-tone 
block printing. The descriptions of pai>cm are: 
H.C. or Sup.-Cu!d : M.F. or Mill Finish; E/8 or 
Engine-Sized; T/S or Tub-Sized. Engine-size is 
mixed with the pulp. Tub-Sized means that the 
paper Is run through a vat containing Size. 


EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS. Based upon Demy (3935 sq. ins.) 


Name. 


Size. 

8 q. Ins. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Demy. 

(224 

X 17|) 

303! 

11 

15 

20 

Post. 

(191 

x 154) 

29H| 

8 ! 

111 

16 


Large Poet. 

Medium. 

(21 

x 164) 

3464 


134 

17 


(23 

x l*» 

414 

hi 

151 

21 


Itoral. 

(25 

X 20) 

500 

14 

194 

25 


Elephant ....... 

(28 

X 23) 

644 

18 

211 

32 


Imperial. 

(30 

x 22 ) 

060 

i«4 

254 

33 


Double Foolscap. 

(27 

X 17) 

kraSftW 1 .y 

12 I 

174 

23 


Double Crown. 

(30 

X 20) 

0 (XJ 

16J 

22 ( 

30 


Double Large Post. 

(33 

X 21) 

693 

19! 

264 

35 


Double Demy .. 

(35 

X 224) 

7874 

22 

30 

40 

Double Royal. 

(40 

X 25) 

• 1000 

28 


601 

Quad Crown •.. 

Quad Demy. 

(40 

X 30) 

- 1200 

33| 


61 

(45 

X 35) 

- 1575 

41 


80 

Grammes per square metre. 


41 

56 

76 
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SPORTS RECORDS 


ROWING 

UNIVERSITY BOAT RACK 


Instituted 1829. Present Course. Putney to Mortlake, 41 miles. 



Including 1925, 

83 races rowed. Oxford won 40: Cambridge, 42. 

Dead heat, 1 

(1877). 



min. 


Lengths 





Lengths 



sec. 

won by. 



min. 

sec. 

won by. 

1914 

Cambridge . . 

. 20 

23 

4? 

1925 

Cambridge 

. *21 

51 

1915-1919 No race. 




1920 

Cambridge 

. 19 

29 

5 

1920 

Cambridge . . 

. 21 

11 

4 

1927 

Cambridge . . 

. 20 

14 

3 

1921 

Cambridge . . 

. 10 

45 

1 

1928 

Cambridge . 

. 20 

25 

10 

1922 

Cambridge . . 

. 19 

27 

4? 

1929 

Cambridge 

. 19 

24 

7 

1923 

Oxford 

. 20 

54 

i 

1930 

Cambridge 

. 19 

0 

2 

1924 

Cambridge . 

. 18 

41 

4? 

1931 

Cambridge . . 

. 10 

20 

2? 


The first race rowed in outriggers was In 184G. First race In present style of boats without keels 
1875. Sliding seats used for the first time 1873. Record Time. 18 min. 29 sec. (1911) by Oxford. 

• In 1925 Oxford boat waterlogged. Cambridge finished alone. 


HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA. 

Course: 1 mile 550 yards. 


Grand Challenge Cup for Eight Oars. Instituted 1839. 




min. 

sec. 



min. 

sec. 

1010 

Magdalen (Oxford) . . 

7 

19 

1023 

Thames. 

6 

45 

1911 

Magdalen (Oxford) .... 

1 

o 

1924 

Leander . 

8 

3 

1012 

Sydney R.C. 

7 

8 

1925 

Leander . 

6 

53 

1913 

Leander Club. 

7 

11 

1926 

Leander . 

6 

56 

1914 

Harvard B.C. (U.S.A.) . 

7 

20 

1927 

Thames. 

7 

16 

1015- 

1019 No regatta. 



1928 

Thames. 

6 

56 

1920 

Magdalen (Oxford) .... 

7 

24 

1929 

Leander . 

7 

0 

1921 

Magdalen (Oxford) .... 

0 

54 

1930 

London R.C. 

6 

59 

1922 

Leander . 

7 

30 

1931 

London R.C. 

7 

33 


HENLEY DLAMOND 

CHALLENGE SCULLS. 




Open to all amateura duly entered 

according to rules. 





min. 

sec. 



min. 

sec. 

1911 

W. D. Kinnear, K»n’ton R.C. . 

8 

14 

1924 

J. Bereaford (Thames) . . . 

10 

32 

1912 

E. W. Howell. Vikings R.C. . 

8 

49 

1925 

J. Beresford (Thames) . . . 

8 

28 

1913 

C. MeVIlly. Tasmania . 

8 

49 

1926 

J* Bercsford (Thames) . . . 

8 

45 

1914 

Giuseppe Sinlgaglia. Italy . 

9 

0 

1927 

U. T. Lee (Oxon.) .... 

9 

6 

1915-1519 No race. 



1928 

J. Wright (Argonaut, Canada) 

A 

24 

1920 

J. Be res ford. jun.. Thames R.C. 

8 

57 

1929 

L. Gunther (Holland) 

H 

42 

1921 

F. E. Eyken (Delft Unlv.) . . 

8 

26 

1930 

J. S. Guest (Don Rowing Club. 


1922 

W. M. Hoover (Duluth. U.S.A.) 

0 

32 


Toronto, Canada) 

8 • 

29 

1923 

M. K. Morris, London U.C. 

8 

23 

1931 

R. Pearce (Leander. Canada) . 

10 

3 


A.A.A. RECORDS. 1931. 


UK) yds.. Page. Blackhenth II.. 10 sec. 

220 ydj., Murdoch. Glasgow Unlv. A.C.. 221 nee. 
410 yds.. Rampling. Mllocurlan A.C.. 48? see. 

1 Mile, Hampson. Achilles A.C.. 1 min. 54} sec. 

1 Mile. Thomas. U.A.F. and Surrey A.C.. 4 rain. 
10} see. 

4 Miles, Buhls, Elswlck II., 19 min. 49{ sec. 

120 yus. Hurdles, I-orvl Burghley, Achillea A.C., 
14? ecc. 

440 yds. nunUc?, Facelll. Italy, 54? sec. 

7 Miles Walk. F;iger'*c. Italy, 53 min. 32 sec. 


2 Miles Steeplechase, Evenson. Salford H.. 10 min. 
3(3? sec. 

High Jump, Gray. Polytechnic H.. 0 ft. 

I*ong Jump. De Boer, Holland. 23 ft. 8 In. 
Putting Weight. Darauyi, Hungary. 49 ft. 11? in. 
Hammer, Skold. Sweden, 108 ft. 0 in. 

Javelin. Sunde, Norway, 199 ft. 4? In. 

Pole Vault. Lindblad. Sweden. 12 ft. 9 In. 

440 yds. Relay. Achilles A.C.. 432 Pec. 

Throwing the Discus. Madarasz, Hungary. 141 ft. 
41 in. 


HORSE RACING 


Owner. Ilorse. 

1908 Major E. Loder. Spearmint 

1907 Mr. R. Croker . Orby . 

1908 Chov. Ginistrelll . Signori- 

netta . 

1909 King Edward ITT Minoru . 

1910 Mr. Falrie . . Lemberg . 

1911 Mr. J. B. Joel . Sunstar . 

1012 Mr. W. Rapliael . Tagalle . 

1013 Mr. A. P. CunllfTo Aboyeur . 

1914 Mr. H. B. Duryea Durbar II 

1915 Mr. S. Joel . . Pnmmcm. 

1918 Mr. E. Hulton . Fifinella . 

1917 Mr. Falrie . . Gay Cru¬ 

sader . 

1918 Lady J. Douglas. Gains¬ 

borough 

1010 Lord Glanely. . Grand 

Parade 


THE DERBY. 


Jockey. 
D. Maher. 
J. Re iff. 


W. Bullock, 
n. Junes. 

B. Dillon. 

O. Stem. 

J. Rciff. 

E. Piper. 

M. MacGoe. 
8. Donoghue. 
J. Childs. 

S. Donoghue. 

J. Childs. 

F. Temple- 
man. 


Owner. 

1920 Capt. G. Loder . 

1921 Mr. J. B. Joel . 

1922 Lord Woolaving- 

ton 

1923 Mr. IL Irish . . 

19*24 Lord Derbv . 
1925 Mr. H. E. SlorrLs 
19*20 Lord Woolaving- 

ton 

1927 Mr. F. Curaon . 

1928 Sir H. Cunllffe- 

Owen . 

1929 Mr. W. Barnett . 

1930 The Aga Khan . 

1931 Mr. J. A. Dewar 


norse. Jockey. 
Spion Kop F. O'Neill. 
Humorist S. Donoghue. 
Captair 

Cuttle . S. Donoghue. 
Papyrus . S. Donoghue. 
Sansovino T. Weston. 
Manna . S. Donoghue. 

Coronach J. Childs. 

Call Boy . E. C. Elliott. 

Felstcad . H. Wragg. 
Trigo . . J. Marshall. 

Blenheim H. Wragg. 
Caniero- 

nian . F. Fox. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The terms are for four years, and no President has served more than two terms. 


George Washington.1789 

George Washington.1793 

John Adams.1797 

Thomas Jefferson.1801 

Thomas Jefferson.1805 

James Madison.1809 

James Madison.1813 

James Monroe.1817 

James Monroe.1821 

John Quince? Adams.1825 

Andrew Jackson.1829 

Andrew Jackson.1833 

Martin Van Buren.1837 

General Win. Henry Harrison (died April 4) 1841 
John Tyler (elected from Vice-President) . 1841 

James Knox Polk.1845 

General Zachary Taylor (died July 9. 1850) 1849 
Millard Fillmore (elected from Vice-Presi¬ 
dent) .1850 

General Franklin Pierce.1853 

James Buchanan.1857 

Abraham Lincoln. 1801 

Abraham Lincoln (assassinated April 14 
Bame year).1805 


Andrew Johnson (elected from Vice-Presi¬ 
dent) .1865 

General Grant.1869 

General Grant.1873 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes .... 1877 

Gen. J. Abram Garfield (died April 19. 1881) 1881 
Gen. Chester A. Arthur (elected from Vice- 

President) .1881 

Grover Cleveland.1885 

General Benjamin narrison.1889 

Grover Cleveland.1893 

W. McKinley.1897 

W. McKinley (assassinated same year) . 1901 

Theodore Roosevelt (elected from Vice-Pres.) 1901 

Theodore Roosevelt.1905 

William Taft.1909 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson.1913 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson.1917 

Warren G. nanllng (died Aug. 2. 1923) . 1921 

Calvin Coolidge (elected from Vice-Pres.) . 1923 

Herbert Hoover.1929 


ELEMENTS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 



Mean 
distance 
from Sun. 
Millions of 
Miles. 

Sidereal 

Period. 

Sy nodlc 
Period. 

Inclina¬ 
tion of 
Orbit to 
Ecliptic. 

Diameter. 

Maas 

compared 

with 

Earth. 

Period of 
Rotation 
oil Axis. 

Hun . . . 


Yre. 

Days 

Days 

• 

• 

Miles 


d. h. 

ill. 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

804.307 

332.000 

25 7 

48 

Mercury 9 . 

36 0 

0 

88 

no 

7 

0 

3.008 

0 05 

25 

42? 

Venus 9 . 

07 2 

0 

225 

584 

3 

24 

7.000 

0 82 

23 

21? 

Earth $ . 


1 

0 


0 

0 

7.913 

1 00 

23 

50 

Mars 6 . . 

1415 

1 

322 

780 

1 

51 

4.200 

Oil 

24 

374 

Jupiter U . 

483 3 

11 

314 

399 

1 

19 

90,25 4 eq. 

} «« { 

9 

60 

Sat uni H . 







84.778P. 

9 

50 

886 0 

29 

107 

378 

0 

30 

75.100 

} 05 { 

10 

144 

Uranus U . 




* 



07,200 

10 

38 

1.782-8 

84 

7 

370 

0 

46 

31,900 

15 

10 

49 

Neptune *•? 

2.793 4 

101 

280 

3074 

1 

47 

32.900 

17 


THE SEASONS (1932). 

Spring opens.March 20 1 Autumn opens.Scptcml>cr 23 

Bummer .June 21 I Winter.December 22 

The longest day Is June 22. The shortest day December 22. 


QUARTER DAYS. 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

Indy Day.March 25 I Michaelmas.September 20 

Midsummer.June 24 l Christina*.December 25 

SCOTLAND. 

Oandiemas.February 2 I Lamina*.August 1 

Whitsun.May 15 I Martinmas.November 11 

HALF QUARTER DAYS. 

ENGLAND. 

February 8 . | May 9. | August 11. | November 11 . 


SOME LENGTHY TUNNELS 


Simplon. Bwiaa-Itnlian Frontier 
Ht. Gothard do. . 

1/iUchbenr. Switzerland 
Mont Cenis, France .... 

Arlberg, Tyrol. 

Taurau. 

Otera. N. Zealand .... 
Severn. G.W.Ily. England . . 


Mile*. MIIch. 

. 124 Totley, L.N.E.R. England. 34 

. 91 Htniihedge. L.M.K. .. . . 3 in. 04 yd*. 

. 91 Woodhead. L.N.E.R.3 

. 8 Mersey. 14 

. 0 * - 

. 64 Moffat. U.H.A. (Water) ....... 0 

. 64 Marseilles, France (for Barges) .... 5 

. 44 Holland Tubes. N.Y. (for Rood Traffic) . 1 | 
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THE LONDON 


1697 to Jane 1720. 
June 1720 to 1760. 
1760 to 1784. 

1784 to 1821. 


(1) Britannia (Fig. A). (2) Maker’s 
Head erased (Fig. B). 

(1) Leopard’s Head Crowned (Fig. C). 

(4) Lion Passant (Fig. D). 

(1) Leopard's Head Crowned (Fig. E). 

(4) Lion Passant (Fig. F). 

(1) Leopard's Head Crowned (Fig. E). 


Mark. (3) Date Letter. (4) Lion's 


(2) Maker's Mark. 
(2) Maker’s Mark. 


(3) Date Letter. 
(3) Date Letter. 


pard's Head Crowned (Fig. E). (2) Maker’s Mark. (3) Date Letter. 
(4) Lion Passant (Fig. F). (5) Reigning Sovereign’s Head. The 
first two years of King’s Head. i.c. 1784-1785 the head is to Left and 
intaglio, after that It was turned to Right i n relief. 




1697 
Mar. to 
May 

15 

1716-17 

1 

1736-7 


1756-7 


1776-7 


1706-7 

1697-3 

IS 

1717-18 


1737-8 


1767-8 

m 

1777-8 

m 

1707-8 

1698-9 

© 

1718-10 


1738-9 

m 

1758-9 

E) 
«■ ■» 

1778-0 

© 

1798-9 

1099-1700 


1710-20 


1739-40 


1759-60 


1770-80 

(B 

1799-1800 

1700-01 


1720-21 

@ 

1740-41 


Geo. III. 
1700-61 

© 

1780-81 

H 

1800-01 

1701-2 

© 

1721-2 


1741-2 

m 

1761-2 


1781-2 

m 

1801-2 

Anno 

1702-3 


1722-3 


1742-3 


1702-3 


1782-3 

© 

1802-3 

1703-4 

if 

1723-4 


1743-4 

os 

1703-4 


1783-4 

m 

1803-4 

1701-5 


1724-3 


1741-5 


1704-5 


1784-5 

QD 

1804-5 

1705-0 

i 

1725-0 


1745-0 


1705-6 


1785-6 


1805-6 

1700-7 

p 

1726-7 


1740-7 

i 

1706-7 

ed 

1786-7 

0 

1800-7 

1707-8 

sj 

Geo. ir. 
1727-8 


1747-8 

la) 

1707-8 


1787-8 

SI 

1807-8 

170S-9 

150 

1728-9 


1749-0 

B3 

1708-0 


1783-0 


1808-0 

1709-10 


1720-30 


1740-50 

m 

1709-70 

@ 

1780-00 

m 

1809-10 

1710-11 

0 

1730-31 


1750-51 


1770-71 

m 

1790-91 

0 

1810-11 

1711-12 

0 

1731-2 


1751-2 


1771-2 

a 

1791-2 

SI 

1811-12 

1712-13 


1732-3 

m 

1752-3 

m 

1772-3 

© 

1702-3 

m 

1812-13 

1713-14 

IS 

1733-4 


1753-4 

ug 

1773-4 


1793-4 

© 

1813-14 

Geo. I. 
1714-15 

on 

1734-5 

© 

1751-5 

© 

1774-5 

QD 

1704-5 

m 

1814-15 

1715-16 


1735-C 

m 

1755-8 


1775-6 

m 

1705-0 

0 

1815-16 


SIGNS OF 
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SILVER MARKS 

1821 to 1890. (1) Leopard* 


1800 to 1898. 

1896 to present day. 


(1) Leopard's Head Uncrowned (Fig. G). (2) Maker's Mark. (3) Date 

Letter. (4) Lion Passant (Fit?. H>. (5) Reigning Sovereign's Head. 
As above, but without Sovereign's Head as Duty on Silver was withdrawn. 
(1) Leopard’s Head Uncrowned (Fig. J). 12) Maker’s Mark. (3) Date 

Letter. 14) Lion Passant (Fig. K). 


Note.—T he date letter is usually changed at the end of May. and that accounts for two years 
appearing opposite each mark. 





© 

© 

a 

CD 

© 

a 

m 

m 


1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 10 

1819- 20 

Geo. IV. 

1820- 21 

1821-2 * 

1822- 3 

1823- 4 

1824- 6 

1825- 0 

1826- 7 

1827- 8 

1828- 0 
1829-30 



© 



0 



m 


WIU. IV. 

1830- 31 

1831- 2 

1832- 3 

1833- 4 

1834- 5 
1885-6 


i is 


1830-7 

Vic. 

1837- 8 

1838- 0 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 2 

1842- 3 

1843- 4 

1844- 5 
1815-6 

1846- 7 

1847- 8 

1848- 9 

1849- 50 

1850- 61 


m 

© 

m 

m 

QQ 


m $ 
« $ 

0-60 

0-61 ^ 


El 





1848- 9 @ 

1849- 50 fg l 

1850- 61 Qj) 

1851- 2 gj 

1852- 3 UJ 

1MM (g 

1854-5 

1865-6 


1856- 7 

1857- 8 

1858- 9 

1859- 00 

1860- 61 
1801-2 
1802-3 
1863-4 
1664-5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 
18C7-8 

1808- 9 

1809- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 2 

1872- 3 

1873- 4 

1874- 6 

1875- 6 



m 

© 

© 

© 

ffj) 


1876- 7 

1877- 3 

1878- 9 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-2 
1882-3 

,1833t4 

1884- 5 

1885- 6 

1886- 7 

1887- 6 


© 

© 

© 


,ea ^ (E 

1681-5 (J 

1885-6 QQ 

,8sM CD 

1887-8 (m] 

1683—9. (g) 

1880-90 
1800-91 Qpj 

1891- 2 (qj 

1892- 3 Jp*j 

1803-4 g 
1894-5 g 
1805H5 (U) 


1890-7 


1016-17 

1897-8 


1017-18 

1693-9 

© 

1018-19 

1899-1000 

© 

1010-20 

1009-01 


1029-21 

Ed. VII. 
1901-2 

© 

1021-2 

1002-3 

m 

1022-3 

1003-4 

© 

1023-4 

1904-5 

© 

1024-5 

1005-6 ' 

© 

1025-6 

1900-7 

© 

1020-7 

1007-8 


1027-8 

. 1008-9 


1023-0 

1009-10 


1020-30 

Geo. V. 
1910-11 

© 

1039 31 

1011-12 

m 

1931-2 


1892-3 

1803-4 

1894-6 

1805-6 


1012-13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 
1015-10 


THE ZODIAC 

,iOe 





N/EM 


c^a 


xAU* 




s * 
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The: Connoisseur Chart of China Marks. 


x 


f 


+ B 7 

Bristol. 



?4t?X 


Bow. 







S' 

<St* 

a 




& 

f 


© 

41 e® 

hlcv. ChiutA. Coalrort 





& 

Jk 


NANT-GARW 

c w. 


NANTCARW. 


PJO PN 

^ 300 


Ciktwh Dinar. 

DcwrOiLiALA. LonoTon Kali. Minton. Pi nxton/ 1 

XII 

21 

2+ 

jjrvmtld- 

Swansea 

^ <&> ill 


14 

KPM 

H|<r. 

A * * M 

| A 

y, ATJ& Dresden ,}ty 


2 t* A H L 1 N . CAPODlliONTi 

o » c 

A DL N. 

t m AM* INTMAL 




f -V-fT- &Tg a* p^rC . Kyxwmnmc 


[M 


v/WT/1 


IVA C & 


Reprinted by courteay of " The Connoisseur.” 


Useful Terms for China Collectors. 


J?rJr^;\T' dL,n .‘ dc “rt?U™ term applied to 
P° Uc p '7 hlc “ is ,na,|e semi-transparent by adding 
bone to the other in Ate rlalfi use e in its manufacture. 

1 orcelain. —Semi-irur:yparcn* potterv made 
from natural clays, no bone belt,., used. For 
example :—Chinese. Dresden. Limoges, etc. 

Lustre Ware.—P ottery decorated with gold 
silver, or copper. 

Biscuit.-—T he first stage of china nfer being 
nred. It is white and porous, and rvadr for 
decoration. 


Ironstone Cjtixa, Semi-Porcelain Silicon 
' jus* a. etc.—Trade terms applied to fine qualities 
of earthenware. 

Earthenware. —A descriptive term to distin¬ 
i' °paque pottery from china, stoneware, 

I terra-cotta, etc. 

Decoration on the ware, after it 

has oeen glazed. 

L : I; ^ I , l ‘ t;i ^ / ^ ' 7 ” Decora tlon on the ware when 
it is in biscuit state. 


POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 


xt 1 * a ctd9 : Scltituric. Nmuc, Muriatic i 
NitroMuiuatic. *! 

Antidote.--<Jhci]k. whiting, carbonate of sola j 
carbonate of magnesia In water, milk and white 
of egg and olive oil. very thick lime water. 

Carbolic Acid. —Stomach pump with care, and ! 


with water until no smell. Then give sul¬ 
phate of soda in solution, then olive oil, milk and 
white of egg in water. 

Piiosrnoans.—An emetic containing a table- 
spoonful of mustard or salt. 

A n/ idotc .—Teaspoonful of very old turpentine. 
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ELECTRICITY METERS 


Two Types. 

1. Clock dials of the same type as a gas meter. 



Read from left. If pointer Is between two 
numbers, read the lower. Take no reading of 
smaller dials if any. Above example la reading 
6947. 

2. Cyclometer dials on which figures appear In 


openings: each dial (except units dial) moves 
one figure for a complete revolution of the dial 
to the right. 



Read from the left. If two figures are showing 
in units opening, read the lower. Take no notice 
of smaller or red dials if they appear in con¬ 
junction with the others; these are for testing 
purposes only. Above example is reading 5947. 


GAS METER 



The top dial Is only used as a test dial, and 
has nothing to do with the record of gas consumed. 


Dial. 

One Complete 
Revolution of 
Hand Records. 

Each figure. 

1 to 9. 

on Dial Records. 

A. 

1. 000.000 cubic feet. 

100.000 cubic feet. 

II. 

100.000 do. 

10.000 do. 

C. 

10.000 do. 

1 .000 do. 

D. 

1 .000 do. 

100 do. 


Commencing with dial A, write down the 


smaller of the two figures between which each of 
the hands is standing, unless the hand is between 
9 and 0, when put down 9. 

Add 00 after the figures so set down, and you 
hare the present state of the index. 

Deduct the state of the index previously re¬ 
corded. anil you have the figures representing the 
consumption of gas since the lust reading. The 
accompanying index reads 701.500. If the reading 
a month before hn l been 640.600. the consump¬ 
tion during the month would have been 6 U .900 
cubic feet. 


THE MEANING OF “A THERM.” 

A Therm is 100.000 British Thermal Units 
( B.l h. U.). 

A British Thermal Unit Is the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of 1 lb of 
water 1 degree Fah. 

The nuintier of Therms In 1.000 cubic feet of 
gas of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot « 

1.000 cubi c feet x 500 B . Th.U. 

100,000 


5 Therms. 


The numlier of cubic feet of gas that will 
produce one Therm — 

Wfi - cubic feet. 


BRITISH GAME. FISH AND SPORTING SEASONS. 


Black Game, from August 20 to December 10; 

but In Somerset. Devon, and New Forest, from 
y September 1 t/j December 10 . 

Blackcock— August 20 to December 10. 
Buck-hunting—August 20 to September 17. 
Bustard—September 1 to March 1. 

Red Deer hunted—August 20 to September 00. 
Male Deer (Ireland)—October 20 to June 10. 
Fallow Deer (I re hind)—June 20 to Michaelmas. 
Kola faliout)—April 20 to Octoiler 28. 
Fox-hunting—October to Lady Day. 

Fox Cuba—August 1 to first Monday In November. 
Grouse-shooting—August 12 to December 10. 
Hare-hunting—October 29 Pi February 27. 
Iiare-ooundng—Between September and March. 


Hind—Hunted In October, and again between 
April 10 and May 20. 

Moor Game (Ireland)—August 20 to December 10 . 
Oyster Season—Sep tern be r to April. 

Partridge-shooting—Septemlier 1 to February 1 . 

Pheasant-shooting—Octolier 1 to February 1. 
Ptarmigan—August 12 to December 10 . 

Quail—August 12 to January 10. 

Rabbit*—Between Octolier and March. 

Salmon—February 1 to September 1 . 

Salmon, rod-fishing—November 1 to September. 

I rout-fishing—May 1 to September 10 . 

I rout, in the Thames—April 1 to September 10. 
Woodcock—November to January. 


Game in England—Hare, pheasant, partridge, grouse, and moor fowl 

Game In Ireland—Same os England, with the addition of deer, black game, landrail, quail, and 
Bustard. 

Game in Scotland—Same as England, with the addition of ptarmigan. 


Beer . 

Porter 

Ale . 

Cider 

Perry 

Elder 

Moselle 

Tokay 

Ithinm 


PERCENTAGE OF ALCOHOL IN WINES. 


4 0 

Orange . 

. 112 

Canary . 

4 6 

Bordeaux 

. 116 

Sherry . 

7-4 

Hock . . 

. 116 

Vermouth 

8 6 

Gooseberry . 

. 118 

Cape . 

8*8 

Champagne . 

. 12 2 

Malmsey 

0 3 

Claret . . 

. 13 3 

Marsala . 

9 6 

Burgundy . 

. 13 6 

Ratafia . 

10 2 

Malaga . 

. 17 3 

Madeira . 

11 0 

Lislsiu . 

. 18 6 

Port . . 


SPIRITS, ETC. 


. 18-8 
19 0 
19 0 
19 2 

19 7 

20 2 
21 0 
21 0 
23*2 


(Mracna . . . 27 0 

Aniseed . . 3.T0 

Maraschino . . 34 0 

Chartreuse . . 43 0 

Gin .... 51 0 

Brandy . . , 63-4 

Rum .... 53 7 

Irish Whisky . 63 9 

Scotch Whisky 54 3 
MuUiall, 
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HOW TO CORRECT PRINTERS’ PROOFS 


CCLfJ. 


6*£d 

Soap i s nelcfby civilised people the world* oveyft J ^ / 
and the wide popularity that it enjoys, Kdue to Ma 




£-c. 

x x 


/Km/. 



f 

i 


popularity that it enjoys 
the successful formula found by Andrew Pears 
in 1789 and to the supreme care and lengthy time 
taken inyjm^jfJfacture. 

S.CCLjzJ. Only the purest materials are cHosen, and 

are subjected to a refijfMg process which 
definitely expels all alkaline matte^pgivuig the 9/ 

soap that pure transparency for Which it ~~\j // 

has become world-famous Incidentally, 

glycerine which is to be iound in all > toilet soaps, 

and which is usually extracted for *44** purposes, ^ 

is retained in Pears’ Soap. This is another 

reason for Pear.^soothing and preserving action 

upon the skin. After extremely careful re ^4 H 

fining^which imparts a beautiful transparency 

,;o the soap, come months of slow maturing, 

/ / during which period the soap takes on thaj^rich J 

amber cokjr so appealing to the ey ^ ttl 

* The exceptional time taken for this maturing 

assures the complete elimination of al^noisture ^ 
from the tablet, enabling it to outlast two, or 
even three cakes of ordinary toilet soapj /hus 
it is no exaggeration to say that the manufacture 
of Pears' Soap begins where other soaps leave 
olf. js uch care in preparation guarantees not 

’(exceptional purity, but exceptional con- ^ 
sistenqTj of quality and imperviousness to 
^climatic (conditions. So thayho^matter when 

or wherJyou buy/Pears’ Soapyit will always be & 3 / 

' W f- — equajyfresh, equally^fragrant and long lasting, m * 
which (fact largely explains ffrrrr wide use in ti 6 / 
countriesloverseas. 


hit 


of/ 


N-T. 
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EXPLANATION OF CORRECTIONS 


Line 1.—Reset flush In capitals; reset bold. 

.. 2.—Reset bold; alter to 44 r/\ 

.. 3.—Alter 44 Is 44 to M are. 4 ' 

.. 6.—Insert 44 Its ”; transpose 44 un. M 

.. 7.—Reset in Bmnll capitals; alter small cap 
to lower case. 

8.—Replace battered type; Insert space be¬ 
tween II. 8 nud 9. 

.* * 9.—Replace full stop by comma. 

Lines 10-11.—Space lines full width. 

Line 11.—Full stop for comma and slightly more 
space. 

12. —Reset In Roman; delete quotation 

sign. 

13. —Let it stand. 

„ 15.—Insert apostrophe, 
n 10.—Insert hyphen. 


Line 17.—Aline and Insert comma. 

„ 18.—Reset In italics; delete extra space 
after the line. 

19.—Insert 44 very.*' 

.. 20.—Insert 44 u 44 and continue paragraph. 

,. 22.—Delete 44 6." alter 44 d ** to 44 p,” and 
insert space. 

.. 24.—Commence fresh sentence. 

27.—Commence new paragraph, and turn 

«« j •• 

Lines 28-33.—Equalise spacing of lines. 

Line 28.—Close up. 

30. —Equalise spacing. 

31. —Insert quotation signs. 

.. 32.—Alter wrong fount “ a,' 4 and push down 
rising space. 

.. 33.—Alter 44 their 44 to 44 its. 44 


The following shows how the opposite page will read after the corrections have been made:— 


UNDOUBTEDLY the high esteem in which Pears’ 
Soap is held by civilised people the world over, 
and the wide popularity that it enjoys, are due to 
the successful formula found by Andrew Pears 
in 1789 and to the supreme care and lengthy time 
taken in its manufacture. 

Only the purest materials are chosen, and 
these are subjected to a refining process which 
definitely expels all alkaline matter, giving the 
soap that pure transparency for which it 
has become world-famous. Incidentally, the 
glycerine which is to be found in all toilet soaps, 
and which is usually extracted for other purposes, 
is retained in Pears' Soap. This is another 
reason for Pears' soothing and preserving action 
upon the skin. After extremely careful re¬ 
fining, which imparts a beautiful transparency 
to the soap, come months of slow maturing, 
during which period the soap takes on that very 
rich amber colour so appealing to the eye. 
The exceptional time taken for this maturing 
assures the complete elimination of all moisture 
from the tablet, enabling it to outlast two, or 
even three cakes of ordinary toilet soap. Thus 
it is no exaggeration to say that the manufacture 
of Pears’ Soap begins where other soaps leave 
off. 

Such care in preparation guarantees not only 
exceptional purity, but exceptional consistency 
of quality and imperviousness to climatic 
conditions. So that no matter when or where 
you buy “ Pears' Soap,” it will always be equally 
fresh, equally fragrant apd long lasting, which 
fact largely explains its wide use in countries 
overseas. 


WATERFALLS 

Feet. 

Kaleteur Falls. B. Guiana . ... 822 Great Fall*. Orange Itlver . . . 406 

Victoria Falla. Zambesi.415 Niagara Falls, Canada . . . . ! i 105 
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SIZES OF TYPE 

The following are the names and sizes in ordinary usefor printed matter in books, 

pamphlets, and newspapers :— 


Diamond 

A hcndrtrt forty year* ago. PEARS* SOAP 
was Invented, and Its popularity haa incmaacd from 
ttaead# to decade, U being known sod used la e*«ry 
part of tbe world. 

Pearl 

A hundred and forty years ago. Pears' 8oap was 

Hurt 

A hundred and forty years ago, Pears' Soap wag 

Nonpareil 

A hundred and forty years ago, Pears’ Soa 

Minion 

A hundred and forty years ago, Pears’ 

Brevier 

A hundred and forty years ago, Pear 


Bourgeois 

A hundred and forty years ago, P 

Long Primer 

A hundred and forty years ago, 

Small Pioa 

A hundred and forty years ago 

Pica 

A hundred and forty years 

Enoush 

A hundred and forty 


STYLES 

Caslon Old Face 

“ Pears’ Cyclopaedia ” has 

Centaur Italic 

“Pears’ Cyclopaedia” has the 

Antique 

“ Pears’ Cyclopaedia ” has the 

Italian 

"Pears 5 Cyclopaedia ” has the 

Plantin 

“ Pears’ Cyclopaedia” has t 

Modern 

“ Pears’ Cyclopaedia ” has the 



It is usually flown on the following dam 
April 23 St. George’s Day 
May 0 Anniversary of the King's Accession. 
•• 24 Empire Day. 

•• 26 The Queen's Birthday. 


OF TYPE 

Foubnieb 

“ Pears’ Cyclopaedia ” has 

Baskerville 

“ Pears’ Cyclopaedia ” 

Cheltenham Itauo 

“ Pears * Cyclopaedia ” has 

Garamond Itauo 

“ ■ Tears* Cyclopaedia ” b 

Bold Old Pace 

“Pears’ Cyclopaedia” 


THE UNION JACK 

The present Union Jack is composed of threo 
heraldic crosses, viz., the crow of St, Andrew, 
forming the blue and white basis; upon which 
lies the red and white cross of St. Patrick; and 
upon the whole rests the red and white cross of 
St. George, dividing the flag vertically and hori¬ 
zontally. The original Union Jack combined 
only the St, George and St. Andrew crosses, 
r.nd was adopted on the accession of James VI. 
of Scotland to the throne of England under the 
title of James I. in 1003. No further alteration 
was made In the flag until January 1st, 1801, 
when the Irish Parliament was dissolved and the 
Act of Union came Into force. 

| June 3 The King’s Birthday. 

•• 4 ,. ., „ (Official Celebration). 

.. 23 The Prince of Wales’s Birthday. 

Oct. 21 Anniversary of Trafalgar. 
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THERMOMETER 

COMPARISONS. 
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t? 

hi 

O 


u 


ct 

UJ 

cC 

cc 

►— 

s: 


2 

< 

c 

UJ 


u 

o 

cc 



The Fahrenheit thermometer, in general use 
throughout the British Empire and the United 
States, was Introduced in 1714. and is an adapta¬ 
tion of the thermometer invented by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and described by him in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1701. Newton's lowest point 
was that of freezing, his highest that of boiling 
water, his starting point, however, being the heat 
of the human body, which he called by the round 
numl)er 12. the duodecimal system being then in 
use; that is. he divided the space between the 
freezing point and the temperature of the l>ody 
into twelve parts. When Fahrenheit took the 
thermometer in hand he divided each of Newton's 
degrees into two parts, so getting a more minute 
record, while he got lower temperatures than 
freezing by using a mixture of Ice and wilt for his 
zero. Newton used linseed oil as the fluid, but 
mercury came into general use as more convenient. 
The boiling j*»int of a Fahrenheit thermometer is 
212 *. the freezing point 32*. 

The centigrade thermometer. In general uso 
In France, has o for its freezing i»olnt and zero, 
and loo for boiling point. The temperatures 
below freezing point are Indicated by a minus 
sign - prefixed to the degree number. Thus 
-12 C means 12 centigrade degrees of frost, 
while -12 F means 12 degrees below 0*. or 44 
Fahrenheit degrees of frost. 

The German thermometer, the Reaumur, gives 
O' as the freezing point, and feU* as the boiling 
point. 

Readings of any one of these three scales can 
be converted Into those of any other by the 
following rules:— 

Reaumur to Centigrado x 5-f-l 
.. to Fahrenheit x U-r 4 *32 
Fahrenheit to Reaumur -32 0 x 4 
.. to Centigrado -32--0 x5 
Centigrade to Reaumur x 4ffi 
.. to Fahrenheit x 9-r&»32 


Reaumur—Water solidifies ... o # 

Centigrado .. ... ()• 

Fahrenheit .. .. ... 32* 

Hal-ammoniac ... o # 


BANK AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


In Rwjlawl awl Iretowl it Is ordained that tho 
Bank Holidays shall lie : Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, the Moieiay In Whitsun Week! first 
Monday in August, the 20th day of December (or 
the 27th iihould the 26tli be a Humbly). Ireland 
has in addition a special Bank Holiday on rtt. 
Patrick!* Day, March 17th. 

The Block Exchange is also closed on January 
1st. May 1st and November 1st. in addition to 
the Bank Holidays. 

Empire Day <May 24th. the birthday of Queen 
Victoria) La still observed in the Customs and 


certain other Government establishments as a 
holiday. 

in SoAlawl It in enacted that the Bank Holidays 
observed shall lie : New Year's Day. Christmas 
Day (should either of the ulwvc days fall on a 
Hunday, the following Monday shall be a Bank 
Holiday), G<xsJ Friday. Iirst Monday In May, 
first Monday In August. 

There are also one day each annually of special 
Bpring and Autumn holiday In Edinburgh: and 
one in Glasgow on the Fair Saturday In July. 
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PSEUDONYMS 

UNDER WHICH WELL-KNOWN WRITERS AND OTHERS 

HAVE BEEN OR ARE KNOWN. 


Achurst, Janet, Mrs. Charrington. 

Adams, Stephen, Michael Maybrick. 

Adeler. Max, Charles Heber Clark. 

Alexander, Mrs.. Mrs. Alexander Hector. 
Amyand, A., Major Arthur Haggard. 

Anderson. Mary. Mine. A. Navarro. 

Ane of that Ilk, Prof. W. E. Aytoun. 

Annunzio. Gabriele d\ G. Rnmpaguetto. 

Anstey, F., Thomas Anstey Guthrie. 

Ape (Vanity Fair caricatures). Carlo Pclegrtni. 
Arlon, G. L. Chesterton. 

Artist (Unknown), Joseph Pennell. 

Ashwell. Lena, Mrs. Arthur Playfair. 

Aster, Adelaide, Mrs. George Gross mi tli, Jun. 
Atlas, Edmund Yates. 

Bab, W. S. Gilbert. 

Baird. Dorothy, Mrs. H. B. Irving. 

Baron do Book Worms, H. W. Lucy in Punch. 

04 Beachcomber/ J. B. Morton. 

Bede, Cuthbert, Rev. Edward Bradley. 

Bell. Acton, Anne Broute. 

BeD/Currer Charlotte BrontG. 

Bell. Ellis, Emily J. Bronte. 

Belloc, M. A., Mrs. Lowndes. 

Berwick. Mary. Adelaide Anne Proctor. 

Biglow, Hosea. James Russell Lowell. 

Billings. Jodi, Henry Wheeler Shaw. 
Birmingham. George A., Ucv. J. 0. Ilannay. 
Bloom, Ursula. Mrs. U. H. Gower-Robinson. 
Bobbin. Tim, John Collier. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. T. A. Browne. 

Bon (faultier. Prof. W. E. Aytoun and Sir Theo 
Martin. 

Bouverie. Bartholomew. W. E. Gladstone. 

Boz. Charles Dickens. 

Bnuldon, Miss M. E„ Mrs. Maxwell. 

Brcitmann, Hans. Charles G. Inland. 

Brown, Torn, Thomas Hughes. 

Brown. Tom. the Younger. Thomas Moore. 
Bystander. The. Goldwln Smith. 

Callum. Beg., J. C. O. Mack. 

Cambridge, Ada, Mrs. George F. Cross. 
Carmichael. Marie. Marie C. Stnjw. 

CjutoII. Lewis, Rev. C. Lutwklgc Dodgson. 

( hudlclgh. Arthur. Mr. Lilllas. 

Clear, Claudius. Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 

Clepve, Lucas. Mm. Kingscote. 

ClelHhbotlmm. Jcdedlab. Sir Walter Scott. 
Cobblelgh. Tom. Walter Raymond. 

Collett, Stephen. T. Byerley. 

Connor. Ralph. Rev. C. W. Gordon. 

Conrad, Joseph, Joseph C. Korzeuiowskl. 
Conway. H. Derwent. Henry W. Inglis. 

Conway. Hugh. F. J. Fargu*. 

(oo-ec. W. Sylvester Walker. 

Cornwall Barry. Brvan WaUer Procter. 

Country Parson. Rev. A. K. II. Bovd. 

Craddock. C. F... Mary Noailles Murfree. 

Crawley. Oapt.. G. F. Pardon. 

(rayon. Christopher. J. Ewing Ritchie. 

Cmyon. GeofTn>>, Washington Irving. 

H u. Uetxher-stowc. 

Lrulhcr, Benedict G. a. ^ila 

C)-nicu«. Martin Anderson. 

Datronet. 0. U. Sims. 

Danbjr, Frank. Mrs. Julia Fmnkau. 

Dane. J. Cleinence. Miss Winifred Ashton. 
DawrerMeld, John. Oswald Cr.uefurd. C.M.G. 
i> a nl. Sydney, Sir Douglas Straight. 

Dell, Ethel M., Mrs. Savaire. 

D'llarilelot. Guy. Mrs. Rhode*. 

Doctor Syntax, WUllam Cooinbc. 

Dods, Mck. Mrs. Johnstone. 

Donovan. Dick. J. E. Muddock. 

Dooley. Mr.. F. P. Dunne. 

Duncan. Sarah Jeannette. Mr>. Everard Cotes 
I^urrin. Carolas, G. Auuuste Emile Durand. 

Ea«lo. Solomon. J. C. Smilre. 

Ella, diaries Lamb. 

Eliot. Georec. Mrs. J. W. Crops nft Marion Evans. 
Emery. W Inifred. Mrs. Cyril Maude. 

•EnR Ish Geutlemun, Thos. Newte. 

Englhih Opium Eater. Thomas de Quinccy. 
•Ennuyee, Mrs. A. Jameson. 

" Erskine Gower." Duchess of Sutherland. 

'Et trick. iShepherd. James Hogg. 


M Evoe/’ E. Y. Knox. 

Falrlegh, Frank. Frank E. Smedley. 

Fairlesa. Michael. Margaret Fairiesa Barber. 
Fane. Violet, Lady Currie. 

Field. Martyn. F. W. Homer. 

Fieldmouse. Timon. W. B. Rands. 

Fllomena. Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 

Fin-Bee, Blanchard Jerrold. 

Fisher. Paul, W. A. Cbatto. 

Fitzvlctor. John. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Five of Clul>8, Richard A. Proctor. 

Flaneur. The. Edmund Yates. 

Florry, J., Frank Reman. 

Forbes. Athol, Rev. Forbes A. Phillips. 

Forrester, Frank. H. W. Herbert. 

Foucher. Paul. Victor Hugo. 

France. Anatole. Jacques Anatole Thlbault. 
Froissart. Jean. Alphonse Daudet. 

Garrett, Edward. Mrs. Isal>ella Fyvic Mayo. 
Gerard. Dorothea. Mme. Ixmgard de Longarde. 
Gerard. Morice. Rev. T. Jessop Teague. 

Glyn. Elinor, Mrs. Clayton Glyn. 

Gorky. Maxim. Alexei Maximovich Pyeshkov. 
Goslet, Paul. Chas. Lever. 

Graduate of Oxford. John Buskin. 

Graham. Ennis. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Gray. MaxwcD. Miss M. G. Tuttiett. 

Gushington, Impulsla, Lady Dufferin. 

Gvp. Comtesse de Martel. 

Hal. Dane, Haldane McFall. 

Halifax, Clifford, Dr. E. Beaumont. 

Hall. Owen. James Davis and II. H. Lusk. 
Hamlet, Edith. Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
HaminergntTer^tein. Hans. Henry W. Longfellow. 
Hay. Ian. John II. Beith. 

Hewitt. Martin. Arthur Morrison. 
lUU. Ileadon, F. Grainger. 

Hobbes, John Oliver, Mrs. Cmlgie. 

Hoffman, lTofessor, Angelo Lewis. 

Homely, Joslas. John Bradford, 
nope, Anthony, Anthony Hoi>e Hawkins. 

Hope, Ascot t R.. It. Hoik; Moncrieff. 

Hope, F. T. L.. Dr. Farrar. 

Hotspur, H. M. Feist. 

Howard, Keble. Kchle Bell. 

Hughes. Annie. Mrs. Edmund Maurice. 

Hutton, G. M., Mrs. Mona Caird. 

Ian Maclaren, Rev. John Watson. 

Iconoclast. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 

Ignatius. Father. Rev. J. I,. Lyne. 

Ingohlsby. Thomas, Rev. R. H. Barham. 

Iron. Ralph. Olive Schreiner (Mis. Cronwright). 
Jersey. Mr., Mrs. Jjmgtry. 

Jules Verne. M. Olchewitz. 

Katharine Tynan, Mrs. II. A. Hinkson. 

Kendal. Mrs.. Mrs. W. H. Grimston. 

King. Alice. Mrs. A. King Ham 11 ton. 

Kipling, Ailcu M.. Mrs. J. M. Fleming. 
Knickerbocker. Dledricb, Washington Irving. 
I-afargue. Philip, Dr. Joseph Henry Phil pot. 

Le Breton. John. Miss M. Uarte-Potts and T. 
Murray Ford. 

T.c Fnnu. J. S., J. Sheridan. 

Lehmann, Eliza. Mrs. HerUrt Bedford. 

Ixjrun. Nicholas, Vladimir Ullanov. 

1 -evi, Eliphas, Alphonso L. Constant. 

Limner. Luke. Lord Leighton. 

Little. Thomas, Thomas Moore. 

Logrollcr, Itlchanl I as Gallienue. 

Lougway, Hugo A., Andrew Lang. 

I^otJirop, Amy, Anna B. Warner. 

Ludlow. Johnny, Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Lyall, Edna, MLss Ada Ellen Bayly. 

Maartenn, Maarten, J. H. W. Van der Poorten- 
Schwartz. 

M’Graith. Terence. Sir Henry Arthur Blake. 
McGrath. Mrs. Arthur, Ro&ita Forbes. 

Mackay, Marion. Marie Corelli. 

Mackenzie, Marian. Mrs. Smith Williams. 

Maclaren. Ian. Rev. John Watson. 

Madge (in Truth), Mrs. C. E. Humphry. 

MAitland, Thomas. Robert Buchanan. 

Malet. Lucas. Mary St. Leger Harrison. 

MallcchOj Mlchlng. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Man of Kent, Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 

Manners, Mrs. Horace, A. C. Swinburne. 
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Marinin, Ethel Edith, Mrs. J. A. Porteous. 
Mansfield, Katherine, K. Beauchamp. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton-Murry. 

Markham, Mrs., Mis. E. C. Penrose. 

'• Marmaduke," of Truth . C. E. Jerninghain. 
Marryatt, Florence. Mrs. F. Lean. 

Mathers, Helen. Mrs. Reeves. 

Meade, L. T., Mrs. Toulmin Smith. 

Medium Tom Plum. Mostyn T. Piggott. 

Meredith. Owen. Lord E. R. Bulwcr Lytton. 
Merlin (The Examiner). Lord Tennyson. 

Merriman, Henry Seton. H. S. Scott. 

Miller. Joaquin. C. II. Miller. 

Montbanl, G., Charles Auguste Loyes. 
Montgomery, Charles Montague. Sir T. Dick 
Lauder, Bart. 

Moore. Eva, Mrs. Henry Esmond. 

Mulholland, Rosa. lady Gill>ert. 

Mulock. Dinah Maria, Mrs. Craik. 

Nautlcus, Owen Seaman. 

Noilson. Julia, Mrs. Fred Terry. 

Neruda, Mine. Norman. Lady Hull6. 

Nilsson. Mine. Christine. Countess Miranda. 
Nunquam. Robert Blatcbford. 

Ogilvy. Gavin. Sir J. M. Barrie. 

Oldcastle, John. WUfrid MeyneD. 

OldBtyle. Jonathan. Washington Irvin 
Oliver. Stephen. W. A. Chntto. 

One of the Finn." Anthony Trollope. 

Oram, Mona K., Mrs. Arthur Grenville. 

Orczy. Baroness. Mrs. Montague Barstow. 

0 Hell. Max. Paul Blouet. 

Oulda, Louise de la RamCe. 

Oxenham. John. W. A. Dunkerley. 

Parley. Peter. William Martin. 

Pathfinder. H. C. Dear. 

Pattison. Peter. Sir Walter Scott. 

Paul, Jean. Jean Paul F. Richter. 

Pcndennyu, Arthur. W. M. Thackeray. 

Pendragon, Henry Sampson. 

Peppercorn. Peter. M.D.. Thomas Love Peacock. 
Percy Bhoko. J. C. RolKitnon. 

Perler. Jules. Alfred Joseph Xavier. 

Periwinkle. Paul. W. J. Neale. 

Peter Pindar. John Wolcott. 

Petroleum, V. Nasby. David Locko. 

Pfaal. Ilans, Edgar Allan Poo. 

Phi*. Hablot K. Browne. 

Plrmley. Peter. Sydney Smith, 
loor Richard. Benjamin Franklin. 

Frendergaxt. Paul. I>ouglas Jerrold. 

Prevost. Francis, II. F. Prev<i*t-Battcreby. 
PrigghiM. Peter. Rev. II. Hewlett, 
rout (Father). F. H. Mahony. 

Puck John Prortor. 

JL. bir A. T. Oulller-Couch. 

PeUr - K* c l.. Martin Fnrquhar Tuppcr. 
Pjicteh. Cecil. Cecil Rowland*. 

w° m * Mrs., Theodore Hook. 

IUxidie. Mrs. Saruh Tytler. 
itemus. Uncle. Joel Chandler Harris. 

Sip. Howland Hill. 

{Hta. Mre. W. D. Humphrey*. 

Bob Ih>y, John MacGregor. 

Rochester, Mark. Cliarles Kent, 
tj Bernard, Aubyn Trcvor-Battye. 

Row. Adrian. Arthur Reed Ropes. 

Rover, Alfred Gllwon. 

J low land*, Cadwaluder. J. R. Robert*, 
ilowlev, Thr,!,^. Thomas Chatterton. 

ROT. John, Sir Mortimer Durrand. 
uunnyrnede, Itt. Hon. B. Disraeli. Earl of Bea 
ooiinfield. 

J*die. MU* Karah Williams. 

Alan. Frances Marshall. 

•• u r5 r „*v i^^mdas Bladen. 

H. II. Munro. 

Ht<rWtt rt Korn. 

George. Madame Dudevant. 


" Sapper," Capt. H. C. McNcile. 

Saunders. Richard. Benjamin Franklin. 

Sauzade. John S.. James Payn. 

Savonarola. Jeremy. Francis S. Mahony. 
Schreiner. Olive. Mrs. Cronwright. 

Scrlblerus. Martinus. Swift. Poik*. and Arbuthnot. 
Selkirk. J. B.. J. Brown. 

Seuex. Rolx;rt Reid. 

Severin. Paul, ltaymond Brucker. 

Sharp. Luke. Rol>ert Barr. 

Shirley. Sir John Skelton. 

Shulliebottom. Abel. Robert Southey. 

SilveriHin. Eliza Mete yard. 

Sinjohn. John. John Galsworthy. 

Sir Mannaduke. Theodore Tilton. 

Sketcbley. Arthur/Rev. George Rose. 

Slick, Sain. Hon. T. C. lialiburtou. 

Slop. Dr.. Sir J. Stodjhirt. 

Sloi>er. Ally. Charles II. Ross. 

Smith. Shirley. Ella Curtis. 

South Simeon. J. MacGregor. 

Sparks. Timothy. Charles Dickens. 

SjHfCtator. A. B. Walkley. 

Spy. I/jslie Ward. 

Stendhal. M. fie. Marie Henri Beyle. 

Sterling. Mine. Antoinette. Mrs. J. M’Kinley. 
Stern. G. B.. Mrs. H old > worth. 

Stonehenge. J. II. Walsh. 

Stretton. Ilesba. Samh Smith. 

Stuart. Esimj. Miss Leroy. 

Swan. Annie S., Mrs. Burnett Smith. 

Sylva, Carmen. Queen of Roumanla. 

Sylvan. R. W. Procter. 

Sylvander. Rol**rt Burns. 

Taleplteher. Arthur M. Binstead. 

Tennant. Dorothy. I July Stanley. 

Teufelsdrockh. Herr, Thomas Carlyle. 

Thackeray. Anna Isatxdla, I July Ritchie. 

Thanet. Octave. Alice French. 

Thompson. Alice, Mrs. Wilfred Meynell. 
Thompson. Ellzalwth, Lady Butler. 
Thundertentrouckh. A r mini us von, Matthew 
Arnold. 

Thurston, Henry T.. Francis Turner Palgrave. 
Titcoinb. Timothy. J. G. Holland. 

Tivoli. Floracc W. Bleachlcy. 

Toby. M.P., n. W. Lucy. 

T. P.. T. P. O'Connor. 

TrafTord. F. G.. Mrs. J. II. Riddell. 

Twain, Mark. Samuel Lunghonte Clemens. 

Two Brothers, Alfred (afterwards I»r<l) and Chas. 
Tennyson. 

Tynan. Katharine. Mrs. IT. A. Ilinkvon. 

Tytlcr. Sarah. Miss Henrietta Keddle. 

Ublque. Capt. Parker Gill more. 

Uncle Remus. Joel (handler Harris. 

Underhill. Evelyn. Mrs. Stuart Moore. 

Vac uus Viator, Thomas Hughe*. 

Vagrant. R. C. I>*hmaim. 

Vane. Derek. Mrs. B. Eaton-Back. 

Vera. Ijidy Colin Crimplx’ll. 

Verne. Jules. M. Olchewltz. 

W. A.. William Archer. 

Wagstalfe. 1 jumcclot. Washington Irving and 
Charles Miu kay. 

Ward. Arteinus. Charles F. Browne. 

Warden. Florence. Mr. G. James. 

Wash. Rcdlxim. G. Bernard Shaw. 

West, Rebecca, Cecily Fairfield. 

Wetliereil. Elizabeth. Busan Warner. 

Winter, John Strange, Mrs. Arthur Stannard. 

\V oo< I bine Willie. Rev. G. A. S. Kennedy. 

Vorlck, Laurence Sterne. 

Yorke. Oliver. Francis S. Mahony. 

Y'orke, Stephen, Miss IJiLskill. 

louis /jirtgwill. 

Zndklel, K. J. Morrison. 

Zeta. J. A. Froude. 



IMPORTANT CANALS 

Mile*. 

.100 Elbe. Germany 

.61 Manchester. England 

. . . . . 50 Welland, Canada . 


Mile*. 

41 

35 

27 
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AIR RAIDS ON ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

From the Outbreak of the War in 1914 to the Armistice of 

Nov. 11, 1918. 

The first air raid cm this country occurred on December 24. 1914. when an aeroplane dropped a 
P2PV . T1 J e ftret raid occurred on January 19.1916. lour people being 

killed in \ armouth and King a Lynn. The letter Z indicates by Zeppelins and A by Aeroplanes:_ 


1914. 

Dec. 24—Dover. 

•• 26—Dover and Mouth of 
Thames . . 

1916. 

Jan. 19—Yarmouth and King’s 
^ ^ Lynn . . . 

Feb. 21—Colchester and Dist. 
April 14—Tyneside . . . . 

•• 16—Lowestoft and East 
Coast . . . 

•. 10 —Favcraham . , 

•• 29—Iimwlch. Bury St 
Edmunds . . 

May 10—Southend . . . 

10—Ramsgate . . 

•• 27—Southeud . . . 

.. 31—Outer London 
June 4—East and South-East 
Coast . . . 

• • 0—East Coast 

, .. 16—North-East Coast 
July 3—Harwich . 

A ig. 9—East Coast . 

.. 12 —East Coast 
•• 17—Eastern Counties 

Sept. 7—Eastern Counties 

8—Eastern Counties and 
I-oiulon (1 Zcpp 
destroyed) . . 

1 1 —East Coast 

12 — East Coast . . 

13— Kent Coa3t . . . 

Oct. 13—London and Eastern 

Counties . . 


*• 


•• 

*• 

•• 


In- 

Killed. Jured. 
(A) — — 


•• 


(Z) 


•9 


«« 


• • 




• • 


• • 


0 


o 


1916. 

Oct. 1—Eastern Counties and 
North London 
.. 23—Margate. Sheemess . 
Nov. 27—Yorks. Durham, Nor- 

, folk. 

28—London .... 


In- 

Killed. lured. 


(Z) 


•• 


•• 


w w 

(A) — 


#• 
• • 
• • 
• • 
• • 
• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1 

1 

2 

6 

24 

6 

10 

14 

6 

10 

13 


1 

3 

4 


40 

40 

40 

14 

23 

36 

43 


i • 


•• 


•• 


H 


June 


(Z) 

(A) 


•• 


•i 


•• 


• 4 


20 80 


•• 


66 


7 
114 


3 

1 


•• 


•• 




1910. 

Jan. 23—East Coast and Kent (A) 

»• 31—Norfolk. Suffolk. Lin¬ 
colnshire. Leicester¬ 
shire. Staffordshire 
^ T - an(i Derbyshire . (Z) 

Feb. 9—Kent Coast ... (A) 
20—Lowestoft and Wal- 

Mar. 1— South Coast ! ! [ " 

0—Eight English Count- 

1fl ..... (Z) 12 

10—Kent Coast (1 enemy 
machine brought 
down) .... (A) 11 
31—East ami North-East 
Coasts (1 enemy 
machine brought 
down) .... (7) 

April 1 —North-East C«>ast . 

2—Scotland. North and 
North-Lad Count¬ 
ies 

6—North-East C*>ast 1 ” 

24—Eastern Counties . " 

•• 25—Essex and Kent . . „ 

May 1 —Eastern Counties and 

Scottish Border . #t 
2—East Coast. 

19— Kent Coast . . . (A) 

20— Norfolk and Lincoln- 

“hire . ... iZ) 

30—East and South-East 
Counties . . . 

Aug. 9—Scotland .... 

24—London Suburbs 
.. —Eastern Counties 

*>cj»t. 3—Eastern Counties and 
Jondon (1 enemy 
machine destroyed) 

•• 23—London and Midlands 
12 Zepps. brought 
„ down) .... 
j —East Coast and Mid¬ 
lands ... , 


(16 sol- (13 sol¬ 
diers) diers) 


67 117 


33 


31 








»» 


•i 


•• 


•• 


43 

17 


10 


68 

100 


11 


9 


27 


1917. 

Mar. 1—Broadstaira . . . (A) 

. ... 16—Westgate . . (A) & (Z) 

April 5—Kentish Coast . . (A) 

May 7—North-East London . 

16— Zepp. L 29 nearing 
East Coast de¬ 
stroyed .... 

24—East Anglia . . . 

26—Folkestone . . . 

6—Essex (10 enemy aero- 
planes lost) . . 

13—London .... 

17— South East Coast and 
East Anglia (1 

. , 4 ^Zepp. destroyed) . (Z) 

July 4 —Harwich .... (A) 
.. 7—London and Thanet 

(4 enemy aeroplanes 
lost) .... 

.. -2—Harwich and Folke¬ 
stone (1 enemy 
aeroplane lost) 

Aug. 1.—Southend and Mar¬ 
gate (1 enemy aero- 
plane lost) . . . 

.. 21 —\orkshire . . . 

.. 22—Ramsgate, Margate, 

„ Dover .... 

Sept. 2—Dover. 

3— Thanet. Sheeruess, 

Chatham . . . 

4— London and South- 

East Coast . . 

24—Yorks and Li n coin- 
shire .... 

•• —London, Essex and 
Kent .... 

26—Loudon and South- 
East Coast . . 

28— Kent. Essex and Suf¬ 

folk (2 enemy ma¬ 
chines lust) . . 

29— London, Kent and 

Essex .... 

30— London, Kent and 

Essex (1 enemy 

aeroplane lost) 

1—London and Essex . 

19—London and East and 
North-East Counts 
.• ies (4 of the Zepps. 
brought down in 

France) . , . 

London and Kent (30 
Gotha*) . . . 

0 —Ixrndon and Kent . 

18—London and Kent . 


1 

80 

12 

160 


8 

11 


•• 


•• 




•i 


•• 

•• 

(Z) 

(A) 

•# 

•• 

•* 
(Z) 
(A) 
• • 

** 


13 
32 

14 
1 

147 

12 

16 

7 


•• 


•» 


Oct, 


.. H 


.. 0 
.. 10 


• • 


31 


Dec. 


(A) 


•* 


M 


8 

7 

10 


11 

4 


— 1 




170 

35 

432 


25 

36 


59 193 


26 

45 

1 

19 

6 

02 

61 

3 

60 

25 


82 


42 

38 


(Z) 34 56 


21 

22 

70 


• • 

— 

— 

1918. 




• • 

6 

O 

16 

Jan. 28—London . . . 

. (A) 

68 

173 

• • 

n 

21 

„ •• 29—London Outskirts 

• Aft 

10 

10 

• t 


■ 

leb. 10—London . 

• ft ft 

11 

4 




•• 17—London . 

• ft 

16 

37 




*• IS—London Outskirts 

• ft A 



•• 

• w 

++ 

11 

Mar. 7—London . . 

• V 9 

20 

45 




•• 12—Yorkshire 

. <Z) 






.. 13—Hartlepool 

• ft# 

6 

22 

•• 

30 

125 

April 12—Midlands . . . 

• .. 

6 

15 


«> 


May 19—London . . . 

. (A) 

44 

179 

•• 

o0 

27 

Aug. 5—East Coast . . 

• ii 
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FAMILIAR FOREIGN PHRASES AND 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 

Fr.. French. Gr.. Greek. Ger., German. It.. Italian. L.. Latin. Sp.. Spanish. 


ab ante (L.), from before. 
k has (Fr.). down with ! 
a batons rompus (Fr.), by fits and starts, 
abattu. fern., abattue (Fr.). cast down, 
a bene piacito (It.), at pleasure, 
ab extra (L.), from without, 
ab initio (L.), from the beginning, 
ab intra (L.). from within, 
a bon droit (Fr.). with Justice, 
a bon march6 (Fr.). cheap, 
ab origine (L.). from the beginning, 
a bras ouverts (Fr.). with open arms, 
absit omen (L.). may there t>e no ill omen, 
ab uno discc omnes (L.), from one learn all. 
ab urt>e condita (L.). frorri the year of the founda¬ 
tion. 

a capite ad calcem (L.). from head to heel. 

Acherontls pabulum (L.), foo<l for Acheron. 

a compte (Fr.). on account. 

k couvert (Fr.). under cover. 

ad astra (L.), to the stars. 

k dcini (Fr.). by halves, half. 

a Deo et rege (L.). from Clod and the kinr 

ad hoc (L.). for this. 

a<l hominem (L.). to the man. 

ad Idem (L.). to the same. 

ad infinitum (L.). without end. 

a*} interim (late L.). in the meantime. 

ad libitum (b.), at pleasure. 

fui inlscricordiam (L.), In pity. 

ad nauseam (L.). disgusting. 

o<i referendum (L.). for further consideration. 

ad valorem (L.), according to value. 

affaire d amour (Fr.). a love affair 

affaire de occur (Fr.). an affair of the heart. 

•ff^re d honneur (Fr.). an affair of honour, 
a fortloii (b.). with stronger reason. 
k gauche (Fr.). to the left, 
a genoux (Fr.). on the knees, 
alter idem CL.). another exactly similar, 
altum sUentium (1..). deep silence, 
ama bills insania (L.). a pleasing delusion, 
amata bene (L.). well loved (fern.). (the least, 
a maxiinls ad minima (L.). from the greatest to 
a merveille (Fr.). wonderfully, 
amicus curia? (L.). a frlevnl In court, 
amor patrho (L.), love of country, 
amor aceleratus habendi (L.), the accursed love of 
possession. 

amor vinclt omnia (!>.). love conquers all things, 
oncien regime (Fr.). the old order of things. 
Anglic© (L.). In English. 
anguLs In herba (L.), snake In the grass, 
anno Christ I (I,.), in the year of Christ, 
anno Domini (L.), In the year of our lord, 
anno inundl (L.). In the year of the world, 
anno salutis (I,.). In the year of redemption 
annuM inlrabills (L.). year of wonders, 
ante bellum (L.), l>efore the war. 
ante lucem (L.). Ixrfore light, 
ante meridiem (I,.). lx;fore noon, 
a out ranee (Fr.). to the bitter end. 
a pied (Fr.). on foot. (brave, 

audaccs fortuna Juvat (L.), fortune favours the 
audax et cautus (L.). l*>ld and cautious, 
au desespoir (Fr.). in despair, 
audl alteram partrem (b.), hear the other side, 
au fait (Fr ). well acquainted with a matter; expert. 1 
au fond (Fr.). at the bottom, 
auf wlcder*chen I (Cer.). till we meet again, 
au rnieux (Fr.), on t lie I jest of terms, 
au pis aller (Fr.). at the worst, 
au premier (Fr.). on the first lfloor), 
au yevolr (Fr.). until we meet again, 
aurl sacra fames (L.). accursed hunger for gold, 
au eerieux (Fr.), seriously, 
aut Ctosar ant millus (b.). Cu?ha r or noljody. 
avant-ooureur (Kr.). a forerunner, 
avant gout (Fr.). a foretaste, 
avee permission (Fr.). by content, 
a verbis ad verljera (b.). from words to blows, 
ft vinculo matrimonii (L.), from the bond of 
matrimony. 

k volonU (Fr.). at pleasure, 
a v(*tra beneplacito (It.), at your pleasure. 


^ votre sante (Fr.). to your health, 
bona tides (L.). good faith. (own blessings, 

bona si sua norint (L.). If they but knew their 
bon grt.mal gr6 (Fr.), willing or unwilling, 
bonhomie (Fr.). grxxl nature, 
bonne bouche (Fr ). a choice morsel 
bouleversement (Fr.). an overturning, 
brevet d'invention (Fr.). a patent, 
bruler la chandelle par les deux bout© (Fr ) to 
bum the candle at both ends, 
brute in fulmen (L.). a forceless thunderlxdt 
com me il faut (Fr.). as it should l>e. 
compos mentis (L.). of sound mind, 
compte rendu (Fr.). an account rendered 
con nmore (It.), lovingly. (dltlon 

conditio sine qua non (L.>. an indispensable con- 
conseusas faclt legem (b.). consent constitutes law 
consilipet pnidentla (L.). by wisdom and prudence! 
con splrito (It.), with spirit, 
contra bonos mores (L.). against gooil manners, 
contretemps (Fr.). an unlucky occurrence 
copla vertxmim (L.). abundance of words, 
conun domino rege (L.). l*fore our lord the king 
coram nobis (b.). tjefore us. 
coram i>opulo (L.). l>cfore the public, 
cordon bleu (Fr.). blue ribbon, 
corpus delicti <L.). the body of the offence, 
corrigenda (L.), list of corrections, 
coup de soldi (Kr.). sunstroke, 
creme de la cn>me (Fr.). the very t>cst 
cresclt eundo (b.). it grows as It goes. * 
cucuIIum non fadt monachuin (L.). the cowl does 
not make the monk, 
cul Ijono? (L.). for whose good? 
culpa I©vis (L.). a small fault, 
cum grano sails (L.). with a grain of salt, 
cum privllegio (L.). with privilege, 
currcnte calamo (b.). with the pen of a facile writer 
damnum absque injuria (b.), loss without injury ’ 
de bon uugure (Fr.). of good augury, 
de bonne grftco (Fr.). willingly, 
de die in diem (L.). from day to day. 
de facto (I.,.), act naily. 
de haut on has (Fr.). from top to lx»ttom. 

Del gratia (L.). by the grace of God. 
de Jure (b.). In Jaw. 

ddenda est Carthago (1..). Carthage must be de¬ 
stroyed (Cato's saying). 

•le ma) en pis (Fr.). from bad to worse, 
de novo <b.). anew, 
dernier ressort (Fr.). a last resource, 
deus ex machiiia (I*.), the one who puts matteni 
right at a critical moment, 
eheti fugaces . . . labuntur a mil! (b.). alas ! the 
Heeling years slip by. 

eln inal. kein mal (Ger.). Just once doesn't count 
eniljarras de (du) cholx (Fr.). embarrassment lii 
en avant! (Fr.). forward I (choice 

cn pas.sant (Fr.). in passing, 
en plein Jour (Fr ). In broad day. 
en mp|»ort (Fr ). in sympathy with, 
en regie (Fr.). In order, 
entente cordiale (Fr.). cordial understamllng. 
en tout (Fr.). wholly, 
en tout cas (Fr ). In any case, 
entre nous (Fr.). Ijetwecn ourselves, 
e pluribus uiium (bat© b.). many In one. 
errare humanum est (b.), to err Is human, 
exceptlo prolxit regulam (b.). the exception proven 
the rule. 

fait accompli (Fr.), something already achieved, 
falsus In uno, falsus in omnibus (L.L false in one 
thing, fain© In all. 

fama clarnosa (b.). a current scandal. (rumour, 
fama nihil est celerlus (b.). nothing flics faster than 
far nlento (It.), doing nothing. 

Fata distant (b.), the Fates oppose. (a way. 
Fata vlam Invenlent (L.). the Fates will discover 
faut© de nileui (Fr.). for want of lictter. 
faux pas (Fr ). a false step. (many friends, 

fellcltas inultos haliet audios (b.). prosperity has 
femme lhoornpris© (Fr.). a woman misunderstood, 
fern me savant© (Fr.), a learned woman, 
fendre un chcvcu en quatre (Fr.). to split a hair 
festina lent© (L.). hasten gently. (In four. 
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flat justitla. ruat ccclum (L.), let justice be done 
though the heavens fall, 
flat lux (L.). let there be light, 
fide et aniore (L.), by faith and love, 
fide et flducla (L.), by faith and confidence, 
fide et fortitudine (L.). by faith and fortitude, 
fldei defensor (L.). defender of the faith, 
fide non armls (L.). by faith, not by arms, 
fldes et justitia (L.). fidelity and Justice, 
ftlius nullius (L.). son of nobody; a bastard, 
finis coronat opus (L.). the end crowns the work, 
flagrante delicto (L.), In the very act. 
floreat (L.). let it flourish, 
flosculi sententiarum (L.). flowers of wisdom, 
fons et origo (L.), the source and origin, 
fons locriinarum (L.), fount of tears, 
force majeure (Fr.), superior force, 
formaliter (Late L.>. formally, 
forti et fideli nihil difficile (L.), to the brave and 
faithful nothing Is difficult, 
fortis cadere. cedere non potest (L.). the brave 
man may fall, he cannot yield, 
fortiter et recte (L.). bravely and uprightly, 
fortiter. fldellter. feUclter lL.). flnnly. faithfully, 
felicitously. 

fortiter In re. suavftcr In mo<lo (L.). forcibly In 
act, gently lit manner. 

fortuna fa vet fatuls (L.). fortune favours fools, 
tori u i» a fa vet fortibus (L.), fortune favours the 

# i° ,d - # -4 t I brave. 

fortuna fortes adjuvat (L.), fortune favours the 

forum consclentho (L.), the court of coiLsdence. 

Heintweh (Ger.). home-sickness. 

hie et ubique (L.). here and everywhere. 

h e jacet (L.h here lias. [the toll. 

h e labor. hoc opus est (L.). this Ls the labour, this 

hie sepultus (L.l. here buried. 

hoc age (L.). this do. 

hoc anno (L.). in this year. 

hoc genus omne (L.), and all that kind. 

hoc loco (L.), in this place. 

hoc tempore (L.). at this time. [morrow thine. 

hodie mhi. eras tihl (I..), to-day Ls mine. to- 

hoi pollc.i (Gr.), the mbble. 

hominibiLs plenum, amicls vacuum (L.). full of 
men. empty of friends. 

horn inis cst ermre • L.). it Ixdongs to man to err. 

homnio d'esprtt (Fr.). a man of wit. 

homo alien! juris (L.). one under another's control 

homo homini lupus <L.). man Is a wolf to man 

homo nmlfarum llttenirum (L.). a man of many 

literary accomplishments. 

homo nullius colorls <L.). a man of no colour. 

po^J 0 "I 1 * hiris (L.). one who is his own master 

h 0 £v?n! l \* ma! y 1>e, * e Fr >. evil to him who 
evil tninks. 

honneur et. pat rip (Fr.). honour and country 
honores mutant mores (L.). honours alter manner*, 
honom causa (L.). for honour's sake. [of virtue 

nm nU ? PI 7? TT ? h L ,a (L ) - h'wmr is the reward I 
honos alit artes (I..). honour nourishes the arts 
hone mihscclvio (L.). leisure hours, 
hora fugit lL.), the hour flies, 
hors de combat (Fr.). disabled 
hors concours (Fr.). out of the contest, 
bora dc propos (Fr.). away from the purpose. 

i.ke tlxe Ur.), a fixed idea. 

•tern son a ns IJ..1, souiuUnp the »ame 

Id est (L.). that is. 

id Kerms omne ( »..*. nil that kind. ri< no dc-dre 
feM nulla cupi.lo (I,.), for a thing unknown there 

h< ? no . I,u,, I j great griefs are silent 
11 dole! far ifleiite lit.), the sweet slam of do¬ 
ll pensoroso (It.), the j>cu*d\e man. (nothing 

impayable (Ft.), invaluable. mouuug. 

imperium et liberty (L.). empire and liberty 

another. 1U Unt ’ er, ° (L,) ‘ 11 Korermnent within 

lapsus memorial (L.). a slip of tho niernorv 
lares et inmates (L.), household koK rt| mC s 
audator te in ports aeti (L.). one who praises ixst 
laus Deo (L.>. praise to God. 1 R9t 

avemr (Fr.). tlic future. 

18 s irr >’ «■»« 


lettre de cachet (Fr.), a sealed letter, 
lever de rideau (Fr.) # to raise the curtain, 
lex non scrlpta (L.). unwritten law. 
lex BCripta lL.), statute law. 
lex talionis (L.). the law of revenge, 
licentia vatum (L.). poetic licence. [permanent. 
Jitera scripta mnnet (L.). what is written down is 
locum tenens (L.) f a deputy, 
locus pienilentiffl (L.), room for repentance, 
locus standi (L.). a right to Interfere. 

Inert causa (L.). Tor the Rake of gain, 
lusus naturo (L.). a freak of nature, 
magna cst veritas et pravalct (L.). truth Is great 
and will prevail. [mighty name, 

niagifl no minis umbra (L.). the mere shadow of a 
magnum bonum (L.). a great good, 
magnum opus (L.). a master work, 
maladle chi pays (Fr.). home-sickness, 
mala flde (L.). with liad faith, 
mal a proinw (Fr.). Ill-timed. 
malgrC* nous (Fr.), in spite of us. 
mandamus (L.). a command issued by a higher 
court to a lower. [venience. 

manage de convenance (Fr.). marriage for con- 
mate rfamil ins (L.). the mother of a family, 
materia rnedlca CL.), medicines generally, 
matinee (Fr.). moniing performance, 
matre pulchro Alia pulchrior (L.). a daughter 
fairer than her fair mother, 
mauvaise honte (Fr.), bashfulness, 
inauvais sujet (Fr.). a worthless fellow, 
mea culpa (Late L.). by my own fault. [safest, 
medio tutlsaimus ibis (L.). the middle course la 
memento mori (L.). remember that you must die. 
memorabilia (L.). things to be remembered. 
meiLS w.na In corporc sano (L.). a sound mind In 
a Pound lxxiy. [rectitude, 

mens slbi cna«:La recti (1..), a mind conscious of 
lne o ijeripulo (L.). at my own risk. [station, 
misalliance (Fr ). marriage with one of lower 
mourn et tuum (L.). mine and thine, 
niimhile dictu (I..), wonderful to relate, 
inirnbile vbu (L.). wonderful to see. 
uiirahilla (L.). wonders, 
modus (I,.), manner, 
modus opcraiuli IL.). plan of working, 
modus vivemli (L ). a way of living or agreeing, 
more suo <L.). In his own way. 
inotu proprio <L.). of his own accord, 
inultum in parro (L.). much In little, 
particeps criminis (L.). an accomplice, 
pater patriio (L.). the father of hLs country 
per as pern ad astra (L.). to the stare by’rough 
ways. 

per fas et nefas (L.). through right and wrong 

personnel (Fr.). persons employed. 

pia deslderia (L.). pious regrets. 

pia frnus (L.), pious fraud. 

piety de resistance (Fr.). the sulwtantlal Joint. 

pied-a-terre (Fr.). tenu*orary lodging. 

pis oiler (Fr.). the last shift. 

Pleno jure (L.). with full authority. [made. 

,M W nascitur. non fit (L.). the poet Ls bom, not 
Point d appul (Fr.). point of supiHirt. (fooled. 
Kipulua mlt decipi (L.). the people wish to be 
l»ost mortem (L.). after death, 
post obitum (L.). nfter death. 
i v,ur Passer lc temra (Fr.). to rasa tho time. 
l*»ur prendre conge.or P.p.c. (Fr.). to take leave* 
prescriptum (L.). a thing prescribed 
preux chevalier (Fr.). a brave knight, 
prima facie L ). at the first glance, 
pro arb et forfa (1..). for faith and home, 
profanum vulgiLs (L.). the rabble, 
proh pudor ! (L.), oh, for shame 1 
pro patria ( L.). for our country, 
pro Uinto lL.). for so much. 
i>m tempore (L.). for the time being. [shadow. 
Pul vis et umbra suinus (L.). wc are dust and a 
flufflre (L.). inquire, 
quteritur (L.). the question Is asked, 
qualis ab lncepto (L.), as from the beginning, 
quid rides? (L.), why do you laugh? 
quieUi non movere (L.). let sleeping dogs lie. 
quis custodiet lpsos custodcs ? ILJ, who will watch 
the watchers ? (self accuses himself, 

qu h excuse s’accuse (Fr.). he who excuses him- 
duls separabit? (L.), who shall separate? 
qul tacet cousentlt (L.). who is silent cousents. 
qui va la? (Fr.), who goes there? 
quod avertat Deus ! (L.). which may God avert! 
quod bonum. felix. faustumquc sit (L.) t may tills 
be right, happy, and of good omen. 
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quod erat demonstrandum (L.). or Q.E.D., which 
was to be demonstrated. (to be done, 

quod erat faciendum (L.). or Q.E.F.. which was 
quod hoc sibl vult? CL.), what does this mean? 
quod vide (L.), which see. 
quo Jure? CL.), by what right, 
rara avis CL.), a rare bird, a prodigy. 
rechauff6 (Fr.), wanned up again, 
recider pour inieux suuter (Fr.). to draw back to 
take a better leap. 

religio loci (L.), the religious spidt of the place, 
repondez. s U vous plait, or K.S.V.P. (Fr.). reply, 
if you please. (peace » 

in ! , OT . K I p - (L ) - '“y »»e rest in 
respice tinein (L.). look to the end. 
resume (Fr.). an abstract, 
resurgam (L.). I shall rise again. (subject, 

revenons a nos moutons (Fr.). let us return to our 
ablque (L.) everywhere. (kings. 

idtinln h ? 10 / ? e ^ un ? (L ) * thc last argument of 
•Ultima thuie (L.). the utmost limit. 

Ultra vires (L.). lx;yond one's powers. 

Ufu U< !i a l 1 i na r lweam (L ) - u> (li *«ust. 

JJrr useful With the pleasing, 

ut mrra (L.). as t>elow. 
ut supra (L.). as above, 
vade in pace (L.), go in peace. 

^ade mecum (L.). a constant companion. 
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vfiJli 11 ? ^ T,** 10 the eou^uered I 
>ale (L.), farewell. 

varixe lectiones (L.), various readings. 

'.^r! onun no /® JL.), the notes of various authors 

n b wKmn Ut ^ ^ <Lj * “ Wor ' 1 b e,10UKh tor 

vcritns odiuin'parit (L.). truth begets hatred 
versus or v. <L.>. against ’ 

via media <L.). a middle course. r^fest 

vfe 1 «l.?; Ae 1 ;!^ the 1,ta,en pa,h th0 ' 

Sl^Ml!.hUn e ely rn,S h""* 

vi et armis (L.). by force and arms; by main force 
violate et orate (L.). watch and pray 
virgmibus puerisquc (L.). for young i>eoi>le 
vis comica (L.). comic power, 
vis inert Ire (L.), passive resistance 
vita brevis, are lonjw (L.). life is short, art is long, 
vivat reglna ! (L.). Ion* live the queen 
vivat rex ! (I..). Iona live the kina I ' 
viva voce (I..). by the livina voice, 
vlve. vnleque ! (L.). life and health to you I 
volla Unit (Fr.), that is ail. 
volo. non valeo (L.). I am willing, but unable, 
vox et pneterea nihil (L.), a voice and nothing 
clse ' „ _ . (is the voice of God. 

\ox iHjpull, vox Dei (L.), the voice of the people 


ABBREVIATIONS 

COMMON USE IN WRITTEN . 

MATTER 


Al —First class (at Lloyd’s). 

Q-M.G.—Assistant Adjutant and Quar- 
tennaster-Gcneral. 

A.B.—Able Seaman. 

A bp.—Archbishop. 

Ac.—Acre. 

A/c.—acct. (account). 

Ariwi i^* 1 *** of Chartered Accountants. 
aiV 1 , —Academy. 

A-K^Aiuio Domini. 

^^•^■“A^le-de-Camp. 

an e ™h ^ eutuJLem vrculum (admitted to thc 
flame degree). 

e,iC l^ 

AdJ.— Adjutant. 

Ad. Lib .—Ad lU/Uum (at discretion). 

Aden.—Admiral. 

Adv.—Advocate. 

—Advertisement. 

.* A^tat.— /Ktali 9 (aged). 

a Jv A, T AB8 ° <,,aU5 Fao, Bty Of Actuaries. 
a .<*.—Accountants Jeneral. 

A f : J~ Ar ! no Mtyb* Cthc year of the Flight). 

A.b.W.—-AKSociate of the Llnncnn Society. 

AtZi4i nno (Year of the World): Ante 

Mmdtem i before mJddny); Master of Art* 
Mrfium MoQvdcr). 

A.M.IiiKt.C.l^.-—Associate Member of Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

A.M.Iiwt.E.K.—Awoclatc Member of Institution 
of Electrical Engineer*. 

Anon.—Anonymous. 

An*.—Answer. 

A.O.D.—Ancient Order of Druid*. 

A*0.F.—Ancient Order of Foresters. 
k ^*77Ahh.#^’ late of the Koyal Academy. 
a.k.a.M,—A ssociate of the Koval Academy of 
Mufllo, 

a R'9* m P ‘—Arworlate of Koyal College of Organists. 
A *J»*:J:. . A *—Associate of the Koyal Institute of 
British Architects. 

^ t) A-““AMHis l ; itc of Koyal KcottUh Academy. 
Associate of Koyal Society of Water- 

Colour*. 

^'27r A, V* lo ' PaTOn: Academy of Science, 
ilt* « Anny Service Corps. 

4 irn en *—Attorney-General. 

A.U.L.—Anno urt/is omdittr. “from the founda- 
Uon of the city " (Home). 

—Authorised Version. 

Avolrd.—Avoirdupois, 
y-—born. 

Ij.A.—Bachelor of Arts. 
jar.-Barrliter. 

o. Arch.—Bachelor of Architecture. 


Bart, or Bt.—Baronet. 

Batt.—Battalion. 

B.B.C.—British Broadcasting Corporation. 

B.C.—Before Christ; British Columbia. 

B.Ch.D.—Bachelor of Dental Surgery. 

B.C.L.—Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.Com.—Bachelor of Commerce. 

B.D.—Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. Kng.—Bachelor of Engineering. 

B.f.Itt.—Bachelor of Literature. 

B.M.—Bachelor of Medicine. 

B M.A.— British Medical Association. 

B.M us.—Bachelor of Music. 

Bp.—Bishop. 

H.Pharm.—Bachelor of Pharmacy, 
brew—Brevet. 

Brig.—Brigade; Brigadier. 

Brit. A»s.—British Associaliou. 

Brit. Mus.— British Museum. 

B.S.—Bachelor of Surgery 
B.Sc.—Bachelor of Scrlenco. 

B.Sc.Tech.—Bachelor of Si lence Technology. 
B/I’h.—Bachelor of Theology. 

B.V.M.—Blessed A Irgln Mary. 

B. V.Sc.—Bachelor of Veterinary Science 
c.—Cents; cent lines; centigrade. 

C. —Kornuu numerul for 100. 

( A. —Ch« rte red A ccou 11 1a n t. 

Cantab.— (K ( amhridgo University. 

Cantunr.—Of Canterbury. 

Cup.—Chapter (Latin, caput). 

Capt.—Captain. 

JM!*7r C6,npai11011 of ,,1C ( Onlcr of U.c) Bath. 

C.B.L —Conunandcr of Order of British Empire. 

C.C.—County Councilor. 

C.K.—Civil Engineer. 

C.K.T.S—Church of England Temperance Society. 

—Chaplain to the Forces, 
cf .—cotifer (compare). 

C.U.—Companion of Honour. 

Ch. Ch.—Christ Church. 

Ch.J.—Chief Justice. 

-“Imperial Order of Hie Crown of India. 

C.I.K.—Ounpanlon of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

C.I.F.—Cost, Insurance and Freight. 

(Ire.— Circa , al>out. 

(«. M. —Cert 1 Heated M r^t «• r. 

C.M.O.—Companion of St. Michael and 8t. George. 
C.M.8.—Church Missionary Society. 

(’.O.—Cornmundlng Officer; Colonial OfDce. 

Go.—County; Company. 

C.O.D.—Cash on Delivery. 

OjI.—C olonel. Colony, or Colonial. 

Col.-Scrgt.—Colour-Sergeant. 
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Oom.-ln-Chf.—Commander-In-Chief. 

Comm.—Commander. 

Corp.—Corporal. 

C.P.R.—Canadian Pacific Hallway. 

Cr.—Creditor; crown; created. 

Ores.—Crescent. 

C.S.—Civil Service. 

C.S.I.—Companion of the Order of the Star of India. 
C.T.C.—Cyclista* Touring Club. 

C.U.—Cambridge University. 

C.U.A.C.—Cambridge University Athletic Club. 
•C.U.F.C.—Cambridge University Football Club. 

C. V.O.—Commander of the Royal Victorian 
■ Order. 

Cwt.—Hundredweight. 

D. —Duke; 500 (Roman numerals). 

d. —Pence (Lat. denariu*) : also died. 

D.A.A.G.—Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 
D.BJ3.—Dame of Order of British Empire. 

D.C.L.—Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D.—Doctor of Divinity. 

D.D.S.—Doctor of Dental Surgery, 
deg.—Degree. 

del.—(L. ddineavit) ho drew. 

Dele, or d.— D<leie % cancel. 

D.Eng.—Doctor of Engineering. 

D.G.— [Dei Gratia), by the Grace of God; also 
Dragoon Guards. 

Dioc.—Diocese; Diocesan. 

Ditto or do.—The same. 

•D.L.—Deputy-Lieutenant. 

•D.L.I.—Durham Light Infantry. 

D.Litfc. or D.Lit.—Doctor of Literature. 

D.Mus.—Doctor of Music. 

•Dol. qr $.—Dollar. 

iD.O.M.— Deo Optimo Maximo. To God, the best. 

the greatest. • _ ^ 

Dorn.—Dominus. 

D.O.R.A.—Defence of the Realm Act. 

Dr.—Doctor; debtor, 
dr.—Drachm. 

D.Sc.—Doctor of Science. 

D.S.O.—Companion of tlic Distinguished Service 
Order. 

D. Theol.—Doctor of Theology. 

IXV.—(L. ])(o i vlr/its)' God willing. 

Reel.—Ec*de-dust leal. 

E. C.U.—English Church Union. 

Ediu.— Edinburgh. 

e. g.—(L. exempli gratia ), for example. 

E.I.—East Indian. 

Ency. Brit.—Encyclopedia Britaunica. 

Eng.—I-.iir.iand; Engineer. 

Rt al.— Et alibi, " and elsewhere/' 

Etc.. &c.— FA cctrrii. •• and other tilings " 

Et seq.—and the following. 

f. —fathom; franc. 

F A.—Football Association. 

Ealir.—Fahrenheit. 

Auctioneers' Institute. 

^British Academy. 

£ £ ow ° ,he Botanical Sovietr. 

«.* t * c low of I,,stitut0 of Chartered Account¬ 
ants. 

Fcp.—Fool «can. 
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*i*"a^* i e i. ovr 1 10 { ^oliigfcnl Society. 

V iiT ,l te of the Institute of Actuaries, 
•tecta * tlow Biccrpcruted Association Arclii- 

, F -L A ^ Fell0W Inc °noraled Association Sur¬ 
veyors. 

VT f;^ Fel i°n ° f t ^ e .. r ' L3 . 1itut0 of demist ry. 

F.I.Inst.—lellow of tho Imperial Institute* 

V J R W® 1 1 0W “L'h? of Journalists. 

V . °%V of . lh t e Llnn ^n Society. 

F.M.—Held Marshnl. 

Fo.—Folio (one sheet). 

F.O.—Foreign Office; also Field Officer, 
f.o.b.—Free on Board. 

P ’MiiiS' _FeU ° W ° ! th0 K ° 5 ' j1 Academy of 

F -i^ ^-“ FelIow of the Boyal Astronomical 

V Pr??’ J?L, of thc , } \ oyt £ Ah ^ :1c Society. 

F *ista ,0 *” X CU ° W 0t th ° Royal College of Organ- 

F ’Sc?a^~" FCll0W 0t thG 110731 CoUc « c of Toy. 


F.ILC.8.—Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

F.R.C.V.S.—Fellow of the Royal College oT Vet* 
rinaiy Surgeons. 

-F*£-G«S*—Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

F.BLHort.S.—FeUow of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

F.R.I.B.A.—Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

F.R.M.S.—Fellow of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. 

F.R.Met.8.—Fellow of tho Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

F.K.S.—Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.E.—Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

F.R.8.L.—Fellow of the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture. 

F.S.A.—Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
F.SJ.A.—Fellow Society Incorporated Account¬ 
ants. 

F.S.I.—Fellow of the Surveyors' Institution. 
F.S.S.—Fellow of the Statistical Society. 
F.S.Sc.A^-Fellow Society Science and Art, Lond. 

F. Z.S.—Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

G. C.B.—Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.I.E.—Knight Grand Cross of the Indian 

Empire. 

Crn6W of the Region of Honour. 

G.C.M.G.—Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

G.C.R.—Great Central Railway (L. & N. E. Ry.). 

G.C.S.I.—Knight Grand Cross of the Star of India 

G.C.V.O.—Knight Grand Cross of Royal Victorian 
Order. 

gen.— Qcnus, kind. 

Gen.—General. 

Gib.—Gibraltar. 

G.L.—Grand Lodge (Masonic). 

G.M.—Grand Master. 

G. M.I.E.—Grand Master of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

O.M.S.I.-—Graud Master of the Star of India. 

Goth.—Gothic. 

Govt.—Government. 

Q.P.O.—General Post Office. 

Gr.—Greek. 

n.A.C.—Honourable Artillery Company. 

H. B.C.—Hudson Bay Company. 

H.B.M.—HL* Britannic Majesty. 

H.C.—House of Commons. 

H.C.M.—His (or Her) Catholic Majesty. 

Excellency; His Eminence. 

Heb.—Hebrew. 

H.E.I.C.—Honourable East India Company. 

Heir npp.—Heir apparent. 

Heir pres.—Heir presumptive. 

H.H.—His (or Her) Highness. 

Hhd.—Hogshead. 

H i 5 ~51 s i or S er) Jmpcrlal niKhnera. 

Sta tor Her) Imperial Majesty. 

H.L.I.—Highland Light Infantry. 

H.M.—His (or ner) Majesty. 
n.M.C.—nis (or n «r) Majesty’s Customs. 

H.M.I.—Ills Majesty's Insi>ector. 

IT.M.S.—IBs Majesty's Ship; or Sendee. 

Hon.—Honourable. 

• Hon.).—Honorary. 

I h p.— horse-power (or half-pay). 

JJ-JJ-•{*.—His (or Her) Royal Illghness. 

H.it.I.—Holy Roman Empire. 

S.H.-FIL, Serene Highness. 

Hum.—Humanity (Latin). 

H. W.M.—High Water Mark. 

I. Jmperator or 1 rnperatrix, Emperor or Empress. 

l a. —Iowa (U.S.A.). 

l b. or Ibid.— ibidem (In the same place). 

I.L.S.—Indian Civil Service. 

Id -—idem (tho same). 

I.D.B.—Illicit diamond buying. 

I.I .S.—Irish Free State. 

(unknown). 

I.II.S .—Jems Hominum Salvator (Jesus tho 
Saviour of Men). 

I.L.P.—Independent Labour Party. 

Imp.—Imperial, 
in.—inch. 

Incog .—Incognito (in secret). 

Inf.— infra . below. 

Insp.—Inspector. 

Inst.—Instant; Institute; Institution. 
inL—Interest. 
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designed, 

I.O.M.—Isle of Man. 

T'o o'w“f?1S pen 1 en J 9 T A ' er of Good Templars. 

t n‘n? 1 dependent 0rder of 0dd FellowB. 
i.u.u.—X owe you. 

l.Q.— Idem quod (the same as). 

LK.—Inland Revenue. 

Imperial Sendee Order. 

0T r l l •“ ItA,ia n; Italics; Italy. 

I. W.—Isle of Wight. 

d. A.—J udge-Ad vocate. 
d.P.—Justice of the Peace. 

Jun.—Junior. 

^ nlKht Bachelor. 
it Krit| ah Empire. 

—King s Couasel. 

K r?p“ K 2 IiC « ht »p°*^ man< ler of the Bath. 

gh Commander ot U» Indian 

^andS: oS?e ht Comu,an,ler of St. Michael 

KCVO~ K KK. Co r an<ler , of tbe Star of India 
“viSSta’SSf. 0oma ^ <* ‘be Koyai 
B'*’ 8 Dragoon Guards. 

Kil^SloStre. ° rUer ° f lbe Garter - 

[i'Jo.—Kilogramme. 

KP ir^JH ,,J{ .’ 8 .£ )wn Scottish Borderers 
’C lf' it K u ? , ‘ t f ), I Gie Order of St. Patrick 
K T W** 1 Kllles. 

° f th ° Thlflt,e - 

Ia— 50 (Roman numerals). 

Xi.A.C.—I^ondon Athletic Club. 

J^t.—I-atln. 
i*' —pound (weight). 

il'i i I i /,r "!? n County Council. 

and Surgeons. of the PacXy^of Physicians 
I- G.—Life Guards. 
t ii'T.M? 1 * 1 Infantry. 

I-Jt. Hum.—<3aj«ks. 

of Lettcre 
BJ.-Lord Justice. 

I I i» Bachdor of I^vrs. 

I !' li—I>oeL" r of Ijiwh. 

J. l.M.--Master of Laws 

long.—longitude. 

'"^aka). 

\ ir‘?rL"^Brovoat. 

^ u,e 

»' U.e-- 

, r “» Collette 

I M 7-Vif fW*' |,lac « for the seal 
{-nr d , .,u^ , . | ^^ t ^^ " f apothecaries 

M:A.^5& r ; lw «- 

*«l. 

Surgery. Medicine; Bachelor 

M SuS“r BacLe,0r of Bachelor 

S^“^?«SS 5 !t E - rt "- 

aab ' 
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"^MTKf s °!. De ” M s ™^- 

M.E.—Mining Engineer. 

Mem.—Memorandum. 

Mpt I n' _ v a f ter En *lneeriDg. 

M » w — « etl ? poUtan Hallway. 

M F T?.To a S t * r of Foxhounds. 

EiSSeera ■ _Uemter 01 of CM 

jtoJ^SEdKS: Gent "““- 

Mngr.—Monsignor, 
mo.—month. 

M 0^rf° deratl ° nfl: Firet public exam, at 
M.P.-Memher of Parliament. 

Mli AS-uJf! 0f Bbanuaccullcal Socletr 

«^'C§nSi of 
M SuS^ Me " ber * «“> Ko>»l College of 

S-tt- ,he lto >“> <*■» of 

“vSntVSS. 0 ' ,h ° Oollw o, 

M.K.I.-Membe,. of lhe PoyB , i astUut , 

MiiteK'fl;^!^ >*0 Academy. 
MS MRSm 1 " of 'be Society of Arts 

M«%«,'“ Kr »' W.o» Technology. 

M £--£ achc,or 0f Music 
Mv'n~v° Cl ? r 0f Mualc. 

«2g S^Han Order, 
n.-noun; nephew. “ ary bdenoe. 

New^Brunswjck^ 11 ’ (L ‘ Nota Bfn *). note well; 

1 ™**; (no 0Q e con- 

(no pemon dls- 
,rom » u IMuoUonel. 

d “* ”»t fHw). 

N sV irC v B'“*ln «ln^T 7 52)' e Na ( f&Mtor 

tr - 

Cruelty to ci'Hdren. y for Prevention of 
v ^“'bTust 1 r^ i , - lment: Northern Territory of 
N'w P-&,' ul1 Unl °n of Teachen. 

Oh.—I)le<| Ult ' ‘ 0r in lbe hundred. 

OJLmS^E^ ^P're. 

0.« - -o6Tyte R ««e term. * 

u ~* “-am 

O.T -OW ¥SS* ,S“ NI K*»totto. Co. 

«SsS 53 S.»S«»»r. 


o.u A r X I # UI, . ,ven,| ty. 

PiSS'i«ai: 

p^ollAifl' Pnr^nicnLQry agent 
Petual cJn[^ u,lcll,or : Police Constable; 


Per 
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p. c.— jot centum (by the hundred); postcard. 

P.E.I.—Prince Edward Island. 

Per pro.—Per procuration. 

Ph.D.—Doctor of Philosophy, 
plnx.—(He) painted it. 

PL—Place: Plural. 

P.M —Post Meridiem (after midday); Pacific 
Mail. 

P.M.G.—Postmaster-General. 

P.M.O.—Principal Medical Officer. 

P. & 0.—Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Co. 
P.0.0.—Post Office Order. 

Pop.—Population. 

P.P.—Parish Priest. 

Pp.—pages. 

P.P.C.—Fr. Pour premlre conod (To take leave). 
P.P.S.—Further postscript. 

P.R. A.—President of the Royal Academy. 

Preb.—Preljendary. 

Pres.—President. 

P.R.I.—President of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

Prof.—Professor. 

Pro tcm.— Pro tempore (for the time being). 
Prov.—Provost. 

Pros.— Proximo (next). 

P.R.S.—President of the Royal Society. 

P.S.— Postscriptum (postscript). 

P.S.N.C.—Pneitic Steam Navigation Co. 

Pte.—Private (soldier). 

P.T.O.—Please turn over. 

P. W.D.—Public Works Department (roads, build¬ 
ings, Government railways, telegraphs, etc.). 

Q. —Queen. 

Q.C. —Queen's (now K.C.—King’s) Counsel. 

Q.E.D.— Quod erat demonstrandum twliich was to 
be demonstrated), applied to a theorem. 

<l.e.f.— Quo<l erat faciendum (which was to be 
done) applied to a problem. 

Q. M.G.—Quartermaster-General. 

Qto.—Quarto (folded in four). 

Quant. Buff .—Quantum sujjicit . a sufficient Quan¬ 
tity. 

q. Y.— <piod vile (which see). 

R. —Jtt-aumur. 

R.A.—Royal Academician; Royal Artillery. 
ILA.C.— Royal Agricultural College. 

R.A.F.—Royal Air l one. 

K.A.M.—Royal Academy of Music. 

R.A.M.C.—Royal Army Medical Corps. 

it.A.S.—Royal Astrouoiuical, or Asiatic, Society. 

R.B.—Itiiie Brigade. 

R.B.A.—Royal Society of British Arts. 

R.C.—Roman Catholic. 

R.C.Y.K.—Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
R.I).—Rural Dean; Refer to Drawer. 

R.K.—Royal Engineers; Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers. 

Rear- A drn.—R ear-A di uira!. 

Roc.—Iteconler. 
ltect.—Rector. 

Reg. Prof.—ltcglus Professor. 

Regt.—Regiment; Regent, 
lies.—Resigned; reserve. 

Rev.—Reverend. 

R.I .A.—Royal Field Artillery. 

R.G.A.—Royr.l Garrison Artillery. 

K.H.A.—Royal HorKo Artillery. 

R.1I.G.—lto>a! Iior.se Guards. 

R.li.S.—Royal Humane society. 

R-L—Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

It.I.B.A.—Royal Institute of BrilUh Architects. 
R.I-C.—Royal Irish Constabulary. 
lt.I.P .—Rcuuietcat i/i pace (may he or uhe rest In 
peace). 

R.L.O.—Returned Letter Office. 

R.M.—Royal Marines. 

R.M.A.—Royal Marine Artillery; Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

R.M.C.—Royal Military College, Snmilmrst. 
R.M.L.I.—Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

K.M.S.—Royal Micro6copkal Society; Royal 
Meteorological Society; Royal Mali Steamers. 
R.N.—Royal Navy. 

K.N.R.—Royal Naval Reserve. 

Rock, The.—Gibraltar. 

K.S.A.—Royal Scottish Academy. 

R.S.E.—Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

K.S.l.—Royal Sanitary Institute. 

U.S.L.—Royal Society of Literature. 

K.S.P.C.A.—Royal Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


R.S.V.P.—Fr. Rdpondez tfU vous j doit (please 
answer). 

R.8.W.—Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. 
R.T.S.—Religious Tract Society; Royal Toxo- 
philite Society. 

Rt. Hon.—Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev.—Right Reverend (of a Bishop), 

R.U.—Rugby Union. 

R.V.—Revised Version. 

R.W.S.—Royal Society of Water Colours. 

R. Y.S.—Royal Yacht Squadron, 
s.—succeeded; son; shilling. 

S. —South; Saints. 

S.A.—South Australia; South Africa. 

Sarum.—Salisbury. 

Sc.— Scilicet , to make known; to wit. 
scr.—scruple. 

sculps .—tndrsit (be engraved). 

Sculpt.—Sculptor. 

S.D.F.—Social J>emocratic Federation. 

S.E.—South-east. 

Sec.—Secretary. 

Serjt.—Serjeant. 

S.G.—Solicitor-General. 

S.J.—Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 

S.L.—SerJeant-at-Jgiw. 

S.M.—Sergeant-Major. 

S.M.E.—School of Military Engineering. 

S.O.—Sub Office (Postal). 

S.P.C.C.—Society for the Prevention of Craelty 
to Children. 

S.P.C.K.—Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. 

S.P.O.—Society for the Propagation of the 
Gosj>el. 

S.P.Q.R .—Senatus Populusquc Romanus (The 
Senate and People of Rome). 

Sq.—Square. 

S.S.—Steamships; Saints. 

St.—Street; Saint. 

SUp.—S tipend; Stij»eiidiary. 

SupL—Superintendent. 

S. W.—South-west. 

Svn.—Synonymous; synonym. 

Ta*in.—Tas mania. 

Temp.—Temperature; Temporary. 

Tn.—Ton. 
tr.—Transpose. 

T. R.C.—Thames Rowing Club; Tithe Rent 
Charge. 

Trim—Trinity. 

T. Y.C.—Thames Yacht Club; Two Year Old (or 
Thousand Yards) Course. 

(U.).—Unionist. 

U. K.A.—Lister King at Anns. 

U.K.—United Kingdom. 

Ult .—Ultimo (last). 

Univ.—University. 

U.S.A.—United States of America. 

U.S.C.—United States of Colombia. 

U. S.N.—United States Navy, 
v .—Versus (against). . 

V. —Five (Roman numeral); Version; Vicar; 
Viscount; Vice. 

v. or vid .—Vide (see). 

Y.A.—Victoria and Albert. 

V.C.—Victoria Cn*is. 

V.D.L.—Van Diemen’fl Land. 

Yen.—Venerable (of an Archdeacon). 

Very Rev.—Very Reverend (of a Dean). 

Net.—Veterinary. 

V.G.—Vicar-General. 

Vlec-Adm.—Vice-Admiral. 

Met.—Victoria. 

Vise.—Viscount. 

Viz .—l xdclicet (namely). 

V.P.—Yl-e- President. 

V.It.— Gloria lUvina (Queen Victoria). 

V. R. et 1.— Victoria Rcvina et Imj>cratrix (Victor!* 
Queen and Empress). 

Yol.—Volume. 

W. —West. 

W.A.—West Australia. 

W.I.—West Indies. 

W.O.—War Olfice. 

W. S.—Writer to the Signet. 

X. —Ten iRoman numerals). 

Xmas.—Christmas. 

yds.—yards. 

Y. M.C.A.—Young Men’s Christian Association. 
WW.C.A.—Young Women's Christian Associa¬ 
tion. 
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ACADEMICAL DEGREES 


Birmingham. 

Black and Blue 

Black and 
Orange 

Black and Grey 


Scarlet and ‘ 
Electric Blue 


B.A. 

B.Mus. 

B.Sc. 

D.D. ' 

DXltt. 

D.Miw. 

D.Sc. 

tiL.B. 

LL.D. 


U.A. .£ Black and Blue 

M.B. . -j Black and Car- 

_, dlanl 

M.D. » Scarlet. And fVir. 


Bristol. 

Red and Pale 
Ked 


Cambridge. 


Durham. 


Leeds. 


Black cud Fur Black and Fur Dark Green 
Cherry' and Fur Palatinate and 


Red and Sal 

UlOQ 


• Black and Fur 


Pli.D. 


Black and Car¬ 
dinal 

Scarlet and Car¬ 
dinal 

Crimson and 
Faculty Colour 


Red and Sal 
mon 


Red and Sal¬ 
mon 

Red and Sal¬ 
mon 

Red and White 

Red. Red and 
White 

Red and Sal¬ 
mon 

Red and Violet 


Scarlet. Pink 
aud Violet 

Scarlet and Scar¬ 
let 

Damask White 
and Cherry. 

Scarlet. Pink aud 
Blue 

Black and Fur 

Scarlet and Pink 

Black and White 

Black and Cerise 

Scarlet and Cer¬ 
ise 

Black and Scar¬ 
let 


Palatinate and 
Brocaded Satin 
Palatinate. Fur 
and Scarlet 
Scarlet and Pala¬ 
tinate 

Scarlet and Gold 

Brocaded Satin 
and Palatinate 
Palatinate and 
Scarlet 


Black and Pala¬ 
tinate 

Scarlet. Palatin¬ 
ate and Fur 
Scarlet. Scarlet 
and Palatinate 
Scarlet. Scarlet 
and Palatinate 


Middle Green 


Scarlet and Dark 
Green 


Scarlet and Mid¬ 
dle Green 
Light Green 
Sc arlet and Light 
Green 

Dark Green ami 
White 

Dark and Light 
Green 


Green. Green and 
Scarlet 



B.A. 

B.Mus. 

B.Sc. 

D.D. 

D.Litt. 

I> Mu*. 

D.Sc. 

LL.D. 

LL.D. 

M.A. 

M.B. 

MD. 

Ph.D. 


Liverpool. London. Manchester. Oxford. 


IIhick. Apple- 
Blossom 

and Fur 


Black. Blue 
and Fur 


Scarlet and 
Apple-Blon- 

Houi 


Scarlet and 
Blue 

Block. 

Bronze and 
Fur 

Scarlet and 

Bronze 

Black and 
Apple-Blo«* 
Horn 

Block. Lav¬ 
ender aud 
Fur 

Scarlet and 
lavender 


Scarlet. Black 
aud Velvet 


Black and 
Brown 

Blue and 
While 

Block and 
Gold 


Scarlet and 
Brown 

Scarlet and 
White 

Scarlet and 
Gold 

Block and 
Blue 

Scarlet and 
Blue 

Black and 
Brown 

Black and 
Violet 


Scarlet and 
Violet 


Claret, Claret 
and Faculty 
Colour 


Black. Blue 
aud Fur 

Dark ami 
Light Blue 

Black. Sal¬ 
mon and 
Fur 

Gold and 
Gold 

Gold and • 
Gold 

Gold and 
Gold 

Gold and 
Gold 

Black and 
Violet 

Gold and 
Gold 

Block and 
Blue 

Black and 
Ued 


Gold and 
Gold 


Gold and 
Gold 


Black and 
Fur 

M 

0 0 

i LllucandFur 

i 

Blue and Fur 


Scarlet and 
Black 

Scarlet and 
Grey 

Cream and 
Cherry 
Scarlet and 
Grey 


Sheflleld. 

Green. Fur 
and Straw¬ 
berry 

Green. Fur 
and Apricot 


Black and 
Red 

Blue and Fur 


Scarlet and 
Crimson 


Scarlet and 
Blue 


Red and 
Strawberry 


Red and 
Apricot 

Green. Fur 
and Green 

Red and 
Green 

Green and 
Strawberry 

Green, Fur 
and Red 


Red and Red 


Red and 
Green 


1 Wales. 

Black and 
Green Shot 
Blue 

Blue and 
Pearl 

Black and 
Black Shot 
Yellow 

Scarlet and 
Green Shot 
Blue 

Scarlet and 
Pearl 

Scarlet and 
Black Shot 
Yellow 
Black am! 
Purple Shot 
Ued 

Scarlet and 
Purple Shot 
Red 

Black and 
Green Shot 
Blue 

Black and 
Black Shot 
Green and 
W hlte 

Scarlet nud 

Block Shot 

Green and 
W hlte 

Crimson and 
Faculty 
Colour 


Rrtb ri<1 “ e - Bc,JLU,ld ( 8pw 

' Ictorlm. OuuuU * • 


SOME FAMOUS BRIDGES 


Feet. 

10.200 

8.200 

0.000 

6.400 

6*200 


ItrookJyn. N.Y. . 
Manhattan. .. 

lruu "Xldgc. Newcastle 


Feet. 

3.400 

3.000 

3.760 

1.846 
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DISCOUNT TABLE. 



Intermedia to Rates are obtained by addition. 
INTEREST TABLE. 

For £100 at 2J, 3. 31. 4. 4i. and 5 per cent. 


Days 


8 

1 0 
2 0 
8 0 
4 0 
6 0 


The omount of interest accruing in connection 
with other sums at any of these rates, and for any 
number of days, cau be reckoned by very simple 
calculation. 


WAGES TABLE. 


Per 

i 

i _ 

Per 


1 

Per 



Per 

Year. 

! Quarter. 

; Month. 

Wick. 

£ 


8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

1 ic 

1 0 

6 

o 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

41 

o 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

01 

3 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

01 

!> 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 

4 i 

0 

1 

11 


1 10 

1 15 

2 0 
2 6 
2 10 

2 15 

3 0 
3 5 
3 10 

3 15 

4 0 
4 5 
4 10 

4 15 

5 0 
5 10 
0 0 
f, 5 
7 0 

7 10 

8 15 
10 0 
11 5 


0 I 0 10 
0 0 11 
u ; o i3 
o ! 0 15 

0 I 0 10 
0 0 18 
0 l 0 
0 1 1 
0 l 3 
0 1 5 
0 1 0 
0 1 8 
0 1 10 
0 1 11 
0 1 13 
0 1 10 
0 2 0 
0 2 1 
0 2 0 
0 2 10 
0 2 18 
0 3 0 
0 3 15 


0 0 
8 0 


112 10 0 4 3 


4 0 3 
0 0 3 
8 0 3 
4 | 0 4 

0 0 4 
8 1 0 5 
4 0 5 
0 0 5 
8 0 0 
4 0 0 
0 0 0 
8 0 7 
4 | 0 7 
8 ! 0 8 
0 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 10 
0 0 11 
4 0 13 
8 0 15 
0 0 17 
4 0 10 


1**1 0 
21 0 


hi! o 


31 . 0 
21 ; 0 


Per Day. 


s. d. 
0 Oj 
0 11 
0 2 
0 2| 
0 31 
0 4 

0 41 

0 61 
0 0 
0 01 
O 7i 
0 8 
0 81 
0 01 
0 0i 
0 101 
0 111 
0 1»1 
1 Oi 
1 H 
1 21 
1 31 
1 41 

1 ci 

1 71 
1 11 

2 °l 
2 51 
2 0 


Variant annual rates of salary may bo worked 
out to their quarterly or other proportion with 
case by employment of the figures here tabulated. 


OFFICE COMPENDIUM 

ENGLISH MONET AND ITS 
NOMINAL FOREIGN EQUIVALENTS. 


Dcnomlna- 


United 

French, 

Belgian. 

Swiss. 

States 

Italian. 

Value. 

and Greek 


Value. 


German 



Dols. Cents. 

Sovereign . 4 84 

Half- 

Sovereign 2 42 
Crown (os.) . l 21 

Four-Shilliug 

Piece 0 06 

Half-Crown 0 60 

Florin . . 0 48 

Shilling . . 0 24 

Sixpence . 0 12 

Threepence 0 G 

Penny . . 0 2 

Halfpenny . 0 1 

Farthing . 0 01 


Mks. PJoe. 

20 0 

10 0 
5 0 

4 0 

2 50 
2 0 
1 0 
0 50 
0 25 
0 8 
0 4 

0 2 


The above were approximate values before the 
* he time the abnormal con¬ 

ditions of foreign exchange cause wide departure 
from these figures. 

On Oct. 1 ,1031 the relative values were:— 


U.S.A. Dollars , . 

French Francs . . 

Swiss .. . . 

German Mark . . 

Belgian Belga (5 Francs) 
Greek Pmcbnia . 

Italian Lire 
Spanish Peseta 


. 3 04 to £ 

00-50 .. 
2000 
10 75 .. 
27 50-2900 
. 300(K) 

. 77 00 .. 

• 43 1 5 


In 1929 the franc w« stabilized at 124*21 to £ 


DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 
(TwO’Handtd) 

/H\ (h fr f^ x 




fh fp % 


0 


m. 


% /h /h 

k if 


By permission of Mr. B. H. Payne. 
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River. 
Amazon 
Nile . 
Yangtze 
Yenisei 
Missouri 
Congo . 
Niger . 
Obi . 
Hoangho 
Lena . 
Amur . 
Mississippi 
ParauA 
Volga . 


Rhine 

Seine 


THE LONGEST RIVERS 


Outflow. 
Atlantic . 
Mediterranean 
North Pacific 
Arctic Sea 
Mississippi Riv« 
Atlantic . 

Gulf of Guinea 
Arctic Sea 
North Pacific 
Arctic Sea 
North Pacific 
Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic . . 

Caspian Sea . 



Length 
in Miles. 

River. 

Outflow. 

• 

. 4.000 

Mackenzie . 

Beaufort Sea 

• 

. 3.600 

La Plata . . 

. South Atlantic 

• 

. 3,400 

Yukon . 

. Behring Sea . 

• 

. 3.300 

Arkansas . 

. Mississippi 

r 

. 3.000 

Madeira 

. Amazon . 

• 

. 3.000 

St. Lawrence . 

. Gulf of St. Lawn. 

• 

. 3.000 

Rio del Norte . 

. Gulf of Mexico 

• 

. 2.700 

Silo Francisco 

. Atlantic . 

• 

. 2.600 

Danube 

. Black Sea 

• 

. 2. COO 

Euphrates . 

. Persian Gulf . 

• 

. 2.500 

Indus . 

. Arabian Sea . 

• 

. 2.486 

Brahmaputra . 

. Bay of Bengal 

• 

. 2.450 

Zambesi 

. Mocanibiouc. 

• 

. 2,400 

Ganges 

. Bay of Bengal 


OTHER NOTABLE RIVERS 


Outflow. 

. . . North Sea 

, .English Channel 

Murray . 1 c 

Murrumbhlgee ) 


length 
in Allies 
800 
475 

1.150 


Thames 

Severn 


Outflow. 
North Sea 
Bristol Channel 


nee 


Length 
in Miles. 

2.300 

2.300 
2,000 
2.000 
2.000 
1.800 
1.800 
1.8(H) 
1.725 
1.700 
1.700 
1.680 
1.000 
1.000 


Length 
in Miles. 
210 
220 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST ISLANDS 


Name of Island. 

New Guinea tiirit.-Ncth.) . 

Borneo (Brit. Netherlands). 
Baffin Land (British) . . 

Madagascar (French) . . 

Sumatra (Netherlands) . . 

Great Britain .... 
Honshiu (Japan) 

Cetebe* (Netherlands) . . 

Prince Albert. he. (British) 
South Island. N.Z. (British) 
Java (Netherlands) . 

North Island. N.Z. (British) 
Cuba (Independent) 
Newfoundland (British) 
Luzon (U.8.A.) . 

Iceland (Danish) 

Ellesmere (British) 
Mindanao (U.S.A.) 
Hokkaido (Japan) 

Irvliiid . . 


Ocean. 

So. Miles. 

Pacific 

. 330.000 

•• 

. 280.000 

Antic 

. 236.000 

Indian 

. 228.000 

•• 

. 178.330 

Atlantic 

. 80.120 

Pacific 

. 87.500 

Indian 

. 72.000 

Arctic 

. 60.000 

Pacific 

. 58.500 

Indian 

. 48.400 

Pacific 

. 41.500 

At hintic 

. 41.000 


. 42.750 

Pacific 

. 41.000 

Atlantic 

. 40.437# 

Antic 

. 10.000 

Pacific 

. 37.(88) 

• • 

. 36.500 

Atlantic 

. 32,600 


Name of Island. 

Novaya Zemlya (Ruslan) . 
Sakhalin (Russo-Japanese) 
Haiti (Inde|>endeiit) 
Tasmania (British) . 

Ceylon (British) .... 
Banks (British) .... 
North Devon (British) . 
Vancouver (British) 

Melville J*aiid (British) . 
Tlerra del Fuego (Argentine) 
.Southampton (British) . 
West Spitsbergen (Norway) 
Prim e of Wales • British) . 
Formosa (Japanese) 

North Somerset (British) . 
Sicily (Italian) .... 


Australia 

Greenland 


Ocean. 

Su. Miles. 

A relic 

. 30.000 

Pacific 

. 20.100 

Atlantic 

. 28.200 

Pacific 

. 26.215 

Indian 

. 25.400 

Arctic 

. 25.000 

•• 

. 24.000 

Pacific 

. 20.000 

An tic 

. 20.000 

Atlantic 

. 18.500 

Arctic 

. 17,800 

•• 

. 15.260 

•• 

. 15.000 

Pacific 

. 13.500 

Arctic 

. 12.000 

Mcnit. 

. 10.000 

• • • 

2.074,580 

» • • 

827.300 


Vrca in 


THE HIGHEST MOUNTAINS 


Name. 

Everest . 

God win-A u«tcn (K 
Knnchaiiganga . 
Makalu . 

Tengri K Iian 
ChumalJciri 
Aconcagua . 

111ampa (Soruta) 
Kmcauia . 
llliinanl 
Chlinliorazo 
Lullialluco . 
Llcancaur 
Cotopaxi. . . 

Mount Logan 
Potro . . . 

Klllma Njaro 
Elbruz 

Demavend . 


2 ) 


Location. 
Himalayas . 


•• 

•• 


E. Turkestan 
Jliinala) u* . 
Andes . 
Andes 

Bolivia . . 

Andes . 


*» 
•• 


Rncklcx . 
Andes 
E. Africa 
( auca*ua 
Pernia . 


Height 

in Feet. Name. Location. 

20.002 Tollma .... Coidilkros . 

2H/>50 CillUtei>etl . . . Mexico . . 

25 . 11 ** . Cliarles I^hiIn . . New Guinea 

27.#00 Mount Ellas . . . Rocldcs . 

24.000 • Poixjcalepct! . . Mexico . . 

23.014 Malpu .... Andes . . 

23.300 • Fangay .... Ecuador 

21.400 KoshUui Tun . . Caucasus 

21.047 Arurut .... Armenia 
21,031 ' Kuwetizorl . . . Uganda . . 

20.408 Kazbek .... Caucasus 
20.243 Mont Blanc . . Alps . . 

10.6*5 • \ oUrart'sra. In addition to those 

10.012 Vesuvius. Etna and 8troiiil*>ll In Europe 
10.530 and Terror In flic Antarctic; llccla and 
10.355 Jokul In Iceland; Mnunn J/a. Keu and Iluaialal 
10.320 In Hawaii; Tomlxiro In Kunda Islands. East 
1^.464 Indies, and lx; Soulfricr and Jxi Poke In the 

18.401 West Indies. 


ITelght 
in Feet. 
18,320 
18.200 
i 8,000 
16,000 
17.540 
17.421 
17.124 
17.000 
10.010 
10,815 
10.510 
15.781 
marked, 
Erebus 
Skaptar 


HOME MOUNTAINS, FOR COMPARISON 


Name. 
Ben Nevis . 
Snowdon 


Location. 
Scotland 
Wales . 


Height 
in Feet. 
4.400 


Name. 

Seawfell 


3,570 . Calrntoul 


Location. 
England 
Ireland . 


Height 
in Feet. 
3.102 
4.241 
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THE LARGEST CITIES OF THE WORLD WITH 
THEIR APPROXIMATE POPULATIONS IN 1931 


City. 


Country. 


Population City. 



Country. 

Population. 

London . 

• 

England 

• 

• 

8.202.000 Baltimore . 


• 

U.SJL . 

• • 

805.000 

New York . 

• 

u.a.A. . 

• 

• 

7,000.000 Boston . . 


• 

•• • 

• • 

781.000 

Berlin 

• 

Germany 

• 

• 

4.000.000 Manchester . 


• 

England 

» # 

766.000 

Chicago . 

• 

U.S.A. . 

• 

• 

3.380.000 Madrid . . 


• 

Spain . 

• • 

750.000 

Paris 

• 

France . 

• 

• 

3.000.000 Barcelona . 


• 

Spain . 

• • 

720.000 

Osaka 

• 

Japan . 

• 

• 

2.450.000 Amsterdam . 


• 

Holland 

• • 

720,000 

Toklo . . . 

• 

• • • 

• 

• 

2.070,000 Athens . . 


• 

Greece . 

• • 

700.000 

Shanghai (E«t.). 

• 

China . 

• 

• 

2.000.000 Cologne . . 


9 

Germany 

• • 

700.000 

Philadelphia 

• 

U.S.A. . 

• 

• 

1,950,000 Munich . . 


• 

Bavaria 

• • 

685.000 

Buenos Ayres . 

• 

Argentine 

• 

• 

1.860.000 Prague . . 


9 

Czechoslovakia 

680.000 

Vienna . 

• 

Austria . 

• 

• 

1,850,000 Leipzig . . 


• 

Germany 

• • 

680.000 

Moscow . 

• 

U.S.S.lt. 

• 

• 

1.750,000 Kioto . . 


• 

Japan . 

• • 

680.000 

Leningrad . 

• 

•• • 

• 

• 

1.750.000 Copenhagen 


9 

Denmark 

• • 

675.000 

Canton . 

• 

China . 

• 

• 

1,350,000 Stamboul . 


9 

Turkey . 

• • 

675.000 

Calcutta . . 

• 

India . 

• 

• 

1.330,000 Kobe . . 


9 

Japan . 

• • 

645.000 

Peking . . . 

• 

China . 

• 

• 

1.300.000 San Francisco 


9 

U.S.A. . 

• • 

635.000 

Los Angeles 

• 

U.8.A. . 

9 

• 

1.240,000 Dresden . . 


• 

Saxony . 

• • 

620.000 

Budapest 

• 

Hungary 

• 

• 

1.200.000 Mexico . . 


9 

Mexico . 

9 9 

616.000 

Bombay 

• 

InilJa 

• 

• 

1.180.000 Marseilles . 


• 

France . 

• • 

600.000 

Rio de Janeiro . 

• 

Brazil . 

• 

• 

1.100.000 Genoa . . 


• 

Italr 

• • 

590.000 

Hamburg 

• 

Germany 

• 

• 

1.120.000 Detroit . . 


• 

U.S.A. . 

• • 

570.000 

Sydney . 

• 

N.8.W. . 

• 

• 

l.ioo.ooo Lyons . . 


• 

France . 

9 9 

570.000 

Glasgow 

• 

Scotland 

• 

• 

1.088.000 Breslau . . 


• 

Germany 

9 9 

555.000 

Cairo . . . 

• 

Egypt . 

• 

• 

1.050.000 Rotterdam . 


• 

Holland 

• 9 

550.000 

Montreal 

• 

Canada . 

• 

9 

1.035.000 Santiago 


• 

Chili . 

• • 

550.000 

Rome 

• 

Italy 

• 

9 

1.004.000 Havana . . 


• 

Cuba 

9 9 

630.000 

Birmingham 

• 

England 

• 

• 

1.002.000 Madras . . 


• 

India . 

• • 

627.000 

Warsaw . 

• 

Poland . 

• 

• 

1.000.000 Toronto . . 


• 

Canada . 

• • 

620.000 

Nanking 

• 

China . 

• 

• 

1,000.000 Singapore . 


• 

Straits . 

• • 

515.000 

Melbourne . 

• 

Victoria 

• 

• 

950.000 






Cleveland . . 

• 

U.S.A. . 

• 

• 

900,000 The Census 

of 

population is 

taken 

every 5 

Milan . . 

• 

Italy 

• 

• 

880.000 years In ('.rent Britain from 1931. 

and in different 

Naples . 

• 

•• 

• 

9 

860,000 years in different 

countries. The figures given 

Liverpool 

• 

England 

• 

9 

855.000 al)ovc may therefore 

vary from 

the i>opulation 

St. Louis 

• 

U.S.A. . 

• 

9 

822.000 shown In the Gazetteer. 



Brussels . 

• 

Belgium 


9 

805.000 






Bucharest . 

• 

Itournanla 

• 

9 

805.000 







ROMAN NUMERALS 


T . . . 

1 

' XI . . 

. 11 

XXX . . 

30 

C . . 

. 100 

D . . . . 

500 

II . . 

%* 

99 

XII . 

. 12 

XL . . . 

40 

cx . . 

. no 

IK’ ... 

600 

JU . . 

3 

XIII . 

. 13 

L . 

50 ; 

CXI . 

. Ill 

DCCC . . . 

800 

IV . . . 

4 

XIV . 

. 14 

LV 

55 

cxc 

. 100 

PCCCLXXM. 

876 

V . . . 

5 

XV . 

. 15 

LX . . . 

60 , 

cc . . 

. 200 

CM . . . 

9IK) 

VI . . . 

0 

XVI . 

. 16 

LXX . . 

70 

ccxx . 

. 220 

CMXCIX . . 

999 

VII . . 

" i 

XVII . 

• 17 ! 

LXXX . . 

80 

CCXXiV 

221 

M . . . . 

1000 

Mil . . 

8 

XVIII 

. 18 1 

L XXX VI 11 . 

88 

coo 

! 300 

MD . . . 

1500 

IX. . . 

0 

XIX . 

. 19 

XC . . . 

90 

COCXX 

. 320 

MDCCC . . 

1800 

X . . 

10 

XX . 

. 20 

XCIX . . 

99 

CD . . 

. 400 

MM . . . 

2000 


Tho 


1 vo 1>ecn used largely in 


printing the dates on the title-paces of l>ookp. esi»ccially old 
books, the newlines of chapters and clauses, mid on the dials of clocks and watches, etc. Put 
line Hr* tlic following are the characters, with their relative values I — 1. V = 5. X= 10. 
•' 7„ 50 * 10 °* D or r ^> “ 500. M or Clo = 1000. MCMXXXH = 103?. When a character 

is follmcai by another of less or cuoal value, the nuuibcr expressed denotes the nun of their single 
value3. Init when prcc*df*l by one of Iw value It signifies the difference. For instance. III stands 
if }} V ,r ' 1 XL for 40. LXX f*»r 70. and so on. Our forefather* displayed con¬ 

siderable ingenuity and eccentricity in the amusement of these snnbols. so much so that they 
often prove a vexatious puzzle to our modern bibliographers; but the al>ovc simple explanation 
is buluclent for all purposes in these practical times. 


the dalen on the title 
and on the dials of 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 

The following (based upon the Census of 1921 and deaths for 1910-1912) Is compiled from a supple¬ 
ment to the Itegkurar-Uenenil'rt Annual Return, which refers to England and Wales only. 


Age. 

Mean After-Lifetime 
(K.\|iectatlon of Life). 

__ 

1 Male. 

Female. 

10 

64T>4 

57 53 

15 

50 12 

53 00 

20 

45 78 

4873 

25 

41 60 

44 48 

30 

37 40 

40 26 

35 

33 25 

30 05 

40 

29 19 

31 86 

45 

25 22 

27 73 

50 

21 36 

23 09 
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THE FRENCH METRICAL SYSTEM 



The above diagram illustrate* the method of calculation adopted in working: out the French 
Metrical System, which b Ixi^ed on the assumed length of the distance from the Equator to the North 
Pole. The lO.OOO.OUOth part of this distance la adopted as the unit of length and called a metre, and 
all other measurements are derived from this unit. Thus, the culw of the tenth part of the metre 
is the unit of capacity, called a litre , and the weight of a millilitre of water at a temi>eniture of 4 
Centigr. or 39 1/5 Pahr. is the unit of weight called a yramme. The unit of land measurement is 


100 sq. metres, called an are. 

The multiples in Greek 

are :— 


10 

1(H) 


1.000 

10.000 

deca 

hccio 


kilo 

myna 

The subdivisions In Latin 

are:— 





10th 

looth 


1.000th 


dcci 

etttii 


tn till 


SYMBOLS USED IN MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 


3 Scruple; 31. one scruple; 3IJ. two scruples; 

3«. half a scruple; 3las. a scruple and a half. 
3 Drain or drachm; M. one drain; MJ. two drarns; 

5 hh. half a drain; zl&*. a drain and a half. 

3 Ounce; §1. one ounce; SU. two ounces; 3 ms. half 
an ounce; 5 las. an ounce und a half. 

A minim; a drop. 

1 UI (Cir. arw), of each a like quantity. 

(L. recipe), take. 

'i he above jtymbola are used almost always In 
medical prescriptions. 


A SPECIMEN PRESCRIPTION. 

, • • •; • ....Superscription. 

(Basis).Pot. Acet. 3v.\ 

(Adjuvant)...linct. Digitalis 31.I Jn . .. r 

(Corrective) Syr. Aurantll 3!.1 In * cr, P Uon - 

(Vehicle)...Dec. Scopar. ad JviiJ./ 

Mlsce flat mist.Subscription. 

Cpt. Cocbl. mag. II. 4ta. q.q. hora 

ex paul. aquio. Signature. 


The Mkantno ok thk Pitr.sraimoN. which 
IH WlUYTKK IN AWHtKVIATr.I) LATIN. WITHOUT 
AnuUKVLATlONS OK CONTRACTIONS IS 

Recipe. 

Potassil Ace tat Is drachmas quinque. 

Tinctune Digitalis drachinam unain. 

Syrupl Aurantll unchun unnin. 

Dccocturn Scoparil ad unclos octn. 

Mlsce, flat mixtunt. 

Capiat cochlearla duo magna quurta quaque 
horn ex paululo aquie. 

.*1 •* • 

Tiik Enough Translation or whic h is ; 

Take thou (the dlHj>cnscr). 

Five drachms of acetate of potamiuin. 

One drachm of the tincture of digitalis. 

One ounce of syrup of orange-peel. 

Decoction of broom up to eight ounces. 

Mix, let a mixture be made. 

Let him (the patient) take two large spoonfuls 
at each fourth hour, out of (in) a little water. 


M MORSE” TELEGRAPH CODE. 


NOTES ON ETIQUETTE. 

In making an Introduction the gentleman should 
bo introduced to the lady, not the lady to the 
gentleman. v 

If both are of the same sex. present the Inferior 
In social position to the superior. 

Permission must always t>e obtained before a 
gentleman Is presented to a lady. 
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TABLES OF ' PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE EXPOSURES 

under the varying conditions occurring in practice. * requirea 

The Plate. Weather. Stop and Subject Table should be first referred to. Find the variety of plate 
you are using and the weather conditions in a line with it. Then follow the column so arrived at 
downwards to the stop. In a straight line with the stop the exposure necessary for each subject will 
Iff found UIlde . r ita appropriate heading After one or two trials this can be done at a glance Multiply 
the exposure by the number given in the table of Relative Exposures at Different times of tile Dar 
and \ear which follows below and the exposure requiml Is obtained. 01 WC Uay 

PLATE. WEATHER. STOP. AND SUBJECT TABLE. 



11 

10 

0 

8 

7 

0 

6 

4 


or 


1 

•i 

it 

4 

5 
0 
t 
8 


This table is calculate 


1 

1 

1 

n 


&• 

12 




i 

i 

u 

n 

21 

a* 

o* 


is 

i* 

o 

3* 

C* 


11 

11 

«» 

3 

0* 


21 

3 

4 

10 * 


4 

h 

VS 


5 

0 

10 * 


(excon? ‘ini ? 2 r N * ?" d u stable for exposures In the British Isles 

British CoUunbhi! f ‘^ I ’ n ° flaud * ^*unarl: t .Mi«i. Rusda. Southern Canada and 

l f th .° k a markedly yellow one. unless the Chromatic or Rapid 

H 0< * i* he ? u! 1 '* ^ taktn *umclcnt1y correct. Exposures with 

PlSiS ?Ii5l togethcr excc|,Jonal ra I ,|dll >’ wd l be two-thirds of those given for Ultra-Rapid lu the 


above table. 


SPEED RECORDS 


Motor Car 
„ Boat 
.. Cycle 
Flying 

Railway Train 


Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Mr. Kaye Don 
.. J. 8. Wright 
Ft.-Lieut. Stainforfh 
Great Western I hill way 


•• 


10*09 miles per hour. 
0 

>0*7 
18*09 
r7 25 


•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 
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Pears 

Gazetteer of the World 


In this section are set forth the names and brief descriptions of the principal countries, states, cities . 
towns, seas, mountains, rivers, lakes and other geographical features of the world, together i cith notes of the 
chief historical and other events connectel icith those places. It will be. found to include many places which 
hare only come into prominence in recent years by the changeful course of events, and the spelling of the 
names of some Central European towns may vary from the, local spelling. Brevity is a necessity of the 
compilation. The populations of the counties of the British Isles are of the Administrative Counties, and 
include Ute figures of the County Boroughs, which are also given separately. 

All population figure? in Italics are taken from the 1931 Census returns. 

THE ABBREVIATIONS ADOPTED ARE AS UNDER: 


aor. - agriculture. 
alt. - altitude. 
bor. “ borough* 

C. - cape. 

c. - city. 

cap . - capital. 

co. — county. 

co. bor. - county borough. 

drp. - department. 

disl. - district. 

dir. - division. 

E. — East. 
ft. - feet. 

O. - gulf. 


r.F.S. - Irish Free State. 
mI. - island. 

L. - lake. 
m. - miles. 

mjtg. - manufacturing. 
mkt. - market. 
min. - mountain. 
mun. bor. — municipal borough. 
I X. - North. 

i X.S.IV. - New South Wales, 
p. " population. 
par. - parish. 
parlt. • parliament. 
parly. - parliamentary. 


prov. - province, 
it - river. 

ry.stn. - railway station. 

S. - South. 
spt. - seaport. 
sg. m. — square miles. 
t. - town. 

urb. dist. - urban district. 

U.S.S.Jt. - Union of Socialist 8ovlet 
Republics, 
ril. - village. 

IP. - West. 


Ao, the name given to numerous small streams in i 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Russia, ami 
Holland. 

Aachen. (See Alx-la-Chapelle.) 

Anflord, Fiord 10 m. N. of Trondhjeni. Norway. 

Aal, dist. IlallliK'dal. Norway, p. 4.150. I71.G13. 

Aalborg, c. ami spt. in Jutland, prow Denmark, p. 

Aalbuc, min. range in Wurtcniborg. S.W. Ger¬ 
many. 

Aalen, walled t. In Wurieinberg, p. 11.982. 

Aalesund, rpt. Norway, centre of herring fishery. 
P. 11.750. 

Aalsraeer, nil. nr. Amsterdam, p. 5.000. 

Anlten, til. Netherlands, pror. Gelderland. p. 
7,100. 

Anr, It. In Switzerland, flows through the Brlentz 
ami Thun lakes, and thence into the Rhine. 

Aarau, t. Switzerland, cap. canton Aargau. p. 

Aarbure, t. on R. Aar. p. 2,150. (10,701. 

Aargnu, canton In N. Switzerland: area. 642 8q. 
rn.: has extensive vineyards, p. 240.770. 

Aarhuus, c. and principal spt. on E. coast of Jut¬ 
land. Denmark; famous Gothic cathedral, p. 

1 4.250. 

Aarlanderveen. t. in S. Holland, p. 2,100. 

Aannuhle, health resort, canton Bern, Switzerland. 
P. 2.550. 

Abaco, Great and Tittle, two of the Bahama 
Islands, the greater Isl. (sometimes railed 
J-Ji^va) has an area of l.OfHi xq. in., p. 3.993; 
Little Abaco. lying to the N.W., is 23 mites 
long. 

Abadeh, t. in Persia, p. 4.750. 

Abal, t. and harbour on N.W. coast of Borneo; also 
L. and It. in Abyssinia. 

Abaito, R. In Brazil, llowing la R. San Fn\ncisoo. 

Abakan, It. in Siberia, aflluent of the Yenisei from 
the Altai intns.; also a fortified town on the R., 

Abancay, t. in Apurimac. Pent. In the silver mine 
dist., p. 0.650. 

Abano, t. in N. Italy, prov. Padua, sulphur waters 
and mud ha tbs. p. 4.800. 

Abar, mins. In Aream.—N.E. India. 

Abari, R. In BritLsli Guiana. 

Abatamagomaw, L. in N.W. Territory. Canada. 

Ahazal, fortified HI. N.W. India, on Swat It. 

Abba Yared, mtn. in Abyssinia. one of the Samcn 
range, 14,918 ft. high. 

Abbadla San Salvadore, t. in N. Italy, p. 3.550. 

Abbazia, t. and health resort on the Gulf of Flume 
Istria, Italy, p. 2.350. 

Abbeokuta, t . in W. Africa. 50 m. north of Lagos, 
p. 160,000. 


103 


Abbeville, mftg. c. in N. France, on the R. Somme. 
Has large factories for the manufacture of black 
cloths, velvet* cottons, linens, serges, hosiery, 
etc., station on the Northern Railway, and con¬ 
nected with Paris and Belgium by canals, p. 
22 . 000 . 

Abboyreale, par. and t. IJmcrick. I.F.S., p. 947. 

Abbey green, ril. In co. Lanark, Scotland, on the 
Net ban; sometimes called Lesiuahagow. p. 
2,250. (1,370. 

Abbeyleix, par. and t. In Queen's co.. I.F.S., pi 

Abblategrasso, t. N. Italy, prov. Milan. Has silk 
factories, p. 12.250. 

Abbitibbi. L. and It. in 1SLW. Canada. 

Abbotabad, f. India, hemlQuurtere of the Hazara 
dist. of the Punjab, p. 5.500. 

Abbotsford, residence built by Sir Walter Scott, on 
the 8. bank of the Tweed, about 3 in. from 
Melrose, co. Roxburgh. 

Abbot’s-Langley, ril. and par. in Herts, birthplace 
of Nicholas Brcakspeare (Adrian IV.), the only 
Englishman ever raised to the Papacy. 

Abb’s Head, a promontory at the entrance to the 
Firth of Forth. [p. 500,000. 

Abda, prov. W. Africa, on the Morocco Coast. 

Aberaeron, urb. dist.. spt. Cardlgau. Wales, p. 

Aberavon, man. bor. in Glamorganshire, Wales; on 
K. Avon, 8 m. E. of Swansea; large coal and 
Iron Industries. Has a good harbour. Port Tal¬ 
bot. Am one of the Swansea dist. boroughs re¬ 
turns a member to Parlt., p. 15.370. 

Abcrcarn, urb. dist., mining t. co. Monmouth, 
len in. N.W. of Newport, p. 20.554. 

Aberchirder, par. of Scotland, co. Banff, p. 858. 

Aberconway—(See Conway.) 

Abercom, j>ar. in co. Linlithgow. Scotland, on the 
Forth. Roman wall built by Antoninus began 
here, and extended to Kirkpatrick ou the Clyde, 
P. 775. 

Aberdaro, urb. dist., in Glamorganshire, Wales, on 
the It. Cynon. 4 m. S.W. of Merthyr Tydvil; 
valuable coal and iron industries; p. 43,751. 

Aberdaron, par. and til. in Carnarvonshire. Wales, 
P. 3.400. 

Aberdeen, royal burgh and r. of co. Aberdeen. 
Chief spt. N. of Scotland, " the granite city.” 
famous for its University and fine buildings. 
Has large textile industries, p. 167^59. Aber¬ 
deen co.. p. 800.430. 

Aberdeen, t. S. Dakota. U.S.A., p. 14,537; also I. of 
Washington. U.S.A.. p. 15,337. 

A herd eon, township on Hunter K., 159 m. N. of 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Aberdour. There are two pars, and vils. of this 
name in Scotland, one In co. Aberdeen, the other 
In co. Fife. The latter, the smaller of the two 
places, is in repute for its sea-bathing. 

Aberdovey, spt.. Merionethshire. Wales, p. 1.560. 

Aberfeldy, t . In Perthshire, famed for its '* birks," 
P. 1J05. 

Aberffraw, par. and vil. nr. Holyhead. Wales, p. 

Aberford, vil. nr. Tadcaster, p. 600. 

Aberloyle, par. and ry. sin. in Perthshire, p. 1.014. 

Abergavenny, mun. bor. t. in Monmouthshire on 
the R. Usk at a point where It is Joined by a 
stream called the Gavenny, p. 8.COS. 

Abergeldle, the name of a royal residence on 
Deeslde. in Scotland. 

Abergele, and Pensam, urb. dist.. small watering- 
place in co. Denbigh. Wales, p. 2.C51. 

Aberlour, par. and rj. stn.. co. Banff, p. 2.327. 

Abernethy, t. In Perthshire on the right bank of the 
Tay. 7 in. below Perth; once the cap. of the 
Pictish kings, p. 503. 

Abemethy, par. in co. Inverness, Scotland, p. 
1 *154. 

Abersychan, urb. dist. Monmouth, nr. Pontypool. 
P. 25.027. 

Abert, L. in Oregon. U.S.A. 

Abertham, t. Bohemia, p. :j.000. 

Abcrtillery, urb. dint., Monmouthshire, 16 m. 
N.N.W. of Newport, p. 31.709. 

Aberystruth, colliery and manufacturing par. of 
Monmouthshire, p. 15.600. 

Aberystwith. fit tin. bor., tnkt. and spt. t. In Cardi¬ 
ganshire. Wales, municipal and parly, bor., situ¬ 
ated about the centre of the coaxt-lme of Cardi¬ 
gan Bay. p. 0.474. 

Abeihr. t. Fr. Eq. Africa, cap. of Wadal. p. 10.000. 

Abingdon, mun. bor. in Berkshire, on K. Thames. 

7 in. 8. of Oxford, p. 7JI40. 

Abington, rtf. In Scotland, co. Lanark. There are 
places of the Fame name In Northamptonshire 
and in Cambridgeshire (Great and Little Ablng- 
ton), and in cos. Limerick and Tipperary, Ire¬ 
land; as well as In Plymouth co.. Massachusetts 
and Washington co.. Virginia. U.S.A. 

Abo, spt. formerly capital of Republic of Finland; 
Industries: timber, pitch, and tar. p. 59.D14. 

Aboh, t. on R. Niger. Africa, 80 ni. from the cst.; 
P. 8.550. 

Abomey, rap. of Dahomey. West Africa, p. 60.000. 

Aboukir, t. and bay on the coast of Egypt. Ix>rd 
Nelson defeated the French fleet here In 1708. 

Aboyne and Qlentanner. par., vil. and ry. sin. nr. 
Ballater, Alierdeenshlre. p. 1.552. 

Abraham, Plains of, nr. Quebec; Wolfe's victory. 
1750. 

Abram, urb. dist. Lane*, Eng., p. G.CC0. 

A b routes, L in Extremadura. Portugal, on tin* 1 
Tagus, p. H.000. Here the French were gal- I 
hintly refuted by Wellington in 1800. 

Abrudbanyo, t. In Rumania, famous for its gold 
mines, p. 5.020. 

Abruzzl and Molise, a drp. of Italy on the Adriatic. 
Including the provs. of Aquila, Teraiuo. Chieti. 
and Campoba>**o; p. 1.480.748. 

Abu, famous min. resort. 5.050 ft. alt. In JlaJpu- 

, ." d . la - . .. IS«». I>. 0.040 

ADu-Anau. t. In Arabia, on the borders of Red 

Abu-Klea. vil. on R. Nile. In Sudan. British victory 
over MahdlKts. Jan. 17th, 1885. 

Abury. {See Avebury.) 

Abydos, a ruined c. in upr»er Egypt, cclebmtcd for 
Its temple of Osiris; also an ancient caxlled f. In 
Asia Minor on the Danlanellcs, which desi»er- 
ately resists Philip of Moccdon, and famous for 
the love story of Hero ami I grander. 

Abyssinia, a powerful c'suniry In Eastern Africa; 
part of ancient Ethiopia. Cap. Addis AImlm. 
The total area of the Abyssinian Empire, os re- 
«ym>«tructod under the Emperor Menellk, Is 
320.000 n»\. in., p. 9,000,000. 

Acadia, or Acadle, old French name of Nova Scotia 
ami New Brunswick. 

Acajulla, spt. Kan Salvador, Central America. 

Acapulco, spt. on Pacific coast, Mexico. p. 6.250. 

Acarl, i. and It. in Peru. p. of town 6.020. 

Auirnaiila, with A^tolla. prov. of Greece, cap. 
Mlssol/mghl. p. 195.571. 

Accadla. t. in prov. of Avelllno. 8. Italy, p. 5,000. 

Acoeltura, I. In Naples. nr. Potenxa. p. 4.KO0. 

AC u ra * 1* ftod British settlement on the fiold Coast. 

P 20 CKxT’ °* * 0VtnuuvD l Colony, 


Accrington, mun. bor. mftg. t. in Lancashire. 22 m. 
N. of Manchester, p. 42.073. 

Acerra, a very ancient t. in S. Italy. 10 in. N.E. of 
Naples, p. 14.500. (Patras. 

Achala, with Ells. prov. Greece, p. 271.672; chief t. 

Ackeen, t. und state N.W. of Sumatra. E. Indies; 
V. 3C.000 (of town) and of State about 736.348. 

Acheron, R. and post L, 75 m. N.E. of Melbounie. 
Victoria. 

Achill, isl. and Head off the W. Coast of I.F.S., 
co. Mayo. p. 4,670; Head. 2.102 ft. above sea 
level. 

Achlras, t. Argentina. 300 miles N.W. Buenos 
Ayres in silver mining dist. 

Achonry, par. in co. Sligo. I.F.S.. p. 12.520. 

Achray Loch, L. and small t. in Perthshire. Scot¬ 
land. 17 in. N.W. of Stirling. 

Achtyrka, t. nr. Kharkov. U.S.S.R.. p. 25.000. 

A cl Reale, spt. in Sicily, scat of See, at foot of Mt. 
Etna, p. 36,000. 

Acklin, isl. Bahamas, W. Indies, p. 1 . 8 H, 

Ackworth, j>ar. and ry. tin. nr. Pontefract. Yorks, 
p. 4.220. 

Aconcagua, r.ifn. one of the Andes of Chili. S. 
America, alt. 23.910 ft. Also a prov. of Chill, 
p. 458.189. cap. Sau Felipe. 

Aconquija, mtn. range in Argentina between Cata- 
marca and Tucuinan. 

Acquavlva, t. in 8. Italy, prov. of Bari, p. 8.080. 

Acqui. an ancient walled t. In N. Italy, prov. Ales¬ 
sandria. p. 14.000. famous for its cathedral. 

Aero, r. and spt. of Syria, key of Palestine, famous 
for Its many sieges during and since theCruxades, 
P. 11.500. principally Moslems. 

Acton, co. bur.. Middlesex. Eng., residential sub¬ 
urb of London, p. 70.523. 

Actopan. f.. R. and dist. in Mexico, stateof Hidalgo, 

P. 12,000. 

Adalla, ept. arul very ancient t. on S. coast of Asia 
Minor, p. 30.000. 

Adamawa, country of W. Africa, divided I>etween 
Brit. Northern Nigeria and the CauierooiLs; 
area 70.000 in. 

Adam Bay, N.W. coast of Australia. 

Adorns, mftg. t. in Mass.. U.S.A., p. 12.697. 

Adam’s Island, one of the Marquesas group. Just 
IkIow the equator in the Pacific. 

Adam’s Peak, conical sacred Mtn* Jn S. Ceylon, alt. 
7.4-0 ft. 

Adamsou Peak, mtn. In Southern Tasmania. 

Adam’s Run, t. In Colleton co., S. Carolina, p. 

J.000, 

Adamstown, t»tf.. Northumberland co., N.S.W., 80 
in. N. of Sydney. 

Adana, vilayet in Asiatic Turkey. Including the 

mV,.! 11 Cllk,a * *>• 422,4U0; cap. Adana, p. 

•J1.000. 

Adda. U. In N. Italy, affluent of the Po. 

Addanki, t. In India. Madnw Pres.. p. 0.550. 

Addlngharo. tit. W. Kldlnic of Yorkn. p. 2.010. 

Addington, a to. In the prov. of Ontario. Panada, 
hevenil parishes in England thus named; one. 
nr. Croydon, wan heat of an Archl epLscopul 
palace. 

Addis Ababa, rap. of Abyasinla. In Shoa; all. 
«.H50 ft ; p. 70.000. 

Adeel. Lough, hi co. Westmeath. I.F.S. 

Adelaide, rap. of S. Australia, on Torrens K. # 
named In honour of Queen of William IV'.* p 
with suburbs 255.318. Poises a line Univer¬ 
sity. 

AdUsburg, t. In Canilola. 20 in. N.E. of Trieste; 
famous for It* extensive grotto and stalactite 
cavern, p. 3.750. 

. ,w lth Perim). small 1st. and Important 
British coaling station on S. coast of Arabia at 
entrance of Bed Sea. p. 54.923. 

Aderno, t. at foot of Etna. Sicily, p. 26.000. 

Adlgo, 11 . In W. Italy, enters Adriatic N. of Po. 

Adirondack*. mts. In New York State. Highest 
peak. Mt. Marcy. 5.402 ft. Hero rises the it. 
Hudson. 

AdiaL It. In Bengal. India, Joins the B’.iaglralhl. 

Alllngton, urb. diet., nr. Oiorley. Lancs, p. 4,170. 

Admiralty, 0 . N.W. of Western Australia. 

Admiralty Inlet. Washington State, U.S.A.. open¬ 
ing to Puget Sound. 

Admiralty IsU., K. Pacific Ocean. N.K. of New 
(mlnea. comprise some 40 Hinall Lslainlx. 
fujound In coconut trees. p. 4,000. 

Ado, f. on Slave Coast, W. Africa, p. 31,000. 

Adonl. i. Madras. India, p. 26.500. 

Adony, U in Hungary, on R. Dunubc, p. 4,505. 
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Adour, R.. 180 m., in S.W. France. Tinea In Pyre¬ 
nees, and after a course of 200 m. enters B. of 
Biscay below Bayonne. 

Adowa, or Adua, t. Tigrd, Abyssinia, nlL 0,000 ft.; 
146 in. N.E. Gondar. Here the Italians were 
decisively defeated in 1890 by King Menelik. 
P. 5.000. 

Adra, apL t. in Spain on the Mediterranean, p. 

12.500. 

Adramyti, apt. of Asia Minor, nr. Smyrna; ex¬ 
ports olives, wool, etc., p. about 5,000. 

Adria, apt. Rovigno. Italy; formerly on coast, now 
14 m. inland. An old Etruscan c.. p. 1G.650. 

Adrian, c. in Michigan, U.8.A., 73 m. W. of De¬ 
troit. p. 13,500. 

Adrianople, c. Turkey in Europe, on the left bank 
of the Maritza. greatly developed by Hadrian. In 
126. From 1300 to 1453 residence of the Sul¬ 
tans. p. of prov. 010.000, of city 70.000. 

Adriatic Sea (area 52.000 sq. ra.. length 450 m.). a 
branch of the Mediterranean, between Italy and 
the Balkan Peninsula. Forms the G. of Venice 
on the N.; chief trading ports. Venice. Trieste, 
and Ancona on the N.. and Brindisi on the S. 

Adrigool, par., co. Galway, nr. Dunmore, I.F.S.. 
P. 2,015. 

Adullom, did.. Palestine, 8.E. Jerusalem. Here 
was fonnerly tlie Cannanlle city and cave which 
furnished David with his hiding place from King 
Saul. 

Adur, R.. 20 m. in Sussex, flowing into English 
Ch amici. 

Adventure, B. t on the E. Coast of Brund Isl., nr. 
the S.E. coast of Tasmania. 

Advocate Harbour, apt.. Nova Scotia, on Minas 
Channel. 

Adwalton, hamUt 5 m. S.W. of Leeds. W.R. Yorks. 
On Adwahou Moor. Fairfax was defeated by the 
Royalist forces in 1043. 

Adwick lo Street, urb. dud., W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 
20,257. 

Acgiyies. group of rocky ids. of! W. coast of Sicily, 
chief t. Favignana. on id. of that mime. p. 5,250. 

Aegean Sea, a branch of the Mediterranean, 
studded with Uls., between Greece and Asia 1 
Minor, called the Grecian Archipelago. 

Acfrina, id. of < Jrcere, in U. of same iuiiiie, p. 5,500. 

Aeroe, id. In the B.dlic, olt Denmark. p. 11,750. 

Aorschot, t. in Belgium, prov. S. Bnibant, p. 4.850. 

/Etolia. (*>c Acarnauia.) 

AUhantstan, mountuinous c?untry of Asia. between 
l'erda and India. important as ‘'buffer” 
flute I>etween BritLsh and Russ, dominions. 
Chief towns, Kabul. Herat, and Kandahar. 
'Die principal riven are the Kabul nnd Ucl- 
muml. 5<H) in. X. to S.. COO miie<t from Herat 
frontier to Khaibar Pass; 2 45,000 sq. in.; p. 
0.3S0.500. 

Allan-Kura-Hissar, c. Important trade centre of 
Asia Minor, p. 20.200. 

Atragola, inCtiig. t. (straw hats, etc.) of Italy, nr. 
Naples, p. 20.500. 

l ^ e Keco,,,i hugest continent, area 
II.jOO.OOO pq. m. The Mediterranean eepar- . 
iitcs it from Europe on the N.. the Rod Sea and 
the Indian Oceau lie on the E.. the Southern I 
Ocean ou the S., and the Atlantic, on the W. 
Adjoins Asia at tho Isthmus of Suez. N’earlv 
the whole of this continent has been partitioned 
among various European Powers. England is 
the dominant power In the S.. centre, and E.. 
and b ranee in the N. and W.. j». estimated al.K»ut 
L00.000.000. The only independent states 
in Africa are Ab>rislnia and Morocco. .YU kinds 
of big game except the tiger are found in Africa. 

Ag^rap. of Air or A^ben oasis, Sahara, p. 

Agadir, apt. S. coast of Morocco. It was hero that 1 
a German war cruiser anchored in lull as a pro¬ 
test against French intervention, p. ),6uo. 

Agar, t. state of Gwalior. India, 41 in. N.E. of 
Ujjaln. p. 28 , 000 . 

A gar para, t. nr. Calcutta In India, called also 1 
Barrackpur, p. 27,000. 

Agassiz, ril. and rly. stn. on Central PacitVo Liue, 
Canada, 3SO in. W. of Donald. 

Agle, apt. t. in France, dept, ttemult. p. 11.000. 

Agdcn, two separate parishes In Cheshire, one | 
nr. Knutsfonl. the other nr. Mulpaa. 

Agou, /. on U. Garonne, cap. dept. Lot-ei- 
Garonnc, h;» m. from Bordeaux, p. 23,000. 

Ageroe, a Norwegian isl. of the Weat Coast, prov. 
TTondhjerii, p. 4.600. 


Aghabog par. Inco. Monaghan. N. IrelAnd.D. 5,020. 

Aghery, Lough, in co. Down. N. Ireland. 

Aghrim. or Anghrim, par. co. Galway, LFA: 
site of battle between troops of James II. and 
William HI.. 1001. 

Agin court, viL In the dept of Pas-de-Calais, 
France, famed for battle in 1415 between Eng¬ 
lish. led by Henry V., and French under 
d* Albert. 

Agira, or San Filippo d’Agira, t. Sicily, p. 18,000. 

Agnes, St., par. nr. Truro, co. Cornwall, once 
famous for Its M Holy " well. P. 3.000. 

Agnono, L in S. Italy, prov. Cainpobasso. p. 
10,550. 

Agra. c. on Jumna XL In United Provs. of Agra and 
Oudh. India. 115 in. S.SJ2. of Delhi, formerly 
cap. of Mogul Empire, p. 185.046. 

Agram, or Zagreb, e., cap. of Croatia. Jugo-Slavin, 
on R. Save, has important manufactures, and a 
University; p. 80.000. 

Aguadilia, apt. in Porto Rico. p. 8.000. 

Aguas Calientes, c. and State in Mexico, 6,000 ft. 
nliove sea, famous for hot springs, p. (of city) 
56,000. 

Aguilas, t. and port of Spain on the Mediterranean, 
p. 13.250. (most southerly pt. of Africa. 

Agulhas, c. 100 in. E. of Cape of Good Hope, 

Ahmedabad, c. and diat., Gujarat, India. 200 m. 
from Bombay. p. (of c.) 274.202. 

Ahraednagar, or Dowlatabad, c. In Deccan, 120 m. 
E. of Bombay; large trade in cotton and silk 
goods, p. 45,500. 

Ahmedpur, t. in Punjab. India, p. 31.000. 

Ahmedpur-Barra, t. in Bahawaipur, N. India, p. 
30,000. 

Aidin, or Guzel-Hissar, t. in Asia Minor. 81 m. from 
Smyrna. Exports raisins, Ugs. etc., p. 38.000. 

Aldone, t. In Sicily, pror. Catania, p. 8,250. 

Aiguillon, t. In France, dep. Lot-ct-Garunnc. p. 
2.51)0. 

Aigun, f. of Manchuria. China, on bank of Amur 
K.; ceutre of “ Boxer ” rising in 1900. p. 
• 1.926. 

Ailsa Craig, rocky isl. off Ayrsblre coast, alt. 
1,114 ft. 

Ain, It. and dept, of E. France, mainly agricul¬ 
tural. p. 315.757. 

Ainaty, did. W.R. Yorks. 

Aintab, f. on N. frontier of Syria, military centre in 
the Middle Ages, many Armenians mavucnxl 
there in 1895. p. 70,000. 

Ain tree, a suburban did. of LivcriK>ol with a well- 
known racecourse. 

Air, or Asben, oasis In Sudan, cap. Agades. 

Airdrie, mun. bar., mftg. t. in N.E. Lanark. 10 m. 
E. of Glasgow, p. 2 f J.it5i. 

Airds Moss, in S. Ayrshire, battle of Covenanters 
fought on the moor. 1030. 

Aire 11. (70 in.), in W.R. Yorks, trib. of Ouse. 

Aire, two I.'* In France, one. episcopal, dep. 
Landes, p. 5.050; the other, fort Hied dep. Pas- 
de-Calais. p. 9.750. (Earls of Alrlic. p. 627. 

A true, t. in rorfar. Scotland, castled seat of the 

Airth, par. in co. Stirling, on It. Forth, p. 2J22G. 

Aisne, (150 ni.). II. in N.E. France, trib. of Oi*c; 
also sugar-growing ami agr. dep.. p. 421.515. 

Aix. mftg. f.. France. 17 m. N. of Marseilles, p. 
31AK>. 

Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), cathedral c. Rhen. 
Pru-^la. 4 4 in. from Coloyue, celebrated for iui 
baths. p. 145.746. 

Aix-les-Bains, benlth resort. Savoy, France, resi¬ 
dential. p. 6.500. 11709. p. 22,000. 

Ajaccio, cap. of Corsica, birthplace of Napoleon, 

Ajmer-Merwara, c. and prop. In Kajputana. India, 
p. (of c.) 80.500; (of prov.) 495,899. 

Ajunioca, t. in Brazil, prov. Alinas Geracs, p. 
18.750. 

Akabah, harb. and G. at N.E. of Red Sea. 

Akennan, t. Be-yambia, Rumania, on black Sea. 
at mouth of Dniester, p. 30.000. or, including 
suburb*. 45.000. 

Akhulisykh, fi>rt itlcd f. Georgia, Transcaucasia, 
p. 15.000, mainly Armenian. 

A.k-Hissar. t. In Asia Minor, 60 m. N.E. Smyrna, 
P. 13,500. 

Akron, mftg. c. Ohio, cap. Summit co.. p. 257.000. 

Ak-Shehr. t. In Asia Minor (PkiloineUon) p. 8.000. 

Ak-Su, t. and K. in Sin-Kiaug. China. The town 
is walled, and forms an Important trading centre 
on t he caravan route, p. 30.000. Tho R. Ak-Su. 
rising hi the Tiau-shan mins., runs into tho 
Tarim. 
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Akyab f spL Burma, at the mouth of the Kuladan ! 
K.. p. 44,500. 1 

Alabama, state, U.S.A., cap. Montgomery. chief 
port. Mobile, minerals, cotton, sugar. 51.279 
eq. in., p. 2.550.000. 

Alabama, R. in N. America. length over COO m.: 
Montgomery, the State cap. of Alabama. Ls 
situated on its banks. Navigable for half its 
length. 

Alagoas, maritime prov. Brazil, p. 990.278. anc. c. 
te also named Alagoas. p. 5.000; present c. 
Macayo or Maceio. q.v. 

Alais, t. In Cevenue* dlst.. dep. of Card. France, 
extensively engaged in sericulture, p. 2C.500. 

Alajuela, c. and proc . of Costa Kica, p. (of cap.) 

8 . 000 . 

Alameda, e. Cal. U.S.A.. p. 25.050; also an old 
Andalusian t. in Spain, p. 4,500. 

Aland Isles, a group l>elonging to Finland at the 
prance of the Gulf of Bothnia, p. of group. 

Ala-Shehx, t. in Asia Minor, anciently called Phila¬ 
delphia. p. 22.000. 

terr., 500.884 sq. m.; l>ought from 
Russia In 18C7; chief settlement Sitka, largest 
t, Juneau on U.S. route to Klondike, p. 55.030. 

A asslo, spt. in Genoa. N. Italy, p. 5.300. 

Ala-tau, min. ranges In Asiatic Russia. 

Alatrt. f. In Italy, prov. itome. p. 15.500. 

Alatyr. f. on the Sura (a trib. of the Volga) in 
U.8.S.R., p. 12.750. 

Alava, a B isque prov. In N. Spain, chief t. Vitoria. 
P. 90.922. 

Alba, t. in prov. of Ounoo. N. Italy, p. 12.750; also 
a t. in Aqulla. Italy, p. 7.250. 

Albacote, f. nnd prov. in S.E. Spain, p. (of t.) 
22.5(H). (of prov.) 288.871. 

Albania, independent country, formerly Turkey, 
on W. side of Balkan Pen.; warlike, half- 
civilised pcmlc. 11.000 81. in., p. 1.400.000. 

Albano, e. nr. Itome, Italy, has saline springs ami 
mud bath*. 

Albany. State rap. of New York. U.S.A., situated 
on R. Hudson, p. 128.000. alnoc. Oregon. U.S. A.. 
P. 6.400; also t. Georgia. U.S.A.; ulso R. (320 
m.) N.W. Ciinmla. falls Into James Bay; also 
h. <llv. of tape of Good Hoik?. S. Africa; also 
Hpt. t. In West Australia, p. 3.9SO. 

Albay, t. Luzon. Philippine IhN.. p. 43.000. 

Albemarle Isle, the largest of the (hi lap: gox In I he 
Pnclllo Ocean; alt. uuiiunJL. 5.020 ni*>ve sea- 
level. 

Albcmaile Sound (CO in ). Inlet. N. Carolina coaPt. 

A bert (200 in.). It. In N. Queensland. 

Alberta (255.285 mj. in.), pro r. In N.W. Cnnn'La scp. 
from Brit. Col. by Jtocky Mtim.; p. 630.IXXJ. 

Albert Edward Nyanzo, one of the Nile basin lake-* 
of Equatorial Africa. Drained by SenillLo R. 
length 50 m.. width 30 m.. alt. 3.200 ft. True 
mjsitlon mode known by Stanley. IM89. 

Albert Lea, r. Freclxmi co.. Minnesota. U.H.A., rwy. 
cent., p. 10.200. 

Albert Nyanxa, another great reservoir of the 
White Nile, extreme length lOO in . gcnl. breadth 
20 m., alt. 2,100 ft. Greater part of shores of 
this Ij. fall to Uganda Protectorate. Kenya Col. 

Albertou and Queerutovrn, suburb of Adelaide, ri. 
Australia. 

Albl, c/ip. nt Turn dep., France, p. 22,000. 

Albion, t. In Michigan. U.S.A., p. 8.500. 

Albox, t. Spain. prov. Almerla. p. 11.000. 

Albuera, ini. nr. Radii)*«. in Eklrcuuidiini, Spain, 
French def. by Brit. lull. 

Albuleira, ept. Portugal, prov. Algarve. p. 5.050. 

Albuuol. t. In 8. Spain, 40 hi. 8.K. Granada, p. 
10,250. 

Albuquerque, t. In Spain. 25 in. N. of Bodajoz. p. 
H,5(r0: alao t. of New Mexico. U.S.A., on Rio 
Grande it., p. 27.000. 

Albury, t. on Murray IE. N.8 W.. p. 7.000; there 
are ub*> English parDheri of thU name. In the 
oo.'i of Surrey. Oxford, and Hertford. 

Alcala de Oundalru, i. nr Seville. H|/ain. p. 16.500. 

Alcala de Henarea, (. In Spain. 20 in. lb of Madrid. 

I1«lb0. |of Cadiz, p. 11.200. 

A cala de I os Gazules. f. In Spain. 32 in. F. by H. 

Alcala la fonl. f. hi Andaluiki. Spain, p. 10.500. 

Alcamo, (. In Sicily, 50 in. 8. of Palermo. Origin- 
idJy a Saracenic t. producing wine*. p 52,100. 

Alcantara, fortliled t. in Spain on the Tagun. p. 

« iWUi 

A1 ?^ff ( de ^ Ju4D - ‘ Br - Clu-lad U(S*I. Hpalij. p. 

1 ••*150. 
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Alcester, f. in Warwickshire. Eng. Needle and 
IBh-hook infers., p. 2.230. 

Alcira, t. in Spain. 20 m. S. of Valencia, p. 21.000. 
Alcoy, f. 25 m. N. of Alicante. Spain, p. 33,896. 
Aldan, navigable R. (300 in.) of Silxjria, and mtn. 
range surrounding sea of Okotsk, average alt. 
4.000 ft. 

Aldborcugta, riJ. In W.R. York*, nr. Borough- 
bridge, the Isuriurn of the Romans, al.no par. in 
lloldemcss. K.R. Yorks ; also township in N.R. 
Yorks, iiT. Richmond; aLso par. nr. Avlsham. co. 
Norfolk. 

Aldeburgb, mini, lor wat. place in SulTolk, 30 m. 
from Ipswich, p. 2 .1S0. 

Alderlcy Edge. urb. dist.. Cheshire. Eng., p. 3,141. 
Alderney, most N. of the Channel Blands, 8 in. i:i 
circumference. 65 in. otr English coast, and lo 
m. W. of C. La Hogue, p. 2.000. 

Aldershot, urb. di<t.. Hants, prim milt, camp hi 
, England, p. 34.261. 

1 Aids ton Moor, place in Cumberland on Northum- 
herland border. 

Alcmtejo, maritime prov. of Portugal. 9.219 sq. 

iii.; p. 478,584. 

Alencon, cap. Ornc dep.. Fnnce, on R. Garthe. 

Famous for Us lace. p. 20,100. 

AJeppl, *pt. S. India, .state of Travancore, p. 
12 . 000 . 

Aleppo, c. chief trade centre in N. Syria. Earth¬ 
quake in 1882 killed 20.00 persons, p. 250,000. 
Alessandria, c. in N. Italy; cap. of the prov. of the 
same name on the Taimro. 40 in. K. of Turin, 
near Marengo; Napoleon's victory in 1800 over 
Austrians; p. 78.169. 

Aleutian Isis., chain of Dies Ik tween C. Alaska and 
Kamchatka. The Fox Islands form a portion. 
Alexandra, mining f. on Goulburn 1 C., Victoria, 90 
ni. N.E. of Melbourne. 

Alexandia Nile. R. of Equatorial Africa, affluent of 
Victoria Nyauza. one of the chief feeders of the 
Nile, traverses h Lake of the same name. 
AiexandrctU, prin. i>ori of the Aleppo vilayet, p. 
8 . 000 . 

Alexandria, chief port of Egypt. The city was 
founded by Alexander the Great in 332 n.c. 
Forts destroyed by English Meet in 1882. p. 
444.617; also t. Scotland. Dumbartonshire; 
also lu U.S.A. c. on R. Potomac. Virginia, p. 
21,500. 

AL-vandiopol, f. in Erlvaii, Transcaucasia, p. 

31,000. 

Alexandrov, I. In Vladimir. U.S.Sp 7 «r ,0 
AlcxancJrovsk, fortliled f. 0.1 (lie l>iik-per, l kmine 
H. 16.7.50. 


p. 2.227: 


Alford, urb . (list., EhicnhcJilre, Fug. 

also par. AI>erdee:Hhlie. Scotland. p. 1 330 

Alfortvllle, t. in France, dep. Seine, p. 11 ion- 

Altro.1 Port. In O. of tiwi.l If-,pc. LH n’,. s.K. of 
i •r.ihumstowii. 

Altreton, urb. itist., DerbyHliire. Eng., p 21 23° 

Algarvo, nirjut BouUicrly prov. of l'ortugal an*n 
1.937 k»|. in., p. 274,122. 

Algcclras, t. In Spain, prov. Cadiz, on Gibraltar 
Bay. p. 15,500. 

Al/eria, N. African pror. of France. Included on 
the N. by the McMjlterrnnean. W. by Morocco, S. 
by the Sahara, and K. by 'Funis; area 222 5b0 
wi. in.. P. 5.563.828. 

Algiers, rap. and naval pt. of Algeria, strongly for¬ 
tified; great trade centre, i». 206.595. 

Aljoa Bay, alwut liif, m. 10. of < «,«.■ of (.'ood 
Hope. Port EllzalKth. cldef sonpoil. 

Algoina. dut. Ontario on L. Superior and Huron. 

Alnama. r. In the prov. of Granada. Spain; noted 
forltHhot spring*, p. 8 . 600 . Also f. In the prov. 
of Murcia, p. 8.450. 

Alhambra, famous Moorish I'/il.v o nnd cltad* 1 
near (jranmla, Spain. 

Alicante, f. and prov. E. Spain, rioted for its wine 
fruits, and minerals; p. (prov.) 497.001, (of t.) 
55,730. 

Aligarh, dist. Mcr-rut. India, lx-tween Ganges and 
Jumna, p. 1.203.017. Chf. c. Aligarh (nl.vi 
known in KoiJ). K76 mi. from Calcutta, p. 61 H “ 5 

Alljoa, ItU. In the Pari lie. W. of !»wer Carolina" 

Alinui. R.. Central Afrl a. trib. of Congo, iils- 
c/jvensi by Brazza. 1 k?8. 

Allwal, North and South. Inn. of Capo of G 
Hope. N. Allwal U on the Orange R . and 8 

^•ioo* 0,1 Muwl llaY • P * ° f A,,Wttl N - iwhltca)! 

A, L^' I#UIlJ,lb * toiUa, Brit, victory over 

SmliH, 1816 . 
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Alkmaar, t. on N. Holland Canal, 20 in. from Am - 
sterdam. p. 24,097. 

Alkrington, viL 5 in. N.E. of Manchester. Eng. 

Allahabad, rap. of United Provs.. India. 130 m. 
from Delhi, 500 in. from Calcutta, p. 155.970. 
Allahabad dist. contains close upon 11 million 
souls, and covers an area of 2,852 pq. in.; entire 
division comprises 17.265 sq. ni., with a total p. 
of nearly 6 millions. 

Allan, Bridge of. rib in co. Perth. Scotland. 

Alleghany, It ., U.S.A., joins the Ohio K., Pittsburg. 
Pa., 350 in. long. 

Alleghany, or Allegheny, iron and steel mfg. t. of 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on Alleghany It., oppo¬ 
site Pittsburg (q.v.). 

Alleghany, or Appalachian Mtns., a series of paral¬ 
lel ranges between Atlantic and Mississippi. 
Highest peaks. Black Dome, 6,707 ft., and Mt. 
Washington. 0.288 ft. 

Allen, Bog of, a group of peat morasses in Kildare 
and Queen's co/8. I.F.S.. 372 sq. in. in extent. 
Isl. of Allen is a village 3i in. N. of Kildare, and 
Allen Lough, a L. with an area of 8.000 acres. In 
co. Leitrim, one of the sources of the It. Shannon. 

Allendale, min. t. Northuml>er)aud. Eug.. p. 2.250. 

AUenstein, t. on the A lie It. in E. Prussia, 63 m. S. 
of KCnigsberg. p. 24.750. 

Allentown, t. on Lehigh It.. Pennsylvania. U.S.A., 
p. 02.600. 

Allequash, R. in Northern Maine. U.S.A., branch 
of the St. John. 

Aller, f. in Spain, prov. Oviedo, p. 12,150. 

Alliance, f.. Oliio. U.S.A.. p. 23.500. 

Allier, dep. France, centrally situated, occupied by 
mining industry, a. 2.848 sq. m., p. 370.950. 

Allier. (230 m.). It. in Cent. France, trib. of 
Loire. 

Alligator Swamp, marsh in N. Carolina, U.S.A.. 
area 3.000 sq. in. 

Alloa, mfg. ami spt. t. on It. Forth. Scotland, chief 
t. of Clackmannanshire, p. 18£N. 

Alloway, par. with ruined kirk. S. Ayrshire. Scot¬ 
land, made famous by Burns in " Tam o’ 
Shanter.” 

All Saints* Bay, harbour on Baida coast. Brazil. 

Alma, It. In Crimea. Great victory over Russia 
by Allies. 1854; also villages in S. Australia (nr. 
Adelaide) and Victoria (nr. Melbourne); also isl. 
in Saguenay It. Canada. 

Almada, t. on Tagus, opposite Lisbon, founded by 
English Crusaders, p. 8.150. 

Alraadcn, t. in Sierra Morena. Spain. The an¬ 
cient SLsapon. famous for its quicksilver mines, 
P. 9.200. 

AlmagTO, lace mfg. t. Spain. 12 m. E. of Ciudad 
Beal. p. 9.150. 

Almanza, t in Albacetc prov., Spain, p. 10.200. 

Almeida, Portug. fort cm Spun, frontier, prov. i 
Heim, p. 2,550. Captured by French in 1810 1 
and retaken by Wellington. 

Almendralejo, t. in Spain, prov. Batlajos; wine 
and brandy industry, p. 12.250. 

Almeria, t. and mt. prov. of E. Spain; p. (prov.) 
38c,319. (of town) 49.707. 

AI ^?^ ar *, e * rrov - of Ciudad Heal. Spain, p. 
lu,7.»0; also a small Spanish t. on the Itiver 
Guadalquivir, near Cordova. 

Almond, In Scotland, trib. of Tay; also a second 
i>cottish It. falling to the Forth. 

Ahnondbury. populous par. adjoining Huddcrs- 
Held. \\ It. lork*. woollen rnfu.. i>. 15.750. 

Almonte, etn. on C. 1*. R>\. Canada. ti5 in. W. of 
Ottawa. 

Aim ora. t. in United Pons.. India, p. 8.000; Alrno- 
w In the Kumnun <11 v. and lies among 
the mts. lx?tween the upper waters of the Ganges 
and the Gogra. area 5.416 8<i. in., p. 470.000. 

Almunecar, spt. in Spain, on Mcdltern., p. 8.750 

Alney, an isl. iu R. Severn, nr. Gloucester. tattle 
Ixitween Canute and Edmund Ironside, 1016. 

Alnmouth. watering place on Northumbrian coast, 
midway between Newcastle and Berwick, p! 
550. 

Alnwick, trsb. dist.. Northumberland. Eng., p. 


Alnwick, urb. dist ., Northumberland. Eng., p. 
6 . 8 $ 2 . 

Alora, f. in Spain, old prov. of Andalusia, p 
11 .U00. 

Most, I. of BeUtium, 17 m. S.E. of Ghent, p. 

36,160. [11 IQ) 

Alpena, c. on Thunder Bay, Mich.. U.S.a!. v 
Alpes-Basses. Frontier drpt. in 8.K. France, chief 
a. 1 - D i? ne * 01 -B32. (Basse*. p. 89.275. 

Alpcs-Hautes, S.E. dept. France, adjoining Alpcs- 


AIpes-Mari times, S.E. dept. France; formerly Nice, 
ceded by Italy In 1860, chief, fc. Nice; p. 
357,759. 

Alps, highest mis. In Europe; 600 m. long from G. 
of Genoa to near Vienna; 130 m. broad in Tyrol. 
The principal peak* are Mont Blanc (15,784 ft.); 
Mont Rosa (15.217 ft.); and Mont Cervin 
(14.771 ft.). 

Alps, Australian, mtn. range between E. Victoria 
and N.S.W.; highest peak, Mt. Townsend, 
7.350 ft. 

Alps, Southern, mtn. ridge between Westland and 
Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Alreslord, mid. in. in Hants. Eng., p. 2,200. 
Alsace-Lorraine, prov. France, total area, 5,601 sq. 
m. Taken from France in 1871, retroceded 
1919. It is now divided into the deps. of Bns- 
Rhln (1.848 sq. m. and p. 651,596); Haut-Rhin 
(1,354 sq. m. and p. 469.943); and Moselle 
(2.403 sq. ni. and p. 599.120). 

Alsager, urb. dist.. Cheshire. Eng., p. 2.S52. 

Alson, isl. on coast of Denmark, in the Little Belt, 
area 130 sq. m., p. 25.500. 

Alster, R. in Prussia. It joins the Ell>e. 

ALton, market t. in Cumberland. Eng., p. 3090. 
Alstonville, post t. in N.S.W., 367 m. E.N.E. from 
Sydney. 

Alt (or Aluta), R., an affluent of tho Danube, in 
Hungary (200 m.); also a R. in Lancashire, 
Eng., falling into the Irish Sea. 

Altai, mts. S. boundary of Siberia, from sources of 
Obi to Paciiic. and extending more than 2,500 
in. Bleluka Peak. alt. 12,796 ft. 

Altamaah. R. in Georgia. U.S.A., flowing into 
Atlantic. 130 in. 

Altamont, the name given to twelve different 
towns in as many States of the U.S.A. 

Altamura, t. in Bari, Italy, at foot of the Apen¬ 
nines. p. 20.150. 

Altar, gin. t. ami R. In Mexico, latter flowing Into 
G. of California; aLso volcano in Eastern Andes 
of Ecuador, alt. 17.730 ft. 

A tena, t. in Prussia, prov. Westphalia, p. 19.750. 
Alteuburg. I. # cap. of Saxe-Altenburg. N. Germany, 
P. 38,150. 

Altenburg, commune of Prussia on tho Rhino, 
embracing colonies of Krupp's workpeople, in¬ 
corporated In 1901 with Essen. 

A Jolts. urb.dut.. W.R. Ycrlw. Knc.. P. 4280. 
Mton, c. Illinois. U.S.A., p. 31.000; also uro. dist., 
Hants. Ewe.. p. 6.172. 

Altona, spt. and commercial t. Prussia, on the 
Llbe. adjoining Hamburg, p. 169,729. 

Altoona, c. Penn.. U.S.A., Blair Co., p. 82.100 
Aitorf, f. Switzerland, cap. of the canton of Url. on 
R. Keuss; here M illlam Tell won independence 
for Switzerland, p. 3,000. 

Altrincham, urb. dist.. Cheshire. Eng., 8 m. S.W. 
Manchester, p. 21.356. 

Altvater Mts., in Northern Moravia; highest in 
group. Gross Altvater. nit. 4.850 ft. 

Altwassor, industl. t. Piu-vda, prov. Silesia, p. 

13,000. 

Altyre. par. in Scotland, co. Klein, in midst of 
ixiiit morass. [20.100. 

AU-Zaboze, Iron mfg. t. nr. Glciwitz, Prussia, p. 
Alvn, par and t. in Scotland, co. Clackmannan, 
among the Ochil hills. p. 5.300. 

Alva, jxrr. in Scotland, co. Bantt. beautifully situ¬ 
ated on the R. Deveron. nr. the lofty hill of 
Alva. p. 1.101. 

Alvaston and Boulton, urb. dist., Derby. Eiyr.. p. 

3.^ SO. 

Alvoratoke, par. Hants, Eng., Including tho town 

A i of i^ ,K)rt (7-r.). (Yorks. 

A verthorpe. populous suburb of Wakefield, W.R. 
Alves, par. In Scotland, nr. Elgin, p. 1.120. 

Aiwar, native state in India in Rajputana agency, 
area 3.141 8q. m.. p. 709.982; cap. (same name), 

P. 44.802. 

Alvth./w. and mftg. t. In Scotland, co. Perth, p. 

L.6+,2. [m. long. 

Amadeus, large salt L. in W. of S. Australia, 150 
Amakuso, isl. of Japan, prov. Illgo. producing 
kaolin. 

Amalfi, f. of Italy, prov. Salerno, p. 7.500. 

Amara. t. on the Tigris. Iraq., p. 10.000. 

Amarapura, fonnerly cap. of the Burmese Empire, 
on E. liank of Ira wadi, now a subdivision of the 
Mandalay dist. Contains many pagodas and 
mined dwellings, p. of div. 62.310. 

Amatongaiand, Brit. dist. S.E. Africa, N. of Zulu- 
land, incorporated with Prov. of Nutal, 1897. 
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Amaxichi. apt. t. and cap. of Santa Maura, one of 
the Ionian Inlands, p. 6,750. 

Amaz on, R., S. America, largest basin and extent 
of water of any river in the world; rises among 
the Andes and flows 4,000 m. to the Atlantic. 
One of Its affluents, the Madeira is 1.800 m. 
long. Drains nearly three million 6Q. in. 

Amazonas, most N. prov. of Brazil, area 731.363 sq. 
m.; p. 499.448; also an Interior dept, of Peru, 
area. 13.943 sq. m.. p. 72,520; also a territory in 
Venezuela, with few civilised inhabitants. 

Ambala (or Umbala). diet. Punjab. India, area 
4,014 sq. m.. p. two millions. Also the name of 
the cap. c.. p. 76,497. 

Ambalema, t. on Magdalena R.. Colombia, p. 
23,000. 

Ambas Bay, Bight of Biafra. W. Africa. 

Ambasamudram, t. India. Madras Pres., p. 9.750. 

Ambato, t. in Ecuador. S. of Quito, on slope of Mt. 
Chimborazo; alt. 8.859 ft., p. 22.000. 

Amberg, t in Bavaria, p. 26,009. 

Ambert, t. in Fruuce, dep. Puy-de-D6me. p. 
10.050. 

Amble, urb. dist .. Northumberland, Eng., p. 4208. 

Amblecote, urb. dist.. Staffs.. Eng., p. 3.099. 

Ambleside, urb. dist.. in lake dist.. Westmorland, 
nr. L. Windermere, p. 2343. 

Amboise, t. of I lid re-et-Loire, France. 15 in. E. of 
Toure; famous for its castle and prison, p. 5.030. 

Amboyna, Dutch, t. and isl. in the Moluccas or 
Spice Lila., E. India; area of Residency. 13.118 
KQ. m., p. 243.543; cap. protected by Fort 
Victoria, p. 10,000. 

Ambriz, coast t. and dist. In Angola, Port. W. 
Africa, p. 6.500. (galore. i>. 12.550. 

Ambur, t. in India. Madras Pres., 79 in. N. of Ban- 

America, (area 161 million sq. hi., p. 170.000.000). 
The two vast dlvs. of this continent are joined 
by the narrow Isthmus of Panama. The most 
N. point, Murchison Pen., Is over 9.000 in. 
distant from C. Horn, the extreme 8. point. N. 
America has an area of 8.600.000 hq. in., being 
about 6.600 miles in length, and varying in 
breadth from 200 to 3.000 in. The three main 
divisions of N. Am. are the Paclllc Slope, the 
Atlantic Slope, and the great central plain 
dividing them. S. America has an area of over 
7.000.000 hq. m.. and extends from north to 
south 4,600 m.. and at its widest part lias a 
breadth of 3,200 in. 

Ameraloort, t. on Emu R., Holland, p. 31.043. 

Amersham, t. In Bucks. England, p. 3.150. 

Amesbury, t. In 51ass.. U.H.A., 40 in. N. Boston, p. 
12,000 ; ulso par. In Wilts. Eng., within the con¬ 
iines of which lie the ancient BritLdi monuments 
of Stonehenge, p. 1.270. 

Arnhara, cent. prov. Abyadnla. cap. Gondar. 

Amherst, spt. C. and dist. in Teiinusseriin prov. of 
Lower Burma; also npt. t. In Nova S«*>tlii (p. 
9.975); also t. In Victoria; also a t. (with State 
Agricultural (jollcge) In Jliuup.djlrc co.. Muss.. 
U.8.A.. v. 0.048). 

Amiens, on R. Somme. N. France; famous for Its 
fine cathedral and velvet mfLs.. p. 92.780. 

Amlrante Ij., Brit, group in the Indian Ocean. 
8.W. of Seychelles. 

Amite, /f.. running from Mississippi to Ixiulslnna. 
U.S.A., 160 in. I Wales, p. 2.5GJ. 

Amlwch, urb . dist., on N. coast of Aiiglc^y. 

Aminanlord, urb. dist., Carmarthen. Wales, p. 
7 AGO. 

Aramer, R., Wurtemberg. Joins Neckar nr. Tubin¬ 
gen. 

Atnmergau.—(.SV* Ober-Ammergaa.) 

Amoy, i. and treaty- i«Ti on Isl. of Hiainun. prov. of 
Fuhklori, China. K. of Canton. Imp. trade, p. 
400,(88) natives, 350 foreign residents. 

Ampthili, urb. di*t., Bed*., Lug., p. 2.JG7. 

Amraotl, t. and diet. In Berar, India, p. of t., 
36.000. 

AinravaU, vit. of India Ma/lras Pres.; contain* 
ruins of finest Buddhist temple in India. 

Amritaar, c. In Punjab. India. Holy city of the 
Sikhs, p. 160.409. 

Amrom. isl. Pruseia, prov. Schleswig, area, 11 hq. 
in-. P. 760. 

Amstol, anil. R. Holland. flowing through cap. c. 

Amsterdam, Cup. of Holland, at Junction of R. 
A mu tel and the Y. It Is built on 96 Ms Joined 
by 300 bridges, harlsiur can hold 1.000 Hblim; 
p. 720.000; aUo t. In N.Y. State, p. 34.900; also 
Ui. about midway between the Cap® and Tas¬ 
mania, in S. Indian Ocean, uninhabited. 


Amu Daria, dist. of Russian Central Asia, area 
37,000 sq. in., p. 250.000. This name L* also 
applied to the R. Oxus. flowing through Bok¬ 
hara and Khiva, 1,500 m.. into Sea of Aral. 

Amur (or Sakhalin) R. 3.000 in. flows from Mon¬ 
golia between Manchuria and E. Sil>eria Into 
the Pacific, opposite the isl. of Saghalien; also 
a prov. in Manchuria. E. Asia, area 203,000 sq. 
m.. comprising country N. of the Amur R., and 
S. of the Yablanoi intns.. p. 1.500.000. 

Anatolia, W. part of Asia Minor. 

Anchoime, R. in Eng. rises in Lincolnshire 'and 
joins the Humber. 

Ancon, spt. c. Peru. 31 m. N. of Lima. 

Ancona, prov. and spt. In Central Italy, on the 
Adriatic Sea. founded by Dorians. 1500 n.c.. 
area 748 sq. in., p. 333.381; p. of t. 68.430. 

Ancud, spt. Chili, p. 3.800. 

Andalusia, one of the old divisions of S. Spain; also 
vil. In Alabama. 

Andamans ami Nicobars, group of 10 isls. in Bay of 
Bengal, area 3,143 sq. in.; penal settlement of 
the Indian Govt. There are about 27.UOO 
Inhabitant*. 

Andcnne, t. In Belgium, in Namur prov.. on the 
Meuse, p. 8,060. 

Andermatt, rif. at foot of Gotliard, canton Uri, 
Switzerland, p. 860. 

Anderlecht, S.W. sub. of Brussels. Belgium. 

Andernach, t. in Rhenish Prussia, on the Rhine, 
70 in. N.W. of Coblenz, p. 7.750. 

Anderson, cap. of Madison co.. Iml., U.S.A., p. 
40.000; also t. S. Carolina, U.S.A.; also nitu. 
N. of W. Australia. 

Anderson Lako. Brit. Columbia. Carlt>oo dist. 

Anderson's Spnngs, Lake co.. California. 

Andes, great nitn. system of S. America. 1.500 m. 
long; from Panama to C. Horn. 40 in. broad; 
volcanic; several of the peaks are over 20.000 ft. 
high. 

Andes, Los, a former state of Venezuela. 

Andijan, t. In Russian Turkestan, formerly resi¬ 
dence of Khans of Khokan. p. 49.100. 

Andorra, 191 sq. in., email rtp. in K. Pyrenees, 
indep. since a.i>. 790. p. 5.231. 

Andover, mun. bor.. Hants. Eng., 06 in. S.W. of 
Ixnidon. p. 9.G92; also t. in Mass.. U.S.A.. on the 
Merriuiac. 

Andreanov Isis., Alaska, centre of Aleutian Isis. 

Andrews. St., Royal Burgh, co. Fife, .Scotland, seat 
of University, p. 9.987. 

Andria. c. In 8. Italy, p. 48.000. 

Andros, 1st. in Greek Arch.. |i. 25.000; also a small 
1*1. group Iri the Bahama*. 

Androscoggin. R. New liampsh., and Maine, 
affluent of Kennebec, 175 m. 

Andujar. t. on Guadalquivir K., Spain, p. 16.250. 

Ancgada. northernmost of the Virgin Is., West 
Indies; area 1 3 sq. in. 

Angora. It. in Siberia, chief trib. of Yenisei. 1.300 
in.; navigable almost Its entire length, rises nr. 
and flows through L. Baikal. 

Angeles, Los. f. California, p. 300.000. 

Angerman, It., Sweden, fulls into G. of Bothnia, 
200 in. 

Angermunde, t. in Prussia. 40 m. N.E. Berlin, p. 
7.150. (86.168. 

Angers, c. on Sail he 1L. 215 in. S.W. of Paris, p. 

Angle, par. co. Pembroke. Wuios, on Milford 
Haven, p. 630. 

Anglesey, i si. and co., in N. Wale*, separated from 
Carnarvon by Menu! Straits, 302 sq. in., p. 
49.025. 

Angol, t. Chill. 112 in. 8.E. of Concepcion, p. 
6.550. 

Angola (area. 484.370 hq. m.. p. 4,200.000). 
Portug. portMenhloii In W. Africa; cap. 8t. Paul 
de Vsjunda; also \JI. in Indiana. 

Angora, vilayet. Including most of tho ancient 
Galatla. famous for Its goats, p. 932,800. Angora, 
capital of Turkey, stands on the Sakartu R.. 

P. 30.188). Constantinople (Istaruhiill, port 
at 8. entrance of the Bosphorus, p. about 
700.000. 

Angornou, t. nr. Chad. Central Africa, p. 30,000. 

Angostura, or Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, t. on 
Orinoco K.. p. 12 . 600 . 

AngoulAme, mfg. t. on R. Chnrente, France. 
Suffered during Huguenot warn. Fine cathe¬ 
dral, p. 36,600. 

Angoy, territory in I»wcr Guinea, bounded S. by 
Congo It. and W. Atlantic. 110,067. 

Angra, port on Tercelra 1*1., cap. of Azores, p. 
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Angrf, t. Italy, prov. Salerno, p. 12,250. 1 Anti-Taurus Mtns„ Asiatic Turkey, a range run- 

Anguilla, isl. in W. I. Leeward Group, area 35 sq. ning parallel to the Taurus. 


in., p. 4,075. 

Angus, co.. Scot., p. 270,100; also ril. Ontario; 
also intn. in Victoria, Australia. 

Anhalt, State. Germany; 8SS sq. m.. p. 331.258, 
chief t., Dessau. 

Anholt, isl. in Cnttegat, Denmark. 

Anhwei, prov. of China, p. 14,075.000. 

Ani, a ruined Armenian c., Georgia, Transcau¬ 
casia. 17.250. 

Aniche3, Industrial t. in France, dep. Nord, p. 

Anizeh, trade centre in Nejd, Arabia, p. 30,000. 

Anjar, t. India Cutch State, p. 14,000. 

Anjor, spt. on Sunda Str., Java; destroyed by In¬ 
undation caused by eruption of Krakatoa in 
1883. 

Ankiam, t. Prussia. prov. Pomerania. iron foun¬ 
dries and factories, p. 14.750. 

Annaberg, mining t. Saxony, nr. Chemnitz. p. 
10 . 200 . 

Annalong, ril. and harb.. co. Down. N. Ireland, nr. 

. Kilkecl 

Annam (area of old state proper 27,000 sq. in., p. 
3| millions). In the eastern part of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. Until 1885 an indep. em¬ 
pire, then declared a French Protectorate; 
cap. Hu6. 

Annarabo, spt. and Brit. Station in W. Africa, nr. 
Cape Coast Castle, p. 5.000. 

Annan, roy. and mnn. burgh, in Dumfries. Scot¬ 
land <p. 0.302), stands on K. bank of It. Annan, 
which flows to Solway Firth. 

Annandale, valley of It. Annan. Dumfries, 30 m. 
long. 

Annapolis, port on Bay of Fundy. in Nova Scotia. 
!>. 3.000; also cap. of Man land, U.S.A., p. 
11.500. 

Ann Arbor, c. in Michigan, U.S.A., on the Duron; 
University of Michigan; p. 30,000. 

Annecy, industrial t. in France, dep. of Haute- 
Savoie. p. 13.500. 

Annfleld Plain, urb. did., Durham, Eng., r. 13.922. 

Anniston, r. in iron-mining region of Alabama, 
U.S.A.; p. 22,340. 

Annobon, Span, id. in Bight of Biafra. W. Africa. 

Annonay, mftg. t. in France, dep. Ardcche, p. 
17,525. 

Anoka, r. Minn.. U.S.A., on Rum R.. p. 4.900 ; also 
t. in Indiana; and also t. in New York. U.S.A., 

Anson Bay, 22 in. broad. 12 m. long, S. Australia. 

Ansonia, c. in New Haven, co. Connecticut, U.S.A.; 
clock-making industry, p. 19,900. 

Anspach. or Ansbach, (. in Bavaria. 31 miles from 
Nuremberg. (Fife. Scotland, p. 1J275. 

Anstruthcr (Easter and Wester), fishery t. in co. 

Ansus Isl., in the Pacific, oft the coast of New 
Guinea. 

Antananarivo, rap. of Madagascar p. (with 
suburbs) 63.115. 

Antarctic Ocean, ex panne round S. Pole; it con¬ 
tains Enderbv Land. Adelic Laud. Victoria 
Land, and other undefined land masses; with 
volcanoes. Mt. Erebus (12.000 ft.), and Ml. 
Terror ( 10.000 ft.); also several Lsles. 

Antelopo, tho name given to several towns in 
various parts of the U.S.A.; also to a station on 
the C.P. Ry. in Canada, nr. Winnipeg; to 
numerous creeks, rivers, plains, springs, hills, 
and a mtn. range (Nevada) in America. 

Antibes, spt. Franw, dep. Aipes-Maritiincs, p. 
8 . 000 . 

Anticosti, barren id. in the N. of R. St. Lawrence. 
British N. America. Now used as a game pre¬ 
serve. 

Antietam Creek, Maryland. Falls into rotomac 
R., nr. Harper's Ferry. Here a great bat He was 
fought (Sharpsburg) in i860 between the 
Federal and Confederate Forces. 

Antigua, one of the Leeward Group of the Brit. W. 
Indian Isis. St.John Ls the cap.; sugar, mo¬ 
lasses. rum; area 108 sq. m.; p. 32.300. 

Antilles, great chain of isls.. West Lidles, compris¬ 
ing the Archipelago enclosing the CaribU.m 
Sc;i and O. of Mexico. 

Antioch, ancient c., Syria, on It. Oroides; earth¬ 
quake in 1872 reduced p. from 1S.CKK) to 4.000. 
Present p. 30.000. 

Antioquia, dep. of Republic of Colombia; area 
22,752 nq. m.. p. 823.226; Medellin. 

Antiparos. t d. one of the Cyclades. Greece. bet w.^en 
Panw ami Siphanto. (habited. 

Antipodes, a group of isls. in S. Pacific, uniu- 


Antivari, t. in Montenegro, nr. the Adriatic, p. 
2.500. 

Antofagasta, l. and prov. Chili, on Pacific Coast, p. 
of cap. 52,250. Area of prov. 4G.408 sq. m., 
p. 171.120. 

Antrim, maritime co. In the extreme N.E. of N. Ire¬ 
land; Belfast, co. t.; famous Giant’s Causeway 
is on the N. coast; p. 478,603. Antrim t. on the 
Six-Mile Water, p. 1,825. 

Antwerp, spt. Belgium, on R. Scheldt, famous 
Gothic cathedral, spire 3GC ft., contains works of 
Rubens. Vandyck bom here in 1599. Great 
trading port. p. 333,882. 

Anuradhupura, chief t. in N. Central prov. of 
Ceylon, p. 3.200. 

Anzin, t. In dep. Nord. France; extensive metal 
industries, p. 14.650. 

Anzuan, isl., one of the Comoro group, in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Aomori, f. of Honshiu, Japan, on bay of same 
name. p. 45.017. 

Aosta, t. in prov. of Turin. N. Italy, p. 7.770. 

Apamea, anc. c. of Syria, on R. Oroides. 50 m. 
S.E. of Antioch, overt brown by an earthquake 
in 1152. 

Aparri. apt. f. Luzon. Philippines, p. 3,250. 

Apeldoom, mftg. and ry. junction nr. Zutphen, 
Holland. p. 47.807. 

Apennines, the mtn. ** backbone M of Italy. 
Length. 800 rn.; width, 70 to 80 in. Highest pt. 
Mt. Coruo. In Gmn Sasso dTtalia. 9,535 ft. 

Apenrade, spt. in Schleswig-Holstein, on fjord of 
name name, p. 6.060. 

Apia. ch. t. of Upolu. Samoa Isls.; p. 5.100. 

Apolda, t. in Saxe-Weimar. Genu., p. 22.500. 

Apollonla, dist., c. and fori, on Gold Coast, Brit. W. 
Africa. 

Appalache. R. in Georgia. TT.R.A.. 80 m. 

Appalachian Mts. {See Alleghany hits.) 

Appalachicola, jx>rf ami lx. on coast of Florida. 

AppcnzelJ, t. ami canton in N.E. Switzerland; p. 
(of t.) 5.000; of canton (with inner Rhoden), 
69.908. 

Appin. coast ril., co. Argyll, Scotland, nr. Oban; 
P. GOO; also t. N.S.W., nr. Sydney, p. 1,200. 

Apploby, min*, bor., Westmorland, on R. Eden, p. 

| 1 . 618 . 

• Applccros3, par. and ham.. Scotland, p. 1.033. 

Appledore, j*ir. co. Devon. England, nr. Bidcford. 
p. 2.640; also sin. t. nr. Tcnderdcn, Kent. 

Appleton, c. In Wisconsin. U.S.A.. p. 25.300; also 
vil. Minnesota. 

Appomatox R., Virginia. Joins James R.. at City 
Point. 150 in. At the vil. of the same name on 
R. bank. Genl. Isurrendered to Geul. Grant 
on April 9tb, 1865. 

, Apsheron, pen. on W. side of the Caspian, noted for 
petroleum wells (nr. Baku) and mud volcanoes. 

Apulia, 7.370 sq. m., p. 2.237,791, S.E. div of Italy; 
a treeless, pastoral plain. 

Apure, R. (1.000 sq. in.). Venezuela. S. America, 
trib. of Orinoco. 

Apurimac, R. (500 m.), and prov. of Pern; area of 
prov. 8.187 sq. m.. p. 180.500. 

Aquila. f. and prov. in the Central Apennines, Italy; 
p. (of t.) 22,050; (of prov.) 422.631. 

Arabia, the most W. of the three great pen. of 
Aula. Area about 1.000.000 su. m.; p. 
(approximately) 6.000.000. 

Arabian Sea. N. part of Indian Ocean, between 
Arabia and India. 

Arabistan, prov. of Persia, (fnnnerlv known as 
KhuzLstan). p. 200.000. mostly A mbs. 

Aracan, ox Arakan, the N. part of Lower Burma, 
cap. Akyab. 

Aracati. t. and commercial shipping centre of 

Brazil, p. 18 . 000 . 

Arad, Old and Now. (ns. on Maros R.. Rumania; p. 
of O. Arad. 03,160; of N. Arad. 6.250. 

Arafura Sea, N. of Australia. S.W. of Papua, and 
E. of Timor. 

Aragona, t. Sicily, prov. GIrgentl. p. 12,250. 

Araguay, (1.000 m.). R. in Brazil, trib. of Tocatlns. 

Aral Sea, 26.166 sq. m.; large salt L. in Russ. Cent. 
Asia; receiving the Amu aud Syr Daria rivers; 
no outlet, alt. 160 ft. above ocean level. 

Aran, isl. group in Galway B.. I.F.S.; 11.237 
acres, p. 3.015. 

Aranjuez, t. on It. Tagus, Spain, p. 10.150. 

Aransas Bay. arm of Gulf of Mexico. (13.520 ft, 

Arapahoe, Peak mtn. in Colorado. U.8.A., alt. 
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Ararat, mt. 9 Armenia, supposed resting place of 
Noah *b ark ; also t . in Victoria. Australia, p. 
4,657. 

Araa R. (the ancient Araxes), rising in Armenia, 
and flowing through Transcaucasia to the Kur. 
500 in. 

Araucania, Ind. trrr. in S. of Chili; inhabited by 
about 20,000 warlike natives. 

Arauco, fort and t. of Chili, south of Concepcion. 

p. 4.000. (5.050 ft. 

Aravalli Mts., range in Rajputana, India; Mt. Abu, 
Arawan, trading t. in Sahara dest., N. Tirubuctoo, 
P. 5.250. 

Araxa, l. Brazil. prov. of Minas Geraes. p. 14.250. 
Arbela, i. in Iraq.. E. of the Tigris (modern Erbil). 
P. 4.400. 

Arboga, t. Sweden, nr. Westerns, p. 5,050. 

Arbois, f. France, dep. Jura. p. 0.075. 

Arbroath, t. luftg., Forfarshire, Scotland; royal and 
parliamentary burgh. p. 10.4:i7. 

Arcachon. popular watering place in France, dcp. 
Gironde, p. 8.100. 

Arcadia, div. of Peloponnesus. Greece, p. 155.883; 
aLso spt. p. 3,200. There are numerous *vn. t.’s 
in U.S.A. called Arcadia, and one in Nova Scotia. 
Archangel, prov. U.S.S.It.. includes Nova Xem- 
bia. p. 347.580; also apt. (extensive Ibheries), p. 
22.500. 

Archer, R Cape York Peninsula, Queensland. 
Australia. 

Archidona, t. Andalusia. Spain, p. 8.550. 
Archipelago, i*ls. In .Lecan Sea between Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

Aroos, t. in Spain, prov. Cadiz, p. 18.000. 

Arcot, t. India. 65 in. W. of Madras, memorable for 
its defence by Clive in 1751; p. 13.000. N. and 
B. Arcot are I wo dist*. of the Madras Pres, with a | 
conjoint p. of 5.0O0.000. 

Arctic Ocean, the waters in the N. polar area, 
opening into tlie Atlantic by Davis Str.. etc., 
and into the Pacific by Behring Sea. 

Arcueil, t. in France, dep. Seine, p. 6.520. 

Ardagh, f. In I.F.S., co. Jgjngford, p. 2.215. 

Ardcbl) (or Ardabil), f. prov. Azerbaijan. N.W. , 
Pernla. p. 20 . 000 ; Its prosperity lias declined. 
Ardeche, dtp. S. France; area. 2,115 sq. in., p. 
2942108. 

Ardee. t. in co. Jyiuth, I.F.S.; p. 1,890. 

Ardennes, dep. N.K. France, cap. Md/iferc*. area. 
2.027 sq. m., p. 277,811; also foie t extending 
from HE. Belgium to N. France. 

Arderry, Lough. In I.K.8., co. Galway. 

Arderxler, j*ar. on Moray Firth. InvcrncKS. Scot- I 
land. p. 1.7CO. 

Ardlngly, pur. nr. Cuckfleld. co. Sussex, England, 
P. 12150. 

Ardmore, tin. watering place in co. Waterford. 

l. P.8., p. 760; al*o t. of Chickasaw Nation, 
Okla. U K.A., p. 14.700. 

Ardmunurchan, iiiohI westerly !*>lnt of Scotland, i 
on Argyle coast; lighthouse, p. 1.137. 

Ardrah, l. Dahomey. 20 in. inland, p. 20.000. 
Ardres, f. Kraw*. dep. Pas-de-Calais, p. 2.240. | 
nr. here was the M Field of the Cloth of Cold." 
where Henry VIII. and Fninch I. met In 1520 
ArdrUhalg, * pi. In Argyllshire, p. 1.280. 

Ardrossan, tp4. Ayr coa*t, Scotland; 30 in- B.W. 

. Glasgow, v 13.73G. 

Ardsley, urb. dirt., W.K. Yorks. Eng.. p. 7 058. 
Anlsley, East and \Se«t. urb. dirt., W.K. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 8.480. 

Ardwick, populous suburb of Manchester, Eng¬ 
land. 

Areclbo, c. on coast of Porto Rico, p. 10.150. 
Arenlal, #pf. Iri Norway, on coast of Chruftian- 
wind. p. 10.358. 

Aranshurg. */4. iW. of tfjie I. Eftthonia. p. 3.900. 
Arequipo, a d*p. In the S. of Peru. I jet ween the 
Pacific and Bolivia, area, 21.947 uq. hi., p. 
240 .imhj: t. cap. dep., at foot of volcano 
(20.320 ft.) ruined by earthquake In 1868; p. 
37.000. 

Arewa. dirt, of Nigeria. W. Africa. 

Arezzo, drp. of Italy, in Tu-cany; area. 1.274 sq.. 

m. ; p. 292,763; f cap. of dep . p. 50.903 
Argao, f. on K. Coast of Cebu, Philippine Isis., p. 

34.000. 

Argeotau. t. dep. Omo, France, p. A .300. 

Argenteull, t. in France, dep. Seine-et-0 be, p. 
17*60. 

Argentina, (1.153.119 u\. m., p. 11.000.000), Rep. 

In H America; formerly called 1-a Plata (lUver 
of SUrer); cap. Bueno* AJre.'. 


Argenton, t. in France, dep. Indrc. p. 6.290. 

Argolb and Corinthia, prov. in N.K. Morea. 
Greece, p. 158.528. 

Argos, t. Greece, on the Arpolic Gulf, the leading 
Dorian city prior to the 8th cent)'.; p. 10.loo. 

Argostoli, cap. of Cephalonia Isl.. Greece, p. 
10.050. 

Arguin R. (1.000 m.) of Chinese Territory, joins the 
Shllka, to form the Amur. 

Argyllshire, (3.165 sq. in.), p. G3,Q14. Largest co. 
in W. Scotland. 

Argyro Kastron (or Ergero), t. in Albania, p. 
12 . 000 . 

Ariano, t. in Italy, prov. Avellino. p. 17,250. 

Arlca, (. and port in N. Chill. i». 13.500. 

Arichat, gpt. on Madame Lsl. oif Cape Breton lei.. 
Nova Scotia. 

Arid, C. on the great Australian Bieht. 

Artege, R. (90 in.) ami dep. in S. France; area of 
prov. 1.893 sq. m„ p. 172. 851. Folx. cap. 

Arlnos, (700 m.). R. in Brazil, trlb. of Tapajos, 
Amazon. 

Ansh, or El Araish, port in Morocco; also sin. t. on 
B.W. bonier of Palestine. 

Arispe or Arispe. t. on Sonora R . Mexico, p . 4.050. 

Arizona, state. U.S.A.. bordering on Mexico, area 
113.810 sq. m., p. 460,000. 

Arkansas, state. U.S.A.. 52,525 sq. m.; p. 1.923.500. 
State cap.. Little Rock. 

Arkansas City, in Kansas. Cowley co.. U.S.A.. p. 
14.000. 

Arkansas Post, til. on the R. of that name. S.E. of 
Little Rock. 

Arkansas R., 2.000 in., navigable 800 in.; 2nd 
largest trill, of the Mwd-*>ippi. 

Arklow, $pt. m co. Wicklow. 50 m. S. of Dublin. 
I.F.S., P. 4.190. 

Ailberg Mts., part of Rhodian Alps, pass difficult, 
by tunnel. 0,720 yards long. 

Arlecdon and Prizing ton, urb. did.. co. Cumber- 
land, Eng . p. 4.332. 

Arlos, auc. Rom. r. on the Rhone, in dep. of 
Bouchcs-dc-RhOiie, France, l>. 29.150. 

Arlington, t. In Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A., also 
U.S.A. national soldiers* cemetery, in Virginia, 
opposite Washington, containing remains of 
16.000 victims of American Civil War, p. 
37,000. 

Arlon or Aral, cap. Belgian Luxemburg, p. 10.150. 

Armadale, min. t. in co. Linlithgow. Scotland, p. 
ii«54. 

Armagh, co. am! c. In UMer. N. Ireland, p. (of co.) 

119.625. (of city). 7,569. 

Armagh, par. in oo. Kerry. Ireland, p. 1.510; also 
hjii. Id. o(T coast of Mayo. 

Armantou. R. In France, 100 in.. Join'; the Yonno. 

Armavir, the old ruined cap. of Armenia, on the 
(dope of the extinct volcano Ala-gboz. 

Armenia, Ind. ttaU Udwcen Asia Minor and the 
(Aiucaxus and the Caspian, formerly divided be¬ 
tween Turkey ami Russia. Armenian p. 
cruelly treated l»y Turks and Kurds. Kstj. 
mated i»uinl>er of Armenians, nearly 11 millions 

Armontbres. mftg. f. In N. France, 10 in. W. of 
l.llle, lja.se of British operations against Lille in 
Great War. p. 29.750. 

Armidale, t. In N.S.W., 260 in. from Newcastle, p. 
5.55u; also a lblilng stn. on Scott bh co.ust t co. 
Sutherland. 

Annori, f. India. Central Prov. dial. Chanda, p. 
6.1(g). 

Arnhem. ch. f. of Gelderland prov., Holland, p, 
70.711. 

Anil, f. In India. N. Arcot dial. Madras p. 5.250. 

Amo, It. In Central Italy, llows piust Flon me and 
ITs-x IiiUj Mediterranean, 75 in.; Val d'Arno Is the 
fruitful valley of the r. 

Arnold, urb. dixt. nr. Sherwood Forest, Notting¬ 
hamshire. Eng., p. 11,470. 

Aruprlor. stn. on C.P.Ry. in Canada, Ontario dlv., 
51 in. W. Ottawa. 

Arnsberg, r. Westphalia. Pruvila. 44 in. K. Mun¬ 
ster. p. 8.500. 

Amstadt, f. in Schwarz burg-Bonders hausen. 
Thuringia, p. 19,374. 

Amswalde, t. in Brandenburg. Prussia, ur. HUir- 
gard. p. 8.750. 

Arona, f. In Italy, prov. Novara, p. 3.050. 

Arpad, c. In Northern Syria. 15 m. N. of Aleppo, 
the modem Tel Erf ad. 

Arpino, f. In S. Italy, prov. of Casertn. p. 12.6(g). 

Arrah. f. in Bengal, JLudla, famous In the Mutiny, 
p. 60,000. 
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Arran, isl. co. Bute, Firth of Clyde, Scotland; p. 
4.650; area. 165 so. m.; also N. group of i«Kof 
Donegal. Ireland: sra. isls. at entrance of Galway 
Bay. containing many remains of Druidical 
times. 

Arras, t. in France, cap. of the dep. Pas-de-Calais, 
famous for tapestry, p. 23.650. 

Arreton* par. in Isle of Wight, with extensive 
Down. p. 940. 

Arroo, or Aru, isls. in Indian Archipelago. S.W. 
Papua, p. 25,000. [flows past Autun. 

Arroux, R. In France, trib. of the Loire. 75 m.; 

Arrow. R. Wales and England; flows Into Lugg nr. 
Leominster; also R. and lough co. Sligo, I.F.8.; 
also lakes, expansions of Columbia R.. Brit. 
Columbia; also R. and peak in Montana. U.S.A. 

Arrowsmith* mtns. W. Australia. 200 m. E. Perth: 
also mtn. in Vancouver Isl.* Canada, alt. 
5.870 ft. 

Arta, dist. and t. Thessaly in Greece, on R. Arta. p. 
8.100; also gulf between Albania and Greece, nr. 
which the battle of Acthun was fought. 29 n.c. 

Arth. t. in Switzerland, canton Schwyz, starting 
point of ry. up the Rlgi: also R. in Cardigan co., 
Wales falls into Irish Sea. 

Arthur, t. Ontario. Canada, (list. Wellington, p. 
1,600; also f. on Sauris K., co. Maultoba. p. 
3.020. 

Arthur, mtn. New Zealand. 8. Isl.. alt. 8,000 ft.: 
aLso Arthur. Ben., mtn. Scotland, co. Argyll, 
alt. 2,891 ft. 

Arthur, Port, Manchuria. (See Port Arthur.) 

Arthur’s Seat, famous hill, Edinburgh, Scotd., 
822 ft. 

Artois, old prop, of France, now known ns the dep. 
of Pos-de-Calals. 

Artro, R. in Wales, co. Merioneth. falLs Into the 
Lanbeder. (Channel at Littlchampton. 

Arun, R. Sussex, Eng.. 40 in., flows into Eng. 

Arundel, mun. bor market t. W. Sussex. Eng.. on 
the Anin, p. 2.4S9. Amndel Castle. seat of 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Aruwimi, R. (1,800 in.) Central Africa, nn affluent 
of the Congo. Stanley's famous forest march in 
1887 ran along this river; station of Belgian 
Congo. 

Arvo, R. in France, dep. of Ilaute-Savoie; falLs into 
Rhone, nr. Geneva. 45 m. 

Arveyron, It., trib. of the Arve, which It Joins in 
Ujc valley of Chamonix. 

Arvi, t. in the Cent ml Pro vs.. India, p. 8,750. 

Asaba, t. in Southern Nigeria. W. Afrits former 
administrative centre of the Royal Niger Com¬ 
pany. P. 7,500. [alt. 8.200 ft. 

As.una-Yama, volcano In Japan. N.W. of Tokio, 

Ascen3ion. Hettlement, 12 in. S. of border Une of 
New Mexico. 

Ascension Bay, urn. inlet on E. coast of Yucatan. 

Ascension Isl., S. Atlantic. 760 in. N.W. of St. 
Helens, go named l>ecause discovered on Ascen- 
Kion Day. 1501; British; Georgetown is the i»ort; 
p. 250. 

Asch, rnftg. t. In Bohemia, p. 10 . 000 . 

Aschaflenburg, /. Bavaria, on the Maine: manuf. 
coloured paper, cellulose, etc., p. 82.199. 

Ascher3lebcn. t. in Saxony, nr. Ilalle. famous for 
Its brine baths, p. 28.500. 

Ascoli Picono, cathedral r. in Central Italy, cap. of 
prov. of same name. p. (of c.) 82.254, (of prov.) 
201,835. 

Ascot, f. in Sherbrooke co.. Quebec, p. 4.030: also 
par. in Victoria, nr. Ballarat; also pars, in co.’s 
Warwick and Oxford, Eng. 

Ascot Heath, famous Eng. racecourse. Berk*.: 0 in. 
S.W. of Windsor. 

Ash, pars, in co.'s Derby, Kent. Surrey, and Ilnnt*. 
Eng. 

Ashanti (p. 2,029,750), Brit. Prot.. W. Africa (Gold 
Coast), formerly powerful native state; cap. 
Coomartsic (Kumasi). 

Ashbourne, urb. (list., in N. Derbyshire, nr. Dove- 
dale, Eng., p. 4.507. 

Ashburnham, par. nr. Battle, co. Sussex. Eng., p. 
600. 

Ashburton, urb. (list.. Dartmoor. Devon, p. 2305: 
also t. 8. Island. New Zealand, p. 2.750; also 
K. and gold field (list, in W. Australia; and mtn. 
range hi S. Australia. 

Ashby, name of 4 j*\rs. in co. Lincoln. 2 in Norfolk, 
and in Suffolk, Eng. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, urb. dist. In Leicestershire, 
Eng.; mined castle in which Mary Q. of Scots 
was imprisoned; p. 5,093. 


Ashby Would*, urb. dist.. Leicester, p. 3351. 
Ashcroft* t. Brit. Columbia, p. 2,000, also stn. on 
C.P. Ry.. 253 m. W. of Donald. 

Ashdod* anc. Philistine c .. 20 m. S. of Jaffa, Pale¬ 
stine. (40,000. 

A-she-ho* c. in Manchuria. 8. of Sungari R„ p. 
Asheville* l. and winter health resort in N. Car., 
U.S.A.; p. 50.200. 

Ashfleld, pars, in Suffolk. Eng.; in co. Leitrim* 

l. F.S.: and suburb of Sydney, N.S.W. 

Ashford, urb. dist., ry. t.. Kent, Eng., p. 15389: 

also par. nr. Staines, Middlesex; also t. co. 
Arrawato. N.S.W. 129.418. 

Ashington, urb. dist.. Northumberland. Eng., p. 
A s hl a n d, t. Pennsylvania, p. 7.200; c. in Kentucky* 
p. 30.000; aLso c. in Wisconsin, U.S.A., p. 
10.700. 

Ashtabula* t. Ohio, U.SJV.. nr. L. Erie. p. 23.400. 
Ashton, name of numerous pars, and tils. In Eng. 
and townships in U.S.A. 

Ashton-in-Makerfleld, urb. dist.. nr. Wigan, Lan¬ 
cashire, p. 20.541. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, mun. bor.. mftg. t. nr. Man¬ 
chester, p. 51.573. 

Ashuapmouchouan, L. in Quebec, Canada, outlet 
A. R. (170 m.b 

Ashwanlpl or Hamilton R. (600 m.) in Labrador, 
flows to Atlantic. 

Ashwell, pars, in co.'s Herts, Rutland, and Norfolk, 
Eng. 

Asia, the largest of the five continents. Area, 17 \ 
mill. sq. m. (five times the size of Europe), p. 
850 mill. Larger portion held by three Powers 
—Britain, Russia, and China. Principal coun¬ 
tries comprised in Asia:—Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia. Afghanistan, Baluchistan. India, Burma. 
China, Annam. Siam. Corea, Japan. Asiatic 
Russia, and Turkestan, o.v. 

Asiago, t. in Italy, prov. Vicenza, p. 2,120. 

Asia Minor. W. portion of Asia, part of Asiatic 
Turkey; area 199.272 sq. m., p. 10,186.900; 
chief c. Smyrna, most important pt. of the 
Levant. 

Aslnara, hi. off the N.W. coast of Sardinia. 11m. 
long, the ancient Isi. of Hercules; G. of A., nn 
ann of the Mediterranean. 

Askabad. capital of Transcaspian Territory, Cen¬ 
tral Asia, p. 20.000. 

Asniferes, i. on Seine. 2 m. N.W. of Paris, p. 31.150. 
Aspatria, urb. dist., nr. Cockermoutli. co. Cumber¬ 
land. Eng., p. 3339. 

Asperg, t. nr. Stuttgart, in Wurtembcrg. p. 2.200. 
Aspinwall. or Colon, sjrf. of the repub. of Panama 
and Atlantic terminal pt. cf Panama Canal, p. 
26.070. 

Aspull urb. did. nr. Wigan, Lancashire, p. 7,193. 
Assab B„ Ital. stn. on Red Sea coast. 50 m. N. of 
Perim. 

As3al, L.. Abyssinia, nr. G. of Tajurmh, 000 ft. 

below sea-level, salt water. 

Assalia, t. on Nile, above Khartum. 

Assam, prov. Brit India, area 63,000 sq. m. 
Brahmaputra R. flows through it; extensive tea 
plantations; p. over 74 millions. Chief town. 
Shillong. 

Assaye, r il. Nizam of Hyderabad’s Dominions. S. 
India. Wellington’s victory over Malirattas, 
1803. 

Asache, f. In Belgium, prov. Brabant, p. 8.000. 
Assen, t. in tbo Netherlands, cap. of prov. of 
Drcnthe. p. 11.575. 

Assens, t. in Isl. of Ftinen, Denmark, on the Little 
Belt. p. 4.000. 

Assinlbola, former prov. lu Dominion of Canada. 
W. of Manitoba, Canadian Pacific Rly. runs 
through it; p. 07.385; cap. Regina. 

Assiniboino, R. (1.500 m.) in Manitoba. Canada, 
Joins Red R. at \Vlnnii>cg. 

Asslnio, French Colonial Settlement In W. Africa, 
on R. Assinle. which divides Ivory and Gold 
Coasts. 

Assisi, t. In Perugia, Central Italy, birthplace of St. 
Francis. Fine cathedral and old castle, p. 
17.400. 

Asslut, administrative cap. of Upper Egypt, 248 

m. S. of Cairo, p. 51,431. Famous for red and 
white pottery. 

Assouan. Assuan* or Aswan, frontier t. on Nile at 
1st Cataract. Upper Egypt; ancient name 
Syene. Near It are famous ruins, temples, 
catacombs, etc. Great Nile liarrage works 
immediately above t.; p. 11,293. Popular as 
a winter resort. 
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Assteague, B. and isl. on E. coast of Virginia, 
U.S.A. 

Assuay, dep. of Ecuador. S. America. (See Azuay.) 
Assumption, or Asuncion, cap. of Paraguay, p. 
09,830. 

Assynt, Sutherland. Scot.: Loch Assynt (7 m. long) 
is in the N. part. p. 1 *312. 

Astara, spt. on the Caspian, at Persian frontier; 

important trading centre. 

Astbury, industrial par. nr. Congleton. In co. 

Cheshire, Eng.; silk factories; p. 760. 

Asten, t. In Netherlands, N. Brabant, p. 3.550. 
Asti, wine t. in Alessandria prov.. Italy; line 
cathedral, p. 39,500. 

Aston, many pars, of this name in Eng. 

Aston Manor, pari. bor. of Birmingham, Eng. 
Astorga, t. in Spain, nr. Leon, p. 5.400. 

Astoria, Kalinon-canning 1. in Oregon, U.S.A., P. 
10,400; al«o former vil. of Long Island. New 
York, now part of the bor. of Queen's, N.Y. 
City. 

Astrabad, r. in N. Persia Ip. 25.000), chief t. of the 
prov. of that name, which has i>. of 80 , 000 . 
mostly Turcomans. 

Astrakan. govt. U.S.S.R. on Volga, area 91.237 sq. 
m.; p. over 1,000.000; also c. on isl. 30 in. from 
mouth of Volga, p. 120,000. Has university. 
Astrolabe B., on N.E. coast of New Guinea, an arm 
of the Pacific Ocean. (its sponges. 

Astropalia, isl. in S. part of /Egean Sea. noted for 
Astura, 11. S. of Koine, falling into Mediterranean; 

and sin t. at Its mouth. (of Biscay. 

Asturias, old prov. in N. Spain, now Oviedo, on B. 
Atacama, prov. and desert in N. Chill, area. 30,711 
pq. in., p. 01,809; cap. Copiapo. 

Atbara, II. In AbyKsinia. trib. and last ailiuent of 
Nile, length 600 in. 

Atchlnsk. f. In Siberia, P. 7.150. 

AtchUon, c. in KaiLsas, cap. of co. on the Missouri. 
P. 12,630. 

Ath, f. In Belgium, prov. of Uafnault. p. 10 , 800 . 
Athabasca, li. (740 in.) and L. (area 3.085 sq. m.). 
In N.W.T. Canada, l*»th navigable by steamers, 
nave at Grand Rapids, nr. mouth of Clear¬ 
water K. 

Athboy, /. In co. Meath, I.F.S., on R. Atliboy, 
P. 2,600. 

Athelney. isl. or marsh nr. Taunton. Somerset. 
Eng., Iietween the K/« Tone and Parrot; King 
Alfred's biding place. 

Athenry, I. in Ireland, co. Galway, I.F.8.; old 
Dominican monastery, p. 015. 

Athons, cap. of Greece. most renowned c. in 
antiquity; aw?. centre of Greek art and learning; 
P. 500.701; also name of seven towns in U.8.A.. 
t. In ( lark e«>., Georgia, being the site of a 
University. 

Atherstoue, t. nr. Tainwortb. co. Warwick. Kng., p. 

5,650. (Manchester, p. I'JJtS. 5. 

Atherton, urb. did.. Lancashire. Kng.. 13 in., .V W. 
Athls, (. In dep. Orne, France, nr. Paris, p. 3.740. 
Athlone, inilit. irfa. on bhaniion in. W. of Dublin, 

l. F.8., p. 0.020. 

Athol, t. Worcester co., Maas., TT.ft.A., p. 10.700. 
Athole, (Jut. In N. Perthshire, 8cot., area 450 sq. 

m. , extensive deer fon*t. 

Athot, ruin. In Orwc*. known as the “ Holy Moun¬ 
tain," and the "Monks' Pen Insula"; 3,000 
recluses. with as many servant*. 

Athy, co. t. of Kildare. I.F.8., on K. Barrow, p 
4.010. 

Atltlan, /,.. t. and volcanic mins. in Central America. 

nr. Guatemala; alt. of mtii., 12,500 ft. 

Alkarsk, I., U.H.S.K., in old govt, of Saratov. 
P. 7.070. 

Atlanta, oip. and largest c. of Georgia. U.S.A., p. 
271,000. 

Atlantic City, summer resort. New Jersey, U S A.; 

p. 66.600; also cap. of ( ‘ass co., Iowa. p. 5.329. 
Atlantic Ocean, the iiujut lmi>ortatit of the three 
great oceans, lies between the Old and New 
World*. It Is 9.000 in. long, and from 1.6(8) to 
6.000 m. broad. Total area 'est.l 33.000.000 
hq. in. Greatest depth yet found, 27.360 ft. 
In the Porto JUco Deep. 

Atlas, great min. range of N.W. Africa, extending 
1,600 in. throiigh Morocco and Algeria Pi Tunis. 
Hi client point, TUl-n-Tmiijurt. 16,000 ft.; 
Jebel AJaxlii Is 14.600 ft. high. 

Aina (or Copper). It. hi Alaska, flowing to Pacific, 
W. of Mt. H. Ellas. 

Atnito, JC. 276 in. In Colombia, 8. America, flow¬ 
ing to G. of Darien. 


Atrauli. t. in United Provs., India, 16 ra. from 
Aligarh; p. 10,500. 

Atrek or Attruck, It. in Persia, forming div. from 
Has. Turkestan (250 m.>. enters Caspian Sea. 
Atri, c. S. Italy, prov. Temma (the ancient Hodri , 
P. 13.750. 

Atsuta, t. Japan, prov. Owari. nr. Nagoya, p. 
25 500 

Attack, isl., Brit. ter.. New Guinea. 

Attercllffe, sub. of Sheflield, W. K. Yorks. Eng. 
Attica, anc. slate In Greece, cap. Athens. 
Attleborough, t. Bristol co., S.E. Mass., U.S.A.. n. 

22.000; also par. in Norfolk co., Kng., p. 2,540. 
Attock, fort on Indus It., ltawal Pindi dist., 
Punjab, p. 3,100. 

Atur, t. India, In Madras, p. 9,000. 

Aube. It. (trib. Seine, length 125 in.) and dept, in 
N.E. France, area of dept. 2.327 sq. rn.. p. 
227,839. 

Aubenas. t. in France, dep. Ard-Vho. p. ft. 175. 
Aubervilliers, French industrial t. 5 in. N. of Paris, 
p. 31.115. 

Aubin. or Albin. t. France, dep. Aveyron, p. 9,300. 
Aubin, St., sin. t. in Isle of Jersey. 

Auburn, Goldsmith's " Deserted Village," co. 
Westmeath. I.F.S., 10 m. from Athlone. nr. 
Lough Kca. 

Auburn, t. nr. L. Owa^co. Cayuga co.. New York. 

U.S.A., p. 36.700; also t. In N S W.. i>. 11,910. 
Auch, Industrial t., cap. Gcrs dep., Fnincc, p. 
13.070. 

Auchinleck, par. Scot.. nr. Ayr, p. 6,621. 

Auchmill, t. Scot., co. Aberdeen. 

Auchtcrarder, t. 15 in. S. of Perth. Scot .p. 3,OHS. 
Auchtermuchty. par. co. Fife. Scot., p. 1,7IS. 
Auckland, $pt. In N. isl. of nnd largest c. in N.Z., 
car*, of Colony till 1865; extensive (ride and 
shipping; p. 180.800. (of prov.) 369,018. 
Auckland. (See Bishop Auckland.) 

Auckland Isis., uninhabited group in Southern 
Ocean, 200 in. off N.Z.. discovered by British 
in 1H06. 

Audenshaw, urb. did., Laneash., Eng., i>. 8.460. 
Audley, urb. (list., Stafford*!).. Eng., nr. Newcastle- 
under-Lyinc. p. 13.619. 

Aue. t. in Saxony, nr. Zwickau, p. 10,150. 

Aughrtra. «Seo Aghrlm.) 

Auglaize, It. In NS. Ohio. U.S.A., trib. of the 
Maine. 

Augsburg, anc. e. in Bavaria; founded by Kmp. 

Augustus. 12 it.c.; p. 154.555. (Croce, p. 16,900. 
Augusta, fort tiled apt. In Sicily, on ihl. oft C. Santa 
Augusta, t. on Savannah K.. Georgia, U.S.A., p. 

61.000. (p. 14.11 4. 

Augusta, t. on Kenncliec It., cap. of Maine. U.S.A., 
Augustowo, t. of Poland, on Suwulkl canal, p. 
12.850. 

Aumale. t. in Sclnc-lnfeiicurc dep., France, p. 

2.380; also t. in Algeria, p. 5.500. 

Aurangubad. t. in Hyderabad. India, p. 27.000 (of 
div., name name, over a million). Suffered 
severely in famine, Imko-imoo. (6.400. 

Aumy, o r Alrac, f. In Morbihan dep.. Brittany, p. 
Aurlch, f. In Hanover, nr. Eindcn. p. 6,160. 
Aurlllac. vnftg. France, cap. dep. (*antal; named 
from Emperor Aurelian, p. 17.660. 

Aurora, ry. c. in Kane co., Illinois, U.S.A., p. 
47,000; also c. in Lawrence, Missouri, mining 
region, p. 3.900. 

Au Sable. /(., New York, U.S.A., flow* from the 
A«lirondaek Mt*. to I., Champlain; also |{. in 
Michigan, emptying into J,. Huron. (40,500. 

Ausslg, t. and J{. jx/rt In Bohemia, on the Elbe, l*. 
Auatall, 6t. (See St. Austell.) 

Austerhtz, t. Moravia. (’zecho-Slovakla, where 
Napoleon gained a decisive victory over Austria 
and Ku^da in 180^. p. 3,820. 

Austin, rap. r. of Texas. U.S.A.. on R. Colorado, 
P. 53.200; uUo the name of many other town* In 
IJ.H.A. 

Austral Archipelago, or Tubual Isles, a volcanic 
group in Polynesia, 8 . Pacific; French Pro- 
tociorate. p. 2.010. 

Australasia, div. of Oceania comprehending 
Auntralla, Tasmania, New Zealand, and a 
riiimlier of adjacent isle*. 

Australia, isl. largest In the world, length. E. to W. 
2.500 in., breadth. 1.950 in.; total area. 
2.974.581 sq. in.; first visit by Kuro|>canH in 
1606, then called New Holland; fVx>k formally 
took w^-sdon for Britain In 1770. The five 
I*'Utica! div*. are New 8 . Wales. Queensland. 
Yictorlu. 8 . Australia, and Western Australia; 
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there are besides the Northern Terr, and Federal 
Terr. Tasmania was included, but New 
Zealand did not come into the compass of the 
Commonwealth inaugurated in 1001 . The 
entire population of Australia Is 5.876.000. 

Australia. S. (See South Australia.) 

Australia, Western, formerly known as the Swan 
It. Settlement; occupies the entire Western 
part of Australia. From north to south it 
extends 1,480 miles, and from east to west about 
1.000 miles. Chief t. Perth, on the Swan R.; 
p. (of State) 804,000, area 975,020 bq. m. The 
chief products of the State are sold, wool, pearls, 
timber, fruit, wheat, coal, frozen meat. etc. 

Australian Alps, min. rjn</e iu t*. ot Victoria and 
N.S.W., running nearly parallel with coast; ML 
Kosciusko. 7.330 fL 

Australian Bight, Great, an Indentation on Austra¬ 
lian S. coast, between C. Catastrophe and C. 
Arid. 

Australian Pyrenees, the western part of the Aus¬ 
tralian Alps. In Victoria, are sometimes so called. 

Austria-Hungary, formerly an extensive empire in 
Central Europe. After 1867. Austria and 
Hungary were united under ono sovereign, but 
each had iLsown laws, parliament, and ministers. 
Dismembered by Treaty of Versailles 1919. as 
Austria. Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and Jugo¬ 
slavia. etc.. ( 7 . v.). Area of Austria, now a rep. of 
8 provs., is 30.700 bq. m.. p. 0.131.445. 

Autun, c. France, the ancient Augustoduoum, dep. 
Saone-et-Tx)lrc. Roman remains, p. 15.520. 

Auvorgne, old French prov ., forming the present 
deps. of Puy-de-DOine, Cnntal, and a small part 
of Hnute-Loire. 

Auvergne Mtns., branch of Ccvennes in above 
region; highest peak, Mt. Dor. 0.183 ft. 

Aux Cayes, t. Haytl, W. Indies, p. 0.200. 118.760. 

Auxorre, industrial c. France, cap. dep. Yonne. p. 

Auxonne, fortified t. France, dep. Cote d’Or. on It. 
Saone, p. 0.080. 

Ava, c. on the lrnwadl R.. Bunna, Asia, formerly 
cap.; many pagodas, now ruins, p. 8 . 200 ; also 
t. on Shikoku Isl., Japan. One harbour. 

Avalon, /. in France, dep. Yonne, p. 0,470. 

Avebury (Abury), par. and cil.of Wilts., nr. Marl¬ 
borough, famous for its Druidicul remains, 
p. 060. 

Avoiro, spt. t. Portugal, wine-producing prov. of 
Beira, p. 11,523; of prov. 330.243. 

Aveloy, par. nr. Purfleet, co. Essex. Eng., formerly 
a mkt. t., p. 1.230. 

Avcllaneda. t. of Argentina, p. 203,000. 

Avellhio, t. Italy, cap. of prov. of name name, con¬ 
taining monastery resorted to by pilgrims to 
linage of Virgin Mary. p. (of t.) 24.020. (of prov.) 
411.813. [extinct volcano. 

Averno, L. In Ttaly, 10 m. W. of Naples, crater of , 

Averno, an Alpine ralUj of Switzerland. W. of the ! 
Engadinc; also a trib. to tho Hinter-Rhein. 

Aversa, garrlsou t. in Italy, prov. of Cuserta, p. 
23.477. 

Aves (Bird Isis.), a group in the Caribliean Sea. be¬ 
longing to Venezuela. 

Aveyron. •Up. a. France, on rim of Central Plateau, 
watered by Rivers Lot. AveVron. and Tam, cup. 
ltodez; 3.385 h.|. in., p. 332.940. 

Avigiliano, t. In S. Italy, prov. Botenza, on the 
Bianco It., p. 18.750. 

Avignon, on Rhone, chf. t. In dep. Vauoluse. S.K 
France. Residenco of Popes from 1309-1373. 
and anti-PoiK*s 1373-1118; p. 49.120. 

Avila, f. on It. Adaja, Spain (p. 11 .800); In prov. of 
Bame name; area. 3.012 m. in., P. 210.019. 

Aviles, port in prov. of Oviedo. Spain, p. 12,800. 

Avlona, or Valoua, nearest spt. in Albania to Italy. , 
p. 0,100. 

Avoca, or Ovoca, picturesque R. and vale In co. 
Wicklow,LF.8.; R. enters Irish Sea nr. Arklow. 

Avola, spt. on FL coast Sicily, nr. Syracuse, p. 

10 . 200 . 

Avon, R. in Wilts, and Hant9. Eng.. C5 m.; also 
It. enters Bristol Chanl., after llowing 80 m.. 

7 m. W. of Bristol; also R. tlowing from 
Northanta through Warwick. Leicester, and 
Worcester to Severn at Tewkesbury; al»o R. 
in Monmouth and It. in Glamorgan. Wales, 
falling into Swansea Bay; also Hm. R.'s In 
Scotland, alii, of Annan, Clyde, Spey, end Firth 
of Forth. 

Avondale, par. In Scotland, co. Lanark, contains 
Strathavon, t„ r. 5.520; also auburb of Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. U.S.A. 


Avonmouth, outport of Bristol. 

Avon Plains, <pjt . toumship of Victoria, 175 m. N.W. 
of Melbourne. 

Awaji, mins, isl . (Japanese) at entry of Inland Sea, 
area 219 sq. in., p. 200.000; highest peak, 
Yurimbayama, 1.998 ft. 

Awe, Loch (16 sq. m.). ArgylLah.. Scotland. 8 m. 

W. of Inveraray, bonlered by Ben Cruachan. 
Awre, urb. dist.. Gloucester, Eng., p. 1.032 . 

Axar, fiord. N. Iceland. [1,020. 

Axbridge, par. co. Somerset. Eng. nr. Wells, p. 
Axe. R. In Somerset, rising in the Mendip Hills and 
falling into the Severn; also R. rising nr. 
Child!ngton. Dorset, and entering the English 
Channel at Axmouth in Devon. 

Axliolme, IsU of. in N.W. Lines.. Eng., formed by 
Rivers Trent. Don. and Idle, and comprising 
fleven parishes, including Epworth. 

Axim. f. on Gold Coast. Brit. W. Africa. 73 m. W. 
of Cape Coast Castle. 

Axminster, urb. dist.. Devon, Eng., p. 2£27\ 
fonnerly fatuous for its carpets. 

Axum. anc. t. In Tigr6, Abyssinia, formerly the cap., 
p. 5.000. 

Ayacucho, t. in Peru. Founded by Pizarro In 
1539. p. 21.000; cap. of dep. of same name 
(area 18.185 sq. in.. P. 302.4G9). 

Aylesbury, mtm. bar., cap. of Bucks. Eng., noted 
for lace and straw innfnt.. p. 13.382 . 

Ayleslord, t. Kent. Eng., p. 2.000. 

Aylxham. mkt. t. Norfolk. Eng., p. 2.670. 

Ayr, co. t. at mouth of R. Ayr. 40 m. S. Glasgow. 
Bums born near here. 1759; p. 40.412 . One of 
tho Ayr Bunchs. [S.W. Scotland. 

Ayrshire, (1,142 sq. m.. p. 285.182). maritime co. iu 
Ayuthia, or Yutbla, former cap. of Siam, ou It. 

Menam. 60 m. N. of Bangkok, p. 50.000. 
Azamgarh. or Azimgarh. t. and dist. in United 
Provs.. India, p. (of L) 20.000, (of dist.) 
1.500.0i>0; extensive indigo factories. 
Azemmour, spt. at mouth of XL Morbeya. Morocco. 
P. 25.444. 

Azerbaijan, Soviet rep., consists nnlnly of two 
former Russian provs. of B;l1;u and Yeiiaavet- 
pol; area. 33.070 bq. in., p. 2.006.073. 

Azores, or Western Isis.. Portug. group In raid- 
Atlantlc, 1.500 m. S.W. of Ireland, and 1.700 E. 
of Nova Scotia, area 022 sq. in., p. 242,613; cap. 
Angra, on Terceira I. 

Azov, or Azof, U.S.S.R., sea and pf. on TL. Don near 
Ite mouth, p. 27.5UO. Length of the Azov 
Sea (which communicates with the Black Sea), 
220 in. 

Azpeltla, t. In Spain, prov. Guipuzcoa, p. 7.500. 
Aznay, prov. of Ecuador, area 3,870 sq. in.. p. 
190.000 cap. Cuenca. 

Azui, Italian col. In S. Argentina, prov. Buenos 
Ayres, p. 60.000. 

Azurara do Beira (or Mangualdo), t. in Portugal, 
p. 4.300 

B 

Baalbek, c. Syria, foot of Anti-Lebanon, known aa 
the ancient Heliopolis; ruins of M Temple of the 
Sun.** built by Antoninus Plus. p. 4,500. 

Baba, promontory on W. coast of Asia Minor. 
Bab-cl-Mandob, Strait of (“Gate of Tears “). 
uuiting Red Sea to Indian Ocean. 20 m. broad. 
In it Is the Isl. of Perim (Brit.). 

Babuyan Isis., group in Pacific Oc. N. of Luzon, in 
the Philippines, p. 9.000. 

Babylon, anc. cap. of the Assyrian Empire In tho 
Euphrates Valley. a!>out 60 m. 8. of Bagdad; 
Hillah now occupies a portion of its Hite. 

Back Bay, the expansion of Charles IL, now largely 
filled in and forming wealthy suburb of Boston, 
Mass.. U.S.A. 

Back, or Back’s It. (called also Great Fish It.). 300 
rn. long, in Brit. N. America, falls into Arctic 

Ocean. 

Bacun, mun. bor. % inftg. t. In S.E. Lancashire, Eng., 
20 ni. from Manchester, p. 20.006. 

Badagry, t. nr. Lagos, W. Africa, on the G. of 
Benin, fonnerly a great slave port, p. 10.000. 
Badajoz, fortified t. on Guadlana It, Spain; 
stormed by British under Wellington in 1812; 
P. 34,450, prov. on S.W. frontier of Spain. 
8.451 sq. m., p. 050,339. 

Badakshon, sm. Afghan stats between Hindu Kush 
and upper Oxus, cap. Falxabad. Estimated p. 

100.000. r 

Badalona, t. in Spain, prov. Barcelona, p. 19,165, 
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Baden, State of S.W. Germany. 5.S17 sq. m.. p. 
2,203,503; mines, mineral springs, two univer¬ 
sities (Heidelberg and Freiburg); caf. t. 
Carlsmbe. 

Baden, or Oberbaden, watering place in Aargau, 
Switz.. p. 4,100; also watering place (Baden* 
_ bei-Wlen), 14 m. S.W. of Vienna, p. 15,000. 
Baden-Baden, famous Spa in Black Forest. Ger- 
many, noted for its mineral springs; p. 25.444. 
Badenoch, extensive barren mountainous dist. in 
Inverness-shire. Scotl.. 33 m. long. 27 in. wide. 
Badenweiler, watering place in Baden, western end 
of Black Forest, resident p. 1.050; visited by 
5.000 people annually. 

Badminton, ml. and seat of Duke of Beaufort, in 
tdoucestenihire. 

Badong, sj>t . of Bali. Malay Archip.. p. 130.000. 
Baauila, cap. of Uva. Ceylon, in tea-planting dist., 
P. 0.000. 

Baena, f. in Spain, prov. of Conlova. p. 14.500. 
o 2? 1 ’ I* ^ Spain. 22 m. N.K. of Jaen; p. 10.150. 
Banin (or Baflin's) Bay. great gulf west of Green¬ 
land. communicating with the Atlantic by Davis 
strait, and by Smith Sound with the Arctic 
ex * ,|orC(1 *>y Bailin, an Englishman. in 
1010; open four months in the year (June- 
. J Naftlu'a Land. a promontory of barren 
land W. of the Bay. 

Bagamoyo, tpt. and tradg. t. in Tanganyika Terr.. 

on E. African coast, nr. Zanzil>ar. p. 16.000. 
Bagdad, famous c. on R. Tigris. Iraq. 600 m. 
xrom the sea. cap. of anc. Saracen empire. 
P. 1-0,000. The vilayet of Bagdad, between 
I eraia and the Syrian Desert, includes some of 
the most fertile lamLs in the valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, ami has a p. of 250,000. 
Bagenalstown or BagulPs Town. I., co. Carlow, on 
the It. Barrow, Ireland, p. 2.100. 

Bagenbun Head. co. Wexford. I.F.S. where 
»Strongl>ow land'll. ip. 15 . 500 . 

Bagharia or Bagheria. t. in Sicily, nr. Palermo. 
Baghelhand or Bhagolkand. dist. of Centra) India, 
f* Of Buudalkhaiid, area. 11.324 nq. m.. p. 

l, 000,000. Poor soil, gutters from famine, 
nagnacavallo, t. In Italy, prov. Ilavcnna, p. 15,250. 
Bagnara, t. 8. Italy, prov. Reggio; wine, honey, 

P. 11.210. 

Bugntre3 do Blgorre. watering place. French 
1 yrences; mineral eprings and hot baths, p. 

10.oOO. 

Bagnfcres de Luchon, t. dep. Haute Garonne. 

r ranee; noted for Its thermal springs; p. i.l in. 
Bagnes do Chable, watering place in canton VnlaLs. I 
Switzerland, p. 5. B)0 (12 350 I 

Bagni de Lucca, t. in Italy. 11 m. N. of Lucca, p. 
Bagno-a-Ripoll, suburb of Horcnce, Italy, p 
10,500. (14.010. I 

Bagnoles, t. dep. of Orne. France, mineral bath*. p. 
Bazollno. I.. N. Italy, prov. Brescia, sulphur 
Hprings. p. 4.160. 

*' n ln <-a>iiula on C.I'.Ity.. 71 in. W. of 
\> Innlpeg. 

Bagahot, HI. ln Surrey. Kng.. adjoining the famous 
heath which runs along the Berkshire border. 
Bahamas, Brit, chain of W. Indies; nrM kind 
in New World sighted by Columbus, extending 
760 in., from Florida to Turk's inis.; area 
4.404 nq. m., p. 00.000; they have a collective 
cap., Nassau. New Pro\ Idencc. 

Bahawulpur. nat. f. and rtaU on Sutlej It.. Punjab. 
India; area of state. 15.000 sq. in., p. 761.114; 
cap. 03 m. from Mooltan. p. 20 . 000 . 

Ba h ia, or San Salvador, hocghO largest c. In Brazil, 
great Hpt. and trailing centre, p. 332.000; cap. 
of State of the same name covering 101,GO 1 gq. 

m. . and containing p. of 3.372.901. 

Bihia Blanca, Argentina, on N. coast of a bay of 
IU own name, p. 150.000. 

Bahia Honda, coaling sLn. on N. coast of Cuba. W. 
i/f Havana. 

Bahralch, I. In United 1'iovu., India, p. 27.000; 
Bahruich dist. 

Bahrein Ills., group In IVr*ian O.. under Brltl-li 
protection, p. 110.000. Famous pearl fisheries; 
cap. Manama. 

Bthr-el-Abiad. the White Nile. fNlle. 

Buhr-ti-Ghazal. one of the chief (rib. of the While 
Lahr-ei-HuJch. ** the waters of Mcrom," L. on 
Upper It. Jordan. Palestine. 

Baikal, Siberian fresh water /,. (13.700 f»q. ni.) 
Hlxth largest lu the world. Frozen Nov.-May; 
40 in. wide. «klrted by Trans-Siberian Uy.; 
beparatea Xrkutak pror. from Transbaikalia. 


Baildon, urb. dist.. nr. Bradford. W.It.Yorks, Eng.. 

Bailleul, t. of Nord. France, p. 14.950. (p. 7.794. 

Baillieston, or Crosshill, t. in Scotland, co. Lanark, 
mining, p. 5.050. 

Baireuth. (See Bayreuth.) 

Bairut. (See Beyrout.) 

Baitool, or Bctul, dist. and (.. Central Provs.. India. 

Baja, t. on Danube. 90 in. S. of Budapest, p. 21.000. 

Bajaur. dist.. S. of Hindu Kush, in Brit, sphere of 
intluence. p. 120 . 000 . 121 . 000 . 

Bakau, or Bacau, t. in Moldavia. Rumania. p. 

Bakchlserau or Bakhtcheserai, old cap. of Tartar 
Khans In Crimea, p. 10.050. 

Baker Isl., Polynesia. Pacific Ocean. Igdongs to 
L.S.; Baker Mte.. 7 in. N. frontier of W ashing¬ 
ton terr., U.S.A.; alt. 10.700 ft. 

Bakewell. urb. dist.. on It. W ye. nr. Cbatsworth 
and Haddon llall. Derbysh.. Kng.. p. 3.012. 

Bakouy-Wald, min range and forest in Hungary. 
8. and W. of the Danul>e. fonnerly resorted to 
by robl>ers. 

Baku. Transcaucasian petroleum t. and port on 
Caspian Sea. p. 250.000; part of Azerbaijan. 

Bala, urb. dist:. nr. Denbigh, and L. in Merioneth. 
N. Wales, emptying into the Dee; p. of t.. 
1.395. 

Balaklava, port on Crimean coast. Famous charge 
of the Light Brigade. Oct. 25th. 1851; p. 770. 

Balakovo, river port on the Volga. U.S.S.R.. p. 

10 . 220 . 

Balapur. t. in India. Akola dist., Rebar; p. 12.500. 

Balasor ML, isolated mtns. in Malabar dist. of 
India, alt., ft.702 ft. 

Balasor, jx,ri in Ori>sa. Bengal India. p. 21.200; 
cap. of State of same name, area 2.060 sq. m., 
p. 1,100.000. 

Balaton Lake, or Platten See. the largest L. in 
Hungary. 50 in. S.W. of Budapest. length 
48 m.. average breadth 1 in., empties into the 
Danube. 

Balayan, t. at head of G. at Balayan, Luzon. 
Philippine Inis., p. 24,700. 

Balby, t. Kng.. nr. Doncaster. WML Yorks, p. 

] 1 . 020 . 

Balclutha, t. nr. Dunedin. N. Zealand. 

Bold Hills, t. In Victoria. 115 m. K. of Melt>ouroc, 
P. 850; Bald Head Peak. Victoria alt. 4.025 
ft., highest pt. In Dividing Range; Bald Mtn., 
I»c;ik In Front Range, Colorado. U.S.A., alt. 
12.000 ft. 

Baldock, urb. dist . Herts., Kng.. |». 3.171. 

Balearic Isis., 1.935 sq. in., p. 331.195. group In 
Medllermnenn ott SAV. coast of .Spain; cap. 
Palma, on Majorca. (Ganges to 13. of Bengal. 

Balcswar R., one of the c hief distributaries of the 

Balfrush, trading t. In Muzuuduran. Pcnda, nr. 
Caspian Coast. |». 50,000. 

Balgonlo. atn. on C.P. Ry. in Canada. 311 m. W. 

W innipeg. 

Bali. iW. K. of Java, in Dutch E. Indie?, area 2.240 
mj. in., p. (including Ioin!>ok» 523.535. mainly 
engaged In agriculture, (of Marmora, p. 21.000. 

Baliklsrl, trading t. in Apia Minor, alxjve the Sea 

Balkans, mtn. range between D.mulxr mid /Kgcan 
Nca. highest pt. 7.K00 ft.; chief pukhcs. Nadlr- 
Dcrbcnd. Karnabnd. Shipka. and Trajan. 

Balkan Peninsula, the easternmost of the three 
great southern l^eninsul.es of Europe, between 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas on the W and the 
Block 8ca. Sc;i of Marmora and the /Egenn Sen 
on the K.. with an ana of. roughly. 200,000 
nq. m. 

Balkash, frewh water L.. U.S.S.R.. nr. frontier 
of Western Mongolia; called also 'ienghiz. 
lasccIvcM the Ill It., but haa no outlet, length 
345 in., by 55 in. wide. 

Balkh. diet, of Afghan lurkestan. between the 
Kabul and the Ozus; corresponding to the 
ancient Bactrka; rival of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The chief c. Balkh (pres. p. 8.0001. associated 
with Zoroaster called the " Mother of Citia;." 
Jenghlz Khan destroyed It In 1220. 

Ballaeh I»ch, Scotland, co. Perth. 

BallachulLsh. vil.. Scotland, on S. shore of L. Ixwen, 

N B. of Oban, c o. Argyll, elato quarries nr., p. 
1810. 

Bailaghadereen. f. In I.F.S.. co. Mayo. nr. Cnxtle- 
nsigh. p. 1.520. \1,076. 

Ballantraa, inarltline par.. Scotland, co. Ayr, p. 

Balia pall, forest reserve. India. Cuddapah dist* 
Madron. 

Ballarat, c. Victoria, 70 m. NAV. MellxmniO, 
Important golddehi dlat., p. app. 00 . 000 . 
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Ballater, rtf., Aberdeenshire. Scotland, nr. the 
Royal Highland residence of Balmoral, p. 1J98. 
Balleen, par. In co. Kilkenny. I.F.S. p. 1.515. 
Ballenstadt, t. of Anhalt, at foot of Lower Harz. 
Germany, p. 5.050. 

Ballina. spt. on Moy R.. co. Mayo. I.F.S.. p. 

4.500; also t. on Richmond R..co. Rous. NB.W. 
Ballinamnck, rfl. co. Longford, I.F.S., nr. 
KiUala; here French surrendered to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis In 1708. 

Ballinasloe. 1. I.F.S.. in co/s Galway and Ros¬ 
common; large cattle fair, p. 4,970. 

Ballindarry, R. N. Ireland., co. Londonderry falls 
into Lough Neagh; also par. on its banks, p. 
2.420. 

Ballingry, par. Scotl., co. Fife, p. 10,333 . nr. Loch 
Geliy. 

Balllnrobe, mkt. t . I.F.8., on R. Robe, co. Mayo, 
P. 2,850. 

Ballon d'Alsace, mtne. (4,101 ft.) in Vosges. France: 
Ballon do Guebwiller. highest i>cak of Vosges, 
Upper Alsace. 4,690 ft. 

Ball’s Bluff, on the Potomac R.. Virginia. U.S.A.. 

where Confederates gained a victory in 1861. 
Ballston Spa. wat. pi. Saratoga co.. New York. 
U.S.A. 

Bally Lough* I.F.S., co. Roscommon, nr. Castle- 
reagh; (a yen’ large number of Irish pars, have 
this prefix, which means a town or place). 
Ballycastle, spt. and mkt. L.N. Irelaud. co. Antrim. 

P. 1,480. (I.F.S. 

Ballycottln Isl., In Ballycottln Bay. co. Cork. 
Ballydeioher, or Kllroan, par. co. Cork. I.FA, 
p. 1,160. 

Ballydonagan Bay. I.F.S., co. Cork, nr. Castle¬ 
town; flailing vil. on l>ank. I Derg. 

Ballyflnboy, R, I.F.8., co. Clare, flows Into Lough 
Ballymena, mkt. t. N. Ireland, co. Antrim, on the 
R. Braid; linen trade, p. 11,450. 

Ballymoney, mkt. t. N. Ireland, co. Antrim. 40 m. 

N.W. or Belfast, p. 3.150. 

Ballymote, mkt. t. I.F.S., co. Sligo, p. 1,520. 
Ballynahlnch, par. and L. and It., I.F.S.. co. 

Galway: also t. co. Down, N. Ireland, p. 1,340. 
Ballyness Bay, I.F.S. co. Donegal. 

Ballyshannon, spt. I.F.S., co. Donegal, mouth of 
It. Erne: salmon fishery, p. 3.020. 
Balmaz-UJvaros, t. Hungary. 14 m. W. of 
Debreczin, p. 11,000. Has lignite deposits. 
Balmerino, par. Scotland, on It. Tay. N. Fife, p. 
699. 

Balmoral, ril. Victoria, Dun das co.. 204 m. W. 

MellxMimc. (Alierdecnshire. 

Balmoral, royal residence, on R. Dee. Scotland. W. 
Bolotra, t. in Jodhpur. Uajputana. India, p. 7.320. 
Balquhldder, par. Scotland, co. Perth (includes vil. 

of Lochcam Head), p. 619. 

Balrampur, t. India, Gomla dlst. of Oudh. loyal 
during the Mutiny. P. 15.000. 

Balranold, t. N.S.W.. on Mumimbldgee It. 

Balsall Heath, t. Worcestershire, Eng. (suburb of 
Birmingham.) (of ULst. 

Balta, one or the Shetland Isle., Scotland, to the E. 
Baltic and North Sea Canal, from the Elbe to the 
North Sea at Kiel, constructed by Germany, at 
a cost or £8,000.000, between 1837 and 1895 for 
„ strategic use. I Finland. 

BaUic Port, sm. spt. in Esthonia, nr. Gulf of 
Baltic Provinces, former Russian Govts, of Cour- 
land, Esthonia, Livonia, and Lithuania; Ger¬ 
man much 8j>oken along the coast, though 
the borderland was much Russlanlsed in years 
l>efore war. now Indep. republics. 

Baltic Sea, inland sea. Europe, an ann of the 
Atlantic enclosed by Ruswia. Gcnnany. Sweden. 
Denmark; 900 in. long, greatest width 200 in., 
area 180.000 sq. m. 

Baltimore, sm. spt. I.F.S., co. Cork. nr. C. 
Clear; also c. and spt. in Maryland. U.S.A., nr. 
head of Chesapeake Bay; line harbour; 
extensive trade; p. 805.000; also io other 
townships in various parts of tho U.S.A.; also I 
t. in Northumberland co.. Ontario. 

Baltinglass, mkt. t. I.F.S., on It. SLaney. co. 

Wicklow, p. 1.110. (Indus, p. 60.000. 

Baltlstan, or Little Tibet, prov. Kashmir, Upper 
Baluchistan, country. Asia. S. of Afghanistan, 
between India and Persia. ofllcially Included in 
tho Empire of India. It la largely a desert, cap. 
Khelat. Estimated area 54,228 gq. in., p. 
421.679. Brit, garrison at Quetta. 

Balvano, t. In Potenza prov., Italy, p. 3.850. 
Balvag, it., co. Perth, flowing to Loch Lubnaig. I 


Bamangwato, tribe, Bechoanaland. 8. Africa, p. 
35,000. 

Bambcque, t. France, dep. NortL, nr. Dunkirk, p. 
1,045. 

Bamberg, t. in Bavaria on R. Regnltz, p. 49.179, 

Bamborough, vil. and castle on Northumbrian 
coast.“Eng., 16 m. S.E. of Berwick. 

Bambuk or Bambouk, gold and iron diet. In Sene- 
gambla, W. Africa, has French stations, in¬ 
habitants Mandingoes. 

Bamian, t. and min . pass, Afghanistan. N.W. of 
Cabul. Rock-cut caves and colossal Buddhist 
statues. 

Bammako, Bomoko, Bammaku, or B&mmakou, 
French sin. on Upper Niger. W. Africa, formerly 
an important native town of the Bamlmra State, 

Bamoni, t. hi Itangpur dis.. Bengal. India, p. 7,000. 

Bampton, urb. diet., nr. Tiverton, co. Devon, p. 
7.799 1 mkt. t. nr. Witney, co. Oxford; and vil. 
on R. Lowther, co. Westmorland, Eng. 

Banana, t. and port nr. mouth of Congo R.. Africa; 
also sm. t In Ferguson co., Queensland, 320 xn. 
N. of Brisbane. 

Banana Isis., sm. group nr. Sierra Leone, N.W. 
Africa, belonging to Gt. Brit. (width 50 m. 

Bananal Isl., on R. Araguay. Brazil, length 220 in.. 

Banas, R. in Rajputana. India. 300 in. 

Banat, dist. formerly Hungary, now Rumania, 
chf. t Temesvar. (N. Ireland, p. 6.100. 

Banbridge, linen inftg. t. on Bann R.. co. Down. 

Banbury, mun. bor., Oxfordsh. 80 m. from London, 
famous for Its Cross, cakes, aJe and cheese, i>. 
13J53. 

Banca, famous tin isl. in Dutch E. Indies, off coast 
of Sumatra. 4.446 sq. m., p. 154,114. 

Banchory, t. in co. Kincardine. ScoU., p. 4670. 

Banda, t.. United Provs. India. Ailuhnhad dlv. 

Banda Isis., group in Moluccas. D.E. Indies, 
produce nutmets and mace. p. 7,000. 

Banda Oriental. (See Uruguay.) 

Banda Sea, In Malay Arehii>elago. N. of Timor. 

Bandawe, miss. sin. on Lake Nyassa, Centra) 
Africa. 

Eandelkhand, or Bundelkhand, a group of native 
states in Central India. 

Bander Abbas, spt. of Persia on P. Gulf, very In¬ 
salubrious. p. 10 . 000 . 

Bandon, t. on Bandon It. co. Cork. I.F.S,. p. 
2.840. 

Baneros, t. In Alicante. Spain, p. 3,295. 

Banff, cap. of Banffshire, on Moray Firth, Scot¬ 
land. 50 m. N. of Aberdeen, p. 4J36. 

Banffshire, (630 sq. in., p. 54.835 ). maritime co. In 
N.E. Scotland. 

Bangalore, fort. t. In Mysore, India, p. 238.111. 

Banganpallo, t. In S. India, nr. Madras, cap. of a 
small native state, p. 36.040. 

Bangkok, cap. of Slam, on Mennm R.. 20 m. from 
the sea. Great trade, p. 931,171. 

Bangor, mun. bor. (one of the Carnarvon boroughs) 
on Mcnnl Straits, N. Wales, port for Penrhyn 
slate quarries, p. 10M9: also wat. pi. nr. 
Belfast, co. Down. Ireland, p. 6.910; also port 
on Penobscot R., Maine. U.S.A.. p. 29,000; also 
r. (with slate quarries), Northampton co., 
Pennsylvania. U.S.A., p. 5.900. 

Bangweolo. or Bemba, or Bangweulu. L. Brit. 
E. Cent. Africa, 150 m. long by 80 wide, con¬ 
tains three Isis. Dr. Llvingntoue died at Ilia la, 
on 8. shore of thLs L.. in 1873. 

Banlaluka, or Banjaluka, fort. t. on N. frontier of 
Bosnia and bank of R. VerlMis, p. 14.400. 

Banias, vil. of Palestine nr. Damascus, with castled 
fort of the Crusaders. 

Banichal Pass, over Himalayas, Kashmir, India. 

Banjannassln, or Banjermassin. t. and dist. on 
Tataa Isl., chief port of Dutch Borneo, formerly 
a Sultanate; p. 62,000. 

Banka, f. in Formosa on R. Tamsul. p. 50.000. 

Bankot, spt. of Ratnagari dist., Bombay, India. 

Banks Isis., group of sm. isls. in S. Paclflc, NJS, of 
New Hebrides. 

Banks Land, large isl. in Arctic Ocean, N.W. of 
lYinre Albert Land, Brit N. America. Banks 
Strait separates it from Melville Isl. (Zealand. 

Banks Peninsula, on E. coast of 8. Isl., New 

Banks Strait, separating Fumeaux group from 
Tasmania. 

Bankura, t. in Bengal. Bard wan dlv.. India, p. 
30,000. Silk and indigo Industrie*. 

Bann. Upper and Lower, R., N. Ireland, rises inco. 
Down, and flows through Lough Neagh to 
Atlantic (90 mj nr. Coleraine. 
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Bannockburn, 3 m. S. of Stirling. Scofl.: Bruce's 
victory over Edward II.. June 24th. 1314: p. 
4.110; also mining Vincent co. (156 in. from 
Dunedin), New Zealand. 

Bansda, native Flote in prov. Gujerat, Bombay, 
India, p. 35,000. 

Banstead, t. in Surrey. Eng., p. 6.800. 

Bantam, Dutch residency, W. extremity of the Isl. 
of Java; suffered severely from fever and 
volcanic eruption; cap. Serantr. p. 700.000. 

Ban try, tin. on C. P. Ry„ Canada, 713 m. W. of 
Winnipeg. 

Bantry, *pt. I.F.S., co. Cork, at head of Ban try 
Bay, p. 3,120. JVjTnwy It. 

Banwy, R. Wale*, co. Montgomery. trib. of 
Baraba, steppes of S.W. Siberia, comprising the 
Kainsk dist. of Tomsk, as well as Omsk and 
Tara of Tobolsk and many large Russian 
villages. 

Baraboo, t. on R. B. Wisconsin. U.S.A., p. 5.540. 
Baracaldo, t. in Spain, prov. Biscay, on Bilbao If.; 

Ironworks, p. 14,200. (p. 5.000. 

Baracoa, spt., oldest t. In and first cap. of Cuba. 
Barada, R., Syria, in plain of Damascus (ancient 
Abana), falls Into L. Sbirkiyeh. 

Baradine, f., 240 ni. N. of Sydney. N.8.W. 

Barak (or Surma), R. Assam, India, joins Brahma¬ 
putra. 

Barbacena, 1. in Minas Geraes, Brazil, p. 6,500. 
Barbados, W„ most east, of Brit. W. Ind. Is.; 
sugar, ginger, etc.; 160 sq. m.; p. 155.000. cap. 
Bridgetown. 

Barbary, N. part of Africa. Includes Morocco. 
Algeria. Tunis, Tripoli, Barca, and Fez/an. 
2.600 m. long; Mohammedan p. 1l.ouo.mm. 
Barbastro, t. on the Cinca, in Huesca, Spain, p. 
8,600. 

Barberino, two town* In Italy, prov. Tuscany, one 
16 m. N.. the other 16 in. S.W. of Florence, both 
•ver 10,000 Inhab. 

Barberton, mining t. in Transvaal, S. Africa, De 
Kaap Goldfields, p. under 5,000. 

Barbuda, isl., one of the Brit. W. India Ms. to the 
N. of Antigua, area 75 sq. in., p. (about) 850. 
Borby, f. on Elbe. In Saxony, p. 5,750. 

Barca, dep. of Eritrea. Hal. .Somaliland; area 
12.700 sq. m., p. 38.540; cap. Agordat. 
Barcaldino Downs, *Ui. Queensland, Australia. 

370 m. W. Rockhampton. 

Barcarrota, t. In Spain, nr. Badajoz, p. 6,050. 
Barcellona, Sicilian f., prov. Messina, Italy, p. 
17.000. 

Barcelona, *pt. in Spain, cap. Barcelona prov.; 
founded by Ifamilcar Barca, the Carthaginian; 
P. (of city, including suburbs) 582,220 (of prov.) 
1.106,727. 

Barcelona, 1., cap. of Anz*»ate 2 ui state, Venezuela. 
P. 17,000. 

Bardi. t. In prov. of Piacenza, Italy, p. 6.600. 
Bardonnechla, Turin, Italy, entrance of Mt. Cent* 
tunnel. 

Bardowlck, sml. t. (with ruined cathedral) on Ft. 
Ilmenau, Hanover, once chief trading t. of N. 
Germ. 

Bardsoy, {* 1 . In Tiardsek Sound, off coast of Wales, 
nr. N. point of Cardigan Bay. retreat of Welsh 
bards; lighthouse; also smL par. W.U. of 
Yorks. nr. Wetherby. 

Bardwan. or Burdwan. dir. did. and f. in Bengal. 
India; total area of dlv. 2.680 sq. in., p. ]J 
million*. Bardwan. the chief t., Is 67 hi. N.W. 
ot Calcutta, and contains the Maharajah's 
palace. p. (of t.) 26 . 000 . 

Bartgea, wU. pi. in the llnutcfl Pyrvn6e*. France. 
Barefily, r. of United Prov*., India, in the Kohil- 
khand dlv.. p. (of t\>. 127.030. (5.U70. 

Barentln. f. in France, dep. Heine-IriF*rieure. p. 
Barents Sea, that part of Arctic <Xcun 1C. of Hpltz- 
bergen to North Cape. 

Barlleur, fwlung rtf. France, dep. I-a Manchc, 15 
in. K. of Ciierbourg. p. 1,120. 

Barga. f. In Italy, prov. Lucca. P. 8.150. ’ v 
Barge, 1. Italy, Cunoo prov., p. 10.120. 

Bargeddio and Dykehead. r it. nr. (Wat bridge, 

]-anark co., Scot., p. 2.760. (Maine. U.K.A. 
Bar Harbour, Mummer resort In Hancock co., 
Bari, prov. and t/d. H. Italy, on Adriatic, 60 in. 
N.W. of Brindisi, p. (of tj 100,218; (of prov.) 
035 08‘\ 

Baringhup. f. of Talbot co.. Victoria. 

Barking Town, urb. duL, on Koding R., Essex, 
Eng.. gunpowder plot confuted here; now 
manufacturing (list., p. 61X77. 


Barkisland, urb. did.. nr. Halifax, W.U. Yorks, p. 
I 5.5° 

Barkly, mining t. Kara co.. Victoria. 140 m. N.W. 
Melbourne. 

Barkly East, t. prov. C. of Good nope. 34 m. from 
Aliwal North on Kraal R.. p. 3.729 (whites). 
Barkly West, t. on Vanl It.. prov. C. of Good ll<»i>c: 
diamond diggings, now almost exhausted, p. 
7.888 (whites). 

Barkul, f. and A., E. Turkestan. 

Barle. It., rising in Exmoor. Somerset, Eng., trib. 
of the Exe. 

Bar-le-Duc. rap. of Mmsc dep.. 125 m. E. Paris; 

cotton mftg., p. 16.500. (mftg.. p. 46.250. 
Barletta, spt. in S. Italy, prov.. Bari: tartaric acid 
i Barmen, important infig. t. in Rhenish Prussia 
adjoining Elherfcld. i>. 15G.326. 

Barmouth, urb. dist., teat. pi. Merionethshire. N. 

Wales, p. 2.191. fp. 1.913. 

Barnack. urb. dist ., Soke of Peterborough. Eng. 
Barnard Castle, urb. dist., mkt. t. Durham. Eng., on 
R. Tees. p. 3.8S3. 

Barnaul, t. Toinsk. W. Silx-ria. mining; p. 30,000. 
Barnes, urb. uist., suburb of Jvondon. on the 
Thames, Eng., p. 12.139. 

Barnet, 2 urb. dist*., Herts. 10 m. N.W. London, 
divided into 3 (lists.. Chipping Barnet, or High 
Barnet. Hast Barnet and New Barnet, p. (of 
urban dist. of Barnet) 11.721; (of E. B. Valley 
urban dist.). IS,312. 

Bamevcld, I. in Gelderland prov., Netherlands, nr. 

Arnhem, p. 7.775. \u.9i3. 

Barnoldswick, urb. did., W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 
Barnsley, co. bor.. mftg. t. W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 

71.322. 

Barnstaple, mun. /#>r.. mkt. t. and port on R. Taw. 
N. Devon, p. 11,093. 

Baroda, native dot', Western India; n*x*a 8,182 
sq. in., p. over 2.121,875; t. In Bombay Pres., 
p. 91.742; cap. of territory of the Gaekwnr. 
250 in. N. ot Bomlray. 

Barotso, country of N. Rhodesia, Africa, on the 
Upi»er Zatnlx»sl. 

Barqulsimeto, the cop. of Lara state, Venezuela, 
Important trade centre, p. 25.500. 

Barr, t. in dept, of Bos-Klim, France, at foot of 
Vosges p. 6,020. 

Barra Isis., southerly groups. Outer Hebrides, 
ScotI., area 348 sq. in., lighthouse on Barra 
Head. p. 2 *30. 

Barraba, t. in Darling co., N.S.W., 311 in. N. of 
Sydney, p. 700. 

Barrackpur. t. on R. Flood!. 15 rn. al>ove Calcutta. 
India. Park contains country residence of 
Viceroy, p. 21.500. 

Barralranca, t. in Sicily, in (he Italian prov. of 
Caltanissctta; sulphur springs and mines, p. 
11.250. 

Barrage, ril. in Egypt, on Nile, 35 in. N. of Cairo. 
P. 7.700. 

Barranqullla. port on Magdalena R. In Atlnntlco 
dep. of Colombia. S. America, rivals Cartagena 
as roiimicr* iul centre of tho republic,!). 105.001). 
Barrc, c. of Washington co., Vermont. U.S.A.. 
P. 11.500. 

Barren Isl., volcano in B. of Bengal. 

Barren R., In Kentucky G20 in.). U.S.A., Joins 
Green It.. N.W. of Bowling Green. 

Barrhead, mftg. f., Renfrewshire, Scot., 7 in. S.W. 
of Glasgow, p. 12.203. 

Barrier Ranges. Isamdary of S. Australia and 
N.8.W. alt., 2.000 ft. 

Barrier Reef, Great, coral reef extending for 1,200 
ni.. 10 to 150 m, N.li. from coast of Australia. 
Barringun, township of N.S.W., 610 in. N.W. of 
Sydney. 

Barrosa, vil. In Spain. 16 iu. S.E. of Cadiz; Brit, 
victory. 1811 . 

Barrow, many parities of this name in Eng. and 
Ireland; also in Canada. U.S.A. 

Barrow, C. on Coronation C., north coast of Brit. 
N. America. 

Barrow, It., I-cluster. I F.S., rises In Sllevc Bloom 
Mins, and Hows (100 in.) to Waterford liarlxnir. 
Borrow Falls, nr. Keswick. Cii'iibcriand. 

Barrowtord. urb. dist.. Lines. Eng., p. 6,299. 
Barrow-in-Furness, at. bur.. Iron and steel t. awl 
p'trt N. Fames., Eng., p. O'lJtOO. 

Barrow-on-Sour, t.. S. J-eiccstorHhlro, Eng., p. 
2.400. 

Barrow, Point, most northerly headland In Alaska; 

also headland in S. Madagascar. [38,910. 

Barry, urb. dist., " outport *' of Cardiff. Wales, p. 
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Barry, coaat par nr. Carnoustie. Forfar. Scotl., 
P. 5.000. [21.000. 

Bars!, t . In Sholapur dist., Bombay, India, p. 
Bar-sur-Aube, f. of France, den. Aube, p. 5,010. 
Bar-sur-Selne, t. in France, dep. Aube, on bank of 
Seine, p. 3,350. 

Barth, spt. of Prussia, prov. Pomerania, p. 7.150. 
Bartholomew Bayou, IL (275 m.) in Arkansas. 
U.S.A. 

Barton-on-Homber, urb. dist., Lines., Eng.. p. 
6.330 . 

Barton-on-Irwell, mftg. f., 5 m. W. of Manchester. 

Em;., p. 5,700. Ip. 6.876. 

Barvas, par. In the Ilebrides. Isle of Lewis. Scot!.. 
Basel or Bile, one of the Swiss cantoas. divided into 
BaseLstadt and Basel LancLschaft; area 177 
sq. m., P. 221.093. Basel or Bale city, the 
cap.. Is a centre of missionary enterprise, p. 
135,970. 

Bashan, hill country, E. of Jordan. Palestine. 
Baahurat, t. in Bengal. India, p. 15,000. 

Baslm, t. and dist. in Berar. India, p. (of t.) 12,500. 
Basingstoke, urb. dint., mftg. t. in X. Hants., Eng., 
50 m. W. London, p. 13.862. 

Basle. (See Basel or BAlo.) 

Baslow and Bubnell, urb. dist .. Derbyshire. Eng., 
nr. Bakewell. p. SJ4. 

Basque Provinces, in X. Spain (Pyrenees), sub- 
divided into (1) Alva: (2) Biscaya; (3) Gul- 

400 009 T ° lal arca sq. in., p. (about) 

Basra or Bassora, prov. on Euphrates. Iraq. 
00 in. from the sea. p. 30.000; cap. of 
vilayet of same name, including the great 
marshy dist. of the D)wer Euphrates and Tigris, 
with a p. of nearly a million. 

Bass Rock, In Firth of Forth, opposite TantaUon 
Caatle. nr. N. Berwick, a mile round. 

Bass Strait, between Victoria and Tasmania; 

length nbt. 200 m., breadth about 140. 

Bassa, apt. Upper Ciiinca, \V. Africa. 

Bassam or Grand Bassam, French t. in Africa on 
Gold Coast. 

Bassano, t. N. Italy, prov. Vicenza, at foot r»f 
\ enetian Alps. p. 15.250. [Bombay, p. 11.50(1. 
Bassoin, t. in Thana dist. of India, 20 in. X. of 
Bassenthwaite Water, picturesque L. in Cumber¬ 
land. Eng., 4 in. long. nr. Keswick. 

Basso-Tcrro. chief t. of St. ( hristopher. one of the I 
West India Ms., p. 7.720; also cap. of Guade- , 
loupe Isl., French West Indies, p. 3,318. 
Bossorah. (See Basra.) 

Bastad, t. in Sweden, oil Cattexat, p. 1.140. 

Bastar, state in the Cent. Pro vs.. India, area 
13.002 sq. in p. 404.137. [p. 30.150. 

Bastia, spt. and fortified t. of Corsica. X.E. coasts. 
Basuto Land, prov. Brit. South Africa, at head of 
Orange it., and enclosed on s. by the Draken- 

area 11 * 710 »Q. m., p. about 
500.000 Sometimes style! the 49 Switzerland 
of south Africa/* 

1; rit. India; Gurdaspur div. of the ! 
_ \ H!! Jab; Iwwt. trade centre, p. 27.500. 

Batalha, t. in Portugal, nr. Leiria. p. 3.S20. 

Batavia, spt. on N.K. coast of Java; cap. Dutch E. 

p n i75(lo 120,0U0; “^^Uf-LX. York. U.S.A., | 
Bateman’s Bay. N.S.W., 142 m. S.W. of Port 

kq vo Ii: nA^° 0, i I: - ct> - St. \ inceut. 

f'-S.W., -00 in. S. of Sydney. 

Batesar, t. in India. Agra dist., on the Jumna U ; 

important conunerciul centre. 

Batosford, i>ost t.. co. Grout, \ ictoria. 43 m. S.W. 
of Melbourne. 

Bath, a>. bor., Somerset, Lnj?.. on R. Avon, hot I 
springs; p. 68J01 ; aL^o spt. Maine. V.6.X.. p. 1 

V|6vU, 

Bathampton, sub. of Bath, Somerset, on thp Won 
Bathgate, /. Linlithgow co., SooU.. miuing and oii : 
works; p. 18.061. 

Bathurst, t. N.S.W., Australia, in gold mining dDt., 
r». 9,10(); also British spt. at mouth of Gambia, 
W. Africa, p. 7.150; also t. Canada, prov. X 
Brunswick. X. coast; also isl. oil coast of Aus¬ 
tralia. 30 in. long; also large isl. iu Arctic Ocean, 
discovered by Parry. ITrincoraali. p. 6 . 200 . ' 
Batlcalo, spt. L. coast of Ceylon. 03 in. S.E. of , 
Batiscan, R.. Quebec (50 m.); also t. (117 m. X.E 
of Montreal) on bank of It.; Bat Dean Bridge is a ! 
smaller township nr. the junction with the St 
Lawrence. 

Batley, r.iun. bor.. heavy woollen mftg. t. % W.R. 1 
Yorkshire, Eng.. 8 m. from Leeds, p. 34,673. I 


Baton Rouge, cap. of Louisiana State, U;8JL. on 
Mississippi, p. 30,800. Scene of heavy fighting 
in the Civil War, 1862. 

Bate am or Batum. Armenia, free port, on E. coast 
of Black Sea, p. 28,500. [phur baths, p. 3.850. 
; Battaglia, Venetian t. prov. Padua, Italy; hot sul- 
f Battambang, chf. t. of prov. of same name in French 
Cambodia; p. of t. 5.000, of prov. 50,000. 

Battam IsL, Malay Archip.. 20 m. S. of Singapore. 
Battenheim. viL in Alsace, France, nr. Mulhausen, 
P. 1.200. [of R. Thames, p. 159.542. 

Battersea, sub. and met. bor. of London, on S. bank 
Battle, urb. dint., in Sussex, Eng.; battle of 
Hastings fought here, 1000; p. 3.490 ; also R. in 
Canada, ailL of Saskatchewan, rising in Alberto, 
Battle Creek, c. on Kalamazoo R., Calhoun co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., engineering and woollen 
manuf.. p. 36.164. 

Battlefield, pir. Shropshire. Eng., nr. Shrewsbury, 
where Hotspur was slain in 1403. 

Battleford, t. Canada, at junction of Battle R. with 
Saskatchewan, formerly cap. of X.W. Terr., 
p. 6,000. 

Battle Harbour, nr. Strait of Belle Lie. Labrador. 
Battock, min. Scotl.. in the Grampians, KJn- 
canlinesh.. alt. 2,558 ft. 

Baturin, t. U.S.S.R., 03 m. E. of Chernigov, p. 

* „ 3.770. 4 . 130.000. 

Bauang, t. in Luzon. Philippine Isles., fine ch.. p. 
Baud, t. in France, dep. Morblhan, p. 4,500. 

Baul, t. in Venezuela, prov. Zamora, p. 10.500. 
Baures, R. in E. Bolivia, flowing from L. Guaxa- 
I mire to R. Guapore, 300 m. long. 

Bautzen, easternmost prov. of Saxony, area 053 
sq. m.. p. 433,011; cap. Bautzen, on R.' Spree, 
33 m. X.E. of Dresden, p. 34.093. 

3avaria, (20.501 sq. m., p. 7,140.500. second 
largest state in Germany; cap. Munich. 

Bawtry. mkt. iu W.R. Yorks, Eug., on Xotta 
bonier, p 1.120. 

; Boxar. or Buzar, sacred c. of Bengal. India, 
Bayazld, c»r Bayezid, fortified t. Armeuia. 15 m. S. 
or Ararat, p. 5.500. 

Bay Bay, t. iu Leyte, Philippine Isis., important 
commercial lxirt. p. 24,000. 

Bay City, mftg. t. on Sagiuaw It.. Mich.. U.S.A., 
103 m. X.W. of Detroit, p. 47,360. 
j Bayoux. c. In Normandy, Franco, 17 in. from Caen, 
i famous for tapestry, p. 8.150. 

I Bay sroup in Gulf of Honduras. Central 
I America* largest, Ruatan. total p. 5.150. 

Baylen, or Baulen, t. in Spain. 50 m. X. Granada, 

P. 10.041. 

Bay of Islands/inlet and harbour on North Isl..'New 
Zealand; also settlement on W. coast of New- 
foundland, 55 m. X.E. of Cape St. George. 
Bayonne, fort. f. dep. B&sses-Pynhides, S.W. 
France, noted for fine hams and for the in veil* 
tion of bayonet, p. 27.575; also chemical mftg. 
t. in New Jersey, U.S.A., 6 in. from New York, 
p. 80,000. 

Bayreuth, c. Bavaria, home of Wagner. Famous 
for musical festivals in magiiif. national theatre, 

P. 33 .123. (Eng. 

Bayswatcr. populous W. district of Loudon, 
Bay Verto, on 8. side Xorthiunlictlaiid Strait, be- 
tween Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Bazardjik, t. in Bulgaria, 27 m. X. of Varna; 
captured by Russians in 1774 and 1810. p. 

Beachy Head. 5T5 ft. high, on Sussex coast, loftiest 
hea.ll.md South of Eng. 

Beaco. r u.1ald,u/ 5.dud.in Bucks. 10m. X. of Windsor, 
Eng., p. 4£43\ also t. in Tasmania. 33 in. X.W. 
Launceston; aLs<j t. in Diamond Fields, nr. 
Kimberley, S. Africa. 

Bear Isl., iu Arctic Oc., 315 ra. S. of Spitsbergen; 

^ also groups of isLs. N. of Siberia. 

Bear Lake, on border of Idaho and Utah, from 
which Bear U. flows to Great Salt Lake. 

Bear Lake. Great (14.000 sq. ni.). N.W.T., Canada; 
lias its outlet through the Great Bear R., into 
the Mackenzie. (U.8JL 

Bear Mt., a hill (750 ft.) in Dauphin co., Penn., 
Bearn, old name of French prov. now called Basscs- 
Py rentes. 

Beas, or Bias, R. of the Punjab, one of the afllts. 
(290 mj of the Sutlej; rises in Kuliu mb?., 
13.320 ft. above lhe sea. 

Beatrice, health resort on Big Blue R„ Gage co.. 
Nob., U.S.A., i>. 103,090, 

Beaucaire, t . on Rhone It., S.E. France, dep. Ganl, 
noted for Its fair, p. 9.G50. 
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Beaucourt, f. (copper and Iron mfts.) In France, 
10 m. S.E. Belfort, p. 4,750. 

Beaufort, the names of several towns and villages 
In England, U.S.A., France, and Australia. 
Beaufort West, dirt. and t. in prov. of C. of Good 
Hope. S. Africa, p. (of town) 4.530. 

Beaujolais, old French prov., now the wine-grow¬ 
ing dist. of deps. Loire and Rhone. 

B^ulieu, par. in co. Hants, Eng., 6 m. N.E. of 
Lymington. p. 990; also f. in France, dep. 
Correze. on the Dordogne, p. 2.220. 

Beauly, R. and rif. 10 m. W. from Inveruess. Scot¬ 
land; R. flows to Beauly Loch. 

Beaumaris, mun. bor ., toaf. pi. on Menal Str.; cap. 

of Anglesey. Wales, p. 1.708. 

Beaumont, t. of Texa«. U.S.A., p. 50.000. 

Beaune, I. in Cute d’Or dep., France, extensive 
trade In Burgundy wine. p. 14.125. 

Beautiful Valley, or Wilmington, co. Froine. S. 
Australia. 

Beauvais, cap. of Oise dep.. France. 55 m. N. of 
Fails. noteworthy cathedral. 13th century 
architecture, p. 20.130. (i-ea, p. 2.400. 

Beauvoir-sur-Mer, t. in Vendee. France. 3 in. from 
Beaver City, cap. of Beaver co.. Oklahoma. U.8.A. 
Beaver Creek, Jl. in N.W. Kansas and S. Nebraska, 
trib. of the Republican R.. length 200 in. 
Beaverdam, c. of Wisconsin. Dodge co.. U.S.A.. 

summer resort on Beaverdam L.. p. 10.000. 
Beaver Falls, t. In Penn., U.S.A., coal and natural 
gas region, p. 17,000. 

Beaver Islands, group in N. part of L. Michigan, 
Manitou co., U.S.A.; largest. Big Beaver. 24 in. 
long. 

Beaver R., In W. Penn.. U.S.A.. forrnVl l»- union 
of Mahoning and Hhenango R.'s.. joins the Ohio 
nr Beaver Falls. (Birkenhead, p. 1.764. 

Bebington Higher, urb. (list., Cheshire. Eng., nr. 
Bebington, Lower, urb. •list.. Cheshire. Eng., nr. 
Birkenhead, p. 20.742. 

Bfccancour, f. in Quebec, Canada, cap. Nicole t co.; 

f *. 2,550, on It. Becancour 170 in.), atfit. of St. 
Awrence. 

BeccJes, mun. l>or., Suffolk. Eng., on It. Waveney, 
17 m. S.E. of Norwich, p. 0.144. 

Bechuaaaland. Brit. Protectorate In 8. Africa, 
stretching from Orange It. to the Zuinljesi. and 
merging wiMward in the Kalahari desert; 
divided Into N. and H. Hecliuonaland; total area 
275.000 «i. in.; p. 152.983. 

Beckenham, urb. dirt.. Kent, and residential . 

suburb of Jyunion. Eng., p. 41.884. 

Beckum, l. in Westphalia, nr. Munster, p. 4,350. 
Bcc.>e (New and Old), two Ins. In Hungary. (N.) , 
40 in. S.E. of Xoinbar. p. 7.350; (O) 50 m. S. of 
Hzcgcdln. p. 16.500. lullcrton. p. 1.200. I 

Bedale. iiikt. f. N.It. of Yorks. Eng., nr. North- 
Beddgclert, r.f. N. Wales, co. s of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth; tourist resort, p. 1.250. 

BeddingUm and Wulhngton. urb. dirt . Surrey, • 
Eng., nr. CToydon. p. 20/119. 

Beleguna, fortified f. in Bonin. Africa. 

Bedford, mun. bor.. on K. Ouse. 50 in. N. of London. 
J.ng ; Buriy an (Ijoru at KUtmv. adjacent vll > 
w'role R dartin's 1’nrjrei - In Bed. Jail; p. 40.071; 

*1, rr oi Ijuic i u,, ; ire . Bug., nr. Leigh; also t. 
l a. U.h A.; c. Indiana; c. Virginia; also name 1 
of county in each of the U.S. Pa., Ten.. Vu • 
al si dlv. and t. of C. Colony. 

Beal or (L. hire, agrlcui. S. Midland co., Eng.. 484 sn 
III., P. 220.471. I 

Bedlord Level, marshy dirt., are* 750.000 irerc*. In 
co.V Suffolk, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Northamp¬ 
ton. Lincoln, and the Isle of Ely. The draining 
wan liegun by the then Lari of Bedford In J631. 
Bedlkarfl, large fort tiled native f. In Uomu. Africa. 
BeJUngton, urb. dirt.. Nortijuinljcrlaud, Eng., nr. 

Morpeth. Iron and oal; p. 27/111. 

Bed/nluster, f. Somerset. Eng., suburb of Bristol. ! 
Be Ionia, t. In Italy, prov. Parmu. p. 8,250. 

Brlouin. f. in dep. of Yaurjit*c. France, p. 2.250. 
Beiuin, f. in (irouifigen, Holland, p. 6.570. 

Bel was and Mac hen, uib. dirt.. Monmouth. Eng., 

P. 9.1 !MJ. 

Bodwellty, urb. duit., on Welsh larder of co. Mon- 
mouth; coal uud ln>n works, p. 10/409. 

Bed worth, colliery f. Warwick. Eng.. 3 rn. H. 

Nuneaton, p. 12/jIH. (Ail-India, p. 6.900. 

Boechworth. eh. f.. Ovens goldfield dist.. V ictoria. 
Beochy Point. C.. N K. coast. Alaska. 

Loenianing Mta., highest peak Blue Mine.. N.S. W.. 
alt. 4.100 ft. 

Becalelgh. i. Queensland. 24 in. S. Brisbane, p. 970. 


Bcerbenr, highest mtn. of the Thuringerwald. nr. 
Meiningen, Germany, alt. 3.226 ft. 

Boertelden, vil. in Ue^se. Germany, p. 2.C50. 

Beernem. t. of West Flanders. Belgium, nr. Brusrcs. 
I>. 5.150. (Palestine. 

Beersheba, ruined anct. frontier post hi S. of 

Beerta, f. In prov. of E. Groningen. Holland, p. 
5*050. (Prussia, p. 4.270. 

Beeidcow, f. in prov. of Brandenburg, on R. Spree. 

Becston, urb. dirt.. Nottingham (sub. of city). Eng., 
P. 10.100; aLo outlying sub. of Leeds, W.R, 
\ orks. 

Beg. Lough, co. Antrim, N. Ireland, above 
Lough Neagh. 

Bega, f. on R- Bcca. co. Auckland. New South 
\\ ales, 255 m. S. W. of Sydney; cheese factories; 
also It. and canal in rf. Hungary, trib. to U. 
1 lieiss. 

Bcgharml or Baghlrml. country of Tent rn! Sudan 
S. of L. Chad. N. Africa; cap. Mreeiiia. 

Begles, mftg. t. dep. Gironde. France, nr. Bordeaux. 
P. 12.750. 

Bed-Shohr or Bey-Shehr. L. (25 in. long) and sin. f. 
on bank. In Kouieh vilayet. Asiatic Turkey. 

Behar and Orissa, new prov. India, comprising 
Bebar, Orissa, and Chota-Nagpur •formerly part 
of Bengal), as well as the Suuibalpur district; 
total area 83.000 s«j. in., pop. 35.000.000. Patna, 
the chief city, has pop. of 120.109. 

Behbehan or Babahan, t. in Pars prov.. Persia; p. 
11.000. 

Behring Isl. or Bering HI., the most W. of the 
Aleutian group in the N. Pacific. 

Behring Sea. part of N. Pacific Ocean »>etwcen the 
Aleutian Isis, and Behring Str.. upward* of 
1.000 in., also called the Sea of Kamchatka; 
Behring Str. is the narrow sea which Separate* 
Asia (Siberia) from N. America (Alaska); 30 in 
wide at narrowest part. 

Beilan, /. and min. pa.u in Syria, E of O. of Nfc.vi- 
deroon; the anc. Anunus or •'Syrian Gates *• 
Here the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha 
defeated the Turk* in 1832; p. of modern t.. 
0 . 200 . 

Bellcu, f. Drenthe. Holland, nr. A-ssen. on Haveltor 

R.. !*. 6.000. III. ].060. 

Bellngrlos. gin. t. In Bavaria, on Ludwig's Canal, 

Beira, prov. Portugal on Spanish border; area! 
9.208 k/j. in., p. 1.020.484. cap. Culmbra: aNo 
port at mouth of Pungwo R.. Portuguese E. 
Africa, p. 3.420. 

Beit-el-FakUi. 1. Yemen. Arabia, on Red Sea. N. of 
Mocha; colioe trade; p. 8.000. IKcotl.. p. 5 977. 

Beifh. In (last I. t. N. Ayr. 20 m. from Glasgow. 

Be tsud f Norway. 55 m. N.E. Trend!) jeiu. on 
Belt*tad Fjord, p. 5.260. 

Boja. t. in Alemtejo prov., Portugal, the Roman 
“ Pax Julia." iu.113. in pig lulling dist. 

Dejoj.^ prov. Salamanca. Spain; cloth nuts.. p. 

BejucaJ. /. Cuba, 15 in. from Havana, p. 8.120 

Bckescs iba, t. Hungary, at Junction of Black and 
White Koros It., p. 40.679. 

Bela, or L u Bela, cap. of sml. Ind. fttnte, S. of 
kulat. Baluchis tan, p. (of t.) 6,050. Alw) a t. of 
Brit. Ind.. admin. hdqi«. <jf Partabgarii dlst. 
of Oudh, 80 in., from Benares, p. 9.200. Also 
a tn. in Czecho-SlovakU, nr. Kesmark. p.2.820. 

Belalcapr. t Bpain. 46 ui. N.N.W. CorJova. 
wfjollen mft*., p. 7,800. 

Bolbcys or Bolbelj, t. Kgvpt. 28 in. N.E. Cairo. 
Impt. trade centre on Nile. p. 12.100. 

Be chcr Lils., twoHinl. groups In Iluditou Bay. 

Be ciUte, t. Spain. 20 in. S. Saragcwsa. p. I 120 

Beled-ebJeriJ. region of N. Africa. S. of Algeria, 
the country of daU**." 

Belora. out of I'ari xLite. Brazil. r> 276.107. 

Belem, niihu/b of Unbon, fine ciiuicli and inon- 
axLry. 

Bejeo. f. In prov. Ca bun area. Argentina, p. 3.215. 

Bellas^, c. and gpi. on B. J>>uuh, co. Anfrl<ri. and 
lyco-Down, largotc. in N. I reland. 100 ni. N. 
or Dublin; linen in/t.. hhlpbulldln/. p. 393.0(H); 
alsoc. Maine, C.S.A.,011 IVimljbcot 1J.. p. 5,ooo; 
iihu* not. of Victoria (MunetlriH-4 called Port 

n ln \ W S VV 1,1 Mc.lU>unie. p. 2.6 (hi. 

LG lord. t. Northnmlx. »Iand. J iug., 15 m. 8 V. 
Berwick, p. 6,020; aU> f. N.S.W., 138 iu. N T ! 
Sydney. 

Belfort. / In E. France, in the prov. of Raut-Rhlrr. 
lietwc i, Jura and the Vosges, stro/.yly forthied. 
p. J2.IHK). 

BtUorl. Urr. of Inuicc. area 226 b<|. n>.. p. 04,228. 
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Belgaum, cap. of dlst. Carantic. Bombay Pres.. 
India; cotton-weaving centre, p. 27.000. 
Belgaum (list, has area 4.657 sq. m., p. about a 
million, mainly engaged in growing millet, rice, 
grain, cotton, etc. 

Belgian Congo, formerly Congo Free State. Africa, 
under the bo vereignty of the King of the Belgians. 
Area. 900.654 sq. iel; p. (of Bantu origin), 
11.000.000; (whites). 8.221. Chief tns.. Bonin. 
Leopoldville. Stanleyville, and Elisabethville. 

Belgium. (11.744 e. in.), p. 7.084.272. Small, but 
industrially imp. European co.. enclosed by 
France. Holland. Germany, and the North Sea; 
cap. Brussels, chief p. Antwerp; universities at 
Ghent, Liege. Louvain, and the cap. 

Belgorod, or Bielgorod (•• the white city # ’).f. of 
Kurak, U.S.S.R.. on Donetz R.. p. 23.500. 

Belgrade, c. cap. of Serbia. Jugo-SIaria. at June, of 
Save R. and the Danube; taken by Austria. 
1914, recaptured December in same year, finally 
fell Oct. 1915; p. 120.000. 

Belgravia, 8.W. disi. of London. Eng., mainly 
residential. once a Thames-side marsh, (p. 1.080. 

Belhaven, par. nr. Dunbar. Haddington co.. Scot!.. 

Belize, or Balizo. cap. of Brit. Honduras. Cent. 
America, exports mahogany, etc., p. 14.150. 

Bella, t. In prov. Potenza. Italy, p. 6.200. 

Bellaggio, picturesque ci/. on L. Como. Italy, p. 
3,6-0. 

Bellaire, inftg. f. on Ohio R.. U.S.A.. 5 ra. S. of 
Wheeling, p. 13.000. 

BeUary, or Bellari. fort. c. in Bellary <lJst.. India. 
Here Boer prisoners of war were sent in 1901; 
P. 34.956. 

Belle Fontaine, rif. in the Vosges, nr. Eplnal. 
France, p. 1.884. 

Beilegarde, French fori on Spanish frontier; also t. 
in dep*. Ain and Gani. France. 

Belle Isle, isl. and .dr. between Newfoundland and 
Labrador, in Conception B. 

Bellenden Ker Hills, min. range in N. Queensland. 

Bolieville, univ. t. on L. Ontario, Canada, p. 11.720; i 
also a ) populous N.E. suburb of Purls; also t. in i 
dep. Rhone, nr. Lyons. France, p. 3,100; aLo i 
cap. c. of St. Clair co., 11!.. U.S.A., p. 24.741. 

Bellevue, gohifubi centre on Woolgur R., Queens- I 
land. Australia. 

Bellingham, j*ir. nr. Hexham. Northumberland 
co.. Eng., i>. 1.370; also t. of Washington. 
U.S.A., p. 31.250. 110.232. 

Bclllnzona, t. on U. Ticino. Switz., nr. Lugano, p. 

Bello Horizonte, cap. of Minas Genies state. Brazil, 
50 in. N.W. of Ouru Preto; p. about 57.500. 

Bellot Str., cha7incl on Arctic coast, N. America; 
separates Boothia and N. Somerset. 

Bell Rock, or Inchcape, famous reck and lighthouse 
on E. coast Scotl., 12 in. S.E. of Arbroath. 

BelUnill, mining t. In Scotl., co. Lanark, ur Glas¬ 
gow. p. 8,800. 

Beliuno, c. and prov. In Venctla. N. Italy; area of 
prov. 1.270 sq m.. p. 203.723; cap. c. has a fine 
cathedral, and p. 22.261. 

Belmont, sin. on Cape Ry.. S. Africa, 50 in. S. of 
Kimberley; battle Nov. 23rd. 1899. 

Belmont, /. in France, dep. Loire. 24 m. N.E. 
Roannc. p. 3,750. There are in the U.S.A. no 
ess than 2, places called Belmont, mostly sm. 
towns or ydl.ig^; 6 also in Eng., one each in j 
N.?>.W.. \ ic tori a. Nova S<*otia. and Ontario; 
and one m Barbados in the W. Indies. 

Belmonte, f. on the Mediterranean. nr. Cosenza, I 
*>'50* lK a ^° 1 ‘ ^ ur. Cueuca. p. | 

Bolmullet, fish. vil. in co. Mayo. I.F.S.. ur. Baliina, 
p. 855. 

Beloit, c. on Rock R Wisconsin. U.S..V..P. 23.750. 

Belper, urb. dist. on Derwent R., co. Derby. Eng. 

P« 13.013. (Adelaide 

Beltana, t. S. Australia, co. Frmne. 382 iu N of 

Belt, Great (37 m.) and Littlo (30 in.), two eMnneU ' 
leading from the Baltic to the Kuttegat and the I 
North bea. [ XK 

Belturbot, mkt. t . on R. Erne. co. Cavan, I.F.s 

Baluchistan. (See Baluchistan.) 

Belvedere, two //* in Italy, one on (he Marches, 
W. of Ancona, p. 2.400; the oilier on the 
Mediterranean, 33 m. N.W. of Cosenza, p. 
6,.o0. | 

Belvidcre, t. in Illinois, cap. of Boone co.,p. 9,200; 
also t. nr. Adelaide, S. Australia. J 

Belvolr CasUe (Duke of Rutland), nr. Grantham, 
on Lincoln and Ixlcester border. Eng. 

Bembatoka, bay on N. coast. Madagascar. 
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, Ben Alder, min. of Grampian Range. Scotl.. nr. 

Loch Erich, alt. 3.757 ft. (dint., p. 9.200. 
i Benalia, t. Victoria. 122 m. N.E. Melbourne, in fruit 
, Benares, or Varanod, famous sacred e. on the 
Ganges. 420 m. N.W. of Calcutta. Great pil- 
grim resort, p. 199.413. Benares district, on 
both sides of the Ganges, covers an area of 865 
sq. m.. P. 362,735. 

. Ben Arthur, mfn. in co. Argyll. Scotl., alt. 2.891 ft 
Ben Attow, min. in co/s Ross and Inverness, Scotl,. 
alt. 3.383 ft. 

Ben Avon, min. in co. Aberdeen. Scotl.. alt. 3.843ft 
Benbecula, (36 sq. in.), isL of the Outer Hebrides, 
Scot!., included In co. Inverness., p. 1.390; 
Benbecula Sound is the passage between the isL 
and South Uist. 

Bencoolen. or Benkoelen, Dutch residency In 
Sumatra; area 9.399 rn.. p. 204.209. Produces 
l»epper. rice, tobacco, etc. 

Ben Cruachan, mtn. co. Argyll, Scotl., nr. Oban, 
alt. 3,689 ft. 

Bender, fort. t. on Dniester R., Bef arabia. Rum., 
01 m. W. of Odessa, p. 45.000. 

( Bender Abbasl. (See Bander Abbas). 

Bendigo, mining disi. co. Vincent, New Zealand. 

175 m. N.W. of Dunedin. ' 

Bendigo (otherwise Sandhurst), c. of Bendigo co., 
Victoria. Australia; centre of gold mJnlug dist., 
which also produces wine and grain largely, p. 
-6.093. (Angus, p. 504. 

Bendochy, par. Perthshire. Scotl., nr. Conpar 
Ben Doran, or Dolreann. min. co. Argyll, Scotl., 
alt 3,523 ft 

Bcndzln, U nr. Cracow, in Poland, p. 11.000. 
Benevento, 2. of Italy, p. 25.123. cap. of prov. of 
the same name, area 819 sq. in., p. 265,487. 
containing many Roman remains. 

Bonfloidside. urb. dist ., on Derwent R„ co. Durham, 
Eng., p. 9 . 133 . 

Bonfleet Essex. Eng. p. 12 , 091 . 

Bengal, pres., the newly-constituted province com¬ 
prises78,699 sq. m. The population (Hindus 
and Mohammedans in nearly equal proportions) 
j is about 46.50U.000. Calcutta is the chief city. 

I Bengal. Bay of (or Gulf ofi. part, of Indian Ocean 
washing E. shores of India and W. shores of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Receives waters of R. 
Krishna. Ganges. Brahmaputra. Irawadi. etc. 
BongazJ. or Ben-Ghazl, spL of Cyrenalca. N. Africa, 
belonging to Italy. On the G. of Sidra, it has a 
p. of 3 j. 000. It Ls the starting-point for caravans 
to Egypt and the interior. 

Sengoro Head . C. on N. coast of N. Ireland. 

Antrim, E. of Giant s Causeway. 

Benmiella, coast ilist., I'ortuuiiesc W. Africa. 8. of 
Angola; p. 500.000. cap. S*o Flllpe dc Uuuxuclla. 
on Bay of same name. p. 2.500. 

Benh fi EWT*. ou railway. 29 m. N. of Cairo. 

P. 18,607. 

Bcnhohn. maritime par. co. Kincardine. Scotl., 

a , (Hope, alt. 3.040 ft. 
Ben Hope, mtn . co. Sutherland. Scotl., on Loch 
ln °* Bolivia. S. America, area, 
93 ,Jj 4 sq m.. p. 52,450; cap. Trinidad, on 
D-rge R. (900 in.) same namo (soinetlines called 
lure), which Joins the Maniore to form the 
Madeira, atilt, of Amazon. 

Benicario, spt. in Spain, nr. Castellou. on the Medlt., 
in wine gnawing dist., p. 8,200. 

Boni-Hasson, ril. with catacombs, on Nile, Egypt, 
nr. Minieh. 

Beniu. fonner kingdom In Upper Guinea, W. 
Africa, travurned by Benin R.; up to 1697 under 
savage rule, but now incorporated in Southern 
Nigeria, under British administration, p. 
estimated about 15,000 (5.000 of whom reside 
in or around Benin, the chief t.). 

Benin, Bight of. N. portion of Gulf of Guinea. W. of 
the Niger Delta, W. Africa. 

Beni-Suei. t. (cap. of prov.) In Egypt, on 1. bank of 
Nile. p. 31.980. 

Ben Ledi, mtn.. co. Perth.Scotl.. N.W. of Callander. 

„ alt. 2.S75 ft, 

Ben Lomond, min. co. Stirling, Scotl.. E. side of L. 
Lomond, alt. 3.192 ft.; also highest i>eak of New 
Eng. range. N.S.W., 6.000 ft.; also min. in Tas¬ 
mania. 5,010 ft. 

Ben Macdhui, mtn. S.W. Aberdecnsh.. Scotl., 
Cairngorm grp.; second highest peak in Brit. Iflla., 
4.296 ft. 

Ben More. min. S.W. Perthsh.. Scot!.. 10 m. W. of 
Loch Earn. 3,843 ft.; also mtns. in co. Suther¬ 
land, the Hebrides, and the IsL of Mull. 
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Benmore (or Fair Head). C. on coast of Antrim, 
north-easternmost point of N. Ireland, stands 
636 ft. above sea. 

Ben Nevis, mtn. co. Inverness. Scotl.. at Loch lei. 
highest peak In Brit. Isles, observatory 4.406 ft.; 
also mtns. in Otago. New Zealand (9.123 ft.); in 
a>. Cornwall. Tasmania (3,910 ft.); and range in 
Arizona. U.S.A. 

Bennington, t. in S.E. Vermont. U.S.A.. 34 m. 
N.E. of Albany; here British were replied and 
defeated by Americans in 1777. i>. 7.400. 
BenonU f.. Transvaal. S. Africa, p. 17.683 (whites). 
Bon Rhydding, health and hydropathic resort, nr. 

Ilkley. W.K. Yorks.. Eng. 

Bensberg, t. nr. Cologne. Rhenish Prussia, p. 10.730 
Bentham, mkt. t. in N. of W.R. Yorks. Eng., nr. 

Settle, p. 2.490. (p. 16.458. 

Bentley, with Arskey, mb. diat.. W.R. Yorks.. Eng.. 
Benton Harbour, t . on L. Michigan. U.S.A.. p. 
15.500. There are about fifty difft. places In 
U.S.A. (mostly srn. t/s) called Benton. 

Benue or Binue, R. W. Africa, chief trib. of Niger. 
*alt ^2*393 nr ' ko^'h Katrine, Perth. Scotl.. 

Ben Vorllch, min . W. of Loch Lomond. alt. 3.092 ft.; 
elao mtn. S. of Loch Earn. Perth, Scot!., alt. 

4 ft. 

Benweli, f. co. Northumberland. Eng. (sub. of Ncw- 

p ‘ 2 7* 800 - ^ 13.429 ft. 

oen wyvls, mtn. nr. Dingwall, co. Ross, Scotl., alt. 
Ben-y-Gloe, mtn. in Glen Tilt. Perthsh.. Scotl.. alt. 

3.671 ft. (Indies. 

Bequla or Bacoya, mo*t N. I«l. In Grenadines. W. 
jjerar. (See Central Provinces and Bcrar.) 

Borat, f. in S. Albania, p. 8.500. 

Boraun, old Industl. t. in Bohemia. Czechoslovakia, 
P. (Czechs) 10.1(H). 

Berber, t. between the Atbara R. mouth and the 
Fifth Cataract of the Nile. Nubia. Taken by 
Mahdlfttft In 1H84. p. (estimated) 20.000. ronncc- 
lod by mil with Caln> and Khartum, also with 
the Red Sea port of Suakln. 

Berbera, cap. of Brit. Somali Rrot., Important port 
, ^ # n G. of Aden. big. mkt. pi. for inland trade. In 
the land of Incense " of the nncts., p. 30.000. 
Bernice, Aettlemcnt. Brit. Guiana; formerly a 
Dutch col., p. 30.0(H); Berblce /. (nometiincM 
called New Amsterdam) In a port on the R. 
Berblce. nr. Its entrance t/> the Atlantic. 
Berceto, t. In Italy. 23 in. S.W. Parma, p. 7,250. 
Berck-sur-Mer, tejt. pi. in France, on Eng. Chid., 
P. 7.460. 

Bcrdlcher, /. In U.P.S.R., 00 in. W. Kiev, large 
trade In wine, honey, and cattle, p. 55,000. 
Berdyansk, p . on S. of Azov, UJ4.S.U.. a centre of 
wilt Industry. p. 38.0(H). 

Bere Regis, mkt. f. in Doro-t. Eng., p. 1.070. 
Bcresina, (350 rn.). It. U.H.H.U.. trib. of Dnieper; 

French disaster on the retreat from Mohcow. 1 h i 2. 
Berezov, t. on Sonva it.. Hilieria. In Tobolsk govt.; 

prison place of i»olltlcal olTendcrs. p. 3.000. 
Berezovsky Zavoi. f. on the Ural aloiie. U.S.S.R.. 

govt, of Penn. p. 10,250. 

Berga. t. In Knaln. prov. Barcelona, with a 
medieval castle. p. 5.500. 

Lergama, c. \*> m. N.K. of Smyrna; ancient Per- 
gamfw. Int. remains, p. 5.6(H). 

Bergamo, c. Italy. 34 m. N.E. Milan. One cathedral 
and academy. |». 58.470; cap. of Bergamo prov. 
on Tyrol frontier; wllk Industry; area 1,076 r*|. 
HI., P. 541.615. (burg, p. 11.000. 

Bergodorf, rnftg. 1 . of Germany. 10 in. E. of Ham- 
Bergen, and fortified c. on W. c*ia*t Norway, 
now iruxt Important commercial pt. In kingdom. 
P. 91.061; also t. in Holland, prov. Brabant 
(Bergen-op-Zoom). p. 14.750; also another 
Netherlands t. nr. Limburg, on Meuse, p. 5.050; 
also Hcvcrul hui. t/s In Germany; and «tn. on 
C. P. My., prov. Manitoba. nr. Winnipeg. 
Bergerac, t. on I>ordogi»e It.. S. France, anct. 

Huguenot Htronghold. p. 16,250. 

Berhampur. or Berhampoor. mlllt. *tn. Madras, 
India, headquarters, Gan Jam dlst.. p. 26.0(H); 
als o cap. MurxhMabad dlst.. Bengal, p. 27.000. 
Berl, 1. Punjab. India, Kohtak dlst.. p. 10.250. 
Berlilav, t. In Ukraine, govt. Kherson; dour mills, 
P. 12.600. IdLst.. p. 14,100. 

Berja. t. In Spain, prov. Almcria. wine and fruit 
Berkeley, t. on Avon Jt., Olouconter. Kng.. p. 630; 
also university, c. Alameda co., California, nr. 
San Francisco. U.S.A., Mulfere-l In earthquake 
disaster of 1900. p. 182.150; also t. (and county) 
In Virginia, U.8.A. 


Berkhamsted, mkt. f. Herts. 30 m. N.W. London. 
Eng., chemical factory, p. 8.053. 

Berkshire, area 722 sq. m.. p. 311.334. agr. co. S. 
of the Thames. Eng., co. t. Reading. 

BSrlad. or Berlat, chf. t. of Tutova dlst.. Rumania, 
horse fair and 6oap factories; p. 25,367 (one- 
fourth Jews). 

Berlin, c. cap. of Germany, on R. Spree; third c. 
on continent of Europe for populaMon. which, 
with suburbs, now reaches 3.801.235; the prov. 
has an area of 338 sq. m.. and a p. of 3.803.770; 
also a t. of New Hampshire, U.S.A.. i». 20,100. 

Bermeo, apt. Spain, nr. Bilbao, on Bay of Biscay. 

Bermondsey, met. bor. t of London. Eng., chiefly 
occupied by tanneries, wharves, wool stores, 
and warehouses, p. 111.530. 

Bermudas. Brit, group coralline iaU. (360 in 
number) N. Atlantic, alxmt 600 miles E. of S. 
Carolina, U.S.A., total area 20 sq. in.; Hamilton, 
on Long Island, is the chf. t.; naval station; 
potatoes, onions, lily bullxs; p. (of the entire 
group) 30.000. of whom two-thirds are coloured 
people. 

Bermudez, a fonner state of Venezuela, now 
divided into Barcelona and Sucre. 

Bern, or Berne, cap. of canton of same name in 
Swltzd., on R. Aar; seat of Swiss Govt, since 
1H48; university, p. 104.626. The canton of 
Bern covers 2.657 sq. m. (2.172 productive. the 
rvst occupied by lakes and glaciers), p. 674.391. 
Alps In this canton called the " Bernese Ober- 
land." 

Bernard, Great St., one of the Alps in the S. of the 
Valais.Switzerland,highest pt. 11,110ft.,height 
of mtn. pass between Italy and Switz., 8.108 ft. 
Famous hospice for travellers in monastery on 
mtn. 

Bernard, Little St., one of the Gralan Alps in Savoy. 
S. of Mt. Blanc; alt. of convent lU>ove pass 
leading from France to Italy (traversed by 
Hannibal's anny. 21K n.<\), 7,076 ft. 

Bernay, t. Eure den., France, nr. Rouen. Impf. 
horse fair. p. 8.1(H). ISoale, p. 33.724. 

Eernbuig. mftg. t. in Anhalt. N. Germany, on the 

Bernera, Great and Little, and Berneray, three 
nml. i*l*. of Outer Hebrides, co. Inverness. Scotl. 

Bernina, mtn. (alt. 13.205 ft.) and imam in Bluet Ian 
Alps, height of pass (leading from Samadcn In 
the Kngadlne to Tlrano, Italy), 7.058 ft. 

Berrl, old prov. France, now comprises deps. Cher 
and Indre. 

Berrirna, t. In N.S.W., 80 m. S.W. Sydney. 

Bertlnoro. (. In prov. Forll. Italy, 40 m. S.E. of 
Bologna, famous for wines, p. 7.6oo. 

Bervio. or Inveibervio, apt. Kincardineshire. Scotl., 
one of the Montrose Burghs, p. 2,116. 

Berwick. 1. and agricul. diat. In Victoria. 27 m. S.E. 
Melbourne, p. 8.300; also several pars, in Scotl. 
and Eng., and towns In U.S.A, 

Bcrwick-on-Tweed, mun. txtr.. apt. Northurnber- 
land, Eng.. p. (Including Tweeilmoutli and 
Splttal) 12,220. 

Berwickshire, maritime co. S.E. of Scotl.. 464 sq. 
m., p. 26,601. co. t. Greenlaw. (peak, 2.716 ft. 

Berwyn Mtns., mngo mid-Wales, alt. of highest 

Bcj.incon, watch and clock-making with obser¬ 
vatory and university. dep. DouIm, France, p. 
55,652. 

Bcsika Bay, W. coast Asia Minor, nr. hi. of 
1 cnedos, and entrance to Dardanelles. 11>. 15.000. 

Besul. t. Aida Minor. 30 m. W.N.W. of Soim isat. 

Bessarabia, Rumania, area 17,146 sq. m.. p. 
2.344.800; taken by Russia from Turkey in 
1812, and Joined to Rumania In March, 1918. 
Very productive agricul. region, watered by the 
Danube. Pruth and Dniester. (p. 3,010. 

Bessbrook, t. on Newry Canal. Armagh, N. In land. 

Besseges, t. Gaol dep., France, colliery dlst., p. 

10 . 120 . 

Bessemer.Inm-Mincltlngf. In Jcffernon co., Alabama. 
U.S.A., p. 20,725; also nml. t.'s In Colorado and 
Michigan. U.S.A. (Java. 

Besukl, mountainous prov, and t. In the E. end of 

Betanzos, f. Spain, 10 m. S.E. Corunna, p. 8.575. 

Bet-Bet, t. Victoria, mining and fanning dlst.. 
103 rn. N.W. Mellx>urne. p. 4.600. 

Betchworth, p*ir., Surrey, p. 1,940. 

Bothone, fortd. t. In France, on It. Brcte. dep., 
Pus-de-Calals. p. 4.540. 

Bethany, r it. on Mt. of Olives, 2 in. from Jerusalem, 
now called Kl-Aznrlvcll. 

Bethany, miss, atn., S.W. Africa, on the Goab It. In 
Gt. Namoqualand. 
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Bethel, L (ruined), 10 m. N. Jerusalem: the modem 
Bel tin: also sm. fc/fl in Maine, South Carolina, 
Connecticut, Alabama, and New York, U.S.A- 

Betholsdorp, miss. sin. nr. P. Elizabeth. C. of Good 
Hope. 

Bethesda, urb. dist., Camarvonsh., Wales, nr. 
Penrhyn slate quarries, p. 4,476; also township 
In York co., S. Carolina. U.8.A. 

Beth-Horon, rif. nr. Jerusalem, Palestine, here 
Joshua defeated the Amorites. 

Bethlehem, t 61 m. S.W. Jerusalem. Palestine; 
birthplace of Christ, modem Beit-Lahm, p. 
8 , 020 . 

Bethlehem, f. U.S.A., 35 m. In Pennsylvania; iron¬ 
works, p. 58,000. 

Bethnal Green, met bor. of E. London, Eng., p. 
103.17 S. 

Bethphage, former rtf. on ML of Olives, above 
Bethany. Palestine, of which no trace exists. 

Bethsaida, one. vil. on W. side of S. of Galilee, 
Palestine. 

Bethulie, t. in Orange Free State. S. Africa, p. 
3.500 (whites). 

Bethune, fort. f. N.E. France, coalfield*, p. 12.400. 

Betsiamite3, if. In Quebec, trib. of the St. Law¬ 
rence. 

Bettia, t. In Champaran dist, Bengal. India; fine 
Rajah's palace, p. 24.500. 

Bcttys-y-Coed, urb. dud., tour, and artists' resort, 
Camarvonsh., Wales, nr. Uaurwst. p. 012. 

Betul, dist. and f. of Cent, Provs., India. 

Betwa (300 m.), H. of Bhopal, India, trib. of 
Juinna It. 

Beuthen or Oberbouthen, mining Prussian Silesia, 
nr. Breslau. i». 71,187. 

Beuzeval, watering pi. In Calvados dep., France, on 
the Eng. Chan. (p. 3,020. 

BouzeviUe, t.. Eure dep.. France, nr. Pont-Audemer. 

Bevagna, t.. Italy. 18 m. S.E. Perugia, j>. 0.150. 

Bevedero, large L. in prow Mendoza, Argentina. 

Bevoland, N. (length 13 m.) and S. <23 in.), two Ub. 
in estuary of Scheldt It. nr. Walcheren, Holland. 

Bevoland, isl. in S. Holland, between the Old Maas 
anil Hollands Dicp. 

Beveren, t. in prov. 13. Flanders, nr. Ghent. Bel¬ 
gium. p. 0.250. 

Bevcrloy. mun. Ur., mkt. t. E.lt. Yorks. 9 rn. from 
Hull, fine minster; p. 14,011: al*j t. on K. 
Avon, W. Australia. 

Bevcrloy. t. Essex co.. Mass.. U.S.A.. p. 25.100; 
also vil. on Delaware it.. New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Bovcrwyk, t. nr. Haarlem, North Holland, p. 4.010. 

Bcwcastlo, par. In co. Cumberld., Eng., nr. Bmmp- 
ton. p.025. I Eng., p. 2,363. 

BowdJey, mun. Ur. on It. Severn, co. Worcester, 

Bex, t. on It. Rhone, in canton Yaud, SwiUerld.. 

f.V 50 * , l 5 ,n * w - ot Hustings, p. 21329. 

Box 111 11, mun bor.. watering place, Sussex. Eng., 

Bexloy, vrb. dist.. W. Kent. 15 m. S.E. Loudon. 
Eng., p. J2.94U. 

Beyed Mt., Xigre. Abyssinia, nit. 16.000 ft. 

Beymhurst, a hundred of Berks, co. (on Thames 
side). Lug. 

BejTout or Beirut, spt. on Syrian coast. 57 m. 
w.N.W. Damascus, one. and historic t.. now a 
busy shipping and mercantile centre, p. 180 . 000 . 

B^zlerca. or Beziers, t. dep. Herauit. France, on 
Jt. (»ri>, brandy distilleries, p. 50.004. 

Bezwada, t and irrigation headquarters on Kistna 
K., Madras, India, p. 24.000. iO ooo 

Bhabua, /. in Sbahabad dist.. Bengal. India, p! 

B hagai pur, t. cap. of dLst. of name name in Bengal, 
India, on the Ganges, the beat of an extensive 
trade, p. 08.833. 

Bhagiratlil, 1 (. of branch ("sacred” 

HooghlV ° f G^l, ‘ tfe3, Joilu JjUn « i u - to form the 

Burma, on R. Irarvadl: anc. cap. 
of bhnn btntc of Mauinaw. In ri. h teak fortit 
UiHt. _ steamer com. with Mandalay (200 m.). 
p. 8.750. 

Bhandura, or Bhandara, cap. Bhandura, dist.. 
Cent. I rovs.. on Wainganga It., p. 14.500. 

BbanPura. t. on ltewa It., Indore State. India, p. 

Bhartpur, or Bharatpur (sometimes also written 
Bhurtpore). a native state in India, ltajputana 
Agency. area 1.9GI sq. in,, p. 496.437, cap. 
Bhartpur city, 34 in. \V. of Agra. p. 50.414. 

Bhavnagar, state and t. of Rajputana. India. Area 

» 4 ^ 55; l> - of 60.094. 

BI V^ca ShiUll>ur Punjab, ou U. Jhdum. p. 
10 ,( 00 . 


Bhflwara, collective name of 17 nat. states. Central 
India; also of t. In Udaipur State, Rajputana. 
Bhim Gora, sacred pool, place of Hindu pilgrimage; 

Saharanpur dist.. Cent. Pro vs., India. 

Bhiwani, cotton mftg. and trading f., Htasar dist.; 

Punjab. India, p. 39,000. 

Bhopal, nat. stale , Cent. India, Bengal Pres., area 

O. 902 sq. m., p. 091.299; cap. Bhopal, p. 55.054. 
BhuJ, ch. f. of Cutch. Gujerat dlv. of Bombay, p. 

26.750. 

Bhutan, independent stale In Eastern Himalayas; 
under Brit, protection since 1864, area (abt.) 
20,000 sq. m.. p. comparatively scanty, scat¬ 
tered and nomadic. (abL) 250,000. 

Bhuvaneswar. temple c. ot Siva, Purl dist., 
Bengal; India, place of pilgrimage. 

Biafra, Bight of, an Inlet of the Atlantic on W, 
coast of Africa. 

Bialystok. t., Poland, nr. Grodno, leather and soap 
factories, cap. of prow, p. 76.971. 

Biancavllla, t. in Sicily. N.W. Catania, famous for 
oruuges. p. 13.700. [India; alt. 18.000 ft. 
Bians. pass, of the Himalayas. Kuinaon dist., 
Bianze, t. in prov. of Novara. Italy, nr. Turin, p. 
4.250. 

Biarritz, t. and bathing resort, dep. Basses- 
Pyr£n£cs. on Bay of Biscay, Franco, p. 13.000, 
Bibbiano, t. iu Emilia. ItAly. nr. Reggio, p. 0,120. 
Bibbiena, t. In prov. Arezzo. Italy, p. 6.600. 
Biberach, fort. t. on Reiss. R., Wurtemberg. p. 
8.600. 

Bicester, urb. dist., mkt. t. Eng., 12 m. N.E. Oxford, 

P. 3,109. 

Blda, cap. of Nupc country. Northern Nigeria, W. 

Africa, p. (of dist.) 80.000. (metal; p. 12.500. 
Bidar, t. in Hyderabad dist., S. India, nifts. Bidnr- 
Bidassoa, H. on Sp. and Fr. frontier, (1. (50 m.) 
into B. of Biscay. Here Wellington in 1813 
defeated French under Souit. 

Bhldeford, c. Maine. U.S.A.. cotton mfts., p. 18.008. 
Blddenden, par. nr. Cranbrook. co. Kent, Eug., p. 
1 . 120 . 

Biddulph, urb. diet., nr. Leek. co. Stafford, Eng.; 

colliery and i*>ttery dist.. p. 3.346. 

Bldelord, mun. Ur., on K. Torridge. N. Devon, 
Eng.; p. S.782. 

Biobrich, mftg. t. and port on Rhino, nr. Wies- 
baden, Prussia. p. 16,100. 

Biel or Bienne, mftg. t. in canton Berne, Switz., 
technical school, p. 34.599. 

Bielaya-Tserkov, t. in Ukraine, nr. KIov, extensive 
coimnercc p. 21 . 000 . 

Bielefeld, t. in Westphalia, Prus., ch. centre of 
linen industry, p. 79.049. 

Biolov, anc. t. on Oka E., nr. Moscow, Russ.; 
p. 11.150. 

Blelgorod. t. old govt, of Kursk, U.8.8.R., on It. 
Doneta. p. 23.000. 

Blelina, t. of Bvomik dLst. Bosnia, p. 16.750. 

B e tz. t. in Poland, p. 17.500; woollen cloths. 
BleUa, textile t.. pror. Novara. Italy, p. 10,500. 
BieJopol, brandy disUlling f. 100 m. N.W. Kharkov, 
Ukraine, p 15.000. f p . 10 . 000 . 

Biolsk, t. old Grodno govt., U.8B.R. nr. Bialystok, 
10 750 H Hcssarabla, Rum., nr. Kishenev, p. 

Bien-Hoa, or Tale-Sab, L. between Slam and Cam- 
tKxlla. 100 in. long by 30 m. 

Bien-Hoa, t. in French Cochin China, 20 m. N. of 
Saigon, p. 21 . 000 . 

Bienno, L. ot. 3 m. N.E. Neuchilte!. Rwltz., on 
which U t. of Bienne, or Biel (tf.r.), leugth 91 in. 
breadth 21 in. 

B1 ^f‘B osc h, maivhy L. (area 8 sq. m.) between N. 

• i,..* an(i Holland, formed by inundation 
of R. Meuse in 1421. 

Biga (or Blgha). lnd. Sanjak In Asia Minor, 2.550 
b< l- p. 129.500; the t., cap. of Sanjak. has a 
P. of al>out 10.0(MJ. 

Big Bethel, cii. in E. Virginia. 10 m. N.W. of Fort 
Monroe, U.S~A.; Conftxlenile victory here hi 
1861. 

131* Black R. (200 ni.. naWirable 50 m.). Irib. nt 
Ml?«Lss1ppi R„ U.S.A.; noted In Grant's carn- 
paign i>efore Vicksburg. 1863. 

B g Blue R. (300 in.), trib. of Kansas R.. U.S.A. 

Big Bone Lick, salt spring nr. Cinclnuati, Ken¬ 
tucky. U.S.A., forwil deposits. 

Big Creek, name of eighteen sml. rivers In various 
pts. of U.S.A., also of eight dif. towns on hanks 
of name. (lake. 

Big Cypress R. t Texas. U.S.A., falls into Caddo 
Biggar, t. in co. Lanark, Scot]., p. 2,074. 
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B taray Isl., one of the smaller Shetland*, between 
xeil and the mainland. [London, p. 5.814. 
Btegleswade, urb. dist. Beds.. Enz.. 40 m. N.W. 
Big Horn Mts., in \Y yoming and Montana. U.S.A.. 

range of the Rockies, highest points alt. 12.000 ft. 
Big Horn R. (450 in.), (rib. of Yellowstone R., 
" ronilng and S. Montana. U.S.A.. called Wind 
K. in upper reaches. 

B g Rapids^f. cap. of Mecosta ro.. Michigan. U.S.A. 
Big Sandy Creek (200 m.) II. joins the Arkansas R. 
!?: , the Kan^us frontier. U S A. There are 
thirteen Big bandy Creeks or Rivers iu dif. pts. 
ox the U.b. 

Big Sioux R., S. Dakota. U.S.A. (300 in.), frib. 
RiffC*° ur , R '. (Minnesota. U.S.A. 

p * st< jne I^o. (25 m. long), S. Dakota and 
g nar, t. nr. Grosswnrdein. Rumania, p. 2,800. 
Bihar, prov. Brit. Ind. (See Echar.) 

Bihe, f. E. of Beugueia, W. Africa, 5.S00 ft. above 
sea. 

Bijapur, e. formerly (lie cap of (he Mohammedan 
Kingdom of name name. -250 in. S.K. of Bombay, 
lias many interesting ruins, p. about 18 . 000 . 
Bljawar, nat. state. Cent. India. Bund el kiwi id 
agency; area. 974 sq. m.. p. 140.000. 

Bllnaur, or Bijnor. diet. N.W. Kohilkhand div., 
India area 1.898 bq. in., p. 800 . 000 ; also t.. 
cap. of dist., p. 19.000. 

BiKanir, or Bikaner, nat. state. Rajputana. India. 

01 .. l». 000.050; also t..cap. State, 

Bilospur, cap. of dist. of iUown name. Cent. Prows.. 
on tiie 1 H*a. V 20.000. 

Bilbao, spt. N. Spain, cap. B.uuuc prov. of Vizcaya. 
niii* n * ,er ^ famous for rapier making, p. 98.901. 

vai% Suffolk. Eng., nr. Hndleigh. p. 740. 
Buat.t in prov. Friesland, nr. Lceuwardein. Nether¬ 
lands. p. 9.250. 

ouin, t. Bohemia. Czecho-Slovakia. on Bela R . 
nui * or ,Lm uilnenil waters, p. 8.250. 
d Nsw' 0r ^ 0 ' goldlield duf..co.A>hbumham. 

BUleneay. < co. Kaaer. Eng.. p. 1.500. 
giuinge. urb. dot.. Luncji., Kng .. i>. 0.111 (10.500. 

n iiu ** A Montana, U.S.A.; cattle raising; p. 

• °* ^otch K. Indies, lx? I ween Sumatra 

mil Cl ar ^. 1.H03 so. in., p. 30.H58. 

ouiom, t. in dep. Pu>-de-D6nie, France, nr. 

Riii roiii? 111 ' Ur r, -° 50 - (of Colorado R. 

om Williams R. (250 in.) in Arizona. U.S.A., al!U. 

o lina, or Hawar. t. and dist. \\ ady kawar, Sahara. 

ii c - Harrison co.. Mississippi. U.S.A., 
ni f"“*onable resort on coast. p. 1 1.900. 

ln or. Hassell, on R. Denier, p. 

Bilsion, urb. dint., Stafford*h. t Eng., coal and iron 
nunw, nr. Wolverhumptoii. p. 21.2 id. 

2T n - W. tir. Rugby, co. Warwick. Eng., p. 5.350. 
SrJJfr a' Sunil awa. Dutch E. Indies 

oimiipatam, t. in dist. Vizugupatavn. India. 
miiu ,ie / ^ li Hutch factory. P. (abl.) 10.000 
in non u ^r^dian. 55 in. H.W. Tabriz, p. 

Blnaboia, or Bonnebeola. mtn co. Galway. Ire- 
n.h. ‘ ult * 2 * 400 ri -i called also " Twelve Pin*." 
Binalong, t. N.S.W . co. Harden. 308 in. b.W 

fUA s y ' <of t{iHl •> 4.750. 

Rl Luzon. Philippine JbLi., fertUo rice- 
grciwlng dUt.. p. 20.000. 

°in ! *• 1,1 Hinault prov., 10 m. E. of Moils. 
mi;. Iu i n; * :U i ' a, *d other factories’. p. 13.000. 
«iogeo. t. ou Rhine It.. Henv? Darmstadt. Ger¬ 
many; wine. beautiful scenery, p. 10.500. 
n U^ ra * f 0,1 Uwydlr K., N.S.W. goldMeMg. 

F 5 a ? ttpU)n# c ° r Erornno co.. New York. 

I' 7 A 'i ou Suhuuchanna It.; boot fa* lories, p. 

Bmgloy, urb. dirt.. W.R. Yorks. 5 in. N.W. Brad- 

nmi r ii‘£ n K - Airc - b 20JSM. 

uingoi-Dagh' ruins. Asia Minor. between Annenla 
Eurdentan; alt. of big heat peak. 12.310 ft. 
t? 4111 * pur. nr. New Waiting ham, co. Norfolk. 
n Eng., p. 4 00 . 

wmondo. suburb of Manila. Philippine Ids. 

i I?®' ^ ' Malay An hlp. ou Equator. Dutch E. 
mii 1 liol4J, l for pepper and gum. p. 18 . 00 <>. 

Benue.) 

»* °L R * lu Chill (300 in.), flown to 

l aciflc, Bloblo proe. In valley of it., area 5.353 
bu 1 ; ‘H;; P- iabt ) 180.402, r^ip. Angele*. 

,\° T walled t. tA KyrU on Kui»hrateH R.. 

r ao f ; - Blrtiia or BlUira. p. 8.750. Many 
AcmeokuiB nxaxtacred here In 1895 . 
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Birhhum, dirt.. Burdwan div.. Bengal. India, area 
1.7D* r sq m. : silk-weaving industry, p. 1.000,000; 
administrative hdqrs. Suri. (alt. 15.00<j ft. 
Birchigaon Pass, Himalaya Mtn<?.. Kumaon dist. # 
Birchmgton, U KenL Eng.. 3 m. W. Margate, p. 
-.350. 

Bird. isl. In S(mneford Lotieh. co Down; also bl. 

oil Dunmanus Bay. co. Cork. Irel. (atreum. Scotl. 
Birghani. or Brigham. > i/. co. Berwick, nr. Cold- 

10100 00181 L “ r ' Sout, " , «''t. Lancs.. Eng., p. 

Birkenleld, republic, Germany, belonging (o Olden- 

m!L un ''u P i‘ l,2ft i { - (Lug., p 147.916. 

Birkenhead, co. bor on R. Mersev. opp. f,iven>ool. 

Birkenshaw. urb. disl., nr. li.adford. \V.l(. Yorks. 
Eng., p. 2.818. f(';iir,» 1‘L'vnt 

, :.V i, i c or Pi'^rims!” MS: 

Blrket-el-Kurun. Lake of the Uonu." in Fayum. 
Egypt, fed by Nile. 

Binninghyn cc. bor. inductrl. cap. of the English 
Midlands, famous for ns metal manuf . 110 m. 
N.W. London. 90m.S.K. Liverpool p 100° ill' 
also cap. Jeffc^on co . iron mfi.s.. Alabama! 
U.sA.. p. 2;»9.077; also t. Conn.. US \ on 
Housahmic R.; also a suburb of Pittsbur- 
Pennsylvania. U.S.A . S. of Monongahela R. ° % 
Birnagar, f. aud phu e of pilgrimage. Nadiya Hist . 
Bengal. 

Elm am Wood, nr. Dunkeld. Perth. Scotl.. fonnerly 
a royal forest on a lofty hill range; referred to by 
Shakesj>earc in M*icMh. 

Birnbaumer Wald. plaUau In Camioln. N E of 
Triesle; (lie Homan station Ad Pimm on main 
nl. across Alps to Italy. 

Birni. the fonner rap. of liormi. In (ho Sudan. 

Birr, or Parsonsiown. mkt I. Kiinr's «•<» i ps 
on I.lt. llrosna. p. 5.050. Ix>rd Kov-e's tele- 
seope in oliservatorv nr. here. 

Blrsk. trading t. on Hcluia H.. U.S.S.H., old govt 
of t fa. S.E., p. 9.000. 

Birstal. urb. dist W.R. York?. Eng., 71 ni. SAY. 
J>eeds, p 7 205 

Blrtle. t. in Shoal co.. Manitoba. Canada. 

Birtley, par In co. Durham. Eng.. 5 m. S E of 
Gateshead. i>. 8.550. 

Busaccia. I. in prov Avellino. Italy, p R 000 
Blsacquino. (. 28 in. S. Palermo. Sicily p io 1°0 
IL-inagar. t. nr. Baroda. Bombay Pres., indl'a.'p.' 

BLscay. Biscaya, or Viscaya. Spanish prov. on B. of 
Hl.scay, one of the llieoiue provs., area KW so m 

cil^BtilJu: , " iucrul Hhipping. etc.! 

Biscay. Bay of. stormy ann of Iho Atlantic. W of 
1 ranee and N. of Spain, extending from Psh.uit 
U» Capo Or legal. 1 he Homan Slims AoulUmicus. 
Clscegho. rid. I al..on Adri -.tlc. fortltlcd. p HI.500. 
Bischofl. Mln.tlti. min ( in .N. TjMinanla. t>. 2.400. 
bischobburg. t. nr. KOnlgaburg. E. 1'ru-isia. p. 
5,350. 

Bischolswerda. t. In Saxony. 29 m. E of Dresden 
on the It. WeMHiitz; battle Utwcvn the Allies 
and Napoleon on his retreat from Mcmcow In 
1^13. p. 7,750. 

Bischwctlcr. t. In Has Kldn. Franco, hop-growing 
dist.. p 8 . 200 . 

Blsluun. par in co. Berks. Eng., on Thames, p. 770 
Blshnupur. tine. cap. of liimkuru dist.. Bengal, p. 
2U.000. 

Bishop Auckland, urb. dirt., on Wear and Gaunles* 
it.; in co. Durham. Eng.; contain* pal. of Bp. of 
Durham, p. I2JZ20. 

Bithop’ipCastle^ mun. bor.. mkt. i. Shropshire, 

Bishop** Mlddichrim. (. nr. Durham. Eng., p. 090. 
Bishop s Stontord. urb. dist.. mkt. t. on Stort lt. # 
ilertH, Eng., p. OJO'J. 

Bishop’s Waltham, mkt. t. Hants. Eng., p. 2.550. 
Buhopntoko. (See Eustlolgh.) 

Bishopthorpe, par. on (lie Ouse. nr. York Eli * 
with palace of the Archbishop, p. 4 70 
Bishop Woamiouth. mftg. t. i>uiham, Eng ; p 
Included in Sunderland. v * 

Bisignano, t. Italy, prov. Cownza, p. 4.050. 

Biskra, l. Algeria. French winter report. i>. 9 000 

u y 7 A ,,1 ^ t ' .^uc^Urr. Eng., nr. Stroud, p. 
1.970; aUo vol. rule ra . Surrey. 3 in. W. Woking 
In region U> Wimbledon. K# 

Bismarck, cap. of Burleigh co . N. Dakota. USA 
on the MUnourl It., p. 11.5(K>. ' * A,# 

' lh i tc * ,:i T 1X11,1 Kmall irts. 

off New Guinea formerly Germau. now IlrltEh. 
iotal native p. 188 . 000 . 
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JBlssagos, group isls. off W. Africa; partly claimed 
by Portugal; prin. t. Bolama. 

Bissau, chief port of Port- Guinea. 

Bisfcriti, or N6sen. t. Transylvania, Rumania, on 
Bistritz R.; formerly an import, place, p. 
11.500. 

Bitetto, t. Italy. 10 in. S. from Bari. p. 6,075. 

Bithur, t. on Ganges. 12 in. from Cawnpur. p. 7.000. 

Bitils or Betlis, t. Asiatic Turkey, S.W. L. Van; 
mineral (list.; massacre of Armenia ns, 1895, p. 
40.000. 

BitolJ, t. Serbia, Jugo-Slavia. p. 48,370. 

Bitonto, t. Italy, 11 m. W.S.W. of Bari, the Roman 
Bituntuiu; fine cathedral, p. 30.500. 

Bitsch or Bitche, formerly Kaltenhausen. f. fort.. 
Alsace-Lorraine, 35 in. N Strasbourg, p. 3.750. 

Bitschorn, mt.. Valais, Switz.. 12.906 ft. 

Bitterfeld, inftg. t. on R. Mulde. Saxony, built 12th 
cent, by Dutch immigrants, p. 13.500. 

Bitter Lakes, Isth. of Suez, now traversed by S. 
Canal. 

BiUon, t. W. Glouccsterah.. Eng., nr. Bristol, 
mining, p. 3,300. 

Biwa, L . (area 180 sq. m.). prov. Kioto. Japan. 
330 ft. above sea-level and 300 ft. deep, con¬ 
nected by canal with Osaka. 

Biyerre, It. afllt. of R. Congo, Africa. 

Bizerta, or Blzerto, 8 j>t. Tunis. N. Africa, the anc. 
llipi>o Zaritus. p. 10,000, mainly Aral*. 

BJfimeborg (or Pori), apt. Finland, on Gulf of 
Bothnia, p. 17.015. 

Blackadder, R. (20 in.), Berwicksh.. ScotL, afflt. 
of Whlteadder R. 

Black Bluff, mtn. In N. Tasmania, alt. 4.381 ft. 

Blackboy, goldfield dist.. Tasmania, 120 m. N. of 
Hobart. [122.695. 

Blackburn, co. bor. Lancaah.. Eng., cotton inftg.. 

Black Cart, R,. co. Renfrew. Scotl., aillt. of Clyde. 

Black Combe, inti i., co. Cumbcrl.. Eng., alt. 1,919 
ft. 

Black Country, 8. StafTordsh.. Eng., in Midlands, 
mining and Iron works. (Canada. 

Blackloot Crossing, between Row and Deer R/a. 

Blackford, par. Perthsh., Scotl., nr. Dunblane, p. 
1.399. 

Block Forest (Schwnmvnld). mtns. region in Wurt- 
teinl>erg and Baden, S.W. Gennany, area 
1,841 sq. m.; highest peak Feldberg, alt. 4.900 
ft., p. 583,524; cap. Keutlingeii. 

Black Gang Chine, picturesque ravine on S. coast of 
Isle of Wight. Eng. IU.S.A. 

Black Hawk, mining t. in Rocky Mtns.. Colorado. 

Blackheath, open common, S.E. London. Eng.. 
N.W. end of Kent. 70 acres. 

Black Hills, mins, ixitween Dakota and Wyoming, 
U.8.A., highest Harney's Peak, 7,215 ft. 

Black Isle, the penins. In N. Scotl.. between Beauly 
Basin and Cromarty Firth. (20 in. long. 

Black Lake. nr. Ogdeiwburg. New York. U.S.A.. 

Blacklarg, mtn. in co.'s Ayr and Dumfries. Scotl.. 

2,231 ft. l Manchester; dye works. 

Blackley, t. S.W. Lancash.. Eng.. N. suburb of 

Blnck Mountains, highest of the Appalachians. 
Mt. Mitchell. 6.71 1 ft.; also mtn. range In Hreck- 
nocksh.. S. Wales, highest peak. Brecknock Van. 
2,031 ft. 

Blackness Castle, on Firth of Forth. Linlithgow. 
Scotl.; nr. Bo'nesn; formerly State prison. now 
ammunition depot. 

Blackpool, co. bor. and watering pi.. Lanca&h., 
Eng., p. 101 £43. 

Black River, aJJU. of Arkansas R.. U.S.A.; nteo It. 
In New \ork, emptying into Lake Ontario; also 
afllt. of the Ottawa K.. Quebec; also forty other 
rivers (chiefly in America) iu ditf. parts of the 
world. 

Blackrock, t. LF.S., suburb. 4 m. from Dublin, on 
the Bay, p. 9.090; also dist. of Buffalo, New 
York, on the K. Niagara, U.S.A., scene of light¬ 
ing between British and Americans. 1812-14. 

Blackrod, urb. diri., Lancash.nr. Chorley, Eng., p. 
3.599. 

Black, or Euxlne, Sea, inland era between Russia 
and Asia Minor. 740 m. long. 390 broad, receives 
waters of Danube. Dnieper, Dniester. Don, Bug, 
and other rivers; communicates with Mediter¬ 
ranean by Strait of Bosphorus. Sea of Marmora, 
and Dardanelles. Neutralised by Treaty of 
Paris. 1850. 

Blacksod Bay, coast of co. Mayo. I.F.S. 

Blackstairs, mtns. Leinster, LF.S., highest peak, 
2,010 ft. (4.700. 

Blackstone, t. on Blackstono R„ Mass. U.S.A., p. 


Blackwall, riverside diet, of Lond., par. of Poplar, 
Middlesex, N. of Thames. 

Black Warrior R. (300 in.) irib. of Tombigbee R., 
Alabama, U.S.A. 

Blackwater. three rivers Ireland; two, Hants and 
Essex. Eng.; and three in U.S.A. (Montana. 
Florida, and Virginia). 

Blackwood, t. In 8. Australia, nr. Adelaide, p. 

2 . 000 . 

Blackwood, W. Australia. 2.000 ft.. South spur of 
Darling range, highest peak. 2.000 ft. Black¬ 
wood K. falls into Indian Ocean at Hardy Inlet. 

Blaenavon, urb . dist., iron inftg. t. Mon.. Eng., on 
It. Avon. 5 m. N. Pontypool, p. 11.076. 

; Blagovestchensk, important t. on Amur R. chief t. 
of the Amur prov., Manchuria, p. 40.000. 

Blain, t. nr. Nantes, prov. Lolre-Interieure, 
France, p. 7.150. 

Bloir-Atholl, par. in Perthsh.. Scotl.. p. lj>57. 

Blairgowrie, t. 20 m. N. of Perth, Scotl.. p. 4.049. 

| Blaireville, t. in Penn. U.8.A. (p. 5,300); also t/s in 
Georgia, 8. Carolina and Indiana. 

Blakeney, coast par. Norfolk, Eng., nr. Holt. p. 
720. 

Blanc, Le, old t. Indre dep.. France, p. 7.150. 

Blanc. Mt., highest of the Alps, on French and 
Italian frontier, alt. 15,782 ft. Largest glacier. 
Mer de Glace; Valley of Cbamounix at foot. 

Blanca, Peak, highest mtn. in Colorado. U.S.A., 
14.464 ft. 

Blanco, C ., extreme N. of Africa, opposite Sar¬ 
dinia; also several other headlands, on African 
coast and elsewhere. 

Blandford, or Blandford Forum, mun. bor.. mkt. t. 
in E. Dorset, p. 3J371. 

Blane, R. In Scotland, trib. of R. Bndrick, and 
feeder of Loch Lomond. 

Blanes, Medit. pt. of Spain, N.E. of Barcelona. 
P. 6.175. 

Blankcnburg, health resort In Harz Mtns., Bruns¬ 
wick. Gennany. p. 12,100. 

Blantyre, par. and mining disf. nr. Hamilton, 
Lanark co.. Scotland; birthplace of Dr. IJving- 
stoue, p. 17.015. 

Blantyre, chief settlement of the Kyasalaml Prot. 
(British) In the Shire highlands, p. a)>out 8,000. 

Blanzy, L in dep. Sadne-et-Loire. France, p. 5,150. 

Blarney, ril. 4 m. N.W. Cork. I.F.S. Here are 
the famous castle and Blarney klssJng-stone. 

Blasket, or Blasquet Is., group off S.W. coast of 
I.F.S., nr. Dingle, co. Kerry. 

B la vet, R. in deps. COtes du Nord and Morblbnn, 
France (87 in.). Romautic sccuery in upper 
reaches. 

Biaydon, urb. dist.. mining and inftg. t. Durham. 
Eng., p. 32J>59. 

Blaye. apt. on R. Gironde, nr. Bordeaux. S.W. 
Frauce, the Roman Blavia. p. 5.750. 

Blayney, t. N.S.W., 172 in. W. of Sydney, p. (of 
dist.) 1,650. (4,000. 

Bleiborg, lead mining t. in Carluthia, Austria, p. 

Blenheim, rit. on the Danube in Bavaria; Battle, 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene's ” famous 
victory,” 1704. 

Blenheim, cap. of Marlborough dist., N.Z., p. 
4.100. 

Blenheim Park, castle palace of Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. nr. Woodstock. Oxfonlah., Eng., built 
at cost of nation. (Ireland. 

Blessington, inkt. t. in co. Wicklow, on K. IJffey, 

Bletcklugley, vU. in Surrey, Eng., nr. Reigate. p. 
2.340. 

Blotchley, urb. diet.. Bucks. Eng., p. 6.169; also 
2 sin. g.'s in S. Australia. 

Blida, or Blidah. t. Algeria, nr. the cap. on the first 
slopes of the Atlas Mtns. Large orange- 
growing industry, p. 36,384. 

Block, isl. Huuuner resort off Rhode Ial„ U.S.A., 
lighthouse. 

Bloemfontein, cap. of Orange Free State, p. 19.333 
whites, and 19.532 natives. 

Blois, c. ou R. Loire. France, historic castle, once a 
sumptuous royal palace; p. 23,750. 

Blood R., trib. of Buffalo K.. Zululand. 

Bloody-Foreland, C ., co. Donegal, N.W. coast of 
I.F.S. 

Bloomfield, t. in Essex co.. New Jereey. U.S.A., 
fonnerly known as Watsesson, p. 22.019. 
Several other smaller t/a same name in UB.A. 

Bloo ming ton c. and ry. centre. M'l^ean co.. 111., 
U.8.A.. p. 31.000; also c. on Mississippi R-. 
Iowa. U.S.A.; also t. (with State University) hi- 
Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Bloomsbarg, iron mfUr. I. in Penn., U.S.A.. on 
buwjuehanna R.. p. 9.100. 

Blaeflelds, R. and t. in Nicaragua, Central America, 
P. 4.706. 

Blue Hills, range in Norfolk co.. Mass.. U.S.A. 

B ue Island, sub. of Chicago. ID.. U.S.A. 

Blue Mtns., E. part of Jamaica, alt. 7.000 ft.; also 
chain In N.S.W., highest peak 4.100 ft.; also 
long range [av. ht. 7.000 ft.) in Oregon. U.S.A. ; 
also range nr. Chittagong. India, alt. 7.100 ft.; 
also second main ridge of the Appalachians in 
Penn, and New Jersey. U.S.A. 

Blue NUe, or Bahr-d-Azrek, R. from the loftv 
tablelands of Abyssinia, comes into confluence 
with the White Nile at Khartum. Its periodic 
flooding Its the great fertilising agency of 
Egypt. 

Blue Ridge, south-easterly ra^oe of the Alleg- 
hflnles X irginia and N. Carolina. U.S.A. 

Bluff Harbour. S. coast of S. Lsl.. New Zealand. 
Blunton, c. Indiana. U.S.A.. on Wabash K.; also 
^^Bna. nr. Savannah. 

oinh vrb *vt. (v.3J.80S) and R in Northum¬ 
berland. Eng.; also names of 4 other rivers m 
n al *>*N* s - Australia. 02 in. N. Adelaide. 
BOlll. Bovali, or Loango, f. and (list, in French 

W £? 1 Afr,ea - (Africa, 

goavlsta, or Bonavista, most E. of Cape Verde Isis., 
Botblo, t. In prov. Pavia. Italy, p. 5 ,100. 
ooher, R. In Germany (158 in.), Joins R. Oder at 
Krosaen; shallow stream in .summer, torrential 
In winter. 

BobUngen. t. Wuritcrnlierg. nr. Stuttgart, p. 5.250. 
Bobrlnets, t. In Kherson, Ukraine, on ry. to Kiev; 

tobacco factories. p. 15.000. 

Bobruisk, fortrtsa and mftg. t. in Russia on R. 
Bereslna. 

Bocholt, i. In Westphalia, nr. Dutch frontier, cot- 
ton industry. p. 22.500. 

Bochum, f. In Westphalia. 11 m. W. of Dortmund. 

centre of steel Industry. p. 142.760, 

Bockenheim, N.W. sub. of FrauLfort-on-thc-Mnln. 
Pnuwla. 

B< ^ Mro* P* r - Essex. ur. Braintree. Eng., p. 

HI. N.S.W.. 212 rn. S. of Sydney, 
ooudaxn fishing r it. AUrdeeiwh., Scotland. nr. 

Peterhead, p. 1,520. 

Bay ’ 10 m - long. California. U.S.A. 
noaenbach, t. In Bohemia. Czecho-Slovak la. on the 
«»Jr trade centre, p. 11.750. 

Boaen. Soe. (,5W Constance. Lake of.) 

5~2 , l in * (x> - *• Cornwall. Eng., p. 6.620 

Ba>oUa, and Attica prov. in Greece,area 2 .lsi mi. 
in., p. 581.820. 

Bog, or Bug, K., a tilt. (300 m.) of the Vistula K., 
Poland. 

Bogan, R., trib. of Darling R.. NSW. 

Boggabrt. t. in N.H.W.. 202 m. N.W. of Sydney. 
Boghaz. Keul, huiI. vlt. In A^iu Minor, remarkable 
Tor arvlurtfilngtrai remain* and n» k Hculpture* 
Bognor (now Bognor Regis), orb. dist.. and seasidt 
rrtort Sussex. Eng., p. 

Bogodukhov, t Ukraine, old govt, of Kharkov, 
strongly fort Died. |». 13. MW). 

Bogong Mt., one of the dividing range. Victoria 
Australia, alt. 0.508 ff. 

Bo«oro<l.k. I. of U.8.8.K.. nr. Moscow. Milk r.r.d 
woollen Industrie*, p. 12.70*). 

Bogota, or Santa F6 do Bogota, mp. Republic of 
Colombia. S. America. HtandM on the San Fran- 
( '\w> It. Many fine bldg*. and an Import. 
University. hornetlines «t> led the Athens o/ 
tr. America, p. 215,000. 

B<Sfra. or Bogura. cap. of Hogra dUE. Bengal, p. 
6 . 000 . 

Bocuslav. old trading t. Ukraine, govt, of Kiev, 

. 1 *' 7.020. 

t., dep. Aline. Franco. textile factories, 
Bohemia (20.000 mj. m., p. 0.004.932). formerly 
of Austria, now *'/eclio-,Slovakia, chiefly 
R y r * cul ^ uni l» cap. Prague. 

Bonmanvaid, afforested mountain range between 
Bohemia and Bavaria, 150 hi. long; highest 
Alnr. 4.H48 ft., Kachelljertf. 4.742 ft. 
Bohmiach-L^ipa, Indus U. f. on it. Polzen. N. 

BOhmiich-Trubau, old Czech t. ur. the Moravian 
inmoer of Bohemia. (m|. m.. p. 220.000. 

i>onol. one of tlic Philippine lull., area 1,534 
Boue, oop.of Idaho. U.S.A., p. 21.600; hot spring* 

In neighbourhood. 

Bois Guillaume, r. nr. Rouen, France, p. 5.100. 
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B ois.Ie-Dac °r ^’Hertoircnboseti. rap. of N. R ra . 

bant, Holland; cigar factories, p. 38.217 
Bojador, c. at extreme S. of coast of Morocco W 
Africa. ' 

Bojana, R outlet into the Adriatic of L. Scutari. 
Bojano, t. In Italy, nr. Cnmpobasso. p. 0,900 
Bokhara or Bukhara, U.S.S.R.. in central 
Asia area , 0.440 sq. m.. p. 3.000.000. The 
capital. Bokhara, on the Zeraphshan R. (p 
alxiut 60.000). is reckoned the chief city in W* 
Asia for trade. 

Boteburg. t.. Transvaal. S. Africa, p. 43.628. 

Bolan Pass in mtn c. Q f N.E. Baluchistan, from 

;^ r ,. Imlus to Kail< l^»ar. S. Afghan., summit 
o 900 ft.; now traverseil by a British military ry. 
Bo bee. f. of France, In the dep. of Seine-Inferieure. 

-1 in. N.E. of Le Havre, v. 12.000. 

Bolgrad. t. in Bessarabia. Rumania, 30 m E of 
Izmail. Founded early in 19th cent, as a 
colony of Bulgarians, it in now an important 
com depot, p. 14.000. 

Boh. anc. /. in Kastainunl vilayet. Asia Minor p 
ll.OOO. Cl*«se by are ruins of Bitliyniuin. At 
iiija, s. of the town, are warm medicinal 
springs. 

Bolivar, a (Up. of the Republic of Colombia. South 
America, area 22.320 sq. m.. p. 457.111. mainly 
whites; also a province of I*>uador, area 1.1 60 
so. m., p. 63,(ii)(); also a Slate of S. Venezuela 
area 68.700 «*«|. m., p. 65.842; also the cap. of the 
latter state, a city on the Orinoco (formerly 
called Augi>stura). i». 19.712. 

Bolivia, Inland Republic. S. America, bounded by 
Brazil, Paraguay, the Argentine. Chili, and i*eru 
(area 514.155 e.i\. m., p. 2.800.000); cap. Sucre. 
P. 29.0m0. 

Bolkliov, anc. /. 35 in. N. Orel. Russia, on the Oka 
K.; Important Industries and trule with Mos¬ 
cow; famous monastery. Optiim Pastyn. clo-^ 
by; p. 27,000. 

Boli^ne, t. 20 in. N. Avignon, dep. Vauclu-se. 

I 1 ranee, p. 5.990. 

Bollingen. HI. N.E. Berne. Switzerland, with 
mineral baths. 

Bollinpton, urb. <M. nr Maccleslleld. Chcsh., Eng . 
silk Industry, p. .5.027, 

Dolmen. A. in Sweden (20 in. by 7 in.), nr. Chris- 
t la ns tad t. 

Bolobo. tbj. in Belgian Congo, 40 m. above Ujc 
K oango. 

Bologna, anc. r. of Italy. 80 m. N. Florence. In 
pruv. of name name. Area of prov. 1.465 mi. 
m.. p. 002.603. The city has p. 1M).770 and 
many splendid bldgs. Jt waa originally an 
Etruscan t. (Eelslna). then a Roman f. (Bon- 
ohlu). and l>ccame unites] In i860 to the kingdom 
of Italy. 

Bologoye. (Up<.t and important junction on the 
lamlngrad and Moscow Jty., U.S.S.R. 

Bolor Tagh, mtn. range E. side Pamir plateau 
Cent. Asia; highest pt. 20.000 f(. 

BoUos. R. <225 m.) in S.W. Mexico; enters Pacillc 
at Zacatuln. 

Boisena, t. (7 in S.W. Orvleto. prov. Rome. p. 
3.100) on E. *8 m. long), occupying site of an 
extinct volcano, the anc. Kom.ui Jjicn.s Vol- 
sinieriMU. 

Bolsovcr, urb. <Iv>l.. Derby. Enc.. C in. E of 
UhesUrfleld. p. ll.Hil. 

Bolsword. ol<l I. Fi1ohI.ii,.I. IIoll.m<J. nr. U-cuwar- 
«ieii. p. 6,750. 

Bolt Head HMD ft.), runted hatdkiiul on 8. coa-t 
Devon. Kng 

Bolton, or Boiion-le-Moorr, co. bor . mftg f S 
Kok- 10 m. N.W. Maiivliester/ v. 

Bolton Abbey, or East Bolton, on U. Wlmrfe, nr. 
nkjpton, W.R. ^ orkn, j;ng.. famoits for Its lino 
nilneii priory and Isautlful Hurroiinding 
wx'iiery. 

Bolton-upon-Dcamo. urb. did.. \V.J{. YorkH. Enc.. 

P- 11 . 212 . 

Bomaderry. r.7. in co. fainden. N.8.W., p. 1.020. 

Bonuimund. formerly Rush, fort on Aland Is in the 
the Baltic; de«tn»ed in 1654 by English and 
French. 

Bomba la, /. In mining and timber digC. N S W 
319 in. S.W. of Sydney. '* 

Bombay Presidency. India ; area. Including Sind 
and Aden. Vl\\,ooo mi. m.. p. 10.500.000; cap c 

Wwteru India! on 
habjettc 1*1- in the Arabian S.. the centre of 
cotton Industry, p. 1.172.953. 
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Bona* rpL of Algeria, on Q. of B. in the Mediter- 
reanean. occupied by Prance in 1832. Seated in 
a fertile plain, p. 33.500 (12.000 French). 

Bonaca, or Bonacca, one of the Buy Isis, in the 
Caribbean Sea, belonging to Honduras; 9 m. 
long. ^ 

Bona venture, R. Quebec, Canada, falls into B. of 
Chaleurs. 

Bona vista, chf. f. of dlst. of same name on Bona- 
rista B., E. coast of Newfoundland, p. 3,011. 

Bonawe. pretty rii. on It. Awe, Ancyilsh., Scot!., 
nr. Oban. 

Bonchurch, plcttircsque ril. S.E. coast of Isle of 
Wight, Eng., adjoining Ventnor. 

Bondeno, /. Italy, 11m. from Ferrara, p. 16.000. 

Bondou, or Bondu, enuntrv. French \V. Africa, be¬ 
tween the Senegal and the Gambia; explored 
first by Mungo Park. 

Bondues, t. France, dep. Nord. nr. Lille, p. 3.400. 

Bo’ncss, or Borrows to unne3S, spt. Liulithgowsh., 
Scot!., p. 14.150. 

Bonham, t. Texas (cap. of Fannin co.), U.S.A., im- 
X>ortant cotton dept, on Texas-Pacific Ity., p. 
5,500. 

Bonhill, t. Dumbarton.sU., Scot!., on It. Levcn. p. 
15.505. 

Boni, or Bonft State, S.W. of Celebes. Dutch East 
Indies, area 2.548 sq. m., p. alxjut 200.000. Ch. 
t. Boni, 80 in. N.E. of Macaasar. 

Bonifacio, spt. and fort. opposite Sardinia. on Str. 
of B.. Corsica; cork-cutting industry. p. 4.750. 

Bonin Isis., or Arzoblspo Isis. Three groups N. ; 
Pacific. 500 m. from Japan, claimed by the 
Japanese; 20 isls. in all, of volcanic origin, half 
of tiiem very small, P. 5.000. 

Bonn, University c. of Germany, on the Rhine, 15 
in. S.E. of Cologne, p. 91,410. 

BomnRablo, t. nr. Le Mare*, dep. Sartho, France, 
p. 5.150. 

Bonsall. tiro. Jist ., nr. Matlock. Derbysh., Eng., p. I 
1J73. 

Bonny, f. in S. part of Nigeria. British V/. Africa, at 
the mouth of It. Bouny, Bight of Biafra. p. 
10 , 000 . 

Bonnybridgc, ril. co. Stirling, nr. Falkirk, Scoth. ! 
P. 5.620. 

Bonnyrigg (since 1920 Bonnyrigg and Losswai?), 
t. Midlothian, 7 in. S. of Edinburgh. ScotI., 
P.4.4.VJ. 

Bontuku, 1. in French W. Africa. N. of Gold Coast. 
iiniKirtant stn. for trade with Upper Nicer. 

Boom, rnftg. t. nr. Antwerp. Belgium, on K. Kui>cl; 
extensive breweries, p. 10,500. 

Boono, c. on Dcs Moines It., Iowa, U.S.A., p. 
11.900. 

Boonevilla. c. in Mfcvmrl, nr. Jefferson. U.S.A., | 
P. 5.000; also smaller towns in Indiauu, Arkan¬ 
sas, Kentucky. Montana, and N.Y. 

Boort, f. V ictoria, co. Gladstone. 

Booterstown. t. I.F.S.; 4 in. S.E. Dublin, p. 4.015. 

Boothia, pcni/i. (area 13.100 bo. m.l and (5. ou 
Arctic coast, Frunkliu ili^tBrit. N. America. 

Bootle, co. bor.. suburban t.> Liverpool, Eanc-x*h., 
Eug.. N. of Mersey, p. 76.733. 

Boppard, on Rhine, f. 10 m. S. Coblenz, Prussia; 
the Roman Bodobriga. p. 0 . 06 o. 

Boiuct, 11. (00 in.). New York. C.S.A.. enters L. 
Champlain. 

Borniubil. i d. co. BUgh. N.S.W., 225 in. N.W. of 
Sydney. 

Boras, f. on It. Wiskc, nr. Gothenburg. S. Sweden, 
cotton spinning and weaving, p. 2S.223. 

Borbock, Indus'rl. commune in the Ruhr raining 
diet., nr. llssen. p. 62 . 000 . 

Bord-a-Ploufie, (. In lale Jesus, nr. Montreal. 
Canada. 

Bordeaux, great wine port on Garonne R., France, 
prov. Gironde, p. 267.409. 

Bordelais, anc. name of French dist. round Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Bordighera, Riviera winter resort, lodween San 
Reino ami Ventimiglia, Italy, p. 4.000. 

Borger. t. nr. Assen, Urentlie. Holland, p. 6.120. 

Borgerhout, K. .mb. of Antwerp. Belgium, candle 
and tobacco factories, p. 38,500. 

Borgetto, t. in Sicily, nr. Palermo, p. 8.250. 

Borgia, f. In Cutanzaro prov.. Italy, p. 4.350. 

Borgno G., on coast of Louisiana, U.S.A., outlet 
of L. Pontchurtraln. 

Borgo, t. on Brenta R.. Tyrol. p. 5,500; also fur- 
trading t. of Finland, p. 4.600. 

Borgo Manoro, t. in Novara prov., Italy, p. 9.750. 

Borgo Mozzano, /. nr. Lucca, Italy, p. 10.5(A). 


Borgo San Domino, t In Parma prov., Italy, the 
anc. Fidentla; grand Romanesque cathedra], p. 
12,750. 

Borgo San Lorenzo, f. Italy 20 m. N.E. Florence; 
olives and wine, p. 12,260. (p. 9,300. 

Borgo San Sepolcro, media)val t. in Tuscany. Italy, 

Bori, or Boroe, fortified t. In Afghanistan, in disfc. 
same name. [36.000. 

Borinage, colliery dlU. of Hainault, Belgium, p. 

Borisov, dist. L of U .8.8. R.. old govt. Minsk, anc. 
foundation; Napoleon defeated here in 1812, 
before his disastrous passage of R. Beresina. p. 
16,000. 

Borisovka, L in Kursk, Russia; thriving trade, 
p. 18,250. 

Borispol, L Poltava. Ukraine, nr. Kiev. p. 0.030. 

Borja, ril. in Ecuador, at head of Maranon 
(Amazon) R., p. 9.500. 

Borkum, E., Frisian isL (German summer resort) at 
mouth of U. Evns. 

Bormlo, ril. and Alpine resort In Lombardy, Italy, 
nr. Sondrio; anc. repute for its mineral springs, 
p. 2,030. 

Borna, mftg. t. In Saxony, 20 m. 3. of Leipzig, p. 
10.150. 

Borneo, mainly mountainous and large isl. in the 
middle of the E.I. An hip., area about 280.000 
sq. m.. p. nearly 2 million*. Three-fiftlia belong 
to the Dutch; Sarawak. S. Borneo, and Brunei 
under Brit control. Pro-luce timber, rubber, 
tobacco, cotton, spice*, etc. 

Bornhelm, suburban quarter of Frankfort-oa- 
Main. Germany. 

Bornhelm, Belgian t. on R. Scheldt, P. 6.130. 

Bornholm. (210 sq. m., p. 33.000). Danish isl. In 
Baltic; produces porcelain clay; cap. ROnne. 

Bornos. t. of Spain, on U. Guadalctc. ur. Cadiz, p. 
5.300. 

Bomu, country of Central Sudan, Africa, S.W. 
Lake Tchad; formerly a negro kingdom now 
partly under French domination, and partly 
within Brit. Protectorate of Nigeria. Area 
51.0(H) gq. m.. p. (estimated) b.ooo.uoo. 

Borodino. ril. 72 m. W. Moscow. U.S.S.R.; great 
bat lie fought here in 1312 bet*.ecu Nupuleou and 
the Russian*. Ip. 860. 

Boroughbrilge, t. on R. Ure, W.R. Yorks. Eng., 

Bjrovitchi. indust 1. t. in old govt, of Novgorod, 
U.S.S.R., p. 12,500. 

Borrisoglebsk, indust rl. t. in govt. Tnml>ov, 
U.3.S.R., p. 13.00U; also t. ou U. Vuhrn, in 
Yun«slnv govt., l>. 10 . 000 . 

Borozck, he;dth resort in the Carpathians, E. 
Hungary, mlnenU springs. 

Borrowdole. romantic r<i ll'v in Cumberland, Eng., 
with the black-lead mine*. 

Borthwick, par. S.E. co. Edinburgh. with old castlo 
nr. Fusliiebridge, Scot!., p. 3.163. 

Borzhom, tent. pi. in Transcaucasia, called “ the 
pearl of the Caucasus.” Hot mineral springs 
and beautiful scenery. 

Bosco Reale, t. at foot of Vesuvius. Italy, p. 9,000; 
Bosco-tre-cuse. t. ou Vesuvius, p. 10.500. These 
were the figure* at the time of the terrible 
eruption of April. 1900. when the towns were 
wiped out. 

Bosna, R. (150 in.), afilt. of R. Save. Bosnia. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, formerly Austrian terr., 
now form a Hist, in the Serb, Croat and Slovene 
state (Jugo-Slavia). Area 20,709 sq. in., P. 
1.931.802. Cap. Sarajevo. 

Bosphorus or Str. of Constantinople, between Black 
Sea and Sea of Marmora, separating Europe 
from Asia Minor. 

Boston, mnn. U>r.. spt. in Lincolush.. England, on 
R. William, p. 16.537. 

Boston, spt. c. and cap. of Mas*.. U.S.A., second 
commercl. c. and mad historic in America, also 
chf. centre of learning, p. 763.000 (with " Greater 
Boston " over a million). 

Boston Spa, hydropathic report on R. Wharfe, 
9 n». S.E. Knaresboro*, W.1E Yorks.. Enz. 

Boswortii or Market Bosworth, t. Leicestendi.. Eng., 
memorable for buttle between Richard 111. and 
Richmond (Henry VII.), 1485. 

36szormony or Hadju-Boszormeny, t. In Hungary, 
nr. Debreczin. famous for its fairs, p. 27.150. 

Botany Bay, famous inlet. 5 m. 3. of Sydney. 
N.S.W., discovered by Cook 1770, sometime an 
Eng. penal colony. Ito Falkirk. 

Botlikennar, par. in co. Stirling. Scotl.. suburban 

Bothnia, Gulf of, N. of Baltic, between Finland and 
Sweden, breadth (abt.) 100 m. 
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Ijan ?, rk> n , r ‘ GKsrow. on Clyde. p 
G0JS60, vll. anil co. in OntArio. Canada 

SEES?* 1 ^ 0B K - Clyde - ^bart in 

*8KtiLSHl'SkS. Mo,UavIa - ,n ** 

i&h < :p in il W 750 KrOWi ' 18 dtot - Trro '- 00 t,ie 

^^A 11110116, prosperous dep. in S. France 

Bornrninrttu V/ I n- V> p ; 8,1 • 0UG ca P- Marseilles. 

B A ,n I>a ‘*«onia. Str. of Magellan 

aSS*/ C • OU «"“* off Timor Sea. W. 

bSKSiu So '? n ? on ctoup. W. Pacific. 

BOugalnvillo Mt. f New Guinea, nr. Humboldt Ihv 
Bougainville. Strait. New Ilebrfcte. li™ T ‘ 

Bougie, gpt In Algeria, prov. Constantine (the 

«ntre n p i6.000° Q B * ° f B ° Ugle - lmpL tra *l« 
Bo S m °?* l - a,ld forireus in tiie Ardennes. Bel?., on 
fcjgjL^* *»• In dist. (formerly a Grand 

exsslxs' ,omm * poni °"» [ or 

Boulak. (5«rBulak.) MUM n roiq 

Boulnra* V “V?’ ^ 0, ' # ^ S (Important mining 
bSSiaKJ ^ ^ lne) * 8 -W. «ul>. of HarH. 

B Fru.ro oE* M f n# %C ?K P b hWl $pt • 0,1 N * COMt. 

_5-oScSi,?bK5. • tLe 1{omiinBono, " a 

w^narbashl, t»«. In Asia Minor, suppose,! site of 

Jwi&ii W -. 0 £, 1 £' rnpc - N z • uninhabited. 
EouravUio. < N.S.W. 310 in. N of Sydney. 

8222“. We °f. (See Reunion.) X 

Bourbon 1 Aicliambaut, f. dep. Alller. France, p. 

l \, ,n ,lep - »»W««-Marne 

ml? wV‘® Ito,,,a ? ' ervona Castrum. noted 
mineral Hprimes; p. 5,100. 

‘ In France, dep. DrAme. p. 1.500. 

L CI1 "- Ai " ,k| ' • France, line ch.; 

„2; UZ0 ; t i. . (<loi#.. France, p. 4ft.150. 

Sra., military and metallurgical t.. cap. Cher 

Km , 0, :. Bour « AS * of Bulgaria, on Culf of 
Black 8e;i, p. 21:172. 

*£>untogne. <.sy* Burgundy.) 
uourKotn, | on |*. rc iC.. nr. La Tour du Fin. 
n/ranee. p. 7,aoo. 

n 4 fik on Diir,ln * K- copper ore dL-it., N.S.W.. 

P. 4.550. 

P !27’i? r B ?° rlof - of Upper Kscrpt. 5 in. 

n. ;^ Rosetta. In the Nile delta. 

j ™®* urb - dM - S- Lines.. Kmc., nr. Spalding. p. 
Bournemoijlh; ; co. W.. leaf. pi. on Poole D.. Hants. 

• l mo j? L * 1 ln,luHtl - < f '»r " Garden City ”) 
(.Llbuo" UU,,# Kn * * founded by .Mr. Geo. 

B< K, l ,d^Frai^ ,d ® nllal “ Ub - ° f nordemul. dep. 

B i>,',mi r A B ir' “ft °L Jfoussa country. Nigeria, 
in lloo. 1 P - 10>u00; Hungo Park died here 

Bousm. f. In Belgium, nr. Morw.. p. jo >«o 

D °i • . . n i 0, i ? i N " r<1 <ln ’- ,,r - Llile. Frani-e- great 
£ V ctory of Kr«-fid*h over Otto IV > # |*»i \ 

J W o. B 0 ,k - Von - Kl1 *- or. More toil 

Sow D °i- ,< ' '?• V ro , r - of Italy, p. 8.350. 

(pm.-.Vu m - ?' r , ° J^'fidon, Kmc., indasll. 
iproperly htratford-ut-Ilow). 

^katehe , wa,i l '° rla - N W ' ^ : ^ of 
? AuHlralLa. suburb of Adelaide. 
££™° n ' ■«fW t .< i,' d l lre. Kmc.. P ,7.-« 

N. Queensland, on Fort I)cnl*wjfi. 
f^rilry ^ W ' of Br,,,xlI *c. In lino pastoral 

Bow Jor Harp) GIj., f»w Arfhlpf'l.nifo. S. F.u.dfle, 
Bovum, populous | I|( i ait . ^u5. of Bradford. W.K. 
xork«. Knar. 

0,1 Ontario, Can . nr. Toronto. 

P. 9,500. 

BowueM, f. co. WeHtrfiorlavifl, Knr.. on L. Winder- 
E' ,l|,i0 l - 0,1 ^>lvkay I*Irth. Cumber- 
1.100. 

,\ li [ Iiork,fl ^. Hurrey. Eng., plrture^iuely 
woo* led, flue vie mm. 


-»uic viewM. 

Boytct, (Up. of Itcpublle of ColomMn. America. 
aurM. J«.4no rn p. n'>7.107. rap. T.inja. 

r r ;,°o! ,5 “ y of M • N w Mfiflagw-ar. 

^#er K. (130 in.), aillt. of Midori. Iowa, UJi. A. 
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B °SkT 5 .680 K “ i "" mOn “ • I F S - K- 

^••.Le'nster. I.F.8.. (80 m.). rLses in Kll- 

Busra; ,na,iy 

nozzolo, IL In prov. Mantua. S. Italy n 4 7',n 

B^««sKs?**gater • -• : 
».s sk- sss 5T„W 

B T,s„irout'i,s'« 1 ' N »«^»«on.u re , 

Braddock, ironworkln« f in PpnnorUr. 1 

B^ ll,ehe l a - U V n. nvuo 011 

Bradford, co. bor in W.K. York**. En* worsted 

woollen and silk manufs., p. 298011 * 

Braaford, t. In petrol region. M # Kean Vo.. I>nn 

b.s.A.. p. 0.000; also several smaller t \s iii 

JiM - an, J J 0, “-' •" Ontario. Canada 

”r. F JUI - " lf,K - ' Wi,,s - El “f- 

In pevon. Kmr.. nr Kxeter. p l r»10 
B ^f Tanim'o!" 10,C,l/ ' 1 ’ ,tal> ' 160 «»>»■«* to 

Br 2?“f r « » >ar ; Jn the Grampians. Aberdc-n l, 
Sc C0U,alul,ur ,UI,,,, ' r tl I Royal castle) 

"■SjSrfet.-fS,^"- “ >»«»«• >»J Atar. 

Braga, r. cap. of Miiiho, prov. Pori meal. nr. Oporto 
In wlne-icrowimc dist.. p. 21 017 imio. 

Braranca. or Bragaara. i. with modiicval castle, in 
rra,-CH-Mo'ites prov.. Portugal, p. n,020■ also 
spt. on Atlantic const, Urn7.il. p o.r.o 

d^rr.'.’loV" Cc,,t - 1,fo ' s - IlHliu - Chandra 

B 7 1 i^m t ^ , w^ rent n , ot A ? la ,,0,al tenelh about 
1. «»n in.). rUing under the wnterdied of n.u 

sn U '2, n . , , ,J ‘. f ( l 11 (lows nloiuc the N 

SLi .i ie J ai " ' ,y ' ,M ' throuch libel (where it'is 
calleil the sampo. and later ,he Dlhong) cmcre? 
hue Into the plains of Assam. Thence R winds 
hr.mrrh Benical. j,,Inline the Gamces at (!", ? 
land.i toforin the estuaries. eniptyhiK ultimately 
In the Hay of Bemcal. It Is navlrnrhlo 1, ||« 

aliov'e?he sea Rvel!" 1 ^ f‘- 

° r Brallllov - ' on Damii*. nr. 
(micdenth^lewsh* ^ >*■ 05.911 

B ™5?„ la ‘ Uude - 1 " r - Brume Is, Belgium, p. 

-W ii K ^*- • on Bhu kwatcr. 

p' i:?HW) LS ° V ' " r ' Bo<u '“- Ma-ss.. U.S.A.. 

Br i! n }.?‘f n ?" <l Dalton, urb. /list . Derby. Knic p 
Kn^ ; p a 2?«0 kt 1 " r ' °‘ r,Wl '- Ciunberhind'; 

B 7>,“irimm.' !&“ P° r - o« R- Wear. co. 

Br ?m n, BP v 0V .’. I,B, !' a * affl Bio Grande. 

Jflo Nwo U ‘ ■ ’ Brilzl1 13/0 '«•>. (iowlmc to 

“'Sl^ 111 ' 07 " "0. m.. p. over two and a half 
;V' 1U J- l ,r<w l*oro"s inliilnic and nyr. prov <,f 

!>M)'. p : ^ p - 7 ^ ru, " J ' )1,, 'or«. on it. Havel (ship- 
Dranlon, ( Manitoba. Cnnnda. p. 1 r. *jj©• also 

n.’.'n^n* 1-1 °" w> H » , f T "lk. P 2.120. 

B 3.127 ft Mt ‘‘ " r Trjluc - co - K ‘ r ')- J F.8.. alt. 

^iTooa 1 BysholUos - urb - •I'*- Uurhnrn. Bn*.. 

Brandywine Creek. /I. Ch'-der co.. 1M It s A 
kdnj tne Delaware; ba.tle In ) T77 ls.dwe'i; 
British under Howe and Amerlcarw under 
Washington, hitter <lf.h*aP;d. 

SK; ^V"* “ ° n * > n ■ 0,,, " to ’ 

Dranxholme. I In co Normanby. Victoria; also t 

Bros d Or. inbt, C. UreUtn 1m|. ann of Sen, ,*!, |,J 
N^’./de"u *' " < * t A,rictt ' ,u Uuliioa, arm of 
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Bratislava, pi. Czechoslovakia, with university, 
p 93,320. 

Bratsbe’rg, mins, forest dist. of Norway, between 
Oslo and Chriatiausnud. area 5,844 sq. in. 
Brattleboro, i. on Connecticut R., Vt. # U.S.A-, p. 
8.850. 

Braunau, t. Bohemia. Czechoslovakia; scene of 
much lighting in the Thirty Years* War, p. 
8 . 000 . 

Braunhirschen, Indust. dirt. nr. \ leiina. Lower 
Austria, p. 12,000. 

Biaunsberg. t. (uiftg.), nr. Konigsberg. Pruss., p. 

13.250. 

Braunschweig. (See Brunswick.) 

Braun ton, par. in N. Devou. Eng., at mouth of IL 
Taw. 2.340. 

Brava, most S. isl. Cape Verde group, area 45 
sq. in., p. 7.050. 

Bravo del Norte. (See Rio Grande.) 

Bray. jxxr. co. Berks, Eng., nr. Maidenhead, p. 
3.420; also t. in co. Wicklow, I.F.S.. on R. 
Bray, now a pop. wat. pi. (the " Brighton of 
Ireland *'). res. p. 7,520. 

Brazil (3.275.510 sq. m., p. 40.275.0001. Largest 
state in 8. America, ami very little te* in area 
than Europe. Vast forests aud productive 
plains; cap. of the Republic. Klo do Janeiro 
(<7.r.). 

Brazos (050 m.). It. in Texas. U.S.A.. flowing from 
the Staked Plain to the G. of Mexico. 

Brazza, fertile Dalmatian isl. In the Adriatic; silk¬ 
worm culture, p. 25.500. 

Brazzaville, frontier stn. ou Up. Congo R.. Africa, 
nr. Stanley Pool. 

Breadalbane. mountainous dist Iq W. Perthshire, 
Scotl. IP. 2.360. 

Breage, coast por. Cornwall. Eng., nr. Helston. 
Brechin, t. with anc. cathedral, on S. Esk. Forfar. 

Scotl. (one of the Montrose Burghs), p. 8.201. 
Brecknock Beacons (highest peak. 2,910 ft.), mtnt. 

In S. Wales. 5 in. S. of Brecon. 

Brecknockshire, inland co. S. Wales, area 743 sq. 
in.; agricult.. wooded, and miueral (anthracite 
coal), p. 57.771. 

Brecknock, or Brecon, t irb. dirt.. cap. of co. of 
Brecknocksh.. on R. Usk, Wales. p. 5.334. 

Breda, anc. 1. Holland. 30 in. N. Antwerp, p. 
29,047. Fortress, wliich has severul times been 
liesieged. 

Bredasdorp, c/iv. and t. C. of Good Hoj>e. p. 8,787. 
Bredbury, urb. dirt., in Cheshire, Eng., adjoining 
Stockport, p. 10Jj78. 

Bredow, t. gub. of Stettin, Pruas.; (ship-building). 
P. 21.500. 

BreeJe (60 in.). It. in S. Africa, flows Into sea at 
Port Beaufort. St. Sebastian Bay. 

Brcgcuz, t. cap. Vorarlbcrg. Austria, at E. end of 
L. Constance, the Roman Brlgautium; in¬ 
dustrial. p. 7.900. 

Breitenfold, t it. 5) in. N.N.W. Leipzig, luittle, 
1631. also 1042, also “ Battle of the Nations," 
1813. 

Bremen, free rtalr of the Gorman Empire, area 99 
sc|. m.. p. 311.206; cap. c. Bremen, on It. WeM?r. 
one of the ll&nse towns, a busy commercial 
centre, p. 257.023. 

Bromerhaven. nutport of Bremen, the chf. emigra¬ 
tion port of Germany, p. 22.333. 

Brcnta, It. in Italy, flowing (108 in.) from the 
Tyrol to G. of Venice. 

Brentford, urb. dirt., co. t Middlt., Eng., p. 17.039. 
Brentwood, urb. dirt., mkt. /. nr. Chelmsford, co. 
Essex. Eng., p. 7.202. 

Brescia, Industl. t. (with flnecaUiidr.il) in N. Italv, 
cap. of prov. name name. p. 89.022; area of prow 
1,823 8q. in., P. 019,858. 

Breslau, cap. Silesia. Pnis-ia on the Oder (p. 
628.260); Important industries, c<!ucational 
Institutions, and military establishment. 
Brcssay, isl. in Shetland group. Scot!, p. 452. 

Brest, fortified naval jwrt. N.W. Fiance, dep. 
Flnisterre, det>ot of fleet of the Republic, line 
harNnir. had seen much severe fighting, p. 
73.960. 

Brest LitovskJ, fort. t. in GrOdno. Poland, p. 

47.250. 

Bretagne, or Brittany, old prov. of N.W. France. 
Breton, Cape, irt. t>elonging to prov. Nova Scotia, 
separated from mainland by Gut of Canso. 
Fishery hdqrn.. coal-producing and agricultl.; 
area 3,120 sq. m.. chf. t. Sydney. 

Briansk, t. 75 in. W. Orel, Russia, on the Desna R., 
Important industries, p 24,000. 


Brianza# disL of Italy, nr. *L. Como (area 170 sq. 
in.), fav. sum. resort, called u the Garden of 
Lombardy.” 

Bridgend, urb . diet., mkt. t. Glam.. S. Wales, p, 
10O33. 

Bridge o! Allan, uvif. pi. on Allan Water, co. Stir¬ 
ling. Scotl. p. 2.897. 

Bridgeport, spt. Conn., U.SJL, extensive mftg., p. 
146.800. 

Bridge's Pass, over Rocky Mtns.. Wyoming. U.S.A, 

Bridgeton, spt. Cumberland co.. New Jersey. 
U.S.A., p. 15,700. 

Bridgetown, cap (on W. coast) Barbados, W.I., p. 
10,048. 

Bridgewater Canal (38 m.). Manchester-Runcom- 
I^igh. Passes over Manchester Ship Canal by 
swing bridge at Barton. 

Bridgnorth, mun. bor.. Shropsh., Eng., on R. 
Severn, nr. Shrewsbury, castle several times 
besieged, p. 5.151. 

Bridgwater, mftg. t. Mass., U.S.A., nr. Boston, p. 
9,100; also several smaller t.’s in U.S.A. and 
Canada. 

Bridgwater, mun. bor. and port on R. Parret, 
Somerset. Eng. near where Battle of Sedge- 
moor was fought, p. 17.130. 

Bridlington, mun. bor.. (important fishery and 
water, pi.) on fine bay. K.tt. Yorks, 10 in. S.E. 
of Scarborough, p. 19.704. 

Bridport, rmm. bor.. mkt. t. and port on R. Brit, 
Dorset. Eng.. roi»e-inakiug. p. 5.917. 

Briec, t. in dep. Flnisterre, W. France, nr. Quhu- 
per, p. 6 , 010 . 

Brie*. cigar mftg. t. on R. Oder, Pruss., Silesia; 
military castle, p. 23,100. 

Briel, or Brill, fortified spt. on Voom Isl.. R. Mass, 
s. Holland. 

Brienz (p. 2.900), t. on Lake B. (length 81 m., 
breadth 3 m.). cantou Bern. Switz. 

Brierfleld, urb. dist in Lancs., Eng., nr. Burnley, 
P. 7.696. 

Brierley Hill, urb. dist.. mftg. t. Staff., Eng., on IL 
Stour, p. 14.344. 

Brleuc, St., c. on Gouet H. dep. COtes-du-Nord, 
France, p. 17.950. 

Brigantine Isl., trat. j>!., N.J., U.S.A.. nr. Atlantic 
City. 

Brigg. urt>. dirt. mkt. f. Lines., Eng., agricultl. dist., 
p. 4.019. 

Brigham, Industl. t. on R. Derwent. Cumberland. 
Eng., p. 070; also t. in Utah. U.S.A. 

Brighouse, mun. bor.. mftg. t. W.lt. Yorks, nr. 
Huddersfield, p. 19.756. 

Bright t. In Victoria, co. Delatite. p. (dist.) 21.243. 

Brightllngsea, urb. dirt., on R. Colne. Essex. Eng.. 
P. 4.145. 

Brighton, co. bor.. ir at. pi., Sussex. Eng., 50 m. S. of 
London, p. 147.427. 

Brighton, iraf. pi. on Tort Philip Bay, nr. Mel¬ 
bourne, Victoria, p. 21.243. There are several 
other .small towns of this name in various parts 
of the world. 

Brighton, New, traf. pi. at mouth of R. Mersey, 3 
m. from Liverpool, p. 8.700. 

Brindaban, a " Holy City " on R. Jmnna. Muttra 
dist. United P.. India, p. 20.500. 

Brindisi, spt. and cathedral (. in S. Italy, prov. of 
Lecce, on Adriatic, i»u>ort. pt. of emliarkatioti. 
ou overland route to the East, p. 22,750. 

Brisbane, cap. of Gueenalaml. Australia, ou It 
Brisbane. p. 202.699. 

Brisbane Downs, N.8.W. (sometimes called Monaro 
Plains). 70 m. long. 2.000 ft. above sea. 

Brisbane Water, harbour receiving R. Ilawkcsbury, 
nr. Sydney. N.S.W. 

Bristol, co. U>r. % and rpt. Gloueestersh., Eng., on 
Lower Avon, great bhippiug trade, p. 396018; 
nl.-o several small towns in U.S.A. 

Bristol Channel, au arm of the Atlantic, between 8. 
coa.st of Wales and the co.\s of Somerset and 
Devon. 

Britain (or British Empire) forms with its colonies, 
dependencies, protectorates. and spheres of in¬ 
fluence the largest State In the world. Total 
area over twelve mil. sq. m.; p. 400.000,000. 

Britannia Isl., one of the loyally group in Pacific. 

British Baluchistan. (See Baluchistan.) 

British Central Africa Protectorate. (See Nyasa- 
land Protectorate.) 

British Columbia, colony In Brit. N. America, 
Western prov. of the Dominion of Canada, area 
355,855 sq. m.. p. 630,000, priuc. t., Victoria, 
Vancouver Isl. 
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British East Africa, extensive terr. on E. coast of 
Africa, Including Kenya Colony and Prot., 
Tanganyika Terr, (formerly German E. Africa), 
Uganda Prot., together with the islands of Zanzi¬ 
bar and Pemba, all dealt with under their re¬ 
spective headings. 

British Guiana, on N. coast of S. America, area 
89.480 eq. m.; p. 305,750. excluding aborigine*; 
cap. Georgetown. 

British Honduras, Brit. Col. in Central America, on 
B. of Honduras, area 8,598 *>q. m., p. 50.000; cap. 
Belize. 

British India. (See India.) 

British North America, name formerly used for 
what Is now known as Newfoundland and the 
Dominion of Canada (q. r.). 

British North Borneo, protectorate, area 31,100 sq. 
m., p. over 200.000; ch. t. Snndukan. 

British South Africa.—By the South Africa Act of 
1909 effecting the Union of South Africa, the 
Cape of Good Hope. Natal. Zululaml. the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State (q.c.), are 
Joined In one legislative union, provision being 
made for the admission of Rhodesia and other 
territories later. 

British South-West Africa, former German terr.. S. 
of Port. W. Africa, now administered by the 
Union under a mandate from the league of 
Nat lone, dated December 17. 1920. Windhoek 
la the cap. 

British West Africa, Include** the Gambia. Sierra 
Leone, I^agos, Gold Coast, and Nigeria; parts of 
Togoland and Cameroon* are Included. 

Briton Ferry, urb. dirt., p. at the mouth of U. Neath 
H. Wales, p. 9.170. 

British West Indies (See Bahamas, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Leeward Is., Trinidad, Windward Is., 

etc.) 

Brittany, prop, and former govt, of N.W. France, 
the Koinan Armorica. 

Brive. or Brives, t. in Corrtze dep.. France, lmpt. 
truiUe* and straw-work trade, p. 18 OOO. 

Brlxen, fort. t. In Tyrol, on the Bremer Pass, silk- 
wonn and wine growing dint., p. ft.250. 

Brtxham, urb. diet., teal. pi. in S. Devon. Eng., p. 
8.147. 

Brixton, 8.W. residential did. of London. F.ng. 

Broach or Bharuch, an ancient c.of Gujerat. India, 
P. 43.000. 

Broadford, ril. In Isle of Skye. Scotl.. on R. and 
Bay of name name; also t. In Victoria. 

Broad Mtns., a ridge in Penn., U.S.A., Schuylkill 
co . rich iu coal. 

Broad River (200 in ). In N. and S. Carolina, 
U.K.A.; rising In the Blue Ridge, and Joining the 
Saluda at Columbia. 

Broadstain, urb. diet., eraei'le retort, nr. Rams¬ 
gate. Kent. Eng., p. 12.748. 

Brocken, highest pi. (alt. 3.746) of Ilartz mtns.. 
Prundari Saxony. Germany; Roman Moum 
B ructeru*; romantic witch legend* and fumous 
Hi»ertrHl Illusion. 

Brockton, busy lioot mftg. Man*., U.S.A.. p. 
ft4.000 (one-fourth foreign born). 

Brockvllle, t. and i»ort of entry on it. 8t. Lawrence. 
Out. Cun., p. 9.550. 

Brod, f. of Slavonia. Jtitfo-Slavla, nr. Save R., good 
transit trade, p. 7.950. 

Brodick, i ret. pi.. In Arran, Firth of Clyde. W. 
HcotL, p. 1 . 160 . 

Brody, Important commercial t. In Galicia, Uk¬ 
raine. p. 18 . 000 . 

Broken Bay, inlet of Pacific, 29 m. N. of Sydney. 
N.8.W. 

Broken Hill, Imr»orta!it ►liver mining f. In N.H.W ; 
925 in. W. of hydiivy ; also commercial centre In 
N. Khode»da. 

Bromberg, Iron-work* t., Poland, nr. the R. 
Vistula, p. 67.09ft. 

Bromborough, urb. diet., Cheshire, Lng., p. 
2.050. 

Bromley, rnun. bor.. Kent. Eng., ft in. K. of Croy¬ 
don; u resident lu) suburb of I/mdoii. p. 40J18. 

Brompton. 8.W. tub. diet . of Ixmdon. 

Bromarrove. urb. diet., old inkt.'/. 13 in. 8. W. of Bir¬ 
mingham. In Worccetcndi.. Lug.. button-making. 
P. 9J20. 

Bromwich, Wegt. go. for. mftg. f. SUfT*.. Lng., 4 
•fj- N.W. Birmingham. p. 81 281 . 

Bromyard, urb. dist.. mkt. t. on R. Froine, Here- 
forddi.. Kng.. p. 1 Jjll. 

Brookline, eulm. t. nr. Boston. Macs., U.B.A., 
numerous Hue viliae. p. 47.600. 

H 
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Brooklyn, c. at W. end of Long Lsl.. U.S.A.. opi*>- 
Bitc N.Y., with which It is connected by a nusp. 
bridge across East R.; p. of the extended dlst. of 
the c. formerly forming King's co., 2.018.35C; 
Brooklyn is mainly residential, but has numer¬ 
ous mftg. and commercial interests. 

Broom, loch on N.W. coast of Ross and Cromarty, 
Scotl. 

Broseley, mkt. t on R. Severn. Shropshire. Eng., 
13 in.. S.E. of Shrewsbury. p. 3.700. 

Brothers. The. a group of rocky ielrts in G. of Aden, 
at entr. to Str. of Bab-el-mandeb. 

Brotton, t. N.R. Yorks. Eng., nr. Guislx>rough. p. 
3.730. 

Brough, mkt. 1. in Westmorland, Eng., nr. 
Kirkby-Stephen. p. 650. 

Broughton, urb. diet . lines., p. 1.744. 

Broughton Bay, inlet on E. coast of Corea. N. of 
Port Lazaref and Gensan; also a bay at N. end 
of Siimishi lsl., one of the Kuriles. (nev. 

Broughton Creek, t. in N.S.W.. 109 in.. S. of Syd- 

Broughton-in-Furness, mkt. t. N.W. Lancs*., nr. 
Ulverston; iron and copper mines; p. 1.100. 

Broughty Ferry, t. and u*af. pi. on Firth of Tay. 31 
m. E. Dundee. Scotl. p. 11.180. 

Brownhllls, urb. did., colliery and mftg. t. Stalls., 
6 in. N. Walsall. Eng., p. 1S.3G8. 

Brown Mt.. 1C.000 ft., one of the " Rockies." Br. 
Columbia; also name of a sink t. In pig and dairy 
farming dlst., on Benbooka R.. N.S.W., nr. 
Condelo. 

Brownsville, f. and port on Rio Grande. Texas. 
U.S.A., p. 23.000. 

Broxburn, min. t. Linlithgow Scotl. p. 7.820. 

Brozzi. 1. nr. Florence, on the Arno. Italy, p. 

12 . 000 . 

Bruar. K. Perth*.. Scotl. with famous falls, an 
nfllt. R. Garry. (p. 1.70(1 

Brufl, mkt. (. nr. KHmallock, co. Kerrv. I.K.S., 

Brnge*, cap. of W. Flanders. Belgium. 14 rn. E. of 
Ostend; lace factories and many line old bldgs., 
p. 54.308. 

Brugg, l. In Swltz.. canton Aargau: the ** Prophet's 
Uiwn " of the Reformation, p. 1.575. 

Brunei, dale in N.W. Borneo, former sultanate; 
area abt. 4,000 sq. m., p. abt. 25,454 of who n 
10,000 live In the cap., also called Brunei The 
State Is now under British protection. 

Brunl. iel. off S.E. Tasmania, area 140 sq. m. 

Bninn (Brno), cap. of Czecho slovakia, fortified t. 
(cloth mftg ). 90 in. N. Vienna, on R. Schwartza, 
p. 221.422. Bnum has been many times lw 
eleged. and wits occupied by Napoleon In 1*05. 
and by the Prussians In 186ft. I dlst. 

Brunneston, l. in S. lsl. of New Zealand, colliery 

Brunswick, ejd. la Georgia. U.8.A., and the name 
of several sin. tns. In U.S.A. and Australia. 

Brunswick. 1. Victoria. Australia, p. 44.470. 

Brunswick, former German Duchy (1.418 sq. m., 
P. 480,699), agricultural, mineral, and ufforevtcd, 
with much mountainous country. Including 
inurtt of the Harlz range; cap. Brunswick, on 
K. Ocker. many mnnfb*.; p. 139.639. 

Brunswick, New, maritime prw. of Canada, area 
27.985 sq. in., p. 3H8.092, cap. Fredericton, 
largest c. St. John (q.v.). 

Bnisa. or Bruwa, c. In Asia Minor. 60 m. S. Con¬ 
stantinople. the anc. Pruss und present cap. of 
vilayet of Bnisa; produce* wines and fruits, 
and mftg. rari»et* and tapestry; p. 110 . 000 . 
Wu* cap. of Hlthynia Just prior to the Christluu 
Era. and later for a time of the Ottoman 
Empire; p. of the prov. 1. 020 . 800 . mainly 
Moslems. The dlst has great minerul wealth. 

Brussels, cap. of Belgium, on It. Henne, 30 in. 
H. of Antwerp. Contains inuny Imposing bldgs., 
and 1* of much Induct. Importance. Its carpets, 
lace, and other textile products being world- 
famous. p. (with suburljs) 084.870. 

Brux, t. 11 m. K.W. Teplltz. Bolienda. on rly. from 
Brogue to Pilsen; many nmiift*. p. 22.500. 

Bryher, one of the Scllly iels. (2 in. long) off the 
coast of Cornwall. Eng. 

Brynmawr, vil. with famous Iodic*' coll nr. Phila¬ 
delphia, Penn., U.S.A.; also urb. diet. In E. 
Brecon, Wales, nr. Aljcrguvcnny (extensive Iron 
works), p. 8.002. (factories, p. 7.247. 

Brzezany. t. Galkin. Ukraine, garrison and leather 

Bua, Dalmathin isl. lu Adriatic Hea. opposite Truu, 
p. 4,000. The anc. Bom or Bavo. a pi of banish¬ 
ment under the Roman Emperor*. 

Bucolon, I., Luzon, Philippine*. 20 in. N.W. of 
Manila, p. 11.250. 
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Bucaramanga, t. in min. dist of Santander, 
Colombia, p. 41.000. 

Buccaneer Archipelago, group of isls. in the Indian 
Ocean, off N.W. coast of Australia. 

Buccleuch, vltn In co. Selkirk. Scotl., Included In 
Ettrick par. 

Buchan, Bullers or Boilers of, dangerous rocks on 
Aberdeenah. coast. Scotl.. S. of Buchan Ness. 
Buchan Ness, C. nr. Peterhead. E. Scotland. 
Bucharest, or Bukarest, cap . of Kumania. on R. 
Dembovitza. Great coinmrcl. and rly. centre; 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, but 
has often suffered siege nud capture, p. 308,937. 
Bucho^ lace-making t. in Saxony. 18 m. S. of 
Chemnitz. p. 8.500. 

Buckau, Industl. t. nr. Magdeburg, Saxony, p. 
— 0 , 100 . 

Bucklastleigb. urb. dist.. 8. Devon, nr. Totnc*. 

Eng., p. 2.406 [Fife. Scotl.. p. 17.643. 

Buckhaven, Methil, etc., t. on Firth of Forth, co. 
Buckie, ilsh. t co. Banff, Scotl., p. 8.920. 
Buckingham, mun. bor.. Bu«'ks. Eng., ou R. Ouse; 

milk condensing, p. 3.0S2. 

Buckinghamshire. Eng.. S. Midland agr. co.. area 
8Q. in., between Thames and Ouse R.*s. p. 
271 £65. 

Buckley, urb. dist.. Flint. Wales, p. C.900. 

Bucyms, t. on Sandusky R., Ohio. U.S.A. (machine 
mftg.). p. 9.900. 

Budapest, twin-cap. of Hungary. Buda on right 
hank and Pest on left liavik of Danube. 170 ni. 
from Vienna: P. 1.184,160. Many line build¬ 
ings and institutions. Wine inanuf. chief 
industry. 

Budaun, c. United Provs., India. RohUkliand div., 
has ruins of Immense fort and mosque, p. 38,500. 
B ^wan f Mtns. In Coast Range. N.S.W., alt. 

Bude, or Budehaven, picturesque vil. E. Cornwall. 

Eng., p. 1.020. [Eng I» 3 162 

BudlelRh Salturton. urb. dirt., i vat. pi. K. Devon! 
Buano. industrl. f. nr. Bologna, Italy, p. 17.250. 
Budukhshan, or Badakhshan, terr. In Afghan Tur¬ 
kestan. p. 05.000. 

Budwcis, or Budojovico. t. on Moldau R.. E. 
Bohemia, Czecbo-Slovakia; principal com¬ 
mercial centre of S. Bohemia, many manufac¬ 
tures. p. 43.961. (Chester Eng 

BuJworth. Great, par. adjoining Northwlcii, co! 
Buenaventura, spt. iu Colombia on C'boco Bay 
loasp; Ulso t. in Mexico, HU m. N.W. of 
Chilhuahua. 

Buena Vista, ril. In State of Coahuila. Mexico, 
wmre Amencau force under Gen. Taylor de- 
feated Mcxicaiw in 1S47 with heavy slaughter. 
Buon Ayre, Dutch \\ .1., isle oil Venezuelan coast 
Buenos Ayros, the Federal cap. of Argentina. Is the 
laue^t c. in the S. hemisphere, p. 2.900.000. It 
L a great port on the W. side of the La Plata 
estuary. I he prov. lias an area of 117.777 go 

broviilclnJ cap.°* - 000 - 105 - ^ «■* * the 

Krie ' s,cte * «>f nipid growth 
M ! p ^9 l,,,,icrc ial imiK)i - ante, p. 506.775; 
a {'° K. 111 Natal and It. in *1 oiintrssee, l» S V • 

Si ft 1 "’ ° f WvlJta « Kau * c * Victoria, 'alt! 

R ;* \ rib : of nnK-pcr <310 in. long) In Ukraine. 
Buka, industrl. t. Colombia. Cauca State, p. 32.000 

*' ^ m ‘ W - uf France. Italy! 
Buclawton. urb. dist.. Cheshire. Eng.. p. 1.631 
AdeSc?“’. S, UU '- Aujtralia - >‘ r 

BuUenzorg, t. and pruc. Java, part of Dutch 
ni-liiency of Batavia, area 1.417 -q m . In the i 

E huilra rCSldC:i thU tiov - UtaL ,A Dutch I 

bSt e (& sssssr*™- ^ zia - 1 

“SM°o?«me n^ne W - C0Mt ° f Konra * *«* 
Bukkur, fortifle.1 i.«I. Sind, where ry. crosses i; 
Indai. in Shikapur dist. 

Bukowina, front, prov. Kumania. area 4,030 «q 
m p. 800 . 008 . cap. Cxemowitz. q> 

Buhk, port and tub. of Cairo, formerly contained 
d , e I l Y n, ’ UB national Museum, now at Gtzeh 
Bulandahahr. United Provs., India, between It. 

Ganges and Jumna, in Meerut div. 

Bulawayo, (. in S. Rhodesia, S. Africa, p. 8.500. 
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Buldana. t .In Berar-Hy derated dir.. India. 
Buldur, or Bordor. f. In vilayet of Konl. Asia Minor. 

linra weaving and leather tanning, p. 12.200. 
BTWTla, area 40.656 eq. m.. p. 4,801.440: 

between Serbia (Jugo-Slavia) and the 
Black Sea; Independent kingdom. Produces 
cereals, tobacco and textiles. Cap. Sofia, eh. 

e ne ™y country to surrender 
In,the Great War. Sept. 30th. 1918. 

n^ n f t0n * n o b - ^-.Warwick.. Eng., p. 2,749. 
BnlJa, co. Bourke. Viet,, p. (dirt.) 2.508. 

Biriier R., Nelson prov.. South Isl., New Zeabnd. 
falls to Pacific at Westport: also mtn.. one of 
Dividing Range In V ictoria. alt. 5.934 ft. 

Bl vir^! 1 f 1 (a /? t -#°. f 5 ccoquan R ) 111 n.e. 

\ irginia. two Confed. vict. 1861-1803. 

BU Rramly'creek.^ E ' Melbourae - Viet., on 

Knnt.ln ^a’ B ? mbaT - Indl °- P- 13.350. 
Afri^’ dlan,ond m - Kimberley, S. 

? f part of Kaahmlr - also known as 
r.iV ts ? 1 1 l ' V [Tiijet. alt. 11.300 ft, 

Bul-Tul, mtn. pass between Kashmir and Little 
B anbury, sp(„ w. Australia, 112 ni. S. Perth: 

Rnnittu— , , ^ „ [sugar factories. 

industrl. t on Burnett K.. Queensland; 
Bundanoon. t. in co. Canada. N.S.W., 05 in. S.W. 
or Sydney. [Sydnev 

j* N.S.W., 323 m. X. 

Bimdelkhand, dist.. partly Brit, partly nat.. in N. 

between Jmnua and Chnmbal R., area 
s 0.5j 9 sq. m. ; p. over 3.500.000. The native 
IKtfa a . rc uader the Central India Agency, the 
British in the United Provs. Govt. 

Bander Abbas. (Sec Bander Abbas.) 

p f - S 'V- ponewl. LF.8..P. 1.050. 
Bondroes, fish, vil co. Leitrim, nr. Buudoran. I.F.S. 
Bungaree, t co. Grant. Vict.. p. (dist.) 3.013. 
Bungay, urb. dist., mkt. t. on M'aveaey R.. Suffolk. 
Eng., p. 3 . 008 % fi> (dist ) S ih7 

Bunker°Hill' n» V,ct * 98 n, ‘ N ‘ Mdbourae. 

B ma ! V bar r' to 1 w “* uow l ,art ot Boston, 

Bult,e 17 Juue - 1775 * Between 
Amor, aud Brit. nin 

Rnn^f,' 0 ^- n ,\ kt , L OI > B ‘»>- Eng., p! 

Bunriau, f. on It. Jser. I’ruisn. Silesia, nr. Liegnitz. 

Burano, isl. In Adriatic. 5 in. N.E. of Venice; t. 

on the lagoon, p. 7.300. (land r 

» R - !. u Queensland, flows into Clcve- 

R.^nn /c C, 'b l ". fcco "-* “ r -, Edinburgh, lime 
r,^ 2^JS^.Bordwan.i (burning Industry. 
Bure. R Norfolk (50 iu.) trib. of Yare. 

B urg, cioth mftg f. Press.. Saxony. 13 in. from 
Magdeburg, industry founded by French 
Protestant exiles, p. 23.2(H). 

Burga3. port on G. of B., Black Sea, coast of S. 
Bulgaria tine barlwur. goint trade, p. 22.272. 

UU v?To 73 U * UTb ' diSt " “ r " Br ^ btou * *$u***. Bug., 

Burghead,"fish. f. nr. Elgin, Scot!.. P . 1.253. 
Burghersdorp. t. in Cape Colony, 030 in. N. of 
Cai>e fown. 

Burgh-in-tho-Marsh, mkt. t. nr. SpiLsby. Line., 

n ^ ' v -.}• 3uo * (place of Tell. 

Burglen. ni. nr. Altorf cant. Uri, Swiu. Birth- 
Burgo-do-Osma. t. nr. ftuia in Spain, p. 3.400. 
Burgos, prov. Old Caatile. Spain, area 5,480 wj. 
m.. p :>45.156; cap. Burgos city on Arianznn 
it.; tine cathedral; and good trade lu paper, 
gloves, etc., p. 30.400. 

Burgundy, famous wine dist. E. France; formerly 
a prov. (cap. Dijon). 

Burhanpur. t. on Tapil R.. Cent. Provs., India; 

importaut traiie, p. 31.000. 

Burigcnga, /*.. Bengal, Dccca dist. formerly main 
chan, of Gauges. 

Burin, spt. Newfoundland. W. of Placentia B. 

Burke, cxtciiPive pastoral dist. Queensland, 
betweeu Mitchell aud NVwt Reuneilv di-»u. 
Burktown, po«t t. ou Allxirt 1L. N. Quecik»land, 
1.500 in. N.W. of Brisbane. 

Burley-ln-Wharfedale, urb. dist. W.R. Yorks. Eng., 
nr. Otley, p. 3.060; also par. ou N.W. of Leeds, 

P. 3.850. 

Burlington, c.. cap. Des Moines co., on bluffs of 
Mississippi K.. Iowa, p. 27.000; also port on E. 

Hide L. Champlain. VL, coutiiining tlie State 
University, p. 25.000; also some thirty other 
small t.’s of same name in U.S.A. There Is a 
village called Burlington, too, in Canada on 
L. Ontario. 
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Burma, India's largest prov ., having a total area of 
230.839 sq. m. and a p. of 13.205,564, and 
forming most westerly part of Further India. 
Greatest R. the Ira wadi; cap. (Lower Burma) 
Rangoon, (Upper Burma) Mandalay. Chief 
product rice; there are valuable expanses of 
teak forest; and precious stones, gold, silver 
and copper exist In places to a considerable 
extent. 

Burnham, par. nr. Maidenhead. Berks. Eng. (p. 
11 , 800 ); containing the picturesque public 
woodland. " Burnham Beeches also wat. pi. 
nr. Bridgwater on Somerset coast, p. (of par.) 
3.970; also Burnham Thorpe. Nelson's birth¬ 
place, vil. in Norfolk, nr. Holkhain; also 
numerous other parishes in different parts of 
Gt. Britain, and various 8ml. t.’s in the U.S.A.; 
also dist. 20 in. fr. Christchurch. In the S. isl. of 
New Zealand. 

Bumham-on-Crouch, urb. dirt., Essex. Eng., p. 
3J95. [5.120. 

Burnham-on-Sea, urb. dist., Somerset, Eng., p. 

Bumlft, t. in Tasmania, 100 m. N.W.of Launceston. 

Burnley, co. bor. % mftg., weaving and imn-wkg. and 
colliery f., 20 m. E. Preston, co. Lancaster, Eng., 
p. 98 ,259 

Burntisland, traf. pi. on F. of Forth. East Fife. 
Scotl.; nr. Kirkaldy. p. 5.389. 

Burntwood, l. and tndustr). par. nr. Lichfield, 
Staffs., Eng., p. 6,600. 

Burra. E. and W., two of Shetland Isis.. Scotl., 
Included In the par. of Bressay. 

Burra Burra, copi>er mining dist. in S. Australia. 
100 in.. N. Adelaide. 

Burrard Inlet, Brit. Coluin., off G. of Georgia; 
on it Is Vancouver, tenninal port of C.P.R. 

Burray Isl., one of the Orkneys, Scotl., in South 
Ronaldsliay par. 

Burriana, t. on K. Bechla (nr. the sea), prov. 
Caatcllon, Spain, orange growing district, p. 
12.360. 

Burrillvlile, t. In Providence, Rhode Isl., U.S.A., 
!>. 8,606. (Scotl. 

Burrow Head, C. on S.E. coast of Wlfftownsh., 

Burrowa, dist. In N.S.W., 225 m. S.W. of Sydney. 

Burrumbeet Lake (with sin. Isl. settlement), in 
Rll*>n co., Viet., 113 in. N.W. of Melbourne. 

Burry Port, urb. dist. on estuary or inlet of Car¬ 
marthen Bay, Wales, with lighthouse, p. 5.752. 

Buncough, par. nr. Llvenuol, S.W. Lone*., Eng.; 
remains of Priory, p. 3.000. (p. 45.100. 

Burslem, t. In great jittery centre. Staffs.. Eng.. 

Burton-In-Kendal, mkt. t. Westmorland. Eng., 
P. 2.840. 

Burton-on-Trent, co. lor., rnftg. t. hi S.W. Derby 
and K. Staffs., Eng.; Immense breweries, p. 
49.485. 

Burtscheld, mftg. suburb of Aix-la-Chupelle. 
Prussia, produces cloth, needlea, etc., and has 
sorne famous mineral springH. p. 15.250. 

Burujlrd, t. of Persia, in prov. of Irak-AJemi, 02 
in. S.E. of Uumadan, p. 21,000. 

Burwood, til. nr. Sydney. N.S.W., also t. nr. New¬ 
castle, N.S.W., and vil. nr. Mellxjumc. Victoria. 

Bury. eo. bor., cotton mftg. t. S.E. Lanca.. 10 in. 
from Manchester, p. 58.180. 

Bury 6t. Edmunds, mun. l*>r., anc. t. in I. of Ely. 
W. Suffolk, cap. of Ea^t Anglia. monastic 
remains, p. 10.708. 

Buaaco, hamlet In BJcra. nr. Coimbra. Portugal; 
battle 1810, Wellington defeated Muslim. 

Busby, t. 7 in. S. of Glasgow, on White Cart R.. 
p. 2,420. 

Busca. t. Piedmont. Italy, on R. Mulra, p. 9,750. 

Buahey, urb. dist., Herts, Eng., p. 11J243 

Btnhlre, or Bander Bushar, port of Persia, on the 
Far* coaat of Pcntlan G.. the seat of the governor 
of the Gulf ports, p. 22.000. 

Bushmills, mkt. t. co. Antrim. N Ireland, nr. Port- 
rudi and the Giant's Causeway, p. 1.325. 

Bussa, or Boussa. native f. in Nigeria, British W. 
Africa, nr. where Mungo Park brat hi* life In 
1805. 

BuauJtcn, or Vane, t. hi S.W. of W. Australia, 144 
in. from Perth. (Italy, p. 8.550, 

Busseto, lndustrl f. nr. Parma, on 11. Ongina. 

Bunorah. (See Basra.) 

Bustard Bay, inlet on of Queennland, 

Australia, with lighthouse off Bustard Head. nr. 
Rockhampton. 

Bustehrad, mkt. t. In Bohemia. C*< ho-Hlovakla, 
in coalfield dist. (extensive Imperial brewery), 
P. 3.570. 


Bute, isl. in F. of Clyde. Scot!.; part of the insular 
co. Inc. Bute. Arran, the two Cuinhracs (Gt. and 
Little), Pladda, Inchmamock. and Holy Isle. 
Bute proi>er Is 16 in. long and 3 to 5 m. braid, 
p. 12 . 800 . while the entire county has u p. of 
18.822. Rothesay (q.r.) Is the cap. of Bute 
Isl. and the co. t. Kyles of Bute is the name 
of the strait between the isl. and Argyllsh. 

Butler, t. 25 in. N. PitUbury. Pa., U.S.A. (glass 
mftg.). p. 23.600. 

Butt of Lewis, promontory with lighthouse at N. 
end of isl. of Lewis. Hebrides. Scot!. 

Butte, largest c. in Montana. U.S.A., centre of 
greatest copper-mining region in the world, p. 
39.400. 

Buttermere, rif. and picturesque L., Cumln-rland, 
Eng. The L. is 11 in. long, and 2 in, wide. 

Butterworth, pi. adjoining Rochdale. Lancs., Eng. 

Buttevant, mkt. f. co. Cork, I.F.S., on K. Aw beg. 
p. 2,470. 

Buturlinovka, busy tannery t. Voronezh govt. 
Russia, nr. Bobrov, on the great highway to 
Saratov. p. 25.000. 

Buxar, or Baxar. fortified f. on Ganges, nr. Benares, 
Bengal, India; here in 1764 British force under 
Hector Munro defeated native army. 

Buxton, mun. bor., wat. pi. in the High Peak dist. 
of Derhytdi..Eng., p. 15,353'. alt. 1 . 000 ft. aln>ve 
sea level. AL*o t. in York co., Maine. U.S.A.; 
ids/) pasU)ral diat. in Victoria. GO m. N.E. of 
Mellroume. 

Buyukdere, or Bujukerdere, summer resort on Bos¬ 
phorus. 10 in. N. Constantinople. 

Buzeu. f. in Rumania, ch. of ili<t. same name. SO 
in. from Bucharest. Fine old cathedral. p. 
29.483. (U.S.A. 

Buzzard's Bay, Inlet of the Atlantic. S.E. of Mass.. 

Byblos, f. in Nile delta. Egypt, S. of BubastU (the 
modern Tel-ltafttn). 

Byelostock, t. Grodno, Lithuania, woollen factories, 
p. 65.000. 

Byers Grwen. par. nr. Bishop Auckland. Durham. 
Eng., P. 2.900. (1.510. 

Byfleet, vil. W. Surrey, nr. Guildford. Eng., p. 

Byron C., the most easterly pt. of Australia, on the 
Pacific coast of N.S. W., a little S. of the Ouceua- 
l«Uid border line. 

C 

Cabagan, f. in N. extremity of Luzon. Philippine 
Isis., 20 m. N.W. of Hagan, p. 12,500. 

Cabatuan. f. of Ponay, Philippine IhLs., p. 18,500. 

Cabex, or Gabes. */>(. of Tunis, on G. of Cubes. L 00 
in. 8. of Tunis city, p. 12.250. 

Cabeza del Buey. «ml. l. Spain, 86 m. E.S.E. of 
Ba/lnjoti. p. 7.750. 

Cabo Frio, *pl. Bnizil, nr. C. Frio. p. 5.620. 

Cabot Strait, entrance to G. of S. Jjiwrence be¬ 
tween C. Breton Isl. and Newfoundland. 

Cabra, (. Spain. 30 in. S.E. of Cordova, with college 
Olid other Import, institutions, p. 15.150. 

Cabrera, one of Balearic Isis, in the Mediterranean, 

9 in. S. of Majorca, a penal settlement. 

Cabrlel. /(., Spain (130 in.) trib. of Jucur In New 
CasUle. 

Cabul. (.SVc Kabul.) 

Cacapon. !(., W. Va.. U.S.A. (130 in.), fulls into the 
Potomac*. 

Cucerex, pruv. of W. Spain, area 7.067 sq. m. # 
pasUual and silk rearing (decaying), cap. of 
same name; largest bull ring in Spain, p. (of 
prov.) 424.478, (of city) 13.500. The ano. 
Cast ru ('axilla. 

Cachar, dist. of Assam. India; mout flourlhhing 
centre of tea-growing In India. 

Cachoeiru, i. nr. Bahia. Brazil, gold mine**. p. 4.870. 

Codder, t. co. Lanark, Scotl., 5 in. N. of Glasgow, 
P. 19.192. 

Caddo, />. N. Texas. U.S.A., 20 in long. 

Codenabbla, on L. of Como, Lombunly, beautiful 
rrsort. opposite Bellaggio. 

Coder Idrix. min. Merioneth*))., Wales, alt. 2.929 ft. 

Caderousxc, f. on R. Rhone. \ aucluse dcp.. France, 
p. 3.300. 

Cudiz, maritime pr<ee. in rt. Spain, area 2.834 nq. 
in., p. 475,593; cap. of name name. c. on L>l. of 
i>eon; aher ry, cork. fruit. Halt; p. 63,101. 

Cadore, or Pleve dl Cadore. t. N. Italy, nr. Bclluno. 
birthplace of Titian, p. 4.050. 

Caen, c. cap. <lcp. <^alviid«>s. Franco, fine church 
and abbey. Uriah of Willlain the Conqueror; 
iron ore extensively exported, p. 53.743. 
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Caergwrle, t. in-Flint. Wales, nr. Wrexham, ruined 
castm, p. 1,520. 

Caerleon, urb. diet .. Monmouthsh.. 'Eng., on R. 
Rusk. p. 2.326 . 

Caerphilly, urb. di*t.. Glam.. S. Wales, busy coal 
and iron centre, p. 35,760. 

Cwsarea, c. of Cappadocia. Asia Minor, the modern 
Kalsariyeh, p. 50.000; once the residence of the 
Roman govr. of Palestine, now busy trade 
centre. 

Caffrarla. (See Kaffraria.) 

Cagayan, prov. of Luzon. Philippine Tala., p. 05.000. 
Cagii, t. Central Italy, pror. of Pesaro and Urblno. 
p. 10,250. 

Cagliari. Italian prov., comprising S. half of 
Sardinia, area 5.179 nq. m.. p. 538.270: cap. on 
Day at S. end of is!., flue cathedral and univer- 
sity; p. 61.175. 

Cags ^J^L ln Albar prov - Luzon. Philippine Ish.. 
P. 20,000. ( D f o °49 ft 

C ? ’ 8 Cork , anfl Kerri-, highest 
Cahabon, t. Guatemala, nr. Cohan, p. 6.350. 

Caher, mkt t. co. Tipperary. I.F.S..on R. Suir; 

anc. castle and abl»ey; p. 2.520 
Caherconree, m in. co. Kerry. I.F.S., alt. 2.790 ft. 
Cahlr * *• ° n Valent la Harbour, co. Kerry. I.F.3.. 

^ » Ballycarbery Castle. 

Cahirsiveon, n/. on R. Valencia, nr. Cahlr. I.F.S 

u°^i Fn \ nce - ™ p - of Lot; dye works! 
distilleries, ehoes factories; p. 14 040 

Ca ^l« n « sugar-shipping port of central Cuba. p. 

Caicos, or Caycos, group of w. India Isis . denen- 
dency of Jamaica, total p. 5.250 

,n i USA - F- Mexican Gulf, 

cairnaple, min. Linlithgow. Scot!., alt 1 498 ft 

in co. Abenleen. ScotL. nr! Huntly. 
Ca^nKorm, min.. Inverness and Banff., ScoU., alt. 

4,034. 

Queensland. on Trinity Ray. 900 m. 
Brisbane; hugar. gold. tin. timber; 

P. .5,600. 

Calrntou!. mfn.. Inverness and Aberdeensh 
Scotl., alt. 4.241 ft. 

Cairo, the busy oip. of modem Egypt on R. bank 
of Nile; p .790.1139: also t. Italy, nr. Savona; 
aMo c. III., 1- .8.A., conll. of Mississippi and Ohio 
extensive traffic; p. 13,400. * 

Calstor. mkt. t. N. Llncolnsh.. nr. Brigg, Eng d 
7.500; also village (with mined cisti^nn 
\ anuouth. on Norfolk coast, p. 2.060. 

Caithness, y. Scotl.. most northern part of main- 

fttfrStJ'tM “• ch - t -' a Wick and 

C T&£*'* L L Ital> ’’ 8 m - N E - of Naples. 

Cajamnrcn, <Up. at N. Peru, area 12.533 so m 
mlnlnjf and ncricu!., p. 450.000. J " 

Upper ° ui . nca - W. Africa. Nigeria 
Protectorate: very unhealthy. 

" >ranof * "f Niger at Delta), falls 
r J'‘F *'• "f Sintra "O w. African coast. 

^'^n S W - ,ta,y - niountalnoui 

4 - . 5>810 R d. m.. p. 1.-171.780. 

'i I ! n,v - of -'^rone. on it. Ebro, 
bjjain. cathedral; p. 9 . 350 . 

Prance, great embarkation point for 

travellers, opposite to and 21 m. distant from 

Dover, p. 7 : 1 . 001 ; atm c. Maine! U 3 \on St 

< ru!\- K.. sawmills and shipyards.. L 

Laiamianes, group of iifc. in the Philippine he- 

Calami' Vnndom and Palawan; p. 17,500. 

uua f ns1 ’ f. of Uumnnla. 65 m. 3.E. of Bucharest 

Neapolitan f„S 

*•, Spa,n *. ™ * W. Saras,! 

Tom. 8 “”- “ • 

at, ™ s-o?s- 

P. (with suburbs) 1.263.290. 1 * 

Cajder. f nr. Airdrie. Lanark. Scot!. 

Uiiuer, two ami. lt.'s in Em:.; one In W R of 
VorkQh which falls into the Aire; the other in 
Lane.. Joins the Kibble. ' 1,1 

n *• ln ; S-W- Edinburgh. Scot! . 

n l52 F * a,1( i Vlid Odder, adj. pars 
Caldera, srt. Chill, ptor. of Atacama, p. 3.520* 

Domingo 8I ' t- ,n UayU * 60 m - fro ™ Santo 
Ca K°Eden' (2& ra ' ) ’ Cumberland * Eng., a flit, of 
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CaMweH, ioduatl. t. New Jersey. U.S^A.. p. 5.200 • 

US I Ummer resort m ^ New York.’ 

Caldy. ul off Pembroke coast, Wales, separated 
from mainland by Caldy Sound; lighthouse 
Caledon, mkt t. -Tyrone, I.F.8., on the Black- 
water, p. 620 . 

Caledonian Canal, from Moray Firth to Loch 
-Elnnhe. Scotl. 62$ m. long; opened In 1&82. 
Calf of Man, sml. ul to S.W. Isle of Man. Eng. 
area 620 acres. ^ 1 

Calkary, prin. t of Alberta Territory. Canada, 
n ““ t F of r “ ch,n * country, p. 63.117. 

Call. t. Cauca State. Colombia; fine bids., d. 76.000. 
Calicut, *pl. and mftg. t. on Malabar coast of 
Madras. India, p. 81.905. 

Ca F°™? ( t 155 l 56 «7 ”,!• F- p - <.430.000). Most 
Important of Pacific States. U.S.A.; fertile, 
salubrious, and minerally wealthy; can 
Sacramento; chief pt. and largest c. San 
rrancwco f 7 .r.). 

California, Gulf of (700 m. long). Inlet of Pacific 

of between Lower 

< alifomla and the mainland. 

CaWomia. Lower, or Old (58.338 sa. m.. p. 54.000). 
Mex Terr and Penn., between G. of C. and 
Pacific, chiefly a sterile region, but possessing 
some mineral wealth. La Paz is the cap. 
Calimere PL, most S. point of Coromandel Coast. 
India. rr> D , co ft 

£ljan. f. ln co. Kilkenny. I.F.S. on the - King's 

Ca ^re nJ‘ ( ’? k n - u? ^‘ th - 1>erth - ScotL. " the 
gate of the Highlands, tourist resort, p. 2.423; 

also a stn. on the C.P. Rly.. in Canada, 224 m. 
>v. or Ottawa. 

Callao, pror. and f., chief apt. of Pern. 6 m. W. of 
Lima. p. 77.500; also an lsl. of Cochin China, 
witn small port of same name. 

CaUernlsh. vil. with DruJdical circles, on W. coast 
i«l of IiCwis. Scotl. 

Callington, urb. did., Cornwall. Eng., p. 1.801 . 
Caioiar. tpl. Sweden, on E. coast; match and 
tobacco factories, busy trade, p. 17.087. 

Caine, mun.bor Wilts., Eng.. 6 in. S.E. Chjppcn- 
ham. on R. Marian, p. 3.163. ^ 

Ca ' ot ? , .F’ |fl fleld ^t. t. ln Colombia, nr. Popayan. 

,D ?• ComwaI t I - Emr.. nr. Tavist® 
ealtaglrone. c. in pror. of Catania. Sicily; fine 
cathedral and many other public bldgs., im¬ 
portant Industries, p. 44.500. “ 

J. ort ; pt Sicily, nr. C.lrgentl. cathe¬ 
dral. school of mines, etc., p. 42.670, can of 
prov. same name. flL.,,, 

h " ia ! lt tp i he N.E. of Edinburgh; 
Oalotre-et-Culre. I. In France, dep. RhOne. nr. 

11 450 - h rd ' TOre fact « r *es and distilleries, p. 

nsA -«■*=• ta 

Qu ^ l>ec * on f bo Ottawa R. 

p, ‘lliPl>iue L.D., on 
fertile rice-growing plain, p. 15.750. 

Ca ^-m de ^'re» W » Fl 2“ ce - -- 193 R '>- m - P- 

tNcre 3 ^* ' Lire etoc-k and husbandry, cap. 

Ca ®?;-. tho bill outside Jerusalem. Mt. Calvary. 

i p<)| l nfc<A out a ** where Christ was 
crucified; also a vil. In Win, U.8..V. 

^ R * of Yorlw - ^ a( U°*o- 

n d ^!\ { ’ 0f 4 ( ^ 00(1 Hope, mainly unpro- 
t an<1 mountainouii; cap. Cnlvlnla. 

Ca ? n l’ r Oninta. /l. trib. of Ou^. Cambridgesh.. 
p.Eng.. flows <40 m.) past Cambridge c. 

Oamajore, I. Cent. Italy, standing at the foot of the 
ln . *be Pror. of Luoca. walled, old 

Camnnn i tri , U n Phal “^ h - P ‘ °- 300 - fP- 4.950. 

f °/ Peru on Paclflo coast, nr. Areauloa. 

1 mo F? of R - Khflne. dep. 

Bonebes-du-Rhduc, France, area about 300 
rq. in. 

Vcneri,eIa - s{ate nf Aragua. p. 6.250. 
Cambay Gulf, separates Kathiawar from Bombay 
estuary. 

Ca p'^ mell, 0 ?;E.^ Tncf., bor.. Tendon, co. Surrey. 

3\ also t. of Victoria, Australia;* 

P. -3.844. 

Cambodia, pror. of Indo-China; a French Pro- 
tectorate area 38.610 sq. m., p. 1.500,000. 
Contains the great Toni e-sap L., which cover® 
in the rainy scaon 770 sq. m., cap. Pnom-penh 
ou R. Mekong. 
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Camborne, urb. dist ., in mining dist., Cornwall. 
Eng.. 11m. S.W. Truro, p. 6.236. 

Cambndi or Cambray, c. in France, dep. Nord. on R. 
Scheldt. mftg. chicory, sugar. and cambrics; 
Peace of Cambray (" The Ladies 9 Peace ”) con¬ 
cluded here in 1529; present p. 26.570. 

Cambridge, co. in S.E. Midland dlst., Eng., mainly 
pastoral or fenny, p. 140.004; also mini. bor., c. 
cap. of co. on R. Cam. seat of great University. 

р. 66.803; also c. Mass., U.S.A.. 3 m. from 
Boston, seat of Harvard Univ.. p. 114.000; also 

с. Ohio. U.S.A.; also t. Maryland. U.S.A.; also 
t. N.Z.. 100 m. S.E. Auckland. 

Cambualang. colliery and industl. f.. Lanarks., 
Scotl.. on R. Clyde, nr. Glasgow, p. 27.128. 

Cambnsnethan. f. Lanark*h.. Scotl., on R. Nethan, 
incorp. with WLshaw. p. 36.506. 

Camden, mftg. and rcsidl. c. of New Jersey. U.S.A., 
on Delaware R., suburban and opposite to 
Philadelphia, p. 118.000; also the name of 
several sin. ins. in U.S.A. and Australia. 

Camden Town, Industl. and resident 1. dist of 
London. Eng., to the N.K. of Regent's Park. 

Camel, R. In E. Cornwall, Eng., flows (30 m.) Into 
the Atlantic. 

Caraorino, c. Cent. Italy, prov. Mace rata. In Awn- 
nines; the anc. Camerinurn. annexed to Papal 
States In 10th century, lias" free 99 university. 
P. 12.200. 

Cameron, c. In Texas, on Little R.. U.S.A., p. 
4,575. 

Cameroon* (Kameruns), region of West Africa, 
l>etween Bight of Biafra and L. Tchad, formerly 
German colony; it is now divided between the 
British and French. The British portion has an 
area of 31,000 sq. in., and H attached to Nigeria. 
The French portion Is Included in French Kq. 
Africa. Also range of rntus. close to shore, 
13.000 ft. at highest point. 

Cammau, f., is/., and bay. prov. Bahia. Brazil. 

Camoghe, min.. Switz.. canton Ticino, nr. Lago 
di Lugano, alt. 8.800 ft. 

Campagna di Roma, an old Italian prov. extending 
coastwl?*; froui the Pontine Marshes to Chita 
Vccchla and Inland to the Sabine Mills and 
Alban Mtiw. Once well cultivated, hut lapsed 
into a neglected and malarious state; now 
being reclaimed. 17,100. 

Canipanha, Industl. c. Minas Gcraes. Brn/ll. pi 

Campania, dep. 8. Italy, to N. and 8. of Naples, 
bordering on the Mediterranean. area 0.277 sq. 
in., p. 3,420,754; mainly agr. and fruit growing, 
with many popular coast re*orts. 

Camp xspt. /(.Victoria, tlowlng (152 m.) int/i Murray 
R. from Dividing Range Mtns.; also mn. L. on 
It. bank. 4 

Campbeltown, name of several t/>wns and vlis. In 
•Scotl., (^inada. the U.S.A., Australia, and N. 
Zealand. 17 J128 

Campbeltown. $pl. Klntyrc. Argyllsh., 8coti.. v. 

Campden, or Chipping Campden, l. E. Gloucestersh.. 
Eng., p. 6 . 020 . 

Campeachy. state of Mexico. bounded by Tabasco. 
Guatemala. Yucatan, and the G. of MexJ<x>, hot 
and unhealthy, area 18.089 sq. in., p. 80.700; 
cap. Cami>eche de Bararifla, one of the flnmt 
cities on the G. of Mexico; p. aliout 20.000. 

Camperdown, cif. on dunes N. Holland, off which 
was fought the battle of C.. 1797; ab»o t. 
Victoria; also W. sub. Sydney. N.S.W.; also 
vll. in Natal. 47 in. from Durban. 

Campl Blsenzlo, f. In Tuscany, Italy, nr. Florence, 
fine castle, p. 14.760. 

Campinas, f. Brazil. 50 m. N. Sao Paulo, p. 155.000. 

Camplne, a <li*t. in pro vs. Limburg and Antwerp. 
Belgium. 

Campli. f. prov. of Teramo, Italy, 9.500. 

Campobasso, dep. of Italy, among the Apennines, 
area 1JJ92 sq. m., p. 360,800; also fort. f. 50 m. 
N.K. Naples, Italy, famous for cutlery and arms, 
P. 16.750. 

Cainpobello, two t.’s In Sicily; Carnpolwdlo dl 
Ucata. noted for sulphur mines, is In Girgentl 
prov.. p. 12.600; Campolsdlo dl Massara. a 
famous quarry town. Is in Trapani prov.. p. 
9,700. 

Campo Mayor. (. In AJemteJo. Portugal, p. 0,060; 
also L In PUuhy. Brazil, p. 0 . 216 . 

«mpo«, e In prov. iUo Janeiro. Brazil, p. 80.000; 

Majorca. 21 in. H E. of Parma, p. 6.150. 

Ft is (highest pt. 1.894 ft.), range of hills 
in oo. Htlrllngsh., Hcoti.; also par. of Cainpaie 
adjacent, p. 0 . 200 . 


Canada (3.603.910 sq. m., p. over 9.500.000), 
Dominion founded in 1807. and now Inch all 
Brit. N. Amer. except Newfoundland and 
labrador. Prove, are New Brunswick. Prince 
Ld. lei.. Nova Sco.. Queb.. Ont.. Man.. Brit. 
Col.. Saskatchewan. AJl>erta. the North West 
Territories, and the Yukon Territory; cap 
Ottawa, on Ottawa R. (all of which see under 
headings.). 

Canadian R. (900 m.). trib. (flowing from New 
Mexico) of Arkansas, R.. U.S.A. 

Canary Islands, or Canaries (3.342 sq. m., p. 
506.414), Span, group in Atlantic. CO in. off 
N.W. coast Africa. Peak of TenerifTe (alt. 
12,108 ft.); cap. Las Palmas Uj.v.). 

Canberra, or Yass Canberra, site of federal cap. of 
Australia, in N.S.W.; area 910 sq. m. 

Cancale, xcat. pi St. Michael’s Bay, 8 ni. E. of St 
Malo. N. France, p. 7.020. ion Gulf of Siam 

Cancao, or Kang-Kao. spt. in French Cochin China 

Candahar. (See Kandahar.) 

Candeish. (Sec Khandeish.) 

Candelaria, t. on Paruna R. # Argentina; also ept. 
in Teneriffe In!., one of the Canary group. 

Candia, cap. of the isl. of Candia, or Crete. in the 
Mediterr., p. 24.087. 

Candon, f. nr. the W. coast of I.uzon, Philippine 
Isis., wea\ing. p. 17.000. 

Canea, ft4l. spl N.W. Crete. prob. the anc. Cydonia; 
elif. p. in the isl.; p. 23,934. 

Canelones, dep. of Uruguay; area 1,834 sq. m.. p. 
175.0(H); produces wine. 

Caneva, mkt. f. in prov. Udine. N. Italy, p. 5.G10. 

Cangos, Indaslrl. f. iu Pontcvedni prov., Spain, 
P. 9.750. 

Cangaa de Onls, f. in Oviedo prov.. once a royal 
residence, historic cave of King Pelayo: ruins, 
etc., p. 10,300. 

Cangaa de Tineo, t. in Oviedo prov., Spain, 
Industrie W. of Cangos de Onls, good trade, p 
p. 24,050. 

Canicattt, in fruit-growing dist. of Girgentl. Sicily. 
V. 24.720. 

Canigou, mtn., France, in the Pyrenees-Orien tales, 
nr. Perpignan; alt. 9.137 ft. 

Canlza, La. f. in prov. Ponteve<lra, Spain, p. 8,900. 

Canna, sm. isl. Hebrides, Scotl.. basaltic pillars. 

Cannanore. or Kananore, spt. and military stn. In 
India, dist. of Malabar. Madras Pres., p. 31.000. 

Cannes, spt. In France. dep. AI pes-Mart times, 
famous winter resort. 20 m. S.W. Nice. 30.150. 

Cannibal Creek, tin-mining locality in Palmer dist. 
of Queensland. 

Canning, spt. In'King's co.. Nova Scotia, p. 4.260. 

Cannock, urb. dist.. min. f. W. Stafford, Cannock 
Chax dist., Eng., p. 31.588. 

Cannstatt, or Canstadt. tndustrl. f. In Wurtcmlwrg, 
on R. Neckar. nr. Stuttgart, warm springs, p. 
27 ( j00. 

Canosa. f. In Bari. S. Italy; the Roman Canuslum, 
uu important Apulian city, p. 25.700. 

Canouan, i*l. of Grenadines group, W. Indies. 

Canso, spt. Nova Scotia. on Chednhueto Bay. 

Cantabrians, mis. N. Spain, from Pyrenees toCais) 
Finisterre. highest pk. Pena Vleja. alt. 8,730 ft. 

Cantal, mountainous dept. in Cent. France, area 
2,229 eq. III., p. 199.402; cap. Aiirlllac. 

Canteleu. f. In France, dep. Seine-InfCrieurc. nr. 
Jtonen. p. 3.730. 

Canterbury, <v>. bor.. c. of co. Kent, Eng., on R. 
Stour; 00 in. from I/mdon. famous cathedral 
founded a.i» 597 by St. Augustine; Thomas a 
Becket murdered here before altar In 1170 ; 
p 24.450; also prov. dist. In S. Isl . N.Z., area 
13.858 sq. in., p. 199,031; cap. Christchurch 
(g.r.h 

Canterbury Plains. ri<b grazing dist. In S. Is).. N.Z. 

Can tire, or Kintyre. peninsuli S. end of Argyllsh., 
Scotl., length 40 in., greatest breadth 11 in.; 

8. point, the Mull of Contlre. 

Canton, ch. c.. treaty port, ami dep. of 8. China, 
cap. of Kwangtung prov.. 90 111 . N.W. Hong 
Kong. p. 1.307.000; very Important trade 
centre; also name of several t.'s I 11 the U.S.A.. 
the two principal being a mftg. centre in Illinois 
(p. 11 . 800 ). and an industi. and ogricuit. L of 
Ohio. 106,000 lnhubts. 

Caponnori, t. in Lucca prov., Italy, extensive bilk 
Industry, p. 49,050. 

Cape Breton, Ul. E. Canada, the K. point of lal. 
bears the name name, urea 3.120 sq. m. 

Cape Clear, isl with lightliouse oil 8. coast of 
Ireland. 
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Cape Coast Castle, i. Gold Coast. Brit. W. Africa, p. 

11 . 002 . 

Cape Cod* S.E. point of Mam. Bay. U.S.A.. a 
peninsula with several fc/s, Provincetown being 
the extreme point. ' 

Cape Colonna, S. point of AtUca, Greece. 

Cape Province. {See Union o! S. Africa.) 

Cape Comorin, S. extremity of India, 

Cape Delgado, Mozambique. E. Air. 

Cape Diamond (with citadel), Quebec. 

Cape Elizabeth, t. in Cumberland co., Maine. 
U.S.A., p. 2.600. 

Cape Farewell, S. point of Greenland. 

Cape Fear, point of the N. Carolina coast of the 
Atlantic, U.S.A.. where estuary of Cape Fear R. 
discharges; sml. port also. 

Cape Finlsterre, Galicia. N.W. Spain. 

Cape Haytien, important trade port on N. coast. 
Hayti; bombarded by British 1805; estimated 
p. 15,000. 

Cape Horn, S. point of America (on Isl. of Fuegian 
Cape Howe, S.E. extremity of Australia. (Arch.). 
Cape La Hague, point of pen. Cotentin, France. 

French fleet defeated here 1092. 

Cape Leeuwin, S.W. extremity of Australia. 

Cape of Good Hope, original prov. of the Union of 
S. Africa; area 270,900 sq. m.. p. of the Colony 
proper and E. Griqualand, Transkei. Teinbuland, 
Pondoland. Bechuanaland. and Walttsch Bay, 
2.504.905. of whom 651.554 were whites; also a 
famous hemlland. 1,000 ft. high. S. Afr., 30 in. 
S. Cape Town, disc, by Diaz in 1480, originally 
called " Cape of Storms.*' 

Capo Prtnoe of Woles, most W. point of America, 
Jn Behriug Sea. 

Capernaum, In time of Christ on Important pi. In 
Palestine, on the W. shore of the L. of Galilee. 
Identiiled by many arclueologists with tho 
modem ruins of Tel Hum. 

Cape Sable Isl., sub. (list. Novo Scotia. 

Cape St. Vincent, S.W. Portugal; Spanish fleet de¬ 
feated by British. 1797. 

Cape Severe, most N. i»oint of Asiatic Russia. 

Cape Spartol, Morocco coast; entrance to Strait of 
Gibraltar. 

Capo Spartivcnto. id. of Sardinia, most S. point of 
Italy. 

Cape Town, famous port on Table B., 30 rn. N. of 
C. of Good Hope; cap. of prov. of C. of Good 
Hope, and legislative cap. of the S. African 
Union. Oomm. by rail direct with Rhodesia, 
Transvaal, Orange and Natal, p. (whites) 
112.550. 

Cape Trafalgar. S.W. ooast Cadiz; Nelson’s famous 
victory. 1805. [disc. In 1443. 

Cape Verde, most W. pt In Africa, Senegombia. 
Cape Verde Islands, Portug. group in Atlantic. 350 
m. W. of C. Verde, 14 IsLs. and islets, area. 1.4S0 
8q. m., p. 149,703; agriculture, sugar and fruit¬ 
growing; chf. t. Porto Grande. 

Capiz, prov. of Panay, Philippine group, flourishing 
Industries, p. 240.000; cap. c. of above, p. 
20 , 000 . 

Capo d'Istria, Italian fori . pi. on Isl. In G. of Trieste, 
cathedral, p. 12,250. 

Cappoquln, t. on It. Blackwater. co. WaterfonL 
I.F.S., p. 1.750. 

Capraja, isl. in the Mcditcr.. 10 m. N. Corsica, 
anctly. callcii Cnpmrla. 

Caprera, isl. off N.K. Sardinia, where Garibaldi 
lived. 

Capri, romantic isl. and f. nr. Naples, favourite 
tourist resort, residence of Augustus and 
Tiberius, the anc. Capra*; p. (t.) 3.800; (Isl.) 

O. 050; line wines. 13,790. 

Capryke, t. in E. Flanders. Belgium, nr. Ghent, v. 
Cap St. Ignace, t. on R. St. lawrence. Quebec. Can. 
Capua, anc. fort. c. 20 in. N. of Naples, founded by 

tho Etruscans, came uuder Roman rule, occupied 
by Hannibal, re-occupied by Romans, sacked by 
the Saracens; modern t. 2. ra. N. on site of anc. 
Casllinum. now famous for flrcworks-iuaking, u. 
14.950. 

Caracas, cap. of Venezuela. 0 m. Inland from Its 
port. La Guayra; busy c. electrically lighted. 

P. 140.000. [Chili. 

Caracoles, t. in silver-mining dist. of Atacama, N. 
Caramania. {Sec KaramanlaJ 

Carapegua, trade t. of Paraguay, In cotton aud 
tobacco growing dist., p. 15,000. 

Caraquette, t. and porl of entry. New Brunswick. 

Canada, p. 5.020. [p. 0,600. 

Caratal, t. Venezuela, cn Yuman R., Bolivar dJbt 


Caravaca, industrial t. N.W. Murcia, Spain, p. 
16.800. [Milan, p. 8,770. 

Caravaggio, i. in N. Italy, prov. Bergamo, nr. 

CarbaUo, industrial L in Corunna. Spain, p. 11,950. 

Carbondale, t. in anthracite coal-mining region, 
Lackawanna co.. Penn.. U.S.A.. p. 20.100. 

Carbonear, apt. on Conception Bay, Newfoundland, 
p. 3,540. [31,000. 

Carcar, t. In Cebu. Philippine Tala., sugar ind., p. 

Carcassone, t. In S. of France, cap. dep. Aude; 
historic citadel, sacked by the Black Prince in 
1355; p. 31.020; cloth manfs. 

Carcoar, t. in agricul. and gold-mining dist. of 
N.S.W.; 150 m. W. of Sydney. fp. 28,000. 

Cardenas, apt. on N. side of Cuba; sugar exports; 

Cardiff, apt. and co. tor- Glam.. S. Wales; docks, 
iron, tinplate works, shipbuilding; p. 223.648. 

Cardigan, mun. bor. and co. t. of Cardigaimh., 8. 
Wales; p. 3309. 

Cardigan Bay, large bay on the W. of Cardigansh., 
8. Wales. 70 m. extent. N. and S. 

Cardiganshire, maritime co. of S. ^Vales, enclosed 
by co.'s Montgomery. Radnor, Brecknock. 
Carmarthen, and Pembroke, and bounded on 
the W. by Cardigan Bay. area 688 sq. m.; 
mainly agricult., mines, and quarries; p. 26,411 . 

Cardinal©, t. In prov. Catanzaro. Italy, p. 3.570. 

Cardlngton. vil. in Bedfordsh., Eng., nr. Bedford t, 
p. 1,430. 

Cardona, fort, t . In Barcelona, Spain, on R. 
Cardenet; rock-salt hill near by; p. 5,050. 

Cardross, Industl. dist. and viL. Dumbarton*!).. 
Scotl., on R. Clyde; here King Robert Brace 
died; p. 11J05. [mining dist. 

Cardwell, t. Queensland. Anstr., fine harbour; gold- 

Caribbean Sea. part of Atlantic between S. and 
Cent. America and the Isis, of Cuba, Hayti aud 
Porto Rico. 

Caribboe Isis, (or Lesser Antilles), E. portion of W. 
India Isis.; divided Into Windward and Lee¬ 
ward group. 

Cariboo, mib-div. of Brit. Columbia, on Fraser R., 
p. 300.500; also point N. shore L. Huron. 

Caribou, t. Maine. U.S.A.; also several other sm. 
t.'s In U.S.A., and places In Nova Scotia and 
Cannula. 

Carimata, group of ials. in the E. Indian Arch., W. 
of Borneo. 

Carinthla, agr. prov. of Austria, p. 366.599. 

Carisbrooke, rtl. Isle of Wight. Eng,; King Charles 
I. imprisoned in castle, p. 4.020. Canada. 

Carleton Place, indust. t. in co. Lanark. Ontario. 

Carlingford, t. co. Louth. I.F.8., on Carlingford 
Bay, p. 670. 

Carlingford Lough, inlet of sea between co.’s Down 
aifli Louth, Ireland. 

Car lisle, co. bar.. Cumberland. Eng., on R. Edcu; 
important railway centre, anc. castle and 
cathedral, p. 67.107 ; also t. Penn., U.S.A., 
college, etc. 

Carloforte. i. In Italy, on San Pietro Isl., Sardinia; 
tunny-flshery, p. 7.570. 

Carlow, t. and co. (languishing agricult.). I.F.S- 
P. (of t.) 7,040. (of co.) 36,200. [p. 9.600. 

Carlowitz, famous Hungarian winef. onR. Danube, 

Carlsbad or Kaiser Karlsbad, teat. pi. In Bohemia; 
rcsid. p. 15.100; visitors 60.000 annually. 

Carlscrona or Karlscrona, chf. naval station in 
Sweden, on the S. coast, p. 27.555. 

Carlshamn, fort. t. and p. S. Swcdeu. p. 8.650. 

Carlsruhe, c. 40 m. W. Stuttgart, cap. of Baden, 
hcadqrs. of German army corps; many liupt. 
Industries, p. 135.052. 

Carlstad, on isl. nr. N. shore, L. Wener. Sweden, 
ironworks and match factories, p. 10.246. 

Carlstadt, fort. t. Croatia, J.-Slavia, p. 6.500; also 
sml. t. in Lower Franconia, on R. Maine, 
Bavaria. 

Carlton, urb. dist.. 8 m. E. Nottingham, Eng. p. 
22J3G: also vil. in Dufferin co., Manitoba. Can. 

Carluke, min. f. iu fruit growing dist. of co. Lanark. 
Scotl. 19 m. from Glasgow, p. (of par.) 10.507.' 

Carmagnola, inftg. t. on R. Mella, N. Italy, p. 
14,150. 

Carmarthen, mun. bor. co. and bay . 8. Wales, p. of 
t. on R. Towy, 10,310. Area of co. 818 sq. m.. 
p. of co. 179.003 . Mainly pastoral Land; C. B. Is 
18 m. across. [glass mftg., p. 11.150. 

Carmaux. t. In colliery dist., Tam dcp.. France. 

Carmel, Mount (alt. 1.887 ft.), ruuning down to 
prom, on coast of Palestine, nr. Acre. 

Carmen, f. Bolivar stAte, Colombia, p. 7.850; also 
apt. on CampOclio Bay. Mexico, p. 7.960. 
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Cannlgnano, t. In Val d'Ombronne. Italy, nr. 

Florence, p. 12.340; Rtraw-plait tmde. 
Carmona, old t. Andalusia. Spain. 18 m. N.E. of 
Seville, p. 18,740; Roman necropolis, rnanv 
Int. arcbieolog. remains. 

Carnarvon, mun. bor.. Menal Strait, cap. of co. of 
C., p. 8.469 . Also name of b. between co. of C. 
and Anglesey; also township at mth. of Gas¬ 
coigne R., W. Australia. 

Carnarvonshire, mtns.. marit. co. N. Wales, area 
504 so. m.. p. 120.810. Slate and stone quarries, 
lead mines; highest peak Snowdon (3.571 ft.); 
impt. towns, Carnarvon. Bangor. Conway, and 
Llandudno (q.r.). (coast. Madras. India. 

Carnatic, disi. extending 550 m. on Coromandel 
Carnegie, Iron-smelting I. nr. Pittsburg. Penn., 

U. S.A., p. 12,500. 

Carnforth, urb. disi., Lancs., Eng., p. 3,193. 
Carnlola, former crown prov. Aubtria; 782 sq. m. 
and a p. of 88,005. transferred to Italy by Treaty 
of St. Germain; cap.. Laibach. 

Carnoustie, summer resort, co. Forfar., Scotl., on 
North Sea. p. 5.450. 

Carnwath. par. In ironworks dist. of co. Lanark. 
Scotl., p. 6.268. 

Carolina, industrl. f. Spain, prov. Jaen. p. 8,050. 
Carolina, North and South, States of the U.8.A., N. 
Carolina (area 52,426 sq. m.). bord. N. by 
Virginia, 8. by Georgia and S. Carolina, E. by 
the Atlantic, and W. by the Alleghany Mtas.. 
and Tennessee, cap. Raleigh, cb. port Wilming¬ 
ton, p. 2.559.123. 8. Carolina (area 30.989 eq. 

m.). !x>rd. N. by N. Gar.. S.W. by Georgia, and 
S.K. by the sea; cap. Columbia, cb. port 
Charleston, p. 1.683,724. Products, cotton, 
rice. etc. 

Caroline Isis., arch. In W. Pacific, 500 in number, 
lying between the Philippines and the Marshall 
Group, formerly German, now administered by 
Japan as mandatory. 

Caroline Isis., a *m. Brit, atoll in Polynesia, 
Ik* tween the Penrhyn and Marquesas groups. 
Caronl, Ii. (400 in.), trib. Orinoco. 8. America. 
Carovigne, f. In Leech prov., 8. Italy, nr. Brindisi. 
P. 6.070. 

Caipathian Mtns., a range which separates Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary from Galicia, and Tran¬ 
sylvania from Moldavia, highest point, Mt. 
Butsohetje, Transylvania. 9.528 ft. 

Carpathian Sea. the anc. name for a Hin. part of the 
/Lgean Sea N. of the Carpathians. 

Carpentaria, Gulf of, large Inlet on N. coast of 
Australia, between Wessel In|. and Cape York. 
Carpentras, c. dcp. Vaucluse. France, on R. Auzon. 
the anc. Carpentoractc; many antiquities, p. 
10.570. ling cathedral, p. 20,250. 

Carpi, lndustrl. t. In Modena. Cent. Italy, I uteres t- 
Currantuohill, or Carrautuel. min. co. Kerry, I.F.S., 
nr. Klllarney. loftiest In Maglllicuddy Keck* und 
nil Ireland, alt. 3.414 ft. 

Carrara, l. Cent. Italy, prov. of Moana-c-Carrara. 

famed for it* white marble, p. 43.500. 

Carrick. durl. of co. Ayr. Scot!., 8. of it. Down. 
Carrickferguj, */»(. on Belfast Lough, otherwise 
Carriekfergus Bay. N. Ireland, p. 4,310. 
Carrlckmacrots, mkt. t. co. Monaglian, I.F.8., p. 
(of par.) 7.050. 

Camck-on-Shannon, co. (. Leitrim, I.F.8., p. 

1,540. 16.025. 

Carrbk-on-Suir, mkt. f., co. Tipperary. I.F.S., p. 
Carrizal-Alto, t. in Atacama prov.. Chill, nr. rich 
copper mine. p. 7,750. CurrUal Bajo Is the port. 
25 in. W. 

Carron. H. (20 rn.) co. StlrllngHli.. Scotl. trib. of 
Forth; also vll. with famous ironworks, nr. 
Falkirk Scotl.. p. (of vll ) 1.920. 

Carsc, term applied t/> three fertile districts in 
Scotl.—Falkirk. Gowrie. and Stirling. 
Carxhaiton, urb. dust. In Surrey. Kng.. nr. Croydon. 

V. 28.700. (mining dist.. p. 2.500. 

Carton City, State cap. of Nevada. U S A., nilver- 
Caritalrt, til. and ry. func. co. Lanark. Scotl., p. 

2089. 

Cart. 11. (formed by Black and White Cart. R.'s) 
trib. of Clyde, co. Renfrew. Scotl. 

Cartagena. §pt. Unx p. of dcp. Bolivar) on N. coast of 
Colombia, h. America, p. 87.500; aLv> strong spt. 
and naval arsenal in Spain, prov. of Murcia, tine 
wharvea and harbour, celebrated cuthcdmJ. p. 
„ 102.542. 

Rica, nr. Ran .Tout, frequently 
® hy earthquakes, p. 10.200; al mo f. In 

Republic of Colombia, dep. Cauca. p. 22,500. 
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Cartaxo. f. nr. It. Tagus, dist. Santarem. Portugal, 
com and wine. p. 7,070. 

Carterton, t. in north lsl. of New Zealand. 

Carthage, c. N.E. Tunis, with ruins of anc. Cr.r- 
thage, destroyed by the Romans 148 b.c.; also 
several towns of the same name in U.S.A., the 
most impt. being in mining dist. of Jasper co., 
Missouri, p. 9.600. 

Cartmel, mkt. and lndustrl. f. in N. Lancashire. 

Eng., nr. nveraton. p. 6.680. 

Carupano. spt. in Venezuela. State of Bermudez, 
nr. Oumana. p. 13.250. 

Casablanca, t. in Chili, prov. Valparaiso, p. 11,719; 
also spt. in Morocco, otherwise called Dar el 
Baida. 

Casale Monferrato, old lndustrl. f. on R. Po. prov. 
Alessandria. N. Italy. Lombard cathedral, i». 
32.000. 

Casal Maggiore, f. on R. Po. prov. Cremona. Italy. 

P. 16,500. (earthquake. 1883, p. 3.650. 

Casamicciola, icaf. pi. Ischia lsl.. S. Italy, terrible 
Cascade Range, N. America. Indween Rocky Mtns. 
and Pacific coast. Extends from Mount 
Shasta (14.440 ft.), in California, through Brit. 
Columbia to Alaska. (Launceston. 

Cascade R., tin-mining dist. of Tasmania, nr. 
Cascina, l. In Pisa prov.. on it. Amo. Italy; silk and 
other industries, p. 25.750. 

Caserta, t. 16 rn. N. of Naples, cap. of O. prov.. 
Italy; magnifet. royal palace; p. (of t.) 32.856; 
of prov., 817.917; wine-growing dist. 

Cashel, c. in co. Tipperary, 100 in. S.W. of Dublin. 

I P S;, cathedral (ruined) on Rock of Cashel, 
P. 3,020. 

Cashmere or Kashmir (84.432 sq. m.. p. 3.322.0SO), 
trib. native state In N. India. Traverse 1 by 
ranges of the Himalayas; in vale of C., rich agric. 
dists., also noted for textile products; cap. 
Srinagar. 

Casiquiare, /?. Venezuela, joins Orinoco to the Rio 
Negro, a trib. of (lie Amazon. 

Casoll. f. in prov. Chlctl, Italy, on mtn. 6ldc, p. 

O. 910. 

Casorla, lndustrl. t. nr Naples, Italy, p. 11.250. 
Caspe, (. on R. Guadalui>e. 80 in. E. Saragossa, 
Spain, p. 9,610. 

Caspian Sea, great salt lake. 700 m. long. 270 in. 
wide, area nearly 170.000 sq. ni.. between Asia 
and Europe; largest In lain 1 sea in the world. 
Surface 85 ft. below ocean level. 

Casquets, dang. rock*. 7 in. W. of Alderney; light¬ 
house. 

Cassano, f. In prov. Milan, Lombardy; Prince 
Eugene defeated by the French, 1705; p. 8.320. 
Casscl. c. on R. Fulda, cap of I!esse-Nassau. Ger¬ 
many; military depot, museums, library, many 
Impt. industries, p. 102.390; also t. in dep. Nord. 
France, p. 4.120. 

Caaslno, f. In Campania. Italy (formerly called San 
Germano), the anc. Cunlnum; here Mark An¬ 
tony stayed at M. Tercntlus Varro's villa; p. 
13,550. 

Castelbuono, (. Sicily, nr. Palermo, mini, springs, 

P. 10.750. 

Castelfidardo. f. nr. I/m to, prov. Ancona, Italy; 
battle Ik* tween Papal troops and Italians, i960, 
P. 6.810. 

Castelftoreutino, t . Tuscany, nr. Florence, p. 
9.025. 

Castelfranco, (ns. in Italy; (a) In prov. Avcllino, 
nr. Benevento, p. 2,720; «b) In prov. Bologna, 
P. 0.820; (o In pn>v. Treviso, on rly. to Verona, 
line ch. and paintings, silk Industry, p. 12,010. 
Castelgandolfo, til. on L. Albano. nr. Rome, sum¬ 
mer resort of the Pope, p. 2,120. 

Castellamare, u>U. pi. und dockyard (. on Bay of 
Naples, p. 35.750; also 8pt. on G. of C., coast of 
Sicily, p. 14.900. 

Castellano, t. prov. Bari. 8. I Lily, p. 11.460. 

Castello Branco, c. of Portugal, rap. of dist., snmo 
name. p. (of c.) 0.870. (of dist.) 213.000. 

Castellon de la Plana, proc. Spain, on Mediter¬ 
ranean. part of anc. Valencia, mainly mtns.; 
area 2,495 »q. in.. !». 315.065. cap. Castellon, p. 
31.913 (port El Grao. 4 in. olf on coast). 
Costeinaudary, (. In dep. Audc. France, on canal 
Languedoc; burned by Black Prince, 1355, 
p. 10,490. 

Castel San Pietro, t In prov. Bologna, Italy; willno 
springs, p. 14,020. (p. 25,750. 

C&stelvetrano, lndustrl. f. Sicily, prov. Trapani, 
CaitigUone, mdustrl. f. Sicily, ur. Catania, p. 
10,250. 
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Castigllone Florenttno, t. nr. Arezzo, Italy; seri¬ 
culture. p. 13,870. 

Castile, cent, part (formerly a kingdom) of Spain; 

now dir. into Old and New Castile. 

Castlebar, t. I.F.S.. cap. of co. Mayo. p. 4,020: 
•• Race of Castlebar ” battle fought here in 
Rebellion of 1798. 

Castlcblayney, f. nr. Dundalk, co. Monaghan. I.F.S., 
p. 1.830. 

Castle Cary, mkt. f. Somerset. Eng., nr. Yeovil, p. 
2.160. 

Castiecomer, mkt. f. co. Kilkenny. I.F.S., p. 

1 . 220 . 

Castle Donington, f. Leicestershire. Eng., nr. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. p. 0,470. 

Castle DouglAS, f. Kirkcudbright, Scotl.. cattle 
fairs, p. 3,008. 

Castleford. vrb. dist W.R. Yorks, 10 m. S.E. of 
Leeds in glass-bottle aud colliery (list., p. 21,781 . 
Castlemaine, gold-mining t. 80 m. N. Melbourne. 
Victoria, p. 6,330. 

Castle Peak, mtn. Nevada, Oaliforian (alt. 13.000 
ft.), also mtn. in Colorado, U.S.A. (alt. 14.115 
ft.). 

Caatlereagb, t. in Roscommon. I.F.9., on R. Suck, 
p. 1.220; also /. in N.S.W.. on R. Nei>ean, 40 m. 
from Sydney. 

Castleton, the name of several sm. i.'s in Eng. and 
U.S.A. 

Castletown, t. with castle (Castle Ruslien), and 
garrison. Isle of Man; former cap. of is!., p. 
2.015. 

Castletown Bear haven, spt. co. Cork. I.F.S., on 
Bantn' Ray, p. 1,218. 

Castres, t. Tam dep.. France, on R. Agofit, former 
Huguenot stronghold; cathdrl.. textile mftg., p. 
28.620. 

Castries, spt. St. Lucia Isl.. Rrit. W. Indies, p. 
7,050. 

Castro del Rio, industrl. /. Andalusia. on R. Guadjo. 
Spain, p. 12,300. 

Castrogtovannl. old f., fort, SiVlIy, mineral springs, 
sulphur mines; p. 20.760. 

Castro Reale, c. Sicily, nr. Milazzo. p. 10,150. 
Castro Urdlales, */*(. N. Spain, in mining dist. of 
Santander prov.. p. 14.070. 

CastrovlUarl. t. fort. Calabria. S. Italy, old Norman 
castle; olive oil ind.; i». 10.200. 

Cat Isl. (or Guanahanl), Bahamas, W. Indies, are 
340 sq. in., p. 2.610. 

Catalina, spt. Newfoundland, 00 in. N.W. of St. 
•John's. 

Catalonia, old prov. N.E. Spain, between Mediter¬ 
ranean and Pyrenees, now divided; rich in 
minerals but mountainous. 

Catamarca, prov. and t. in N.W. Argentina, farm¬ 
ing and mining; p. (of prov.) 121.500; (of t.) 
15.500. 

Catanduones, isl. (40 m. long), nr. Luzon, one of 
the Philippine Isis. 

Catania, c. and prov. on E. coast Sicily. City 
several times rebuilt In «*ons. of earthquakes; at 
ft. of Mt. Etna. j>. 217.331; area of prov. 1.907 
sq. m.. p. 819.950. 

Catanzaro, c. 8. Italy, in prov. of same name, nr. 
the Ionian Sea; university and good trade, p. 
37,830. 

Catastrophe Cape, S. extremity of Eyre Pen.. S. 

Australia. fin Blue Ridge Range. 

Catawba. It. (300 in.) of N. i arolina, U.S.A,, rising 
Cateau, Le (or Cateau-Cambresis/, mftg. t. Nord 
dtp., France, p. 12.470. 

Caterham. urb. dist., Surrey. Eng., p. 10.603. 
Cathay, old name for China and Eostn. Tartary. 
Cathcart. f. In co. Wellesley. N.S.W.; also large 
Industrl. par. nr. Glasgow. Seed I., p. 63.318. 
Catmandoo, or Katmandu, car. of Nepal. India, p. 
30.000. 

Catocho, Cape, N.E. pt. of Yucatan. Mcx. 

Catorce, large industrl. upland t. in Central Mexico. 

1*25 in. of San Luis, Potosl. p. 20.0(H). 

Catrine, cotton mftg. 1. in co. Ayr. Scotl., p. 
3 0**0 

CatskUl Mtns., ranoe In N.Y. State. U.S.A.. W. of 
the Hudson It., part of the Appalachian system; 
highest pt. Slide Mt.. alt. 4,205 ft. 

Cattaro, spt. on Dalmatian coa*t, J.-Slavla. p. 
6.050. 

Cattegat, or Kattegat, cAan. between Jutland and 
Sweden, an arm of N. Sea. 

Cauca, R. of Colombia (600 ra.). trib. of Magdalena. 
Cauca, dept, of Colombia Republic, aiea 20.403 sq. 
m.. p. 238,799; cap. Popayau. 


Caucasia, region between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, divided by Caucasus Mina. Into Nor¬ 
thern or Cia-Caucasia, and Trans-Caucasia. 

Caucasus, lofty min. range between Caspian and 
Black 9.; natural boundary between Europe and 
Asia* highest summits Mt. Elbruz (18,526 ft.) 
and Kasbek (16.546 ft.). Length of system abt. 
800 m., greatest width 120 m. Many Jofty 
passes and imposing glaciers. 

Caudebec, anc. t. Seine-Inf. dep., France, on the 
Seine, p. 2.620. 

Caudete, f. in Spain. Albacete prov., p. 6.500; also 
t. Teruel prov., Spain. 6.240. 

Caudry, t. Nord dep., France, lace and tulle In¬ 
dustry. p. 10.250. 

Caulfield, t. nr. Melbourne. Victoria, fine racecourse, 
p. 40,692. 

Cauqnenes, t. in Chill, cap. of Maule, prov., p. 
7,500. 

Cauterets, vil. dep. Hnutes-Pyreruies, France, 
mineral springs, p. 2,470. 

Cautin. prov. of S. Chili, area 0.381 sq. m., p. 
382.643. cap. Temuco. p. 28,540. 

Cauvery, R. In 8. India (475 in.), ilowg Into B. of 
Bengal. 

Cava, or La Cava. f. in Salerno. Italy; popular sum¬ 
mer resort, p. 16.780. 

Cavalla, f., Crete, p. 22.964. 

Cavan, inland co.. I.F.S.. area740 sq. m., p. 91,100; 
alao its co. f., 72 m. S.W. Belfast, p. 3.550. 

Cavarzere, industrl. t. in prov. of Venice, on It. 
Adige. N. Italy, p. 18.070. 

Cave City, t. in Kentucky, nr. the Mammoth Cave. 
Barren co., U.S.A. 

Caversham, L Oxfonlsh., Eng., on R. Thames, p. 
0.900. 

Cavite, ftd. spt. on Isle of Luzon, one of the 
Philippines, p. C.100. 

Cawnpore, cap. of Cawnpore dist.. United Pro vs., 
India, on the Ganges; massacre of the European 
resident* in 1857, by order of Nana Sahib; p. 
213.044. * ' * 

Caxamarca. (See Cajamarca.) Talt. 19,535 ft. 

Cayarabe, min.. Andes. Ecuador, on the Equator. 

Cayenne, spt.. cap. of French Guiana, South 
America, p. 14.0(H). 

Caymans, or Alligator Isls.; 3 sm. lab. Brit. West 
Indies. In Caribbean Sea. nr. Jamaica. 

Cazembo’s Country, between L. Mocro and L. 
Bangweolo; Brit. Cent! Africa, visited by 
Livingstone in 1669. 

CearA, prov. on Atlantic coast of N. Brazil, cap. 
Fortaleza (q.r.). area 40.241 sq. m.. p. 1.436.300. 

Cebu, one of the Philippine lab., 135 in. long; here 
Magellan landed in 1521. p. 600,000; cap. Cebu, 
on the E. coast, p. 40.000. 

Cedar Creek. Virginia. U.S.A.: branch of R. 
Shenandoah, Sheridan's victory over the Con¬ 
federates. 1864. [7.450. 

Cedar Falls, c. Iowa. In U.S.A., on Cedar It., p. 

Cedar Mountain, a hill in Culpeper co., Virginia, 
U.S.A, Here Stonewall Jackson defeated 
Ranks in 1802. 

Cedar Rapids, c. of Linn, co., Iowa, U.S.A., ry. 
centre, p. 67,000. 

Cedar (or Red Cedar) R. (400 m.) trib. of R. Iowa. 
Minnesota, and Iowa, U.S.A. 

Ceralu, spt. prov. of Palermo. N. Sicily; sardine 
fishing, p. 16,450. 

Cegiie, c. prov. Leece. 8. Italy, nr. Brindisi: olive 
oil, bldg. Rtonc. p. 14,230. 123,002. 

Celaya, inftg. t. 150 in. N.W. of capital. Mexico, p. 

Celebes (72.070 sq. m., p. over 3 millions), one of 
the four great Sunda I»ls. in the Dutch E. Indie*; 
chief t.'s Menado and Macassar (q.c.). 

Celle, mftg. t. on R. Alter, prov. Hanover. Prussia, 
former cap. of the Dukes of Bruns wick-Lilnc- 
burg. p. 21.000. 

Cents, Mont, min. and pass, 0,681 ft. high, in 
Grnian Alps, between France and Italy. Tun¬ 
nel made 1857-1870. 

Conto, Industrl. f. in Ferrara prov. Italy, nr. 
Modena, p. 20.450. 

Central Africa, Protectorate (Brit.). (See Nyasa- 
land Protectorate.) 

Central America, the narrow portion of the New 
World between Mexico and 9. America, from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantei»ec to that of Panama. 

Central Asia, usually applied to regions between 
30* and 40* N. lat. and 55* aud 85* E. long. 
Russian C.A. Is the dist. between China ana 
Afghanistan and the Caspian now consisting of 
various Soviets. 
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Central City, cap. Gilpin co.. Colorado. U.S.A., p. 
5.020: also am. t.'s In Neb. and Ky.. U.S.A. 

Central Falls, t. In Rhode lsL nr. New Providence. 
U.S.A., p. 26.000. 

Contralia, c. of Marion co.. Illinois. U.S.A.. colliery 
(list., p. 12.600; also t. Pennsylvania. U.S.A. 

Central India Agency, a group of about 150 states 
lying between the Ceptral and United Provs.. 
India: area 81.631 sq. m.. p. 9.245.650. 

Central Provinces and Berar, governor-generalship. 
India; area about 100.000 sq. in., p. 7.500.000 
(half Hindus). 

Centrevtlle, t. in Appanoose, co. Iowa. U.S.A.. p. 
8.486; coal-mining region; also other t.'s in 
U.S.A., Canada, and Nova Scotia. 

Centuripe. f. in Catania prov., Sicily, the anc. Cen- 
toripa, many antiquities, p. 10.370. 

Cephalonla, mtns. ini., one of the Ionian Isis., 
Greece, area 315 sq. m.. p. 04.775; cap. Argo- 
stoli. 

Ceram, or Sirang. W. in Malay Arch.. Dutch E. 
Indies, N. of Amlxjyna. area 0.612 sq. m.. n 
(estimated) 105.0(H) (4.000 perished in earth¬ 
quake of 1809). Tobacco grown. 

Ceres, health resort on Ilex K., Cape Colony. 75 m. 
N.E. of Capetown. 

Cerlgnola, industrl. t. Fogfria pror.. Italy. Spanish 
victory over French 1503. p. 27,000. 

Cerigo, most S. Ionian Isis.. the ancient Cytheria; 
area 107 sq. in., p. 15.750. 

CerTa del Cobre, mtn. of the Andes, In Chill, alt. 
18,320 feet. 

CeiTO de Pasco, or Pasco, t. Peru. dep. Junln. with 
famous silver and copfier mines, p. 15.750. 

Cerro Gordo, mtn. puts between Vcm Cruz and 
Jalrtpa. Mexico; also mining camp in Inyo co. # 
California, U S A. 

Cerro Gordo de Potash mtn. in Bolivia. 

Cervin. (Set Matterhorn.) 

Cesena, old Indust. f. prov. Forll. nr. Ravenna. 
Italy; cathedral, antiquities, sulphur mines: p 
43.000. 

Cette, spt. dep. Herault. France; exports, brandy 
and wine; first-class fortress; p. 33,200. 

Ccttlnje, cap. erf Montenegro, Serb. Croat. and 
BloveM State, old palaces and monastery, p. 

Ceuta, Spanish »pt. on coast of Morocco, opposite to 
and 16 m. from Gibraltar; the anc. Abyla; p. 
23.907. 

C4vennes. rn/nj.. Franco, separating basins of 
Rhone, Loire. and Tarn; highest pt. Mt. Mezenc, 
alt. 6.794 ft.; also name of former French prov. 
In Languedoc dlst. 

Ceylon, Brit. isl. in Indian ocean. S.K. of India; 
area 25.481 sq. in.; p. 4.497.600; princ. prodmOs. 
rice, tea. cocoanuts. fruits and spices. Cap. 
Colombo, which Is the chief port. 

ChabUs, f. dep. Yonne. France, nr. Auxerre 
famous wine country, p. 3.020. 

Chacacomanl, mtn. of the Andes range. Bolivia, alt. 
20.235 ft. 

Chaco, Urr. In N. of Argentine Republic; fanning, 
and prairie land; area 62.741 mi. m.. p. 79.090; 
also Urr.. about 100.000 sq. ni., lietween the 
rivn. Piloornayo. and Paraguay, claimed by 
Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Chad, L., large sheet of water of N. Cent. Africa; 
area 60,000 sq. in., when In flood; many Isis.; 
lies between the wooded region of the Sudan and 
the stepi nut leading to the Sahara desert. 

Chadderton, url. dist., cotton mftg. f., Lancs, nr. 
Manchester, Kng.. p. 27.465. 

Chagoi Arch., group of UU. In Indian Ocean, ad¬ 
ministered from Mauritius, fine harbour in 
Diego Garcia. 

Chagrat, tpt. Colombia. 8. America, on N. side of 
Isthmus of Panama, p. 1,300; also it. along 
line of the Panama Canal. 

Chaleurs Bay, an Inlet lietween N. Brunswick and 
Gasp* Pen., Out., Canada. 

Chalgrove, vU.. Kng.. 13 in. In 8.E. Oxford; battle 
In which Hampden was mortally wounded, 
1643; Prince Rupert victorious. 

Chalkij, or Chalets, f. on the Euripua. 34 rn. N. of 
AtW Greece, the modern Ncgropout. p. 
13,280. 

Chilon-sur-Sadne, anc. industrl. c., dep. 8a£nc- 
ct-Loire, K. France, p. 31.500. 

ChAlona-eur-Marne, r. on R. Marne. N.E. France; 
military centre, brewery Industry, p. 26.520. 

Chomba, hill stair. Punjab. India; area. 3.126 sq. 

P. 141,833; c kl. t. same name, p. 6.000. 
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Chambal, R. of Centr. India (650 m.). trib. of R. 

Jumna, rising In Vlndhya IIIID. 

Chambersburg, t. In Pennsylvania. U.S.A.. In the 
Cumberland Valley, p. 13.800. 

Chambery. cap. Savoy dep.. S.E. France; parsed 
into possession of France from Sardinia in i860: 
P. 21.350. 

Chambesi, R. S. Cent. Africa, flows into L. Bang- 
weolo. 

Chambon, Le, t. of France, dep. Loire. Ironworks, 
etc., p. 12.020; anc. castle of Feugerolles note¬ 
worthy. 

Chamo-to. or Chiamdo, t. In S.K. Til>et. p. 12.000 
Chamounix. French rib at foot of Mont Blanc, in 
lovely valley drained by R. Arve. p. 2.550. 
Champagne, old pror. N.E. France, famous for lb) 
wines, now subdivided. 

Champaign, c. of Champaign co.. Ill.. U.S.A., uni¬ 
versity. p. 20.750. 

Champigny, t. on K. Marne, dep. Seine. France; 

embroidery, piano-keys. p. 6.760. 

Champlain. L.. on N. frontier of N.Y. State. 
U.S.A.. area 438 sq. in.. 100 m. long, discharges 
by R. Richelieu Into the St. Lawrence. 
ChanceUorsvllle. ri/.. Virginia. U.S.A.; battle 1883, 
when Gen. Lee defeated GenJHooker. 

Chanda, dud.. Central Provs.. India, with teak 
forests and coal and iron mines; the car* I* Chan¬ 
da. a walled t.. with anc. temples, p. 17 .(mh». 
Chandarnagore. or Chundera. French c. and Urr. on 
Hoogli R., India, 20 in. N. of Calcutta, p. 
25.423. 

Chandaush f. United Provs.. India, cotton, sugar. 
P. 80.500. 

Cbing-chu-fu, c. in Fo-kien prov.. C hina, nr. 

Amoy, centre of silk trade, p. (e*t.) 800,000. 
Changra. t. In K os t am uni vilayet. Asia Minor, once 
the metropolitan see of Paphlagonla. p. 13.250. 
Chang-sha, cap. of Iiu-nan prov.. China, on the 
Heng Klang. p. 52.000. 

Channel Islands, group off N. coast. France (Jer¬ 
sey. Guernsey. Alderney, and Sark), area 75 «<*. 
m., p. U3.001 ; self-governing Brit. posa. Chf. t. 
St. Hellers, in Jersey. 

Chantabun, tpt. on of Slain. occup. by the 
French since 1893; ruble*, and other precious 
stones; p. 5.109. 

Chautenay, t. nr. Nantes, prov. Loire-Inf.. France: 
p. 20.750. 

ChantUly, f. with famous racecourse. In Oise dep., 
France. 25 m. fn)in Purl*, p. 5.O20. 

Chapada Diamantlna. t. in Brazil. Matto Grosso 
prov., p. 4.500; also 1. in Minas Genies prov., p. 
3.160; and kiiiI. t. In Muraiihao prov., p. 2.250. 
Chapala, /,.. In Mexico, chiefly in Jalisco State. 

area 1.300 sq. in. f Kng . p. 1.663. 

Chapcl-en-lo-Frlth, t. in the High Peak. Derbysh., 
Chapeihall, dist., nr. Airdrie, Lanark, Sooth, p 
2 , 020 . 

Chnpelizod, t. on R. Llffey, nr. Dublin. I.F.S., p. 
2.015. 

ChapeUo-Saint-Denis, f. In France. Seine dep.; 

chemicals. liqueurs. etc., p. 18.170. 

Clm pel town. ditt. nr. Sheffield. York*. Kng. 

Clnipra, t. on It. Ganges, 30 in. above Patna, Ben¬ 
gal. India; centre of saltpetre and Indigo trade; 

P. 47.500. 

Chard, rnun. lor., Somerset. Eng., lace and linen 
collar mftg., p. 4.053. 

Charsnto, /(., and also brandy producing dep. in 
W. France; cap. AugoiiKdiie; centre of distilling 
trade. Cognac; area. 2.305 sq. in., p. 316.279. 
ChArento-Inf6rleure. dep. on S.W. cst. France; cap. 

Igi Rochelle. area 2.792 sq. in.. p. 418.310; wine 
and wheat. 

Cbarjui. f. on R. Amu (Oxm) and sin. on Russ. 
Trau*-Ca«plun Ry., Bokhnra. great raw-cotton 
collecting depot. 

Charleroi, t. on Karnhre It.. Belgium, In colliery 
dlst., p. 28.664; also mftg. f. of Washington co., 
Penn.. U.8.A.. p. 11.200. 

Charles, c. Iowa. U.S.A., on Cedar It.; also R. in 
Moms. (75 in.), enters sea at Boston; also tv/o 
sub-district t.'s of Quebec. [p. 3.570. 

Charlosbourg, f., cap. of QucIksc co., Canada* 
Charleston, c. and tpt.. 8. Carolina. U.S.A., de¬ 
fended by Forts Sumter and Moultrie; Impor¬ 
tant position In Civil War; p. 61.750. more than 
half negroes; also t. W. Virginia, U.S.A,. in 
bituminous coal dlst. on Kanawha R., p. 39 003* 
also t. in Coles co.. Illinois, U.S.A. 

Charles to wm, l. Mass., U.S.A., nr. Bunker's Hill: 
banit by Brit. 17 June, 1776. now part of 
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Quebec, Canada. 
France; woollen 

on R. Marne, p. 

Belgium, oil R. 


Boston; also vil. and stn. N. frontier Natal: also 
vil. S. coast Cornwall, Eng.; also t., Virginia, 
U.8.A.; also two Tils, co/a Fife and Banff, 

Cbarleville, mkt. *., co. Cork. T.F.S., p. 2,020; also 
t on R. Mease, adjoining MezRrea, N.E. France, 
mftg., p. 20,050. (Lawrence. 

Charlevoix, co. Quebec. Canada, abutting on R. St. 
Charlotte, c. In cotton and tobacco dlst., Mecklen¬ 
burg co., N. Carolina. U.8.A.. p. 86,500; also c. 
Mich.. U.S.A., P. 5.350. _ „ 

Charlottenburg, t. on R. Spree, suburban to Berlin; 

Royal castle, and many flourishing Industries. 
Charlottesville, c. on R. Rlvanna, Virginia, U.S.A.; 

P. 15.500. , 

Charlottetown, spt.. cap. of Prince Edward Isl., 
Canada, p. 11,203. IMelboume; p. 2.405. 

Charlton, t. in Victoria, co. Gladstone. 178 m. W. of 
Charlton Kings, urb. did.. nr. Cheltenham. Giou- 
cestersh., Eng., p. 4.764. 

Charo. t. at foot of Sierra Otzumatlan. Mexico, p. 

7,100. ^ 

Charonne, t. dep. Seine, France, adjoining Paris on 
E., p. 23.450. (P. 3.750. 

Charsadda, t. in Peshawur dlst.. Punjab. India, 
Charters Towers, t. N. Queensland. gold mines, p. 
17,208. 

Chartres, c. France, cap. dep. Eure-et-Loir. 50 m. 
S.W. of Paris; flnest Gothic cathedral in 
France; p. 22.450. (Grenoble, France. 

Chartrouso, La Grande, famous monastery nr. 
Chatalja, ind. nanjak., Turkey in Europe. area 733 
84i. m.. p. 73.000. (impt. rly. centre, p. 7,020. 
Chfttoaubrlant. t. dep. Loire-1 nfericure. France, 
ChAteaudun. f. dep. Eure-et-Loir. France, p. 7.015. 
ChAteau-Gonthier, t. dep. Mayenne. France, p. 
7,470. 

ChAteauquay, ril., R.. and did.. 

CliAtoauroux, /. dep. Indre, 
manuf.; p. 24.020. 

ChAtoau-Thierry, t. In France. 

7,545. 

Chatelot, mftg. t. Tlahiault, 

Sambre. p. 12.050. 

Chatcllerault, cutlery mftg. t. dep. Vienne, ur. 

Poitiers. France, p. 20.070. 

Chatham, worn. l>or.. spt. and naval arsenal on R. 
Medway. Kent. Eng., p. 42.996: also mftg. t. 
Ontario, Canada. p. 13,500; also fish-exporting 
Bpt.« N.B., Canada. 

Chatham Islands, llrit. group in S. Pacific. 530 m. 

E. of New Zealand; largest isl.. Wurikaori. 
Ch&tilloa-sur-Selne, t. dep. Cote-d'Or, nr. Dijon. 
Frauce, p. 5.620. 

Chat Moss, i>eat bog In Lancs., Eng., nr. Man¬ 
chester. 

Chatre, La, t. in dep. Indre, France, p. 5,460. 
Chatsworth, pur. Derbysh.. Eng., on R. Derwent. 

seat of Duke of Devonshire. 

Chattanooga, c. on Tennessee lL. U.S.A.; Iron and 
steel nmnuf.; seat of Grant Unlv., p. 125.000. 
Chatteris, urb. (list., mkt. f. Cam be., Eng., p. 5.086. 
ChaudiAre, R. % L., and falls, above Ottawa. Quebec, 
Canada. (giang. prov. 

Chaudoc. t. in French Cochin China, cap. of Nan- 
Chauinont, t. dep. Ilaute-Marne, France, formerly 
cap. of Bossitniy, p. 11.070. 

Cliauny, t. on R. OLse. ALsne. France, p. 10,000. 
Chautauqua, L.. and co.. N.Y. State, U.S.A.; 

favourite summer resort. residential. 
Chaux-de-Fomls. La, f. Swltz.. cauton NcuchAtel. 

centre of watch mftg.; p. 37.703. 

Cheadle, t. Staffs.. Eng., cuiil-pit*. metal manuf.. p. 
37.000; also Mersey-side, urb. dist.. Chester. 
Eng., p. 18.469. (mills, p. 4.350. 

Choboygan, c. Mich.. U.S.A., on L. Huron, saw- 
Cheddor, ril. Meiulip Hills. Somerset. Eng., famous 
for cheese, p. 2 , 020 . 

Cheduba, isl. in Aracan. B. of Bengal, fertile and 
well-wooded; area 240 nq. in., p. 25.000. 

Clieloo, or Chitu, treaty i>ort ou N. coast. shantung 
pruv., China, p. 54,500. 

Ciiegin, t. In prov. Murcia. Spain, on R. Quipar. nr. 

the ruined Homan t. of Begastri. p. 11.650. 
Chekiang, maritime prov. China, area 35.700 sq. 
m.; exports, silk. tea. cotton, etc.; p. 13.950.tkH); 
cap. Hangchow (q.r.). [at Maldon. 

Chelmer, R. co. Essex, Eng., Joins R. Bl&ekwater 
Chelmsford, mun. N/r. co. t. of Essex. Eng., 30 m. 

N.E. Loudon; mftg.; p. 26337. 

Chelsea, S.W. met. bor. of Jxmdon. Eng., p. 59 026. 
also c. of Suffolk co., Masa.,_U.S.A.; p. 46.000; 
rubber rn/tg. 


Cheltenham, mun. bor. and spa, and educational 
centre. Gloucestersh., 120 m. W. of London. 
Eng., p. 49385. 

Chelyabinsk, dlst. f. of TLS.S.BL on MUan R. at 
beginning of W. Siberian lowlands; com and 
cattle trade; p. 22.000. 

Chelyuskin Cape, most N. point of Asia. 

Chemnitz, t.. the " Manchester of Saxony/’ 40 m. 
S.W. of Dresden, p. 303,775. 

Chemulpo, spt. on W. coast Corea, 25 m. S.W. of 
Seoul, the cap. 

Chenab, R. of India, in the Punjab, trib. of Sutlej, 
rises in the Himalayas, length 650 m. 

ChAnee, t. in prov. Li£ge. Belgium, iron-works, p. 
9.575. _ 

Cheng-Tu-Fu, cap. of Sze-Chuan prov., China; p. 
850.000. 

Chepe, t. in dep. Panama. Colombia, p. 7,500. 

Chopping Wycombe, man. bor., Bucks, Eng., p. 
27387. 

Chepstow, urb. dint., mkt. t. on R. Wye, Mon., 
Eng.; fine mined castle, p. 4.303. 

Cher, R. flowing from Auvergne intus.; also central 
dep., France; area 2,819 sq. in., p. 304.800; agr. 
and grape-growing; cap. of dep. Bo urges. 

Cherasco. t. in prov. Cuneo. Italy, on R. Tanaro, 
silk and wine industries, p. 11,300. 

Cherbourg, strongly fort. p. and naral arsenal on N. 
coast France, opposite to and 80 in. dlst. from 
Portsmouth, p. 43.250. 

Cheribon, spt. on N. coast Java. p. 54,000: chf. t. of 
Dutch residency of W. Java, area 202.000 sq. 
in.; p. 1,500,000; rice and tea and coffee cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Cheriton, urb. dist., Kent. Eng., p. 8399. 

Cherkasi. t. nr. Kiev, U.S.S.R., imp. Industries, p. 
31.000. 

Chernigov, f. (on R. Desna, p. 23.500) and prov. in 
U.S.S.R.. E. of R. Dnieper, area 20,000 sq. m.; 
p. 2.500.000. 

Cherokee, f. in Iowa, U.S.A., p. 6.500. 

Cherse. isl. and t. in prov. of Istria, Italy, cn 
Adriatic coast; p. (of t.), 5.200, (of Lsl.) 11.500. 

Chortsoy. urb. dist.. on R. Thames. Surrey, Eng., p. 
17.136. 

Cherwell, R. (30 m.) txib. of Thames, nr. Oxford. 
Eng. 

Chesapeake Bay. xnUt on Atlantic coast. U.8.A., 
extending 200 in. from mouth of R. Susque¬ 
hanna to C. Charles. 

Cbesham, urb. dist.. Bucks., Eng.; industries, 
boots, brushes, etc.; p. of dist., 8.809. 

Cheshire, co. of Eng., Ixmlem on R. Mersey (area 

l, 027 flq. in., p. 1387.544). textile and other 
manufs.; cap. Chester iq.v.). 

Cheshunt, urb. dist.. in mkt. gardening dist. with 
Bishops Coll., Herts., Eng., p. 14.651. 

Chosil Bank, a long bar on S. coast of Eng., ex¬ 
tends from Portland to Bridport. 

Chesme. or Tchesme, t. in Asia Minor, opposite 
Solo Isl.. p. 16.500. 

Chester, co. bor.. on R. Dee. Eng.. 17 m. from Liver¬ 
pool; cathedral. p. 41.438: also c. III., U.S.A.. p. 
4.000; also c. Delaware. U.S.A., cotton manuf. 
and ship-bldg., p. 38,537. 

Chesterfield, mun. bor.. mkt. t. in colliery dlsfc., 
Derbysh., Eng., on R. Rother. p. 64.146. 

Chesterfield Inlet, arm of Hudson Bay. U.8.A., 250 
iu. by 25 m. (Eng., ou R. Wear. p. 16.639. 

Chester-le-Strect, urb. dist.. mftg. t. co. Ddrhain. 

Chesterton, par. of Cambridgeshire, Eng.. 6uburb 
of Cambridge, p. 11.000. 

Choviot Hills, betweeu Scotl. and Co. Northumber¬ 
land. Eng., highest pt. 2.676 ft. 

| Chowton, f. (mining) Victoria, 75 in. N. by W. from 
Melbourne, fonnerly known as Forest Creeks. 

Cheyonno, state cap. of Wyoming, U.8.A., cattle 
ranching dlst., p. 17.750; aLso name of It. In 
Dakota aud Wyoiuiug (500 m.), trib. of Mis¬ 
souri. 

Chiapas, maritime state of Mexico, area 27,527 sq. 

m. ; p. 457.000; produces coffee, tobacco, sugar 
and cocoa. 

Chlaiomonte, t. nr. Syracuse, prov. Potenza. Italy, 
P. 10.250. (of the Madonna, p. 12.300. 

; Chiavari, t. of Liguria ou the Riviera, Italy; sliriuo 

Chiavenna, t. of Lombardy. Italy, nr. L. of Como, 
famous for beer. wiue. and pottery, p. 5.100. 

Chicago, c. on L. Michigan. III.. U.S.A.; second c. in 
America; immense trade by rail and Great 
Hikes, flourishing university; great fire in 1371, 
500 people perished and 100.000 rendered home¬ 
less; p. 3.430,000; Chicago Heights is a suburb. 
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Chichester, mun. bor .. c. In W. Sussex, Eng., fine 
cathedral; p. 13311. 

Chickahominy. R. (75 m.). Virginia. U.S.A., trib. of 
James R. Several battles In Civil War nr. here. 

Chlckamauga Creek, branch of the Tennessee It. 
above Chattanooga; desj>ernte battles in Civil 
War In 16C3; site of a National Park. 

Chlclana, mftg. /. nr. Cadiz. Spain, p. 13.350. 

Chicopee, t. Mass., U.S.A., on It. Connecticut; iron¬ 
works; p. 44.750. (Mass, U.S.A. 

Chicopee Falls, t. on Chicopee R.. Hampden co.; 

Chicoutimi, R. In Quebec, trib. of Saguenay R.; 
also t. on bank of latter, cap. of Chicoutimi co.. 

P. 6,880. 

Chiem See, large L. In Bavaria, nr. Munich. 12 in. 
by 8 in., 1.500 ft. above ocean level. 

Chieng-Mai, t. in N. Slam, centre of teak forest dist. 

Chleri, f. nr. Turin. In Piedmont, Italy, was a 
medieval republic; fine Gothic ch.. p. 13.350. 

Chlese, R. In Tyrol. Italy (75 m.). trib. of It. Oglls. 

Chietl, prov. S. Italy on Adriatic, area 1.142 sq. in., 
p. 381.580; c., cap. of prov.. the auc. Teate 
Marrucinoruin. p. 28.500. 

Chlgnecto Bay. inlet of B. of Fund?. Canada. 

Chlgwell, residential par. In Essex, Eng., on borders 
of Epping Forest. 

Chihuahua, state of Mexico, adjoining the U.S.A.; 
area 90.030 t*q; m., !>. 423.387; mining, stock- 
raising, and agr.; cap. c.. Chihuahua, on Mexican 
Central Ely., electrically lighted, line cathedral, 

P. 40.100. 

Chlklshliar, apt. on E. side of Caspian Sea. in 
U.S.S.R., nr. Persian frontier. 

Chllambaram. f. In S. A root dLst. of Madras, India, 
nr. Cuddalore. p. 21.000. 

Chllas, fort, hill cil. on R. Indus. 60 in. below 
Bunjl, commanding rd. from digit to Punjab 
frontier. 

Chllcoh, R. and L.. nr. Mt. Evans. Brit. Columbia. 

Chllcoot, R. and pass In Alaska, leading into Yukon 
Valley. 

Chill, or Chllo; area 289,829 sq. in., p. (cst.) 
4.305.000. Republic on Pacific coast of S. 
America. Independent of Spain since 1818 . 
Sometimes styled "the United States of S. 
America." Great nitrate output, utid general 
mini, wealth, also agr.; ckf. port, Valparaiso, 
cap. Santiago (7 0 ). 

Chilian, picturesque c. in Nuble prov.. Chill; fine 
squares and prosperous industries, p. 30,881. 

ChlUlanwalla, rib Punjab. N.W. India; battle. 
Sikh War. 1849. 

Chilicothe, cap. of Rons co., Ohio, U.S A., on 
Scioto K., mftg.; p 18,000; also t. in Livingstone 
co., MUvouri; also t. on L. Peoria. III. 

Chilllngham, cil. In Northumberland, nr. Alnwick. 
Eng. In C. park Is a herd of British wild cattle. 

Chlllon, famous dungeoned castle on L. Geneva, 
Swltx., nr. Vcvcy. 

Chlloango, R. N. of the Congo. W. Africa. 

Chllo4. isl on Chilian coast, length 120 in . greatest 
width 40 in., p. 123.043; cap. Ancud. or San 
Carlos. 

Chlltern Hills, chalk range. Oxon.. Hurt*. and 
Beds.. Eng ; highest pt. 904 ft., nr. Wendovur. 

Chlmaltenango, t. Guatemala. in ugr. and cattle- 
raising dLst.. p. 6.600. 

Chimborazo, min. (alt. 21.420 ft.) In Andes or 
Ecuador. also pror. Ecuador. S. of Quito and Mt. 
Chimborazo; area 6.544 sq. in., p. 164.000; cap. 
Rlobainba. 

China, republic of E. Asia, consists of 18 pro vs., the 
dependencies of Manchuria. Feugtlen, Kirin and 
Heilungkiang, the new dominion of Sinkiang. 
and trib. states of Mongolia and Tibet. Total 
area 6.445.980 mi. hi.; total p. 430.094.953. All 
important i>ortH on the coast and rivers now 
open to foreign trade. China has great In¬ 
dustries in agr., tea and silk cult., and many 
inanufM. Country partly mountainous, partly 
fertile plains with numerous navigable rivers. 

The cap. 1* Pekin, p. 924.334. 

China Sea, part of W. Pacific between Corea and 
Philippines. 

Chinandega, cap. of prov. game name In Nicara¬ 
gua; cxitton. sugar, and banana trade, p. 10.000. 

Chinchilla, t. In Albaccte prov.. Cent. SpaLn; p. 
6.000. 

Cbindwara, dUt. In Narbudda dlv., Centl. Pro vs., 
India; area. 4.G30 Mi. in., p. 408.000; chf. t.. 
Chlndwara. p. 9.600 

Chlndwln, R. Burma, trib. of Ira wadi rising In Uie 
Patkol Ullltt and navigable Iri the rainy acaaon 
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for considerable distance?. Chlndwln. Upper 
and I/>wer. are two Burmese provs., with fertile 
plains along the It., and ej.teuslve teak forests. 
Klee priuc. crop. 

Chlngalpat, f. Madras. India, p. 10.500 In prov of 
the same name. area. 2.842 sq. m.. p. 1,350.000. 
Cotton weaving and salt manufacture. 

Chlngtord. ur6. dist.. t>ordcring on Epping Forest. 
Essex. Eng., p. 22.051. 

Ch lug-Hal, apt. China, prov. Che-Kiang. nr. Ning- 
po. 

Chlng-Tu, c. of China, cap. of S 2 e-Chuau, prov. on 
R. Min-Kian. 

Chlnlot, f. nr. R. Chenab. Punjab. India, p. 15.250. 

Chin-Klang, treaty port Yang-tsze-Kiang, It.. 60 m. 
above Nanking. China, p. 477.591. 

Chlnon, lndustl. t. on It. Vienne. dcp. Indre-et- 
Ix^lre. Cent. France; ruined castle, once a royal 
residency; p. 6.520. 

Chloggla, apt. nn<i cathedral c. on isl. in Gulf of 
Venice. N. Italy, p. 25.500. 

Chippenham, mun. bor.. Wilts.. Eng., on R. Avon; 
grain and cheese trade, clolh factories: p. 
8.493. 

Chippewa Falls, c. Wisconsin. U.S.A.. on Chippewa 
It.; tlml>er yards, p. 9.600. 

Chipping Camden, inkt. /. in Gloucestershire, Eng., 
p. 2.020. • 

Chipping Norton, mun. bor.. mkt. t. Oxou., Eng., 
nr. Banburv. p. 3.489. 

Chipping Sodbury. mkt. t. Gloucester. Eng., p. 

1 220. 

Chirk.Yon It. Cicriog. Denbigh. Wales. i>. 4.600. 

Chlslehurst, urb. dist.. W. Kent. Eng.. 9 m. S.E. of 
I»ndou; Napoleon III. died here In 1873; p. 
3.876. (suburban to London; p. 40.942. 

Chiswick, urb. dial . Middx.. Eng , on It. Thames, 

Chltral. R. t state, and f. In Kashmir, extreme N.W. 
India. The native t. of Chitral stands on the 
Kashgar It. nr. the main watershed of the Hindu 
Kush. 

Chittagong, apt. on E. side of B of Bengal, terminus 
of the Assam-Bengal R>\, large trade; p. 31.000. 

Chobham, vil. nr. Woking. W. Surrey, Eng., p. 
3.570. 

Choctawhatcbee R., flowa through Alabama and 
Florhla (180 m ). U.8.A., to (;. of Mexico. 

ChoLseul, one of the Solomon Isis., Pacific Ocean. 

Cholsy-sur-Selne, or Cboisy-lo-Roi. f. 6. m. S.E. of 
Paris; cloth and other factories, and river trade; 
p. 12.520. 

Cholet, f. dep. Maine-et-Loire. France: cotton and 
linen factories. flannel weaving; p. 16.570. 

Cholula, ancient city of Puebla, prov. Mexico; 
Aztec temple, pyramid of Cholula. and other 
remains; p. 10 . 260 . 

Cbonos Arch., Chilian Ids., about 120 in numl>er. 
on W. coast of Patagonia. 

Chorley. mun. bor., cotton-spinning and iron- 
working f. N. I-'inrsh., Eng., on It. Chor., p. 
30.576; also sin. induatl. t. Cheshire, nr. Mo4 clcs- 
tleld. p. 30,795. 

Chorleywood, urb. dist., Herts., Eng., p. 3.296. 

Chorum, In Angora. vilayet of 'turkey (Ibe anc. 
Ludmila), attacked by the Uuils, a.i>. 608. p. 
12.750. 

Cbota Nogpore, fonner prov. of Bengal, India, uow 
Included In Bihar and Orissa 

Cbotln or Kbotln, f. In Bessarabia, Rumania, on It. 
Dniester, p. 21,500. 

Christchurch, mun. bor., apt. S. Hants, Eng., p. 
9.183. also cap. (p. 118,000) Canterbury prov.. 
South Islund, New Zculand; manufacturing. 

In agr. dist. 

Christiania (now Oslo*. r/ip. and chf. port of Nor¬ 
way. on Fjord of name name, p. 268.241. 

ChrlsUansand, apt. of Norway. 100 in. S.W. of 
Oslo. p. 10.643. 

Chrlstiansborg, fort. uttUmvnt on Cold Coast, nr. 
Accra, Brit. W. Africa. 

Cbristlanitad, fortified t. Sweden. 10 in. from the 
Baltic, p. 12.740. (Danish W. J , p. 6.000. 

Christlansted, or Busaln, t. St Croix 1 nI„ cap. of 

Chrlsttansund. apt. fishery t. on W. coast of Drun- 
thelm, Norway, p. 16.183. 

ChmtmaJ Island, Mini. Brit, isl., gunno-produclng. 

In Pacific; ul-»o Brit, coral Ul. In Indian Ocean, 
to S.W. of Java; also t. In Little Bras d’Or, Capo 
Breton Isl. 

Chrudlm, f. In Boheinlu, Czeoho-Slov., horse-murt 
and many rnanfs., p. 13,780. 

Chubut, Urr. of the Argentine Repub., area 03,427 
mi. in., agr. p. 42,760. 
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Chudleigh, mkt, t. on Teign B., Devon, p. 2,020. 

Chudleigh Cape, on N. coast Labrador, at extrem. 
of Hudson Strait. (Ganges. 

Chumbnl (650 m.), R . Cent. India, trib. of Jumna 

Chumulari, min. in E. Himalayas, alt. 28.944 ft. 

Chnng-Klng. or Chungkeng* treaty port on Yangtsze 
B.. prov. Sze-Chuan, China, princ. commercial 
centre of the S.W. portion of China, p. 1.011,597. 

Chnpat R., running to Atlantic, in Patagonia. 

Chopra,'*, on R. Gogra. nr. its Junction with Ganges, 
cap. of Saran dist.. Berar. India, p. 55.000. 

Ctraquibamba, mtns. (alt. 21,000 ft.), and *. nr. 
Arequipa. Peru, p. 6.700. 

Chuqulsaca, dep. of Bolivia, area 36.132 sq. m., p. 
333.226; cap. Sucre. 

Chur, cap. of Grisons canton, Switz.. in Upper 
Rhino Valley, nr. Lucerne, cathedral, p. 15,600. 

Church, urb. dist ., suburban to Accrington, Lanca¬ 
shire. Eng., factories, p. 6.185. 

Churchill, or English R. (925 in.), Canada; enters 
Hudson Bay at Port Churchill; fine harbour. 

Church Stratton, urb. dist.. Shropshire, Eng., p. 
1.705. 

Chusan Isl. and Arch., off E. coast. China. Chusan, 
the largest isl. of the group (p. 200.000) was 
occupied by the British in 1840 and 1860; cap. 
Tinghai. 

Cicero, t.. III., U.S.A., p. G9.000. 

Cienfnegos, apt. on S. coast. Cuba; fine land-locked 
harbour, impt, trade; light here between Ameri¬ 
cans and Spanish, 1898; p. 28.700. 

Gteza, t. of Murcia, Spain. In fertile raisin and 
orange-growing dist., p. 12.850. 

Cilicia, anc. prov. of S.E. Asia Minor, cap. Tarsus. 

Cinaloa, or Sinaloa, state of Mexico, E. of California, 
area 27.557 sq. m., p. 330.000. cap. Culiacan. 

Cincinnati, c. on Ohio R., Hamilton co.. largest in 
Ohio. U.8.A, ** the Queen City," pork-packing 
and many factories, p. 450,000. 

Cinque Ports, five anc. Eng. ports on coast of Kent 
and Sussex; Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, 
and Hastings. 

Cintra. t. Portugal, favourite summer report. 18 
in. from Lisbon; Royal residences, convention 
of C.. 1808; p. 0,250. 

Circassia, dir. of W. Caucasia. 

Cirdeviile, *. on Scioto R., Ohio, U.S.A.; furniture 
and iron Implement factories, p. 7,040. 

Cirencester, urb. dist.. Glouccatarsh.. Eng., the 
Roman Corineum; wool trade, p. 7J20O. 

Cithseron, or Elatea, mtn. on boundao’ of Bcootia 
and Attica, Greece, alt. 4,620 ft. 

Cittadella, t. of Venetla, nr. Padua. Italy; mediaval 
walls and towers, p. 9.850. 

Cittanova, *. of Calabria, prov. Reggio, Italy; 
built on ruins of Casalnuovo (destroyed by earth¬ 
quake In 1793); olive oil Industry, p. 11,760. 

Citta Vecehla, c. in Central Malta, formerly the cap., 
P. 22,150. 

Ciudad Bolivar, spt. on Orinoco R., Venezuela, cap. 
of Bolivar State (formerly called Angostura), 
great commercial centre, p. 20.250. 

Ciudad Real, prov. of S. Central Spain (area 7.620 
sq. m.. P. 433. 050). grazing grounds, forest, and 
quicksilver mines; cap. Ciudad Real; cattle fairs, 
P. 15.750. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, fort. c. In Salamanca prov., Spain, 
captured by French in 1707 and 1710. by the 
Eng. in 1700, ar.d stormed again by Wellington 
In 1812. Fine cathedral, p. 8,100. 

Ciudadcla, on W. coast Minorca, Spain; cathedral, 
p. 9.300. 

Civlta Vecchia, spt. N. Italy, prov. Rome, the anc. 
Port us Trajani, destroyed by Saracens 9th cent., 
p. 15.820. Ip. 8.200. 

Civitclla del Tronto, fort. i. Italy, nr. Teramo. 

Clackmannan, smallest co. In Scotl.. X. of the Forth 
and 8. of Perth, p. 31.917; co. Clackmannan, 
on It. Black, Devon, at its con flu. with the Forth, 
p. 1,620. (Eng., residential p. 15.S51. 

CUcton-on-Sea, nrb. dist.. teal. pi. on Essex coast, 

Clalrvaux, ril. dcp. Aube, France, famous Cister¬ 
cian Abbey; also viL nr. St. Paul’s Bay. in Que¬ 
bec. 

Clanwilliam, dir. of C. of Good Hope, watered by 
Oliphnnt’a It., p. 5.705 (white); also L in Minne- 
dosa co.. Manitoba. Canada. 

Clapham, S.W. dist. of London. Eng. 

Clara, a co. in prov, of Munster. I.F.S., area 
1,294 sq. m.. p. 112,000, co. t.. Ennis; also anil, 
t. 2 in. from Ennis; also isl. in Clew Bay. W. Ire¬ 
land; also t W. Suffolk, Eng.; also t. S. Austra¬ 
lia. on Hutt R. 


Claranoe, R,. N.8.W. (240 xn.), enters Shoal Bay. 
also large pastoral dist. in N.E. of the Cblony. 

Clarendon, sm. t. nr. Adelaide. 8. Australia; also am. 
t Victoria. S3 m. from Melbourne (sometimes 
called Corduroy); also am* t. in Eurongllly gold¬ 
fields dist. of N.S. W. 

Clarke Mt, highest peak of Australian Alps, 
N.S.W., alt 7.256 ft. 

Clarke’s R. (or Flathead R.), fork (700 m.) of the 
Columbia R., running from Rocky Mtns., 
through Idaho and Washington, U.8.A. 

Clarksville, t. on Cumberland R., Tennessee, U.8.A., 
great tobacco mart., p. 9,350. 

Clausthal, t. in Harz Mtns., Hanover; silver mines, 
p. 9.150. (Iron centre; p. 8.493. 

Clay Cross, urb. dist.. Derbysh.. Eng. coal and 

Clayton, urb . dist.. W.R. Yorks. Eng., suburban to 
Bradford, p. 5.040; also sml. t. nr. Manchester. 

Clayton-le-Moors, urb. disL. cotton manufg. t. 
Lancah., Eng., nr. Blackburn, p. 7.910. 

Clayton West, urb. dist.. In colliery dist., nr. Barns¬ 
ley, W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 1.846. 

Clear, Cape (the southernmost pt. of Ireland), on lei. 
off S.W. coast, with lighthouse. 

Cl eater Moor, urb. dist.. colliery t. Cumberland. 
Eng., on R. Eden; p. SMS. „ J t „ 

Cleckheaton, mftg. *. nr. Bradford. \orksb„ Eng; 
woollens, blankets, etc.; p. 13,100. 

Clee Hills (1,800 ft.). Shropshire. Eng. 

Cleethorpe with Thnmscoe, urb. dist.. Lines, Eng., 
p. 28.624. 

Clerkenwell, Industrl. dist. of London Immediately 
N. of the city. 

Clermont, pastoral dist. (with bark forests) In 
Queensland, 570 m. N.E. of Brisbane. 

Clermont-Ferrand, t. in dep. Puy-de-Ddme. 
France; first crusade preached here; fine Gothic 
cathedral; formerly cap. of Auvergne; rubber in¬ 
dustry. p. 82.577. 

Clevedon, ur6. dust., wat. pi. at mouth of R. Severn. 
Somerset. Eng.; v. 7.033. 

Cleveland, hilly ironstone and osrr. dist. in N.R. 
Yorks, Eng., between 11. Tees and Whitby; fine 
horses. Also c. and port, of entry, Ohio, U.S.A., 
on Lake Erie; great railway, steamboat, inanuf., 
and educatl. centre, p. 910.000. 

Cleves, t cat. pi In Rhine prov. of Pruss.; old palace, 
many manufs., p. 15,250. 

Clew Bay (10 in. by 7 in.), on coast of Mayo, Ire¬ 
land. 

Clewer, par. of Berks co.. Eng., part of !>or. of 
Windsor, p. 6,040. (toriea. 

Clichy, N.W. suburb of Paris; oil and starch fac- 

Clifton, fashionable suburb of Bristol. Eng., on R. 
Avon, hot mineral springs, p. 24.450; also port 
on Magara R.. Ont., Canada; also name of 
numerous other places in Britain, the Colonies, 
and U.S.A 

Clinton, cap. (p. 25.900) of Clinton co., Iowa. 
U.S.A.: also t. on Nashua R.. Worcester co.. 
Mass., U.S.A.: also t. in Henry co., Missouri. 
U.S.A.: also several other places same name in 
the U.S.A and the British colonies. 

Clitheroe, mun. bor.. cotton mftg. t. on R. Dibble. 
Lancash., Eng., p. 12.003. 

Clogher, L co. Tyrone. N. Ireland, cathedral. 

Clonakilty, spt. nr. Bandon, co. Cork. I.F.S., p. 
3.750. 

Cloncurry, f. in Queensland, on Cloncunr R.. In 
gold mining and mountainous dist. S. of the G. 
of Carpentaria, p. 3.150. 

Clones, mkt. (. nr. Dundalk, co. Monaghan. I.F.S.. 
P. 2.220. 

Clonfert, c. co. Galway. I.F.S., formerly a Bis¬ 
hop’s see. famous monastery with seven altars; 
P. (par.), 5.125. 

Clonmel, t. on Suir R. in Munster prov., I.F.S.; 
ngr. centre, frequent fairs, p. 10,300. 

Clontarf, vxit. pi nr. Dublin. I.F.S., on the Bay, p. 
5.020. 

Cloudy Bay, inlet on N. coast of South Isl., New 
Zealand. 

Clovelly, picturesque fish. vil. In Barnstaple Bay. 
N. Devon, nr. Ilfracoml**, p. 650. Ip. 1.230. 

Cloyne, mkt. *. nr. Middleton, co. Cork. I.F.S.. 

Clunes. gold-mining t, Victoria, nr. Ballarat, p. 

1 . 220 . 

Cluny, or CTugny, f. In Sadne-et-Loire dep., nr. 
Macon, France: famous Benedictine abbey, p. 
4.330. 

Clwyd, R. In co. Denbigh. N. Wales (30 m.), flows 
into the Irish Sea at Rhyl, through romantic 
vale. 
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Clyde, R. (98 mj and firth, forma four falls nr. 
Lanark. 8.W. Scotland. On the Clyde stands 
Glasgow, the chief port and commercial centre 
of Scotland. 

Clydebank, t. on the Clyde. 5 m. below Glasgow. 
Scotl. Shipbuilding and sewing machine 
factory, p. 46.515. 

Clydesdale, vaU. of It. Clyde, S.W. Scotl., agr.. fine 
horses. Also til. nr. ilolytown Junction. N. 
Lanark; also t. In mining (list., Victoria. 88 m. 
from Melbourne. 

Coahuila, §taU\ Mexico, area 63.786 sq. in., p. 
376,747; agr. and stock raising; cap. Saltillo 
(Q.V.). 

Coalbrookdale, vit. with coal and iron mines, on R. 
Severn. Shropsh.. Eng., p. 2.420. 

Coalisland, vil. nr. Stewarts town, in colliery (list., 
co. Tyrone. Ircl. 

Coalville, urb. dist., I>eiccstersh., Eng., nr. Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, p. 21 , 886 . 

Coanza, R. in Lower Guinea. Portug. W. Africa 
(600 in.); enters Atlantic S. of SAo Paulo. 

Coatbridge, colliery and iron mftg. t. Lanark-sh.. 
ScoU.; p. 43,056. 

Coban. t. Guatemala, Cent. America; coffee and 
Peruvian bark trade, p. 30,000. 

Coblenz, or Cobleutz, c. strongly fortitied at junc¬ 
tion of Moselle and Ulnne. Germany; wine trade 
and piano factories, p. 56,676. 

Cobourg. port on L. Ontario. Canada, cap. of North- 
uml>erLiiid co.; car works, etc., p. 0 . 020 . 

Coburg, c. and duchy (part of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha), 
Germany, old castle, flourishing Industries, p. 
23,413; also t. and convict prison at Mcrri Creek, 
nr. Melbourne. Victoria, p. 18.112. 

Cocanada, apt. Godavari dist. Madras. India; rice- 
cleaning mills, flourishing trade, p. 49.250. 

Cochabamba, dtp. Bolivia, area 25.28S sq. in., p. 
534,900; cap. t. of same name. p. 35.750 laLso 
called Oropcsa). tine cathedral. 

Cochin, apt. on Malaljar coast. Madras, p. 19,500; 
also native State 8. India, feudatory to Madras, 
area 1.362 sq. m., p. 079.019 ; principal products, 
rice, cocoauuts. pepper, coffee, etc. 

Cochin China <22.000 aq. in., p. 3.500.000). name 
formerly applied to the whole E. part of Indo- 
Chlna, but now limited to French col. In the S.K. 
of the pen.; rice, silk, coffee, etc.; cap. Saigon. 

Cockenzle, $pt. in co. Haddington. Scotl., nr. 
Eras ton pans on Firth of Forth, p. 2.420. 

Cockermouth, urb. dist.. t. on R. Derwent. Cuinl>er- 
land. Eng., Ironworks, p. 4.760. 

Cockpen, colliery ril. Midlothian, Scot!., p. 6.161. 

Cocos Islands. (Set Keeling.) 

Coggeshall, t. Essex. Eng., on R. Blackwatcr. p. 
0.820. 

Coghills Creek, t. In Talbot co.. Victoria. 114 in. 
W.N.W. of Melbourne. 

Cognac, t. dep. Charente. France, on R. Charente, 
centre for famous brandy dist., |i. 10.420. 

Cohoes, c. of Albany co.. N.Y. State, U.S.A., on 
Hudson It.; hosiery inanuf.; p. 23.250. 

Coimbatore, t., Madras, India, p. 47.007. 

Coimbra, c. cap. of Helra prov.. Portugal; wine¬ 
growing, earthenware inanuf.; p. 20,581. 

Colac, f. on L. C.. In Victoria, nr. Melbourne; 
fertile dist., p. 12.108. 

Colchagua, prov. Chill, H. America, area 3.851 sq. 
in.. P- 285.757; stock-raising; cap. San Fernando. 

Colchester, mun. bar., apt. Essex, Eng., on It. 
Colne, oyster fisheries, p. 48.607 ; also t. on L. 
Champlain, V'ennout. U.H.A., p. 6.650. 

Cold Harbour, ril. of Hanover oo., Virginia, U.S.A.; 
tattle* between Grant and I ax, 1804. ilJ822. 

Coldstream, t. Jierwlck»h.. Scotl., on It. Tweed, p. 

Coleberg, fort. apt. In Prussia. prov. Pomerania, on 
Jt. PerHantc, p. 18.250. 

Colelord, urb. dist.. Forest of Dean. Gloucester. 

_ K»ur.# V 2.777. (15. 1899. 

Colenso, vU. on Tugela It., Natal, great battle. Dec. 

Coleraine, apt. on Hann K..N. Ireland, p. 7.020. 

Colesberg. t. In stock-raising dist.. N. of C. Colony, 
nr. Orange U. (Binningharn, p. 2,770. 

Coleihlll, mkt. I. Warwlcksh., Eng., 10 in. N.E. 

Colima, c., state and vol. on Pacific coast. Mexico; 
c - on Collina it.. In fertile valley, p. 31.000; 
state area 2.273 w\. in., p. 80.5(g); ogr. and stock- 

„ vo1 <30 W. N.E. of c.) alt. 12.686 ft. 

Colie di VaJ d’Elsa, t. In prov. Siena, Tuscany. Italy; 
Ironworks, p. 6 . 060 . 

Collingwood. I. Hlrncoe co.. Out., Canada, on L. 
Huron, dry dock. etc.. p. H.54K); also a populous 
suburb of Melbourne. Victoria, p. 34,243. 
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Collumpton. t. nr. Exeter Devon. Eng.; paper 
mills; p. 3.520. 

Colmar, t. cap. Up. Alsace. France; textile Indus- 
tries, wine-growing; p. 37.500. (5.050. 

Colmenar, t. nr. Malaga. Spain; sm. manuf.. p. 
Colmonell. pic. ril. In Aynsh.. Scotl., on R. Stinchar. 
P. 1,713. 

Bucks, Eng., nr. VVraysbury, p. 

Colne, mun. bor. mftg. t. E. Lancs. Eng., p. 23.730: 
aLo name of R/e in Essex. Herts, Yorks, oud 
Gloucestereh. 

Cologna, mftg. t. Italy. 19 m. from Verona, p. 
H,150. 

Cologne, c. and apt. strongly fort., on R. Rhine, 
cap. Rhen. Prussia, magnlricent cathedral with 
spires 515 ft. in height, p. 633.904. Import 
trade and industries. 

Colombes, ril. and residential dist. dep. Seine. 

France, nr. Paris, p. 10.120. 

Colombia (440.840 sq. m.. p. 7.950.000). Republic 
of S. America, great mineral wealth; cap. Bogota 

(Q.V.). 

Colombo, cap. and chief port of Ceylon; great trade 
in tea. p. 244.100. 

ColoQla. dep. on the It. L. Plata. Uruguay, area 
2.193 sq. m.. p. 107.000. 

Colonna, Cape, most S. pt. of Attica. Greece. 
Colonsay, ial. of the Inner Hebrides, Scotl., 8 m. 

long, ecclesiastical antiquities. 

Colorado, R., fonned by union of Grand and Green 
Rh. (2.000 m. long, navigable for COO in.) in VV. 
of N. America, with woud. canon, ent. G. of 
California; also R. (900 in.) In Texas. U.S.A.. 
flows to G. of Mexico. 

Colorado. (103.658 sq. m.. p. 1.080.000), rich 
mining atoU, Rocky Mtn. region. U.S.A.; cap. 
Denver (g.r.). 

Colorado Springs, imt. pi.. Col.. U.S.A., on Fon¬ 
taine qui Bouille R., 64 m. S. Denver; p. 33.500 

Coltness, pur. In N. Lanark. Scotl., Ironworks, p. 
3.520. 

Columbia, rap. of S. Carolina. U.S.A.. burned 
1865. p. 51.500; also mftg. t. Penns., U S A., p. 
11.400; also c. In Missouri. seat of State Univer¬ 
sity. p. 15.100; also It. (1.4(H) m.) on Pae. slope 
of N. America, Hornetlines called the Oregon, 
rising in the lU>ckieM. 

Columbia, British. (Set British Columbia.) 

Columbia, District o! (60 sq. m.). on left bank of 
Potomac it., contains Washington, the federal 
cap. of U.S.A. 

Columbus, state rap. of Ohio. U.S.A.. mftg. and 
rly. centre, p. 290,000; also name of smaller L'h 
In Ga., Ind., Miss., and Ter., U.S.A. 

Colwyn Bay and Colwyn, urb. dial, icat. pt. on 
Denbigh coast. N. Wales, p. 20.885. 

Comacchio. r. 20 in. N. Ravenna, nr. the Adriatic. 
Italy, p. 9.770. 

Comayagua. cap. Honduras Republic. C. America, 
fonnerly called Valladolid. p. 8 . 000 . 

Combaconum. c. in delta of Can very It.. Taujore 
dist., Madras, India, p. 60 . 0 (H). 

Cominos, f. partly on French and partly on Bel¬ 
gian side of It. Lys; p. of French t. (In dep. 
Nord). 7,020; of Belgian t. (in E. Handera). 
4.770. 

ComUo, t. in Syracuse prov.. Sicily, fine medicinal 
spring, the fabled “ Bath of Diana.” porcelain 
mauufacty.; p. 20.000. (Moiilins, p. 12.040. 

Commentrey, min. t, Alllcr dep.. France, nr. 

Como. c. (p. 46.210). silk Industry, at foot of the 
Alps. N. Italy; also beautiful L. (35 in. long), 
both In the prov. of Como, area 1.105 sq. in., p. 
637.863. 

Comorin. Cape, most S. pt. of India. 

Comoro Isis., French group tatween N. Madagas¬ 
car and African cst.; total area 760 sq. in., p. 
84.120. 

Compaxjborg, mtn. In Cape Colony. Graof Reluct 
dist., alt. 8.5(H) ft. 

Coraplfcgne, f. dep. Oise, on It. Oise, France; 
famous castle;sugar mills, hosiery manuf., etc.. 

P. 17.120. 

Compitall, urb. dist., Cheshire. Eng., p. 865. 

Compton, name of numerous /*ir*. In Britain; also 
a dist. on Coaticook It., Quebec, Canada. 

Concameau, t. dep. Finlsterre. France, on ial. nr. 
Qulmper; salted llsh and preserve trade. n, 
6 . 620 . 

Concepcion, c. (p. 70.120) and prov. (3.313 sq. m. f 
p. 326.711) Of Chili; also t. Bolivia, p. 2.4(H); 
also t. Lu Paraguay, p. 26,000; also t. in iiu> tl. 
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and a t, on Uruguay R.. Entre Rics prov., 
Argentina, p. 15.750. [land, N.W. of St. John's. 

Conception Bay, inlet on E. coast of Newfound- 

Conception, Cape, on coast of California. 

Concord, t . Mass.. U.S.A., literary centre, p. 7,500; 
also t., p. 22 157, on Merrimac B., cap. of New 
Hampshire. U.8.A.; also t. on Rocky B., N. 
Carolina, U.8.A., p. 12,000. 

Concordia, c. Kansas, U.S.A., on Republican R., 
p. 5,900; also t, in Italy, prov. Modena, p. 
10,150; also t. on B. Uruguay. Argentina, p. 
35.000. 

Condamino, R. in E. Australia, trib. of Darling R. 

Cond6, t. dep. Nord, France, on It. Scheldt, nr. 
Valenciennes, p. 5.020; also t. nr. Caen, in Nor¬ 
mandy; also ept. N.E. Bahia, Brazil. 

Condom, t . in Frauce. nr. Auch, dep. Gcis, p. 
9,020. 

Conegiiano. f. N.E. Italy, nr. Treviso, p. 9,570. 

Coney Island, pop. uxxi. pi. on Long Isl.. N.Y.. 
U.S.A., 5 in. long, a mile wide; comprises 
Manhattan Beach. Brighton Beach, West 
Brighton, and West End. 

Congleton, m«in. 6or., E. Cheshire, Eng., manuf. 
Bilks, ribbons, etc., p. 12.885. 

Congo, greatest B. (estimated length 3,000 m.) in 
Africa, with its numerous tribs.); drains 
1.500,000 so. in., navigable from sea to Matioli. 
and above the Rapids and Foils; estuary* 7 to 
10 m. wide. 

Congo, Portuguese. (See Port W. Africa.) 

Congo Free State. [See Belgian Congo.) 

Congo, French. ( See French Eq. Africa.) 

Conisborough, urb. iiud., W.K. Yorks, Eng., p. 
18.170. 

Coniston Old Man, mtn. at head of L. Coniston. in 
the Eng. lake D 1 ®*.. alt. 2.575 ft. 

Coniston Water, L. N. Lancashire. Eng.. 0 m. S.W. 
of Amblesidc, length 51 in. 

Conjevaram, or Kancliivenun, c. Madras, the "Holy 
City " of 8. India; p. 63,864. 

Con, Lough, co. Mayo. I.F.S. 

Connoh's Quay urb. di>t., Flint. Wales, p. 5JS2. 

Connaught, prov.. I.F.S, (0,603 sq. m., p. 018,000). 
embracing cos Galway* Mayo, Sligo. Leitrim, 
and Roscommon; was a distinct kingdom till 
the reign of Henry 1. of England. 

Connecticut (4.820 eq. m., p. 1.040,000). moat S. of 
the six New Eng. States. U.S.A.; copper and 
brass mills, textile and other factories, cotton. 
Bilk, and agr. Hartford, on K, Connecticut, is 
the cap.. New Haven the largest c. 

Connecticut, R. (450 m.), (lows S. between Vermont 
add New Hampsh. through Mass, and Conn, to 
Long Isl. Sound, U.8.A. 

Connemara, mtoa. dist. W. of I.F.S., lu co. Gal¬ 
way, many lakc3 and bogs. 

.Consett, urb. dist.. on R. Derwent, co. Durham, 
Eng.; colliery and ironworks (list,, p. 12J51 . 

Constance, old c. Baden. Germany, on Rhine, 
where it leaves Lake C.. p. 22.250. 

Constance, L., or " the Swabian Sea," between 
Swltz. and Germ., 45 m. long. 9 m. broad, area 
207 pq. in.; K. Rhine fiows through. 

Constanta, or Kustendji, spt. of Rumania, on the 
Black Sea, the nne.Tomi; fav.wnt.pl.; p. 27,602. 

Constantina, t. Andalusia, N. of Seville prov., 
mainly agr., p. 11.300* 

Constantino, c. and ox of E. Algeria, standing 
2,130 ft. high on a rook; thriving trade and in¬ 
dustrial, p. 73.220; i’hilippeville is its port. 

Constantinople, now Istambul. Turkey, chief scapt.; 
former cap. S. entrance of the Bosphorus. | 
Turkish t.tStamboulland Christiansub*. iGalnta 
and Pera) pep. by the " Golden Horn." The [ 
anc. Byzantium. Magnif. mosque of St. Sophia; 
p. about l.ooo.uoo. 

Constantinov, t. in Ukraine, govt. Volhynla. nr. 
Zhitomir; p. 11,500. (13,350. 

Convorsano, industrl. c . S. Italy, prov. Bari; p. 

Conway, or Aberconway, mun. bor. spL Carnarvon¬ 
shire, N. Wales; wat. pi. (p. 8.760) at mouth of 
It. Conway, nr. Great Orme'a Head, 

Cooch Behar, native state, Bengal. India, nr. 
Darjeeling; area, 1,307 sq. m.* P. 592.372; cap. 
Cooch Debar, on B. Toreha, p. 10,500; suffered 
severely from earthquake In 1897. 

Cook, mtn. (12,350 ft.) highest point in S. Alps. nr. 
Canterbury. New Zealand. 112.150. 

Cookham, z*ir. nr. Maidenhead. Berks.. Eng., p. 

Cook Inlet, O. (200 m. long) on S. coast of Alaska 

Cook Isis., or Hervey Arch., Brit, group (Raratouga. j 
etc.) in S. Faciilc, 700 m. S.E, of Samoa, l 


Cook’s Peak* mtn. (8,830 fL) in Grant co.. New 
Mexico; nr. Deming. 

Cook Strait, chan, between N. and 8. islands, of 
N.Z.; 15 to 18 m. wide. 

Cooks town, mkt. I. co. Tyrone, N. Ireland, p. 3,970. 

Cooktown, spt. in N. Queensland, at mouth of 
Endeavour B., pearl fishery and mining diflt., 
p. 3.250. 

Coolgardie, gold-mining f., W. Australia, p. 5.500. 

Coolin Mts., in Isl. of Skye, Scot!., highest peak. 
3,183 ft. 

Coomassle (Kumasl), cap. of Ashanti, Africa, 124 
m. N.W. of Cape Coast Castle, now Brit, terr., p, 
20 , 000 . 

Coonoor, sanatorium (6.000 ft above sea-level) in 
Nil girl Hills. S. India. 

Cooper’s Creek, or Barcoo, an Inland R. of Queens¬ 
land and S. Australia, in copper-mining diflt. 

Coorg, prov. S. India, subordinate to the Govr.- 
Geni. through the Resident of Mysore, lying on 
the -Western Ghats; area 1,583 eq. m., forest and 
coffee plantations, p. 164.459. 

Cooroong, The, a lagoon and long tongue of land on 
coast of 8. Australia. 

Coosa, R. (350 m.) in Georgia and Alabama, U.S.A. 

Coos Bay, on the coast of Oregon. U.S.A. 

Oootehill* mkt. t. co. Cavan, I.F.8., Bellamont 
forest, p. 2,020. 

Copeland Isis., group off N.W. coast of co. Down, 
N. Ireland, at entrance to Belfast Lough. 

Copenhagen, ch. port and cap. of Denmark on E. 
coast of Zeeland la., strongly fortified; p. (with¬ 
out suburbs) 561,344. 

Copiapo, spt. (p. 0.985) and R. in prov. Atacama, 
Chili, several times overwhelmed by earth¬ 
quakes; also volcano in Andes range, alt. 17,000 
ft. 

Coppermlno, R. in N.W. Terr., Canada (300 m.), 
llows N. into Arctic Ocean. 

Copper R., or Atna R., in Alaska, flowing to Pacific 
W. of Mount St. Elias. 

Coquet, R. 140 m.) and uL Northumberland, Eng., 
nr. Warkworth. 

Coquimbo, spt. (p. 15,100) and prov. of Chili on the 
Argentine border, copper-mining (list.; area of 
prov. 14.098 flq. m.. p. 196,415. 

Coral Sea, part of the Pacific Ocean, extending 
from the New Hebrides to Australia. 

Corato, c. prov. Bari, S. Italy, olive and wine pro¬ 
duction. p. 43.500. 

Corazon, mtn. in the Andes of Ecuador, ait. 15.871 
ft. 

Garb ell* IndustrL t., dep. Scine-et-Oise, France, on 
R. Seine, p. 7.520. 

Corbie, t. nr. Amiens, dep. Somme, France, p.5,030. 

Corbridge, t. on the Tyne. nr. Hexham, p. 2,120. 

Cordillera* Spanish name of mtn. chain, frequently 
applied to the Andes. 

Cordoba, c. (p. 175.000) and agr. prov. (area. 
06,012 sq. m.. p. 1.001.750). Argentina; also t. 
State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, p. 0,500. 

Cordova, prov. in Andalusia, Spain (5,299 flq. m., 

р. 539.125), agr., olives, vines, live-stock; also 

с. cap. of prov. on R. Guadalquivir; cathedral, 
formerly one of the most sacred mosques of the 
Mohammedans, leather and other factories, p. 
60.492. 

Corea, Korea, or Chcsen, pen. E. Asia, extending 
between Yellow Sea and Sea of Japan; formerly 
tributary to China, now part of the Japanese 
Empire, area 84.738 sq. m.* p. 17,284,207. 

Corella, t. Navarre. Spain; liquorice, oil mills, dis¬ 
tilleries, p. 6,020. (and Dutch Guiana. 

Coreatyn, R. (400 in.) in America, separating Brit. 

Corle Castle, f. Dorse tab.. Eng.* nr. Wareham. p. 

Corfu, the largest and most N. of Ionian Isis., 
Greece, area 274 sq. m.,p. 123.371. mountainous, 
olives, wine; also Corfu, spt. t, the cap., p. 

Corigiiano. industrl. t. prov. Coscnza, S. Italy, p. 

Corhiaido. t. in tho Marches, nr. Ancona, Italy, p. 

0 200 

Coringo, port at mouth of Godavari R., Madras, 
India, p. 6,300. . _ . , ... 

Corinth, c. Greece. In Istli. of Corinth, across which 
n ship canal has been cut. p. 4.700. Occupies a 
site 3 m. distant from tho anc. classic city, 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1858. 

Corinth, Isthmus of, divides the Saronic G. from tno 
G. of Corinth. Greece, [the Republic. D. 2.500. 

Corlnto, f. In Nicaragua, on the Pacific, chf. port or 
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Cork, co., I.F.S., largest and most S., area 2.890 
sq. m-; p. 340.000. agr.. fisheries; cap. Cork. c. 
on the R. Lee. p. 77.000. (lantlc steamers. 

Cork Harbour, port of call (Queenstown) for At- 

Corleone, industrl. f. Palermo, Sicily, p. 18.750. 

Corning, t. In tobacco-growing dist., N.Y. State; 
U.S.A., on R. Chemung, p. 15.750. 

Corn plan ter, township of Penn., U.S.A., contains 
Oil City, etc.; p. 11.200. 

Cornwall, co. (area 1.357 sq. m.. p. 317,951) In S.W. 
Eng., rich in tin and other minerals, extreme 
Pt. Land's End.co. t. Bodmin: also t. prov. Ont.. 
Canada, on St. Lawrence K. 

Cornwallis Islands, Arctic O., Brit. N. America, 
east of Bathurst. 

Coro, t. Venezuela, cap. of Falcon state, nr. the B. 
of Coro. p. 11.100. 

Coromandel Coast, E. coast of Madras Pres.. India. 

Coronation Gull, arm of Arctic O. extreme point N. 
Canada, discovered by Franklin. 

Correggio, t. of Emilia. Italy, cheese and hats, p 
15.750. 

Correxe, mountainous dep. S. Cent. France, area 
2.272 sq. in., p. 281.059. agr.. mts., etc., cap. 
Tulle. 

Corrib. Lough, L. co. Galway, and Mayo. I.F.S., 
area 08 sq. m.; R. Corrib flows from It into 
Atlantic. 

Corrientes. trading port (p. 47.500). at June, of 
Parana and Paraguay R., cap. of prov. of C. 
Argentina, area (of prov.) 33.535 sq. m., farming; 
P. 421.500. 

Corshazn, mkt. f. Wilts. Eng., nr. Chippenham, p. 
3.800. 

Corsica, (3.3C8 sq. m.. p. abt. 305.000). Fr. Ul. in 
Medlterr.. agr., fruit, and wine growing; cap. 
Ajaccio, blrthpl. of K&i>oleon. 

Corstorphlne, vll. nr. Edinburgh. Scotl., p. 1.200. 

Cortona, l. Tuscany. Cent. Italy, nr. Perugia; Milk 
factories; p. 31.150. 

Corunna. tpi. on N.W. coast of Spain, and cap. of 
agr. and mining prov. (area 3.051 sq. in., p. 

% 090.772) of same name, import, trade; p. 01.219; 
victory and death of Sir John Mcsire. 1809. 

Corvo, ul. most N. of the Azores. IBula, p. 2,870. 

Corwen, inkt. f. on K. Dee. Merioneth. Wales, nr. 
p. 9.150. 

Cos, Ul ., nop. fr. Cape Krio. Asia Minor, by a 
narrow Ktralt. p. 10,000. 

CoEcnza, prov. of Calubria. Italy, area 2.500 sq. 
rn.. p. 490,910; f. cap. of prov., p. 27,048. 

Cosne. f. on It. IjAre, Cent. France; pottery, etc., 
P. 9.150. 

Cosselr, or Kosselr, *pt. Egypt, on Red Sea. 

Costa Rica (23.000 sq. in., p. 490,000). republic In 
S^iutb Cent. America; agr., coffee, and banana 
cult.; cap. San Jok£*. 

C5te d’Or, mint. (highest pt. 1.008 ft.) and dep. In 
E. France, traversed by It. Haone. area 3.391 
nq. in., p. 321.088; cap. Dijon. 

Cotenlin, pen. In N. France. 50 in. long; Cherlsjurg. 
at its extremity, is only 80 in. from Portsmouth. 

C^tes-du-Nord, agr. dep. Brittany, W. France, area 
2.787 sq. rn.. p. 557.824; cap, St. Brlcuc. 

Cothen. f. on It. Zittau. Anhalt. Germany. I**t- 
ruot sugar Industry. p. 23.410. 

Cotopaxi, min. (ait. 19.013 ft.) In the Andes of 
Ecuador, nr. Quito; loftiest act. vol. in the world. 

Cotrone, fUl. f. and tpi. Catanzaro. S. Italy, good 
trade In wine, olive oil. etc.; p. 10.250. 

CoUwold Hills, W. Engl., between Lr. Severn and 
Up. Thame*, highest pt. 1.000 ft.; flue sheep 
pasturage. (and machinery. p. 41,150. 

Cottbuj. InduMtrl. f. on K. Spree, Prussia, cloth 

CoUlngham. urb. did., E.R. Vorks. Eng., p. 0.J62. 

Coulsdon and Purley, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng., p. 
37.Of JO. 

Council Bluflj, c. on R. Missouri. Iowa, U.S.A., 
railway depot and iiumuf.; p. 42.500. 

Coupar Angus, mkt. t. nr. Berth, co.*s Berth and 
Forfar.. Scotl.; p. 2.435. 

Courbevoie, f. on the R. Seine, nr. ParLq residential 
suburb of the crap. 

CourcellM, f. in lialnault prov.. Belgium; colliery 
dist.. linen factories; p. 10,200. 

Courland. tanner Russian prov.. now part of the 
Republic of lAtvla, area 10.435 sq. irn (See 
Latvia.) 

Courtral. f. on H. Ly«. West Flinders. Belgium; 
Uneii factories; p. 30.7C7. Battle of the Spurs. 

CouUnices, t. In CoUwtln pen., N. France, near 
Cherbourg; p. 8.520. 


Coventry, co. bor ., mftg. f. N. Warwlcksb.. Eng. 
Formerly famous for it* ribbon manu/.. now 
chief centre of cycle trade in Engl.; p. 107,040. 
Covilh&o, /. in Belra prov., Portugal, nr. Guarda; 

cloth factories; p. 15.745. 

Covington, industri. c. on Ohio R.. Kentucky. 

U. S.A.; opposite Cincinnati; p. 66.000. 
Cowbrldge, mun. bor.. Glam., S. Wales, nr. Cardiff; 

V. 1.018. (Scotl.; p. 34.951. 

Cowdenbeath, mining f. near Dunfermline, co. Fife. 
Cowes, W.. urh. dist. (p. 10.179), and E. (p. 4.595). 

imf. pi. on N. coast I. of Wight. Eng., on both 
sides of estuary of Medina R.. headquarter* of 
Royal Yacht Club. 

Cowpen. cat. min. t. nr. Morpeth. Northumberland, 
Eng., p. 18.200. (4.500. 

Cowra, f. of N S W.. 60 in. S.W. of Bathurst, p. 
Cracow, c. of Poland, strong fortress, university. 

impL manuf.; p. 176.463. (6.450. 

Cradock, t. in Cai*e of G. Hope, wool treble; p. 
Craiova, t. In Rumania and cap. of Little Walla*.hia. 

good trade in agr prod.- j>. 51.877. 
Cramlington, urb. dist., nr. Newcastle. Northuml>er- 
land. Eng., p. 8.238. 

Cramond, ril. on Firth of Forth. Scotl., nr. Edin¬ 
burgh; p. 3.220. 

Cranborne, t. in N.E. Dorset. Eng., p. 2.820; also f. 

nr. Melbourne. Victoria, p. 5,682. 

Cranbrook, inkt. t. In Weald of Kent. Eng., p. 
4.360. 

Cranston, Industrl. t. In Providence co., Rhode Is!., 
U.S.A., p. 44.000. 

Crathle and Braemar, port. AI>er«Ieensb.. Scotl., 
adjoining Balmoral Castle and Abcrgeldie 
(Castle estates, p. 1,945. 

Crayford, urb. dist., Kent. Eng., p. 15,987. 

Cr*cy. n/. Somine dep., N. France, nr. Abbeville. 

p. 1.700; Ed wan 1 1 ll/a victory. 1340. 

Crediton, urb. dist., mkt. t. nr. Exeter, Devon, 
Eng.; p. 3.490. 

Crofeld. busy mftg. f. Rhine Prov., Prussia; velvet 
and Milks; p. 124.325. 

Creil. f. on It. Oise. nr. BeauvuU, France; ma- 
chincry manuf.; p. 10 . 120 . 

Cremona, c. on It. Po. N. Italy, 51 rn. from Milan; 

import, silk and Iron Industries; p. 42,704. 

Crete (area 3.327 Bq. in., p. 310.273). Ul. in E. 
Medlt.; since the Balkan War part of Gnx-ce; 
60 in. from nearest pt. in Greece. Cap. Candia, 
export* fruit, oil. etc. 

Crouse, (Up. Cent. France, area 2.104 sq. in., p. 

228.344; agr., etc.; cup. Gucrct. 

Creusot, Le, f. SaOne-et-Dsre dept., France; large 
ordnance works; p. 31.150. 

Creviilente, t. 20 in. W. of Alicante. Spain, In w ine, 
wheat, and fruit dist.. P. 11.020. 

Crowe, mun. bor.. Cheshire. Eng., p. IG.fJdl. 
Crewkerne, urb. dist., mkt. t. Somerset. Eng., nr. 
Taunton; p. 3,509. 

Criccieth, urb. dist., wot. pi, Carmirvoushr.. N. 
Wales, p. 1,449. 

Crickhowcll, mkt. f. on it. U*k. Brecon. S. Wulus; 

P. 1.420. 

Cricklade, mkt. f. on It. Thames. N. Wilts, Eng.; 

I». (Including Wootton Bassett) 11.070. 

Cnefl. f. and summer resort, on R. Earn, Pertli. 
Scotl., p. 0/J58. 

Crlmoan Republic (area 15.000 sq. in.), pen. between 
Block S. and S. of Azof, campaign 1854 5 Ihj- 
tween Russia and the allied forces of Turkey, 
Britain. France, and Sardinia was chiefly fought 
out here (Alma. Balaclava, and Sebastopol); 
p. 761.600. 

Crlmmltzchau. t. nr. Zwickau. Saxony; woollen 
cloth factories, p. 25.496. 

Crlnan Canal, ncr**n pen. of Cantyre. S.W. Scotl., 
connectlng Loch Gilp with the Atlantic. 

Crlpplo Crook, mining f. of EJ Puso co., Colorado. 

O. 8. A. p. 5.000. 

Croaghpatrick <2.510 ft.), mins., co. Mayo. I.F.8. 
Croatia, fonnerly part of Austria, now Include*! in 
the newly formed state of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes; area 17.405 sq. in., p. 2,716,237. 
Crocodile R. I See Limpopo.) 

Cromarty, t. firth of N.E. Scotland. (See Ross 
and Cromarty ) 

Cromer, urb. dist., wot. pi on Norfolk coast, Eng.; 

P. 4.177. 

Crompton, urb. dist., mftg. t. nr. Oldham, Lancs. 
Eng., p. 14,750. 

Cronstadt. tpt. (strongly fort.) on an Ul. In O. of 
Finland. Chief Baltic port und naval stu, 
U.S.8.R., p. 61,000. 
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Crook, urb. dist .. Durham, Eng., p. 11,690. 
Crosby, or Great Crosby, urb. dist ., t cat. pi. nr. 
Liverpool, p. 18J283. 

Crossen, I. on Uie Oder, Prussia; brisk trade, p. 
8.440. 

Cross Fell, mtn. In Cumberland, Eng., on E. border 
of co.. nit. 2.030 ft. 

Croston, urb. dist. Lancs. Eng., p. 1.935. 
Crowiand, or Croyland, rakt. with anc. abbey. 
Lines., Eng., p. 3.030. 

Crowle, urb. dist.. in Lincolnshire. Eng., nr. con¬ 
fluence of R.’s Don and Trent, p. 2.833. 

Croydon, co. bar., residential t.. Surrey, nr. London. 
Eng., p. 223.115 ; also gold-mining region in 
Queensland. 120 m. E. of Normanton. 

Crozet Isis., mountainous uninhabited group in S. 
Indian Ocean. 

Csaba, or Bek&t-Csaba, mkt. and industrl. t. in 
Hungary, 50 m. S.W. of Grosswardeln. p. 39,200. 
Csongrad, mkt. t. in agr. dist. at junct. of R/s 
Thelss and Kotos. Hungary, p. 24.000. 

Cuba (area 44.215 so. m.. p. 3.600.000). W.-most 
and largest of W. Indian Lsis.. taken from Spain 
by the United States, but later relinquished to 
the people and constituted an independent 
republic. Has rich copper mines, and produces 
tobacco, coffee, and sugar. Cap. Havana ( q.v.). 
Cubacao, gold-mining t. In prov. Matto Gixwso, 
Brazil, p. 6.100. 

Cubango, R. S. Africa, enters L. Ngami. 

Cnchuliln (or Coolln) HUls, In I. of Skye. Scot!.; 

highest point, Scuir-na-Gillean. 3.183 ft. 
Cuckflold, urb. dist., mkt. t. Sussex. Eng., nr. 
Lewes, p. 2.114. 

Cuddalore, */>f. ou E. coast India, nr. Pondicherry. 

S.Arcot div. of Madras; good trade; p. 56,574. 
Cuadapnh, t. and dud. Madras. India, nr. the 
Peunar R.: cotton, cloth factories; p. 18.250. 
Cud worth, urb. dist.. W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 9JS0. 
Cuenca, c. on Jucar R. (p. 12.000). and agr. and 
mining prov. of cent!. Spain, area 6.639 sq. in., 
p. 284.973; ulso c. in Ecuador; important 
industries, p. 43.000. 

Cuernavaca, cap. of Morelos State. Mexico; anc. 

Indian t. captured by Cortes, p. 6.000. 

Caaames. cad-mining t. adjoining Moils, Belgium. 
„ V. 0.150. (the Medit., p. 22.000. 

Cuevas do Vera, old mkt. t. in Almerla. Spain, nr. 
Cullcra. spt. on Jucar R., Spain, iu Valentin prov., 
p. 11.700. 

Coiebra, r alley and mtns. In Northern New Mexico, 
nr. Colorado border; also apt. of Costa Rica, 
fine harbour. 

Cullacan, c. Mexico, on R. of same name, 00 m. 

8 .E. of Cinaloa. p. 10.850. 

Culloden Moor, 0 rn. E. of Inverness. Scotl. Defeat 
of Prim* Charles Edward in 1746. 

Cullompton. or CoUumpton, mkt. t. Devon. Engl., 
nr. Exeter; paper mftg.. p. 3.540. 

Calross, mn. pt. on F. of Forth. Scotl., co. Perth. 

One of the Stirling Burghs, p. 4.088. 

Cnmana, ppt. c. and G. on N. coast Venezuela, in 
State of Sucre, p. of port. 20.500. 

Cumberland, (l.r. 15 «q. m.. p. 262.897). border co. 
JN.W. England. Includes " Lake District.” co. t. 
CarlLsle (q.r.). 

Cumberland, industl. t. on Potomac R., Maryland. 
U.S.A.. p. 3H.500; also It., trib. of Ohio, flows 
7(H) m. in Kentucky; also pen. of Arctic America. 
Cumbernauld, f. in Dumbarton co.. Scot)., nr. 

Glasgow, p. 4.829. (Buteshire. Scotl. 

Cnmbrae, Great and Little, two isls. In F. of Clyde. 
Cumbrian Mtns., enclosing Eng. Lakeland in 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and I^ncashiro. 
Cumnock, Old, and New. two t/s in mining dist. of 
Ayrwh., Scot!., p. 3.653. 

Cnndinamarca, dtp. of Colombia. Cent. America, 
contains the Fed. cap. Bogota; area 8.046 sq. in.. 
P. 812.036 # I falls into Atlantic. 

Cunene (or Nourae), R. (600 m.). Portug. W. Africa. 
Cuneo, prov. of Piedmont. Italy; area 2,370 hq. m.. 

P. 666,735: t. cap. of prov.. p. 29.608. 

Cunha, industrl. t. Sac Paulo. Brazil, p. 4.050. 
Cupar, co. f. Fife, Scotl.. on R. Eden. p. 7.110. 
Curacao, isl. (Dutch) W. Indies, in the Caribbean 
Sea. off N. Coast of Venezuela; area 210 sq. m., 
p. 40.000. Orange-growing for liqueur; cap. 
Willemstad. 

Corico. irror. of Chile. S. .America, area 3.045sq. m . 
p. 108.843; cap. Curico c., 114 m. from Santiago, 

p. 16,100. 

Curragh, plain. co. Kildare, LF.S.; large military 
camp and racecourse. 


Curtea d’Argestl, t. In Rumania, on 8. slopes of the - 
Carpathians; cathedral, p. 4,500. [p. 120.050. 

Curytiba, commercl. c. In the Parana prov., Brazil, 

Curzola, isl. and i. of Dalmatia, J.-Slavia. in the 
Adriatic; fishing, seafaring, agric.; p. tof W.) 
20.000; (Of t.) 7.000. 14.250. 

Cusano, Industrl. t. in prov. Benevento, Italy, p. 

Custozza, vil. of Verona. Italy; here Austrians 
defeated Sardinians. 1848, and Italians In 1860. 

Cnstrin, or Kuestrin, t. nr. Frankfort^ Prussia; 
machinery works; p. 10.770. 

Catch (7,616 sq. m., p. 484,526). pen. and native 
state on N.W. coast India; suffered much In the 
famine of 1899-1900; also from plague; famous 
for silver filigree work and embroidery; cap. 

BhuJ. 

Cuxhaven, outport of Hamburg at the mouth of R. 

Elbe, Germany; fine harbour, p. 7,070. 

Cnyaba, Industrl. c. cap. of Matto Grosso prov., 
Brazil, on R. C.. p. 20.500. 

Cuyahoga, R. (85 m.) in Northern Ohio, U.S.A., 
flowing into L. Erie at Cleveland. 

Cuzco, anc. c. in the Andes of Peru; once capital of 
the Incas; temple and fortress, l>es1eged and 
sacked by Manco Inca in 1536; cathedral; p. 
45.000; present cap. of Cuzco prov. (area 
156.270 sq. m.. p. 440.000). 

Cwmamman, urb. dist., Carmarthen. Wales, p. 

5J214. 

Cyclades, group of about 220 isls. In the Grecian 
arch.; p. (total) 135.000; ch. t. Syra. 

Cyprus (3.584 sq. m.. p. 275.000). Brit. isl. in the 
Levant; greatest length, 140 m., greatest width. 

60 m.; salt lakes, rock crystal, asbestos, copj>er. 
etc; cap. Nicosia; chf. port, Lamaca; centre of 
wine trade, Llmasol. 

Cyrene, anc. r. of Cyrenaica (in Italian Libia), 10 m. 
from the Medlterr., N. Africa; many antiquities. 

Czechoslovakia, which came Into existence at the 
end of the War, comprises (the territories of 
Bohemia. Moravia. Silesia. Slovakia and Car¬ 
pathian Kuthenia, all of which formerly belonged 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Czecho¬ 
slovakia is the revival of the old Kingdom of 
Bohemia, which from 1520 to 1918 was under 
the Hapsbum dynasty. During the War the 
Czechs and Slovaks joined the Allies. They 
supplied troops for the various Allied armies 
and aiso established their own force of legion¬ 
aries Area. 14.000.000 sq. kilo.; p. 13.600.000 
(8.700.000 Czechs and Slovaks. 3.100.000 Ger¬ 
mans. besides others). There is a National 
Assembly and a Senate, the elections to which 
are held on the basis of universal suffrage. 

Cap. Prague. The first president. T. G. 
Masaryk. (noted monastery; p. 81.832. 

Czestochowa, Industrl. t. on R. Warta. Poland; 

Czernowlta, I. on R. Pruth; cap. of Bukovina prov., 
Rumania: university, Greek cathedral, thriving 
trade, p. 88 , 000 . 

Czirknitzer (or ZirknJtzer) See. L. (with isl.) in 
Caniiola. Jugo-8lavia. south of Laibach. 0 m. 
long; extraordinary variations in depth. 

D 

Dabaz Isl., one ofithe Bishop’s Isis., group of the 
Hebrides. Inverness. Scotl., 1 m. long, 1 m. wide. 

Dacca, dir. Bengal. India, area 15,000 sq. m., p. 
nearly 10 . 000 . 000 ; also cap. same name, on 
Burtgunga R.. an old channel of the Ganges, p. 
117,304; impt. lnd.; c. suffered severely In 
earthquake, 1807. 

Dachsteln, mbi.. one of the highest peaks of the 
Limestone Alps, Salzkammergut. Austria, alt. 

9.830 ft. 

Dacre. vil. Cumberland. Eng., on R. Dacre. nr. 
Penrith, p. 1.020. 

Dagenham. U.D.C.. in S. Essex. Eng., p. 89.365. 

Daghestan, U.8 S.R-, in tho Caucasus, one of the 
most mountainous dlsts. In the world; 13.730 
sq. in., p. 798.181; cap. Derbend or Derbent. 

Dago. isl.. EsthonJa, at entrance G. of Finland, 

P. 15.000. 

Dagupan, commercial t. in Pangaslman prov., > 
Luzon. Philippine isLs., p. 16,700. ! 

Dahlac, or Dahlak, group of isls. In Red Sea, nr. 
Massowah; Italian. 

Dahomey, old kingdom. Upper Guinea, N.W. 

Africa, now a French colony. 42,460 eq. m.; 
natives pure negroes and fetish worshippers; 

P. S60.590. cap. Aboiney. [Moybole. p. 1,726. 

Dailly, par. in co. Ayr, Scotl., on R. Glrvaru nr. 
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Dakar, fort. nav. sta., Senegal, Fr. W. Africa, p. 
25,468. 

Dakota, North (70.605 sq. m., p. 046,872). a N. 
stale. U.S.A., famous for wheat production, 
bordering on Canada; cap. Bismarck. 

Dakota, South (77,615 sq. m.. p. 636.547). state 
U.S.A., in Upper Missouri basin; agr.. mtnous. 
in the W.; cap. Pierre. (Indian com. p. 22,000. 
Dalaguete. t. In Cebu. Philippine Lsis.; 6ugar. 
Dalbeattie, I. Kirkcudbright. Scotl., nr. Dumfries; 
granite; p. 3.011 . 

Dallsen, t. nr. Zwolle in Overyosel. Holland, p. 
5.570. 

Dalgetty, mining par., nr. Dunfermline. Fife. 
Scotl.. p. 1.481. 

Dalhousie, health resort in Gimlaspur (list.. Punjab. 

India. 7.687 ft. above sea-level. (dist.. p. 7.651. 
Dalkeith, t. nr. Edinburgh, ironworks and colliery 
Dalkey, t. nr. Dublin. Ireland, p. 3.020; also ami. t. 

and dist. in S. Australia, nr. Adelaide. 

Dallas, c. cap. of Dallas co.. Texas. U.S.A., in 
cotton and grain-growing region, p. 270.000. 
Dalmatia, (5.090 aq. in., p. 621.503). rfisf. of the 
Serb., Croat and Slovene State on Adriatic 
coast, with many Isis.; mainly a mountainous 
tract, producing wine and oil. 

Dalmelllngton, oil. in co. Ayr. Scotl.. p. 6.151 
Dalmeny, rii.. Linlithgowshire. Scotl.. p. 3JS37. 
Dalny (or Dairen). L built by Russia, nr. Port 
Arthur on the Liao-tung Pen., in Manchuria, p. 
97 231 

Dairy, mining L. Ayrsh.. Scotl.. on R. Garnock; 
p. 6.827. 

Dolserl, Clydeside, induatrl. dutf. In co. Lanark. 
Scotl.; p. 17.312. 

Dalston, N.K. dist. of London. Eng. 
Dalton-tn-Furnoss, urb. dist., N. Ijuicsi.: F.ng., nr. 

Fume** Abbey. Ironworks and mining; p. 10.33S. 
Dalton-le-Dalo. indust rl. par. nr. Sunderland. 

Durham. Kng., p. 14.570. 

Daman, Damaun or Damao,. Portuz. spi. and lerr. 
on G. of C&inbay. W. Indies; Kilt industry; 
area of prov. 169 sq. in.; p. 32.700. 

Damanhur, anc. f. Lr. Egypt, nr. Alexandria; 

cotton factories, great fairs; p. 47.867. 

Da mar. t. of Yemen. Arabia, nr. Sana, linpt. 
trade; p.25.000. 

Damaraland. formerly part of Ger. 8.W. Africa. 
Its only port. Walttflch Bay. Ls Brit. Cattle 
rearing. 

Damascus, rap. of Syria, 70 m. K. of It* i>ort, 
Beyrout; p. 250.000. Taken In AllenbyV ad- 
vanoe. Oct. 1018. 

Dambul. f. nr. Kandy. Ceylon, with noted Budd- 
• hist temple*, p. 45.000. 

Damiel. t. In prov. Ciudad Real. Spain, p. 12,200. 
Dam pier Arch., group of Hud. i sis.. otT N.W. const 
of Australia. 

Dompior Strait, etian. between N.W. of New 
Guinea and WaUIu 1*1.; also strait In Bismarck 
Arch., tietween K#*?k Isl. and New Britain. 
Danakil, or Dankal! Country, noA*t land between 
Red Sea and Abyssinia, called also Afar country. 
Danao, t. on Cebu coast Philippine Isis.; rice and 
sugar dist.; V- 16.500. 

Danbury, l.. Connecticut, U.S.A., Fairfield co., 
hat and lioot industries; P. 22.325. 

Danby, par. nr. Gulslx)rough, N.R. Yorks, r.ng., 

agr., p. 1.600. ... , ...... . 

Dantzig. or Danzig.strongly fort, ipf.on R.\ istula. 
near Its mouth (G. of D.>, fonnerly In W. 
Prussia It Is now. with Its surrounding terri¬ 
tory. constituted a free city under the pro¬ 
tection of the lAAgue of Nations. Area 709 

w\. rn.. p. 351.380. . t . . 

Danube, R. (1.770 rn ). second largest river in 
Europe, rises It) Schwarz Wald and flows Into 
Black Sea. Navtg. for steamers from Dim to 
the sea. Vienna. Budapest. Belgrade, and 
other large cities on Its banks; Lower Danube 

under International control. 

Danvers, rural inftg. t. Mass., U.8.A., 10 m. N. 

Danville ,eAn colliery dist.. Ill., U.8.A., p. 37.000; 

abs# Hevera! sin. tn*. in U.8.A. , f 

Darbangah. e. Patna dlv. of Behar. Bengal. India, 
(P. 62,628) on little Baghmatl R. MagnJf. 
palace of Ralah. _ _ , 

Dardanelles, strait between Europe and Turkey in 
Asia (anc. Hellespont). 40 m. long, commanded 

Dar Elbalda, grain port of Central Morocco, p. 
(estimated) 20 . 000 . 


Darent R., in co. Kent (20 m.), Eng., floto to 
Thames at Erith. 

Dar-es-Salaam, cap. and spt. of Tanganyika Terri¬ 
tory. E. Africa (Brit.). (Eng., p. 5.260. 

Darfleld, urb. dist.. nr. Barnsley. W.R. Yorks, 
Darfur, region of the Egyptian Sudan, between 
Kardofan and Wadai. with iil-deflned limits, 
inhabited by Arabs and negroes. 

Darjilling, or Darjeeling, hill stn.. Bengal. India; 
tea and quinine producing; sanatorium for 
British troops; suffered from earthquake and 
landslips; p. 18 . 000 . 

Darlaston, urb. did., StafTordsh.. Eng., coal and 
ironworks; p. 19.736. 

Darling, or Calewatta, R., New South Wales (100 
m.). Joins Murray It. at West worth; also 1). 
mtn*., granite range; great grazing country of 
West Australia parallel with coast. highest pk. 
3.500 ft. 

Darlington, co. bor., colliery and mftg. f.. Durham. 

Eng., p. 72.093 ; also suburb of Sydney. N S W. 
Darmstadt, f., Germany, cap; of former Grand 
Duchy of Ifesse Darmstadt, on R. Darm., nr. 
Frankfort-on-Main; carpet and inchny. maim/.; 
p. 82.367. 

Dart, R. (46 m.). Devonsh., Eng., enters English 
Channel at Dartmouth. (works; p. 28M28. 
Dartford, urb. dist.. mkt. t., Kent. Kng.; chemical 
Dartmoor, high stony plateau. S.W. Devonsh., 
Eng.; 140.000 acres; convict prison. 

Dartmouth, mun. bor.. pt., S. Devoitsh., Eng., p. 
6.707: also indust rl. t. Nova Scotia, Halifax co., 
p. 7.000; also t. Mass.. U.S.A.. p. 9,000; also 
jmrt on Richmond Bay. Prince Edward Isl. 
Darton, urb. did,. W.R. Yorksh., Eng., nr. 
Barnsley, p. 12J/J5. 

Darwen. mun. bor., N.K. Lancashire. Eng., nr. 
Blackburn; cotton trade and blast furnaces; 
p. 36.010. 

Darwin. Mount, peak In King Charles' .South Land. 

Tferra del Fuego. alt. 6.800 ft. 

Datchet, r it. a<Uoiiiiug Windsor, on It. Thames, 
Eng.; p. 1.460. 

Datia, t., Cent. India. Bundelkhand Agency, nr. 

Gwalior; stonewalled. with palaces; p. 29.000. 
Dauphln6, old pro r., S.K. France, now dep. lucre, 
DrAme, and Ilautes-Alpes. 

Dauria, country circling Nerchinsk, TransbaiknlIn. 
Asia 

Davenport, c. Iowa. U.S.A., at foot of Rock Isl. 

Rapids, on Mississippi; Hour mills; p. Cl.OoO. 
Daventry, mun. tror., Nortiiamptonsh., Eng.. IkmjU 
making; p. 3.608. 

Davis Strait, channel l#etwecn Greenland and Brit. 

N. America; connects Atlantic with Ballln Bay. 
Davos Platz, Alpine winter resort. Grisous, Switz.; 

alt. 4.845 ft., p. 4.250. a .... 

Dawdon, or Seaham Harbour, mftg. t. Durham. 

Eng., nr. Sunderland, p. 10.150. 

Dawley, urb. did., Shropshire, nr. Wellington. 

Kng., p. 7M63. Ironworks. 

Dawlisb. mun. tear,, ux it. pi. S.E. coast, Devonshire. 
Kng.; p. 1.678. 

Dawson, It.. Queensld., Australia, trib. of It. 
Flt/roy; also isl. In Magellan Strait. Tlerra del 
Fuego. 

Dawson City, on R. Yukon. Canada, nr. the KIon- 
dyke goldfields, p. 3.013. 

Dax. f. S.W. France, on It. Adour; hot sulphur 
spring, horse mart; p. 10.650. 

Daylestord, f. Victoria. Australia. 76 m. from Mel¬ 
bourne. p. 3.330. _ . 

Dayton, f. Ohio. U.8.A., on Great Miami R.; Iron 
and steel, agr. Implements, etc.; p. 206,000; 
also t. on the Ohio K., Kentucky, U.S.A.. p. 
9 200 

De Aar, f. and ry. junction In prov. of C. of Good 
Hope, 500 in. fn>m Capetown. 

Dead Sea. salt-water /,. in Palestine, receives R. 
Jordan; surface 1,292 ft. Iieluw level of the 
Mediterranean; area 340 sq. in., length 471 m., 
greatest wldtli 9* in. . ^ , 

Deadwood. milling f. Dakota, U.S.A., In Black 
1IIIU dist., p. 5.010. . ■ « »- . 

Deal. mun. bor., anc. spt. and i rat. pl„ E. Kent, 
Kng.; opposite to the Goodwin Sands and nr. 
where Julius Cusuir is said to have first landed; 

DmbI Forest of. Gloucester*!!., Eng.; between 
Wye and Severn U.'h; c'#al and ln#n dist.; 22.000 
acres. 

Dobreczen, f. In pastoral plain of Hungary, 114 m. 
E. of Budapest, p. 103.226. 
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Decatur, mftg. L in colliery dist., Macon co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., p. 58,760. 

Decazeville, t. in Aveyron dep., France, coal and 
iron works, p. 12,250. 

Deccan, The, great upland of S. India, bounded by 
the Narbadda and Kistna R.'s. 

Dedeogatch, spt. of Thrace, Balkan Peninsula, oak- 
timber trade; many antiquities; p. 4,600. 

Dee, R. in N. Wales and Cheshire (90 m.); also R. 
in Aberdeen and Kincardine co/s.Scotl. (87 m.); 
al^o R. in Kirkcudbrightah.. Scotl. (38 m.); 
al?o R. in LF.S., co. Louth (20 m.). flowing to 
Dundalk B. 

Deer L, (140 m. long), in Canada, drains Into R. 
Mississippi. 

Deer, Old and New, two pars, in Aberdecnsh.. 
Scotl. 

Deering, f. nr. Portland. Maine. U.S.A., p. 4,900. 
Dees or Des, t. on It. Szainoe, Rumania; large dis¬ 
tillery; p. 10.000. 

Dehra, t. United Provs., India, hdqrs. of the Dehra 
Dim dist.; p. 27,000. 

Deir, or Deir-ez-Zor, t. of Iraq, on R. Euphrates, 
cap. of Zor sanjak. p. 7,070. 

Delagoa Bay, harbour, in Indian Ocean, S.E. 
Africa; Portuguese training stn. of Lorenzo 
Marques on N. side. 

Delaware (1,965 sq. m.. p. 244.000), Middle At¬ 
lantic State. U.S.A.; fruit and grain growing, 
manuf., etc.; cap. Dover; ch. port, Wilmington. 
Delaware It. flows (350 in.) from New York 
State along the PeunsyIvnnia border, through 
New Jersey to Delaware Bay. Delaware is 
also the name of a county and Its cap. in Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Delemont, t. In canton Bern. Switzerland, p. 3,220. 
Delft, anc. f. and pori on U. Schie, S. Holland, nr. 
Rotterdam, butter and cheese mart; earthen- 
ware mftg.; p. 39,530. [Rotterdam. 

Delftshaven, t. on R. Maas, nolland. suburban to 
Delhi, cap. of India, was constituted a province 
(area 657 sq m.). Oct. 1. 1912. out of the Punjab 
division. Scat of government; cotton mftg. 
and other impt. industries, p. 487,000; ancient 
cap. of Mogul Empire. 

Dell, or Deal. It. in co.'h Limerick and Cork, I.F.S., 
trib. (26 m.) of the Shannon. 

Dcllyo. rpt. in Algeria, p. (of dist .) 35.000. 
Dcimenhorst, t. in Germany. on R. Delme. nr. 

Bremen; cork cutting, jute, etc.; p. 17.100. 
Delphi, anc. f. in Phocls. Greece, on the Corinthian 
G. at ft. of Mt. Parnassus, the modem Kantri; 
site bought for excavation of anthauities by 
France in 1891. 

Demavend, /Ufa. 21.000 ft.; highest peak In Elburz 
Mtna., N. Persia; volcanic. 

Dembea, L in Abyssinia; 60 m. by 25 m.; the 
source of the Blue Nile. 

Domerara, R. (200 m.) in Brit. Guiana, fails into 
Atlantic at Georgetown. 

Demir-Hissar, t. Macedonia. Greece, p. 8.070. 
Demirkapu. "The Iren Gate.- rocky deflle. through 
which the Danube rushes. in the Transylvanian 
Alps. 

Dentmin, t. In Pomerania. Prussia. nr. Stml^und. p. 

12,340. [p (\ (|5Q 

Demonte, fort. t. on R. Sturn. Italv, lead’mines; 
Demotica, f. nr. Adri.umple, Tlirace. p. 10.150. 

Den a in, ( Nord. dep., N. France, nr. Dou.iy; col¬ 
liery dist.; p. 23.600. 

Denbigh, rmin. for. in N. Wnlas, p. 7.27.9; cap of 
co. (area 002 s«i. ui.. i>. of co. 157.645). agr., min. 
and quarrying. 

Denby, with Cumberwortb. urb. dist., W.R. Yorks 
8 miles W. of Barnsley. Eng., i». 

Dendermondo, nr Termonde, t. on Pender R E 
Flanders. Belgium, nr. Ghent, p. 9.150. 
Denholme, tn-b. dist., in W.R. Yorks. Eng., nr. 
Bradford, p. 2.26*2. 

Denia, spt. Almeria, Spain, 45 ni. N.E. of Alicante; 

exiKjrts mLsins. grapes and onions, p. 12.750 
Denillquln, t. on E<lward R.. N.S. Wales, p. 5 . 0 OO 
Denison, c. on Red R., N. Texas, U.S.A., cotton 
depot, p. 13,500. 

Denizli. (. in Aidin vilayet of Turkey; beautiful 
gardens, M the Damascus of Anatolia" r. 
17.250. v ' 

Denmark, (area 17,144 sq. ra., p. 3,289.195), 
kingdom in N.W. Europe, consisting of \ntn. 
of Jutland and Isis. In Baltic, chiefly agr.; cap 
Copenhagen (<m\). 

Denny and Dunipace. burgh of co. Stirling. Scotl.; 
Iren and chemical factories, p. 5,180. 


Dent du Midi, min. (10.778 ft.) In the Valais Alps. 
Denton, urb. dist., nr. Manchester, Lancs., Eng., 
felt hat making, p. 17<383. 

D’Entrecasteaux Isis., Brit, group off S.E. New 
Guinea; D. Point, a cape at S.W, extremity of 
Australia. 

Denver, " the Queen e. of the Plains," on the E. 
slope of Rocky Mtns., cap. of Colorado, U.S.A.. 
on South Platte R., in Arapahoe co.; seat of 
University and many important Industries, p. 
290,000. 

Deo band, t„ India. Meerut div., p. 24.000. 
Deodar, am. native stale. Gujerat. Bombay. India; 

area 440 sq. m., p. 25.050. 

Deogarh, t. in Santal Parganas dist. of Bengal, 
India; numerous temples, a place of pilgrimage. 
P. 8.250. 

Deori, t. Nagpur. Cent. India, nr. Sagar. p. 7,750. 
Deptford, met. bor.. on Thames in S.E. disk of 
Loudon. Eng., p. 106.880. 

Dera Ghazi Khan, t. W. 6ide of Lr. Indus, In the 
Derajat div. of the Punjab, India, handsome 
mosques, p. 31,000. 

Dera Isma il Kh a n , t. in Punjab, India, large bazaar 
for Afghan traders, p. 28,500. 

Derbent, or Derbcnd, cap. and jx>rt of Daghestan, 
Transcaucasia, on W. side of Caspian Sea, p. 

17,000. 

Derby, co. bor ., cap. of Dcrbysh., Eng., on R. 
Derwent, centre of L.M.S. system, p. 142.406: 
Derbyshire co., hilly and rich in minerals, area 
1.029 sq. ra., p. 767.332. 

Derby, t. in New Haven co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 
on Housatonic R., p. 11.238. 

Dere ham , East, urb. dist.. nr. Norwich, co. Norfolk, 
Eng.; agr. centre, p. 5.641. 

Derg, Lough, in basin of R. Shannon. I.F.S., 
separating Galway and Clare from Tipperary; 
also am. L. In co. Donegal, with cave on &11 ial., 
much visited by Roman Catholic pilgrims, and 
known as - St. Patrick's Purgatory." 

Dema, spt. Barca. N. Africa, p. 0,200. 

Derwent, U. in Derbyxh. (00 in.); also in Yorks 
(57 in.); uLso in Cumberland (33 in.); also a 
tributary of the Tyne (30 m.); all in Eng. Also 
the largest It. in Tasmania, flowing (30 in.) to 
Storm Bay. 

Derwentwater, L. In Cumberland. Eng., nr. Kes¬ 
wick, 3 m. long. 

Desaguadero, R. in Bolivia. S. America (180 m.), 
outlet of L. Titicaca; also R. in Argentina, 
from the Andes (500 in.) to Urre Languen; 
also the name of the plateau in S. Peru and W. 
Bolivia between the Andes ranges, the highest 
tableland In the world except that of Tibet. 

Desborough, urb. diet.. Northants. Eng., p. 4.407. 

Dcsertas, rocky isls. S.E. of Madeira. 

D£sirade, isl. Fr. W. Indies, nr. Guadeloupe, area 
10 sq. m., p. 1.750. 

Des Moines, R. in Iowa. U.S.A.. trib. of Mississippi 
(oj 0 in.) flowing from Minnesota; also c.. cap. of 
Polk co., the largest c. in Iowa. U.S.A., great 
rly. and mftg. centre, p. 144.000. 

Desna, li. trib. of Dnieper K.. U.S.S.R. (550 ra.). 
flowing nr. Kiev. 

Despoto Dagh, mtn. range, a branch of the Balkans, 
alt. 7,600 ft. 

Dessau, t. cap. of Anhalt, on R. Mulde. N. Gcr- 
many; impt, trade and industries, p. 57.658. 

Detmold, t. cap. of Lippe. on K. Werra. N.W. Ger- 
many; linen mft., tanning, etc., p. 15.275. 

Detroit, ch. c. and jort of Michigan. U.S.A.; busy 
commercial and industl. centre, and great grain 
mart. p. 1 . 020 . 000 . 

Detroit R., channel between L. St. Clair and L. 
Erie. U.S.A. (25 m ); separates the State of 
Michigan from Ontario. Canada. 

Dettingen, til. on R. Main. 15 iu. above Frankfort, 
Bavaria; battle 1743, in which George II. of 
England defeated French under Noailles. 

Dettva, Industi. f., Czecho-Slov.. nr. Altoshl, p. 
11.500. 

Deventer, c. and old Hanso t. on R. Yssel, Holland; 
commercial centre, p. 32,013. 

Deveron. R. of Aberdeen and Banff., Scotl. (01 in.); 
flows Into Moray Firth. 

Devizes, mun. bar., mkt. t. N. WJlta., Eng., nr. 
Salisbury; engineering works, p. 6.05S. 

Devon. R. trib. of Forth, Scotl. (34 m.), flows past 
Alloa. 

Dovonport, spt. (ftd.) on estuary of R. Tamar, ad¬ 
joining Plymouth. Devon, Eng.; royal dockyards 
and naval sta.. p. 81,750. 
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Devonshire, area 2,605 sq. m.. p. 732,869 mari¬ 
time co. S.W. Eng.; between English and Bristol 
Channels; famous for butter and cider; ch. t.'s 
Exeter and Plymouth (q.r.). 

Dewsbury, co. bor mftg. f. W.R. Yorks.. Eng.. on 
R. Calder. 9 m. from Ieeds. p. 54,303, 

Deztul, t. in Persia, on R. Dezful. nr. Schuster, p. 
15.500. 

Dharampur, native sinU in Gujarat div. of Bom¬ 
bay, India; area 794 sq. m., p. 130.000; also c. 
State cap., p. 5,050. 

Dharwar, f. in Bombay. 70 m. E. of Goa. cap. (p. 
35.000) of Carnatic dist. 

Dhawalatfhlrt, min. in Himalayas, N. India, alt. 
26.826 ft. 

Dholpur, native state Cent. India. Rajputana 
Agency; area 1,156 sq. in., p. 229,734; suffered 
from drought and famine; cap. Dholpur, nr. 
Agra. p. 161.000. 

Dhulia, f. Bombay, administrative hdqrs. of 
Khandtsh dist.; cotton industry; p. 21 . 000 . 
Diamantlna, (. in Minas Geraes state. Brazil, centre 
of diamond dist.; p. 13,500. 

Diarbekir, f. on R. Tigris, Turkey in Asia, the anc. 
Amlda, old walls, gates and citadel, great mos¬ 
que and palatial remains; p. 36.000; in stock- 
raising and fertile agr. dist. 

Dibrugarh, t. iiv I,akhimpur dist. of Assam. India; 

coal and tea exported; p. 10.500. 

Didsbury. t. nr. Stockport. Lancs., Eng.; p. 5.630. 
Diedenhofen, fort. t. of France, In Alsace-J/>rrn I ne; 
wine, fruit, etc.; capitulated to Prussia In 1870; 
p. 11.GOO. 

Diego Garcia, Brit. isl. and coaling sta in Indian 
Ocean, the largest of the Chagos group. 

Diego Suarez, French col'/ny on N. coast of Mada¬ 
gascar; p. 5.050. 

Dieppe. apt. and uni. pi. on coast of France. 35 rn. 
N. of Rouen; lace, wrjoilen and ceramic rnanuf.; 
p, 22.100. 

Digby, port of entrr. Nova Scotia; p. 2.100. 
Dlgnano, f. in Istria. Italy; vineyard dLst.: p. 
10 . 220 . 

Digne. t. dep. Basses* Alpcs, France, nr. Alx; cathe¬ 
dral. p. 7.070. 

Dihong R., the name given to the R. Brahmaputra 
in ita middle coutho through A**am. 

Dijon, strongly fort, frontier 1. K. France, dep. 
GMc-d'Or, the Roman Cast rum Divlonensc; 
cathedral, bathing, and com I no; manuf., p. 
78,578. 

Dlllingen. t. on R. Danube, Bavaria, nr. Augsburg. 
P. 6.100. 

Dilolo, /,. of 8. Cent. Africa, source of R. ZAvnhes|. 
Dimbooia, t. In com-growing diet, of Victoria. 250 
in. N.W. of Melbourne. p. 6.269. 

Dinan, t. In dep. CGtes-du-Nord, France, nr. St. 

lirieux; mineral waters, p. 11 . 600 . 

Dinant, f. fortif. on R. Meuse, prov. Namur. Bel¬ 
gium; famous for brans and copperwure, p. 
7.610. < 

Dinapur, rnlllt. f. on H. Ganges. Patna dist., Ben¬ 
gal. India, p. 46,000. 

Dlnorlc Alps, intn. ranor on E. aide of the Atlantic 
between JMlinatla and Bosnia; highest pt.. Mt. 
Dinara (0.007 ft ). (nr. Dolgelly. p. 1.220. 

Dinas-Mawddwy, old mkt. f Merioneth. N. Wales. 
Dindigul. f. of Mvlras, India; cigar and tobacco 
factories. p. 20 . 000 . 

Dlndlngs, The, Brit. Uls. and Urr on W. coast of 
Malay pen. In the HtralU Settlements. 

Dlnglo, »pt. and b. 8. W. coast I.F.8.. co. Kerry, P. 

2 , 020 . 

Dingwall, co. t. of Rosa and Cromarty. Booth, one 
of the Wick Burghs, p. 2.763. 

Diomede HU., two hid. granlte Uls. a mile apart In 
Behring Strait, inhabited by Esquimaux; 
boundary line Rush, and U.S.A. poKMc.nlons 
ponses between them. 

Diotgyor, mkt. t. of N. Hungary, nr. Mlnkolez; 

Iron and steel works, p. 14.000 
Dirk Hartog, L. off W. Australia. Shark Bay. 
Dinchau, t. nr. Dantzig Free City, on R. Vistula; 

railway works, sugar factories, etc., p. 12 . 600 . 
Diioo, DanNh isl. off W. coast Greenland. In 
Baffin's Bay. contains harbour of (exlhaven. 
DUmal Swamp, morass in 8. \ Irglnla and N. 
Carolina, U.8.A.; contains Jsiko Drummond, 
and extends 30 to 40 in. 8. from nr. Norfolk. 
DUs, urb. dist., mkt. t. Norfolk. Eng., on R. 
Waveney. p. 4,177. 

Ditchllng, par. nr. Brighton, Sussex, Eng., p. 
1,760. 


Dittons, The. (See Esher and the Dlttons.) 

Diu. Portuguese spt. and wl. off coast of Kathia¬ 
war. Bombay. India; area 20 m.. p. 13,600. 

Dixmude, f. on R. Yer, W. Flanders, Belgium, p. 
4,300. 

Dixon Entrance, chon, between Queen Charlotte 
Isl. and Alaska. Brit. Columbia. 

Dizful. t. in Khuzistan prov. on R. Dizful. trib. of 
Karun R., Persia; consul. trade, p. 31,000. 

Djockjokarta, cap. Dutch Residency. Java, of 
same name. p. G0.0U0. 

Dnieper, R. (length over 909 in.). S.E. Europe, 
rises In U.S.S.It.,old Smolensk and flows into the 
Black Sea; connected by canals with Baltic, etc. 

Dniester, R . (700 m). of S.E. Europe, rises in Car¬ 
pathians and flows into the Black Sea. 

Doab, dist. between " two rivers," Jumna and 
Ganges, in United Provs.. India. 

Doboln, i. Saxony, on R. Mulde. nr. Leipslc; 
manuf. and trade; p. 17.700. 

Dcbrudja, or Dobrudscha, Rumanian dist. S. of and 
including delta of l)anu!>e and Black Sea; area 
6.102 sq. m. Traversed by anc. wall of 'lYajan. 

Dobsina, t. Czechoslovakia; curious cave contain¬ 
ing ice-tteld of two acres; p. 5.300. 

Doce, R. (400 m.). of Brazil, flows to Atlantic. 

Dochart, Loch, and R. of Perth. Scot!., draining 
through Glen 1). to Loch J ay. 

Dodworth, urb. dist., nr. Barnsley, W. R. Yorlcs, 
Eng., p. 4.248. 

Dogger Bonk, sandbank in N. Sea. Ixdwecn Eng¬ 
land and Denmark. Valuable Ashing ground. 
Russian Baltic Fleet incident. 1904. 

Dogs. Isle of. riverside cirri. formed by bend in the 
Thames, off Greenwich, London, Eng. 

Dokkum. t. in Friesland. Holland, nr. Lecuwnrdcn, 
P. 4.500. 

D61e, t. dep. Jura, on R. Doubs. nr. Dijon, E. 
France; anc. cap. of Franche-ComUL ceded to 
France in 1678; p. 16.000. 

D6le. La, min. of the Jura range. Swltz.. nr. 
Geneva, alt. 6,509 ft. 

Dolgelly, urb. dist., ch. t. of Mcrionethsh., nr. Bar¬ 
mouth. N. Wales, p. 2,261. (Hills, p. 7. 185. 

Dollar, t. In Clackmannan. Scotl., at base of Ochll 

Dollar Law. mbi. nr. Peebles. Scotl., alt. 2,640 ft. 

Doilart Bav, Inlet at mouth of Jt. Kina, Germany, 
on Dutch frontier. 

Dolnjo-Tuzla, t. on Julia R, In Bosnia. Jugo¬ 
slavia; wait indllftt.; p 11,000 

Dolores, t. In the Argentine. Bucnog Arres prov., 
p. 10.750; also U. In Utah. U.S.A. (250 in.), a II. 
of Rio Grande. 

Dominica, Brit. Leeward isl.. West Indies, area 
305 bo. in., p. 34,000. Export*, lime-juice, 
Hugar. cacao, fruits, and spices; car>. Roseau. 

Dominican Republic. (.sV*- S into Domingo.) 

Doramel, R. of Holland, trib. of the R. Maas at 
Crcvecfpur. 

Domo d’Ossola, f. Piedmont, N. Italy, nr. the 
Simplon, p. 4.150. 

Dorartmy, vil. on It. Meuse. Vosges dep., E. 
Fmn<*;; birthplace of Joan of Arc. 

Don, /{., In Al>erdeenri)i., Scotl. <M2 in ); also R. In 
W.R. York*., Eng. (70 m>. trib. of It. Ouse; 
also R. of France, dep. Mai nc-et-Loire (40 in.); 
also large It. of W. ltavda (1326 in.), falls Into 
8ea of Azof. 

Don. Republic, former govt, of Russia. 

Douagh.vlee, spt. co. Down. N. Ireland, nearest pt. 
to Scotland. p. 2.020. 

Don Benito, i. prov. Badajoz. Spain; good trade in 
wheat, wine, fruit, etc.; p. 16.750. 

Doncaster, man. bor. and mftg. 1. W.R. Yorks. 
Eng., on R. Don; rly. wkn. and famous nice- 
course, p 63.308. 

Donchery, anc. f. on R. Meuse, nr. Sedan, Ardennes 
dep., France; great battle between French and 
BavarinriM here. 1H70. followed by the capitula¬ 
tion of Napoleon III. at Sedan. 

Donegal, aid. W. coast, I.F.S., and cap. of co. D.. 
on D. Bay. p. 1.520. Area of co.. 1.870 sq. rn.: 
rugged coast. mountainous Hurface; agr. and 
stock-keeping; p. 166 . 000 . 

Dongola, New and Old. f .'aon hanks of R. Nile, In 
Upper Nubia, p 19.500. Ip. 1.229. 

Donnlngton, mkt. t. Shropshire. Eng., nr. Newport, 

Donnybrook, S. E. suburb of Dublin, I.F.8., on Jt. 
I>odder. p. 16 000; formerly famous for Its fair. 

Doobant, R. of Canada, rising in Wholdiah L. and 
draining Doobant L. Into Hudson B. 

Doobooka, Industrl. t. on It. Volga. Russia, nr. 
Saratov, p. 14,100. 
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Doon, R. Ayrsh., ScotL, flows from Loch Doon 
(26 m.) to Firth of Clyde. 

Doonbeg, R. co. Clare. LF.S.. falls into the 
Atlantic at D. Bay. 

Dorama, t. In Arabia, nr. Dereyeh. p. 7.950. 

Dora Ripaira. R. Italy, trib. of K. Po. flowing (GO 
m.) from the Cottian Alps past Turin. 
Dorchester, mun. bor.. co. t. of Dorsetsh.. Eng., on 
K. Frome, p. 10.030; a viL 9 m. S.E. of Oxford; 
also pt. of entry, New Brunswick, on Petitcodiac 
river. 

Dordogne, dep. S.W. France (area 3.650 sq. m.. p. 
390.742), cap. Perigueux; also K. (290 m.) which 
Joins Garonne to form the Gironde. 

Dordrecht, or Dordt, t. (p. 63.989) on Maas R.. nr. 
Rotterdam. Holland; timber trade; also Dutch 
t. in C. Colony, battle Dec. 30th, 1899. 

Dores, par. on Loch Ness, Inverness, Scot1.. p. 
572. 

Dorking, mb. dist. and mkt. t. Surrey. Eng., p. 
10 . 100 . 

Dojrnoch. 0 °. 1. and tr at. pi. of Sutherland. ScotL. on 
D. f irth; one of the Wick Burghs, p. 2,08f>. 

Dorp, niftg. t. lthcn. Prussia, on it. Wipper, nr. 
Cologne. p. 14.000. 

Dorpat lor Tartu). I. in Esthonia, on R. Einbach: 
university and ob.-tervntory; formerly one of the 
Hanse towns; p. GU.000. 

Dorset (088 »i. in., p. 230.347). co. on 8. coast 
Eng.; mainly agr.; co. t. Dorchester (q.r.). 
Dortmund, busy commend. yet anc. t. of * West¬ 
phalia. Gennany. in colliery (list., nr. Dussel- 
dorf. p. 295.026. 

Douai, or Douay (fort), t. nr. Lille, N.E. France: 
glass, bell-founding, arsenal, etc., p. 30.750. 

D 'n 070 V ' FiuLiU ' rc * N " • France, on 

Doubs, dcp E France, traversed by the Jura range 
and the It. Doubs. area 2.053 kq. in., chietly agr • 
P. 285.022; watehmkg. Industry; cat.. Bwanron 
Douglas, cap. of IhI of .Man. 75 m. W. »f Liverpool! 

a favourU « wat. pi.; p. (with subs.) 

Dour (400 m.) /?. Spain and Portugal, enter* At¬ 
lantic below Oporto. 

Douzc. U. (53 m.) in France. Joins Midou at Mont 
dl Marean. 

Dove, II. of Derbysh. and Staff*. Eng., trib. of 

Irynt; flows (45 m.) through a beautiful 
dale 

Dover, mun. bor.. old Cinque port on English coast. 
Kent co ; nearest pt. of pannage to France, the 

V el, Vf. ouly - 1 ,n * wkle * Strongly 
fortified. Splendid national hartxmr con- 
strutted, cost £4.000.000; p. 41.095. Also 
name of t. on Cocheco It.. New Hampshire. 
U.S.A.; p. 13,000; as well as of smaller industrl. 
t. s in New Jcraoy. and Delaware. U.8.A. 
Dovorc^urt, t cat. pi. nr. Harwich. Essex. Eng.; p. 

D0 ,^ l 2^, coUy - dist ■ Merthyr TydvU. S. Wales; p. 

Doivn, maritime co. In North Ireland; area 
9 j 7 sq. in.; p. 305,000; industries, agr. and 
il>-ny., except in neighl>ourhoo<l of Belfast, 
where are factories; cap. Downpatrick. 

Down ham Market, urb. dist.. on It. Ouse. Norfolk. 

Cillg. , p. fc,-/6d, 

Downpatrick, co. 1. of Down. N. Ireland, on R. 
(Mode ; p. 3.020. 

Downs, natural harbour of refuge for shipping bc- 
tweeu Kent coast and Goodwin Sands in the 
English Channel. 

Downs. North and South, two chiefly pastoral 
broad chalk ridges i„ s.E. Eng.; N. Downs end¬ 
ing at Dover and S. Downs at Beachy Head; tine 
groxlng ground for sheep. 

Downton. t. and par., with agr. college, nr. Salis- 
bury, S. Wilt*. Eng., on It. Avon; p. l.i jo 
Draava, orJDrave (380 in.). R. trib. of Danube 
flows from the Tyrol across Camlthia and Sty rut* 
Joining the D. at the town of Escck. 

Drachcnfels, min. pk. on the Rhine, the steepest of 
the SielHuigebirge range. nr. Konigswinter. a It 
1,065 ft.; asceuded by a light railway; famou* 
aive of legendary dragon. 

Dragulguan, cap. of Var dep., S.E. France, nr. 
Toulon, p. 10.010. 

Drakensburg. or Kathlamba Mtns., between Natal 
and Orange It. Col.. S. Africa, highest peaks 
(each over 10.000 ft. alt.) Catkin and Mont aux 
Sources; railway cresses range by Van Itecuan 
Pass, 
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Dnunmen, $pt. Norway, on the Drammens Ely. nr 
Oslo; export* timber, wood-pulp, paper, etc.;’ 

**. with rr. 

Drenthe, au E. prov. of Holland, on Prussian 
frontier; area. 1.028 sq. in., p. 208.718; cap. 

Dresden, cap. of Saxony, on R. Elbe; military 
headquarters, and 5th city In sire of Germany. 

529J26 113 mttS " aDd flDe art coUecUons . P. 
Dren£ t. dep. Eurc-et-Loir. France, nr. Chartres, 
hardware and heavy Iron mft«.. flourishing 
trade, p. 10.150. 

Drewena, R. in Prussia, rising S.E. of Osterode. 
passes through L. of Drewenz (7 m. long), and 
after a couree of 148 m. S.W. enters R. Vistula. 

?£• r , bl V; D. is connected by the Elbing 
Canal with the Baltic. 

Driffield, Great, urb. dist.. on the Wolds of E. 
\ork3, Eng.. 13 in. from Beverley, oil-cake 
worics, p. 5.916. 

DrighUngton mb. dud.. W.R. Yorks. Eng.. 5 m. 
S.E. Bradford, p. 4.064. 9 

Dr ^j of A ^ ani “- flowln * (no m.) to the 
.Adriatic, nr. Alesslo. 

Drina. R. trib. of the Save, separating Serbia from 
Bosnia, flows 300 in. from its .Montenegrin 
source to about 63 m. W. of Belgrade. 

* vt - °°- J Lout . h - I F S -: considerable 
trade In agr. prod., sahuon. etc.; stormed by 
Cromwell In 1049. p. 12.450. 

Drohobicz. t. in Galicia. Ukraine: salt, naphtha. 
_ and off prod., trade In com and cattle, p. 20 . 500 . 
Droitwlch, mun. bor.. Woreesterah.. Ena.; brine 
baths, salt works, etc., p. 4J553. 

Drome, dep 8.E. France; traversed by-Alps, and 
0y R. 8 RhOne. DrOme. and Isire; area 
—o33 sq. in., p. 263.509; agr.. forestry, sllk- 
nrnn«h,J. Brt TH 1 ; industry, cap. Valence. 

land™’ 0 * 520 *' ° n R ' Laffan * co - Down. N. Ire- 
Dronfleld. urb. dist . mining t.. Derbysh.. F.ng., be- 

nr *.™' k h Si5 rneld . “ ,ut Sheffield, p. 4.530. 

Dronne. R. France (90 m.) trib. of it. Dordogne 
Dronthelm. ( SV/- Trondhjem.l (5 560 

Drossen. t. nr Fmnkfort-on-the-Odcr. Pniwli v 

If"***-* Fug.; cotton^ln- 
y k \? 77 8uburb ot 1 riatwich, Manchester, p. 

Dublin, metropolitan c. and co. of I.PS n (of 

^imnr?i 09: n (O f y ] i 3 , 99 - 000 - on LiffeJ'n*t its 
entrance to Dublin Bay; cathedral, university, 

caatle. spirit and chemical produce, stout, glass, 

etc.; also t. same name in Texas. U.S.A. 

"■sawag S“ rt ,s p * - ds - a - *“ ■««*> 

“S; p': ,S n - 5 S- Un, “ , ' r - 8 ° vt - 

cap - of Dub uque co., on 
Misrtifwippl R. ; clothing aud carriage factories, 
p. 4i,i 5U. (Emr 

N #* E * i ,nd * U8trl * dtet * of Birmingham! 
i L sukurbftn to Bdlnburgh. Scot!., p. 

DniMnn 0 " « lL l'S -< lov ™ <?0 III.) to Irish S«i. 
nnru d ^ n * » u ^'i 8 Cumberland and Lancash., 
DucUey, re. bor.. mJn l and mftg. t. Woreesterah., 

. 8 *iV Birmingham, p. 59 .579; also 

rJ; - V-S.A., p. 4.300. 

iniQweller, /. nr. Saarbrucken. Prussia, In iron- 
and c olUery dist., p. 18 . 160 . 

^ ou B. Derwent. Derbyshire, Eng., p. 

—. i ou. 

Duisberg, f. Rhenish Prussia. In Ruhr coal Held. nr. 
Dusseidorf ; extensive iron aud other lndustiles, 

P* -44.302. 

Duklnfleld, mun. bor.. Lancaah., Eng., p. 19J09. 
Dulcigno. anc. c. in Montenegrin terr., Jugo¬ 
slavia. formerly belonging to Turkish Albania; 
p. 5.050. 

I Dl ! lk0 . r ?; 1 In Prussia, nr. Crefeld. Rhlue prov.; 
textile and ironworks, p. 10.700. 

Duluth, port at W. end of L. Superior, Minn., 
u -o.A.; great trade In grain, timber, and lreu 
ore. p % 101.500. 

Dulwich, suburb of S. London. Eng.; resident!, and 
cducatl. I Isis., p. 26,500. 

Dumongas, t. in Panay. one of the Philippine 
Dumbartonsh., a,western re. of Scotl.; area 207 sq. 
in., agr., stock-raising, ship bldg., chemicaLs, 
dyeing, paper-making, mining, quarrying, etc.; 
p. 147.751; co. t. Dumbarton, apt. on R. Levtn, 
ur. its confluence with the Clyde; p. 1G£76. 
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Dumbrowltza, R. in Rumania, joins the Arils, both 
trlbs. to the Danube. 

Dum Dum, t. and cantonment Bengal, India, 4J m. 
from Calcutta; p. about 5,000. 

Dumfriesshire, maritime co. S. Scotland, on Sol¬ 
way Firth; area. 1,068 sq. in., p. 81JJ60. Nor¬ 
thern pts. mtns., much of the remainder 
pastoral; lead ore. coal, sandstone; co. t. Dum¬ 
fries (burgh) on R. Nith; p. 19,359. 

Dumraon, (. in Shahabad div., Bengal, India; p. 
18,000. 

Dlina, or Southern Dwina, R.ot U.S.S.R.. rises in old 
govt, of Tver, and falls into S. at Riga 1600 m.); 
navigable most of its course. 

DUnaburg, or Dvln&k, f. (ftd.) on R. Dona, now in 
Latvia, p. 81,000. 

Dunbar, $pt. co. Haddington, Scott. Scots de¬ 
feated here by Edward I. in 1296. and by Crom¬ 
well in 1650; p. 5.062. 

Dunblane, mkt. t. on Allan Water. Perthsh., Scott, 
in. from Stirling; anc. cathedral, p. 4,421. 

Duncansbay Head, promontory of Caithness, the 
N.K. extremity of Scott 

Dundalk, *pt. and cap. co. Louth. I.F.S.; iinpt. 
ry. centre; p. 13.200. 

Dundas, c. Wentworth co., Ontario. Canada, at 
head of Burlington Bay. p. 3.750. 

Dundas Strait, separating Melville 1st from 
Coburg pen. In N. Australia. 

Dundee, spb and mftg. t. Forfar*!).. Scott, on F. of 
Tay. 50 hi . N. Edinburgh; p. 175J)33\ also coal 
mining t. in N. of Natal; aUo p. of entry, Hun¬ 
tingdon co., Quebec, Canada. 

DundrumBay, islet on W. coast of co. Down.N. Ire¬ 
land. 9 m. wide; also kid. upt. on H. 

Dunedin, cap. of (Hugo and chief b In S. Island. N. 
Zeal. ; p. K5.000. Fine bldgs., institutions, and 
gorwi trade. 

Dunfermline, t. Fife. Scott, one of the Stirling 
Burghs, table linen and cover factories; tomb of 
ltol>ert Bruce discovered here in 181b; p. 
40.91H. 

Dungannon, t. co. Tyrone. N. Ireland, the anc. Beat 
of the O'Neills ; p. 3,610. 

Dungarvan, ept. co. Waterford. p. 4.760. 

Dunneness. M. on S. coast of Kent, Eng., 10 in. 
SIC. of ltye. 

Dunkirk, or Dunkerque, most N. p. of France. 
Strong fort, good hnrl>our and trade; p. 
41.250; also p. on L. Erie. N.Y., U.S.A., good 
trade inland, p. 17.500. 

Dunloe, Gao of, romantic rntn. pa** nr. L. of Kiliar- 
ney, co. Kerry. I.F.S.. 

Dunmore, min. t. nr. Scninton. Pa.. U.8.A., p. 
23.750. 

Dunmow, Great and Little. Essex. Eng., on R. 
Chclmer; (p. combined) 3.140. 

Dunnet Head, prom, of Caithness, most N. pt. of 
Scott 

Dunnottar, jxir. on Kincardine coast, nr. Stone¬ 
haven. Scott; ruined castle, p. 1.937. 

Dunoon, wot. pi. on Argyle side of F. of Clyde, 
nearly op. Greenock, p. 12J161. 

Duns, lAiToh of Berwick*!)., Scott, p. 2.677. 

Dunsinane (alt. 1.012 ft.), hill of the Sldlaws. nr. 
Perth. Scott (Unmet trade, p. 8 £7 2. 

Dunstable, mun. \tor., Bed**.. Eng., straw liat and 

Dunvegan, rib with castle, on Dunvegan Bay. Isle 
of Skye. Scott; also slat, on Peace K.. Atha¬ 
basca. Canada. 

Duppel, l. in Hch!e*wlg-HoNtelii. entrenched and 
fortified and the scene of much fight lug between 
J>anes and Germans before the fortification of 
Kiel. 

Duquesne. U/r. of Allegheny ro.. Penn.. U S A., on 
the Mononguhcla It.; iron mftg.. p. 21.500. 

Durance. (217 in.), li. H E. France, trlb. of Rh6ne. 
the anc. Druentla, a mtn. torrent rising at the 
Gondran Pass in the Ilaute*Alpc* dep.. and 
ru*hing down to Irrigate vast tract* of land In 
Vaucluse and the Bouches du Rhone. 

Durango, stats of Mexico, area 42.272 sq. m.j rich 
as to mining, agr. and Ktock raising, p. 509,585; 
cap. Durango. c\. has a line cathedral. p. 41. 000 . 

Durazzo, p. on Allguilan coast of the Adriatic; 
olive oli and com. p. 6 . 100 . 

Durban. §pt. of Natal and chf. com. t. In 8.E. 
Africa, p. (whites) 4H.413. 

Duren, mftg. t. on R. Ruhr. Rhen. Prussia, p. 
29.000. 

Durham, mun. U/r.. cathedral r. on R. Wear, cap. 
of co. Durham. N.K. Eng.; university and mftg., 
p. 10£23. Area of D. oo., 1,011 m|. in., many 


collieries and other industries, besides agr. and 
stock-keeping, p. 1,435£73. Also Durham t.. 
cap. of Durham co., N. Carolina. U.8.A., 
tobacco factories, etc., p. 55.000. 

Dursley, mkt. t. in co. Gloucestersh.. Eng., p. 
2.430. 

Dusseldort, t. on R. Rhine. Prussia, one of the 
handsomest and most flourishing c.'s in Ger¬ 
many; iron foundries, machy.. and other fac¬ 
tories; p. 407.338; art and educatl. centre. 

Dutch East Indies. [See Malay Archipelago.) 

Dutch Guiana. [See Surinam.) 

Dux, t. in the lignite coalfield of Bohemia. Czecho¬ 
slovakia. p. 12.250. 

Dwina, Ji. (N.) flows to White S. at Archangel, and 
is formed by the junc. of the Suchona and Yit- 
chegda R.’m if) the old Vologda govt, of U.S.S.R. 
It Hows for 1.000 m. iScr Dina.) 

Dysart, *pt. Fife, on F. of Forth. Scotl. (one of the 
Kirkcaldy Burghs), p. 4.200. 

Dzungaria, or Juugaria, broad trench leading to the 
Mongolian plateau from the lowlands round L. 
Balkask; formerly an Indept. state, now belong¬ 
ing partly to Russian Turkestan, and partly to 
the Chinese. 

E 

Eaglehawk, t. Victoria. Australia, nr. Bendigo c. 
and gold mines; p. 4.719. [1,617. 

Eaglesham, rib co. Renfrew. Scot., nr. Glasgow; p. 

Ealing, mun. 5or.. Middx'.. Eng., suburban to W. 
Iyondon. p. 117.688. 

Earby, urh. digt., W.R. Yorks. Eng . p. 5.522. 

Earlestown, mftg. t. 8. Lancs.. Eng., nr. \N arring- 
ton; p. 8.KK). 

Earn, R. Perthsh.. S<*otl. (46 ni.) issue* from Ixxh 
Ham (0| in.) long and fall* into the It. Tay. 

Earnslaw, mount ns. dist. of Otago. 8. Isb. N.Z.; 
highest peak, 9,165 ft. 

Earsdon, urb. dist., Northuml>erL)nd. Eng., p. 
13.086. 

Easdale. i*I. off W. Argyll*!)., Scotl., nr. Oban, 
slate quarries. 

Easlngwold, t. In agr. dist., N.R. Yorksh.. Eng., nr. 
Thlrxk. p. 2.120. 

East Africa. (Sec Brit. E. Africa: also Portu¬ 
guese E. Atr.) 

Exist Anglia, anc. name of the dist. comprising 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Eng. 

East Barnet. [Sec Barnet.) 

Eastbourne, co. bor., t rat. pi. E. coast of Sussex. 
Eng.; 10 in. K. of Brighton, p. 57,135. 

East Bridgewater, t. nr. Boston. Mass.. U.8.A.. p. 
3.600. 

East Cape, extreme N.F. pt. of Asia; also eastern 
extremity of New Guinea. 

East Cowes. Isle of Wight. iScr Cowes.) 

East Dereham. t. Norfolk. Eng., p. 5.641. 

Easter Isl. (or Waihu Isl.i, in Pacific, W. of Chill. 

East Farnhxim, t. In Brume to.. Quclwc, Canada, 
P. 2,750. 

East Grins lead, urb. dist., mkt. t. K. Sussex, Eng., 
p. 7JHJ1. 

East Haddam, /. In Connecticut. U.S.A, 

East Ham, co. Istr., Khscx. Eng., nuhurhan to E. 

^ Jxmdon, p. 142.460. 

Easthom. rif. Cheshire. Eng., nr. entrance to Man¬ 
chester Ship Cana), p. 2,020. 

East Las Vegas, b In New Mexico. U.S.A. 

Eastleigh (and Blshopstoke), t. and urb. did. on tho 
L. A 8.W. It way.; 5 in. N.K. of Southampton, 
V. 18 £33. 

East Liverpool, pottery inftg. 1. Ohio. U.S.A.. on 
Ohio R„ p. 21,411. 

East London, gpt. C. of Good Hoik*, on S.E. const, 
p. (white*) 17.592. 

East and West Molesev, urb. dist. on Thames. of 
Surrey, Eng., p. 8.460. 

Easton, f. on Delaware It.. Pa.. U.S.A., great ry. 
centre; p. 34,500; alaot.’H Mar> land, and Mush., 
U.S.A. 

East Orange, t. (residential suburban to New York) 
in New Jersey, U.S.A., p. 70.000. 

East Portland, c. Oregon. U.S.A., In Willamette 
R.. P. 16.(88). 

Exist Providence, i. Rhode 1*1.. U.8.A., on Seekonk 

„ it.,. P. 21.793. (berg Uj.r.t, 

East Prussia, prat, of Prun-da. Germ.; cap. Konlgn- 

East Retford, mun. b'jr., mftg. t. In co. NottM, 
Eng., p. 11,228. 

East River, channel between New York and Brook¬ 
lyn. U.S.A. 
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East St Louis, c. HI., U.S.A., on Mississippi, oppo¬ 
site St. Louis, extensive dockyards, p. 75,000. 

East Stonehouse, t. Devonah., Eng., adjoining Ply¬ 
mouth and Devonport. [p. 1.760. 

East Vale, t. Staffordsh.. Eng., nr. Stoke-on-Trent. 

Eastwood, urb. dist . Nottingham. Eng., p. 5.360 . 

Eau Claire, t. Wis., U.S.A.. at head of Chippewa R„ 
sawmills and timber-yards, p. 27,000. 

Eaux Bonnes, Les, t cat. pi In French Pyrenees, nr. 
Pau. 

Eaux Chaudes, teat, pi French Pyrenees. 

Ebal, ML, in Palestine, opposite Cierixim (modem 
M Jebel Eslamlyah ”). alt. 2,986 ft. 

EbbsfleeL vil. nr. Ramsgate. E. coast Kent. Eng., 
landing pi. of Henglst and Horea and of St. 
Augustine. 

Ebbw Vale, urb. dist ., Monmouthsh., Eng., iron and 
coal, p. 31,605. {Prussia, p. 23.000. 

Eberswalde, industrl. t. Brandenburg, nr. Berlin. 

Eboli, or Evoli, t. Italy, in Salerno, 44 m. S.E. 
Naples, p. 11.750. 

Ebro, R.. N.E. Spain {440 ni.), flows to Mediter¬ 
ranean from Cantabrian Mtns. 

Ebwy, R. of Monmouth (24 iu.), Eng., trib. of It. 
Usk. 

Ecclefechan, vil Dumfries. Scotl., birthplace of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Eccles, mun. lor., on Manchester Ship Canal, Lancs. 
Eng.; silk-throwing, fustian, ginghams, etc., p. 
44,415. 

Ecclesall Bierlow, f. W.R. Yorks, Eng., suburban 
to Sheffield. 

Ecclesfleld, t. W.R. Yorks. Eng., 5 m. N. of Shef¬ 
field; cutlery, etc., p. 37.150. 

Eccleshall, nikL t. in N.W. Staffs, Eng., p. 6.520. 

Ecclcshill, t. ou It. Aire. W.R. Yorks. Eng., suburb 
to Bradford, p. 8,600. 

Eccleston, industrl. t. nr. Prcscot, Lancs. Eng., p. 
3.440. 

Echmiedzin, t. in govt. Erivan, Transcaucasia. 

Ecktemach. f. Luxembourg, Netherlands, famous 
abbey, with anuual Whitsuntide dauclng-pro- 
cession, p. 4.500. 

Echuca, t. on U. Murray, in vineyard dist., Vic¬ 
toria. Australia, p. 3.745. 

Echiinga, t. In S. Australia, in agr. and gold-digging 
dist. nr. Adelaide. 

Ecija, anc. c. on It. Jcnil, Seville, Spain, tlic Roman 
Astlgi. p. 20.100. 

Eck, Loch. kiu. L. (0 in. long), co. AnryUah.. Scotl. 

Ecuador (area 219.000 sq. in., r. 3.207.500). Re¬ 
public. S. America, between Colombia and Peru; 
cocoa the princ. product; cap. Quito. 

Edam, t. Holland, 12 in. N. Amsterdam, on Zuyder 
Zee; noted for cheese; p. 6,500. 

Eday, isl. of the Orkneys, Scotl., included In 
Stronsay par. (7 in. long, 2 m. wide). the Ocelli of 
Ptolemy, p. 460. 

Eddystone, famous rock with lighthouse In Eng. 
chan, off Plymouth. 

Ede, industrl. t. nr. Arnhem, prov. Gelderland. 
Holland; p. 13,010. 

Eden, It. Cumb. and Westmorld., Eng. (65 m.). 
flows into Solway F.; also K. of Fife, Scotl.. flow¬ 
ing (29 ni.) to St. Andrews Bay; also R. of Scotl. 
(MU. of the Tweed. 23 in.) nr. Kelso. 

Edcnburg, f. Onmge Free State. S. Africa, on 
main line 47 ni. S. of Bloemfontein. 

Edenhope, l. in \ ictoria, nr. the South Australian 
border; p. 3,000. 

Edessa. iSte Uriah.) 

Edlu or Edloo, t. on the Nile, Upper Egypt, ruined 
temples; p. 2,500. 

Edgbaston, 3.W. dist. of Binnlngham, Eng. 

Edgehili, ridvc 15 m. S. Warwick, Lug. First 
battle In Civil War. 1642. 

Edgewater, t. on Staten LI., New York. U.S.A.; n. 
15,500. 

Edgoworthstown, t. co. Longfoni, I.F.S.; p. 
1 .000. 

Edgwarc, par. of Middlesex co.. Lug., suburban to 
London. 

Edinburg, t. in Indiana. U.S.A.. p. 4,020; also smlr. 
t.’s in nine otliera of the C.S.A. 

Edinburgh, p. 420.281, cap. of Scotland, on S. Fide 
of F. of Forth (2 in. dist.). Has famous Univer¬ 
sity, castle and pal. (Holyrood). also import, 
industries, and is the literary, as Glasgow is the 
commercial, centre of Scotland. E. e. Ls also the 
capital of co. E. (or Midlothian), area 302 aq. m.. 
P. 438*03. 

Edithburg, teat. pi. in S. Australia, G. of St. Vin¬ 
cent. 


Edmonton* urb. dist., Middlesex. Eng., p. 77,652 ; 
also t. on Saskatchewan R., Alberta. Canada, p. 
58.621. 

Edrom. par. E. Berwick. Scotl.. nr. Duns., p. 1,015. 

Edwardeburg, or Port Elgin, t. in Grenville co., 
Ontario. Canada, p. 3,200. 

Edwanlesabad (or Dhulipnagar), milit. sta. Kuram 
Val., Punjab, N.W. India, p. 10.500. 

Edwardsville, t. in Madison co., UL. U.S.A.; p. 
6,300; also f. Lucerne co.. Pa.. U.S.A., p. 6.750. 

Eecloo, t. in Belgium, or. Ghent, E. Flanders, p. 
12,900. 

Egba, naL state in Brit. Nigeria, W. Africa, cap. 
Abbeokuta. 

Eger. t. in Bohemia, nr. Prague, on R. Eger; cloth, 
hat, and shoe factories; p. 25.800. 

Egga, port on R. Niger, Africa, iu Yoruba country, 
P. 10.000. 

Eg ham, urb. dist., on II. Thames. Eng., nr. Staines; 
contains the field of Ruiuiymede. where King 
John signed Magna Charta, also the artiflel. L. # 
Virginia Water, p. 15*15. 

Egin, t. on R. Euphrates in Armenia, p. 10,200; 
many Armenians massacred, 1895. 

Egorlevsk, t. In old Ryazan govt., U.S.S.R., 
import, com faira, p. 21 . 100 . 

EgremonL urb. dist., mkt. t. on R. Eden. Cumb.* 
Eng., p. 6,015; also sub. of Birkenhead. Cheshire, 
p. 3,550. 

Egypt, ind. sovereign state, area (excluding tlie 
Sudan) about 350.000 sq. m.. p. 12.750.000; E. 
proper stretches from the Medit. to Wady Haifa; 
cap. Cairo, chief port Alexandria; cap. of Sudan, 
Khartum, port Suakin (q.i\). 

Ehen, sml. R. (12 in.), Cumberland. Eng., flows 
into Irish S. 

Ehrenbreitstein, f. and fort on Rhine, opposite 
Coblenz, the " Gibraltar of the Rhine,’* p. 
6 , 120 . 

Ehrenfeld, t. Rhen. Prussia, inftg. sub. of Cologne, 
P. 29,200. [embroidery. P. 7.760. 

Eibenstock, t. Saxony. 15 m. S. Zwickau; tambour 

Eider, R. between Schleswig and Holstein, Ger¬ 
many (90 iuj now connected with Emperor Wil¬ 
liam Canal. 

Eiilsvold, t. nr. Oslo, Norway, p. 7.860. 

Eiger, i/ifn.. one of the highest peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland, Switz., alt. 13.042 ft. 

Eigg, isl. of the Hebrides. Scotl., included in co. 
Inverness; basaltic locks on coast. 

Eildon Hills, three peaks nr. Melrose, Roxburgh, 
Scotl., highest pt. 1,385 ft. 

Eilenburg, mftg. f. on R. Mulde, Prussian Saxony; 
anc. castle, p. 17.100. 

Einbeck, t. in Hanover, Germany; antiqn. museum, 
p. 8.075. 

Einsl edcln, t. cant. Schwyz, Switz.; old monastery, 
pilgrim resort, p. 9.160. 

Eisenach, t. Saxe-Weimar. Gent. Germany, on R. 
Nesse, at foot of the Thuringian forest, p. 39.229. 

Eisenerz, inin. t. in Eizbergmtns.,Styria, Austria. 
P. 6.750. 

Eisleben, t. Prussian Saxony. 39 m. from Lelpsfc; 
birthpl. of Luther, centre of copper and silver 
min. rcgn.. p. 25.210. 

Ekaterinburg, t. on R. Iset in the E. Urals, 
Russia, govt, mining centre, many import, in¬ 
dustries. p. 61 . 000 . 

Ekaterinodar, busy Cossack f. on Kuban R. # S. 
Russia; great grain trade, p. 68.760. 

Ekaterinoslav, prov. of govt, of Ukraine: area 
24.478 sq. m.. p. (abt.) 2.500.000; rich in minis., 
soil fertile black earth; cap. Ekaterinualav, on 
R. Dnieper, p. 126 , 260 . 

Ekowe, cap. of Zululand, S. Africa. 

Elabuga, t. of Russia on Kama R„ 270 m. S.E. of 
Vyatka; good com trade, anc. burial ground, 
many rellquee of Stone Age. p. 10 . 200 . 

Elands Laagte, vil. ami sta. N. Natal, nr. Lady* 

^ smith; Brit. vict.. Oct. 21, 1899. 

El Araish, fortified, Morocco, on the Atlantic 
const, p. 5.100. 

El Fashor, cap. of Darfur. E. Sudan, p. 12.500. 

El Hasa, situated on Persian Gulf. cap. Hothuf. 

El Khargeh, the great oasis in the Libyan desert, 
Egypt. 

El Khatif, fortified t. of El Hasa, p. 21.000. 

El Khulil, or Hebron, anc. t. 3. Palestine, p. 18.500. 

El Obeld, cap. Kordofan. E. Sudan, p. 30.000 to 
41.000. Mahdist victory over Hicks Pashas 
Egyptian arrar, 1883. 

El Paso, two frontier f.’s on Rio Grande; one In 
Texas, p. 105,000; the other in Mexico, p. 8,250. 
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Elba, ill off Tuscan coast. Italy, pror. Leghorn; 
iron ore. wine. salt, convict prisons, p. 127.850; 
chf. t. Porto Ferrajo. Napoleon dwelt on the 
ifll., 1814-1815. 

Elbe, (725 in.), chief R. of Germany, the Roman 
Albls," rises In Bohemia and flows Into North 
Sea 65 m. below Hamburg. Navig. to Melnik 
In Bohemia (over 50U m.). 1157,218. 

Elberleld, Import, mftg. t. Rhine prov., Prussia. p. 

Elbeul, t . on R. Seine. France. 14 m. W. of Rouen; 
woollen manuf.; p. 20 . 120 . 

Elbing, t . 9 W. ITussla. on R. Elbing, nr. the 
Frisches Half; shipbldg., P. 07.127. 

Elbruz, ML, highest pt. In the Caucasus, alt. 
18.526 ft. 

Elburz, min . ra. in N. Persia, bordering oil Caspian 
Sea; highest peak. Demavend. 21,000 ft. 

Elche. 1. nr. Alicante. Spain, on R. Yinalpo; oil. 
soap, and other manuf., p. 30.000. 

Elephanta, is/, in Bombay Harbour, with wonder¬ 
ful cave sculptures. 

Elephantine, ul. In the Nile, Upper Egypt, oppo¬ 
site Assouan. 

Eleuthera, Brit, isl Bahamas. W.L. p. 0.048. 

Elgin, or Moraysh^ co.. N.E. Scot!., area 482 sq. 
m.; p. 41.561; distilling, woollen manuf., agr.; 
co. t. Elgin on R. Lossie, p. 10.102. Also Elgin, 
c. hi Kane co. Illinois, U.S.A., watch-making, p. 
36,750. 

Elgon ML (or Masawa), extinct volcano In Brit. E. 
Africa, a vast hums '40 in. indium., ait. 14.100 ft., 
cave dwellings on slopes. 

Ellzabetgrad, t. (fort.) on R. Ingul in Kherson, 
govt.. Russia, flour mills, corn trade, p. 04.600. 

Elizabeth City, mftg. 1. New Jersey. U.S.A., p. 
116,000; also t. on Pasquotank It., N. Carolina, 
U.S.A.. timber industry, p. 10 , 100 . 

Ellzabetpol, t. Transcaucasia. Russia, cap. of govt, 
bame name; gardening, silk worm-rearing; p. 
23.000. 

Elk Mins., lofty ra. in W. Colorado, U.S.A., highest 
Pt. Castle Peak. ult. 14.11^ ft. 

Elkhart, mftg. c. of Elkhart co., Indiana, U.S.A.. 
P. 33.750. 

Elland, urb. dial., on Colder R. W.R. Yorks, Eng., 
nr. Halifax, cotton mills, p. 10.327. 

Elles m ere, urb. dud., inkt. L Shruaphire. Lug., nr. 
Whitchurch, p. Ijs72. 

Ellesmere Land. rev. In Arctic America. 

Elles m e r e Port and Whitby, urb. dut. 9 Cheshire. 
Eng., P. IHJM8. 

Elhce Isis., Brit, group In S. Pacific, N. of Fiji. 

Ellon, vil. Aberdeen co., Scot!.. on R. Yolian, p. 
• par.) 3,440. 

Eilora, pi/. Nizam's Dorn., 8. India, with wonderful 
rock temples. 

Ellore, t. Madras, India; cot ton-manuf., p. 
33.500. 

Elmina, f. forL, Brit. Gold Coast Colony. \V. Africa, 
p. 15,200. 

Elmira, mftg. I. N.Y. State, U.S.A., p. 47.600. 

Eimshorn, t. in Schlc*wig-Holstein. Prussia, tan¬ 
neries, etc., p. 16 . 000 . 

Elopura. Itie* Sandakun.) 

EUais, Ger. mime of Alsace, prov. taken from 
France in 1871. and restore! in 101 s. 

Elsinore, spt. Denuiark, at narrowest pt. of the 
Sound. 28 m. from Copenhagen, snip bldg, trade, 
p. 15,120. 

Els ter (White), //. Germany, flows 110 in. N. from 
Boheiina to Hanle, alv> (black; It. rises in 
Saxony and Joins Hie Elbe. 

Eliiow, vtl. Bedfordm.. Eng., blrthpl. of Human. 

EUl/oe, Vil. rcaideiiUal and scholasuc (list., llcris. 
Eng. 

Elfwick, t. Northumberland. Eng., nr. Newcastle; 
Armstrong’s hhlpbullillng and ordnauce works. 

EiUuim. vtl. and residential dlst., Kent. Eng., p. 
7.200; also t. Victoria. 14 m. E.N.E. Melbourne, 
on H. Yarra, p. 4.071. 

Elton, mftg. t. Ijukm. Eng., In Bury bor.; p. 
12,660; al w> salt L.. govt Samara. KuiMla. 

Elvui. c. (fort.) on R. Guidlana. E. frontier of Por¬ 
tugal. p. 13.600. 

Elwood, t. (industrl.) of Madeira co., Indiana, 
U.8.A., on Duck Creek, p. 10,600. 

Ely, Isle oL adm. co.. Eng., p. 77,703. 

Ely. urb. dUt., cathedral c. on K. Otwe. Combs, 
Eng.; In fruJt growing dlst., p. 6,362. 

Elyria, Industrl. 1. In Loraine c o., Ohio, U.8.A., p. 
26.000. 

Embrun, c. (fort.) on R. Durance, dcp. Hautea- 
Aipo*. France, p. 4,020. 


Emden, spt. on Dollart Bar. Tlanover; agr. pro¬ 
duce. live-stock, etc.; p. 17,750. 

Emerald Hill, suburb of Melbourne. Victoria. 

Emorson, t. prov. of Maultoba, Canada, 05 m. S. of 
Winnipeg. 

E m i l ia, ilep. Cent. Italy, area 8.042 sq. m., p. 
2.681,201; straw-plaiting, agr., etc. 

Emley. urb. dist.. W.R. York*, Eng., 7 m. S.E. 
Huddersfield, p. 1.633. 

Emmaville, mining /. 403 m. from Sydney. N.S.W. 

Emmen, /., Netherlands, in Drenthe. 30 m. S.E. of 
Groningen, p. 40,749. 

Emmerich, walled t. Rhenish Prussia; nr. DiUscI- 
dorf; tobacco factories, shipbldg.; p. 10.760. 

Empedrado, t. Argentine Republic, prov. Cor- 
rientes, S. America; p. 10.000. 

Emperor William’s Land, funner German posses¬ 
sion on N. side of New Guinea. 

Ems. uxif. pi. Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, on R. Lahti; 
resident 1.. p. 7.070; also R. (205 m.) N. Ger¬ 
many, flowing u> North Sea. 

Emsworth, spt. Hants. Eng., nr. Havant, p. 2.030. 

Emu Park, icat. pi. nr. Rockhampton. Queensland. 

Enara, L. in Russian Lapland, area Ge>6 sq. in., 
outlet into Arctic Oc. 

Encounter Bay, S. Australia, receives Murray R. 

Enderby Land, extensive territory in the Antarctic 
Ocean. (Loch Lomond. 

Endrlck, R. In Stirling co.. Scotl., flows (20 in.) to 

Enfield, urb. dist. Middlesex. Eng., 10 hi. N. Lon¬ 
don. Govt, small anus factory, p. 67.660. 

Engadlne, Alpine * alley in Grisons. Switz., watered 
by R. Inn; favourite health resort. 

Engano, C. S. extremity of Luzon. Philippine Isis. 

England, area 60.823 *|. in., P. 33230J223, 8. and 
KUOHt populous i>ortioii of Great Britain, the 
largest European lxl. Nearest point to the Con¬ 
tinent (Do\er) 21 in. from N.E. coast of France; 
greatest length. Berwick to the Llzanl, 420 in.; 
greatest breadth, lowest*>ft Ness to Laud’d 
End. 300 m. Chief ports. I/mdon (the metro¬ 
polis of the Empire), Liverpool, Bristol, 
Southampton, Hull. Newrcastle-ou-Tyne. Sun¬ 
derland. Yarmouth. Plymouth, and Falmouth, 
ull of which see. 

English Channel. narrow sea separating England 
from France, extends from Strait of Dover to 
Land's End in Cornwall; length 300 in., greatest 
width 155 m. 

Enkhuizen, Dutch spt. on W. Hide of Zuyder Zee. 
Holland. p. 6.100. (\\ hltehaveii. 

Ennerdale Water. L. in co. Cumberland. Eng., nr. 

Enncredale. tin. on Natal main line, between Lst- 
^ court and Colenso. South Africa. 

Ennis, t. co. Clare, I.F.S., on It. Fergus, p. 6,500. 

Lnniscorthy, (. co. \>exford. I.F.S..011 R. Slaney. 
p. 6.760. 

Enrmkillen.ro. f. of Kerinanugh. N.Ireland.p. 5.130. 

Lnns, It. (112 m ). Austria. trib. of naiml*;. 

Enos. spt. at mouth of Murit/a it.. Uimice, p. 
7.U70. 

Enschede. (. in prov. Overywcl. Holland, on Prus¬ 
sian frontier; cotton spinning, p. 41,254. 

Entre Douro et Mialio, fruit-growing prov. of N. 
Portugal. 

Enlro Rios, nUxk-raising pnrv. between the rivers 
Parana and Uruguay, Argent mu. area 29,211 oq. 
in., p. 569,000. 

Elntry, Ul. New Zealand, on E. side of CooL'a 
Strait. 

Epcrjca, t. Czocho-Slov., on R. Tarcza; linen 
manuf., p. 13.370. I It. Marne, p. 20.150. 

Epornay, (. Champagne dist.. E. France, on 

fcphesuj, ruined c. of Asia Minor. 36 in. from 
Smyrna. 

EplnaL cap. of Vosges dcp., E. France, many 
manuf.; p. 27.960. 

Epirus, anc. dist. S. Albania and N W. Greece. 

Epplng, urb. dist.. and forest. Essex. Eng., p. i.O.’G. 

Epsom, urb. dist., mkt. (. Surrey, Eng., famous 
racecoume. p. 37,060. 

Epworth, f. Lines. Eng. nr. Gainsborough; 
blrthpl. of John Wesley, p. 2.200. 

Erebus, Mt., active volcano, \ Irtorlu l/\., Antarctic, 
alt. 12,367 ft. 

Erfurt, c., assoc, with Luther, nr. Weimar, 
Saxony; two citudelx. rnht. gardening aud awd 
growing dial.: p. 129,646. 

Ericht, 1/jrA in tlie Grampians. Scotl., 14 4 in. long. 

Erie, L., the most Houtherly of the Great I-akei of 
N. America, U.Goo sq. in.. In area; also pt. on 1 . 
Erie and cap. of Erie co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; 
gt. trade centre; p. 118,000. 
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Eriskay. one of the Hebrides isls.. ScotL, south of 
Ulst. 

Erith, urb. dist.. on Lower Thames. Kent, Eng.; p. 
(urban disk) 82.780. 

Eritrea, Italian colony on lied Sea coast: area 
45.800 sq. m.; p. 405.C80. 

Erivan, Armenian republic. Transcaucasia, area 
15,240 sq. m.. p. 1.214.301; p. t . 90.000. 

Erlangen, t. Bavaria on It. Kegnitz. nr. Nurem¬ 
berg. University; p. 23,521. 

Erlau, c. in Hungary. 89 in. N.E. of Pesth, cathe¬ 
dral, red wine; p. 23,750. 

Erne, R. (72 m.) and L., N. Ireland; Donegal Bay 
their outlet. (p. 10 , 000 . 

Erode, t. in the Coimbatore dist. of Madras. India; 

Erromanga, isl. in New Hebrides; p. 2,000. 

Erzenim. t. Armenia, in vilayet of same name; 
forests and mineral springs, in dist.; large garri¬ 
son; massacre of Armenians. 1895, earthquake. 
1901; p. 40.000. 

Erzgebirge, min. range between Saxony and Bo¬ 
hemia, highest peak, 4.122 ft. 

Erzlngan, t. in the western Euphrates vail., mili¬ 
tary ceutre; the anc. Aisinga; p. 23,500. 

Esbjerg, t. on Jutland coast. Denmark, gt. trade; 
p. 15.750. [trade; p. 14,600. 

Escanaba. t. Delta co.. Michigan, U.S.A.; timber 

Eschwerge, t. on it. Werra. prov. Hesse-Nassau. 
Prussia, p. 11.250. 

Eschweller, t. Rhenish Prussia, nr. Aix-ia-Chapelle. 
foundries, etc., p. 21 , 020 . 

Esdraelon, plain in N. Palestine, between Carmel 
and Gil boa Mtn*. 

Esh, t. 5 in. from Durham, Eng., p. 0.550. 

Esher and the Dittoes, urb. dist.. on K. Mole. Sur¬ 
rey, Eng., p. 17.075. [far.. Scotl. 

Esk, names of sm. H.'s in Dumfr., Edin., and For- 

Eske. R.. Eng.. Hows into North Sea at Whitby. 

Eskilstuna, t. in Sweden, on it. Eskil.stuna. 55 m. 
from Stockholm; cutlery, p. 30,253. 

Eski Shehr, f. in Aula Minor, on Pureak Su It.; 
meerschaum mines, p. 21 . 000 . 

Eski-Zagra. f.. Bulgaria, on the S. slope of the Bal¬ 
kan*. p. 18 , 000 . 

Esla, It.. Spain. 152 m., atilt, of the I>oura. 

Esmeralda, f. in prov. and on K. of the same name. 
Ecuador, S. America, p. 5,200. 

Esnoh, f. on it. Nile. Upper Egypt, p. 10.250. 

Esporance. t. and summer resort in Western 
Australia. Interest big caves. [jelly, p. 2.250. 

Esporanza, old t. Santa C lara prov.. Cuba; guava 

Espirltu Santo, maritime prov. of Brazil, cap. 
Victoria. 

Esquimau, Brit, naval *fn. on S.E. coast of Van¬ 
couver IhI., Brit. Columbia, p. 1.500. 

Essek, or Esjek, industrL t. of Slavonia on R. Drove, 
p. 20,070. 

Essen, t. Rhenish Prussia; Knipp’s ordnance and 
engineering works, p. 439.257. 

Essendon, t. In Victoria, nr. Melbourne; mcat-pre- 
Herving, p. 32,260. 

Essequibo, R.. Brit. Guiana (620 m.). flows Into 
Atlantic; also country of B.G., formerly a separ¬ 
ate colony. 

Essex (area 1.542 sq. m., p. 1.755.240). co. in Eng., 
on N. side of Thames; co. t. Chelmsford; also 
sin. t/s in Vermont and Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Esslingen. fort. t. Wurtciubenr. Germany, on It. 
Neekar; cotton mauuf., p. 37.S14. 

Essonos, t. nr. Corbeil. dep. SHne-et-Oise. France; 
paper lac lories, p. 10.050. 

Estcourt, f. Natal. S. Africa. 150 m. from Durban. 

JEstella, t. prov. Navarro. Spain, on It. Ega; for¬ 
merly a Carlist stronghold, p. 7.140. 

lEsthonia, independent State (area 23.160 sq. m., 
p. 1,750,000) extending along a shore of the G 
of Finland, cap. Itcvol. 

Eston, urb. diet.. nr. Stockton-on-Tees. Yorks 
Eng., blast furnace*. p. 31.142. 

Estrella, Serra da, mtn. range in Beira, Portugal. 

% highest pt. 7,524 ft. 

Estremadura, former coast prov. of Portugal, on 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Esztergom, industrl. t In Hungary, cap. co. same 
name. p. (with nubs.). 19,000. 

Etables, t. dep. CAtea-du-Nord. France, on English 
Channel, p. 4,440. 

Etampes, commercl. dep. 8elne-et-01se. France, 
P. 0.020. |p. 4.510. 

.Etaplcs, t. In Pas-de-Calais. France, nr. Boulogne. 

Ethiopia, former name of African countries s. of 
Eg>*pt. (Atlantic. 

lEtive, R. (20 in.) and loch. Axgyllsh., Scotl., arm of 
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Etna, act. volcano N.l2. coast of Sicily, alt. 10.784 
ft.; also t. Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on K. Alleg¬ 
heny. p. 7,600. 

Eton, urb. dist.. Bucks, Eng., on R. Thames; 

famous public school, opp. . Windsor, p. 2.005. 
Etowah, R. In Georgia. U.S.A., trib. of R. Coosa. 
Etruria, t. with large Wedgwood potteries, and iron¬ 
works. near Bucflem, Staffs, Eng.; also anc. 
Italian country (now Tuscany, and part of 
Umbria). 

Ettrick, forest and R. (32 ra.) in Selkirksh., ScotL 
Eu, t. N. France, nr. Dieppe, famous chAteau. p. 
5,000. 

Euboea, or Negropont, Greek isl. in iEgean S., 115 
m. long, p. 127,876. 

Eupatorla, spt. on W. coast of Crimea, Russia; soap, 
leather, locks, etc., p. 17,000. 

Eupen and Malm6dy, prov. of Belgium; area 371 sq. 
m.. p. 64,520. 

Euphrates (1.780 m.). largest R. in S.W. Asia, 
rising In Armenian Uplands and Joined by the 
Tigris and the Persian G., as the Skatt-el-Arab. 
Eure, dep. (mainly agr.). Normandy, France; area 
2.331 sq. in., p. (decreasing) 303,159; cap. 
Evreux. on R. Eure (117 m. long), at Its con¬ 
fluence with Seine. 

Eure-et-Loir, dep. Northern France, area 2,291 sq. 

m.. p. 251,265; cap. Chartres. 

Eureka, co. and mining t. Nevada, p. 4,900; also 
c. Humboldt co.. Cal.. U.8.A.. p. 15,760. 

Eureka Springs, teat. pi. Carroll co., Arkansas, 
U.S.A., p. 5.000. [Victoria, p. 8,908. 

Euroa, t. in pastoral dist., 93 m. from Melbourne. 

Europe, continent, forming N.W. portion of the Old 
World,; area nearly 4.000,000 sq. m., p. (about) 
400.000.000. Separated from Asia by the Ural 
Mtns. and R., and bounded on the N. by the 
Arctic O., W. by the Atlantic, and S. by the 
Mediterranean. Principal co/s, the Insular king¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. Frauce, Ger¬ 
many. Russia. Italy. Spain, Portugal. Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway. Den¬ 
mark. Holland. Belgium. Greece, Jugo-SIavla. 
Czccho-Slovakla. Poland. Ukraine, Esthonia. 
Latvia, Lithuania, etc. (all of which see separ¬ 
ately). Chief mtn*., Alps, Apennines. Pyre¬ 
nees. Carpathian*, and Balkans, with the Ural 
and Caucasus ranges on the confines. Principal 
R/e. the Volga. Don. Dnieper. Dniester, Danube, 
Bug, Po. Tiber, Amo, RhOne, Ebro, Guadal-. 
quivlr, Guadiana, Tagus. Douro. Garonne. Loire. 
Seine, Rhine,Wc^er, Elbe. Oder, Vistula, Dwlna, 
and Mezen. {See separate entries.) 

Evanston, t. Ill., U.S.A., on L. Michigan; univer¬ 
sity. p. 66.000. IK., p. 104.000. 

Evansville, mftg. t. of Indiana, U.S.A.. on Ohio 

Everest ML (29,002 ft.), highest mtn. in the Himal¬ 
ayas aud in the world. 

Everett, inftg. t. nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A., p. 
49.250; also t. on Puget Sound. Washington. 
U.8.A., p. 30.750. [Florida. U.S.A. 

Everglades, extensive uninhabited xuarah in S. 

Everton, a division of Liverpool. Eng. 

Evesham, mun. bor. aud mkt. t. lu Worcestershire, 
p. 8.709. 

Evora. cap. of Alemtejo, prov. Portugal; famous 
for its mules and cork woods, p. 17,901. 

Evreux, cap. of Eure dep., France; ticking and 
other textile manuf.; fine town hall. p. 19,780. 

Ewe. loch. Kews-sh.. Scotl., Inlet of The Minch, with 
snil. 1*1. same name. [Eng, 

Ewoll. HI. and residential dist. in Epsom. Surrey, 

Excelsior Springs. 1 . In Missouri, U.S.A., p. 4,600. 

Exe, It. Somerset and Devon (55 m.). rising on Ex¬ 
moor. 

Exeter, co. bor.. anc. c. on R. Exe, co. L of Pevonsh. 
Eng., tine cathedral (12th cent.), p. 66.039 ; also 
vll., Huron co.. Canada. 

Exminster, t. nr. Exeter. Eng., p. 2.460. 

Exmoor, extensive moorland and forest tract, 
borders of co.’e Somerset and Devon, Eng.; 
highest point Dunkery Beacon. 1.707 ft. 

Exmouth, urb. dist.. t cat. pi. Devon, Eng., at 
mouth of K. Exe. p. 14J84. 

Exploits, R. Newfoundland, flows 160 m. to Ex¬ 
ploit* Bay. [p. 3.730. 

Exumas, group of ami. isls. In Bahamas. W. Indies, 

Eyam, t. Lu Bake well. Derbysh., Eng., p. 1.100. 

Eye, mun. bor.. mkt. t. Suffolk. Eng., p. 1.733 

Eyemouth, spt. Berwick. Eng., p. 2,321+ 

Eylau, t. E. Prussia, nr. KOnignberg, p. 4.700; 
famous battle. 1807, between Napoleon’s troops 
and those of Russia and Prussia. 
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Eyre, L. (aalt), N part of S. Australia, area 4.000 
sq. m.. length 95 m. 

Eyrla, pen. In S. Australia. N.W. of Spencer G. 

F 

Paaborg, spt. on Funen Isl.. Denmark, p. 3,950. 
Fabriano, mftg. c. prov. Ancona. Central Italy; 

fine cathedral, p. 22 . 800 . 

Fabrizla, t. nr. Monteleone. Italy, p. 5,550. 

Fachan, or Fatshan, large lmlustrl. t. nr. Canton. 
S. China, p. 400.000. 

Faoone, aacred L. In isl. Ilonshiu. Japan. 57 m. 
from Toklo. 9* in. long. 

Faenza, prov. Ravenna. Cent. Italy; faience 
indust., p. 18 . 880 . 

Fahlun, or Falun, t. in Kopparberg. Sweden; 

famous copi»er mine, p. 9.250. 

Fai-Fo, f. In Annain, Indo-Chinese penin., p. 
14.950. 

Fallsworth, urb. dist.. cotton mftg. f. Lancs., Eng.; 

suburban to Manchester, p. 15.724. 

Falrfleld, t. in Derbyuli., Eng., p. 4.130; also two 
tns. In Conn, and Iowa. U.S.A. 

Fair Isl., midway between Shetland and Orkney. 
Scotl.; flagship of Spanish Armada wrecked 
here. 15H8. Ibattle in Civil War. 1862. 

Falroaks, etn. nr. Richmond. Virginia. U.S. A. ; great 
Fairweather, mfn. Alaska, N. America, alt. 

14.872 ft. (10.500. 

Falzpur, t. in Khandesh dlv., Bombay. India, p. 
Fajardo, 8ml. spt. of Porto ltlco, prov. Ilumacao, 
p. 4.000. (3.020. 

Fakenham, f. Norfolk. Eng., on K. Wensum. p. 
Fal, It. Cornwall. Kng.. flows (23 rn.) into English 
Channel at Falmouth Harbour. 

Falaise, t. dep. Calvados, France; castle, birthpl. of 
William tbe Conqueror, p. 9.020. 

Falcon, state. Venezuela, along tbe coast of tbe 
Caribbean Sea; area 30,222 sq. m., p. 128,255; 
cap. Coro. 

Falemeh. It. In Senegambia, Africa (200 m.), trib. 
of K. Senegal. 

Falkirk, t. in co. Stirllngsh., Scotl.; foundries; 

battles 1298 and 1740; p. 2.181 ; p. co. 45.443. 
Falkland, t. Fife, Scotl.; F. Palace, an anc. royal 
residence, now seat of Lord liute. 

Falkland Isb., Brit. Crown colony S. Atlantic, area 
6.500 sq. m.. p. 2,960; cap. Stanley on Port Wil¬ 
liam; wool and cattle rearing industry. 

Fall River, c. of Bristol co.. Muss.. U.S.A.; cotton 
mills. 115.000. 

Falmouth, rnun. bor., spt. on S. coast of Cornwall. 
Eng., p. 13.492. 

False Bay, inlet on E. side of C. of Good Hoik* 
pen., leading into Simon's Bay, the prin. stn. 
of Brit. S. Africa squadron. 

False Point, C. on delta of Mahanadl R.. Cuttack 
dint., Bengal. India. 

Falster. Ul. (30 in.). In the Baltic, Denmark, p. 

36.000; cap. Nukjobing. 

Falun. (See Fahlun. ) 

Famagusta, spf. on E. coast of Cyprus, no harlxmr. 
2J in. S. of tlie ruins of one. balainls, p. (with 
VunjHhla) 6.127. 

Fannlch, Ujch In lion* co., Scotl. (61 m. long). 

drains to Cromarty F. [1888. 

Fanning, Brit. isl. in N. Pacific Oc.; annexed In 
Fano, t. on Adriatic cst. Italy; silk Industries; p. 

11,750. (urea 20 sq. m.; p. 4.000. 

Fanoe, isl. of Denmark, off W. coast of Jutland ; 
Fareham, urb. dud., t cat. pi. nr. PorUmiouth, 
Hants. Kng., p. UJj75. 

Farewell. Cape, pt. on Ini. at ext. 8. of. Greenland. 
Forgo, t. on Red It.. N. Dakota. U.S.A.; in rich 
wheat region; p. 29.250. 

Faribault, cap. of Rice co., Minnesota, on Cannon 
K., flour factories. 

Faringdon, I. Berks. Kng. (properly (treat F.); anc. 

t. hall: p. 2.920. (Conn., U.S.A. 

Farmington, 3 small tns. In N il., Maine, and 
Farnborough, urb. dist K. limits. Eng., Basing¬ 
stoke dir., nr. Aldershot; p. lb.359. nearly half 
military. 

Faroe Isis., group off Northumberland cut., Kng., 
opp. Bain boro ugh; sometime* called the Fern 
DU. or Staples. I Kng.. p. 18.294 

Farnham. urb. dist.. mkt. f. on R. W ry. Surrey, 
Farnley Tyas, W.R. York*. Eng., p. 485. 
Farnworth, urb. dist.. mftg. f. on R. Irweli, nr. 

Bolton. Lane*, Eng.; p. 28.711. 

Ford, spt.. cap. of Algarve prov.. Portugal, p. 
12.630. 


Faro, an tel. In Baltic S., N: of Gothland, belonging 
to Sweden, p. 1,150. 

Faroe Isis. (540 sq. in., p. 13.000), 200 ra. N.W. of 
the Shetlauds. Scotl.; cap. Thorsham (StrOind 
Isl.); Danish possessions; area'540 sq. m., p. 
21.364. 

Pars, or Farslstan. a S.W. prov. of Persia, on the 
Pn. Gulf. cap. Shiraz; p. 1.750.0(H). 

Parsley, urb. dist.. W.R. Yorks. Eng., nr. Bradford, 
p. 6.158. 

Fartasb, or Saif, spf. on W. coast, of Arabia, p. 
11,600. 

Farukhabad, c. United Pro vs.. India, p. 59.047. 
Fasano, industrl. f. E. Italy, nr. Monopoli. prov. 
Bari; p. 19,000. 

Fashoda, Anglo-Egyptian stn. on White Nile, 450 
in. S. of Khartum. Kvac. by the French after 
Khalifa's defeat at Omdunnun by Kitchener, p. 
300.000. 

Fastnet, lighthouse in Atlantic, 4| in. S.W. Cape 
Clear, on rocks nr. the Irish coast. 

Fatehgarh, millt. stn. United Pro vs. • India, cap. of 
Farukhabad dist., p. 13.000. 

Fatehpur. t. United Provs., India, p. 22,500. 

Fatwa, t. on Ganges, in India, nr. Patna, p. 12,000. 
Faucllles. Les Monts, a range of hill* connecting 
Vosges and I.angres plateau. E. France, highest 
pt. abt. 1.600 ft. (10,750. 

Favara, t. Sicily, nr. Glrgeuti; sulphur mines; p. 
Fa vers ham, mun. bor., old inkt. I. Kent, Kng.; 10 
m. W. Canterbury, p. 10.091. (cap. Herta. 
Fayal, isl. Azores, orange growing, p. 26.200; 
Fayoum. prov. of Middle Egypt, on White Nile; 
cap. Medlna-el-Fayoum. 

Fazeley, t. in Stafford co.. Eng., suburb of Tarn- 
worth. p. 2 . 020 . 

Fazokl, or Fazogi, dist. on lx)th banks of Blue Nile. 

K. Sudan; cap. Adasse. (non. 

Fcale, or Cashen R., 1 I*\S. (30 in.), trib. of U. Shun- 
Fear, Cape, southernmost pt. of N. Carolina at 
mouth of Cape Fear R. 

Foather R., Cal., U.S.A., trib. of R. Sacramento. 

flowing 250 in. from the Sierra Nevada. 
Featherstone, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. 
Barnsley, p. 14J92; also t. in New Zealand, nr. 
Wellington. 

Fecamp, spt. dep. Selnc-Inferieure, Franco; 

fisheries, and trade; P. 16,150. 

Fehmern. or Femern, Pruss. isl. in Baltic, area 7! 
sq. in.; cap. Burg. 

Felanlche, t. on E. coast Majorca. Spain, |>. 12,260; 

ruined Moorish castle, wine trade. (4.075 ft. 
Feldberg. rntn. peak in Black Forest. Baden, ab. 
F61egyhaza, free t. Himgiiry, in vine>ard dist., 80 
m. S.E. Budapest, p. 33.000. 

Felixstowe, urb. dist.. v*t pi. E. Suffolk, Eng.. 

12 m. S.E. Ipswich, p. 12.037. 

Felling, urb. did.. Durham. Eng.; a Tyneside 
mftg. and oolllcry dist., p . 27.011. 

Follingsboro, t. In Ironworks dist. of Sweden. 

Orcbro prov. p. 10.260. (13,400. 

Feltre, Industrl. t. In prov. Bclluno. Italy, p. 
Fenny Stratford, mkt. t. Bucks. Eng., p. 5.2(H). 
Fens. Tlio, a low-lying level dist. round the Wash. 

Including parts of six eastern Kng. counties. 
Fenton, t. Stuffs. Eng., nr. btoke-on-Trent; 

earthenware works, p. 25.760. 

Fenwick, til. of co. Ayr., Scotl., nr. Kilmarnock. 

V. ljios. 

Ferentlno. f. nr. Pmlnone. prov. Rome, Cent. 
Italy, the anc. Ferentlnum; cathedral, old walls, 
Etruscan theatre; p. 11,230. 

Ferghana, or Fergana, prov. Turkestan, Central 
Aula, area 58.0(H) mi. in.; fertile valley. 8Uf- 
rounded by high intns.; cap. Khokau pj.v.). 
Fergus, Jt. co. Clare (25m i. trib. of Shannon. 

I.F.H., also vil. on Grand 1C., Ontario. 
Fermanagh, co. (inland) N. Ireland, urea 714 
aq. in., p. 61.900; R. Erne and great lakes; co. t. 
Enniskillen (g.v.i. 

Fermo. c. Cent. Italy. In the Marches, prov. Asooli; 

anc. Ferrnun. Roman wall; p. 18,000. 

Fermoy, t. co. Cork. I.F.S., on R. Block water, p. 
6.500. 

Fern L»b. (See Pome.) 

Femandlna, t. Florida, U.8.A., on Amelia Isl., 
Nassau co. ; cotton industry, p. 3,000. 

Fomando do Noronha, ul. off K. coast Brazil, penal 
station, p. 2 , 000 . 

Fernando Po, mountainous Spanish isl. off 
Cameroon coast of W. Africa, area 700 sq. m., 
p. (about) 20.000; cap. Santa Isabel, p. 1,300, 
mainly negroes. 
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Ferozabad, t. India. E. of Agra. P. 17.000. 
Ferozepore, or Flrozpur, diet. of Punjab, India, area 
4.302 hq. in., p. nearly 1.000.000; cap. c. of F., 
nr. the ft. Sutlej, p. 65,000. 

Ferozeshah, f. in Punjab, India, nr. Ferozopore; 

Brit, victory over Sikh*. 1845. 

Ferrara, fortified c. In delta of It. Po. Italy; cloth- 
flu mamif.. p. 102.550; cap. of prov. of name 
name, area 1.019 sq. m.. p. 320.447. 

Ferro, moat S.W. isl. in Canaries, area 100 sq. m.. 
P. 0,020; cap. Vnlverdc. 

Ferrol, *pt. ami nnral arsenal on N.W. coast of 
Spain, nr. Corunna, p. 30.5(H). 

Fertc-Mac* f La, industr). t. in dep. Orne. France, 1 
nr. Doinfront. p. 10.150. 

Festlnlog, urb. dist., Merioneth. N. Wales, nr. lanre | 
slate quarries, p. 9,072. [by 2| wide. 

Fetlar, one of the Shetland IsU., Scotl., 0j m. long 
Fez. a Mahom. " holy city," an limit, commercial 
centre and one of the three' capitals of Morocco. | 
situate 150 ni. S. of Tangier, p. 02.093. 

Fezzan. ration in N. Africa (area 150,000 sq. in., p. 

50,000), S. of Tripoli; cap Murzuk. 
Fichtelgebtrge, mtn. ra. in Upper Franconia, N.E. 
Bavaria, highest peak the Schneebarg, alt. 
•1,454 ft. 

Fife, pen. and co. E. Scotland, between the F. of 
Tay and Forth, area 492 etq. in., p. 270,201 ; co. t. 

< ’upar, Opr.). 

File Nc& 3, ext. E. pt. Fife. 

Fl^ueros, fort f. nr. French frontier of Spain, prov. 

‘ K-rona; p. 12.15U. 

Flgu^lra, or Figueira Da Foz, i rat. pi. at mouth of 
1L Mondego, Portugal; corn, wine, etc.; p. 
0.050. 

Fiji (8,045 sq. in., p. 102.001) arebip. of 250 
• mainly coral) inis, on S. Pacific; 1.250 m. N. of 
Auckland. 1.880 in. N.E. Sydney; Brit. drown 

< ‘olnny; cap. Suva, on \ ifl Lem is].; line hurbr.; 
farmer cap. Levukn. sugar, banana-*. etc. 

Filey, i irb. disf. i oil. pi on Filey Bay, E. coast 
^ orksh.. Eng., p. 3,730. 

Finale, or Flnalo Nell Emilia, f. In N. Italy, nr. 

Modena and the K, Po; p. 1 1.700. 

Finchley, urb Ji <t . Middlesex, Kiu., p. 5S.961. 
Fiodhorn. ♦ if. on coast of Elgin. S-otl.; also vfl. on 
nv. F., whi'h flows 02 in. int»» Moray Firth. 
Findlay, mftg. i on Blanchard K., Hancock co., 
Ohio, C.S A.; p. 10.600. (Scot). 

Flndon, or Finnan, il.-lnt. vil. on coast Kincardine, , 
Finedon, urb. did . N**rthAnU. Eng., p. 4,100, 
Fimfiil’s Cave, on StafTa NI.. W. Scot)., one of the 
Inner Hebrides; basaltic columns. 

Finistfre. d*p. in N.W. France, area 2.730 pq. m., ' 
p. 702.540; cap. Quhnper; Cape FiuUttre at 
most \V. ini hit, 

Finlsterre, c. extr. N.W. pt. of Spain on the axial of 
Galicia. 

Finland, Republic, funner Grand Duchy of the 1 
Russian Empire, N. of the G. of Finland, and 
bordering on Norway and Sweden, area 1 19,680 ! 
sq. m.. p. 3.335.237. 

Finland, (». of, the E. arm <»f Baltic Sen, extending 
about 250 in. Ivtwccn Finland on the N. and ' 
Leningrad and Esthornn on the S. 

Flnmark. pr«»r. N. Norway. Inhabited bv the Laps; | 
cap. I iammerfest. N.-most t. In Europe, ar*n 
18.540 sq. m.. p. 43.09*;. 

Finsbury, wd. /« . of London, Eng.. N. of thee, 
proper; p. 

Finster-Aahorn. t dn. in Suit/. M J,ir20 ft.), highest 
pk. Bernese Alps. 

Flmterwulde, t. on the S. h•ikebadi K., Prussia; 

Iron foundries, p. 11.750. 

Flrminy, mftg. t. L-lre dep., France. nr. St. 

Etienne, p. 10.380. I-V",7 

Fishguard, urb. diet., N. I’embrok^h.. Wales. \k 
Flslikill, t. in Dutchess co.. New U.S. \ . on 

the R. Hudson. (Mass, C.s \., p. 41.75o. 

Fitchburg, textile and iron mftg. «m Nadma i; ’ 
Fltzroy, It. of Queensland, falls into K« pin.1 Ha> ; I 
also Huburb of Melbc»urue, \ IcPuia. p. 34.'»3'v 
Flume, ind. tUti*, create* 1 by the Treaty « f R ipsJlo. 
192(). formerly in Austria*ilungun ; area 8 h«i. 
ill., P 49.8011. 

Fnizzano, t. of Tuscany, pmr. Massn and Pamira. 
on the W. Hlope of the Ai»emiities; mlner.il 
springs; p. 14.760. (500 ft., UghlhnuM*. 

Flainborougb Head, C. on York-h. coast, Eng . an. 
Flanders, diet, of Belgium, divided into tw«» nno-*. 
of E. (1.158 hq. ra.) and W. (1.249 *q. in.) ■ 
Flanders; p. I E.) 1.122.020, (W.) 887.400; cup. . 
Bruges and Ghent iboth of which see). I 
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Flannan Isis., or Seven Hunters, group of islets (un- 
Inhabited) 20 m. W. of Lewis, W. Scotl. 

Flattery Cape, on Pacific cruet, U.8.A. (State of 
Washington.) (8tareh factories; p. 11.650. 

F14che, La, t. in dep. Sarthe, France, nr. Le Mans; 

Fleet, loch and It., Sutherland, Scotl.; also Fleet, 
Water of. KIrkeudbrightah., Scotl.; also ur6. 
diet., co. Hants. Eng., p. 4.52S; also par. nr. 
Weymouth, co. Dorset. Eng. 

Fleetwood, urb. diet., uyit. pi. Lancs. Eng., at 
mouth of Wyre. p. 22.983. 

Flensburg. srt. of Prussia, on Baltic coast; large 
c<ul and other trade; i». Go.041. 

Flers, f. dep. Onie, nr. AJencon, France; brick and 
tile works, p. 14.400. 

Fleurus, t. Belgium, prov. Hainant, nr. Charleroi 
and Namur, p. 0.850. 

Flinders, It. Queensland, flowing b) G. of Carr»cn- 
taria. 

Flinders Range, mtns. S. Australia. N. of Spencer 
O.. alt. 3.100 ft. 

Flint, f. <p. 7,033f. co. S. Wales (p. 1I2.S49 ); also t. 
on Flint K., Mich.. C.S.A., timtier tnule. p. 
103.000; al<> It. Georgia. U.S.A. (400 in.), tiib. 
r»f It. Chatnhoochee. 

Flockton, t/rf>. disf., nr. Bonmley, Yorks, Eng., p. 

1.471. 

Flodden, rif. Northumberland. Eng., on It. Till; 
famous battle 1513. James IV. of Scotland 
defeated by the Earl of Surrey. 

Florence, c. on K. Ante, Tuscany. 200 ra. N.W. 
Ib»tne; beautiful environs, cathedral, umvernliy; 
birthpl. uf Dante and of Michael Angelo; p. 
242.147; also several sm. tns. In U.S.A. 

Flores, id. Malay Arch., p. 300.000; also west cm- 
in«W *»f Azores group, p. 10.250. also cml. M. 
off Vancouver. 15 m. long; also t. in Guatemala 
on id. in L. Pcten. p. G.ihk); also the sea l>etweeii 
the Celebes and Flores, part of the S. Pacific; 
nl«o a dep. of Uruguay; area 1.744 sq. m., p. 
30.000. 

FlorUnopolU. spt. of Brazil. In agr. centn*. formerly 
called D»Mcrro. p. 40.909. 

Florida, date in S.K. of C.S.A., between Atlantic 
and G. of Mexico, area 64.801 sq. in., p. 
1.3*15.000; cap Tiillahussec. 

Florida Channel, between Florida and Bahama 
IhN.; course of " tiulf Stream " from Mexico. 

Florldsdorf. or Florisdorf. chf. t. In govt. (list, of 
same name in Lower Austria, nr. V ienna, p. 
38.000; liqueur manuf. 

Flume, The, picturesque porjc in the Francona 
Mtiw., New Hampsh., U.S.A. 

Flushing, spt. u>jt. pi; and commercl. centre on 
Walchercn Isl., liollnnd. p. 23.025; al^Hinl. pt. 
Falmouth Hart)., Cornwall, Eng.; also wat. id. 
on Flushing Bay. New York, C.S.A. 

Fly, large and unexplored li. In New Guinea, 
southern i»t. emptying in G. of Papua. 

Fochabers, r»/. nr. mouth of Spey, Elgin, Scotl., p. 
1 . 220 . 

Foisani, or Foktchany, f. on the It. Mllkov, Putna 
dht., Rumania. fortiUed and lndustrl., p. 

oc 

Foggia. busy lndustrl. t. (p. 79.213) and prov. (p. 
184.500) S. Italy, in Apulia, area 2,083 sq. m. 

Fogo. i*ir. nr. Duns. Berwick, Scotl., p. 309; also 
name of a volcanic Isl. of <’ai*e Verde grp., 
Atlantic i )ccnn; alno biuJ. pt. on Fogo Id.. New¬ 
foundland. (N. Sea. p. 6.lot). 

Fohr, id. on W. coast of Schleswig, Prussia, in 

Fo-Klon. prov. In S.E. China un Pacific (40.320 sq. 
in . p. 8.500.IHMD; cap. and ch. ia»rt Foochow. 
IT** luces much tea. camphor, etc. 

Foligno. ur Fuliguo, f. in Perugia. Italy; reniLjknble 
grotto; numerous factories; p. 12.250. 

Folkestone, mun. l-or. wat. pt. and steam-packet 
Mu.. Kent. 70 in. from Loudon, and 29 ill. from 
Boulogne, p. 35.S90. 

Fond du Lac, inftg. t. on Winnebago Lake, Wiscon¬ 
sin. U.S.A., p. 20.760. 

Fomagrada, lndustrl. f. In the E. of the mtns. prov. 
Lugo. Spain, on It. Navia. p. 17,300. 

Fonseca, G. of. inUt on Pacific c.st. ot C. America, 
hc-rdering on Sail Salvador. 

FonLiinebleau, f. on K. Seine. 35 m. S.E. of Paris. 
Magnif. forest (area 42.5PO acres) and palace, 
ro-dd. of Pres, in summer; p. (including military) 

1 4.450. 

FonUirnbia. spt. at mouth of R. Bitlassoa, on 
French frontier of Spain, p. 2.770. 

Fontenay-le-Comte. lndustrl. t. In Vendee, W. 
France, un R. \ ell dec. p. 10,120. 
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Fonienay-Sous-Bols, t. In dep. Seine. France. I 
suburban to Paris, p. 10,750. 

Fontenoy, t. nr. Touruai. Belgium. Battle. 1745. 

Saxe defeated the Allies. (3.3*20. 

Fontevrault, t. in France, dep. Maine-et-Loire. p. 
Foochow, or Fuchau, treaty port. cap. of Fokien 
prov., China, great tea-exporting centre; p. 

l. 491,143. 

Footscray, f. Victoria, Australia, p. 33.772. 

Forbach, t. nr. Saarbruek, Lorraine, France, p. 
8.520. 

Forchhelm, fort. t. in Bavaria on the Ludwigs 
Canal, p. 5,650. (p. 3.200. 

Fordingbrldge, mkt. t. on R. Avon. S. Hants.. Eng.. 
Foreland, N. and S.. two headlands on E. coast of 
Kent. Eng.; lighthouses. 

Fortar, co. f., jute manuf. of Forfarsh., E. Scot!., p. 
11.062 ; area of co. (excluding foreshore) 878 bq. 

m. , p. 270,950. (works; p. 48.943. 

Forli, anc. c. in Emilia. Italy; silk factories, iron- 
Formby, urb. dist. 9 Lancs., Eng., p. 7.957. 
Formentera, one of the Balearic Isis., S. of Ivica, 

13 m. long. 

Formla, t. in prov. Cascrtn. Italy, on O. of Gacta; 

the anc. Formke, p. 8.150. 

Formosa (13,944 sq. in., p. 3.654.39S). isl. off cat. 
of China, ceded to Japan in 1897; cap. Taiwan. 
Formosa contains some alluvial plalu*. but is 
mainly mountainous and afforested, and under 
Japanese influences something is being done to 
develop the resources of the island. Formosa is 
also the name of a territory in the Argentine 
Republic, bordering on Bolivia and Puniguay, 
area 41.402 sq. in., p. 26,750. 

Forres, t. Elgin. Scot I . one of the Burghs of the 
Inverness group, cattle trade, p. 4.608. 

Foret, lndustrl. t. Prussia, on an Isl. of U. Nclsse, 
cloth and buckskin factories, p. 40,100. 
Fortaleza, »pt. prov. Coara. Brazil. r». 70.000. 

Port Augustus, ril. nr. Glenmore. on Loch Ness. 

Scotl.; Fort now an Abbey. 

Fort Churchill, trading tin.. Hudson Bay. 

Fort do France, formerly Fort Royal, cap. of Mar¬ 
tinique. Fr. W. Indies, p. 26.399. 

Fort Dodge, t. on I)es Moines K.. Iowa. U.S.A., In 
rich agr. country, p. 22,000. Taken by Grant In 
the Civil W ar of 1862. 

Fort Fisher, at entr. to Cape Fear It.. N. Carolina. 

U.H.A. Great battle. 1865. 

Fort Oarry, old nnrne of \Vlnfilr>eg. Manitoba. 

Fort George, N.K. Inverness-shire. Scotl., on Moray 
Firtb. 

Fort Madison, rap. of Lee co., Iowa. U.S.A.; meat 
packing. p. 13,900. 

Fort Monroe. Virginia, at the mouth of the James 
It., the largest military work in the U.H.A. 

Fort Salisbury, Mashonaland, Africa railway 
centre. 

Fort Scott, cap. Bourlxm co., Kansas, U.S.A, on 
tlie Murmaton it.; p. 10.700; good trade. 

Fort Smith, c. of Sebastian co., Arkansas. U.S.A., 
on Arkansas It.; railway centre; p. 31.435. 

Fort Sumter, mil. post, in Charlestown Ilurljour. H. 
Carolina, U.H.A.; capture*! by Confederates. 
1861. 

Fort Wayne, rap. Allen co., Indiana, U.S.A.; rail¬ 
way carriage bldg, and machine shops; p. 
118.600. 

Fort Wllli-un, par. Inverness-shire. Scot!., at base 
of Ben Nevis, p. 2.000; also 1. of Thunder Bay 
dist.. Ontario, Canada; large grain export; p. 
18.900. 

Forth Worth, c. Tarrant co., Texas, U.S.A.: a great 
ry. and comrncl. centre on Trinity it., p. 168.000. 
Fort Yukon, Alaska, trading tin. on It. Yukon. Just 
on the Arctic Circle. (ley range. 

Fortoscue, It.. W. Australia, rising In the flamers- 
Forth, It. (05 in.) and Firth. Scotl; extending from 
Alloa E. for 50 ru. The it. risen on Ben Jgjinond, 
and empties into the estuary or Firth at AJlon. 
'J7ie Forth Bridge, over 8.000 ft. long, Crouses 
the Firth at Queenxfcrrv. 

Forth and Clyde Canal, Bootl. 

Forth, Cana of, Uw; (Jut. on the bank of the Forth 
from Bo’iieas t/j Gartmor. (of Newfoundland. 
Fortune Bay, an inlrl of the Atlantic.on the rt. cat. 
Foaiano, t. prov. Cunto, nr. Turin. N. Italy, p. 

8.250; Austrians here defeated the French, 1799. 
Foteombrone, t Italy, in the Marches, 10 in. from 
Urhino, p. 8.160. 

Fotheringay, ril. on R. Nen, Nortlmrnpton. Eng.; 
Mary Queen of Scots beheaded In F. Castle, 
1687. 


Fongferes, t. in dep. Ele-et-Vilaine. W. France, one 
of the strongest places in Brittany ; ruined feudal 
castle; p. 21,360; shoe manuf. 

Fougerolles, t. in France, prov. Haute-SaOne, p. 
6,015. 

Foula Isl., one of the smaller Shetland^. Scotl., 
westward of main group. (Eng. 

Foulness Island, at mouth of 11. Crouch. S. Essex, 

Foulwind Cape, S. isl. of New Zealand. 

Fountains Abbey, hue ruin. Cistercian, W.R. Yorks, 
Eng., nr. Rfpon. 

Fourchambault, rif. in France, on the Loire, nr. 
Nevera; ironworks; p. 0.520. 

Founnics, t. in France, dep. Non]., nr. Valen¬ 
ciennes; wool-combing, and glass works; p. 
14.56G. 

Foveaux Strait, New Zealand, separates South 
Island from Stewart Island. 

Fowey, mun. Itor.. sink pt. in Cornwall. Eng., nr. 
mth. of R. Fowey. p. 2.382. 

Fox Channel, to N. of Hudson Bay. between Baffin 
Land anti Melville Pen. 

Fox Isis., one of the Aleutian groups. 

Foxton, sml. 1. in New Zealand (north Isl.) on Mnnn- 
watu R. 

Foyers, falls. Inverness, Scotl. east of Loch Ness, 
on It. Foyers, nr. Fort Augustus. 

Foyle, Lough, inlet of the Atlantic, the estuary of 
It. Foyle. l>etween Donegal and IxmdondeiTy 
co/s. N. Ireland. 

Framingham, Industrl. f.. nr. Boston. Mass.,U.S.A.; 
I». 22,750. (w|ch v P. 2.750. 

Framllngham, mkt. f. In E. Suffolk. Eug.. nr. Ips- 

Francavllla, Indus trl. t. prov. Lecce. W. Italy, nr. 
Brindisi, p. 20.370. 

France, powerful Republic (former monarchy and 
Empire). W. Europe. Ismndcd N. by Belgium 
and English Channel, W. by the Bay of Biscay, 
S. by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean. E. 
by Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. Greatest 
length about 600 in., greatest breadth 540 in. 
Area 212.660 sq. m.. or 3* times size of Eng. and 
Wales. F. Ih divided into 87 deps.; ch. t.'s 
are Paris (the cap., next to London the largest 
c. in Europe). Bordeaux. Marseilles, Toulon, 
Brest, and Havre, all of which see. The colonies 
and dependencies of France. In Asia, America, 
and Africa, have an area of ntx>ut 5.120.000 
sq. in., and a pop. rest.) of 53.500.000. P. of the 
Republic 39.209.766, one-third of whom live in 
towns. 

Franclstown, gold min. t. in Rluxlesia. 125 m. S. of 
Bulawayo. S. Africa. 

Franconia, N. part of Bavaria, divided into Upper, 
Middle and Lower. 

Frankenthal. mftg. t. Bavaria, nr. Mannheim; 
nurseries, p. 16.000. 

Frankenwalvl, mins, rerfon cn borders of N. 
Bavaria, nr. the Tburingiun Forest. 

Frankfort, cap. of Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ken¬ 
tucky It., p. 11.800; also c. In Clinton co., 
Indiana. U.H.A., p. 12.250; nDosinlr. t.'s in New 
York, Kansas. Maine, and Michigan. 

Frankfort-on-tho-Main, r.. on It. Main, a trib. of 
the Rhino. A " Free City ” until 186ft, when It 
wan annexed to Prussia, prov. Hesso-Nassau; 
restored cathedral. thriving trade, p. 433,003. 

Frankfort-on-tho-Oder, t. in Brandenburg. Prussia, 
50 in. from Berlin, a great railway centre, p. 
65,055. The three famous annual commercial 
fair* of this old Hanseatic t. have declined. 

Franklin, the name of several sin. t.'s in U.S.A. 

Frozenabad, or Kaiser Frazeasbad, wat. nr. 
Eger. N.W. Bohemia; saline springs, p. 2.450. 

Franz Josof Fjord, inht on E. c*>ast. G reenland. 

Franz Jose! Land, arrhip. In Arctic Ocean, N. of 
Nova Zembla; disc, by Austrian exped. in 1873; 
extending W. t/> a dist. as yet undetermined. 

Frascati, t. Italy. 12 in. S E. of Koine, famous villas 
and archaeological remains, p. 7.070. 

Fraser, It. Brit. Columbia, flowing 8.W. to G. of 
Georgia (405 in.) with famous salmon fisheries. 

Fraserburg. t. agr centre of C. of Good Hope, 
supply stn. for the stock ralscra between Calvlnla 
and Carnarvon, p. 8.059. 

Fraserburgh, coast t. N.K. Abcrdcensh., Scotl., 
one of the chf. stns. of herring fl-diery, p. 11.064. 

Fraservllle, wit. pi. In TemisoouatA co., Quebec, 
Canada, on St. Lawrence K., p. 0,000. 

Fratta Magglore, (. 6 w. from Naples. Italy, p. 
12.250. 

Frauenfeld, t. 8witz., cap. of canton Tburgau; 
castle, cotton factory; p. 6,560. 
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Fray Bentos, f. on Uruguay R.. Uruguay. 60 m. 
from Its mouth, p. 7.500. 

Fredensborg, rii. In Zealand. Denmark, with palace 
built in 1720, in comment of the peace with 
Sweden. 

Fredericia. spt. on E. coast Jutland. Denmark, at 
entr.'.toLittle Belt; brewing, shipbldg., p. 12.300. 

Frederick, lndustrl. c. of Maryland, U.S.A., cap. of 
F. co.. p. 14.760. 

Fredericksburg, t. on Rappahannock R., Virginia. 
U.S.A.. aceue of severe Federal rebuff. Civil War. 
r>. 0.900; also t. C. of Good Hope, on Golan a R. 

Froderickshaab. sml. spt. on W. coast of Greenland. 

Fredericton, cap. of New Brunswick, Canada, on K. 
St. John. p. 8.000. 

Frederlksborg, or Hlllerdd. rii. in Denmark. 21 m. 
N.W. of Copenhagen, with royal palace, built by 
Christian IV., 1002. 

Frederlkshald (now called Halden), *vf. Nonvay. p. 
11,218. Charles XII. of Sweden killed here 1718. 

Frederlkshavn, spt. and Ashing centre on N. coast 
*of Jutland, p. 0.000. 

Froderlkstadt, f. (ftd.) at m. of R. Glommen. Nor¬ 
way, nr. tho famous wat. pi.. Hanku; p. 15.579; 
also t. on the Dana, in Cuurland, Latvia, p. 

* 6.500. 

Froderlksvark, spt. Denmark (fort.), on Isc Fjord, 
30 in. from Copenhagen, p. 5,770. 

Fredonia. f. in New York State. U.S.A.. p. 15.750. 

Freehold, t. in Monmouth co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
P. 7,000. 

Freeport, mftg. t. 111., U.S.A., on the Pecatonlea It.. 
P. 22,300. [Africa, p. 34,500. 

Freetown, or 8t. George, car. of Sierra Leone. W. 

Fregenal de la Sierra, t. in Spain, nr. Badujua. u 
8.150. 

Freiburg, busy t. lit Baden, Black Forest. Germany, 
with many One bldgs, ami fountains, p. 87.946; 
aL4i t. in the Dresden circle of Saxony, libry.. 
and public inatltn*., p. 32.981; also contou of 
Switxcrl., area 614 sq. m., much fon^t and un¬ 
productive land. p. 143.055; a Do the cap. of 
canton, between Bern aud Lau*aunc. line viaduct 
and bridges, p. 20.040. 

Freiburg untorrn Fursteostein. t. In prov. Silesia. 
Prussia, nr. Breslau and the famous ciislle of 
Fimdeustcin. p. 10.250. 

Froicnwalde. f. ppjv. Brandenburg. Prussia; medic, 
spring-*, summer resort; p. 8,67*). 

Freising, < in Upper Bavaria. Germany, on It. 
Itar. old monastery. royal model farm; p. 
10,750. 

F^Has, coaxt f. <lcp. Vur. France, the anc. F.-ninj 
Julli; here Nupoleon embarked fur Llba, 1814 
r>. 3,520. 

FrAjus, Cul do. tho Alpine pass under which the 
Mont terns tunnel runs. 

Fremantle, spt. at mouth of Swan It.. W. Australia 
12 m. S.W., from Perth, p. 25.526. 

Fremont, t. on Plate It.. Nebraska. U.S.A.. cap. of 
• p. 1 1,500; also c. on Sandusky It., 
Ohio, L S.A.. In petrol, region, p. 13.500. 

Fromont s Peak, highest Peak of Wind River range 
in \V yoming terr.. K.S.A.. ult. 13.670 ft. 

French Broad. R. (250 tn.j in E. Tennessee and N. 
Carolina. L.H.A.; pic. scenery. 

Freuch Equatorial Africa (area 082.040. «q. m. 
p. 9, Lo.n00). includes tho Guhun Colony cap 
Libreville), Middle Congo (cap. BrozeavilleL 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (cap. Bangui) and tho 
1 h,l<l Colony, together with part of the Caine- 

IXSULM. 

French Guiana. n*U"ins Dutch Guiana on the cost 
and has an area of abt. 32.000 bq. m.. p. 47 000 • 
cap. Cayenne (q.r.). 

Fronch R., Out.. Canada, the outlet of L. N’iuL-dnir 
into Georgian B. if*. Huron). 

Freashsun, par. nr. Famham. W. Surrey. Fug., p. 
2,520. 

Frcre, station on Natal main line between Kstcuurt 
ami Colenso. S. Africa. 

Freshwater, rii. and wat. pi. W. end of Lie of 
W Igbt. Kng., p. 3.030. 

Fresnllio, t. Zacatecas State. Mexico, p. 25.000 

FYeino. c. fruit «iist. California. L.S.A . p. 52 5* : 5 

Fried berg, f. in Upper Hesse, uu it. L->i. lir 
r rankfort-on-the-Main. p. 6.750. 

Friedok, t. on U. Ustmwlt/a, Silesia; textile in¬ 
dustry. Archduke's chAteau. p. 10.450 

Fried land, t. on It. WitUch. N. Bohemia, with 
castle, p. 5.440; also t. E. Prussia ibattle 
Napoleon defeated the Allied 1807); o]*o r in 
N.L. Meckleuburg-StrellU. nr. Stettin, p. 5.;uo. 
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Friedrichroda, a Thuringlan forest resort 9 m. from 
Gotha, Germany, p. 4,560. 

Friedrichscha f en, sml. t. on the L. of Constance. 
WQrtembcrg. p. 4,780. 

Friendly Isis. (Tonga), 400 miles S.E. FUI; area 
385 sq. m.. p. 27.000. 

Frlern Barnet, urb. dist ., Middlesex. Eng., p. 
17,381. 

Friesland, prov. N. Holland; area, 1.243 sq. ra., p. 

382.801; cap. Lccuwarden. 

Frigid us, sml. R. trib. of the R. Isonxo. Italy, the 
modem WipDach. called *' Frigid us " for its 
coldness. 

Frimley, urb. dist., Surrey. Eng., p. 10,472. 
Frlnton-on-Sea, urb. dist. and icat. pi., Essex, Eng.. 
P. 2.100. 

Frische Hafl, shallow freshwater ligoon on Baltic 
cst. of Prussia. 53 m. loug, 4 to 11 in. bruad, and 
332 sq. in. In area. 

Frisian Isis., chain stretching from Zuyder Zee E. 
ami N. to Jutland, along the coast* of Holland, 
Hanover. Oldenburg. Schleswig, and Holstein. 
Frobisher Bay. inlet in S. Banin Land. Arctic 
America, extending 200 in. between Cumberland 
Sound and Hudson Strait. 

Frodsham. inkt. t. Cheshire. Eng., 10 m. N.E. 
Chester, p. 2.520. 

Frome, urb. dist., inkt. f. Somerset co., Eng., nr. 
Bath. p. 10,733. 

Froslnone, lndustrl. t. on R. Coaa, Italy. 32 in. 

N.N.W. Goeta. p. 10.760. 

Fuclno. L. (now drained), prov. Aquila, Central 
Italy, formerly 37 in. round. 

Fuente-Alamo, lndustrl. t. 18 m. from Murcia. 
Spain, p. 8.170. 

Fuente-Cantos, lndustrl. t. nr. Badajos. Spain, p. 

t ,300. 

Fuente-Ovejuna, f. In lead-mining dist. of Cordoba 
prov., Spain, p. 10.350. 

Fuenterrabia. anc. Spanish t. on French frontier. 

nr. Bay of Biscay, p. 6.500. 

Fuontos do Onoro, vil. Salamanca. Spain,; battle 
1811; Wellington victorious over Miutsena. 

Fuer to venture, ui of tho Canary group; area 063 
►q. rn., p. 11 . 600 . 

Fuji-Yuma (alt. 12.370 ft.), extinct tof. Japan, 
Co ru. S.W. of Toklo, pilgrim report. 

Fu-Klen, Chinese pruv. [See Fo-Kion.) 

FuktU. t In prov. Ecbizen. Ilonshiu. Japan; 
suffered severely from earthquake In 1801-189**' 
flourishing Industries, p. 59.932. 

Fukuoka, t. in LI. of Kiuahiu. Japan; silk-weaving; 
p. 98,583. 

Fulda, f. (lndustrl.) nr. Cassel, He3se-Nos3au 
Prussia, cathedral; p. 17.500. 

Fulham. S.W. met. bor. of London, Eng., on R 
I hames; p. 150.940. 

Fulton, cap. of Calloway co., Mhwourl. U.S.A.; p. 
6,125. 

\ irb • dist - * n . Lancfl . Eng., nr. Preston; p. 

_ also a t. of N.\., U.S.A.. p. 13.043. 

funchal, wp. of Madeira; wine; p. 24.087. 

Fundy, Bay of, inlet between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Funeu. second largest isl.. Denmark. In tho 
Baltic S.. area 1,320 sq. m., p. 252.000; cap. 
Odense. 

Flinlkircheu. c. Hungary. 10 m. W. of Maria There- 
nlopel; line Romanesque cathedral ; p. 42,600. 
Furneaux, isl. group In Bass Strait, belonging to 
iammiita. 

Furne-s, lndustrl. t. in Belgium, nr. Bruges; tan¬ 
neries and linen factories; p. 6.Ion. 

Furue&s, dist. N.W. lanes. Kng., between More- 
cam Ik* Bay and the Irish Sea. 

FUrsteuwalde. lndustrl. f. on H. Spree. Prussia, 
prov. Brandenburg, p. 15.260. 

Furth. t. nr. Nuremberg. In middle Franconia, Ger¬ 
many; brewing. chruino-lithography, P. 68.162. 
Fury and Hecla Strait, between Fox Chan, and G. 

of Bothnia, Arctic America. 

Fusan. open pvrt S.E. cst. Corea; dominated by 
JapaneMj traders. 

Fusignano, vil. In Emilia. Italy, on R. Senio; p. 

5.250. 

Futa Jalon, upland dist. In Senegambla. Fr. XV. 
Africa; cap. Timbo. 

FutUk, t. nr. Petenvardeln. on R. Danube. Hun¬ 
gary. p. 6.070. 

Fyno. loch on Argyle cat. W. Scotl. an arm (40 m.) 
of F. of Clyde. 

Fyvte. par. on R. Ythan. Aberdeen co., Scot!., p. 

3,130. 
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Gablonz, t. N. Bohemia. Czccho-Slovakia. on ft. 
Iselsse. chief seat of Imitation pearl and Jewellery 
industry, p. 24,750. 

Gaboon, or Gabon, colony Included in French Eq. 
Africa; products. Ivory, ebony, palm oil. etc. 

Godag, or Garag, t. Bombay. Brit. India; cotton 
and silk weaving; p. 24,500. 

Gadara, the mod. Uram Kels, a c. of the Syrian 
Decapolb. fortified, extensive mins, hot sulphur 
springs. 

Gadsden, industrl. t. on the Coosa ft., Alabama. 
U.S.A., p. 24.040. 

Gadshill, rit. Kent. Eng., between Gravesend and 
Rochester; immortalised by Shakespeare; here 
also Dickens died in 1870. 

Gaeta, spt. fort. prov. Cnserta. nr. Naples, the anc. 
lortiLs Caieta; cathedral. p. 18.120. 

Gagetown, f. on K. St. John. New Brunswick. 
Canada, p. 2.150. 

GaHlac. f. dep. Tam, France; noted for wlues; p. 

GaiUon, t HI. dep. Eure. nr. Rouen. France; royal 
chdteau; p. 4.250. 

Gainesville, t. nr. the Red ft.. In Cooke co., Texas. 
U.S.A., p. 8.050. [Tees. p. 7.570. 

Ga Inford, Industrl. /. in co. Durham, Eng., on ft. 

Gainsborough, urb. dist.. mkt. ami mftg. f. on ft. 
1 rent. Lines, Eng., p. 18,681. (broad. 

Oairdner, Lake, S. Australia. 130 m. long. 23 in. 

Gairloch, par. and inUt Hass and Cromarty. Scotl., 
P. of par.. 2.380. 

Gaim. ft., of Scotl., co. Aberdeen (20 in.), afilt. of 
ft. Dee. nr. Ballater. 

Gala, ft. (20 in.), trib. of ft. Tweed, rises in Mid- 
lothlan, Scotl. 

Galapagos, grp. of volcanic isles In Pacific O., GOO 
in. W. Ecuador. and belonging to that State, p. 
400; peculiar fauna and flora. 

Galashiels, t. Sclklmkh., Scotl., on ft. Gala; tweeds 
and woollen mftg.; p. 13.178. 

Galata, populous suburb of Constantinople, scat of 
foreign trade. 

Galatia, anc. dir. of Asia Minor. (15,270. 

GaUtlna, I. in Apulia, prov. Lcccc. S. Italy, p. 

Oalatone, t. In iUly. i) in. from Gallipoli, p. 0.570. 

Galatz, large port and i. in Rumania, on H. Danube; 

^ grain trade. Govt, docks; p. 73,512. 

Gala Water. <.SV* Gala R.) 

Oalena. c. on Kevre ltivcr. III.. U.3.A.. formerly 
lead mftg. centre, p. 5.000; also c. of Cherokee 
co., Kansas, zinc mining, p. 4.750. 

Galesburg, c. in agr. regn. of Knox co.. Ill., U.S.A., 
p. 20.250. 

Galicia, old prov. N.W. Spain, now forming prove, 
of Corunna, Lugo. Oreuse. and Pontevedra; also 
funner Austrian prov. now absorbed in Poland 
and Ukraine. 

Qalilee, N., dir. of Palatine, in Homan period. 8. of 
<*., on I-akc of Geniiesaret (otherwise Sea of 
Tiberias), the mod. Bahr Tubariyeh. 13 m. long, 
greatest width 61 m.. traversed by It. Jordan. 

Gallaland, dist. K. Africa. 8. of Hhoa. partly Brit, 
and partly I tab; native p. (about) 3.000.000; 
related to the Somali* and Masai. 

Oalle, or Point de Oalle, spt. on S.W. coast of 
Ceylon, extensive trade, p. 39.000. 

Gaillnas, ft. and dist. of the Grain coast, British W. 
Africa; formerly a slave-trade centre. 

Gallipoli, #pf. In prov. Lecce. H. Italy, p. 11,300; 
abut spt. in S.E. Europe on the Dardanelles, In 
aanjak of name name, vinca and sericulture, the 
anc. Gallipoli*, p. 30.000. 

QallJpolls, c. of GalJIa co.. Ohio, U.B.A., p. 7.250. 

Galloway, dist. Jn 8. W. Scotl., Including the co.'* of 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbright; Mull of Galloway, 
extreme 8. W. pt. of Scotland. 

Galotaro (the anc. Chary bdis). whirlpool in Strait of 
Messina, on the Italian coast. opp. the rock of 
Hcylla. Imamock. p. 6,345. 

Gabion, t. co. Ayr. Hcotl., on K. Irvine, nr. Kil- 

Galt, mftg. f. prov. of Ontario. Canada, on Grand 

- ?..P- 11.950. 

Galtee Mtns., ranoe In J.F.8., between Tip- 
perary and Limerick, alt. 3.000 ft. 

Oalyeaton, spt. Texas. U.8.A., on G. 1*1.. Gulf of 
Mexico; great cotton port; p. 53.750. 

Oalway, co. (are* 2.452 *<|. in., p. 181.750), on 
Galway Bay. Connaught. I F.8. ; *eat of 
Queen's College; fishery; cap. of *ame name. p. 
13,320. 
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Gambia, ft. (1,400 m.). and Brit. Protectorate (area 
4.130 sq. m.. p. 240.000). W. Africa; cap. 
Bathurst (<7-f.). 

Gambia Isb., French grp. In the Pacific O. 

Gamtoos, It. on the Gt. Karoo plateau. Cape Col., 
S. Africa. (Lawrence, p. 4.000. 

Gananoque. t. prov. Ontario. Canada, on the St. 

Gandak, or Salagrami, It. of Nepaul and Brit. India 
(400 in.), trib. of Ganges, which it joins nr. Patna. 

Gandla, f. ur. the Mediterranean in Valencia. Spain, 
P-10.300. (in Brit. Northern Nigeria. 

Ganao, t. and African native State, now included 

Gandya, industri. t. iu govt. Tiflis, Georgia, p. 
12.250. 

Ganges (1.500 m.). the gt. sacred R. of India. ri*es 
in an ice-cave in Himalayas and flows through 
the plain of N. India, into B. of Bengal, which it 
enters by several delta mouths, on one of which 
stands Calcutta. Navigable from Hard war, for 
large ships from Allahabad. Also the name of a 
t. in dep. Herauit, France, near Montpellier: 
p. 5,020. 

Gangi. t. in Palermo. Sicily, the anc. Engulum; 
many antiquities, p. 12.330. 

Gangpur, trib. state in India. Bengal frontier; area 
2.484 sq. in., p. 110.000. 

Ganjam,d»rf. Madras Pres., India; area 0.037 sq. 
in., p. over 2 . 000 . 000 ; prin. product rice; cap. 
Berhampur; also G., t. in G. Dist. on B. of Ben¬ 
gal. p. 6.000. 

Gap. industrl. (silk and other textiles) c. Haute*? 
Alpes dep.. S.E. France, on It. Luye, the anc. 
Vapincnm; p. 10.520. 

Gapan, /. In prov. Nueva. Ecija. Luzon. Philippine 
Isis., tobacco-growing dist.. p. 21.200. 

Card, Medit. drp. France, area 2.270, sq. m., p. 
396.169. cap. Nlines. 

Garda, L. on Alpine border of Italy, area 143 6q. 
in.; greatest depth, 1.135 ft. 

Gardiner, c. of Kennebec co., Maine. U.S.A.; 
timber And rice Industries, p. 5,010. 

Gardner, f. In Worcester co.. Mass.. U.S.A.; chair 
inanuf.; p. 19.500. 

Gareloch and Garelochhead, inlet and cif. Dumbar¬ 
ton. S.W. Scotl.. Firth of Clyde. 

Garfleld, f. N.J., U.8.A.. p. 30.750. 

Garforth, urb. dist., W.K. Yorks, Eng., p. 3.774. 

Garhwai. Himalayan diet. N.W. India, contains 
sources of Ganges. (centre, p. 4,800. 

Garnett, industrl. f. in Kansas. U.S.A., Impt. ry. 

Garonne (350 m.). R. S.W. Franco, rises nt foot of 
Mt. Maladctta (Pyrenees), and 20 iu. below Bor¬ 
deaux enters the Glroude. 

Garonne, Haute, dtp. of S. France, area 2.458 rq. 
in., p. 424.682. (India. 

Garrow, or Garo Hllb, hill dist. In N.W. Assam, 

Garrucha, spt. prov. Almeria. Spain; old castle, 
barracks, p. 6 . 000 . 

Garry, It. In Scotl.. Inverness co.. flowing Into Cale¬ 
donian Canal; also K. in Scotl.. co. Perth, flow¬ 
ing through Glengarry to ft. Ttimmel. 

Oanton, spt. on ft. Mcmcy. 6* m. S. of Liverpool. 
Eng.. p. 17.820. 

Gartokh, trailing f. In Western Til>et. p. 14.000. 

Gasconade, R. (200 in.) In Missouri. U.S.A. 

Gascony, anc. dist. and Duchy of S.W. France; 
comprise* the pres. dep*. of ljuides. Gem. and 
HaijIcs-P yrenees, with parts of llaute-Gurunue. 
I»t-et-Garonne, and Tum-ct-G&roimc. 

Gasp4, prn. Quebec. on 8. side of St. i^awrrence. 

Gasteln, valley In Halzburg. Austria, famous for 
mineral springs; kurban*, etc. 

Gastonia, t. N.C.. U.8.A.. p. 17.600. 

Gatchina, t. 40 in. 8. of IxmlngRid. p. 12.230. 

Gateshead. co. bor.. mftg. and mining f. on ft. Tyne, 
opposite Newcastle, co. Durham. Eng., p. 
122,370. 

Gatineau, It. of Canada, trib. (400 m.) Ottawa ft., 
which It Join* nr. Ottawa c. 

Gauritz, It., S. Africa, flowing Into sea near Allwnl 

„ 8o 1 ullj : .... (P- 8,760. 

Gawler, t. In mining dist. nr. Adelaide, 8. Australia. 

Gaya, t. Bengal. Patna dlv. (p. 07.759). cap. of 
Gaya dist., area 4,712 m. sq., p. over 2.000,000. 
Suffered so vend y fiom plague In 1901. 

Gaza (modem Ohazzeh). anc. Philistine city of 
Syria, nr. the Mediterranean. p. 15.000. 

Gozaland. dist. partly In Portuguese E. Africa and 
partly In 8. Khodeda. 

Oeba, It. and port of Portuguese Guinea, W. Africa 

Gebal, anc. Phamlclan c. on a hill N. of Beirut, nr! 
the Mediterranean, formerly called ftyblus 
(Arabic, " Jebel"); many archaeological relJqued. 
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Gebweiler, f. S. Alsace. France, nr. Kolmar; cotton 

mmiuf.; P. 13.750. 

Geelong, apt. on Corio B. (Port Philip) \ictorin; 
line harbour, flourishing trade; p. (Including uce- 
long West). 24.456. 

Geelvtnk Bay. inlet on N.W. coast of New Guinea. 

Geelvink Channel, between West Australian main¬ 
land and Abrolboa Isis. 

Gocstemundo, 1. on Weser, Hanover. Prussia, centre 
of North Sea fishery. p. 22.500. 

Gefle, fi>t. at mouth of Gefle it.. In mining co. of 
Kopparberg. Sweden, p. 117.746. 

Gefleborg. maritime pro r. Sweden, on G. uf Both¬ 
nia. cap. Gefle. 

Geislingen, mftg. t. nr. Stuttgart. WOrtemberg; 
mined castle, p. 13.5-1. 

Gelderland, pro r. E. Holland, between Zuyder 
Zee and Westphalia, area 1.030 tu\. m.. p. 
727.030; cap. Aruhein. 

Gelligaer. urb. Glum.. Wales, p. 41,012. 

Gellivarn, mining aud mftg. i. N. Sweden, in Nor- 
botten. v. 13.300. 

Gelsenkirchen, t. Westphalia. Prussia, nr. Dort- 
mund; collieries, ironwork*. p. 16-.557. 

Gemnii, mtn. pass across Swiss Alps. \ alaLs U> 
Ben), alt. 7.000 ft. 

Gemona, indu-rirl. (. Italy, nr. I Mine. P. 0,120. 

Genesee. H. Pennsylvania. I S.A., flows 200 m. 
into L. Ontario, nr. ltocherier. 

Geneva, ennt. and c. (|>. 135.0.V.P In S.W. Switzer¬ 
land; the It hone flows through the c., which la 
situated at W. end of L. of Geneva (area l"s sq. 
in.). Wealthy city, flourishing watch-making 
industry. Ana of cant. lu7 sq. m.. p. 171,000. 
Also name of several wn. t.‘s in I’.S.A. 

Gennaro. mtn, of the Apennines, nr. llvoll, Italy, 
alt. 4.2*9 ft. 

Gonnesareth. OVr Galileo. Sea of.» 

Genoa, maritime /•/■••!•. of N. Italy area 1.5*2 nq. 
in.); p. 1.119.877: also cominl. c. aud spt. situ¬ 
ated on Gulf of Genoa, p. 300.139; tun* palace*, 
tiourir'hlug 'civet and .-ilk factor!***. 

Gonzaro, t. nr. i'utcuzu. llal) ; p. iwilii environs 


I*. I All. 

Gccgraphe Bay, on S.W. coast of Australia, 35 in. \ 

wide. 

Georgetown, cop. of Brit. Guiana. S. America, on 
Demenim It., p. fll.UUO; al • t n Pot*»mac K., I 
nr. Washington, U.S.A.. p. l5.5uo; also various 
other siul. t.'r> in United Staler and the Brit, i 
O »nic*. 

Georgia, slut* (area 5*'.725 f*q. in.. P. 3.2UO.OOO). on 
Atlantic c<oM. I >.A„ large percentage of pop. 
Is colouri-*l; produce cotton, tobacco, maize. | 
etc.; chief t.V Atl anta (cup.) and Savannah; al.-j 
mount*. region of the Caucasus. W. Asia, for- I 
inerly in the Italian govt. dist. of Titlis. now a 
republic. 

Georgia, Gnlf of. inbl (260 in. long), between Van¬ 
couver M. and inAinland of Bnt. t oluinbin. 

Georgian Bay. N.E. side of L. Huron, Canada, 
length abt 120 in. 

Oeorgtovsk, dDt. f. of North ( 'aueosia. prov. Terek; | 
p. 12.600. 

Gera, mftg. t. « Vnt <.» miany.on the Idle Ulster; i 
cap. of HcUsvSclikit-:; weaving. printing, etc.; 
l». 73.* •»'(). 

Geraldton, tpt. W. Australia, Champion B.: p. 

ll I \ 

■ • • • 

Guiosn. *\ "f ! »(v:u»' ii*». Svria the tn»-lcm A* rash), 
suppled t'. be the l*.ili)"tli Gilead uf Llie Bible, 
now (Mciipl**d i»:« circo-tni. 

German East Alrlea. s., Tanganyika Territory.) ' 

German South West Africa. tecr. 22.4t 0 r*q. m.. 
p. 240JMM)* N. of the Orange If., conn rising 
Daiuuraluiul and N.imu'iui! md; cap. Gt. Wind¬ 
hoek. now under nuwida'c *>f I 'nion of S. Afr. 

Germany, cent. Europe, l ed. Uep.. area 25o. 171 
h«l. hi., p. about OU.'Hhi.uuu; formerly c •nipos* i 
of 1 kingdoms. 0 grand duchies. 7 principalities. 

3 Free Towns, l*e*ide.s the 'err. *•{ Alsace- 
Lorraine; main H.*s iUiinc, Danube. Elbe. | 
Weser. and Vistula. 

Germer3hcim, f. (fort.) Bavaria, '*n K. Uhlnc. nr. 
Sis Vf-r, p. 7.150. 

GermJstou. f. on the Band. Tran-v rial, nr. .Johan¬ 
nesburg. P. 42.21*. (white) lfl.lo'V 

Corona, t. (p. 17.760). and maritime pmv. in 
Gatalouia. Spain 'area 2.264 s* j. m . P. 332.074*. 

Gere. wine-producing drp. S.W. France, urea 
2.42V* sq. in., p. 194.406; cap. Audi, also name of 
Buia.ll U.. which rt-o* iu the Tyrcnec^. and Uuws I 
(75 in.) to the Garonne. I 


Geschoncn, cif. Swltz. at end of St. Gotharxl Tun¬ 
nel. 

Gettysburg, t. Penn., U.S.A., great Federal victory. 
1803. p. 5.700. . _ , _ . , — , 

Geysers, hot-water npnrxos, Iceland, chiefly In 
vicinity of Mt. Hecia. also in M Terrace M region 
of Auckland. New Zealand, and In the Yellow¬ 
stone National Park of the U.S.A., and elsc- 
where. 

Geyser Springs, ."rammer resort. California. L.5.A., 
Sonoma co.. 00 m. N.W. of San Francisco. 

Ghats, or Ghauts, Eastern and Western, two mtn. 
ranges supjM»rtmg the triangular upland of 
Southern India; alt. of clif. tiunmiitd, 4.700 to 
7.000 ft. 

Ghazlpur, f. on the bank of the Ganges (p. 40.000), 
Benares dlv. United Pawn., India. 

Ghazni, fort. mtn. t. Afghanistan, 7S m. S.W. of 
C'abul; great trade centre, cap. of the Empire of 
Mahmud, circa a.j>. 1000; p. 10.500. 

Gheel. t. nr. Antwerp. Belgium, with famous anc. 
asylum for the insane, p. 14.750. 

Ghent, large coinmercl. and c athedral r. # cap. of L. 
Flanders. Belgium, on K. Scheldt; extensive 
cotton and other mamif.; splendid towu hall; 
P. 165.010. 

Ghernlgap, t. in co. Grant. \ ictoria, 55 in. from 
Melbourne, p. 4.500. 

Ghilan, or Gllan, prow N. Persia, on S.W . shore of 
Caspian Sea. area 4,073 S'j. in., p. (abt.) 160.000; 
cap. Kecht. _ 

Qhiutendll. or Kostendih iudustrl. f. on It. Struma, 
Bulgaria, p. 12.300. 

Ghizeh. f. 3 in. S.W. Cairo. Egypt, on the Nile, 
cap of pn»v. same name; nr. to the pyramids of 
Khafrn. Khufu. and Men-ka-ra; al*o the Sphinx; 
o»ntalii3 Museum of Egyptian nntiq.; p. 18.714. 

Giant's Causeway, famous basaltic columns, on 
pr.-rn. of N. <twv>t <»f Ireland, co. Antrim. Tills 
tourist report ls now connected by elec, tram 
with Portnish. 

Giarrc. indu-trl. t. of Catmiia. Sicily, in tho 
vicinity of Mt. Etna. p. 28.500. 

Gibraltar, f^rtresn and f (civilian p. 10.120) sit. on 
r»«k 1 1.407 ft A extreme S. of Spain; captd. by 
British in 17‘)»; strait roniiecta Atlantic 

and Meditcmi.. its narn.»w*est breadth U V* tn. 

Giessen, mfig., ar.-l., and I'lilv. t. Uus^e-Darni- 
Hladt, Germany, on It. IJihn. p. 31.400. 

Gilu. or Imaizumi, industrl. c, *»f Ceutl. .fapan; 
huifered severely from earthquakes, 1801 - 02 , 
p. 57.000. 

Gighe, ist. olf W. Cbt. Argyll^h.. Scolt., 0 in. long. 
2 m. wide. 

Gijon. thriving spl. In prov. Ovie«lo, Spain, on Bay 
of Biscay; line harU.ur. p. 53.248. 

Gila. It. (050 m.) New Mexico and Arizona. U.S.A., 
trib. of Hto Colorado. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, group of islands 
(Brit.) in Micronesia. Pacirtc Ocean. 

Gildersomo, orb, dist., nr. Leeds. W.B. York*. 
Eng., p .3.041. 11.410. 

Gilford, t. co. Down. N. Ireland, on It. Bunn. p. 

Uiighlt, or Gtlgit, extreme N.W. prov. of India, 
under the rule of Kashmir; al^o It. i»f the Punjab 
rising in (’hitrah altlt. of the Indus, flowing along 
the Gilghit valley into Kashmir state. 

Gillingham, mun. Ivr.. Kent. Eng., nuburban to 
Chatham, p. 6W.6vi; al**» uikt. t. Dureetoh., 
Eng., nr. Shaftciiburv. P. 6.530. 

Gdly,nr. Charleroi. Hainault prov., Belgium. In 
coil. dist . p. 24.500. .. t . . 

Gllolo. or Jllolo. isl. of the Molucca*. Malay Aren., 
under Dutch supreni.; area 6.5U0 *a in., on tho 
E junior. flul. uf Crinan Canal. 

Gilp. Loch. Argyll.. Scotl.. inlet of Lxvli Kyne. at 

GilshiUd. rd. and teat. pi. E. t umUrlond, Eng., nr. 
Brampton meric), spring*. , . 

Giojo, <*r Gioja del Colic, c. prov. Bari. b. Italy; 
inanuf.. p. 10.7(H). 

Giovin.izzo, spt. S. Italy, on the Adriatic, nr. liari. 
thriving trade, p. 11.350. . . ». 

Gippsland. rich minrl. S.E. > lct**na. Australia, 
in. lonK \V. to E.. and (W m.wi.K-. 

Girdleness. pronumt. at mth. *»f It. Dee. Kiiicaruine 
cst.. Scotl.. end t»f the Gnuupiiin HUD. 

Glrgeh. or Jirgeh, t. on It. Nile. I p. Egypt. In pn*v. 
Mime name; buflcrcd from encroachment of Uie 
stream, p. 18.01*0. .... 

GirgenU. w\4. Sicily, cap. of Italian prov. name 
name; the Homan Agrigentum. once a baraccnio 
lK»s>cs*n.; many l.K»ric templea remain, tiulvn** 
modern trade, p. 27.100. 
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Gironde, eat In S.W. France formed by June, of R/s 
Garonne and Dordogne; also dep. of French 
Rcpub. on Atlantic; area 4.141 sq. m., p.819.404; 
productive vineyard and agr. dint. 

Girton, par. nr. Cambridge, Eng.; Univ. college for 
women. 

Girvan, apt. and Ashy. t. co. Ayr. Scotl.. p. G.036. 

Gisborne, port on Poverty B., E. cat. of New Zea¬ 
land (N. isl.), p. 15,000, also t. in co. Bourke. 
Victoria, p. 2.377. 

Gisbura, /. on R. Kibble, nr. Clitherue. W.R. Yorks, 
Eng.; p. 2,730. 

Gltschin, t. of Bohemia, Czecho-Slovakla, garrison, 
com trade, p. 10,250. 

Giugllano, mftg. i. nr. Naples, Italy, p. 14,250. 

Giurgevo, Rumanian port on K. Danube; good 
trade; p. 21,200. Cmanuf.; p. 12,470. 

Givors, t. in France, on R. Kh6ne. nr. Lyons; 

Glace Bay, t. Nova Sc.. Can., p. 17.200. 

Glacier House, *fn. on C.P. Ry., nr. Donald, 
Canada. 

Gladbach, two mftg. t.'s in Rhine Prov. of Prussia, 
one W. (Mrtnchen-Glndbach), cotbm. paper, 
etc., p. 04.031; the other (Bergisch-Gladboch), 
E. of the R., nr. Cologne, p. 12.370. 

Gladstone, apt. otT Queensland, hue harbour, p. 
4,700; also t. nr. Adelaide. S. Australia; also 
county In Victoria. 

Glamls, par. with anc. castle (associated with 
Shakespeare’s M Macbeth ”). nr. Forfar. Scotl. 

Glamorgan, co. in S. Wales, with immense coal and 
iron deposits; area 655 sq. in., p. 1,252,461 ; co. 
t. Carditr (q. v.). 

Ghmu, caul. Switz.. E. of Schwyz; area 207 kq. m., 
p. 33.834; also c.. cap. of cant., on R. Linth. nr. 

Wesen, p. 0 . 120 . 

Glasgow, c. Lanarksh., Scotl., on It. Clyde, second 
largest city in (It. Britain; many thriving 
inanufs.; university and famous cathedral; p. 

1 S/J7224 ; also small t.’s in Michigan and Ken¬ 
tucky. U.S. A. 

Glastonbury, man. bor., nr. Wells. Somerset. Eng.; 
noted old abbey with legend of thorn planted by 
Joseph of Ariinathea. also adjacent to Avalon, 
burial Isl. of King Arthur, p. 4j>lh. 

Olatz, t. (ftd.) Prussian Silesia, on R. Nlessc; many 
manufactures; p. 15,850. 

Glauchau, f. .Saxony, on it. Mulde. p. 22.071. 

Glebe, a suburb of Sydney, N.S.W. 

Glelwltz, t. Prussia, on It. klodnitz; many inanu- 
fix tures; p. 60 , 028 . 

Glemslord, urb. diet., W. Suffolk. Eng., p. 1.444. 

Glen, It. of co., Llncolimb., Eng. (30 in.), trlb. of It. 
Welland. 

Glon, The, lieautlful calby and tourist resort in 
White Mountain dist. of New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Glencoe, t. Natal. South Africa, nr. Dundee. Brit, 
vlct. Oct. 26th. 1800; also valley in N. Argyliah., 
Scotl.. scene of furnous massacre. 1002. 

Olendale, t. Gal.. U.S A., p. 02.750. 

Ulcr.clg. It. 200 m. In S.W. Victoria. Australia; also 
it. of N.W. Australia (70 in.) Ho wing lo Doubtful 
Bay; also t. and wat. pi. on Holdfast Bay. nr. 
Adelaide. K. Australia, p. 4.5(8). 

Glen limes, hill f. of N.S.W.. 406 in. N.N.W. of 
Sydney, alt. 3.51b ft.; p. 5.150. 

Glen More, Scottish txillrj traversed by Calc Ionian 
Canal, from Fort William to Inverness. 

Giro's Falii, t. on Hudson it., N.Y.. U.S.A.; lime¬ 
kilns and many rnanufe.; p. 18.750. 

Glogau, t. fort, on it. Oder. Silesia. Prussia; fonner 
cap. of extinct principality; p. 20,700. 

Glommen. /(.. longest in Norway (350 in.). ttow3 
Into Skager Rack at Friedriksta^l. 

Glooop, mun. for., cotton manuf. t. Derbyshire. 
Eng.; p. IV ft 10. 

Gloucester, co. for., anc. cathedral c. on It. Severn, 
(p. C2JV37). cap. of Gloucester co.. W. of Engld.; 
area 1.243 sq. m., p. 765,656’; also port and city 
of tAirtt co.. Mass,. U.8.A. on C. Ann. fishy. and 
quarrying industries, p. 24.250; uUu c. on Dela¬ 
ware It.. New Jersey. U.S.A., opp. Philadelphia, 
P. 13.900. 

GlovenwUie, c. In Fulton oo.. New York. U.S.A., 
seat of American glove Industry, p. 23.200. 

Gluchow, or Olukofl, induntil, t. lu ichcmlgov, 
Ukraine, on It. Jesmen. p. 10 . 000 . 

Qlyncorwg. urb. dial.. Glam.. Wales, p. 10208. 

GJUckiUdt, port on It. Elbe. Schleswig-HoLitcln. nr 
Hamburg, p. 7,010. 

Oinund, t. Wurtemherg. Germany, on R. Enz. nr. 
Stuttgart; Jewellery and silver Work, wood- 
carving, etc.; p. 20.204. 
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Gnesen, mftg. t. Posen, Prussia; cathedral, Hnen- 
weaving, p. 24.100. 

Goa,Portuguese terr. on W. coast. India, area about 
1469 sq. in., p. 515.772; cap. Nova Goa, p. 
9.000. 

Goajira. pen. on O. of Maracailie, N. coast S. 
America, crossed by bndy. of Venezuela and 
Colombia. 

Goalanda. apt. at June, of Ganges anl Brahma¬ 
putra. Faridpur dist., Bengal. India; great trade 
centre; p. u.ooo. 

Goalpara, t. on Brahmaputra It.. Assam. India, p. 
5.750. 

Goatlell, min., alt. 2.355 ft., on coast of Arrau, W. 
Scotl. 

Gobi, old name of the steppes and stony or sandy 
desert in Central Asia, divided into two priuo*. 
divs.; Sharno in Central Mongolia, and the basin i 
of the Tarim, E. Turkestan; length about i,5u0 
in. (E. to W.). breadth 5oo to Too in. 

Goch, t. In Prussia. Rhine prov., nr. Cloves, brush 
manuf.; p. 9.750. 

Oodalming, mun. for., Surrey, Eng., 4 m. S.W. of 
Guildford, p. 10,400. 

Godavari, It. (900 rn.). S. India; drains the Deccan 
and forms large delta; also dist. uf the Madias 
Pres., area 7.857 sq. in., p. 2.350.000; produce, 
rice, tobacco, sugar, cotton. Admiu. hdqrs.. 
Cocanada. old cap. Rajaluuundry. 

Goderich, port, ou L. Huron, Ontario, Canada, p. 
5.750. 

Godosberg, t. nr. Bonn, in Rhine prov. of Prussia ; 

famous hydro., chalybeate springs; p. 9.170. 
Godlr.g, t. ou K. March, South Moravia. Czecho¬ 
slovakia. p 11.750. 

Godmanchcstor. mun. for.. Hunts, Eng., p. 2.034. 
Godstone, par. in Surrey, Eng., nr. Reigate, p. 
3,100. 

Godwln-Austen Mt.falt. 28.250ft.), min.. Himalaya, 
next to Mt. Everest, highest in the world. 
Gogmagog Hills, it par of chalk range, nr. Cambridge, 
Eng. 

Gogo. apt. in Ahmedabad dist., India, ou G. of 
Cambay, p. 10.150. 

Gogra (600 in.), sacred It., trlb. of Ganges. India. 
Oojara. dist. Abyssinia. S. of L. Tasria, Amhara. 
Gokcha, large, L. In Erl van. Transcaucasia; tri¬ 
angular in shaiHj (greatest length, N.W. to S.E., 
45 in., greatest width. 27 in.), alt. 6,340 ft., 
never freezes, surrounded by high barren 
intns. 

Golborne, urb. dist., Lines. Eng., p. 7.322. 

Golcar. urb. dist.. In Colne valley. W.R. Yorks. 

Eng.; fancy woollen mauuf.; p. 0 . 812 . 

Golconda, fort and ruined c. nr. Hyderabad. S. 
India, famous for Its diamonds In former days 
and for the mausoleums of tlie anc. kings. 

Gold Coast, li. W. African col. on G. of Guinea; area 
of col. and dep. abt. 80.000 sq. in., p. 2,029.761, 
cap. Accra. 

Golden, c. nr. Denver. Colorado. U.S.A., p. 3.347. 
Golden Gate, entrance to B. of San Francisco. 

U.S. A. 

Golden Horn, prn. on the Bosphorus, forming the 
hurtjour of Constantinople. 

Goldlngeu, f. Oiurland. Lithuania, on Wlndau R.; 

woollen milD. etc.; p. 12.750. 

Goldsboro, c. N. Carol., U.S.A.. on Nouso R.. p. 
15,250. 

GoUo Dulce, inlet of the Pacific. S.E. of Costa Rica. 
Central America. 

Golinow, l. on it. Hina, Pomerania, Prussia, nr. 

Stettin, p. 9.070. 

Gorabnm. (See Bandor Abbai.) 

Gomel, dis. t. on it. Sozh. formerly Polhih, annexed 
t/j ituoxlu. 1772; p. 38,500. hall Jews; grain and 
timber trade. 

Gomera, isl. of the Canaries. 13 m. S.W. Tcnerlffe. 

23 m. loug, 9 m. wide; rap. San Sebastian. 
Gomotray 111., one of the Hebrides, included in co. 

Argyll. Scotl.; flshg. «tn. and liarhr. 

Gonalvex. I^j, spt. on W. coast of iiaytf. p. 8.000. 
Gonda, dist. United Provs . India; area 2,880 sq. 

in., p. 15,000; cap. Gouda, p. 18.000. 

Gondai, native sUUe of the Gujarat div. of Bombay, 
area. 1.024 *q. in., p. 170.000; cap. Gondai, nr. 
Rajkot, p. 15.750. 

Goadar, i. cap. of Amhara dist. (formerly cap. of 
kingdom), Abyssinia, p. 3,000. 

Gondokoro, the Ismailla of Baker, formerly 
station on White Nile. 20 0 in. N. of the Albert 
Nyauza; now In ruins. 

Goazago, uul t. Mantua. N. Italy, p. 17.820. * 
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Gootfenough Bay, inlet N. coast of New Guinea, E. 

Indies; Goo*k*nough IhI. just above the bar. 
Goodwin 8ands, dangerous Randbanks off E. const 
of Kent. Eng.. shielding tbe Down* roadstead. 
Goodwood, racec<nirso and ducal seat, Sussex. 

Eng., nr. Chic-heater. __ 

Goole, urb. dud.. W.K. Yorks. Eng., at confluence 
of Don and Ouse R.'s. P. 

Goolwa. j»*>rf at mouth of It. Murray. S. Australia. 

p. 3.250. (P- 31.000. 

Gooma, walled t. of E. Turkestan, nr. Kholen. 
Gooinish-Khaneta. I. 100 m. W. of Erzenun. 
Armenia, p. 10.250. 

Gooty, t. (ftd.i, Madras Pres.. India, p. 6.100. 
Goppingen. nmnuf. (. WOrtemMrg. Germauy. be- 
tween Tim and Stuttgart, p. 23.000. 

Gorakhpur, t. of Tinted Pm vs., India, on the 
Kapti. p. 50.M92. 

Gorcum, <»r Gorkum, t. in Holland, nr. Rotterdam, 
ou the Merewede Canal; gold and silver working, 
p. 12.300. IW. Melbourne, p. (of dint.) 3.150. 
Gordon, t. in mining and agr. dint., Victoria. 95 in. 
Gordon Bennett Mt.. in Ruwenzuri range. Cent. 
Africa, nr. L. AIMrt Nyanza, discovered by 
Stanley, alt. 16.000 ft. (W. Africa; p. 1.500. 
Goree, am. French iW. and Nation nr. Cape Verde, 
Gorey, mkt. t. co. Wexford, I.F.S.; p. 3.020. 
Gorgonzola, t. N. Italy. 12 m. from Milan, famous 
for its cheese; p. 5,150. 

Gorham, f. (mftg.) In Maine. C.S.A.; p. 4.000. 

Gori, «list. t. In Georgia. Transcaucasia. nr. the 
Goristslkbe fortress of the Byzantine Emperura; 

I>. 12.820. 

Gorizla and Gradlsca. former Austrian terr., now 
Italian; area 1.13* sq. in., p. 200.719. 

Gorlestou, uuf. pi. Sullolk. Liu . nr. Great Yar¬ 
mouth. 

Gorlitz, busy comml. and mftg. f. Fru-dan Siloia. 

on R. Wei - . lib. instil* ; p. SO.332. 
Oostonl, f. N.s. Walt 50 i i. N. Sydney . p. 1.250. 
Goslorth, urb. dist . <• 11 v. f. subu. to Ncvvcasile-ou- 
Tyne. Eng.; »». JS.urj. 

Goilifn. .. Indiana, l .S.A.. on Elkhart P... p. 

10.500. 

Goslor. old comml. c Har over. Prussia. at f*>ot of 
Harz Mtns.; copper and lead mining dbt.. p. 
17.750. 

Gosport and Alverstokc. urb. dist.. spt. and Naval 
dep., Hants., Eng., NY. aide of Portsmouth llar- 
ls »ur. p. 33.5*8. 

Gobi, li. of Sweden, flows 147 in.) from E. Wener to 
the (Vitlegal; also canal 1125 in. long), connect¬ 
ing E. Wener with the Baltic. 

Gotha, r. Cent. Germany, cap. of fanner Duchy of 
S.i\c-< oburg-Gotha. p. 41,405. 

Gothenburg, i/»rf. Sweden, on coast of the Catte- 
gat, also cap. of Govt. Httiue name, at mouth of 
tiotn U., second city in the kingdom for com¬ 
merce and Industry; i» 202,300. 

Gothland, prov. of S. Sweden, including 12 govts., 
area. 36.788 sq. m.. p. 2.750.000. 

Gothland Isl., fertile Swed. Is!.; area, 1.220 sq. in. 
and govt, in the Baltic, p. 55.*04; part of fare- 
going prov.; cap. Vbby. 

Goto lab., group Mlonging to Japan. W. of Illzen 
Prov. Ml are highly cultivated. 

GoUtngmi, t. Hanover. Genu:.uy. on the l.etne; 

famous unlwrslty; ;>. 32.200. 

Gouda tor Tcr-Gouw, f. S. Holland, on R. Yesel.11 
in. from Kollerdam. Famous far its cheese, p. 
26.267. 

Goulboum. mftg. f. (Mot-, etc. . N.S \\\. In agr. 
dist. 134 m. S.W. »>f Sydney, p. U.oOo; also 
name of R. in Victoria. flowing l2iu in.) to the 
Murray R. nr. F.chuca. 

Gourock, it«j(. pi. on F. of Clyde, nr. Greenock. 
Scotl.. p. 5,520. 

Govan, busy shipbuilding did. mi the Civile, In¬ 
cluded in Glasgow. Scotl.. p .’•fj.rw. 

Governor’s Isl.,/</rf In Bo-ton lIwMi.r; al*o fort. 

Diet in harbour of New York. I .S A. 

Gower, pen. W. GUunorgansh.. WaK> 

(iowrie, Carso of, lie* along the N. bank of it. Tay. 

Dundee to Kinnoul. Pert hah.. Si*otl 
Goyanna, commercial t. Brazil. 40 in. N. Pernam¬ 
buco. on It. Goyanna, p. 15.500. 

Goyaz, pr<»r. In Cent. Brazil, area 288.162 sq m.; 
P. 528.879; cap. Goyoz. on R. \ ennclho, p. 

3.500. 

Goto, or Gozzo, Brit. isl. Malta group In Medlt., i he 
unc. Gauloe. area 26 sq. ui.. p. 19.0OU. 

Groat Ueinot, t. in agr. dint, on Sunday R., Cape 
Colony. S. Africa, p. 3.200. iwhitcs fl.badj. 


Grabow, industrl. t. In Pomerania, Prussia, on R. 
Oder. p. 17.500. 

Graciosa, isl. of the Azores group, N.W. of Ter- 
ceira (20 in. long), p. 8,020. 

Gradlsca. (See Gorizla.) 

Gralton, f. on l>oth B. of Clarence R.. N.S.W., 342 
m. N. of Sydney, p. 6.350; also Industrl. t. on 
Tygart Valley R.. W. Virginia. U.S.A., p. 7.675. 

Graham Isl., the largest of the Queen Charlotte 
group In the Pacific. W. of Brit. Columbia; also 
disappearing vol. Diet In the Mediterranean. 

Graham’s Land, in Antarctic Ocean, disc. 1832. 

Grahomstown, t. C. of Good Hope. S. Africa, p. 
14,000. (whites) 7.087; also name of mining t. N. 
Zealand (N. Isl.). p. (dist.) 0.400. 

Graian Alps, t/i(h. range between Savoy and Pied¬ 
mont. highest pt. Gran PanulDo. alt. 13.320 ft. 

Grain, Coast of Africa. (See Liberia.) 

Grammont, or Geertsbergon, t. E. Flandera, Bel¬ 
gium. nr. Ghent, ou R. Dender; manf.. p. 12.160. 

Grampians, or Cent. Highlands, highest tutus, of 
Scotl.; Ben Nevis (alt. 4.406 ft ); also mtn. range 
in Victoria. Australia Mt. William (alt. 3.825 
ft.). 

Gran, industrl. f. Hungary, ou Danube, at junction 
with Gran R.; p. 10,240. 

Granada, anc. c. at foot of Sierra Nevada. R. Spain, 
P. 77.477. Formerly cap. of the Moorish King¬ 
dom of G.. now a fertile maritime prov., area 
4.928 sq. in., p. 545.217; also c. of Nicaragua, 
Cent. America, gold wire-drawing industry. P. 

17.500. 

Gran Bassam, f. Ivon* Coast. W. Africa. 

Grand Calumet, Ul. Canada, on the Ottawa B., 
above Portage du Fort. 

Grand Canary, isl. Canaries, cap. I-as Palmas (y.v.l 

Grand Chartreuse, La, monastery. 15 m. N. of 
Mrenoble. France; famous for its liqueur. 

Grand Combln. mtn. of the Alps, north of Aosta, 
Italy, alt. 10.141 ft. (wheat region, p. 17.410. 

Grand Forks, f. N. Dakota. T.S.A.. on Red K., In 

Grand Haven, t. on Luke Mich.. U.S.A., cap. of 
» * Ottawa co.. p. 8.400. 

Grand Island, t. In Hall co., Nebraska, U.S.A., 
cattle and grain trade, p. is.500. 

Grand Junction, f. m Mc'U co.. Colorado, U.S.A., p. 
10.400. 

Grand Lake. New Brunswick (25 m. long), drain¬ 
ing Into R. St. John. 

Grand Manan, isl. of t harlotte co.. New Brunswick 
(22 in. long), at entrance to B. of Fuudv. 

Grand Rapids, c. Mich., U.S.A., ou Grand R.; 
many in ft*. and thriving trade; p. 171,500. 

Grand R., Mich.. T.8.A. (250 in.), enters L. Mich, 
at Grand Haven, navigable to Grand Rapids; 
also R. of Western Colorado and Eastern Utah, 
U S.A. (350 m.). trib. of the Colorado It. 

Grango, urb. dist.. 1-anc*. Eng., p. 3.64S. 

Grangemouth. ept. of Stirlingsh., Scotl.. on F. of 
Forth, p. 11.7itS. 

Granite City, III.. U.S.A.. p. 14.757. 

Grauley, t. on Yumuaka It., Quebec. Canada, p. 

3 . 000 . 

Grantham, mun. N»r.. Llneol»*h., Eng., on R, 
Withani; iron mftg.: p. 19,709. 

Grant Land, region in Arctic Ocean, north of Grin- 
nell Ioind. 

Granville, sjd. (ftd.) and jd., dep. Mauche. 

France, at mouth of the R(v»<i. p. 12.020. 

Orao da Valencia, spf., of Spain, at mouth of tbe 
C.uadalaMur. p. 4.670. 

Graslitz. f. Bohemia. Crecho-Slovakia, nr. Eger; 
musical Inst, mftg.; p. 12 . 260 . 

Grasmere, urb. di*t. and picturesque ril. Westmor¬ 
land. I'ng.; at head of Grasmere I-ake; Words- 
worth live<l here. p. 9SS. 

Grasse, t. and health resort, dep. Alpes-Maritlines, 
S K. France; ro*e and orange flow era produc¬ 
tion; p. 14.480. 

Gratz, c. cap. of Styria. Austria, on the Mur; 
bicycle and machy. mftg.. godi trade; p. 
157.614. 

Graudenz. f. In W. RniAsia. on the R. Vistula; car¬ 
nage aiulcarpet factories; p., including military. 

35.000. 

GravelinoJ. spf. (ftd.) dep. Nord, N.E., France; 
IHhen* centre; p. 6 . 620 . _ 

Gravolotte. »ni. 7 m. NV. of Metz, Germany; grant 
French defeat. Ih70. 

Gravesond. r?iun. Mr., spt., Kent, Eng . at mouth or 
Thames, p. 35.490. 

Qra ,'ina. Indus til. c. Italy, AX'uila, S.W. Ban, P- 
I 1C.12U. 
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Gray, t. dep. Haute-Sa6ne, France, on R. SaAne. p. 
6.060. 114,341 ft. 

Gray’s Peak, Rocky Mtns.. Colorado. U.S.A.; alt. 

Grays Thurrock, urb. diet., Essex. Eng., on the 
Thames, nr. Tilbury Fort; cement manuf.; p. 
18.172. (Yorks. Eng., p. 3.182. 

Greasbrough, urb. dist., nr. Rotherham. W.R. 

Greaseley, par. nr. Nottingham. Eng., p. 9.020. 

Great Australian Bight, coast line i860 in.) S. 
Australia. 

Great Barrier Reef, off N.E. coast of Australia. 250 
m. long. (resort, p. 5.900. 

Great Barrington, l. in Berks co.. Mass., summer 

Great Bear Lake, on the Arctic Circle, in N.W. 
Terr., Canada, over 150 in. long, area 14.000 
sq. m., outlet through Great Bear K. to Macken¬ 
zie R. (etc.). 

Great Britain. (Set Eng., Scot]., Wales, Britain, 

Great Driffield. (See Driffield.) 

Great Falls, t. in Cascade co.. Montana. U.S.A.; on 
Missouri R.; lead and copper smelting; p. 29.200. 

Great Fish R., C. of Good Hope. S. Africa, rising in 
Sneuwbergen Mtus., and bowing to Indian ().; 
also R . in extreme N. of Brit. N. America, 
running from the Great Slave L. to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Oreat Grimsby. (See Grimsby.) (13.900, 

Great Harwood, mftg. t. in Lancashire, Eng,, p. 

Great Kanawha R. (450 in.), trib. of R. Ohio. 
U.S.A. 

Great Malvern. (See Malvern.) (7.530. 

Great Marlow, Thames-side t. In Bucks. Eng., p. 

Great Ormes Hd., promontory nr. Llandudno, N. 
Wales. 

Great 8t. Bernard. (See Bernard.) (foundland. 

Great St. Lawrence, pf. on Placentia Bay. New- 

Great Salt Lake, N. Utah, in the Gt. Basin plateau 
of N. America, 90 m. long, area 2,300 sq. in.; 
receives Bear. Jordan, uud Beaver 1i/a. no 
outlet. 

Great Sandy Isl., on coast of Queensland. 

Great Slave Lako, in N.W.T., Canada, length 
300 in.. greatest breadth 50 in., outlet the Mac¬ 
kenzie K. 

Great 81av© R„ running betwn. Lake Athabasca. 
Brit. N. America, and the Great Slave i-akc. 

Great Yarmouth, co. tor.. Norfolk. Eng.; noted 
herring fishery; p. 60,710. 

Greece, a kingdom on the S. pari of Balkan Pen., 
bounded on N. by Jugo slavia, on W. and S. by 
the Mediterranean, and on the E. by the .Egean 
Sea. and Inc luding islands In the Mediterranean. 
Ai gean. and Ionian Seas. Before the Great War 
comprised 43,500 hcj. in., p. 6.000.000; oa a result 
of her war with Turkey her K. boundary was 
defined to some extent in 1929; cap. Athena 
<q.t».) 

Greeley, b nr. Denver. Colorado, U.S.A., p. 12.300. 

Green Bay City, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; trade in Um¬ 
ber. flour. etc.; p. 38.000. 

Greenfield, f. Franklin co.. Mans., U.S.A., p. 15.525, 

Greenlord, urb. diet.. Middlesex. Eng.; p. 1.403. 

Greenhithe. Thames-side rib nr. Hartford. Kent. 
Eng. 

Greenland, extensive Danish Arctic iel. N.K. of N. 
America; Inhabited unduly by Eskimos; ley 
region of width little Is known. Estimated area 
850,000 b<|. iij., ice-free area 40,740 sq. in., 
p. (utjout) 13.500. 

Green Mtns. Vermont section of Appalachian or 
Alleghany tyt tern; highest pk. Mt. Mansfield. alt. 
4.430 ft. 

Greenock, Imp. port on F. of Clyde. Jtcnfrew. 8coU., 
shipbuilding and Hugur-rcflhlng, p. 77JJ28. 

Greenough, t. 251 in. N. of Perth, W. Australia, p. 
2 OOO. 

Green K., trib. (750 rn.) Grand It . Utah. U.S.A.; 
also It., trib. (350 hi.) Ohio U.. Kentucky, U.S.A. 
aUo ini. Victoria, co.. New Brunswick, on it. St. 
John. p. 1,200. 

Greensborough, mftg. b. Guildford co., N. Caro¬ 
lina. U.S.A., p. 50.0(H). 

Greenjburv, t. cap. of Westmorland co., Penn., 
U.S.A.; iron and glass factories. p. 10,000. 

Greenville, t. H. Carolina, U.S.A.. cap. of Greenvlllo 
J ° f » In the cotton lielt, p. 29.750; also t. In 
Washington co.. Mississippi. U.S.A., g<xxi cotton 
trade, p. 16.000; also t. In Hunt co., Texas. 
U.S.A., cotton, shipping, p. 12,400. 

Oreenwlch, tn *t. bur . on Thames. Kent. 6 m. S.K. 
londoo. Eng. Famous for Its Hospital and 
li k 2*T VAtory; v 100 M7U: ftWi t. of Connecticut. 
U.S.A., aunimer resort, p. G.ooo. 

1 


Greetland, urb. dist.. nr. Halifax W.R. Yorks. 

Eng., p. 4J298. 

Grcilswald. univ. t Pomerania, Prussia, p. 23.750. 
Grelz, t. cap. of Reuss-Grclz. Germany, on the 
White Elstcr R.; woollen manuf.; old castles, 
modn. pal., p. 23.100. 

Grenada, Brit. isl. in W. Indies, area 133 sq. m., p. 
75,600. cap. St. George; seat of govt, of the 
Windward Isis. 

Grenadines, Brit, group of «ml. isD. between 
Grenada and St. Vincent; like Grenada, in the 
Windward Isis. jurisdiction. 

Grenfell, t. 215 in. W.S.W. of Sydney. X.S.W., 
mining and agr. dist.; p. 9.570. 

Grenoble, fort. c. on R. Is£re. S.E. Franco, 60 m. 
from Lyons; glove, button and inachy. mftg.; 
p. 77.409. 

Gretna Green, rib at head of Solway Firth, on 
l>order of Scot!.. Eng., noted for clan¬ 
destine marriages; also t. Louisiana. U.S.A.. 
on the Mississippi It., opp. New Orleans; p. 
9.750. 

Grcymouth, *pt. on Grey It. W. cst. of New Zea¬ 
land (South I.); p. 4.200. 

Greytown, t. New Zealand, nr. Dunedin, p. 2.100; 
also t. Natal, in Uuivotl Valley; also t. Cent. 
America, at mouth of San Juan It.. Nicaragua. 
P. 760. 

Griffin, c. Georgia. U.S.A., Spalding co.; cotton 
factories and trade; p. 10.500. 

Grigoripol, fort. t. hi Kherson, on It. Dniester. 
Ukraine, p. 9.220 

Grimmen. b on It. Trebcl, nr. Stralsund. Prussia; 
P. 4.260. 

Grimsby, Gt., co. bor.. spt. Lincoln*!)., Eng., on S. 
hank of U. llumber; centre of fishery industry; 
P. 92 . 403 . 

Grindelwold, ril. in cunt. Bern, Switx.; picturesque 
rccncry, great tourist resort; res. p. 3,500. 
Grinnel Land, in Arctic America, llus W. of Robe- 
win and Kennedy Channels. 

Grinstead. E.. mkt. t. in Sussex. Eng., p. 7.901. 
Giiqualand East., dlv. of C. of (nssl Hope. S. 
Africa. S. of Natal; G. West, lies W. of the 
Orange Free State. 

Gris Nez, C. N.E. France, nearest pt. on French 
coast to Dover. 

Grisons, largest canton in Suits., area 2.774 sq. in., 
one half only productive, many gladern, con¬ 
tains the nitn. air health resorts of Davos-Rlatz 
(alt. 5.115 ft.). St. Moritz (alt. 0.0S9 ft.), and 
Arosa (alt. 6.108 ft ); p. 110.500. 

Grlvegnee, t. (Ironworks) nr. Liege. Belgium, p. 
12.270. 

Grodek, t. nr. Ixunbcrg. Galicia. Ukraine, flax 
trade; p. 13.1(H). 

Grodno, t. (p. 01.6(H)) and prov. of Lithuania. N.W. 
Russia.area 15.000 sq. m.,p. (nearly) 2.000.000; 
agr.. Block raising. word, and tobacco factories. 
Groningen, coiitiucrti. and university t. (p. 89.896) 
and agr. prov., N.E. Holland; area 881 sq. in., p. 
363,589. (Australia. 40 sq. in. 

Groote Eylandt, isl In Gulf of Carpentaria, 
Grossenhaln. Indus! rl. t. Saxony, on R. Itoder; 

20 m. N.W. Drusden. p. 13.750. (R. Oder. 

Grosses Hoff, 6uy on <x>ast of Prussia, at mth. of 
Grosseto. fort, b (p. 7.850) and prov. Cent. Italy. 

area 1.735 nq in., p. 155.774. 

Gross-MesortUch. t. on the R. Oslawa. N.E. 

Moravia; linen indust., p. 5.600. 

Groeawardein, c. <ftd.) Rumania, cap. of co. Bihar, 
on Koron R.; Roman and Greek cathedrals, one 
of the most anc. Hungarian towns; p. 60,000. 
Groton, iuduatrl. t. on It.Thaines, New Loudon co.. 
Connecticut, p. 4.100; ulso name of several binoU 
t.'s In U.S.A. 

Grottaglie, t. In prov. Tierce. Apulia. Italy, nr. 

Brindisi; white glare pottery. |». 10.250. 

Grozny!, i. (fort.) N. Caucasia, on R. Terek; 

naphtha works, p. 17.300. 

Qnibetchow, t. on Rotund, nr. Lublin, p. 8,660. 
Grurao, industrl. 1. nr. Bari. In 8. Italy, p. 10.300; 

also b mailer Italian t. nr. Naples, p. 5.160. 
Grunberg, l. Prussian Slk-sla. nr. Glogau; straw 
hut. tolxveco, leather manuf.; p. 23.200. 

Gniy&re, diet. In canton Freiberg. Swltx., noted for 
its cheese; p. 1.400. 

Guadalajara, mftg. t. <p. 12.370) and prov. (area 
4.676 nq. in., p. 214.288) Spain; agr. and salt 
mines; also c. In Mexico, cap. of Jalisco State; 
cotton and wool manuf., cathedral; p. 100.000. 
Guadalaviar, R. <130 in.) E. Spain, flows into 
Mcdilerr. nr. Valencia. 
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Guadalcanal isl. of tho Solomon group In the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Guadalquivir, ch. R. (375 m.) Spain, flows through 
Andalusia to Atlantic. 

Guadalupe, t. In Caceras prov., Spain, p. 3.120. 

Guadeloupe, isl. (French) W. Indies, in Leeward 
grp.; area 722 8Q.m., p. 212,430; sugar produce; 
ch. port. Pointe-k-Pitre. 

Guadlana, R. (330 m.) Span, and Portug. frontier, 
flows into B. of Cadiz. 

Guam, largest isl. of the Ladrones grp. in the N. 
Pacific, area 210 sq. in.; naval station of the 
U.S.A.; native p. 13,275; ch. t. Agana. 

Guanabac6a, Industrl. t. nr. Havana, Cuba, p. 
25,200. 

Guanajuato, state Central Mexico, area 10.050 
sq. in., p. 1,035.080; very fertile, productive and 
prosperous. Chief t. Guanajuato. 250 m. from 
Mexico city, p. 83.000. many fine bldgs. 

Guanare, Industrl. t. in Venezuela, nr. Trujillo; cap. 
of Portuguesa State; p. 12.000. 

Guapore, R. of Brazil. S. America (900 in.), joins 
the MainorA 

Guards, wine-growing dist. of Portugal, between 
It/s Tagus and Douro; area 2.210 sq. m., p. 
271,810. 

Guardafui, C. E.-most i>oint of Africa. 

Guatemala (area 43.290 sq. in., p. over 2.450.000), 
Republican state lu Cent. America, adjoins 
Mexico, Honduras, Sau Salvador, and the 
Pacific. Coffee and sugar produce; cap. Guate¬ 
mala city, with 125.000 Inhabitants, was des¬ 
troyed by an earthquake in 1917. 

Guayama, t. of Porto Rico, in prov. of same name. 
10 in. from the S. coast; p. 5.500. 

Guayaquil, ch. port of Ecuador, S. America, on R. 
Guayas. 30 m. above its ent. into the B. of 
Guayaquil. Devastated by fire hi 189G and 
1890; p. 98.000. 

Guaymas, Mexican port on G. of California, p. 
17.000. 

Guayra, La, or La Guaira, t. in Venezuela, prov. 
Caracas; impt. tr.; p. lb.OJO. 

Gubbio, t. in Perugia. Umbria. Italy, nr. Ancona; 
lustre ware; p. 5.020. 

Guben. t. (walled) Brandenburg. Germany, ou li. 
NeLsse; impt. trade, p. 28,740. 

Guden-Aa, R. lu Jutland. Denmark, flows (80 in.) 
to the Cuttegat. 

Guelderland, prov. Holland. {See Gelderland.) 

Guelph, mftg. t. In Ont., Canada; agr. college and 
fine bldgs.; p. 10.500. 

Guernsey (23 sq. m., p. 42.606). next to Jersey, 
largest of Channel Isis, between cst. of France 
ami Eng. Only t., St. Peter Port. 

Guerrero, a Pacific state. Mexico, area 25.279 sq. 
in.; p. 020.410; agr. and mineral; cap. Chilpan- 
cingo; ch. port Acapulco. 

Guiana, country in N.K. part of S. America; pol. 
divided into Brit., French, and Dutch G. (q.r.h 

Guianne, old French prov. separated by It. 

< iaronno from Gascony. 

Guildlonl, mun. bor.. co. I. of Surrey. Eng., 30 m. 
H.W., Iiondon, p. 30.753. 

Guildford, bor , New Haven co., Long Island 
Sound. Connecticut, U.S.A., p. 3.200. 

Gulmoraes, t. Portugal. Braya dist., surrounded by 
vineyards; cutlery and embroidery, fruit-pre¬ 
serving; p. 9.450. 

Guinea, general name for W. African coastlands 
round the greatest bend of Gulf of G. (See 
Liberia, etc.) 

Guinegate, rif. in dep. Pas-de-Calais, nr. St. Omer. 

Gaines, t. in France. 7 in. S. of Calais; an Eng. 
possess, 14th to 10th cent.; p. 4.730; also t. m 
Havana prov.. Cuba, in sugar (list.; p. 9.000. 

Guingamp, t. on R. Trieux. nr. St. Brieuc. Brit¬ 
tany, France; ch. of Notre Dame, pilgrim resort: 
p. 10.020. 

Guipuzcoa, one of Span. Basque provs.; area 723 
sq. m., p. 253,132. Mftg., minerals, agr.; cap. 
San Sebastian. 

Gulsborongh, urb. disL , in Cleveland Iron dist., 
Yorks. Eng., p. 6.306. 

Guise, t. Aisne dep., France, on R. OLse; gave name 
to Dukes of Guise; p. 8.300. (;>. 5.607. 

Guiseley, urb. dist.. nr. Otley, W.lt. Yorks, Eng., 

Gujarat or Guzerat, maritime prov. in Bombay, 
India; arca70.038sq ra.; p. (nearly) 10.000.000. 
Includes Kathiawar penin., Brit, dists. of Ahum- 
da bad. Panch Mahals. Kaira, Surat and Broach, 
besides the territories of Baroda, Cutch and 
Cain bay, ail of which see. 


Gujranwala, c. cap. of dist. same name, Punjab. 
India, p. 27.220. 

Gujrat, t. Punjab, India. Rawalpindi div., 8. of 
Kashmir, nr. tho Chenab R.; inlaid work and 
various manuf.. p. 18.500. 

Gull Stream, current of the Atlantic. Issuing from 
Gulf of Mexico by Florida Strait. 

Gumal Pass, from Afghanistan to the Punjab. 

India, over Sulaiman mtns. 

Gumbinnen, industrl. t . in prov. of E. Prussia, Ger¬ 
many. on R. Pissa; p. 14,750. 

Gomti, R. (500 m.) trib. of Ganges. India, runs 
past Lucknow. [Masiilipatam; p.28,000. 

Gumtur, or Guntoor, t. Madras Pres., India, nr. 
Gumuidjina, t. on R. Karaga. Adrianople, Thrace; 

wine, silk, and wheat, p. 20.500. 

Gunthwaite and Ingbirchworth, urb. dist.. W.R. 
Yorks, Eng., p. 338. 

Gurgaon, t. (p. 20,000) and dist.. Delhi cliv., Pun¬ 
jab. India, area 1,948 sq. m., p. 750.000. 
Gttstrow, Industrl. t. Mecklenburg-Schwerin, N. 
Germany, p. 18.843. 

GQtersloh, t. in Westphalia. Prussia, nr. Bielefeld; 
silk and cotton industry; famous for its pumper¬ 
nickel (rye-bread), p. 7.750. 

Guthrie, cap. of Oklahoma, U.S.A.. p. 9.300. 
Guzerat. (Sec GuJaratO 

Gwalior, native state. Cent. India. 9.W. of N.W. 
Ptovb.; area 25.107 sq. in., p. 3.175.822; cap. 
same name, p. 70.849. situate 70 ra. S. of Agra. 
Gweedore Bay, inlet of the coast of co. Donegal, 
I.F.S. 

Gymple, L Queensland, on Mary R.; gold, silver, 
copper, and antimony mines, and collieries; p. 
12.419. iHungary, p. 10.250. 

Gyoma, industrl. t. on the K6nJs IL, co. Bekes. 
Gyongybs. t. Cent. Hungary. 44 in. N.K. Pestb, 
flourishing trade, p. 17,300. 

Gyula. commercial t. Hungary, on the White 
Korea, cap. of Bckes co., p. 19,500. 

H 

Haaksbcrgon, t. in Over> sscl. Holland, nr. Deven¬ 
ter. p. 5,050. 

Haarlem, c. N. Holland, 14 m. from Amsterdam, 
centre of Dutch bulb industry, p. 76.858. 

Haase, R. of Hanover. Germany trib. of R. Ems. 
Habab, dist. on W. coast of Red S. in N.E. Abys- 
fiioia. „ . (of Hacha K., p. 74.000. 

H acha, spt. Magdalena State. Colombia, at inouth 
Hache, Lac La, L. in Brit. Columbia, Llliocct dist., 
draining to Frazer R. 

Hackensack, t. In Bergen co.. New Jereey, U.S.A., 
p. 25,750; also vU. nr. Wapplnger’s Kalis, and 
the R. Hudson, Dutchess co.. New York. U.S.A. 
Hackland, par. on Mainland Isl., one of the Orkney 
group. N.K. Soot). (p. 215.380. 

Hackney, met. bor. of N. London. Eng.; coinmercl., 
Hacos Ness, promontory . Shapiuslmy. one of the 
Orkneys. Scot]. 

Haddenham, par. nr. Thame, co. Bucks, Eng., p. 

l. 600; also par. nr. Ely. co. Cambridge. Eng., 
p. 3.330. 

Haddington, t. cap. co. same namo on R. Tyne, 
Scotl.; woollen inanuf.. p. 5.682: area of H. co. 
(otherwise E. Lothian). 207 sq. in., p. 47.369 . 
Haddon, l. Grenville co., Victoria, p. (of dist.) 
5,400. 

Hadersloben, industrl. t. on fiord In N. Schleswig, 
Prussia, p. 9.470. (Eng., p. 2M52. 

Hadlelgh, urb. dist.. inkt. t. on R. Bret, Suffolk, 
Hadramaut, maritime prov. of Arabia, part of anc. 
Arabia Felix, p. 450,000. 

Hagen, t. on 11. Volme, Westphalia, Prussia; Iron 
and cotton indust., p. 02 , 802 . 

Hagerstown, c. of Washington cn., Maryland, 
U.S.A.; college for women, p. 31,000. 

Hagonoy, L in agr. dist., Luzon, Philippine Isis., p. 

20 , 000 . 

Hague, The, cap. c. of S. Holland, and seat of tho 
Dutch Govt.; palaces, art galleries, etc., p. 
353.280. (15.010. 

Haguenau, t. (fort.) of Alsace, nr. Strasburg,- p. 
Haidarabad, or. Hyderabad, native state of South 
India, sometimes styled the Deccan, and some¬ 
times the Nizam's Dominions; area 82.098 sq. 

m. . p. over 12.500.000; chief c. H. on R. Musi. P. 
(with Secunderabad), 404.225. 

Hai-Dzuong, t . (fort.) of Annam. Fr. Indo-Chlna, 

P. 30,000. 

Haifa, t. on B. of Acre, at foot of Mt. Chnnel, 
Palestine, Syria, p. 12,200. 
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GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


H a lLsham , mkt. t. In Sussex, Eng., p. 4.020. 
Ha i na n, it L off S. coast of China, area 13,974 sq. 
ni., p. 2,500,000, chief t. Klungschow; large 
trade with Hong Kong. 

Hainault, or Hainaut, prov. (industrl. and agr.) 
Belgium, adjoining N.E. border of France, area 

I. 437 sq. m.. p. 1,231.720. 

Haine, R. in Belgium, and dcp. Nord.. French trib. 
(40 m.) of R. Scheldt. 

Haiphong, or Hai-Fong, t. in Tong king. French 
Indo-China; thriving tr.. p. 17.800. 

Haiti , itl. West Indies, area 28.523 sq. in.: also H. 
(the M Black Republic"), part of isl.. area 

II. 072 sq. in. 

Hajipur, t. in Bengal, India, on It. Goudak, p. 
22.500. 

Hakodate, spt. of Yezo Isl., Japan; flourishing tr., 
I>. 133.098. linanuf.. p. 12.750. 

Hal, t. in Brabant prov., Belgium; beetroot sugar 
Halberetadt, t. in Saxony, nr. Halle; agr. and sugar 
factories, ry. works; p. 40.120. 

Hale, urb. dist., Cheshire. Eng., p. 10.609. 
Halesowen, industrl. f. nr. Binningham. Wor- 
cestcrah.. Eng., p. 31,058. 

Halesworth, urb. dist., t. on It. Blyth. Suffolk. Eng., 

P. 2jQ24. 

Halfaya, f. in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, nr. 
Khartum. 7 rn. al>ove the confluence of the Blue 
and White Nile, formerly the res. of the Sheikh 
of the Jalln Arabs. 

Halldon Hill. nr. Berwick. Northumberland, Eng.; 
here In 1333 Edward 111. defeated ScoU* under 
the Regent Douglas. 

Halifax, co. bor.. in W.K. Yorks. Eng., on the It. 
Ilebble. carpet and woollen iiiatiuf., p. 98.1221 
aLso Hpt., cap. of Nova Scotia, great trade, p. 
70,203. 

Haliwell, cotton mftg. t. nr. Bolton, Lancs., Eng.. 
. l>- 32.010. 

HaUamahirc, S. dLst. of W.R. Yorks. Eng.. Includ¬ 
ing busy mftg. centred of Shetllcld and Kcclcs- 
field. 

Halle, t. on it. Saale. Saxony, Prussia; university 
and many public Instns.; sugar, starch, and 
other factories, p. 182.326. 

Hail IaU., Frobisher Bay. Canaria; also sml. group 
of Gena, islets of the Caroline system In 
Oceania. (on It. Lys. p. 10.170. 

Hailuin. frontier Industrl. t. In France, dep. Nord, 
Halmahera, ul. of the Dutch East Indies; area 

O. 648 sq. m.; mountainous, grow* sago aud rice. 

P. 32.000. 

Halms tad. spt. on Cattegat, Sweden; cloth Jute. 

and paper factories, p. 18.400. 

Halstead, urb. dist .. on U. Colne. Easex. Eng., p. 

5*78. (,». 4.150. 

Haltwtstle, f. In Northurnl>erl.. Eng., on It. Tyne. 
Ham. t. on Jt. Somme, nr. Amiens, France; old 
castle. Napoleon HI. escaped from prison here 
In 1846. p. 3.425. 

Ham, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng., p. 2 , 206 . 

Hamadan, c. of Irak AJemi. Persia, the anc. 
Ec Ira tana. p. 31.000. 

Hamah, c. on it. Oroides, In Upper Syria; the anc. 
ilamath, cap. of a kingdom In timed of King 
David and King Solomon. 

Hambach, t. In Ncustodt circle. Bavaria, p. 2.550. 
Hamburg. Republic (area 160 sq.m.) on the Elbe; 
gt. transit port, p. 1,014.664; also name of t.'s 
In N. Carolina. Iowa. Penn., and New York. 
U.H A. 

Hamclin, or Hamolyn. old Industrl. t. on It. Wew, 
in Hanover; legend of " The Pled 1'lper"; p. 
19.960. 

Hamilton, burvh of the Falkirk grp., Lanark co., 
Hcotl.; cotton and lace factories, p. 44*24; also 
c. of Ontario. Cun., at W. end of L. O.. many 
manuf., p. 82.000; also c. in Butler co.. Ohio. 
U.H.A., on Uie (it. Maine it., thriving ind. and 
tr., p. 53.500; also t. in Western Victoria, p. 
6.098; also t.. New Zealand, p. 13,708; also cap. 
of the Bermudas ion largest isl.). p. 2.027. 
Ilamlrpur, dud. in Allahabad dlv. on N.W. Prov., 
India; area 2.289 sq. in., p. 460.00(1; cap. II., at 
confluence of It 's Jumna and Betwa. p. 9.260. 
Hamm, t. on It. Llppe. nr. Dortmund. West¬ 
phalia, Pium.; Iron Industries, etc., p. 33.000. 
H a mm a m et, spt. on G. of U.. 42 in. H.E. of Tunis, 
P. 7.260. 

H a inm e. t. nr. Termonde. E. Flanders. Belgium; 

rope, linen, and lace factories, p. 14.620. 
Hammertext, spt. co. Klrunarkcii. Norway; the 
meet northerly t. of Europe, p. 2,220. 


H a mm ersmith, Thames-side. met. bf/r. of London. 
Eng.; industrl. and residtl.. p. 135,521. 

Hammond, c. of I^ike co., Indiana, U.S.A.; iron¬ 
works. i>ork packing, p. 67,500. 

Haraoaze, the cst. of the It. Tamar, Plymouth, 
Eng. 

Hampshire, S. co. of Eng., bounded by Dorset, 
Wilts. Berks. Surrey. Sussex, and the English 
Channel, and embracing the Isle of Wight; arui 
1.622 eq. in., p. 1,014.115. 

Hampstead, hilly met. bor. of London. Eng.; mainly 
residentl.; p. 88.914. 

Hampton, urb. dist.. Thames-side t. W. of London, 
Eng.; Hampton Court Pal. in the par., p. 13.053; 
Hampton Wick is an urb. dist. a mile E. of ii. 
Court, p. 2.957. 

Hamtramck, f. Mich.. U S A., p. 57,000. 

Hanau, t. in Hesse-Na^m prov.. Pniss.; technical 
art ncad.. impt. Industries; p. 31.25(1. 

Handforth. urb. dist . Cheshire. Eng., p. 1.031. 

Hand-worth, urb. dist., W.R. York.-. Eng., p. 
15,689. 

Hangchow, c. Chekiang prov., China, hd. of H. 
Bay; treaty port, extensive trade, centre of siia- 
weaving ind.; i>. 729.946. 

Hankow, treaty port. 7(H) in. from mth. of Yangtze 
R.. Chinn; great tea mart, also large trade in 
opium, raw silk, cotton, etc.; p. 269.804. 

Hanley, industrl. f. (now included in co. bor. of 
Stoke-on-Trent). Staffs. Eng. 

Hannibal, c. on the Mi*dKsippi it., Missouri. U.S.A., 
timlier and wagon bldg.; p. 23.000. 

Hanoi, c. cap. of Tongking. French Indo-Chlna. the 
one. " Ke-Sho " or " great market." on the Ked 
R.; transformed from an old Annamese fort, to a 
main, com mere* I. centre; p. 90.303. 

Hanover, prop, of Prussia (formly. an indepf. king¬ 
dom); area 14,869 sq. in., p. 3.017.300; gt. 
mineral wealth; cap. H.. industrl., commercl. 
and garrison t. on R. Lei no. p. 310.431; also t. 
In Grafton co.. New iiampsh.. U.S.A.. on the 
Connecticut H.. seat of Dartmouth Coll., p. 
2.160; also t. York co., Penn.. U.S.A.. p. 12,000. 

House Towns, free cities of Germany. (Sec Han- 
sealio League in "Gen. Inform." scctn., Pears' 
Cyclopirdui.) 

Hanthawoddy, dist. Pegu dlv., Lower Burma, de¬ 
tached fn>m Rangoon; urea 3.023 sq. m., p. 
nearly 600 . 000 ; rice-growing. 

Hanwell, urb. dist., Middlesex co., Eng., on R. 
Brent. 10 m. W. of Ixmdou. Insane asylum; p. 
20.485. 

Han-yang, industrl. c. of China, opp. Ilankow. ou 
K. Yangstc; p. (abt.) 100.000. 

Haparanda, t. Hwe<lon on it. Tornea, nr. G. of 
Bothnia; mctcorolog. stn.; p. 1,090. 

Harbour Grace, t. and port ou Conception B., New¬ 
foundland. p. 4.300. 

Horburg. spt. nr. Hamburg. Hanover. Pru«w.; 
linseed-crushing. India-rubber industry, tie.: 
p. 65.933. 

Hardanger Fiord, W. coast Norway (length 75 in ), 
noted for it* grandeur. 

Harderwyk, opt. ilollaud, on the Zu>der Zee*, p, 
7,750. 

Hardwar, t. in ftaliaranpur dist.. United Prov*., 
India, on R. (hinges; great annual fair and pil¬ 
grimage; p. (of municipality) 3l.ooo. 

Harileur. /. and opt. nr. Havre, France; iron- 
foundries. oil-refining; p. 2,520. 

Hari-Rud, or Heri-Rud, R, of N. Afghanistan and 
Persia (660 in.); the anc. " Arius." 

Harlech, t. nr. Barmouth, co. Merioneth. Wales; 
famous ensile, p. 720. (of Ixmg Island Sound. 

Harlem. It. New York. U.8.A. (7 in. longl, outlet 

Harlingon. trading t. in Friesland prov., Holland; 
margarine manuf.; p. 11.760. 

Harlow, vil. Essex. Eng., p. 1.720. 

Harney’s Peak, rntn. of the Black Hills range, S. 
Dakota. U.S.A., alt. 7.216 ft. 

Hnrpendcn, urb. diet. Herts. Eng.; Luwcs' agr. 
experiments were here conducted; p. 8,349. 

Harper’s Ferry, vil. Jefferson co.. Went Virginia. 
U.S.A.. at June, of Potomac and Shenandoah 
It.'s, seize*! by John Brown. 1859; Genl. Mile* 
surrendered to the Confederates in 1862, p. 
1.500. 

Horrtngay. res. rub. of Ixmdon. Middlesex, Eng. 

Uarrlnglon, urb. diet., t. nr. WldteJjaven, Cuml>er- 
land, Eng., p. 4.125. 

Harris, p'jr. of I>ewls Isl. in the Outer Hebrides, 
Scotl.. Including sev. small Diets; famous (or 
manuf. of tweed cloth, p. 4,407. 
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Harrisburg, r. of Dauphin co.. cap. of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, U.S.A.; Iron and steel factories, p. 
80,750. 

Harrison, or East Newark, Industrl. t. on the Pas¬ 
saic K.. New Jersey, U.S.A., p. 15,500. 
Harrogate, mun. bor., i rat. pi., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; 

numerous chalybeate springs. p. 39,785. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, urb. ilist., N.W. of London. 

Eng., famous Public school, p. 26,378. 

Harryhar, or Horihar, t. on R. Tunghabhadra. 

Mysore, 8. India, p. 4,750. 

Hart Fells, min. between Peebles and Damfriessh., 
Scntl., alt. 2.051 ft. 

Hartford, rap. of Hartford co., and-Connecticut 
State. U.H.A.; large ooininercl. centre, and seat i 
of Trinity College, p. 104.250; also Hartford 1 
City. cap. of Blackfoid co., Indiana, U.S.A., p. I 
0,000; also vil. on Hough Creek. Kentucky, 1 
U.8.A., p. 3,500; also vil. on White K.. Vermont. 
U.8.A., p. 2.050; also par. nr. Northwich. i 
Cheshire. Eng., p. 2.H20. 

Hartland Point, on Barnstaple B.. N. Devon, Eng. , 
iiartlepools, mun . bor.. sjd. on the Durham coa*t. 
Eng., sometimes called E. Hartlepool; with 
adjoining tnshp. of W. Hnrtlci»ool ofllclally con¬ 
sidered one port. Hood trade, flourishing Iron, 
shlpbldg. and other Industries; p. 20,346. 

Hart’s Island, Long Ldand 8ound, New York, i 
USA. 

Harvard, rtf. Worcester co.. Man-4.. U.S.A., scat of 
largest and oldest University in America. 

Harvey, c. of Cook co., Illinois. U.S.A., close to 
Chicago, p. 0,210. Ion H. Stour, p. 12,700. 

Harwich, man. 6or., ejt. ami trot. pi.. Easex. Eng.. 
Harz Mtna., range lu Hanover and Brunswick. 

highest pk. the Bn*cken (•j.r.). (sort. 

Harzburg, sin. t. in Brunswick, summer mtn. re- 
Haslemere, urb. <Ji*b. In Surrey. Eng.. on hills of 
lllndhcad and Blackdown. p. 4.3 W. 

Haslingdon, mini. hot.. nr. Accrington. Lancash. 

Eng.; cotton and engineering wkr, p. 16.637, 
Haspe, t. in Westphalia. 1‘ru-a.; iron and chemical 
wks., p. 17.820. 

Hassan Krdth, f. in Asia Minor, p. *.0*0. 

Hasselt, l. in prow LliuUmrg. IhUium; gin db- 
t tileries, p. 16,700. 

Hastings, co. lx>r.. si f and ir*f. pi. of Sussex. Eng., 
OT.u of 1 he Cinque Ports, p. 65.199: nl$.> t.. cap. 
of .Vilnius co., N-brn-kn. C.S.A., p. 16,000; also 
t.’s in Michigan and Minnesota. 

Haitield, or Bishop's Hattteld, /. in Herts. Eng.; 
Hat Held House here, heat of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. P. H.620. 

Hatteras, C. North Carolina.U.S.A.; stnnny region. 
Hattiesburg, f. Miss.. t\S.A.#p. 12,270. 

Hntvan, mkt. t. of Hungary; sugar works, p. 
10 . 200 . 

Haubounlin. f. nr. Lille, dep. Nord. France: starch 
factories, p. 9.430. (centre; 1 *. 10.503. 

Haugesund, spi. t. of Stavanger. Norway; tlshery 
Hauraki. (1. E. coast N. lsl.. New Zealand. 

Haut Rhln, dep. France. In Upper Alsace, formerly 
ceded in gt. part to Herman)*: area 1,354 m|. in., 
p. 468,943; cap. Belfort. 

Hnute-Garonne. drp. France. 2.'.57 sq. ui.. p. 

423,5*2; cap. Toulmw. 

Haute-Lolre, dtp. France, area 1.930 sq. rn., p. 
28S.01O; cap. Le Puv. 

Huute-Mume, d? j». France, area 2.120 sq. ni., p. 
10 S.hu;,; cap. Chauuiont. 

Haute Sa^ne. drp. France, area 2.074 sq. in., p. 1 
228.318; tap. \ t>ouL 

Haute-Savoie, dtp. Franco, area 1,771 sq. m.« p. 
235,068; i*np. Annecy. 

Hnuto-Vlonne, dtj>. France, area 2.110 sq. in., p. 
350.235; cap. Limoges*. 

Hautes-AIpes, dtp. France, area 2.17* oq. m.. p. 

89,275; cap. i iap. 

Haute3-Pyr$n6es. {Sc? Pyr4n£es.) 

Havana, cap. of Cuba, and largest r. in W. Indies, 
apt. on N. cst. of isl., extern*. expts., 0 . 5p5.ih) 0: 
also vil. of Mason co.. llliuotn. p. 3. phi; jiL-j \ 11. 
on Catharine Creek, New York. i». 2,sp7. 

Havant, urb. did. in 8. Hants, nr. Portsmouth. ' 
Eng.. 1 *. 4.264. 

Havel, It. Prussia, flowing (221 m.) to U. F.1N\ 
Haverlordwo^t, mun. bor., mkt. f. Pembroke.-h., I 
Wales, p. 6.113. 

Haverhill, urb. did., t. in Suffolk. Eng., p. J.S.fT; ! 
also t. in Essex co.. Moss.. C.S.A.. Unjt factories, 
p. 48.O0U. 

Havwstraw, t. on IT. Bay, New York, U.3.A.. brhk- 
uiakiug, p. 5,050. J 


Havre, Le, spt. of France on Eng. Chan, at mouth 
of R. Seine; immense trade and thriving indust.; 
fine boulevard*, p. 103.374. 

Havre de Grace, t. Maryland. Hartford co., U23.A., 
on It. Susquehanna, p. 4.500. 

Hawaii, territory of the U.S., copulating of the 
Hawaiian Arch., or Sandwich L-La.; area 0.440 
pq. m.. p. 225.012; cap. Honolulu. Hawaii, 
largest of the group; area. 4.015 aq. m., p. 
25,000; mtnuus., highest pk. Mauna Kea. alt. 
13,953 ft. 

Ha warden, t. in Flintshire, N. Wales; castle; p. 
7.020. 

Hawash. It. Abyssinia, flows (500 m.) E. of Shoa 
frontier. 

Hawes Water, L. Westmorland. Eng. (21 m. long). 
Hawick, t. in Roxburghshire. Scotl.; woollen 
inanuf., p. 18.214. 

Hawkcs Bay, did. New Zealand, on E. coast (N. 

Isl.). p. 00,925; cap. Napier. 

Hawkesbury. It. (330 rn.) N.S.W., flown to pea 
14 m. N. of Port Jackson; also t. in Ontario, 
Can., on Ottawa K. ICmnhronk. p. 2,480. 

Hawkhurst, j'or. in Sussex and Kent, Eng., nr. 
Haworth, urb. dist., t. W.lt. Yorks, Eng., nr. 
Keighley; here the BronUs lived and wrote; p. 
3.912. 

Hay, urb . dist. on It. Wye. Brecknocksh.. Wales, p. 
12*09: also t. in Griqualand West. 8. Africa; also 
t. on Mumimbldgec It.. N.8.W., p. 4.000. 
Hayange, t. in lx>miine, nr. Dlcbeuhofen; Iron¬ 
works. p. 7.010. 

Haydon Mt-. or Grand Tceton, pJt. of the Rockies, 
Wyoming. U.S.A., alt.. 13,000 ft. 

Haydock, urb. ciub, t. Lancs., colliery dist., nr. 
Warrington. p. 10.332. 

Haydon Bridge, t. Northumberland. Eng., p. 

20.307. 

Hayes Peninsula. N.W. Greenland. 

Hayes, urb. did. Middlesex. Eng.. 10 in. W. of 
London; residentl.. p. 0.304. 

Hayle. urb. dist., Cornwall, Eng., p. 915: iron- 
worlc*. f 1.530. 

Hayllng Island, t rat. pi. Hampshire. Eng., p. (res.) 
Haystack, Pumrnlt of the AdJromlacks, Vermont. 

U.8.A., alt. 4.919 ft. 

Haytl. ( s'#< Haiti.) 

Hazard’s Htath, urb. did., mkt. f. Sussex. Eng., 
5.382. [13,410; busy ry. centre. 

Hazebrouck, f. France, dep. Nord. nr. Lille, p. 
Hazelgrove and Bramhall, urb. di<t. t Cheshire. 
Eng., p. 13.300. 

Hazleton, 6*>r. in Luscme co.. Penn.. U.S.A., in 
anthracite coal region, p. 37.000. 

Headlngley, tub. LeitLs. Yorks. Eng., mainly 
resldtl. 

Heage, urb. dist.. Derby. Eng., p. 4.054. 

Healdsburg, c. California, U.8.A.. on Kuesian R.. 

P. 4.000. Kiood Hope. 

Healdtown, mins. $tn. nr. Fort Beaufort. C. of 
Heanor, urb. dist.. t. Derbyshire, Eng., in colliery 
dist., p. 22.386. (Kerguelen Isl. 

Heard’s Isl., in S. Indian Oc., 2*0 in. 8.E. of 
Heathfleld. rib Sussex. Eng., p. 2.620. 

Heathtown, dist. nr. Wolverhampton. Staffs, Eng., 
P. 13.087. I Mersey, p. 11,300. 

Heaton Norris. Industrl. t. I^uics. Eng.. 011 II. 
Hebburn, urb. dist.. t. Durham. Eng., on It. Tyne; 
shipbkig., engineering and colliery 1 ml., p. 
24.125. 

Hebden Bridge, tirb. did., nr. Halifax. W. Riding. 
Yorks, Eng.; cotton factories, dye-works, p. 
6.312. 

Hebrides, or Wcstmi Isis, of Scotl.; p. 84.120; 
grouped as Outer and Inner Hebrides; eh. t. 
Stornaway. In Lewis. 

Hebroc, anc. t. in Palestine. 16 m. S.W. of Jerusa¬ 
lem. p. 16.000; abo vil. and tshlp. Nebraska, 
Tliavler co.. I .S.A., p. 3,500; also t. in New 
York State. D.8.A.. p. 2.700. 

Heckmondwiko. urb. dud., t. \V. ltidlng. Yorks. 

Eng.; woollen inanuf.. p. 8.991. 

Hocla, volcano, S.W. Iceland, alt. 5.110 ft. 

Hcddon. eiim. N>r.. E.lt. \orks, Eng., p. 1.509. 
Hedemarken, dist. of Norway, prov. Hainar, p, 
135,000. 

Heidelberg, famous univereitv c. on It. Neckar, nr. 
Mannheim. Badcu. p. 60,831; abo t. in 8. 
Transvaal, 8. Africa. 

Hcidenheim. t. in Wurteml»erg. nr. Dim; cotton, 
tobacco, and woollen factories; p. 16,412. 
Heilbronn. ruftg. b Wurtanberg. 26 m. N. Stutt- 
gait. p. 44,105. 
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Helligenstadt, t. on K. Leine, Saxony, nr. Cassel, 
cap. of old principality of Eichsfeld. p. 6.900: 
Holder, f. on cst. of Holland. 50 m. distant from 
Amsterdam, with which it is connected by the 
Helder Canal; areenal and garrison; p. 28.818. 
Heldereberg Hills, New York, U.S.A., a spur of the 
Catskills. W. of Albany. 

Helena, t. in Arkansas. Phillips co., U.S.A.. on the 
Mississippi K., Bhipplng centre for cotton, p. 
8,316; also t. in Montana. Lewis and Clarke co.'s, 
in mining dlst. at base of the Rockies, p. 11.500. 
Helensburgh, residentl. diet. nr. Glasgow. Scotl.. 

Dumbartonsh.. on Firth of Clyde, p. 8.$93. 
Helicon, mtn. Greece, between Gulf of Corinth and 
L. Copals, alt. 6,736 ft. 

Heligoland, German fort. isl. North Sea. off mouth 
of Elbe, formerly British. The forts are now 
dismantled. 

Heliqpolis, anc. name of Baal bee, Syria. 

Hellespont. (See Dardanelles.) 

Helk Gate Elver, Montana. U.8.A.. trib. of Bitter 
Root R. 

Hellln, t. Spain, Albacete prov.. sulphur mines, p. 

16.950. IBois-le-Duc canal, p. 16.950. 

Helmond, inftg. t. of N. Bra lain t. Holland, on the 
Helmstedt, t. In colliery dint., Brunswick, ur. 

Magdeburg, Germany, p. 15.750. 

Helmund, H„ Afghanistan (650 in.), falls into L. 
Hatnui). 

Helsingborg. $pt. Sweden, on the Sound, oppos. 

Kisinore, Denmark; p. 47.074. 

Helsingfors, c., cap. of Finland. One harbr. p. 
188.922, 

Helston, witm. bor .. t. on R. Uel. nr. Falmouth. 

Cornwall. Eng.; p. 2.541. 

Helvellyn, min. Cumberland, Eng., 9 m. S.E. 
Keswick; alt. 3.111 ft. 

Hemel Hempstead, mun. bar., t. Herts. Eng., p. 

15.122. Ico.; p. 13.250. 

Hempstead, t. New York. U.S.A., in Queen's 
Hems, or Hums, t. on It. Oroutea. S/ria. the anc. 
Emesa; p. 70.000. 

Hemsworth, urb. diet. W.lt. Yorks, Eng., nr. 
Doncaster, p. 13.001. 

Henderson, c. Kentucky, Henderson co., tobacco 
and cotton, p. 11.5(H); ulxo vll. N. Carolina. 
Vance co.. p. 6,450; ab>o vll. Texas. Rusk co.; 
all in U.8.A. 

Hendon, urb. diet. Middlesex, Eng., Buburlian to 
London, site of Brent reservoir; p. 115.832. 
Henley-on-Thames, mun. b'/r.. Oxfordsh., Eng.. 

p. 6.018. |p. 8.250. 

Hennebout, i. on R. Blavet in Morblhan, France. 
Iienry, C. Virginia, U.8.A.. at S. ent. to Cheaa- 
I>eake 1). 

Hcnzada. I. In Bunna, on Irnwadf R.. p. 20,000; 
ch. t. of licnzailn prov. (formly. Pegu), area 
2,885 sq. tm. P. 500.000 

Heppenhelm, old i. lie*.-*: Darmstadt, on It. Berg- 
Htxasnc. p. 7,500. 

Herat, cap. e. of prov. wune name. Afghanistan on 
Hart Hud; strongly fortified, and haw been called 
“ the key of India "; p. 20.000. 

H^rault, dtp. 8. Frunce. urea 2,402 sq. in., p. alxiut 
488,216; cap. Montpellier. 

Herculaneum, burled c. Italy. 7 m. K.8.K. Naples; 
unearthed In 17(A). 

Hereford, mun. bor., co. t. of Hercfordsh.. Eng., on 
R. Wye; cathedral; p. 24.159 ; alsoco. on borders 
of Wales, area 840 sq. in., fruit-growing and 
agr.; p. 111,755. 

Herford, t. on the Werra R.. Westphalia, Prussia; 

textile Industries, p. 27,950. 

Herlsau, f. Hultzcrland, cant. Appenzell; muslin 
maiiuf.; p. 14.500. 

Herkimer, I. Herkimer co.. New York. U.S.A.; 
dairy centre; p. 10.4 40. 

Herm, sin. ul. in Engl. Channel. 4 in. N.W. Sark, 
and N.K. of Guernsey. 

Hermannstadt. t. on li. Zibin, Transylvania, 
Rumania, p. 20.720. IAntl-Llbanus. 

Hermon, tain.. Palestine (9.385 ft.). In chain of 
Hermosilio, l. Mexico, on Sonora J(„ Impt. tr.. p. 

27.500. (arsenal. large tr.. p. 17.057. 

Hermupolls, t/4. and cap. of Kyra 1*1., (intoe: 
Heme, t. nr. Dortmund. Westphalia; collieries, 
gunpowder mill*. 

Htrue Bay, urb. diet., t cat. pi. on coast of Kent. 

02 in. 1n/ut London. Eng., p. 112144. 

Hemctand, or Westemorrlanl, diet. Sweden, on 
Gulf of Bothnia, area 9.760 oq. in.; cap. H., p. 
8 . 010 . 

Hexrla, t. I1L, C.B.A.. p. 


Herstal, f. near Li&ge. Belgium, renowned repeat¬ 
ing rifle factories!, p. 18.750. 

Hertford, mun. bor.. t. on U. Lea. Eng., p. 112176: 
cap. of H. co.. area 635 sq. in., a S. Midland 
shire, p. 401.159. 

Hervey Archipelago. (Src Cook Islands.) 

Herzegovina, prov. J.-Slavia (<?.v.). 

Hesket, t. Victoria, co. Bourkc. 57 in. N.W. Mel¬ 
bourne, p. 4.500. 

Hessen, or Hesse, formerly Heste-Pannstadt, state 
and grand dudtv. Germany, area 2,966 sq. in., p. 
1.290.988. 

Hessen-Cassel. or Hesse-Cassel. once a German 
electorate, now included in Prussia. 

Hessen-Homburg. former tm. state of Germany, 
now part of Wiesbadeu. govt. dlst. Hessen- 
Nassau. 

Hessen-Nassau. or Hesse-Nassau. prov. Prussia, 
area 6.002 sq. in., between K/s Rhine and 
Werrau. p. 2.221.021; cap. Cassel (g.r.h 

Hessle, urb. diet.. K.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 6.430. 

Heston and Isleworth. wr6. did. Middlesex co.. 
Eng., suburban (S.W.) to london, p. 75.446. 

Helton, urb. diet.. Durham. Eng., p. 17.072. 

Hexham, urb diet., mkt. f. Northumberland. Eng., 
p. 8.S88. 

Heysham, urb. diet., $pt. Lancs. Eng., steamers 
tor Belfast, on Mcrccambe B.; p. 5.024. 

Heytesbury, /sir. Wilts. Eng., on R. Wiley, nr. 
Warminster, formerly a parly. l>or.. p. 2.700. 

Heywood, mun. bor.. rnftg. t. Lancs. Eng., 3 in. K. 
Bury. p. 25J4G7. (Tennessee R. 

Hlawa&see, /{., Tennessee. U S.A., trib. of the 

Hibbing, t. Minn.. U.S.A.. p. 15.750. 

Hickory, t. North Carolina. US.A.. p. 7.5(H). 

Hidalgo. state. Mexico, ana 8.037 sq. in.; mining 
and agr.. p. 655.187; cap. Radium. 

Hlerapolls. or Pambuk, ruined anc. Rhryglan c.. nr. 
Jjuxllcea. 

H i gh a m Ferrers, mun. bor.. mkt. t. In Northamp¬ 
tonshire. Eng., p. 2.928. 

High Bridge, New York, on Harlem R.. U.S.A.; 
also urb. diet, in Somerset. Eng., p. 2.584. 

Higher Betington, urb. did.. Cheshire, Lug., p. 
1.704. 

Highgato, redd. did. in Middlesex (and Ixmdon), 
Eng., on hill N. of 8. Pun crus Ixir. 

Highland Falls, vil. New York. Orange co.. U.S.A., 
on Hudson R.. p 2,750. 

Highland Park. (.. Midi.. U.8.A., l>. 53.500. 

Highlands of Scotland, mountainous diets. N. of (he 
Gntmplatis. 

High Wycombe, Industrl. 1#*., Buck*. 15 m. N.W. 
of Windsor, p. 21.952; chair manufactories.— 
Also styled Chipping Wycombe. 

Ilikoue. t. Kioto, Japan, p. 20.711. 

Hildburghausen. t. on It. Werra, Saxe-Melnlugcn, 
Germany, p. 13.120. 

Hllden, t. Rhine prov. Prussia, nr. Dusscldorf; silk, 
velvet; p. 13.120. 

Hlldcshelm, old Indnstrl. t. at foot of Hnrtz Mtim., 
Hanover, line 14th cent, town hall. p. 63.499. 

Hllleh. or Hlllah. in Iraq. nr. the anc. Babylon. 

Hillsborough, t. In Hill co.. Texas. U.S.A.. in cotton 
region, p. 7,900; also t.s in Ohio and Missouri. 
U.K.A., and port on l'ctitcodlac It., New Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Hillsdale, c. (cap. of 11. co.) In Michigan, U.S.A., 
P. 5,900. 

Hllversum, t. nr. Utrecht. N. Holland; floor cloth 
factories, p. 88.852. 

Himalayas, vast dm. (1.500 in. long) of mt, ix. along 
N. border of India; highest pk. Mt. Everest 

KlueeiiHlandL 

Hinchlnbrook, Isl., off E. cst. Rockingham B.. 

Hinckley, urb. did., mkt. t. on l>orderof Leicestendi. 
and Warwicksh.. Eng., p. 10,030. 

Hmderweli, urb. did.. N.1C. Yorks, Eug.. p. 
2,147. 

Hlndhead, a hilly common and health resort In 
Hurrey. nr. Hade mere. p. 4.oiu. (p. 21,629. 

Hindloy, urb. did., infig. t. nr. Wigan. Linen.. Kng. # 

Hindu Kush, or Indian Caucasus, mtn. range cou- 
tlnulng W. ot Himalayas; highest pt. 20.000 ft. 

Hindustan, part of N. India between the Himalayas 
mid the Vindhya runges. 

Hlngham, t. on Masaadiusetts B.. Plymouth co , 
Moss. U.8.A.. p. 6.750; also t. in 8. Norfolk 
Eng., nr. Wymondham. p. 1.630. 

Hlogo.or Flogo. t. In Kettxu prov.. Japan, on Bay 
of Osaka; silk aud cotton Industry. 

Hipperholme. urb. dul. nr. linlifux. W.R. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 52183. 
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Hirado, isl. off W. cst. prov. Hlzcn, Japan; famous 
for blue and white porcelain. 

Hirosaki, t. Honshiu. Japan; picturesque houses, 
green lacquer ware, great commercial centre, p. 
45.000. 

Hiroshima, spt. c. of Central Konshin, Japan, close 
to the " Island of Light," with its famous 
temples, p. 102,391. 

Hirschberg, mftg. t. In Silesia. Pruss.. nr. Gorlin, 
p. 19.110. [ket work. p. 7,850. 

HJraon, t. in dcp. Aisne. France, on It. Oise, bas- 
Hissar, (list. Delhi div., Punjab, India; area 6,103 
8Q. m., p. 783,000; cap. H.. on the Western 
Jumna Canal, p. 18.000. 

Hitchin, mkt. t. Hertfordsh., Eng.; lavender and 
I>eppennint cult., p. 14.382. [p. 4,030. 

Kitteren Isl., off cst. of Norway, nr. Trondjhcm, 
Hjelmar Lake, Sweden, area 185 sq, m.. S.W. of L. 

Malar. [ban. 

Hlaing ( Ranooon ), R. Burma, flows to G. of Marta - 
Hoang Hal, Chinese name of Yellow Sea. 

Hoang Ho (Yellow R.) Chiua, falls into G. of 
Pe-chi-li; length 2.010 m. 

Hobart, t. cap. of Tasmania, on R. Derwent; great 
fruit exports, p. (with suburbs) 52.103. 

Hoboken, c. Hudson co.. New Jersey, U.S.A.; 
large ocean commerce, p. 68.250; also t. in prov. 
Antwerp. Belgium, ahipbldg., p. 10.250. 

Hochst, t. on R. Main, Hesse-Nassau, Pruss.; dye- 
works. tobacco factories; p. 15.870. 

Hochstetter, mtn.. New Zealand, alt. 11.200 ft. 
Hoddesdon, urb. dist. Herts. Eng., nr. Ware. p. 
6.811. 

Hodelda, sj>l. on Red S.. Arabia, p. 20.000. 

Hof, t. on U. Saale. nr. Bayreuth. Bavaria; woollen 
manuf.; p. 39.090. 

Hoffman, mtn. pk. of the Sierra Nevada. Cali¬ 
fornia; alt. 8,018 ft.; also mtiw. In Nova 
Zenibla. Man G.. p. 25.000. 

Hoihuf. t. in Arabia, cap. of El-Iiosa, on the Per- 
Hohenems, or Hohonembs, mkt. pi. of Dornbirn. 

VorarllxTg, Austria; cotton spinning; p. 5.S20. 
Hohonheim, til. nr. Stuttgart, Wurtcmlx-rg. agr. 

college. [indust.; p. 9,700. 

Hohenlimbnrg, f. nr. Dortmund. Westphalia; metal 
Hohonlinden, mi. nr. Munich. Bavaria; gt. battle 
1800; p. 1.100. 

Hoheniohe, anc. Franconian principality: musical 
Inst, tnanuf.; p. 0.720. 

Hohcnzollcm, Kingdom of Prussia, on IL Danube, 
area 441 sq. m.. p. 70.751; agr.; cap. Slg- 
maringen. (Empire. 

Hokkaido, Japanese name for N. die. of Mikado’s 
Holbeach, urb. dist., mkt. t. in Feu district of S. 

Lmcolnsh., Eng., p. 6.ill, 

Holbock, ihjr. Jindustrl.) of Leeds. W.R. Yorks. 

Eng.. p. 40.020. (p. 3S.S16. 

Ho born, met. bor. of London. Immedy. N. of c., 
Holcombe, iudustrl. par. nr. Bury, Lancs., Eng.. 

p. 5,700. , 

Hoidemess, div. of E.R. Yorks. Eng., between R. 

Humber and N. Sen. agr. ami pastoral. 

Holkliam, t*li. In Norfolk. Eng., p. 1.250. 

Holland, the kingdom of the Netherlands. N. 
Europe, including the prove. of N. and S. II.; 
area 12.5SH sq. in., p. 0.941.120; agr.. manuf.. 
fisheries; cap. and seat of govt.. The Hague; 
commercial cap. Amsterdam (q.r.); also t. Mich., 
U.S.A.. p. 1 1,500. 

Holland, Parts of. the Fen co. of Lincolnsh., Eng., 
adjoining the Wu*li. [Eng., p. 1.160. 

Hollingbourn, par. in mid-Kent. nr. Maidstone, 
Hollingworth. urb. dist., t. nr. Stalybridgo. In E. , 
Cheshire. Eng., p. 2.299. [p. 8.420. 

Hollinwood, iiulu*'t. par. nr. Oldham. Lancs.. Eng.. 
Hollister, t. San Benito co., California, U.8.A., p. 
3,750. 

Holloway. N. dist. of Islington Mr., I/>ndon. Eng. 
Holly Springs, t. Marshall co., Mississippi. U.S.A.. 

educatl. centre, p. 2,040. 

Holme, urb. dist.. E.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 368. 

Holme Cultrum (or Abboy Holme) urb. dist. in 
Cumberland, Eng., nr. WIgton. p. 4,733. 
Holmlirth, urb. dist. nr. Huddersfield. W.R. Yorks. 
Eng., p. 10,407. 

Holstein, former Danish duchy, now prov. of Pru^. 
HoLston R., head of Tennessee R., runs 300 m. 

through Virginia and Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Holsworthy, urb. dist. Devon, Eng., p. 1.403. 

Holt, bor. Denbighsh., Wales, on R. Dee. p. 1.150; , 
also mkt. t. nr. Aylslnim, N. Norfolk. Eng., j>. 
1.500. [p. 3,417. i 

Holton, c. Kansas, nr. the Indian Reservation, | 
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Holyhead, urb. dist.. spt. and naval sin. Anglesey. 
Wales, on Holyhead Isl. (7i m. long, width i m. 
to 4 m.). p. 10.707 . 

Holy IsL, Scotl., in F. of Clyde, nr. Isl. of Arran; 
also isl. (called bo me times Lindisfame) off coast 
of Northumberland. Eng. 

Holyoke, c. Hampden, co.. Mass.. U.S.A.: Impt. 

mauuf. centre on Connecticut R.; p. 56,000. 
Holyrood Palace, anc. royal pal.. Edinburgh. 
„ Scotl. fp. 2.600. 

Holytown, sml. t. nr. Glasgow. Lanarksh., Scotl.. 
Holywell, urb. dist. mkt. L Fiintah., N. Wales. 
P. 3.423. 

Holywood. spt. on Belfast Though, co. Down. 
N. Ireland, p. 3,320; also par. Dunifriessh., Scotl.. 
p. 968. 

Holrminden, t. on R. Wescr, Brunswick; school of 
engineering; p. 8,760. 

Homberg, t. nr. Dusseldorf. Prussia, on R. Rhine, 
P. 4.770; also t. nr. Cassfl. Pruss.. p. 3.720. 
Homestead, bor. Allegheny co., Penn.,U.S.A.>sito 
or the gTeat Carnegie ironworks, p. 30.000. 
Ho-Nan. fertile inlaud prov. China, traversed br 
Yellow R.; area 67.940 sq. in., p. 22,375.000; 
cap. K’ai-feng. 

Honduras, Rcpub. Central Amer.; area 44,275 sq. 

m., p. 700.000; cap. Tegucigalpa. 

Honduras, British. iSrc Brit. Honduras.) 

Honey Lako, Lassen co.. California. U.S.A., nr. 

Pyramid L.; no outlet. [9,870. 

Honfleur, spt. of Caen, France, fine harbour; p. 
Hong Kong, Brit. isl. off S.E. coast China; area of 
whole colony. 300 sq. m., p. 648,150, mostly 
Chinese; veg. growing, sugar-refining; cap. 
Victoria. 

Honiton, mun. bor.. mkt. t. nr. Exeter. Devon, 
Eng.; lace industry, p. 3.008. (Fng.; p. 4,611. 
Honley, urb. dist., nr. Uudderstleld, W.R- Yorks. 
Honolulu, cap. of the Hawaii Isis.; good harbr.; i>. 
83,327. 

Honshiu or Nippon, largest isl . Japan; area 87,426 
sq. m.. r. (cst.) 29.000,000. 

Hood, Mt., highest prak Cascade range, Oregon, 
U.S.A.; alt. 11.225 ft. 

Hoogeveen, t. in fen prov. of Drenthe, Holland; 
I*cat cutting; p. 12.350. 

Hooghii. or Hughll, R.. Western Branch of R. 
Ganges, falls into II. of Bengal; Calcutta on Its 
banks; aUo name of dist, of Bengal. Imlia. 

Hook o! Holland, Dutch port, in direct com. with 
Harwich. Eng. 

Hooker Mt., one of the Rockies. Brit. Columbia, 
alt. 15,700 ft. 

Hoole, tirt>. dist.. mftg. t. in Cheshire, Eug.. p. 

5.S89. (Afriea. p. 4,627. 

Hoopstad, t. on R. Vet. Orange Free State, S. 
Hoorn, old ftshing t. on Inlet of Zuyder Zee, N. 
Holland; Tasman, discoverer of Tasmania, and 
Kocn. founder of Batavia, bom here; p. 11,740. 
Hoosack Mtns. % part of Green Mountain range. 
Mass., U.8.A. [lovely Lako dLst.. 8i m. long. 
Hopatcong L., Morris co.. New Jersey. U.S.A.; 
Hopedale, Moravian Miss. stn. Igibrador. 

Hope Poiut, cape on the Arctic cst. of Alaska. 
Hopetown, t. on Orange IL. C. of Good Hope, p. 

(dist.) 2.765; also t. Brit. Guiaua, p. 2.050. 
Hopkinsville, c. cap. Christian co.. Kentucky, 
U.S.A.; college, also Insane asylum: p. 10.750. 
Hor, mtn. in Arabia Petrea. between Dead 8. and 
G. of Akaba. alt. 4.360 ft. [field; p. 7,791. 

Horbury, urb. dist.. W.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Wake- 
Horde. mftg. t. Westphalia, nr. Dortmund; p. 
17.870. 

Horeb, Mt., Arabia. (Sec Sinai.) 

Horitz, commune in Kmman div.. Bohemian 
Forest, noted for periodical pfee. of Pasrion 
plays, res. p. 1,240; also textile and sugar refg. 
t. in Koniggratr. govt, of Bohemia; p. 8.120. 
Horley, ril. Surrey. Eng., on IL Mole; p. 3,250. 
Horn, Capo, S.-most pt. of 8. America. 

Homcastlo. urb. dist.. mkt. t. Lincolnsh., Eng.; 

impt. cattle fairs; p. 3.496. 

Hornchurch, f. nr. Romford. Essex, Eug.. p. 28.417. 
Homollsville, c. Steuben co.. New York, U.S.A.; 

ry. car works; p. 15.025. (Eug.; p. 4.450. 
Hornsea, urb. dist.. xcat. pi. on cst. of E.IL Yorks, 
Hornsey, mun. 5or„ resident!, dist . of N. Loudon, 
Eng.; p. 95J24. 

Horodenka, t. on tho trib. of R. Dniester, E. 
Galicia; com tr.. candle factories, etc.; p. 
12 250. 

Horsens, Danish spt. on coast of Jutland, p. 
27,583. 
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Horsforth, urb . dist, mftg. t. In W.R. Yorks, nr. 

Leeds, Eng., p. 11,770 . (p. I3.57S). 

Horsham, urb . die*., t. on R. Anin. Sussex. Eng.. 
Horta, cop. of Fayal Isl., Azores, p. 8.300. 

Horten, spt. Norway, nr. Oslo. p. 10.413. 

Horwlch, urb. dist., t. nr. Manchester, Eng.; 

bleaching and cotton-spg.. p. 15,680. 
Hoshangabad, t. Cent. Fro vs. India, on Nerbudda 
v R.. P. 14,500. 

Hoshlarpur, t., Punjab. India, lacquer works, 
inlaid goods mnnuf.. p. 21 , 000 . 

Hot Springs, c. cap. Garland co., Arkansas, U.S.A., 
health resort; p. 20.245; also vil.. Custer co.. S. 
Dakota, U.S.A.. p. 3.000. 

Houghton-le-Spring, urb . dist., t. in colly, dist.. co. 

Durham. Eng., p. 10.492. 

Hounslow, t. in Middlesex, Eng., subn. to W. 
London, p. 17.000. 

Housatonlc R. # Connecticut and Mass., U.S.A. 

(150 m. long), empties into Long Isl. Sound. 
Houston, t. on Buffalo Bayou. Harris co.. Texas. 

U.S.A.; large cotton trade. p. 307,000. 

Hove. mun. bar., Sussex. Kng., p. 54.994. 12.010. 
Howden, mkt. t. E.R. Yorks, nr. Hull. Eng., p. 
Howrah, c. on R. Hooghll. Beugal. India, p. 

152.000; hdqrs. of jute manuf. 

Howth. par. nr. Dublin. Ireland, flshg.. p. 1.110; 

Hill of Howth. alt. 503 ft. 

Hoxter, t. on K. Weser. Westphalia. Pru«., mint. 

famous Benedictine abbey (Corvel). p. 7.9(H). 
Hoxton, dist. of I/mdon. (Stromness. 

Hoy, isl. and fulld. of the Orkneys. Scot I., nr. 
Hoylake, and West Kirby, urb. dist.. t. nr. Birken¬ 
head. Cheshire. Eng., p. 1C.628. 

Hoyiand Nether, urb. dist. W.lt. Yorks. Eng., nr. 
Barnsley, p. 15.215. 

Hoyiand Swaine, urb. dud., W.lt. Yorks. Eng., p. 

793. (in., p. 225.00(1; cap. H.. p. 5.700. 

Huancavelica, drp. of Centl. Peru, area 9.251 sq. 
Huanuco, drp. Centl. Peru, area 14.024 eq. in., p. 

145.309; cap. U., p. 7.000. 

HubU, t. In Bombay, India, cotton and Bilk wvg. 
Ie. p. 01.440. 

Hucknall Torkard, urb. dist., ludustrl. t. nr. Not- 
Ungham. Hng.. p. 17J38. 

Huddersfleld, co. bor.. rnftg. t. W.lt. Yorks. Eng., 
woollen ond oott. textile*. p. 113,467. 

Hudikivall, spt. Sweden, on Inlet of G. of Bothnia. 
„P- 4.600. 

Hudson, t. Middlesex co.. Mass . U.S.A . p. 8.500; 
also t. cap. Columbia co.. New York. I S A.. 

& . 12.400; also t. St. Croix co., Wisconsin. 
•8.A., p. 3.450. 

Hudson, It.. New York. U.S.A.. flows (350 m.) 
from the Adirondack Ml ns. to New York Har- 
liour. 

Hudson's Bay, Inland era. Canada, area 540.000 
6*1. in.; communicating by iludbon’s Strait (400 
m. long) with Da\is Strait. 

Hue, cap. of Aimain. nr. mill, of Tfu6 It.. Cochin- 
China, royal pal., glass factories, linpt. tr.. t>. 
00,011. (Indian cupital. \». 9.5(H). 

Huehuetenango, c. Guatemala, remns. of anc. 
Huelva, maritime prop. 8.W. Spain, area 3.913 sq. 
m.. mining, vine ami olive growing, ntock- 
ruUIng, flslieries, brandy distillery, etc., p. 
345.724; cap. H.. *pt. on Atlantic, p. 30.443. 
Huorcai-Overa, t. 8.K. Spain. AlinerU prov., in 
mining dist.. p. 17.700. 

Hue&ca, frontier prov. N.E. Spain. area 6.818 f»q. 
m.; great wine and titular tr. with France, p. 
244.803; cap. II.. t. on It. Ibucla. p. 11.760. 
Hughenden, pjI. In Bucks. Kng.. nr. \\ ycoinls*. p. 
xi H. manor, beat of Earl of BeaconslieM. 
Hugh Town, cap . St. Mary's IhE. Scllly Isles. 

Hull, or Kingtton-upon Hull, co. tjor., spt. c.. E It. 
Yorks. Kng.. at bitlux of Jt. Hull. In est. of the 
Humber; Impt. manuf.. and gt. shipping tr.; p. 
313JC0; also c. of Quebec. Canada, on K. opp. 
Ottawa; sawmill*. paper fin torie*; p. 32.700. 
Humber, esty. of U.'h Ouse and 'Trent (30 m. long), 
separating co.'m Yorks and Lincoln. Eng.; fine 
7 in. wide. 

Humboldt Bay. inlet of cut. of California. U K A. 
Humboldt Lake, Nevada, receive*) HuinUddt It. 

In. long). III uriilsildt E. 

Humboldt Mins., range in E. Nevada. U.8.A., nr. 
n “‘"•Pt Inland prov. of China, area 83.380 »j. in.. 
*fi^h0.000- cap. Chang-hha. 

of Cent. Europe, formerly part 
oi Austria-Hungarian Empire; area 35.054 sq. 
??;* 7.840.830; cap. Budo-Fcath, on 11. 

Danube iq.v.). 


Hungerford, mkt. f. Berks, Eng., on Wilts border 
and R. Rennet, p. 9.U30. 

Hunmanby, f. in N.lt. Yorks. Eng. nr. Scar¬ 
borough; p. 3,030. (Norfolk, Eng., p. 2.560. 

Hunstanton, mt. pi. on E. shore of the Wash. 

Hunsworth, urb. dist. ur. Bradford. W.lt. Yorks, 
Eng.. j>. IMS. 

Huntingdon, inland co. W. of Cambridgeshire, 
Eng.; area 359 sq. rn.; mkt. gardg.. fruit-grow¬ 
ing, agr.; p. 56J201. Also co. t. and mun. t«/T. 
same name, on R. Ouse, nurseries, P. 4.108', 
also t. in Fenn.. U.S.A.. car works, i*. 7.600. 

Huntington, f. on Little it.. Huntington co.. 
Indiana, U.S.A.. ry. and wckh! works, p. 13,250; 
also t. on Ohio It.. Calx; 11 co.. \\. Virginia, 
U.S.A., machine works, p. 50.177. 

Huntly, mkt. f. at confluence of Jt/s Bogie and 
Deveron. Al>erdeensh.. fceotl.. i>. 4.579. 

Huntsville, f. in Madison co.. Alabama, U.S.A.; 
cotton-mills, p. 8.018. 

Hu-Pe, proc. China. N. of the Yangt^e-Kiane, area 
71.410 sq. m., p. 21.260.000; cup. Wu-chang. 

Hurdwur. (See Hard war.) 

Hurley, nif. Wisconsin. U.S.A., p. 3.300; also par, 
E. Berks. Eng., on R. Thames; p. 1.4(H). 

Hurllord aud Crookedholm, mining t. of Ayr. Scotl., 
p. 5.320. 

Huron, L. (area 23,610 sq. m.) l>etwcen Canada and 
U.S.A., one of the 5 gt. L.'s of the St. Liwience 
basin; 280 in. long; also vil. in S. Dakota, U.S.A., 
P. 11.250. 

Humir, or Harar, walled t., p. 50.000 in State same 
name. Gaila country, E. Africa; p. (of dist.) 
2 . 000 . 000 . 

Hurst, urb. did., mftg. t. In Lane*., Eng., pt. of 1 or. 
of Ashton-under-Erne. i». 8.073. 

Hurstmonceaux. til. nr. Hastings. Sussex, Eng., 
castle; p. 1 . 610 . 

Hurstpierpolnt, til. nr. Brighton, p. 3.120. 

Husch. mftg. t. in Moldavia; p. 13,500; cathedral. 

Husiatyn, (. in Galicia. Ukraine, nr. Czortkow, p. 
5.750. (mart, p. 8,650. 

Husura, spt. Schleswig-Holstein. Pru**.; cattle 

Hutchinson, c. Kansas. U.S.A.. p. 27.250. 

Huthwalte, urb. dist., Notts.. Kng.. p. 5.092. 

Hutt, t. In Wellington dist.. New Zealand, p. 3.600. 

Huy, t. (fort.) nr. Liege. Belgium, in vine-growing 
dist., p. 15.500. (Liverpool, p. 5,198, 

Huyton, with Roby, urb. did. Dmcash.. Eng., nr. 

Hwang Ho R. (the Yellow B.). I Set Hoang Ho.) 

Hyde. mun. bor., indu-trl. mkt. t. nr. Cheshire, 
Kng . on R. Tame; i». 32.066. 

Hydo Park, f.'s in Norfolk co.. Mass., and Dut- 
c heRsco.. N.Y.. U.S.A.; also subn. dist. Chicago, 
Jlllonols, U.S.A. 

Hyderabad. (Nee Hallerabad.) fin., p. 17.900. 

Hycirla, or Idra, id Greece, off Morca; area 26 rq. 

Hy&res, winter health resort nr. Toulon, dep. Var, 
France, In fruit and flower-growing dist.. p. 
18,490. llycres Isis, in the .Mediterranean 
off H. 

Hyihe, mun. bm. Kent <■*(.. Eng., nr. Folkestone; 
Royal school of musketry, p. 8J97. 

i 

Ibadan, f. In Yoruba country, nr. Lago*. W. Africa, 
p. 131.000. lAmer.. p. 35.000. 

Ibagut, or Ibaqu6, t. dep. Tollma, Colombia, s. 

Ibarra, t. in Ecuador, nr. Quito, p. 4.500; terrible 
earthquake, 1868 . 

Iberia, the name given to Spain by the Greeks, ami 
('*. N. of Spain and Portugal. 

Ica, <-st. drp. Peru; area 6.295 sq. til.. P. 94,000; 
cap. Ica. p. 21.000. 

Iceland, isl. In N. Atlantic ()., 130 in. E. Green¬ 
land; in union with Denmark; area 39,709 sq. 
in., barren and mtnou*. with volcanoes; highest 
pk., Oreftfa Jokiill. alt. 0.109 It., p. 91.690; cap. 
Reykjavik. fS.W. Africa. 

Ichaboe Isl., Brit Eh r»ow. off cst. Namarjuakuid 

Ichang, treaty port, in Hupeh prov., China, on K. 
Yungtse; large tr . i». 148.509. 

Ida, mtn. rnnyr. A*da Minor, highest pk. Garsamn 
(mod. Kos Dagh), alt. 6.749 ft.; also t. in Igara, 
Nigeria. 

Idaho, a N.W. state of U.S.A., Rocky Mtns., and 
ri< li mineral region, area 83,351 h«j. in., p. 
600.000; cap. Boise; also Idaho c. in Bols6 co., 
p. 9.600; and Idaho Spring*, t. In Clear Creek 
co., Colorado. U K.A., p. 3.500. 

Idle, mftg. f. nr. Bradford, W.lt. Yorks. Eng., p. 
7,570; ulao R. Noth)., Eng., trlb. to It. Trent. 
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Idrla, L in Camiola. Jugo-Slavia; quicksilver 
mining. p. 5.890. 

Iasi, or Jed. walled 1. nr. Ancona. Italy, p. 20.850. 

IgLau. I. in Moravia. Czccho-Slov., cigar lactoriea. 
textiles, p. 25.250. 

Iglesiax, t. in Sardinia, Italy, CagUara prov.; cathe¬ 
dral. p. 8 . 620 . 

Iglo, I. Zips, Czechoslovakia. p. 7,970. 

Ik. 11. old prov. Orenburg, U.SAK.. trib. (200 m.i 
of It. Kanin. (long. 

Ike-Aral-Nor, L. Mongolia. Khalhas Terr., 40 m. 

Dei, i.ii. otT N.W. cst. of Kiuslilu, Japan, area 51 su. 
in., p. 37,000. 

Dchester, par. on It. Yeo. Somerset, Eng., p. 
1,030. 

Eetsk, fonnly. Fort Ilct*kaya. Zaschita. /. in prov. 
Orenburg, Russ.; ruck-salt, brine-baths, p. 
13.010. 

Dlord, i<r£). dirt, on Tt. Koding, F.sscx. Eng., bor¬ 
dering on Haiimult Forest: paper mills, photo¬ 
plate works, p. 131.046 ; Ilford (Little) on oppo. 
side of H. Boding. 

Dtracombo, urb. dirt ., coast trot. pi. nr. Barnstaple, 
N. Devon, Eng., p. 0,174. 

Ehava, t. Avelro dist., Portugal; fishery, vine oil- 
lure. p. 13.001). [Balkash. 

Ili 1L. U.8.S.It.. Asiatic, flowing (850 in.) to L. 

Dion, tnl. on H. Mohawk. Herkimer co.. New York. 
U.S.A.. sewing machine mftg.; p. D.750. 

Ilkeston, mun. b"T.. mkt. t. Derbysh.. Eng. manuf.. 
P. 32.S09. 

Dkloy. tirb. dirt., health resort on It. Wbarfe. W.R. 
Yorks.. Eng., p. 0.721. 

IU, li. Alsace. Franco. Mows (100 in.) to the Rhine, 
N. of St rushing. 

IUawaira. fertile dial. N.S.W.. S. of Sydney. 

Illo-et-Vila!ne, «/<*p. N.W. France, on Eng. Chan.; 
area 2.099 s.j. m.. agr.. p. 55M.57 4; cap. Kenton. 

Ilier, It.. Biivaria, rLsing m the Tyrol, trib. <io:s m.) 
of K. Damil**. 

Illinois, nfeito S. of Wisconsin. U.S.A.. named after 
Its prin. 1L. a large trib. i3«)o m.) of 1C. Mivsi-sip- 
I’L artaof ntate 5*1,013 Mg. in.; p. 7.323.000; cap. 
Sprlngtkdd; in*sit i*op. e. Chicago o/.rd. 

Illyria, former mine, dir, of Austria, now Cariisthla, 
i arnlola. und the Ku^O'iiland. 

Ilmen, Ij. govt. Novgoro*!. Ku*s.. area 355sq. in. 

Ilmeuau, summer retort In Thurliigiau Forest. 
Saxe Weimar. (Jenny.; toy mauuf.; p. 12.470. 

Unilnster. urb. dud., mkt. (. on it. Isle. Somerset. 
Lug., p. 2.2.72. 

Iloilo, c/jp. •*! prov. of name name. Patiay, Philip¬ 
pine Isis.; (fCKHiul oil; p. 4*.000. 

Ilsley, l. nr. Newbury. Berks.. Eng., p. 1.240. 

Dnaharu, t. in Japan, nr. Matsuyama, p. 22.M00. 

Imbros, i si. m the .Egeuu Sea; fertile fruit-growing 
dial.; p. 03.000. 

Inca. t. nr. Palmas, id. of Majorca, Spain, p. 7.470 

Inco-in-Makertleld. urb. dirt., mftg. t. adjoining 
\Mgan. Lanc s.. Eng., p. 21.763. 

Inch capo. (,S7* Boil Rock.* 

Inchgarvle. irtt. in F. of Forth. Scot!., where Forth 
Bridge crofwcts. 

Inchkcitb, fort. id. F.of Fortli.ro. Fife. Scotl.. nr. 
Leith. 1 Bothnia. 

Indals-EIf, It. of Sweden, flows (60 m.) to G of 

Independence. t. on prairie. S. of Missouri K.. Jook- 
hoii co.. .Missouri. I S.A., p. 15.000; utoo t. 
Buchanan <•».., low*. L\S. \ . p. 7.(H»o; aUj t. in 
Montgomery ro.. Kansas. t .S.A., P. 12.^50. 

India, the great Asiatic t ‘n>drv. forming an Im- 
IKTtal appanage to the Buttoh Crown, with an 
area of over 1.7oo,0*ju sq. m., and a p. numhrr- 
mg over 3ti0.000.000. 

India. French, pewst -i >ns <»r establishment* **f the 
French Republic cm, the Commandel coast. 
Pondicherry. Kariknl. Yauovan in «)rU<i. Muhe 
on the Malalgir coast. and t_handeniagur In 
Bengal; total area 19*1 *q. rn.. p. J68.5O0. S*-at 
of Colonial govt.. Pondicherry. 

Indiana, slate I>etween Kentucky and Michigan. 
Illinois and Ohio. U.S.A.. area 30.045 *q. m.. p. 
2.930.300; industries. agr.. mini., and mffg.; cap. 
JndlanaiHjlLM on White It., p. 370,000; meat¬ 
packing. 

Indian Archipelago. {See Malay Archipelago.' 

Indian Lake. connected with Hudson It.. New 
York. U.S.A. 

Indian Ocean, extends from 9. of Asia and E of 
Africa to the C. of Hood Hoik? and C. Leeuwin In 
Australia. separated from the Pacific by (ho 
Malay Arch, and Australia. (Florida. L'.S.A. 

In di an River, channel, co.'d Valasla and Bravard. 
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Indian Territory, since 1907 part of the State of 
Oklahoma. The Indian reservations have an 
area of 5 sq. m. and a p. of 119.255. 

Indore, nat. staU. Central India Agency, area 
9,409 sq. m.. p. 1,148.100; cap. c. Iudore, on IL 
Katkl, p. 92.993. 

Indre, dev. Central France, area 2.600 sq. m., p. 

250.535; agr. and Industrl.; cap. Chateauroux. 
Indre-et-Loire, dep. Central France, to the N.W. of 
Indre. area 2.377 sq. iu.. p. 327,743; agr., vines, 
silk factories.; cap. Tour*. 

Indus, H. N.W. India, rises In Tibet, and flows 
(1,800 in.) through Kashmir, the Punjab, and 
Sindh to the Arabian Sea. 

Ineboli, t. nr. Kastainunl. on the N. coast of Black 
8.. Asia Minor; opeu port, good trade iu mohair 
and wool; p. 10 . 000 . 

Ingatestone, sin. t. iu Chelmsford Hundred. Essex, 
Eng., p. 1.150. 

Ingorsoll. /. in Oxford co.. Ontario, Canada, on R. 

Thames; manuf.. p. 5.010. 12.378 ft, 

Ingleborough. mtn. near Set tie. Yorks. Eng., alt. 
Inglewood, post t.'a In S. Australia, nr. Adelaide, 
eo. Clive. Queensland, and ur. New Plymouth, 
New Zealand; aLso mining t. in \ Ictoria, p. 
1.780. 

IngUa, mftg. f. nr. Bologna. Italy, p. 14.750. 
Ingolstadt, fort. Bavarian r. on K. I)anul>e nr. 

Munich; ammunition factories, p. 26.013. 

Ingrow and Hainworth, mftg. dtot. W.R. Yorks, 
nr. Keighley, p. 9.H50. 

Dihambe, or Inhambane, Portuguese t. in East 
Africa. 200 m. N.E. of IXdagfja Bay. p. 7.500. 
Inkorman. ruined t. nr. Sebastoi*.!, In the Crimea, 
Russ.; liattle, 1S54. 

Inn, li. traversing Switzerland, the Tyrol, and 
Bavaria, trib. (320 in.) of It. Danube, theane. 

thfius. 

Innerleithen, (. and health resort on the I>elthen 
Water. Peeblcsli.. Scotland, p. 3.7/7. 

Inncrwick. t. on avurt K. lladdlngtonsh., Scotl., nr. 
Dunbar, p. 6S4. 

Innlskeen. nf. ro. Monaghan. T.F.S., p. 

Innsbmck. nr Inngpmck. cap. of the Tyrol. Austria; 
university and military stronghold. P. 55.550. 

prov., 
in agr. 


5.750. 


P. 


Inowrozla. or Dtowi*azL:v7, t. on Poocn 
i*riivs.; rock, salt, and lrun pyrites; tr. 
pro*l., p. 29.000. 

Insterburg, t. In PriLM., nr. Kunlsgberg; Iron foun- 
dries p. 29 780. Ip. 3.260. 

Interlaken, nI. on It. Aar. cant. Bom. SwlUerl.. 

Diveraiiochy, tlshing r it. nr. Fraserburgh, Ai*t*r- 
decurthire.. Scotl., p. 1.050. 

Inverbervie. 6tirj7A, aj. Kincanllne. Scotl., p. 1/132. 

Invercargill, t. In Southland co.. New Zealand (S. 
M.>; line bldgs., p. 22 . 000 . 

Inverell. t N.S.W.. 383 in. N. of Sydnev. p. 

Invergorden, #p|. on Cromarty Firth. Sc-otl., 

/ % 417 . 

InTerkelthing, vil. nr. Turrif. nanff-h.. Scotl.. t>. 
1.030. also hunjh on FirUi of Forth nr. Dunferm¬ 
line. p. J.9e». 

Icveniess. bnroh and co. t. (p. SCJiSS: tweed and 
cloth industry) of Inverness-shire, Scotl.; area 
(of shire) 4.351 8q. m.. p. 32.0S2; ttoherit* and 
agr. 

Inverurie, bur^hon R. Don. Aberdeensh.. Scotl.,one 
of the Elgin group, p. 4.413. 

Investigator Strait, N. of Kangaroo L*!.. 3. Austra¬ 
lia. 

Iona, id. otT cst. of Mull. Argyltoh.. anc. burial pi. 
of S*^tttoh kings; aLso |»|., pleasure* rent., on 
Hu«Ls4iu It.. New York. U.S.A. 

Ionia, c. of Ionia co.. Michlgau, U.S.A.. on Grand 
K.. In farming regn.. p. 6.500. 

Ionian Isis., grp. In Mediterranean, Indonglng to 
(ireece, total area 905 sq. m.. p. 260.000; 

7 Islands in all: Corfu. Cephalonia. Zante. Santa 
Maura, Ithaca. Paxo and Cerigo; formerly under 
Brit, protection. 

Ionian Sea. that part of the Mediterr. between 
Greece on E. and Italy (ap*l Sicily) on the W. 

Iowa, state l>ctwccn tlio K.’s MLssLssippl and 
Missouri. U.S.A.;area 5.5*68q. in., p. 3,225,000; 
cap. Den Moines, iu centre of o'lal re*gion. Iowa 
c. (university, p. 15.750) stands on the Iowa K. 
(375 m. long, trib. of the Mississippi) in Johnson 
co. Iowa Falls to the name of a town In Hardin 
co.. I., also on the Iowa It. 

Ipck. t. in Kossovo vilayet. Montenegro, the anc. 
seat of the Serbian patriarch, p. 10,160. 

Ipoh. mining centre, Peiuk, Malay Pen., tin and 
marble. 
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Ipswich, co. bor .. mkt. t. and inftg.. Suffolk. Eng., 
on R. Orwell, p. 87,557; also name of mftff. t. nr. 
Brisbane. Queensland; and of vii. lu Essex co.. 
Mass.. U.S.A., p. 5.500. 

iQnalada, t. in prov. Barcelona, Spain; cotton, 
ribbons, chocolate, p. lo.oou. 

Iqulque, or Puerto de Iqulque, /. in Chili, cap. of 
dep. and prov. same name; iodine and nil rate of 
soda trade; p. 37.421. 

Irak, or Irak AJeml, pror. of Centrl. Persia; grain 
growing and carpet weaving; area 138.224 aq. 
m.; the anc. Media; p. 1.000.000; cap. Sultana- 
bad. 

Irak Arabi, dist., Iraq, the anc. Chaldea, watered 
by R.'s Tigris and Euphrates. 

Iran, gt. Asiatic plaltau. embracing Persia. Balu¬ 
chistan. and Afghanistan. 

Irupuata, industrl. I. in Central Mexico, p. 32.000. 

Irawadi. R„ prlnc. R. of Burma, tiows south 
1900 in.) to B. of Bengal. 

Irtoit, t. iu govt Penu, Siberia, Russ.; Ironworks and 
thriving tr.; p.23.500. 

Ireland, ul. lying W. of Great Britain. The whole 
of Ireland—with the exception of theG northern 
counties of Down. Antrim. Londonderry. 
Armagh. Tyrone and Fermanagh, which main¬ 
tain a separate existence under the Crown as 
N. Ireland—Is now embodied lu the Irish Free 
State, with all the power* of a self-governing 
Dominion. Area 32.303 mi. m.. p. (eat.) 4.400.000; 
cap. Dublin (q. r.). Divided Into provs. of Lein¬ 
ster. Munster, Ulster, and Connaught. Indus¬ 
tries ogr. (many sinl. holdings), tbheriea. mil dug. 
rnanuf. 

krigz, t. In Luzon. Philippine Isis.; In (list, pro¬ 
ducing rice, sugar, tobacco, etc.; p. 17.300. 

Irish Sea, that part of the Atlantic Ocean lying 
between Eng. and Wales aud Ireland and S. of 
Scotl. 

Irkutsk, great commercial c. Siberia, on the 
Angara R., styled " the Paris of Siberia." cap. 
of prov. game name; p. 71.000. 

Irlam, ur6. dUt., Lancs. Eng.. p. 12.858. 

Iron Mountain, mflg. f. in Dickinson co.. Michigan. 
U.S.A..OU the Menominee U.. p. 12,000. 

Ironton, cap. of I-awrence co.. Ohio. U.S.A.; blast 
furnaces; p. 10.570. 

Iron wood, c. Gogebic co.. Michigan. U.S.A.; Iron- 
mining; p. 14.000. (1.210. 

lroquoii, vil. in Dundos co.. Montreal. Canada, p. 

IrthUngborough, urb. dut.. Northunta. Eng., p. 
4.715. 

Irtish R., Siberia <1.900 m.>. trib. of It. Obi. 

Uuu, t. on N.E. frontier. Spain, nr. San Sebastian; 
tanning and brandy dUtlllcry; p. 10.100. 

Irvine, burqh (of the Ayr group). Scotl.. nr. mth. of 
U. Irvine; shipbldg.. p. 8.518. 

Irvington, f.. N J.. U.S.A.. p. 00.000. 

I^weu R.. Hows (30 m.) puat Muiichcfttcr to the 
Mersey. |to the Danube. 

I^r R., of Bavaria, flows (105 in.) from the Tyrol 

Echia, ul. in G. of Naples. Italy, area 20 mi. in.. l». 
28.000; fain. mini, baths; Ischia t. has 7.250 
inhab. 

Ischi, u* it. pi. in GmQnden dist., Upi»er Austria, nr. 
the Scliatljerg mtn.; salt works; res. p. 10.250 
1200,0«J0 visitors annually). (Isl.. Denmark. 

fiord (20 m. by 10 hi ). N. side of Zealand 

I^ghcm, inftg. 1. nr. Bruges. Belgium, p. 10.110. 

Dfcre, dtp. In h.K. Frunce. watered by K.’s IsCre 
aud lthdne; area 3.178 aq. m., p. 525.522; cap. 
Grenoble. 

uerlohn, t. In Westphalia. Pruss.; metal Industries. 
Pins, needles, etc.; p. 20.010. 110.250. 

mftg. 1. In prov. Campoliasso. Italy, p. 

Edohan, or Ispahan, pro c. penda (anc. Aspadana), 
^P. Isfuhan c.. former cap. of Persia, on Zen- 
darud K.. p. 80.000. exclusive of Armenian col. 
Of Gulf* on opp. bank of Jt.. with 4.000 inhab. 

I. ou It. same name <1.000 in. long) In 
U.B.8.R., old govt. Tobolsk; famous fair, one of 
the most linpt. for agr. prod. In Hllxula; p. 8.650. 

Hhlnomakl, 1. Ln Japan, on Ishlnoinaki B., p. 
22.000. |gau. U.H.A.. p. 9.200. 

l^hpemlng, t. In the Marquelte Iron dist. of Michi- 
principal trib. of It. Thames. Kng.. mi 
named until its confluence with Thames at 
Dorchester. 

hiduirtrl. t. in Rrnwia. p. 23.500. [Syria, 
or Atexandmta, nA. nr. Antioch. 

R-. °f Penh and Forfar oo.'s Scot.. trib. (40 
«J.) of It. Tay; also It. of Banish.. bcoU., trib. 
U8 UL) of R. IXsvcfoiL 


Islay, isl. of Argyll co.. Scot!.. 13 in. W. Klntyre, 
one of the Inner Hebrides, area 235 sq. in., p. 
7,620. 

Isle Jesus (area 85 sq. m.), In Jesus and IVairie R.'s. 
Quebec. Canada. Igan. U.S.A. 

Isle Royal (40 in. long). In lake Superior. Michi- 

Isle Verte, isl. lu K. St. Lawrence. Queliec, C'unada; 
also t. ou same; cap. of Temlcouata co. 

Isleworth. (See Heston and Isleworth). 

Islington, met. bor . London. Eng., N. of City. p. 
321.712 ; indust rl. ami resident!. 

Ifllip. summer resort, New York. U.S.A., p. 7.300 ; 
also pars. In Oxford uud Northauls. Eng. 

Ismail, f. ou 11. Danube. Bessarabia; fortfd., p. 

86 . 000 . 

Ismailia. f. on L. Tlmsah (Suez Canal centrl. stn.), 
I>ower Egypt, p. (with Port Said) 9.1090. 

Ismld, f. in Asia Minor, the anc. Nlciea. where the 
Nlcene Creed was promulgated. 

Isola Grossa, ul. in Adriatic, off Dalmatian coast 
(27 m. by 3 m.). p. 13.250. 

Ispahan. [Set Isfahan.) 

Issoudun, t. in the Th6ols dep. Indre, France; old 
keep, often l>esieged; p. 15,120. 

Issy, cil. on E. Seine, bubn. to Pari*. Frunce, p. 
12.5(H). 

Issyk-Kul, L. In Itu.<«n. Centrl. Asia; alt. 4.4 76 ft., 
area 2.466 sq. m., drained by It. Chiu. 

Istria, Italy, formerly crown bind of the Cislcithan 
part of Austria-Hungary; area 2.035 sq. ni.. p. 
404.309; include* several i*D. in the Adriatic. * 

Italy, kingdom of S. Euroi>e. an extensive pen.. 
Continental portn. and numerous \n\*. (large.-1 
Sardinia and Sicily). Total area 118.000 sq. 
m.. p. 37.500.000; cap. Rome (q.r.L Exr>ort.s t 
silk, velvet, olive oil. sulphur, fruit, wines, an¬ 
chovies. etc. 

Itasca, L. a source of Mississippi It.. Minnesota, 
U.S.A., alt., 1,575 ft. (ton Water. 

Itchen R., Hants. Eng., flows (25 m.) to Southamp- 

Ithaca, or Thiaka, one of the Ionian Isis.. Greece, 
area 37 sq. m.. i>. 13.500; chf. t. Yatkl; also t. ou 
Cayuga L.. New York. U.S.A.. p. 21,000. 

Itzehoe, l. on It. Stbr. Holstein, Prusa., oldest t. in 
the prov.; good trade; p. 14.000. 

Ivanovo-Voznosen&k, coHon inaiiuf. f. of U.5.S.R., 
old govt. Vladimir. i». 56.000. 

Ivlca, Iviza, or Iblsa, one of the Balearic Isis, in the 
Mediterranean. Spain, p. 24,000; cap. lvicu or 
I-i Ciudad (fort.), p. 7.500. 

Ivinghoe. mkt. t. Bucks. Kng.. p. 1.380. 

Ivory Coast, French W. Africa, colony Ik fween 
Liberia and the Gold Coast; area 121,970 sq. in., 
p. 1.407.030. 

Ivrea, t. on the Dora Baltea. Italy, nr. Turin, p. 
6 .020. 130.120. 

Ivry-eur-Selne. rif. on It. Seine, subn. to Puri*. p. 

Ivybridge, urb. dist.. in Devon, Eng., on R. Ernie. 
nr. Plymouth, p. 1.003. 

Ixelles. f. In prov. Brabant, Belgium, subn. to 
Brussels, p. 60.100. (12.250. 

Ixmiquflpan, t. In Hidalgo State. Mexico, p. (dM.) 

Ixtlahuaca, industrl. f. of Mexico. 60 in. N.W. of 
the cap., p. 14,500. 

Ixtlan, t. in Oajaca State, Mexico; commercial 
and Industrial; P 27.750. 

Izleux, t. nr. St. Etienne, dep. Ixflrc. France, p. 
6.250. Ip. 19.750. 

Izlum. fort, f.on R. Donetz.old Kharkov. U.S S R., 

Izmail. iSrt IstnuU.) I|». 12.H5U. 

Izucar, t. nr. Poi*ocatcpctl. Puebla State. Mexico, 

J 

Jabalpur, or Jubbulporc, t. In CentI. Prov* . India, 
p. 108,973. (m.). trib. of R. Mamiion. 

Jabary, J f. on Bm/lllan and Peruvian frontier (450 

Jabok, H. Syria, affluent of 1C. Jordan (15 in.). 

Jackson, cotton tr. t. Hind* co., MlssUalppl. U.S.A., 
p. 51.04)0; also c. on Grand It.. Jack*on co., 
Michigan. U.S.A., wagon-mkg . p. 55.5(H); uLso 
Iron-wkg. t. In Jackson <x>., Ohio, U.S A., p. 
5.590; also university t. In Madison co., 'iennefi- 
soe. U.K.A.. P. 22.500. 

JackaonvUJe, t. In Duval *»., Florida. U.S.A., on 8t. 
Johu’n It.; large timber, cotton, and cigar out¬ 
put. i». 133.500 (more than half colrd.); nUo t. In 
Morgan co.. Illinois. U.H.A.. collegiate, p. 18.000. 

Jaoobabad. t. In Upper Sind. dhst.. Boml>ay, India; 
mil. and admin, hdqra.. p. 13,500. 

Jacoblna, t. ou llaplcura it.. Bahia, Brazil, p. 
10.900. tAfrica, p. (dint.) 3,904. 

Jacobsdaal, l. on Riat It. Orange Jfrve State, b. 
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Jacobstadt, t. on R. DQna, Courland. Lithuania, p. 

4,950. (of St. Lawrence. 

Jacques-Cartier R., Quebec. Canada (50 m.). trib. 
Jade, or Jahde, estuary of N. sea. Oldenberg. Ger¬ 
many; fine harbr. and entrance to Pruss. naval 
pt. of Wilhelmshaven. 

Jaen, prov. S. Spain, area 5.203 sq. m.; mines, agr.; 

p. 568.052; cap. J., c. nr. Granada, p. 30.135. 
Jaffa, or Jappa (the anc. Joppa), f. nr. Jerusalem, 
Palestine; orange-growing dlst.. p. 45.100. 
Jaffna, or Jaffnapatam, t. on W. cat. of J. LsL. N. 
Ceylon, p. 42,400. 

Jagadhrl, t. Punjab, India, nr. R. Jumna, p. 
12.750. 

Jngerdorf, or Karnow, t. in govt. dlst. same name 
Silesia, Czccho-Slovakla, textiles, p. 15.820. 
Jagganath. (See Juggernaut) 

Jagispur, t Shahabod dlst., Bengal. India, p. 
13.700. 

Jaipur, or Jeypore. native state Rajputana. India; 
area 15.579 sq. m.. p. 2.329.087; cap. J.. a great 
commercl. centre, p. 120.190; also t same name 
in Vlzagapatam (list., Madras Pres.. India, p. 
5.000. 

Jalalnbad, t . S. Cabul R.. Afghanistan, p. 7.500; 
also two t.*s in United Prov*., India, one In the 
Shahjabanpur dbt.. p. 8.500; and one in Muzaf- 
famagar dlst.. p. 7.770. 

Jalapur, U In Gujarat dLst., Punjab, India, p. 
13.200. 

Jalaun, t. United Pro vs.. India, p. 10.250. 

Jalesor, f. United Prove., India, nr. Muttra, p. 
10.500; good tr. 

Jali3Co, state of Mexico; well titnbd., agr., mining; 
area 33,492 sq. in., p. 1.220.100; cap. Guada¬ 
lajara. 

Jallandhar, f. Punjab. India, p. 53.000. 

Jalon, It, in Spain (180 in.), trib. of K. Ebro. 
Jalpaiguri, f.. Bengal, p. 9.000. 

Jamaica, prlnc. ist. of lirlt. \V. Indies, divided into 
three counties, Middlesex. Surrey and Cornwall; 
area 4.207 sq. in., p. 975.000. Exports sugar, 
ruin, spices, coffee. Cap. Kingston (a.p.). Also 
name of t. on Long Island. N. York. U.3.A.; r. 
12.300. 

James Bay, 3. part of Hudson Bay (length abt. 
250 in.). 

Janies R. (or Powhattan). Virginia. U.S.A., flows 
(150 m.) from Blue Ridge to Chesapeake B. 
Jamca Fork, It atlit. of White It. (00 in.), Missouri, 

U.S.A. 

Jamestown, t. nr. Balloch. Dumbartonah., Scott. 
P. 2.200; also cap. of isl. of St. Helena; aLso t. In 
S. Australia, p. 1.250; also dlst, in James City 
co. Virginia, U.8.A., nr. mth. of J.R.. where first 
Eng. perm, settlement was founded in 1C07; 
also c.. In Chautauqua co.. New York, U.S.A., 
summer resort ami inftg.; p. 43.500. 

Jammu, or Jurnmoo, cap. of nat. State of J. In 
Kashmir. N. India, on R. Tavi. p. 35,000. 
Burnt down 1898. but since rebuilt. Jammu 
State (apurt from Kashmir) lias a p. of 1.500.090. 
Janesville, t. in agr. regn.. Rock co., Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.; p. 22 000 

Janglpur, t. orf iihaglraihl It. Murshidabad dist., 
Bengal. India, p. lu.780. 

Janina, or Yanina, cap. vilayet same name, on L. 
Janlna. Greece, famous for embroidery \vk., p. 
18.878. I fabrics, p. 29.000. 

Janiuay, t. In Panay. Philippine lsls.. tine woven 
Jan Jira, uati\c *1. Konlrau dlv., Bombay, India, 
among the W. Ghats, area 324 sq. in., p. 
87.000, ch. t. ifortfd) Jan jira. 

Jan-Mayen, isl. betwu. Spitsbergen and Iceland, in 
the Arctic Oc. 

Jaora, nat. st. Malwa Agency, India, area 591 sq. 

m.; p. 122.000. cap. J. t., p. 23,0oo. 

Japan, insular cmp. of K. Asia. S. of Coma. China 
and As. Russia; consist of Hondiiu. kiu-siii. 
Shikoku, and numerous suilr. t»ls. together with 
Chunen (Korea), Taiwan (Formosa). Uokoto 
(Pescadores) and Karafuto (the Japanese part 
of Sakhalin Is.), total area 260,738 sq.m. Pro¬ 
duces. rice, silk, cotton, tobacco, tea. hemp; 
much mineral wealth, many thriving Industries, 
great commercl. and political enterprise, moun¬ 
tainous (volcanic), total p. 77.005.500, cap. 
Tokio (q. r.). 

Japan, Sea of, portion of Pacific Oc. running be¬ 
tween Corea, As. Russia, and Japan. 

Japura, It. rising In the Andes of Colombia, 8. 
America, ami flowing (1,300 m.) through 
Ecuador and Brazil to i£. Amazon. 
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Jardlne, R. of N. Qneenaland, flowing (23 m.) to 
G. of Carpentaria. 

Jarlsberg, dist. Norway, S.W. Oslo, area (With 
Laurvik) 911 sq. m.. p. 88.246. 

Jaroslav, or Jaroslaw, mftg. t. in Galicia. Poland. 

on R. San; garrison; p. 24.100. 

Jarrow, mun. bor. on R. Tyne. co. Durham. Eng.; 
ahipbldg. Venerable Bede bom here; p. 
32,018. 

Jassy, t . in Rumania, former cap. Moldavia, in 
vineyd. dlst.. active tr. aud raanuf.. p. 70.180. 
Jasz Bcrony, manuf. t . nr. Pesth.. Himgary. p. 

24.000. Ip. 12.020. 

Jatlva, t . prov. Valencia. Spain, fruit, agr. prod., 
Jauor, t. on the Roaring Niesse. Silesia prov., 
Pruss. famous for sausages, p. 14,100. 

JauJa, t. in Junin dep.. Central Peru. p. 15.000. 
Jaunpur, f.. United Provs., India, on the Gumti, p. 
43.000. 

Java, isl. (Dutch poss.) of the Malay Arch.; area 
50.390 sq. m.. p. 30.100.000; mtn9. (many 
volcanic); prod. rice, sugar, cotton, spices, 
coffee; cap. Batavia (q.r.). 

Javana. t. on N. cat. Java. p. 11.120. 

Java Sea, part of the Pacific Oc. between N. cat. 

Java, Borneo and Sumatra. 

Jawalpur, t. on R. Ganges, United Provs., India. 

р. 15.750. (Cracow, p. 10.020. 

Jawomio, mkt. pi. In mining dlst. of Galicia, nr. 
Jaxartos. or Syr Daria, It. of Asiatic Russ., flowing 

I. 450 m. from Thian Shan mtns. to Sea of Ami. 
Jaxt, or Jagst B. of WOrtemberg (80 m.), trib. of R. 

Necknr. (Penu., U.S.A., p. 15.500. 

Jeanette, tor. in nat. gas regn.. Westmorland co., 
Jebel-Akdar, min. 8.W. of Muscat, Arabia, alt. 
6.017 ft. 

Jobel-Hauran, high table-land of Syria (alt 6.000 
ft.), nr. S. of Galilee. [alt. 0,760 ft. 

Jcbel Serbal, min. nr. Horcb, Sinai penin., Syria, 
Jebrall, t. in Transcaucasia, gt. tr. with Persia, p. 

II . 750. (woollen mills, p. 4.1 w. 
Jedburgh, co. f. of Roxburgh. Scot I., on It. Jed, 
Jeddore, fishery t. on cat. Nova Scotia, nr. Halifax, 

P. 2.400. 

Jedo. or Yeddo, old name of Tokio, the Japanese 
cap. 

Jefferson, c. of Jefferson co.. Wisconsin. U.S.A. p. 
4.550; also t. on big Cypress Bayou. Texas, 
U.S.A.. i». 4.000. 

Jefferson City, on the Missouri Tt, Colo co., 
Mi»«ouri. U.S.A., good tr. p. 22.250. 

Jeffersonville, mftg. t. in Clark co.. Indiana. U.S.A., 
on IL Ohio, at the hd. of the falls, p. 12.200. 
Jehlam, dist. In Rawalpindi div. of the Punjab, 
India; area 3.910 bq. m., p. 000.000; cap. J.. 

с. (p. 22.000) on J. R., most W. of the five R/s of 

the Punjab, flowing (450 m.) from Kashmir to 
Join the Chennb. (Palestine. 

Jelioshaphat, famous valley nr. Mt. of Olives. 
Jeisk, t. In N. Caucasia. Russ., in Jelsk B.. Sea or 
Azov; exports corn, linseed, etc., p. 21,900. 

Jekyl Isl., off cat. Georgia. U.S.A., nr. Brunswick; 

separated from the mainland by Jekyl Sound. 
Jemappes, industrl. t. on the It. Haine, prov. 

Ilainault, Belgium, p. 12.750. 

Jena, t. on It. Saale. Thuringia. Germany; famous 
university, p. 48.504. 

Jennah, t. on R. Niger. Sudan. Africa, 285 m. S.W. 

Timbuctoo. p. abt. 10.000. 

Jeremio. srt. of S.W. Haiti, good tr., r. 10.770. 
Jerez de la Frontera, or Xeres, t. nr. Cadiz. Anda¬ 
lusia. Spain, noted for sherry, p. 02.028. 

Jerez do los Caballeros, t. nr. Badajoe. Spain, p. 
9.000. 

Jericho, now Richa, vil. in Jordan Valley. Pales¬ 
tine. Roman and Byzantine remains. 

Jermyn, bar.. Penn.. U.S.A., nr. Bald Mtn.. Lacka¬ 
wanna. p. 3.525. (ney. p. (dlst.) 1.470. 

Jerry’s Plains, post t. In N.S.W., 144 ui. N. Syd- 
Jorsey, largest of Cliaunel Isla. belonging to Britain. 

13 m. W. of French cst., area 45 sq. m., p. 
60,4.j5. Prod, potatoes, fruit, cattle, etc.; cap. 
St. Hellers. 

Jersey City, spt. t. cap. Hudson co.. New Jersey. 
U.S.A.. opp. New York on Hudson It., p. 
318.500. JLmpt. commerce and inauuf. 

Jerusalem, c. of Palestine, 33 m. S.E. of Jaffa, 
2.060 ft. above sea-level, among mtns. between 
Dead S. and Mediterr. The •• Holy City M or 
M City of Peace M of the Jews; anciently called 
M Jehus," many times besieged and captured, p. 
04.000. (P. 8.000. 

Jesmond, N. suburb of Newcaa tie-on-Tyne, Eng.* 
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Jesus XsL ( See Isle Jesus.) 

Jhang, dist. Mooltan div. # Punjab, area 5.702 sq. 
m., p. 400.000. Cap. J„ c., p. (with Maghiana) 
22.115. 

Jhansl. div . of Gwalior, India; area 4.084 so. m.. 
p. 1,110.000; also dist. same name, area 1.507 sq. 
m.. p. 340.000: cap. Jhansl. 

Jiddah, or DJiddah, spt. t. of the Kingdom of Hejaz. 
nr. Mecca, p. 20.000. 

Jimena de la Frontera, t. nr. Cadiz. Spain, p. 8,750. 
Jind, nat. st. of the Punjab. India. E. of It. Sutlej. 
P. 255.000. area 1,232 sq. m.; cap. J.. t.. p. 
7.500. 

Jlzakh, t. in Puss. Cent. Asia, prov. Samarkand. 

good tr.. p. 17.000. (centre, p. 7.770. 

Joachimsthal, t. nr. Carlsbad. Bohemia, mining 
Jodhpur, nat. si. Kajputana. India. N. of Cutch. 
area 34.903 sq. in., p. 1.841.042. Cap. J., c. 
with many flue bldgs., p. 73,480. 

Jogjogarta, Dutch restd. in Java; area 1.200 6q. m.. 
cap. J. c., connected with Batavia by train; 
citadel, with palace; p. 01,000. 

Johanna, isl. of the Comoro grp. In Mozambique 
Channel (26 m. by 18 m.). p. 12.870. 
Johannesburg, t. in the Transvaal. S. Africa, nr. 

Witwatersrand goldflds.; p. 284,191. 

John o* Groat's House, placs nr. the most N.E. 

extremity of Gt. Britain, in co. Ofithncss. Scotl. 
Johnshaven, fishing t HI. co. Kincardine, Scotl.. nr. 
Montrose, p. 1.130. 

Johnson C., in Washington co., Tennessee. U.S.A.. 
p. 26,500; also name of several t.'s in various 
parte of the U.S.A. Ip* 6 .000. 

Johnston, f. In co. Providence. Rhode Isl.. U.S.A.. 
Johnstone, mftg. t. Renfrew*!*., Scotl., on Black- 
Cart R„ nr. Paisley, p. 12.070. 

Johnstown, glove mftg. 1. Fulton co.. New York. 
U.S.A.. p. 10.750; also t*>r. on Conemauah K.. 
Cambria co.. Penn., U.S.A.. immense steel wks. 

_ P- 66,750. 

Johore, or Johor, lndpt. Malayan. slat* at S. end of 
peninsula; area 7.. r >00 ho. in., p. 282.244. two- 
thirds Chinese; cap. Johor Bharu. opp. binga- 
„ Pore. p. 20.000. 

Jolo, t. on S. cat. of Cuba. nr. Santiago, p. 14.500. 
Joliet, t. In Will co.. Illinois. U.S.A., r>\ and mftg. 

centre. p. 43.250. (Quebec. Canada, p. 4.000. 
Jollette, or Industry VU, t. on R. I/Assomptlon. 
Jonkoplng, match mftg. t. on L. Wetter. Sweden. 

P. 29.284. | France. P. 3.730. 

Jonzac, t. on It. Seugne. Clmrente-Inferieure. 
Joplin City, in lead mining regn. of Jasper co.. 

aliiMourt. U.S.A.. p. 33.700. 

Joppa. t.Se* Jafla.) 

Jordan R., famous In Bible hlsty. and one of the 
moat remarkable stream* In the world. 1 lowing 
8 . from Antl-i>el*inon (120 in.) along a sinuous 
course. moHtly l>elow tea-level to the Demi Sea. 
Its rapidity and variant depth render It un- 
navigable, and no f. of any Importance has ever 
been built on It* bunks. 

Jorullo, ujIcuuo in Mkboacan st.. Mexico; alt. 
„ 4.265 ft. 

Joubort, ril. Transvaal. S. Africa, p. 1.770. 

Joux, L„ nr. the Joura canton. Vuud. Switzer- 
land (length 5 hi.), drained by K. Orde. 

Joyce'* Country, intnn. dist. co. Galway. I.r.S. 
Juan de Fuca btroil, ImHwii. Vuucouvcr 1*1. and 
Washington Terr., U.S.A. 

Juan Fernandez, rocky u/. Iielonglng to Chill, in S. 
Pacific O.; area 38 sq. hi. I umoiw a* solitary, 
r*». Alex. Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe). 17U4 9. 
Juba, or Roques R., E. Africa, flown to Indian O.. 

nr. the Equator. I iiean nr. Valencia. 

Jucar R., of K. Spain, flow Ing 250 in. to MedlUrra- 
JucUpula, t. In Mexico, nr. Guadalajara, p. H.l00. 
Judea, H. div. of Palestine In the Roman Period. W. 

of the Jordan and Dead S. and S. of Samaria. 
Judenberg, f. on R. Mur. bt>ria. Austria, p. 4.400. 
Juggernaut, or Jagonath mint called Purli. *pt. of 
Orl»«ia, Bengal, India, famous for It m temple and 
festival of the heathen god VUhnu and hi* 
mounter car; p. 90.000. 

Jugo-Slavla, new sUiU comprising Conner terri¬ 
tories of Serbia. Montenegro. Croatlu, Dalmatia, 
J"**ia, Herzegovina and Slavonia. {.See Serb, 
Croat and Slovene State.) 

Jtduy. prop, of Argentina, area 14.802. p. 00.000; 
, J-; P. 10.000. 

Uie caatermnoxt ratio* In Venctln. 
eartnthia, Carniolu. and Gorz-Gradinka; highest 
, !*• Tcrgh> u . 92194 ft. (C. Farewell, p. 2.620. 

JulU nshisb , sin. in Greenland, 110 m. N.W. of 


Jullundur. (Set Jalandhar.) 

Jumotz, iudustrl. and mining t. in Belgium nr. 
Charleroi, p. 24,750 

Jomllia, mftg. 1. in Spain, nr. Marcia, p. 14.C82. 

Jumna R. (860 m.). chf. trib. of R. Ganges, ri>e« in 
the Himalayas and flows past Delhi and Agni to 
Allahabad. 

Junagorh. native slate Gujarat div.. Bombay, 
India; area 3,283 sq. in., p. 465.221; cap. J.. p. 
36.000. 

Junction City, on Kansas R.. Davis Co.. Kan.w, 
p. 7.400. (settlement in Alaska. I*. 3.1*26. 

Juneau City (formerly Harrisburg), cap. and mining 

Jung Buntzlau, mftg. t. on 1C. Iser. Bohemia, p. 
14.500. 

Jungfrau, min. of the Bernese Alps, Switz.. alt. 
13.761 ft. 

Juniata R., Pennsylvania. U.S.A.. flows (140 in.) to 
the Susquehanna at Petersburg; picturesque 
pcenery; t.. p. 7.660. 

Junin, interior dev. Peru, traversed by the Andes; 
area 23.347 sq. m.. p. 400,000; also l. of Argen¬ 
tina. p. 39.750. 

Jura, min. chn. Switzerland and France (180 rn. by 
30 m.). highest pk\. Mt. Molleson. alt. 6.588 ft.; 
alsodep. E. France, named from the mins., area 
1,951 sq. m.. p. 229.062. Many vineyards. 
Cap. Ixms-le-SauJnlcr; also Isl. off W. coast 
Argyll. Scotl., area 14G gq. in. Sound of J. 
separates the Isis, of J. and Islay ; p. 30 J. 

JurJura, tntn. chn. in Algeria. N. Africa. 

Jurua. (Set Amazon.) (p. 7.500. 

Jutecalpa. t. in Olaucho dep.. Honduras Repub., 

JOterbock (or Juterbogk). industrl. t. nr. Potsdam, 
ITuss.; Swedish victory. 1061; p. 7.750. 

Jutland, pen in. of Denmark, washed by N. Sea, 
Skager Rack, and Cattcgat; area 11.413 s<j. in.; 
flat, low-lying and Infertile; but now being re¬ 
claimed and irrigated, p. 1.498.480. 

Jyhoon. II.. Asia Minor, rising la Mt. Taurus, and 
flowing to G. of Ibkanderun. 

K 

Kaagoe, or Kaako, isl. of Norway. In Arctic O.. N. 
of Lyngen Fiord. 

Kabansk. 1. In Transbaikalia. E. Siberia; thriving 
Kussri. tr. centre; p. 8.0U0. 

K&blnda, C. In Portuguese W. Africa, on coast of 
Kabinda dist.. N. of Congo estuary. 

Kabul, cap- of K. prov. and of Afghanistan, on 
Kabul U.. S. of the Hindu Kufch. 0.900 ft. above 
sea; cstlm. p. 150.000. 

Kabul R. (270 in.), flowing through Afghanistan to 
the Indus in the Punjab. E. of 1’cslmw.ir. 

Kadi, l. In Baroda Slate, India; iudustrl. and 
commercl. p. 17.760. 

Kadiak Isl., Uie largest isl. (On m. long) of Western 
Alaska In the N. Bacilli*; fur trading and ex¬ 
tensive salmon llshg. and canning. Chf. settle¬ 
ment St. Paul, on Ubiiiiuk B.; p. 1,820 (one- 
third Eskimo*). 

Kudina, t. nr. Wallaroo. S. Australia, p. 2.000. 

Kaflu, fort. Russian t. in the Crimea, p. 12.200; 
also K. African Slate (sometimes culled Gomara- 
hind) S. of Abyssinia. cap. Bonga. 

Kuflraria, extensive diet, of Cai»e of (Jood Hope, S. 
Africa, comprising Grimm laud East, Tembu- 
land. Transkel. and Pondolund. 

Kafir i*Uin. tract of country lie tween Oil tml and 
Afghan terr., S. of the Hindu Kush, iieoplcd l>y 
tabt. 020,000) Katllrs, mainly of the Siah Posh 
(or black-robcd) trllie. 

Kagoshima, spt. at S. end of Klu-Siu isl., Japan; 
ft. tr.; p. 92,300. 

Kalapoi, coast t. nr. ChiisU hurt h. New Zealand, p. 
1.910 

Kal-fong.r. on TToang-Ho. Ho-imn.Chlnn.oncof tho 
most line, cities In the empire; p. alsmt 95,000. 

Kuikonia. t. on coast of New Zealand (S. Isl.), 106 
in. N.E. of Christchurch, p. (dist.) 1.800. 

Kalrwan, holy e. of the Moluiinuicdatis, 80 in. 
H.8.K. of Tunis. N. Africa; foundeil circa 
a. ik 670 ; magnlilccnt inos-iue; p. (c*t.).25.000. 

Kaiserlautern. mfig. t, nr. Mniiiihelin. liavarki; gt. 
Iudustrl. activity; p. 65,707. 

Kalxer Wilhtlrn Canal, omnis tlng Kiel with tho 
i lit In of It. Ells*, opened 1 *d5. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Isis., hub. group in the Antarctic, 

I belonging to (iralmiu i^and. 

Kalxer Wflhclm’s Land, former German protect 
New Guinea (uuw Brit.), area 72,000 sq. ill., p. 
120.000. 
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Kalach. Cossack t. on R. Don. 8.E. Russia; gt. tr. 
res.; p. (much Increased by visitors In summer) 
9,750. 

Kalalat, t. on R. Danube, opp. Wldin. Romania. 
P. 5.010. 

Kalahari Desert, crt. Infertile tract (alt. 3.700 ft.) of 
S. Cent). Africa, between the Orange K. and the 
Zambesi; area 200,000 sq. m.; inhabited 
chiefly by Bushmen and mainly comprised in 
Becluutnaland Protectorate. 

Kalahasti, t. in N. Arcot dist., Madras Pres.. India, 
p. 10.050. 

Kalamata. b in the Moral. Greece, nr. Sparta: silk 
Industry, olhe oil export; p. 20.592. 

Kalamazoo, cap. K. co.. on K. It, (200 m. Ion*), 
Michigan, U.S.A.; inanuf., college; p. 55.220. 
Kaiamito Bay. Rlack Sea. W. cst. Crimea. 

Kalat, rap. Baluchi*tun; fortifd.; alt. 0.780 ft.; p. 
9,000. 

Kalbe, f. on R. Saale. Prufwn. Saxony, p. 9.750. 
kaJo VNator, R. co. Roxburgh. Scotl. (20 ui.) trib. 
of It. Icvlot. 

/ ort * f - In I’eoUill. China, nr. the Great 
\>n!l; large tr. in tea; p. 72.000. 

Kalgoorlie. (. nr. Coolgurdie. in goM-tleld dlst. \V. 
Australia; p. 7.808. 

Kallsz, goit. Poland, adjng. Prussia; ngr.. cattle 
breedg.; ch. t. K.. in the valley of the Pro*ua; 
linen factories; p. 4 1.753. 

Kalk. b in the Rhine prov., Prussia, adjng. 

(.«»logne; iron and < hem. wka.; p. 24 . 010 . 

Kalmar, fort. c. on the Baltic cst. of K. dlst., 
Sweden, opp. (Hand 1*1.. p. 17,087. fLoheia. 
Kamanin Isl (Brit.) in Red 8.. Arabia, nr. 
Kalmyk, or Kalmuck Steppe, rawrvatn. of Kal¬ 
mucks in \\ . Caucasia; area 38.440 s«i. p 
over 120,250; tithing und cat tit-rearing 
Kalna, t. on Bhaglruthi. It. Rardwan dint.. Bi-ncal, 
India, p. 11,500. 

Kalpl or Calper. mffg. and tr. f. In Jalaun dlst.. 

United 1 rovs India, on R. Jumna, p. 15.000. 
Kalusz^b mi it. 1-onuilcza, Galicia, large salt wks.; 

\r . (*d. Ir.; p. 14.100. 

Kal>an, .npf. Pinna dLst., Bom I my Pres.. India; 
Kama R L.S s.lt. <1.400 m .,. trib. of It. Volga, 
which if Joins S. of Kazan. 

KamaJoubo, ]:. of C'entl. Africa, trib. of the Congo; 

also native t. on banks of Maine. p. 6,200. 

Kamun. t. in Bhartpur State. Rajputana.’India, 
nr. Mnttre; p. 14.750. 

Kamchatka. (.So Kamschntka.) 

Kumenskaya. I. on N Donets It.. T.S.S.K.. In 
colliery dlst.; p. 26 . 000 . 

Kameiu. b on Black Bister It., nr. Dresden. 

Saxony, cloth inanuf.. p. 8,600. 

Kamerun. (Sr? Cameroons.) 

Komlenlcc, or Komenets Podolsk, t. in Podolla. 
Ukraine, nr. Rumanian frontier; thriving 
Indust.; p. 39.100. 

Kamishin. mftg. (. on If. Volga. Saratov govt.. 

k»H.. P. 1H.U50. (p. (dint.) 3.020. 

Kamloops, tr. pari Brit. Columbia, on Penny's R.. 
Kiunoiiraska. t. cup. K. co.. Quebec. Canada, on lb 
M. Imwrenee. p. . ISO. ' Iprov.. p. 19.750. 
Kampen, mftg. f. on It. V-scl, Holland. Overysael 
Kiimrup. i/id. in Bnihmapiitra vnli. div., As*avn a 
Brlr. India; art a 3.000 sq. in., i* 598.000; cap. 

(•auimt I. 

Kamchatka. jvuin. on N.K. Ada. pt. of U.S.9.R., 
old govt. Primorsk.; area 465.037 sq. m.; mti L s. 
wlili volcunoea (KhichcvskaJa. alt. 16.512 ft.) 


in u«*li mineral wealth, fisheries on coast, climate 


K. 


•Id. wet and foggy; cap. Bctropavlovsk on 
cvi .. good roadstead; p. 0.500. 

Karuthi, or Knmptl, t. in Nagpur dlst.. Cent). 
Prov-*.. India, on It. Kanluui. nr. Nagpur c., 
liuqr*. of mil. dlst. and busy tr. cent., p. 45.760. 

Kamyshin, (. on R. Volga. old Saratov govt.. 
U.S S it.; Hldpping tr.. p. 19.750. 

Kanara. nr Canara, N. and S.,di/N. of India. N. K. 
Is in liomlmy (Konkau div.). area 3.910 sq. ni.; 
i». 156.000; di*t. lutqrs. Knrwar. S. K. Is attached 
t*> Madras, and 1 uls its hdqrn. at Mangalore, area 
3.902 sq. in., p. 1.200.120. 

KanauJ, anc. r. nr. R. Ganges. Farukliabnd dlst., 
shrine of Rajah Juipal. and mag. iiius«iue, i 

Ranazava. ' r. rmv. Kaca. Hon.hlu, Japan; 
thriving ind.. and gt. tr.. p. 158.637. 

Kandahar. pror. Afghani-tun. mtn*.. p. over 11 
null.; cap. K. c. (largest in A. and former scat 
of gov.), n r 3.400 ft.. 370 m. from Herat on 
P. 31,500. 
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Kandy, t nr centre of Ceylon, very beautiful. hD- 
toricnl and prosperous; many fine temples and 
tombs of K. kings, formerly the cap., p S° ooh 
Kano. 6or McKean co.. Penn.. U.S A.^naL^ 
regn., p. 6,200. fn q joa 

Kanefl, or Kanlofl. t. on R. Dnieper. Kiev. Uterine! 
Kanem. d wf. of Sudan. Iwrdng. on L. Chad. 
Kangaroo Isl., off cst. of 8. Australia, area 1 070 
e<i. m.. p. 4.000. 

K “‘ojH) 0 1> “ ,Jab ' Indla: cap ‘ K - (or Nagarkot). 

Kanisa. ludustrl. t on R. Tbeiss. co. Bac. Hungary, 
f • aL ^^ a Ky <or Croat) Knnlsa. mkt. t. 

|® Trans-Danubn. co. of Znla. Hungary, p. 

Kimkakei R Indiana and Illinois. D.S.A.. trib. 

iTii° ot U.; also t. on same in 

Illinois, p. 21.000. 

Kano, t, of Sokoto. Sudan; cloth dyeing; p. 30.000. 

t aU "• °,( ? ,l * ,ouri « • C.S.A, area 
81..74 s»i. m.. allied the "Sunflower State"; 

Topeka** 8 0 * aild rattening * lK 1.852.000; cap. 

Kansas City. Jackson co.. Missouri. T.S.A.; great 
live-stock mart. p. 400.000; adjoins Kansas City. 
Avyaiidotte co.. Kansas, meat packing centre, 
p. 124.000. [ n 8 75H 

Kansk. U.S.S/R. f Venl.seisk. E. Siberia, on the Kan! 
Kan-Su, most N.W. pror. China, area 125.450 9 q, 
ni., P. 3,810.000; cap. Lanchow. 

Kanturk. mkt. (. In co. Cork. I.F.8.. p. l.ftflO 
Kanum.c. of Little Tibet, on the Upper Sutlej R.; 

KapndwanJ, fort.' t. Kolra dist.. Bombay Pres.. 
India; p. 15.500. 

Knpoffwar, InduRtrl. f. in wheat-growing dbt.. 
Light oo.. nr. Adelaide. 8. Australia, p. 3.000. 
Kapurthala, nat. stat< In the I^injab. India, area 
030 sq. in., p. 284.070; cap. K.. p. 19.000. 
Karachev, old t. in govt. Orel. Russ.; hemp fac¬ 
tories and oil work*, p. 17.000. 

Karachi, or Kurracheo. *pt. c. Sindh prov.. Bom- 
l>ay. India, oil the Indus delta; thriving trade, 
p. 216.781; cap. K. dlst. 

Karakorum Mtns., separating E. Turkestan from 
Kashmir, highest pk\ Dai^ng (28.278 ft.); also 
name of two anc. cities In Mongolia. 

Kara Sea, E. of Noia Zemhla in Arctic Ocean 
Karauli. or Kerowee, nat. tt qU Rajputana agency. 
India, area 1.242 sq. in., p. 133.730; cap. K.. t.. 
p. 24,500. |Thet>e*. ruined temples. 

Kamak, rif.. Up. Egypt, on Nile, the site of anc. 
Karollnenthal, f. suburban to league, Bohemia 
inanuf.. p. 24.000. Kai»e Colouy, 8. Africa.. 
Karoos, extensive plains 1>etween mtn. rangi^. 
Kars. fort. c. Georgia. Transcaucasia, taken from 
the Turks, p. 21.000. 

Kasanllk, f. nr. Adrianople. Thrace, captured at 
the Hurrendcr of the bhipka Bans in 1878 from 
the Turks; famous for attar of roes; p. 21.260. 
Kaschau, or Kositzo. c. Czecho-Slovakia; com- 
• inerclal centre. Gothic cathedral; p. 29.000. 
Koshan, prov. Bersia. lietween Isfahan aud Kuin; 
cup. c. In the plains, exerting silk and rose¬ 
water. p. 30,000. 

Kashgar, commercial r. of Chincso Turkestan, p. 
80.000; also R. tlowing 500 m. in E. Turkestan 
to the \ arkund. 

Kashmir, Indian nat. state. (Sr? Cashmere.) 

Kasia, famous lib nr. Garakhpur. India; Budd- 
. bbtlc remains. 110,700. 

Kasimov. 1. In old govt. Kazan. U.8.S.R., p. 
Kassala. f. nr. Atl«ira R.. Sudan, p. 7.500. 
Kastamuni. or Costombone. f. on Karu-Su. Asia 
5Ilnor; cap. of Turki-h vilayet same name; 
gnat commercial centre, p. 40.750. 

Katahdin, mtn. nr. Augusta. Maine. U.8.A., alt. 

6.385 ft. (KamalomlMi and Luapala U.’h. 

Katanga, mining dist. In S. Centrl. Africa, botwn. 
Kathiawar, or Katt>-war. rnnin. within the Gujarat 
div. of Bombay. India; suffered in famine of 
1890“ 1900. (Col. 

Kathlamba, or Qnathlomba. mtn. range In Capo 
Katoomba. f. in Blue Mountains ilt. Sydney, 
N.S.W., tourist report; p. 11,000. 

Katrine. Loch. S.W. Berthsh.. Scotl.. on R. Telth. 

8 ni. long; principal source of Glasgow* water 
supply; beautiful scenery. 

Kattowltx, t. In ITussia, prov. Silesln; ironwks. and 
colly, dist.; p. 36.2(H). 

Kaukauna. industrl. f. nr. L. \Vinncl»ago. Wiwron- 
*in. U.8.A., |». 6.650. fp. 5.750. 

Kaunal, one of the Sandwich Isis., area 543 sq. m.» 
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Kavala, or Oavalla, t. In Greece, on B. of Kavala; 
great tobacco preparing and exporting centre: 
P. 22.964. 

Kawakawa, mining t. New Zealand, (nth. Isl.) on 
Hoklanga R.. p. 3.010. 

Kazan, old govt., U.S.S.R., at confl. of Volga and 
Kama; area 24.610 aq. id., p. 2.600.000; mainly 
agr.. cap. K. (p. 105.300). Inipt. tr. centre for 
E. U.S.S.U., Turkestan. Bokhara, and Persia; 
soap and candle factories. 

Kaavln, t. in Irak-Ajemi. Persia; good transit tr.; 

P. 35.000. IU.S.A.. p. 8,600. 

Kearney. Industrl. HI. Buffalo co.. Nebraska, 
Kearny, f. N.J.. U.S.A.. p. 42.000. 

Kearsage, mftg. f. nr. Bolton. Lancs. Eng., p. 
v.500. 

Kearsley, urb. did ., Lancs. Eng., p. 9,736. 
Kecskemet, thriving industrl. I. nr. Budapest. 
Hungary, p. 72.708. 

Ked&rnath, place of pilgrimage. Ganvhal dist., 
India, famous temple. 

Kedirl, pror. in Java on S. coast, p. nearly 
1.000.000; cap. K.. t.. p. 6.200. 

Keaoe, or Kedu. Dutch settlement nr. centre of 
Java. cap. Megalung. 

Keeling Isis., called also Cocos and Cocos K. Isis., 
coral grp. in Indian Oc.. included In Straits 
bettleinents govt. Here the German raider 
Kmden " was destroyed by the Australian 
cruiser " Sydney " in 1914. 

Keen. Mt. # nr. Ballater. in co.'s Forfar and Aber¬ 
deen. Scotl.. alt. 3.077 ft. (U.S.A.. p. 14.000. 
Keene, mftg. c. in Chester co.. Now Hampshire. 
Keeper, mfn. In co.Tipperary, nr. Newi*»rt. I P S.. 

alt. 2.205 ft. (York. U.8.A.. p. 4.00U. 

Koesevllle, til. on Au Sable R., Clinton co.. New 
Keewatin, did. Canada. N.W. Terr., chiefly 
Imrren lands." 

Kowgorth, t. on R. Soar. nr. Loughborough. 

Lelcestersh.. Eng., p. 2.780. 

Kehl, t. on K. Rhine, Baden, opp. Strusburg, p. 
3,500. 

Keighley, mtm. 6or., mftg. t. nr. Bradford. W.K. 

Yorks. Eng., p. 40.440. (agr. (list., p. 6.0S2. 
Ke th, t. on R. Isla. Banff. Scotl., mftg. iinlustr., In 
Kelat, or Khelat, native state of Baluchistan, area 
73.278 sq. in., p. 328.802; cap. K .. p. 15.001). 
Kells, mkt. t. on It. Blackuater. co. Meath. I.F.S.. 
P. 2.240. 

KClso. t. on It. Tweed. co. Roxburgh. Scotl.; 

hahlng tackle making, p. 4219. 

Kolung, treaty port on N. coast of Formosa, bom¬ 
barded by French. 1HH4. 

Kelvin, R. of Scotl.. Ilows 121 in.) S.W. to the Clyde 

at Partlck. 

Kempiton. urb. dirt., Bedford. Eng., p. 5290. 
Kcmpton, i. Tasmania. 28 m. N. Hobart. i>. (dist.) 
».W>0. (1.850. 

HI. Kent. Eng., nr. Seven oaks. p. (dl>t.) 
Ken, or Kayan, H. of India, United Provs.. flows 
J230 m.) to the Jumna; also K. of Scotl.. co. 
Kirkcudbright, trib. 128 in.) of R. Dee. 

Kenaal, or Kirkby Kendal, mun. bor.. mkt. t. on fhe 
River Kent. co. Westmorland. Eng . p. 15275. 
Kendrapara, l. In Bihar and Orb*a. India, p. 
.. 17.000. 115.750. 

Keneh, c. tr. centre. Upper Egypt, on Jt. Nile. p. 
Kenya Colony and Prot., the new name for British 
K. Africa <</.c.). 

Kenia, or Kenya, min. In Kenya Col., alt. 18.200 

Kenilworth, urb. did., mkt. I. nr. Leamington, War- 
wlcksh., Eng.; ruined castle; p. 7£92. 

Kenmare, i. on R. Blackwater. co. Kerry. I.F.8.. 

6 - 1.290; Kenmare R.. or B. (28 in.). Inlet o: 
erry coaat. l y 8 

lumnebec, it. Maine, U.K.A.. Hows (2(81 in.) froir 
Mouachead L. to the Atlantic*. IK. Thame* 
Konnett It., WUU and Bucks. Eng., trib. (44 in.) ol 
H. suburb. London. Eng. 

Ikenoiha, mftg. t. cap. of K. co.. \\ kconsln. U.K.A. 
w^l 11 V of L. Michigan, p. 51.250. (Eng 

junta] Green, <iuf. 51lddlc*ex. subn. to London 
Kemirigtom bor. ol W. 1/mdon. Eng.; malnl> 
HOMi COZiUlnj| Palace and Gardens, p 

Westmorland. Kng.. flows 20 m. past 
ivendal, to Morcambe 15.; a iso maritime co. ol 
Zrv'tf’} aTtu «KI- m..p. 121*M5\ agr., 

5 hop and cherry growing. 

5™??* T S wn « «*KU. Industrl. did. N.W. London 
n ou ***> 1^'thn co., Ohio, U.S.A.; 


Kent’s Cavern, bone cave nr. Torquay. Devon. Eng., 
650 ft. long. 

Kentucky, E. Centl. d. in the Mississippi basin, 
U.S.A.; area 40.181 sq. m.. 2.580.000; agr.. 
mining and manuf.; cap. Frankfort; large c. 
Louisville, at falls of Ohio. Kentucky R. flows 
(350 in.) from the Cumberland Mtns. to the 
Ohio. 

Keokuk, industrl. c. cap. Lee oo. f Iowa. U.S.A.. on 
the Mississippi It., p. 15.200. 

Keracg, I. on London R.. Victoria, p. 1.670. 

Kerbeia, I. in Bagdad vilayet. Iraq, a place of 
Pilgrimage, the sacred c. of the Shiites, p. 65.000. 

Kerguelen Land, or Desolation Isl. (90 m. long), an 
uninhabited isl. in the Southern Oc., claimed by 
France. 

Kerkenna Isis., grp. in G. of Cabes. E. of Tunis. 

Kerkuk, I. in Mosul vilayet. Iraq; mart for Arab 
horses, p. 10.500. 

Kermadec Isis., grp. (Brit.) in S. Pacific Oc. 

Kerman, prov. of Persia, on P. <;.; area 9.052 sq. 
__ in., p. 610.000; cap. Kerman Ghirdjun, p. 30.000. 

Kermanshah, inov. of Persia, S. of Kurdistan, p. 
400.500; cap. K.. p. 35.000. 

Kerry, maritime co., I.F.S.. prow Munster; area 
1,816 sq. in.. i>. 158.000. cap. Tralee. 

Kertch, spt. on K. Strait, old govt. Taurida. 
U.S.S.R.; mineral balRs, wheat export, p. 31 .(HK). 

Kesteven, die*, of Lincoln co.. Eng., embracing 
Stamford and Sleaford iq.v.), 

Keswick, urb. dist ., mkt. f. nr. I,. Derwent water, 
Penrith dlv„ Cumberland. Eng., on K. Greta, p. 
4.635. 

Kctcho. or Kcsho. (Set Hanoi.) 

Kettering, urb. did., t. (mkt. and mftg.) Northants, 
Eng., p. 31220. 

Kew, jwr. on K. Thames. Surrey. Eng.. opp. Brent¬ 
ford; contains Kew Gardens and Royal (H>ser- 
vatory. p. 0.500; also township near MelUmme, 
Victoria, p. 16.020. 117.200. 

Kcwanee, I. In Henry co.. Illinois, U.S.A., p. 

Kewaunaw Bay, Michigan, U.S.A., Inlet of L. 
Superior; K. Point, promontory on same. cop|>er 
mining dist. (Arch., total p. 18,000. 

Key. or Ke Isis., group W. of Aru I.mI*., in Malay 

Keyscr, til. on New Creek. Mineral co., W. Vir¬ 
ginia. U.S.A., p. 6.250. 

Key West, cap. Munro co.. Florida. U.S.A., on sm. 
IkI. hftine name; nuval etn. and cigar factories; p. 
12 . 000 . 

Khabarovsk, cap. c. Amur regn. U S.S.R., and of 
Khaliarovsk dlv. of game; impt. mil. centre; 
cathedral; p. 21.750. 

Khaibar, or Khybcr, difilcult mtn. pass U-tween 
the Punjab and Afghanistan, commanding route 
from Peshawur to Kabul, tmvented by Alexan¬ 
der the Great and by two Brit expeditions. 

Khairagarh, nut. ft. Chatisgarh dlv.. Cent. Provs., 
India, area 910 mi. m . p. 136.770. 

Khairpur, nat. ft. Sindh prow. Bombay. India, area 
0.050 sq. m.. p. 193.152; cap. k.. t.. on canal nr. 
R. Indus; p. 6.450. 

Khaxngaou, I. In Akola di-t., Berar. India, p. 
10 . 000 . 

Khandiva, I. In Nimar dist.. Cent. Provs.. India; 
Jain and other temples; gd. tr.; p. 16,5oo. 

Kiiar. nn. fertile pruv. Persia; the aue. Choara; p. 

10 . 000 . 

Klmrkov, a govt, of Ukraine In basin of R.’ii D<in 
and Dnlei>er; area 21.011 sq. in.; mainly agr.; 
cap. K.. gt. c. on R. Donets; university, cathe¬ 
dral, Impt. com. and Ind.; p. 258.360. 

Klmrput, t. In Meuiuret-el-Azlx. Armenia; old 
castle. Armenian atrocities, 1*95; p. 20.050. 

Khartum, cap. of Anglo J^g> ptian Sudan, at union 
of While and Blue Nile; p. 23.083; the Sir«lar'8 
palace and the (ioidon College are alsiut a mile 
N.K. of this, und the latter staicls where Gordon 
fell hi 1885. City taken from the MahdJsts by 
I>jrd Kitchener In 1898. 

Khail and Jointla Hills, dist. In Assam, Brit. 
India; area 0.041 aq. in.; p. 200,000. ildqrs. 
Shillong. 

Khatmandu, cap. of Nepaul kingdom, on R. Vlsh- 
iiuinati; picturesque arxhlteeturv; line, carved 
woodwork; gnat trude; p. (ebt.) 50,000. 

Khelat. (See Kolat.) 

Khcnon, In Ukraine. Block Sea cwt.. area 27.523 
Ml. in., p. 3.55U.OOO. Prolific grain-growing 
dist.. cap. K.. c., p. 76,000. Cb. t. Odessa (r;.t’.). 

Khlngan. (jt. and Little, mtn. rang/s, Mongolia and 
Manchuria, beparuUng the plateau from the 
plains. 
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Khiva, prov. of Cent. Aida. formerly a Khanate 
under Russian vassalage, occupying the delta of 
the Anlu Daria. Area 24,310 sq. m., p. 510,438; 
cap. K., c. (fortified), 235 m. W. of Bokhara, 
p. 12.750. [tr. centre, p. 30,550. 

Khojend, l. on Sir Daria. Russ. Turkestan; tmpt. 

Khokand, disL t. prov. Ferghana. Cent. Asia; con¬ 
tains palace of the old Khans; exports silk and 
cotton; p. 80,000. 

Kholm, t. in Poland, nr. Lublin: gd. tr.. p. 20.220. 

Khorassan, great pror . Persia. S. of Khiva and W. 
of Afghanistan; area 105,230 sq. m., p. 1,000,000; 
cap. Meshed (q.v.). 

Khurja, t. in Bulandshahr dist.. United Provs., 
India; active tr. centre; new Jain temple; p. 
31.200. 

Khuzistan, or Arabist an, fertile pror. of Persia, at 
head of P. Gulf; area 39,000 sq. m., the anc. 
Susfana; chf. t. Shuster. 

Kiang-Si, inland prov. China. 8. of the Yangtze 
Kiang, area 09.480 sq. ra„ p. 10.255,000; cap. 
Nunchang. 

Kiang-So, maritime pror. China, exports much silk; 
area 38,600 sq. in., p. 15.3SO.OOO; cap. Nanking. 

Kiania, spt. N.S:W„ 02 m. S. of Sydney; p. (dist,) 
8,747. fsuia. China. 

Kiaochow, 71., inlet on S. side of Shantung Penin- 

Kicking Horse Pass, over the Rocky Mtns., Brit 
Columbia. 

Kidderminster, mun. bor.. carpet mftg. t. In Wor- 
cestersh., Eng., p. 282)14. 

Kldsgrovo, urb. dist., mftg. t. in Staffordah., Eng., 
P. 92*37. 

Kidwelly, mun. bor., Carmarthen, Wales, p. 3.181. 

Kiel, spt. Schleswig-Holstein, ITuss., Germany’s 
chf. naval port on the Baltic, ehipbldg. and allied 
industries, p. 205,330. 

Kielce, govt, in S.W. Poland, mineral and agr., 
area 3.896 sq. m., p. 2,537,127; cap. K., t., 
factories, p. 41.357. 

Kiev, o(/vt. of Ukraine, rich In minerals, area 
19,600 sq. m., p. 4.500,000. agr. and mftg. In¬ 
dustries; cap. K„ c. on the Dnieper, sugar tr., 
P. 245.0(H). 

Kilbarcban, /. nr. Glasgow, Rcnfrew-sh., Scotl., 
indust ri. p. 3.000. 

Kilbride, E. t t. K. J-anark, Bcotl., p, 2.C58. 

Kilbride, W., i. nr. Ardrossan, Ayrshire, Scotl., p. 
1,040. 

Kilburn, N.W. suburb of London. Eng. 

Kildare, inld. co. Leinster prov., I.F.S., area 654 
sq. in., p. 67,120; also mkt. t.. cap. of foregoing 
co.. p. 1,180. Close by in the famous racecourse, 
the Curragh of Kildnrc (q.c.). 

Kilimanjaro, min., volcanic. E. Africa, highestpk. 
in the cont.. alt. 10.700 ft. 

Eilkee, tcof. /•(. co. Clare. I.F.S., p. 1.C20. 

Kllkeel, spl. And fishery t. co. Down, N. Ireland, p. 
1,460. 

Kilkenny, inland co. Leinster prov., I.F.8., area 
790 6(i. in., p. 74.5uo; cap. K., L on It. Nore 
P. 10,520. 

Kilkioran Bay. large and intricate indent ., on Gal¬ 
way cat., l.F.S. 

Killala, spl. on K. Bay. co. Mayo. I.F.S., p. 785. 

KiJlarney, industrl. 1. In co. Kerry. I.F.S.. p. 

O. 410. KiHarney, Jakes of. Lower. Middle, and 
Upper, all celebrated for their beauty: aitrac- 

^ tlve tourist resorts. 

Klllary Harbour, inlet between co.'s Galway and 
Mayo, l.F.S. 

Killlecranklo, Passof. rertlish.. Scotl.. on R. Garry. 

Kilmainham, W. suburb of Dublin. l.F.S. 

Kilmalcolm, hydroinithic resort ou Gryfo Water, 
Kenfrewsh., Scotl., p. 6 , 402 . 

Kilmarnock, ry. centre and buroh of the Kilmar¬ 
nock grp. on K. Water, Aymh.. Scotl., carpet 
factories, textile and ironworks, p. 36,303. 

Kiluiore, t. nr. Melbourne, Victoria, p. (dist.), 
1.790. 

Kilpatrick, Now, vil. on It. Clyde, Dumbartonsh., 

Scotl.. p. 2S.8S6. 

Kllnisb, if j>t. S.W. Clare, on R. Slmnuon. I.F.S., 

P. 3.820. (quarries, p. 10 , 047 . 

Kilsyth, burgh of Stlrllngsh.. Scot)., whinstone 

Kilwinning, i. ou It. Garuock, N. Ayndi., Scotl., p. 

8,361. 

Kimberley, t. on Vaal P... C. of Good Ilope. S. 
Africa, centre of Griqualaud West, diamond 
mining dist.. p. 30.320; also industrl. suburb of 
Nottingham. Enir.. p. 5.550; also gold-field dist. 
in est Australia, and sin. L'a In S. Australia 
and Queensland. 
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Kincardine, or the Means, E. maritime co, Bcotl., 
between Forfar and Aberdeen; area 383 sq. m.; 
agr. and fishing; p. 39J64: co. t. Stonehaven. 
Kinder Scout or The Peak, min. in N. Derbyah., 
Eng., alt. 2.080 fL [ford-on-Avon. p. 1.230. 

Kline ton, mkt. I. in Warwicksh., Eng., nr. Strata 
King George’s Sound, West Australia; fine harbr. 

and bay, nr. Albany. [caldy grp., p. 2.708. 
Kinghorn, burgh, Fife co., Sootl., one of the Kirk- 
King Isis., Behring Sea. U.S.A., possession; also 
tel. at ent Bass Strait. Tasmania. 

Kingsbridge, urb. dist., mkt. t, on Devon cst., nr. 
Exeter, Eng., p. 22)78. 

Kingsbury, urb. disL. Middlesex. Eng., p. 16.636. 
Kingsclere, mkt. L nr. Basingstoke. Hants, Eng., 

p. 3,220. 

King’s County, prov. Leinster, l.F.S.; area 772 
sq. m.; much marshy land (including Bog of 
Allen), also barren uplands (Slleve Bloom and 
other mtns.); p. 56.500; co. t. Tullamoro. 
King’s Langley, f. nr. Berkhampstead, Herts. Eng., 
P. 1,590. (R. Ouse; p. 202)84. 

King s Lynn, rrnxn. bor. and spt. Norfolk. Eng.,on 
King’s Norton (with Northfleld). Industrl. t. Wor- 
cestemh.. Eng., nr. Binnlngham. 

King’s River, California. U.S.A.. Aowb from Siena 
Nevada to L. Tulare. 

Kingston, c. Frontenac co. Ontario, Canada, on L. 

O. , old fort and thriving port, p. 22.600; ateo 
cap. Ulster co.. New York, U.8.A., on R. 
Hudson, tobacco inanuf.; p. 28,100; also cap. 
Jamaica, p. 115.000. disastrous earthquake, Jan. 
1907, nearly 2.000 lives lost; also t. In 8t. Vin¬ 
cent, Brit. W. Indies, p. 3.836; also smaller t.’s 
In Victoria, S. Australia, Tasmania. New Zea¬ 
land. New Brunswick, and many of the U.S.A- 

Kingston-on-Thames, mun. bor. and mkt. t. of 
Surrey. Eng., on R. Thames. 12 m. W. of London 
Bridge, with Royal Park and fine scenery; p. 
33.052. 

Kingston-upon-HuIl. (See Hull.) 

Kingstown, spt. in co. Dublin. l.F.S.; packet and 
lteby. station, and wat. pi.; p. 20,120. 

Klngswood, urb. dist., nr. Bristol, co. Gloucester, 
Eng., p. 13J297. 

Klng-Te-Cheng, c. of Kiang-se prov., China; porce¬ 
lain inanuf.; p. (esD 600.000. 

Kington, ur6. dw«f.. mkt t. co. Hereford, Eng., on 
It. Arrow, p. 1,742. 

King William Land, isl. of Franklin terr., Canada. 
King William’s Town, L on Buffalo R.. C. of Good 
Hope. S. Africa, nr. E. Loudon; busy tr. centre; 

P. 5.908. 

Kinnalrd Head, prom, with lighthouse, nr. Fraser¬ 
burgh, on N.L. Aberdeensh. coast. Scotl. 

Kinross, sinl. inld. co. Scotl.. between Fife and 
Perth, area 78 sq. m.; p. 7.464: contains Loch 
Levcn. on which stands co. L. K.. p. 22)91. 
Klnsale, fishery t. on est. on IL Bandon, co. Cork, 
l.F.S., p. 4,200. 

Kintyre, pen. 8. Argylsh., Scotl., between Firth of 
Clyde and Atlantic, 40 m. long by 11 in. wide at 
greatest: southern pt.. the Mull of Kintyre. 
Klolen, or KJ61en, mtn. range in Scandinavia, 
highest pt. Mt. 8ulitelma, 5,956 ft. 

Kioto, c. In Honshiu Isl., Japan, former cap. of the 
Empire; many thriving innnufs., and much nat. 
and artificial beauty; p. 591,305. 

Klppax. Industrl. township nr. Pontefract, W.R. 
Yorks. Eng., p. 3.149. 

Kiratpur, conunrci. t. nr. Bijnaur. United Pro vs., 
India, p. 13.900. (nr. Chemnitx, p. 7,520. 

Klrchborg, industrl. t. in Zwickau dist. Saxony, 
Kirghiz Steppes, gt. plains ami uplands N. of the 
Caspiau and Aral Seas. Inhabited by the wan¬ 
dering Mongolian Tartar race numbering nearly 
3.000.000. The K.8. admin, dlv. of U.S.8.1L 
lies S.W. of Sil>cria, area 755.793 sq. ra. 

Kiri a, t. in Chinese Turkestan, nr. Khotang; trade 
centre; p. 12,250. 

Kirin, pror. Manchuria, S. of the Sungari R. and N. 
of Korea and the Liaotung Penin.; area 
105.000 sq. m.. p. 5.350,000, cap. Kirin on R, 
Sungari, p. 80.000. 

Kirkburton, urb. dist., mftg. t. nr. Huddersfield. 

\Y .R. Yorks, Eng., p. SJS6. 117,738. 

Kirkby in Ashfleid, urb. dist.. Notts, Eng., p. 
Klrkby Lonsdale, urb. dist., mkt. (. on R. Lone. 

Westmorland, Eng., p. 1.370. 

Kirkby Moorside, mkt. f. on R. Dove. N.R. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 1.060. 

Kirkby Stephen, mkt. i. on R. Eden. Westmorland, 
Eng., p. 1,090. 
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Kirkcaldy, rpt. t. and burgh of co. Fife. Scotl.; 

Rd. shipping tr.; p. 46.019. 

Kirkcudbright, maritime co. of S.W. Sooth, abut¬ 
ting on Irish Sea and Solway Firth; area 90!) sq. 
m. chiefly agr.. p. 30,341 . co. t. K. (one of the 
Dumfries Burghs), p. 3,188. 

Kirkham. urb. dist., nikt. and mftg. t. nr. Preston. 

Lancashire, Eng., p. 4,031. 

Klrkheaton. urb. (list., nr. Huddersfield. W.R. 
w Yorks. Eng., p. 2.61 0 . 

Kirkintilloch, Iron fdg. burgh on the Firth of Clyde 
canal, Dumhartonsh., Scotl., p. 11.817. 
Kirk-Killi&sch, t. in Adrianople sanjak, Thrace; 

many mosques, gd. tr.; p. 10.263. 

Kirk Leatham, t. nr. Guisborougli. in N.R. Yorks. 
Eng., p. (dist.) 4.660. 

Kirklington cum Upsland, urb. dist., N.R. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 251. (southerly pi. In S., p. 2,520. 
Kirkmatden, par. in Wigtowiish., Scotl.. the most 
Kirkstone Pass, mtn. rd. In Westmorland. Eng., nr. 
Ainbleslde, between Ullswater ami Windermere 
Lak«L (U.S.A., p. 8.400. 

Klrksvifle, lndustrh f. In Adair co., Missouri. 
Klrkyjall, buroh (of the Wick group) on Pomona 
1*1- one of the Orkneys, otf the Scottish cst.; p. 

4 £08. 

Klrraan, elevated f. In Persia, cap. of prov. fame 
name; gt. tr.; p. 45.0(H). (p. 4755. 

Kirriemuir, burgh of Forfar, Scotl.. linen factories. 
Kir ton-in-Lindsey, inkt. t. In N.W. Lincolush., 
Eng., nr. Brigg. p. 1.010. 

Klthenev, t. in Bessarabia. Rumania; gt. annual 
fair: vineyards, dist ill cries, etc.; p. 120.100. 

Kiahni, or Kishnia, isl. nr. entree. to Persian G., 
70 m. long. (chobee. 

gi*»«mee, B., Florida, flows (00 m ) to L. Okec- 
Klssingen, tea/, pi. Bavaria, on the Franconian 
fcaale; pop. spa (vis. by 15.000 persons annu¬ 
ally); re«. p. 5.020. 

Kiitna, or Krishna, dist. N.E. Madms Pres.. India; 
area 8.307 gq. m.. p. 2,252.000. Admin, hdqix. 
Masullpatam. tirst Brit, settlement on the f^onv 
mandel cat. (Penn., U.S.A., p. 7,850. 

Kittannlng, 6or. on Alleghany K., Armstrong co.. 
Klttatlnny Mtna., or Blue Mtns., range In Penn, and 
New Jersey. U.S.A., a oontinuatlon of the 
Appalachian system. 

Kiu-Klang, c. and treaty pt. on Yangtse Klang. 

China; p. 380.616. , 

Klung Chow, c„ cap. of Hainan Is., N. coast of 
China, treaty port. p. 5H6.K70. 

Klu-Sio, or Xlmo, most S. of the Large i*ls. of 
Japan, area 15.703 sq. m.; P. 6.500.000; ehf. t. 
Nagasaki. 

Kivu. L. Central Africa. N. of L. Tanganyika. 

length 55 in., area 1.100 sq. in. 

Klzli-Irmak (or Red River), the largest H of Asia 
Minor, rising In the Kl/il Dagh and flowing past 
Zarn to Hlvas and (6(H) in.) to the Black Sea. 
Kj*dno, mining l. nr. Prague. Bohemia, p. 19.104. 
Kiagonfurth, t. on K. (iLin. cap. of Austrian prov. 
of Carinthla; white-lead, toliucco. and silk 
factories; p. 19.0(H). 

Klamath, L. California and Oregon. L.S.A., dis¬ 
charges by K. R. (275 in.) to Pacific. 

Klattagu. mftg. t. nr. PUsen. Bohemia, p. 13.920 
lUAuienburg, or Koloivur. cap. of K. co., 1 ransyl- 
vaula, on It. Hzaiiion; seat of leurning and tr., gt. 
fairs, p. 35.720. 

Klausthal, mining t. In Hanover. Prurf., in the 
Lppcr ILirt/ Mtns.. p. 8.760. 

Klondyke R., in N.W. Terr.. Canada, trlb. of 
x ukon, in gold-mine region, area 1.500 sq. in. 
Marotborough, urb dist.. mkt. W.K. Yorks. 
Ln*y on It. Nidd; old castle, petrifying well; p. 

Knighton, urb. dist., inkt. t. In lUidnorsh.. Wales. ! 

ori It. Temc. p. 1 £PJ. (Hlngton. 

MlghUbridge, dint, between Hyde Park and Ken- 
Knln. mftg. |. j„ Ijalmatlu. Jugo slavia, p. 23.«HH>. 
Anockmaaldown Mins., co.n Waterford and Tlp- 
I.F.8., highest pt. 2.609 ft. 

KnottingIcy, urb. diMt., W.K. Yorks. Kng.. p. 6£I2. 
Knowlton, t. In Bromc co.. Quebec. Canada, p. 

_ <dbfU 3 Jiio. 

Knoxville, e . cap. of Knox co.. Tennessee. U.H.A.; 
unlvenUty and manuf.. p. 108.500; a Iso t. In 
MftfVm oo., Iowa, U.H.A., p. 1.860; al*o sml. t. 
In UllnoiH. U.8.A. 

KnuUlord, urb. dud., mkt. t in niedilre. Kng.; 

cotton, worsted, leather factories, p. 5.S78. 
Kobdo. I. In w. Mongolia. China; iinpt. cattle tr.. 
V. 0,500; la stock raking db»t. eainu name. 


Kobe, t. nr. Hlogo. Japan, flourishing port; great 
tr.. p. 608,682. 

Koesfeld, t. nr. Dortmund. Westphalia, Prussia; 
castle, p. 7.500. 

Kohat, /. Punjab, India, p. 31.000. 

Koh-i-Baba Mtns., Afghanistan, spur of the Hindu 
Kush, highest pt. 17.010 ft. 

Kokomo, r. in agr. region on Wild Cat R., Howard 
co.. Indiana. U S.A., p. 33.000. 

Koko-Nor, salt L. Mongolia. China; area 2,040 sq. 
in., no outlet. 

Kola, jtenin. S. Europe (Russ, ten.), extension of 
Iapland; also fort. t. in same. Archangel g.*vt. 

Kolaba, dist. in nat. Slate Mysore. India, area 
2.645 sq. in., p. 726.000; cap. K.. t.. 43 in. E. of 
Bangalore, p. 13.250. 

Kolberg, spt. in Pomerania. Pmss.. near the Baltic 
shore; wat. pi. with brine and mud bath*, p. 
22.750. (and tr.. p. 13.820. 

Kolding. mkt. f. Yejleco.. Denmark; good harlxnir 

Kolhapur, nat. state in Deccan dlv., Bombay. 
India, area 3.217 sq. in., p. 632.376; cap. Kokt- 
pur of Karvir. p. 46.122. 

Kolo, /. In Poland, on an isl. of the Warta; pottery 
works, p. 10.550. 

Koloraea, mftg. t. in dist. same name on R. Pruth. 
Galicia. Ukraine, p. 42.500 (half Jews). 

Koionna. t. on R. Moskva, Muscov Rep.. U.S.S.R.; 
silk and other factories, p. 23,000. 

Kolozvar. (Sec Klausenburg.) 

Kolplno, Ironwks. (crown), t. on R. Dhora, 
U S.S.R., nr. Leningrad. p. 13.120. 

Kolyvan. 1. in Tomsk govt.. W. Siberia, U.S.S.R.; 
impt. tr.. p. 13.700. 

Komarom. Industrl. t. cap. of Hungarian co. same 
name, on K. l)anul>e. p. 21,600. 

Komatau, f. in govt. dist. same name. Bohemia, nr. 
Au&slg; ry. works, watch and toy-making, p. 
16,950. 

Kong Mtns., In nat. State same name. West Africa. 
Ixtween Sudan and Upper Guinea; all 2.500 ft. 

Koma, agr. and pastl. nbigct, Ada Minor, with 
can>et and silk Industries, p. 1.069.000; chf. t. 
K. (the ano. Iconiuiii). many line mosques, and 
Impt. tr.. p. 45.000. 

Konlggr&tz, garri-%on t. In Bohemia, nr. Prague; 
here was fought the battle of Sndowa in i 860 , p. 
10.270. 

Koniglnhof, l. nr. Gitchin. N.E. Bohemia, cot ton- 
weaving. etc., p. 11.310. 

Konigsberg. c. Prussia. fli>t-( las* fortress and anuy 
hdqrd.; cathedral, splendid bldgs., Impt. 
Indurtrl., p. 260.895. (Ironworks, p. 71.611. 

Koulgshutte. t. In Polish Silesia, colliery did. and 

Konlgswlntcr. Hummer report on K. Kliine. Prussia, 
at ft. of the Dni' hcnfels. nr. Cologne, p. 3.100. 

Koortnga, or Burra, mining /. on Burnt ('reek. 
South Australia, in line wheat growing area. p. 
(dist.) 5.010. 

Kootenay R., or Flat Bow R., trit . (150 m.) of llio 
Columbia K.. flowing in Montana. U.S A., and 
Brit. Columbia. (tr. centre. i>. 6.400. 

Korat. walled f. In Sin mew prov. same name, busy 

Kordofan, country of the E. Sudan. Africa, area ent. 
by (jordon at 100,000 sq. in., p. 300,000; cap. 
El-Obeld. 

Korea. (See Corea.) 

Korenburg, /. on R. Danube. Lower Austria; Fait 
and corn lr., textile ind., p. 8.700. 

Korets, old f. in Volhynla. Ukraine; often plun¬ 
dered by CorsHAckH. Poles, and Litliuanians; now 
a busy Industrl centre, p. 10.150. 

Korsor. tj t. on Zealand Ik)., Denmark, E. tdioro of 
the Hi. Belt; line Igirbr.. P. 6.600. 

Kosel. t. on JC. Oder. Prussia. Silesia; go^)d river tr., 
former royal stud farm. p. 7.750. 

Koakmsko. /. in Attala co., MiNsi-*dppl, U 6.A., p. 
3.300; also P. in Australian Alps. ult. 7.30H ft. 

Koalln. 1. In Pomerania. Proas., c*ulet aead., p. 

22 . 000 . 

Koslov. indiLstrl. /. In old Tumlniv govt., U.S.S.R., 
large tr., p. 39.010. ^ (P- 1.750. 

Koizier. or Copier, ept. Egypt, on the lted Sen, 

Kostroma, old govt. L'.H.S It . urea. 32.702 aq. in., 
mainly wotmIIiukI. p. 1.700.200; cap. K..e. with 
unlv., at conllu <>t \ olga and K. K.'s. p. 42.612. 

Kotah. nat. $1*. Xalpialmia Agency, India; area 
6.064 H4|. m.. p. 629.962. cap. K.. c. on Cliambal 
R.; p. 32,000. 

Kota Rajah, t. in Sumatra, cap. prov. Acbecn. p. 
11.470. 

Kotelna. /. In Kharkov Rep., on Poltava frontier; 
oil worka, p. 14.500. 
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<• in Anhalt. Germany, nr. Halle. 

K °lm]'ia7',7. o"r£ Indu3, Karachl dbt - Bombay. 

Kovel. I. In Volhynla. Ukraine. on banks of R. 

Turlya; row! (r.. p. 18.640. 

Ko .'? 1 °’ °° ct - Lithuania, on Polish frontier; area 
5.091 b.j. in., P. 1,857.100; cap. K.. fortfd. c. on 
It. Niemin; great tr.. p. 00 . 300 . 

Kovrofl. f. In old Vladimir govt.. U.S.S.R.. on MJni- 

XftT* ne: wks- au,i 00,10,1 oiiiis. p. 

K< ?'°T* 'v. 00 R- Eyesnol Voronezh, old Tambov 
62 WK) D S S U ' : m,,t ' agr - e - xlKjrt centre, p. 

, 'J2L I ? l ? , ? ber * co - Nnnvray; exports Ice. 
timber. wood-pulp. etc., p. 5.950. 

Kraguyevatz, f. In Central Serbia; arsenal, rarri- 

iz k lc< ni1, “Mew. P- 18.376. 

Malay Penin. and Slam. 

61 ° 77 lu - strl *• 0,1 B- Schyl. Rumania; p. 

K, Hnh. t K^,iL°i 1 ^.? ° n W - Rame name. Strait of 
omnia, destructive eruption, i 

Krasnoyarsk, t. on IC. Ycnesel. Siberia, p 5 *> non 

Kremenets. t In old Volhynla govt . UkiS'ie- 

tobacco and icmin fr.. p. 19 . 120 . 

ttwmenskaya Cc^aek Industrl. ’ and tr. t. nr 

I ^ritzyii. U.S.S. R.. p. 20.9M). 

iw2 L on ,c ; 1)nle P<*. Poltava govt.. 

He • » luith L ?,,tr V for tl ! 1,U;r - irraih - tobacco, 
etc., p. (with Kryukov sub.) 7:1.950. 
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KdorolU, I. In Macedonia, Greece, on R Varda- 
coooon tr.. p. 23.000. * (to Qwt.?*n « 

R. of Transcaucasia. U.8.S.R tlowiidV’o nfi 
SS? 1 lr, ,0 i r m < k U A n | try i° f thC Kurds ” "*«>« com- 

vSSt 1 bIH£21 TO*, ^SbodoS 1 S?f 

ESa cW - t-. Arbli! SKpW 

Kur^ dist l on the Siberinn Rly Tobolsk area. 

mm . flourisbiiur trade in 

K, ; f MivhI T f <i}° d9 o U ! T8 * p - 1 &.250. 

KurfeSta^r^n'i? nt * arp * ,n Arabian Sea. 

iiunje Isis., chn. of am. wb. in N. pacific extend. 

n * from Kamschatka to Vexo. Japanese pa** • 

mainly mtns.. total p. about 5 . 000 . 

Kursk, ff'/rt. U.S.S.R., area 17 937 on » n 

cap> K - *• 1,1 fnilt growing dial’* 

&':f b 58s,r M - KooJ , ‘. n ?ss f 

Kuruman. f In Bechuanaland. 8. Africa on «C 

KnSU^ /* ' A1, ~ ka- ,1 “" s ( 150 m.) to K Bar* 
Kustanalsk, t. on Tobol R.. U.S.8.U..Infertile 
prairie dist.. cathedral, flourishing tr n in too 

#h . 

Trio.To 0 ' UUW Gor2 -^'b tlRMUscn. Istria. and 

SuSgb'in 0 !^’, A r ,a ° ln "® : SiMlffi 

Kutals, In (•eorgla, on Black S.. area h os° 

thri'\1n , B t ti a, nn n'a 35, PS 0: cap ’ K - on K - Hlon" 

: and ‘'^UHtrles. P. 85.151. [p. 17.120. 


.. ......... miunoi PIIII.I l.l.UUI), I }iH tHt.rr .III i . . ' '"»* ** • 4V. IVIUII. 

K r „..„, WK Cteb. siorakl. I K RJ 53 S 

Kreuzburg. f. nr. Oppeln. Silvia. Pnw ; rnffa p I K ^®f k * L S -') r '“ ov - D.8.8.R.. h.mlware 
Kreuznach „„ 1; Nall ,. llhiuc f&'li " Al “ Siberia. 


Kreuznach. v tt] ,./. | { . Nalll . 

rr . nr - ^br.'en, p. 2I.IMUI. 

Kr shna^u-. t in Nadia dM Dcniral. Brit. Tndla. 
•jt* 7 i\o‘ 1 K ' co,ouml cIa >’ biruriN nianuf.; p. 

K ndi^r.^ n , ( r ,:^;r K • K,K ™ n « ovt - 

ICrlvoscie. lamn and mtn. .fi< ninaric \|p| n e 

• A “: ,rla; i, ! , » ; ‘ , ’ ,| cd by Serbians .who 
rr r n 1" ? n, l 1"1 iutnd. mil. M-rv.). 
Kronstadt.). In •>.h. Tmnsybanin. Rumania, gt. 

tz,SH. 1 U T C . a,l<l ,r cent re.; p. 39.770. 

K, T?- n l * ,a 3* (■ on H>c Vala^-ho It.. Orange Free 
state, s. Africa, p. 3.3 mi. 

Knimau. f. on 1 {. Mol.hui. Bohemia; Prince 

{T iorm 1 " ^ r “’" cll:Ucau: ‘cxtlle li.du.-ti,; 

K p‘ S {) 8 7“d Z ’'' ln Sl ' rl,|n< 95 ,n E.S.E.of Belgrade; 

K t.U UmPllr - l '“ r1 ■ So ' l3, ^ or - Malay Pc,,., p. 

K an?| n sr N ; fv,, « ,|W i i ». r s S R., on Black S. 

SKivrtwSiiiJKr . .. . 

* \ ?(r . Beiural; area 

.•* i >*i. in., p. Cot),,(up cap. K B c i* 10 (mm) 

Kuchlnserabujtina. iW. H by 2 | s of 

Ivm slu; uiliu.. hivlnvi Pk.. 2.313 ft. 

Knen-Lun Mtns., range in i vi.il Asia, separating 


ii* ,n,nln > 1 l>- 11.870 
W Bay> coaHiw fin. on S. cst. China. 

le^c bv'Kran^'* OW ' W - of Hl,inau - held on 
RO£t r»> trance. In t.hmmhi 

kw Wr- a . rca ™ 

,n) W,,hln ^ 

<Pv *. rpwr Burma area 
l.-i.J •**!. in., p. 145 onn cap. K. t on Zavr/rl It 
n^able inffwlna. gd. fr.. p 7 . 500 . ^ ^ K - 

K \o?h U n^ r ? lwe ih Tburirnrla. r.emmnr 

tb ruine<l com ties of Jtothcnburg and KitT- 

VvillTurn I an< iu ' lHmin * »»ouujuent to Enip. 

K N e 5 Ru.e U ^.n."’ 1 ' i ^TH-h crxast and 

Ht,,for ' ,ah * * tHh - nft C m.) a of 

K ™ 975 n ’ L 1,1 °°' L,aU * 0 U! * | e, Victoria, p. (dist.) 

<• on O of Arkadla. Morca. Gnsre.'p' 

Kvthm?’ V? 1 • m. N. of Nicosia. ‘ 

d « ’“dfa. p. 15,000. 

S fail oni"»!S.‘‘ 1 ’ luJ '”- !rib -»' “» *>"• 


i !iUie.-e Turkman; lilichi-Mt pks. 


'I llvt from 
22.UIM1 ft. 

K m' a ’. ?, . r T'f in i.- ,n K,n . nff - ^Ina: area 19.ivto 

I 1 ' *. 1 U.|.oom mi n.,mad-*. ; agr f or ..., 

a id m »i. l.iiaN • h. f-4. s„i,i ull uap.i and old* 
Kiilia. on the 12. If., p. M , MMl 1 ttl,u iJI11 

K fc.V Slll,a ‘ W * anr. well.,. 

Kulmsce. f nr. I horn. w. p n „‘ia; rathe, 

Kvi-^ V. l U,t ' T ' ^ !! ,,, p. O.UC.o. 

Bum, mi,I. vmr JVMia. S. r.f Teheran prov cap 

lv,,rn * a idU'rlmatrc. p. 35.000. 

n s. Knninni tll-*f., it 


Kiuiitii, t. 

«Tl Kanrar; ' «rvg 


T ahrnH^r^’ # * ******* Nopl. PF. T.lllC. p. 3 ^9.1 
1 P r;A^ <,f N Anwri™. area 120 . 00 .) 
n m.. sterile, climate severe. Impt. iHiertisi' 

Labuan Pro' ‘ 7 . on ^ t ; wfou '" ,| and. p. 3.050. 

P 3jl00. rit ' ' " Ma ar Arvh - : 8rua ao 8, 1- m -. 
Laccadive Isis., group of fourteen low coral UK 

. , L Ara “km i£ 

ra ' 1 ?S.. / p.n 

1 


r ' ■ ■ ■ ' I 1 _ , _-- HUH, VI s~»LL-'l 111 IlilllllA • (in 

hUn-Czcnt-Matony, Indu^trl t on K»»rt»s P ir.«, T r ' a,l 4 k,,# e -. p. 21.500. 

.. “• tv. p. 12.750. ' K,,r '^ R - Uun - ' La «”” a - New Hampshire. U S A., on L Winne- 

T:T.;: r ?°“ rso B. f7..n no SW. Africa, forming . 


K C;; r Nourao n. con m.) S W. Africa, forming 

•in i > : I1 U,, ' T| ami Brit. S.W. Uriea 

»n.| mainly In Portutfue.-e terr * 

K tJlJ Ur, sin 0n . Syh ' a H ,v nn. f .S.S R . nn 

factor! . H:ran blkdiway, tauneries. icatber 
K, ntr \°' tr rl - nikg.. etc., p -2 010 Uir 
m P . °rai> r K f 1 ill,a,| d. t’. 8 .S.R., area 17.014 
p. 13,137 K ” L ° D L:iU ' Kalla *vcbi. k'd. 


s*i 

tr . 


Lacroma, ul. Italmatia. Jinro-siavla. beautiful 
r^Z nCrr - ro 7 Al r Mtcau. ruined n.on^tery 
^T-%hnhS?Yi T K- Wiwn.ln, 

T i.iobh " timber tndustry; p. 40.500. 

L l.^u- Knn f nri, h “ l pper l,uia *- Rwhinlr. 
JR. tr.' c^refo7^W U „‘,,d ^ 

K 0 rld 1,e U *“ t deTat ^ lohab.* «»un, 
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Ladoga, L . nr. Leningrad. U.S.S.R. (largest in 
Europe), area 6.190 s<i. in., drained to G. of 
Finland by R. Neve. 

Ladrones, arch, in N. Pacific; total area 420 sq. m.; 

p. 12,250. [four months. 1899-1900; p. 5.595. 
Ladysmith, f. In Natal. 8. Africa, besieged by Boers 
Lafayette, c. on Wabash R.. Tippecanoe co., 
Indiana. U.S.A.; manuf. and university; p. 
20.500; also era. t/s in Alabama and Oregon, 
U.S.A.; also pk. in White Mountain range. 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., alt. 5,259 ft. 

Lagan R., of N. Ireland (35 in.), flows to 
Belfast Lough. 

Lago Delo Patros, L. of Brazil (140 in. long), drained 
by Rio Grande do Sul. 

Lagonegro, t. in Potenza prov., Italy; Freuch vlcty. 
1800; p. 4,750. 

Ligos, former Brit, colony in W. Africa, now 
absorbed in 8. Nigeria; L. t. is the scat of 
government. Also name of a t. in Jalisco. 
Mexico, p. 20.500; and of a fort. t. andspt. in 
Algarve. Portugal, p. 8.140. 

La Grange, t. Georgia. U.8.A.. p. 20.250. 

Laguna, l. of TeneritTe. Canary Isis. (Spanish), in 
prosperous fruit-growing dist.. p. 12 . 200 . 
laguna del Madre. lagoon (110 m. by 14 m.) lu S. 

Texas, U.S.A., coast of Rio Grande, 
laguna de Termlnas, inlet of G. of Campeachy. 
Mexico (70 m. by 40 in.); also t. on bank of 
same. 

La Have, R. Nova Scotia, flows (60 m.) to Atlantic 
at port of I ai Have Cross Roads. 

Lahn, R, of Prufi*., In Rhine prov. and Hesse- 
Nassau. flowing (135 in.) from its source in 
Westphalia to the Rhine. 

Lahore, t. Punjab. India, on It. Ravi; silk. gold. 

and silver law. and metal Indust.; p. 279.558. 
Laibach, cap. Camlol*. Jugo-Slav.. garrison t. on 
R. I/ilbach, nr. Klagenfurt; match-making ami 
pottery lud.; p. 42.700. fKiur. 

LaUterdyke. mftg. sub. of Bradford. W.R. Yorks. 
I^ltcheu. spt. t. on G. of Pechlll, Shantung prov., 
China, p. 60 . 020 . 

IaI Yang, t. nr. Che-fu. prov. Shantung. China, p. 

51,120. (U.S.A.; tlmUr tr.; p. 16.000. 

Lake Charles, t. on the Calcasieu R., Louisiana, 
Lake City, on L. Pepin. Wabaslia co.. Minnesota, 
U.8.A., p. 3,250; also wlnt. rest. Columbia co., 
Florida. U.H.A., p. 4.500. 

I^ke District, mtns. Cund>erlnrid and West¬ 
morland. Eng.; tourist resort, beautiful scenery. 
Includ. L.'y Wlndennere. CUswater. Derwent- 
waUr. etc. 

Lakewood, winter resort In the pine wood* of Ocean 
co.. New Jersey. U.K.A.. p. 6.110; also t. Ohio. 
U.8.A., p. 73.000. fgd. L; P. 17.H0U. 

J^lln, t. In Pontcvedra prov., Spain; n ter. dint.. 
La Mancha, old Castilian j/ror. Spain, now part of 
Ciudad Real, the Don Quixote country. 
iAmbayeque, (Up. N. Peru, area 4.014 sq. rn., p. 

130.000; I Jimbaycque, t. In Maine, p. 7.000. 
Lambeth, met. 6 or. of S. I/union. Eng., Industrl. 

and resident),, p. 200.102. 

Lambezellec, t. In FlnUttrc dep.. France, nr. Brest. 

lmpt. tr.. p. 13/240. (Eng., p. 1.650. 

Lamboum. pur. on R. L., nr. Hungerford. Berks, 
Lammermulr Hills, co. Haddington, Scotl.. highest 
pk. Lammer Ijiw. nit. 1.738 ft. 

Lampedusa, isl. )**twn. Malta and African cst.. 
belonging to Glrgentl prov., Italy, area Hi 
h<|. m.. i». 1,220. |p. 6.546. 

Lamperthotm. t. on R. Rhine. Hesse, Germany. 
Lampeter, r/iun. ts/r.. rnkt. f. Oirdlgunsh., N. Wales. 

Kt. David's College, p. 1.742. (120.0OO. 

Lampong, dist. (and I.) at H. eitrern. Sumatra, p. 
Lanark, Inland co. Scotl.. H. of Dumbarton and 
Stirling, area 8H6 sq. ni.. p. 1/»H 5 rich In 

collieries and Iron; co. t. J/tnark. on It. Clyde, 
one of the Falkirk Burghs, p. 0.133', also t. in 
Ontario. Can., nr. Perth, p. 2.890. 

Lancashire, mftg. and Industrl. co. of N.W. Eng., 
adjoining Yorks, and extending W. to the Irish 
8.. area 1.687 aq. m.. p. GJJ30.007 . Liverpool the 
most lmpt. apt., and Manchester the greatest 
city; cap. and mun. Uer., l-ancaster, on K. Lune, 
P. 43 JOG. 

Lancaster, c. of Lancaster co., Penn., U.8.A., on 
Conestoga li., cotton mftg.. p. OO.MM); also t. 
in nat. v .as regn.. Fairfield co.. Ohio. U.8.A., 
p. 19.000; also t. on K. 8t. l/iwrence. Glen¬ 
garry oo., Ontario. Can.. p. 5.320. 

Lancaster Sound (50 m. wide), connects Barrow 
Strait with Bafllu li. Iq.v.). 


Lan-Chau, or Lan Tcheu, c. of China, cap. of 
Kan-su prov., on the Hoang Ho li., grt. tr. 
centre, p. 100 . 000 . 

Lanchester, industrl. t. nr. Durham. Eng., p. 4.960. 
Lanciano, t. in prov. Chicti. Italy, nr. site of the 
auc. Anxanum of the Frentani. p. 18.570. 
Lancing, par. In Sussex. Eng., p. 1.784. 

Landau, t.. Bavaria, on the Quelch R.; cigar mftg.. 
tr. In wine and corn; here the carriages called 
after the name of the town were first made; 
p. 17.890. 

Landes, dep. S.W. France, on Atlantic cst.. area 
3.604 sq. m.. agr.. vineyds.. mlnrls.. p. 203.937. 
Landport, sub. of Portsmouth. Hants. Eng. 
Landrecle9, fortfd. t. dep. Nord. France, on R. 
Sainbe. p. 4.550. 

Landsberg-an-der-Wartho. t. In Prus*., mftg. and 
technical schools. p. 30.120. (Cornish cst. 

Land’s End, prom, extreme S.W. pt. of Eng., on 
Landskron, mftg. 1. on Moravian frontier, N.L. 
Bohemia, p. 0.370. 

Landskrona, spt. on E. side of the Sound. Sweden, 
beetroot sugar mftg.. p. 20.173. 

Lane End, Eccles. disl. In Htalfonkh. Potteries, 
Eng., p. 7.010. (highest pk. 8,101 ft. 

Langeljeld, mtn. group In Ronisdal. Norway. 
Langeland. t*I. In Gt. Belt. Denmark, area 111 
8 * 1 . in., p. 20.270; cap. Uudkiobing. 
Langensalza, Industrl. t. In Prussian Saxony, nr. 
Erfurt, p. 12,110. 

Langholm, rnkt. t. Dunifricssh.. Scotl., on R. Esk; 
cloth mills, p. 2,770. 

Langley, Industrl. dist. near Birmingham. Wor¬ 
cestershire. Eng. (Emmenthal. p. 7.970. 

Langnau, t. In Switzerl.. cant. Bern; chf. t. of the 
Langreo. t. In Oviedo prov.. Spain; hilly agr. ana 
fruit-growing dist., with colliery and iron 
industries; p. 16.750. 

Langres. fort. t. In Haute Marne, France, the anc. 

Andematnnnum; cathedra), p. 12,110. 

Langside. sub. of Glasgow. Scotl.; battle. 1568. 
Languedoc, old French prov., now divided; Lan¬ 
guedoc Canal unites the Mediterranean with tho 

K. Garounc at Toulouse. (set. Eng. 

Lansdown, elevated dist. N.W. Bath City. Homer- 
Lansdowne, t. lu Leeds co.. Ontario. Canada, p. 

3.890. 

Lanstord, bor. Carbon co., Penn.. U.S.A., p. 9.625. 
Lan6ing, c. on Grand K., Ingham co., Michigan, 
U S.A.; agr.. Imp. manuf.. p. 80.500. 
Lansingburg, t. Rensselaer co.. New York. U S.A.; 

clothing mftg.. p. 14.000. (m.. p. 15.150. 

Lanzorote, is/, of the Canaries grp ; area 311 sq. 
La Paz, dep. Bolivia, traversed by the Andes, area 
40.680 8<|. in., p. 7*26,357. Also L. IV, t. on Bay 
of L. P.. I/iwer California, Mexico; pearl fishery. 
Lapland, trrr. of N. Europe, In Norway. Sweden, 
and U.S.S.R.; extending from the Norwegian cst. 
to tho White K.; mainly mtn. and moorlund, 
with many lakes; area 130.000 sq. in. 

La Plata, c. and $pt. of the Argentine Itepub.; cap. 

of Hucnos Aires prov., p. 260.0(H). (p. 15,800. 

Laporte, Hummer rest. Laportcco.. Indiana. U.S.A., 
Lax, t. In Persia, cap. of l/irlstan; lmpt. tr., p. 
12.950. 

Lara, f. nr. Melbourne. Victoria, p. 2.900. 

LarabJe, (or El Aralsh). port of N. Morocco; 

fortfd.; lmpt. trade centre for Fez. 

Laramie, c., cap. Albany co.. Wyoming, USA.. on 

L. R.. In cattle feeding regn., p. 6,750; Uni¬ 
versity at Wyoming here. \ 13,020. 

Larbert, j>ar. Ktlrlliignh., Scotl., nr. Falkirk, p. 
Laredo, cst. (. Santander prov., Spain; fortfd., p. 
5.120; ulso c. on the Rio Grande. Webb co.. 
Tern*. U.H.A.. large tr. with Mexico, p. 33.750. 
Largo, fish. t>il. Fife, Scotl.. on largo B.. F. of 
Forth; Alex. Selkirk. "Robinson Crusoe,” bom 
here. 1676, p. 2.200. 

Largs, mkt. t. Ayrsh., on F. of Clyde; liattle 1203; 
p. S.47U. 

Larissa, t. In Thessaly. Greece, on the Pcncioe 
(Salembrla); formerly Turkish; p. 20.713. 
Larlstan, prov. S. Perwla, bordering on tho Persian 
G.. ana 20.000 «q. in., mainly mtn*.; p. (ubt.) 
90.000. 

Lark R., Cambridge*!!., Eng., trib. (26 rn.) of U. 
Ouw*. 

Larkholl, mining t. I/marksh., Scotl., nr. Glasgow; 

high bridge over Jt. Avon; p. 14.670. 

Larne, spt. nr. iklfast. N. Ireland, on Lough Lame, 
co. Antrim, p. 4.020. 

Loral ca, Lara oca, or Laraaca, t. In Cyprus; tho 
one. Citium, prin. port of the Isl., p. 10.652. 
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Lasalle, c. Laaalle co.. Illinois, U.S.A., in blto- 
nil non* coal-field, p. 13.150. 

Las Palmas, t. on cst. of Grand Canary; free port 
an«l hnrlwur of refuse; p. 70,233. 

Lassa, Tibet. (See Lhassa.) 

Lasswade, t. on R. Eak, nr. Edinburgh. 8ootl. 
Lastra a Signs, ril. nr. Florence. Italy, p. idist.) 

11,570. fp. 4.600. 

Laj Vegas, t. in New Mexico. U.S.A., nr. Banta F6. 
Latacunga, ch. t. prov. Leon. Ecuador; good tr.; 
nr. mined pal. of the Incas and the volcano 
Cotopaxi; eevL times destroyed by earthquakes, 
p. 10.500. I for tobacco; p. 22.570. 

Latakia, tpt. In Syria, the anc. Laodlrla. famous 
Lathom aud Burscough. ur6. dist., rnftg. t . nr. 

Ormaklrk. Lancs., Eng., p. 7.033. 

La Trappe. famous Benedictine monastery, dep. 

Ome. France, nr. Mortngne. 

Latrobe, t. nr. Launceston. Tasmania, p. 2,400; 

also t. In Pennsylvania. U.S.A., p. 10,750. 
Latronlco, t. in prov. Potenza. Italy, p. 4.200. 
Lattaku. or Lattakoo, t. In Bechuaualand. S. Africa. 
P. 4,750. 

Latvia. Republic, on the S. part of the Baltic 
littoral, area 24.435 sq. m.. p. 21 mills.; cap. 
Riga. p. 185.137. 

Lauban. t. nr. Gurlitz. Silesia. Pruss; potteries, 
linen and cotton mills, etc.; p. 14.700. 
Lauderdale, beautiful ru lUv of the Leader. W. 
Berwick*!).. Scotl. 

Lauenberg. dist. Schleswig. Pruss.. area 457 sq. m.. 

P. 50.500; chf. t. L.. on R. EHkj. p. 5.250. 
Lauenburg, rnftg. t. In Pomerania prov., nr. 
Cosllu. Pniss., p. 11,000. 

Laun, f. on R. Eger. N.W. Bohemia; metal lndust.; 
P. 13.110. 

Launceston, mun. Mr., mkt. t. on the Kersey, a 
trib. of the Tamar. N.E. Cornwall. Eng., p. 
4,071 ; also c. in Tasmania, on It. Tamar. Corn¬ 
wall co.. in proliilc fruit growing region; p. 
20.318. 

La Union, t. In prov. Murcia. Spain, nr. Cartagena 
and the Mediterranean; mineral dist.; p. 
22.750. 

Laurencekirk, mkt. t. In S. Kincardine*!!., Scot!., 
P. 1 . 71 . V. 

Laurentldo Mtns., ranje running from labrador 
to luiko Superior, Can., av. height, 1.000 ft. 
Laurieston. dut. 8. of Glasgow, Lanarksh., Scot., 
P. 12.030. 

Lnurium. fonncrlv Calumet. rti. In copper regn.. 

Houghton co.. .Michigan. U.S.A., p. 4.770. 
Laurium, /*(with ?*ilver and lead mines), S. of 
Attica, Greece; worked anciently and lately 
revived. 

Laurvlg, Larvig, or Laurvtk, spt. Norway, on 
Skager Ruck; gt. tr. and i*>p. hydro, res.; p. 
11.350. 

Lausanuo. car. canton Vand. Swltzld.. nr. L. of 
Geneva; cathedral and univerHity; p. 08,533. 
Lnutcrbnmnon, ril. Hem cant. Swltzld.. highest 
wuterfail tStnuibach. U 0 U ft.) In country; p. 
2.2S0. 

Lauven. R., of Norway, flows (200 in.) to the fiord 
ut Luurvlg. (i». 37.000. 

Lavag, t. Luzon, Philippine Isis.; rollon centre; 
Lavugna. t. on Liguria. Genoa prov.. Italy, on the 
Mediterranean; nail, monumental ch. of Kan 
Salvador; ehipMig. and marble quarries; p. 
7.050. 

Laval, rlif. f. Mayennc. France; bedticking 
iimniif.; p. 32.030. 

Lawronco, r. on Kansas R.. Douglas co., Kan*., 
USA.. university, p. 13,850; also e. Essex co.. 
Mass.. I 7 .K.A.. i'ii it. Merrimac; woollen and 
cotton gds.; p. 81,000. tDouglas, I. of Man. 
Laxev, leadmining ft 1. with picturesque glen. nr. 
Luybacb, or Laibach (•; r.). 

Lea. R. 140 in.). Bedford to Middlesex. Eng.; falls 
Into It. Thames. (Thames. 

Loach, It., OifonDh., Eng., trib. (15 in.) of 
Leader Water, 11 . of Scotl.. a flit. i2l in.) of It. 

Tweed, *hl(h It joins nr. Melrew. 

Lead gate. urb. dist ., lndustrl. I. near I Winchester, 
Durham. Eng., p. 95. 

LeadhUla, mining ril. S.W. Lannrk^h.. Scot., p. 

1.41*11. 

Leading Creek, R. of W. Virginia. U.S.A.; also 
sml. t. on Kune; p. 2.500. 

Leadviile, mining r. Lake co.. In the Arkansas 
\ alley. U S.A. (alt. 10.000 ft.), p. 15.000. 

Lcam. U. of Warwlckah.. Eng. trib. (25 in.) of R. 
Avon. 
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Leamington. Leamington Priors, or Royal Leam¬ 
ington Spa, t. and health resort, Warwickah., 
Eng.; Iron foundries, brickworks, etc.; p. 
29JSS2. 

Learned Plain, township Compton co., Quebec, 
Can., p. (dlat.) 3.000. f 631$. 

Leatherhead, urb. disi on R. Mole. Surrey. Eng., p. 

Leavenworth, c. L. co. Kansas. U.8.A.. on R. 
Missouri; railway centre and military poet; 

р. 17,500. 

Lebanon, mtn. chn. Syria and N. Palestine; 
highest pkfl. Dahr-el-Kh&deb (10.052 ft.) and 
Timarum (10.639 ft.); also name of sanjak or 
prov.. Syria. 87 m. long. Including mtn. range 
and valleys, p. (abt.) 400.000. 

Lebanon, c. on Swatara Creek. L. co.. Penn., 
U.S.A., Iron mftg., p. 24.043; al*o name of fifty 
smlr. places In various parts of the U.8.A. 

Lebedian, f. U.S.S.R., p. 0.750. Famous anc. 
monastery and gt. annual fair. 

Lebedtn, t. in Kharkov. Ukraine; was hdqrs. of 
Peter the Great's operations against Mazeppa; 
tr. In gniin and cattle, p. 18.850. 

Lecce (formerly Terra di Otranto), prop of Apulia. 
S. Italy, area 2.045 sq. m.. p. 817,500; cap. 
L.. c. (tobacco manuf.), p. 37.790. 

Lecco, t. in Como prov., Lombardy, Italy, at 8.E. 
of L. of C.; silk, cotton, and iron industr.; p. 
0.000. 

Lech. R. of Bavaria, trib. (177 m.) of the Danube, 
rising In Vorarll»erg Alps. 

Lechbauson. lndustrl. t. ur. Augsberg, Bavaria, on 
R. L.. p. 10.000. 

Leek. R. of Holland, an arm of the old Rhine, 
(lowing from Utrecht to Rotterdam. 

Lectoure. f. In Gera. Frauce; the auc. Lactom; old 
cathedral; p. 6.850. fp. 32*83. 

Ledbury, art. dint., mkt t. in Herefonlsh.. Eng., 

Lodeberg, lndustrl. t. In E. Flanders, Belgium, nr. 
Ghent, p. 11.000. 

Leo. R. Cork co.. I.P.R., flows (50 m.) past Cork 

с. to Cork harbour; also R. of Kent. Kng., 
trib. (10 in.) of Thames; also par. Bubn. of S.K. 
Ixmdon. adjoining Greenwich, reaidtl. and 
industrial. 

Leeds, co. bor., r. chf peat of Eng. woollen manuf., 
W.U. Yorks, on R. Aire. p. 432,789; also par. 
nr. Maidstone, Kent, Erig., (with castle). 

Leek. urb. dist., mkt. and silk mftg. f. Staffs. Eng., 
p. 18,55*7; aDo t. In Holland, prov. Groningen, 
p. 5.500. 

Leek Is)., nr. New naven, on Long Ini. Sound. Con¬ 
necticut. U.S.A., p. 3.750. 

Lees, urb. dist.. Lane*. Eng., p. 4.738. (2.500. 

Lees ton. t. nr. Christchurch. N. Zealand. p. (dtot.) 

Leetoula, ril. Ohio. U.S.A., nr. Alliance. Oolutn- 
blana co., p. 4.120. 

Leeuwarden. i. on R. Ec. In Friesland prov., 
Holland, gold and silver ware. p. 42,978. 

Leeuwln. t\, 8.E. pt. of Australia. 

Leeward Isis., grp. of Brit. W. Indian isle., total 
area 715 sq. m., p. 130,000; comprises also 
Oxhides the Brit. pov*cssns. of Antigua and 
Barbuda) Montserrat and Dominica, Virgin Inis., 
St. Christopher, Nevis, and Redon da; cap. of 
Brit. Leeward grp., St. John’s. AntJgua. 

Leghorn (or Livorno). Italian proo. on Mediter¬ 
ranean. area 133 eq. m., p. 140.000; also c. cap. 
Mine. p. 108,585; straw hat manuf., hemp, 
marble, olive oil. etc.; exports, shlpbldg., and 
gloss-making induct. 

Leguago. fort. t. hi Verona prov., Lomhardy, Italy, 
P. 3.000. I Iximhardy. Italv, p. 5.450. 

Legnano, cotton ami silk mftg. t. In Milan prov., 

Leh, t., cap. Ladakh div.. Kashmir st.. Punjab, 
India, on R. Indus, elevntn. 11.538 ft., p. 4,500. 

Lohonaa, t. In the interior of N. Madagascar, p. 
2.874. (Delaware. 

Lehigh. R., Penn., USA.. trib. (120 m.) of K. 

Lehlghton, bor. on Ix-hlgh R.. l*enn., U S.A., lu 
anthracite c«xal regn. of Carbon oo., p. 0,500. 

Leicestershire, inland iMIdld.) co .. Eng., area 800 
sq. iu., mainly undulatg. ngr. land. p. 511. 751; 
iTip. Leicester, co. bor., lndustrl. t. (hosiery 
mftg.) on K. Soar. p. 239.111. 

Leichhardt, R. of Queensland, flows to G. of Oar- 
l»entaria; also name of >V. sub. of Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Leigh, mun. Mr., mkt. and mftg. t. S.W. Izincivsh.. 
Eng., nr. Wigan, p. 15.313. (of Thames. 

Leigh-on-Sca, i rat. pi. on Essex cst.. Eng., nt rath. 

Leigh’s Lake, communicating with Snake R., ti. 
cf the Yellowstone regn., Wyoming, U.S.A. 
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Leighton Buzzard, tirft. dist .. mkt. t. Bedfordsh.. 

Eng., p. 7.031. lAller. 

Lelne, R., N.W. Germany, trib. (ISO m.) of JL 
Leinster, S.E. prov. I.F.S.. area 7.0*20 sq. m., p. 

1,149.000. (fordsh., Eng., p. 1.620. 

Leintwardine, til. on R.’s Teme aud Clun. Here- 
Lelpa, lndustrl. t. on R. Polzen, Bohemia. 42 m. 
N. of Prague, p. 11.500. 

Leipsic, or Leipzig, commercial and university c. 
of Saxony, on R. Els ter, flourishing indust., 
p. (with incorporated suburbs) G04.380. 

Leisnig, f. on R. Mulde, nr. Leipsic. Saxony, p. 

7.520. (Eng., p. 4.134. 

Leiston, urb. dist.. t. nr. Sarmundham. Suffolk. 
Leith, sjA. and commercial centre, co. Midlothian, 
Scot)., on F. of Forth, Puburban to Edinburgh, 
gt. shipping port for whisky, p. 82 . 100 . 

Leith Hill, Surrey, Eng., nr. Dorking, alt. 993 ft., 
fine views. 

Leitmerltz, mftg. and tr. t. (brewg., malt. hops. 

etc.) on R. Kibe, Bohemia, p. 15.270. 

Leitrim, co. of Connaught prov.. I.F.S., area G13 
sq. m., p. 62,600. agr.; cap.Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Leixoes, apt. and harbr. nr. Oporto, at mouth of 11. 

Douro. Portugal, p. 7.H90. 

Lema,i*U. S. of Hong Kong. In China Sea. 

Le Malre, strait between Staten Island and Tlerra 
del Fuego. 3. America; aLso alternative name for 
Tasman Isis, in Solomon grp.. S. Pacific. 

Leman, Lake. ( See Geneva.) 

Leman Republic, name assumed by canton \ aud. 
Switzld., 1798; entd. Helvetic Kcpub. as cant. 
Leman. 

Le Mans, cap. of the dep. Sarthe. Franco, hdqrs. 
of Anny cori)fl, the anc. Vlndinuin; linen manuf. 
and poultry tr., p. 71.783. . ^ 

Lemberg, university c. Galicia. Poland, p. 208.500. 
Lemgo, old t. (fonnerly of the Hanseatic league) in 
Lipi>e, Germany; meerschaum pipe mkg., p. 
9.200. 

Lemnos, ill, S. of the Dardanelles In the .Egean S. 
(20 m. long), fertile valleys, sheep and goat 
farming, p. 28.000. mainly Greeks. 

Lena, gt. R. of Siberia, rising in intns. W. of Lake 
Baikal, and flowing 2.HOO m. to the Arctic Oc. 
Leningrad. This Russian city was. until the !>e- 
' inning of the Great War, known as St. Refers- 
urg, and thence until the death of Ix*nin called 
Petrograd (q.v.). 

Lennox, anc. Scottish dir., comprising Dum- 
bartonsh., parts of Stirling. Perth and Renfrew, 
tannox Hills, ranoe betwn. Dumbarton and 
Stirling. Scotl. 14.130. 

l>nnoxtown, nr. Glasgow, co. Stirling. Scotl., p. 
Lennoxvllle, t. on St. Fraud* It.. Sherbrooke co., 
Quebec. Can., p. (of dist.) 3.010. 

L*ns, I. on the L. Canal, In dep. Pas-de-CalaL*. 

France; Iron foundries; p. 20.450. 
tantinl, or Leontlnl, t. in Syracuse prov., Sicily. 
Italy (the anc. 1-contliil). on hill by Riviere L., 
citadel destroyed by earthquake. 1693, p. 5.700. 
Leoben, old mining f. In Styrla. Austria; walls aud 
towers; p. 11.510. 

Leobichutz, lndustrl. t. nr. Oppeln. Pru**n. Silesia, 
on It. Zulna. formerly cap. of principality of 
J&gemdorf; divided between Austria and Pru**. 
In 1742. Carriage bldg.. gljiKs-mkg.. p. 13.100. 
Leominster,rnun. bor .mkt. f.Tn Hercfordah.. Log¬ 
in hop-growing (list., p. 5.707 ; also rnftg. t. In 
Worcester co.. Mass., U.8.A.; p. 22 , 000 . 

Leon, old prov. (former kingdom). N.W. Spain: 
now dlv. Into provs. of Salamanca. Zamora, and 
Ix5on; area of Utter 5.936 sq. m.; rich in 
minerals, p. 391.855; cap. L., c.. fine Gothic 
Cathedral, p. 10.010: name of t. in 

Nicaragua, with large leather tr.; p. 21.000. 
Ixxmlorta, t. In prov. Catania. Sicily, sulphur 
inln®; p. 16.760. ^ „ 

I^opoldvllle, t. aU»vc the cataracts on R. Congo,, 
In Belgian Congo; founded by Stanley. 
L*panto, spi. of Aotolia. Greece. on G. of Lcpanto; 

p. 0.220: the anc. Naupaktux. 

Lepton, urb. dist.. nr. Huddersfield. W.Jt. Yorks. 
_ Eng., p .3222. I p. 2.920. 

I^quetUo, cat. t. nr. Bilbao. prov. Biscay. Spain. 
L^rcara, i. |u Palermo prov., Sicily, macaroni 
manuf.; suipbur mines; p. 15.71U. 

X^rici. cat. i. and summer rest. G. of Spezla. Genoa, 
Italy; old castle, macaroni factories; p. 6.320. 
Lerlda, prov. Catalonia, Spain,on French frontier, 
area 4.690 so. m.; agr. and lndustrl.; p. 
292.428; cap. Lerlda, fortlf. c. on 11. Segre, p. 
22,750. 


Lerins, lies de, ami. grp. of French ub. In Mediter¬ 
ranean opp. Cannes, Included In dep. Yar; 
St. Honors and St. Marguerite are fortified. 
Lervlgs Fiord, inlet of the Faroe Isis.. Denmark. 
Lerwick, burph and co. t. of Shetland on Isl. or 
mainland of Pomona; fishy., woollen manuf. 
and tr. with Scottish ports, p. 6.506. 

Lesbos, or Mltylene, t*i. In the Aegean Sea; mtns. 
(Olympus, alt. 3.080 ft.), area 618 sq. m.; prod, 
olives, figs, lemons, oranges, grapes; also 
antimony and marble; p. 130.000. mainly 
Greek, ch. t. Mltylene. 

Lesina, isl. off Dalmatia cst. 43 m. long; p. 

23.630. naval 8tn. and arsenal, p. 3.350. 
Leskovatz, f. in Serbia, nr. R. Veteruitra; centre 
of hemp Industry, dist. produces also flax and 
tolxaccou P. 13.240. 

Lesmahagow, or Abbey Green, vil. on R. Nethau, 
Lanarkxh., Scot)., p. 11,661. 

Lesparre, t. In Gironde dep.. France, p. 4.260. 
Letchworth (Garden City). ur6. dirt.. Herts., p. 
14.454, model residential and industrial town. 
(.See Garden Cities In "Gen. Inform *' sectn.). 
Lethbridge, f. Alberta. Canada, p. 9.436. 

Letter©, I. ur. Castel-a-Marc, prov. Napoli, Italy, 
p. 6.620. 

Letterkenny, t. on R. Swilly. co. Donegal. I.F.S., 

p. 2.200. 

Leucadia, or Santa Maura, one of the Ionian 1*1*.. 
area 110 sq. m.; mtns.; Sappho's Leap, steep 
cliff, on S.W.: produces grapes, currant*, etc.; 
chf. t., Leucas (or Santa Maura) on N. cst. 
Leutschau, lndustrl. f. In Czecho-Slov., Zip* co., p. 
7.200. 

Levant. French and Italian name for the E. cst. 

of the Medit.. Including Greece and Egypt. 
Leven. salt-water Inch, or arm of the sea. on Ixwn- 
dary of co.’h Argyll and Inverness. Scotl.. joins 
Loch Llnnhe; aL*o beautiful L. (Loch 1-even) in 
Kinross co., Scotl. (3* m. long by 2 in. wide) 
with 7 IwLs. (largest St. Scrf'8. ruined priory); on 
Castle ltd. Mary Queen of Scots waa imprisoned 
In 1567; partly drained by It. 1/sven (14 in. 
long) to Largo Bay. ALso name of R. flowing 
from loch Lomond to R. Clyde (It) m.) at Dum¬ 
barton; of R. of Argyll and Inverness (11 in.), 
emptying Into Loch Leven Inlet first mentioned; 
and of R. of I.anca. Eng., flowing from L. Win¬ 
dermere to Morecaiulic Hay. Also burgh of 
Fifesh.. Scot., on Firth of Forth; linen weaving 
Industry, tine golf course; p. 7.411. 
Levonshulme, lndustrl. t. of Lancs. Eng., suburban 
to Manchester. ^ 

L6vls, chf. t. I^vL* co.. Quet>cc. Canada, on the St. 
Lawrence R.. opp. Quebec, Landing pi. f«>r 
transatlantic passenger* and ry. terminus. p. 
8 200 

Lewes, mun. bor., mkt. t. co. Sussex. Eng., nr. 

Brighton, p. 10.735. . f 

Lewis, or Lews, forms (with Hum*) the long i si. or 
the Outer Hebrides. Scot., area 770 *q. m.; em¬ 
braces St. Kllda and several smaller L>L*. in civil 
par.; p. (of LcwLs alone), 20.420, nearly all 
Gaelic-speaking; chf. t. Stornoway. Iudiu- 
trles : fishing, cattle rearing, etc. 

LewLsham. 8.K., md. bor. of London. Eng., 
mainly rcsldtl.. p. 219J942. 

Lewiston, c. of Androscoggin co.. Maine. U.S.A., on 
the A. It.; extensive manuf.. l>. 35,250. 
Lexington, c. Fayette co., Kentucky. U.S.A.. scat 
of state university. In the Blue Gnu* tobacco 
and horHc-rearlng region, p. 46,000. aUo mftg. 
t. In I-a fa yet te co., Mass.. U S A., nr. Boston, 
scene of the first conflict between Brit, and 
American troop.* in 1775; p. 9.750. 

Lexington Courthouse, rtl. of L. co., S. Carolina, 
U S.A., nr. Columbia, p. 6.254. (dale. 

Leyburn, mkt. t. N.K., York*. Eng., In Wensley- 
Leyden. c. of S. Holland on the Old Rhine. 10 in. 
N.N.K. of The Hague; neat of famous uni¬ 
versity; woollen, cloth and linen manuf.; 
resisted Spanish siege successfully 1673-74; 
birthplace of Rembrandt, good modern tr.; 
p. 65.636. (Eng., p. 10 £73. 

Leyland, urb. dist., mftg. t. nr. Preston. Lane*. 
Leyrc, It. France, deps. Gironde aud Landes, 
flowing (40 in.) to G. of A reaction, (p. 225.000. 
Leyte, one of the Philippine Inis., area 2.799 sq. m., 
Leytha, or Leltba, It. flowing I>etween Austria and 
Hungary to the Danube below Vienna. 

Leyton, urb. dist., Essex, Eng., suburban to E. 
I-on don. V 123£17. 

Leytonstoa#, dist., N.E. of Leyton, Essex. Eng. 
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Lhasa, L h a ssa, or Lassa, the " Holy " or " For¬ 
bidden M c. of Tibet; contains the royal hill 
palaces < Pot ala) of the Dalai Lama and the 
tacred shrine (Cho Rang or Kilfcordiug) of tho 
linage of Buddha. Entered by BriUsh expedi¬ 
tion in 11)04. and trading treaty secured, p. 
18,000. | in the Arctic Oc. 

Liakhov Isis., large is I. of the New Siberia group 
Liau-tung. pror. of the Chinese Empire, mainly in 
Manchuria (also called Mukden and Shing-Klng). 
area 37.201) sq. m.. p. 2.230.000. Scene of much 
lighting in the RQK<o-.Iapancse War. 1904-05. 
Lkiu-tung Gulf. ann of the Yellow S.. 150 m. 
long by 70 to 120 in. wide. (prov.. p. 81 . 000 . 
Liau-yang, c. Manchuria. China. In the Lalu-tung 
Llbau. spf. of Latvia, on the Baltic S.; great tr. 

and many flourishing industries, p. 74.500. 
Liberia, Hr public of \V. Africa, on the Guinea 
coast. area 40.(K)0 rq. in., p. aUmt 2.000.00U. 
including 20.000 civilised negroes; cap. Mon¬ 
rovia. Exi>orts coffee. palm oil. Ivory, sugar, etc. 
Libertad, maritime prov. N.W. Peru; area 10.200 
»*1. m., v. 250,931; cap. Trujillo. 

Liberton, /hit. of Midlothian. Sooth, suburban to 
Edinburgh, p. 0.530. 

Libia Italiana (Trlpolftanla and Cyrenalca). 
Italian posaiwlon on N. coast of Africa. I*tween 
Egypt and Tunis; area 400.500 cuj. m., p. over 
1 million. 

Libourne, pori on R. Dordogne. Gironde dcp.. 

France; in vineyd. dLst.; 20,450. 

Libya, anc. Greek name of Africa. [and Ftv.zan. 
Libyan Desert, part of tbo Sahara. E. Wadai 
Licata, j» j*f. ut mtli. of It. SaLso. nr. Girgcntl. Sicily; 

g«Nwl tiarbr.. sulphur exports; p. 25.HK). 
Lichfield, mun. f/or..c. HtafTorildi.. Eng..cathedral; 

p. a.r>u3. 

Lick Observatory, on Mt. Hamilton, nr. Santa co.. 

California. C.S.A., nr. San Jom*. (R. Ohio. 
Licking. 1(. Kentucky. C.S.A., trib. (220 m.) of 
IJddel, R. of Roxburgh and Dumfriu-vih., Scot.. 
trib. of R. Esk. 

Liddelsdale, n tllry in Pumfriessh.. Scot., along 
English border ami IJddel Water. 

IJdford. par. Devon. Eng., on R. Lid. p. 2.700. 
Ijdkoping, f. on L. Wener. nr. Mariestadt. Sucden. 
P. 4.800. 

Lichen. mftg. did Karulinenthal. Bohemia. N.E. of 
Prague, p. 23.000. 

Liechtenstein, sml. pnnnpali (y in the Tyrol. t>etwn. 
Yurarll- rg nn«l the Cpper Rhine; area 05 sq. 
m.. p. 11.out); cap. Vaduz. 

Ll£ge, rrer. of Belgium, partly hilly, pastoral, 
forest and minrh. ana 1.117 sq. in., p. *00.770; 
cap. Liege, c. at conflu. of R/e Meuse and 
Ourthe; cathedral, university. many line bldgs.; 
gt. tr. ami pph. Ind.; p. 105.117. 

Llegultz, f. in m«»v. Silesia, Pnis*.: vegetable- 
growing did.. pl.iuo and sew lug-machine fac¬ 
tories; p. 70.337. 

Licrreb, or Lier, loot*mftg. f., prov. Antwerp. 

Belgium, p. 2:1.850. [p. 6.700. 

Llcstal, oip. of the half cant. Basel-Stadt. Swltzld. 
Llevin, mftg. f. nr. Jioihune. ]’a*-de-Calais dep.. 

France, adjoining Lems. p. 12.620. 

Li6vre3. Rivibre du. of Urn.bo*, c’anadn. trib. of 
M. Igiwrence. 11 past Ottawa. 

Lifloy, R., 1 F.S., flown (5u m ) from Wicklow 
I hr *ugh Kildare t** Dublin Bay. 

Lifvi lsl. f largest of the Diyully grp. in the Pacille, 
French po-scvqi. L. of New CaDdonia. 

Liga3, f. in AJbay prov.. Luzon. Philippine I?k; i 
rice, sugar, etc., p. 18.0U0. (:j.PJo. 

LlgnUres, (. in dep. (/her, Franco. nr. Bourges. p. 
Ligny. f. nr. Bar le-duc. dep. Mciw. France. p. I 
L' 5o; aL-o miiI. t. nr. Namur. Belgium, p. 
1.630. j 

Liguria, bvr. of N. Italy. Utwn the Mediterranean ] 
r.ml Alps and VpemilncH. and adjng. the E. 
frontier of Prune, embracing the provs. of 1 
Genoa and l'orto Mnurizlo (y.e.l. 

Ligurluu S., part of the Mediterranean. N. of ] 
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Corsica. 

Lika. R., Groat la. flows along former Austrian 
military frontier (30 in.) and sink.-* undergrd. at 

t iUV Tulll,a - ll». I5.0U0. 

iJ-Kiang. r Yun-Nnn Prov., China; great tr.. 
i-ule, or Lisle, fort. 1 . In F ranee, cap. Nord dep.. on 
R. Deule; nut of Cnlven-It y. and chief centre of 
French linen and cotton tnauuf.. cli. of Notre 
Game dc la Trlellc. lined in I reach Handers. 

T 1' klor, ‘ i - bint.) 9.412. 

LM)dalo. id. nr. Melbourne. iu co. Evtlyu, 


- « Lima, cd. dep. Central Peru; area 13.310 sq. m.. 
il p. 325.000; also Lima c.. cap. of Peru, in dep. and 
e prov. same name on plain eloping from tho 
o Andes to the Pacific; university, great com¬ 
mercial and industrl. activity, foreign tr 

*. through pt. of Callao (7 m. W.L p. 176.467; also 

- c - of ARen co.. Ohio, on the Ottawa R.. Ln petrol 
l> region, p. 42.300. 

1 Limarl. H. (100 rn. long). Coquimbo prov.. Chili. 

. Limasol, spt. Cjvtuh IrL. 33 m. 8.W. Lamaca; 
1 wme cxiK^rtfl. p. 11.843. (I.F.S.; p. 2 .99U. 

. Llmavady, mkt. f. on R. Roc. nr. Londonderry. 

. IAmbach. industrl. t. nr. Chemnitz. Saxony; 
hosiery manuf.. p. 12.760. 

r Limbourg. frontier j*rov .. Belgium, agr.. stock fdg., 
gin distillery. t>eet-root sugar manuf.; area 931 
pq. in., p. 302.9H8; cap. Ii/wselt. 
i Limburg, S. prov. of Holland, tendering on Belgium 
. and Rhenish Pnisi.; arable forest, meadow, 

pastoral and mineral; area *47 sq. inp. 
440.843; chf. t. Maestricht (g.r.). 

» Limburg, t. in Hesse-Nassau. Germany, on R. 

I-ahn. p. 6.890; also t. on R. Leine. in West- 
) phalla. p. 6,320. 

Limerick, co. (maritime) of I.F.S., prov. Munster, 
area 1.U64 aq. m.. p. 142.560. Industries: agr. 
(declining), fishery, etc.; cap. L.. c. at head of 
shannon est.. most impt. port ln W. of I.F.S.; 
go^nl t>acon tr.; p. 38,390. 

Lluunat, H. of Switzld.. trib. (80 m.) of IL Aar, 
which It Joins nr. Brugg. 

Limoges, ch. f. of the Haute-Vienne den.. 
France; famous for Its still flourishing porce¬ 
lain factories, and kaolin paste preparation, 
P. 90.U7. 

Llmon. or Port Limon. chf. Atlantic port of Costa 
Rica; gt. coffee exi^rt. p. 16,500. 

Limousin, old prov. France (now Corrcze) and port 
of Haute-\ ienue. 

Limpopo. 7L of s.E. Africa, rising In S. Transvaal 
cr»l. and sweeping round on Its N. frontier into 
Portuguese terr. and the Indian Oc., length 
900 in. 

Linares, t. In lead-mining (list. prov. Jaen. Spain. 

P. 37.039; nNo pruv. in S. Chill, area 3.969 
sq. in., p. 119.284; cap. L.. p. 12.200; also San 
1 el! ik? <le Linares, t. ln Nuevo Leon, Mexico. 

I*. 6.200. 

Lincoln, maritime co. in E. of England; generally 
flat, and In gt. part fenny, area 2.761 sq. in., 

P. 6'; /.5k7; cap. Lincoln c. on Withuni. with 
fine cathedrul. p. 06.'Ji0: also c. t^ap. of 
Nebra-ka. U S.A.. p. 78.000; aL-o c. cap. of 
Logan co.. Illinois. U.S.A., |>. 12.900. uni- 
vereity; nLso c. of Itlicxle I.ih. U.S.A., p. 9.643. 
Linden, sub. of Hanover, I^ss.. p. 82.374. 
Lindislarne. alternative name for Holy Ld. off csL 
NorthuinUrland. Eng. 

Lindsay, f. in Ontario. Cnn.^cap. of Victoria co.; 

sawmills, carriage works, p. 8.150. 

Lindsey. N. div. of co. Lincoln. Eng. 

Lines, La, or Lines de la Coucepcion, t. ln Cadi* 
prov. Spain; frontier post nr. Gibraltar, p. 
24.000. 

Llngaxen, or Llngayen. t. on G. of I... W. cat, 
Luzon. Philippine Isis.; fertile agr. dLst.. p. 
20 . 000 . # 

Lingkoplng. or Ostergbtland. did. Swollen, on the 
Baltic; area 4.265 sq. in., p. 305.463; cap. L., 
»“ffg. t. nr. I.. Uoxen. p. 20,920. 

Linlithgow, buryh (Falkirk grp.) of L. co., S<*otl.; 
shoeinkg. and leather imls., p. 3 % 6G6\ area of L. 
co. 120 mj. m.. p. S 1.426. 

Lmnhe, Loch, ann of sea cst. of Argyll and 
I u venues. Scot I., extending (30 in.) from Cpper 
Eil to Sound of Mull. 

Linslade, urb. did.. Bucks. Eng., p. 2.433. 

Unthwaito. urb. did.. S W. of Huddersileld. W.R. 

^ orks. Eng., p. 

Lintons, mining 1. in Victoria, nr. the Happy 
\ alley. Ballarat dLst., p. 1.7*10. 

Lintz, Linz. f**rtfd. c. on the Danube, ur. Steyr, 
cap. of Cpper yVustrla. p. (Including Crfahr oil 
opp. I«ank «»f D.) 94,072; garrLson. brewing, 
printing, and many manuf. 

Llpa. f. in Batangos prov.. Luzon. Philippine L*ls.; 

centre of fertile agr. reg., p. 41.0(»0. 

Lipan Isis., volcanic grp. N. of Sicily, attached to 
the Italian prov. of Mesdna. total area 45 *q. in., 

18,200. Lipari i» the Iargi*st LI. of the grp., and 
its cap., also named I... has a p. 10.040; the 
anc. .Eolhe. etc., they were occupied in turn by 
Saracens and Normans. 


1 
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Lipetsk, Industrl. t. on the Veronezh R., U.S.S.R., 
p. 19,100. [Rhine at Wezel. 

Llppe, R. of Germany (110 m. long), Joins the 
Llppe, or Uppe Detmold, principality Genny., 
enclo. by Hanover and Westphalia; area 469 
sq. m., p 154.318, cap. Detmold. 
Lippe-Schaumburg. (Sec Schaumburg-Lippe.) 
Lippstadt, t. on K. Llppe. Westphalia. Genny.. 

distilling, tobacco mftg.; p. 13,360. 

Lisbon, c. in prov. Estremadura, on N. b3nk of 
Tagus est., cap. of Portugal, p. 489.667. 

Lisburn, i. on R. Lagan, nr. Belfast. North 
Ireland; linen rnftg., cathedral, p. 12 . 180.1 
Lisleux, t. in Calvados dep.. France; tine Norman 
cathedral, the auc. cap. of the Lexovil; tiauncl 
niftg.. p. 17.230. 

Lhkeard, mun. bor.. mkt. f. Cornwall. Eng.; 

woollen mill, foundry, etc., p. 4066. 

Lisle, gold-field f. nr. Launceston. Tasmania, p. 

(dist.) 3.010. (Waterford. I.F.S.. p. 1 . 860 . 
Lismore, mkt. t. on It. Blackwater. co.’s Cork and 
Lissa, isl. Dalmatia, in the Adriatic (11 ni. long). 

the anc. Issa; famous for Its wine. 

Listowel, t. on It. Feale. co. Kerry. I.F.S.. nr. 

Tralee, p. 2.900. (runean. nr. Tyre. 

Litany, R. of Palestine (100 in.), flows to Mediter- 
Litchfleld, e. in natural gas and petrol regn.. Mont¬ 
gomery co., Illinois. U.S.A., p. 0.650. 

Litherland, or Waterloo, urb. dist., Lancs., Eng., 
P. 16.967. 

Lithgow, I. in Cork co., N.S. Wales; mining, 
pottery, etc.; p. 5.850. 

Lithuania, former grand duchy. Europe; Is bounded 
by Poland. Pruas., Courland and U.S.S.K. 
Passed to Poland in 1501 and later became 
absorbed by Russia and (to a small extent) 
Prussia. Now republic. Cap. Vilna. 

Litin, t. on Bug It.. Ukraine, old Industries; 
P. 11.500. 

Llttleborougb, urb. di/d., f. nr. Rochdale. Lancs., 
Eng.; cotton, woollen and dyeing Industries; 
. V. 12028. 

Little Croiby, urb. dist.. Lancs. Kng.. p. 1.086. 
Little Fallj, c. on Mississippi It., Minnesota. U.S.A.. 
timber tr., p. 6.000; also niftg. c. on Mohawk 
It.# Herkimer co.. New York, U.S.A., p. 11.000. 
Llttiehampton, urb. dist., spt. ami cst. rest, at inth. 

of It. Arun. Sussex. Eng.; p. 10.181. 

Little Hulton, urb. dist.. Industl. t. in I-ancash.. 

Kng.. ur. Bolton, p. 7.678. 

Little Lever, urb. dist.. Industrl. and rcsldtl. t. nr. 

Bolton. Lancasli., Kng.. p. 4044. 

Little port, par. CauiLridgesh.. Kng., nr. Ely, p. 
6.450. 

Little Rock, c. of Arkansas, U.S.A.. cap. of 
Pulaski eo., on A. K.; oil and oil-coko manuf.; 
P. 81.700. 

Little Russia, part of Ukraine, formerly comprising 
govts, of Chernigov, Poltava. Kiev, and Khar- 
kov; area 80.220 *q. in., p. 10 . 000 . 000 . 

Little Sioux R., Iowa. U.S.A.. Howe (300 in.) to 
the Missouri. 

Littleton, mftg. t. in New IInmi*d).. IJ.S.A.,on the 
Ammonootmc It., p. 5.550. (Eng . p. 1 . 120 . 
Little Woolton, industrl. par. ur. Preacot. I jincash.. 
Liverpool, co. b<jt.. c. and spt. on it. Mersey. 
Lancash., Eng.; Immense *blpplng commerce 
and manuf.; cathedral, splendid docks; p. 
866089. 

Liverxedge, woollen mftg. t. nr. Dewsbury. W.R. 
Yorks. Eng., p. 14.800. 

Livingston, Industrl. t. In Montana, U.S.A., on the 
Yellowstone K., p. 0 . 100 ; also name of 
numerous other places in \arlous pts. of the 
_ U.8.A. 

Livingstone Falls, cataracts on It. Congo. Africa. 
Livingstone Mtru., ranye and upland plateaus <>t 
Keuya Colony, m. L. Nyin-aa. highest pt.. 
9.000 ft. 

Livlngstonla, mission tins. W. shore of L. Nyasaa. 

K. Africa. (p. 28.010. 

Llvny. mftg. f. ur. Orel. U.S.8.R., on it. Hosna; 
Livonia, former Russian prov., now Included In 
Kethonia iy.v.). 10.750. 

Livorno, I. in Novara prov.. Italy, nr. Veroeili. p. 
LlZhtt Point, C. southernmost pi. Eng.. tt.W. 
Cornwall. 

Lianberls, f. In Camarvoneh.. Wales, nr. Bangor. 

tourist centre at Laac of Know don intn.. p. 3.200. 
LJaadafl. »ml. c. nr. Cardiff, on It. Tart. Glamor- 
. ***$£*•• 8 - Wale, cathedral, p. 1.820. 

LlaudUo. ur6. dist.. mkt. I. on R. Towy. E. Car- 
marthensh., Wales, p. 1AM. 


Llandovery, mun. bar.. N.E. CarmartheiLsh., Wales., 
p. 1.980. 

Llandrindod Wells, urb. dist.. health rest, mid- 
Radnoreh.. Wales, medicinal waters, p. 2.925. 

Llandudno, urb. dist.. seaside rest.. Camarvonsh... 
Wales, p. 13.677. 

Llandysstl, par. on R. Teifl. Cardigansh.. Wales,. 
P. 3.040. 

Llanelly, mun. bor.. spt. Carmarthensh., Wales, 
collegiate establishta.. p. 38093. 

Llanfair Caerlnion, mkt. t. on R. Elnon. Mont¬ 
gomery^., Wales; p. 2.340. 

Llanlairlechan, urb. dist.. t. nr. Conway. Car- 
narvoiLsh.. N. Wales; p. 3.162. 

Llanlrechia, Upper, urb. dist.. ur. Caerleon, Mon- 
mouthsh.. Eng.; p. 7.284. 

Llanlyllin, mun. bor. nr. Oswestry. Montgomery¬ 
shire. Wales; p. 1.449. 

Llangadock, par. nr. Llandilo. Carmarthen*!).. 
Wales; p. 2.000. (Amlwch; p. 1.782. 

Llangefni, urb. dist., mkt. t. Anglesey. Wales, nr. 

Llangollen, mkt. f. on R. Dee. Denbigh*!)., Wales; 
p. 2037. 

Llanidloes, mun. bor. on R. Severn. Montgomery¬ 
shire. Wales; p. 2056. 

Llano Estecado, or Staked Plain, New Mexico and 
N.W. Texas. U.S.A.. area 40.UU0 sq. m. 

Llanstophan, vil. at mouth of R. Towy, Car- 
marthenah., Wales. 

Llantarnam, urb. dist.. t. nr. Newport. Mon- 
mouthsb . Eng., in colliery dist.; p. 7084. 

Llantrissant, bor. Glaiuorgaush.. Wales, nr. 
Cardiff; p.12.600. Iblghsh.. Wales; p. 2066. 

Llanwrst, urb. dist., mkt. t. on R. Conway. Den- 

Llanwrtyil. urb. dist.. Brecknock, Wales, p. 742. 

Llerena, old walled t. Barcelona prov., Spain, nr. 
Seville frontier; p. 6.400. 

Loanda, or Sao Paulo de Loanda. c. (p. 15.000) of 
Angola. Portuguese W. Africa; cap of dist. 
Miiue name. 

Loango, reyn. on \V. cat. Africa, divided l>etweeu 
France. Portugal, aud Belgium; cap. Ixmngo; 
p. 12.000. 13.490. 

Loanhead, buryh 5 m. S.E. Edinburgh. Scot., p. 

Lobau, f. on the L. Water nr. Bautzen, Saxony; 
dye-works, piano factory'; P. 10.350. 

Locarno, f. a Swiss resort at the head of I.ako 
Maggtore. near Italiau frontier. Scene of tlie 
International Conference, 1925. 

Lochaber. mfng. dist. Scot!.. S. Inverness; 33 m. 
by 21 in.; contains Ben Nevln. (13,460. 

Lochee, N.W. suburb of Dundee c.. Scot!., p. 

Lochgelly, buryh of Fifesh., Srotl., nr. Dunferm¬ 
line; IronwkH. and colliery dist.; p. 9.297. 

Lochgilphead, f. at head of L. Clip. ArgyUsh., 
Bcotl., p. 716. 

Lochmabeo, buryh ur. R. Annan, Dumfries*)!.. 
Scot., p. 2,460. 

Lochy. Loch, L. Inverness-sb.. Scot. (10 in. long), 
part of the Caledonian Canal; it. Ig>chy flows to 
Fort William (8 in.) from S. end of the loch. 

Lockerbie, buryh of Annandale. Dum/riessh., 
Scotl.; Impt. sheep mkt.; p. 2.510. 

Lockhaven. c. of Clinton co., Penn., U S.A., on 
Susquehanna R.; timber yards; p. 9.750. 

Lockport, rly. centre, De* Plaines it.. Will co., 
Illinois. U.S.A., p. 3.500. Also mftg. c.. cap. 
Niagara co.. New York. U.S.A., on Erie Canal, 
p. 23,500. 

Lockwood, mftg. f. nr. Huddersfield. W.R. York*, 
Eng., p. 10.900. (industry; i>. 13.360. 

Locle, Le. t. cant. Neuchatel. Swllz.; watchmaking 

Lodfcve, t. dep. llerault. nr. Mout|>elller, France; 
cloth mftg.. cathedral; p. 11.450. 

Lodi, c. on R. Adda. prov. Milan. Italy; famous 
for Parmesan chooe and majolica ware; 
cathedral; p. 26,270. 

Lodoro, i caUr/alt, nr. Keswick. Cumberland, Eng. 

Lodz, textile mftg. I. govt. Plotrkow. Poland, the 
" Manchester of Poland." p. 451.Hi3. 

Lofoden, or Lofoten Ills.. storm-swept grp. off N.W. 
coast Norway, stretching 175 m., mainly mtns., 
p. 40.000, engaged chfly. in cod and herring 
fishing. 

Lottus, urb. dirt.. In N.K. Yorks. England, nr. 
Saitbuni-by-lhe-Sea. p. 7.631. 

Logan, c. of Cache Valley. Utah. U.S.A., chfly. 
inhab. by Mormons, p. 10.000. 

Logansport, mftg. c. on the Wabash and Erie canal. 
Cm* co.. Indiana, p. 18.000. 

Logrono, laid. pros. N. Spain, urea 1.930 sq. in.; 
Caatilian wine-growing dLst.; P. 182.390; cap. 
L., t.. on K. Ebro, spaciou* bull ring, p. 21.750. 
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Loir, R. France, dep. Eure-et-LoIr (150 m.), trib. 
of R. Sarthe. (from C^venncs Mts. to Atlantic. 

Loire, R. France, largest In country, flows (020 in.) 

Loire, dep. Centrl. France, area 1,353 eq. ra.. p. 
637,030, agr., potato growg., vineyds., mining, 
and mftg.; cap. Montbrisou. 

Lolro In!6rieure, dep. W. France, at mth. of R, 
Loire, area 2.695 sq. m.. p. 640.723; agr„ fruit- 
growing, etc.; cap. Nantes. 

Loirot, dcp. Centrl. France, area 2,630 sq. m.. p. 
337,224; agr., vineyds., distilleries, mftg.; cap. 
Orleans. 

Loir-ot-Cher, dcp, Centrl. France, area 2.479 sq. m-, 
p. 251,523; agr.; cap. Blolfl. 

Loja, or Loza, t. in Ecuador, famous for cinchona, 
p. 9,700. (glum, on K. Dunne, p. 21.200. 

Lokeren, flourishing mftg. (. In E. Flanders, Bel- 

Lombardy, dcp. N. Italy, lying In the valley of the 
Po. area 0,333 eq. m.. p. 5.000,000; pastoral and 
vintage country, with many summer resorts, 
among the Alpine valleys; Includes provs. of 
Como, Cremona. Mantua. Milan, Pavia, Ber¬ 
gamo. Brescia, and Sondrio. 

Lombok, one of the Leaser Sunda Isis. In the Malay 
Arch., area 3.136 sq. m., mtns. (peak of Lombok, 
11.810 ft., volcanic), p. (with Bah) 524.000; 
under Dutch rule; chf. t. Mataram. (23.100. 

Lomja, or Lomzha, t. on the Narev R., Poland, p. 

Lomond, Loch, largest Scottish L., In co.’s Stirling 
and Dumbarton,over 20 m. long, area 27 sq. in., 
contains thirty is Is., largest Inchmurrln; water- 
full Inversnald; tourist centre for the Trossachs; 
Ben I/xnond ascended from Kowardennan. 

Lomond Hills, co.'s Kinross and Fife, Scott, alt. 
1.713 ft. and 1.471 ft. 

London, cap. r. of England, rnetrop. and scat of 
govt, of Brit. Empire; situated on It. Thames, 
mainly in co.'s Middlesex and Surrey, but 
extending Into Kent and Ess jx. Comprise* 
28 met. bora.. and has a p. (including immediate 
Bubn. area surnmndlng these? of 7.476.168; p. 
adm. county. 4.396,821; r». city. 13.706. Ex¬ 
port* exceeding a quarter of ilwse of the entire 
kingdom. I/ondon on It. Thames. Ontario. 
Can., is a c. with p. (Including subs, of Ixmdou 
Jn., and Ealing). 55,210. 

Londonderry, maritime co., North Ireland, 
area Mil sq. nt.. p. 140.0IK). agr. and fishery; 
cap. E. (or Derry) c. on K. Foyle, flourishing 
shirt-making induct., p. 40.730. 

London. East, spt. at ruth, of BulTalo R.,C.of Good 
Hope, S. Africa, p. 17.592. 1142)72. 

Longbenton. urh. dist . Northumlierland, Eng., p. 

Long Branch, c. Monmouth co.. New Jeracy. 
C.S.A., pop. seaside re*.. for New York, with 
drive (Ocean Avenue) 5 in. lon^ real.p. 13.750. 

Long Eaton, urb. dist ., mftg. t. nr. Derby, Eng., p. 
22.339. 

Longford, inland co., I F.8.. prov. Leinster, area 
421 sq. m.. i». 43.700. chfly. peasantry; cap. 
Ixiiigford. t. on K. Camlin. p. 4.310. 

Long Island, part of the Staff ot New York. U.S.A.. 
dlv. from Connecticut by I/mg Id. Sound, and 
from the mainland of New York and Manhattan 
1-1. by Long Id Sd. and the East It.; bordered 
on the \V. by N.Y. Bay; it has many pop. wit. 
places; l is in. long and 23 m. wide; L. 1. has an 
area of 1.632 sq. in., containing Brooklyn city. 
lx>ng Inland city, nop. from Brooklyn by New- 
town Creek, U now incorporated with New York 
City. (and Argyll* h.. Scotl. 

Long. Loch, nnn of nn (17 m.) co. * Duinlxartou 

LongriJgc. iirh. dud., mftg. t. nr. Preston, Lancs.. 
Eng., p. J.15S. 

Long Sutton, urb. did., t. nr. Uolticuch. LJtiro1n«h., 
Eag p. 22* 33,010. 

Lon 'ton. mkt. t. in the Potteries lbt.. Stalls.. Eng., 

Long View, Indu-tr). t. in Texas. U.8.A., nr. the 
Sabine It . P. 4,950. 

Lor.Rwy, fort. t. dcp. Mourthe-ct-Moselle. France, 
iron milieu and furnaces, p. 12.640. |t». 10.310. 

LonUo. t. on the It.«Sua.prov. Vicenza. N.E. Italy. 

Lons-le-Saunler, a tic. t. cap. dcp. Junt. France, 
salt bprlngs; p. 12 . 200 . 

Loo Choo, or Rmkiu (sometime* called Liu-Kiu). 
chain of 52 l*d«. Ixdomcing to Japan, stretching 
SAY. to Formosa. I h. pt. Napa, on Okinawa 
Dl. total i*. 450.0110; area U50 sq. m. 

Loodiana. t.sv* Ludhiana.) I Eng.. P. 2.S7S. 

Ixjoc, urh. did., tlshg. t. on R. Looe. Cornwall. 

Loon. r. in ib|». Aisne, 1 ranee; military i»or»t and 
cl tin lei, p. 16.210. I of U. Shannon. 

Loop Head, aij>c SAY. of co. Clare. Ireland, bide 


Loos, I. nr. Lille, prov. Nord, France, p. 6,850. 

Lorain, on Lake Erie, Lorain co., Ohio, U.8.A., 
good coal tr., p. 45.250. (palace; p. 70.807. 

Lorca, mftg. L Murcia prov., Spain; bishop's 

Lord Howe Isl., in 8. Pacitlc (7 m. by li m.) be¬ 
tween Australia and New Zealand. 

Lorenzo Marques, or Loren qo Marques, pt. and cap. 
of Portuguese E. Africa ou DeLagoa Bay; p. 
9.849(4.691 Europeau). 

Loreto, interior dep. Peru; area 288.456 sq. m., p. 
1 10 . 000 ; also a famous pilgrimage place and see 
In Ancona prov.. The Marches. Italy; p. 5.150. 

L’Orient, military port, Morbihan prov., France; 
govt, ahipbldg. yds. and docks; p. 49.950. 

Lome, dist., between Loch Leven and Loch Awe, 
ArgyUsh.. Scotl. 

Lorrach, (.. Baden. Germany; p. 12.350. 

Lorraine, prov. France, taken from France In 1871, 
retroceded 1919. (See Alsace-Lorraine.) 

Los Angeles, c. cap. Los Angelos, co., California, 
U.S.A., in orange and grape-growing dist.; pop. 
winter resort; p. 1,238.000; also t. In Chili, cap. 
of Biobio prov., p. 13.250. 

Losoncz, induBtrl. t. Nogrod co.. Upper Hungary; 
enamelling ami glue factories; p. 10.320. 

Lossiemouth, burpn on the Lossic K., Elglnah., 
Scotl.; boatbldg. and tlshg.; p. 4.220. 

Loasnitz, industrial t. nr. Chemnitz, Saxony, p. 
5.354. 

Lostwithiel, mini. tor., mkt. t. in Cornwall, Eng., 
nr. Truro, p. 1,325. 

Lot R., 8. France, trib. (272 in.) of R. Garonne. 

Lot, dep. S.\V. France, area 2.01b sq. in. Sheep and 
cattle rearing, nut-growing; p. 176,839; cap. 
Cahors. 

Lota, coast t. nr. Concepcion, Chill, p. 17,500. 

Lot-et-Garonne, dcp. 8.YV. France, area, 2.079 sq. 
in. Vineyds., agr., stock-rearing; p. 239,972; 
cap. Agcn. 

Lothians, the Scottish dist. S. of Firth of Forth, 
embracing co.'s Haddington, Edinburgh, and 
Linlithgow. 

Loudoac, t. in prov. CMcs-du-Nord. France, nr. St. 
llrieuc, p. 6.160. (Lelcestereh.; Eng., p .262*45. 

Loughborough, muii. b'r., hosiery, mftg. f., 

Loughrea, mkt. C. on Lough Uea. co. Galway. Ire¬ 
land. p. 2.570. (of F.tqdng Forest; p. 7,390. 

Loughtou, urb. dist.. t. In Essex. Eng., on border 

Louisiana, st. (s.) of U.8.A., area 45,409 sq. iil; p. 

1.932,000 (cne-half coloured); agr.. tobacco, cot¬ 
ton. sugar, timber. inlnrLs.. and mnnuM.; cap. 
New Orleans (q.t\). Also c. of Pike co., Missouri, 
U.S.A., on It. Mississippi, p. 3,500. 

Louisville, c. of Jefferson co., Kentucky. U.S.A., on 
nhlo K., et the Falls; many thrvg. nianufs.; p. 
315.5(H). Exports flour, pork, tobacco, etc. 

Loul6, f. In Faro dist., Portugal; esparto grass tr., 
and porcelain mauuf.; p. 24.750. 

Lourdes, fortfd. t. nr. Tar be*. In dep. Unutos- 
Pyreiiees, France; fatuous grotto and pilgrim 
shrine, many con rents and eh. of the Rosary; 
ro*. p. 9.450. Visited by 500.000 pilgrims 
annually. 

Louth, mun. tor., mkt. t. on It. Lud. Lincoln*)!)., 
Eng.; p. 9.678. Also maritime co.. of Leinster 
prov.. Ireland; area 316 pq. in., p. 03.390; much 
turf. bog. and barren land; salmon tlshg. pros¬ 
perous; cap. Dundalk iq.v ). 

Louvain, bn pi. mftg. t. (breweries) Belgium, 
Brabant prov.. 27 in. E. of Brus-cls; famous 
university; sacked by Germans at beginning of 
Gt. War ; p. 39.450. I Hack. 

Louven, R. (100 in.) of Norway, flows to Skager 

Louviers. t. on R. I.ure, nr. lloucn. France; cloth 
nmtmf ; p. 10.470. 

Low Archipelago, or Tunrnotii, grp. of sm. ists. on 
the Pacific. 8. of Marquesas; chiefly coral. 
French protectorate. 

Lowell, r. at jn. of Mcrrimnc and Concopl R.'s, 
Middlesex co.. M*ls.s., U.3.A.; many mamifs.; 
p. 99.000. 

Lowenburg. old t. in Silesia, Truss., gypaum, textile 
factories*, p. 5,570. 

Lower Austria, prov. of Austria. traror**>d hr R. 
Dunu)>o. area 7.402 sq. in., p. 1.453.000; cap. 
Vienna n/.r.). 

Lower Beblngton. urb. dist.. lndustrl. f. In Cheshire, 
Eng., hutulred of W irml, p. 14.696. 

Lower Brixhnm, cst. f. 8. Devon, Eug„ nr. Torquay. 
ISce Brtxham.) 

Lower Mitcham. 8. suburb of Adelaide. 8. Australia. 

Lowestolt, fit«4*i. tor , wat. pi. and spt. buflolk, 
Eug., gt. tlshg. industry, p. 41,768. 
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Lowthers, The, or Leadhills, mins. Dumfries and 
Lanark. Scotl., highest pt. 2.403 ft. 

Lowtherstown. or Irvines town. sinl. t. nr. Ennis¬ 
killen. co. Fermanagh, N. Ireland. 

Loyalty IsU., orp . In S. Pacific, belonging to France, 
and included in the New Caledonia col., area 
800 8Q. m. 

Loz^re, dev. S.E. France, traversed by Cevennes 
Mtns.. area 1.900 bq. m.. p. 108.822. ngr., silk¬ 
worm-rearing, stock-raising; cap. Mende. 

Lualaba, name of the upper part of the Congo II., 
Africa. 

Luang Prabang, on the Me Kong U.« cap. of the 
Laos state, same name. French Indo-Cliina. 
many pagodas, p. 10 . 000 . 

Ltibao, t. Luzon. Philippine Isis., sugar-growing and 
alcohol-distilling, p. 22 . 000 . 

Lubben, t. on K. Spree. Brandenburg. Prussia, 
famous for gherkin growing, p. 7,070. 

Liibeck, free state, Gennany, area 115 sq. m., em¬ 
bracing LQbeck co., the t. of Travemunde. and 
various neighbouring villages. Lhbeck co. 
stands on R. Tmve. 10 in. above its entrance to 
the B. of L.. an arm of the Baltic betwn. Holstein 
and Mecklenburg. A famous old Uause t. with 
flourishing commerce, exteusive industries, 
and many wealthy Institutions; p. 120.508. 

Lublin, prov. Poland, covered with forints, mainly 
a thinly popltd. plain, area G.499 «q. in., p. 
2.009.040; cap. L. c. on It. BistriUa. p. 51.240. 

Lubnalg, Loch, Perthsh., Scotl., drains to It. Teith 
by the Leny. 

Lubnl, old t. In Poltava govt.. Ukraine, gardening 
and jam-making, p. (with suburbs) 13.200. 

Lucca, c. # cap. of Lucca prov. Tuscany, Italy, nr. 
Pisa; cathedral, many churches, jute inanuf., 
tobacco, silk, cotton, and oil reflning Industries. 
P. 79.110. ItowiLsh., Scotl. 

Luce Bay (10 m. long) oil Irish Sea. S. of \\ lg- 

Lucena, inftg. f., Cordoba prov., Spain, matches, 
brandy, wine. etc., p. 22.450. 

Luccra, t. in prov. Foggia. Italy, the anc. Luccrta. 
castle. cathedral, p. 10.750. 

Lucerne, cant. Swltzld.. area 579 hq. in., inaiuly 
arable and pasture, with a few vineyds.. loftiest 
Pt., Pilatus (6.995 ft., intu. ry.l. Kighl ridge, 
opp. Hide of lake. 5.900 ft., p. of cant. 177.073; 
f*ap. L. c. at W. end of L.. p. 44.029. length of L. 
23 m.,height alx>ve bea-level 1,435 ft., beautiful 
scenery. 

Luckenwalde, t. In River Nuthe. Brandenburg 
pror., Pruaala, enamel factories, cloth works, p. 

_ 22.370, 

Lucknow, t. of United Prova., India, on the wind¬ 
ing bank of the R. Gumtt. 42 in. from Cawni»ore. 
famous for its defence again d the Sepoys in 
the Mutiny. 1857. iArgc garrison, runny One 
bldgs., flourishing native inanufs.. inuslin. cm- 
broUlerr. brocade, etc.; p. ZM.53:J. 

Luaborough, par. and wipr.ntukc on Llncolmh. 
wolds, nr. Louth. Eng. 

LujWendsnloot, urb. dist.. on K. Calder. nr. Hall- 

. W M. Yorks. Eng., V 3JI8I. 

laidenicheld, hardware inftg. t. In Westphalia. 
Press., nr. Cologne, p. 29.010 

Luderttz Bay, otherwise Angra Pcquefta. formerly 
German B.W. 'Africa, on coast of I.OdcriUland. 
Great N&maquuland. Cornwall. Eng . p. 2,049. 

Ludgvan, or Ludjon. urb. dist.. 1. nr. Penzance. 

Ludhiana. I. Punjab. India, cap. of •lib t. of same 
name; manufs. shawls, p. 51.000. 

Rtolington, c. Mason co.. Michigan, U.H.A., on 
*borc of the lower peninsula of Luke M.; wo<>d 
working; p. 8.900. [6/742. 

l^udlow, rnun. tx/r. on R Teme. Khropn., hug., p. 

Ludwigiburg, military dep*A and inftg. t. of \\ Hr- 
temberg. Germany, nr. ntutigurt. p. 23.300. 

Ludwig’* Canal. In Bavaria (110 m.l. uniting the 
K.'h Danulje and Main. 

Ludwlgshalan, Industri. t. of Bavaria.on It. Rhine, 
factories and foundries, p. 90.721. 

Lugano, Industrl I. In cant. Tidni. SwlU. (p. 
102550). on l^ake of Lugano (10 in. long) at the 
Italian frontier. 

Logo, maritime prov. N.K. Spain, area 3.814 nq. 
to., p. 474.037. fishery and leather Indus.; cap. 
L-. t. on the Minho It.; tanning and textile*!. p. 
28.400. Alao t. In Ravenna prov., EiniJli. 
Italy; rope, fund lure, and hardware factories. 

- P. 28,750. 

lntennltlent outlet of I-ake Tanganyika. 
Africa, ou W. shore, communicating with Congo 
River. 


Lulea, ep . Norbotton co., Sweden, on R. Lule nr. 
N.W. comer G. of Bothnia, p. 10.545. 

Lumphannon, picturesque hamlet nr. Aboync. 
Aberdeensh., Scotl.. p. 830. 

Lund, university t. ur. Malmo. Sweden; ironworks, 
sugar reflning, etc.; p. 23.211. 

Lundenburg, t. on Thaya R.. S. Moravia. Czecbo 
Slovakla; flue chkteau. good trade; p. 7.250. 

Lundy Isl., In mouth of Bristol Channel, B.W. 
coast Eng.. 21 in. long by 1 m. wide. 

Lune, H.. Lancasb. and Westmorld.. Eng., flows 
(45 in.) to Irish Sea. 

Luneberg, t. on the Umcnau It., prov. Hanover, 
Pruss.; salt works, cement factories, wine tr.; 
p. 27.100. 

Lunenburg, spt. Nova Scotia, cap. of L. co.. nr. 
Halifax, p. 5.250. 

LunAvdle, ludustrl. t. In dep. Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France; hosiery. watch-glasses, porcelain, mon r 
cars; salt works in suburbs; p. 25.270. 

Lungchow, t. lu prov. Kwangsi. China, nr. Tong- 
king frontier; great tr. centre and military 
station; p. 200 . 000 . 

Lupata Mtns.. African range N.W. of Sofala, be¬ 
tween Zanzibar and Mozambique. 

Lurgan. t. nr. Belfast, co. Armagh. N. Ireland, 
thriving Industries, p. 12.140. 

Lushai Hills, diet. S. Assam. India; S. Lusha! Hills 
is now included in the dist. Instead of Bengal, 
area 3.500 sq. ui., p. 81.200. 

Lusstn. isl. Dalmatia. Jugo-Slavia, In the Adriatic, 
length 20 m.. i>. 12,720; trade centre and pop. 
summer report. (shire Eng., p. G8£2d. 

Luton, mun. bor.. lndustrl. t. (straw plait). Bedford- 

Lutsk, t. nr. Vladimir, in Volhyiiia. Ukraine; in- 
dustrl. and conunercl.; p. 15.700. 

Lutterworth, t. in Leicestershire. on the Swift, 8 in. 
N.N.E. of Rugby; pop. of parish. 1.830. 

Luxembourg, prov. S.E. Belgium, on 1 reach bor¬ 
der; wooded und hilly; urea 1,700 dq. in.. 1. 
228.013; cup. Arioii. 

Luxembourg, praiul-dwhy, and Independent 
European State adjoining the Belgian prov. just 
mentioned, und Ixmiided by S. Prance, E. and 
and N.; area 999 sq. in. Considerable mineral 
wealth; p. 204.000; cap. L.. industrl. c„ 43 in. 
N. of MeU. p. 45,980. 

Luxor, ril. adjoiulng Karnack. Upper Egypt, nr. 
site of anc. Thebes; mugnif. ruined temple. 

Luzech. t. nr. Cuhors. Iz»t dep.. Prance, p. 2,270. 

Luzerne. 6or. Penn., U.3.A.. ou the Susquehanna 

K. . In Luzerne co.. p. 7.000. 

Luzon, largest of the Philippine Isis., urea 40.814 
BQ. in.; mountainous, but very productive; p. 
nearly 4.000.000; cup. Manilla iq.v.). Ip. 2,589. 

Lychcn, (. In prov. Brandenburg. Pruss.. nr. Berlin. 

Lydd, mun. bor. mkt t. nr. Romney, Kent. Eng.. i>. 
3.778. 

Lydenberg, or Lcydenburg. t. in Transvaal. S. 
Africa; 1HU in. N.K. of Pretoria. (Eng., p. 3.600. 

Lydney. r«ir. in f orest of Dean. Gloucester;*!).. 

Lye and Wullejcole, urb. diet., Worcester, Eng., p. 
J2J246. 

Lyell, min.. Stanley Range. N.S.W., alt. 2.000 ft.; 
also pk. nr. the YoHcinitc. California, U.S.A.. I>e- 
longing to tlie Sierra Nevada system, alt. 
13.190 ft. 

Lyk, (. In E. Prussia, on the Polish frontier, beside a 

L. same name; old castle prison. Iron foundries, 
breweries, etc., p. 12.730. 

Lyrno Regis, mun. bor. and spt. Dorsetsb., Eng., 
on R. Lyme. nr. Dorchester, p. IS.€30. 

Lym Fiord, shallow strait in Jutland. Denmark, 
Letweeu Cuttcgat and North Sea. I0U in. long. 

Lyinlngton, mun. bor. und spt. Hants, Eng.. |>. 
6.137. 

LyiJim, urb. dist.. t. nr. Wurrington.ChiMhlre, Eng., 
p. 6/742. 

Lynchburg, c. on tlie James R.. Virginia, U.8.A; 
gt. tobacco mftg. centre, p. 41.500. I S. Afrlev. 

Lyndon Oleu, vatUy nr. IP dford. C. of Gootl Hope, 

Lyuher Jt. of Cornwall. Eng., flows 20 in. to the 
Hamouzo at Sultusb. 

Lynn <King’* Lynn, or Lynn Regis). (See King’s 
Lynn); uWj Lynn. npt. Jvshcx co., Mohs.. U.S.A., 
on Mumji. Bay; gt. l>x>t mftg. centre, p. 102.500. 

Lynn Canal, /lord in Alaska * 100 in. by 0 in.) form¬ 
ing a continuation of the Chatham Strait. 

Lynton, and Lyumouth. urb. dist. and seaside vile. 
of N. Devon. Eng . on the Bristol Channel, con- 
nectod by a clilF r>'.. p. (of Lynton only), 3/tl3. 

Lyon. Ji. of Pcrtlish., bcoll.. trib. (3d m.) of the U. 
Tuy below Loch T. 
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Lyonnais, name of old French prov. divided Into 
pres. dep*. of Loire. Rhone, ami Sa6ne-et-Loire. 

Lyonnais, Montagnas du, range in the RhGne prov.. 
France, nr. Yillefraoehe. 

Lyons, e. cap. of dep. Rhone, at the cnnfl. of R.'a 
8a6ne and RhGne. Frouce: centre of silk-weaving 
industry and tr.. dyeing and other impt. enter¬ 
prises. stained glass works, etc.; many splendid 
•churches and other bldgs., strong fortifications, 
p. over 501.692. 

Lyons, formerly c. Hinton co.. Iowa. U S.A., on 
Mississippi R.. now part of C linton c.; uLso t. cap. 
Wayne co.. New York, U.8.A., on Erie Canal, p. 
3,900. 

Lyons, Gull of, wide of the Mediterranean, on 
8. cat. of France, into which flows the R. Rhone. 

Lys R., of Belgium and France, trib. (100 in.) of R. 
Scheldt. (long). Norway. 

Lysterflord, N.E. arm of the Sogne fiord (25 iu. 

Lytham, urb. (list., mftg. f. on R. Ribble, N. Lau- 
cash., Eng., nr. Preston, p. 26.760. 

Lyttleton, spf. Selwyu co., Canterbury dist.. New 
Zealand; fine harbour, p. 3.850. (Eden. 

Lyyenet R., of Westmorland. Eng., trib. of li. 

M 

Maos, or Mouse, R. rising In Hnute-Mamo dep.. 
France, and flowing 15H0 in.) through Holland 
and Belgium; Joins the Waal to form the Rhine. 

Mabelthorpe, urb. diet., and uat.-pl.. Linos. Eng., p. 
2,852. 

Macao, Portuguese? e. and srltUmmt of Id. at mth. 
of Canton U.. China; fortnl. an lmpt. commercl. 
centre; area 4 **»]. in., p. 74,860 (ab{. *2.200 Portu¬ 
guese). (etc . p. ll.fijo. 

Macarsca, $pt. Dalmatia, Jugo-Slav'.a. wine, fruit. 

Macassar, ch. f. and j *or1 of Celel»es. Dutch K. 
Indie*; p. 21.000. The Strait of Maca.*>ar 
separates Borneo from tVlelrcs. 

Macayo, or Muceio, t. cap. Alagoos, Bra-Til, nr. the 
ot. (lighthouse), p. 12.9*0. 

Macclesfield, mu a. bur., mftg. f. (silk) Cheshire. 

Eng., i* 33.84(5. 

McCllntock Channol, l**tween Prince of Wales's 
J-aiul and Victoria, lint N. America, communi¬ 
cating with Melville Sound, in the N. Polar 
Region. 

McClure Strait, between Banks’s Land and Melville 
I si.. Brit. N. America. 

MacDtifl. wjf. i >!. on cst. of Banffsh., Seth. p. 3.420. 

Maeedouia, up to 1913 an am*, region of Turkey, 
and at one time a powerful empire, now divided 
betwn. c;recce. Bulgaria and Jugo-SlaUa; p. 
1.150.000. 

Macerata, prov. in The Marche*. Italy; arc;* 1.070 
h*i. m.. p. 207.373. cap. M.. c. betwn. the 
Adriatic and the Apennines; terra-cotta maiiuf.. 
cathedral: p. 23,860. 

Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, fufrw. co. Kerry. I.F.S.; 
highest pk.. Currantuolill. alt. 3.414 ft. 

Maeblas, *j»f. on M. It.. Washington co.. Maine, 
U.S.A.. p. 3.000. (R Dover; i*. 1.892. 

Machynlleth. urb. did.. Montgomerysh.. Wales, on 

MacIntyre R.. N SW., trib. (350 ui.) of It. Darling. 

Mackay, sit. Wucenslund. co. CnrlLsle. on the 
Pioneer K.. in migar-funning dlst.; p. 5.500. 

MacKeosport. c. on Monongahelu It.. Allegheny co.. 
Penn.. C.S A.; inm and Me« l maiiuf.; p. 45.975. 

LlacKccs Rocks, (. nn the Ohio R., Allegheny co.. 
Penn., i .S.A.; iron and glass; *». 10.713. 

Mackenzie. It. N W. Territory. Can.. rise* in 
Rocky Mtns.. discharges the waters **f the Gr. 
Slave T.'ikc Into tin* Antic *k\, total length 
including trib. It. Peace) 2.350 m 

Uacknnc Sound, coiinots lakes Michigan and 
Huron. 

MacKmney, r Collin co.. N.E Texas. U.S. A., In 
ml ton-growing did.. p. rt.677. (ollst ; ) M.50U. 

Maclean, ugr. f#»trH//i»/\ (Inrenre co.. N S W., p. 

McMillan, id. in mining ilist. Clin co., Arizona. 
C.S A.; t>. 3.700. It S.A . l> 8.G0O. 

M icomb, liidustrl. c. in McDonough co.. IllinoU. 

Macon, mftg. I. in France. on It. SaAne, ruined 
eat his I ml. KiitTered in Huguenot ware. p. 2O.3K0; 
a Do c. of Hlblie co., Georgia. U.S A., on Ociuul- 
»»f It., In cotton l**lt; p. 54.000; aDo e. of 
Ml°*ouri. C.S.A.; cap. M co.. p. 3.9oo. 

Macquario Harbour, t. and p t. Fntuklin co.. Tas¬ 
mania; p. idl«*t > 35,04VI. [seal fishery *tn. 

Maoqinurio Id.. S. Pm itlc Oc.. 20 m. long; Brit. 

Maoquarrio R., N.S.W.. trib. l75U m.) of Darling 
Itivcr. 


Macroom, t. In co. Cork, I.F.S., on R. Sullane. p. 
3.000. 

Madagascar, large isl. In Indian Oc.. off F-. cst. of 
Africa; French protectorate; area 228.000 eq. 
m.. p. 3.500,000. Cap. Antananarivo, chf. pt. 
Tamatave. 

Madawaska, R. of N. Ontario. Can., flows (230 m.) 
through lake region to R. Ottawa. 

Maddaloni, mftg. f. in prov. Caserti. Italy, nr. 
Naples; p. 20.950. (Can., p. 1.020. 

Madec. ril. on I)eer R.. co. Hastings. Ontario. 

Madeira, grp. of salubrious Portuguese LsLs. in 
Atlantic Oc.; total area 315 aq. m.. p. 109.777. 
Produce wine, sugar. etc. A much favoured 
winter resort; cap. Funchal. 

Madeira, R. of Brazil, trib. (780 m.) of R. Amazon. 

Madeley, mkt. f. on R. Severn. Fhropsh., Eng., p. 
8.900; also par. nr. Crewe. Staffs, Eng., p. 2.000. 

Madison, mftg. c. on R. Ohio. Jefferson co.. Indiana, 
U.S.A.. j>. 6.500; also university c. of Dane co.; 
Wisconsin. U.8.A.. p. 60.000; alsosmlr. t’.s iu S. 
Dakota. N. Jersey, and Georgia. U.S.A. 

Madlsonville, f. in Ohio. U.S. A., p. 4.740; also t. in 
Kentucky. U.S.A., p. 7.100. 

Madras (or Pres, of Fort St. George), a large div. of 
the S. Penln.. Brit. India (Including nat. States), 
area 142.000 sq. n».; p. 42.500.0000; cap. Madras 
c. on B. of Bengal, p. 522.951; third c. of Ind.; 
great commerce, poor harbr., university. 

Madre de Dios, arch. Patagonia, rocky grp. off cat. 
of S. America In the Pacific Oc. 

Madrid, cap. c. of Spain and prov.. New Castile; 
area of M. prov. 3,084 «q. in.; p. 053,560; ugr.. 
vine-growing and inanuf. The c. of M. has 
unlveralty, Nat. Library* Royal Museum of 
Art. und many fine bldgs.; a cathedra), palace, 
etc.; p. 008.703. (i>. 3370. 

Madron, urb. did., t. nr. Penzance. Cornwall. Eng., 

Madura, r. of Madras. India, cap. of disc, of same 
name, with colleges, a splendid pagtxia. and 
many Industries. i». 138.894; aDo an Lsl. of the 
K. Indian Arch.. 6ej>. from Java by Strait same 
name, area 1.77(4 sq. m.. p. 1,170.000; fishing 
und cat tie-rearing. 

Maelar, or Mfclar. L. In S.E. Swollen, area 477 sq. 
m.; hast 1.260 Isis., with Stockholm c. at its 
K. ext rein. 

Maelstrom. whirlpool N.W. cut. Norway, at 8. 
extrem. Fxifodeo IsD. fp. 25£52. 

Maesteg, ur6. dist.. mining t. Glatnorgnnab.. Wales, 

Maestri cht, cap. Dutch prov. Limburg; earthen¬ 
ware. gloss und textile factori**; p. 54.012. 

Malai, icl. off cst. E. Africa. S. of Zanzibar. 

Mafeking, t. In N. of C. of Good Hope. S. Africa; 
held for seven months against Boer siege by 
Baden-Powell. 1899-1900. 

I Magdala, hill fort Abyssinia, alt. 9.110 ft.; captured 
In l s68 by British under Napier. 

Magdeburg, fort. t. on R. Elbe, Saxony, Pruss., one 
of the prin. indust, and commercl. centres in N. 
Germany; hdqrs. of Army corps; fine Gothic 
cathedral; p. (with subs, of Buckau and Neu- 
stadt). 285.866. 

Magelang, t. in Java, nr. Famaratig, lmpt. tr., p. 

36.000. 

Magellan, Strait ot, between Tierra »Iel IAicgo and 
H. of cont. of America. The town of Puuta 
Arenas (Sandy Point) Is sometimes referred to 
as Magallanes. p. 27.500. 

Magenta, f. nr. Milan. 8. Italy, nr. the Ticino; 
great battle (Austrian defeat) 1859; p. 5.750. 

Magersfonteln. t. n Orange Free State. S. Africa. 
Here the Brit, under Lord Methuen were de¬ 
feated by the Boers In 1899. 

Magglore, Lago, N. Italy and Switzerland, at f«»ot 
«*f I-ei>ontliie Alps, urea 82 sq. m., contains the 
Boromean DD.. beautiful scenery. 

Mxkhabaleahwar, t. aud health res. W. Ghats, 
Bombay. India; alt. 4.500 ft., p. 4.750. 

Mahanadh R.. India, flown (520 in.) from Orissa to 
B. of Bengal. (colliery dial.; p. M,5tK). 

Mahanoy, t. In Schuylkill co.. Penn.. L .S.A., 

Mabe, French settlement. Madras, Malabar i>t.. 
India; p. 8.600. 

tlahl Kantha, grp. of nat. staUs. Gujarat dlv., 
Bombay. India; total area 9.300 sq. m.. P. 
(greatly decreased by famln«> 200 . 000 . 

Mahlm. spt. Thana dist.. Bombay. India, p. 7.240. 

Matileiihead, mun. U*. Berks. Eng., nr. R. Tliumes; 
P. 17320. (off Antrim cst.. Ir\-bnd, 

Maidens. The, grp. of dangerous rocks, nr. Larne, 

Maidstone, man. bor. and co. t. Kent, Eng., ou 1L 
Medway. In hop garden dist.; p. 42353. 
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Mailiar, native state Bagclkhand Agency. Centrl. 
India, area 400 sq. in., p. 78,000; cap. M.. t., p. 

O. 750. 

Maimansingh, or Mymenslng, dist. Dacca di v.. Ben¬ 
gal, India; area 0/287 sq. in., p. 3,000.000; cap. 
Naisarabad. 

Main R., Germany, aftlt. (304 m.) of It. Rhine. 

Main, fart at inth. of E. Main K., Labrador. 

M a in e, N.E. state New Engld.. U.S.A., area 29.895 
aq. m.. p. 814,000; mtns.. with much forest 
land; cap. Augusta. chief i>ort. Portland. 

Maine, R. of France, formed by juuctn. of Sari he 
and Mayenue. flows 7 m. to R. Loire at Angers. 

Maine-et-LoIre, dep. of France, area 2.812 «q. in.. 
p. 474,786; agr.. vine yds; cap. Angers. 

Mainz, or Mayence, f. on H. Rhine. liesse-Darm- 
atadt, Germany; fort., many mauiifs., large 
trade; p. 107.030. 

Maisons-Alfort, S.E. sub. of Pari?. France. 

Maisonneuve. c. Quebec. Can., p. 20 . 000 . 

Maitland, E. and W., f.’n Cumberland co.,N.S.W.. 
on Hunter R., p. (E.) 4,010. (W) 7.560. 

Majorca, or Mallorca. (See Balearic Isis.) 

Mako, or Makovla. Indufltrl. t .. cap. co. Csanad, 
Hungary, nr. it. Mann, p. 35.000. 

Malabar, dist. Madras. Brit. Iud., area 5.5S5 sq. m.. 
P- 2,850.000; cap. Calicut. 

Malacca (with Nanning), one of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments (Brit.) on W. coast Malay Pen.; area 
(about) 1.000 Bq. m.. p. 111 . 000 ; cap. M.. 130 m. 
N.W. SlngaiK>rc. The Strait of Malacca sepa¬ 
rate? Sumatra from the Malay Pen. 

Maladetta, with Pic do Nethou, highest pt. In the 
Pyrenees, alt. 11,168 ft. 

Malaga, maritime pror. S. Spain, area 2.812 sq. m.. 

P. 527,250; agr.; exports wine, fruits, olive oil, 
etc.; p. of city, 136.365. 

Malakoff, f. H. by W.of Pari?, close to fortiflcations, 
mainly re»idcntl.. p. 15.250. 

Malay Archipelago, otherwise called the Indian or 
Kaatem A.; extensive grp. of tropical Us., ex¬ 
tending from the Nicobar l*U. in the II. of 
Bengal to the Solomon Isis, in the Pacific, a 
distance of 4.800 in., and Including Sumatra. 
Java. Borneo, the Celebes, the Philippine?. New 
Guinea, the Bismarck Arch., etc. (See separate 
entries.) 

Malay Penimula, the most S. imrtion of the con¬ 
tinent of Anla. Jutting out lozenge-shaped into 
the China Sea; area abt. 70.000 sq. in. 

Malay States, Federated, group of states In the S. 
portion of the Malay Pen. They Include Perak. 
Selangor. Negri Seinbitan and Pahang; area 
27.506 «q. m., p. 1.036.999. 

Malay States, UntoderaUxl, Include Joliorc. Kedah. 
Perils. Kclantan and Treugganu In the Malay 
Pen. (See under the various headings.) 

Malaysia U that j*ortlon of the Malay Arch . lying 
W. of the Moluccas and Timor. 

Mai Boy, an inlet of the Ga*p6 Pen., QiicIkjc, 

Canada. 

Malchln, old t. on the R. Pcenc, Mecklenburgh- 
Hchwerin. Germany, p. 7.750. 

Malden, c. nr. Boston. Mass.. U.S.A.. of which it 1.? 
the mftg. Hub., p. 49.103. 

Malden, New, mkt. t. nr. Kingston-on-Thames. 
HofTer. Hug., p. 3.250. 

Maldivc Isis., corul grp. In Indian Or., 400 in. H.W. 
of Oylon. p. 70.000 (Moslems;, niled by a 
Sultan Ktihjcrt to Brit. govt, of Cxiylon. 

Maldon, r/iun. b</r. on K.'h Jllvk water and Clielrner, 
Ewx. Eng., p. HS,Vj\ aU> t. In gold-mining and 
fsrmlng di*t. Victoria, 89 in. N.N.W. of Mel¬ 
bourne. p. 3.138. 

Maldonado, den. of Uruguay; also fort. Hpt. in 
wiine.60 in. K. of Montevideo, p. 5.500. 

Malines. Mechlin.) (In I PS. 

JJalln Head, co. Donegal, the mo .t northerly pt. 

Maikapur, t. In JiuMaua dint.. Berar. India, p. 

it 7 .?- 1 * 0 ' 

Mallanwan, t. In Ilardol dint.. Oudh, India, p. 

t&zuooo. pror. H. Chill, area 3.303 n<\. in., p. 121,429; 

W <*P- Angol. (Kent. Eng., p. 2.570. 

Ma ling. West (or Town), mkt. t. nr. Mablwtone. 

Mallow, mkt. t. on It. Black *ater. co. Cork. I.F.6., 
P. 4,6tyo. 

Maliwyd, tir6. diet.. Merioneth. Wales. p. €79. 

MaJmeibury, man. Lor., mkt. t. Wilts. Eng.. on It. 
Avon. p. zMi. 

Mtumo, tpi. on The Sound. 8. Sweden. export* 

. ?*!• matches, etc.; thliving trade and in¬ 
dustries. p. 113,658. 


Malo, t. In Italy, nr. Vicenza, p. 5.650. 

Malone, ril, in iron ore di.st., Franklin co.. New 
York. U.S.A., p. 8.700. 

Malpas, mkt. t. In Cheshire. Eng., p. 1.C50. 

Malplaquet, nl. in Avesnes arroud.. dep. Nord, 
France. Marll>oroiigh’s victory. 1709. 

MalstAdt Burbacb, t. on It. Saar. Rhine prov., 
Pruas.. large ironworks, p. 36,100. 

Malta, isl. In the Meditemi.. 60 in. S. of Sicily, l>c- 
longs to Britain, area 117 sq. in.. i». 224,860 
(with Gozo and Comino); cap. Valetta, strongly 
fortified, arsenal, dockyd.. military stn. 

Malton, urb. dist., mkt. t. N.It. Yorks, Eng., on It. 
Derwent, p. 3.01G. 

Maloti Mtns,. ranoe In Basutoland, S. Africa, 
highest pt. Machacha. alt. 10.990 ft. 

Malvern, or Great Malvern, urb. dist., health re?.. 
Worcestersh., Eng., at foot of Malvern Dills 
(highest pt., 1,395 ft.), scholastic centre, p. 
15.633. 

Malwa, prop. Centrl. India, comprising States of 
Bhopal. Indore. I)har. .Jaora. Hat lam. Kajgarh. 
etc., fonncrly a Mogul kingdom. 

Mai wan, t. India. Katnagiri dist., on fortM. isl. 
Malabar cst.. Bengal ITes.. p. 18.750. (p. 8,250. 

Mammola, t. in prov. Reggio <11 Calabria, Italy, 

Mammoth Cave, Calaveras co., California; also 
Mammoth Caves. Kentucky, on Green K., 
Edmonson co.. stalactite formations in avenues 
aggregating 150 m. long. (R. Beni. 

Mamore, or Rio Grande, It., Bolivia (500 in.), trib. 

Main Sonl mtn. Ross and Inverness, Scotl., alt. 
3.862 ft. 

Man. Isle of. In Irish Sea. area 227 sq. m.. p. 
145.325, chf. t. Douglas; old cap.. Castletown. 

Mana, It., French Guiana. S. America, Hows 175 
m. to Atlantic. Ip. 135.000; cap. Puerto Viejo. 

Manabi. pror., Ecuador, on \V. slope of the Andes, 

Manacor, t. in isl. of Majorca, wine. i>. 12.750. 

Managua, rap. Nicaragua. Cent I. America, nr. Ijiko 
M., 32 m. S.E. of Granada, gt. coffee tr., p. 
28.000. 

Mauaoag. t. In prov. Pangaslnan. Luzon. Philippine 
Isl*.. rice-growing dist., i». 17.740. 

Manaos, t. at inth. of Rio Negro. Amazonas prov.. 
Brazil, lir.pt. tr. in tine ruhl>er. p. 59,500. 

Manor Gulf, betwn. S.E. India and Ceylon. 

Manasarowar, sacred L.. 'l ilwt, nr. source of R. 
Sutlej. S. of Mt. Kallas, at alt. 15.200 ft. 

Mnnchc. maritime dcp. N.W. France, on Eng. 
Chan.; area 2,475 sq. m.. p. 425.512. Agr. and 
dairying; cap. Saint L6;Cherlxmrg b/.r.) largest 
town. 

Manchester, co. bor.,r. Lancash., Eng .on R. Irwell 
<which separate* It from Salford). centre of tin? 
world's greatest mftg. dist., staple cotton; line 
cathedral, town hall and other putil. bldgs.; p. 
7G6JS33. ALso c. on the R. Merrlmao. IIIIN- 
lK>ro’ co.. New Hampsh.. U.S.A.. at Amo-.ke.ig 
falls; many flourishing manuf.. p. 78.3K4; also 
mftg. t. (ctilelly textiles) of Hartford co., Con¬ 
necticut. USA., p. 1H.370; also mftg. c. of 
Virginia. U.S.A., on James R.. opp. Richmond, 
p. 11.120; also t. on Mnkoquetta It., Delaware 
co., Iowa. U.S.A., p. 3.450. 

Manchuria. dependency of China, outside the Gt. 
Wall. Including the prove, <>f Liao tung, or 
Shenklng, Kirin, and llcl-lung-chlung. area 
379.150 «q. m., p. 19,290.000; scene of much of 
the fighting In the ItuKso-Japanese War. Man¬ 
churia having been claimed by Russia as her 
Hpherc of Influence. Chf. t. Mukden; prlne. pt. 
N ewe hang. 

Mandahata. isl, on Narbuda R.. Nlinar dist.. 
Central Provs., India, famous for Ifs temple. 

Mandal. most S. t. of Norway, on Skager Rack. 23 
in. W.S.W. of Christlaitsaiid. p. 4.240. 

Mandalay, c. on the Irnwadl it . Upper Burma; 
fonncrly cap. of kingdom, p. 1 47.429. Old 
carved wooden palace, ami many pagcslas. 

Mandnno, t. on <>(. Obu. Philippine Isb.. in rice- 
growing dist.; p. 15.760. 

Mandla, diet. Juhhulporo -IIv.. Cent. Provfl., India, 
among the Satpura hills; area 5.056 «q. in., p. 

300.004) (decreuMsl by famine); cap. M., t. on 
Nerlmdda it., p. 5.085. (thriving tr.; p. 11.120. 

Manduria, I. nr. Taranto, prov. Ixxx'e, Italy. 

Mandvl, spt. In nat. st. Cutch. iioinliay, India, on 
Gulf of Cutch. p. 45.(KHJ. 

Manfalut, t. on It. Nile, l>ordr. Upper Egypt; 
lrnpt. tr.; p. 13.600. 

Manlredonla, fort. spt. prov. Foggla, Italy, nr. Hltc 
of anc. Slpoutujii, p. 11,010. 
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Mangaldan, t. of Luzon. Philippine late.; rice cul¬ 
ture; p. 17,100. 

Mangalore, apt. and admin, hdqra. 8. Knnara dint., 
Madras, Brit. India; exports coflee, cocoa-nuts, 
rice, spices, etc.; p. 45.000. 113,100. 

Mnngrol, apt. Kathiawar. Bombay Pres., India, p. 

Manhattan, trof. pi. Coney Ini.. New York. U.S.A.. 
Manhattan Lsl.. at mth. of Hudson 1C. area 22 
fl'i. m.. forms prlnc. part of N.Y. city (<j.r.). 

Manllilki Isis., tnp. in Pacific Oc.. W. of Mar¬ 
quesas IkLs. and E. of Union Isis. 

Manila, rap. of Luzon. Philippine Isis.; flourishing 
Hpt . walled (Fort Santiago contains •• Black 
Hole of Manila ’* dungeons); flue cathedral 
and many iuipt. bldgs.; great tr.; p. 283.613. 

Manipur, native state. N.E. India; area H.456 gq. 
m„ p. 383,672. Brit. Resident murdered 1891; 
punitive expedition followed. 

Manissa, t. nr. Smyrna. Asia Minor, at foot of Mt. 
Sipylum, an Inipt. commend. centre; p. 39,760. 
Seat of the Byzantine Impl. govt, in the 13th 
cent., and res. of Murad II.. after abdicating 
the Turkish throne in ttie 16th cent. 

Manistee, rnftg. e. on L. Michigan. Mich.. U.S.A., 
P. 7 800. (I .S.A., p. 6,000. 

Munistique. ril. on M. It., nr. L. Michigan. Mich.. 

Manitoba, wheat -growing pror. of Canada. N. of 
Minnesota and Dakota States of the U.8.A., con¬ 
tains most of L. k WinniiH:»r. WlnnepecnsLs and 
Manitoba, area 252.732 m. m.. p. 650.000. Cap. 
Winnipeg L. M. has an area of 1.711 

a«|. in. 

Manltoulin. i/l. in L. Huron. Can.. SO m. by 20 m. 

Manitowoc, r. WlM-o^in. U.S.A.. on L. Mlcliigan. 
large tr., p. 23.500 (fanning dint.; p. 12.469. 

Mankato, r. in Blue Earth co.. Minnesota. U.s.V; 

Mannargudi. f. in Tanjore dlM., India, thriving 
tr.; p. 21.350. 

Mannheim, f. on It. Rhine. Baden. Germany. cx* 
tens. tr. and maim/.; graiul-ducal castle; p. 
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229.576. 

Manningtreo, mkt. f. Essex. Eng.. p. 1.150. 

Manopello, t. prov. ( hieti. Italy, p. 4>l«>. 

ManorhamUton, t. nr. Hun. eo. Leitrim. I F.S . 
P. 1.020. land other textiles; p. 27.250. 

Munresa, f. in Bnreclona prov.. Spain; woollen 

Mans. Lo. <>Vc L* Mans i (of M . p. 2.7HU. 

Mansticld, f. in Saxony. Eru-s., rap. of former prow 

MatiStleld. r/nm. bar.. l-»ot mftg. t. iri Soils, Eng¬ 
land. ou lx*rder of Sin r\\«M.d Forest, p. 4dji73'. 
also agr. and imp mftg. c. of Richland cx>..Ohio. 
I S. \ .. p. 34.tHio. 

Mansflold Wooilhouse. • irl. (lift., Notts. Eng., p. 

/ . 7 . 7 07 . 

Mansurah. rap. Dakahll»*h prov.. J/jwer Egypt; 
cotton factories; p. 49.23*. 

Mantes, f. in S*ine-ct-( Mso dep.. France, opp. 
I.imay on K. Seine; cathedral; artif. incubntor 
and musical ir^t. manuf ; p. 8 . 860 . I ft. 

Mantiquira. r>dn. ramr in Brazil, highest pk.. 6.000 

Mantua, pror, I^mUardy. Italy, area 003 eq. in., p. 
36,410; cap. M., fort. t. on K. Minrio; iron- 
works; p. 34.507. Andreas lb »fcr.« hampion of 
Tyrolese I0#*rt>. shot here hv the French. 18 ) 0 . 

Manytch. /;. U.S.8.K., trib. moo m.» of it. lion. 

Manz.inlIlo. commend. c. nf (*uba. Santiago prov.; 

• \ ports sugar, tobacco, and beeswax; last battle 
of >panidi war fought hero; p 23.750. 

Manzaranes, t. in Spam. pruv. Oudad Real; anc. 
ca-tle, chalk and brick works, rr. In wine, 
s.iltron. etc.; also name of Spanish U., which 
J°im the Ihnares at Madrid. 

Mar. an fid. Vberdcvli c« . S< !l., between U.’d 
11 * wi and I lot*. 

Maracay. t. in Ar.igua State. Venezuela, p. 12.600. 

muracaybo. - cap. of Zulln state, Venezuela, • :! 

I . M.; gnat coiTro. cnc«gi, and hide cxj*ort-; | 
p. 10.5.(810. G. of Marnca) Im.i is the ntunc given 
t« * in. Fill t • *f • he 1 unhl*t*afi S. # l»*twevnO •loinhla 
and Veiie/mda. 

Maralo, i*i at mouth of the Amazon and Paroj 
1 L h. Brazil; an a 173 ««|. in., p. 26 . 200 . 

Maiaiuaros-SjlgeC. t. in Rumania, fiviit^c-r industry 
and s* h »! isi |i- rent re; p. 1S.950. 

MaranhSo. fO/M of N.E. Brazil, on tie' Atlantic 
•M-f; area 177.615 rq. in., p. 853.050; kT. tr.; ! 
<ap. S'tn Luis. 

Morans, t. dndu-trl.) In dep. Cbare nto-Inf* rb-urv. 

1 p. 4.850. (Polica-tro. p. 5.760. 

Moratea, /*/•'. Iiadlic;,ta pn»r.. S. Italy, on of 

Manuhon. Plains ot. \ttka, Orc«ce, 18 m. N.E. of * 
yni us; Milriades won his gt. victory over the 
i cr>lan h.«>t, 490 n.c. 


I- Marbefla, $vt. in prov. Malaga. Spain, on the Medl- 
terranean, old castle, porcelain manuf., fl«h, 
raisinfl, figs, and cork exported, p. 10.470. 
k Marblehead, port on Ma<8achu*ett3 Bay, Ewx 
). co„ Maas., U.S.A., summer rest, for Boston, 
>. shoe factories, p. 8.750. 

.. Marburg, garrison i. in Styria. Jugo-Slarta. fnilt- 
2 growing dlst., p. 25.200; also t. on U. lAhn. 
Hesse-Naasau. rruss., unlveraity and manuf.. 
P. 20.150. 

Marcarta. industrl. t. on R. Ogilo, Mantua, Italy. 
? P. 0.010. 

k March, urb. (list., mkt. f. in Oambridgesh., Eng., on 
.1 It. Nen, in the Isle of Ely dist., p. 11J>76. 
Marchena. mftg. t. on the Gua^lalqulvir. pror. 
Seville. Sr»nln. p. 14.750. 

; Marches, The. an Italian dep. on the Adriatic btwn. 
Ahruzzi and Emilia, area 3.741 sq. in., p. 
1.133.265, embracing pro vs. of Mareerata, 
Ascnil-liceno. Ancona, and Pesaro and U rhino 

i (q.r.l. 

f Marchienne-au-Pont. f. prov. nalnnult. Belgium, 
on K. Sambrc, flourishing tr.. p. 21 . 020 . 

. Mardin. fort. f. Armenia, Diarliekr vilayet, p. 
12.600. half Christ Ians, attacked during Ar¬ 
menian massacres. 1895. 

Mareo, Loch. !>eautifu! Scottish lake in Galrloch 
par.. West Ross, skirted by rat us. and studded 
I with Isis., length 12 * m.. breadth 2 * in. at widest. 

Mareg-en-BareulI. induitrl. f. dep. Nord. nr. Lille, 
France, p. 10.200. 

Marengo, r il. in Alessandria prov., Italy; Napo¬ 
leons great battle. 1800 . p. 3.310; also t. on M. 
t Yeek. Mont eagle co.. N.8.W., p. 1.803. 

Mareotis, L. in Lower Egypt. 8.E. of Alexandria 
(50 m by 20 m ). the modem Birket-et-Marieut. 
Margam, urb, dint., t. in Claim»rgansh., WaleA, p. 

17.786. 

Margar. industrl. f. nr. Panjun. Goa, India, p. 

13.020. 

Margarita, uf. of \'ene7uela. In the Caribl»ean 8., 
I'onrl fisheries, area 460 sq. in., p. 40.0011. cap. 
Asuncion. 

Margate, tnun. lor. and aeasl is rrj. on coast of Kent, 
Eng.. \V. of the N. Foreland. In the ItJe of 
Thanct. res. p. 31.312. 

• Morgill.an. #•»//•. of tin* former prov. Ferghana, 

' Antatlc Russ., fluurbhing tr.. p. 30.000. 

1 Mariana, c. Minas Gerues prov., Brazil, gd. tr 
P. 8.020. 

Marianne Isis. (S'c Ladroncs.l 
Marico, dist. (extreme W.) Transvaal. S. Afri ca. 
Manenbad, tcof. pi. Bohemia. Czccho-blov.; i. 
4.800. 

Marionl>erg, t. In Zwickau circle. Saxony. Germany. 
w««ol. flax, and lace industries, alsosdver mm^s. 

P. 7.730. 

Mnnenburg-Kalthof, t. on the Nogat R.. nr. 
Danzig, famous co-tie fortress, busy mod. 
manuf.. p. 1.791. 

Marienwenler. 1. nr. the It. Vistula and Marien- 
hurg. West Pru-cs.. old cathedral, Jroiiworkrf. 
etc., p. 11.970. 

Marietta, t at mth. of R. Muskingum, Washington 
co., Ohio, U.8.A., sawxuiiD, f.mndrieA. etc., p. 
14.200. 

Marlgliono. Industrl. f. nr. Nola. (>Lserta pmv., 
Italy, p. 12.760. (and mining centre. i>. 10,460. 
Manmsk. f. in Tomsk govt.. Siberia; agr. (list. 
Mormee. f. ur. Palermo, Sicily, p. (industrl.) 
11,030. 

Marmette. ril. on Grevn Bay. L. Michigan. Wis¬ 
consin, I S..\ ; large i,. commerce, i*. 13,750 
Morion, c . cap. «>f Marion cm.. (Xntl. Ohio, U.8.A.; 
agr. imp. manuf.. p. 31.260; also e. in nat. goa 
region. Gmnt co.. Indiana, U.S.A., p. 24.51HJ. 
Mariopol. spt. t. on Sea o/ Azov, YekatcriutHlav, 
l kralne. p. 22 . 200 . 

Maritime Alps, rami *•« extending fmm Monte VIpo 
(•» ( '•. of Genoa, along the border of Franco aud 
Pair. 

6Luitra, If., Thrace, flows past Phillppnpoln p.nd 
Adrianopie « 26 i) m.> to the .Fgcan S.*a. 

Markelo, t. (Industrl.) nr. Deventer, Overyssel, 
Holland, p. 4.7.0. 

Market Deepmg. f. on R. Welland, in the Lincolnsh. 
fens, Eng., p. 1.010. 

Market Drayton, urb. dut.. 1. on R. Teme. Shre»p^h., 
Eng., p. 1.749. 

Market Harhorough. urb. dist., mftg. t. on Grand 
Union Oanal, I^ciccstcnUi.. Eng., p. 9.312. 

Market Rasen, urb. t. In agr. centre, N.E. 
UncohLsh.. Eng., p. 2,043. 


1 
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Market Weighton, t. on edge of N.E. Yorks. Wolds. 

nr. Selby. Eng., p. 4.400. 

Marktrch, t. nr. Schelttstadt. Alsace. France; 
manuf.. p. 13.720. 

Marlboro, c. Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A.; boot 
factories, p. 15.028. 

Marlborough, mun. bor .. t. Wilts. Eng.; commercl. 
and educational (Marlborough College); centre 
of agr. dlst.. p. 3,493: Marlborough Downs Ls an 
adjacent ridge of pastoral hills, highest pt.. 
Milk mil. 070 ft. 

Marlborough, pruv. dist. New Zealand (N.E. pt. S. 

isl.) area. 4.225 sq. ra.. p. 17.788. 

Marlow (or Great Marlow), urb. dist., inkt. 1. on It. 

Thames, Bucks. Eng., p. 5.087. 

Marmande, old t. nr. Aten. dep. Lot-ct-Garonne. 

France; brandy and liqueur manuf.. p. 9.270. 
Marmolada, highest pt. of the Dolomite Alps. nr. 
m the S. Tyrol, alt. 11.045 ft. 

Marmora, Sea o! (170 in. by 50). lies betwn. Asia 
and Europe, communicating by the St nit of 
Bosphorus with the Black Sea. and by the 
Dardanelles with the /Egean; the anc. Propontis 
Marne, drp. of N.E. France, in the old prow of 
Champagne; area 3.108 sq. m.: wine-growing (of 
the highest quality) and agr. are the staple 
industries, but textile factories flourish round 
Khelms. p. 365.734; cap. ChMons-sur-Mame; the 
It. Marne flows (210 in.) to the Seine above Paris. 
Marne, Haute. (See Haute-Marne.) 

Maromme, vil. nr. Rouen, prow Scinc-Inferieure. 

France, p. 3,250. ltdist.) 5.878. 

Morong, mining t. in Bendigo co.. Victoria, p. 
Marox R., Hungary, flows (400 in.) fn>m Transyl* 
vania to the R. Theiss. nr. Szeciin. 

Maroi Vasdrhely, f. of Rumania on It. Mams; 
famous old fort, with Gothic Calvinist cathedral, 
where in 1571 religious lit>erty was promulgated 
for the flrat time in Europe. Prote*.tant college. 

good tr.; p. 21 , 200 . 

Marplo, urb. dist., lndustrl. t. on R. Goyt. Cheshire. 
Eng., p. 7J90. 

Marquesas, or Mendoni Isis., <jrp. in tlie Pacific Oc.. 
n. of the Low Arch.; under French protection; 
area 480 sq. in., p. 3.424; Nukaidva and 
liivooa are the largest of the grp. 

Marquette, ril. nr. Lille. Nord dep.. France. p. 
3.870; also c. on Marquette llarhr.. 1.. Superior. 
Michigan, U.S.A., in the world's richest iron 
region, p. 15.000. 

Marradl, t. nr. Florence. Italy, p. (industrl.) 8.710. 
Marsala, spt. (fort.). Sicily, nr. Trapani. Italy. 

centre of famous wine-producing dist.; p. 50,200. 
Mandano. lndustrl. i. nr. Perugia. Italy, p. 12.800. 
Marsdon. urb. dist.. on R. Colne, W.R. Yorks. Eng.; 
P. 6,730. 

Marseilles, c. and »pt. of Franco, on the Medltcrni.; 
cap. of Bouches-dU'Rhbne dep.; extensive cipts. 
wine, silk, woollens, cottons, fruit, etc., nourish¬ 
ing industries, capacious docks. line new Byzan- 
tine cathedral. p. 580.341. 

Marshall, c. of Harrison co.. Texas. U.8.A., mftg. 
centre In agr. dist., p. 14.271 ; also c. on the iilgh 
rairie nr. Salt Fork of JguuJnc R.. Saline co.. 
lissouri. U.8.A., p. 8.250. 

Marshall Lib., grp. of atolls In N. Pacific Ocn., 
total area. 150 «q. in., p. 9.0U0. I-argest isl. and 
scat of govt.. Julult. B . 

Marshalltown, cap. of Murshall co. on the Iowa 
R.. Iowa, U.K.A.; mftg. and tr. t. In farming 
dint.; P. 17.500. 

Marshfield t. In Wood oo., Wisconsin. U.S.A.: inftg. 

centre la Umber region; p. b.noo. 

Maralvan. t. nr. Ainasla. Asia Minor. In Slvas 
vilayet at foot of J nvshiin Dagh; g*ssi tr.; also 
inUsionary centre; p. 31.000. 

Maritnn, Long. pur. nr. York < Ity, Eng., cl *ho by 
Morst/m M«xjr. where Cromwell defeated Prince 
Rupert In 1644. w , 

Martaban, wn. t. and former fortress opp. Mam¬ 
ina in, Lower Burma.on R.Salwln; tin? medieval 
cap. of Pegu; it wanMiormcd and taken by the 
British In 1826 and aguln in 1H62. The G. of 
Martaban U an arm of the Bay of Bengal. W. 
of Burma. 

Martha Vineyard, Ul. and summer re*. (21 in. long). 
4 in. from cat. of Mass.. U.S.A., sepumU^i from 
the mainland by Vineyard Sound. 

“ajwuea, t. nr. Marseilles. Bourhes-duRhOne 
dep., France; fonnerly the cap. of prlneipolity, 
w F. 6.610. 

“ATtlno, f.nr. Taranto. S.E.-moat in Italy, lndustrl. 

<^d trdg., p. 21 , 180 . 


Martinique, one of the French W. India Isis.. in the 
Antilles grp.; area 390 sq. m.; devastated by 
volcanic eruption in 1002. The p. of the isl. at 
the time of the terrible calamity was about 
204.000. now abt. 193,000. 

Martlnsburg, c. in the Shenandoah valley. Virginia. 
U.S.A.; ry. works; p. 15.000. 

Martin’s Ferry, iron and steel mftg. f. Belmont co., 
Ohio. U.S.A., on the Ohio R.; p. 14.750. 

Martos. t. In Jaen prow, Spain; sulphur springs 
and baths; farming region; p. 18 . 120 . 

Maryborough, mkt. t. Queen's co., I.F.S., p. 
2,860; also t. in agr. dist. nr. Gyinpie gold fleck 
March co.. Queensland, p. 11,620; also bor., co. 
Talbot. Victoria; railway centre and works, p. 
4.747. 

Maryburgh. former name of Fort William. Inver¬ 
ness, Scotl.; also vil. on It. Cunon. co. Ross an<i 
CYomarty. Scotland. 

Maryland, middle etuU, U.S.A., Ixmnded by Vir¬ 
ginia. Delaware. Pennsylvania, and the Atlantic 
Oc., area 9.941 sq. fi).. P. 1.648.000. Crosse*! by 
the Allegheny Mta.: cap. Annapolis. largest c. 
Baltimore. Industries: agr.. tobacco-growing, 
mining, maimf., etc. 

Marylebone. nut. bor.. Middlesex co., Eng., N.W. 
dist. London, p. 97,030. 

Maryport, urb. did., mkt. t. and spt. Cuinl>erland, 
Eng.; on the Irish Sea. p. 10.182. 

Marysville, f. In fruit-growing dist., Y'uba co.. 
California. U.S.A., i>. 5.770. 

Masai Land, country in E. Equatorial Africa. 

Mascalh lndustrl. f. in Oran dep., Algeria; wine- 
producing; n. 23.000. 

Mascarene IsLs., collective name of Mauritius, 
Rodriguez, and Reunion in the Indian Ocean. 

Masena, t. nr. L. Chad and the Cameroon l*»rler. 
Cent. Sudan. Africa, cap. of Hkacirmi. p. 10,100. 

Mashom. urb. dist., mkt. t. on R. Lre. N.R. Yorks, 
Eng.; p. 997. 

Mashonnland, golddx-aring did. of Africa l>ot\veon 
the /.unbent and Matabelcland. annexed by 
Britain In 1888. and now forming pari of South 
Rlnslesla; cap. Salisbury. (by 2 to 4 mi. 

Mask, Lough, co.'h Mayo and Galway, I.F.S., 12 in. 

Mason City, cap. Cerro Gordo co., Iowa, U.S.A., on 
the Shell K<x*k R., in rich agr. dist.. p. 23,500. 

Massa, or Massa e Carrara, t. nr. the Mediterranean 
coast. 'Tuscany, Italy; extensive marble 
quarries, p. 33,299. 

Massachusetts, one of the New England staUi of 
IJ.S.A., bordering on the Atlantic, area 8.029 
eq. in., traversed by Connecticut R.; has 
thriving mftg. trade and fisheries, and many 
excellent educational Institutions, p. 4,377.000; 
cap. Boston (q.r.k 

Massafra, t. in prov. I>cccc, Italy, p. (lndustrl.) 
11.470. (Tuscarawas It., p. 27,250. 

Massillon, mftg. c. of Stark co.. Ohio, U.S.A., on 

Mossowab. isl. and Italian ttOb nirul In Eritrea, 
on W. coast of Re<l Sea; chief isn't h>r Abys¬ 
sinia. i». (toun only) 2.645. 

M.osterton. f. In New Zealand (N. Island). 71 in. 
N.E. Wellington, p. 2.520. 

Mosuhpatain, or Bandar, tpf. Klstim dist.. Mmlms, 
India, on the Coromandel coast; cotton and 
chintz manuf. p. 40.000. 

Matabclcland, ierr. H. Africa, in Liinpoi>o and 
Zainl>esi txisin. now part of S. Rhodesia. 

MaUigalpa. lndustrl. t. Nicaragua, p. 8 . 000 . 

Matamoros, f. on Rio Grande. Tamriullpas State, 
Mexico. opiKjHite Brownsville In Texas; gd. tr.; 

p. 16.120. 

Matoazas, cxmimcrcl. c on N. coast. Cuba; many 
manufs.; Isnnbardcsl by American wnrsblps in 
1898; p. 71.500. (Industries; p. 20,750. 

Mataro. cst. c. nr. Barcelona. Spain; thriving 

Matera, t. nr. 1’otcnza, Italy; gd. tr., p. 17,860. 

Matlock, urb. did., t . on It. Derwent. Derbysh., 
Eng., famous for Its hy<lropathlcs and Iwautlful 
Bcenery; p. 7.055; Mullock 15ath (adjoining 
urb. dist.), p. 1.825. (60.356. 

Matsumoto, t. Japan. 110 in. N.W. of Tokyo, p. 

Matsuyama, t. In prov. lyo, Ilonshiu. Japan, p. 
58.346. 

Matsuye, t. ITonshlu. Japan, p. 38.0(g). 

Matterhorn, Gennan name for Mt. Corvin. In the 
Pennine Alps; alt. 14.771 ft. 

Matto Orosso, prov. Brazil, area 632.709 sq. m.; 
gn:ut mini wealth. Iron,gold, rlliunond. ns*k-H.»lt, 
etc.; cattle-ranching; p.274,138; cap. Cuyaba. 

Mattooa, c. Odes co., Illinois, U.S.A.; tr. centre of 
farming dLst.; p. 14,760. 
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on S. coast Ceylon; lanre tr., p. 

In Venezuela, 90 m. S.E. 


Mature, apt. 

19,700. 

Maturln, t. (commcl.) 

Cumana; p. 15.403. 

Maubeuge, fort. 1. in Aresnes, Nord dep., France; 
glassworks; p. 23,980. 

Mauchline, f. nr. Kilmarnock. Ayrat., Scotl., p. 
2,484. 

Maul, one of the Sandwich Inis.; area 728 so m 
-■> m. W. of Hawaii; chf. t. I^haJna. 

Maulmaln. or Moulmeln. port on lj. Salwln, 
Amherst dint., Lower Burma; p. 57.582. 

Maumeo, It. Indiana, U.S.A., tlows (180 m.) to 
L. trie, in Ohio. 

Mauna Kea (alt. 13.810 ft.) and Manna Loa (alt 
13 .60° ft.), rolcunon of Hawaii. Sandwich lain! 

Mauritius, or Isle of France. Brit. 1*1. col.. Indian 
Oc.; area 720 sg. ni.; p. 370.103 (two-thlnlj 
Hindu coolies); cap. Port Louis; chi. product 
suaar. 

Mawddach R., and estuary (19 m.). Mcrtonethab . 
\\ alea. 

Maxwell town, on R. Nith. Klrcudbriahtsh.. Scotl.; 
part of parly, hureh of Dumfries, p 6 230 

May. Isle of. in F. uf Forth, co. Fife. Scotl.. light- 
hoiLsc. p. 22. (In coffee, p. 19.009. 

mayaguoa. apt. Porto Rico. West Indies; gd tr 

Mayavaram, t. Tan jure dist., .Madras. India, on It' 
Kavert; p. 25.010. 

Maybole, imlustl.. f. in Ayrshire; ancient rap. of 
< arrirk; burgh of barony since 1510; p. ti.lSO. 

Maycnce. (Sec Mainz. » 

Mayenne. dep. N.WFrance, area 1.987 sq. in., p. 

pastoral and agr.; cat*., 

Mayenne H.. of Mayenne and Maine-ct-Loire dtps 
r ranee; (flows 125 m.) to Join the Sarthe. On 
iy bank b the t. of Mayenne; ticking manuf., p. 
10 .240 (U.S.A., p. 7,200. 

Maynard, f. nr. Concord. Middlesex co.. Mass. 

Maynootb, t. in Vo. Kildure, I.F.S., Roman Gath 
Coil., p. 1.330. 

Mayo, maritime rn. In |«ror. Con naught. I.F.S., 
art*a 2,120 h«j. in.; broken coast, much barren 
min. land, many large lakes; Industries, agr 
an.l fishery; p. 191.920, co. t. titlebar. 

Mayosodle, c. on the « »hlo it.. Mason co.. Kentucky. 
U.S.A.; mftg. centre in agr. region; p. 7.020.’ 

Mayotte, it\. of the Comoro grp.. Mozambique 
t nan., p. 97.000; French inxsii. since 1843. 

M t 2 .ag.ui, apt. Mon m' co, 110 in. N. of .Marrakesh (or 
Morofoc.); gruin and wool tr.; p.21.495 

Mazainot, i. nr. Costres. dep. Tarn. France; 
tanneries. leather wkH.. etc.; p. 10 . 510 . 

Mazarrou, f. nr. Cartagena, prov. Spain; metal 
works; p. “* “ * 

Mazatlon. j 
impt. tr.; p. 32.000. 

Mazzara. imludrl. t. nr. Tmpani. Sicily; cathedral 
and ruined rustle; p. 14.150. 

i r { »SiciJy; inanuf., p. 
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Medicine Hat, t of AlbertA. on 8. Saskatchewan 
K- C. P. Ry., p. 9,300. 

Medina R., Isle of Wight, flows to the Solent; also 
c. of Arabia 248 m. N.W. of Mecca, contains 
tomb or Mahomet in mag. mosque, second holy 
c. of Islam; p. under 10.000; also c. of Orleatu 
co., New Y ork. U.8.A.. on the Erie Canal, sand- 
o^rrtcs. p. 0.075. 

Medina“Sldonla, t. in Cadiz prov., Spain; gt. tr. In 
agr. produce, olives, etc.; p. 11.750. Here la 
ancestral pal. of Medina. 

Medinet-el-Fayoum. f. on the Bahr Yu*uf, Middle 
Egypt; tr. centre of rich agr. dbt., many 
mosques; p.44.400. 

Mediterranean, the great inland sen— almost tide- 
lej»—dividing Europe from Africa, and com¬ 
municating with the Atlantic Oc. by the St. of 
Gibraltar and the Black S. by the Dardanelles, 
h. of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. Eastern part 
touches A*ia in the levant. Total length W. 
to h. 2.200 iu.; greatest width of sea proper 
about 700 m.; water area 900.000 «q. m.; 
greatest ascertained depth 14.095 ft. Contains 
many bis.; Corsica. Sardinia. Sicily. Crete, 
Cyprus, and the Balearic. Lipari, Maltese, aud 
Ionian grps.. besides the Grecian arch., being 
the chief. (Sec sep. articles j 
Mcdjmaa, fort. t. in Nejd. Arat)la, p. (abt.) 18,500. 
MMoc, old dxst. of France, extending along R. 
Garonne (abt. 48 m.). noted for Its wines; now 
part of Gironde dep. 

Medviedltza,//. of U.S.S.R. trib.(330 m.lof the Don. 
Medway, R. of Kent, Eng.. flows from Surrey and 
Su>a ^ x iJ 0 ,n - ) * VSkSt Maidstone and Rochester, 
to the Thames. 

Meean Meer, oxntonmrni of the Punjab. India, nr. 

Igihore. p. 18.900. [cloth manuf.; p. 21.927. 
Moerane. f. in Saxony, Germany, nr. Zwickau; 
Meerut, dir. (area 11.320 h«j. rn.). dist. (area 2.370 
sq rn.l. and c. ip. 122.507) of United Pro vs.. 
)>nt India, chfly. in the Doab tract between 
the Ganges and Jumna R/s; M. c. is an Irnpt. 
military atn.. and was the scene of the outbreak 
of the Sepoy Mutiny in Ih 57. The entire dlv. 
contains a p. of 0 , 000 . 000 . 

Megara. f. nr. Athens. Attica, Greece. on the site of 
anc. c. name name. p. 5.4 SO. 

Mehallet-el-Keblr, f. nr. Cain*. Lower Egypt, p. 

Mehun. f. nr. Bourges, prov. Cher. France; 
ruined castle, p. 0.500. 

Meidertch. f. iu the Rhine prov., Pruss., nr. 

ltuhrert Iron and steel works; p. 37.200. 

MeiktUa, dir. (ana 10.845 «q. iu.) ami dist. (area 


21.940. 
i'rt of California, 


Sinaloa. Mexico; 


Meadvilie. c. of Cniwf..nl co.. Penn.. U.8.A., on 
French Creek; manuf.. and beat of Allegheny 
( ol.; i». 10.750. 

Mealloarvonme. min. on side «»f Loch Ness, Scotl 
alt. L.2H4 fr. 

Meath, maritime l^in-fer pn»v.. Ireland; area 

U,M *, M f- fu*. *uhUi 1> pastoral land; i*. 04.750; co. 
t. I rim. 


Moaux, t. 

France; 

Mecca, • »r 
Jeddah. 

Mahomet, ammally vf-it#xl 
*»f pilgrims; res. p. Til.ooti. 


on It. Marne 
gnat u\-.l mart; p. 12.63U 
Mokka. holy r. ,,f An»b|a. 65 in. E. 
< Vntre n( J-laini“in. an 1 birthplace of 

b) many thousands 
fl’.S.A.. P. 7,900. 


2.178 &q. in.) of CpiHJr Burma in the dry or so- 
called rainless zone; U.»tal p. alxnit 1.000.000. 

Metnlugen. cap. Saxe-Melningeu. tlermany. on K. 
U erra, amid dense forest; castle, ducal theatre, 
arsenal; p. 15.780. 

Meissen, f. on the R. Elbe. Saxony, nr. Dresden; 
royal porcelain factory; p. 37.493. 

Me Kong, or Cambodia, R. of S.E. Asia, rising in 
the lihetan highlands, ami flowing 2.800 iu. to 
the China S. through Vunan. liunna. Shun. 
Catnbodia. and French Ccx-hin-cTina. 

Mekran. maritime prur. Baluchistan, area (about) 
100.000 hq. in., p. 200.100; cap. Kedje. 

Melanesia, a coinprehefL*«ive name sometimes 
applied to AasLrulasia,because of the colour of the 
ab*rigines. 


Mocnanicsvilie. t. «.r» the Hud^m i; . New York 

Mechlin, or Malines, c. on R. Dyle. Belgium; chf* 
uidurftries, cabiuet niki'.. cari*entry, chair-inkg ! 
etc.; p. 6o.| is. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, fonner aratul-turhu 
Gennany. l- rdering on rt,t- Bailie, area 5.068 
l, l. in., p. 057.330, cap. Sehuerin. 

Mocklenburg-Strclltz, fonner i/r,m l-dnchv of Ger- 
Iimm . y.K. ■■( s. hw.-rin. area 1.131 »q. i.i.. i>. 

1 00.391; cap. Neu Stivlilz. 

McdoUln. c. cap. Autio*jiiia State. Colondila S 
America, t. exports cuflee. hides, and preiloiki 
metals; p. 121.500. 

Med I opt, f. nr< )t,Mon. Middlesex co.. Mass. 

; fJiK-ationul; |._ 01.500. 

DlcUlclno Bow Mtrn.. Colorado and Uyomins. 


•• S .- i ,?. C - et ' X,anie ’ Melbourn «- cap. r. of Victoria, on the Yurra-Varra 

l£. ««vimd m.wt populous c. in Australia, many 
splendid bldgs., gt. eoniiuervl. and ludusul. 
Importance; p. 705.000. 

Melegnano. or Marignono. t. in prov. Milan. Lom¬ 
bardy. Italy, textile manuf.. battles 1515 and 
1850. an anc. stronghold, p. 0,350. 

Melfl. t. in prov. Roteuza. Italy, noted cathed!.. 

made Nonnan cap. uf Apulia. 1041. p. 13.300. 
Mellila, srt. Morucco. fortfd. Spanish settlement 
and convict stn.. p. 42,692. 

Mehnda. spt. and tr. stn. on N. Zanzibar cut., E. 

I Africa, p. 11.500. 

Melitopol, t. in the Crimea, old govt. Taurida. 
P. 17.340. 

Melksiiam. urh. dist., mkt. t. on R. Avon. Wilts. 
Eng.. P. J.SS1. 

Melrose, mkt. f. co Roxburgh. SootI., on R. IVeed, 
nilmd abbey nr. Abbotsfonl. mainion built by 
Sir Walter Scott, p. 4.5/A; ubo c. name name in 
Middlesex co.. Maas., U.S.A., suburban to 
Boston, p. 23.500. 

MelUnun, urb. dist.. W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. oflil. 
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Melton, par. on R. Deben. Suffolk. Eng., p. 1.4G2; 

also t. nr. Melbourne. Victoria, p. 1.863. 

Melton Mowbray, urb. dist., mkt. t. I*Icestersh.. 
En«., ironworks., famous pork pies, hunting 
dist., p. 10,437. 

Melun, t. on R. Seine, dep. Seine-et-Marne. France. 

the anc. Melodunuin. p. 12.870. 

Melville, B. and M. isl., N. cst. Australia; Melville 
Ifil. and M. Sound. Arctic America; Melville 
Penin.. N. Canada. S. of Bafflnland. 

Memel, spt. and timber export centre, formerly 
German, now under League of Nations., nr. N. 
extrera. Kurisches Ilaff. p. 140.746. 
Memmingen. f. in Swabia. Bavaria, fonnerly a free 
imi>erial city. p. 10.520. 

Memphis, anc. Egyptn. c. on R. Nile. 10 m. S. 
Cairo, nr. are the ruins of Sakkara; also 
flourishing mftg. and cotton exiiort c. of 
Tennessee. U.S.A., on R. Mississippi, p. 202.000. 
Menada, Dutch t. on cst. of Celebes, cap. of 
residency, p. 6.450. 

Menal Bridge, urb. dist.. Anglesey. Wales, p. 1.675. 
Menal Strait (14 in. long) separates Isle of Anglesey 
from Camarvonsh.. Wales, crossed by Britannia 
ry. and Menal suspension bridges. 

Monam, R., flowing (800 in.) from Yun-nan. China, 
to G. of Slain. 

Menasha, industrl. vil. on Winnebago L.. Wis¬ 
consin. U.S.A.. p. 7.214. 

Menae. t. on R. Lot, Lnzere dep. France, p. 8.210; 
raraons for serge mftg. 

Mender, R. (200 m.) of Asia Minor; the anc. 

Meander. falls into Aegean S. (p. 12.030. 

MendhawaJ. t. nr. Basti. United Pro vs.. India; 
Mcndlp Hills, Somerset. Eng.; mnge 20 m. long. 

highest pt.. 1.007 ft. (nr. Chicago; p. 4.000. 
Mendota, mftg. c. of Ia Salle co.. lllinoLs. U.S.A., 
Mendoza, t. (p. 70.000) and prov. (area 50.502 sq. 
I>- 397.000) in W. of Argentine Itepub. 
\\beat growg. and stock raising; cap. M.. in 
wine producing dist.. p. 58.790. 

Menfl. industrl. t. nr. Sclacca, Sicily, prov. 
Girgeuti; p. 11.670. 

Mengtee dist. c. of Yun nan prov.. China, ruined 
in Tal-ping rebellion. tin and opium tr.. p. 
81,453. 

{• on B- I-yB.. W. Flandera, Belgium, 
flourishing tobacco tr.. p. 13.470. 

Menominee, c at inth. of M. R.. M. co., Michigan. 

U.S.A.. timber and Iron. p. 10.450. 
menomonle. c. on Red Cedar R.. Wisconsin. U.S.A., 
grain and timber, p. 5.104. 
menshieh, t. on It. Nile, nr. Glrgeh. Upper Egypt, 
tr. centre, p. 11.245. 

i? *** m - By H tn.) an( l diX. S.W. 

*tLH nh " h r ® co11 - betwn. K.'h Forth ami Telth. 
mentone, health res. nr. Nice on G. of Genoa, dep. 
AJ pcs-Mari times, France, bridge on St. Izmis 
Jit m K.) crosses the torrent sepamtg. Italy 
{*!{[“ \ r,ih<x, i MajntH and flower essences div 
illied, frult-tr.. noted bone-caves, p. 16.230. 
MenzeUmk, t. In old Ufa govt., U.8.S.R.. with one 
° ,1. important fairs In S. Ural regn. tor 

cattle, hides, tea. etc., p. 10.250. 

lu/tg. t. nr. Zuyder Zee. Holland, in 
i^reuthe prov., p. 10.750. 

e - Morocco, nr. Fez. one of the 
nuiuui s residences, p. 36.592. 

««ran. f. nr. BoUen. In the Tyrol. Italy, favourite 
owiltij resort (annually visited by abt. 10.000 
Invalids), p. abt. 18 . 100 . 

Meroed, R. of California. U.S A.. flows to San 
Joaquin through the Yosemite Valley; also t. 

morula. cap. M. co.. p. 3.750. 

,! ,**• •• In Argentina. In San LuLs pro7„ p. 

IValso t. on It. Negro. Uruguay.p. 16.000. 
«r©ann, I. In Victoria, hi mining (list. nr. 
Ballarat, p. 2.000. 

,n ^t. !• of Fcrsla. prov. Azerbaijan, 

m u?« C ^ elin ' or Marlenthal, t. on K. Tauber. 

vv nneiulierg; long the scat of the Grand Master 
mIJLo * atonic Order; p 4.750. 

"JlnB, H.-mont dist. J»wer Burma. In Tc-nasserlm 
"* °* Bengal; area 9.769 sq. in., p. 

M “ , ** > ; c»P. Mcrgui. good coast tr.. p. 11.200; 

Sit™ - “ a ***•* roup thc cou * t ° r lho 

i. In Badajos prov.. Spain; flourishing tr. 
brod.; p. 11,070; also c. in Venezuela. 
A ^ Andes. HUte p. 16.200; also t. hi 
M^v« C ^i. cap ' Yucatan prov.. on site of an old 
“*** city; cathedral, great tr.. p. 80 . 000 . 
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Meriden, c. New Haven co.. Connecticut, USA 
hardware manuf.; p. 39.500. # 

l \ l ? c ^ t V? n -» r o\vlng region. Lauderdale 
U.S.A.. p. 32.750. |„. 2.000. 

’ L n N 5. r ? nandjr ®°- Victoria, in aur. dist., 
Merioneth, maritime co. N. Wales; area 602sq m • 
pastoral and mining; p. 4J.J98; co. t. DoLgclly 

Merod, or Merawe, Isle of, Nubia. !>etwn. Atbara 
and the Nile; ruins of and cap. of Ethiopia on 
K. Nile. 

Merom. Watera of. L. (4 in. long ), in Palestine. N. 
of the S. of Galilee, traveled by K. Jordan; 
where Joshua defeated Jabln. King of JIazor; 
the mod Bahr-el-Huleb. (tlml>er tr.. p. 8 ^ 00 . 
Merrili.r. Lincoln Co.. Wisconsin. U.S. A. .on W R 
Merrimac R., New Hauu»shlre and M;uss.. U.S A. : 
risefl hi White Mtns. ami flows to Newbury 
Port; on its banks. In Essex co.. Mass., is the t 
of M.. p. 3.750. 

Merscbeld, niftg. t. in Rhenish Pmss.. nr. Sollngen 
(now generally known as Ohligs). p. I5.82i» 
Mersea, itl (4| m. by 2 m.) at mth. of K. Colne. 
Essex. Eng. 

Merseburg, t. on It. Saale. Saxony. Pniss.; cathdl 
and castle; noted for l>eer. p. 21.230. 

Mersey. R. of Lane*, and Cheshire. Eng.; length 
08 in., enters Irish S. by flue estuary at Liver¬ 
pool. 

Mersina, $pt. S. cst. Asia Minor, port for Tarsus 
and Adana; good tr.. p. 12.800. 

Merthyr Tydvil. /. hi colly, dist. Glamorgansh., S. 
Wales, p. 71,099. 

Merton and Morden, urb. dist.. Surrey. Eng., p. 

•/1 

Merv. oasis In Turkoman desert. Cent. Asia, 
along the R. Murgav; contains many large 
vilLiges tone formerly the c. of Mem. total p 
250.000. 

Merville, t. on R. Lyn. Nord dep.. France, p. 7.830. 
Merwora, div. of dJst. Ajiuere-Mcnvuru, Rajputaua. 
India, p. 105.000. 

Mesagna, niftg. t. nr. Brindisi, prov. Lecce. S. 
Italy; p. 9.910. 

Mescals, on Klo de las Balsas R. (500 m.) of 
51exico, ilowg. betwn. Guerrero and Midioacan 
States to Pacific. 

Mesched, or Marsh-had, c. on It. Tehjhid. Khorns- 
san; " the Mecca of Persia ”; gt tr. centre; 
p. (att.) 75.000. Something like 10U.O00 pil¬ 
grims annually visit thc shrine of Imam Klza. 

In a splendid Shiite mosque. 

Meschovsk. t. in old Kaluga govt., U.S.S.It.; p. 
(Industrl.) 6.520. 

Mesopotamia, or Iraq, Independent Kingdom, 
consist* of a gt. plain between the Tigris and 
Euphrates R/s; area 143.250 sq. in., p. 
2.849.280. 

Messenla. or Karon, 0. of. Inlet of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. S. und K. of the Grecian dist. of M.. 
which has an area of 1.290 sq. in., and a pop. of 
226.060. cap. Kalamatn. 

Messina, fortfd. c. spt. of Sicily, on Stnilt of M.. 
opp. Reggio. Has famous univr.. and 
flourlshg. silk manuf.; exi>ort.s fruit, wine, 
bilk. oil. etc., p. 150.000. Almost destroyed 
by earthquake. Dec. 1906. In strait of M. 

(22 in. long), lie tween Sicily aud Calabria, were 
the unciently famous rock of ScylU ami whlrl- 
pool of UlmrylHll*. .> 

Meszlncham. j>ar. In agr. dist. nr. Brigg. Lin- 
coliiHh., Eng., p. 1.470. 

Mestre, f. on lag«»on nr. Venice, Italy, p. 10,200. 
Meaurado. R LlUria. W. Africa, flown (3o<) in.) 
UiMea at Monrovia, nr. C. Mesunido.on the Grain 
0>ant. 

Meta, coast l. nr. Sorrento, prov. Naples, Italy, p. 
7,510; also It. of Colombia and Venezuela 1750 
in., navigable about 400 in ), t rib. of K. Orinoco. 
Metcalfe, l. nr. Mellxmrnc. \ ictorla. p. (dist.) 
2.075. 

Metemneb, t. In Nubia, on R. Nile, opp. Shoudy; 
objective pt.. Stewart's div.. Uolseley's relief 
expedition, 1885. 

Methley, urb. dirt, hi colliery dist. nr. Ixieds. W.R. 
Yorks. Eng., p. 4JHM. 

Methuen, I. In Essex «*o.. Mas*., U.S.A.. 27 in. from 
Boo ton. p. (Industrl.) 21.500. 

Motkovtch. mkt. t. nr. Herzegovina frontier of Dal¬ 
matia. ou tho Narenta It., Jugo slavia, p. 5.270. 
Metropolis, c. on Ohio It., Mesnac co.. Illinois, 
(J.H.A.. p. 5.000. jp. 8.350. 

Mettman, mftg. f. nr. Dimcldorf. ItheaJi>h Fruss., 
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Metz, fortfd. t. In Lorraine, Fiance; H.Q. of Ger. 
operations on Meuse; cathedral, and many fine 
public bldgs, and statues; p. 62.311. 

Metzingen, t. In Black Forest. WQrtemberjr, on R. 
Necknr, nr. Stuttgart, p. 6,670. 

Meudon, t. nr. Versailles. France, dep. Seiue-et- 
Otse; castle-observatory. Galliera almshouses 
and orphanage, military works; p. 10,130. 

Meulebeke, industrl. L nr. Courtral. Belgium, p. 
9.887. 

Meurtho, R. of France, flowing (70 m.) from the 
Vosges Mtns. to the Moselle at Frouard. 

Meurthe-et-Moselie, dep. of B. France, ading. 
Lorraine, Belgium, and Luxembourg; area2.037 
hq. m.; agr., vineyards, and mining; p. 
603.810; cap. Nancy (q.v.). 

Meuse, dep. N.B. France, bordering on the 
Ardenues and Luxemburg; area 2.408 sq. m.; 
mining, manuf., and live-stock rearing; p. 
207.309; cap. Bar-Ie-Duc iq.v.). Traversed by 
R. Meuse, which rises in the Langres plateau. 
Haute-Marne. and flop’s to North Sea through 
Belgium and Holland, n course of 500 m. 

Mevaglssey, fishing t . ur. St. Austell, Cornwall, 
Eng., p. 2,230. (Pruss.. p. 4.760. 

Mewe, t. ou R. Vistula, nr. Marieuwerder, E. 

Moxborough, urb. dist ., inftg. t . nr. Doncaster, 
W.K. Yorks. Eng., p. 15.856. 

Mexico, federal republic In 8. of N. America; area 
767,193 sq. m. (Inclusive of coast isls. covering 
1.420 hq. m.). Extremely fruitful, but contains 
much forest and woodland, and also mountain 
dists. rich In minerals, especially silver and 
copper. Stock-raising and agr. arc the chief 
occupations in the N. States, and p. reaches 
approx. 10,400,000. about onc-llfth of European 
extraction. Cap. Mexico c. in plain nr. Tex- 
coco. alt. 7,400 ft. above sea; tine House of 
Congress, many large public bldgs., and exten¬ 
sive tr. and Industries; p. 950.000. 

Mexico, c. of Audrain co., Missouri, U S.A.; seat of 
Hardin College; p. 0.013; also name of t. in 
Luzon. Philippine Isis., p. 15.010. 

Mexico, Gull of, large inM of the Atlantic (1.000 m. 
E. to W. by 800 in. N. to S.) lying 3. of U.S.A. 
and E. of Mexico. Communicates hr Florida 
Strait with the Atlantic and by the Channel of 
Yucatan with the Caribbean Sea. (p. 8.260. 

M6zi6res, chf. t. of dep. Ardennes. France; fortilled; 

Mezo Bereny, inftg. t. ur. Bekcs, Hungary, p. 
12,520. [inanufs., p. 11.750. 

Mezo Kovesd, t. In Boread ro.. Hungary. flourish*. 

Me 2 o-Tiir, t. ou it. Berettyd, nr. Debreczln, 
Hungary, thriving tr. and manuf., p. 25,210. 

Mezzojuso, f. nr. Palermo, Sicily, p. 8.020. 

Miagao, t. trading and rnftg.. ou S. cat. Pauay la)., 
in the Philippines, p. 23.000. 

Miami Beach, noted winter resort, Florida, 
U.S.A.; p. 115.000. 

Miamisburg, t. on M. 1L, Montgomery co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., p. 6.000. [ludia, p. 7.010. 

Mlani (or Meonee), t. in Huahlarpur disL. Punjab, 

Miarim, or Maranhio, R. of Brazil, flows (S50 in.) 
to S.io Marcos Bay. 

Miasskiy Zavod, gold-mining t. In the Orenburg 
govt, of the Urals. Hush., p. 12.500. 

Mlava, industrl. t. nr. Bratislava. Czecho-Slovakia, 
on the R. M.. p. 12,950. [1,250. 

Micheldever, pur. nr. \\ inchester. Hants, Bug., p. 

Michigan, N. central ft. U.S.A.. In the valley of the 
Great Lakes, partly agr., partly rich in minerals, 
area 57,180 aq. m., p. 4,775.000; cap. Lansing 

(Q.V.). 

Michigan, c., Laporte co., Indiana. U.S.A., on L. 
Michigan, large lake tr.. p. 27.500. 

Michigan, /,., in the basin of It. St. Lawrence, 
enclosed by the two peninsulas of the State of 
M. and by Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, 
area 23.900 sq. iu., discharges by str. of 
Mackinaw to L. Huron. (to L. Sui>erior. 

Michipicoten, R. Ontario. Canada, flown (125 ni.) 

Michoacan do Ocampo, si. of Mexico, on the Pacific, 
area 22.021 hq. in., mountainous and rich in 
minerals, p. 1.003,400; cap. Morelia. 

Micronesia, die. of Oceania, embracing many 
(mainly coral) 8ml. isls. and Isl. gn«. N. of the 
Equator and E. of the Philippines, lncludg. the 
Carolines, the Lndrones, and the Pelewa. 

Middelburg, t. In the Isl. of Walcheren. Holland, 
nr. Flushing, anc. cap. of the prov. of Zeeland, 
margarine factories and gd. transit tr. In timber, 
gw., p. 21.160; also t. and cent!, dist. Transvaal, 
b. Africa. 


Middleboro, L in Maas., U.SJi^ in agr. dist. of 
Plymouth co., 84 m. S.E. of Boston, p. 8.650. 

M lddl aham , par., with race-horse tr. stables, nr. 
L^ybum and Middleham Moor, N.R. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 3.750. 

Middlesbrough, co. bor., spL in Cleveland dist., N.R. 
YorkB, Eng., on estuary of IL Tees, centre of iron 
tr., ahipbldg. and coed export., p. 138,489. 

Middlesex, SJB. Midland co.. Eng.. N. of It. 
Thames, containing the c. and much of the co. 
of London, area 283 sq. nn. p. 1,638*21. 

Middleton, mun. bor., mkt. and manuf. t. 8.E. 
Lancash., Eng., nr. Manchester, p. 29,189 ; also 
mkt. L in co. Cork. I.F.8... p. 3.350; also mkt. L 
on R. Tees. co. Durham. Eng., p. 2.360. 

Middletown, c. of Middlesex co., Connecticut. 
U.S.A. on C. R.. p. 25,500; also c. Orange co.. 
New York. U.S.A., on Walkill R.. p. 21.500; 
also c. Butler co.. Ohio, ou Miami and Erie 
Canal, p. 30,500; also bor. Dauphin co., Penn., 
U.S.A.. on Susquehanna IL. p. 6.100 

Mlddlewlch. urb. dirt., t. nr. Northwich, Cheshire, 
Eng.; p. 5,458. 

Midgley, urb. dist., nr. Halifax. W.R. Yorks. Eng.; 
p. 1,882. [formerly a parly, bor.; p. 1.900. 

Midhurst, mkt. on R. Rot her, Sussex, Eng., 

Midlothian, co., p. 526*77. 

Midsomer Norton, urb. dist., nr. Bath, Somerset, 
Eng.; p. 7,400. 

Micros del Camino, t. on R. Leno. Spain, nr. 
Oviedo; tr. In ores and agr. prod.; p. 18.750. 

Mikhailov, /. start*, pt, of Transcaspian Ity., 
U.S.S.R.; p. 8,670. 

Milan, c. of Italy, on R. Olona, in Lombard Plain; 
cap. of M. prov., the Roman Mediolanum, It Is 
the second c. In size of mod. Italy, and a place 
of great commerci. and Industri. as well as 
political Importce. P. 063.059; the prov. has 
an area of 1,221 sq. m.. and a p. of 1.833,050. 
Exports the agr. prod, of fertile surroundg. 
clist.; and much silk, wool and other textiles 
locally produced; also machinery, furniture, 
etc. A great art and educatnl. centre. Mag¬ 
nificent cathdl. of marble, decorated In Flam¬ 
boyant style; many art galleries, museums, etc. 

Milazzo, fort. sj>t. Sicily, on N. cat., nr. Messina; 
here Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans in 
I860; p. 17.220. 

Mildenhali, mkt. t. on IL Lark. Suffolk, Eng.; p. 
P. 3.870. 

Mildura, t. and irrigation centre. Victoria. N.8.W- 
border, ou Murray IL; p. (dlst.) 8.083. 

Miles City, c. cm Yellowstone R., Montana, U.S.A.; 
cattle; p. 7.937. [4,270. 

Mileto, f. In Calabria. Italy, prov. Catanzaro; p. 

Milford Haven, urb. dud., on Milford Haven, Pern- 
brokesh., Wales; a centre for mackerel-fishery 
distribute, p. lO.llO', also t. in Worcester co.. 
Mass., U.S.A.; boot manuf.; p. 14,800; also 
village. Hampshire, p. 1.630. 

Milianah, f. Iu Algeria. 08 in. S.W. of Algiers; busy 
trade centre; p. 0,020. 

Militeilo, Industrl. t. in Sicily, Catania prov.; p. 
11.070. 

Milk R., trib. (500 m.) of R. Missouri, Montana, 
U.S.A. 

Millau. t. on R. Tarn. prov. Aveyron. France; kid- 
glove manuf.; p. 18.310. 

Millbrook, t. N.W. Southampton, Hants, Eng., at 
mill, of R. Test: p. 3,450. 

Millbury. f. Worcester co.. Mass., U.S.A.; p. 7,100. 

Mill Chester, t. nr. Charters Towers. Queensland; 

P. (dist.) 1,860. 

Millom, urb. did., mkt. t. (with blast furnaces) on 
Duddou estuary. Cumberland. Eng.; p. 7,406, 

Milltown Malby, iukL (. ou Mai Bay, co. Clare, 
I.F.S.; p. 1.430. [Allegheny, p. 8.200. 

Hillvale, bor. Penn.. U.3.A.. betwn. Pittsburg and 

Millville, c. on Maurice It., Cumberland co.. New 
Jersey. U.S.A., glass. Iron, and cotton manuf., 

P. 14,500. [5056. 

Milngarvle, L in SUrlingsh.. Scotl., nr. Glasgow, p. 

Milnrow, urb. dist., inftg. t. 8.E. Lancaah., Eng., 
Kuhn, to Rochdale, p. 8,624. 

Milo, or Melos, isl. of the Cyclades, Greece, 
volcanic, length 13 m., p. 4,570. Here was 
found in 1820 the famous statue. Venus of Milo, 
a model of womanly form In sculpture. 

Milton, t. in Norfolk co., Maas.. U.S.A., subn. to 
Boston, and containing the Blue Hills Park and 
Observatory, p. 17.100; also Iron wkg. t. of 
Northumberland co.. Penn., U.S.A., on Sus¬ 
quehanna R., p. 8,500. 
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2*K5&fc ““Vs,* bort " B ~ u *»> u™.,. . is 

ftAKJMSr »« PARE. India; „„ u. ^ 

Milton Regis, urb. dist Kent Em n tmi formerly a gt tr. emporium; p. 32,332 

i. 1 i l « i n<> <> Aitll& .'.M^o. 7 N 8 Mri ca . 


jSft .*&?!?• ’ AU,S Mtns * Mor ^°- k ***- KS&Si gfes 
^^VSTf* ss IS: " r MSU 


P.2 295 --- 

Milwaukee, c. on L. Michigan. Milwaukee co.. Wis¬ 
consin. U.S.A., meat-pack#., brewing, and many 
manu/., gt. tr.. p. 69.000. 

Minas Basin, E. arm of Bay of Fund?. Nova Scotia. 


terr - "/ t*»e Argentine, area 11.511 sq. m ; 
PoSdaL 1 stockniL ’ in «- p - 8».2»U: cap. 

fil f ko f 1 “-, nr - Erlau Hungary; imnt. tr. and 
p ‘ A 7 - 384 .-. , . IK. Wabash 


Minas GeraesTifafe of G 7" ULWab^ 


Horizonte. eui». ireuo 

c * , '! T }' l(t , hetwn. LSI. of Lewis and 
iuainld.. 24 m. to 40 m. wide. Tlie 
Little Minch is another chan, to S. of foregoing, 
tetwn. the Outer Hebrides and .Skye. 


v w , ./»»*»> m,. u i .ii. ik. ana 

ak •?* > th (a ' Qi Mexlco 111,(1 Louisiana; area 
4b.J0_ t>q. in., grows com. tobacco, cotton, and 
pasture; p 1 . 810.000 (three-fifth* coloured — 

Jwluoii* Chiuese :i,ld Kcd Indians); cap. 


“wjiocwnues anu die ye. Jackson - -van. 

S2TSB& ,akt -'• Ur -* ,Uuud -Mississippi R. (with Its arnt.. the MK^ouri. the 

• . l<lfl!/l'>\I It Of \ lllliinnnl 


Kng , p 3 72U..VIUUVT^l^TbU.. 

M 7 cl ,°' £ Italy,'flows (38 m.) from Lagodi Garda 

M i nd a n ao, ul of the Philippine grp.: area 30.900 
M P- 620,000; U.S.A. possession. 

Julnaen, govt. dint. \\ estphaUa, Pruss.; area 2.029 

m.®3i m> *M- f° rt - L 0,1 IL 'Vescr; p. 26,760. 

W ’• ^Lillpplne grp., S. of Luzon; urea 
3.794 Hq. m. (Kng n 

Minehead, urb. dial., mkt. f. and i/-«(. pf.'Somerset! 
l0 270 D<1U3lr ' ( ' * U CaU ‘‘ ia prov - Sicily; p. 


longest R. of N. America), rises in 1 t;wca I. 
Minnesota, and How's through Minnesota, Wis- 
coiHin. Iowa. Illinois. Missouri. Kentucky 
Arkansas, i ctmeasce. Mississippi, and Louisiana! 
to the (j. of Mexico, where it empties by live 
moutbs. Navigable for 2.000 in. by steam- 
boats p, the Falls of St. Anthony. Minnesota, 
total length of the Mississippi proper to L 
Itasca. 2.547 in.; of the lx>wer Mississippi with 
the Missouri. nt>out 3.900 in. 

Mississippi, R„ Ontario. Canada, Hows (100 in ) 
from M. L. to R. Ottawa. 


“TTmT 1 - '■ ”• »*** "'‘•“S-.VS.A, MdXngid. ™ MSa , or, p. ,. a ,„ s . 


< ..... - --- - - --V 

V. 4,010. f I? I) •* 7 ,„, 

* n * >cnn * II-S.A., on Susquehanna 
Minereyllle. bor. on .Schuylkill it.. Penn.. U.S.A . 

Mlni^ 00, i . (Italy, p. 17.760. 

JJmervlno, Industr. t. nr. Burletta. prov. llari. s. 
wingreila, old Russ. prov. later part of Kufabgovt. 


Mlnhr> 1 / #T * - » * ,utc i ^ uri V 1 ^uuiwgovi. ftl.; heat of .M«>ntina Uliiv • p 14 760 

AtSn/iP 1/0 (,al,ciiJ ; lo the Missouri, centl. utate U.S.A.; area Os 7 , 7 so m 

AllantiC. lilul fnrriur til nf iKtrihn ■> .1. ... » . ' •' “' N (* **••» 


<jreece. p. io.O!i). J'uken by the Turks all d 
LaypUaus in 1S20. Loni Byron died here In 

Missoula, e. on ( lark Fork of Columbia it., 
Montana. U.b.A.. nr. (he military p<ist of Fort 
M.; neat of Montana Univ.; p. 14.760. 


... * r*. «»rv in.r iiwiii viiiuvia iu me 

Atlantic, und fornur. pt. of the northu. boundy. 
betwii. Spain und Portugal. 

“iiiho, or Entre-Douro-o-Miuho, N. prov. Por- 

area -.700 HU. in., p. 1,269.600. 

T 1 * 6 !* 1 ,* I' ou ^ lle » mid-Egypt; ixupt. tr. centre. 

.. . (pyramids. 


^«uui, vu. nr. ijiuzcn. tower My pi; luur 
auimeapoUa, cap. c. of Minnehota. U.S.A . on Ixith 
banjw of the AIi.H-Ksii»pi Jt. at the Falls of St. 
AhUiony. and adjoining the c. of St. Paul; has 
the largest flour milU in the world and an 
immeiiH© timber Industry; heat of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minne-sota; p. 472.100. 
aumjesota. a N. ccntJ. tint*. U.S.A.. a/IJng. Muni- 
Z 1 ?&;'• » 2.701.000; area 60.rt6b a«|. in., 
^tr. anu flour-milling, timI>er*Hawlng arid w<x»d- 


8 «« raising. “mUe-growing. tic., esial and Iron 
mliung. pork-pucking. etc.; p. 3.640.000 (6 per 
cent coloured I. Jelferson c. is the cap. but 
bt. IgiulH in the E. Ls the chf. commend, centre, 
next In iiniKirtaiice being the gt. meat-packing 
Kansas c.. on the \V. bonier. 


Mbiiet ikwhnr ../ . ni I F ip> ruiinus. Kansas c., on the \V. bonier. 

mSSLS?'»*: <> f K- Mississippi; 


funnel by the Junction in ^lo.it/imi of the J-.-rt 
JeiierHon and Madison, flowing through tbo 
State of Dakota, and dividing Nebraska and 
Kansan from Iowa and Missouri, and finally 
uniting with the Mississippi nr. St. I>ouls. 
Lcngtli (Including the Malison) 3,047 in • 
navigable 2.400 in. in Fort Benton. 

Missouri R. (Little/, trtb. of M. Jt. proper, length 

4a(J HI. 


- -M Etw-iuiuillM. klllllltT-WWIIlit OIIU WUMll- 1JU III. 

Prtnci d* 5* co 1 1! V U w- M ^ tass ““> A. within Om-bec prov.. Canada (100 

■ Iliyipni It. H the alL^siri^illlll ailfl I(mI 1( lulii/l ilrrtina I.l/ . ii . ■ 


JL'h the 5fDs|Hsippl and I ted Jt. 
(noth of which rise In the »t.) and the Minnesota 
JV J, 425 . »•> trtb. of the MlHKi<dppl. Besldex 
11 i f, ul . a,ld lti4 tcraai *' twin city/* MliincapoliM, 
jUUluth Is an immense ooiomercL centre, ihe 
Hi it co,,tallw many lakes. 

I .* 4 Water of - n ot AWHli. and Klrkcud- 
Kiinm 8coU - »*•>. I rib. of It. tree. 

Minnl Wakan. L. In Dakota. U.S.A., 40 in. by 

luiraT. 111 ' (2W3 ixi in., cap. Fort Mahon. 

“Jflorca, one of the Balearic 1-ls.. Spanish; ana 
“J 1 *** ol/iffovt. U.K.S.Jt. area 36.293 #i. in.; agr., 
“ r { ur *inJlliiig, brewing; p. 2.300.0<iO; 
wip. Minsk, t. on a trib. of Jt. lleresiiva; many 


hmgi. drains by Rupert * It. V> James Bay' 
Mistassinis. or the JJttie Mlshuislni L.. HtreUhes 
parallel on the L. side of the greater L 

Mlstretta, znftg. f. in Messina prov.. Sicily, p. 
13.7 60. 

Mitau, or Mltava, Latvia, r/ip. of Courlund. on It 
Aa. nr. Riga; formly. the resort of the Dukes of 
(ourland; gt. tr.; p. 19.043. 

Mitcham, urb. dial.. In Surrey. Fug,, nr. Croydon; 
lavender and peppermint growing and residentl.; 

a, ■ M, mil,,irl> . Adelaide. S. Australia. 

Mitchell, silver-mining dht.. N.S.W., 16 m. \V of 
Jty«lal; also vil. on It. Thames. Ontario, 
Canada; also dist. of Outl. (iueensland. 


*• i>eicsma, many \ amuia; also ujsi. of (Queensland 

tnthuanU U ° ,0<J0 ' M ‘ waa p ‘ ul uf lhc “ c - Mitchell. Mt.. pk. of the Bhu k Mtiw.. N. Oindlna, 


A ■ ... * *-• •'V.vvw. J*. "iw i**'. iUJiVUril, mi., Jy* 

t. Lithuania. U.s A . ult. c 

P'ir. In Isle of Bheppey, Kent. Eng., nr. Dome." 

p - , - 000 ' (N E. Of Oslo. MitcheUtown. L 

MiXTr* ^ntewt L. ot Norway (66 in. long) 4(J in. 2.4HO, 


U.S.A.. alt. 0,010 ft.; aDo called the " Black 


nr. Kcrinoy. co. Ouk. I.F.S., p. 


Mlo«v m nre*«i h. ot Norway (6a in. long/ 40 in. 2.4HO, 

niWSj'T 1 ' L. (24 m. long) in B.W. Mitrovlcza. old f. In Jugo slavia. 

»., VUIUl ailltt limv Ifi.mr.i. ... . 


t .t . — • *”'1 nt'Ki.m //. t •. i in. imiKj in o. w . 

^hristhmia prov. 

* ^ rcuclj bl. off rt. cst. Newfoundland. 
irV-irV . 011 ^ BrcnU 51orUa. Venice. Italy, p. 

. 1 (/ ' M. Bay. 

°I New Bruns wick, flows (220 ul) 
“^•wroa. northn. «f. Venezuela, area 33.903 vp. 

ail(j p. 174.220; tap. 

MtrVn^u®*- (former cap. of a duchy; p. 14.4nO. 

Mirann 1,1 Italy; 

1 , i r * ! N. Italy; p. 7.490. 


Mitrovlcza, old f. In Jugo slavia, on site of l ho 
Roman Syrmiuin. cap. successively of Fainionla 
and illyricujij. thriving unxl. tr ; p. IJ.760. 
Mittweida. f. on R. Xschopuu, nr. J<elps|c, Saxony; 

coli/ju mills, engineering wks.; p. 19.020. 
Mityleno, or Mytllene. t;recce. ul. In /Lgean S. (the 
anc. Jx?d>o*j, urwi 016 sq. in. 

Mlya, tpt. on Bayo Ovari. Jiouxhiu, Japan, p. 
13.120. 

MiyaUu. 1. In prov. Tango, Hoiwhlu. Japan, p. 
13,433. 


ZTiLYorkf.i';^ 1 * 'p. “• Mizhirltch. f. nx. Kliurkov, Ukraine, p. (indust!.) 


; P 9.477. ..' w -' 

I “J™/.”.'»> .aa *. 


grain tr.; p. 17.160. 
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Mobbcrley, par. nr. Altrincham. Cheshire, Enxr., p. 

1.500. IU.S.A.; ry. wkskops; p. 13.800. 
Moberiy, c. on the prairie. Randolph co., Missouri. 
Mobile, c. and port, on Mobile It.. M. co., Alabama, 

U.S.A.; gt. cotton expt.; p. 08,210. 

Mocha, or Mokha, fort. si>t. t. on Red 8., In Yemen. 

Arabia; coffee expt. ban declined; p. 5.250. 
Modder River, on border of C. of Good Hoik?, 8 . 
Africa, trib. of Orange R.; battle, Boer War, 
1890; 6ml. t. and ry. *tn. 24 m. 8. Kimberley. 
Modena, prov. Emilia. Italy; areu 1,003 sq.' m.; 
P. 373,620; cap. M.. t. nr. Bologna. ducal 
palace (now a utility, *ch.); hue town hall, 
Romanesque cathedJ. Terra-cotta aud other 
manufn.; p. 76,584. 

Modlca, t. nr. Syracuse. Sicily; cheese, macaroni. 

and sweetmeat factories; p. 44.030. 

Mcxlling, t. nr % Vienna. I/jwer Austria, In tho 
BrOhl valley; sulphur baths, metal Industry; 
P. 17.970. 

Mocn, Danish vsl. In the Baltic, area 90 sq. m., p. 

Moeris, anc. nrtlllcl. L. In Middle Egypt W. of R. 
Nile, nr. the modn. Blrket-el-Karun (35 m. by 
7 m.). 

Moero. or Mwern, L. of Central Africa, drains to 
R. C-omro. area 2.700 aq. in. 

Moffat, buryh and health n*ort Upper Annandalc, 
Duiufrie**h., Scot., p. 2,522. (21.000. 

Mogador. forf. spt. c. on W. coast Morocco, p. 
Moghilov, or Mohilev, old govt. U.8.S.R., betwn. 
Minsk and Chernigov; area 18.551 nq. in., p. 
6b*>ut 2,000,000 (mostly White Russians). 
Industries : agr. ami Mt4**k kpg., with some 
inniiuf.; cap. Moghiiev on R. Dnieper, a walled 
t. with liupt. commerce; p. 46,000. 

Mogi-Mirlm, trad*;, f. Sao Paulo prov., Brazil, p. 

13.500, 

Mohacs, t. on R. Dauul**. nr. FOnfklrchen. i 
Hungary, battles 1586 ami 1687 with tho Turks; 
gd. nidi. tr.; p. 15,750. 

Mohava Desert, an extensive sterile tract below 
sea-level In San Bernardino co., S. Carolina. 
t'.S A. (It. Iiud*ou. 

Mohawk R., New York. U.S.A., trib. <175 tu.) of 
Molilart, sea luck and coast dist., Invcmess-sh., i 
Scotl. 

Molssac, t on R. Tam, nr Montauban. France; 
Mue abbey cb.; r». 9.860. 

Mojl, Japanese t. on Shiiuuuoseki Strait. Kiunhiu 
side; gt. tr.; p. 73.377. 

Mola di Bara, tpf. of Apulia. S. Italy, on the 
Adriatic, nr. Brindisi, p. 14.200. 

Mola di Oacta (now generally called by Ita anct. 
name of Formln), t. nr. Oaeta, prov. Caserta. 
Italy, p. 8.250. 

Mold. urb. did., t. oil R. Aim, nr. Chester and In co. 

Fllntsk.. N. Wales; colliery dist., p. 5,113. 
Moldau, H. of Bohemia. Hows (232 in.) to It. Elbe. 
Ih:1« »w Prague. 

Moldavia, div. of Rumania, between Bessarabia 
and Wallaohla; area 14,710 sq. m.; ch. t. Jassy. 
Moleubeek-Saint-Joan. t. Brabant prov., Belgium, 
one of the commune* included in the cap., u 
great mftg. centre. 

Moltotta, fid. Bari pn»v., Apulia. Italy; olive oil 
and mo--anmi inaiiuf., gd. cst. tr., p. 31,150. 
Moline, r. on Mississippi It., Ruck 1*1. co.. Illinois. 

( . 8 . A.; farm wagon and agr. imp. nuuiuf., p. 

32.500. 

Moloira. tndustl. t. U S S R . p. 7.770; on Mologa 
It. (250 in.) a trib. of it. Volga. 

MoLshelm, f. nr. Htrassbunr. in Alsace-Lorraine; * 
swoni and bayonet factories, p. 4.370. 

Moluccas, or Spice LsU., Dutch grp. betwn. Celebes 
and New (iulnea In the E. Indian Arch., 
Include. Amboyua, Ceram, Gilolo, etc.; total 
area 20,460 sq. in., p. (abt.l 600 , 000 . 

Mombasa, it/. ctf E. cst. uf Africa; hdqre. of 
Kenya Colony, E. Africa; g4x*l harbrn. and 
naval depot; tr. in ivory, hide*, and rubber, i». 
40.000. 

Mompol, or Mompox. t. on ltlvcr Magdalena, 

< Ydornbla, p. 16 , 600 . 

Monaco. Mini, principality on t he Mediterranean nr. 
Nice. Hurruundcd by tho French dep. Alpen Mari- 
times; area 8 sq. m. only. p. 23.000; includes 
tho t.*s of Gondainine, Monaco. and Moutc l*nrlo, 
famous for it* gambling Casino; beautiful 
climate and scenery, Prince*s palace on the Buck 
of Monaco. 

MonadhUalh Muis.. on W. side Strathspey. luvei- 
lUsis-sh.. Scotl.. highest pk. 3.087 fU 
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Monaghan, Inland co., N. Ireld.; area 500 sq. m., 
malnlr past!, and agr., p. 71.050, Monaghan. un 
the Ulster Canal, is the co. t.. p. 2,920. 

Monaro, mountain plaUau (area 8.335 «q. ra.) 
N.8.W., bordering on the S. Pacific and Victoria, 
comprising the highland sources of Murray 
and Mumimbidgee R.*a [p. 4 , 930 . 

Monasterzyska, industrl. t. nr. Bucracz. In Galicia. 
Monastir, spt. on G. of llammamet, Tunis, N. 
Africa, p. 12,450. 

Monasttr, or Vitoila, c. of Serbia, Jugo-Skivia. In 
• the Kara 8u Valley; many mosques, mill tar)’ 
hdqre., great tr. in corn, grain, flour, hides, and 
wrxdlen stuffs, p. 62 , 000 . 

Mdnch (or 4 * The Monk ”) Mtn., Bemuse Alps. 
Swltxld., alt. 13,468 ft. 

Monchique, t. ou the Serm de Marchlque. Fan) 
dist., Portugal; bath*, sanatorium, export* wine, 
oil. chestnut*, etc., p. 7.460. 

Moncton, c. of Westmorland co.. New Brun*wiek; 
ry. centre, gd. harbr., cotton and other ninnuf.; 
1». 12,150. 

Mondego, It, of Portugal, flows (130 in.) to tho 
Atlantic at Cape M. (cathedl.; p. 11.020. 
Mondonodo, f. In Lugo prov., N.W. Spain; 
Mondovt. t. In ('uneo prov.. Piedmont. Italz; 
majolica raaiiuf.; nr. is the famous sanctuary 
ch. of Vico, with a remarkable dome, declared a 
national monument; p. 9.680. 

Moneasen, f.. Pa., U.S.A., p. 20,-400. 

Monforte, t. iu prov. Lugo. Spalu; old tower and 
palace of the counts of Leon; Jesuit College; 
P. 12,050. 

Monghyr, t. of Bengal, India, on the It. Ganges, 
86 m. above Bhmralpur. p. 35,500. 

Mongolia, trrr. belonging to the Chinese Republic, 
W. of Manchuria. 8. of U.S.S.K. (Siberian) 
frontier, and N.K. of China pn»per and Chinese 
Turkestan; area over 1.367.600 *q. tu.; mainly 
fK'cupieil by mtn. ranges and the great 4?obl and 
other deserts, and InhablUsl l»y uearly 2 mllllou 
Mongols. Kalmuck*. Tungu*. Chinese, and 
various Turkish trilnai; chiefly nnnmdic cattle 
breeders ami trader*, (’upltal Unra. 

Monistrol. /. in Haute-Lolrc prov., Frauce. nr. Lo 
Puy. p. 5.121. 

Monk Bretton. urb. did., nr. Barnsley. W.It. York*. 
Eng., coal. p. 6.139. 

Monmouth, maritime co. Eng.; area 634 sq. m.. 
p. 434,S'21\ InduHtric* : coal and Iron mining, 
quarrying, inanuf*., and stmk-keeping; mun . 
bor. % cry t. Monmouth, at coriflu. of K.’h Wye and 
Monnow, p. 4.731: al^o name of cap. Warren 
co.. Illinois, C.S.A., inftg. t. In colly, reini., r. 
8.675; and a vll. in Monmouth co.. New Jersey. 
C.8.A., Rcene of a battle during the American 
War of Independence between Washington and 
the British troop*. 

Monnow, R. of Monmouthsh. and Ilcrefonlah., 
Eng., trib. (28 in.) of R. Wye. 

Monongahela City, Washington co., Penn.. U.S.A., 
on tiie M. It.; mining and natural gas regn.; p. 
8.688. Monongahela R. flow* from West 
Virginia <150 in.) to Join the Allegheny K. at 
Pittsburg and form the Ohio. 

Monopoll, *pt. S. Italy, Bari prov., p. 12,750. 
Trade declining through the expansion of 
Brindisi and other railway favoured rival ports. 
Monreale, t. nr. Palermo, Sicily; magnlikent 
catht*lral. the finest «i»eclinen of the Hie Ilian 
Nonnan-.Saracenic style, built In the 12thcent.; 

P. 15.120. 

Monroe, r. Isinl^lana, U.S.A., In cotton growing 
and pine forest regn.. p. 27,500; also c. of 
Monn>e co., Michigan, U.8.A., paper machiny. 
manuf., p. 10.500. 

Monrovia, t.. cai». Liberia, at rath, of Mesurado R„ 
Africa, p. (including Krutown' 6 . 000 . 

Mous. IndiLstrl. t. llalnaut prov., Belgium, on the 
Trouville It.. In i»n*ductive oilfield dist., p. 
28.120; fine Gothic cathe^tml and t. hall. 
Monselice, ItidustrL f. nr. Padua. Italy, p. (com¬ 
munal) 12.650. 

Menserrat, or Montserrat, a Jagged mtn. nr. 
Barcelona, Spain (alt. 4.000 ft.), with famous 
m<»na*tery aud Image of the Virgin. 

Monsumraano, indust rl. f. nr. Lucca. Italy, 
tdalnctlte gn»tto and health rest., p. 7.900. 
Montaznano, f. nr. Pa-lua. Italy, p. 11,950. 
Montalban, 1. nr. Valencia, Venezuela, gd. tr., P. 
8.250. 

Montaldno, f. in Siena prov., Italy; flourishing 
1 Industx.. p. 9.070. 
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■“to?*. N.W. *«.. U.S.A.. adjoin*. Canada, area 
lto.131 rq. m.; two-thirds mountainous, with 
copper. eilver. gold and lead mining; one-third 
pjtftora 1 and agr.; p. 771.000. cap. Helena. 
Montargis. t. nr. Orleans. Lolret dep.. France: 

fine town hall. gd. tr.. p. 11.170. 

Montauban, t. on K. Tam. dep. Tam-et-Garonne; 

silk manuf., cathedral. p. 32.750. 

Montbehard. t. nr. Bes&ncon, Doubs dep.. France, 
wateh manuf., p. 10.420. 

Mont Blanc, mtn. of the Alps, on the confines of 
Italy and France; highest pk. In Europe except 
the Caucasus, alt. 15.761 ft. 

Montbrlson, t. in France, cap. Loire dep.. on R. 

\izezy; cretonnes and silks, p. 7.510. 
Montceau-ies-Mines, t. in Sabne-et-Loire dep.. 
France, p. 25,310; weaving, spinning, metal 
working. 

Montclair, f. on the slope of Watchung mtn., E*sex 
co.. ^ew Jersey, U.S.A.. residenU. sub. of New 
lork. p. 43.500. 

Mont-de-Marsan, /. in Landes dep.. France: 

dmgget manuf., resin distilling, p. 11.070. 

Mont d’Or, min. grp. Puy-de-Dome dep.. France, 
highest pk., 0.186 ft. 

Monte Carlo, t. in the small republic of Monaco, 
resorted to for its beauty and because of the 
splendid gambling casino, res. p. 2.247. 
Montecatini, t. in Pisa prov.. Italy, nr. Volterra. 
saline mineral baths, p. 5.240; also celebrated 
mineral bathing res., with large natural va|x>ur 
hatits, in the valley of the Nievole. Lucca prov . 
Tuscany. Italy, res. p. 7.120, visited by 40.000 
persons annually. 

Monte Como, in the Apennines. 70 in. E.N.E. of 
Rome. alt. 0.583 ft. 

Montetrio, f. in Granada, Spain, old Moorish 
fortress; cotton manuf., p. 10.070. 

Montego Bay. *pt. N. od. Jamaica. P. 0.610. 
Montelth, or Menteith, dist. Perthsh., Scotl.. con¬ 
tains L. Muntcith (7 in. round), with ruined 
castle. 

Monteleone di Calabria, i. in Cafanzaro prov., 
Italy, anc. Ilipponinm and later \ lix> Valcn- 
tlum; old castle, p. 13.750. 

Monte Umar, f. in dep. Drome. France, nr. Valence. 

brick and tile wks.. |>. 1 1.450. 

Montella, l. nr. AvellJno. Italy; rnftg.. p. 0.283. 
Montelupo, 011 1L Arno. nr. Floivnce, Italy, p. 

6,340. 

Monte Magglore. f. nr. Palermo. Sicily; inftg.. p. 

8,78a. (Magglore. alt. 4.800 ft., inagnif. view. 
Monte Motterone, min. \V. of Stresa. on Lugo 
Montenegro, stair Jugo-Slavla. former kingdom; 
nee between Albania and Herzegovina, and 
cut off in great part by Daliiiiitiu from the 
Adriatic; area 3.530 nq. in., mainly intus.; chf. . 
industry cattle raising; p. 238.423; cap. 
CettlnJe, chf. comincj. centre Podgoritza. princ. 
Pt. Antlvari. 

Montereau, t. on R. Seine. 51 rn. 8.E. Paris, 
rranee; here Napoleon defeated the Allies in 
1614; p. 7.070. 

Monterey, c. cap. Nuevo Leon st., Mexico, gt. tr.. 

P; 67.000; also winter filth, ns. on 1J. of 
Monterey. M. co.. 8. Carolina. U S.A., p. 4.010. 
Monte Rosa, jrp. of Pennine Alps on Ixmler of 
Italy and KwIUM.. highest pk. 15.217 ft. 

Monte Rotoiido, hlghcat mtn. Corsica, alt. 0.071 ft. 
Monte &aut-Ange!o, t. and pilgrim res. in Foggia 
prov.. Apulia. Italy, p. 20.760. 

MontespertoU, t. nr. Florence. Italy, rnftg.. p. 11.080. 
Mon^vorchl. Industrl. (. on K. Arno. Tuscany. 
Paly. o. 11,020. 

Montevideo, $pt. c. on La Plata estuary. Uruguay, 
cap. of the repub.; large foreign tr., exports 
hides tallow, wool, etc., p. 675,000. 

Monte Viso. pk. of the CotUun Alps. nr. the French 
r ,jt ^taly, and \i in. S.VV. of Turin, alt. 
12,616 ft. 

^Rjat Qcnevre, pk. of the CottIan Alps. In dep. 
Haute* AJpes, France. cPj»e to Uie ltaln. bonier 
Brian,-on. alt. 6.100 ft. 

Montgomery, inld. co. N. W ales, ana 707 nq. m.; 
mainly pastoral. p. 49.462. co. t. Montgomery 
<P. JlHr. Welshpool Is the largest separate 
municipality, and Newtown the must populous 
urban dint. 

Montgomery, c. cap. of M. co.. Alabama. U.8.A., 
mrve Lr. in timber and cotton. p. 66.080. 

i neU-fur-Soxnbre. t. nr. Mons. ilainaut prov., 

Xy 47 ,l1 * coiiA4;ri ' 5a * blast furnaces, nail works, p. 
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Montlncon. I. on R. Cher. dep. Alller. France, cut- 
lery and bronze manuf., p. 40.040. 

a ^illy, N. sub. of Paris. France, p. 

Montmedy. fort. t. on R. Chlcru. dep. Meuse 
France, p. 3.120. often besieged, last captd. by 
the Germans In 1870. 

Montoro. c. of Andalusia. Spain, nr. Cordoba, on 
w» e «• Guadal'juivir. oil mills, gd. trade, p. 
1 J.OoO. 

Montpelier, c. on the Winooski R,. Vermont. 

U.8.A.. cap. of the *t., granite quarries, p. 7.125. 
Montpellier, c. cap. of Ucniult dep...France. 6 m. 
N. of Mediterranean. I beautifully situated in the 
vineyd. dist.. gt. tr. in wine and brandy, p. 

81,54 8. 

Monte Perdu, pk. of the PyrSne.3. Aragon dep.. 
fcpain. alt. 10.997 ft. 

Montreal, largest c. in Dominion of Canada, sitd. 
ou an Lsl. same name at conMu. of Ottawa and 
8t. Lawrence R.'s in Hoehelaga co.. Quebec; 

• the c. has many iinpt. manuf . and gt. tr.; the R. 
St. Igiwrence is crossed by tlic magnif. Victoria 
Jubilee bridge. 9.184 ft., and among the princ 
pub. bldgs, are the Met dll University. the 
Roman (Aitbolio and Anglican cathedrals, p 
607.063. 

Montreuil-sous-Bols. hilly E. sub. of Paris with 
extensive peach orchards aud numerous manuf . 
p. 30.000. 

Montreux, ri/. on L. of Geneva, cant. Vaud. 
Swilzld.. health resort, nr. the castle of Chillou, 
I». 8.350. 

Montrose, spt. and bor. (of the M. grp ), Forfarsh.. 
Scot!., chemical and nq#e wks., p. It.999. 

Mont St. Michel, a fort. French rocU olf the <^t. of 
Normandy, nr. Avranches, with vil. aud pic¬ 
turesque church. 

Montserrat. Brit. ist. of the Lee want group. West 
Indies, area 32 sq. in., p. 12.120; climate salu¬ 
brious. sugar cane, arrowroot, and lime culture, 
manuf. lime juice. molasses, essential oils, etc. 

Monza, f. nr. Milan. N. Italy, iiupt. conuncl. centre. 

P. 12,760. 

Monzio. pur. nr. Crieff. Pertlish.. Sc ot I.. stone 
coffin#. King a Is fort, and the reputed tomb of 
Oftdan. 

Mooltan. (Sec Multan.) 

Moon. Mtns. of tho, anc. name applied to the 
African range of S. Abyssinia. 

Moonoe Ponds. sulm. dist. Mellwmrne. Victoria 

Moorfoot Hills, nmge in Peebles and Midlothian, 
hcotl.. alt. 2.136 ft. 

Moose Jaw. c. 8a*k.. Can., p. 20.600. 

Moosehead Lake. Maine. U.8.A.. bource of Kenne¬ 
bec R . 35 in. by 10 m. 

Moose River, Ontario. Hows to James Bnv. whcie 
also Is Moose Fort. 700 in. fiom Montreal. 

Moquegua, prov. 8. Peru, area 5.519 h i. in., p. 
42.694. 

Mora. t. nr. Toledo. Spain; manuf ; p. 7.604. 

Moradabad, or Muradabad. t . United Provs., 
India; on R. Kainganga; p. 82.713. 

Morar, t. ur. (Jwalior. c. in native si. of Gwalior, 
CentI. India; formerly a British milily. canlon- 
ment. p. 25.000. 

Morutalla. i. In Murcia prov., Spain; rough cloth 
manuf ; p. 12.570. 

Morava, if.. Moravia, trlb. (212 in.) of It. Danulic. 

Moravia, proc. Czechoslovakia, formerly Austrian 
Fmp.; area 8.5 mo sq. m.; p. 2.600.740; agr. and 
forestry the chief Industries; but conoid, niftg. 
ami lr.; cap. Brniin. 

Moray, anc. pro v. 8cotl.; included Elgin and Nairn, 
with part of Bantf and most of Invcrnes.i; now 
alternative name for Elgin co.; p. 40.905. 

Moray Firth, arm of tiie N. Sea on the S< oUt>h od. 
Iietwn. Clyde Ness. Caithness, and N. Akr- 
deeush. 

Morbthan, cst. dep., Fnmce. on B. of Biscay; area 
2.739 nq. in. Formed from part of anc. Brit¬ 
tany. It Is hilly and mardiy; industries, agr.. 
apple-growing, mining, and sardine fishery olf 
coast i p. 516.047; cap. Vannes. 

Morocunibe, mun. i»*r.. c.*t. v at. pi. N. Igmcn., Eng., 
on Mo recam lx? B. fan inlet of the IrLh S.. 18 in. 
by 10 m.); P. 'J4/>9G. 

Morelia, formerly Valladolid, c. of Mexico; cap. 
Mlcho.ic.in st.; thrivg. tr.; p. 37.6IHI. 

Moreloi, Inld. et. Mexico; area l.»95 nq. in.; p. 

183,705. 

Morlalx. t. In FiiilsU.ro dep., France; gt. tobacco 
focty.; p. 16 . 210 . 
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Motley, mi/n. bor. nr. Lccd*. W.R. Yorks, Eng.; 

woollen-cloth manuf.; p. 23,307. 

Momingside, 8. tnib. of Edinburgh, Scot]. 
Morocco, one of tlic old Barbary states, a sultanate 
of N.YV. Africa, YV. of Algeria and N. of the 
Sahara, and washed by Mediterranean and 
Atlantic; now a French protectorate except a 
northern portion which L* Spanish, and the 
Tangier district which U internationalised; area 
231.500 sq. in., traversed by the Atlaa Mtns., 
p. 5.400.000. There are four capitals: Fez, 
Taftlelt. Morocco (Marakesh). and Rabat, the 
seat of govt, being at the last-mentioned town. 
Morocco city, famous for its leather manuf.; p. 
102.107. 

Morpeth, mun. bor., t. nr. Newcastle. North- 
umberld., Eng.; In mining (list.; p. 7,300. 
Morrisania, N. sub. New York. U.8.A. 

Morristown, 1. Morris co.. New Jersey. U.S.A.; p. 
15,400. Washington had here his hdqrs. 1776 
and 1770. fp. 29.200. 

Morshansk, U.8.S.R., t. on R. Tsna; mftg. and tr.; 
Morx6e, Danish is I. in the Llliu Fiord; area 138 sq. 
in.; p. 20.020. 

Mortlake, Thames-side par. Surrey. Eng.; subn. to 
London; associated with Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race; mainly rcsldentl. 

Morvon, mtn. nr. Ballater. Ahcrdeeasli.. Scot!., alt. 
2.862 ft.; also mtn. nr. Bcrriedalc, Caithness. 
Scotl.. alt. 2.313 ft. 

Morwell. (. in colliery dlst. Victoria, p. 3.085. 
Moscow, cent], y*t. U.S.S.R; area 12.858 sq. m.; 
watered by K.'g M<>*kva and Vusma; p. 
2.300.500. cap. M.. c. on it. Moskva, former cap. 
R. Empire. Contains the famous Kremlin, 
with Palace of Czars of Muscovy. Seat of M. 

1 ’nl versa y; und is thechf. comnul. c. of U.8.8.R. 
Burned by the inhabitants during French 
occupatn., 1812; p. 1.O5M.010. 


Mount Gambler, t. co. Grey, 8. Australia, nr. Port 
Macdonnell, p. 3.120. 

Mountmellick, mkt. t. Queen's co.. Leinster. I.F.S., 
anciently called Ballyculllin, " the town in the 
woods." p. 3,120. 

Mount Morgan, gold-mining co. Raglan, Queens¬ 
land. nr. Rockhampton, p. 12.000. 

Mount Morris, til. New York. U.S.A., Livingstone 

co.. p. 3,200. 

Mount’s Boy, inUt on S. coast Cornwall. Eng., 20 
m. wide. 

Mountsorrel, t. Leice*terph., Eng., p. 2.510. 

Mount Vernon, c. Jefferson co.. Illinois, U.S.A., In 
faring, regn.. p. 12.500; also c. on Ohio R., 
Posey co.. Indiana. U.8.A.; ry. centre; p. 5.284; 
nDo c. on Bronx R.. Westchester co.. New York. 
U.8.A., subn. to N.Y. c.; p. 63,500; also c. on 
Kokodng It.. Knox co., Ohio, U.S.A.. furniture 
and waggon manuf., p. 9.375. 

Mourne Mtns., co. Down. N. I re id.; highest pk. 
2.796 feet. 

Mourzouk, t. In the Fezzan Oasis, Tripoli. N. 
Africa; tr. centre; p. 9.000. 

Mouscron, t. in YV. Flanders, Belgium; cotton and 
wool weaving; p. 21,150. 

Mouse Water, R. of Ijinarksh.. Scotl.. trill. (14 m.) 
of R. Clyde; Mouse, or Souris K., Canada and 
U.S.A. (500 m.) # trill, of It. Assiniboinc. 

Moy, R. co.’s Mayo and Sligo, I.F.S.,flows (35m.) 
to Killala B. 

Mozambique, Portuguese pown. E. Africa, l»aMn 
of the Zambezi It., and from C. Delgado N. to 
Delagoa B. on c«t.; area 420.712 h<i. m.. p. 
3.120.000; cap. M. on anil. fed. ur. cst.; p. 7,000. 
The Mozambique channel lies betwn. Mada¬ 
gascar and Port. E. Africa. 1.000 m. long by 
250 in. wide at narrowest part. 

Mozyr. t. on Pripet it.. U.S.S.K.; impt. tr. centre; 
P. 15.120. 


Mosello, R. (32s hi.) of France and lTuss., trill, of Msta, It. U.S.8.R., flows (250 m.) L. Ilmen. 


it. Rhine. 

Moskva. K. (249 m.) of Ruse., nfllf. of R. Oka. 

Mosquito Ten*., or Mosquito Coast, dist. of Nicar¬ 
agua. from R. San Juan to Cape Honduras; 
formerly under Brit, prolectn.. If now forms a 
dep. called Rluclldds. Cap. Blueilelds. 

Moss* Apt. t. Norway, on tlorl 32 in. S. Oslo; p. 
9.240. Ct timl»er export. 

Mossamedcs, f. on Little Fi-h Bay, Portuguese YV. 
Africa; sanatorium f'»r Angola prov.; exi»ort3 
rubber. 

Mos^el Bay, formerly called Aliwal South, ni. Cape 
t o!., S. Africa. (3,842. 

Mossend, t. nr. Glasgow, Lanarksh.. ScoM.; p. 

Mossgiel, t. iu Dunedin, New Zealand; woollen 
manuf.; p. 1.894. 

Moseley, mun. b^r., mkt. t. In Prcstwjch dir., 
Lancosh., Eng.; foundries and woollen and 
cotton factories, p. 12,041. (Engl. 

Mess Side, manuf. dlst. s. of Manchester. Lancash., 

Mostaganem, t. in (Iran dep., Algeria, nr. the Medi¬ 
terranean cst.; in vineyd. dist.; p. 27.375. 

Mostor, walled t. on Narentu It.. Herzegovina. 
Jugoslav in; govt, tobacco factory; p. (including 
garrison) 15,750. 

Mosul, t. on It. I igrK Mesopotamia, cap. of vilayet 
sj\n,e imiui; great commcl. centre; p. (vilayet) 

2.M9.2VJ. 

Motherwell, t. nr. Glasgow. T.nnnrk»h., Scotl., In 
mini, dlht.; bridge bldg, industry; p. 6s.Kt)9. 

Mollhari. f. Bengal. India; gd. tr. ; p. 12.0UU. 

Motril. t. i imnada. nr. the o«t.. Spain; - ugar-cane 
und beetroot growing; exports grapes. esparto 
figs, ft*-.; p. H.57U. (p. 2,030. 

Mottram, urb. (list., t, nr. (ilnsnop, Chester, Frig.; 

Moullns, /. on J{. Allier, France; cathedral. fine 
(••wndmll. and mined chateau; p. 23.170. 

Mouimctn. <S* c Maulmeln.) 

MouudsvUlo. c. on Ohio It.. Mar-h.&ll co., YV. 
Virginia; numerous manuf'*.; p. u.75u. 

Mount Adams, j k. YVhUe Mountains, New Hamp¬ 
shire. C.S.A.; alt. 5.679 ft. 

Mountain Ash. urb. dist.. mining f. n_\ Abcrdarc, 
i J.imorgauhh., YY’ales; p. Jv,.v>/. 

Mount Britton, goldlid. Queensland, nr. Mockaw; 
p (dial.) 3.000. 

Mount Carmel, W. Northumberland co., Penn., 

I .S.A .on Wabash K.; gt. tr. Iu anthracite coil; 
P. n.7f*n. 

Mount Clemens, r. Michigan. USA. cap. Macomb 
on i llnton R.; mini, spring-; 13.750. 

Mount Dcecrt. bl. off e*t. of Maine. U.8.A., area 
1UU m., uitnous.; ^uiunier rest.; red. pop. 8.750. 


R. Zu-sha, old govt. Orel. 
t. Shropsh., Eng. {Set 


Mtzensk, mftg. t. on 
USSR.. P. 19.120. 

Much YVer.lock, mkt. 

Wenlock.) 

Mudana, t. on cst. S. of Marmora, A«Ia Minor, rort 
for Brusa; the unc. Myrlea; olive-oil export; 
l>. 5.000. 

Muhaiitcb, or Mikhalitch, f. nr. Briha. Asia 
Minor; extensive tr.; 11.020. 

Muhommadabad, t. I idled Prov., India, p. 10.000. 

MUhlhuusen, f. on R. List rut. Prussn. Saxony, nr. 
Erfurt; formerly a free impl. c.; woollen and 
cotton manuf.; p. 29.250. 

Muirkirk, miulng and mftg. /. Ayish., p. 

4,333. 

Mukama. t. on R. Ganges, Bengal, India, p. 14.700. 

Mukden (Chinese "Shlngking"), walled c.. cap. of 
Manchuria, on the Liao It., 110 in. N.E. of it* 
!>ort Newch wang; great comm red. and p«)lltlcal 
centre; formerly cap. of the Manchu dyiuwty, 
and contain* the re»ynl toiuta; p. 153.130. 

Muln, f. nr. Murcia. Spain; gd. tr.; p. 11,670. 

Mulde, R. of Saxony and Anhalt, Germany, trlb. 
(130 in.) of R. Elbe. (11,063 ft. 

Mulhacen, mtn. of Sierra Nevada range. Spain, alt. 

Mulhausen, t. in Alsace-Lorraine. France; gt. 
cotton Industry centre; p. 99.226. 

Mulhetm-am-Rbeln. mftg. /. iu Rhenish Pruss.* 
nrly. opp. Cologne, p. 52.070. 

Muihelra-am-Ruhr, mftg. and tr. t. Rhenish ITu^s.. 
nr. DthcK.ddrvrf. p. 127.027. 

Mull. isl. oil YV. Scotl., Included In co. Argyll, ono 
of the largest of the Hebrides; area 357 sq. ni.. 
t*. 4.S20, chf. t. Tolicnuory. 'Ii»e .*v»uim 1 of 
Mull il2 m. wide) separates the isl. from 
Morven. 

Mullngar, mkt. f. (and co. t.) YY'cstineath, I.F.S.* 
on R. Brosna; p. 4.510. 

Multan, or MoolUrn, t. on R. Cheoah, Punjab. 
India; carpel ami silk manuf., mil. cantoiunLl 
P. 86,261. 

Mumbles Head, point of cst. of Glamorgan, YY’ales* 
Y\ . of Swansea li. (Ddsoelilorf; p. 64.031. 

Munch«n Gladbacii, mftg. t. Rhenish Pruss., nr. 

Muncle, t. on Y\ bite K., Delaware co., Indiana. 
C.S.A.; iron, steel, glass, and paper; p. 47.500. 

Mnnden, t. on R. YY t>er. Hanover, nr. Gottingen; 
ruined audio; p. 8 . 020 . 

Munich, or MOnchen. cap. c. Bavaria, on K. Iser; 
many fplendld bl«lgs.. famous art galleries, reijul 
palace, orchieplsoopal catbe<U., university, etc.; 
liourUhg. c<juuuerx‘e and manuL« specially noted 
for beer-brewing, p. 030.711. 
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Mnnk&cs, old corporate t. nr. the Latoreza. co. 
Bereg. Hungary; cathedral and beautiful castle; 
p. 16.760. 

Munster, prov. I.F.S., embraeg. co.'s Water¬ 
ford, Cork. Kern'. Limerick. Clare, and Tip¬ 
perary; area 9,475 eq. in. (see co.’a separately). 
Also name of a t. In Alsace-Lorraine; calico 
manuf.; p. 6,920. 

Munsterberg, t. on R. Ohlan. prov. Silesia. Pruss.; 

brick and tile making; i>. 8.620. 

Mur. or Mohr, R. Austria, trib. (250 m.) of R. 
Drave; rises in Salsburg. and flows through 
Styria and part of W. Hungary. 

Murchison Falls, on Shirt It.. Kenya Colony. E. 
Africa, nr. All>ert Nyanza L. Murchison (Mt.) 
peak of Rocky Mia., Brit. Columbia, alt. 13.500 
ft. Murchison R.. W. Australia, flows (800 in.) 
S.W. to Gantheame Bay; on its bank Mt. 
Murchison, alt. 1.600 ft. 

Murcia, old kingdom and prov. S.E. Spain; now the 
provs. of Albacete and Murcia; area of mod. 
prov. Murcia. 4.453 sq. in.. Iiordering on Medi¬ 
terranean. rich in metals, espec. argentiferous 
lead. p. 631,906; cap. M.. c. on R. Segura; silk 
and other Industries; fine Renaissance cathedl.; 
p. 123,936. 

Murfreesboro, c. Rutherford co. Tennessee. 
U.8.A.; scene of Stone R. battle. Civil War, 
1862-1863. Confederate retreat; p. 8,250. 

Murg, R. of Baden and Wurtemberg. trib. (40 m.) 
of R. Rhine. 

Murgab, or Murghab, R. of Afghanistan, flows 
(250 in.) into Khiva and past Merv until lost 
in desert swamps. 

Muritzsee, L. Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Genny.. 00 
• in. N.W. Berlin. 18 in. long. 

Murom, t. on R. Oka. Vladimir govt.; manuf.; p. 

17.950. _ t 

Murphysboro. Industl. r. on Bigmuddy R. t Jack- 
son co.. Illinois, U.8.A.. p. 8.000. 

Murray R., the priii. R. of Australia, separates 
N.8.W. and Victoria, and flows (1.120 m.) to 
L. Alexandria and Encounter B.. nr. the 
Coorong, 8. Australia; also name of large dlst. 
N.E. Victoria, between Australian Alps and 
Glpimland and the Murray R. 

Murroe, tanatt/rmm in Rawalpindi hill dlst. of the 
Punjab, liuliu. 7,453 ft. above sea-level. 
Mumimbldgee. R. of N.S.W.. flows (1.350 in.) to 
the Murrey R.. after reeg. the waters of the 
Lachlau It.; Murruinbidgee Ls the name given 
to the extensive post), cliwt. of N.S.W. betwn. 
the Its. Murray and Murruinbidgee. 

Murrurundl. f. N.S.W.. on the Liverpool intn. 

range, 192 m. N.W. of Sydney, p. (dlst.) 4.350. 
Murehidabad, (. on the Bbaglnithl (old sacred chan, 
of It. Ganges). Bengal. India; palaces, mosques, 
tombs, gurdern, decaying industry in gold and 
silver embroldy., ivory carvg., and silk wvg., p. 
40.000. 

Murtoza. f. and fbhg. centre on lagoon nr. Avelro. 
Portugal, p. 10.520. 

Murwlllumbah. t. nr. the Queensland border and 
the 8. Pacific cst., N.S.W. 

Muaa Jebel, mf«i. Arabia Pctraea (alt. 7,375 ft.) 
identified with Sinai, or Moses Mount of Scrip¬ 
ture. by some. 

Musardu, (. in French W. Africa, old cap. of the 
Mait'lingo nation, p. 8,500. 

Muscat, or Muskut, an independent state in S.E. 
Arabia; area. 82.000 sq. in., p. 500.000, chiefly 
Arabs, with a sprinkling of negroes In the coastal 
strip. M-. the cap., has u p. (with Mutt nib) of 
20.000. The climate is very hot. 

Muscatine, e. of Muscatine co., Iowa. U.8.A., on It. 
Mississippi; meat fracking and timber indus¬ 
tries. p. 16.850. 

Muscle Shoals, rapuls In the It. Tennessee, nr. 

Florence, Alabama, U.8.A. 

Muscovy, name applied uIternalively to Russia. 
Muscogee, f. in the Creek Nation, Indian Terr., 
U.8.A., p. 32.250. 

Muskegon, c. on M. L.. 51. co.. Michigan, U.8.A.; 

timber works and tr., p. 41.750. 

Muskingum, R. of Ohio. U.8.A., trib. (240 m.) of 
It. Ohio. 

Musselburgh, f. on R. Esk. nr. Edinburgh. Kcotl., 
of which it may lx? reckoned a hea.*dde suburb; 
golf links : p. IOJjM. 

Mussel Shell R. f Montana. U.8.A., trib. (300 m.) 
of Missouri. 

Mussomelli, mftg., t. nr. Caltanbetta, blclly, p. 
11.750. 


Mussoori, or Masuri, f. and sanatorium, Dehra 
Dun hill dLst. United Provs., India, 6,600 ft. 
al)ove sea-level, adjoining Landaur. the Lower 
Himalayan convalescent depot for Brit, troops, 
and nr. the Chakrata cantouwt., p. 12,000. 
Mustapha, a svb. of Algiers c. 

Muttra, or Mathura, t. United Provs., India, on the 
Jumna R.. a holy place of the Krishna cult, 
with carved Hindu temples, bathing stairs, Ac., 
p. 60.000. (P. 3.500. 

Mozaffargarh, t. Punjab. India, on the R. Chenab. 
Muzaflarnagar. f. United Provs.. India, on the 
N.W. R>\. p. 22,000. (p. 45,100. 

Muzaflarpur. f. Bengal. India, on Little Gandak R., 
Muzar. f. nr. Balkh, Bokhara, p. 25.000. 

Muz Tagh, mtn. pass over Karakorum range, E. 

Turkestan, alt. 18.980 ft. 

Mwapwa, or Mpwapwa, t. In Usagam. Kenya Col., 
E. Africa, on tr. route from Bagainoyo to 
interior. 

Mwoelrea, min. co. Mayo. Irel.. nit. 2.688 ft. 
Mweru, Lake. (See Moero.) 

Myaimgmya, dist. Ira wad I div.. Tx>wcr Burma; 
area 3.005 sq. in., p. 330.000; cliief t. Patanawa; 
Myaungmya t. has p. 2.500. 

Mycenee, celebrated ruined c. of Morea. Greece, nr. 
Argos. The chief objects discovered in excava¬ 
tions on the site are in a museum at Athens. 
Myconus, or Mykonos, isl. of the N. Cyclades, in 
the ACgean Sea. Greece. i>. 4.050. 

Mylau, or Muhlau. f. ur. Plaueu. Saxony, on R. 
GOltzsoh. p. 7.650. 

Mynyddlshvyn. urb. dist.. Mon.. Eng., p. 16.201. 
Mynydd-mawr, mtn. nr. Carnarvon. N. Wales, alt. 
2.293 ft. 

Myslowltz. mftg. t. on It. Przemsa, nr. Cracow. 

Press.. Silesia, p. 11.730. 

Mysol. or Misol. isl. (50 in. long) N. Ceram. Malay 
Arch., Dutch E. Indies. 

Mysore, nut. st. S. India, enclosed by Brit. terr.; 
area 29,475 sq. in., p. over 5.806.190. Coffee 
planting, gold mining; Brit. mil. caiitoument 
and hdqrs. of Admin, at Bangalore (q.v.). Cap. 
Mysore, c. nr. Seringapatam. p. 83.932. 

Mytho, fortfd. t. in French Cochin China on It. 
Mekong. P. 7.010. 

Mytholmroyd. urb. dist., on R. Calder. nr. Halifax, 
W.K. Yorks. Eng., p. 4.407. 

Mytllene (classic I,eslx>M). (See Mitylene.) 
blzombe, R. Kenya Col., E. Africa, trib. (110 in.) 
of R. Ruaha. 

Mzymta, R. of the Caucasus, U.S.S.R., flowing 
(hu m.) past Komaiiovskoo and Liesuoe to the 
Black Sea. 

N 

Noab, R. Bavaria (90 in.), crosses It. Danube nr. 

ltntlslxni. Ip. 5.950. 

Noaldwyk, mftg. rif. nr. Rotterdam. S. Holland. 
Naardon, f. nr. Amsterdam, N. Holland, destroyed 
by Spaniards 1572. P. 3.370. (p. 3.810. 

Naas. t. In co. Kildare. I.F.S., former cap. Leinster, 
Nubal. f. nr. Uaiumaiiiet. Tunis, tr. centre, p. 
8.300. 

Nabha. state. Punjab, India; area 928 sq. m., p. 
263.209. 

Nablus, or Nabloos. c. Palestine, nr. Jerusalem, the 
ane. Hhechem or Sychar, and Liter Ncupolls, 
former cup. Samaria, soap manuf.. p. 2U.U00; 
Jacob’s Well and Mt. Gerlzlm ndjaeent. 

Nubua, f. Luzon, Pldlippine Isis., mkt. for agr. 
prod., p. 17,940. 

Nuchod, t. in Bohemia. Czecho-Slovukla, on It. 
Mettnu. at eutce. to lx* win Nacliod Pass nr. the 
Pruss. frontier, old castle. Pruss. victory 1866, 
cotton-spinning. dyeing, etc., p. 10.710. 

Nodlad. f. Bombay, India, gd. trade, p. 32.000. 
Nudol, t. Itajputanu. India, ruined temple:*. 
Nadudvar, mftg. t. ur. Dchreczin, Hungary, p. 
8.350. 

Nadworna, f. Galicia. Ukraine, nr. Stunislalow, |». 

7.020. (mediteval t. hall. p. 8.350. 

Nwstved, mkt. t. co. Pnesto. Zealand, Denmark, 
Nula, or Napa. */»f. in Liu-chiu bis., Japan, p. 
36.020. gd. trade. 

NoloU, t Hi. on R. Until, cunt. Glares. 8wltz!d., nr. 
Zurich; here In 1388 the Austrians were reiKilled 
by gullant Glams natives. 

Nuflerton, par. ur. Drillleld. E.R. Yorks, Eng., on 
the Wolds, v. 1.570. 

Naga Hills, The. diet. in Assam. India, area 5.710 
sq. hi., spume p. (100,000); inhabited by a sexnl- 
wlld race. 
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Nagambie, I. co. Moira, Victoria, p. (di?t.) 2.300. 
Nagasaki, flourish*, apt. c. on Klu-siu Isl., great tr. 
and industry, p. 176.554. 

Nagina, t . Bijnor (list.. United Provs., India, sugar 
tr., gun manuf.. p. 25,000. 

Nagoya, t. in Owari prov.. Ilonshiu, Japan, thriv¬ 
ing cap., great tr., chief ceramic industry centre, 
also cotton and silk factories, p. 429.990. 
Nagpur. (See Chota Nagpur.) 

Nagy Abony, wftg. f. nr. Pesth, Hungary; p. 
13,750. 

Nagy BAnya, mining t. (gold, silver, lead) nr. 

Szatroftr, Rumania; beautiful pk.; p. 13.200. 
Nagybecskerek, ftmlustl. t. on R. Bega. nr. Temes- 
var. Hungary; p. 29,100. 

Nagyenyed, t. in ALs<i-Feher co., Transylvania, 
Rumania; on R. Maros; wood carvg., educa¬ 
tional centre; famous for wine In Midd. Ages; 

p. 8,020. 

Nogyklroly, t. (lndustl. and cducntl.) nr. Debrec- 
rin. Rumania; castle of Counts KArolyi; p. 
16,950. 

Nagykikinda, t. In TorontAl co., Hungary; flour and 

*1 tru i t u iT ' : P* r 7 * 1 ® 0 - f (gary. p. 26.220. 

Nagykdros, industrl. t. In co. Pest-pllis-Sdlt. Hun- 

Nagyszeben, or Hermannstadt, industrl. t. in 
Bzcben co., Hungary; hdqra. of Anny corps; p. 
33,220. 

Nagyvdrad. (See Grosswardein.) 

Nagyzomkut, t. co. Pozsony. Rumania; malt and 
match factories, sugar refining; p. 14 . 860 . 

Wane, R. Gennany. Hows 09 in. to R. Rhino nr. 
Bingen, Hesse. 

Naihati, or Nyehatteo, t. In the Parganas. Bengal, 
India; gd. tr.; p. 22.870. [1,910. 

Nailsea. par. nr. Taunton. Somerset. Eng.; p. 
Nailsworth, urb. dist.. t. nr. Stonehouse. Glouc., 
Eng.; p. 3.129. 

Nain, scttlcmt. Moravian Brethn.. E. cst. Labrador; 
also Galilean t. (the mod. Nein) scene of the 
miracle of raising the widow's son. 

Nairn, mar. co. Scotl., on Moray F. between Elgin 
and Inverness; area 200 sq. m.; p. 8294: cap. N\ 
bunch (one of the Inverness parly, grp.), p. 

Nairobi, cap. of Kenya Col.. E. Africa. 327 m. from 
Mombasa, also centre of the Uganda By., and 
for big game shooting; p. 21.300. 

Najtbabad, l. United Prov.*., India; tr. In timber, 
sugar, etc., metal manuf., p. 21 . 120 . 
Nakhicliovan, Industrl. t. Transcaucasia, p. 7,200* 
also t. ou R. Don. founded by Armenian 
emigrants; flourishing tr., p. 25.030. 

Nakodar, tr. t. in Punjab. India; nr. Jalandhar; 

P. 9.020. [sugar refg.. p. 9.010. 

Nakskov, spt. co. Marilx>. Lsl. Lualand. Denmark; 
Namagan. or Namangah, industrl. t. on the Sir 
Daxia Fergana, Turkestan. Aaiat. Russia, p. 
39,000. 

Nam aland, or Nomaqualand, parched S. African 
reoit. betwn. Walllsch B. and the Oraiute I{ . 
reaclut. from the Atlantic cst. to Kalahari 
Desert; area loo.oou aq. m. Included in the 
prov. of C. of Good Hope. 

Namdlnh, impt. tr. t. In French Tongking, p. 
•>*— , too. 

Namol. It. (270 m.) in N.S.W.. trib. of R. Darling. 
Namur, prop. Belgium, bordg. on Franco; collieries, 
woodland; area 1,414 sq. m.. p. 352.052; cap. N.. 
fort. c. at co nil. Meuse and Sambre K.’s, p. 
32.2 • 1. 

Nanaimo, t on Vancouver Isl.. Brit. Columbia. 

coll), dist., p. 7.800. (Hungary, p. 15,100. 
Nanas, or Hajdu Nanas, Industrl. (. nr. Debrcczin, 
Nanchang, c. on Kan-Kiang R., Kiangsi. China, 
gt. tr.. p. (est.) 130.000. 

Nancy, old cap. Lorraine, and pres. ohf. t. of French 
jlep. Meurthe-et-Moselle, gt. industrl. activ.. the ; 
inhabitants including descendants of many 
A Ls.it i a ns who left A Lace in IS7U. p. 113,226. 
Nandair, t. in Hyderabad, India, tx. centre, n. 

1 a,T»00. 

NarikUi, or Nanking, gt. Chinese c. on Yang-tse- i 
Ktaiig. cap. Kiang-Su prov.. and a famous seat 1 
ox learning and industrl. activ., p. 902 . 441 ; 
contains the Ming tombs, or mausoleums of 
founders of the Ming dynasty. 

Nan Ling or Sing, mtn. cAn. betwn. Yang-tse- 
and that of the SI Klang. China. 
Nanning, treaty pi. on the Yu-KJang. Kwangsi 

China, clif. mkt. on S. frontier, p. 300,000. 1 
d 170 * , nr \ paris » Seine dep., France. noted for 
calces and aluminium manuf., p. 15 , 050 . 
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I Nantes, I. In Brittany, cap. Lolre-Infdrieure dep.; 
France, on R. Loire, blsct. and fish preserve 
manuf., wood pulp, bell foundries, machine 
works, stained glass, nursery gdns.. p. 183 , 704 . 
Nanticoke, t. on Susquehanna R., Luzerne oo., 
Penn.. U.S.A.. in anthracite coal country, p, 
26,300. 

Nantucket, isl. t. and pt. of entry . N. co., Mass., 
U.9.A.; summer res., p. 3.750. 

Nantwlch, urb. dist .. mkt. t on R. Weaver, Chesh., 
Eng., brine baths. ironwkB.. fox-huntg. centre, 
™ [Monmouthsh.. Eng., p. 23.190. 
Nantyglo and Blaina, urb. dist.. nr. Abertiilery. 
Napa, or Napha, spt. in Liu-Kiu isls.; also t. on 
N.R., California. U.S.A.. soda springs, p. 6.450. 
Napier, f. on Hawkea Bay. N. Zcald, fine esplan¬ 
ade. p. 17.187. 

Naples, most pop. c. In Italy, on B. of N.. at ft. of 
^esuvius, opp. site of anc. Pompeii, sanctuary 
of Madonna di Pompeii, grotto of PozzuoII. 
Caatel del Ovo, grand cathedl., votive ch. of 
San Francesco di Paola. monasty. of 8au 
Martino, many museums and pub. instns., Impt 
flhippg. and manuf., subject to earthquakes (isl. 
of Ischia devastated 1883) and volcanic eruptns,. 
p. 697,917 (of prov. 1,360.324). 

Napo, R. of Ecuador (800 mj. trib. of R. Amazon. 
Napoleon, vil. on Maumee R., Henry co., Ohio. 
U.S.A.; p. 4.600. 

Nara, f. Honshiu. Japan, nr. Kioto, shrines and 
temples, colossal image of Buddha, p. 47,515, 
old cap. of Japan, when it had a p. of 250,000.’ 
NarainganJ, tr. f. Bengal, India, p. 23.930. 
Nnrandera, t. ou Mumimbidgee R., N.S.W., p. 
3,010. 

Narbada, or Nerbudda, R . betwn. the Deccan and 
Hindustan, flowing (800 m.) from Rewa to the 
Arabian Sea. [Wales, p. 1.0-16. 

Narberth, urb. dist.. t. nr. Tenby. Pembrokcsh.. 
Narbonne, f. dep. Aude, France. famous for honey; 
an impt. c. of the West Goths, captured by the 
Saracens in 719. and by the Franks hi 759 . d 
29.210. 

Nanio, Industrl. f. nr. Gallipoli, prov. Lecce. Italy, 

P. 14,250, cotton manuf. [Adriatic. 

Karen ta, R. of Herzegovina, flows (140 in.) to the 
Karev. R. of Poland and W. Russ., flows (200 m.) 

to R. Bug. nr. Warsaw. ' 

Kariad. 1. Bombay. India, nr. Atlmmdabnd; tr. 

centre, p. 30.000. [dral. X) . 13.620. 

Kami. (. In Perugia prov. Umbria, Italy; cathe- 
'faro. t. near Glrgenti. Sicily, Italy; iudustrl., p. 

11,760. 

farraenn, t. Victoria, ur. Melbourne, p. (dist.) 
6.W2D. 

Jarragansett Bay. Inlet of the Atlantic, off coast of 
Rhode Ld„ V.S.A.; N. pier, on K. Isl.. is a 
popular Buuuner resort In Washlngtou co.. R. 
Isl. 

iarva, fl. f. on R. Narova, F.sthouin. founded in 
1223 by the Danes; cathedl., textile factories, p. 
30.000. 

larvacon. t. Luzon. Philippine Isis., in fertile mtn. 
surra, valley, good tr. and cut tun manuf., p. 
16,750. 

Joseby, vil. 12 m. N. of Northampton. Eng.; at 
Nnaeby Field was fought the decisive battle of 
the Ovil War in 1G45, Cromwell and Fairfax 
defeating the Royalist*. 

No3hua, c. on the N. R., New Hampshire. U.S.A., 
cotton, paper and iron works, p. 31,750. 
Nashville, c. on the Cumberland It.. Tennessee, 
U.8.A.; cap. of the State; tine capitol and other 
l>ub. bldgs., gt. timber tr. and impt. manuf., 
universities and colleges, p. 157,000. 

Nasik, t. BoiuImiv, India, ou the Godaveri R. # a 
holy place of the Hindus, p. 25.780. 

Nasirabad, t. on the Brahmaputra R., Bengal, 
India, p. 14.5f»u; suffered severely by earth¬ 
quake, 1897; also t. Bombay, India, p. 11.220; 
nlso f. and cautomncnt, Rajputana, India, p. 
23.100. 

Naso, f. nr. Messina. Sicily. Industr., p. 10.760. 
Nassau, t. ou R. Lahn. nr. Wiesbaden, Pmss.; 
ruined castles; p. 1.860. Also name of a former 
Duchy of Germy., ou the Rhine, now incor¬ 
porated in Hesae-Nassau; also c. ou New Provi¬ 
dence Iai., In the Bahamas; health rest.; p. 
15,000. The Nassau or Peggy* Isis, (two) lie W. 
of Sumatra. 

Natal, Brit. prov. in Union of S. Africa, betwn. the 
Indn. Oc. and the Drakeuberg mtns., N.E. of 
prov. of C. of Good Hope; area Uncludg. Zulu- 
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land) 36.284 sq. m.: mtnous. terraces. with a 
fertile semi-tropical cst. belt; p. about 1.500.000, 
only 120,000 of whom are Europeans. Cap. 
Pietermaritzburg; chf. port. Durban. Exports 
wool, coffee, ivory, sugar, hides, ostrich feathers, 
etc. Also name of a t. in Brazil, cap. Rio 
Grande do Norte; rubber and other exports; 
p. 30,600; aLso t. on cst. of Sumatra. 

Natanz, prov. Persia, in hill country betwn. 
Kashan and Isfahan; famous for pears and 
other fruit. Cap. N., a large Highland vil. with 
old mosque; p. 3,400. 

Natchez, c. Adams co., Mississippi. U.S.A.. on 
R. M.; in rich cotton-growing dist.; P. 13.500. 

Nathdwara, t. in Udaipur dist.. Rajputann, India; 
tr. centre; p. 2.000 . 

Natick, t. in Middlesex co., U.S.A.; boots, shoes, 
and rubber factories; p. 13,750. 

Natural Bridge, limestone arch (215 ft. high) 
cross#. sin. R. in Rockbridge co., Virginia, 
U.S.A., nr. Lexington. 

Naucratis, anc. c. 10 m. W. of the Rosetta hr. of It. 
Nile, nr. the mod. Egyptn. vil. of Neblreh, mid¬ 
way betwn. Cain) and Alexandria; excavated by 
Flinders Petrie and Gardiner. (p. 9.960. 

Nauen, f. nr. Potsdam, Pruss.; Brandenburg prov.; 

Naugatuck, Industrl. t. in New Haven co., Con¬ 
necticut, U.S.A., on the N. It.; p. 14,250. 

Nauheim, or Bad Nauheim, v at. pi. Gcnny.. on the 
Tamms Mina., 11 esse-Darmstadt; wnnu saiine 
springs, overhung by the JohanneslK-rg woods; 
fine Kurluius; res. p. 5,000 (20.000 vlr-itors 
annually). 

Naumburg, mftg. t on R. Saale. Prussn. Saxony; 
catbedl., annual Hussite feast; near la the wat. 
pl. of Kosen; p. 25.120. 

Kauplia, or Napoli dl Romania, fort. t. In the Morea, 
Greece, on B. of Nauplia; p. 4.950. 

Navan, rukt. I . on It. Boyne, co. Meath. I.F.S.; p. 
3.860. 

Navartno, or Neocastro, fort. spf. Greece, on W. 
cst. Morea. Turkisli-Egyptn. fleet dwtroyed 
In tho harbour by allied Eng.. French, and 
Ruasns. in 1827. 

Navarra, prut, and old kingdom N. Spain, bounded 
by the Pyrenees; area 4.055 sq. in., p. 310.144. 
Wine-growing, timl>er. mnrb., and agr. Cap. 
Pamplona. (5.150. 

Navasota, l. in E. Texas. U.S.A., on flic N. It.; p. 

Nawanagar, nat. it. in Kathiawar, Gujamt div., 
Boml>av, India; area 3.701 sq. in.; p. 345,050. 
Cap. N„ silk and gold embroidery; p. abt. 
60.000. 

Naxos. or Nazis, [*l. and f. of Greece, largest of the 
Cyclades, area 1C I nq. in., famous for w ine. p. 
15.000. 

Nazareth, t. nr. Acre. Palestine, now called en- 
N&filra, cent re of missionary enterprise. p. 9,000 
(6.5(H) Christians); also sml. IndustrJ. t. nr. 

. Ghent. Belgium, p. 4.890. (Ix>pez. 

Nazareth. B. on Gabun of.. W. Africa, N. of Cape 

Naze, The, C. on Skager Jtnek. 8. Norway; also 
headland nr. Harwich, cst. of K«scx, Eng. 

Neagh, Lough, L. in Ulster prov., N. Ircld.. largest 
In Brit. Isles (area 153 sq. in.), drained by R. 
Bunn. 

Heath, mun. l/sr., t. on It. N., Glamorgmmh., Wales, 
nr. Swansea, clipper, tin. and chemical wkn., p. 
33J22. 

Nebraska, a central n(. of the U.R.A., area 76,808 
«q. m., mainly prairie, p. 1.4*29.000; cap. Lin¬ 
coln; ch. c. Oinalui, oil It. Missouri tj.v.r. 
Nebraska City is also on It. Missouri, In the 
faring, regn. of Otoe co.. p. 7.300. 

Neches, R. of Tuxofl, U.S.A., Hows (350 in.) to 
Sabine Igikc. 

Neckar, Jl. rising betwn. the Swabian Alb. nr. 
Bchwennlngen, and the JJlk. Forest, Genuy., and 
flowing 240 m. through Wurtcmlxrrg and Baden 
to the Rhine at Mannheim. Ip. 1.840. 

Needham Market, t. on it. Glpplng. Suffolk. Eng.. 

Needham, mftg. f. nr. Boston, Mans., U.8.A.. 

11 . 100 . 

Needles, group of rocU Jutting out at W. extrem. 
Isle of Wight, Eng. 

Neernuch, or Nlmach, f. In Gwalior et.. Ccntl. 
India, on ltajpulana border. Brit, military 
cantonmt., p, 25.250. (port. p. 07.274. 

Nee-e-gato, c. on W. cst. ITonxbiu. Japan, open 

Neenah, c. on Fox R.. Winnebago co., Winconjiln. 
U.HA., timber yds., flour and paper mills, 
suminer rest, at foot of Winnebago Lake, p. 


Negapatam, f. at mth. of Vettar R., Tanjore dist., 
Madras. India, joined with the municipaly. of 
Nagore. ry. terminus, good shipping tr. in rice, 
etc., p. 60 . 108 . 

Negaunee, f. nr. Green Bay C., Marquette co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., in hxematite iron dist., p. 
6,500. 

Negros, one of the Philippine Isis. S. of Mindanao; 
length 120 m.. width (mean) 25 ni.; p. 210.000. 

Neilston, f. nr. Glasgow. Ken/rewsh., Scotl., p. 
2.690. 

Neisse, R. of Germany (115 ml. trib. of R. Oder, 
sometimes called the Glatz Neisse. On its bank 
is the t. of Neisse; line bldgs, and a sanatorium; 
p. 26.010. 

Neiva, or Nitza. R. of Russia, E. of the Urals, trib. 
(300 m.) of R. Turn. 

Nejd. and Hasa, Emirate. Central Arabian princi¬ 
pality. mainly de-iert, and inhabited by Wahab- 
ites; est. p. 300.000. 

Nellore. t. of Madras. India, p. 33.500. 

Nelson, mun. tx>r.. n^4g. t. nr. Burnley. Lane.*., 
Eng., p. 38,306: cotton is the staple. Also chf. 
t. of silvcnninine dist.. West Kootenay, Brit. 
Columbia, p. 5,500. Also name of R. of Kee- 
wntln. Canada, carrying the water of L. Winni¬ 
peg to Hudson B.; length (with its groat trib. 
the Saskatchewan) 1.450 in. Also provin. dist. 
of 8. Isl., New Zealand; area 10,875 sq. in., p. 
47.6*28. 

Nelsonvilie, f. on Hocking R.. Athens co., Ohio, 
U.S.A.; colliery region; p. 5,200. 

Nemirov. mftg. 1. Podolja, Ukraine, nr. Kamenetz. 
p. 8,300. 

Nemours. 1. nr. Fontainebleau, Selne-et-Mame 
prov., France, p. 4.570. Fine old ch. and castle, 
glass factories. (Eng. 

Non, R. (70 in ). Hows to the Wash. Llncolnsh., 

Nenagh, mkt. f. co. Tipperary. I K S., p. 5.220. 

Neosho, R. Kansas, U.S.A., trib. (450 m.) of 
Arkansas It. 

NepaL or Nepiiul, Indpt. kingdom S. Himalayas, N. 
of Brit. India and S. of Tfliet; area 54,000 sq. m.; 
exports rice, tobacco, timl>er. ghee, etc.; p. 
(alsmt) 5.U(H).000; cap. Khattnandii. 

Nephlm, min. in co. Mayo. I.F.S., nr. Cross mol in a, 
alt. 2.646 ft. 

Nerbudda. (Scr Narbada.) 

Nerchinsk, f. on R. Ncrtcha. Transbaikalia. p. 6.350. 

Ness. Loch, on Caledonian Canal. Inverness. Scotl., 
2 * 2 * m. long. 

Ncston and Parkgate, urh. did., t. Cheshire. Eng., 
on the estuary of R. Dec. p. 6.671. 

Nesvlzh. t. nr. Minsk, U.S.8.U.; industrl.; p. 
11,450. 

Netherlands, or the Low Countries, designation 
formerly applied to Belgium and Holland, and 
now ofllclally retained by the latter, h’injdom 
ot W. Europe; area 12.580 sq. in., p. 6.84 1,150. 
Pollt. cap. The Hague; commcl. cap. Ainster- 
dam. Country low-lying. intersected by dykes, 
fertile and productive; ugr., butter and « heese- 
making. mkt. gardening, distilling, and various 
manu/s. 

Nolhou, mtn. In Spain. Pyrenees. Maladetta group, 
alt. 11.170 ft. 

Notloy, vil. Hants. Eng ; Royal Military Hospital 
and Army Medical Sold.; ruined abl>ey. 

Nctze, R. of Pruss., trib. (140 in.) of It. Warta, 
rises In Poland. 

Neubau, W. sub. of Vienna city, Austria. 

Neu Brandenburg, t. on Tollen See. Mecklenbunr- 
Strelitz, Geniiy.; grand-ducal seat of Belvedere, 
monument* to Bismarck and Fritz Reuter, p. 
10.950. 

NeuIchAtoau, f. nr. It. Meuse, dep. Vosges. France*. 
P. 5.070. 

NeuIchAtel, or NeuchAtol, one of the Swiss cantons, 
ana 311 bq. in. (86 m. forest. 36* m. lake of 
Neuchatel); agr . vlneyds., asphalte milieu; also 
watch-mkg. Industries; p. 131,349. (Jap. N., t. 
on N.W. ahore of lake; liaa watehmkg. wchl., p. 
23.162. 

Neuhaui, t. nr. Tal>or. Bohemia; Industl., p. 9.700. 

Neuhausou, sub. of Munich, Bavaria; residl., p, 
11 . 120 . 

NeulUy-sur-Seiue, tub. W. of Paris. France, betwn. 
the Seine and the fortillculions; tine bridge and 
com tie. p. 61.690. 

Neu Mecklenburg, Brit. isl. In Bismarck Arch., 
area 4.600 t*q. in.; formerly German, now railed 
New Ireland. |p. 14.940. 

Neumumter, t. nr. Hamburg, Pruss.; cloth, rn/tg.. 
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Nen-Pommern, lamest isl. Bismarck Arch., area 
9.652 sq. m.; formerly German, now known a a 
New Britain. 

Neuquen, tcrr. in the Argentine Repub.. area 40.530 
sq. m.: ngr. and stock-ralsg., p. 40.250. 

Neu-Ruppin, t. on Lake Ruppln. nr. Berlin. Pniss • 
educatl. and Industr., p. 1ft.740. 

Neusalz, t. on R. Oder. Silesia, PrtifM.; enamellg. 
and papier-m&chd works, p. 13.050. 

Nensandec, or Neu-Sandetz, Industr. t. In W. 
Galicia; ry.*wk. whoi*. petroleum dlsL. P. 10.950, 
nearly all Polish. Altaandec, adjoining., has a 
large annual fair, and cattle tr. 

Ncusatz, t. on R. Danube, opp. Peterwardeln. 8. 
Hungary; a royal free city, taken by the 
Austrians in 1H40. and nearly destroyed; 
literary and commcl. centre, p. 20.730. 

Neuse, R.. N. Carolina. U.S.A.; Hows (300 m.) to 
Pamlico Sound. 

Noustadt, t. nr. Vienna. I/>wer Austria; manuf.; p. 
26,830; also several sm. tns. of Germany. 

Neustettln. t. nr. Coslln. Pomfranla. Pirns.; inanuf.: 
p. 9.280. 

Neu Strelitz, cap. Mecklcnburg-St relit*. Genny . nr 
Altat relit z. the old cap.; p. 11.461; has gmnd- 
ducal residence, (and mchy. nuinuf.; p. 12.200. 

NeutlUcheln, t. in Moravia. Czecho Slov.; agr. imp. 

Neutro, R. Hungary, trib. (100 in.) of R. Waag; 
also t. on R. Neutra. same name. cap. co. N., p. 
14.360; cathedl. lindastrl., p. 8.270. 

Nou Ulm. t. on R. Damd>c. Bavaria. opp. Uhn: 
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Neuwled, t. In Rhine prov. Pruss., nr. Coblenz; 
mp. of the mediatised countahipsof Wied; noted 
for its schools and establishment* of the 
Moravian Brethren; p. 12.120. 

Neva, R Russ., govt. Leningrad (40 m.). flows 
• past the cap. from L. I-agoda to G. of Finland 
Nevada, Pacific Ft. of U K.A.. betwn. Utah and 
Oregon and Idaho, and bounded S. and W. by 
California, area 109.*21 sq. m.; arid. but rich In 
minerals, partic. gold and silver, though the 
productn. of loth Is greatly diminish*.; p. 7 m 000 
cap. < arson c. Al<o N.. c. of Missouri. C.S.A.; 
cap. Vernon co.; zinc mining and smelting; p* 
i ,500. 

Never*, c. on R. Dilre, cap. Nlcvre dep., France: 
the Roman Novlodunum; j*orcclain anil faience 
Industry; cat lull.; p. 25.610. 

Nevli’s Cross, nr. Durham. Png.; here the EnglLsh 
^ defeats 1 tHo Scots In 1346. 

No via. tar/i. arm of sen otT cst. of Invemoss-ah , 

: Brit. isl.. Leeward grp!. 

Indies.area5usq. in..sugarexport. p. 13.000, 
cap. St. I hristopher. 

New Albany, r. on Ohio R.. Floyd co.. Indiana. 
I .S.A., opp. Louisville. Kentucky; glass. Iron, 
and steel inanuf.; p. 26 , 100 . 123 . 800 . 

New Ainstcl, mftg. f. nr. Amsterdam. Holland, p. 
Now Amsterdam, f. in Brit. Guiana, on Bcrbice K. 
Newark, mini. Mr., inkt. f. on R. Trent. Notts. 

Ing.; I»n?wg., Imnwks.. etc., p. 13,056; also c. 
Jvcsex co.. New Jersey, U.S.A.. many flourislig. 
inanufs., p. 4 45 . 00 O, also c. on Licking R.. L. e . 
Ohio. (i s.A.; ry. carr. wks. and varied manuf.; 
p. 30.750. (p 7 

NewbatUe. pur. on S. INI; R.. nr. Dalkeith, S<W; 
Now Bedford, c. and /*(. on cst. of Acushnet, 
Buzzard’s B.. Mass.. r.S. A., nr. Boston, formly. 
whale IDhy. centre, p. 111.500. 

New Berno. j f. of rutri, on R. Ncnse. N. Carolina. 
U-H.A.; tr * ln thulK-r. tobacco, cctton. etc., p. 

11 . 750 . 

NowUrry. rif. N. co.. 8. Carolina. r.S A . j». 7.400. 
Newhtggtn-by-the-Sea. urh. didr.. c*t. tr.jf r f U r. 

Morpeth, NortlmmU*r1and. Eng.. p. C.9ot 
Nowbold and Dunston, inlng. f. nr. Chesterfield 
Derbpi.. Kng., p. 0,360. ( Kng., p. 4 . 850 . 

Newtxxtlc, t. ndjiv. Houghton-le-Spring. Durham. 
Nowhridge, t *»n K. Dk|«!oii. co. i iliulstone. Vie- 
toria. p. (dlstj 3.000; also t. on R. Ullcv. co. 
KlMare. I F.S., p. 3.350. 

New- Brighton, (. and ir.it. v l. nr. Birkenhead.Che*.; 

F ng ; , p. 5.860; a No a U»r. of New York c.. CSV. 
on StaUn Isl.; warehouse* and factories; also 
jx>r on Jkavcr It.. Beaver co.. Penn., C.S.A.. 

In colly, .list.; p. 10 . 000 . 

New Britain, r. Hartford co.. Connecticut. U.S.A.; 
in-.n and bni>s manuf.; p. 09,000. also 

Nen-Pommern.) 

Now Brunswick, prov. Dominion of Canada; area 
-7.911 h«j. ni.. largely forest-dad. extremes of 


415.000; cap. Fredericton (q.e.) Also c. New 
Jersey, U.8.A.,on Raritan R.; India-rubber and 
leather factories, p. 34,750. 

Newbunr, c. on R. Hudson. Orange co.. New York, 
U.8.A.; clothg. and mchy. inanuf.. p. 30.360. 

Newburgh, t. on R. Tay, Flfesh., Scot]., nr. Perth. 
P. 2.019. 

Newborn, urb. did ., on R. Tyne. nr. Newcastle. 
Eng., p. 19Js39. 

Newbury, mtin. bor., mkt. f. on R. Rennet, Berks. 
Eng.; lmpt, wool inkt.; p. 13.330; elso vll. on 
Oonn^Ucut R., Orange co., Vermont, U.S.A.. 

Nowburyport, c. and port on R. Merrimac. Essex 
co.. May*., U.8.A.; toot and shoe factories, 
commerce and fisheries. p. 15.000. 

New Caledonia, French id. of Australasia, 8. 
I*acltk* Oc.; area 7.050 sq. in., cap. Noumea; 
p. (of isl.) 50,600; chf. French |K*nal settlement. 

Now Castile, former prop. Spain, now divided be¬ 
tween Madrid. Ciudad Real. Cuenca, Guadala¬ 
jara. and Toledo. 

Newcastle, t. nr. mth of Great Fish R„ C. of 1 
Hoi>e. S. Africa; also t. N. of Drakenl»erg dlst.. 
Natal; aLso t. on R. Avon. nr. Perth. W. Austra¬ 
lia; also port in Durham co.. Ontario. Can., nr. 
Toronto; also c. In Lawrence co.. Penn.. U.S.A.. 

j on Shenango R.. colly, dlst.. p. 49.000; alsoc. at 
mth. of R. Hunter. N.8.W., coal regn.. p. (with 
bu1>s.) 62.900; aLso mkt. t. In co. Limerick, I.F.S.. 
p. 2,160. 


/ p.z.iou. 

Newcastle, or MiramichJ, spf. New Brunswick, cap. 

of N. co.. on M. R.. gd. tr.. p. 5.750. 

Newcastle Emlyn, vrfj. dist.. on R. Teifl. Cardigan¬ 
shire. Wales, p. 702. 

Nowcastleton, par. In Roxburgh co., Scotl., on 
Liddel Water, p. 1.120. 

Newcastio-under-Lnr.o, mun. Mr., StafTorelsh., 
Eng., on Lyme Brook; breweries, paper *okg. t 

etc.; p .23.246. 

NewcAstle-upon-Tyno. co. bor.. c. and Fpt. North- 
unil>erld.. Eng., connected by bridges with 
Gateshead. Durham; great shipbuildg. and 
colliery port; cathedral, many fine pul). l»ldgs.. 
flourishing chemical and many other inanufs.; 
2S3.N5. 

Nowchang. or New Chwang. treaty pt. at head of 
CL of Pechill. Manchuria, China; cxi*ortH lx»ans, 
slik, etc.; p. 82.100. 

Newchurch-tn-Rossendnle, mftg. t. In Lancnsh . 

Eng., nr. Bnrup. p. 6,870. 

Now Cumberland, t. \V. \ lnrlnln. U.S.A., on the 

R. Ohio. nr. Pittsburg, p. 5,000. 

Now Cumnock, cil. on 11. Kith. Ayrsli., Root!., p. 

w G > 4 * 9 - __ fp. test.) 20.000. 

Now Dongola, orMaraka.tr. t. InNubta.on R. Nile, 
New England, pastl. did. In N.E. of N.S.W., 
traverMe‘1 by New Eng. mtn. range, area 13.10-J 
sq. in.; the New Eng. States of the U.S.A. are 
Maine. New Hampshire. Vermont. Mass., 
Connecticut, and Rhode Isl. 

Newont, mkt. f. in tiloucustersh.. Eng., p. 2.200. 
New Forest, woodland rcon. (area 93.000 acres) In 

S. W. Hants, Eng. Lyndhurst Ls the forest cap., 
and Bnx’kenhurxt and Beaulieu (with ruined 
nbiiey) are villages within the demesne. 

Newfoundland, Brit. itl. col. N. Amorit'a. E. of the 
G. of M. Igiwrence. nre;i 42.734 b«j. iu.; tho 
oldest Brit, col., p. (Including that part of 
Ijibnulor over which Newfoundland has 
Jurisdiction). 267.330; cod and lol^ter ILshery 
and |>ulp-niaking are the chief induntries, but 
agr. and mining are tvlng extensively developed ; 
the climate Kj severe; cap. St. John's 
New Glasgow, spt. Nova S<X)tia, nr. Picton. p. 
8.959. 

New Granada, fonner name of the Unitctl S. of 
Colombia. S. America (<;.r.). 

New Guinea, or Papua, largest wl. in wnrl.i (except 
Australia), lit^ N. of Australia and S. of the 
Equator, area about 330.000 sq. m.. p. (est.) 
5«K».I»00. 

Newham, t. In co. s Bourke and Dalhousie, A'lc- 
toria. |>. (dlst.) 2.091. 

New Hampshire, a *t. of the New Eng. grp., U.8.A., 
touc hing the Canadian txuxlcr. area 9.031 sq. in.; 
ngr. and fruit-growing extensively pursued, but 
tin* bulk of the Inhabts. are concerned in various 
manuf. and commerce; p. 459.500, cap. Concorel, 
ch. spt. Portsmouth, princ. mftg. centre Man¬ 
chester (q.r.). 


i •nil . i.» i. oi ! cnc-sier (';.r.!. 

many iaL,4 Ci ‘fla ll J n ‘V 1 r ';' , , 1 bT • witU ! New Hartford. I. Cnnn<yllrut. U.8.A.. od the Form* 

wai» lakes. Itahtf.. liui.lii.tf, ntr.. manuf.. p. I l.itftou It.. Hartford co.. p. 6.000. 
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New Haven, c. and pt . of Connecticut. U.S.A.. on 
New Haven Harbr.. inlet of Long Isl. Sound. 
6cat of Yale University, and of many flourishing 
manuf*., p. 162 . 000 . 

Newhaven, urb. dist., spt. at mth. of R. Ouse. 
Sussex. Eng., the passenger pt. for Dieppe, p. 
6,700 ; also Ashing t. on F. of Forth. Edinburgh, 
Scot!., p. 4,760. 

New Hebrides, French Lsl. orp. In S. Pacific, N. of 
New Caledonia, total area 5,500 sq. m.. p. about 
60.000. 

New Holland, ferry and ry. sin. on R. Humber, 
Lincolnsh.. Eng., opp. Hull. 

New Hunstanton, urb . dist., Norfolk. Eng., p. 3,131. 

New Iberia, t. in ll>eria co., Louisiana. U.S.A.; 
sugar, cotton and rice growg.. tiinberir., p. 8 . 100 . 

Newington, dist. of London, Eng.. S. of Southwark. 

New Ireland. (Set Neu Mecklenburg.) 

New Jersey. Atlantic st. U.S.A.. adjoing. New York, 
area 7,514 sq. in.; manuf. and agr.. p. 3.956.000. 
cap. Trenton, ch. cities Newark and Jersey City 
iQ.v.). (castle, co. Northumberland, p. 2.160. 

New Lambton, colly, dist. N.S.W.. sub. to New- 

New Lebanon, t. New York. U.S.A., nr. Albany, 
in Columbia co.; contains Lebanon Springs, p. 
4.200. 

New London, c. on R. Thames. Connecticut. U.S.A.: 
fine harbr.. varsity U»at races on r., silk and 
woollen factories, p. 25.6<8. 

Ncwlyn, picturesque c*t. vit.. Mounts Pay, Corn- 
wall. Kng., p. 3.170. (p. 3.H70. 

New Malden, mkt. t. nr. Kingston. Surrey. Eng.. 

Newmarket, t. and racing centre. Cambridge^!)., 
Eng., famous Heath, p. 0,733', also t. in York 
co.. Ontario. Can., p. 3.000. 

New Mexico, state of U.S. A., N. of the Mexican Re¬ 
pub., and 8. of Colorado st.. area 122,580 * ). m.. 
traversed by the Rocky Mtns.. p. 401.000; 
chlelly of Mexican descent; mineral, liorticutl., 
and agr. Industrie* flourish, and slock-rating 
also; cap. Santa F6. 

New Mill, urb. dirt., W.R., Yorks. Kng.. p. 4,338. 

New Mills, urb, dirt., Industrl. t. Dcrbynli.. Kng.. p. 
8/351. (Kilmarnock, Ayndi., Scotl.. p. 4.820. 

Newmilns, inftg. (muslin and lace curtains) t. nr. 

Newnham, urb. dist., 1. on li. Severn. Clouccstcrsh., 
Eng., p. 1,033, 

Now Norlolk, t. Tasmania. nr. Hobart, fruit-grow¬ 
ing. p. (dist.) 5.320. 

Now Orleans, c. and iA. on R. Mississippi, cap. of 
Jxml*laua. U.S.A., the great cotton mart, of 
America and a busy couunJ. and inftg. centre, p. 
465.000. 

New Philadelphia, c. on Tuscarawas It., Ohio, 
U.H.A., linpt. ry. ami canal centre, p. 12.500. 

New Plymouth, spt. on W. cut. N. Lsl., New Zealand, 
cap. Taranaki dLst.. p. 15.938. 

Newport, c. Campbell co., Kentucky. U.S.A., on 
Ohio it., a re* id I. nub. of Cincinnati, with Impt. 
local tnduxtr.. p. 29.755; alsoc. Rhode Isl.. U.S.A. 
on Narragauxett It., fashionable hcadde rest., 
perm. p. 27.350. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, mun. ts/r. and rap. of is), 
on Medina it. (iuclud. in co. Hants.). Kng., p. 
11/113. 

Newport, Mon., co. bor . t. on R. Usk. co. M.. Eng., 
shipbldg. and manuf.; also cons Id. Khlpplng tr., 
p. 80,103. 111 m. 8.W. Stafford, p. 3.130. 

Newport, urb. dist., mkt. t. Shropshire; Eng., 

Newport News, c. and a/»f. on Chcsai>eake B., 
Virginia. U S A.. shlpbldg., various manuf., 
large tr., p. 34.250. 

Newport-on-Tay, burgh co. Fife. Scotl.. opp. 
Dundee, p. 3,373. |p. 3/157. 

Newport Pagnell. urb. dist., mkt. f. Rucks. Kng., 

New Providence, isl. of the Ralinma grp., \V. Indies, 
17 in. long. cap. Na**au (q.ei.h 

Newquay, urb. dist., vat. pi. on cat. of Cornwall. 
Kng., 14 N. of Truro, p. 3.038. 

New Quay, urb. dist. ext. t. nr. Ai*.raeron, Car- 
dlgaush., Wales, p. 1.113. 

New Richmond, t. In Ohio. U.S.A.. on O. it.. 20 m. 
from Cincinnati, p. 4.000. 

New River, artificial wiutAurt, 36 in. long, Ilerb*. 
to Islington, ixmdori. Kng. 

New Rochelle, c. Westchester co.. New Y'ork, 
U.K.A., on Long Isl. Hound, resldtl., p. 55.750. 

New Romney, wun. W., t. nr. Iiythe. Kent. Kng.; 
one of the Cinque Ports, p. 1.786. 

New Rots, mkt. I. on it. burrow, co. Wexford, 
p. 5.9*20. 

Newry, t. at hd. of Carlingford L/jugh, co. Down. 
N. Ireld., p. 11,970. 


Now Siberia, arch, off the Arctic cat. of Siberia; 
area 10.000 sq. in., climate very severe. 

New South Wales, oldest st. of Australian Common¬ 
wealth. l>etwn. the Pacific cst. and S. Australia, 
having Queensland on the N. and Victoria on the 
S.. area 309.332 sq. in., p. 2.248,000; fertile cst. 
dist*.. pastoral nnd agr.. much mini, wealth in 
the table-lands and mountnous expanses, cap. 
Sydney (q.r.). 

Newstead, t. in Victoria. 80 m. N.W. of Melbourne; 
Newstcad Priory. Notts. FTig.. nr. Mansfield, 
once the home of Lord Byron, the poet. 

Newton, mftg. c. on Charles R.. Middlesex on.. 
Mass.. U.S.A., p. 07,250; also c. In agr. dist. 
Harvey co.. Kansas. U.S.A.. p. 11,100; also c. 
in Jasper co.. Iowa. U.S.A.. p. 1 * 2 . 000 ; aLso t. 
in New Jersey. U.S.A.. cap. Sussex co.. p. 5.500. 

Newton Abbot, urb. dist.. mkt. /. on R. Teign, 
Devon. Eng., p. 15/903 . 

Newton Heath. industrl. dist. N.E. Manchester. 
Lancash.. F'lig.. p. 18.776. 

Newton-in-Makerfleld, or Newton-le-Willows, urb. 
dist.. inftg. t. 15 m. E. of Liverpool. Lancs., Eng * 
p. 20.130. 

Newtonmore, par. Invcmess-sh.. Scotl.. on R. 
Spey. [Scotl., p. 2.070. 

Newton-Stewart. buroh on U. Cree. Wigtown*)!., 

Newtown, urb. dist.. mkt. t. on It. Severn. Mont¬ 
gomery h., Wales, p. 3.132: also S.W. sub. 
Sydney. N.S.W.; aLso t. nr. Hobart. Tasmania. 

Newtownards, mkt. and industrial t. co. Down, 
N. Ireld. nr. Belfast. p. 9.350. 

Newtown Stewart, mkt. f. on It. Mourne, co. 
Ty rone. I.F.S., p. 1.020. 

Now Ulm, c. In Brown co.. Minnesota. U.S.A.; 
founded 1851. destroyed by Indians 1862. since 
rebuilt, P. 7,350. (6.830. 

Newtown-upou-Ayr. t. subn. to Ayr. Scotl.. p. 

New Westminster, t. on Fraser R.. Brit. Columbia; 
fonner cap. of col., p. 17.000. 

New Windsor. (See Windsor.) 

New Whatcomb. c. on Bellingham B., Puget 
Sound. Washington, U.S.A.; sawmills, timber 
tr.. p. 8.250. 

Now York, one of the original State*. U.S.A., 
touching Canada on the N.. ami reaching the 
Atlantic on the S., with Niagara and L. Erie on 
the W., mid Connecticut, Mils*., and Vermont on 
the E.; iiidudg. Long 1*1. and Staten 1*1.. the 
" Empire State.” a* it is sometime* styled. 
New York ha* a total land area of 47.051 sq. m., 
and a p. of 11.783.0U0. Albany Is the Shite 
cap. (qr.). 

Now York C., largest c. in N Y. State ami tI jo 
W extern Hemisphere; commend, metrop. 4>f the 
U.S.A.; originally founded by Dutch Set tiers 
a* New Amsterdam at the S. extremity of Man¬ 
hattan 1*1. <q.r\), it has grown t<i embrace a 
total oftlcl. area of 305 sq. m., with a p. dm I/. 
Greater New York) of 7.060.000; connected by 
bridge over the Knst K. with Brooklyn; that 
city was included in the consolldatn. of 1M9H of 
New* Y'ork. while the gt. coiiimiiniUe* in New 
Jersey State of Jersey C ity. Hoboken. Newark, 
etc., practically belong to the gigantic com¬ 
mercial aggregatn. of the American business 
cap. 

Now Zealand, Brit. Colonial isl. orp. in the S. 
Pacific E. of S.-E. Australia and Tasmania. 
Just over 1.200 in. from Sydney, N.8.W.; it 
consists of the two main i-i*. N. ami S. (collec¬ 
tive area 103.581 sq. in ). Stewart 1*1. <621 sq. 
hi.), the Auckland*, and some mii. Islets to the 
8. with the Kermudcc* on tin? N.. giving in uil 
an area of 101.471 sq. in.; the is Is. are moun¬ 
tainous (with active volcanoes), and contain 
numerous L.'s. thermal springs, and geysers ; 
the scenery tsdng as diverse as Is^iutiful. and tho 
climate generally healthy, p. 1.354.0(H) (ex¬ 
clusive of 55,000 Maorlex); cup. Wellington, 
tlian which t. Auckland. ChrLstchurch and 
Dunklin (all of which see) have larger p.; chf. 
exports, wool, grain, flour, meat (refrigerated 
and preserved). leather, etc. 

Neylond, urb. dist., Pembroke, Wale*. p. 2,161. 

Nezln, Nezhln. or Ne)ln, Indus*rl t. on R. Oxter, in 
Ukraine; formerly of cotixld. commercl. 
linportce.. p. 47.000. 

Ngaml, reedy steamp In Brit. H. Centl. Afrit a, 
fonnerly u L.. 50 in. long. 3.700 ft. above sea; 
discovd. (1849) by Dr. LlvingHtone. 

NhliJ, t. Victoria, Lowan co., in faring, dist., p. 
3.450. 
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Niagara, 7?. forming part of bndy. between Can. 
and U.S.A.: flows 35 m. from L. Erie to L. 
Ontario; has rapids and the famous falls 107 
ft.). Niagara Falls Is the name of a town on 
the Ontario bank of N. It. opp. the cataract; 
two wonderful bridges, p. 4.400; also of c. on 
America side of the R., extender, along the 
summit of cliff for 3 miles, p. 78.000. 

Nias, 4*1. (Dutch) W. of Sumatra, 05 m. long. 

Nicaragua, Ontl. American repub. 8. of Hon¬ 
duras; reaching from Pacific to Caribbean S. 
on the Atlantic; area 40,200 sq. m., p. 750.000; 
produce, coffee, banana*. india-rubber, sugar, 
timber; cat tie-rearing Is pursued extensively, 
and there is some mineral wealth. Managua 
is the cap. [Leon (the largest c.) the old cap.) 
Ji. Nicaragua (In the rt. part of the repub.) is 
02 m. long by 42 m. wide at the broadest points, 
and drains by the San Juan It. to the Caribbean 
8. The great scheme of utilising the waterway 
of the L. and K. in the fonnatn. of a canal 
uniting the two oceans first received con¬ 
structive attention In 1880. 

Nicastro, inftg. t. in Catanzaro prov., Italy, W. of 
the Apennines, p. 16,360. 

Nice, spt. c. and Itiviern. health rest on the 
Mediterranean. France, at the foot of the Alps; 
beautiful climate and surroundings. Joins the 
ancient t. of Clniltz. ivded to France in isoo 
by Sanlinia; fmit and flower exports, perfume 
manuf , p. 155,839. 

Nicobar Isis., Brit. gr/>. in Pay of Bengal, betwn. 
the Andamans and Sumatra; total area 035 
«q. m.. p. 0 , 200 . 

Nicosia, f. Sicily, prov. Catania; mftg.. p. 10.220; 
also name of cap. of Cyprus (formerly called 
Lefkoela. and more anciently Lcdra); fortified, 
mosques, liand-weavg. In silk and cotton; p. 
18.461. 

Nicotera, */>f. nr. Reggio, Calabria. Italy; g»l. tr.. 
P. 7,870. I Pacific c«t.. p. 11,260. 

Nicoya, f. on penln., of N.. N. Hav, < v-(.\ KJca. 

Nlcthoroy, f.. cap. of Rio de Janiero, Brazil, 5 m. 
K. of the city .4 ltlo de Janeiro, p. 80.728. 

Nlederwald. hill or?'. Bingcnon-the-Rhine. Pniss., 
a spur of the Taunus; nat. mouumt. com- 
memoratg. Cenun. triumph over France, 1&70 
1H71. and ihe fonimtn. of the G. Finpire. 

Nioder Wesel, or Neizel. fort. t. below Dunseldorf. 
on U. Rhine, Pruss., |i. 22.630. 

Niemen. or Memel. it. of F. ITu.sa. and U.S.3.R., 
rising in old H. g\t. of Minsk and tlowg. 500 in. 
to the Kurische'J Hatf, 50 in. N.E. hMnigstarg. 

Nlcmes, t. nr. Bunt/lau. Bohemia. on It. Polzen; 
clotli. linen. lK. , ntwiKMl fundture, and vinegar 
manuf., p. [industrl.. p. 8.350. 

Nienburg. t. on K. Wcser. nr. Hanover, Pruss.; 

Nlouwvcld, mtn. ra.io' nr. itoggevcld, C. of Good 
Dope. S. Africa; highest pt. 7.300 ft. 

M^vre, centl. i Up. France; traversed by Morvan 
Mtns.; area 2.650 sq. m.. agr., grape growing, 
minerals; p. 270,148; cap. Never* ty.r.). 

Nlgdeh. t. In Asia Minor. Kunia vilayet; many 
liwiutlful bldgs.; p. 20 . 000 . 

Nigor, gt. It. West Africa; rises nr. the sea In the 
outer mtn. zone »*f \V. Africa, as the It. Tembl 
and sweeps round by Timbuktu to a delta In the 
< i. of t;Ulrica, on a circuitous course of 2 . 61 H 1 m., 
revel; g. its »t. I rib, the It. Benue, about 250 in. 
from its mouth. 

Nigeria. Brit. J'rotrcturat' in W. Africa. occupying 
tilt* lower bantu of 1C. Niger, with the regu. 
udjng. ur» to take t’liad; divid'd adinlnlstm- 
Uvd> Into N. and s. Nigeria; total ana 
332.1M10 sq. m.. p. 10.250.OIM4, including 2.800 
Europeans. tag<* is the Feat of gvt., but the 
nurd Important t. is Kano, the gt. emporium for 
the Central Sudan, with a daily inkt. attendance 
of 30.000. 

Niigata. i»r Nee-o-gata.) 

Nljar. t. in Alnuria prov., Spain. In fertile fruit, 
nuts, and grain gruwg. dlst.; manuf. fine j*or«e- 
lain. p. 13.250. Ilndustrl., p. 7.770. 

Npkcrk, f. nr. Arnhem, Gelderiand. Holland; 

Nijiu-NovgorcKl. old prov., I S o.It., intersected 
by It. m Volga and Oka; area 10.7i*7 sq. in. 
S«»il chiefly I dark earth: agr., shipping, minerals, i 
manuf., p. abt. 2 niillns. tap. N. N., 1. at conli. 
of It's V. and o. t gt. commercl. centre; p. 
IOO.(kX) (mure than double at the famous annual 
fair). 

NUniUMfhllsk. I. in tlm Vr.il range, U.B.8.R.; 
thri; lug ludust.; p. 62.000. I 
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Hikolaevsk, t. on R. Amur, old Primorsk govt.. 

U.S.S.R.; p. 6,500. 

Nikolaiev, fort. f. nr. Kherson, at hd. of est. R. 
Bugg, Ukraine; chf. port of the former Russian 
Black Sea fleet; admiralty yards and mchy. 
works; p. 11.000. 

Nikolsburg, or Ntallow, f. at foot of Polau mtn?., 
8. Moravia; grape growing and cloth manuf.; 
p. 8,250. I Ukraine; p. 11.000. 

Nikopol, industrl. t. on R. Dnieper. Ekaterinoslnv, 

Nllambur, t. In Madras Pres., India; Impt. tr.; 
p. 12.500. 

Nile, the longest It. in Africa (see Bahr-el-Abiad — 
White Nile—and Bahr-el-Azrek—Blue Nile) 
flows through a longer stretch of basin (over 
2.450 m. in a direct line) than any other It. In 
the world, and along all its windings measures 
over 4.000 m.. falling short only of the extent 
claimed for the Mississippi. 

Niles, c. and ry. centre Tnunble co.. Ohio, U.8.A., 
on the Mahoning R.; p. 16.000; also c. Berrien 
co., Michigan. U.S.A., on St. Joseph R.; 
industrl. p. 11,750. 

Nllgiri, sinl. nat. xf. Orissa, India, nr. cat. of B. of 
Bengal; p. 50.600. 

Nllgiri Hills, Neelghcrries. or Blue Mountains; 
range In Madras. S. India (alt. 6.500 ft.) giving 
name to sin. dlst. of the Presidency; area 957 
sq. m., p. 120.000. Coffee, tea, and cinchona 
grown; cap. Utakamund. [industrl., p. 5.000. 

Nlmburg, f. on It. Elbe. Bohemia, nr. Prague, 

Nimeguen. foitfd. f. on H. Waal. nr. Anihem, 
Holland, mftg. file. Pruss. blue, lottery, cigars; 
woods and beautiful scenery. p. 66.899. 

Nln:e3. or Nismes. t. in Hard dcp.. France, Roman 
antiquities, educatl. Inst us., silk manuf.. wine 
trade, p. 82,774. 

Nineveh, celebrated c. of Assyria, stood on the E. 
tank of the upper It. Tigris opp. the mod. 
Mosul. 

Ning Po. treaty j>f. In Chekiang prov., China. 100 
in. from Shanghai, prin. expts.. cotton and tea. 
P. 2.172,320. 

Nmove. /. on It. Pender, nr. Ghent. Belgium, 
Industrl.. p 7,260. (2O0Q.nL 

Nio. Greek id. nr. Naxos, in the Cyclades, area 

Niobrara, /.*, trib. of It. Missouri. flows 150 in. from 
Wyoming to Nebraska. I'.S.A. 

Nlort. t. dep. Deux-Sevivc Frances. noted for its 
onions and glove manuf.» p. 21.150. 

NJphon. or Nlpon. native name of Japan, applied 
often (but wrongly) to Iloushlu. the prluc. is. of 
the Mikado’s Empire. 

Nipigon. /.. In Thunder Bay dlst.. Ontario. Can. 
(70 m. long. 50 in. wide. 1,000 Isis.), discharges 
by N. K. mu in. long) to take Superior. 

Nlplsslug, L. Ontario. Can., midway betwn. 
Ottawa It. and L. Huron. 50 m. long, 35 in. 
wide. 113,570. 

Nisceml. t. nr. Caltani>ettn, Sicily, inductil„ p. 

Nisch. or Nish. t. on It. Nishava. Serbia, Jugo- 
81avia, p. 24,040. 

Nlshopur, pror. N. Khora.<fian. Persia, grows grain 
and cotton, and contains famous turquoise 
mines, p. 140,000; cap. N.. c. with gd. fmit tr., 
P. 15.000; mosque, with tomb of Omar 
K liny y Am. 

Nisser-Vand, L., Noway (30 m. long) drained to 
Skoaer Rack. 

Nith. A*. of S. W. Scotl. <71 m.). flows to Solway F., 

S. of Dumfries; N'itbsdale is a beautiful valley 
al'uig It. bank. 

Niutchwang, f. Manchuria. (5«v Ncwchang.) 

Nlvoiles, t. in Brabant prov., Belgium, rlwy. work- 
simps. vcg. pebmt. manuf.. p. 12,200. 

NlvernaU, old prvv. *>( France, n«^w* fonnlng 
Nlcvre prov. and part of Cher. 

Nlxdorf. industrl. f. nr. Leltmeritz. Bohemia, p. 
7.250. 

Nlzampatam. t. and spt. Kistna dist., Madras, 
India, p. 5.000. 

Nizam’s Dormnlons. (See ILaidcrab?d.) 

Nizhni Novgorod. (Sef NUni-Novgorod.) 

Nizza Monforato, industrl. f. nr. Alexandria, 
Italy, p. 7.200. 

Noale. f. nr. Padua. Italy; industrl.; p. 5.220. 

Noblesvllle, f. Hamilton co., Indiana, L.3.A., 

I>. 4.820. 

Nocera Inforlore, f. nr. Naples, pror. Salenio, 
Italy, the anc. Nuceria Aifatcma, p. 17,050; 
Noocra Umbria, catheilm) c. Perugia prov., 
Italy, anc. Nuceria Camellaria, p. 7.200. 

Noel, industrl. f. prov. Bari. Italy, p. 11,520. 
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Nogent-le-Rotrou, f. on R. Huisno, Enre-et-Lolre 
aep., France; castle; p. 8.960. Nogent-sur- 
Mame, vil. suburban to Paris. 3 m. E. of the 
fortifications, p. 10.220. Nogent-sur-Seine, t. 
nr. Troyes. dep. Aube. France, p. 4.330. 

Nola, or Noja, Industrl. f. in prov. Bari. Italy; 
p. 8.260. 

Nola, f. nr. Naples, prov. Cascrta. Italy; was an 
anc. c. of Campania, noted for its vases, taken 
by the Romans 313 n.c.; p. 14.570. 

Nombre-de-Dios, f. nr. Durango. Mexico, U.S.A.; 
good tr.; p. 0.424. 

Norcia, f. prov. Perugia. Umbria, Italy; old walls, 
cathedral; famous for pork and terra-cotta; 
P. 6.803. 

Nord, N. dep. France, on Belgian frontier and 
N. Sea; area 2.229 sq. m.. p. 1.901.500; iun\ 
flourishing, mining and textile manuf a.; cap. 
Lille [q.v.). 

Nord Cap, or North Cape, most N. point Europe, on 
Lsl. MarerO, Norway. 

Norden, W, urb. did., Lancs, Eng.; r>. 4.348: also 
t. Hanover, Proas., nr. Kmden and the N. Sea; 
gin distilling, yeast factory; p. 7.560. The 
port of Norden is Norddeich. 4 m. N.W. 

Norderney, one of the Frisian Isis.. Hanover, pop. 
German seaside resort, p. 4.5(H); 25,000 summer 
visitors annually, (manuf., cathedral; p. 28,700. 

Nordhausen. t. in Ilartz Mtns.. Saxony; chemical 

Nordheim. f. nr. GMtingen, Hanover: fndustrl.; 
p. 7.220. (land. Norway, opp. North Cape. 

Nordkyn, most N. point of the European main- 

Nordland, or Norrland, territorial did. of Norway, 
comprising the Lofoden Isis, (q.r.). 

Nordlingen, f. nr. Niirernlierg, Bavaria, on K. 
Eger; former iuu»erial c.; carpet factories; 
P. 8.510. 

Nora, The, anchorage Thames estuary, Eng.; also 
R. Irel.. trib. (70 m.) of R. Barrow. 

Norfolk, cut. co. K. England; mostly flat and 
marshy, with shallow bike expanses known as 
the Broads; area 2.119 «q. in., p. 604,840. 
Industries chfly. agr.; with extensive fisheries 
from Yarmouth. Cap. Norwich [q.v.). 

Norfolk* c. on Eli/Jil)eth R.. N. co.. Virginia, 
U.S.A.; shppg., genl. manuf.. coffee-roast g.; 

& 131,000; also c. on Elkhom R.. Madison co., 
ebrauka, U.S.A., in faring. country; p. 10,950. 
Norfolk IsL, fertile Ul. in Pacific. 800 in. K. of 
N.8.W.; area 131 sq. m.; formerly a penal 
settlement; pines, oranges, etc.; p. 1 . 000 . 

Norlo Alps, rntns. tvn. In Styria. Salzburg. S. 
Austria and Carinthia, betwu. valleys of Drove 
and Danulje. 

Normal, vil. nr. Bloomlngtou. M'Lean co., Illinois. 

U.S.A.; p. 0,900. I manuf.; p. 11.500. 

Normanby, f. nr. Middlesbrough, N.U. Yorks; 
Normandy, old French prop, on Eng. Channel, 
mnlnly agr.; now divided Into deps. Munchc, 
Calvodon, Eure. Seine-Inferiturc. and part of 
Ome. Rouen was cap. 'ihe Roman Lug- 
dunensis; later a powerful Dukedoin. con¬ 
quered Kng., 1066 . 

Nonnanton, urb. dud., colliery and ry. t. NV.R. 
Yorks. Eng.; p. 18.084: also t. on R. Norman, 
CRieensland; p. (dint.) 3.465. 

Norrbotten, govt. Sweden. area 40.731 sq. in., p. 
182.949; cap. Plica. 

Norristown, b'/r. on 8chu> (kill It.. Montgomery co., 
Penn.. U.S.A.; textile, hosiery, carpets, etc.; 
p. 36,100. 

Norrk>6ping, f. on It. Motala. Ontergotlniid prov., 
Sweden; cotton spinning, cloth wvng., idiip- 
Dig.; p. 68,101. 

Norrland. (.SYz Nord land.) (p.6.840. 

Nort, t. nr. Nantes, dep. I»lre-Inf6rleurc. France; 
North Adams, c. on the IJo«**nc if.. Jh-rks co.. 
Moss., U.S.A.; textiles. IwjIs and hiioca; P. 
21.600. 

Northallerton, urb. dud . inkt. f. in agr. dlst. N.R. 
Yorks. Eng.; p. 2,'Sd0. 

Northam. urb. dial., nr. Bldeford. Devon. Eng., 
P. 6M1\ ab«o t. on It. Avon. nr. Perth. \\'. 
Australia; p. (<1M ) 4.360. 

Northampton, 8. Midland co. Eng.; area l)H6 
m., chfly. ugr.; ining. and iimuuf. (especially 
boots); p. 309.428r. l ap N., co. tor., t. on JC. 
Nen. metrup. of Brit, boot uikg- ind.; p. 
02J14. 

Northampton, c. on the Connecticut it., Ilampsh. 
co., Maas., U.S.A.; collegiate and in/lg.; p. 
24,600. 17,000. 

North Andover, t. in. Boston. Mams., U.8.A.; p. 


North Attleboro*, f. In Bristol oo„ Mass., U.S.A.; 
jewellery manuf.; p. 10 . 200 . 

North Australia, did. or terr. N. of S. Australia, 
washed by Timor S.. Arafura S., and G. of 
Carpentaria; p. 3.600. (Seotl.: p. 4.083. 

North Berwick, t. on F. of Forth. Linddingtonsh., 

North Bierley, rnftg. and ironwks. t. nr. Bradford. 
W.R. Yorks., Eng!., p. (sub. (list.. Include. 
Wyke) 22.750. 

North Brabant, prov. in S. Holland. (Sec Brabant.) 

North Braddock. t. Pa., U.S.A.. p. 16,900. 

Northbrldge, lndustrl. t . nr. Worcester. Mass.. 
U.S.A.. p. 9.500. 

North Bromsgrove. urb. did., Worcester. Eng., p. 

North Cape. (See Nord Cap.) [10.982. 

North Carolina, S. Atlantic d. of the U.S.A., K. of 
Tennessee ami S. of Virginia, area 48.740 «q. rn . 
agr.. cotton growg. and mftg,. tobacco cult, and 
manuf.. p. about 3,017.000, nearly one-third 
coloured. Cap. Raleigh, chf. port. Wilmington. 

Northcote. t. nr. Melbourne. Victoria, fruit-grows, 
and pastoral dist., p. 30,513. 

North Dakota, N.W. d. of U.S.A . mainly rolling 
prairie, agr. and mini., area 70,183 s<i. m., p. 
641,000; cap. Bismarck. 

North Darley, urb. did.. Derby, Eng., p. 4.093. 

North East Passage. N cd. Europe and Asia, 
betwn. Pacific and Atlantic. (Pmss., p. 8.350. 

Northeim, indiedrl. t. on R. Ruhine, Hanover, 

Northfleet, urb. did., shipbldg. t. on R. Thames, 
Engl., adjng. Gravesend. i>. 10.429. 

North Fork of Platte R. (800 in.), Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska. U.S.A. 

North Holland, prov. of the Netherlands, on 
Zuyder Zee. and N.S.. area 1.069 ,sq. ni„ p. 
1,290,723. Cap. Haarlem (<?.r.l. 

North Manchester. 1 Indiana, C.S.A., on Eel It.. 
Wabash co.. p. 5.000. 14.920. 

Northowram. t. nr. Halifax. W.R. Yorks, mftg., p. 

North Plainfield. W. Somerset co.. New Jersey. 
U.S.A., p. lu.ooo. 

North Platte, c. Nebraska, U.S.A., on Platte it. 
Lincoln co., p. 12.250. 

North Providence, t. Rhode IsL. U.S.A., p. 7.697; 
also lsl. of the Bahamas. {Set Nassau.) 

North Sea, arm of the Atlantic. E. of <;t. Brit., W. 
of Norway. Sweden, and N. Germ., and N. of 
Holland. Belgium, and France, length 000 m., 
width 4(H» m. 

North Shields, mkt. t. N(»rthumlierld., Eng., a 
Tyne port and part of the borough of T>ne- 
inouth (q.r.). 

North Somerset. L<1. Arctic America, N. of Boothia, 
also suburb of Sydney, N.S.W., p. ‘10.0)0. and 
K. of Prince of Wales Id. Ip. 5.9O0. 

North Sydney. *pl. Cape Breton lsl.. Nova Scotia, 

North Tarrytown. til. New York, U.S.A., p. 7.500. 

North Ton a wan in, r. Niagara to.. New York, 
U.S.A., mftg., p. 19.300. 

North Uilt, id. of the Outer Hebrides. W. of Skye, 
land S. of Harris, 18 m. long. p. 2,832. 

Northumberland. N. maritime co. Eng., on border 
of South, area 2.015 sq. rn., pastoral, ming. and 
manuf. with shipbldg. on Tyneside, p. 730,723; 
cap. Newcastle-on-Tyne (q.v.). 

Nort hum her land Dls., oil E. cat. Australia. 

Northumberland Straits, separates Prince Edward 
ImI. from Nova Scotiu and New Brunswick. 

North Vernon, c. Indiana, U.S.A., Jennings co., p. 

6 , 000 . 

North WaUham, urb. dial., mkt. f. nr. AyLsham, 
Norfolk. Eng., p. 4,137. 

North West Passage, betwn. Atlantic and Pociflc, 
on N. cni *d America. 

North-West Frontier Province of Lidia, ana 13,400 
sq. in., p. over 2,260,000; cap. Pcslmwiir (q.v.), 

North-Western Provinces. (.Sic United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh.) 

North-West Territories ol Canada, the tracts of 
Brit. N. America. N.W. of the older part of the 
Oumdlan Dominion. The territories a« now 
constituted are divided Into three districts — 
viz. Franklin, Mackenzie, and Kecwatiii. Area 
1,207.926 »q. in., P. 18.481 tlncludg. 27.000 
IndlaiiH). 

Northwich. urb. dirt., mkt. i. nr. Warrington. 
Cheshire. Eng., Halt mine did., p. 18,728. 

North Woolwich, t. on it. Thame*, E-s^ox, Eng., 
manuf., p. 7.660. 

Norton, urb. diet., K.H. Yorks. Eng., p. 3,934. 

Norton-on-tho-Moors, par. nr. Bundem. Staffs. 
Kng., p. 16 , 120 . 1200 rn. long. 

Norton Sound, inlet W. cut. Aiaaka, Behring 8., 
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Norwalk, f. on Lon* Ial. Bound. Fairfield co., 
Connecticut. U.S.A., good harbr., flourish*, 
maniif.. p. 27.743; also bor. Duron co., Ohio. 
U.B.A., mftg. centre of farming dist., p. 7.800. 

Norway, country of N. Europe. W. sectn. of 
Scandinavian penfn., area 124.064 sq. m.. p. 
2.301.780, rntnous. with cat. broken by many 
fiords; cap. Oslo (q.v.). 

Norwich, co. bor., c. on R. Wensum, Norfolk. Eng.; 
cathedral, old castle, manuf., p. 126£07i 
also vil. on Chenango R., New York. U.S.A., in 
dairying regn.. p. 8.400; also r. E. London co.. 
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Nuevo Leon, si. Mexico; area 25.032 sq. m.; agr. 

and atock-rsff.; p. 373.207; cap. Monterey. 
Nukha, fort. t. Transcaucasia; noted for silk 
Industry; P. 31.000. [(diet.) 5.768. 

Numurkah. f. Victoria, nr. N.S.W. border, p. 
Non, chf. mth. of K. Niger; also R. (130 m.) on 
S. frontier of Morocco, with t. thereon, nr. C. 
Nun. gd. tr.; p. 5.250; also R. Manchuria. 
China, trib. (500 m.) of the Sungari. 

Nuneaton, mun. bor.. mkt. f. Warwick**., Eng.; 
ribbon manuf., glazed bricks, sanitary pipes; 
p. 46.305. 


Connecticut, L.S.A.. paper and textile factories. Nuoro. t. nr. Cagliari. Sardinia; fndustl.; p. 7.120. 
n ** ,nft Nuremberg, old c. in Middle Franconia. Havana. 

on the R. Pecgnitz; manuf. wooden toys, clocks, 
beer, pencils, etc.; gt. hop tr.; castle and many 
Interest*, bldgs.; made a free imp. c. in 1210, 
annexed to Bavaria. 1816; p. 352,675. 
Nurtlngen. f. on R. Neckar. Wort era berg; p. 6.220. 
Nusco, t. in Aveliiuo pruv.. Italy; inauuf.; p. 
5.140. 


p. 23.100. 

Norwood, 8. subn. dlv. Lambeth. Surrey. Eng., 
mainly resfdtl. for London workers and 'bus¬ 
men; also vil. Hamilton co.. Ohio. U.S.A., subn. 
to Connecticut, p. 34.250; also S.K. sub. 
Adelaide. S. Australia. Imftg., p. 35.700 

Nosarl. i. In Bamdn. Bombay. India, nr. Surat. 
Nossl B6, French ist. ml. off N.\V. cst. Madagascar, 


arwi 130 sq. m.. volcanic; coffee, sesame, sugar. Nussdorf. sub. of Vienna. Austria, p. 0.550. 


tobacco, p. 10,500; cap. Hellvllle. 

Noto. c. nr. Syracuse. Sicily, cathedral, wine, 
mftg., p. 24.020. 

Nottingham, midld. co., Eng., area 824 pq. m.. 
mainly pastoral and woodld.. p. 712.631 ; cap. 
Nottingham. co. Mr., on K. Trent, centre of 
Eng. lace Industry. lt.C. cathedl.. flne bldgs., 
castle. miK'um, gt. mkt. sq., p. 269.801. 

Noumea, or Port de France, cap. New Caledonia 
wl.. P. 10.053. (R. Meuse, foundries, p. 0.150. 

Nouzon, f. nr. Mi*zt«*res. Ardennes dep., France, on 

Novara, Alpine pror.. N. Italr, in Piedmont. area 
2.548 mi. in., p. 768.000. cap. N., mftg. t. nr. 
Milan, p. 58.858. 

Nova Scotia, maritime pror.. Canada, area 21.428 
pq. in., mainly fertile uplands and rich valleys. 


NutfleM, par. Surrey. Eng., nr. Reigate. p. 1.880. 
Nuwara, EUya. eonatnrium, of Ceylon. 6,240 ft. 
above sea-level with Pcdrotallagalla mntn. 
(2.056 ft., higher) behind it. res. p. 5,000. 
Nyack, ril. on K. Hudson. Rockland co.. New 
York. U.S.A., p. 5.500. 

Nyanza. (See Albort Nyanza, Albert Edward 
Nyanza, and Victoria Nyanza.) 

Nyasa, or Nyassa, L. of Cent). Africa. 1.500 ft. 

above sea-level, area 11.000 sq. in. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, British Cent!. Africa, on 
I-akc Nyassa; area 39.573 *q. m.; p. 1.200.000. 
Nyborg, fort. t. on IsL of FQnen. Denmark, p. 

5.750. IDebreczin, p. 41.112. 

Nylrcghyh3za, mftg.. t. In Hungary, 29 in. N. of 
Debreczln. p. 41.112. 


but with intns. along the cist., nr. B. of Fundy; Nykerk. t. in Gelderland, Holland; industl.; p. 
much mine-nil wealth and very val. fisheries. 7,730. 

p. 647,000; cap. Halifax. ~ % .... - * 

NovaZembla, two large uninhabited hU. in Arctic 
Ocean. Included in Arehangel govt.. U.S. 8 .R., 
total area 35.321 sq. m. 


Nykjoblng, spt. Denmark, co.. Maribo. on isl. of 
FaLster; exports butter and bacon; p. 7,960. 
Nykoplng, spt. Sweden, at hd. of inlet on coast, 
98 ni. S.W. of Stockholm; engineer*. ami ship- 
bldg., timlKT tr.; p. 11.710. 


Noveldn, /. on R. VlnalopA, Alicante prov., Spain; 

wlne-gniwing dist., saline and sulphurous Nyland, pmr. Finland, on O. of P.; area 4.705 so. 
springs, p. 10.770. | m.; p. 427.751; cap. lleNingfon*. 


Novgorod, old aovt. T’.S.S.R., a<ijng. Lenin- 
grad, area 47.236 sq. in., agr. and mftg., 
P. I.5U2.000; cap. Veliki Novgorod, c. on K. 
Volkov, nr. Lake I linen, old cathedl., p. 28,200. 
Novi. f. nr. Medina. Italy, mftg.. p. 7 . 120 . 
Novibozar. *«r Yeni-Bazar, t. ou R. Ka-kha. Serbia. 

Jugoslavia, p. 13.500. 

Novigrad. spt. nr. Flume. Dalmatia, p. 9,100. 

Novi Llgure, t. nr. Genoa, pruv. Alexandria, 
Italy, noted for silk manuf., p. 1 4.820. 

Novo Alexantlrovsk. t. old govt. Kovnu. U.S.S.R., 
nr. DOnaburg. p. 7.450 

Novograd-Volhynsk. t. on Sluch R., VolhynU, 
Ckraine. iron aud soap works, busy fairs, p. 

18.920. 

Novogrodck. f. nr. Grodno. old govt. Minsk, 
U.B.S.R . mftg . p. 13.760. 

Novoli. I. in pruv. Lecce. Italy, p. 5,930. 
Novomtrgorod, f. (forfd). r.M Ukraine, p. 6.010. 
Novomoskovsk. t. (mftg.) on It. Samara. Ukraine. 
P. 20.870. 

Novo RedonJo, spt. portug. W. Africa, p. 6.250. 
Novo RoS'jiysk. spt. ^n N.K. c-t. Black > . Caucasia. 

gt. grain export, p. 18.6-8. 

Novouzonsk. t. on Iren It., U.S.S.R. fortlfled. 
impt. fairs, p. 15.650. 

Novozybkoff, t. surround*.* 1 by inardics and forest. 
Ukraine; tallow, hemp, preserved meat; 
P. 17.760. 

Nowo-Kudoaisk, or Radomsko. t. nr. PMrk-'iw. 
Poland; bent-wool furniture, textiles. tan* 
lu-ries, etc., p. 14.820. 

Nowra. t. in c*i. Vincent, N.S.W., p. (dM.) 4.520. 
Noyn. -j-f Corunna pmr.. .Spain; a very old t. with 
lace and linen industries; p. 9.2 lo. 

Noyon. t. dep. (Use, France; blrthpl. tif Calvin, fine • 
uathedl.; p. 0,430. 

Nubia, the unc. Ethiopia, an African country S. 
of Egypt, now Included in Egyptian Sudan, 
chf. c. Khartum (</.r.). 

Nuble, 11. and prov. Chili, boplcring on the 
Argentine; area 3.498 sq. in.. i>. 170.425; cap. 

< 'hiiiiin. 

Nueces. H 8 .W. Texas. U. 8 .A., flows (400 in.) to 
t orpus ChrMI B . G. of Mexico. Ip. 13,000. 
Nuevotas, spt. N. eat. pruv. Puerto Principe. Cuba. 


Nyon, or Nlon, t. on L. of Geneva, cant. Vaud, 
Switzld., p. 3.930. 

Nystad. sjd. in govt. Abo-B Jumeborg, Finland, on 
w G. of Bothnia, p. 3.940. 

Nystrom. Mt, Fremont co.. Wyoming. U.8.A. 
Nzola, It. Equatorial Africa, tlowg. (120 in.) to L. 
Victoria Nyanza. 

o 

Oadby, urb. dist.. Leicester. Eng., p. 4.724. 

Oahu, one of the Sandwich Isis., S.E. of Kauai; 
area 598 sq. m., p. 84.000. cap. Honolulu; also 
L. (fed by glaciers) in Mt. Cook dist.. New 
Zealand (S. Isl.), 12 m. I*mg by 21 in. wide. 
Oajaca, or Oaxaca de Jaurez, st. on l'aciilc coast, 
Mexico, area 35.689 sq. m., agr. and mining, p. 
1.059.7»9; cap. O., c. on Rio Venie, salt. 4.800 
ft., centre • »f cm*Lineal trade, p. 38,011. 
Oakbank. t. nr. Adelaide. 8. Australia. j». ((list.) 
4.500; also par. nr. 3lid-Colder, Edinburgh* 
Scot I., oil works. 

0okengale3. urb. dist.. nr. Shrewsbury. Bhropsh., 
Eng., p. ll.ivj. 

Oakham, urb. dist., mkt. t. co. Rutland, Eng., p. 
3.inr. 

Oakharapton. ($r< Okehampton.) 

Oakland, c. on San Francisco O.. California, U.S.A., 
of which it Is a favourite residenti. sub., p. 
284.000. 

Onkleigh. township. co. Bourke. nr. Melbourne. 
Victoria, p. (dist.) 6,076. 

Oak Park, t. Illinois. t .S.A. (now included in 
Chicago c.). p. 66.250. 

Oakworth, urb. dist.. mftg. t. nr. Keighley, W.TL 
Yorks, Eng., p. 3.9S4. lur. Dunedin p. 7.520. 
Oamuru, spt. on K. coast. S. LsL, New Zealand, 
Oaxaca. (Sec Oajaca.) 

Oban. spt. and buryh on Firth of Lome, Argyllsh., 
8o.it 1.; fAv. wat. pi. and summer resort of 
Highland tourNU; P. 6,580. 

Obeld. or El Obeld. f. In Korvlofan. 215 m. S.\\\ 
Khartum; iuipt. tr. centre. 

OberaJp, Alpine pass (ait. 6.710 ft.) connecting 
An Jermath with the \ order lUielu Valley, 
Swltzld. 
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Ober-Ammergau, viL nr. Munich, Up. Bavaria; 
famous for its decennial Passion Play. and for 
ivory and wooden toys. (p. 5.450. 

Ober-Ehnheim, t. nr. Strassbunr. Alsace. France. 

Oberhausen, lron-mftg. t. nr. Cologne, Rhenish 
Pruss., p. 08.677. 

Oberlahnsteln, f. in Hesse-Nassau. Germany, at 
Junction of Rs. Lahn and Rhine; old castle, 
anc. walls; wine tr. and mining; p. 8.570. 

Oberland* or Bernese Oberland, picturesque 
mtnous. region in cant. Bern. Switzld.; great 
tourist resort. 

Oberleutensdorf, f. Bohemia; colliery dist.. textile 
and other manufs.; p. 13.740. 

Oberpfalz, or Upper Palatinate, Bavarian circle 
adjng. Bohemia; area 6.680 sq. in., p. 1,562,669. 
cap. Rati*bon. 

Oberstein, f. on R. Nahl. Oldenburg, Pirns.; 
famous for cutting precious stones; p. 10.020. 

Oberwesel, f. nr. Coblenz. Rhenish Pruss.; for¬ 
merly free imperial t. with towered walls, and 
ruined castle of Schonburg, opp. romantic 
rocks of the “ Seven Sisters/’ p. 2.700. 

Obi, Ob, or Obe, R. of W. Siberia. Hows from the 
Altai Mtns. to the G. of Obi. length (with its 
trib. the R. Irtish) 2.600 m.; the G. of (). is 
an inlet of the Arctic O. (length 600 in.) N. of 
Siberia. 

Obock, or Obok, French spt. on Tad Jura B . in the 
Red S., with a col. (extending 40 in. inland) opp. 
the extreme S.W. of Arabia. 

Ocana, anc. t. on the O. plateau nr. Arnnjuez. 
Toledo prow. Spain, centre of pottery industry 
In wine-growing dist., ruined castle, p. 6 , 160 ; 
also t. in Magdalena at., Colombia, industl., 
P. 22.000. 

Oceania, or Oceanlca, name given to the Lalds. of 

4 the Pacific; divided usually into Australia. 
Malaysia, Polynesia. Melanesia. and Micronesia. 

Ochakoff, fort. f. In Odessa dist.. Ukraine, on a 
cape of the Black S.; gt. grain tr.. p. 12.800. 

Ochlll Hills, Scottish rtiwje reaching from the 
Firth of Tay to nr. Stirling; highest pk., Ben 
Cleugh. 

Ochrida, f. on L. of O.. Albania, nr. Monastir. p. 
11.660. The L. of O. (anc. Locus Lychnltls) is 
about 18 rn. long. (It. Altamaha. 

Ocmulgee, 11. Georgia. U.S.A.. trib. (280 in.) of 

Oconee, R. Georgia, U.S.A., Joins the Ocmulgee 
90 m. W. of Savannah (after flowing 250 in.) to 
form the Altamaha. 

Oconto, f. on Green Bay, and the O. It., O. co., 
Wisconsin. U.S.A.; inanuf.. p. 5.050. 

Ocoslngo, t. nr. Palenque, Chiapas xt.. S.E. Mexico; 
anc. ruJns. p. 11.720. (Induxtl.. p. 10,048. 

Ocumare, t. In Bolivar xt.. Venezuela, nr. Caracas; 

Odawara, cat. t. nr. Tokio. Japan; p. 16,570; gt. 
trade. (10.750; flourishg. trade. 

Odemlxh, f. In Asia Minor. N.E. of Aldln; p. 

Odenklrchen. mftg. t. in Rhenbh Pruss., nr. 
DQaaeldorf, p. 16,640. 

Odense, §vt. on i«l. of FOnen, Denmark; anc. c. 
said to have been founded by Odin; tlirivg. Ind. 
and tr.. p. 49.469. 

Oden wold, wooded mtn. tton. of Hesse. Genii y.. 
highest pt., hill of Kutzeiibuckel. 2.067 ft. 

Oder, R., Genny.. flowing (500 rn.) from Moravia 
through Silesia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, 
pnst Breslau, Frankfort, and Stettin, U> the 
Baltic; the 1 toman Vladus. 

Odessa, spt. Kherson. Ukraine, on Block S.; gt. 
gruln export: founded 1794; boinburdcd by 
Kiigllsh and French 1864; p. 631.040. 

Oedenburg,, or Soprony, ryl. free c., Hungary; 
cap. Oedenburg co.; nourishing tr.; p. 34.120. 

Oederan, t. nr. Zwickau. Saxony; woollen inanuf.; 
P. 6.670. 

Oels, t. on It. Dels. nr. Breslau. Praam. Silesia; 
castle; p. 11.040. (carpet inanuf.; p. 14.670. 

Oelsnltz, t. on Welsse Klster, nr. Plauen. Saxony; 

Oelweln, c. and ry. centre, Fayette co., Iowa. 

U. H.A., p. 7.600. | woollen*; p. 36.033. 

Oerebro, mftg. t. at end of lljelmar L., Sweden, 

Otttl, UI. In the Baltic. Ksthonla, 46 m. by 25 m.; 

V. 60.000; clif. t. Arensburg. 

OestergoUand. govt, of S.E. Sweden; area 4.267 

ni.: p. 306.743. 

Oneubach. I. on It. Maine, nr. Frankfort. Hesse. 

^uerrny.; fancy leather g<lx. inanuf.; p.76.360. 

Oflenburf, t. on It. Klnzlg, nr. Carlsruhe. Baden; 
cotton and other manufs.; p. 16.248. 

Ogden, c. of Weber co., Utah, U.H.A., nr. tlie Great 
bolt L.; Impt. t. and ry. centre; p. 41,000. 


Ogdensburg. c. and pt. on R. St. LawTence. New 
York. U.S.A., opp. Prescott; good trade; r. 
17.100. 

Ogeechee, R. Georgia. U.S.A.. flows (200 m.) t > 
the Atlantic, S. of Savannah. 

Oggersheim, t. In the Palatinate, Rhenish Bavari*.: 
inanuf.; p. 5.270/ 

Oglio, R. Italy; traverses L. Isee. and flow's (135 
m.) to the Po. 

Ogmore and Garw, urb. dist., Industrl. f. nr. 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire. Wales, p. 26J79. 

Ogowe, R. of French W. Africa (700 in. long) enter? 
Atlantic at C. Lopez. 

Ohio, It. of America, trib. of It. Mississippi; 
formed in Penn., U.S.A., by the junrtn. of the 
Monongahela and Alleghany Its. at Pittsburg, 
thence navigable for 975 in. to Cairo in Ken¬ 
tucky, 1.200 in. from the tilth, of the M. R. 

Ohio, centrl. fiat/ of U.S.A., N. of the (). R. and 
S. of L. Erie and Michigan; area 40.740 sq. in.; 
gt. farming and mftg. regn.; p. 7.040.000; cap. 
Columbus; largest cities Cleveland and Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Ohlau, f. on R. Oder. Silesia. Pm**., nr. Breslau; 
in tobacco growg. and mftg. dist.; p. 10,770. 

Ohomura. t. on Kiu-Siu ini., Japan; active tr., 
P. 23.000. 

Oich, Loch, L. In the Great Glen. Inveniess-ah.. 
Scot., G in. long. 1 ui. wide. 

Oil City, Venango co., Penn.. U.S.A., on the 
Alleghany It.; petrol Ind., p. 22.100. 

Oise, drp. N. France, traversed by It. Oise (187 in., 
trib. of It. Seine), area 2.272 sq. in.; agr.. gdng. 
and inanuf.. i». 387.760. cap. Beauvais (q.v.). 

Oka. R. U.S.S.U., trib. (029 in.) of It. Volga at 
Nizhni Novgorod; also R. of Silieria. in the 
old Irkutsk govt. Irkutsk, trib. (300 in.) of K. 
Angora. 

Okasaki. (. nr. G. of Ovari. Japan; liulustrl., p. 
39.990. 

Okayama, t. in Ilizen prov., Tlonshiu. Japan; gt. 
tr., and tlirivg. mnnuf., p. 90,440. 

Okehampton, mun. tar., mkt. t. nr. Tavistock. 
Devon, Eng., p. 3JJ2. 

Okhotsk, cwt. t. In E. Siberia (p. 8,250), on Sea of 
O.. a gt. gulf (1.000 ui. by 500 m.) of the North 
Pacific, enclosed by the Siberian nminld., 
Kamchatka, tlie Kuriles Isis.. Yesao, and 
Saghalien 1*1. 

Okl, urp. of Japanese 1*1*.. N. of prov. Isitmo, 
princpl. l>6go, total area 130 sq. in., p. 65,000; 
cuttle fishing. 

Oklahoma, slate of the U.S.A., Including (he Indian 
Terr. In 1890. area 69.414 sq. in.; prairie, plains, 
und mtn*., p. 2.562.000, inclusive of 119,255 Red 
Indians In the reservations. Chf. t.s., Guthrie 
(the cap.) and Oklahoma City (p. 01.258). both 
of which have a gd cotton tr. 

Okmulgee, Oklu.. U.H.A., p. 17,000. 

Okolona, t. in Mississippi, U S.A.. Chicksaw co., p. 
4.500. 

Olund, or Oeland, UI. on Calmar Sound, E. cst., 
Sweden, area 633 sq. in., p. 31,200. Chf. t. 
Borg holme, a sea side resort P/.v.). 

Oldbury, urb. dist., mkt. and industrl. t. In Wor- 
cetdersh., Eng., nr. Blnnlngham. p. dbJJlH. 

Old Cartllo, former prov. of Spain, N. i>ortion of 
auet. kingdom of Castile, now divided into San¬ 
tander. Soria, Segovia, Logrono, Avila. Valla¬ 
dolid, Palcucla. und Burgos provs., all of which 
f*ee. 

Oldenburg, state, former grand-duchy, Germans, 
total area, 2,482 h<|. hi.; ugr.. brewing, inanuf.. 
flhlpplng, p. 517,770; cap. O.. c. on J(. Ifuntc, 
linpt. horse fair, grand-ducal palace, p. 29.200. 

Old Flettoo, urb. dist., Hunts, Eng., p. 7,430. 

Old Forge, bor. In iackawanna co., Penn., U.B.A.; 
an Uinulie coal regn.. p. 12.760. 

Oldham, to. t*>r.. cotton rnftg. t. on R. Med lock, 
nr. Manchester, Lines., Eng., p. i40,309. 

Old Man o! Contttou, mtn. N. Lama, Eng., ult. 
2.633 ft. 

Old Meldrum, til. In AL rdecnsli., Scotl., p. 1.110. 

Old Town, c. on Peuobacot it., Maine, U.S.A.; 
industrl., p. 7.300. (regn.. p. 21.650. 

Olean, t. on Alleghany K.. New York, U.S.A.; oil 

Olegglo, /. hi prov. Novara, Italy; industrl., p. 
9.600. 

Olenck, R. Slljeria, flown W. of the Leim, 800 m.. 
to Arctic Ocean. (in., p. 19,500. 

Oleron, French hi. on B. of Biscay, area 69 &i. 

Oihaj, cut. t. in Furu dint., Portugal; tlahorlefl, \>. 
10.360. 
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OUtont R., S. Africa, riaes nr. Heldelbenr In the 
Transvaal, joins the Limpopo in Portujnicae 
t«rr.. and flows to the Atlantic. [p. 9.020 
Ollmia, c . In Pernambuco prov., Brazil; iudustrl., 
Oliva, t. prov. \ alencia, Spain, nr. Alicante: wine 
puwg. dist.. ducal palace, p. 8.070. 

Olivenza, fort. f. nr. the Portuguese frontier. 

Spain; barracks, porcelain works, p. 8.800. 
Olives, Mount of. or Jebel et Tor. hill nr. Jerusalem, 
highest summit 2,672 ft.; Gethsemane la at the 
foot overlooking the Kedron valley. 

Otailtz, c. of Moravia, on an tel. in the March; 
former y one of the eld. fortresses of Austria. 

ty \* brcwinK - eU> * P- -3.100. 
Olney. t. in N Bucks. .Lug.. 11 m. S.E. Northamp¬ 
ton. p. 2.090. 

01,1 0° rt - U.S.S.R. of Finland; area 
67,1.1 < sq. ni.; forest, steppe, and L.. agr. and 
8tock-r?g. p 4 40.000; cap. Petrova vodsk; 
Olonetz t. is situuted in the O. Govt. 11 m. N.E. 
of Leningmd. 

Oloron. mftg. t. on Gave d’Oloron. dep. Basses- 
ryrenees, trance, p. 10.U5U. 

Ols. (.S<*Oels.) 

Olsnitz. (Sf€ Oelsnitz.) 

Olvenu f. nr. Cadiz Spain; thriving tr.. p. 8 , 984 . 
Olympia, a plain of Peloponnesus, Morea. Greece 
on It. hits, where were held the Olympian’ 
KHiucrt; also name of a modem c. of Washington. 
U.S.A.; timber trade, p. 12.000. 

OBmipits (rnod Blrabo), min. Thessaly. Mace- 

\ N - of lli ^ Q-Of Salouicu. alt. 9.753 ft. 
Oliphant, tor. ou Luckawanna K.. Penn.. U 8 A 

nrl!' _j 1 41 ,. m.) of B. Irtish, 

om. it. Siberia in the old govt, of Tomsk, trib. 

Omagh, t. on it stride. Tyrone. N. Ireld.. p. 4 « 30 . 
Oimiha, c. on Missouri It.. Nebraska. U.S A., gt 
tr. and mftg. centre, p. 210 . 500 . 

Oman. ind. staU on S.K. cst. Arabia, under Brit, 
ami trench Rupervlsn., area K 2.000 sq. m . p I 
600,000. agr. und fruit growing. Cap. Muscat ! 

] u- ( ;. 0 f Oman. an arm of the Arabian 
o , lonns tntnuice to Persian (». 

OmtMy. Austr.vI.isUm id., 5u in. by 30 uj.. N. of 
1 imor. 

Ombrono, of Tuscany. Italy, flows to the 
Mts.ilterrailean 05 in.) nr. Groeseto. the auc. 

I mbro. 

Oindurmon. •*. in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on 
K. Nlie, c.pp, Khartum, built bv the Mali.il; 
l.ere Kitchener defeated the Dervishes, led*; 
p. •>0,429. 

Omctcpt. id. in I-alre Nicaragua. Cent. America. 

with volcano. nit. 5.747 ft. 

Omsk, fort. I. \V. Siberia, on the Irtish R.. seat 
or the funner Kilsmu. governor-gen L» bp. of the 
Steppes, great tr.. cathedral, p. 62.000. 

Onate, J. Gulpuzeon, Spain, nr. Bilbao. Industrl.. 
p. t>,»tin, 

Onega, L. of U.S.S.R., 85 m. from L. Ladoga. 


a va 3.7( 5 sq. in., alvi It. of the govts. of 
Clone Us and Archangel, fluwg. 40U in. to the 
G. of Onega, a southern arm of the White 8. 

Onoglm, s/.f. on G. of Genoa, nr. Nice. Italy, 
olive "II tr.. p. 7.1*70. (New Zealand, p. 3 . 260 . 

Onohimga, >>/. ou Munukoa Darb.. nr. Auckland. 

OnPhla, l. nr S> nu-tisc. New York. U.8.A. (20 iu 
by h m.). discharges by K. Oneida c 10 in. long* 
to K. Sunca; Oneida t. Madison co., N. York. 

rinLiVo. ot ^ ° • ? m * fru,u °* L - b- 19,550. 

unwnta, r»f. on >u-queluiuiia It., (Jbwo co.. New 

lurk l .s.A., ry. wagonwk*.. p. 12.000. 

Onon, 5. Sil/ena .aid Mongolia, trib. i3a0 m.) of 
K. Ingodu. 

Onondaga, /.. nr. Syracuse, New York. U.S \ 

6 ill. long bv 1 in. wide. (fi Hi$Q 

Onstwedde. mftg. t. prov. Groningen. Holland, v. 

Ontario, L .. suiLt. of the great lakui of the St 
# W rt'nco Uisln. separating tlie Canadian prov. 
of n. from New \ork. U.S.A., area 6.500 sq. m. 

J lie prov. of o. (formerly called Canada W.. or 
l Pl*er Uanadu) has a total area of 407.202 *9q 
in., great mineral wealth with much fertile land 
pr.Hiu'g. Immense grain en.ps. p. a.mKi.ooo. 
t hief towns loronto (the prov. cap.). Ottawa I 
(the cap. of the Dominion). Hamilton, and 
Ixmdon call of which see). (Spain, p. 12.750. j 

n^?« n r> e,: '»• l "' l . lls|rl - l - i{ CbirLiiio, Vuh-m U. I 

Opehku, mfiK. t. Ja-o co.. Alabama. U.S p 

Lu *- s - E - uI Mau - 
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Ophlr. mfn. Sumatra nr. tie Equator, alt 9.003 

m.’i. k° I ! enln - 46 m- E.N.E. of 

Malacca, nit o,693 ft.; also min*, t. nr. Dunedin. 
£ew Zealand; also gold-tkld dist N.H.W.. nr. 

Oporto, art. of Portugal on R. Douro. second c. In 
the ctry. for commend. Imptc. aud pop. 
L03.981), gt. wine tr.. many manuf., flourish?! 
fisheries, contains tiie royal pal. of Torre de 
Marca. and many fine bldgs, and large 
tastltutns. 

Oppeln, t. on R. Oder. Polish Silesia, former cap. 
of principality, remain* of palace, seat of 
administn. Upper Sile«ia. p. 37.100. 

Oran. 7>orf and d/7>. of Algeria, on G. of Oran, gt 
tx. in wool, wines, oil. nud grain, p. 1.305.051 
(more than a quarter each French and 
bpanlanls). 

Orange, nnc / Vaudu.se dep.. Franco, p. 10,200; 
^ - rl" "'‘'I minim? dist.. N.8.W.. 

(res dl. sub of New Anri; c.). p. 35.700; also 
f. Conn.. U.S.A., p. lfl. 014 . 

• t ; hl . cf of s - Africa, flows 
u..(Kj m.) from B.usutoland to the Atlantic 
Orange Free State, province of the Union of S 
Afnra. area 50.392 sq. m.. exjiorta wool, hides, 
diamonds, etc., p. 028.360 (189.000 being 
whites). [p 3 7 ^q 

Orangeville, t. in Wellington co.. Ontario. Canada! 
Oran enburg. I on It. iiavcl, nr. Potfldain. Pru*s„ 

Orhl ( /in^V . [cathedl., p. 4.230. 

prov.. Tuscany, Italy, 
Ord of Caithness, hill and hdland, ur. Uelemsdale. 
Hootl.. alt. 1.200 ft. 

Ordu. f. on nth. cst. .isla Minor, nr. Kerasund. gd. 

Orebro, or Orebro, z rmr. Sweilen. area 3,526 sa 
m.; p. 21H.397; cap. O. is** Oerobro.) 

Oregon. I>aelflc si. U.S.A.. U*tween Washington 
and California, area 05.607 sq. m.. moun- 
tainoiw aiid timl«or and mini.-prod living, 
fishery and ftsli canning, mftg.. p. 027.0(X); cap. 

^ e L?d lla 0rc ^ ,n £ lq * s,nf ' 11 niftg. centre on 
the \V IllJametU? R.. at the fall*, in Clackmanas 
r ° . within Oregon st., p. 5.770. 

°w t/orr * V S S ll . K. of Smoleimk. area 
1^.040 «q ni.. agr. rind stock-ki«g., n. 2.260 (HK)* 
cnp. Orel, on It. Oka. p. 72.000; the It. Orel' 
Ki'.’rr 1J0 t0 **“ Dtlle l' L ' r ' In the Poltava 

Oreubunr, old prov., U.S.S.K. In the S. Urals, area 
f.T.MiOsq. Ill., rich in minerals, p. 1.7flu.000; caip 
Orenburg (famous for it* hor>e fair* and it* 
idiAwLs knitteil from goat wool), p. 96 , 000 . 

Orense. inland prut'. N.W. Spain, area 2.694 sq. 
m., timber and fruit growg., agr., p. 408 . 693 * 
cap. O.. c. on R. 5ilno. p. 16.200. 

Urfa * fort. f. of I'urkey in Asia, nr. 
Diarbekr; p. 4.000. 

Ortord. fishery t. on It. Ore. Sutfulk, Erur.. nr. 
Iiwwncb; p. 1.350. Orford Ne-vt Li a at. 
promonty.. 2^ in. to the S.K, 

Orta, or Uritana, t. nr. Brindisi, prur. Lix-ce. Italy; 
gd. tr.; p. 9^00. 

Orionte. former trrr. of E. Ecuador. N. of R. 

lUaninon. Inhabited mainly by roving Indians. 
Urihuela. t. In Alicante prov.. on the R. »S.*guni; 
agr. ilirit., Willi silk and other manuf.; p. 
28 . 000 . • * 
Orinoco. II. Venezuela; rises In Partma nitns. and 
*V» WH circuitously L480 in. to the Atlantic opp. 
InniiJail. its trib., the Unssiquiare. connects 
it with the Rio Negro and the Amazon. 

Orissa, div. of the new provinces of Be bar and 
Orissa (<y.r.). India, formerly a Hindu kingdom, 
fell later under Mogul and Mahratta rule, and 
then under British domlnaticm in 1803. 

Onstuno, f. on It. Tirt*o, Cogliaria, ?>ardinia; 
cathedl.; p. 7.360. 

Orizaba, l. In Vera Cruz prov., Mexico; p. 41.000; 
giKKi tr. Near Ls the slumbering volcano, sanio 
name. alt. 17.380 ft. 

Orkhoa. Ii. Mongolia, trib. <3lu m.) of R. Selenga. 
Orkney, c^. of Scotl.. fonm-il of an insular gn» In 
the N. Sea. 68 tels. In all. 29 being luhabitird; 
total area. abt. 300 sq. m.; p. 22.075. largest 
LI. Pomona or Mainland. Kirkwall m.r.) cap 
Orlando, industrl. c. Florida, U.S.A.. in Oraiigo 
co.; p. 29,OIK). 

Orleannals, old prop. France, corro ponding 
mainly to pres. deps. of Loire-et-Cher, Lure-et- - 
ljjlrv. aud LoireL 
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Orleans, c. on R. Loire, Lolret dep.. Prance: and 
cap. Orteannals; gt. trade in wine, brandy, 
wool, blanket*, etc.; hdqr*. army corps; grand 
cathedl.; university; p. 69.048. 

Orleans, Isle of, in St. Lawrence IL, nr. Quebec. 
Canada; area 70 sq. m. ip. 14.600. 

Ormesby, indust. t. nr. Middlesbrough., Eng. ; 

Orme’s Head, Great and Little, promontories on 
cst. Carnarvon. N. Wales. 85 m. W. of Liveri>ool. 

Ormskirk, urb. (list .. silk and cotton mftg. f. 
Lancash., Eng.; p. 17.121. 

Ormuz, Ul. and strait at entree, to Persian Gulf; 
ruined medieval c. on tel. 

Orae, dep. Nonnandy. France: area 2.372 sq. m.; 
agr., dairying, stock-keeping, fruit-growing; 
p. 274.814. Cap. Alcncon (q.v.). 

Orontes, H. of N. Syria; llows 200 m. past Antioch 
to the Mediterranean. 

Oroshaza, mkt. t. Hungary, in Szegedin; in agr. 
and plg-keepg. dint.; p. 29.780. 

Orotava, t , in Teneriife, Canary Isis.; gd. tr.; 
P. 8.070. 

Orrell, urb. disi.. Lancs.. Eng., p. 6.951. 

Orsha, t. on R. Dnieper, old Moghilevgovt.U.S.S.B.; 
mkt. for grain and timl>er; p. 15.620. 

Orsk, t. on R. Ural. U.S.S.R., in prairie and 
stock-raising dlst.; tanneries and tallow 
factories; p. 16.770. 

Orsova, mkt. t. on R. Danube, Hungary, nr. the 
Iron-Gates Pass, r>. 5.700. 

Orta, L. of Italy. W. of Logo Maggiore. area 7 
sq. m.; also t. in Foggla prow; on shore of L. 
Orta. p. 7.122. 

Orthez, t. on the Gave du Pau, dep. Basscs- 
Pyr6n6es. France; mnnuf.; p. 7.040. 

Ortiz, t. In Guarico at., Venezuela; good tr.; p. 

^ 0.050. I in the Tirol, alt. 12,811 ft. 

Ortler Spitz, mtn. 10 m. S. of Glarus; the loftiest 

Ortona, mftg. 1. on the Adriatic, prov. Chieti, 
Italy; cap. of anc. Frentani. p. 15.780. 

Oruro, dep. Bolivia. E. of Peru; area 20.057 sq. 
m.; p. 140.HU0 (three-fourths Indians); cap. 
O., t.. p. 4u.r>oo. 

Orvleto. t. in Umbria, Italy, prov. Perugia, on R. 
Puglia; cathedral. Etruscan antiquities; p. 
(communal) 18.790. 

Orwell, R. .Suffolk. Eng., estuary of R. Glpplng. 
runs from Ipswich to Harwich. 

Osaka, large spt. c. and commercial centre, 
llonshlu M.. Japan; great tr. and Impt. silk, 
tea. and other industries; Shinto and Buddhist 
temples; p. 1.252.972 

Osborne, Isle of Wight, former marine English 
royal res,, now Corivalcu. Home for Army and 
Navy OUlcers nr. Cowca. (7.960. 

Oicnrshnmn, #pf. on Cahnar Sound. Sweden. p. 

Osceola Mills, bur. Clearfield co., Penn.. U.S.A., p. 
8.824. land machine factories; p. 11.720. 

Oschatz, t. on It. Dollnltg, fxdpslc. Saxony; Migur 

Oscherleben. t. nr. Magdeburg. Baxony; lignite 
mines, various maimf.; p. 15.34(1. 

Osero. coast f. on Adriatic. Chorno JhI.. Jugo¬ 
slavia; p.2,890. (tr.; p.41.000. 

Osh. f. Fergana govt., E. Turkestan; large china 

Oshima, group of 3 hiii. Japanese Isis., 8. of 
Klu-Shiu. 

Oaiikosh, c. on Fox R.. Wisconsin. U.8.A.; 
extensive manuf.: p. 40.800. (p. 7.600. 

Oshmuneyn, vtl. In Egypt W. of It. Nile. tr. centre. 

Oshtaskov. t. on L. Kollger. U.S.S.R., tannery and 
liooUmakg. centre, p. 11,760. 

Oskaloosa. c. of Mahaska co., Iowa, U.S.A., in agr., 
and colJy. regn.. p. 9.427. 

Oslo. (.S 'ee Christiania.) 

Oxruibruck, t. Prussia, cath., many manuf., p. 
85.017. 

Oftsa, triln. Thessaly. N. of Vale of Ternplo and 
Olympus, ult. 0,194 ft. (Eng., p. 14.H3S. 

Ougstt. mun. /xat. nr. Wakefield, W.lt. Vorksh.. 

Owining, t. Westchester co.. New York. U.8.A., on 
Hudson it. (fonncrly blng-bing), has famous 
prison, p. 16.700. 

Oitend, §pt. and pop. pi, Belgium, mis. route 
betwn. Britain and cont. of Europe, p. 48,073. 

Chi ter ode, (. at ford of liartz mtns., nr. Gottingen. 
Hanover, metal arid textile Indus!., p. 7.350; 
also t. on L. Drewenz, K. Pm*.*.. old Teutonic 
castle, paper factories, agr. and Umber tr., p. 
16,860. 

Oftcnrund, t. In J&intland. Hweden. on Ktorr L., In¬ 
dustrl.. p. 13.405. 

Ostia, anc. pari on It. Tiber t. c. of Rome, Italy, 
marshy situate., archicological remains. 


Ostiglla, f. nr. Mantua, on R. Po. Italy. Industrl.. p. 
8,400. 

Ostrava, t. on R. Ostrawitza. Oecho-Slovakia, 
colly, and ironwks. dLst.. p. 41.929; also t.. 
opposite the latter, in Silesia, in coalheld. p. 
22.020. (p. 16.870. 

Ostrog, f. in Ukraine, on R. Goryn, leather-tanning, 

OstTogojhsk. /. on the Pikhaya Sosna.old Vcmnezh 
govt., U.S.S.R., tallow and cattle tr.. tanneries, 
etc., p. 22,750. (wke.. p. 13,350. 

Ostrov, t. in Poland, govt. T,omza. agr. machy. 

Ostrowo, t. nr. Posen. Prussia, manuf.. p. 10.730. 

Ostuni, f. nr. Brindisi, prov. Lecce. Italy, manuf. 
ami tr.. p. 20 . 860 . 

Osuna, /. in Seville prov., Spain, commercl., 
P. 20.100. (Lancs., Eng.; p. 14J221. 

Oswaldtwlstle, urb. dist., mftg. f. nr. Blackliurn. 

Oswego, industI. c. New York. U.S.A.. on L. 
Ontario; foundries and factories; p. 22.500; 
also t. on Neosho R., Kansas. U.8.A., p. 4,020. 

Oswestry, mini. bor.. mkt. 1 . Shroi»sh., Eng.; ry. 
centre, cattle; p. 9.754. 

Otago, prov. dist. New Zealand, South I.; area 
25.312 sq. m., p. 109.027; mtnnu*.. afforested, 
rich in gold; cap. Dunedin P/.t\). 

Otaheite, or Tahiti, largest of the Society hsls., 
French possn. in Eastern Archipelago; area 
412 sq. in.; cap. Papeete. 

Otchakov, t. on It. Dnieper. Ukraine; industrl.; 
p. 7.840. 

Otley, urb. did., l. on R. Wharfe. W.R. York*. 
Eng.; mchy.. paper, and priming work*, 
tanneries, etc.; p. 11 , 020 . 

Otranto, flshg. f. 8. Italy, on Strait O. ‘entrance to 
the Adriatic l>ctween Albania and Italy), p. 
3.120. Once a flourishing e.. cathedral and line 
mosaic pavement. Ixtco prov. was formerly 
known a* Term dl Otranto. Ill rn. wide. 

Otsego, L. in O. co.. New York. U.S.A., 9 in. long. 

Otsu, f. In Oml prov., Yeso 1st., Japan; busy tr.; 
P. 43.550. (resldl. and industrl.; p.21.120. 

Ottaiano, l. nr. Naples, at foot of Mt. Vesuvius; 

Ottawa, H. of Canada (trl»>. of St. Lawrence. 730 
m. long); also c. of Qirlcton co.. Ontario, cap. 
of the Dominion; splendid govt, bldg*., grant 
timber and other Industrie* and tr.; p. 107,137; 
also c. at mouth of Fox R.. llllnoLs, U.S.A.; 
manuf.; p. 15.500; also c. on Osngo R.. 
Kansan. U.S.A.; ry. work*; p 9.600. 

Ottorbum. ril. on 1C. Rede. Northuinlwrld., Eng.; 
here In 1388 was fought the famous buttle of 
Chevy Chase. 

Ottery St. Mary, urb. did., mkt. 1. on It. Otter, 
Devon. Eng . nr. Exeter, p. 3,713. 

Ottoman Empire. (See Turkey.) 

Ottumwa, r. on Das Moines K . Iowa. U.S.A.; in 
rnfdst of gt. coalfield; p. 28.500. 

Otway. C., 8.W. extremity of \ ictoria. 

Ouachita, or Washita, R., Arkansas. U.S.A., trlb. 
(550 m.) of Red IC. (centra; p. 8.200. 

Ouargla, or Wargla, t. In Algerian .Sahara; tr. 

Oudenarde. t. Belgium; textile factories, beautiful 
town hall; battle here, the Allies defeated the 
French In 1708. 

Oudb. (See United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.) 

Oudtshoorn, t HI. C. of Good Hope, S. Africa, on 
OllfantH It., p. 11,000 <5.500 whites). 

Ougree, t. on R. Meuse, nr. /.kgc. Belgium. 
Industrl. <tn cx>||y. dint.); [>. 15.050. 

Oulllns, t. nr. L)ou*. dep. Rhone, France; manuf.; 
p. 9,370. 

Oulton Broad, L. nr. I>owc*toft. Suffolk. Eng. 

Oundle, urb. dirt., mkt. f. on it. Neil. Nortliant*, 
Eng., p. 2,001. 

Ouro Preto, t. former cap. of Minas Gcrocs prov., 
Brazil, nr. gold-mine-, p. 02,000. 

Ourthe, 11. Belgium, trlb. (90 in.) of H. Meuse. 

Ouse, or Great Ouso, !(., Eng., flow* (166 m.) te 
the Wash; alno R of Sussex, flown (30 rn.) to 
Eng. Channel at Ncwhaten; also 1C. of York*, 
formed by K.'h Swale and l re. Mow* past York 
and Coole to Hum 1 st estuary (130 hi.). 

Ovomboland, dUd. tit. Nanmquahin-I. 8. Africa. 

Ovar. t. on lagoon Avclro, Portugal. 21 rn. 8. of 
()|»orto; gn>w* onions and other vegetable*; 
fishery; p. 13.460. (Eng ' p.8.200. 

Ovenden. Industrl. t. nr, Halifax, W.lt. York*, 

Over. f. nr. Middlcwich. dies., Eng.; manuf.; p. 
0,460. 

Ovor Darwen. (See Darwen.) 

Overton, t. nr. It. Dee, Flint*!).. N. Wales; p. 1,220. 

Overyuel. Dutch pro*. Luderg. on Zuyder Zee; 
area 1.201 *q. in.; p. 437,320; cap. Zwolle. 
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Oviedo, maritime pror. N. Spain: area 4.205 sq. 
m., p. 717.723; ngr., fruit, sardine and other 
fisheries; cap. O., t. on K. Nalon; gt . mkt.; 
p. 55.400. Gothic cathedl. (7.750 

Owatonna, i lu Spelle co.. Minnesota. U.S.A.. p.’ 
Owensborough, c. on Ohio It. (cap. Davies co.). 

ICentucky. U.S.A.; tobacco factories, p. 23.250. 
Owen Sound, port on Geonrian B., Grey co.. 

(Ontario. Can.; good tr. and manuf.; p. 12.100. 
Owen Stanley, mtn. Brit. New Guinea, alt. 
13,205 ft. 

Owosso. c. on Shiawassee It.. Michigan. U.S.A.; 

UniUr tr.; p. 14.700. ((350 m.) to Snake B. 

Owyhee. It. Nevada and Oregon. U.S.A.. flows 
Oxenhope, tirft. dist.. industri. t. nr. Keighley. W It 
Yorks. Eng., p. 2,276. 

Oxford, co. (S. Midland) Eng.; area 750 bo. m., p. 
209/)W. mainly agr.; cap. O.. co. tor., c. 
between It. b Cherwell and Thames. Famous 
eeat of learning; university and many fine 
colleges; p. 80.610; also am), t.'s In New Jersey 
U.S.A., and Ashley co.. New Zealand. 

Oxus, U. Asia. {See Amn Daria.) 

Oya, t. In W. Africa, cap. Yoruba ctry.; Ri.tr. 
centre. 

Oyxter Bay. fav. cst. resort . Lour Th!.. 30 m. E. 

New \ork, U.S.A. (Wales, p. 0.100. 

Qystennonth, par. nr. Swansea. Glamorgan* h., 
Ozor Roo, mfu. t. nr. Warsaw, Poland, p. 11.520. 
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Paar, 7t. Bavaria, trib. (70 m.) of It. Danube. 
Paanleburg, on Modder It.. Orange Free State. S. 
Africa; hen* Cronjc and his Boer command 6ur- 
rendered to Lord Robert*. 27th Feb., 1000. 
Paarl, t. and Hummer rest. C. of cJood Hope. S. 

Africa. 34 in. E. of Capetown, p. 5.700. 
Pabianlze, or Pabianlco, mftg. f. In Petrikau govt.. 

Poland; In forest hunting dist.; p. 20.000 
Pacajes, t. ]ji Pnz dtp.. Bolivia, nmnuf.. p. 11.550. 
Paceco, t. nr. J mpanl, Italy; ludustrl., p. 7.020. 
Pachlno, /. nr. Cape Pasmro. Sjnuiwe, Sicily; 

grape growg.. basket-inkg.. and fishg.. p. 11 . 070 . 
Pachuca, f. in Ilidalgo st.. Mexico, nr. productive 
fiber mines, p. 57.000. 

Pacific Ocean, largest of the world's water dirisvs.. 
stretching !*ctwn. America. Asia, and Australia, 
and communicating in the N. by Behring Strait 
<3« in. wide only) with the Arctic and renchg. 
8. to the Antarctic circle. 0.000 in.; greatest 
*idfh Jo.ooo m. at the Equator. The mean 
depth of the Pacific pn>j>er within the limits 
mentioned, a- estimated hy Murray, is 2.475 
fathoms. The greatest known depth Is at a 
point between Hawaii and the Philippines, 
where a Bounding of 5.209 fathoms, or about (\ 
miles, has U*en taken by a U.S.A. telegraph 
surveying ship. 

Padang, frit? rpt. t. Sumatra, cap. of Dutch govt. 

of W. cut. of the I>1.. p. 17.500. 

Paddington, mcf. Our. of W. London. Eng.; resldl. 
and Industrl., p. J44J60. 

Paderborn,/. nr. Dortmund. Westphalia; printing 
and brewg. lmlastr., cattle, coni and wool tr., 
mini, springs, cathedl.; p. 2A.770. 

Padermo, (. nr. Monza. Milan, Italy; Imlustrl.. 
P. M50. 

PadJham, urb. did., mftg. t. nr. Burnley. 

Lancs. Eng., p. JJ.622. 

Pcglron, t. on It. I 'lb. Corunna prov., Spain; 
gniln, grapes, and fruit -growing dlst.. textile 
inaimf., mined cathedl.. p. 7.450. 

Tadstow, orb flirt., npt. f. on It. Uamcl. nr. Bodmin, 
Cornwall. Eng., p. 1.H29. 

Padua, fort. f. nr. Venice. in Padua prov.. Italy; 
university and many tine bldgs., flourishg 
Industries, p. 105,134 ; (of prov.) 550.048. 
Paducah, c. on the Ohio it.. McCracken co.. 
Kentucky. L S.A.; tobacco factories and large 
lr.; p. 2-4.735. 

n aduia, /. nr. Salerno. Italy; imlustrl.. p. 9,350. 
Facsana, t . on It. Eo. nr. Vuluzzo, Italy; manuf., 
p. 8,350. 

Fogonl, t. nr. Salerno, Campania. Italy; cotton 
mills, mn.-aronl factories; p. 13.570. 
laganlca. industrl. t. nr. Aquila. Italy; p. fi.370 
Dalmatia, off Croatian cst. in the 
Adriatic; 37 m. Jong; p. 0.720. 

Paflang, one of the Federated States of the Malar 
I enln.. under Brit. Influence; p. 118.7U3; can. 

Paignton, urb. dist., cst. t. on Tor B., Devou. 


Palnesvllle, ril. on Grand R.. Lake co.. Ohio: In- 
dustrl.; p. 13.300. 

Paisley, port and mft«. t. on White Cart R„ 
_ "« n f rew8 h.. Scotl.; anc. nbbey; p. 120.268. 
Pakhoi. treaty pt. in Kwanjrtuns prov., China; 

dry Ash export; p. 20 , 000 . 

Pakpattan, t. nr. R. SuUeJ: Montgomery dlst.. 

Punjab. India; gd. tr.; p. 7.350. 

Paks, t on R. Danube, nr. Buda. Hungary; 
ma nuf.; p. 12.250. 

Palseocrystic 8.. Ice-region extending for 1.200 m. 

round tbe N. Pole. [0.910 

Palafurgel. t. In Geroua prov.. Spain; manuf.'; p! 
Palais, Lo, t. on Belle Iel. off Brittany cst.. France; 
p. 4,840. 

Palaja. t. nr. Pisa. Italr; manuf. and trade; 

P. 10.850. 

Palakollu. t. Godavari dlst.. Madras, India; gd. 

tr.; P.8.250. 

Palamkotta, t. In Tlnnevelly dlst.. Madras. India, 
on Tnmbrapaml It. opp. Tlnnevelly t.; olllcJal 
hdqrs.. gd. tr.; p. 20.020. 

Palanka, 3 Danublnn rils. of Hungary (Neu. Alt, 
and Deutsch P.) 12 rn. S.W. of Bacs; industrl.; 
1 >. 9.500 collectively. * 

Palanpur, nat. s 1 . Gujarat div.. Bomlmy. India; 
area 3.177 nq. m., has Buttered Bevertly from 
plague and famine; p. 224.000. P. t.. tho 
resld. of the Dlwan (of Afghan descent), is a 
rlwy. t. with 18.000 Inbabs. 

Polar, It. 8. India flowing (230 m.) from Mysore 
to the sea. 

Palatinate. {See Bavaria.) 

Palawan, iff. of the Philippine grp., lying towards 
Borneo, area 4.570 sq. in., p. 51,000. 

Palazzo, t. nr. Meltt, Potenza prov., Italy; In- 
dustrl.. p. 8.010. 

Paiazzolo, t. nr. Noto. Syracuse prov., Sicily, on 
Bite of anc. Acne; many antiquities, p. 12 260. 
Palembang, f. on Musi K., Sumatra; cap. p. 
resldcy.. p. 55.000. Tho Dutch res. of P. 
oom*sj»onds to the old kingdoms of P. and 
Jambl. 

Palencla, Inld. prov. Spain; partly fertile plain, 
partly wooded and mtnou*., area 3.258 flq. m., 

P. 195.5firt; cap. P.. on It. Carrion, old local 
industries. I»arnicks. p. 18.220. 

Palenque, rtf. In Chiapas st., Mexico, nr. extensive 
and magnif. palace and temple mins. 

Palermo, srt. c. and cap. of former kingdom Sicily, 
on N. const of Is!; many l>eautiful square*, 
pub. bldgs., and promenades, extensive tr.. 
fisheries and nmnuf. (silk. etc ), cathedral. 
Nonnnn-Sanicenic. p. 345.H9); (prov.) 804.581. 
Palestine. Phillstia, or The Holy Land, the nnc. 
country of the Jews, south, portn. of Syria 
l*twn. the Metlltermiiean and the Lebanon and 
Anti-Leti&nou s. and N.. and the Dead Sea 
and the Desert of Syria and Arabia W. and E.; 
arv* under Brit, mamlate 9,000 sq. in., p. 
770.000; chf. c. Jerusalem Uj.v.). 

Palestine, mftg. t. In Texas. U.S.A., cap. Anderson 
co.: agr. and forest regn.. p. 11.450. 

Palestrina, f. nr. Home. Italy; the anc. Pmneste. 

cathedral, p. 0.040. Itrade centre*, p. 45.000. 
Palghat, /. Malabar dlst., Madras. India; busy 
J Pali tana, cap. P. st.. Kathiawar. India; a city of 
Jain temples inhabited by priests and their 
servants. 

Palk's Bay and Strait, out/ and chanl. betwn. 

( c) Ion and 8. India, ami of the Indian O. 

Palma, fort. t. on the .Sparflsh LI. of Majorca, 
largest of Balearic gn».; fine pub. bldgs., gt. 
tr. In wine, silk. etc., also Impt. manuf., p. 
08,120; also f. nr. Noia, C^userta prov., Italy. 

P. *.020; also t. nr. Girgcnti. Sicily, imlustrl.. 
p. 13.750; aLo t. in Huelva prov., 8. Spain. 

P. 6,500. 

. Palma, San Miguel de, one of the Canary Isles, 
area 333 flq. in.; traversed by mtn. range, p. 

4 3.000; cap. Santa Crux de la Palma. 

Palmas, Cape, prom, on coast Lil>erJa. West Africa. 
Palmas, Las. c. on N. cst. Grand Canary. Canary 
Isles; cathedral, good shipping and local tr.; 


P. 70.233. 


10.950. 


Palmella, f. nr. Lisbon. Portugal; lndustrl.;"p! 

Palm Beach, t. in Florida, American winter 
resort, p. 20.(X>0. 

Palmerston, 6»tr?i5Aip nr. Dunedin, New Zealand. 
P. (dlst.) 1.850; also t. (North P.) nr. Welling¬ 
ton. New Zealand, p. 10,885; also apt. on Port 
Darwin. N. Australia, p. 1.250; also L co- 
Perth. Ontario. Canada, p. 1,700. 
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Palm!, t . In Reggio prov., Calabria. Italy; olive 
oil. tunny fish. etc.; p. 16.750. 

Palmyra (anc. Tadmor). c. (ruined) in Syrian 
desert, 120 m. N.E. of Damascus, extensive 
remains; also vil. Wayne co.. New York. U.S.A.. 
P. 4.000; also t. Marion co.. Missouri. U.S.A., 
p. 5.000; also Lagoon islet of Polynesia iBrit.) 
N.W. of Christmas Isld. 

Palni Hills, range between E. and W. Ghats. S. 
Deccan. India; highest peak 7,050 ft. 

Palo, c. nr. Bari. Italy; Jndustrl.; p. 11.760. 

Palo Alto, 1. in Santa Clara co., California. U.S.A.. 
p. 13.700. Here was fought first battle of war 
between Mexico and U.3.A. in 1846. 

Palos. spt. on Rio Tinto, Iluelva prov.. S. Spain, p. 
1.650; Columbus voyaged hence in 1492. 

Palouse, R. of Idaho and Washington, U.S.A., 
trib. (220 m.) of Snake R. 

or Tambro, remarkable ring-shaped lake of 
Tibet (nearly 30 in. long). 50 m. S.W. of Lhassa. 

Palwal, trading t. Punjab. India, p. 12.570. 

Pambula, t. in Auckland co.. N.S.W.. nr. the 
Pacific coast, p. 2.350. (manuf.; p. 10.160. 

Painters, f. on R. Ari6ge. nr. Foix. France; iron 

Pamirs, great plateau from which the prin. intn. 
chains of Asia diverge, alt. 13.600 ft. Often 
called 44 the roof of the world," it lies on the 
borders of the U.S.S.K.. Chinese, and Brit. 
Indian territories. N.E. of Afghanistan. W. of 
East Turkestan, and S. of a great portion of 
Asiatic Russia. 

Pamlico Sound, ami of the Atlantic, on E. coast of 
N. Carolina. 75 m. by 25 in. 

Pampa, Urr. in centre of Argentina; area 50,320 
s/l. ni.. p. (est.) 179.570; stock-rearing; cap. 
Santa Rosa. 

Pampas, great open grassy plains In S. Anier.. 
stretching from the Andes to the Atlantic, and 
from Tierra del Fuego to El Gran Chaco; 
Pampas del Sacramento Is the specific name 
of the plain* of Peru traversed by the Ueayale it. 

Pampeluna, or Pamplona, c. on the K. Arga. N. 
Spain, nr. the French frontier; was cap. of the 
anc. kingdom of Navarre. Fortified, cathedral; 
p. 29.315. Thriving textile industries. 

Pamplona. t. in Santander st.. Colombia; p. 10.720. 

Pana, c. Christian co.. Illinois. U.S.A., p. 5.760. 

Panama, fonnerly a dep. of Colombia. S. America. 
l>ut since 1903 a republic. Has an area of abt. 
32,360 h/j. in. and a p. (excluding the Canal 
rone) 442.000. P. cap. c. Is at the upivr end of 
the Panama G. # and 3 in. from the Pacific 
terminus of the Panama railway and canal 
*orks and dock; gd. export tr. In hides, i*?url- 
fihells. etc.; p. 62.000. The length of the 
canal works across the Isthmus of P. from P. 
to Aspinwall or Colon Is 46 in. The Isthmus 
(fonnerly called the I. of Darien) connects N. 
and rt. America, and is the narrowest land neck 
between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Panaro. li. of Italy, till). (75 in.) of It. Po. 

Panay, isl. of the Philippine grp.. K.K. of Mindoro; 
area 4.448 s«j. in., contains Iloilo, total p. over 
1.000,000. 

Pancsova, /. fort , on R. Tomes. Rumania, nr. Bel¬ 
grade; manuf.. p. 18.860. Here (he Austrians 
defeated the Turks in 1739. and the Austrians 
the Hgngurians In 1849. 

Pandharpur. t. Bombay. India, on R. Bhlina; 
Temple of Vishnu, the most frequented place of 
Pilgrimage In the Deccan, p. 22,000. 

Panhandle, popular name for projecting dlsts. N. 
of W. Virginia. N.W. Texas, and Idaho. U S.A. 

Panipat, t. Knriml dist., Punjab. India. nr. old 
bank of R. Jumna; tr. and military centre, p. 
29.100. 

Pan Leg, or Panteague, urb. dist.. in iron and colly, 
dist., Mownouthsh., Eng., nr. Polity pool. p. 

11 . 

Panteliarta, volcanic isl. In Mediterranean; 
belongs to prov. Trapani. HJclly; area 58 so. 
in., p. 8.750; clif. t. P.. on N.W. cat., p. 3.600. 

Pantin, t. of H. Denis, dep. Seine, Just outside the 
fortlfns. of Paris. France; lndustrl. dist.. p. 
33.370. (and wine growg. dist.. p. 13.700. 

Panton, f. In prov. Eugo. Hpaiu. in nt no us., agr., 

Paoia, cst. c. nr. Cot»enza, Italy; oil and wine tr., 
p. 9.460; uU) mftg. c. # NlarnJ co., Kansas. 
U.8.A.; p. 3.800. 

Pao-ting, one of the chief cs. of Pe-chl-ll prov., 
China, on the JC. Yung-ting; gt. tr.. p. 120 . 000 . 

Papa, rnfUr. t . In Vcnzprem co., Hungary, nr. 
Pittsburg* P. 10,770. 
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Papasqniaro, t. Durango st.. Mexico; Impt. tr.. p. 
8.750. 

Papeete, French f. on cst. of Otahelte (or Tahiti) 
tel., in the Society grp., p. 3.700. 

Papenburg, t. nr. R. Ems, Hanover, Pruas.; good 
canal tr. and shipbldg. Industry, p. 8,300. 

Paps o! Jura, grp. of three mtns. on Jura Isl 
Scot!.. highest pk. 2.566 ft. 

Papua. (See New Guinea.) 

Para, estuary of Its. Amazon and Tocantins. N F. 
Brazil. 200 m. long, and 40 in. wide at entree 
to Atlantic. 

Para* or Grao Pam, pror. Brazil, traversed by the 
Ix>wer Aiimzon R.. and lmnlerg. on Guiana, and 
the Atlantic, area 443.798 sq. m.. p. 992.290; 
also a 8pt. on the Para. cap. of prov., centre of 
river tr. of the Amazon system; txi*>rts rubber, 
balsam, hides, etc., p. 225.000. 

Paraguay, R. S. America. Mows 1.600 rn. from 
Brazil to the Parana, nr. Corrientes. forming 
Pt. of E. bdy. of Bolivia, and W. bdy. ot 
Paraguay. 

Paraguay, rrpub. S. America, lying mainly betwn. 
the Paraguay and Panina R.’s and Ixmnded by 
the Argentine. Bolivia, ami Brazil, area 174.204 
8Q. m., p. 836.200 (Incldg. 45.000 Indians of 
the Chaco). Climate tropical, vegetatn. luxuri¬ 
ant; Industries: fruit-growing, cat tie-rearing 
prepn. of Paraguayan tea (mate), tolwicco- 
Plantlng. timber-cutting, etc. Cap. Asuncion. 

Parahiba. R Brazil (200 in.), flows to Atlantic in 
State of P.. area 28.816 so. in., p. 785.314. 
Cap. 1\. t. nr. inth. of R. P.. p. 26.000; ak) 
R. rising In SAo Paulo st., Bnizil. and flowing 
658 m. Iietwn. Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geroes 
to the Atlantic N.E. of Ido de J. 

Paramaribo, spt. on It. Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 
active tr. and industries, p. 45.000. 

ParanA, R. S. America (2.000 in.), flows from Brazil 
through Paraguay and Argentina (o join the 
Cruguay and form the cst. of Ixi Plata. Also 
prov. Brazil, betwn. R. P. and the Atlantic, 
area 93.269 8<j. in., p. 674. 1 13. Cap. Curititwi; 
also t. on R. p. In Argentine. Entrc Rols st.. 
P. 37.250, active tr. 

Paranagua, spt. ParanA prov., Brazil, exports 
Paniguay ten. etc., p. 9.010. 

Paranahyba, R. Brazil, prov. Govaz, flows 500 in. 
W. to Join the Curamba; l»oth aflluent.s of the 
ParanA; also another It. of Bnizil. flowing 
(830 in.) to the Atlantic, at the port of San Luis 
de Paranahyba. In prov. Piauhy. p. of t. 14.750. 

Parapara. t. In Guarleo st.. Venezuela, nr. Ortiz. 

P. 9.770. 

Poratl, spt. Itio Janeiro prov.. Brazil; gd. tr.. p. 
13.200. 

Parchim, t. on It. Ell>e. Mecklcnbnrg-Schwcrin. 
Gonuy., mini, spring; blrfhpl. of Field-Marshal 
Mult ke. p. 10.840. (old chAteau, i>. 25.171. 

Pardubltz, t. on It. Kll>e, Bohemia, nr. KonlggrAtz. 

Parenzo, cst. t. nr. Itovlgno. I .stria, I tidy, tlshg. and 
shipbldg.. mullM-rry plantains.. p. 10.270. 

Parla Klmedi. f. Gangam dist.. Madras. India, res. 
of raja, college, gd. tr.. p. 22 , 000 . 

Parlma, Sierra, min. range, S. Venezuela, highest 
Pt.. abt. 10.000 ft. 

Pariz, c.. cap. of French Repub. on It. Sclnf. 
enclosed within fnrtlficn.s. 22 in. long and 
Includg. an area of 30 s«j. in. Contains Home 
of the finest bldgs. In Hie world, and lias many 
splendid Imulewird*. open spaces. and monu¬ 
ments. while for art, literary and Hclentifio 
collect ions Oh renown Is universal. It h in¬ 
dustries. wealth and commerce are enormous; 
p. 2,906.472. In 1871 captured by the German 
army, after a 4 4 months’ siege, wince which 
period the fort I fie on. have Ixx-n rendered the 
most extensive in existence. 

Parlj, c. In cotton and grain (list., Lamar co., 

'Iexon. U.S.A.. p. 15.760; also c. In agr. re*gji., 
Edgar co.. Illinois. CSV., p. 6.850; also c. cap. 
Bourbon co., Kentucky. C.S.A . p. 6.200; alto 
4 0*10 ^* run ^ co., Ontario, Can., p. 

Parkersburg, c. on Ohio K.. Wood co.. W. Virginia. 
U.8.A.. manuf. centre in oil and nat. gas regn. 
Ironworks, p. 30.000. 

Parkgate. {Sec Weston aud Porkgate.) 

Park Gate, induatr. sub. of Rotherham. W R 
Yorks, Eng. (IndustJ 

Parkhead. E. sub. Glasgow. Bcotl.. residl. and 

Park Range, dm. of the Itocky mtns., Colorudo, 
U.8.A., mt. Lincoln, alt. 14,297 ft. 
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Parma, pror. Emilia. Italr. area 1.253 sq. m . p 
340 050. cap. Parma, t. between the Apennines 
and the K. Po. flourishing, tr.. felt hat and other 
factories, university, cathedl., and other line 
lxiits., p. 54.534. 

Parnassus, nUn. ridge In Greece. 83 m. N W of 
Athens, nr the ancient Deli.hi. the modem 
I.inkhiira, highest summit. I.icoreia. alt. 8.068 ft. 
Paros, i rl. In Grecian Arch.. 5 m. W. of Naxos, area 
63 aq. m.. p. 8.020. cap. Para. 

Parramatta, L on P. R., Cumberland co.. N.8.W.. 
not ill for orchil?. and orangeries. oldest t. in 
Australia, p 12.630. (tr.. p. 10.7(10. 

Parraa, f nr. Mnpiml. Durango st.. Mexico. gd. 
Parrot. It. Dorset and Somerset. Eng.. flows (35 in.) 

to Brwtol Channel, nr. Bridgwater. 

Parry Cape, on Arctic cst.. N. America. Parry Ish., 

HT; I','. A r ! ic !*■■ N " f Mclvllle Sound. Inclmlg. 
Melville Isl.. Bathurst Ish. Prince Patrick Jsl. 
etc., I anry Sound, t. on Georgian B.. Ontario. 
Can., p. 2.400. 

Parsons t. nr Fort Scoff, in relieffc ro.. Kansas 

1 4 - A** cc * ntre in rich farm*. dist.. p. 

14, <00. 

Parsonrtown. King s on.. I F.S. <S»: Birr.) 
Partabgarh. or Pertabgarh. nat. si. in ltajputana 
Agency. India, urea U5tf 8-|. m.. p. 51.000. cap.' 

1 .. t. on nvy.. p. I,3.>0. (Palermo, p. 15.120. 
Partanna, industrl. (. in Trepan! prov.. Sicily, nr. 
Parthenay. f. nr Nlcrt. Jkux-Sevres. France, on 
prumontr. overlnokg. the Thouet. anct. rani- 
WrtH uud intcr^tg. old Uig*. woollen Induct., 

Partick. n.fu\ wh. of Glasgow, Sooth, ha? 

flourish^, * |\d»'*ide *hip-bldg. yards 
Paxtiiiico. mftg. and tr. t. nr. Palermo. Sidly. p. 

*>3.020. (Lng ; ft i auo 

Purton. *rt. adjng. Whitehaven. Cumberland! 
Parvatipur. ( Mudra?. India; pi. tr.; p. 10 . 270 . 
Parys Mtn., At// in .N.h. Anglesey. Wales; copper 
mines. 

Pasadena, r. I.oi Angtlc? co.. California. T.S.A . 
iu fruit -gr* iv. *. ugh.. ba?e of San Gabriel M:n? ; 
p. »il.loo. 

Poscani. r in Suclava did.. Moldavia. Rumania; 
InduMrl.; p. '•.»V20. 

Pasco, t»r Ccrro do Pasco, t. in famou? allver mlnff 
dish, Jumn dip., Peru; situated 11 . 2*0 ft 
hi*>ve Rea*level, p. 10.350. 

Fus-do-Calals. French name of strut of Dover* 
ulo maritime dept.. N. Fraintr; area 2.Oort s«i! , 
Dl • a ^ r * and coal held dDt*.; p. lHU, 0 rt 7 * 
cap. A rra?. ' | 

Pose walk, old mftg. f. nr. Stettin. Pomerania. 
ITuv*.; p. lo.p.M). 

Pasig, t on i*. it. I.u/on. Philippine Inis.; com- 
niervl. centre *»f the lake rvgn.; p. 2 1 MOO 
Pusman. 1st. nr. Zara. in the Adriatic. belonging to 
Dalmatia. Jugo slavia «10 m. long 3) m. wide); 
wine. oil. etc.; p. J 0 .G 8 O 

Passage, West. srl. on Cork Ilnrhr.. Ireld.; p. 

2.*130. 

Passaic, c. on P. R.. I*, co,. New Jersey V 8 \ 
thrUg. manuf-*.; p. 02.750. 1'iwsal.; It. flow^ 
loo m. to Newark B. 

rap^uuaquoildy Bay. nr.u c.f ») ie Atlantic (15 m. 

long . l-tivn Ni\v Brunswick and Maine. V S \ 
Paswrowlu. mftg. f. nr. It. Dnriul*-. Serbia, nr.' 

Belgrade; p. 12 ...7o. Itr.; p. 35.000. 

Fasjaruan, t. in Dutch rcsidoy. of P.. Java; hunt, 
l assail, t. on R. Daiml>e. Lower Bavaria; 

cathedl.; fortified; p. 10 . 210 . 
rasto. t. In Cauea st.. * olombia. on ilank of Pa?to 
volcano; p. I 2 ,*»oo. 

Patagonia, •(. por*n. of America; Incldg. 

all of Argentina S. of the Klo Negro. and all of 
( hill s. of i !iil«»e prov. Area icxclud. Tierm 
j.e I*\ngn» 235.0 <hi M |. in., abt. one-llfth of which 
L*: t lull in u*rr. The p. U sparse. and include? 
abt. 20.000 v.and'-rin^ Indians of tall Htafun*. 
AIoiik' the arc ilourish^. civilised settle- 

inenrs. lh»? Ande-4 rank'**^. Htixtchilis 
ni. froui S. f*. N. of Patagonia, tlnide the 
( illl in ’-tr. on the W. from the Argentine in»rtn I 
on the K. 

Patun, t. m Gujarat. Baroda ?t., India; p. 35.000; 
impt. ir.; uL«.> t. in Nepal, nr. Khaimandu; 

P. 32.000. 

Patapsco. 11 .. 5fnr> Land. T.9.A.. down 80 m. to 
( tu^ap.-„ko Jl . nr. H-utimom. (Eng.; p. 7 >iki 
p^ V Bndw - ,nkt - '■ on «• Kidd. W.R. York.-. 

5- Sicily, .it ft. of Mt. LUia; p. 

IJ.UO. on bite of anc. ilybla, gd. lx. 
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PatiaJa. native st. within the Punjab India 9 nf 
the Sutlej R. (sometimes cnUed Putfiala); area 
5.412 eq. m ; p. 1.409.537. Cap. p„ t on 

fl ? ,n Bha,ln I ' ln to Rajpura; p. 40.074. 
Patkai, tnln nmof Indo-i.'hlne^e pcnlna.. betwn 

OJCO ft 0 ' 1 * 1 ,,lirraa; Chaukafl >°r Lugayak) alt.' 

Patmos. i.d. 20 m. fl. of Samrw. M’ cst. Asia Minor 

1)1 vine ,b ° S|K ’ ra,Jes - u «"'ai*tcry to St, John the 

Patna, c. on R Gangca Bengal. India, a great 

m u,a.' ,? r,d c ;’ , " n ! Cl - # ccn,r *-- wi'h n p. of 
UO.IOO. the c. stretches for 0 m. nlong the R 

?hew e m ' cai ' lo,,nlt - ot Dinapur joins It on 

Pa l t > n 2*.J euda *f} rT fl - ^ Hihattkgarh div.. Central 
I m\s., India, area 2.399 sq. id., p 278 000 - 

ir'd un,ler I{r,, • n, l''>lnl«tratn.; 

and the niiing chf. Is a rajput of high lineage 

Patras, fortd. ept. oil G of P.. w. cst. Greece, 70 m 

from C<»rinth citadel and castie. irt tr in 

ndsll ‘ fl - ,l>r8 - & Uvcs. wine, skins, etc" 

p. D..I.M. fp irt or./, 

Patrtcroft industrl. t. nr. Manchester. Lana. E^g 
Petti, c. Messina prov.. Sicily, cathedl.. slik and 
olive-oil manuf.. tunny flshg.. p. 10 . 020 . 
Paturage. I nr. Mons. Belgium, industrl.. p. 12 510 
Pau. I. and health res. on Gave do Pau. Basses- 
I yrcnt«s dep.. I ranee, p. 31.320; the R. Gave 
de Pau flows 105 III. to join R. Adour. nr. 
Bn>onne. IFni7 n /; cn 

Paul. urb. dift., t. on Mount'd Bay, ComvvaH 
Paulton. par. nr. Bath. Somerset. Kiur., p 2 44U 
P °- V m . Italy, area 1.287sq. m.. P . 

;.n .t».; cap. J c on the Ticino, nr. Milan. 

ti e city of a hundred towers.” fine cathedl.. 
iKi- lica.and \ Isctuiil palace, also university and 
(arthu-ian monastery, military emcineenr wks 
nml many manuf?., p. 40.72P. 

Pa :, 1 ,ST 1 -,!; » "■ 

Pavlovo, hiduMtrl. f. on Oka R., old port. NijnJ- 
NovtfonKl. Rum., cutlery works, p. n mio 
P avlovskiy Posad, t. on Klyazma R.. old Rus? 

w*x»llen manuf.. p. 13.020. 

Pawtucket, r cn i*. R.. I^roviilence co., Rhode Dl 
L.b.A.. cotton manuf.. foundries, etc., p. 7K,5*i'» 
Paxo. or Paxos, <»ne of the IouJnn Isis., nr. Corfu. 

C.reive, olive oil. p. 5.^20. 

Paysandu, ndt*f. c. on Rio I’nikmay. Urutruav 
brunbanled l*y the Braxilluns 1^05. i» ’‘OiMM) * 
Peabody, leuthcr mftg. t. K*sox c.. Mann.. U S A 
I>. 2I.2()U; formerly called S<.uth Danvers. 

Peabody Bay, arm of Smith Sound. N \\ cst 
Greenland. ' " 

Pcaco II . rises In Itcvky Ml ns.. Rrit. Co'umhia. 

and IIowk (1.000 in.) (o L. Athak-wvn 
Pc^k ot Derbyshire, mtnou?. di.<t. mld.-Enfc'. 
extendg. from (.liesUnteM to Buxton, and 

alt -oSoft 10 Cloesov - Pt. Kinderecout. 

Pearl. It Mls?ht?lpp|. I'.S A., tlowx (400 m.) to 
*.. «.f Mexico, name oLso given to Canton K„ 

n ‘ s 'i^» I i lia ’ » . , (Colombia. 

Pearl Isis., sml. in B. of Pnnanm. Ivlnrur. to 

Pecciola. t. nr. l*isii. Tuscany. Italy, lndu?txl.. 
p. i .520. 

Pe-thl-il. pmr. N. China, atljng. Mongolia and the 
G. of Pe-chi-li. urea 115^00 mj. m., 
30.172JKKJ; the t-«. of I*. Dan arm of the YoIJow 
S.. and the Sfniit of 1*. conncvt? the two. 

Peckham. a S.E. *nb. of London. Eng. 

Pecos, A\ % of New Mexico and Texas, U.S.A. <7Ci 
uiJ. trib. of Kio <irande. 

Pecs, mftg. f. In Hannva prov., Ilungury. famous 
formal, wine, i»orcelain. and onran muuuL, p. 
48,750. 

Peddapur. /. Madrn.**, India; gd. tr.. p. 12.750. 

Peddle, l. in C. of Good Hope, S. Africa, in P. div.. 
nr. the E. c*<t.. |>. 4.250. 

Pedee. or Great Pedee, If., N. and 8. Carolina, 
l .S A., tlows to Wluynh B.. nr. GeorKetown; 
navigable 150 in. 

Pedrotallaga. mfn. in S. of Ceylon, alt. 8.235 ft. 
Peebles, co S. of Scot!. !>ctw-n. Lanark and Mid¬ 
lot hbin. Selkirk and Dumfries; ana 354 eq. ni.. 
Plainly ngr.. but nituoa?.. p. cap. 

IVeblca. health reit. ou R. Tweed, p. 6.402. 
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Poeksldll. t. Westchester co.. New York. TJ.S.A., on 
Hudson R.; annual campg. grd. of the National 
Guard, p. 17,250. 

Peek fishing t. on W. cst. Isle of Man. p. 2.455: 
Peel R. t N.S.W., trib. (with the Namoi. COO 
m. long) of It. Darling; also R. Canada (300 in.) 
Joins the Mackenzie It. at the delta. 

Pegau, Industrl. t. on White Lister It., nr. Leipsic, 
Saxony. P. 5.010. 

Pcgnltz, hcadstrtam of the It. Regnltz. Bavaria, 
flows 60 m. to Forth; also name of a anil, in¬ 
dustrl. t. nr. source of R. P.. p. 1.860. 

Pegu, div. of Lower Burma, includg. Rangoon and 
neighbg. dists.; area 13.083 sq. m., gt. rice 
crops, p. about 2,000.000; cap. I\. t. on P. It., 
p. 13.500. 

Pei-ho, It . in prov. Pe-chl-li. China (300 m.). unites 
with R. Yun-ho at Tieutsi and flows to G. of 
Pe-chi-li. (7.050. 

Peilau, f. nr. Breslau. Prussn. Silesia; mftg.. p. 

Peino, t. Hanover. Prussn. Brunswick; breweries, 
cattle mkt., p. 18.770. 

Peipus, L. between U.S.S.R. and Esthonia (length 
80 m. by 32 in.) discharges by It. Nurova to G. 
of Finland. 

Pekin, c. in Tazewell co.. Illinois. U S.A.; gt. grain 
mkt. in agr. and coalfleid regn.. p. 16,500. 

Peking, or Pekin, c. cap. of the Chinese republic 
lying In the plain lx*t\vn. the Pei-ho and Hun-ho 
R/s. und 36 in. S.E. of the Great Wall; au 
immense c. 25 in. in circumfce.. divided lietwn. 
Chinese and Tartar communities, and having a 
P. of 924,334; prill, bldgs, the Imperial Palace 
in the M Purple Forbidden c./' Bell Tower and 
Drum Tower in the Tartar c., and " Temple of 
Heaven/' in the Chinese c.; suffered severely 
in Boxer rising, and captd. by allied Brit, and 
American forces, Aug. 14. 1900. 

Pelago, t. (industrl.) nr. Florence, Tuscany. Italy, 
P. 11.640. 

Pelew Isis., Pacific grp. W. of the Carolines, 
formerly German. t.sVr Micronesia.) 

Peling. isl. otf K. cst. Celel»cs (50 in. by 20 in.); 
also isl. off W. cut. Corea, in the Yellow Sen; 
also range of hills 8. of the lioaug-lio Valley. 
N.W. China. 

Pelion, or Zagora, celebrated mtn. 8. of 511. Ossa. 
Thessaly, Greece. alt. 5.310 ft. (3.320. 

Pella, Industrl. t. Marion co.. Iowa. U.8.A., p. 

Pelorus Sound, extends 25 in. inld. from Cook 
Strait, oil N. cst. South Isl., N.Z. 

Pclvoux, mtn. France, betwn. iserv and Hautcs- 
Allies, alt. 13.442 ft. 

Pemba, isl., Kenya Col., E. Africa. 34 m. N. of 
Zanzibar, area 600 sq. m., p. 83.000; cloves and 
copra; also t. on L. Moeru. Equatorial Africa, 
p. 8.480; also t. in Dutch New Guinea. 

Pemberton, l. udjoing. Wigan, S.W. Lancs, Eng.; 
thriving iiianuf., p. 30.020. 

Pembroke, maritime co. 8. Wales. ndjng. Cardigan 
ond Carmarthen, area 017 so in., hilly, mainly 
agr., with fisheries and lit fig. industries, p. 
37.170: cap. Pembroke, dockjd. t. on creek of 
Milford Haven, p. 12.(j0$. P. is aLso name of a 
t. (uiftg.) In Ontario. Canada, on the Allumettc 
L., p. 6.750; and of two t.'s in the U.8.A., viz. 
P. in Washington, co. Maine, nr. Kastport, and 
P. on the R. Merrlmac. New Hampshire. 

Pen, t. nr. Allbagh, Bombay, India; gd. tr.; p. 
9.000. 

Penang, or Prince of Woles Isl., Brit, pohhu. Straits 
Settlements olf W. ot. Malay Pen.; area 107 
sq. in., p. (includg. Wellesley prov., opp.. and 
the Bindings isl.) 250.(>00; cup. Georgetown. 

Pen Argyl. bar. Perm., U.8.A., Industrl. centre on 
border Northampton co., p. 4.350. 

Penarth, urb. dist . spt. t. at mth. of TafT R.. 
GUunorgansh.. Wales, p. 17.710. (alt. 1,831 ft. 

Pendlo Hill, nr. Clltheroe, N.E. Lancash.. Lng.. 

Pendleton, Industrl. t. udjoing. Mnncheatcr, 
l-ancash., Eng., p. included in Salford. 

Penedo, t. on 11. San Francisco, Aiagoas prov., 
Brazil; gt. tr.: p. 12.250. 

Pcnge, urb. disi., S.E. tub. of Ix>ndon. Eng.; 
Crystal Palace park partly in the hamlet; 
residential; p. 27.702. (p. 6.10H. 

Penicuik, t. on N. Esk H., nr. Edinburgh. Scot!.. 

Penlg, l. on It. Muldc. nr. Leipsic. Saxony; 
inanuf.; p. 7,125. (Vorks, Eng., p. 3J104. 

Penistone, urb. dut.. mkt. t. on it. Don. W.It. 

PenJ-deh, orPenhjdeh. U.S.S.R. t. in Ccntrl. Asia, 
nr. the Afghan border, on R. Murghab. N. of 
Herat; captd. in 1886 by Komarofl. 
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Penkridge, indastrl. t. on R. Pent, Staffordsh.. 

Eng.,.0 in. S. Stafford; p. 3.460. 
Penmaenmawr, urb. distt. and cst. tcof. pi. nr. 

Conway. Carnarvonshire. Wales, p. 4.021. 
Penner, or Pennair, R. of Mysore and Madras. 
India, flop's 355 m. to sea nr. Nellore; also 
another R. flowing S. cf this (245 in.) to Cud- 
dalore on the Coromandel cst. 

Pennsylvania, one of N. Atlantic slats*. U.S.A., 
includes the terr. colonised by William Penn 
in 1682; total area 44.832 sq. m.; mtnous., 
and rich in coal, iron ami petrol; very extensive 
inanuf.; p. 10.078.000; cap. Harrisburg; princ. 
cities. Philadelphia and Pittsburg (all of which 
see). 

Penobscot, R. Maine. U.S.A., flows 275 m. Into 
P. Bay. an arm of the Atlantic. 

Penrhyn, extensive slate-quarrying dist. nr. 

Bet herein. Cnmarvonsh.. Wales. 

Penrith, urb. dist., mkt. t. Cuml>erlund t Eng., iir. 

Carlisle; ruined castle; p. 0.005. 

Penryn, mini, bor., mkt. t. Truro div., Cornwall. 
Eng., on Falmouth Uarbr., granite quarries, 
P. 3.414. 

Pensacola, tvt. on P. Bay. Florida. U.S.A., 
exports. timber, fruit. cotton, p. 31.600. 
Pentland Firth, strait betwn. Orkney and the 
Caithness cst.. Scotl; P. Hills, range running 
S.W. through the counties of Lanark. Edin¬ 
burgh and Peebles. Scotl., highest pk. abt. 
1.900 ft.; P. Skerries, grp. of small Isles In P. 
Firth. 2 with lighthouses. 

Peuza. povt. U.S.S.R.. S. of Nijnl-Novgorod. 
area 14.997 sq. in., mainly agr.. dairying, and 
Btock-mlsg.. p. 1 . 610 . 000 ; cap. P., t.. ou R. P., 
gt. tr. in grain, p. 67.020. 

Penzance, spt. and tnun. bar.. Cornwall. Eng., at 
lid. of Mount's Bay, pilchard tNbg.. exports, 
copper, tin. and china day. p. 11,342. 

Penziug. industrl ril nr. Vienna. Austria, subu. to 
the cap., |>. 1 4.250. 

Peoria, c. on Illinois U.. Peoria co.. III. U S.A., a 
great graiu mkt. of the MNsiiisippi valley, p. 
107,750. 

Pepin Lake (28 m. long. 3 m. wide), an extensn. of 
the It. Mississippi in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
1.8 A. 

Ptpperell, c. in Middlesex co.. Mass., I T .S.A., p. 
4,300. 

Perak, one of the Fed cm led Malay States under 
Brit, adininistmtn., area 10.000 sq. tn.. chf. 
pnxluct (in. p. 494.057. 

Perckop, Isthmus of. connects Crimea with S. 
Rush, proper, and separates Sou of Azov from 
Black Sen; J\, t. In Taurida, on the Isth., p. 
5.000. 

Pcrgomos, anr. name Bergama. or Bergamo; c. in 
Asia Minor on it. Cuicus, 50 in. N. of Smyrna, 
Impt. architectunil juithiuif i* x. 

Pergola, t. nr. Urbina, in the Marches, Italy, on It. 

Ccsnno. industrl., p. 10.3(H). (p. 17,750. 

PeriakuLim, t. nr. Madura, Madras. India, gd. tr., 
Perlgueux, f. on It. Isle, Dordogne. France, tbeano. 
Veauna. cathedl. gd. tr., noted for Its " Perigord 
plea ” of partridges and truflles. and for tine 
young pigs, p. 31,150. (Adon.) 

Perlm, Brit. isl. In Strait of Bnhclmandeb. ISce 
Penn, u<>rt, of U.S.S.R., In the Ural Mtiis.; area 
128.211 sq. in., great mlncml wealth, impt. ugr. 
and stock-keeping (including bees) industries; 
p. 3.252.000. chiefly infantry and rural 
dwellers. Cup. P., t. on It. Kama; manuf.; 

P. 61.030, 

Pernambuco, maritime prov.. Brazil. S. of Pura- 
hyba and GearA; area 49,560 sq. in., p. 
1.975,441 ; great sugar and cotton export. 
Cap. p. (or Recife), on the Atlantic coust, p. 
(with the is Is. comprised In the commune) 
605.000. 

Pernau (Parnu), fortfd. tpt. nr. Riga, in Esthonia; 

good foreign trade; p. 22 . 000 . 

Perovsk (fonncrly Ak-metchoti, fortfd. t. Kokand. 
U.S.S.R., on the Sir Daria Jt.; cattle tr.; 
p. 6.300. 

Perpignan, fortfd. t. dep. P)Tem*es-Orientalcs. 
France; cathedl. anc. res. of the kings of 
Majorca; flounshg. trade and Industries; p. 
63.742. 

Perry Barr, urb. dist.. Staffs., Eng., p. 2,701. 
Perryvflie, t. In Boyle co.. Kentucky. U.S.A.; 

battle, American Civil War. 1862. 

Perihore. mkt. t . on R. Avon, Worcestersh., Eng., 
p. 4,120. 
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Persia, ktnodom S. Central Aida. between Turkey 

n , r? aluchistnn nn,i Afghanistan W. and E 
anti TrarLscauca.sia. the Caspian, and W. Turke- 

* lan l he per9lan O. and G. of Oman S. 

Area 61.8.000 sq . m., partly lofty tablelands and 
nitn. chains, with arid desert, and partly fertile 
and beautiful plains; p. 9.500 000 (3.000,000 
nomadic). Cap. Teheran; prod., wheat, fruit 
siurar; manufs.. shawls, silks, carets, em¬ 
broider)' anas. etc. The Persian G. I* an arm 
of the Indian Oc.. between P. and Arabia. 
5.>0 m. Ion*. 

Perth, E., Midland co. Scotland. N. cf Stirling- 

WMr. mfttf.. and Sr™! 

” °* ° U , Ta> ‘ ; floor- 

gh f?• wlncoy * a,,d factories; p. 

S?;?** ^ to0 , c - on town H.. cap. W. Australia; 

t r? (le and industries; p. (with subs.) 

t£2a £,, ,%»!■ “ L “" k 0u “ rt °- 

Perth Amboy, r. ami port on Raritan liny. New 

ii er ^ T C ,, A * : f ^rra-cotta works ami many 
flourish*. industries; p. 43.700. 

i? 1 * V- , nf s America, between S. 

I in-inc. Brazil and Bolivia, and Ecuador and 
Onli; area *22.401 sq. m.. p. 4.095.000. half 
' ,nivt *rsed by the Cordilleras of 
the Andes; produces guano, nitrates, sugar, salt 
cot on. alpaca etc. Cap. Lima; chief port.* 

m ! 7 r V , AIso of a c. on Walianh K . 
Miami co.. Indiana, U S A.. mftg. centre in agr! 
region, p. l-oo0. Also inftg. c. in colliery 
dl>t Igisullc co.. Illinois. U.S.A.. p. 9.250 
Perugia, pror. Central Italy, tnnersed by the 
Apennines; ana 3,77ti srj. m p 714 0 m** 

( m.lains t Le beautiful L. of Penuria. 30 in.' 
round (the an.-. 1 hr.L.ymcne). Cap. of prov. 

°, u b,1Ls B. iiU-r; university, 

cathedral, fiescoed -hall of the money- 
changers. Seat of the Umbrian school of 

sauce; p. 70.227. 

March***. Italy, ou the 
anc. Pi-aurutn, famous 
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Isis, m tl.e Pacific; - IVsa* 
in Spanish - Fishers' i*|.ls. ,# 

Pescara. It. of tent 1. Italy, Hows 90 in. to the 
Adriatic, lir. ]V-cani t.. prov. Uhietl. p. 0.930 

{ 5 , 1 'j 0 Lua;i * Juilv - ,,r - 

Pcsluwur. •/i.-f. (nn-ii sij. m.. p. fiOO.OOO) ami 
'fitv um t H UUU K.j. m.. p. 1.750.0U0) <.f ttie 
lunjal). India; rap. of ilLH.. «liv.. ami «,f fj ie 
-N.W. 1 rentier l’roy.. 1*.. c . ou K. Ham. at the 
entee-. of the Khathar l'a.s.4; B t. tr. deiKU for 
Afghanistan and t .cull. Asia, p 9J **4 

Pesth. 1*. of Hungary. on 1. lank of It. DantiVw. opi>. 
Buda ami omm-clcd then with by *u*|*‘ii*n 
>r the two c. s forming the Hungarian cap. of 
Budn pesth. t.v« Budapest.) l^,3oo. 

Petaluma, r. Soinmm «o.. California. U.S.A., p 

Petchili, c hina. i>tc Po-chi-li.) 1 

Petchora, /;. L.ss.u. Howh 1.400 m. fnun the 
1 nl Mtn.s. to the Arctic Oc. 

Peten cVntl. Anuriia. nr. Vucatan frontier of 
Ouale-nala. J . m. by ij m.; al«> id. in L. 

Polerborough, Sake or. Nonh-mm. Kng . mi p 
Nene; cuhcll.. brickworks, and factories p‘ 
•>/.s / >; p of mun. imr. /.y.J5.s; aLso mftg. t 
on OT.inult^ it . Ontario. Can., at the f.il! • 

C.S.A. 

Peter Botto 
-.000 rt.; 

11 fc. 

Peterhead, ll-hg. jH,rt E. 
yr.inito output, herring 
L'lgin burghs, p. 

Petorhof,/. on O. of 1 inland. ir. m 


Pe s ^* to6 - Sydney. N.S.W.. aLso vU. In 

p p K» L r- ■Sfiffi 

sis 

l>eiyha. and chemical wks.. p. 22 1°0 
Petlad, f. in Barcnla st.. India; gd. 'tr..’p. IS 

P6 b^ik U !! C o r * 4. mb [ a Pctr a*a. on Wddi Musi 

the Dea( i S. and the 
interesting excavatns. 

ttn: p nr ioS a,u - prov - 1 ' alenno * S,cUj -- 

Petrograd, former <7orf.. U.S.S.R.. at the head of G 
of HnlamJ. area 20.760 Bq. ni., hilly on Finlan.i 
^HMexdusiveof the cap.) nearly 1.000.000 

nf b t hA P el v? nilJ( J!? w tenliignid) at the mouth 
of the R. Neva, the inetroi»olis and seat of 
govt.. covers an area of 42* bq. m.. and was 
noted for j»osseRsi m f many imposing bldgs 
palaces, and open squares. Insides a university 
ami caihc'Iral. The Nevski Prospekt. the 
pnmjpa! street. U one of the finest in the world • 
P. 1.-00.000. ThUcity Is now called Leningrad* 
but was up to the beginning of the Great War 
known asst. Petersburg. (Siberia, p 42 (Xio 
Petropav ovak industrl. t. on R. Ischirn. ILS.8 R ’ 
Petropavlovskl. .tpf. on E. cst. KamtchatLa* 
rn-cupied Jointly by the English and“SS in 

Petropolis, f. nr. Rio Janeiro. Brazil, beautiful 
health resort. 2.300 ft. almve sea-level, p °i •»rw» 

liul{isirl viL nr - nuiArp: 

Petrovoszelo. niftg. t. Hungary, p. 9.870. 

.°» I hc ^Llan. Daghestan prov.. 
. bMt V ulphur naphtha 

KS^'r'ISk' ,™ '• S“«i »/!•»&•. onlSS 

Pctuna. or Bodune. f. Karin prov. Manchuria, nr. 

| the Sungari It., p. <est.) 30.om). r*i o-n 

Pet worth, mkt. t. nr. c iiichester. Sur^x, tii t 
m>v« ka ’ [• Bf. szegedin. Hungary, p. 17 460 * 

I Ve ? cr ?™°' ifttll *trl. f. nr. Coni. Mediiont. Itol?; 

S.: 1 '' • riT Marlbormwh. E. WiltV. Eiiir, 
Pforzhcun. Iii'lu^r! r. on ,,f filaok Eonst. 

I* lK ‘ n, , iany ' Jewellery manuf.. p. 73.839 
Pharsaiuj, c in ilist. Pharsalia. Thessaly, anc 
.titvc tiie mod. Fersala. Beene of CuL^or's 
over Pompey. 48 b.c. 

rnuadelphia. c. on 1 >e la ware It. Penn U s \ 
coycriiu; an nroa .,f 1U0* *q. K r. cOmuicwl'.' 

‘-‘U'" 1 "' 1 - centre, divldi-d l.y the 
. t hu> lkill H flourish^, university and city 

,,,anr manufs.. p. 

I .v'M.uuu. 

PbilippevlUe. «pt. c Algeria, on n. of Stom. nr. 
oiL-tantme. in vinejd. dwt.. with ix,rk forest*, 
fine harbr.. p. 33.803. 

Phiiippino Isis., archipci. Iietwccn the Pacific and 

V hJua ^ tlJta 115.020 Bq. III.; comprises 

Luzon. 1 amarines. Mindoro. Panay, ix-yte, 
Samar. Mindanao. Cebu. Negnw. Bohol, 
ialawan.amlsmlr. Lslamls; p. 10.350.640; cap. 
.Manila, prod. toLmcco, sugar. cofTee. rice, cocoa, 
lump, etc.; ceded by Sraln to U.S.A. iu LS98. 

Ph) ’ppopolis, c. on Mauritza it., Bulgaria; gt. 
minerc). centre; exiHjrt.s 


'vine. corn, etc.; 

t. on St. 


. • :l I* y ' A* ,ir - Concord. New IJampjnirc 


Mtn., rmikble. r/v.V Mauritius. 
aLo mm. on cat. of Queensland, 


alt. 


of roses, 

03.418. 

Phillack, urb. c lid., 

Lng.; p. J.2J2. 

Phlllrmr, t. nr. Thalandar. on 
Phlllipsburg. c. on 

Jersey. U.S.A.; 


rice, cocoons, attar 
CJreek calhedl* p. 


Ives IL. Cornwall, 
(India; p. 3.200. 
IL Sutlej, i'unjnb, 
IL Delaware. Warren co.. New 
Ironwks.; p. 19.500, 


AlM*rd»*en-h . 
t raw ling, oijy 


f n 


Scot] ; 
of the 


w . . . ,, , , -- - .'in Isjiiingrnd. 

- .s.tvic.; U-antiful mini, palace, p. 12 o *i» 
Petcrmonu Peak. In K. i.rcenland. oii kaLer 
J ninz .JtMcf l i.ird, alt. 11.418ft. 
ieteraburg, r on the Apptmmttox R., Virginia 
,\ \\L to h:uvo manuf. ami mcatxamiJng.* 
1 oi.oo^, a form, r name of Leningrad. 

i. nr. I'oitsmouth. 


p ** 1 inline «• 

Pc*ten.field. U rt.. di*t . uikt. 
Hunts, Lug., p. 


1 


— - — ^ 

Phcenix. c on Salt IL. Maricopa co., Arizona. 

I .S.A.. industrl.; p. 48.125. 

Phcenix Ixls., sm. 1 ;rp. between the Equator ami 
. amoa, Polynesia; formerly pnxiactive of 
guano, now* uninhabited. 

Pha-mrvfile, bor . on Schuylkill IL. Penn.. U.S.A., 
iron-bridge bldg. wks.; 12.2IK). 

Phthlotis and Phocis, monarchy (or pr«»v ) Greece 
iMmi. the G. of Corinth ami Thessaly; area 
2.349 stj. m.; p. 119.215. 

Pl “?• 7 “^-• pr,n ' *V. uU J a * V. alv: arra 065 s, i- «n.. r. 

_ii7 0°/. i-aii, 1 .. fortfd. t. mid military #tu. on 
K. to; ai>fnnl. manuf.; tuthedl.. U ot«i ch. of 
i-an Mj. to, 1 .ilazzo Conuuunale; p. 40,362. 
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Piana do’ Greet, I. nr. Palermo. Sicily ; lndustrl.; p. 
9.920. 

Plano di Sorrento, t. on B. of Naples. Italy: gd. 
cst. tr.: p. 9.470. 

Piasint L. (76 m. by 30 m.) and R. (250 m.). 

Yeniseisk govt., Siberia, flows to Arctic Oc. 
Piatra, /. on R. BIstritza. Rumania; many 
churches: timber and wine tr.; p. 17.820. 
Piauhi, or Piauhy, maritime pror.. Brazil; area 
116,494 sq. in.; p. 648.250; cap. Therezina; 
also R. of P. pror. (flows 300 in.), trib. R. 
Caninde. • 

Piaya, R. Italy (125 in.), flows to Adriatic 52 ra. 

L.N.E. of Venice. (15 m. wide. 

Piavozero, L. W. of Archangel. Russ.: 50 m. long. 
Piazza, c. nr. Caltanisetta. Sicily. Italy; good tr.; 
P. 23.100. 

Picardy, old pror. France; now div. into deps. 

lonne. Oise. Alsne. Pas-de-Calals. and Somme. 
Plchlncha, pror. Ecuador; area 6.215 , 8 * 1 . m.. p. 
205,000; also volcano, W. of Andes range, nr. 
Quito, cap. P. prov.; alt. 15,924 ft. 

Pickering, vrb. disi mkt. f. N.R. Yorks. Eng. 

P .3.668; also sub. dint. prov. Ontario. Can. 
Plc-Nethou, pk. of the Pyrenees; also willed Mala 
detU (q.v.). 

Pico, isl. of the Azores; area 254 sq. in. ; wine tr.; 

P. 22.500; also volcano on same. alt. 7.600 ft. 
Picton, spt. Marlborough i»rov.. New Zeald.; p. 
4.120; also i>ort on K. of Quinte. nr. Kingston. 
Ontario. Can.; p. 3.700; also t. In co. Camden. 
N.S.W. 

Pledlmonte, t. nr. Taormina. Catania, Sicily; p. 
6.960; PJedlmonte d’Alife, t. nr. Caserta. S. 
Italy; p. 7.970. 

Piedmont, dtp. N. Italy, embmeg. provs. Turin, 
Cuneo, Navnm. and Alessandria; area 11.330 
Bq. in., p. 3,508.026; mainly agr. Cap. Turiu, 
c. (q.v.). 

Picdra Blanca. (. prov. Catamarca, Argentina; gd. 
tr.; p. 11.500. 

Pietermaritzburg, cap. r. of Natal. S. Africa; hand- 
some govt, bldgs.; 30.560. 

Pietra Oalla, t. Potcnza prov., Italy; lndustrl.. 
P. 7.150. 

Pletraperzla. mftg. f. nr. Callanlsetta. Sicily, p. 
12,670. 

Pletrasanta, f. nr. Lucca. Italy; gd. local tr., p. 
ccoininunU. 15.540. 

Pilcomayo, or Araguai, H. rising in S. Bolivia, and 
llowg. through the (Inin Chaco, separating W. 
Paraguay from the Argentine; trib. (1.400 m.) 
of the Paraguay, which it joins opp. Asuncion. 
Piiklngton, mftg. t. S K. 1 encash.. Eng., p. 16.250. 
Pillau, fortfd. $pt. l*twn, Frisches Half and Baltic. 
K. Pruss.; outi*ort of Kbnigsburg ; shlphldg., 
amber workg., p. 3.400. 

Pilsen, c. at Junctn. of Its. Rod buna and Mies. 

Bohemia. beer-brew g.. IxdlMg . p. 17.000. 
Pimlico, dirt, of Westminster. Loudon. Eng. 

Pinar del Rio, c. of W. Culm, centre of Veulta 
Aim jo. tolmcco Industry, p. 10.760. 

Pind Dad an Khan. f. Jhelum dbtt., Punjab, India; 
brasswure, embroidered starves. pottery, etc., 
p. 16.120. (Greece. highest pk . 8.050. 

Plndtu, min. chn . betwn. Thessaly and Albania. N. 
Pine Bluff, c. Jefferson co.. Arkansas. U.H.A.; in 
cotton regn.. p. 20.775. (It. Dwlna. 

Pinegar. R. of Are hangel. U.S.8.R.. trib. (50 in.) of 
Pinerolo, mftg. (. in Turin prov., Italy, p. 1H.560. 
Pinea. Isle ol, French i»OH*n. in the Pacific, nr. New 
Caledonia. area 293 sq. rn.; irjuvlct settlement; 
also Hpanl-h isl. of the \V. InCLan Arch., nr. Cuba, 
area 1.214 sq. in. 

PlnMk, t. in Minsk govt., U.BJJ.R., on the marshes 
of the Pina Jl.; grt. water tr.. p. 35.000. 

Piovo dl Sacco, t. nr. Venice. In Padua. Italy; 
manuf., p. 9.260. 

Piperno, t. nr. Proslnone, B. Italy, on the Amaseno 
R.. the Volacian Privemum. p. 6.160. 

Plqua, c. on the Miami It.. Ohio. U.8.A.; agr. Imp. 
manuf., p. 16,100. 

Piquetberg, f. In P 61 v.. W. prov.,C. of (kxxl Hope. 

H. Africa, p. (dial.) 11.300. |p. 133.482. 

Pirceu*, t. and port nr. Athens. Greece; great tr.. 
Pirano, spt. I strut, Italy, nr. Trieste, vine and olive 
culture, manuf,. p. 14.360. (p. 10.760. 

Plremedl, fortfd. i. In Janlna vilayet, Allianla, 
Plrmoaens, mftg. t. nr. Zwelbruckeu. Rhenish 
Bavaria, p. 17.120. 

Pima, lndustrl. t. on It. Kibe, Baxony, p. 21.620. 
Plrot, t. (with medheval fortress) on K. Nishnana, 

p. ll^oo. 
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Pisa, prov. Italy area 1.180 sq. m., p. 351.841; 
,,*• c * on i ^ rno * famous leang. tower 
cathcdl.. university, mineml liaths. royal stud 
farm, cotton manuf.. p. 67.285. (14 370 

Plsek or Piseca. mft*. /. nr. Tabor. Bohemia, p. 
Ptshnl, mtn. talley Afghanistan, alt. 5.000 ft., area 
3.600 sq. m. (nr. Martigny. 230 ft. 

Plssevache, famous tratrrfall . cant. Valais. Switzld., 
PistiCCh f. nr. Matera. Basilicata. Italy; industrl., 
p. 9,2 1 0. 

Pistoja, t. nr. the Ombrone. Florence. Italy; walled. 

with citadel, thriving industries, p. 37 120 
Pisuerga. R. Spain. trib. (140 m.) of R. i)ouro. 
Pitcairn Isl., most S. of the Low Archipelago E 
Pacific, area 3 sq. m.; under admin, of N.S.W ] 
p. 126 , mostly descends, of the fnutineers of the 
Bounty." 

Pltea. R. N. Sweden, flows 180 m. to G. of Bothnia 
Pitesci, or Pitesi. t. on R. Arges. Wallachia' 
Rumania; liourg. tr.. p. 16.750. 

Pithlvters, f. nr. Orleans, dep. Lolret. France* 
wiffron growg. dist.. noted for pies and cakes 
P. 6,720. 

Pitlochry, picturesque Highland rif. nr. Pass of 
Killlecrankle. Perthsh.. Bcotl. (Scot!., p. 2.0S7. 
Pitsligo, New. t. nr. Fraserburgh. N. AlsTdeensh. 
Pittsburg, gt. ironworks r. of Alleghany co.. Penn.. 
U.8.A., at court, of Alleghany and Monangahelii 
lt.'s; unlvendty. p. 678.000; also a r. of Crawford 
co.. Kansas. U.S.A.; zlnc-ameltg.. p. 18.150. 

Pittsfield, c. oti the Housatonlc R.. Berks co.. Mass., 
U.S.A.; cotton and !xx>t factories, p. 60.500. 
Pittston, c. on Susquehanna R.. Luzerne co.. 
Penn., U.S.A.; afithnulte cx>al regn., p. 18.200 

Piura. N. dtp., Peru, area 16.825 sq. m., i>. 
215.000; cap. P.. t. nr. the cst.. p. 15.100. 

Placentia, f. on W. cst. Avalon Penins., Newfound¬ 
land. p. 8 . 120 . 

Placentia Bay, inlrt of the Atlantic. S. cst. New¬ 
foundland. 65 in. long. 

Plainfield, c. Union co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., 24 in. 
from New York; residfl.. p. 35.000. 

Plalstow, dint. E. London, Eng . in !>or. West Ham. 

Plascencia. t. on R. Jertc. C^aceres prov.. Spain; tr. 
in agr. produce, p. 9.260. 

Plassoy, battlrjuld on Bhagirnthi It., Bengal. India. 

Plata, La. (Set Argentina.) 

Plate R., on Rio dc la Plata; estuary of the Pamn4 
and Uruguay It.*8 flowing to the Atlantic l>etwn. 
Argentina and Uruguay. 170 in.; width at head 
25 in., at mouth. 138 m. ((300 in.) of R. Miss. 

Platte R. # or Little Platto R.. Iowa. U.S.A., trib. 
Piutte (or Nebraska) R . oJJU. (1.250 in.) of the 
Missouri, from Coloradu. Wyoming. and 
Nebraska. U.8.A. (S.W. of IYsth. 

Flatten See, L. (area 266 sq. in.) Hungary. 65 in. 

Plattsburg. inffg. 1. on L. Cliapluln. Clinton co.. 

New York. U.S.A.. p. 13,500. 

Plattsmouth. c. Cass co.. Nebraska. US.A., at 
court, of Platte and Missouri R.'s; grain and 
cattle tr.. p. 3,750. 

Plauen, t. on Welsse Eister R.. nr. Zwickau. 
Saxony; piano works, cotton factories, etc*., p. 

10 4.91 H. (Isl.; New Zealand. 

Plenty Buy, arm of the Atlantic, N.K. cst. North 
Plevna, fortfd. t. on Touchlnltza JC.. Bulgaria; 
many mosques; ls?sleged and <apture<i by the 
Rush ns., 1877; large tr. wine and cattle, p. 27.779. 

Plinlimmon. mtn. Montgomery and Cardigan. 
Wales, alt. 2.469 ft. 

Plock, c. on R. Vistula. Poland; gmln and wood 
exi>ort. p. 28,600. (11.300; gd. tr. 

Ploemeur, cst. f. Morblhan dep.. France, p. 

Pioe&cl, f. in Pmhova dist., Rumania; tr. centre in 
lK*trol dtst.; p. 67.376. (tains royal arsenal. 

Plumstead, dirt of Woolwfldi. Kent. Eng.; con- 

Plymouth, co. b*/r., spt. and dockyd. 1. Devon. Eng., 
on Plymouth Bound. Comprises the " three 
towns " of P., Devon port, and Stonehouse; p. 
20H.1GG. Hhlpbldg. and englneerg. works, and 
many inarmfs. Bn^akwater 1 in. Jong and 
extensive fortlfcns. 

Plymouth. n>l. on P. Harhr., P. co.. Mass., U.8.A.. 
nr. Brjston; manuf. and tr.; p. 13.040. Pilgrim 
Fathers landed here 1620; also i*>r. Luzerne co., 
Penn.. U.H.A., on Susquehanna It., In unthni* 
cite coal n gn.. p. 10.560; also t. on Yellow R. 
Indiana, U.S.A., p. 6.350; also sinl. pt. N 
Carolina, U.8.A. 

Plympton, mkt. f. Devon. Eng., 4 m. E. Plymouth. 
nr. It. Plyin. p. 1.430. 

Pnom Penh. t. nr. Udong, Cambodia, on It 
Mekong, gr. tr.; p. 87.870. 
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Po, R. Italy flown (mm Monte Viso, through Plcd- 
mont and Lombardy (340 in.) to tho Adriatic 
Pocahontas, co. In West Virginia; also mftg. t in 
Tare well co, \ ireinia. p. 0.500; also sub. of 
I’ctersburv. Chestcrik-ld co.. Virginia. [2.640 
Pockllngton. urf>. rft st.. mkt. t. E.It. Yorks. Eng., p. 
Pocatello, t. Idaho. U S.A,, p. 14 . 901 . 

Podgoritza, f. nr. Scitaru. Montenegro, fortfd.. p 
r>, Ifiallcia. p. 14.720. 

m te , l n , n R "i-P- Cracow-; 

Podolla. govt. L kninc. N. of Be**arabia t and 
l»onlorv. on Austria; area 10.221 Rq. m.. n 
3.251,000. Industries. airr.. stock ralsOnr. ktW 
bee-keep*., etc.; chf. t. Kamenetz-Podolak or 
kninleniec. 

P o l n te-4A-Piot r e, t. on Is!, of Ouadaloupe. French W 
Indict, p. 27.079 (the anc. Pinciacum; p. ft.Mo i 
Poisay, t. nr. \ ersjiilles. dep. 8eine-et-Oise, France : 
Poitiers, or Polctiers, /. Vienne dep.. France; on.-e a 
liiuruenot stronghold; fine cathedral. univerdr v I 

? n e "te re th , c H, T k K ri }' re (l(ftAU<1 French I 
in l.ijo, and captured Kinz John; p 4** khi 

Potoowkijndosiri. t. old Samara *rovt., U.S.S.R., 

Pola, Italy fortfd. pt. on Tstrfa pen.. ( 1 . of Venice- 
chf. naval stn. and arsenal; the Homan Plefas 
Julia; cathe.il., many Homan antiquities; bnpt 
coinmcl. harbr. ami centre; n. 48.750 
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P< Sf?n C Q°? lhC 4 Clinton R *Oakland co., Mlchl- 
?kI*i *L*^*A*• sptK (ftshtr. and phnotin* on 
the Jakes); p. 08,000; also snil. c. on Vermillion 

I1,ln0,a : P- MOO. 

^EffiSai: °p n U * ri " n * 

Pon!! C t U L , ’ ,, V nr - NanIw - Ttaly; p. 7.010. 
ro “i ™ Marshes swampy tract extending 25 m 
along the Italian cst. S. of the Co.npagSi dJ 

P °d, t ! Vy \i f .°r r ^l' r,y *«*>lwiiv»lte. t. on R. Biaret. 

? an * tranee; military centre anc 

p ‘^‘ Je °i duke * ot . p. 10.200. 

Pontoi^ f n r . Pans. dep. Sclne-et-OL«e. France* 

Sart^VlYSSo. mJ “ eral 8priu * 8 - ®«Me 

Pontypool t»r6. dist.. mkt. I. nr. Newport, Mon- 
V K '^ h1 Cat,le *rn«le; p. 6.7SS. 

P ora?,Sh d ' \\ iuL ' n,k V L ° n U - TnlT - Glnm- 

p W /> r h ?7 " 1 ’ ma,,uf - rt’umrkable bridge; 

PO f^ramla ^ ° T f , fa,n - Ponza ^o«P off coast 
Campania, S. Italy; was a Mate prison under 

PahnamlU cr,lU ''- Including 

1 ^ inaroJIa and /annone) 3,800. Anciently 
called the Pontine Isis. Rm,) 


vetillnnrnr. anti centre; p. 48.750 « #Y.T .1 Anciently 

■pat.® Lrs^T^iSs- p €3£&S?V - - —■— 

I’m--, ami Bass.; area 140.012 -q in n p2,tT,' 5 00 ‘i, har ^'" r; p. 

• o'... »■*. ■ »• m., ji. roons. fJist . li*cmn ilit* .i t_ . 


Rums. ; area 140.042 so 
24,272.350; cap. Warsaw ^ 7 .r.>. 

™*nano. t. i, r . liarl. Italy, on the Adriatic, p. 
Polls tena, I In Calabria. Italy, nr. Reggio; in,luatrl.. 

P« U. •.„(). (p i|^n 

Pollensa. t. in Mniorrn. Bal.-aric Ms., nr. I'alma'. 
Poilokjhuws, hurjh .,f Rcnfrewsh.. Scot!., snbu to 
0 ':r.si.i.>,ti. 12 . 570 . 

Pn C d D '? U • r"- "eotl . rasidcntl. 

Po otak. or Polok. Industrl. I. on If. Lhuia. old 
> ifet.sk i uo\ t.. I .S ^ If.. p. 21 ,H70. 

Poltava, old covt t kralne.an a 19.2»V5 «q. m.; ajrr * 
p. c>\ *-r 3.5nu.mii) n.aijilv iH*asaiitry; <ai». j* * 
ii'du-‘rl. t. on the \ t i.d ic ; fonnerly had 
Lrrvat wool fa I in, now declined; p. 5 «.loo. 
Polynesia .or/. /1 .v 7 . Oceania. •<0ni ri-iii^r riic i^i** 
un i yrou 1 >4 of the Pacific wlihfn Ju deirrers n’ 
and S of the Kqu.ator. ami U tun. 135 il»vn*c-i 
h. and \\. lon^ ; all (»f whi<*h an* dealt uitli 
under pa mte entries. (industrl.; p. 8.240 
Pomarance. ). nr. \ olrcrm. l‘Pa prov.. Italy 
Pomerama, rroi\ N 1 Germany, area II.C .54 c j m *. 
!•. 1.7*7.19:4; «li\ld*.f| into ^ovts. of Stetthi 


MraNimd. and K.-lan all <.f which **i') 


P Tb. 5 "®: d Arco * 1, “ luMrl - f - 1,r «*lr:! „ f«.!kd.a:S:ex^ : 

Pomona, or Mainland, one of the Orkners <q v ) ■ 

Aiuich ■< i-o.. c■jilifiimla. U.S.A.; fruit- 
cult tin*; p. 2P.9IH). 

Pompeii, mined c. of Italy, stood 13 in H F of 
-N. 1 PI._H n.arlv :,t f.s.i .f \ c -uvlus. .le.-tVycl 
a.p. *9. site •!.^coven-d In 1718; uuiny most 
uiter»Ntlnrf e\ra\atioim. 

Ponanil. t. Madnu. India; krd. csf. fr.: i». 13.550. 

1 oiiapo, y«»l. l.-f., Caroline vrp. i*a»i/ic Oc.; 12 in. 

( *' mm. Iim dicinal sprin/s; p. 41 . 501 . 

l'or».> Hico. nr. San Juan; 
f**e C'onnmndel cut.; e:ip. 
l“u m. S. of Mndr.L-; cotton] 
ar* a of tilst. 115 sq. in., sur- 
• rr . Aleut; p. 170.840; p 


Poona d,.< litx-cnn dir.. BoiniMiy. India; area 

....»<») h.|. m ; agr.. <y,»ttnn. -ilk. and blanket 
manufs.; p. 'nearly) l.OOO.OOO. fa,,. p, wa or 

Puna, c on the Muta It., hdqra. of BomC* 
; n •'vnny; thriving Industrs.; p. 170 . 071 . 

Popavan. mp. of t’auca st.. rolomhia. p. 31.000 

p TKn^-ii^v.r'jrs prov - Be,K,uin - iH 

Ens - Thnme9M,Ic 

Poimcatepetl. active relearn*, nr. Puebla. Mexico, 
alt. 1 1 . 4 S 4 ft. Indimtrl • t» " 'iir 

P^ro 1, nr ' Sl,Imftnl * r>rov - A* 1 iiil*c" Italy 

Porco, min. uro in An den of Hull via, alt of 
highest p.*ak. IO.PiiO ft. 

Pordenone. t. in I dine prov.. \’enetla. Italv 

p2 m an l cotton industries; p. s 020 

Per Adelaide. S. Australia, nr. AdJuido c .. 
on t. st. \ lucent, p. 7 .mu. • 

Portadown. f on It. Bann. Armagh. N. Ircl ; linen 
mnuuf ; atr. pro<l. n.kis; p. 11 . 72,1 

Portage, c. on Wlscumln It.. Oduinbin co, W|s. 
“ , fl 4 iM| ,S ' A ‘ : fanning and tlinlter region; 

P 3 r ^“®iL a . MacdonaU co.. Manitoba. 


Portaiegro; ^| ves . w,n«. are.a 

_.4('.> s,j. m, p. 1 12.U00. tap. i\ r, lo;; m. N.E 


Fence, t. <»t| S. 

Pondlc hem*, r . m, 

I •' in'll i li ! 1 . 
rice. i*t»*., expfirts 
rounde«| liy Hr.f. 
of C. I0.H 19. 

Pondoland. t rr. C. f 
of Natal. 

Ponevioh. t. 

PonLa OolRida. (. on 
in t he l*l» *; Poriu^ui s 

Pont-a-Mousson. f. on 




f * 


H 


1 


Flope. 

:*o»d tr ; P. 20 . 1114 . 

Km 00 . UtimanU; inanuf. 
S;ii. MU'iiel. A7«»res; lancet t 
*. P. 10.179. 

H \l«t»elle. nr. Nancv. 


1 r.uiec; hu quer ware manuf.; p. 13.120. 
Ponuirher. fortfd. t lJoulu dep.. Prance; absinthe 
OMlillerles; |>. 8 . 020 . 

Pontnf-sleve, inft»:. t. nr. Florence, Italy; p. 12 °50 
Pon l chat rain. A. N of New Orleans. !^ii,u,ia! 

I .> A.. 10 m. |,v 25. of a principality; p .10 2 ^ 0 * 
I ontccorvo. f. pn>v. CaM-rtn. S. I tab ; former 
1 ontedern. inff*r. t. on It. Amo. nr. I'Lsa. Italy 

Pontelract. mun. h >r.. (. inda^trl.. nr. Wakefield 
Pr. t Vf.!: 4 LfL orks * hl,k ’ : ^locd cits tie; p. m.os.t. 

U w?; p ?‘ r - Sp<l,n * ‘* n Atlantic «*t : area. 

51' ftsi 1 *r* n : , aifr * tlsheri.^; p. 

olo.\)*i. ( up. pr.. t . nr. IL Lea*, p. 22.7U0. 


Lisljon. i^ork and woollen innntiN., [*. 11 . 7,80 

/p°2.!50 Barru ' v< g ^ ,lV and 
Port Arthur I Chinese Lu-sliun-KotH. forfrvNfl S. of 
the Isiaotumt |>culns 4 il.i. Manchuria. h>nnerly a 
t hineso naval araetuil. captimni by the Japans 
18P4 iea-osl to Hus*. Later, but lurnln stirren- 

ilifir ! ° i LeJ,lf r* 4 nfter, i **' 4^bon» sie^e. Jan. 1 st. 
MHO A m*wt lmr*ort. strategic ?>oint coin, 
rnnndk'. the iSulf of Pc-chldi and the Yellow S * 
t ( mt.. Can., p. 15.300; also f. Tcxm. U. 8 .A.. v. 

btl.i ,)ll, 

Port Auiniata, f. on Spencer O.. S. AuFtralia, flno 
ha rigour and t. hail. p. 1.070; ah*o apt. W. 
Kfr u t.. 1 « Australia, on Cu^ J,oowlii. 

, Po # rt ’^: I>r J? ce * l nr port R^Putiican. cap. and chf. 

t. of the llaytlan IU uiNic. on 14. of Couaivea, *rt. 
tr.. Mirb oTl *i v|. tLncs from tarihuuake and 
lire. i». 120 , 000 . 

Port Chester. mfU. ril. Westchester co.. New York. 

I .8-A., on Lon^ I*|. Sound, p. 23.25(1. 

Port Darwin, or Palmerston, chf. t. and harhr. N. 

1 *1 Au^tnUin. p. 3.250. (iP'rvnch), p. lu.250 

Port de Franco, Noumea. 0 i». New Caledonia! 
I* 1 ? I j >e,IASon • tu2T ^ r - a **J h«l/ 00 P. cdt., t^ueeiiH- 

Port Dundas. N. mb. tlLa^cow. Scot! . junct of 
Forth and Clyde and MonkLind canals. 

Port Elizabeth. *pt. on AU.m LJ.. c. o.' ikxxl Hope 

riki,ls - ostr.' h feuthera. 
p. .44.0(13. (ISheriiN 

p25nS r111, c * t -.? 7 ;. T ! r - CfLG,Jetow n. We of Man! 
Port Glasgow, dhlpblilir. centre on R. Uyue. 20 m. 

btdow (;Llm*«.w. Scot I., p. 19.619. 

Porthcawl, urt. dist.. Glam., Wales, p. 6 447 
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Hox>e, ehf. t Durham co.. Ontario. Can., on 
N. shore L. O.. industrl., p. (dist.) 0.250. 

Port Huron, c. and pt. on St. Clair R.. Michigan, 
U.S.A., p. 32.000. gt. grain and timber tr. 

Portlet t. on B. of Naples, Italy, Industrl. and 

_ ^Idtl.: p. 13.420. fp. 3 .90S. 

Portlshead, urb. dist. % t. nr. Bristol. Somerset. Eng.. 

Port Jackson, splendid harb. (18 m. long) on cst. co. 
Cumberland, N.S.W.. Sydney c. (q.r.), on S. 
shore. 

Port Jervis, rif. on Delaware R., Orange co.. New 
York, U.S.A., railway wks. and man life., p. 
10,300. 

Portland, c. Oregon. U.S.A., on R. Willamette; gt. 
wheat and flour exi>ort, p. 303.100; aLso c. Cum¬ 
berland co., Maine. USA.; flourish*. spt.. fine 
harb., p. 71.000; also t. Middlesex co . Connecti¬ 
cut, U.S.A.; stone quarries, p. 4.200; also t. N. 
of and subn. to St. John. New Brunswick. Can. 

Portland Canal, fiord on N.W. cst. of America, 
xonng. bdy. 1 jet ween Alaska and Brit. Columbia; 
lower portion known .as Portland Inlet. 

Portland, Isl of, peninsula, urb. dist ., and /. (with 
dockyd. and convict prison) 4 in. S. of Wey¬ 
mouth. Dorset, Eng.; Bill of Portland atextre- 
mlty; p. 12.018. 

Port Louis, Apt. dep. Morblhan. France, nr. Lorlent, 
P. 3,500; also cap. of IhI. of Mauritius, Indian 
Oc., chf. commercl. pi. in col., p. 39.300. 

Port Macquarie, l. (and tnfrf) on cat. of N.S.W., at 
Hastings It., p. (dist.) 4.124. 

Portmadoc, urb. tli.st., spt. oil Trvmadoc B . Car- 
narvoiLsh., Wales; copper and slate export, p. 

Port Mahon, spt. cap. Is). Minorca. Spain; quaran- 
19 1 2 exi,ort * Wvc 8Uxk * corn - «tc.. p. 

Port Moody, terminus Canadian Pacific Ry., Brit. 
Columbia, Vancouver. (on S.K. cst.. p. 1,100. 

Port Moresby, t. and stn. of govt. Brit. New Guinea, 

Port Natal. (See Durban.) [New Zealand. 

Port Nicholson, iiarbr. nt 8. ext rein. N. Ini.. 

Porto Alegre, cap. c. Rio Grande do Sul st.. Brazil; 
eri»ort>> lard, preserved meats, etc., p. 305.000. 

Portobello, u»tt pi. on F. of Forth, Edinburgh. 
Scott; one of the Leith Burgh*. p. 9.590. 

Porto Empedocle, t. and spt Girgcntl prov., Sicily; 
sulphur exports, p. 7.800. (g«l. tr.. p. 10,086. 

Porto leliz, f. SOo Paulo prov., Brazil, on R. Tile; 

tfl GH) SPaiQ ' M ' Xril4ldlul * W - l^ea. P- 

Portogenaro, t. nr. Udine, prov. Venice. Italy; ln- 
duHtrt. p. 0 , 020 . 

Porto Maurizio, prov . Liguria. Italy; area 455 sq. 
HI.; p. 119.029; cap. P. M., t. on G. of Genoa, 

I>atiling restp. 8.039. 

Porto Novo, spt. S. Arwit dist., Madras. India, on 
Coromandel cst.; lien,* Sir Eyre Cootc defeated 
Hyder All. 1781, p. 8.200; also French t. Slave 
Oit., Dahoiuey. W. Africa. nr. BUht of Benin. 
P. 20,000. 

Porto Praya, t. Santiago, Cape Verde Isis.; gd. tr., 

P. 12,750. 

Porto Rico, W. Indian isl. of the Greater Antilles. 
Ceded by Spain,!/; the U.8 A. In 1898; area 3.435 
wq. in.; produce coffee, augur, cocoa. tobacco, 
tW.. p. 1.545.000. mainly natives of mixed 
Spanish and iiljoriginai descent; cap. San Juan 
de Porto Rico. 

Port Philip, tayoti H. c*t. Victoria (40 in. long. 40 in. 
wide); Melbourne htaiidu on It. Yurrn Yarru at 
It* filth. In P. P. Bay. 

Port Republican. (.S>< Port-au-Prince and Haytl.) 

Port Royal, furtfd. t. Jamaica, nr. Kiiig/uon, dock- 
yard and barrack*, p. 16.200. [p. 1.970. 

Portruxh. spt. nr. Coleraine. co. Antrim. N. laid.. 

Port Said. spt. Egypt, N. end Suez Lanai, p. (Inc. 

I small in) 91.090. 

Portet* Inland, fortfd. isl. on ext. of Halit*. Eng., 
between Port*mouth and Laugaton Harbour*. 
(Set Portsmouth.) [0J27. 

PorUlade, urb. dist.. nr. Brighton. Sussex. Eng., p! 

Portsmouth, co. bor. and naval porf. Hunts. Eng., 
on Portsea 1*1. opp. Isle of Wight, p. \ ha* 

largest naval estab. In the world; Portsmouth 1* 
the gurrison t.; Portaea lias the naval dockyard. 
Jgmdport 1* resident 1. from the Industrl. pop., 
and Soutlihca 1* a pop. mod. watg. pi. within the 
Uif. area; acroa* the hnrtxmr is Goeport (q.v ). 

PorUmouth, c. on the Ohio it.. Scioto co.. Ohio. 
U.H.A., iron and )xxit rnrtnuL, p. 43.500; altso 
«Pt. at mill, of Elizabeth U.. Virginia, U.8.A., 
riy. wka. and many manuf., p. 44.750. 
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Portsoy, spt. nr. Banff. Scot]., p. 1.051. 

Port Sunlight, Cheshire. Ganlen Village of Lever 
Brothers. Limited, founded 1888 by the late 
Lord Leverhulme, and visited annually by over 
a hundred thousand people. It 1 a famous for 
the diversity of its domestic architecture, 
which may be broadly described as •• Old 
English." and the richness of its endowment In 
public buildings and social Institutions. Notable 
among these are Christ Church, a fine example 
of late Gothic, ami the Lady Lever Art Gallery, 
which houses collections of paintings, porcelain 
and furniture unrivalled in their spheres. The 
village monuments Include an Impressive War 
Memorial by Sir Win. Goscornbe John. R.A., 
and a flue memorial to Lord Leverhulme by 
illiam Reid Dick. R.A. The village tenants 
are employed by Lever Brothers In the Port 
Sunlight factories, which comprise the largest 
soap works in the world. 

Portugal, republic of the Iberian pcnln.. S.W. 
Europe, area (including Madeira and the Azores) 
35.490 sq. m.. intnous. with wide fertile valient; 
prod, grapes, cereals, oranges, olives, mulberries; 
agr.. mftg., and fisheries, p. 5.957.985; cap. 
Lisbon (q.v.). (p. 3,420. 

Portugaiette, t. nr. Bilbao, Biscay prov., Spain. 
Portuguesa, st. N.W. Venezuela, area 6.815 sq. m., 
p. 52,549; cap. Guanarc; also R. Venezuela, 
trib. (200 m.) of R. Apure. 

Port Vendres. spt. nr. Perpignan, dep. Pyr^m-os- 
Orientates. France, p. 3.570. (p. 4.670. 

Posadas, t. on R. Guadalquivir, nr. Cordova. Spain, 
Poscharevatz, t. in Serbia. (Set Passarowitz.) 
Posen, pro r. of Poland, area 11.184 m.. p. 

1.900.000.stock-raising..mining, and mftg.; also 
dist. or govt, in antnc, and c. (cap. of prow and 
govt.) on it. Wurtlia, cathedral, and many 
inanuf . p. 156.691. 

Possneck, old /. In Saxe-Melnfngcn. Oenny.. nr. 
Jena, porceliin and flannel inanuf.. p. 14.700. 

Potchefstroom, t. Transvaal, S. Africa, on the Vaal 
R.. p. 8.221. 

Potenza, prov. S. Italy, area 3.855 sq. m., p. 
489.574; cap. P.; fortfd./. nr. Salerno, cathedl., 
wine, hrick-inkg., p. 16,500. (Italy, p. 7.920. 

Potenza Picena, f. on the Adriatic. Mace rat a prov., 

Potomac, H. of U.S.A., dividg. Virginia from Mary¬ 
land. tlowg. (400 in.) past Washington to Cheaa- 
peakc Bay. 

Potosi, dep., Bolivia, adjolng. Chill and tho Ar¬ 
gentine; area 45.031 sq. hi., famous for silver 
mine*. p. 530.748. Cap. P.. on slope of Cerro 
Gordo de Potosi. 13.350 fL nlxivc sea-level, 
flourishing tr.. p. 35.000. 

Potsdam, t. Pruas.. 16 in. S.W Berlin. In ceiitrc of 
pIcturiMque lake dUt. of Havel. Cap. Potsdam 
govt., beautiful parks and gardens and many 
palace*. includg. former Impl. re*.. p. 58.397. 

Potteries, Tho, (list. N. Stalls, Eng., centre of 
earthenware industra.. comprlsg. t.'s BurHlcm. 
Ilunley, Fenton. Tunstnll, Stoke, and LongUm, 
all of which aw. 

Pottsvillo, c. of Schyuikhlll co.. Penn., U.S.A., 
inanuf. centre in anthracite coal regu., p. 24.500. 

Poughkeepsie, r. In Dutches* co.. New York. U.S.A.. 
on IIud.Hon it., clothing and iron factories, nr. D 
Van^ar Coll for women, p. 40.700. 

Poulton-le-Fyldo, urb. dist., Italic*. Eng., p. 3,300. 

Pouiton-le-Sands, t. on Morc<ainl>e R.. Jjuicm. 
Eng., p. 5.8CO. 

Pozobhinco, /. nr. Pedrochc. Cordoba prov., Spain, 
cattle fair*, rl< h lead mines In dist , p. 12,220 

Pozsony, t. Hungary. 35 in. E. of Vienna; dynamlto 
and tine brush inanuf.. p. 71.000. 

Pozxuoli, t. nr. Naples, It.aly; mini, baths.ordnance 
works, p. 17.230. Notable Homan nilus. 

Prague, c. of Bohemia, picturesque nno. cap. on 
R. Moldau. universy. foundeii in 1348, extensive 
manuf. and tr.. fine cathedl.; p. 676.4 76. 

Prahran, c., Vlct/>ria, adjolng. Meltxnime. 

Prato, /. nr. Florence, Italy; nicMlimval c.istle and 
fortlfns., woollen manuf., p. 28.760. 

Pregel. It.. E. ITu*h., flows (125 m.) V) Frlschea 
Half. nr. K* r >mgs)>erg. 

Preezali. urb. dut.. Ijoich. Eng., p. 2/)13. 

Prenzl iu, t. on I>owcr Ucker Igike. nr. Stettin. 
Pruax., Industrl., p. 21,320. 

Prerau, t. on It. Uexwu, nr. Olinfitz, Moravia. 
Czecho-SlovakU; inanuf.; p. 18.620. Formerly 
hdqm. uf the Moravian Brethren. 

Prexcot, urb. da.., mftg. i. S.W. Jgincs., Eng., ur. 
Liverpool; watehmkg.; p. OJ'JQ. 
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* >I ^> IC ^750 >r * ° D ^ ^ Lawrence. Ontario, Can.; 
* >r ® s ?ly Mtns., N.E, Pembrokcah., Wales; a!t. 

1#<*>4 ft. [n A - 5 Q 

Presque Isle, t. Maine. U.8.A., In Arostook’co.; 
PressburST, ( now called Bratislava), t. imiust.. 

Czechoslovakia. p. 93.189. 

Prestatyn. urh. did.. Flint. Wales, p. 4.511. 
Restelpe. urh. dint., mkt. t. on It. Lugge. Rad- 
norsh., Wales; p. 1.102. 

urb - d 'uL. cotton mftg. t. and port on R. 
Kibble. Lancs. Eng.; p. 118.839. 

Prestonpans, cst. t. nr. Edinburgh. Haddingtonsh.. 
hcotl ; here in 1745 M Bonnie Prince Charlie ” 
defeated British; p. 5JiS6. 

Prestwlch, urh. did.. Industrl. f. nr. Manchester; 

S.L. Lancash., Eng.; p. 23.870. 

Pretoria, cap Transvaal. South Africa; fine parly. 
bd»^ wide boulevards; iuipt. tr. centre; p. 

f r, rt ;/;. on G - of Arta. Albania, gd. shipg. 
PHhoUo Au 750, . 41 , I»eal fishg. centre. 
P^hfir? # I f U -. . AIa " kan *n». ill Behring Sea; 

Prilukl, f. in old 1 oltavu govt.. U.8.S.R.. industrl. 
and conimrl.; p. 21 . 020 . 

Primorsk, U.S.S.K.; extends from Corea N. to the 

, a . rea 780 * 000 in., p. 115.000. 
Cap. Nikolaefsk. 

IMnco Albert, iliv. an<l t. C. of Good Hope. S. 

Africa. N. of Gt. Zwarte Boree; p. 3.720. 

Prlnco Albert Land. did. Brit. N. America, bordK. 

on Arctic Ocean. 

_ A t pror. Can.; area 2.1 R4 sq. m.; 

P. 88,*>36; dairying. Ashing. and manuf.; much 
forest land. Cap. Charlottetown. 

Prlnco Rupert, c. of British Columbia and Pacific 

P 4 (hVo tJiC *' !ruu< * ,fruuk Pacific Railway. 

Prince of Wales Isl. (Sec Pennng.) 

Brincea Risborough, nikt. t. nr. Aylesbury. Bucks. 
Eng.; P. 2.fi70. 

Princess Charlotte Bay. fnW N.E. cst.. N SW. 
Princeton. c. Gibson co., Indiana. U.S.A.; Industrl.; 
7,uo0; also Mr. Mersey cu.. New Jersey, 
i .S.A.; neat .if university; p. 7.000; also t. 
Bureau co.. Illinois, C.S.A.; industrl.; p. 4.825. 
prlnco William Sound, hiy on S. cst.. Alaska. 
Prlnzen, Portuguese isl. in Gulf of Guinea; p. 

3.500. t ’ll!*. San Antonio. 

Prlpets, R. C.S s p.. (rib. (350 m.) of It. I)niei*er 
Prishtina, or Pristina, dept. and f. in Serbia. Jugo¬ 
slavia on R. Slitnltza; many imbues; sugar 
and coffee tr.; p. H.174. 

Prisron. d*pt. and t. in Serbia, Jugo-Slavia Town 
• nr. by Bulgur*. Dec. 1015. rc-occ. by Fr.. Oct. 
1918; manuf. and coinniercl.; p. 21.241 

III « V ; lk,ncc « ,lcl> - Arleche.* France; p. 
0.560; silk Indus. 

Pr “;„'; ,ir - i'^'enno. Sicily. Italr: manuf.. P . 
PrJevaLsk, (list. f. in former Russian Turkestan. 

?7 yk ;b u A : . p - 10 * 770; l,Ka| ^ r 

Procida. i.d. at N.W . extrem. Bay of Naples, Italy. 

- "i. long; the anc. Prucbm. p. 14 , 350 . 
rrome. in IVgu djv. Dover Burma, area 2,914 
m . p. 300.000; chf. t. P. on Irrawaddy It.. 
^ JLotHJ fmanuf. p. 17.770. 

pI^^ Uro I T' ' > 1{ H ' w - •'•"•"Ha. L'k-mlm-; 

Prosna, /».. tnb. ljn m.) of It. Wartbr\ fonng. part 
()f My. betv. ii. Prum. and Poland. 

Prospect, f. in S. .Wdraliu. suhn. to Adelaide. 
Piojsnitz, manuf. (. in id.iln of Hanna. Moravia. 

< ze*-no-slow, m.if. h-making. brewing, malt and 
H'lgar in* 11 is tries, irtrs.-' breeding. p. 28 . 010 . 
Provence. . AI imiritime prop. s.E. France:'n-nv 
tieps. \ ar. Mosers-\Ii»e*, Bouches-du-Rhone, 
and part »>( \ uu lusc. 

Provldexice, r. ait head of Narragunsett B . Rhode 
IhI.. I. .S. A.; hunt, manuf and educ.itl instltns 
-rat of Brown I'niversify, gt. dlstrib. txntre for 
N» w England, p. 254.500. 

Provins, t. nr. Melun.dept. Silne-et-Marne. France 
anc. ramparts, fine 41 eh., p. T.hTO. 

Provo, c. nt has*- «*f W iLsat^h Mtns.. I tali, T S V 
nr shore <»f t f.dj Mkr; p. 15.000. 

Frudhoo. urh. did.. Northumbld.. Eng., p. 9.200 
I'russm. t(aU. Germany. f..rmi r kingdom of G^nn 
ran in re. N>rd.*ring on the Baltic. IVnmark and 

Jan«i. with much forest land and considerable 
j^Pau^ of »H,g. great mineral wealth, fiourbhi" 

So 0 R 4 ?i 7 nm,,y «t a R 1 extcniilv « manufs., 

00 . 084 ., 17 . cap. Berlin t-7.rJ, 
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Pruth, 7? flowing (300 m.) betwn. Rumania and 
Bessarabia from the Carpathian Mtns. to the 
Black 8. 

PrzemysU fort. f. In Galicia. Poland; mchy. and 
-Other manuf.. timber and com tr.. p. 64.078. 
Przibram, industrl. t. nr. Beraun. Bohemia: lead 
and silver mining dlst., p. 13.700. 

Psioi, R. U.S.S.R., flows (300 m.) to the Dnieper 
at Krementchug. 

Pskov, govt. U.8.S.R.. S. of Leningrad, area 17.001) 
8q. m. ; ogr. and dairy frag., p. 1.250.000. largely 
peasant proprietary; cap. P.. t. on Velikaya R : 
flax tr.. p. 35.000. 

Pudsey. mun. bar infix, t. nr. Bradford. W.R., 
VorK Eng., p. 14.7G2. 

Pudukattal, or Pudukoto, cat. st. 8. India, sub. to 
Mailnw; area 1.101 sq. m.. p. 385.000; cap. P.. t. f 

Puebla, d. Mexico, area 12.002 «<j. m.. p. 1.118.430: 
tu:r.. ct-ITt-e ami suxur cr.winu; cap. I\. one of 
tbe oliJcst ami iuu<t Irapt. c.’n of Mexico, alt. 
/.137 ft..Krvat tr., p. 101.U00; abio I. MajorcaI«J.. 
Spain, p. 5.200. 

Pueblo, c. on Arkansas It.. ColonPio. U.S.A.; great 
KfiiemnK centre; p. 50.100. 

Pueblo Nuevo del Mar. »p(. on the Mediterranean. 

_ *alencla. prov. Spain; summer rest.; p. 13.070 
Fuentearas. t. prov. Pontevedrn. Spain. 12 in. S.E 
or \ Uto. In vlne-RTowing flint.; porcelain manuf.; 
ruined castle of Sobroso; p. 13.500 
Puente Genii. I. on R. Genii. Cordoba prov.. Spain; 
olive Knives; p. 12.230. 

Puerto Cobello. rpt. Venezuela, on the t'aribbean S . 
nr. \ alencla; lante exports; p. 21 , 000 . 

Puerto de Santa Marla, spt. on K. Gua.laletc. Cadiz, 
Spain; nine tr.. glass manuf.; p. 21.020. 

Puerto Principe, interior f. prov. Cama*uey. Cuba - 
founded by lela-quez. Columbus's lieutenant! 

In 1515; p 26.010. 

Puerto Real. spt. Spain, on II. of Cadiz. N. of San 
fen-o-lo; ^uuuuer rest.; wine and oil tr.; p. 

Puket. or Pongka. rop. Isl. Junkseylon. and chf. 
Siamese pt. on Malay Pen.. \V. cst.; tin iniues, 

P. I.OjU. 

^ ur ' 11111 bla. Giles co., Tcnnc^j^M?, p. 

Puiteney Town. Caithness. 8<x>tl„ part of the burgh 
of Wick. p. 5.360. 

Pultuak, t Poland, govt. Warsaw; copper wk^.. 
textile factories; p. H.76U. 

Puna, bleak and unlnhablUul pfafrau of Peru and 
Bolivia, alt. 12.000 to 18.000 ft. 

Punjab. The. pror. India, occuple* the N.W. angle 
of the northern plain of India; total area 99,222 

lt) .67H,573. The dlvisn*. are 
Delhi Jullundur. Lahore. Rawalpindi. Derajat, 
and Peshawar. 

Puno, dep. Peru; area 4E19R aq. m.. p. 537.345; 
cup. 1 .. t. bonig. on L. Titicaca; alt. 12,870 ft., 
p. 6,100. 

Puntas Arena, f. In Magallanea. Chill; gd. tr.; p. 
27.500; uLh 4> a spt. in Costa Rica. (p. 9.200. 


Punxsutawney, /-»r. 1 


dm.. C.S.A., Jefferson co.. 


P- 


Purbeck. Islo of. pen. in 8 K. Dursi*t. 12 ni. by 7 m. 
Purmerend, (. ur. .VnLsterdaui. North Holland, p. 
*>• * 00. 

Purnliu. t. Bengal. India, tr. centre, p. 13.760. 
Purus. R. of Peru. trib. (1.4U0 in.) of R. Amazon. 
Pu^hkar. t. and id. of Pilgrimage. Kajputana, 
India; Brahman temple, p. 11,000. 
o aiut \. r,/> 11,1,1 ^di\. di«t.. on R. Seine, nr. 
Parl^. h runce. p. 16.130. (15.370. 

Putignano. t in pn»v. Bari. Italy, industrl.. p. 
PutlvJ. t. on H Som. C.8.8.R.. manuf., t>. 13.450. 
rutnam. t. in Windham co., Connecticut. D.S.A., 
fhrivg. inanufs.. p. 7.250. 

Putney, did. In l>*r. of Wandsworth. Surrey, Eng., 
a 8.W. residt!. and industrl. Thames-side qr. of 
I/mdon. 

Putrid Sea, or Gulf of Siwash, Inlet of Sea of Azov. 
Putten, Industrl. t. nr. HarJenvick. Gelderland. 

Holland. i». 5 750 (of R. Ainax.. n . 

o? U ? la ?k 0, or I 0 ** 7 '- ^uador, trll». (7(H) m.) 
Puy-de-D6me, pk\ of the Auvergne Mtns.. France, 
alf 4.806 ft.; also dept. France, watered by R. 
AllJcr. area 3.090 sq. m.. p. 490.560; ugr.. vine- 
yds. Cap. Clermont-Ferrand. 

Pay Le. rup. Haute-L*ilre dep.. France; lace-makg. 
PwUheU. mun. N>r.. $ P t. and i rat. pi. Carnarvon. N. 
W ales. ii. 3.599. 

Pmmid L.. w^estern Nevada, U.S.A., nr. Cansoq 
Ut) ; 35 m. lung. 
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Pyramid Peak, a summit of (be Elk 
Colorado. U.S.A.. alt. 13,885 ft. 

Pyrenee*. The, range of nitn*. In S.W. Europe, 
dividing France from the Iberian Benin.. 270 rn. 
long, highest peak Pic Nethou. or Maladetta 
also name of intn. range nr. Melbourne. 

^Victoria. 

Pyrdnfies, Basses, dep. S.W. France, area 2.078 sq. 
m., mainly agr. and live-stock rearg.. p. 402,981. 

^ Cap. Pau (« 7 .r.). 

Pyr^n^es, Hautes, dev. S France, area 1,750 sq. in., 
agr.. vines, nuts, live-stock, marble quarries; i». 

_ 185.700. Cap. Tarbes (r;.r.). 

Pyr4n6es-Orientales, dep. S. France, washed by 
Mediterranean, area 1.590 sq. in.. p. 217.503; 
wheat, wine, sllk-wonn culture. 6tock-rearing. 
•Cap. Perpignan (<j. r.). 

PyTgos, t. In Greece, prov. Ellis and Achala. nr. 

^ Pat ras;has suffered from earthquakes; p. 12.950. 

Pyrmont, t. nr. Hanover. Waldeck. (Jenny.; min¬ 
eral springs; p. 1.920; also sub. Sydney. N.S.W.; 
Btone quarries. 

Q 

Qnackonbnick, t. OsnabrOck dist., llanover. nr. 
Ease a. p. 4.270. 

Quaggy. Jt. Kent. Eng.. flows (10 m.) to Join It. 
Ravenaboume (trib. Thames) at Lewisham. 

Quftng-81, or Kwang-SI, prav. S. China. bonlerg. on 
Tong king, area 77.200 sq. m.. p. 5.425.000; cap. 
Klilng-Yuan; also c. Kinng-Si prov., China, nr. 
Yun-nan. p. 31.000. 

Qramg-Tong, or Qwang-Tung. maritime pror. in S. 
of China. Includg. Hainan Isl., and contain?, the 
cap. Canton, p. 23.700.000. Igr. tr.. p. 34.5*0. 

Quano, t. nr. Kioto, on E. cat. HonshJu isl., Japan; 

Quantock Hills, ran'jr S. of Bridgwater Bay. 
Somerset*!!.. Eng., highest pt.. 1.262 ft. 

Qa Appeile, R. Aaslniboia. Can., trib. (300 m.) of 
It. ABsinil>olne. 

Quaregnon, t. in Ilainault prov.. Belgium. In Mons 
colly, dist., ironwks. and tobacco factories, p. 
16,920. 

Quarnero, O. of, Adriatic Sen. t>etwccn Croatian cat. 
and Istria. (adjoing. Dudley, p. 8.100. 

Quarry Bank, urb. dist., mftg. t. in Staffs, Kng., 

Quarto, Jt., prov. Cordova (280 rn ). Argentina, 
also industrl. t. nr. Cagliari. Sardinia. Italy, p. 
7.220. 

Quarto, O. of., arm of the O. of Cagliari. Sardinia. 

Quathlamba, Kathlamba, or Drakeuberg. Mtns., 
ranv* betwn. Basutoland and Natal. S. Africa, 
alt. 8.000 to 10.000 ft. 

Quatre Bras, nr. Waterloo, S. Brabant. Belgium, 
battle betwn. Wellington and Ncy. June 10. 
1815. 

Queanbeyan, t. on Mumiinbldgee It., Murray co., 
N.8.W., p. 6,000. 

Quebec, prov. Canndn. Brit. N. America. X. of New 
Brunswick and the U.S.A., area 090.805 sq. in., 
p. 2.000,000; agr.. dairyg.. mftg.. fb.Jig.; cap. 
Q. c., on H. Bt. J^awrvnce, fine harb.. hum Ison io 
govt, bldgs., p. 78,710. largest c. Montreal 
Uj. rj, coimikcl. cap. Canada. 

Quodiinburg, t. at foot of Ifartz Mtns., Pnissn. 
Saxony; famous for nurseries and seed farms; 
abls/y eh ; p. 25.670. 

Queenborough, mun. far., t. on It. Swale. Isle of 
Sheppcy, Kent. Eng.; steamer port for cross- 
Channel passengers and malls to Flushing; 

V. 2MJ. 

Queen Charlotte’s lab., group N. of Vancouver Isl.; 
off coast of Brit. Columbia; Graham Isl. and 
Moresby Isl. are the chief; p. 2.(88) (Including 
7(8) untile Indians). Valuable halibut fishing 
Industry. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, strait separating Van¬ 
couver hi. from the Brit, mainland, a continua¬ 
tion of Johnstone Strait. 

Queenabury. urb. dint industrl. t. nr. Halifax. W it.. 
York*. Eng . p. 5.870. Itorla. res. p. 2.490. 

Queenscllfl, wot. pi. at entrance to Fort FhiJip. Vic- 

Queeo’i County. J^lrisU-r. I.F.8.; area 064 sq. in.; 
Inland pasture and tillage, with rntn. and bog; 

P. 64,4(8). CftP. Maryborough. 

Quaonilerry. far 0 h at B. end Forth Br„ Linlithgow- 
shire, Booth, p. 1,708. 

Qatcoaland, Brit. nA. N.E. Australia and at. of the 
Australian Commonwealth; area 070,6(8) sq. in., 
p. 842,000. Great grassy plains and coast high- 
kinds; stock-farming and inJning (gold, all ver. 
and copper). Cap. Brisbane (?.e.). 


Queenstown, spt. co. Cork. I.F.S.; fine harbour 
and docks; p. 9.020. Also t. in C. of Good Hope. 
8. Africa, in the Great Kel K. valley; pros¬ 
perous agr. region; p. (dist.) 33.000. Also sm. 
t. on L. W'akitipu. New Zealand. 

Quel-Chow, or Koel-Chao. prov . S.W. China. p. 

9.265.000; cap. Quel Yang. 

Quelimane, or SAo Martlnho de Quelimane, f. in 
Zainbezla dist.. Portuguese E. Africa; tr. In 
rubber, almonds, copra, coffee, etc.; j>. 4,000. 
Quelpart, or Chai-)u, isl. in the Yellow Sea. 60 m. 
S. of Corea (40 m. by 17 in.); used as a penal 
settlement; agr. and i*earl-Ashing (inonoi>olLsed 
by the Japs.); p. 100.000. Cap. Chu-song. 
Queretaro, st. Mexico. area 4.493 sq. in.; cereaLs. 
fruit, and minerals; p. 247.195. Cap. Querctaro 
c. alt. 0.364 ft.. 134 m. N.W. of the c. of Mexico; 
fine govt, bldgs, and cathedral. Here Emperor 
Maximilian was executed; p. 36.500. 

Querlmba Isb., off Portuguese F. Africa. 

Quesnoy, L*. fortfd. t. nr. Valenciennes, dep. Nord. 

France, p. 4.350. [Frauce. industrl.; p. 5.260. 
Quesnoy-sur-Deule. t. nr. Lille, dep. Nord, 
Quetta, dist. and f. Brit. Baluchistan, at end of 
Bolan Pass, on road to Kandahar. Military 
cantonment occupies valley 20 in. by 5 in.; 
and the place is the N'.W. terminus of the rail¬ 
way to Afghanistan. 

Quezaltenango, c. of Guatemala, on slope of Cerro 
Queinado volcano; centre of trade for western 
part of flic Republic; p. 30.500. 

Quiberon, t. on Q. Bay. ur. Loricnt. Morbilian dep.; 
France; p. 3.420. (thrivg. tr.; p. 9.250. 

Quibor. t. \ enc/uelu. 40 m. S.S.W. Barque«iiiieto; 

Quicamao. t. nr. Chinos, prov. Jtio de Janeiro. 
Brazil; Indus! rl; p. 10,070. 

Quickmere. mftg. t. in W.R. Yorks. Eng . on Lancs 
border. 3| in. E. of Oldham, p. 4.29(1. 

QulJand). t. in Malabar dist., Madras, India; active 
tr.. p. 11.000. 

Quihmane. [See Quelimane.) 

Qulflota, coinmercl. f. nr. Santiago, prov. Val¬ 
paraiso. Chile, p. 13,750. 

Quiloa, or Kllwab, t. on isl. off E. cst. Africa. t>e- 
longing to Zanzibar, p. 3.550.. 

Qullon, f. on Malabar cst., 'fra van core st., 
Madras. India; gd. tr.. p. 10,700; fonnly. Brit, 
mil. cantonment, now iirjqrs. Travancore anny. 

Qulmper, t. (fortfd.) dep. Flnlstere, France, nr. 
Brest; pilchard fishy., p. 16.200. 

Quimperl6, t. dep. Flnl-tCrc. 1*ranee. 34 ill. E.N.E. 
(bumper; Industrl.. p % 7.230. 

Quiucy. e. on Mississippi It., Adams co., Illlnoh, 
U.8.A.; iimimf. and large K. trade, p. 40 . 000 ; 
al.-oc. Norfolk 1 * 0 .. Mans., U.8.A.; Ikk >1 and shoo 
making, marble quarries, p. 74.500. 

Quinhon, l. in Animtn. Indo China, gd tr.. p. 8.500. 

Quintin. I. nr. St. Bricuc, dep. Cbtcs-du-Nord,. 
Fnince, p. 4.730. 

Quinto, It. Argentina, flows 250 in. S.E. from tho 
Sierra de Sun Luis Ml ils.. and l>ccoiiies lost in a. 
morass. 

Qumzano, t. nr. Brescia. Italy; gd. local tr., p„ 

6.520. 

Quiriugua, ruined anc. t. on R. Montagua. nr.. 
Isnhal. Guatemala; pyramid, etc. 

Qubtello. t. on Jt. Seech la. prov. Mantua, Italy;; 
here the Imr»crlallsts defeated French and 
Sardinians. 1734, p. 11.720. 

Quito, cap. r. Ecuador, in the Andes, 15 m. S. of the* 
Equator; alt. 9.402 ft.: rubber and hide export, 
carpet, leather, and oilier inamif.. p. loo.500. 

Quitfa, or Prince v i Town (British). New Guinea., 
(•old (Vgist. W. Africa, p. 6.700. 

Quorudon, or Quorn. urb. dist., t. in hunting dist. 
nr. I-elcester, Eng., p. 2,008. 

Quorra. /{. of Africa; one of the names given to the- 
It. Niger (q.r.) I slow Tlmhnctoo. 

Qvarkeu. Oestrn, and Vestra. straits in the Gulf of 
Bothnia off the S\vc<llsh 


R 

Roab, free e. of Hungary, at Junctn. of R. Raab« 
with an ann of Jt. Danube; cathedl., Impt. tr.. p. 
25,110; also It. of Htyrla and Hungary, flows. 
(180 tn.) to Danube at It. c. 

H&alte, t. nr. Zwolle, Overyssel. Holland; Industrie 
p. 6.970. (long. 3* m. wide,. 

ItaAsay, ul. E. of Skye. Invcrness-*h., Bcotl.. 13 m. 
Rabat, or New Salle, one of the cajm. and tpt. 
Morocco, at rath, of Bu lictfng; open to foreign, 
tr.; leather and carpet manuf., p. 29.560. 
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BabbM. mo ooo***™ Gand0, on K - Nl * er * Africa; 

Bacalmuto, t. in Girgent prov., Sicily; Industri.. 
P. 14*270. 

Bactae. c. of R. co.. on L. Michigan. Wisconsin. 

U.S.A.; carriage and wagon works, p. 68.600. 
Rodautz, t. in Bukovinn. Rumania, nr Sereth 
govt, stud farm, p. 15.660. 

RadcllGe, urb. dist., t. nr. Manchester. Lancs. Eng • 
paper mkg.. dye works, foundries, p. 24 . 674 . ” 
Radeberg. t. on Grosso Rdder. nr. Dresden. Saxony; 

Blass works, p. 15.720. [9.900 

Radevormwald, industrl. t. or. Barmen. Prussia, p. 
Radhanpur. nat. st. Bombay. India; area 160 so 
SOL. P 100.600; cap. R.. p. 15.108. 

Radiatsh. t. in old govt. Poltava. D.8.S.R.; in¬ 
dustrl.. p. 10.820. 

Radnor, inld. co. N. Wales; area 471 so. m., ngr. 

vf N i ew Itodnor. anc. bor. 60 m. 

N. W. of Bristol; largest t. Knighton (q.v.). 
Radom. govt. Poland, adjng. Galicia; area 4 705 
BQ- m.. agr.. mining and live-stock raising, p 
CaD " *" 67 m * from Warsaw, p. 

< / nr ,V? al , Lsz - P ° hlnd: IndustrL.p. 11.470. 
Kadom^I, t. Ukraiue; tanneries and flour mills 

, .. . (collieries, p. 3.622. 

Radstock, urb. dist., t. nr. Bristol. Somerset. Eng ; 

Industrl. t.. Girgeutl prov.. SicUy. p. 

**£**?•*«<. *>}■ °*J B. Tamnia. rant. 8t. Gall. 
°*dtztd.. hot springs, res. p. 3.000; visited by 

o 0 n22 0 .. pc '? <,M a »uually; anc. Abbey of Pfalfers. 
2,097 ft. above bcu. 

Rwua. c. Syracuse, Italy, divided into R. 
Superiore p 23.740) and It. Inferiore (p. 8.790) 
^ioesc factories; also a c. on the E. cat. of the 
Adriatic, Dalmatia, oil, silk, aud leather indus- 
tries, p. (with garrisou) 11.510. 

Ragusavecchia, mkt. pi. in govt. dist. Rngusa. 
Dalmatia, 6 m. E. of last-mentioned c.; site of 
anc. Epldnurum. p. 11.270. 

Bahad. ft Abyssinia aud Nubia, trib. (200 m.) of 
Blue Nile. 

Rahmanlah, f. nr. Rosetta. Egypt, on R. Nile. tr. 
centre, p. 11 . 020 . 

Rahon, t. on It. Sutlej, Jalandhar dist., Punjab. 
India, p. 11 . 100 . • 

Rahway, c. on R. Ro. Union co.. New Jersey 
U.S.A., residtl. for New York business men, p* 

10,500, 

Raintea, one of (he Society Ms., largest of the 
Leeward grp- 130 m. N.W. TahiU. 

Raichur, t. in Hai.lambad, India, impt. commcL 
centre, p. 22.760. 

Raiding, Industrl. Madras, India, p. 0.000. 

Rajkot, t. In Ludhiana dist,. Punjab. India, p. ] 
0,000. 

Rainford. urb dist.. Industrl. t. nr. St. nclens, 
Lancash., Eng., p. 3.494. (U.S.A.. alt. 14.444 ft, 1 

Jr*,* of , V.'r 0 Ca ^ de ra "*>' u . Washington. 

Rainton. E. and W., colhery diets., nr. Durham. 
Eng.. Joint p. 0.450. ] 

L.. on border of Canada and Minnesota, I 
U.&.A.. 55 m long, drained by Hainy It. (100 m. I 
long) to the Lake of the Wixxln. 

Raisines, t. nr. Valenciennes, dep. Non], France. I 
lace Industry, p. 5,200. I 

Rajamahendrl, Madras. Brit. India, one of the 
deltas of the Godnveri R.; gocHl tr., railway 
bridge of twenty-one spans across river, p. 
o J, 1 uu. 

Rajapalalyam. Madras, India, p. 12.G00. F 

Hajapur, t on R. Jumna. United Provs.. India, p 
Walso t. in Rutnagiri dist.. Bombay. India, 

Raiicot, petty nat. st. Kathiawar. Gujarat dJv.. R 
BomUiy India area 2S3 sq. m., p. 52.000; cap. 

R.. t. hdqre. of the M tlcal met. for Kathiawar. R 
Rajbhahi, dir. (coextensive with N. Bengal) Brit. 
Inula, area 17.351 «q. in., p. 7,500.000. comprise. R 
(iLsts. Rajshahi. DurJiUng. Diiuijpur. JalpaJgurl. R 
Bogra, Rangpur. and Patna. Also dist. lhij- 
Hlialii. on N. l>ank of R. Ganges, area 2.230 sq. R 
m., p. nearly 1,502.000: sericulture, heiui>- 
growing; lidqrs. Ranipur Boalla. 

Rajplpla, nat. Ft. betwn. the IPs Taptl and 
Ncrbuddu. in Gujarat dir.. Bomlwy. India, area Rj 
LjI I sq. in., p. 205,000; cap. Nandod. on R 
Kurjan p. Il.l20;the old forfd. cap. of Rajplpla 
is now dismantled. n, 

llMTO^ ^ 1,areana3 diat - Bengal. India, p. 
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a; Rajpuiana. coUectn. of nat, India state* (twenty). 

•l ^ a , Doli ^ H»t toe Viceroy 

J. t and the Brit. dist. of Anjmere Merwara: 

in \5 ®-° a 878 'J-™- 1 - p- 9.857.012: the agent 

m, resides nt Mt. Abu; Rajputana was part of the 
io. Mogul empire, before its subjugation by the 

n. aianrattas. 

r . Ra ^ tort. t on Ixiwer Niger, W. Africa, p. 
f.. 11.500 .also t. on Euphrates R.. Asiatic Turkey. 

Ttlayetjflaleb, p. 8,250. [paper manuf.; p. 7.200 
y; RakonJtz, t nr, Kladno. Bohemia; pottery and 
>0. Raleigh, c. ake co., N. Carolina, U.S.A.; e^catL 
p : 38,500. [parallel ^vlth Radack chn, 
Q - S^i^L^ain of ills, in Marshall grp.. i>aclflc Oc.. 

RamberrilliMS, t. nr. Nancy, dep. Vosges. France. 
Q- P. 5,410. ^ 

Ramboulllet, t. nr. Versailles, dep. Seine-et-Oise, 
r.. France; picturesque anc. chateau, formerly 

u. royal; p. 5.370. ^ 

R^eswaram, W. (ll m. long. p. 17.000). Madura 
\o aiat 8. India, sop. from maiuld. by Parnbara 

L °P 8arae * p - c - 3(,0 « contg. a great 
p. Daridlan temple, one of the Hindu holy places 
of pilgrimage. 

5. Ramgimga, R. India trib. (300 m.) of IL Ganges. 

r> It Joins nr. Oiwnpore. 

?. Ranilllies, til N. Bralxint, Belgium. 20 m. 

.; Brussels; Marlborough's gt. \1cthry. 1708 . 

). Kamnad, t. Ma<lras, India, on pen. project#, to- 
wards Rameswarara isl.. p. 14.000. 

1 R^inagar t. on R. Ganges, adjng. Benares, 
y United Provs.. India, p. 12.250. 

*• Bamnicu Sarat, t. in dist. same name, Rumania; 
scene of several bottles; p. 13.750. 

Rampur, nat. state Rohilkhand, India, area 890 
>. sq m.. p. 453.607; cap. R., t. on R. Kosila; 
e pottery and damask manuf.; p. 73.200. 

* on R. Ganges; adinin. hdqrs. of 
Rajshahi dist., Bengal. India; silk Industries; 

• *ovt. college; suffered from earthquake, 1807; 
f P* -1.S70. 

Ramrl, isl In Araknn. off cat. Ix>wor Burma, 50 m. 
f long; also t on same. p. 3.020. 

Ramsbottom, t/r&. dist.. t. u. Heywood dlv. f 
LancaslL Eng. t on R. Irwcll; calico printg. f 
etc.; p. 14J926. 10 qjjq 

, Ramsbury. par. on R. Kennct, Wilts., Eug.. n. 

Ramsey, urb. dist.. mkt. t. Hunts.. Eug.. p. 5.IS0; 

■ „ alw “P 1 - on N-B. cst. Isle of Man. p. 4.260. 
Ramsgate, mun. bor.. icot. pi. on E. cst. Isle of 
Thanet. Kent. Eng., res. p. 33.697. 

Ram *fk;to Nagpur diet. CeutrL Provs., India, 

P* 0 ( —Uv. 

ffckhagua prov., Chile, p. 10.500. 
R^chl, t in Loliardaga dist.. Chota Nagpur div.. 

Bengal India, p 21.750. [Witwatersrand.) 
Rand, gold-mining dist. Transvaal. S. Africa. (See 
Randazzo, t. nr. Mt Etna. Catania. Sicily. 2,474 ft 
arx)ve sea level; old ducal palace; p. 8 , 000 . 
Randers, t. nr. Aarhus. Jutland, Denmark; 
"o^oii mouaslcry * exports dairy pnxl.; p. 

Randwlck, sub. of Sydner. N.S.W. 

Ranea, R. Sweden. Hows U30 in.) to G. of Bothnia. 
KaneriDurg, t. iu Ryazan govt. Russ.; gardening 
and trade; p. 18,750. 

Hanger, t. Texas. U.S.A.. p. 5.200. 

Rangoon, dist. Lower Burma. Pegu div.; area. 
4.L30 sq. m.. p. 450.000. ALw c. on Hlalng R„ 
cap. of Lower Burma; great tr. aud many 
lmpt. manuf.; two cathedrals, many mosques, 
temples, and pagodas; p. 330.527. 

Rangpur, dist. Rajshahi div.. Bengal. India, area 
J.4S0 sq. m.; rice and Jute croiw; cap. R.. c. 
on It. Ghaghat. damaged seriously by earth¬ 
quake In 1807. p. 15.600. 

Ranibennur, f. Dharwar dist., Bombay, India, 
p. 11,000. 

IhmiganJ, f. on Damodar R., Banlwan div., 
Bengal, p. 11.020. fdist.. Ori^=la. India. 

Kant-nur, famous rock-carc. Kluindgiri Hill. Puri 
Rannock. Loch. Pertixs.. Scot!. 9 m. long, I m. 
wide. drahie<l to It. Tay. 

Rapallo, winter resort on G. of R.. Genoa. Liguria, 
Italy; medhuval castle; lac-e-making, olive¬ 
growing. Here, on Nov. 12. 1 920. the Treaty of 
Kapallo was signed; p.11,850. 

Rappahannock, ft. Virginia. U.S.A.. flows 200 m. 
to Chcsaj>cako B.. S. of the mouth of tho 
Potomac. 

Rappollsweller, t. nr. 8chlell3tadt. Alsace-Lorraine, 
Trance; walled; known as “the pipera' 
town p. 6^50. 
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Kara tonga, one of the Cook Isis., Pacific, 53 m. 

round, largest of the group. 

Rantan, t. on K. R„ flop's (75 m.) in New Jersey, 
U.8.A., to Perth Amboy on R. Bay, S. of 
Staten Isl.; p. 4.775. 

Ras-ai-Had, C. E. extrem. Arabia. fp. 10.300. 
Ras-el-Khyma, fortfd. t. on Persian G.. Arabia. 
R^sgrad, t. nr. Rustcbuk. Bulgaria, on R. Ak-Lom; 
battles between Russians and Turks. 1810 and 
1877; p. 13.750. 

Has Mohammod, southernmost point, Sinai Penin. 
Raspoplna, t. U.S.S.R.. nr. Tsaritsyn, on R. Don; 

com and cattle trade; p. 10.750. 

R&ssein, L. hi the Dobrudja. Rumania. 25 ni. long. 
Rastatt, t . nr. Cnrlsruhe, Ba/len. Germany, 
formerly fortfd.; tobacco factories, etc.; p. 
15.270. [ p_ 12,720. 

Rastenburg, t. nr. KOnlgslxrg. E. Prussia: inanuf.; 
Kastrlck, industrl. U/irnsfup on K. Calder, nr. 

Halifax. W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 8.750. 

Rath, t. in liamirpur dist.. United Provs., India, 
P. 15.270. 

Rathenow, mftg. t. on R. Havel. Pnw., p. 23,080. 
Rathkeale, mkt. t. nr. Limerick. I.F.S., p. 2.520. 
Rathlln, or Rahery, itd. olf l air Head, N. of co. 

Ajitrim, N. I re Id., 5 m. by 1 m. 
gathmlnes, 8. tub. of Dublin c.. I.FA * 1 

Ratibor, mftg. t. on R. Oder, Silesia, Poland, nr. 

Austrian frontier, p. 27.000. 

Ratisbon (Regensburg), busy Imlustrl. (. on R. 
Danube, Upper Palatinate. Bavaria; Castro 
Kcglnuru of the Romans, glass staining, etc.. 
P. 52,610. 

Rat Isis., orp. In the Aleutian Archipelago. 

Rat Portage, pt. on Rainy It., Ontario, Can.; 
sturgeon flshg., p. 0.500. 

Raudnitz, t. on Jt. Kibe, northn. Bohemia; 
Interest#. cMte&u of Prince LohkovriLz, with 
fine art and lit. collectns.. p. 8.320. 

Raunds, urb. dist., Nortlimits, l ug., p. 3.C$3. 
Ravana-Hrada, sacred L. at source of It. Sutlej. 
Ravenna, prow. Emilia, Italy, area 715 mi. in., 
p. 250.000; Cap. Jt.. c. on marshy plain nr. the 
Adriatic. 45 m. E. of Bologna, cat Led I. archl- 
eplscopal pal., and many tine bldgs., hi lk*worm 
culture, wine growg., lace inanuf.. p. 74.101. 
Havensburg, t. nr. Constance. Wurtcmburg; 

flourxhg. inanuf.. p. 14,120. 

Ravcnsthorpe, Indust rl. I. nr. Dewsbury. W.R. 

Yorks, Eng., p. 6.850. (the Ohenab. 

Ravi, It. of the Punjab, India, trib. (150 in.) of 
Rawalpindi, die. (area 20,738 sq. in., p. 3,750.000) 
of N. Punjab, India, between Lihora and 
Peshawar. Also dLst. of same. W. of JC. 
Jehlam, area 4.844 sq. in.; mainly agr., v. 
760,000. Also c. (with mil. cantonmt.), cap. 
of above, on It. Leh; fortfd.. active tr. with 
Kashmir; p. 97.483. (Yorks. Eng., p. 4,074. 
Rawdon, urb. dist., Indust rl. t. nr. Leeds. W.R. 
Rawltsch, or Rawlcz, t. nr. Posen, Pruiw.; in- 
duitrl.; p. 15.000. 

Rnwmarah. urb. dint., mftg. t. nr. Rotherham. 

W.It., Yorks, Eng., p. lH/>70. 

Rawtenstall, mun. b<sr. nr. Blackburn. Lancs. Kng ; 

P. 38/,70. (N S W.; p. 1.250. 

Raymond Terraco, t. on Hunter It., co. Gloucester. 
Re, or Rhe, Ui. off W. o-t. Charcnto-lnferieurc 
prov., France, opp. Rochelle; is m. by 4 in.; 
nail inanuf.; p. 14.120. Chf. p). Ht. Martin. 

Rea, Jt. Hhropsh.. Kng., flows (20 in.) to It. 
Tcrne. at itocliford. 

Reading, co. b*/r. on It. Kennet. Berks. Kng.; 
biscuit and other inanuf.; aecd-growg. and 
mkt. gnrdng.; p. 07,103: also c. In Berks, co., 
Penn., U.8.A., on Schuylkill it.; Ironworks; p. 
111.500; also t. hi Middlesex CO.. Maes., nr. 
Boston. IT.8.A.; p. 10.000. 

ReeanaU, t. nr. Loitl/i, Maccrata, Italy; Industrl.; 
p. 20.085. 

Itecde. §pt. Brazil. iSu Pernambuco.) 
Recklinghausen, t. nr. Dortmund. Westphalia, 
PrusM.; collieries, quarries, and manuf.; p. 
42.048, 

Redhank, t. Monmouth co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., on 
Shrewsbury It.; p. 11,850. 

Redear, urb. dint., t. and cst. vxit. pi., NIL Yorks. 
Eng.; p. 30,100. 

Reddish, mftg. t. nr. Stockport, Lancs, Eng.; p. 
v.ooo. 

Reddilch, urb. dird., g. co. Worcester. Eng.; 

needle and fish-hook inanuf.; p. 10.280. 

Bede, It. Northumberland co., Eng., Ulb. (21 in ) 
ol it. Tyne, 
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Redfern, S.S.W. tub. Sydney. N.S.W. 

Redhlll, t. and res. dLst.. Surrey hills, adjoins. 
Reigate. 

Redonda, isl. in Leeward grp., betwn. Montserrat 
and Nevis. 

Redondela, /. on the Vigo estuary. Pontevedra 
prov.. Spain; old feudal castles; p. 11,500. 

Red River. U.S.A.. trib. Mississippi (1.000 rn.). 
Hows from New Mexico through the Staked 
Plain. 

Red River of the North, flows (150 in., separating 
Dakota ami Minnesota. U.S.A., to AssiniboKne. 
Manitoba. Can. (mine dist.. p. 0,001. 

Relruth, urb. dist.. mkt. t. Cornwall. Kng.; tin¬ 
ned Sea, or Arabian Gulf, arm of the sea separating 
Abyssinia. Nubia, and Egypt from Arabia, and 
continuing through the Suez Canal to the 
Mediterranean. Communicates with the Indian 
Ocean by the Straits of Bab-cl-Mandeb. 
Length 1,400 m„ greatest width 230 in. 

Red Wing. c. Minnesota. U S A., ou the Mississippi 
R. in Goodhue co.. at head oi L. Pepin; flour 
mills, grain tr.. p. 0.750. 

Ree. Lough, I. betwn. Roscommon. Longford, and 
Westmeath. I.F.S., an exteu.su. of Jt. Shannon, 
17 in. long. (p. 11 ,3oo. 

Regalbuto, induPtrl. 1. In Catania prov., Sicily, 
Regeiio. t. in Val d'Arno, nr. Florence, Italy. 
P. 11.700. 

Regen, It. Bavaria, trib. (CS in.) of R. Danube, at 
ltatlst>on. 

Regensburg, alternative name for Ratis'oon (q.v.). 
Reggio dl Calabria, t. on Strait of Messina, at S. W. 
extrem. Italy; silk and essential oil niaituf.; 
6ulTered from earthquake 175 nJ and 181)i: n. 
43,01*3. 

Reggio uelP Emilia, r. nr. Bologna. Italy, cap. 
Emilia prov.; silk-worm culture, chee^e-inkg.; 
tine Ch. of the Madonna della Chinn; p. 75.310. 
Regina, cap. of Saskatchewan. 367 in. W. of 
Winnipeg; distributing centra; t». 37.000. 
Relchonbach, t. nr. Zwickau. Saxony, Genny.; 
many inanufs., p. 20 . 120 ; also industri. t. In 
PruHHn. Silesia, nr. Llegnltz. p. 9.120. 
Reichenberg. t. In Bohemia, nr. the Prussn. and 
Saxon frontiers; Impt. tr and mftg. centre; p. 
37.000. (salt springs, p. 3.950. 

RoichenJiaU. t rat. pi. nr. Salzburg. 8. Bohemia; 
Reigate, mun. bar. Surrey; mkt. and residtl. f. nr. 
Surrey Hills, p. 30.830. 

Relkiavtk. t. cap. Iceland, on S W. cat., p. 17.970. 

Reims, or Rhelms, t. on R. Ve*lc, dtp. Murne. 
France; famous Gothic cathedl.; champagne 
centra, cloth factories. woollen Industries and 
tr., dye-works, p. 76.C45. 

Reinsched, t. nr. Dnsseldorf. Rhenish Prufs.; 
cutlery inanuf.. n. 72,508. 

Renalx, t. nr. Ghent. Belgium; dye ami bleaching 
wks.. p. 21.700. 

Rendsburg, t. on R. Elder. Holstein. Pruss.; 
fortltlena. demolished by the Duma In 1852. p 
14.010. 

Ronfrow, maritime co. W. Scot!.. S. of R. Clyde; 
ana 245 mi. rn., agr., mftg., and coinrncl., p. 
288.070 ; co. t. Renfrew, a burgh of the Kil¬ 
marnock grp. nr. Jt. Clyde, p. 40,810: chf. 
Industrl. centres Paisley and Greenock P/.i\). 

Rennes, c. nr. Nan teg. France; cap. IJlc-et- Vllaino 
dep.. Franco; in dairying and ugr. dist., p. 
82.241. 

Reno, (. Nevada. U.8.A., p. 19,100. 

Renovo, b'/r. on Susquehanna R.. Clinton co., 
Penn., U.8.A., p. 3.750. 

Ronnselaer, (.. N.Y., U.K.A., p. 11.250. (5.490. 

Renton, t. on 1C. Levon, Dumlxirtonsh.. Scot., p. 

Rootl. t. nr. Bansdish. Bullla dist.. United Prov*., 
India, p. 10.200. 

Republican Fork, or Pawnoe R., tritj. (550 in.) of 
Jt. Kansas, Colorado. Nebraska, and Kansas, 

U 8.A. (Canada. 

Repulse Bay, on 8. side of Melville Penin., N. 

Roque Aa, t. In \*alencla prov., Spain, on it. Magro; 
sulphur springs of Fuciitcpodldn nr., p. 14.900. 

Resht, or Rasht, f. nr. the Caspian. Persia; cap. 
Ghlbul prov.; silkworm culture, p. 35.000. 

Resnta. t. nr. Naples, Italy; Indus!rl. and resldtl., 
p. 10.470. llludhon Strait. 

Resolution Is. (Brit.), N. of Labrador, at eutcu. 

Rcstlgouche, It. Canmla (200 in.), pt. aud Isiundy. 
btwn. Quebec and New Brunswick, falls Into 
B. of Chaleur at Dalbousle. 

Retford, E., t. on It. Idle, Noth)., Eng.; good mkt. 

P. 14J22S. 
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Crete * N - C8t - 27 m - E S E * Canea - I Rbraney, urb. dtit.. t. on R. R.. Monmouthah.* 


P. 8.350. 

Reunion (formerly Bourbon), French til. Indian 
Oo., betwn. Mauritius and Madagascar; area 
1.000 m.. sugar grow*., p. 173.190; cap. St, 
DenLs. 

Rous, mftg. f. Tarragona prov.. Spain, nr. the 
Mediterranean, in fertile agr. regn.. p. 27.560. 


En*. nr. Merthjr Tydvil. in mining <Ust., n. 

r.km^r v , (t,0 7? to Irtsh s - below Preston. 
Kibble, Jr. 1 ork<i. ami Lancs.. Enir. (75 m. lone). 
Klbelra, t. In Corunna, prov. Spain, on pen. of 
A 1 ™* estuary; a*>T„ cattle-rear*.. fishery; p. 
11.370. [8 950 

Riccia. I. in Campobasso prov.. Italy; lndnstrl'.; p! 


n V. ii r. ,v “" v i. m Lampona.'^o iirov., Italy: lndnstrl • n 

Reuss. It. bwitzerld.. cant. Uri, flows 30 ni. to L. Richelieu, or Chambly, R.. Quebec Can flop. ' 
Lucerne; also two former principalities Genny.. (80 m.) from L. Champlain to the* K St Law- 
now one state. area 441 so. in., p. 212.001. rence at L St Peter ' ^ 

n n oo M U „ tUfUrt ’ "'art^bent- Cermy.; Richmond. (. mun. ter’., on R. Thames. Surrey, 


industrl.. p. 22.760. 

Reval (TaUinn). fort. tpt ..and state dockyd.. on O. 

of Fiuland. Esthonia. p. 130.000. 

Revel* t. nr. Toulouse, dep. llaute-Garoune. 
France, p. 6.470. 

Revere, t . in Suffolk co.. Maas,. U.S.A., sulm. to 
Boston, p. 36.300; also t. on R. Po. nr. Mautua. 
Lombardy. Italy, p. 4,400. 

Revilla Glgedo, «'jf. grp. N. Pacific. belong, to 
Mexico. comprisg. Socorro (or San Tomas) and 
three scattered volcauic islets, total area 320 
a q. in., uninhabited. 


Lng.. industrl. and rcsidti.. beautiful park and 
riverside scenery, p. 37.791; also mun. bor. on 
K - ^ lorka. Eng., p. 4.769 ; ab» c. 

on R Thames (nr. the falls), Virginia. U.S.A., 
cap. of the State, gt. tobacco mftg. centre and 
mart, p. 184.000; alsoc. on branch of R. White- 
water. Wayne co., Indiana. U.S.A., manuf.. 
P. 33.000; also c. of Madison co., Kentucky, 
U.S. A..ln tobacco-growg. and horse-rearg. regn.. 
p. 6 ,.j 00; also t. in Victoria, subn. to Melbourne; 
aho t. on N. cst. Jamaica; also R. of N.S.W., 
flows 120 ra. to Pacific below Moreton B. 


..... ......IIOWS I.II ni to I'ac flC fw* ,iu* W 

"famtn BaKelkhnnd > njrencr. Cent!. India. Rick*maaswortb. urb.dU.. mkL L on R/fl Colne 


area is1.000 so in.. i>. 1.401.r,72; i-ap! II.. i. I and Che*.. Ue'rtfl, Eu t T. p.“7o>^;“ ° '™ 

1. Bombay. | *' ^ton.* Derbysh.. End.. 

Ro wa * Ka'i i tha /collectn. of 0! nat. Gujarat ' “SS. to Kiturrton 

iftfi non 't'irm of 4, ? S0 *' 1 - m - *’• j **«»• '■ on R. Elite, nr. Meissen. Saxony. *d. ship- 

480,000, pnn. st., 1 i j I * 1 1 > i:v ( 7 . 1 *.). ping tr and manuf n l r » *t r »fi 

Reworl. (. Gursaoti dint.. Punjab. Itrit. India, Riesen OeblrKO. min. ratine betwn. Prawn Silesia 

p l 20 Olb CeUtIt ' turban bn^-ware manuf.. | and^ Bohemia. highest pk.. Schnee Koppc, 

Rheidt, nifitf. / nr. Cologne. Rhenish Prusa.. Riesl, t. nr. Tarranova. CalUnlsctta. Sicily in¬ 
cotton, silk and Iron iinluNtries. ^ 21.370. du-strl . p. 11.730 oicuy, m 

Rheino. /. on K. hins Westphalia. Genny.. jute. Rleti. Industrl. I. in Pcmtfa prov.. Italy, an ancient 

u. ,, " u fact V I riW - l :> Sabine t. in famous fertile dlst.. p. lA.o.JO 

Rhetn-Hessen, \\. prur. Hewe-Dunnstadt. Ger- Riga, spt. Jjittia. at hd. of G. of It., grt. Industrl 

tn!i ia i ri K v> ar ** a . ■’’ * N ‘i; ^<0.050. activity and shipblihr. tr.. p. 185.127. mchny" 

Rhenish Prussia, or the Rhine Province, tv.-most niftjr.. aril ry. carriage bldg., very iinpt and 
Prov. Pruss.. on l>oth Kinks of H. Rhine. S. of , llouri-lur. is oriwt 

Holland, area 0.170 en. in., p. U.isyn. wine- RiKhl. Imi^g. m'n. ur . L. Lucerne. Switzld.. alt. 
gp»ug. ftnd mftk. Rimini, f. in Forli prov Finilia Ifnlv nn flirt 

Rhino, risen In SwIUld., canton Orisons. i>a.^«5cs i Adriatic cst., mini, nprings, W-bathg*. thrirg° 


through Lake of Constance, skirts Baden, 
traverses lles*k\ Rhenish Pruss., and the 
Netherlands (sou in.), flowing to N. Sea by two 
nrms. Oudc Rijn, and the Waal <thc latter ills- 
charg. finally by the Meuse); famous fur Us 


-- - --- . WUl'H. 

Industries, p. 22,750. 

Rimnlk, f on the It. R., nr. Bucharest. Rumania, 

I-vlV* lr !; # *'• t. un K. Aluta. 100 in. 

N.v\. Bucharest, Rumania, gd. loeul tr., p. 

„. 7 - 47u -.I Hants., Eng., p. 7.160.’ 


- , ■ >nnvin iui lid MfU. IllailtS Kllg I) 7 I /t(| 

b^ a y|.V* „ l l' i, J l T lnl . 7 bvtwn. Bonn and Blmren. I Rlngwood, mkt. I. on R. A \ on. nr. ( hri-tdnm h! 

r i tin nf nrm.i •> ri'iinr-.i i..... ... a _ * ■ . .... *■. 


ch. falls at S' haffhausen; once a natural barrier 
betwn. E. and W. Europe, the Rhine is now 
spanned by thirty railway bridges, and its 
n&vigatn. was declared free In Ib68. 

Rhodo Island, a New England st. of U.S.A., 
wrushtsl by the Atlantic, and surrounded by 
Mass, ami Connecticut, area 1.007 h«j. m., 
divided by Narragun^ett B., with many isls., 
lametd being that from which the st. takes its 
name, |». 737,000; cap. Providence (<;.r.). 

Rhodes, til. off js.W. cst. Asia Minor. In the -Egcan 
,S.. area 563 a<j. in., p. 31,000; cap. R., spt. with 
Kd. tr., p. 10.270. mainly Greek Christians. 

Rhodesia, region lying N. of the Transvaal ami S. 
of Tanganyika (err., under the administration 
of the British S. African Co.; North Rhodesia 
forms portn. of Brit. CentJ. Africa, and South 
Kholivla comprises tlie sc«crl'Mi of Brit. S. Af. 
ft retching »H:tw*n. the Zainbcd and the Llin- 
and fnjiu Bethuanalund to Portuguese 
E. Af., thin includg. the former nat. tem. 
Mitshonftlaml and MataU’eland. Total area 
440.1.100 h.j. m., and 1.731.500; cap. 

•Salisbury Uj.v.); gt. mini, wealth and agr. 
resources. 

Rhon Gebirge. nUti. grp. 'J'hurlngfa, Gennauy, 
highest pk.. 3,100 ff. 

Rhondda, Claimirgnnsh., Wales, trib. of R. 
Tuff; uImj ftrUaet. ming. dl>t.. p. 141.:N4. 

Rh »ne, /». Swjf/ld. and France, rGg. In the Rhone 
glacier of the St. (iothard intn. grp., ami flowing 
6lo m. through the L. of Geneva and E. Franco 
to the G. of Lyons in the Mediterranean. Also 
name of dep . S.E. France, and watered by R. 
Rlionu and its eonfluent H. Sadune. which 
uuito at Lyoim, the cap. Pj.rj; area. 1.104 tuj. 
ni.; agr.. wine-growg., and many inanufs.: u, 
tlncrca.sg.) 840.000. I 

Rhyl, i/r5. dtif.. c raf. pi. S. Wales. l>etwn. Bangor * 
aud Chewier, al entrance \ ale of Clwyd; line 
bauas. bracing air, beautiful teeny.; p. 13,439* 1 


ice a natural barrier Riobamba, /. on San Juan R.. I’hii’uNiraro prov * 
the Rhine Is now . Ecuador, woollen mftg., Inca palace ruins nr.',’ 
7 bridges, and its p. 21.000. 

In . ls0 . tt - , r- „ . 3 i0 Bronco. It. of Brazil (700 in.I. trib. Rio Ncero. 

md st. of U.8.A., Rio Cuarto, l. Cordoba prov., Argentina, p. 15.370. 
md aurrounded by Rio das Mortes, R. of Brazil (500 m.). trib. of tho 
rea 1.007 h«|. m., | Araguay. 

with many isla., Rio de Janeiro, maritime rror. Brazil, area 26.034 
• h the st. takes its sq. ra., p. (excludg. capital c. and municipality) 
Idence (q.r.). 1.735.000. Coffee plantations. Cup. Rio de 

Unor. In the .Egean J.. on 13. same name, largest c. in Brazil, p. 

; cap. U.. apt. with (with dist. subs.) 1.157,873. Many flue bldiTs.. 
trk t hnstians. nourish*, tr. and industries; immense cxjffee 

ie Irausvaal ami S. exi*ort. 

the administration Rio do la Plata. (Srr Plata R.) 

North Rhodesia Rio do Oro. Spanish col. N.W. cst. Africa; sandy 
Africa, and South j i»etiins.. Sahara cst., 23 m. long and U to 2 m. 
l'uj of Brit. S Af. wide; probably the t Iranis of Herodotus. 

**» ft nd the Litu- Rio de San Juan, /(. (350 m.) of Utah. New Mexico 
md to Portuguese I und t'olonido. C.S.A. 
former nat. term. Rio Dulco, Santiago st.. Argentina. 400 m. 
hand Total area Rio Grande. R. Senegambia. Africa, flown (400 m ) 
1..31.^00; cap. to the Atlantic. K^.rj. Brazil, 

wealth und agr. Rio Grande, J:., hendstream of the R. Parana 
. . 4 , Grande del Norte. R. flows from Colorado 

urliigla, Gennany, through New Mexico, and divides Texas from 

.. . . .. # _ Mexico State; falling after a course of 1,800 

\ nits, trib. of R. ra. into G. of Mexico. 

. p. I //..’J-/-/, ^ Rio Gmndo de Santiago, R. of Mexico (princ, la 

rl>g. In the Rhone Jallsc<n, 5twj in. long, flows to Pacific, 
i. grp., and flowing Rio Grande do Norte, prov. Brazil, area 22.189 
eva and E. Franco sq. in., p. 552.U71. Cap. Natal. 

Jiterranean Also Rio Grande do Sul, prer. S. Brazil; area 91,310 
, ^(ered by R h .j. ui.; p. 2.13S.831; cap. Porto Alegre; also 

Sadune. which name «»f t. In pmv. in K. G. do Sul. at S. end 

; area. l.liH t*i. laigo de los Patos; p. 40.500. 
many inanufs.; p. Rioja, La. prov. Argentina, adjng. Chill; area 

. . i J7.83Usq.in.; gold and silver mines; p.79,754; 

os. iH-twn. Bangor I cap. Iji Rioja; p. 8,245. 

le of Clwyd; line Riom, f. nr Clermont, dtp. Puy-de-DOme. Fiance; 
teeny.; i». 13.439* i former cap. Auvergne; p. 11.120. 


1 
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Rio Negro, R. S. America; rises in Colombia, and 
flows (1,350 m. through Northn. Brazil to the 
Amazon; also R. of the Argentine, rising in the 
Andes, and flowg. through the terr. of Rio Negro 
to the Atlantic (650 m.); also name of terr. 
Argentina, S. of Painpa; area 75.924 sq. m., 
D. 63.750; cap. Viedmont; cattle-rearing regn. 
Rionero, f. nr. Melfl. Poteuza prow. S. Italy; 
industrl.; p. 12.700. 

Rio Salada, R. Argentina; rises in the Andes, and 
flows 1.000 m. S.E. to K. Parana at Buenus 
Ayres. 

Rio Tlnto, R. in Huelva prow, Spain; flows 60 m. 
to the Mediterranean. 

Rio Tlnto, Las Minas de, f. nr. Huelva. Spain; 

lead and copper mines; p. 2.120. 

Ripatransone, t. nr. Ferrno. Italy; industrl.; p. 
10.260. 

Ripley, urb. di&t .. mkt. f. nr. Derby. Eng.: inanuf.; 
P. 13.415: also f. on Ohio R.. Brown co., Ohio. 
U.8.A.; p. 4.000. 

Rlpon, mun. bpr.. c. N.R. Yorks. Eng., on R. Ure; 
line cathedl.; p. 8.570: also t. on Green L. i 
Fowi-du-Lac co., Wisconsin. U.S.A.; p. 3,990. 
Riposte, t. nr. Taormina. E. cst. Sicily; wine 
export; p. 9,260. 

Rlpponden, industrl. ril. nr. rinllfax. W.R. Yorks. 

Eng.; p. 5,498. (Eng.; mining; p. 16.005. 
R}^, urb. dud.. t. on It. Ebbw, Monmouthsh., 
Rishton, urb. disl. nr. Blackburn. Lancs. Eng.; p. 

G.ffJL (Eng.; p. 838. 

RIshworth, urb. di*t., nr. Halifax. W.R. Yorks. 
Rij^ t. Trentino. Italy, battle zone in Great War. 

Nov.-Dee. HU5. p. 7.920. 

Rivadeo, gpt. on E. cst. Galicia. B. of Biscay. 
Spain; p. 9.142. 

Rivas d© ail, *pt. Nicaragua. Centl. America; gd. 

_ cst. tr.; p. 16.320. (ab! Hsy. 

Rlvaulx. f. on R. Rye. N.R. Yorks. Eng.; ruined 
Rive de Qlor, t. on R. Gler. dep. Loire, nr. Lyons, 
France; mining centre; p. 16.500. 

Rivelra, *pt. nr. Corunna. Spain; p. 9.818. 
Riversdale. dint. W. prov. C. of Good Hope. S. At.: 
area. 2.402 sq. in.; p. 15.200; also vll. in same; 
9- 2.000. IU.S.A., p. 0.018. 

Riverside, t. Cal.. U.S.A., p. 30.000;.also t. N.J., 
Riviera, the belt of coast between the rntns. of the 
shore of the G. of Genoa, N. Italy, from Spezia 
V) Nice; picturesque Bcenery. sheltered, mild 
climate; great health resort of the wealthy. 
Riyoii Veronese, ril. on R. Adige, Verona. Vcnctia. 
Italy; Napoleon's victory over the Austrians. 
Jan. 14th. 1797. (Armenia; gd. tr., p. 31.000. 
Rlzah, or Rizeh. f. nr. Treblzond. on Black S.. 
Itoanne, i. nr. St. Etienne, dep. I/ilre. France; 
anc. t. of the Hcgusiani. and later the Roman 
Kodumna. textile industries, p. 35.240. 

Roanoke Isl., off cst. N. Carolina. U.S.A., 13 m. 
long; Roanoke. R. of Virginia and N. Carolina 
(230 m.). flows Into Albcmnrlc Sound; Roanoke 
t. on R. 11.. In ironwks. dist., 8.W. part of 
Virginia, p. 71.000. 

Robin Hood's Bay, picturesque inUt. with flsbg. 

vll., on cst. N.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Whitby. 
Rochdale, a>. U/r.. textile inftg. t. on it. Rocb. nr. 
Munchertter. I^ancs, Eng.; great co-operative 
centre, p. 50.378. (Eng., p. 1.760. 

Rocheford, f. on R. Roche, nr. Chelmsford. Essex. 
Rochefort, fortfd. pt. on Jt. Cbarcnte. dep. C.-In- 
ferieure, France: with arsenal and «t. cst. tr., 
p. (with riverside sub. of Tonnay-CharenteJ. 
36.560. 

Rochelle. La, fortfd. *pt. on Bay of Biscay, cap. 
Charerite-InfC'rieure dep., France; Hhlpbldg., 
chemical wks., nsherles. p. 30,720. 

Rochester, mun. bor.,c. on R. Medway. Kent. Eng., 
ndjolng. Chatham; cathedl., castle, p. 31.156 '; 
alsoc. Monroe co., New York. U.H.A.; gt. inftg. 
centre on Genesee it., with large Hhlppg. tr.. p. 
331,600; also c. on Salmon Falls and U-ochcco 
R/m New Hampshire, U.B.A.; ls»t fa/ b»ries, p. 
10,260; nlso c. on Zurnbro R., Olmstead co., 
Minnesota, U.8.A.; in graln-growg. dlst., p. 
21.300. 

Roche-sur-Yon. La, t. on Ji. Yon. Vendee dep., 
France; castle, p. 11.740. called formerly 
Bourlxm Napoleon vllie. 

Rockaway, summer re*, on sandbar of I/>ng Ih 1. # 
now Incorporated with Queen's. one of the live 
borough* of New York City. U.B.A. 

Rocklord. e. on Rock It., Winnebago co., Illinois. 
U.8.A.; machinery and furniture inanuf., p. 
87.750. 


Rockhampton, c. on Fitzroy R., Livingstone co., 
Queensland; pt. in agr. and mining dist., p. 
20.800. (U.S.A.; industrl.. p. 11.500. 

Rock H1U, e. In New York co., S. Carolina. 

Rock Island, c. on R. Mississippi, R. Isl. co., 
Illinois. U.S.A.; flour mills, glass inanuf., 
timber yds., p. 38.200. 

Rockland, c. and apt. Maine. U.S.A., on Penobscot 
B.. Knoe co.; phinbldg.. granite quarrying. p. 
9.100; also t. Plymouth co.. Mass., U.S.A., 
industrl., p. 7.520. 

I Rock River. Wisconsin. U.S.A., trib. (375 m.) of 
the Mississippi. 

Rockville, c. on Hockanum R.. Polland co.. Con¬ 
necticut, U.8.A.; silk and woollen inftg., p. 
7.350. 

Rocky Mountains, extensive cbn. In N. America, 
extending along the W. portions of Canada nnd 
the U.S.A. from Alaska to Mexico. The 
highest accurately measured pt. in the United 
States system is Mt. Blanca (14.402 ft.); Mt. 
Brown, often represented to reach an altitude 
of between 15 and 16 thousand ft., has |>ecn 
proved by careful survey to fall l»elow 10.000 
ft. Mt. St. Ellas. In Alaska, nr. the boundary 
of Brit. N. America, is computed to be 18,023 
ft. high, and was long held to l>e the highest 
peak in N. America, but Is now known to be sur¬ 
passed by the adjacent Mt. ]>ognn, and by Mt. 
Orizaba, in Mexico. 

Rodez, or Rhodcz. t. on R. Aveyron. cap. A. dep., 
France, the anc. Sagodunum; cathedral., gd. 
tr.. p. 17.420. 

Rodosto, 1 . on S. of Marmora. Thrace. Balkan Pen., 
agr. nnd sllkwin. rearing, p. 35,770. 

Roermond, f. on R. M.uis, Limburg. Holland, 
minster, cloth inftg.. p. 9.570. 

Rohilkhand, div. United Pro vs., India, area 19.903 
sq. ill., p. 5.500.000. 

Rokelle, 11. Scncgambla and Slerrn I,eone, W. 
Africa (flows 250 in. to the Sierra leone estuary). 

Roma, f. Queensland, in agr. dlst. nr. Mt. Horrible, 
P. 2.010. (tr.. p. 14.700. 

Roman, f. on R. Moldava. Rumania; cathedl.. gd. 

Romans, /. on R. Isere. dep. Drome. France, 
formerly neat of anc. abbey, p. 14,220. 

Rome, c. on R. Tiber, In the Canipagna. cap. 
Italy; one of the mast famous e.'s In the world; 
centre of the Roman Catholic Ch., and former 
cap. of the greatest st. In the anc. world. 
Situated on the original " seven hills ’'of the old 
Roman metroi►oils, anti In the valleys Ivtwn. 
along the R.. contains the celebrated cathedl. 
ch. of St. Peter, the Vatican, many churches and 
palaces, the castle of St. Angelo, anti numerous 
monuments; liesides a university and several 
notable tnstttns. devoted to art anti learning. 
Was created cap. of mod. United Italy In 1371. 
Flourlshg. Industries and trade; p. 590.600. 

Rome, c. Oneida co.. New York, U.S.A., on the 
Mohawk It.: dairying centre; p. 33,000; also 
c. on R. Coosa. Floyd co., Georgia. U.S.A., In 
cotton regn.; |». 22,600. 

Romford, urb. dirt., mkt, t. nnd resldtl. dlst. nr. 
J»ndou. co. Essex. Eng.; p. 35.518. 

Romllly-sur-Seino. t. nr. Troyes. dep. Aul>c, 
France; textile factories; p. 9.f#70. 

Romney, New. tor. and Cinque Port. S. Kent, 
Eng.; in the rich agr. dlst. Romney Marsh; 
old harlxjur silted up by shingle, and now a 
mile from sea; p. 1.340. Lit ties tone-on-Sea, 
adjacent. Is a rising wnt. pi. 

Romsdal, dist. Norway. In Trondlijcm prov.; 
nr«*a 6.079 sq. in.; p. 131.000. t'ap. Molde. 

Ronuey, mun. bor., co. Hants. Eng.; New Forest 
dlv.. on J{. Test; old Norman abbey ch.; lan¬ 
yards; p. 4.803. 

Ronaldahay, N. and S. t.d.t. of the Orkneys (q.v.). 

RoncesvalJes, ril. and mtn. pats in the Pyrenees, 
Spain, 20 rn. N.K. cif Pamplona. Navarro. 
Charles the Great defeated hero b> the Basques 
(or Moors) In 77M. 

Ronda, f. on the 11. Guadalavlar. Malaga. Spain; 
chocolate and flour rimnuf.; p. 20.760. An 
anc. Moorish t. 42 in. N. of Gibraltar. 

Ronsdorf, t. In Rhenish Pruss., nr. Bnnnen; Irou- 
wks.; p. 14.950. 

Roorkee, t. United Pro vs., India; hdqn*. of the 
liengal saprxrs and miners; p. 15,330. 

Roosendaai, Industrl. t. nr. Breda. N. Brabant 
Holland; p. 10.120. 

Roosevelt, t .. N J.. U.8.A., p. 11,047. 

Roralma, mtn. Brit. Guiana, alt. 9,000 ft. 
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Rorke’s Drift, tnfssn. ftn. Znluland. Brit 8. Africa; 
heroic stand by a sinall band of Brit, soldiers. 
1870. 

Rosario, f. In Argentina. on R. ParnnA; great 
frmin export; p. 475.000. 

Rosburgh. co. Scotland, p. 44.080. 

Roscommon, inland co. I.F.S., Connaught prov., 
area 010 sq. in.; p. 03.700. Cap. R., L 00 in. 
from Dublin; p. 2.170. 

Roscrea, mkt. /. on Little Bropna R., Tipperary 
and King’s County. I.F.S., p. 2.800. 

Rosenheim, t. on It. Inn. nr. Munich, Bavaria; 
famous for sulphur springs, a favourite wat. pi., 
with linpt. brine works; p. 10.350. 

Rosetta, f. on W. branch of R. Nile. 43 m. N.E. 
Alexandria, Egypt; archieological discoveries; 
p. 17.200. 

Roskiide. or Rooskilde. mkt. t. Denmark. 20 m. W. 
of Copenhagen; line cathedral, containing 
tombs of kings and queens of D., also royal 
palace; p. 8.700. 

Ross, urb. dist., mkt. t. on It. Wye, Hervforddi. 

Eng., p. 4.738. 

Ross and Cromarty, coast and Highland co. Scotl ; 
total an a 3.202 sq. m., p. 02.602; chf. t. Ding¬ 
wall 1 ( 2 . r.). 

Rossano, r. nr. C,. of Taranto, prov. Cosenza, Italy; 
old t. under the Byzantium Empire; good 
ni«Klem trade; alabaster and marble quarries; 
p. 19.760. [Columbia, p. 7.100. 

Rossland, c. in Kootenay mining dist., Brit. 
Rosslau. t. on K. Elbe. Anhalt, Germany; has two 
castles; chemical and other industries: p 
1 1.354. 

Ro3tock, flourishing sjd. on R. Wamow (nr. the 
Baltic) nr. Stmbund. Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Germany; university; exports grain, flax, 
cattle, etc.; p. 07.593. 

Rostov, f. on H. Don. Yekatcrinoslav govt., 
U.S.S.R.; a great, grain mart and commercial 
and industrl. writ rv; p. alxnit 105.000. 

Rostov Velikiy, f. nr. L. Rostov (or Nero). U.S.8.IL: 
formerly had a famous fair, now declined; boot 
and hh«*o inanufs.. kitchen gardening; p. 15.940. 
Rothburv, urb. dist.. Northumbld.. Eng., p. 1*33. 
Rother. li. Sussex and Kent «31 m). Hows to Eng. 
Channel; also It.. Hants and Sussex 124 in.), 
tnb. of It. Arun; uNo K., Derb»h. and York*. 
Eng.. Hows to It. Don (21 in.) at Itothcrham. 
Rotheiham. co. I»>r. on It. Bother, nr. Sheffield. 
W.R. Yorks, Eng.; Iron and chemical wks.; 
p. 69,6 S9. 

Rothcilntho, a 8.E. Thames-side difi. of Iondon. 

Etig. (side tourist resort; p. 0.340. 

Rothesay. bvrjb in L*l. and co. Bute. Scot!.; Clydc- 
Rothwell, urb. difi., Northants. Eng., p. 4.310. 
Rolliwoll. urb. did.. W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 10.039. 
Rotterdam, spt. and wealthy cnnimcl. c.. cap. of S. 
Holland; gt. shipping tr. and many manuf.. on 
R. Milis; p. 510,538. 

Rofti, t.d. (50 in. by 20 m.) off Timor. Malay 
Ap Ii., Dutch poshii.. p. 80.000. 

Roubaix, thrMng and industrl. t. nr, Lille, dcp. 
\onj. France; on the Itoiibaix canal 1 in. from 
the Belgian frontier; woollen manuf.. grain; and 
tomato forcing, gt. tr., many cducatl. lust us. 
and line bldgs.; p. 113,265. 

Rouen, c. on It. Seine, dcp. Selne-Infcrieurc, 

I mice; extensive cut ton and woollen factories. 
iiULgnif. cathedl. and chur< a hcs; p. 123.712. 
Roulers, t. on It. L>s. nr. Court ml, W. Flanders. 

Ib lglum; cotton manuf.; p. 21.170. 

P.oumelia, former ro»r. r.f Turkey. l*‘twn. Serbia 
and K. Ituumclia nn the V. and the Sea «•( 
Marmora and the .Egeau S.. Albania and the 
Black Sea W. to E. 

Rouincliu. East, fnm «rly iby treaty of Berlin 1878) 
a self-governing prov. of Turko, but now n 
principality of Bulgaria S. of the Balkans; cap. 
Phllipi* lolls Py.c.b 

Roveredo, or Rovercto, one of the principal silk 
mftg. c.’s of the S. Tyred. Italy, on the It. Adige, 
p. 10.750. 

Rovigno, t. in prov. Dtria. Italy, the Adriatic cst. 

centre of sardine fisbg. Industry; p. 10.920. 
Rovigo, prop, of Vcru*tin, Italy, area 081 hq. in., 

P. 209.380; It., cap. «.f above, p. 12,000. 

Romo, t. In Ukraine; an hnpt. tr. centre In 16th 
century, but wrecked by the Cossacks before 
Its annexation to Russ.; good prest. Lr. m 
pm\ isions. milling industry; p. 26.0O0. 

Rowley Regis, urb. dist.. tndiwtri. t. adjng. Dudley. 
Stalls. Eng. v . 41^JS. 


1 Roxburgh, Inland co. 6. Scotland, stretching over 
gt. part of the border-line xvith Eng.; area 670 
bq. m.; p. 46,787; cap. Jedburgh (g.t.); also 
name of par. co. R., nr. Kelso. 
Roxby-cum-Risby, urb. dist Lines, Eng., p. 548. 
Royal Leamington Spa, mun. bor. and teal. pj.. 

Warwick. Eng., p. 28.940. 

Royan, L (Industrl.) in Charente-Infrrieure dep. 
France, on coast 37 m. S. of Rochelle; iiahery 
and tr.; p. 8,400. 

Royston, urb. dist.. W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 7.156. 
Royston, urb. dist.. mkt. t. Herts. Eng., p. 3J431. 
Royton, urb. dist.. t. nr. Oldham, Lancs, Eng., p. 

10.687. (textile and paper manuf.. p. 8,570. 
Rozsahegy, mkt. t. nr. the Yag. Lip to. Hungary; 
Ruabon, par. In colly, dist. Denbighsh., N. Wales, 
on Sbropsh. border; terra-cotta and tile works: 
P. 3,070. 

Rubicon. R. of Centl. Italy, flows to the Adriatic; 
Identified by different authorities with the 
Urbine and trso. 

Ruby Minos, dist. in Mandalay dir. Upper Burma. 
Hilly regn. of the .Shin plateau, rich In precious 
stones; hdqrs. t. Mogok. In centre of the mining 
industry. (12.120. 

Rudauli, t. in Bara Bank! dist.. Oudh. India, p. 

Rudesheun, t. on the Rhine, Rhenish Truss., nr. 
Wiesbaden; famous for wine; p. 5.120. On 
the McderwnM hill abovo the t. is the natL 
monument, ” GennanJa,’ commemorative of 
the war of 1870-1871. 

Rudolf. L. in E. Equatorial Africa; area3.500sq. 
in., discovered 1889. by TelekJ; It lies in Brit, 
terr.. N.E. of the Victoria Nyaiuoi. 

Rudolstadt, t. on R. Saale, < Jenny., cap. of 
Sch war/burg-RudoNtndt; porcelain manuf.; 
p. 12.172. nr. the palace of llcldeckslmrg. 

Ruell. or Ruol, t. nr. Paris, Scine-et-Oise dep., 
France. 4 m. outride the fortiflens. of the cap., 

P. 10.320. 

Ruflji. R. of Brit. E. Afr., flows (450 m.) to (ho 
Indian He. 

Rugby, urb. dud., mkt. t. on R. Avon. Warwlcksh. 
Eng., famous school; p. 23.824. 

Rugoley, urb. dist.. mkt. t. Staffs, Eng., on It. 
Trent, p. 5.263. 

Rugcn. isl. in Baltic, off cst. of Pomerania, Truss., 
area 373 sq. m.« p. 48,500. Picturesque scenery, 
pop. bathing reports, clif. t. s Borgen and Pot bus 
Ojx.). 

Ruhrort, f. In Rhenish Prussia, nr. Dftssddorf. at 
the confluence of It. Ruhr with the Rhine, 
shipping j»urt of the Westphalian coal-lleld. p. 
13.750. 

Rulslip, urb. dist.. Middlesex. Eng., p. 16.033. 

Rukwa, L. In Brit. E. Afr., continual!!, of tho 
rift valley of Ijike Ny.issa, 30 iu. by 12 in., 
formerly covered a much larger space. 

Rum, isl. of the Inner Hebrides, co. Argyll, Scot]., 

81 m. by 8 in. 

Rumania, ludpt. kingdom (since 1878) consisting of 
the old principalities of Walhuhia and Moldavia, 
also the delta of the Danube and the Dobrudja. 
Now includes also a d< lit Iona I territory of Tran* 
sylvauki. lltikovina, Crisann, Moiuainuresli, 
Banit, and Bessarabia. Not being a Balkan 
State, took no part In the war of 1012, but after 
its resumption In 1913 Intervened and exacted 
from Bulgaria as the price of peace some 2.000 
sq. miles of territory. Area 122.282 SQ. in., p. 

17.293.150. cap. Bucharest tg.v.L 

Ruiuburg. t. on the Saxon frontier of Bohemia, 
textile and other industries, p. 10,519. 

Runcorn, urb. did., mkt. t. on 1C. Mersey. Cheshire. 
Eng.. connected by the Ship Canal with Man¬ 
chester. transporter bridge to Wldncs, p. 18.153 . 

Runnymcdo, mon/oic on R. Thames, nr. SUIncs, 
Surrey. Png.; celebrated as the npot on which 
Kiiig John vnw forced by the Barons to sign 
Magna Cliarta in 1215. [slni to James B. 

Rupert, /.*. Canada, flows 300 in. from L. MlKtas- 

RuperCs Land, old name of part of the N.W. 

I «*rritorlos, Canada, whose streams fall to 
Hudson B. and James B. [p. 12.000. 

Rurki. t. in Saharanpur . United Pn»vs., India, 

P.uscra. t. on Little Hnn*lak 11 .. Darbhangah di&t., 
Bengal, India, p. 11,950. 

Rushden, urb. dist., adjng. Hlghom Ferrers, 
Northants, Eng., Industrl.. p. 14^47. 

Rusholme, t. on E. of Manchester, S.E. Lancs, 
Eng., industrl. and resldentl.. p. 12.220. 

Rushvllie, t. Rush co., Indiana. U.8.A., p. 5,750. 

Rusklngton, urb. dtit.. Lines, Eng., p. 1,102. 
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R kff) L760 D B ‘ ° f IsIaDci3 - New Zealand, p. 

^ a v “ l empire, embracing more 

{rfi 1 , “*{ . the continent of Europe and one- 
estimated area 8.GGO.OOO bo. ni 
It extended from Poland In 
the W. to Behring Stmit. F.. a dlstce. of 6,700 
m., and from the Arctic to Southern Siberia 

The Stat * ca D- 

Eetrograd (g.t\), aud the euiiiire had six great 

S^ : r Ku f U prove* and Poland, the 
Finland Grand Duchy. Caucasia, the Trans- 

^ C ? ltory - Centrnl Ante. and Siberia, 
me u.b.b.K. now comprisesseveral independent 
P^t ! -}> ot organised States, as a result of 

the Revolution of 1917. A great producer of 
Jind has great mineral wealth. 

Kustchuk, t. on It. Danube. Bulgaria, opp. Giur- 
gevo in Rumania; arsenal, barracks, and many 
rnanufs.. p. 41.574. 

dVri. n p. ssr* Cordora prov - spau,: iu - 

Rutherglen, tor. on R. Clyde. Lanarksh.. S.E. of 
Glasgow; industrl.. chemical and dye works 
rope and cotton-wcavg. factories, p. 24.500 
Ruthin, urb.dist., t. on It. Clwyd. Denbighsh.. 

2 f* l2% ^ Undustrl., p. 8 , 200 . 

Pn»if 9 in nr ; °° n Jsreano. prov. Bari. Italy; 
Rutland, midland co. Lug., smallest In country; 
an* 147* bcj. m.. p. 17W. agr.. cap. Oakham 
S"° uu,ne of c * 1,1 the Otter Creek valley, 
Rutland co., Vermont, U.S.A.; marble quarries, 
machine and furniture manuf.. p. 17.600. 

*11 y^7°* ^ ^ Cundinamarca st.. Colombia, p. 

Riivo, t in prov. Bari. Apulia. Italy; cathed!., 
olive oil presses, p. 17.950. (8 in. by 2 in. 

Ryan, Loch, arm of sea on cot. Wigtownsh.. Scot., 
Ryazan. (See Rlasan.) 

Ryozhsk, f. in old Jtinsan (or Ryazan) gort.. 
u 4 * ndn tr. centre, and gt. ry. junctu., 

p. 15,700. 

Rybinsk, dist. f. U S S R., on it. Volga; com- 
trudg. centre, p. 29.000 (increased In summer 
by abt. 100.000 workers from tho country 

pJiai ViV . I,u,ncrouH ^cwcrles and rnanufs. 
itydal Water, picturesque L. nr. Ambleslde. West* 
morlaud, Eng.; vll. adjacent contains Ry«ial 
Mount, where the poet Wordsworth resided. 

Kyde. mun. lor. on N.K. cat. Jsl. of Wight; yacht- 
lng centre and wat. pi., p. j0 J>Vj; also t. on 
IammatUi co. CumUriand. N.S.W.. p. 

I.o.jO, 

Rye, mun. lor ., cinque port and bor. on R. Bother 
Sussex. Kng.. nr. JIustlngK; p. 2J047. 

Ryezhitza, old t. in former Vitebsk govt.. U.S S It * 
anc. castle, p. 12.700. ' '* 

Rylsk. mftg i in old govt. Kurak. U.S.S.R.; 15th- 
century cathedj.. p. 13.360. 

Ryton. urb. dist., I on It. Tyne. Durham, Eu*.. 

G in. W. Newcastle; Ironwks.. p. 14.201 
Rzeszow, Industrl. t. on It. Wislok. Galicia. Poland • 
military depot. Impt. horse fairs, doth and 
linen factories, old princely ch&tcau, p. 16.370. 
mostly J olish. fcoinmcl.. p. 29.100. 

Rzhev, t. on R. \olga. U.8.S.U.; Industrl. and 


Saadabad, t. In LarLstao, Persia, nr. Kuh Furkum 
Mill., p. 8.GOO. 

Saale, if., Thuringia and Prussn. Saxony, trib. 
(226 m.) of Jt. Kibe; also R., Ix>wer Franoonfa. 
Bavaria, flows (09 in.) to it. Muin at GinUndeii; 
*b*o Jt. of Salzburg and Bavaria, aillt. (70 in.) of 
It. Halzuch. 

6aalltjid, t. on It. Sonic. Saxe-Mein Ingen, Gcnny., 
sewing machine factories, p. 10.960. 
boane, Hwltzerld.. rise* on border cant, Valais. 

and llows (05 in.) to it. Aar. nr. Bern. 
t>aa f iea * t. in the upper valley of 1L Saane. cant. 

Bem. Bwltzerld.. p 4.200. 
fkiar, /f. Alsace-izirnijne and Rhenish Pm**., rises 
n the Vongea. and flow* (163 m.) to R. Moselle, 
nr. J revc*. 

SaarbrUck. or Saarbrhckon. t. Rhenish Pruss., on 
OPP. Uie sister t. of hand Johann, 
rnftg. centre in rich coal field, p.. 31.000. 
baorhurg, walled (. Alsace-Lorraine. France, on R. 
ruiiir, betwn. Hint* burg and Nancy, glove and 
vvau-n spring factories. p. 4.020. 

Baargcinund, f. nr. fioorbruck. Germany, porcelain 
works and pluah factories, p. 16.010. 
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Sabamlla, or Savanilla, si>t. on N E cst 
Sabanjah. or Savanjah. f nrlLuxid,'S a M^ofoa 
c h ““l? nauie - p- 4 . 030 . -umor.on 

t^oni/h sV^ a,,d L,,ul3inna - flows (500 m.) 

01 E - 18 “• '»■«» 

f&s&sssar *■ °< 

saga? sm 

of Biscay, dep. Vendee. Fraucc, p. ]2 570 
Sa ? ) ;, c - on S.R., York co.. Maine. u‘s A • 
ct’tton manuf.; p. 7.275. Near is Old OrvhaVd 

*SR;i. wa L 1,1 • Saco R - Hows (loo ni ) 
JT 0 '' 1 .\ he *‘ 1U: Mtiis. In New Hampshire to 
Saco B. on the cst. of Maine u 

Sacramento c. CaUfonda. U &A . cap of st. and of 
B. co.. on the it. N.; thriving rnanufs.: fine 
Caprtol and R.C. cathedl.; p. 98.000. The K 
Sacramento <600 m.) rises in Goose L., on the 
Oregon frontier, and on the slopes of Ait. 
c aai ft ^f a, . an< * ® ows to San Francisco B. 

ah C 2 847 tt n ' UT ‘ KeSWlCk ‘ c ^‘^rland, Eng., 
Saddl©worth. ur 6 . did., nr. Huddersfield. W.R, 
xorks Kng.. i». 17.577; also dbt. in Adelaide, 
S. Australia, p. 4.300. • 

^ll^^ L Allll>alu I*unjab, India, p. 

Sadowa. cil N.E. Bohemia. Czechoslovakia, nr. 
-KOniggr&U; decisive Imttle. July 3 . 1 KM. 
oaill, or Asft, fpt. \\ . cst. Mons co; poor barb., gt. 
grain and wool tr.; p. 10 . 000 . 

h ' ,r r< in. 

N.N .W. ChelrnHford. p. 5.0,10. 

Saga, tr. t. Klu-Slu Is!.. Japan, p. 38.547. 

Sagalng, dir. Upper Burma (urea 30.039 so. nr ), 

including the disc*, of Upper and Lower 

Chlndwin. Shwebo, and Sagaing (urea 1 802 

«;i. ri».. p. 292.000); cap. S.. t. op|K^lte Ava. or. 

the IruwadJ It., with many imgodas, p. 10.200 

Sagan, or Z°gan. L nr. Llegmtz. Pnissn. Sllofa. on 

K. Boder; formerly a Wallenstein possm.; p. 

1 4.0H8. 

Sagastyr. ttl.til mth. of R. Lena. Rilssii. Sil^-ria- 
Hoiiietiine scat of an InUnmtl. 1’oLir stn. 

Sakhalin, or Sakhalin, i.-l. off U. cst. Asia In S 
Okhotsk, bcp by (J. of Turtary from mali.M,. 
and Included In lTimorsk govt.; 070 m. long, 
nre.i 24.500 a*j. in.; used mainly as a con- 
Btatlon; p aht. 105.765, many of them 
Japaiu-HC, the 1*1. (sep. from V'ezo by Strait of 
Ln l erouse) U\1ng Ixxru ceded to Rilss bv 
Jai« In 1875. 

Saginaw, c. ou S. It., 8 . co.. Michigan, U.H A 
mfu. centre ln agr. and tlinUr region; p. 

H’J.jOi), 

Sngua la Grande, t CuU. centrally sitimted on It 
same name nr. N. cst. of is)., p. 14.750. 

Saguenay, Jt QucIjisc. Can.; length from L. St. 
Joiiii u> it. bt. Jjiwrence aU. loo m • of ut 
depth, with Uuutlfui Keenery. # ^ 

Sahura. the gt N. Afrlenn dttrri lietwn. the Sudan 

A , |i!.» U fI/- 1 • F **Z!S*- a,ld el,4 'iidiiiK from tho 
Atbuitlc to the Nile. Includg. Trlindl ami 
I*ezzan. ana 3,600.(8)0 mj. m.; u l0 j;. i»orlion 
Is known a* the Li by an ilenert. that part K. of the 
Jt. NUe being often called the Nubian Desert; 
there are numerous oases. v\ It tr t *s and tr 
centres, and the p. (cat. 2 . 600 .( 8 ) 0 ) is nomadic; 
the French Hahara extends 1.600.000 so. m. 

U \ Ij ' C,iad S:| y on the Niger. 
SaldbJonJ, civil stn. adjrur. Gaya t.. Gaya dist.. 
Bengal. India, p. 76.000. 

CHL Iteyro ut. Syria, on Mediterranean 

the anc. Hldon), p. 10 . 000 . 

Saigon, c. ou Jt. Saigon, French Osh In -China, 

? ' /'[• ^ ro,, J China H.; a largo c/»nunn ]. 
centre, with cathedral, c.tudcl, urhenal, and 
naval yd., and a p. of 60 . 000 . 

v,ljow; arca lioefi - 
B ^ bb ^»h^r /,, '' n ^ 1 ' ' a,t - 310 fu ° n 

St. Aguoa, nrf. , ir . Truro. Cornwall. Knir.. p. 6,2(10- 

$&'B&$i!Z* !,ar ^ KW - of 
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SL Albans, e. and Indusirl. mun. hot. Herts, Eng.; 
cathcdl.. p. 28.625; also t. In dairy farm*, dist. 
Franklin co., Vermont. U.S.A.. p. 8.100. 

St Amond, t. on R. Cher. dep. Cher, France; 
industrl., p. 8.050; 8t. Amand-Ies-Eaux, t. on 
R. Scarpe, Nonl dep., France; ruined abbey 
hot. mini. springs. p. 12.570. 

St Andrews, burgh and teal. pi. on St. Andrew's 
Bay. Fife. Scot!.; university; p. 9,087; also 
gpt. on Pass&mnquoddy B., New Brunswick; 
p. 3.140; also vll. nr. Montreal. Quebec. Can.; 
p. 2.900. 

St Anne, R. Can., flows (120 m.) to R. St. Law¬ 
rence. 50 m. above Quebec. 

St Anne’s-on-the-Sea, urb. dirt., fcat. pi. nr. Black¬ 
pool. Lancs. Eng.; p. 15.041. 

St Asaph, bur. North Wales. In co.’a Flint and 
Denbigh; cathedral.; p. 1.810. 

St Augustine, c. St. John's co.. Florida. U.S.A.; 
oldest t in the States, fav. winter resort; p. 
12.750. 

St Austell, urb. dirt., inkt. f. nr. Truro. Cornwall. 
Eng.; In china clay and tin and copper mining 
dlst.; p. 8J295. 

St Bartholomew, irt. In West Indies (French); 
area 35 sq. in.; p. 3.020; chf. t. Gustavia. One 
of the Lesser Antilles and a dependency of 
Guadeloupe. 

St. Bees. cst. t. Cuintierland. Eng., nr. Whitehaven; 
p. 1,200. Bees Head (promonty.) Is 2i in. N.W. 

St Benoit t. on lsl. Reunion. Indian Oc.; p. 
20.000; also vil. on R. Ix>lre. dep. Loiret. 
France, nr. Orleans, with Benedictine mouasty. 

St Bomard, mtn, pas* in the Alps, betwn. Valais 
and IMedinont. with famous hospice. alt. 8,150 
ft. (See ai<n Bernard, Great St., and Little St.) 

St. Bride’s Bay, at W. ext rein., Pembrokesh., 
Wales. 

St. Bnouc, f. nr. Bay of St. B.. 0‘»tes-du-Nord dep.. 
France; Ironworks, textiles, and cst tr.; 
P. 24.180. 

St Catherines, t. on Welland Canal. Ontario, Can.; 
cycle and motor-car wks., and chinning factories; 
P. 16 700 . 

St diamond, /. nr. St. Etienne, dep. Loire, France; 
lace-making; p. 0.480. 

St. Charles, r. St. Charles co.. Missouri. C.S.A.. nr. 
St. Louis; tobacco factories, flour milLs, etc.; 
I». 10.500. 

St Christopher. or St. Kitts, Brit. irt. of the Lce- 
wanl grp.. Went Indies, area 08 aq. in.; p. 
20.283. Cap. Basse-Terre. 

St Clair, Industrl. 1. nr. Pottsvllle, Schuylkill co.. 
Penn. U.S.A.; p. 7.350; St. Hair It. (44 ni.) 
separate* Ontario. Can., from .Mic higan, U.S.A., 
and drains L. Huron to L. St. Clair (28 in. long. 
12 to 15 in. wide). 

St. Claude. t. at confl. of R.'s Tncon and Bienne. 
Jum dtp.. France; fancy shell, horn, and Ivory 
umnuf.; cat lull.; p. 11,050. 

St. Cloud, t. on the Seine, a in. S W. Paris. France; 
with line park ami palatial chateau; p. 5.940; 
also c. on R. MK-iUdppl. Minnesota, U.S.A.; 
timber-yards and sawmills; p. 21.500. 

St. Croix. R. Minnesota and Wlseiiu>in. U.S.A., 
trib. (200 in.) of the Mississippi; also vil. on 
French frontier of Switzerland, in cant. Yaud; 
p. 5,500. 

8t. Cunegonde, mftg. c. on Lachlne canal. Hoche- 
lorfa cn.. Quel**\ Can., p. 12,100. 

St. Cyr, vil. In Vernal lies park. nr. Paris, France; 
with military academy, p. 3.310. 

St. Denis, t. and north tub. Paris. France; In- 
dustrl. and resldtl.; nL«» .-pt., cap. of Jsl. 
Reunion. Indian Oc.. p. 21.53s. 

St. Die, f. on it. Meurtho. Vosges dep., France; 
cathcdl.. gd. tr.. p. 20.270. 

St. Dizier. f. on It. Marne. Vossy, Haute-Marne 
dep., France, iron ir., p. 10 , 120 . 

St. Ellas, mtn, nr. Miatra. in the Morea. Greece, 
alt. 7.829 ft.; also mtn. N.W. Canada and 
Akv-kn. alt. 18.023 ft. 

St. Etienne. t., cap. dep. Loire, France, nr. Lyons; 
active nblx»u-weavg.. boot-lace. silk, velvet, 
and iron mftg. centre, in coalfield cliat., p. 
187.907. 

St. Eustntios, irt. In Dutch W. Indlea. tir. St. 
Christopher. ana 9 sq. m., p. 1,250; cap. 
Orange tor St. Kimtutius). 

St. Francis, R. Missouri. C.8.A., trib. (450 m.) of 
It. Mississippi; forms 1 Boundary of Arkansas; 
also It. QucIhv, Can., flows to the St. Lawreuce 
in Lake St. Peter. 


St GalL cant Switgld., area 770 bq. m., pastoral 
forest, and vlneyds. p. 205,534; cap. St. Gall, 
on R. Steinacb, nr. L. of Constance; active 
industrl. centre, embroidery; Benedictine abbey, 
p. 70.437. 

St George, or Georgetown, cap. Grenada, W. 
Indies, p. 5.250; also spt., co. Charlotte, New 
Brunswick, p. 3.700; also isl of the Bermuda?, 
31 ra. long, cap; St George's, p. 3.200. 8t 
George B.. W. cat. Newfoundland, 54 m. long; 
St. George’s Channel, pt. of the Irish Sea, 
separating Wales from Ireland. 100 m. long by 
60 in. to 75 m. wide; St. George’s Isl. flO m. 
long) in G. of Mexico; St. George’s Sound, strait 
in G. of Mexico, separating 8t. G. 8 Isl. from 
Florida. 

St German-ec-Laye, f. on R. Seine. France. 8 m. 
W.N.W. from Paris; former royal ch&teau. p. 
15,630. fp. 2.360. 

St. Germans, mkt. 1. Cornwall. Eng., nr. Plymouth. 

St. Giles, Industrl. Loudon dirt in borough of 
Finsbury. 

St. Gothard, mtn. grp. of Lepontinc Alps. Switxld.; 
tunuel (01 in. long) connecting Swiss nnd Italn. 
valleys, pass (alt. 0.807 ft.) betwn, Ticino vail, 
and L. of Lucerne. 

St Gowan’s Head, promonty. Pembrokesh.. Wale?. 

St. Heiona, Brit. isl. in 8. Atlantic. 7(30 in. from 
Asceudion. the nearest land, area 47 sq. in., p. 
3.747. Jamestown Is the only port. Napoleon 
imprisoned here in 1815-21. and Boer captives 
in 1900. Irt. off cst. 8. Carolina, U.S.A., nr. 
Charleston; noted for cotton. 

St Helen’s, co. bar., mftg. t. (glass, alkali, coal¬ 
mining. ironwks.). Laucash.. Eng.; connected 
by canal with R. Mersey; p. 106.793. Also urb. 
dirt., nr. Ryde. I. of Wight, p. 5.478. 

St. Helen's Mount, pk. in the Cascade range, Wash¬ 
ington. U.8.A., alt. 12.000 ft. (pi.; p. 30.200. 

St Holier, spt. Jersey, Channel Isis.; fort. t. and wat. 

St. Henri, c. Hochclaga co.. Quebec. Canada. In¬ 
corporated with Montreal; cotton and other 
manufs. 

St. HJppolyto, t. nr. I> Vlgan. dep. Garde. France, 
p. 4.320. (Canada; manuf.; p. 11,000. 

St. Hyaclnthe, c. and spt. on R. Yamnskn. Quebec, 

SL Ives, mun. bor. mkt. t. on St. I. Bay. Cornwall, 
Eng., p. 6,687 ; also mun. 6or., mkt. 1. on It Ouse, 
Huntingdon. Eng., p. 2,661. 

St Jean, t. QueUv. Canada, St. Jean dirt., p. 4.040. 

St. Jean Baptiste, t. Hochelaga dist., Canada; iu- 
dustrl., p. 0.300. 

St Jean d’Angtly, t. nr. Salutes, Charente-In- 

• terieure dep., France; former Calvluistic strong¬ 
hold; p. 7.H70. 

St Johann, Rhenish PnifW. ( See Saarbrttck.) 

St John, irt. E.N.K. 8t. Thomas. W. Indies, area 
42 sq. in., p. 1.100; St. John It., New Bruns¬ 
wick. flows 450 in. to B. of Fundy; at Its mtb. is 
the spt. c. of St. J.. cap. of prov.; large coni and 
other tr.; p. 01.5 (h); St. John Is also name of 
large Canadian lake on Saguenay K., N. of 
Quebec. 

St John’s, fortfd. spt. c., cap. Newfoundland on 
E. cst; flret Eng. settlement in America; gt. tr. 
in fish. rod. oil. etc., nearly burnt down 1802, 
fine Gothic cathcdl.; p. 34,045. Also t. in 
Quebec. Canada. on R. Richelieu: grain and 
flintier export; P- 4,520. Also c. cap. Antigua. 
W. Indies, p. 9.350. Also R. of Florida. U.8JL, 
flows (350 m.) to the Atlantic. 

St John’s Wood, resident 1. dlst. N.W. London, 
Eng., artistic quarter, con tains Lord's Cricket 
Ground. 

St Johnsbury, t. on R. Possumpsic, Vermont, 
U.S.A.; manuf ; p. 8.O00. 

St Joseph, c. Buchanan co., Missouri, U.S.A., on 
M K.; meat-packing; p. 81.250. Also t. 
Berrien co . Michigan. C.S.A., nf mth. of St. J. 
R. (250 111 . long); industrl.; p. 8.5 (mj. 

St Joseph’s Bay, arm of G. of Mexico, on cst of 
Florida, U.S.A. 

St JunJen. t. nr. Limoges, on R. Vienne. France; 
fine churches; shrine of St. Junien. the hermit; 
glove-making, leather dressing. porcelain works; 
p. 13.220. 

St. Just urb. dist., t. Cornwall. Eng., nr. Penzance; 

P. 4.856. 

St. Kilda. rocky isl. (most W. of group) of the 
Hebrides. Scott; 3 111 . long. p. 80; all removed 
to nialulntui of Scotland by Govt. 1930; 
also wat. pi. Victoria, nr. Melbourne. 

St Kitts. (See St Christopher.) 
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gT 7 l k B \P t Africa: length from 
i-h.jM 5 * ° f ItS v he «>*t«wn. the SI. LouS 

inrf An 5*?®? “T < he SOUrCC 0t **le Mississippi 

f ‘I° L ' Superior). to CapeGaap* in the 

W.^f /h^ ^"ilt nce ,o 2 - 10 “ m - Forms the out- 

Ijrie and Ontario)? and'the’XdS-^tS 

Ilf 4J&2 SUftisJK! iSSSf 

uuU^of Jesus. Montreal - Orleans, etc. Width 

G^lf^.f Q K» b T C *(? m ; *« ?° at ,he "‘outh. The 
*SIn°iL 8 ™!ji ,imp V Aiheries) is an ami of the 
^rt'^ncloaed by Newfoundland and 

«t k ^ ia - ,9“** st - L - rejects Into the t; 
N ’- of Cape Breton Is. St. I^wrence is also 

Behrf^Se? aU S ' 0t Aksku <10 ° m - lo, *«> »'* 

B '-nSsST 3 i^r'- p '- Sua,es ' em - "•■ 

clo,h 

0 .(* h f 8*. Lawrence. Min¬ 
nesotai. U.fe.A., flows 220 to L. Superior Also 

*• ° n vnHfrf nr!!^Issippl Missouri. U.S.A.; has 
arltH ! and extensive manufs.. a vast rv 
a 1 lld lwo uinvenjilte; p. 827.000. Bridge 
°!i*\i tT08%SeH H U) i:ast 8t Louis. 

AfS. ° r A 2 dar# /- at lnouth of K- Senega). E. 

P 10 180 P ‘ * rUiC * 1 po8dessio1 ^ in Seneganihia; 

St. Lucia, ul. of the Windward group. Jirit W 
Indies; area 233 aq. in., p. 51.505; cap. Castries; 
exports sugar ami cacao. 

St. Lucia Bay, inlet of the Indian Ocean at mouth 
of Uuivolozi It.. Zu) island. Brit. S. Africa. S. of 
ot. Lucia J-ake. a lagoon on thecoast. 00 in. long, 
bt. Mala, fortfd. apt. Y ranee, dep. Jlle-ct-Vilalne; 
caatle and church (fonnerly a cathedral); ship* 
with Eng., also falling; p. 13.270. 
ot. Martin, Ul. of the I*.v*er Antilles, West Indie*. 

belonging to France. Total p. 7.500. 
ot. Mary, I. in Ohio. U.S.A.. nr. Grand itcsenolr, 
Auglaize co.. p. 5.079. 

St. aiEfy Church, t. on It. Daw, Glamorgan.*!).. 
Wales, p. 0.870. 

Ht Marylebone. rnri. bor. of N W. Tendon. Eng.; 

Indus! r). and residtl.; p. 101.222. 

St. Mary»• t. nr. Ixmdon. co. Berth. Ontario, 
c.^ na ^ a « P* 5.100. (the J/X'b of the Ixjwch) -II in. 
bu Mary's Loch. co. Selkirk. Kcotl.; length (Includg. 
bL J?SSS 06 * 1 on ,f Marne. France; sul>n. to Baris 
o u tJ 5 x> - 7 * r,00; ob *° vll. in cant. Valais, 
nwitrld. nr. Lausanne; once a leading Bur- 
* tM fiJ h-c«ntur> abljey. P. 1.730; also it. 
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St. Paul de Loanda, cap. Portuguese W Afr f n 
„ Angola, p. 15.120. A rr.. In 

Cf Dn.,11. n_- . . 


£-£*■&gS-a-a 

.PS ttom,ei 

St -.*?. erre, ,Princ. I. of French W. Indies on Mar- 
tiiuque isl., destroyed by eruption of Mr Pelo* 

St 'j^wZ?{? U y f ? liKue * ]on ' two isls ‘ of France In tb* 
Atlantic. 10 in. from the Newfoundland cst • 
united area 93 sq. in.; p. 3.419; chf f st P : 

St P erre Issblai; ofher ,,mnuf : P. 34.2t>o! 

s,sar!:^ r, S"K^.'i'v 5 & m „ e . 

6 L 27 () Ulle ' a,1<J ° lLcr ,actories > ironworks; p.‘ 

St. Rcmy, f nr. Arles. Bouchcs-du-Rhdne den 
Bonmn nnlluumes. ,>. 0.300; abo ♦. nr! 
Llemiont. I uy-de-Domedep.. France* n 5 070 

St. Servant. Ille-et-\ iliane dep?France on 11 

Banco, opp. St. Malo. p. 13.500. # 1 K ' 

#>To°iJ n<IS, . 1>orllliOKkse M - ,n ° ° r Guinea, nr. 
the Equator, area 358 gq. ni.; coffee exi>ort * o 

58 007; also 1 , 1 . of the \ lrKin cm. W T» IUn 

lieloiurinK to U S A.. 3(5 in. F of Puerto Klwr 
Boil jKxir. surface hilly; area 33 sij. in.. |> n :.jo r 

r l ?l ° l f eM,c C ^' k - EWu co.. Ontario, cin.| 
«;» n+ZS rkshops and manuf.; >>. 15.000. 

I.B : v n i2.V2» D '" VB - Llu,bour *' 

S ‘ iX^ er r®»T SllT '^ on ^ ie ' r *‘*"*«■•« Somme to 
Eng. Channel, h ranee; here William the ( on¬ 
er c vfJJJT . for . Klur 11110cy ; p. 3 . 720 . 

St. Vincent, Brit. ul. W. Indies, one of the Wind- 
uar d grp. \\. of Barbados; area 150 gq. m • 
sugar and arrowroot culture; devastated by 

^"•2“ n 18WS ari<l •»* eruption of the volcano 
bouffrtere in 1902; p. 44.447;cap. Kingston; also 
one of thc Kinlr C. Verde Lsls . p. 1 .750; also smi. 

It . Florid? UXa" nr U,tL - ° f A.-I-alachicola 

O.oi. arm of sea Indenting cst of S 
- A'ljdralla. 85 m. Ioiik (67 k«j. in . p 7 (->0 

uV\ rU “! 5 ot -Mada^car; area 
i, H C harente. dep. Charente-Inferleure. 

1 ranee. Itoin.-in antiqultlex. KuHered In (ho 
N , lfUeUOt waw - «*'rtvli. K IndiiHlries. is ir i 
Sakai, prwpcroua lnductrl. I and ,.«rt nr oAlt 
Ifonalifu, .Japan, p. 00.500. * 


—V; . V. ' ••■'•'w.i'. i.iou.iii/wi iv. iionsmu, .japan n |in r.«, n - -- 

°lQl c t*C'C&n.trib. r400rn.)of JC. St. Jjiwrence. Sakata, / In Ugo nmv ir/.* ii.. i . _ 

. Michael, princ. i*l. nf the Arnns*- ««.,•» rum r«. nr* *»«' ,imXiXu * •Lipan. p. 19,.>00. 


St. Michael, princ. ia/. of the Azores; area 300 h«j. 
in.; hot sulphur springs, oranges, etc.. Bortu- 
guese poHxri. <al*g> called Hso Miguel), p. 
125.600; cai». Bontn Delgada 0/r.) 

SL Michael’s Mount, castled rue): off S. Cbt. Coni- 
wjill. Kng.; the hiic. Idls, alt. 230 ft. 

SL Mihiel, /. on It. Meuse, nr. Nancy, France; In- 
dustrl., p. 8.030. 

Cl. Moritz, picturesque HI. and health rrr^rt in the 

I pper Kugadlne. Hwltztd.. alt. 0,090 ft. 

8t. Nazaire, /. at inth. of It. Jx»lre. nr. Nantes. 
I'ranee; docks and shipping; export* wine, 
aardlne*. silk, etc.; p. 40.0(g). 

8L Neots. urb. diet,, inkt. /. liuntingdonsb.. Eng . 
on It. Oiim\ p. /.////. 

6t. Nicholas, one of the Cape Verde I».|*„ p o 250* 
also mftg. t. nr. Antwerp. K. Flanders. Belgium* 
cap. of the ane. Witeulnml. p. 32.500; also t. nr! 
Nancy, on It. Mcurlhe. France, p. 0.270. 

Bt. Niiiians, t. on Jt. Forth, co. Stirling. Kcotl.; 
P. 14 , 757 . 

6t. Omer, fort. f. on K. Aa. Bas dc-Calals. Fraticc; 

la<*e and other manuf . cnrhe.il . p. 21.270 
BL Ouen-Bur-Seine, / sutm. rN.) to Baris. France* 
gun-rnaklng, i^xip-U>!ling. rubUr factories! 
P. 60.848. 

St. Pancraz. met. U/r. f)t N. London. Eng* Industrl. 
and mddfl.. p. VjH.IM. 

St. Paul, •'twin «4ty wlrh Mlr.near»olls (q.v). 
Minnesota. U.8.A ; gt. coininercl. and Industrl. 
centre; sep. p. of ht. B»ul. p. 276.(XA>; also sml. 
French Ul. In Indlnn Or.. 8. of New Ainstcrdnm, , 

II m long; aW> sml. 1*1. N.N.K. of Caix* Breton, 1 
at entoe. of G. of 8t. I-awrem^*; aKo apt. in We 


_ , :—• — — " ' »•■»»» .. in, 

Sakhalin. <.s>, SagJuUin ) 

rinea ill , , ’ ral •rib. 

c.j , "it 1 „ J Novo 'ltlnTka.sk. 

iSL7.W/V.-^ w ". 2 -? ,n " lo Jt 1'on lit 

Bala. (. to \ cdJniaiilaiid. fewt-dt-n. nr. tt,.- SalU'ifr 

, r , «’ W « t ' d tnr 4,1,1 - vi;,rs ' " 0.750. 
f?J a 5“ ,a ’/ •" Nantlauo nrov,. Arvt-nllim. p. 0.020 
Sal.ido. J{. (,, Arweiillna. tril». (l.ooo in.) of e|,.; 
1 untnA. also lt. of Arizona, heatlatrciun of (ho 
)< <dla. nboHiiil. H. of Cndl/ prov.. Spain, flown 
lo Ihi- A tin hi le nr Tarifa; Salado 11. 1, au 
Indentation of the Chilian cut. of Coplapo. 
Salagha, f. on Gold Coast. Cpiar Guinea. W. Afr 
jmpt. tr.. p. (aU)ut) 10 . 000 . 

Si ' a,n - on It Douro. 

nrui 4«q. in., agr., p. 333.152; can Sal i- 
s! ll a , ! < i a i l * ol ! * he 7 on nes it., contains the oldest 
. paulsh university, many convent*, nn IrKh 

°hl JComan bridge, p. 
*h*° V hi Guanajuato st., Mexico, gd. tr 

Magdalena “lb' 1 VolwMu - 0,1 «•“*• "• ••---* 

SalamU. til. of Greece. In tiie Saronic G.. or>p (ho 

Kolouri° f MhvM - k ' n “ tb 10 «'* • ‘'‘v inodu. 

' "J ®° lo “ on BilJ.. clialn of larve IhIr. |„ 

inoj'u' h K ' of ,,R ’ Arcli.; totul urea 

10.0JU M.J. rn.. p Jalit.) 150.000; northem part 
of tin, group (area 4.200 h«j. p. 45 .OOO) 
wl?K e f/ bclo "'J e 'l *o Gemiany. bill Ik now 
uirUoi/ 10 rc " tof lLe under iJrllbli pro- 

*•}■ ot f ,h * of Malarm. In (he Indian 
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Salcombe, urb. diet., U nr. Kingsbridge, Devon. Sa l za c h , or Balsa , R. Austria, trib. (130 in.) of B, 
Eng., P- 2£83. Inn. 

Saldhana Bay. inlet (17 m. Ions) on W. cst. Cape Salzburg, province, Austria, adjng. Bavaria and 
Col.. Brit. S. Afr., 80 m. N. Cape Town. the Tyrol, area 2.762 sq. m. on northn. slope of 

Sale, urb. diet., Indostri. f. on R. Mereer. Cheshire, Eastern Alps; contains many lakes and thermal 

Eng., 6 m. S. of Manchester, p. 28.063 . springs, and has much mini, wealth, p. 214,200. 

Saleh, spt. at mth. of R. Buragreb. Fez. Morocco. Cap. 8.. on the Salzach B., picturesque tourist 

formerly a pirate hdqra., p. 10.600. rest. p. 36.749. 

Salem, c. on Massachusetts B., Essex co.. Mass., Sftlztaunmergut, diet. S.W. angle of Upper Austria. 
U.8.A., 15 m. from Boston, iinpt mftg. centre, betwn. Lake of Traun and Styria. has valuable 

p. 43,500; also c. Columblano co., Ohio. U.S.A.. salt-mines. 

Hteei Industries, p. 10,050; also c. at mth. of Salzwedel, ton R.Jectze, Saxony, halfway betwn. 
Fenwick Creek, Salem co.. New Jersey. U.S.A., Bremen and Berlin, linen and da m as k weavg.. 
In fruit-growing (list., p. 8,100; also c. on p. 12,350. 

Willamette R., Marlon co., Oregon, U.S.A.. Samakov.f. nr. Sofia. Bulgaria, Industrie p.10.130. 
university, p. 27,250. Samar. isl., of the Philippine grp.. S. of Luzon, 147 

Salembria, R. Thessaly. Greece, flows (110 m.) to m. long, 50 m. wide, p. of prov. (includg. smL 
G. of Salonica. [anct. IlalUcyie; p. 12.200. attached iris.), 185,000 
Salemi, t. nr. Palermo, prov. Trapani, Italy; the Samara, fertile agr. region, U.S.S.R., lying along 
Salerno, spt c. of Campania, Italy, on N. shore of the left bank of the Lower Volga, area 58.320 

G. of Salerno; cotton-spinning, printing, leather sq. m.. p. (abt.) 3.000.000; cap. 8.. t on It 

works, good wine-growing diet.; p. 48.247. Volga, and at head of CentL Asian and Siberian 

Salford, co. bor . on R. Irwell. Lancs, Eng., adjng. rys., thriving oommcl. centre, with gr. grain tr. 

Manchester, p. 223,442. and milling industry, p. 101.000. 

Salghir, R. of the Crimea, flows (110 m.) Into the Samarang, fort L Java, on W. cst., cap. of resl- 
Putrid 8., on the E. cst. deucy and one of the chf. Dutch porta in the 

Saliany, L on the R. Kura. Caucasus. U.S.8.R.; ial.gr. sugar and coffee exports, p.72.000. 
llshery. Near are mins of Herehnaib. anc. cap. Samaria, ancient c. of Palestine, cap. of Kingdom 
of the Shahs of Shirvan, destroyed by the of Israel, now vil. of Sebustieh. fU.S.SR.) 
Mougols, 1285; p. 10.750 (chiefly Tartar). Samarkand, or Samarcand. {See Uzbek Soviet 

Salina, one of the Lipari Isis, in the Mediterranean. Sambalpur, diet . CentL ProvB., India; area 4,948 
0 m. long; also c. on the Smoky Hill It, Kansas. sq. m., rice crops, p. 840.000; cap. S.. t on R. 

U.S.A., In farm regu., p. 20,000. Mahnnadl. p. (with mlL cantonment) 15,650; 

Salins, t. nr. Besancon, dep. Jura, France; salt ruined fort, old temples. [India, p. 22,000. 

springs; p. 0.570. Sambhal, t. Monulabad dlst. United Provs., 

Salisbury, mun. bor.. c . on the Upper Avon. Wilts., Sambor, t. Galicia, Poland, on R. Dniester; brine 
Eug.; 8i»Iendid cathcdl; p. 26.4.56. Salisbury wells, brewing, damask, silk inanuf., p. 18,750. 
Plain, an undulating upland N. of the city, con- Sambro, R. Belgium and N.E. France (110 m.), 
tains the prehistoric monumental remains of trib. R. Meuse at Namur. 

Stonehenge; near is Old Sarum. from which the Sambuca, t. nr. Gtrgenti. Sicily; industl.. p. 10.150. 
episcopal sec was tmnsferred in 1220. Samoa, or Navigator Iris., archipelago In Paciflo 

Salisbury,?, of N. Carolina. U.S.A.,cap. Rowan co., Oc. betwn. New Ilebrides and Tahiti; the two 

p. 17.250; alroc. cap. Rhodesia. 8. Africa, white larger isls. of the grp. Savail (area 600 sq. m., 

р. 4.020; also township, nr. Adelaide. S. Aus- p. 14.000) and Upolu (340 sq. m., p. 17.120) 

tralla. were celled to Genuy. In 1000, and Tutuiia 

Salmon, R. Idaho, U.S.A., trib. (450 m.) of Snake (54 sq. m.. p. 3,000) and Mamin, with Ofu and 

River. Oleaanga (20 sq. m., p. 2.000) to the United 

Salon, (. on the Cana] de Craponne, Bouchcs-du- States; former German lslauds under British 

Rhone. France; soap and oil works; p. 13.400. mandate. 

Salonica, proc.. area 10.375 sq. m., p. 308.240; also Samos, or Susam-Adassl, isl. (Greece) off W. cst. 

с. cap. of prov. (the anc. Thcssalonica). spt. at Asia Minor in the Aegean S.; area 180 sq. m., p. 
head of G. of Salonica. centre of import, tr for 43.000, fine wine; cap. Vathy. 

Macedonia and much of Albania. Exports Samotlirace, a rugged isl . In the iEgcnn, alt. 5,248 
grain, cocoous, hides, wool, tobacco, etc.; p. ft., the M Thracian Samoa ’*; sulphur springs. 
170.105. P. 3,650 (mainly Greeks); it has an area of 71 

Salsoote, isl. Thana dlst. N. of Bombay. India. sq. m. 

area 241 sq. in., p. 111.000; connected by bridge Samshui, treaty-port In Kwang-tung prov., China, 
and causeway with Bombay; cave antiquities on K. West; good tr. with Houg-Kong aud by 
and temples. junks locally, p. 188.800. (0.420. 

Salta, N. prov. of Argentina, area 48,302 sq. in.; Samsbc, isl. Zealand, Denmark, area 42 sq. in., p. 
agr., p. 100,250; cap. Salta, c. on Rio Salta; p. Samsun. spt . on Black S.. in Trebizond vilayet; 
35.000. exports tobacco, grain, etc.; p. 13,570. 

Saltairo, mftg. t. on R. Aire. nr. Bradford. W.R. San, R. in Galicia, trib. (250 in.) of R. Vistula. 

Yorks. Eng., founded by Sir Titus Salt in 1853. Sana, t. in Arabia, cap. of Yemen: fortifd., manuf. 
Saltash, mun. U>r.. rnkt. t. on R. Tamar, Cornwall. Jewellery, anus. etc., tr. in silks, cottons, and 

Eug., nr. Devon port; p. 3.6U3. china, p. 45,750 (20.000 Jews). 

SaUbum-by-the-Sea, urb. diet., cst. uat. pi. nr. San Andres do Palouer, t. in Spain, nr. Barcelona; 

lCcdcnr. N.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 3.011. oommcl. and industrl., p. 15.340. (p. 20,800. 

Saltcoats, spt. nr. Ardrosoan, Ayrsh., ScotL, p. San Angelo, t. In Texas. U.S.A.. on Concho B.. 

8.600. San Antonio, c. at mth. of San Pedro R., Texas, 

Saltillo, c. cap. Coahuila st„ Mexico, gd. tr., p. U.S.A., gr. t. in cuttle, hides, etc., cathedral, 

05.000. fort, and arsenal, p. 23S.750. (tr., p. 11.020. 

Salt Lake. Great, Utah. U.S.A., area 1.000 sq. m., • San Benedetto, L on K. Po, nr. Mantua, Italy, gd. 
alt. 4.250 ft. alx>ve sea-level. In " Great Basin M San Bernardino, c. at base of S. B. Rango in fruit 
W. of the Rocky Mtus., receives the Jordan 11.. rvgn. of S. California. U.3.A., gd. tr. in oranges 
no outlet, and lemons, p. 37.500. 

Salt Lake City, on R. Jordan. Utah. U.S.A., nr. San Carlos, L nr. Valencia. Venezuela, p. 11.220; 
Gt. Salt I^ake, headqrs. of Monnonism, temple also t. nr. Chilian. Chile, p. 9,570; aisospL (San 
and university, p. 142.500. j Carlcw do Ancud) Philippine lala., on Luzon csL. 

.Saltloy, (. In Worcester*li., Eng., nr. Birmingham; I p. 27.000. 

ry. carriage wks. and various manufe.. p. 10.150. San Casciano, t. nr. Florence, Italy, induatrl., P- 
Salto, f. on Rio Uruguay. Uruguay, nr. Paysandu. 13.500. [17,560. 

large tr., p. 19.000. [p. 16.030. San Cataldo. t. Caltanlsetta prov.. Sicily, gd. tr.. p. 

Saluzzo. t. nr. Cunui. N. Italy, cathedl. and castle, 1 San Cristobal, t. in Mexico. Chlapa prov. (formerly 
Salvador, repub . on Pacific cst. Centl. America, ! Ciudnl Real, and cap. of prov.), p. 13.830. 
adjng. Honduras and Guatemala, area. 13.1 S3 t San Cristoval, t. In Tachira prov., Venezuela, p. 
sq. m., agr. and minis., p. 1.430.500; cap. San 15,000. 

Salvador, p. 90.000. Sanctt Spiritus, c. in Santa Clara prov., Cuba, In 

.Salween, R. Burma (800 m.), wild and picturesque grazing dlst., p. 24.500. 

scenery, wit h many rapids, falls into G. of Marta- Sanct Johann. [Set SaarbrOck.) 
ban: also (list, in Tenasscrlra div.. Lower Burma Sandalwood Isl., In Malay Arch., S. of Flores. In 
(called also the S&lwin Hill Tracts), area 2,006 Dutch redder. of Timor, area 4,385 sq. m,. very 
Bq. in., p. 22,000, • fertile, p. 200 , 000 . 
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Sandbach* urb . dist.. mkt. t. on Trent anil Crewe 
Canal. Cheshire. Eng.. p. 6,411. (p. 12.500. 

Sandec. New, t. In Galicia, nr. Cracow, industrl., 

Sandgate, urb. dist.. cat. t. nr. Folkestone. Kent, 
Eng., old castle, p. 2.169. 

Sandhurst, ixir. on R. Blackwater. Berks. Eng , 
military coll., p. 2.500; also c. on Bendigo Creek. 
Victoria, gold-mining dist., p. 41.000. 

San Diego, t. on Pacific cst.. California. U.S.A., 
fine harb., winter health resort, p. 148.000. 

Sandown. urb. (list., t. in Isle of Wight, on S. Bay, 
nr. Hyde, yachting centre, p. 6.167. 

Sandringham, rik, with Royal res., nr. King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. Eng. 

Sandusky, c. on S. Bay (an arm of L. Erie). Ohio. 
U.S.A.. gd. tr. in coal, fruit, and foodstuffs, p. 
24,750. 

Sandwich, mun. l*or. and Cinque Port on coast of 
Kent. Eng., at mouth of K. .Stour; golf links 
opposite the Downs; an impt. seaport in medi¬ 
eval days; p. 3.267. 

Sandwich Isis. iSte Hawaii.). 

Sandy Hook, narrow pmin. (8 in. long) projecting 
Into lower bay of New York. U S.A. 

San Felipe de Aconcagua, f. nr. Valparaiso. Chili. 
P.11.750. 

San Felipe de Jatlva, i. in Spain, nr. Valencia, the 
the anc. Satabis; noted in Roman times for its 
linen manuf.; old castle; p. 15.300. 

San Fernando, t. Cadi/ prow, Spain, on Isla de 
Leon; fine town-hall and fish-market, gardens 
and vineyards; p. 30.750. 

San Francisco. Hpt. r. and cop. California. U S A., 
on the San F. bay (entree. " the Golden Gate °); 
hirge h&rliour; finest c. on Pacific coast; ex- 
portn silver. gold, quicksilver, corn. wool, etc.; 
manufs. lK»otH. cigars. iron. etc.; almost entirely 
destroyed by earthquake. and 1,000 lives lost. 
In 1900, but since rebuilt on greatly improved 
lines; p. 035.000. 

Sangay, volcano of the Andes, alt. 17.120 ft. 

Sangerhausen. t. at foot of Ilur/ Mtns., Prussian 
Saxony, p. 11,270. (p. 12.000. 

San Gemiano, t. nr. Vemnfro. prov. Cascrta. Italy ; 

San Gimignano, t. In Siena prov., Tuscany, Italy; 
wall and towers, frescoed cathedral; 0.230. 

San Giovanni a Teduccio, t. at foot of Vesuvius, B. 
of Naples, Italy; iron mines, ry. workshops; p. 
10.< 50. 

San Giovanni in Fiore, l. nr. Cosenza, Italy; p. 

c 12,020. (15.030. 

San Giovanni in Persiceto. t. nr. Bologna. Italy, p. 

Sangir. til. jrrrup lietwoen PhllliipineH and Celebes, 
under Dutch Ku/endnty; eruption of volcano on 
chf. ink killed 12.000 inhabitant* in 1850; p. (of 
grp.) 50.000. 

Sangulnetto, It. of Italy, flows to L. of Perugia; on 
Its banks <«ccurn*d. according to tradition, the 
liattlo of Thmsymcne. (of Sacramento R. 

San Joaquin. It. California. U K.A., till., (too ln .) 

San Jose. r. in the Is nutiful fruit-growing valley of 
Kanin Clara. California. U.8.A., 39.004. 

San Jo&e del Interior, r. cap. of Costa Rica; many 
fine hldgn.; p. 51.305. 

San Juan, It. Boll\ la. frib. (300 m.) of R. 
Pllcomayo; also ]{.. Mexico. trlb. (100 m.) of 
Rio Grande; also R. of Nicaragua, outlet of L. 
Nicaragua, flows 00 in. to Curibljean Sea. 

San Juan Bauthta, c. on N. <**a.st Costa Rica; 
fortfd., barrack*. landlocked] harliour; p. 33.000. 

San Juan de la Frontera. pro r. Argentina, next the 
Andes; ana 37.805 s«j. in., p. 101.750. rap. Kan 
Juan, on K Kan .1.. nr. Mendoza, p. 20.000. 

San Lucar de Baxrumeda, f. nr. mouth R. Guadal¬ 
quivir. Cadiz, Spain; wines and ngr. prod.; 
ruined castle; p. 24.000. 

Son Luis, c. Brazil, cap. ManinhAo prov.; episcopal 
palace; p. 40.000; also t. in Santiago prov.. 
Cuba. p. 0.750. 

San Luis Potosl, ft. Mexico, area 24.003 «q. m ; 
agr. and mink; p. 640.000; cap. Kan Luis Potosj, 
centre for smelting uiher. lead, and gold refining, 
l*. 00.000. 

San Marco tn Lomls, t. Kan Kevero, Foggia, Italy. 

P. 17.350. 

San Marino, qnU. *f. In Eurof/e and sinlst. re¬ 
public In the world. on spurn *4 the A|»eu* 
nines betwu. the provs. of J'orll and Penaro, 
JUly. area a* sq. m.. p. 12.027; cap. Kan 
Marino, p. 3.750. 

Ban Miguel, r. on (he Rio Grande. Salvador. Cen¬ 
tral America; malarial swami's adjacent; p. 
39.000. 
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d ? , Mayumo - 1 Bulacan prov.. Luzon. 
1 „A P , P , JJ e cotton weavg.. aibluet nmklmr; 
p. 39,000. (| ~ 

M*™® 1 ®* Oran 11 ®. I. nr. Guanajuato. Mexico. p. 
Pablo, t. in I-oaunn prov., Luzon, Philippine 
Isis.; a^r.; p. 20.120. 

Sa ? 4 ? i ( ®[ d ’Arena, (. subn. to Genoa. Italy, p. 

San Pu. R. of Tibet (850 nt.). one of the head- 
streams of the Brahmaputra. 

Sinquhar t. on R Mth. Dumfries.**.. Scot!.; one 
or the Dumfries burghs; p. 3.316 
San Remo, famous seaside resort. Liguria. Italy, on 
the Mediterranean, nr. Nice; flower and orange 
growg.; p. 22.700. 

San Roque, I. in Andalusia. Spain, nr. Gibraltar, ou 
N. shore of Bay of Algeciras. p. 7,930. 

San Salvador. iSte Salvador.) 

San Salvatore, t. nr. Alessandria. Itnlv. p. 8 0°0 

“aSSTS. mSoo*- 1,1 w- 

San Sebastian, fortfd. c„ cap. prov. Guipuzeoa. 
Spain former Hummer rest of t he Court; oapt urvd 

n'vMi'a;""" 0 " 181 :i; ed - tr - a,1L * Ushcries; 

San Severo. I. nr. Fonnia. Italy; Industl.: p. 22.000. 
San Stelano. cst. t. on Bosphorus. Thrace, whore 
l>oace with Russ, was r.lgned in 1*78. p. 4 too 
Santa Ana v. of Salvador. Cent!. America ;'muiii- 
Gpal palace. I>armcks; p. 70 , 000 . Also c 
Orange co.. California. U.S.A.. in fruit-growing 
region, p. 30.400. * 

Santa Barbara, t. and winter resort at ft. of Santa 
Inez mtns.. California. U.S.A., p. 33 koo 
SanU Catherina. an Atlantic rt. Bnizil. area 20.785 
sq. m.; com alembic mineral wealth; p 033 40 °• 
« i P Florlntiopolis or Desterro. on SanU 
Catherina lab. fortified. 

Santa Cruz. c. on Monterey Ik. Santa C. co.. Call- 
fomla. U.S.A.; |»op. seaside* rest.. p. 15.000; 
also .Nunta Cruz or St. Cmix. one of the Virgin 
ImIm. formerly* with St. Thomas and Sf. John a 
Danish col ; area 1 Hi sq. m.. p. 30.000; also t 
Luzon. Philippine Isis., nr. Manilla, p. 19.750. 
Santa Cruz do Teuerifle. spt. cap. Canary Isis.. N.E, 
cst. renerlffe, p. 03.640. 

SanU Fd. cent. prov. Argentina; area 50.713 «q. 
in ; agr. and stock-faring., p. 1.250.000; car*. 
Santa 1.. t. on ink in R. Salado, p. 121.250: also 
c. on plain at Iwtse of Sangre de Crlflto range. 
New Mexico. U.S.A., nit 6,054 ft ., p. 11.500. 

Santal Parganos, The. dtit. S. Bhagalpur div.. 
Bengal. India; area 5.150 gq, in., p. J.850.U00; 
cap. Dimika. 

Santa Marta, t. in prov. Casertn. Campania. Italy, 
on site of anc. Capua; catliedi.. glxuvs and leather 
factories, p. 21.600. 

SanU Maura, or Loucadln, one of the Ionian Isis.. 
Greece; urea 110 «q. in.; the anc. Leucait; cx- 
fH.rt^ eumintg. wine, and oil. 

Santander, maritime prov. N. <>(. Spain; area 
2.108 nq. in.; agr.. grape growg.. fisljv., p 
323.610; cap. S.. spt.. gd. harbr.. and tr. p, 
69.06s; also name of sf. 1 ., Colombia. E. of tho 
Magdalena; areji 17.805 aq. in.. i». 226.319. 
Santaiem, dint, in Portugal, in the fertile valley of 
It. l .igiis; area 2.555 m|. hi., i». 325.000; <ar». S., 

I. 1 wullc^l) on height ntjovc right hank of Tagun; 
fine bridge, p. ft . 02 «; uIho 1 . on i{. Ainuzou. 
Itnizil, p. 2 . 000 . • 

Santa Rosa. I. ninoiiKNt thu Coast nmw, Sonoma 
co . < allforiiia. U.K.A., in fruit and grain gn*wg. 
region, p. 10.700. 

Santiago. It. Ecuador, trlb. (lKOin.)of ll. Amazon; 
also the S. |s|. of Gape Verde grp.; uica 6UU 
Hq. m.. p. 38,000; cap. I'orto Pm> a. 
oantlago do Chile, prov. C.; an a 5.893 aq. m., p. 
«*o.OOO; cap. S., c. on the Bio Mupocho. tiio 
nicjrtt iKipuloiH Place on Pin ill'- hide of S. 
America; cathcdh. unlveivity, gt. tr. und 
floiirlnlig IndiiHtrfex. |». 507,296. 

Santiago do ComposUlla, c. on R. Kar. prov. 
Corunna, .Spain; cathcdh (with tomb of St 
Jainea). unherxity, etc., 26.000. 

Sanllago de Cuba, apt. c. on S. cat. 4 ‘uImi (former 
cap. of the Ink); exi»«»rth nugar. coffee, toljacvo 
Kpanlili fleet dentro>ed by U.8.A. warnhlp-J 
here 1H98. town Hurnuderlng, p. 47.500 
Santiago de laa Vegas, inland l. nr. iiavuiui, Cuba 
P. 12.000. 

Santiago del Estero. prov. Argentina; area 55.385 
«q- m., p. 360.750; cap. t., eame name, on i(. 
Dulce. p. 21.500. 
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Santiago do lew Caballero, t. on Yaqne R., Santo 
Domingo (Haytl); large tobacco tr., p. 71.956. 
Bantipur, t. on R. Hooglili, Nadia dist.. Bengal, 
India; centre of local weave, industry; p. 31.500. 
Santo Antonio, mat. N. isl. of C. Verde grp., minus, 
and fertile, p. 31.000. 

Santo Domingo, or San Domingo. (See HaytL) 
Santo Francisco, R. Brazil. Aowb (1.000 m.) from 
Minas Genres prov. to the Atlantic; navigable 
tor 150 m. below the cataract of Paulo Alfonso. 
Santorini, volcanic isl. of the Greek arch.. 10 m. 

long; p. 43.250. cap. Th6ru. 

Santos, c. and spt. 8. Brazil; exports coffee, sugar, 
rum. and tobacco; p. 145.000 
SSo Leopold*), former German col. and f. nr. Porto 
Alegre. Brazil, p. (of dist.) 30.000. 

rises In the Vosges, and flows 
^82 id. to R. BJi6ne at Lyons. 

Sa6ne-et-Loire, dep. E. Central France, area 3.331 
sn m.; pastoral and vineyards., with consid. 
mineral wealth; p. 554.816; cap. Macon (o.r,). 
Sa6n e-Haute. [See Haute-Sadne.) 

“P- Brazilian prov. same name 
(11..278 8 * 1 . m.. on Atlantic cst.l. one of the 
most flourtshg. commrcl. cities of S. Brazil- 
P. 1.002.500; gt. coffee export. ' 

Sapporo, adnihi. cap isle of Yezo. Japan; garrison. 

R n ™ n i',«r n T y A n ? uri x,V K - Ul ‘} us Wes; p. 04.047. 
Sarabat, R. Asia Minor, flows (180 m.) to G. of 
Smyrna. 

Saragossa, prov. Spain, ndjng. Navarre, area 0.726 
52:,™-,*, P- i"9.154 ; cap. S. c. on the Ebro; two 

c,ad e>- >«‘ n *nK tower; 
captured b> the Moors in the 8th century; re¬ 
gained by Christians in 1118. and becainfe cap. 
of Aragon; capitulated to France, after obstinate 
defence, in 1809; p. 117.742. [p. 14,020. 

Sarangpur, j. in Dewas st.. Bhopal. Ccntrl. India. 
Saransk, dist t. in U.S.S.U.. on rly. from 
Moscow to Kazan; Industrl.; p. 15.250. 

Barapul, f. on R. Kama. U.S.S.R.; boot and glove 
factories; p. 23,150. 

Saraswatl, sacred H. of the Pur.jAb. India. 
Saratoll, old govt. U.S.S.It., on right hank of Lower 
,^ a - 82.624 sr,. , n .; ngr.. manuf.; p. 
2...U0.000. mainly peasantry; cap. S. # t. on R. 
Volga, impt. tr. centre, p. 152.000. 

Saratoga Springs. Bummer resort at foot of the 
Adirondack Mtns New York. U.S.A.; res. p. 
13.1o0; many hotels. 

Sa ^ W A^:^ ln N W - H 0 ! 1100 - area <2.000 n*|. m.. 
p. 000.000; governed by a ltsjah. under Brit 
protectu.; exports sago, rubber, etc.; p. 600 , 000 ; 
cap. Kuching. 

Sardinia, wt of tho Mediterranean. Included in 
Italy, and former kingdom, constructed out of 
Duchy of bavoy. arci 0.299 so. m.. mtnous. but 
fertile, p. 880.803; cap. Cagliari iq.v.). 

nf \'i, ru n" cd I C - Asi , a iIlnor - anc - Lydia, at ft 
Rnr^.fn' * . OCC "f ,IC<l "10*1. Vil. Sart. 

Harguja, nnt. st. Chota Nagpur, Bengal, India, 
area O.Oao sq. ni.. p. 272.000. 

Sark, one of the Channel Isl-*.. 31 m. long. 6 m. E. 
of Guernsey, pict scenery. 

Sarnia, (. on R. St. Clair, Ontario. Can., oil tr.. p. 
n. < OU. 

8a ^i 0 iJ: ln Salerno prov.. Italy, industrl.. p. 

i • 1 1 OU. (Norwny p 7 1*"*0 

Sarpsborg, / on R. Glommen, co. Smaalenene, 

# Lsir* Her /V. n ’ Norway. 20 m. by 7 in. 
Sarthe, A. of b ranee, trib. (845 in.) of R. Maycnne; 
also dep. N.W. France, watered by R. Sari he 
area 2,412! eq. in., agr., vine yds., etc., p. 380.235; 
cap. Le Mans (*7.r.). 

Sarum, Old and New. (See Salisbury.) 

Sarzana, t. Genoa prov., Liguria. Italy, nr. Spczia. 

catJicdi., glass bottle factory, p. 15.220. 
Saskatchewan, or Nelson, It. Canada, flows (l 450 
in.) from Rocky Mtns. through L. Winnipeg to i 
Hudson B.; also prov.. Can., area 242.3S3 eq 
pi., p. 850.000. u 

Saskatoon, c. Sask., Canada, p. 33,000. 
ckissarl, t on G. of Asinam, Sardinia, Italy, large 5 
cathedl.. university, mod. (k»tliic palace, and 
old ducal pal. (now municipal olllces), match, 
tobacco, and macaroni factories, p. 30.770; cap £ 
of b. prov.. area 4.141 kq. m., p. 342.505. 

lieccnn <Uv.. Bombay, India, area 
P. 1,160.050; cap. S., t. nr. conllu. S 
It. K 1st 11 a and Vena. p. 30,070. 
tauua Jagirs, The, grp. nat. sts. Bombav. under S 

PrCd -^ t0,al ^ 
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0 Satsuma, prov. Japan, in 8. of Kfu-SIu Isl famous 
for Its Satsuma ware (pottery); cap. 8., c.; the 
. Satauma Isis, are a grp. W. of the prov. 

. Saugus, t. in Mass-. U.S.A., nr. Lynn, on cat. Mass. 
*• Bay. p. 10.874. 

teult.Bto. Marie, c. Mchlgan. U.S.A., at rapids of 
K. st. Mary, outlet of Lake Superior; timber 
Q tr.; p. 1-.096; also pt. on Canadian side, opp. 

e above: p. 2.120. ' 

'■ Savage Isl., or Nine, ln Padflc Oc.. betwn. Samoan 
- „ Isis and Tonga, p. 6.460. 

Savall. largest of Samoan grp. (See Samoa.) 

• Savanna, c. Illinois. U.S.A., on Mississippi R,. 

Carrol co.: p. 5.000. ™ * 

3 Sarannah. R. running betwn. Georgia and 8. 

Carolina. U.S.A. (450 m.). flows to the Atlantic: 
s also c. on S. R.. Chatham co.. Georgia. U.S.A.; 

l p m 8^50 UlnUf " thuber yds - rice culture, etc.; 

‘ (65 m ) of R - Garonne; also 

• it. Croatia and Cnniiola, separntg. Hungary 
from Serbia and Bosnia, trib. (650 m.) of It 

; q 0 E2h 4 « rv [silk manuf.; p. 12,270. 

J Sa vis llano, 1. ln Cuneo prov.. Piedmont. Italy; 

, Savoie, or Savoy, dev. S.E. France, on Italian 
border; area 2.389 sq. in.; com and wine 

• growg ; p. 224^74. Cap. ChamWry (q. r.). 

^ {See also Haute-Savoie.) 

Savona, t. on W. Rlviero cst., Genoa prov., Italy; 
iron and sbipbldg. works; exports preserved 
» fruits and tomatoes; p. 39.370. 

1 y 1 - between Timor and Sandalwood, Malay 

Arch.; p. 16.500. 

Sawbridgeworth. vrb. dist.. t. on R. Start, Herts. 

Eng.; p. 2£04. 

I Saxe-Altenburg, former duchy Thuringia. CcntL 
Gemiy.; area 511 sq. m.; p. 211.638. Cap. 

| Altenburg ( q . v .). 

Saxe-Meiningon, former duchy lx?tween Coburg 

and Gotha. Thuringia. Genny.; area 953 bq. 

P. 191.491. Cap. Mdningen. # 

Saxe-Weimar, former ard. duchy . Germy., one of 

t lurlngian area 1.888 sq. m.; p. 

Cnrrnuniihnrr^ !J , Ifolk * Eng - P- ^9. 
Saxmundham, urb. dist., mkt. f. nr. Ipswich. Suf- 

Saxony, Gerxnan state; area 5.787 sq. m.; great 

mini, wealth; p. 4.670.320. Cap. Dresden 

(O.r.). Also prov., Prussia, adjng. above on W.; 

| area 9.750 sq. m.; agr. and minis., p. 3.000.000. 

T> lonehnnna; p. 7.950. 
Bradford co.. Penn.. U.S.A., on R. Sus- 
Scale 11 Pike, mfn. In Cumtierland. 10 m. from 
Keswick, highest in Eng., alt. 3.210 ft. 

Scala Nova, cst. t. of Asia Minor, nr. Smyrna, on 
G. S. N., an arm of the J2gean S., p. 18,790. 

Scalby, urb. dist., NR. Yorks. Eng., p. 2.771. 
Scammonden, urb. dist.. W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 
Bcanderoon. (See Alexandratta.) 

Scandinavia, the gt. peninsula of N. Europe, com¬ 
prising the land occupied by the peoples of 
| Sweden. Norway and Denmark (q. r.). 

Scarba, isl. of Argyll, ScoU., off N. end of Jura, 31 
m. by 3* m. 

Searborough, wun. bor. and fashionable cst. irof. pi. 

> R - P- dl.791 ; also t. in W. Indies. 

I cap. Tobiigo Isl.. p. 1.270. 

Scaxpa, or Scarp, isl. of the Outer Hebrides. ScotL. 

. of Harris, 3 m. long. 

Scarpanto, isl. of the Mediterranean, the anc. Car- 
path us, N. of Crete. 31 m. by 8 in., p. 6.050 
(mainly Greeks) [of R. Scheldt 

Bcarpe. K France, dep. Pas-de CalaLs, trib. (70 m.) 
Schaorbeek. Industrl. t. Belgium, on R. Seiuie, 
subn. to Brussels, p. 48,700. 

Scliaffhausen, most N. cant. Switxld., on R. Rhine 
next Baden; area 113 sir. m., pastoral and 
nfforcsted; p. 50.423. Cap. S.. t. on the Rhine; 
cathedral; p. 20.004. Noted falls near by. 
Schauraberg-Lippe, former principality of Germy. 
in the Weser val.. between the Prussn. pro\*s. of 
Hanover and Westphalia; area 131 sq. m.. p. 
46.357. Cap. BOckebunr. on R. Aue (q.r.). 

Scheldt, or Schelde, K. of France, Holland, and 
Belgium, rises in dep. Aisne and Hows 248 in. 
to the N. Sea by the estuaries hidentg. Zeeland. 
Bchemnitz, t. in co. Honthe. Hungary. 67 m. N. of 
Budapest; imj»t. mining centre in dist. producing 
gold, silver, copper, and lead; p. 16.750. 
Schenectady, c. ln val. of R. Mohawk. New Y’ork. 

U.S.A.; manuf.; p. 06.400. 

Schevenlngen, teat. pi. S. Holland. 2 in. N.W. of the 
Hague; large lishg. ileet. Kurhaua and KursaaL 
res. p. 21.270. 
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SchJedanu f on R. Schie, nr. Rotterdam, HoUand; 
gin distilleries; p. 40.535. 

^alt?**J^ 547 # t?*' PerUwh - ScotL - nr * Aberfeldy. 

SchleU narrow inlri of the Baltic. Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein. Germy., 25 m. long, penetrating to Schles- 
_ Iv 8 * l : 9 P- 18.750; has cathedral. 

SeWeswig-Kolstein, Pruss.. adjoing. Denmark on 
;v.? rea 6,805 ***. in., agr. and inanuf.; p. 
1.454,109; cap. Kiel (q.r.). The N. part of the 
prov. Schleswig, and the S. div.. Holstein, were 
Doth Danish duchies prior to 18(10; and a large 
portn. of the inbabts. still speak Danish. 
Schiettstadt, fortd. t. in Lower Alsace, on R. Ill. nr. 
Strasburg. Formerly a free iiupl. c. # has two 
cathedLs.; p. 10.370. (20.425 

Schneidenmvlhl, mftg. f. in prov. Posen. Pruss.. p. 
Schonberg, t on R. Tesco. Moravia, nr. OlrnUtz; 
textile ind.; p. 12 . 200 . 

Schorlai 2 , or Tchorlau. t. in Rodosto vilayet. 
Ihrace; can>et and cloth factories; mosques and 
Christian chs.; p. 12.730; half Greek. 
Schreckhorn, min. of Bernese Alps. alt. 13.380 ft. 
Schuya, t.on R. Tesa. Vladimir govt.. Rms.; tex¬ 
tile and soap factories; p. 24.570. 

Schuyler, c. Nebraska. U. 8 .A., on Platte R.; in- 
dust rl. ; p. 5.000. 

Schuylkill, bor. Penn.. U. 8 .A. (p. 0.000) on S.R., 
which enters the Delaware below Philadelphia, 
length 130 m. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, province of Thuringia. 
Geniiy.; area 363 sq. m.. mainly agr.; p. 
09.339; cap. RudoLstadt 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, province of Germy.; 
betwm Pnissn. Saxony and Saxony proper; 
area 333 sq. in., p. 93.427; cap. Soudershausen, 
on it. Wlpper; p. 7,100. 

Schwcchat, f. in Austria, nr. Vienna; large brewery 
and factories; p. 9,670. 

Schweidnitz, f. nr. Liegnitz. Prussu. Silesia; tex- 
tile indust.; p. 30.200. 

Schwelnfurt, i. on K. Main. I/iwer Franconia, 
Bavaria; Ironworks; p. 10.350. (15.200 

Schwehn. Industrl. t. nr. Arnsberg. Westphalia; p. 
Schwerin, t. (cap.) in Mecklen burg-Schwerin. 
Germy.; Industrl. and cducatl.; u. 45.455; also 
initg. t. on R. Warthe, prov. Posen. Pruns.; 

0 S' „ (works; p. 15.020. 

Schwerte, t. nr. Hagen. Westphalia. Pnnw.; nickel 
Scbwetz, t. on It. Vistula, nr. Marlenwerder. West 
I runs.; old castle, damask-weaving; p. 8.030. 
bchwlebus, t. Bnindenburg prov.. Pruns., nr. 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder; old walls, auc. mkt. pi * 
and castle; p. 9.350. 

Schwyz. or Schweitz, a forest cant. Switzerland; 

area 350 oq. m.; p. 69.731; cap. Schwyz. t. nr. 
c of Lucerne, p. 7.020. (of R. Danube. 

Schyl, H. 1 nmsylvanla and Rumania, trib. (150 m. 
Sciacca, *pt. 8 . cat. Sicily, nr. Girgenti; Udqrs. of 
Me<lJterranean coral fishy.; p. 24.200. 

SciJla, famous promt u. on St. of Messina. Calabria. 
Italy; also apt. t. with citadel, on steep cliff 
overlook#. strait; celebrated for silk and wine; 

P. 7,490. 

SciUy Ills., yrp. nr. Land's End. Coni wall, Eng.; 
total area. 10 sq. m.; p. 2.820; Hugh Town, the 
cap. of the lsls., is on St. Mary's, the largest of 
the group. 

8 cio. isl. W. eat. Asia Minor; area 508 sq. ni.. 
devastated by earthqke. In 1881. p. 04.500; 
mainly Greeks; antimony and other mines, 
export* wine, fruits, and gum. The classical 
L’hlos Solo, or Castro, the cap. has a good harbr.; 

P. 15.260. 

Scioto, li. of Ohio. U.S.A., Joins the Ohio at Ports- 
mouth after llowlng 250 in. from the W. and N. 
Scone, oar. (with palace ncut of Earl of Mansfield). 
Perthsli., Hcotl., and a place of res. and (corona¬ 
tion of the early Scottish kings. Thence Edward 
I, carried ** the atone of destiny " to Westinin- 
8 ter Abl>ey In 1296. p. 2J550. 

Scotland, the N. div. of the Isl. of Gt. Britain; area 
(Includg. the Isis, attached/ 30,103 so. in.; gtst. 
length. 280 m.; gist, width. 150 m ; p. 4.642.554. 
Gap. Edinburgh, chf. coininercl. and Industrl. c., 
Glasgow < 7 .V ). Very mtnous. and picturesque 
In N. and N. W. (the Highlands) with many 
takes. In the Lowlands mainly fertile, with 
much mol. wealth. Fisheries Jmpt. Divided 
Into 33 counties, which see. 

Scranton, c. on Susquehanna R., Lackawanna co., 
Feun., U. 8 .A.; in anthracite coal regn., iron 
foundries and silk inanup. 144,000. 
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Scunthorpe, urb.dist.. t. In Lindsey div. Lincolnsb.. 

Eng.; industrl.; p. 33.701. ’ 

Scutari, t. on the Bosphorus. Asia Minor, opp. Con- 
stantinopie. of which it is considered a suburb, 
p. <nbt.) O0.000. mostly Turks; active tr. in 
r T ,r0 ^ UC ' 8: ako „ , 1 - 1,1 Albania, at foot of 
Scutari L. (anc. cap. IUyna); erports tobacco, 
Kra n. wool, skins etc., p. (est.) 35,000. Scutari 
L. lies on the borders of Montenegro and Albania 

the Adriatic OUB ' Wlth ou,let by,bc Bojana luto 
Scaford, urb. did., cst. vnl. pi.. Sussex. Eng., nr. 
c ‘V"^ a y e P- p - c - 370 - O'lMInks. 

7 tantutmUb... Ontario, Can.. p. 3.750. 
Seaforth Loch, on L. side of Isl. of Lewis. Outer 
Ilebrides. bcotl.. 11 m. long. 

Harbcmr. urb disl.. tpl. nr. Sunderland. 
Durham Eng.; co.d tr. ceutre. glass bottle wks., 

P. 

Seaton, urb. dist., Devon. Eng., p. 3.3.51. 

-aaton, f. nr. Workington. Cumberland. Eng., p. 

(land Km/ i , 7 7 * > 
Delavah »/r 6 . dut nr. Blyth. NorthiunUr- 
Seattle, f. on Admiralty Inlet. King co.. Washing- 
ton. p. 370.500; has a ga-at meat-packing tr . 
also State university. * * 

^bastopol, or Sevastopol, strongly fortfd. spt. In 
the Crimea; grain export and pop. wat. pi, 
thriving L. built on ruins left after the famous 
siege of 18o5. p. 73.000. 

Sebemco. cst. f. on the Adriatic. DalmaUa; fishy, 
and wine tr., p. 25,250. 

S© Chuen. or Se Tchuen. pror. W. China, atUnr. 
Tibet, area 218.490 sq. m.. p. (est.) 54.50U.000; 
traversed by ^ angtse-Kiang. 

Secunderabad. Brit. mil. contonmmt (largest hi 
India) in Nizam s Dominions, nr. Hyderabad, p. 
(of caiitonmt. 6 . 000 ) of t. 30 . 000 . 

Sedalla. c. on prairie in Pettis co.. Missouri. U.S. L 
KlwT- centre and works, p. 20.500. 

Sedan, c. In Ardennes dep., France, nr. MGdercs; 
fonnerly n strong fortress, scene of gt. German 
victy. over trench army. 1870. weavg. indnst.. 
p. 19,4(0. (Eng ii a 770 

Sedbergh, mkt. t. nr. Ingleton. W.lt. Yorks.* 
Sodgley. urb. dust., industrl. f. nr. Wolverhampton. 

uail - rivet - chain, and lock works; 

P* 13 ,cb 1. 

Sedgmoor. nr. Bridgewater. Somerset. Eng.: 

James II.'s vlctor> over Monmouth. 16S5. 
Seeland. or Zealand. 1 si. Denmark, betwn. C’uttegat 
and Baltic, area (with Isis, attached) 2,840 
e IIS;.? 11 - H* chf. t. Copenhagen ( 7 .r.). 

Seghill, urb. di*t., t. nr. Newcastle, N’orthiunber- 
land. Lng.. p. 2.362. 

Scgo. Luke, U.S.S.R. (20 in. by 20 m.). 30m. N.W. 

of lake Onega, outlet Into \\ hite S. 

Segovia, prov. of Old Castile. Spain, area 2.635 sq. 
111 .. p. 170,817; agr., stin k-keeping, and inanuf.; 
cap. s . walled c. nr. It. Eresma; paper-making 
and ilour-iiiillH, artillery ach'^ol. p. 15.270. 

Segura, It. Spain, Hows (lbo in.) i*» Mediterranean 
at Giiardatttar. 

Sehore, t. Bhopal. Centl. India; p. 17.230. 

Seim, /f., Ik mine. Tchenilgov govt., trlb. (300 in.) 
of R. Desna. 

Seine, It. Fnmce. rlnlng In 0*te d'Or dep.. and 
flowing 473 III. paM Paris and Rouen to the 
Eng. Chaimel at Havre; also dep. France (with 
Parts as cap.), ana 185 nq. m.. p. 4.411.691. 
oeino-et-Marne, dtp. N. Fnmce; area 2.273 sq ni 

5?f; - rt o? Uj V k raNin ^ dairying, vlneyds.. p. 
349.234 (inere.'isg.); cap. Melun. 

Selne-ot-Obe, dep. N. France; urea 2.185 sq. 

*? kt - vineyds.. agr.. p. 921.673; cap. 

\ eneillles. 

Seine-Inferlcure, coikst dtp. N. France; ureii 2,4 18 
sq. m., pastoral, grain growg., dairying, inanuf., 

P. 880,071; cap. Rouen. 

Sekingor, Mulay ft., under Brit, protectn., on W. 

Hide of Peninsula, p. 90.000. 

ur, ' ; dUt.. mkt. and industrl. f. on R. Ouse, 
W.lt. Yorks. Eng ; anc. abUy eh., p. 10.004. 
Selenga, /(. Mongolia and 1 runs-Baikal, Siberia, 
Hows 750 in. to L. Baikal. 

Selkirk, inId. co. 8<^,tl.. Utween Midlothian and 
I>umfriea, Peebles, and Jtoxburgh; area 209 *q.- 
m., agr. fchfly. oat growg.), weavg., eh*., p, 
J2.C06: cap. 8.. on Ettrick Water, p. 7.075. 

Selma, c. on Alabama If.. Dallies co., Alubaina. 
U.8.A., In c«itP#ii-growg. dint., p. 18.020 (more 
than half coloured). (pi., fine pier. p. 8 , 920 . 
Semaphore, t. nr. Adelaide. 8. Australia; c*t. wat. 
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Semenovka, or Semlonovka, L Ukraine, nr. 

Gomel; leather industry, impt. falre. p. 17.200. 
Be mlp a l attn s k, old prov. Russ. Centl. Asia, in 
former Steppes governor-generalship; area 
184.681 bo. m.. p 845.000; cap. 8.. L on the 
Irtish R.. busy tr. centre, p. 30.270. 
Semlryechensk, old prov. former Russn. Turkestan. 
S. of Semlpalatinsk; area 152,280 sq. m., p. 
nearly 2.000,000. 

Semiin, fort. L Slavonia, nr. Belgrade, on B. 

Danube : gd. tr. with the Balkans, p. 14,750. 
Seneca Falls, vil. on R. Seneca, at the Falls (50 ft. 
high), New York. U.S.A. manuf.; p. 6.450. R. 
bencca receives the waters of Seneca Lake. 
(36 m. by 2m.), also of Cayuga and other lakes. 
Senegal. R. Western Africa, formed by the union 
of R. 8 Bating and Bakhoy, and flowing abt. 
1,000 m. from the Kong mtns. W. and N.W. to 
the Atlantic at St Louis, above Cape Verde. 
Also name of French col. in W. Afr. betwn. R 
Gambia S. and the Sahara N.. and stretching 
from the French Sudan E. to the Atlantic on the 
W.; area 74.112 sq. m.; p. 1.204.110. Cap. St 
Louis (q.V.). 

Sermaar, dist. Sudan. N.W. of Abyssinia, on the 
Blue Nile, below Khartum. Cap. Sennna c. 
on Blue Nile. 

Sens, c. on It. Yonne, Y. dep.. France; the one. 

Agedincum; flno cr.thedl.; p. 14.960. 

Seoni. dist. in the Satpura tableland, Jubbulpore 
dlv.. Cent. Provs., India; area 3.198 sq. m., 
mainly forest; p. 225.000. Cap. S., t. halfway 
betwn. Nagpur and Jubbulpore; p. 12.000. 
Also name of a t. in noshaugahnd dist. Centl. 
Provs., India; p. 0.890. 

Seoul, or Hanyang, chf. I. Corea; p. (eat.) 200.000. 
It stands on the Han It, and Chemulpo is the 
port. 

Septimer, min. pass in Swiss Alps, nr. Chur, cant 
Orisons, alt 7.611 ft. (wks.; p. 36.954. 

Seraing, t. In prov. Liege. Belgium; extensive iron- 
Serajevo, or Bosnia Serai; cap. Bosnia, Jugo¬ 
slavia. fortified town, p. 52.000. 

Serarapur, t. in Hooghli (list.. Bengal. India, on rt. 
bonk of R. II.; former Danish Settlement, sold 
to Britain in 1845; jute and pai>er mills; 
P. 41,000. (Jugoslavia (q. r.). 

Serbia, fonnerly an indept. kingdom, now part of 
Sordolsk, t. U.S.S.R., Hu^.; grain tr.; p. 14.250. 
Serena, t. nr. Coquirnbo. Chill, on Pacific cst; d. 
15.240. 

S6res. Serros, or Slros, t. nr. R. Struma. Macedonia, 
Greece; cotton tr. and carpet manuf.; p, 
30.260. 

Bereth, R. Moldavia and Bukowinn. trib. (290 m.) 
of R. Danube; also t. in Bukowina, on R. 8., 
24 m. 8.E. of Czcmowltz; p. 7.050. 

Serghinsk, Upper and Lower, t.'g of U.S.S.R., 
nr. Ekaterinburg; impt Ironwks.; joint 
P. 81.120. 

Sergipe, cst. prov. Brazil; area 15.080 sq. m.; 
sugar and cotton crops; p. 635.094 (three- 
fourths negroes). Cap. Anicaju; 8ergipe (or 
Sfio Christovao) Is a t. in the prov.; p. 21.000. 
Serlngapatam, c. on Kaverl It, Mysore. India; 
famous for its shrine of Vishnu, its fortress, 
palace, and Ilyder All’s mausoleum; p. 13.250. 
Here Tippoo Sahib was slain in 1799. 

Serpukhov, t. on R. Nnra. U.S.S.R.; sacked by 
the Tartan* in 1382; leather and cotton trade; 

* P ‘ 3 j , *° 1 S r 0 * , (4.079 ft. 

Serra do Moncliique, min. ranae N. of Algarve, alt. 
Sesto Florentino. t. nr. Florence, Italy, p. 14.750. 
Sestri Ponente, gpt. nr. Genoa, Italy; shipbuilding; ; 

P. 11,920. j 

Settle, mkt. f. on R. Ribble. W.R. Yorks. Eng., nr. 
Skipton; caves with remains of extinct fauna; 

P. 2,360. j 

So tubal, c. on R. Sado, Lisbon dist., Portugal; 
l>oat-hldg.. fishing. sardine-curing, etc.; p. I 
24.020. 

Sevastopol. (See Sebastopol.) < 

Sevonoaks. mini, bor .. mkt. t. and resldtl. dist. 

Kent, Eng., p. 10 . 482 . i 

Severn, R. W. of Eng. and N. Wales; rises in 
Montgomersh., and flows (200 m.) to Bristol 
Channel; also It Canada, flows (350 m.) to 5 
Hudson Bay. 

8evier. Lake, Utah, TJ.S.A.: area 150sq. m., 125 m. i 
S.W. of Gt. Salt L. J 

Seville, prow Spain; area 6.429 sq. m.; agr., 
mining; p. 020.922. Cap. 8.. c. on R. Gundal- £ 
qulvir; splendid Gothic cathedral; exports 
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lead, iron, quicksilver, cork, oranges, wine, etc.; 
’ artillery works, porcelain manuf.. spirit dis- 
a tilleries. silk and tobacco factories; p. 150.031. 
a Sevres, f. on R. Seine, dep. Seine-et-Olse. France; 
e celebrated porcelain manuf.; p. 7 . 240 . 

Sevres, Deux, dep. W. France; area 2,338 sq. m. 
. (mainly agr.), p. 810.060; cap. NIort (q.v.). 

. Seychelles, group of 90 sm. Brit, isls., Indian 
Ocean, formerly dependL Mauritius, now a 
separate Crown Colony; largest isl. Mah6 
princ. t. Port Victoria; total area 148 sq. m.. 

• - P- 24.523. [p. 7,500. 

. Seymour, c. Jackson co., Indiana, U.S.A.; manuf.; 
. Seyne, or La Seyne-sur-Mer, t. nr. Toulon, dep. 

• ^ ar. France; shipbuilding; p. 25.200. 

i Shabatz, t. on R. Save, Serbia; old castle; exports 
. fruit, cattle, coal, and pigs, principally to 
> Hungary; p. 12,670. 

• Shadrinok. t on R. Jset. U.S.S.R.; corn trade; 

• ^P- subs.) 18.500. 

r Sba ? t ® s ^ l a { y * **”■• I>oreet, Eng.. 19 m. W.S.W. 

J of Salisbury. P. 2.366. 

Shahabad, diri. Patna dlv., Bengal, India, area 
4.365 sq. m., p. (nearly) 2,000.000; cap. and 
administrative hdcjra., Arrah; also t. in Hardoi 
dlst. Oudh, p. 18.850; also t in Ambala dist, 
Punjab, p. 10.750. 

Shohjahanpur, dist. Rohilkhund dlv.. United 
Provs.. India, area 1.744 sq. m.: cap. 8., t. on 
Deoha, p. 71.778; also t. in Gwalior, India, 60 
m. from Indore, p. 9.670. 

Shahpur, did. Rawalpindi div.. Punjab. India, 
area 4.840 sq. m.. p. 500.000; cap. 8.. t nr. 
Jhelura. p. 6.570. 

Shdhrud, R. Irak Ajeml. Persia, Joins the KIzIl- 
Uzen; also t. in Sbdhrtid-Boatam prov., Persia, 
nr. Astrabad, cousid. tr., p. 10.120. 

Shamaka. Old, t. in Soviet Baku. Transcaucasia, 
U.S.8.R., on trib. of the R. Piisagat. p. 30.000. 
Shamokin, bor. on Shamoldn Creek, Northumber¬ 
land co., Penn., U.S.A.; iron-mftg. centre In 
anthracite coal regn.. p. 20.100. 

Shanghai, spt c. on Wu-sung R., prov. Kiang-Su. 
china, open to foreign tr., most Impt. of the 
Chinese treaty ports, immense export silk and 
tea. estimated p. 1.538.500. 

Shang-l-Yuon, t. nr. Ning-Po, Che-KJang prov., 
China, large tr.. p. 05.000. 

Shanhai-Kwan, t. and port, with garrison. Chl-li 
prov..China. on rly. from Pekin to Manchuria 
and the Liaotung G.. the limit of the Russian 
sphere of influence defined in treaty of 1899 
with Great Brit. 

Shanklin, urb. dist.. cst. t. nr. Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, picturesque wat. pi., p. 5.071 . 

Shannon, R . I.F.S., separating Connaught from 
provs. of Leinster and Minster, and flowing to 
Atlantic (254 m.) at Loophead. 

Shan-Si, inld. and hilly prov. N. Chino, touching 
Mongolia, and bounded W. and S. by R. Hoang- 
Ho area 61.830 sq. ra., p. 9.420,000; cap. 
Tai-yuan. 

Shan States, native sis. in Farther India, partly 
under Brit, rule in Burma, partly indept., and 
partly under Siamese domination. (See Burma 
and Siam.) 

Shan Tung, maritime prow Chino, on the G. of 
Pe-chi-li and the Yellow Sea, area 55.970 sq. m., 

р. 25,810,000; contains on the cat. the treaty 
port of Chifu. W ei-hal-wai (fonnerly leased to 
Britain), and Kiao-chau (the former German 
sphere of influence); cap. Tsi-nan, large inld. 

с. nr. the Hoang-Ho R. 

Shop, urb. dist.. Westmorland. Eng., p. I£27. 

Shari, R. of French Sudan. West Africa, flows from 
the S. (alxmt 700 in.) in L. Tchad, navigable for 
greater part of course. 

Sharon, t. Mercer co., Penn. U.S.A., ironwks.. p. 
26,200. 

Sharpsburg, t. on R. Allegheny, Penn., U.S.A., in 
colly, dist., p. 8 . 000 . 

Sha-si, c. and river port on the Yangtze, prov. 

Hupeh. China; open to foreign tr.; p. 105.000. 
Shat-el-Arab, R. at head of Persian Gulf, Asia 
1120 m.), formed by union of Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

Sheboygan, c. on L. Michigan, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; 

furniture manuf.; p. 40,250. 

Shechem, or Nablu3 (q.v.). c. Palestine. 

Sheepshed, industrl. par. nr. Loughborough, 
Leicsh., Eng., p. 5.550. 

Sheerness, urb. did.. fL spt. and garrison t. Isle of 
Sheppey, Kent, Eng.; dockyard; p. 16.721 . 
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SbeffleU.eo.bor. and lndustrl. e. W.R. Yorks. Eng , 
on R. s bheaf and Don: et. cutlery and steel 
B.T“J 1 L Ce,,lrc: p - 6 II ‘ 7 *2. (p. 39.000 

fih*wnu bZ / lnda o t 1 rl - ^, nr - Samarkand. U.S.S.R. 

Sbelbyvffle. t. on Big Blue R.. Indiana. U.S.A.; 

~ < ? nt f?. ,n 9 ol ! y - and a,:r - ***»••: p. 11.000. 

Shell, urb. dist., lndustrl. t. nr. Halifax, W.R. 

Yorks. Eng.. p. 2 .r,oo. 

Shelley, urb. dist., mftg. t. nr. Huddersfield. W.R. . 
xorks. Eng.. p. 1.506. 

Shenandoah, t. in Schuylkill co.. Penn.. U.S.A.; 

In anthracite coallleld; p. 21.500; also R. 

Vlndma. U.S.A., trib. 1200 in.) of K. Potomac. 

Shendamanoalam, t. in Salem dist.. Madras 
Pres.. India, p. 18.370. 

Shen-Si. vrov N.W. China, W. of Hoang-Ho. R. : 

n, 7 ,*’• 6.725.000; cap. Sl-ngan. 

Shepherd’s Bush, residentI. cub. W. London. Eng. 

Shepley, urb. dist.. nr. Huddersfield. W.R. Yorks. 

p ; I ’ r i 68 .., . , I bourne; p. (dist.) 7.714. 

Shepparton. t. \ ictorla. 11 K m. N.N.E. of Mel- 
Sheppey. Ldo of. N. cat. £ent. Eng.. at 111 th. of 
K. rhameH; 1 ) in. long. 5 m. wide. 

Bnepshed, urb. dist., Leic.. Eng.. p. 5,759. 

Sheptoo Mallet, urb . dist. iukt. t. nr. Wei Is, E. 

Somerset, Ena:., p. 4.108. 

Sherborne, urb. dist.. mkt. t. Dorset. Eng., p. 6.542. 

Sherbrooke, c. at conllu. of K/g St. Francis and 
Magog. Quebec. Can.; woollen and cot ton 

Sheringharu, ur*.'dbf. and imt. pi.. Norfolk.Em/' Shuster** i> {lK 
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rap. S„ t. 184 m. S.E. of Poona; large bazaar 
temples, etc.; p. 81.345. oazaar. 

Shoreditch, met. bor. Middlesex. Eng l n v 
London; lndustrl.; p. 97,038 *'* 1 E- 

Shoreham, urb. dist., u-at. ,,i. w. of Brighton 
Sie^ex. Lug.; an old apt. and market t.. pi 

Kent. Eng. 

STJJi “■ " o| ™ r - 

?.m°f“ ee FaUS ’ ° U Snake 11 ‘ W^»o. U.S.A.. alt. 
Sh ° tt ? 0 ^ 7 1 " t ' Par - ur Clas 8° w - Laimrksh., Scotl., 
Sb flJ^ T s t ‘ C ' 9 uldo °°- Louisiana. U.S.A • mftg 
Sh«;sbury. CO ,nr^;^'shni i ; s h P ; I^Ton r’ 

Guiidhaii: 

Shropshire, or Salop. N.W. midland co.. Eng bor- 
dering on Wales; area 1.343 so n ; fine 
pastoral country with hills and woodland, ngr! 
ami dair>ing. mining and inanufs* p 244 
cap. Shrewsbury. ’ * 

Sbumla, fortfd. Bulgaria. 80 m. S.E. Rustcliuk- 

lH 78 :‘ r p K, 24 03 u h u “ l,luf - ^mded by Rmans. 

Shusha.; lndustrl. f! U.S.S.R Transcaucasia. 87 ,n. 
i S r.» E ' ° f Kllzabethpol; silk-weaving and 
leather nianuf.; p. 29.200. (p. 21 . 780 . 


- -- --— v.ir.a., 11. 

locally produced cotton and com; p. 15 . 750 . 
Sherwood Forest, anc. royal trorrtbuul. Notts . Eng. 


Shetland, or Zetland, tola.. Scotld. 50 m. N E of edgtng manuf^Um;, ai *'‘ 

the Orkneys; alwut 100 In ero.m . i.r ui J. Ua ." U f:’ '"‘! ltar > ra»tomneiit: p. G 1.889. 


the Orkneys; about 100 ln group, clif. Is!. 
Mainland (q.v); total area 551 so. in., p. 21.410: 
cm. t. Lerwick. fKcd R 

Sheyenne. It. Dakota, U.S.A, trib. (325 m.l of 

Shields, North, (bet Tynemouth.) Shields. South 
co. b<jr.. spt co. Durham. Eng.. In Early, div. 
Jarrow; shipbuilding and colliery centre; p. 
113.452. 

Shl,n , al i,m^t. t. nr. Shrewbury. Shroysh., Eng., 
P. <>,(1)0. 

Shlkarpur, dist. Sind. prov. Bombay. Iudla. area 
0.-JJ05 sg. in., p. 1.150.000; cap. 8.. t. on K 
Indus, carpet inanuf.. large tr.; p. 53,044; also 
8.. t. In Bularidshar dist.. India, p. 11,025. 

bkikoku, i//. Japan, S. of iionsbiu. area, 7.031 so 
rn., p. 3.000.000. 

Shlldon, urb. dirt., t. nr. Bishop Auckland. Durham, 
Eng.; rly. works ; p. 12,000. 

V? ll V l 2 , ..! rll h (70 ° tn) of K- Amur. 

Shillong, f. Khasl Hills dist., Aksuiq. Ini.; can 

tx>nincut for battalion of (ihurkas; p. 7 . 720 . 


l.J.)l »q. in, p. 1.183.000. cam S„ t. 72 m. N.E. 
or Lahore; paper, cotton-cloth, and shawl- 


ci„„. j.. v “ f ' ‘Ii'wium-in , p. 

Si *n:r, <trv ( }}"*? Denins.. betwn. I»wer 
Buniia and the Mian States, the Malay Ptnlns., 
Cambo^lla and Annam; area l'js,v)0() ho. rn • 
princ. product rice; p. ».5uo.uuo; cap. Bangkok 

Siberia. U.S.S.R.. from the Ural Mtns. to Sea 
of Okhotsk and Behring Strait, washed by 
the Arctic on the N., and bounded S. by 
Mongolia and Turkestan, area 4.210,420 so. m.. 
p; J y ; 257.H20; climate mostly severe; chf. 
t. s loinsk (cap. W.S.) and Irkutsk (cap. S.S.). 
S‘bon ? a,f. in Zebu, one of the Philippine Isis., p. 

Slbpur. f. Bengal. India, suhn. to Howrah (</.v.>. 
Sicily, the largest i rt. of the Mediterranean, former 
Kingdom and pn-s. compart incut of Italy, area 
0.03.> nij. in., pnwluces c orn, oranges, olives, silk, 
sulphur, and salt; l>eaiitifiil climate, elevated 
and intnourt., highest pt. the volcano .Ml. Etna 
!*• 0.793.470; clif. t.'s Ealermo. Catania, 
Messina, ull of whic h Bee. 


Rhilnh I.. II. «1 iV * 1 • aicKsiiia. an or wiilc n Hee. 


great battle of American Civil War. 
f>c>nfeclt' rates defeated by Grunt; 
JohriHtone slain. 


. - S.E. lyondon. p. 12.800. 

General Sldlaw Hills, low mtn. ranjc Perthsh. und Forfarsh 
Scotl. 


uii^Ar^s ot ,£ - SV5JS! 

- «• Ohio, U.S.'aI’/I nduatrl, 


Shing-King, China. (Ste Liao-Tung.i 
Shin, Loch. Sutherland. Scotl.. in* in. long, dis 
charge«| by K. Shin |4> the Oktell. 

Shipka Pass, over the Balkan*. 47 rn. N.E. of 

nil.. . kill I a a.... 


P. 0.375. 

Sldon. (See Saida.) 

Slegburg. t. on K. fSIcg. Bonn .list, Rhenish Pruss., 
U>buoco and other factories, p. 17,220. 


i>»ViTi. .— II-I . •! III. ii.r,. Oi looocco an«J oilier fac bjrie*. p 17 2 ‘() 

\ ri: J r l,uthuLI,iwn s "?f^ **»*****■ 


Pasha in the T urkish War. 1H77. 

Shipley, urb. dirt., wornUsl mftg. t. on Ji Aire. 

3 in. W. Brailford. W.R. Vorkw. Eng., p. 80.248 
Shippemburg, t. Penn.. U.S.A., In CumUrland c^>. 

lndustrl.; \>. 4/400. (4.720 

Slilpston-on-Stour, mkt. f. Worce*tench., Eng., p 
Shiraz, c. cap. Fai>ksUn prov., i'ernia. bcaut!full> 
sltd. In wlne-growg. di^t.; p. 50JSK), 

Shire, It. of Africa, flows (3 ho in.) from L. Nyassa 
hi It. Zamls^l; on it are the farnou* Murchison 
Fulls, up to which the it. Is navigable. 

*• i* a, *ts. Lug., adjng. S-AUthampton. on 
N.W., p. H.H40. 

Shlrwa, or Chilwah. shallow A. nr. Nyassa. and K. 
of Hhlr6 It., Africa, 40 in. long, 1 i m. wide; has 

4 1*1*. 11,500.000; cap. Llcbch. 


- -- •••• *• 

1 runs., Iron iiiining and smelting, p. 25,030. 
Sleinret, proc. Slum, at N. end of Luke of Cum- 
Isslia. grows pisir rice, and h.xs a p. of only 
10 . 000 . and a chf. t. with but 2.000 luhub*. 
Sloiia, or Sienna, t. in Tuscany. 01 m. S. of 
r lorencc. many tine bldgs., university, cathcd!.. 
Palazzo, famous In development of architecture, 
lndustrl., p. 42,428. 

Siero, t. Oviedo prov., Spain, in ugr., live-spxk 
raisg. and colly, dist.. p. 25,000. 

Sierra Leone, Brit. col. W. cst. of Air., area 4.000 
H, l- tn., p. 75,572. cap. Freetown or St. Georgo 
(q.v.). 

Sierra Morena, mtn. ran/jc Spain, betwn. Guadal- 
'luivlr and Gu.'Miiana basins, highest isdut. 
5.501) ft. 


, i cup. i.icuen. a.aoo ft. 

8hSiht«n 7/ A'ohnni. y. Sierra Nevada, mtn. mnnr. prov. Gnma.In. Spain, 

Si-ifi VeiI# " ^ OWB ~ tl) m - highest summit. Mulliaceii <</.t\); als<> mtn 

ShoebSae-.. nrb. „ M .. on N. Hide of Thame, ^ Wt * 

Cwtliarv. r JUU*T l< tn/ • ••rtilU.rw rn •>. . i . . .1 


-»—■ ■ ■■ ■<< • .*> *a * 1111 n 

€»tuary. Eusex cut., Eng.; artillery ranges; 
_ Pj fl»717 

ShoUpur, dirt., Deccan dlv., Bombay, Brit. India, 
*r«A 4.542 nq. m.; agr. (with cotbiii inanuf. at 
Bund, nr. the Nizam'* Dominions); p. 720.000; 


*• *■•%•■«/ / • \ • I W IV* 

Sikkim, protected rt. In (he E. Himalayas, India, 
adjng. Tibet. Nepaul. und Bhutan, area 2.blH 
sq. in.; ha.* dense forest*, with rich flora und 
Orchldacca% but grows rice und Indian corn In 
the clearances; p. 67.920; ch. t. Tuuilong. 
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Stotomln par. Hants, Eng., betwn. BasingBtoke 
ana Heading; many Int. Homan remains. 
Silesia, former prov. Truss., now partly In Poland, 
area 15,666 sq. m.; rich in coal and iron. d. 
5,250,000, cap. Breslau. 

Silesia, formerly a crown Id. and duchy of cis- 
Leithan part of Austria-Hungary, now in 
C^ho-^ovakia. area 1.707 sq. m., p. 670.937; 
collieries and dairy-farming with flourlshg. mftg. 
industries. 

Sillstria, fortfd. t. on R. Danube. Bulgaria, below 
Ruftchuk; niftg. centre in vineyd. dist., p. 
13,120, 

Silloth, teal. pi. on Solway Firth, Cumberland. 
Eng., p. 2,430. 

Slladen, mb. diet, Industrl. 1. nr. Keighley. W.E 
\orka, Eng., p. 4.881. 

Sllvertown, Industrl. riverside diet, on Thames, co. 

Essex. Eng., in West Ham par. 
fflmbtrek, 0 ldgovt.U.S.S.R. along right bk. of Middle 
\olg». area 19,110 so. m.; mini, anil agr., p. 
nearly 2.000.000. mainly peasantry. Cap. S., 
t. lying betwn. the lt.’s Volga and Sviaga; 
large tr., with famous horse fair. 

Simcoe, Lake, N. of L. Ontario. Can., 30 m. by 
18 m., discharges by K. Severn to Georgian Bay. 
L. Huron. 

Simferopol, t . In Crimea, U.S.8.R.. on R. Salghir, 
nr. Sebastopol, p. 30.700. 

Simla, dist. Delhi dlv. Punjab. India, area 102 sq. 
ra., p. 41 000; cap. 3.. L (alt. 7.076 ft. above 
eea). with sanatorium; p. 16.000 (doubled in 
summer). 

Simla Hill States, a collectn. of 23 nat. Indian sts. 
Burroimdg. the sanatorium of Simla, area 0,509 
sq. in., p. 500.000. 

Simon’s Bay, C. of Good Hope. S. Afr.; on W. 
side of Cape of Good Hope; has govt, arsenals 
and extensive dockyards; Simon’s Town, on 
the Bay. is 20 m. by rail from Cape Town; 
T>. (of t.) 8,050 (whiles). 

Simplon, m/;i. Swlt 2 erld.. alt. 11.005 ft,: the pass 
oyer the Simplon (alt, 0.594 ft.) from Drorno 
d Ossola, Italy. toBrieg in the Rhdne val.. was 
originally made by Napoleon I. The Simplon 
ry. tunnel lea*ls from Visp on the Swiss side 
to the val. of the Po at Iselle on tho Italian. 
Sinai, pen insula t>etwu. G.'s of Akahah and Suez, 
at hd. of Hod S.; area 11,055 sq. in., mainly 
desert; Mt. Sinai (the Arab Tebel Musa, or " Mt. 
of Moses ’*), called also Horeb, is one of 
numerous mtns. on the penlns.; alt. 7.303 ft 
Sinaloa, or Clnaloa, st. Mexico, on O. of California; 
area 27,557 sq. in.; agr. and mining, rich in gold, 
silver. copper, iron, and lead; p. 330.000. 

Sind, or Scindo, div. of Bombay Pres., India; 
formerly part of the Mognl Empire; area 
40.980 sq. m.. p. 3.278,493. Admiu. hdqre. 
at Karachi, spt. for tlie Indus val. (g.r.). 
Singapore, Brit. isl. at 8. end Malay Pcnin., part 
of the Crown Col. of the Straits Settlements; 

^‘L t : n arcA 2,7 **- m- P- 423.768. 
Slngbhum, dist. Chota. Nagpur dlv.. Bengal, India; 
area 3.375 sq. m., p. 502.000; admin, hdqre. 
Chaibassa. 

Sing Sing, former name of the prison rtf. of Ossin- 
ing. Westchester co.. New York. U.8.A. 

Sinopo, Turkish f. in Kostumunl vilayet Asia 
.Minor, on Black Sea, p. 9.260. 

Sion. cap. Valais cant, on R. Rhone, built on two 
castled hills; cathedl.. p. 0.300. 

Sioux City, on Missouri H., Woodbury co., Iowa. 
1.3.A., meat-packing and various manufs., p. 
80.000. 

Sioux Falls, f. on Big Sioux R., Dakota. U.S.A., in 
rich wheat regn.. p. 25,170. 

SimjganJ, t. on R. Jumna, Tabna dist., Bengal, gt 
Jute mart. p. 27,000. 

Sinnur or Sirmoor, nat. hill st.. Punjab. India. W 
of the Jumna, area 1.108 sq. m.. l>etwn. Simla 
and Mussoorie on the lower Himalayas. i> 
141.000; clif. t. 8. (or Kalian). 40 m. 8. of 
Simla, palace of the Raja. p. 6.600. 

Sirsa. /. Hlssar dint., Punjab. India, hdqre. t of uow 
absorbed (list. Slrea. uctive tr. centre for Kaj- 
putana. p. 17.790. 

Sistova or Shlstab, industrl. t. on R. Danube 
Bulgaria, nr. Shnnitza, p. 12.110. 

Simpur, div. in United Provs., India, comprising 
^ tapur (area 2.251 sq. m.). Kherl and Uardoi 
7.555 sq. in., p. 3.00I.00U; cap. S.. 
i^on U. Saxayan, has mility. cantonint, p. 
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Sitka, fonnly. Novo Archangelsk. L of 8.E. Alaska. 
ot Baranof la., in Sitka Sound, chf. pt of fonner 
Rusm. Amerioi; gold mines and extinct volcano 
c .££. Edgecombe near, p. 1.175. 

Slrangbourne, urb. dist.. mkt L on Milton Creek, 
nr. Canterbury. Kent. Eng., paper mills and 

?: 3 o 3 n 9 L ^V 0 'S!°e^- 4 S 

Sivas, Turkish vilayet. Asia Minor, area 32,300 sq. 

, mIn erals. has mini springs, with 
'^rowg. soil, fine orchds. and vine- 

f I p ‘ over 1*000.000; 

fh L I ,zl1 Innak valley; p. 45.000, 
tliree-fourths Moslems. [USSR 

Pu ? 1 ? ^ lagoon on E. side of Crimea.’ 

5 H TOO * L ** Angora vUayet> Minor, p. 

Skiiger Rack, arm of N. Sea. giving access to the 
uattegnt, between Norway and Jutland, 70-90 
m. wide. [Denmark 

Skaw, The, or Cape Skaw, at extreme N. of 
fckegness, urb. dist., uxit. pi. on coast of Lincolnsh., 
Eng., p. 9.121. [Yorks, Eng., p. 3,711. 

A* ?S nr ‘ Huddersfield. W.R. 
Skelmersdale, tiri>. dist., t. nr. Ormskirk. Lancs, 
Eng.; industrl.; p. 6,177. [p. 13,654. 

Skelton and Brotion, urb. dist., N.R. Yorks. Eng.. 
Sk i b i > ?S eCD » “fck “Ml t. co. Cork. I.F.8., p. 

~ , Khwaite L.. alt. 3.054 ft. 

Skiddaw, min. Cumberland. Eng., E. of Bassen- 
Slden, spt '. on R. Sklen, co. Bratsberg. Norway; 

saw-mlllsjce, and timber trade; p. 16.503. 
Skipton-in-Craven, urb. dist.. t. on R. Aire. W.R. 

lorks. Eng.; woollen factories, p. 12,434. 

Skopin, t. U.S.S.R.; corn, cattle, oil, and salt 
trade; flourmills; p. 10.740. 

Skowhegan, f. on R. Kennebec, Maine. TJ.S.A.; 
manuf.; p. 5.981. 

Skyo, largest of the Inner Hebrides, Invemess-sh.. 

Nrotl.; area 547 sq. in.; sheep-fanning and 

F' 14 ; 7 , 8 9; town * Portree (q.v.h 

9 nfrv^i?i d 2.“ is J: ^ enIa , nd » Denmark; p. 10.020. 
Slaithwaite, ur6. dist.. mkt. i. W.R. Yorks, nr. 

Huddersfield. Eng., p. 5,131. 

Slatina. t. on R. Oft, Rumania. 87 m. W. of 
Bucharest; anc. churches; p. 8,340. 

Slave Coast, portion of Guinea coast. W. Africa, 
bordering on the Bight of Benin; divided 
lietween Britain and France. 

Slavonia, or Sclavonic formerly a Crown land (with 
lYoatia) of Hungary, now Jugo-Slavla, area 

b • dUt - nikt - 1 ■ Lincolnsh., Eng., p. 
7 . 024 . [p iq ioq 

Meus ?; s * Holland; Industri.; 
Siieve Bloom, hill range. King's and Queen’s co.’s, 
Irel.; highest summit. 1,733 ft. 

Siieve Donard, mtn. N. Irel, highest of the Mourne 
Mtns., co. Down. alt. 2.790 ft. 

Sligo, coast co. I.F.S., Connaught prov.; area 737 
8Q \. I P * r ! asture ; tillage, barren mtn., and turf; 
p. 78.750 (much declined). Co. t. 3.. on Sligo 
Bay; fisheries; p. 11,260. 

S1, T c Sf °* SUvno « <• ur. the M Iron Gate •• mtn. 
upnlc. Eastern Koiunella, Bulgaria; famoua for 
black wine; p. 25,030. 

Slough, urb dist .. mkt. I. nr. Windsor. Bucks, En*.. 
ur. Burnham Beeches, and comprising pt. of 
P»r. of Stoke Pones (the village of Gray’s famous 
’ Elegy "I. p. 33J30. 

111 Zealand, nr. Bruges, p. 1.820. 
Small Heath, industrl. t. adjoining Birmingham. 

^arwlcksWre. Eng.; hardwire manuf.; p. 

C . .. fEDB.; pottery; p. 14,019. 

Smallthorne, mb. dist. t. nr. Buralem. Staff*.. 
Smethwick, co. bor. and mftg. I. Staffs. Eng., N.W. 

sub. of Birmingham, p. S4.354. 

Smichow, t. on li. Moldau. Bohemia; manuf.; 

_ by bridge with I^igue; p. 54.370. 

Smith Sound, leads from Baflln Bay N. to Arctic 
(X*ean. (and Kansas, U.SA 

Smoky mi, R. trib. (400 m.) Kansas R. # Colorado. 
Smolensk, old govt. U.8.S.R.. lying E. of Moscow, 
area -1,038 sq. m.; forest, arable, and pasture; 

P. l,975.0°o maiidy peasants; cap. 8., c. on 
both banks of R. Dnieper; p. 51.000. 

Smyrna, c. at head of Gulf of S., Asia Minor, 
exports figs, raisins, tobacco, carpets, rugs. etc. 

A very anc. and historic c.. and the chief 
commercial centre of the Levant; p. 349,000 
(one*haif Greek). 
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l! ? L ° f Man * *»• 2 - 03 4 ft. 
***•■*»• *• W - E - ^orks. nr. Goole. on K. Aire. 
P. 4.0/9. 

Snake R., or Lewis Fork. (rib. of Columbia R.. 
PPSV' 060 m * from ">'°nuug to Washington. 

Sneehaetten, mtn.. highest Dovrefjeld range. 

Sneek, t triesland. Holland, nr. Leeu warden; in- 
Sneeuwbergen, mm. ranoc. C. of Good Hope. S. 

Afr., highest Compass berg. 8.500 ft, 

Sniatyn, t. on R. Pruth. Galicia. Ukraine; tanning. 

horse and cattle fairs; p. 12.120. 

Snirort, Loch, arm of sea (14 ni. long), coast of 
Isle of Skye. Scotl. 

Snowdon, intn nr. Carnarvon. Wales (highest in 
Eng. and WJ. alt. 3.571 ft. 

Society Isis., arch, on S. Pacific, betwn. the Low 
Arch, and the Friendly Mm., under French 
protectn.; the chief are Tahiti lor Otaheite. 
?f ) 9 and Moorea; total area Cuo sq. m., p. 

Socorro, t. Boyaca st., Colombia, p. 10.100. 

Socotra, Brit. iW. in Indian Oc.. S. of Arabia, and 
"• 01 Uapc Guardafui; area 1.382 sq. m.. pr<*l. 
aloes and dragon’s blood, p. 12.000. 

Soderhomn. spt. on Dal-elf. nr. the Gulf of B0U111I3. 

Sweden; tlml>cr fr.. p. 11.262. 

Sodcnnanland. prov. Sweden. E. of Svealand and 
«-W. of Stockholm; area 2.631 sq . m.. p. 
190.473. Hal., naval arsenal. p. 130,200. 

Boerabaya, fortfd. (. on N. cat. Java. opp. Madum 
Soerakarta, or Solo, t. in Java far. centre of M.). 
Sotala, dwt. Mozambique. Portuguese E. Africa. 
IV of I ribambane; by some identified with the 
Land of Opliir ** cjf the Bible; cap. 8., at 
mtn. of S. H., formerly a flourishg. commcl. 
Place, p. 1.750. 

Sofia, fort/d. t. on R. Isker. cap. Bulgaria, the nnc. 
Sardica, and the Triaditza of the Byzantine 
Greeks. p. 154.430 (one-sixth Jews). 

Solgnios, industrl. t. on R. Senne. nr. Brussels. 
Belgium, p. 10.530. 

Soissons. fortfd. 1 nr. I^on. dep. AIstic. France; 
cathedl.. ruined abbey; old Frankish cap., 
often besieged; Industrl. and tr. in agr. produce, 
p. 13.000. 

Sokoto. native st. of ccntrl. Sudan. I*twn. Bomu 
and Ganda; area 173.000 sq. m.. p. test.) 
8.000.000; now included in Brit, protectorate 
of Northern Nigeria. 

Sokotra. (h’er Socotra.) 

Solent, The. channel sepamtg. N. cst. of Isle of 
Wight from the Hnnt* main land. Eng., from 
W. Cowes to the Needles. 

Soleure, cant. N. Hwltzld.; area 305 sq. m., arable, 
pastoral. and aiP.reMtcd; p. 13U.C17; cap. 8.. 
t. on K. Aar. p. 13.005. 

Solferino. til. nr. Mantua. N. Italy, battle 1859. 
Solihull, nikt. (. nr. Birmingham. Warwicknh.. 

Eng., p. 3,a00. (centre of Geriny.. p. 51.050. 
bofingen. t. nr. Cologne. Rhenish 1 rus*.. cutlery 
Solola, l. on L. A tit Ian. Guatemala; cloth and pot¬ 
tery manuf.; p. 12.350. 

Solomon Ldi.. an archipelago In the W. Pacific, 
abt. 500 ni. E. of New Guinea. (Flores, p. 15.000. 

So or Isis., grp. of 4 UU. in Malay Arch.. E. of 
Solway Firth, arm of Irish 8. (40 m. long), betwn. 
Durnfricsrib., Kirkcudbright. Scot!.. and Cum¬ 
berland. 

Somaliland, “ the Eastern Horn of Africa/* betwn. 

C. Guardnful and htralt of Babd-Mandch. 8. 
of the Equator; Brit. Somaliland <or the Somali 
f>>ast Protectorate) stretches along the Gulf of 
Aden; urea 68.000 sq . m.; cap. IP irbcra. The 
Italian Protectorate in Somaliland embraces 
about 70,000 hq . in. of territory (Including 
Golialand) extndg. from the Juba Jt. northwd. 
toC. Guard&fui along the coast, and Bounded 
W. by Kenya Colony; French Somaliland. on 
the G. of Aden at the cntcc. to the Rod 8., is 
40 m. long and about 125 in. wide. 

Somertot, 8.W. cut. 00. Eng., bounded Inland by 
Gloucester. Devon. Wilts, and Dorset; area 
1.630 hq . m., pasture, arable, orchard, and 
woodland, with mines, quarries, and manuf.; 
p. 475J20; impt. fisheries. Co. 1. Bath tq.v.i. 
Somerset. East. t. C. of Good Hope. 8. A Jr.. 80 in. 

W. Graham's Town. 

Somersworth, mftg. t. on Salmon Fulls R., 
Strafford co., new Hampshire. U.8.A., p. 6.500. 
^ervhle, e. on It. 5lystlc. subn. to Boston. Mass., 
u.H.A.; varied manufs.; p. 104.600. 
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Somme, cst. dcp. N. France, area 2,443 sq m • 

thrl ' inu ' teuile ‘ndustrlM™, - ,: 
4o«.6„4. cap. Amiens iq. r.). The R Somr. n 

Channel? In deP *’ AiMlt * and 6ornm ^ to Eng. 
S0 ““ e, \\^u'e e r ° f Swe<,en 125 m - bys 15 m. E. 

‘"SShES,!; p ni i" d S?i >nre ' rnja> ■ °» *■ ^ 

SonderbiuTf. tpt nmi wj(. r l. on cst. Isl. Al<en 
^S'“ 0l f!^ 1>rUS!, - : utterly UU,! 

^nHH^ haUSen ; lSe i Schwarzbunr-Sondorshausen.) 

»nteM^ nlbl , rJl '' Italy, on fr..„.k-r« Xyn l 

S n, R d i : i a r 1 - 233 sf l in.. I>. 135.133; cap. 

LCom , K s iil d i'. i a, . noru:sl Alps and nr. 

Lj. coiiio. silk industnes; p. 9 . 021 . 

bonora, st. Mexico, on G. of California, area 76 0 )3 

sq. m.. agr., cotton, fruit, and tobicco gmwg 

v’ iHirt UC £i?b' r - cap - pr ? v Kiiuiwu. China, 
treaty iHyrt. silk weanns industry, and eilk 

Soothli!. Industrl. tv„.hi>. adjnff. Dewsbury. \V It 
\<>rlu. Lmr.. p. 13.010. tOodenbure i 

f?ET° n *, ^ pron y- °, r Oedenbure. nunimry. Js, e 
errata, /. 57 m. W. Pa z. Bolivia. |». 16.210 nr 

s&ssjUiur*- m * ,t: 

Sorau, or Zorowe, l. on K. Sorebach. I>m s.. nr. the 

10 . 350 U fclo,h a,,u wenvir.. p 

Soria, ;.ror. of Old Castile, Spain, area 3.0^3 si. m .. 
p. 1 j7.j 1,. aur. ami c uttle rvarrf.. with chee.-e 
timber, wcjol. and salt exi»ort. Cap. S.. I. on II. 
Doiiro, walls and old castle, p. 7 2°0 

So ^:i‘’ r ., Sorok f- !■ on K. Dniester,' frov. Bess- 
♦v7u.‘ '/ 111 fni. cattle, wool, an 1 

<,en .'!P ie rellaue o( former 

Coll. Olhlouia, p. 10.350 (half Jews). 

Son-ento, cst. t. nr. S. extrem. G. <»f Naples. Italy, 
n'a SSI' v ' auc,y - celebrated for iUs flue wines, 

P. n.OiO, 

SOadan .:, ex,cr \ s, l e rcirn - Africa, rcnchir. from Sene- 
^ambla and the Atlantic to Abyssinia and the 
KeU 8.. and from bahara and Nubia. N,. to tho 
CotiK.) and Guinea S. The Eityptiun Soudan 
streUhe.H from the frontier of Egypt propel to 
L. Aibert Nyanza N and S . and from the 
Red S. and Abyssinia to Wadal K. and W ; 
area over 900.000 j^j. m„ and p. 3.400.000. 
bound. The. channel between the Cattegut and (he 
uaitic, J m. across at narrowest n. from Den- 
mark to the Zealand cst. 

South Africa. <6Vc Brit. S. Afr.) 

Southan. nr/,, dut.. nikt. t. Middlesex. Eng., 9J m. 

fioilthnm n, , L */ J ,,dUS ! rl * atul p. 

1 ,,r - Warwick. Eng., p. 1,830. 

South Amboy, Hpt. 6 or. on Raritan Bay, New 
Jersey. U.8.A.; iLsphalt worka; p. 8 . 600 . 
bouthaniDton, co. far., ej>(. on 8<iuthampUui Water. 
Hants Eng . Ntn. for mall .stmrs.. Indian and 
voj line docks (Includg. largest dry dock in the 
world); p. 1 76.02&. 

South Australia, *t. of the Australian Common- 
wealth; between West Australia and Ouccih- 
S< Wa,c “ < ' a, “ 1 Victoria; ar. a 
380 0,0 sq. in., mainly undulating or level; 
productive of great wheat crops, some gold, 
lead and copper; exports corn, wool, and 

cap. Adelaide. 

south Bend. c. on St. Joseph R„ Indltina. U.8.A.; 

107 6UO I C,IIL,,t ’ maau ^* aild w< MWon bldg.; p. 

South Bethlehem, t. on Lehigh R.. Penn.. U.S.A.; 
iroiiw<>rkH and ordnance factories; p. 14 , 850 . 
beat of Lehigh UnlverHlty. 

SouthborouKh. urh. di*t.. raddtl. t. nr. Tunbridge 
h "«- !'• 

bouth Brabant, prov. Belgium. (See Brabant.) 

South bridge, uiftg. t. Worcester co., on Ijorder of 
c Mums . U.8.A., p. 1 4.276. 

oouth Carolina, U.8.A., one of the original sis. of 
the Union, tdtunto b.'twu. tiwirgia and N. 
t'anJlna on the Atlantic ot.; area 30,496 sq! 
tn.; gt. cotton, rice, and b>lmcco output; p. 
1.902.CHX); cap. GoluinhJa; chf. pt. Cluirlebtou 
tqv.). 

South Crosland. urh. dirt., f. In W\R. Yorks. Eng . 

nr. Huddersfield; Induatrl.; p. 2.‘J'J3. 

South Dakota. N.W. ri. of the U.8.A.. Indwn. N. 
Dakota ami Nebraska; area 70.808 sq. m.. 
wheat-growing; p. 717.000. Cap. Pierro. 
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Parley, urb. dist.. Derby, Eng., p. 731. 
Booth Downs, range chalk hills , Sussex and Hants. 

Eng.; splendid pasturage. 

Southend-on-Sea, co. bor.. wat. pi. Essex. Eng., N. 
of Thames estuary, opp. Sheemess; p. 
1 20.093. 

Sonthera Alps, centl. pt dividing ranee, 8 . lsl. New 
Zeald.; highest pk.. ML Cook (q.v.). 

Southgate, urb. dirt., nr. Barnet, Middlesex. Eng • 
resident!., p. 55J70. ’ 

South Georgia, Brit. lsl. of S. AtlnnticOc. (attached 
to ralkalndIsis .800 m.away),area 1 . 570 sq.m., 
mountainous, peaks (0.000 to 8.000 ft.) enow- 
covered. p. 2.000. 

South Gosforth, t. eubn. to Newcastle, Northum¬ 
berland, Eng.; p. 0.810. 

South Hadiey Falls, vil on Connecticut B.. Mass.. 
u.o.A.; p. 0,900. 

• ^ vrov Netherlands on North Sea; 

area 1,131 sq. ni., flat and Intersected by streams 
and dykes: p. 1.070.170; cap. The Hague. 
Southington, t. on Quinnlploc R.. Hartford co., 
Connecticut, U.8.A.; cutlery and metal manuf., 
P* 6, 150. 

South Kensington, did. Middlesex co.. In W. Lon¬ 
don; contains S. K. Museum, the Nat. Hist, 
collectn. of the Brit, Museum, the Imperial 
Institute, etc. 

5 ln ®?f? ,n V , J Rhode lBl - U S A - P- 5.181. 
South Maratha Jagirs, grp. of 10 nat. els., Kolapur 

Afn'r,™ Bonl,)ll >'« Il,dla : 2.734 8q. m.. p. 

. _ [Eng-, p. 2,831. 

bouth Molton, mun. bor. nr. Barnstaple, Devon. 
South Norwalk, c. at mtli of R. Norwalk. Fairfield 
^..Connecticut. U.S.A.; resldtl.. fine vlUas. p. 

7 .-50. 

South Omaha, c. on R. Missouri. Douglas co.. 
Nebraska, U.S.A.; gt. rlwy. and meat-packing 
centre, p. 33.500. 

South Orango, t. on It. Rahway. Essex co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A.; beautifully sit. at ft. of Orange 
mtn.; resldtl., p. 14,250. 

SouthowTam. urb. (list., industrl. f. adjng. Halifax. 

W.R. \orks, Eng., p. 2.570. 

Southport, co. bor. and |Kip. cs t. t vat. pt.. S.W. 
Lancash., Eng., on the Irish Sea, p. 78,927; also 
wat. pi. nr. Brisbane. Queensland. 

South Portland, c. on P. Uarbr., Cumberland co., 
Maine. U.S.A.. p. 14.250. 

Southsea, dint. S. of Portsmouth. Hants (q.r.); 

marine resort. [Horn. 

South Shetland, arch, in 8. Atlantic, 000 m. 8. Cape 
South Shields. {See Shields.) 

Southwark, met.bor. Surrey. Eng., S. of Thames 
opp. London City; wharves, warehouses, etc.; 
p. 171,657. 

Southwell, mkt. f Notts, nr. Newark. Eng.; 

cathedral, lace and silk. p. 3.330. 

South-West Africa, German, comprised Daraara- 
land and Namaqualand, now under Union of 
South Africa Mandate. 

Southwick. urb. dist., W. Suss., Eng., p. 6,138. 
SouthwIck-on-Woar, urb. dist., Durham. Eng., p. 

X 4 

Southwold, mini. l*>r. and t rat. pi. nr. Lowestoft, 
p* n *‘* shrilnp * 8prat * and herring fishy.. 

Sowerby, urb. dist., Industrl. /. nr. nalifax. W.R. 
\orks, Lng., on It. Calder; adjoins Sowerby 
Bridge: P . 14479. („. 3.037. 

Soylnnd, urb. dud., t. nr. Halifax. W.R. Yorks. Eng. 
Sozh. If Ukraine. trib. (240 in.) of R. Dnlej>er. 

Spa, i cat. pi. nr. LI6gc, Belgium; picturesquely sit. 
aimd wooded hills, res. p. 8.400; has Casino, 
visited by 17.000 persons annually during the 
Reason. 

Spain, at present republic of the Iberian Penin.. 
S.W. Eutojh?. area 104.783 sq. in., bordering on 
B. of Biscay, the Atlantic, and the Mediterra¬ 
nean; mountainous ami well watered, with rich 
agr.. grazing and vineyd. (lists., alsoconsld. mini, 
wealt h, manuf. and fisheries impt., commerce gt , 

P. 20.783.844; cap. Madrid, 
op ala to, or Spalatro, c. of Dalmatia, Jugo-Slav., 
on the Adriatic; large shipping and geul. tr., p. 
30,000. 

8paldlng. urb. did., mkt. t. on R. Welland. Lin- 
oolnsh. F.iik., p. 10.330. 

Bpandau. (. at. conflu. It.'a Ravel anil Spree. Pnus; 

centre, with school of musketry, 
um Tower containg. war chests, p. 71.010. 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. 10 m. W. of Kingston, on 
It. Cobra, p. 7.119. 
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Sparta, famous anc. e. of Laconia. In the More* 
Greece on the R Eurotas; flourished from the 
9tb cent b.c. to 146 b.c., when It passed under 
Roman rule; also name of 25 places In U S A 
the mort considerable being a c. of WI*»nsin,' 
on the La Crosse R.. In Monroe co.. p. 6.000. 

8 - UAA - “*»• B. *£ 

Sp sj*?v» Afr - at entee. to 

Strait of Gibraltar. Morocco. {30J962 

Spenborough, t irb. dist.. W.R. Yorks. Eng. p 
Spencer, f. Worcester co.. centl. MaS.. V%’£ 
shoemkg., wire-drawg., p. 6.300. 

Spencer Gulf, bay of S. Australia. 185 m. by 47 m 

Sp |* n *" 1 ° or - «»*• .<{&•; mftg. t. co. Durham. Eng., 
nr. Bishop Auckland, p. 16.361. 

Spey, R Inverness. Elgin and Banff (the most 
in ScotL). flows 107 m. to Moray Firth. 
Speyer, or Spires, c. cap. Rhenish Bavaria, on R. 
Rhine; flue cathedral; its famous Diet of 1529 
condemning the Reformation gave rise to the 
term Protestant"; p. 23.320. 

Spezia, cst . t. Liguria. Italy, on B. of Bpezia; 

% arsenal. docks, and maritime industries; p. 
(commune) 05.750. [also apt. on same, p. 0.550. 

Greece. 6 m. long; 
Spice Isis. (8 es Moluccas.) (11720 

L nr " *J J !i err,no - Prov. Bari. Italy, p! 
Spltalflelds,, par of Tower Hamlets. E. London. 

_ formerly a great silk-wvg. centre. 

Spithead, roadstead Portsmouth Harbr., Hants. 

SnjJjS als ? c ^nnel betwn. N.E. cst. Isle of 
>> ight and mainland. 

Spitzbergen, isl grp. in Arctic Oc.. betwn. Nova 
Zeinbia and Greenland; areA abt. 28.000 sq. m.. 
thinly Inhabited, belonging to Norway. 

Splugen Pass. Rhirtlan Alps, betwn. Lombardy 
and Orisons. Switxld., alt. 6.939 ft, 

Spokane «. Idaho U.S.A.. flows (120 m.) to tho 
Columbia at \\ aahlngton; also t. on R. 8.. Wash¬ 
ington. at the fall; gt. timber tr. and many 

manuf.; p. 116 . 000 . 

Sp S!??;A. n . r - JT! 1, Pcrpula - truffle In- 

dustry, old citadel, p. 8,340. 

Sporades. isls. of the Grecian Arch. In the JEgean 
and neighbouring seas, belonging to Greece, in¬ 
cluding Samos, Cos. etc.; see sep. entries. 

Spree. It. Saxony and Brandenburg. Pruss.. flowing 
—' m. past Berlin to the Havel at 8pandau. 
Spremberg, f. on R. Spree. Brandenburg. Pruss.. 

<8 m. from Berlin; cloth manuf., p. 11,950. 
Springfield, c. on R. Connecticut. Hampden co.. 
.mass.. U.S.A., many manuf.. p. 152.000; also c. 

on ^MiK mo , n IUInote * U.S.A.. gt. ry. centre. 

P. 73.000; also c. on R. Mad. Ohio. U.S.A.. agr. 
Implt. manuf.. p. 69.500; also c. of Greene co„ 
Missouri, L^.8.A., flour milling, has Congrega¬ 
tional college; p. 59.300. 

Springhead urb . dist.. W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 4,833. 
Spring Valley, c. in colliery region. Bureau co^ 
Illinois, U.S.A., p. 6.000. (Humber estuary. 
Spurn Head, C. N E. Yorks. Eng., at mth. of 
Srinagar, c. on R. Jhelum. N. India; cap. of nat, 
et. Kashmir; lies in the W. Himalayas. 5.203 ft. 
above sea-level; p. (c. and immediate subs.) 
141,031. 

Srirangam, t. in Trichinopoll, Madras. India; noted 
of . Vi8hnu * 22.020. [18.050. 

SrivUlipatur, t. in Tinnevelli dist., Madras. India, p. 
Stade, t. nr. Hamburg, Hanover, fonniy. fortified, 
p. 10,030. 

Stafla, i*l. of the Inner Hebrides. 6 m. N. Iona, off 
W. cst. Mull. Scotl.; Fiugnrs Cave, 227 ft. long, 
with other l>asa!tic caves. 

Stafford. W. Midland co.. Eng., area 1.171 sq. m.; 
rich Jn iron and coal, the " Black Country M 
being famous; has also large Potteries dist. and 
many thriving manufs.; with extensive brewery 
concerm; p. 1,431.175; mun. bor. and co. t. 
Stafford on R. Sow, Iron and salt wks., p. 

aIpo s - ^ Connecticut, U.S.A., 25 in. 
N.E. Hartford, p. 6,407. 

Staines, urb. dist., mkt. t. on R. Thames, co. Middle- 
sex. Eng., p. 21.209. (Yorks. Eng., p. 4.246. 

Stainland. urb. dist.. industrl. f. nr. Halifax. W.R. 
Stalybridge, mun. bor.. t. in Cheshire, Eng., nr. 
Manchester; cotton-sping., weavg., and Iron¬ 
works; p. 24.823. 

Siamboul, Turkish name for Constantinople (g.r.), 
Stamford, mun. bor.. mkt. t. on K. Welland, on 
border Lincoinsh., and North&nts, Eng., P. 
9*946; also c. on Fairfield co., Connecticut, 

U.8 JL, on shore of Long Island Sound, p. 47,500. 
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Stamp&lia, isl. Greek Arch.. 50 sq. m. area; the 
anc. Astypahen. 

Standerton* t. oq Vaal E., Transvaal. S. Africa, p. 
25.029. 

Standish-with-Langtree, urb. (lid., t. nr. W igan, 
Lancash., Eng.; industrl.. p. 7.262. 

Stanhope, urb. dirt., mkt. t. Durham. Eng., on E. 
Wear, p. 1.746. 

Staninaka, t. on the D£rin. D£r6 R.. Phllippopoiis 
dep.. Bulgaria; wine* tr.; p. 15.000. 

Stanislau, t. on K. BistrUza. Galicia, Ukraine; 
tanning, dyeing, etc.; p. 33.000. 

Stanislaus, R. California, U.S.A., trib. (200 m.) of 
the San Joaquin K. 

Stanley, urb. dist., Durham. Eng.; large industrl. 
centre, p. 24.468’. also small spt., cap. Falkland 
Isis., p. 1.000. 

Stanley Falls, on the Upper Congo R.. Africa, nr. 
the Equator, named after the explorer, the late 
Sir H. M. Stanley; also Stanley Pool, an expan¬ 
sion of the Lower Congo. 25 m. long. 10 in. wide. 

Stapleford. mkt. f. on E. Ere wash. Notts., Eng., 
p. 3.400. 

Stapleton, former rib on E. cst. Staten Isl., New 
York, U.S.A., now incorporated in Richmond, 
one of the born, of New York City. 

Stargard, f. (with old gates) Pomerania prow, 
Pru.ss.; nr. Stettin, p. 29.120; Irunfounding. 
sugar refilling, etc., large tr. 

Staroi Oskol, t. on It. Oskol, U.S.S.R.; tr. centre 
in prairie regn.. p. 13.200. 

Start Point, C. nr. Dartmouth. Devon. Eng. 

Stassfurt, industrl. t . nr. Magdeburg. Pruss., p. 
18,050. 

Staten Isl., the most S. point New York st.. U.S.A.. 
14 in. long, constitutes Richmond eo„ 5 m. S.W. 
of N.Y. city; also Lsl. of Ticrra del Fucgo. 45 in. 
long. 

States of tho Church, Italian territories ruled over 
by the Pope. In his secular capacity prior to 
1800. now absorbed by Bologna, Rome, and 
other provinces. 

Statesville, r. N. Carolina, U.S.A., In Iredell co.; 
I>. 10.750. (bnimicii falls. 980 ft. 

Ctaubach, In cant. Bom. Swit/ld., nr. I*uuLer- 

Staunton, t. in upper Shenandoah Valley. Virginia, 
U.S.A., p. 12.000. 

Stavanger. */>b on the Dukketlord. Christiansand, 
Norway; margarine and preserved fo<nl fac¬ 
tories, woollen mills, fish curing and tinning, 
fdilpbldg.. etc.; p. 43.883. 

Staveley. industrl. b nr. ChesterlleM, Derbysh., 
Eng., p. 9.250. 

Stavropol, old govt, of Russo. Caucasia, areu 23.308 
hq. m,. ugr. and stock-keeping, p. nearly 
1.000.000; cap. S.. t. 300 in. N.W. of Tillis. large 
trade, p. 47,000. 

Stawell, f. co. Borung. Victoria, in the gold-ruing, 
dist., p. 38.953. 

Steclton, lx/r. on Susquehanna R., nr. Harrisburg, 
Penn., U.8.A.; steel foundries, p. 13,250. 

Stellenbosch, f. 25 m. E. of Cape Town. S. Afr., p. 
21.900. 

Stondal, b nr. Magdeburg. Pnissn. Saxony; cathe- 
dral. rly. wk*.. p. 18.903. 

Stepney, rnrt. bor.. K. Ixmdon. Eng., p. 226.203. 

Steppes, area (*. Asia (Kirghiz Slcpi»e and region 
round Omsk), formerly Included in \V. Sll>eria. 
area 755.793 sq. in., p. 3.502.000; cap. Omsk 
b/.r.). 

Sterling, c. on Rock R., co. Whiteside. Illinois. 
USA.. agr. Implt. mftg . p. 10,200. 

Sternberg, b nr. Brunri. Moravia, Czccho-Movakia. 
textile marnif.. p. 15,200. 

Stettin, h pi. at mouth of K. Oder on the lagoon 
Htetllner Half, cap. Prunsii. prov. Pomerania; 
impt. manufs. and large trade; p. (with hubs.) 
232,720. 

Gteubenvlllo, r. on Ohio K., Jefferson co.. Ohio, 
U.S.A.; mftg. centre In coal and natural gas 
region; p. So. 000 . 

Stevenage, urb. dist.. mkt. t. nr. llitehin, Herts. 
Eng., p. 6.176. 

Stevens Point, r. on R. Wisconsin. Portage Co.. 
Wiscon.'iin, U.8.A.; timber tr., sawmills, etc.; 
p. 13,800. 

Stevenston. i. In colliery dist. nr. const. Ayreh., 
Scotl., 29 in. 8 W. of Glasgow. p. 11.672. 

Steyer, Industrl. t. on It. Kims. I pper Austria, 
nr. Linz; bicycle and small-arms factories; p. 
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Stillwater, f. on St. Croix R., Washington co.; Min¬ 
nesota. U.S.A.; large timber and river trade; 
P. 7.100. 

Stilton, rib In Huntingdonsh.. Eng., 6 m. S.W. 
Peterborough; famous for cheese. IBallantrae. 

Stinchar, R. Ayreh.. Scotl., hows 30 in. to sea at 

Stirling, midland co., Scotl., bordering on F. of 
Forth; area 400 sq. rn., p. 166.447 ; coal-mining 
and agr.. with textile manufs; cap. Stirling, anc. 
burgh, overlooking the Forth; p. 22,307. 

Stockbridge. mkt. t. on R. Test. Hants. Eng., p. 
880 ; also t. and summer resort ou the Housa- 
tonic R., In Berks co.. Mass.. U.S.A., p. 4.010. 

Stockerau. t. on arm of the Danube. K omen burg 
dist.. Lower Austria; large corn mkt. and timber 
trade, with felt factories; p. 11.930. 

Stockholm, c. on is Is. at the outlet of L. M^-lar. 
Sweden; cap. of S.. and called the Queen of the 
Baltic ” for the l>eauty of its surroundings. 
Commercial and industrl. centre, with many 
academic institutions; p. 419.421. 

Stockport, co. bor.. mftg. t. on 1<. Mersey. Chesh. 
and Lancs., Eng., p. 126 , 606 . (Eng., p. 0,263. 

Stocl^bridge, urb. dist., nr. Shetllcld. W it. Yorks, 

Stockton, industrl. t. in San Joaquin co.. California, 
U.S.A., p. 49.000. 

Stockton-on-Tees. mun. bor.. spt. and mkt. t. 
Durham. Eng.; great iron bridge connects the 
town with Tliomaby and South Stockton across 
the R. (included in the parly, bor.); p. 67,724. 
Impt. iron and steel industries and large ship¬ 
ping trade. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, co. bor. (including Hanley, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. Fenton. Longton. and Stoke 
Rural), Stallordsli., Eng.; art china and pottery; 
P. 276,610. 1 61.216. 

Stoke Newington, nut. bor.. N.E. London, p. 

Stokesley, mkt. t. 9 m. S.E. Stockton, N.R. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 1,940. 

Stolberg t. nr. Aachen. Rhenish Pruss.; an old 
Huguenot t. with nourishing iron, brass, and 
ghuvs manufs.; p. 13,120. I nr. Stoke, p. 6.062. 

Stone, urb. dist., mkt. b Stalls. Eng., on R. Trent, 

Stoneham. f. in Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A. ; boot 
and shoe factorlea; p. 10,250. 

Stonehaven, srt.. uut. id. and llshing b Kincar- 
dinesh., Scotl.. p. 4,280. 

Stonehenge, prehistoric group of monumental 
Stones on Salisbury Plain, \\ IlLs. Eng. 

Stonohouse. t. within the limits of Devonport, 
Eng, and forming with Plymouth " the Three 
Towns.” 

Stonmgton, t. (3 New Tendon co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A., on J/»ng Isl. Sound; nmnuf., p. 10,230. 

Stonvhurst, Roman Cutholic colic jn and estab. nr. 
i litlieroe, N.E. I^ucasli., Eng. 

Stony Point, t. on a r«*cky promonty. of It. Hudson, 
Rockland co.. New York. U.S.A.; prominent in 
the Revolutionary war, p. 4.450. 

Stony Stratlord. mkt. t. on It. Ouse, nr. Bucking¬ 
ham. Eng., p. 2,040. 

Stornoway, s/d. on Iale of Lewis, Ross-sh.. Scotl.; 
herring llshy. and Htenmcr stn.. p. 12.11 7. 

Stoughton, industrl i. nr. Ronton. Mass.. U.S.A., 
P. 8.300. 

Stour, R. Suffolk and Essex. Eng., flows 42 in. to 
M-a at Harwich; also R. of Somei>« t. Dorset and 
Hants; trib. (55 m.) of R. A von; also R. of Kent, 
flows 40 m. Past Canterbury to Peg we 11 Baj ; 
also Jt. of Worccslerxh. and StafTn., trib. (20 m.) 
of R. Severn. 

Stourbridge, mun. bor., t. on It. Stour. Worcestersh., 
Jjig .gkiHs and lire brick niaiiof., p. 10.003. 

Stourport. urb. dist., mkt. t. Worccdtrsh., Eng., 
at coiiflu. of K/s Stour and Severn. |». 6.010. 

Slowmarkct. urb. did.. 1. on R. Dipping, Suffolk, 
Eng., gun-cotton factory, corn tr.. p. 4.206. 

Stow-on-the-WolJ, urb. did., mkt. t. on the Foe he 
W ay. Gloucester*)!.. Eng., p. 1,266. 

Strad broke, la., E. of More ton B., Queensland, 33 
in. by rt m. 

Straits Settlements, Brit. cot. on and ul>out Strait 
of Malacca; distinct from the Federated Malay 
States Protectorate; consist** of Singapore, 
iV'fiang. Province. Wellexley, Dlridlngs, and 
Malacca; total area 1,000 eq. hi., p. 714,009; 
cap. 8lnc«|»orc P/.r.l. 

Sir..bund, ft. s/d. <d Pomerania. PruRs.,on thcStrc- 
lamind Htndt separating RUgen M. from main¬ 
land; lias gd. grain tr. and various manuh.; p. 
30.320. 


18.250. 

Steynsdorp, t. in Transvaal, 8. Africa; cap. Korn- I Stn.n/lord Lough. n<i arm. co. Down. N. Ireld., 
utle goldfield. I 18 m. long, 0 in. at entrance. 






Stranraer, bur^h. Loch Ryan, Wlgtownsh., ScotL- 

“ fact ories. p. 2,765. ’ 

Strasbourg, fort c. Alsace-Lorraine, France on R 

unive^M, re , WOn »WV RtH; 

m’ mper * a * Palsoe. many handsome new 
public bldgs., extensive tr.. exports hops eau! 
o fnn, ous ples beer. etc., p. 160.707° 

° f E- f° ndo "- In bor. of West 
Mam, also c. on Avon R., Pertli co Ontario 
C^n , p. 16.410; also t. on Housatonfc R , Fair- 

u,s«. 1 i!?X“?.c °k fSr ean! - " e “ Msi 

Strathmore, gt rallru of Scotl. stretching from 
Dumbarton^ to sea at Stonehaven.KtaS 

BprinKS) In Highland 
04 vl iL e * .? nc ® Cromarty, nr. Dingwall 

S ‘to^^ Pey, mllCV 0f tbe Sp€r * N - sSu..' 70 m. 

Bude. «r6. dist.. Cornu-all. e£‘"p 

x tsSr “ J «• v™'*' *»*£ 

O' "-an^rU,. 

Su &r^s- '■ “• S&sS; 

1,220; noted for active volcano, alt 3 03S ft P ’ 

r i°r n'm 1 W tan of . MUSkSier 1 

Strand, urb. disf. mkt. f?nr. Glourater Fng on R 
Frome: umbrella and w^&fSiSE f 

Mas • 

;S£c“So?f■ ' Visc °“ 1 ”- . 
K"T S- ,,,kl -' * «'• s '»™. S. Doaet. 

Stuttgart. <-. nr. Iiank of It. Necknr can of \vnri. m & 
to S09.107 Ul,fUlly 8l,uatetJ amid vine-clad hilSj 

f t tribM2Mm.Wft^ Wld Mlnsk - P-S-S.R.. 

Sr™ 1 ?* Sl 

stock■ ivnVi no!' > 'Vine and frnJt^ Si 


of mfn -' E. of 

SuSow/pu.", ^ffekecdL ^ * ,2 ' 000 - 

s 

“ W.Trl-u;' f.!M„ e ^ U, ^T in of {{".T",' 0 - '""“Hr 

fancy leather induces?', ^So “ Pr * nCCs; 
SSEr^' on J{ 8,our - **'•>* and Essex, 

«£» fS*.M 

imsmm 

1 . ai‘=^£- 

lL’’i5o nr ' 1 ' r<l ‘ rt ' 1>russn - ^aionr. industrl.. p. 1 

Mw" •» “®-toU»jl 


»tt: Suk-el-Shuynkh. t. on R. Euphrates. Turkey W 

Bassorah, p. 11.350. -iuraey. W.of 

* 2Br«: 

Z s?® mams 
^ 35aSS?s?rf§|)gsw 

rom Sulu, or Sooloo, Ids., betwn* Rn2£E kin 2 

d£ Per-per; mtnous.. with mini, wealth S S 

«. -f’.K'S B8Ute£-£&&i 

neighbouring Isis.). 5.240 so m n 
Sg- SPmburgh Head S . extrem. ShSu&L*^^ ooo 
00. Su mm it, c. Union co.. New Jeraev n A ? ,ow - 

^fc‘»?SSVa£S fi¬ 
fe rssfttwaf 6 ^ »■-*«- 

p. Sun bury, urb . dist.. mkt f MlrlfllMA*- ^ 

"• Thames, p. f J ; „i^ bS. IS *J?g a* 

busquehanna K., rly. wlcshon* i> ik 011 

»J «?S%- 

_ HAuortKfh, KM “ld, 0t “"> H - 

»™»X^ eramte 

Brit 1886 * ° f ^ CU z ^ au ^. annexed by 

:: ^SSSS 

. jsssrassr- ”■ * *ssw 

f "SKS’ftS, S‘th?' n M !!' av p,,nln ■ ««w 
“■»»«»£^■ »m8d uteclor ‘" i 01 “» 

Sasassa »*• 

I nlt l.ioo'f" m W ' ,D Gcnuy -8.W. of Hanover. 

S-SSSrlfE; 

JSS P 35® , 00 eriOr * Kt - tr - 111 CTah,: ‘ ia >bcVand 

^•rhf: M^XTun^Brit . W,,t€r '? 

K Tai»?i C-l0.000. Cap. Surat c.. ou 

susr^- v"™“ s n -..s. “»* 

11 SS; “**■ d ^:- f «»*Wtl.) Surrey Log on TL 
ci 1 '? 1 " 1 **• **- tunx*ton. p. 29 , 396 . ^ 

Surinain, R. Dutch Guiana, flows 300 m to ^ea 

ISsiiiSas: 


T 
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Sus, vrov. S. Morocco, formerly ap indpt. country 

, I{ - of the Pror.. flowing (130 
gL) W. to the Atlantic ur. Attadir (once the 
Portuguese Santa Cruz). 

la. Tunis on G. of Hamnma; p. 8.410: also t. 
to Piedmont. Italy, on the Dora Kiparia. nr. the 
fro “ u ": chf. t. of the Cottian Alps; 
cathedl. . p. 4.530; also ruined c. on K. Kerkha, 
Persia; the Shushun of Scripture. 

Susquehanna R New York. Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. U.S.A., hows 422 m. past Harrisburg 
to Chesapeake B. at Havre de Gras. 

Sussex, maritime co. S.E. Eng.. adjng. Surrey. 
Kent, and Hants, and washed by Eng. Clian.: 

iT av ‘ W by S- area. 1.458 sq. 

m., p. 770,076 ; agr. hops. fmJt. with coast in* 

_ das tries, and manuf.; co. t, Chichester (a. r.L 
Sutera, f. nr. Caltanisetta. Sicily, p. 4.830. 
Sutherland. N. co. Scotland. N.W. Moray Firth, 
washed by Atlantic and N. Sea; area 2.102 so. 
m.. grazing and forest land, most sparsely pop. 
InScotl.; p. 16,100; mtnous. with many lochs; 
co. t. Donioch. 

Sutlej, R. of tiie Punjab. India, rises in the Hlina- 
““ r ; Manasarowar L.. Tibet. at an alt. of 
lj.200 ft. and flows S.W. (abt. 1.000 in.) to the 
Indus. (dub-trl. and resident!.; p. 21.005. 

f?;.* wOZZ' dUi - nr * C™y4on. Surrey. Eng.; in- 

•snjs&'&ssfc '■ “ *• - Ncn - ij, “- **• 

Sution-Coldtield, raun. U>r.. nikt. and industrl. t. 

\\ arwicksb.. Eng.. nr. Birmingham. p. 20.024. 
button-in-Ashheld, urb. dist., rnftg. /. nr. Mansfield, 
Notts.. Eng., p. 25,151. 

Suvalkl, former uovt. Poland, on Pru*vsn. Ixinier; 
area 4.840 wj. ni.. now partly in Lithuania, agr. 
and industrl.; p. 750.000. mainly i»eiisantr> ; 
cap. 8.. t. 75 m. N.W. Grodno. p. 31.000; trade 
In timber, cloth manuf. (250 in. to G. of Mexico. 
Suwannee. R. Florida and Georgia. U.8.A., flows 
Suzdal, t. L .S.S.K., on K&mcnka ii., seat of an old 
principality united with Moscow In 14th century, 
f). 7.350. 

Svart Elf. R. Sweden. Hows 102 in. to L. Skagera. 
bve^x, middle t/rr. Sweden, region of lakes und Isld. 
Sveaborg. fort. t. Finland. In Helsingfors harbr. 
Svendborg, spt. c*t. FQnen. Denmark; manuf. 
e ‘Y! L - e,,waj c and tobacco; exports butter, etc., p. 

10.1)51). 

SrtatoL °n Arctic cst.. U.S.S.R., nr. entce. 

White 8. lOncgu and L. Ladoga. 

)l" ^25 m.) flowing l>etweer» L. 
Swabia, former duchy of Germy. on the Rhine, now 
absorbed by Baden. Bavaria, and \\i\rtemberg. 
Swabian Alps, mtiid. of \\ urteinberg. include, 
the Swabian Juni. range betwn. valleys of 
Neckar and Danube. 

Swabia and Neuburg, governmentl. dist. Bavaria. 

Tyrol and Lake Constance, area 
51.934 8Q. in.. p. 635.709; cap. Augsburg. 
Swadlincote, urb. dirt., t. Derbyah.. Eng., nr. 

Burton-on-Trent, p. 20.029. 

8 waft ham. urb. dist., mkt. t. Norfolk. Eng., nr. 
King's Lynn, p. 2,762. 

Swale, li. N.tt. Yorks. Eng., trib. (GO m.) of It. 

I re; alao name of chan, betwn. Isle of Siieppey 
and Kentish malnld.. Eng.. 10 in. long. 110,500. 
Swampicott, cst. vil. nr. Boston. Maw.. U.S.A.. p. 
Swan, R ., W. Australia, IJowh to Indn. Oc. nr. 
Perth. 

8wanage, urb. dist., mkt. f. and wat. pi. on Isle of 
Purbeck. Dorset. Eng., atone quarries, p. GJ270. 
Swansea, co. bor.. fj>t. on Swansea JL. Glamorgan- 
ehlre. Wales; print*, st. of Brit, copper tr. and 
tin-plate manuf.; aL oj many other industries 
connected with coal, iron, etc.; large export; 
p. 104,625. 

Swat, rep ion of Centl. Asia. W. of the Upper Indus, 
N.E. of Peahawur. on the N.W. frontier of India. 
Swatow, treaty port. Kwantung pniv., China, on 
It. Han, great inland and export tr.; export**, 
sugar and tea; p. 86 . 000 . 

Swaziland, intris. co. S. Africa, on S.E. of Trans¬ 
vaal. between Drakensberg and I»bombo 
range*; area about 0.07s sq. in., p. (cst j 133.603. 
Passed under Brit, rule In 1900. 

Sweden, country of N. Europe forming K. (and 
larger) part Scandinavian Penfns.; area 173.035 
*q. in., p. 6.903.702. Mtns. W.. but otli..-nvtse 
flat and cut up by Jt.'n and many L'«. while one- 
fourth of the land Ih forest, Great timber ex¬ 
port, mineral and rnftg. indu^trlea, active agr. 
and dairying. Cap. Stockholm. 
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Sweetwater R., Wyoming T T S 4 i?; m r» 

to the N. Fork of the Platte lC 1/0 E ‘ 

SwelJendam. div. C. of Good Hope. S. Africa, on 
ooas ; area 2.954 *q. m.. 15.809. Cap s t 

on Breede K. (one of the oldest Dutch settle-' 
inents in S.A.I. 140 m. E. of Ca M Town. 

awuly. Loojjh. ann of the Atlantic (25 in lomrl 
coast of Donegal. I.F.S. g ' 

Swindon, mun. bor.. mkt. (. Wilts. Eng . nr Marl- 
Iwrough; gt. rly. wks.. p. 62.40* 

Swmemunde. fort. spt. Pomerania. Pruss.. on Isl of 
Usedom on the Baltic; (he outport of Srettto 

11 350 shU ’ l ' il ‘ fc ' I,1,Jus,r 'w auJ large tr.; p 
SwtoMhead. f. nr. Boston. Ltocolnsh.. Eng., p. 

Swinton and Pendlebury. urb. dist . industrl. f nr 
Mancbester. Lanft, Eng . p. 32.7CI. also urb. 

i iSo^ ur ‘ &heU,dd - W K - v ^ks. 

Switzerland. Repub. Centl. Europe, area 15.990 so. 
in., mainly mtnous., forest-cliid. witli glaciers 
wid snowy sunuiillg. Many 1^.. largest Geneva 
(q.r.). p. 3.880.320. Imlu-tries. pastoral and 
rnftg. (embroidery, clock and watch making, 
silk spinning). Cap. Beni ( 7 . 1 *.). 

Sydenham, S.E. subn. dist. London. Eng . in I>;w*is- 
ham bor. (reshlU.. con talas Crystal Palace); 

P 11 950^°"" /c ’ a ^ Uld# Uinsuhure h. 

Sydney, c cap N.S W.. princip. spt. Australia, on 
shore of 1 ort JacLson B.; many lK*autiful bhlgs. 
and parks, stretchg. S. to BoUny B. ILls 
unjvendty and large commcrcl. and active 
industrii*s; p. (with Mil k>.) 897,010 
Sydney, or S. Sydney. .T/g. Cain.* Breton Ih|.. Nova 
Scotia, p. 22.527; Iron and steel works. 

Sydney Mines, spt. on N. shore of S. Harbour 
Nova Scotia, p. 4.350. 

Sylhet. dwf. Surma \ alley dJw. Assam. India; area 
5,4 lca *k^rdciLS in the Sou them hills; 

l>. 2 .LL 0 .OOO; cap. 8 .. t. on It. Surma; mat 
manuf.. ivory and shell-carring; p. 14.700 
Syra, ul. of the Cyclades. In the-EgeanS. (Greek) 

11 m. long; nxk> ; p. 18.500. Cap. S. (or Her- 
mouiKilis), iM»rt <»f call h^r vessels plying betwn 
tiie Black 8 . and Constantinople, p. 17 . 057 . 
Syracuse, or Siracusa, prov. S.E. Sicily; area 1.433 
so. m.; p. 600.070; cap. S.. c. on isl. of Ortygia. 
j#ir L. cst.; cathe<lrl.; exports olive oil, orangc.s, 
lemons, locusts beans, almonds, wine, etc.; p 
44.094 ; als<> c. on Onond:iga i^ike, U. co.. New 
1 ork. U.S.A.; p. 213.000. 

Syr Darya, or Sir Darla.old govt. Ituss. Turkestan; 

In valley of S. D. or Jaxartcs It. ( 71 *.); area 
105.990 sq. m.. p. 1.2103100. Cap. Tiuhkend. 
Syria, formerly vilayet Asiatic Turkey, stretching 
along E. shore of the Mediterranean and £. to 
the it Euphrates. The prov.. ofllchiily. ex¬ 
cluded Palestine and lA'banon; area (e>t ) 
00.0(8) Hq. III.; P. 3 . 000.000 Cap. Damascus; 
M»t livjrout. Now under French mandate. 
Szabadka. free town of Hungary. 1O0 111 . from 
Budapest. p. 93,000. 

Szarvas, t. on the Koros, Hungary, nr. Oongra i; 

industrl.; p. 25.000. 

Szatlunar-Ncmeth. t. (rnftg.) on It. Szaimis. nr. De- 
I breezin. Hungary; p. 35,000. 

Szawli, t. U.8.8.it.; distilleries and tobacco fac¬ 
tories; p. 22,300. 

Szechuen. (Srr Scchuen.) 

Szegedtn. t. ou it. Thebe. Hungary, 100 m S.E. of 
Budapest; great commcrcl. and Industrl. 
centre, with many flue bldgs, and import. 

1 educational institutions; p. loo.sOO. 

Szekesfchervar, old (. co. Fejer. Hungary; horse- 
breeding and trade; p. 37.500. 

Sziget, cap. co. Marmaros. Hungary, on It. Iza; in 
aaU-miiiing dist.; p. 22 . 240 . 

Szolnok. t. on Jt. iheiss. nr. Budapest. Hungary; 
manuf.; p. 29.360. 

Szombathely. (. in N asvar co., Hungary, nr. Pre.ss- 
bnrg; railway and lndiihtrl. centre; p. 31.000. 
Sztanicslcs, rnftg. t. nr. Z/jtuLxjr. Hungary, p. 
8.040. 


Taal, t. in Luzon. Philippine LhIm.; beautifully situ¬ 
ated In fertile agr. dist.; deva.stiiU.-d by fire 1890; 
V. 33.770. |9 in. long. p. 4.87o! 

Taaslnge. or Thoreenge, isl. Demnark. S. of FQnen. 
9 in. long. p. 4,870. 
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Tabariyet, or Tiberias, t. on L. of same name. 
Tabasco, maritime ri. Mexico, on G. of M.. ad¬ 
joining Guatemala, area 10,374 sq. m.; cacao, 
sugar-cane. tobacco, rubber, pepper, maize, 
and hard-woods; p. 193.675. Cap. San Juan 
Bautista. 

Table Bay, inlet of Atlantic, cat. of C. of Good 
Hope. S. Africa; on it is Cape Town. 

Table Mountain, C. of Good Hope. S. Africa, nr. 

Cape Town, alt. 3,000 ft. 

Tabor, ML (Jebel-el-tur), Palestine. S.E. of Nazar¬ 
eth; reputed scene of Christ’s Transfiguration: 
alt. about 1.800 ft. 

Tabriz, cap, prov. Azerbaijan. Persia; gt. comracl. 
centre, formerly chf. emporium for the trade of 
Persia in the west, much of which is now 
diverted by the railway through the Caucasus* 
p. 200.500. 

Tachira; st. on W. frontier Venezuela, p. 147.076; 
cap. San CristovaL 

Tacna, prov. Chili; industrl.: p. 38.912. 

Tacoma, spt. on Puget Sound. Pierce co., Wash¬ 
ington. U.S.A; called the " City of Destiny." 
large timber and grain tr.; p. 107,800. 

Tawnic, or Taghkanic Mta., range in Vermont and 
Moss., U.S.A., highest peak. 3.872 ft. [10.760. 
Tacunga f. in the Andes. Ecuador, nr. Quito, p. 
Tadcaster, mkt. t. on K. Wharfe. W.IL Yorks, p. 
0.850. 

Tadmor. (See Palmyra.) [Wales. 25 m. long. 
Taf, or Tave, II. Pembroke and Carmarthen. 
Tafl. It. Glamorgan and Brecon. Wales, flows <40 
m.) past Merthyr TydvU to Cardiff. 

Tail lit, prov. Morocco, an oasis of the Sahara. E. of 
Atlas, chf. t. Abuam. [05,750. 

Taganrog, spt. on Sea of Azov. U.S.S.R., p. 
Taguayabon, /. prov. Santa Clara. Cuba, p. 15.800. 
Tagus, R of Spain ami Portugal, fl owr 540 m. to 
Atlantic at Lisbon. [and Society Isis.) 

Tahiti, princ. til. of Society gn>. (See Otaheite 
Taimyr Penins., N. cat. Siberia, terminates with 
Cape Chelyuskin. 

Tain, spt. on Dornoch Firth. Ross and Cromarty, 
Scot].; one of the Wick parly, burglis; p. 2J76. 
Tai-wan. treaty port, cap. Formosa, on S.W. cat.; 

large tr.; p. 70.000. i 

Tai-yuan, c. on Fuen-bo R., China; cap. Shan-Sl 
prov.; Industrl. and commend.; p. 250.000. 
Takamatsu, t. in prov. Sanuki, Japan; gt. com¬ 
merce; p. 48.310. 

Takata, /. In EchJgo prov.. Japan, p. 29.210. 
Takt-i-Sulaiman, highest pk. Sulaluian Mtns. to.r.). 
Taku, {oris at mth. of R. Peiho. China, guanling 
entrance to Tientsin and Pekin; captured by 
Allies in 1000. 

Taiavera, c. on It. Tagus, nr. Toledo. Spain; fine 
?nd squares; ferUle wine-growg. (list.; 
^elhngtons vict., 1800; p. 11,790. 

Talbot, t. on Back Creek, Victoria, 121 m. N.W. 
Melbourne, p. 1.382. 

• 1,1 lmY - T - ImPt, tr. centre; p. 

Talienwan, open B. on E. side of Liaolmur Pen.. 
Manchuria; leased to Russ, (with Port Arthur) 
Prior to the war with Japan, loot. In the naval 
m tns. of winch It figured prominently. 

Talke. or Talk-o’-the-Hlll, industrl. /. nr. New- 
castle. .Staffs. Kini., p. 52.601. 

Talladega, c. Alabama. C.S.A.. In Bold-mining 
<Urt.. collcKe for coloured students: p. 7.000 
c ‘ U.S.A., cap. Ixjon co.. p. 

nuii . IS. to R. Ynlabusha. 

VSA - 1240 

Tamanleh, rff. nr. Suakin. Sudan; battle between 
Mahdistfl and Britlsli. 1884. 

Tamaqun, bor. Schuylkill co.. Penn.. U.S.A ; 

mlnltut ami coal tr.; p. 13.000. 

Tamar, It. Devon and ConiwaU, Eng.. flows 45 m. 

to Plymouth. rg 60 q 

Tama tave, chf. apt. Madagascar. on E. cst.. p 
Tomaulipas. Mexican st. on G. of Mexico. S. of 

cSfoSi "SoS 831 "• m ' : p - 250 “ ra: <w- 

Tambov, old sort. U.S.S.R.. S.E. of Tula and Rya- 

a, »‘ Btock-ralsR.; p. 

3,001,000, cap. T., t. on Isna R.; p. 50,200. 

VnH F ic T!' on < rai ’ ld8 betwn - Lakes 
and ^asl-Jarvi; many textile fac- 

Tiimnna 811 ^ Paper-mills; p. 40.810. 

TangaBay. W cst. Florida. U.S.A. (40 m. Ions); 

factories? p. 6l?0i)8 popl ^ ar cigar 
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Tampic^ R. Mexico (200 m.) flows through Vera 
CTruz at. to G. of Mexico. 

Tampico, nrf. of Mexico, on the Paunco; 9 hl from 
the Gulf of Mexico: p. 85.000. 

Tamwl, fort tn»ty pt N.W. Id. of Formosa; p. 

95,000. Bombarded by the French in 1884 
Tamwnrth, mun. bor. Warwick and Staffs, Eng., on 

i B »5Sw ; .“ c S? : -• ,J “°- - 0 *■« l ‘ M *• 

Tanaro, R N. Italy, trib. (125 m.) of R. Po. 
Tamiuan. t on Luzon Isl Philippine grp.; p. 
14,7o0, also smlr. t. on Leyte Isl., same grp : 
P 10 10°; both industrl. [India; p. ir^oo! 

S522L,*- FaJzabad div.. Oudh. 

Tanfield, urb. disi., Durham, Eng., p. 9J236. 

E. Centri. Afr.. 400 m. long, 
gnest. width 45 m.; area abt 12,700 so. m * 
2,800 ft. above sea; discovd. by Burton and 
Speke In 1868. and since explored by Living- 
stone, Stanley, and others. Kg.v.L 

Tanganyika Territory, formerly German E. Africa 
Tangier, spt. Morocco, on Strait of Gibraltar; 
axled to Eng. in 1602 when Catherine of 
Braganza married Charles II.. but abandoned 
to the Moors 22lyre, later; sin. tr.; p. 50.000 (one-. 
naif Jews and Luroi>ean9). 

Tagore, diri. in S. Kamatfc. Madras. India; a 
Alahratta st. wh. came under BriL rule at begin- 
cent.; area 3.709 sq. m.; grows rice; p. 
-.401,000. Oxp. T., c. on R. Cauvcry, an impt. 
Brahman centre, with gt Dravidian pagoda and 
Bull shrine; p. 60.341. 

Tantah, ton Nile delta. Lower Egypt nr. Cairo; 
noted for.fairs and Moslem religious festivals, 
attended sometimes by 200.000 pilgrims and 
traders; res. p. 74.195. Has mosque and Khe- 
dival palace. 

Tantalam, til. In Gulf of Siam, on E. cst. Malay 
Pemns.; 40 m. long. (New York. 12 m. long. 
Tappan, B. an expansn. of Hudson R., N. of New 
Tapti, R. westn. India; flows 450 m. to Gulf of 
Cambay at Surat from Betul d[st.. Centl. Provs. 
Taquari, R. Brazil. Matto-Grosso prov., trib. (400 
m.) of R. Paraguay. 

Siberia, trib. (200 m.) of R. Irtish; also t 

1{us ?j n ;. 0u R. Irtish; p. 8.910. 
Taradale. t. \ ictnria, nr. Melbourne. p. ((list) 3.000. 
Tara Hill, nr. Navan. co. Meath. I.F.S., alt 607 ft.: 

famous for mass meetings from anc. times. 

Taral, disL Kumnun div.. United Pro\*s.. India 
(now combined with Naini Tal), area 903 sq. 
m., imainly marehy Jungle, p. 211.000; chf. t 
Kasipur. 

Taranaki, pmv. New Zealand. In N. Isl.. area 3.732 
sq. m., p. 02,911; cap. New Plymouth. 

/• J? p , rov ; Lc S cc - on G. of T.. an 
inlet of the Ionian S.; maritime arsenal with 
gt. commercl. and indastrl. interests; strong 
castle; famous for its oyster fisheries; p# 58 , 820 . 
Tarapaca, prov. N. Chile (formerly a part of Peru), 
area 16,689 sq. m., rich in nitrates, p. 100,553, 
cap. Iquique. 

Tarascon, t in Bouchcs-du-Rh5ne prov., France, 
connected by bridges with Beaucaire, on opp. 
bank of R. Rh6uo; old castle, famous festival. 

P. 10.030. 

Tan^tcha, t. in U.S.S.R.. flour mills, p. 12.800. 
larazona, t. in vine-clad intnous. dist. Saragossa 
prov., Spain, on R. Quelles, Gothic cathedral 
ch., p. 8.030. 

Tarbert, spi. vil. on Loch T. (Loch Fyne), csL of 
Argyll., Scot., p. 1.800; also name of sea locks 
i E ;. a ?i d .) on the Kint>*re Penins. and (also E. 
and \V.) on coast of Harris Isl.. In the Outer 
Hebrides. 

Tarbes, t on R. A dour. France, cap. of Hautes- 
1 ranees prov., cathedri, paper and flax fac- 

Tn t r^nSm P ‘fI 7,0<)0 * m t. UndUHtri., P. 9.00a 

Allegheny R., Penn., U.8.A.; 
Taiifa, c-on Gibraltar sL. prov. Cmliz. Spain, fish 

a „ (Franciscan convent. 

J- “ r * Gintra. Bolivia, gd. tr., p. 10.000, 
Tarn, R. France; tnb. (235 m.) of R. Garonne: has 
famous rocky gorge (31 m. long) In Its upper 
course; also name of a prov. of N. France, 
watered by Tam and ILs tributaries, area 2.232 

a®- : r heat ftnd w ^ie; p. 295.588. cap. Albl. 
giass-makg. centre. 

Tarn-et-Garonne, dep. of W. France, area 1,440 sq. 

MonSan ’ lnM * ufa - p ‘ 150 - 550 - cap ’ 

Taraopol, t. n r . Lemhere. Galicia. Ukraine: milliner , 
honey and wax trade: P. 81.070. 
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Tarnow, f. on R. Blala, Galicia, Poland; mftg. 

centre (witli garrison) in agr. (list.; p. 32 . 600 . 
Tarporley, urb. dist.. inkt. f. Chesb.. Eng., p. 2,452. 
Tarragona, coast prov. Spain, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. area 2.505 sq. m.; viueyanis and axrr • 
P. 329,070. Cap. T.. fortfd. spt. at mth. of 
rranooni R.; inanuf., alcohol, liqueurs, choco¬ 
late. etc.; p. 25.200. 

Tarrasa, t. In Barcelona prov.. Spain. In fruit and 
wine-growing dist.. royal college. thriving in¬ 
dustries; p. 16.370. 

Tarrytown, vil. Westchester co.. New York. USA 
on Pappan Sea (Hudson K.); burial place of 
Washington Irving; p. 6.050. 

Tarsus, auc. c. of Asia Minor, nr. Adana, sur¬ 
rounded by orange and citron groves; mined 
Roman temple; p. 25.000. Birthplace of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Tart&ry, or Tatary, region of Central Asia, now 
divided into Chinese or <E.) Turkestan and W. 
Turkestan, or Turkestan proper. 

Tartary, Gulf of, arm (if the Sea of Japan, separa¬ 
ting Snghalien from the Siberian mainland. 
Tashkent, cnp. of the former ltiissn. genl.-governor¬ 
ship of Central Asia, on It. Syr Darya; has 
extensive silk inanuf. and great commerce: p 
161.000. 

Tasman lor Blind) Bay. on N. coast S. 1*1.. New 
Zealand. 

Tasmania (formerly Van Diemen’s Land). Brit. tel. 
S. of Victoria, and a State of the Commonwealth 
of Australia; separated by Bass Strait; area 
20,215 sq. in.; agr. and mining; exports corn, 
wool. gold. tin. etc., p. 216.000. cap. Hobart. 
Tatar Bazardjik, on the Upper Maritza. Bulgaria; 

large trade in rice and silk cocoons; p. 17.670. 
Tatrafured, *j»i in the Tatra Mt us. (highest Car¬ 
pathian group). Hungary, amidst wild scenery; 
pop. summer resort; res. p. 2.500. 

Taubor. It. Wortemberg. trib. (74 in.) of R. Main; 

the Taul)ergriiiid valley is famous for its wines. 
Taung-ngu, dist. Tenasseriin div.. Lower Burma, 
p. 131,000; cap. T., t. on Sittaung K.. p. 17.770. 
Taunton, tnun. bor., f. on R. Tone, Somerset. Eng., 
cap. of co.; old castle, p. 25.177: nl*o c. Bristol 
co.. Mass., U.S.A.; cotton manuf., Iron foundries. 
P. 37.360. 

Taunus, tntn. mngr in Hcsse-Nassau and Hcsse- 
Darmstadt. Genny., betwn. the K. Igihn and the 
R.'h Rhine and Main; highest pk. Grosser Feld- 
berg. 2.890 ft. 

Taupo. /,. (22 m. by 13 in.) in X. Isl.. New Zealand. 
Tauranga, f. on Bay of Plenty, co. Auckland, New 
Zealand; p. 3,100. 

Taurida, or Knm, Crimea Soviet. U.S.S.R. (includg. 

the Crimean peiiim*.); urea 24,540 wj. in. 

Taurus. (5Ve TabrU.) 

Tavasstohuss. gort. Finland; area 8.182 sq. in.. p. 

357.186; cap. T.. t. nr. Als>. 

Tavistock, urb. dint., inkt. f. in valley of R. Tavy. 
nr. Plymouth; tr. in arsenic extracted from 
copper ore. p. 4.45.1. 

Tavoy, dist. in Tenasseriin dlv., Iz>wer Burma, 
betwn. Slam and the Bay of Bengal; rice. p. 
112,000; cap. T\. t. on T. It., p. 16.450. 

Tavrov, f. U.S.S.R., on It. Don. p. 12.570. 

Tavy. It. of Devon. Eng.. tr|l#.(20 in.) of it. Tnnmr. 
Taw, K. Devon. Eng., Iluws (50 in.) from Dartmoor 
to Bldeford B. 

Toy, It. Scotl., Hows 120in. from I/k*I» 'lay Mil m. 
long) In Rerthsli., tit the Firth of T.; the Tay 
Bridge crosses the Firth above Dundee, and Is 
over 2 m. long. 

Tayabas, (. In Luzon. Philippine Isis., on slope of 
extinct volcano Hariajuo; in rice and cocoa-nut 
growg. dint., p. 15,700. I bin regii., p. 7,60(J. 
Taylor, c. Williamson co., Texas. U.S.A., In cot- 
Taylorvllle. t. on South Fork of Sagainon if., 
Illinois, U.S.A., cap. of Christian co., p. 7.500. 
Tayport, t. at mth. of Firth of T., Fifeab., Scotl., 
opp. Brought)' Ferry, p. 3.104. (in Gulf of Obi. 
Taz. It. Siberia (300 in.), Hows to Bay of Tazovsk 
Tchad Lake, (.87/ Child.) 

Tcheofitokov, f. on It. Wartlie. U.S.S.R., p. 20.900. 
Tchernlgov. (See Chernigov.) 

Tchlstopol, t. on it. Kama. U.S.S.R., p. 20.960. 
Tchuguev, f. on the Northern Donets. U.S.S.R 

• nil .. . - A _ _ • • n.w. . r .... 




mil. centre, p. 14.720. 


Ip. 15.020. 
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Teano, f. nr. Capua, prov. Caserta. Italy, cathdl., p. 
Tobbes. t. prov. Kuhlstan. Rendu; gd. hxal tr., p. 
11.470. 

Tecucl, t. on Berlond R., Rumania; fierce battle 
1476; p. 16.120. 
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Teddin^tom urb. dist.. t. on R. Thames. Middlesex 
fcng.; subn. to London; p. (residtl.) 23.362. 
Tedsl. t. nr. lerodant. prov. Sus. Morocco; K d tr • 
TaL’. 1 ^ 73 ') ^ r- Ibetwn. Yorks and Durham! 

Tao.’ p V/ N H ows 170 “•> E - u > N - Sea. 

Tefie. R Brazil, trib. (500 in.) of R. Amazon. 
Tegucigalpa, I. on Choluteca It.. Honduras; cap. of 
the Republic; alt. 3.200 ft. above sea; united I >• 
bridge to Concepcion on opp. bank of R.; uni- 
verslty; p. 40.175. 

Teheran (or Tehran), fertile prov. Persia; can. 
leheran c. (which is also cap. of the Empire-* 
became the res. of the Shah at end of 18th cent. : 
stands 70 in. due S. of the Caspian, at alt* 
3.44, ft.; area, within the bastions 7* sq, m • i, 
over 220 . 000 ; silk, tapestry, and cotton fa-1 
tones; has twelve gates, closed at night. 

Tehri. nat. st. Bundelkhand Agency. Cent I. India* 
"“2.0W «1- V. 322.000; cap. T.. t.. p.’ 

1 J.-jO. 

Tehuacan, f. in Pueblo st., Mexico, p. 10.426. 
Tehuantepec. Isthmus of. separates (;. of Mexico 
fmm the‘Pacific at narrowest pt. (130 in.) of 
Mexico; also t. on the T. R.. nr. the Pacific cst. 
of the isthmus; once an Indian cap.; p. 9,500. 
Teign, It. Devon, Eng., flows (30 in.) to sea at 
lelgnmouth from Dartmoor. 

Teignmouth. urb. did . spt. and mkt. f. nr. Exeter. 

Devon. Eng.; yacht bldg.; p. 10,013. 

Teith, miiI. It. IVrthsh., Scotl., joins R. Forth, nr. 
Stirling. 

Telav. old/, in Transcaucasia. U.S.S.R.; p. 12.330. 
Tel-el-Kebir. vil Ixiwer Egypt, 80 m. from J <- 
mailia; here Wolseley defeated Arab! Pasha in 
1882. (5 3oo 

Tell. c. Indiana. U.S.A., on Ohio K„ Perry co.. i>! 
Teihcherry. f. and spt. Malabar dist.. Madra-s, Brit. 
India; exports oolfec. spices, sandalwood, and 
cocoa-nuts; p. 29.100. 

Temascallepec. t. In Mexico. 06 m. S.W. of the c. of 
Mexico; gd. tr.; p. 11.690. 

Teme, It. on border of Wales and Worcestewh . 

Eng., trib. (70 m.) of R. Severn. (nr. Belgrade. 
Temes, It. Hungary, flowg. (180 in.) to R. Danube. 
Temesvar, f. in Rumania, the most impt. com- 
mere!, and lndastrl. centre; fortress, castle, 
Roman Gath, eathedl.; p. 60,100. 

Temlscamingue. Lake, ( an., c.xtensn. of the Upper 
Ottawa U., betwn. provs. Quebec and Ontario. 

26 in. long. (outlet Madawaska It. 

Temiscouata, Lake. Quebec. Can.. 22 in. long. 
Temnikov, f. in old Tambov govt., U.S.S.R.; 
industrl.; p. 15.750. 

Tempe, romantic vil* lictwn. Mts. Olympics and 
Ossa. Thessaly, Greece. 6 m long. |p. 11.010. 
Tomplo, f. nr. Ozlerl, Sardinia, Italy; corks, etc.; 

P. 11,010. 

Temple, rly. t. In cotton.growg. dint., Bell co.. 

Texas. U.S.A., p. 15.750. (p. 2.830. 

Templemoro. mkt. t on It. Suir. Tipperary. J.F.S., 

To Muka, f. nr. Christchurch, N. Zealand. p. 3,200. 
Temyruk, t. on S. of Azov, N. Caucasia. Russ.; 
once a TurkDh fortress; grain export centre; 
p. 15.130. 

Tenasseriin, dir. Lower Burma, on Siamese border: 
area 36.086 sq. hi., extendg. along cst. If. of 
Bengal; p. 1.150.000; admin, hdqix. Moulineln. 

T. t. Is on cst. ol T. div.. at mth. of R. T. (250 in. 
long). 

Tonbury, mkt. f. an R. Teme, Wonestcrdi., Eng.; 

p. 4.3KO. (uiartheii B.; p. 4,103. 

Tenby, cst. wnt. pi. Pcinbrokesh.. Wale ■, on Car- 
Tenedos, tel. off W. cst. Asia .Minor. 7 * i. long; a 
Turkish p<*oui. In the ,Egenn S.; p. >0. 

Tenerifle, Jarvest of the Canary isles; uica 782 «q. 
in.; p. 10s,/00, Cap. Santa Cruz de Santiago; 
contains lamous extinct vole -quo i*;uk of T.. 
alt. 12.182 ft.; exports wine, fruit, etc. 

Tengri-Nor, L. Til>et. 124 in. N.W. I.haisa, 80 m. 
long. 40 in. wide. 

Teng-Chow. apt. Bliorig 'rung prov.. China; p. (eat.) 
200 . 000 ; alsoc. Fo-KJen prov., China, nr Amoy; 

P. 83.410. 

Tennessee. S. centl. *t. U.S.A.. betwn. Mississippi 

U. and the Appalachian mins., and S. of Ken¬ 
tucky and Virginia, area 41,687 sq. hi.; cotton 
and agr. (chfly. Indian corn); p. 2,536.000. 
Cap. Nashville; cbf. port Memphis. 

Tennessee. /(. the largest and most Impt. branch 
of the f)hlo, fonned by union of the Clinch 
and Holston II.'h from \ Irginia, Hows through 
Tennesat^e Up Paducah. Kentucky, 782 m. from 
aource of Holston K. 
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Tentwden. min. bor.. mkt. f. nr. Rye. Kent. Eng.; 

ch. with famous steeple; p. 3 , 473 . 

Tentertleld, /.Clive co.. N.S.W., nr. Queensland 
border; Kola ana tin mines; p. (dist ) 5 060 
Tepic. terr. Mexico, unshed by Pacific; area 11.279 
sa. m.; tun*. p. 161.000. Cap. T.. t. nr. the port 
of San Blus; p. 16.500. 

TepUtz, or Toplita. uyi/. pi Bohemia. 47 ra. N.W. of 
1 ramie; textile and hardware industries; p. 
*-'7.100. 

Teraino, pror. centl. Italy; area 1.067 so. m • p 
1 41. < ap. T.. on Tan lino Ft.; anc. Jnterum- 
r.ium: cathedl., Roman antiquities; gd. tr.; p. 

Tsrcelra, itl. of tJie Azores. N.W. of St. Michael 
28 m. long; p. 50.000. Cap. Angra. 

Terok. H. of N. liiucasia, U.S.S.R.. Hows (350 m ) 
.Vo l r “f l,|un s -: also Pc>v. watered by same; area 
~3,.»48 s*i. in . malarial; p. 050.000. mainly pen- 

nPf'?U VI | , !r :, V ls- 8 , t ,V ckn ‘ i ’ <inK * *"-■'-■-keeping; 
rr ^M* ; ^ Indiknvkas, silk-worm culture. 

Terim. /. in Hadramaut. S. Arabia; commend. 

Tamili**# P i *' J * K<M - „ Jfeata « lndustrl.; p. 2 * 2 . 0 oo. 
J S *• ^my Ra * Apulia. Italy, nr. Mol- 
xerminl, .</>/. 1 alenno. Sicily; tunny flihg 
macaroni, olive oil. wine, sulphur; p. 35,720 
Tern. //. Shrnpdi., Eng.. tril>. (30 rn.) of R. Severn 
Ternate. sml. i.d. of the Moluccas. Dutch K. Indies;’ 
also spt. on same. p. 3.000; also Dutch resldcy 
nf Malay Arch.. indndK. part* of Celebes. Jilolo 

export 1 F * > arca 135 - 800 m.. nutmeg 

Tcrni, / Perugia. Umbria, Italy, amongst the 
A f *ennInes; Inm and steel works, anus factory; 

!" ra >‘ Su ‘*- P- «e-st.) 8 . 000 . 
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nr. Alicata, Sicily, on S. cat.: p. 


Terranovn, /. 

18.650. 

Tp rre Haute, r. Wabash II.. Vigo co.. In,liana. 

Torr.ii V• L n r V ;i1 a ' 1 ' 1 na V. * f:is I'- 02.500. 

T . r 1- .. • , Knu '."i 1 " r «M. L’.S.A.: In cotton 
and timber dist.; p. 8.850. 3050 

rcrscholhriK. •>'. Holland, at entce. to/mder/^* 
leniel. pr//M. .Spain, in S. Aragon; tfmlnsr forest/ 
roal.b.ds etc . an-a 5.7*20 rn.; p. 255.060.’ 

lo^5(j ’* *’ 011 1 * l,lw,|uIavlar i cathedl.; p. 

Teschon, t, nr Cracow. Sllcda. Czeoho-Slov 
(••rfher cap. Duchy of Teschen: stare printing 
'oirk-*. small-arms factory; p. 21.643. 

Test or Anton. K. Hants, Eng.. liows to head 
"f >outimrnpton Water. ["hire. Hair.; p. 2,237 
TVibury, ur\ ,Ji.it ( n r . i inence^ter. Gloucester- 
Tt tcnhall. ur .. dist, nr. Wolverhampton. Staffs 
Eng.. lndustrl.: p. 5.7 G7. 

Tetuan. <*irn port Moncu. on the Mediterranean 
s. «*f strait of Gibraltar. p. 37.0oo 
Teutoburgcr Wald, mbi. range Genuy.. extends. 
i 1 ?. r,r ' !^naDnlok. It.iiu^vet-. thnauh Wed- 
phalla and Llppc; higher |.f. 1.600 ft. (Tweed 
Teviot. It. Box burgh.. Sent!., trill. (37 m.) of U 
Tewkesbury, mun . 6»r. Gloueestersb.. on R. Avon. 

I .ns/., p. 4,312. 

Texarkana, r. nf Texas and \rkan«a*. PS \ the 
«ltv pacing down inid lie «.f main street; timber 
17.10o’ U " n r< ‘ Jn ‘ : rl " a> ‘- "■•■'rb'hoiw; total j 

Tcvus. m,Ht S W. of the Gulf St.<. U S.A.: area 1 

; -. <*• j. m.; larj/i -r M product;, dist. In i 
th“ vw.rll; p. .*. 6 ., 2.0(»o. ( ip. Austin City 
■f (inlveston. * I 

N Holland: area 83 si. ni.; r. 0.700. i 
’ l ,L lu ' “ta ne of manv r.n>*n! batrl.^ 
r Taxocco. /. . 21 m. K. c f c. of Mexico; 
q. m.; than 2 it. dt-vo; cnntauw no I 

magnlflcent ruin* S. of rr^v. \ on^tan- ' 


chf. j*- 
Te\cl. i 
lias b 
Tczctico, 
area 7 
tivl*. 

T^zzuto. 


Thanet, Isle of. N.E. extrem. Kent. Eng., formed 

r/nm fl ™T aLn - H f D I{ ® tour - contains Margate 
l^te. and Broadstalre. with other wat. 

Tharawaddl, dist. Pegu dly.. Lower Burma N of 

flewT?n D 'th 1 2 in ir H 0rest - w|th expanses of rice 
neios in the cleariiiKs. area 2 851 sn m n 

401.000, chf. vll.. Gyoi.logauk Q ' P< 

Thaso. or Thasos, Lit. formerly of Turkey. In the 

‘7 a ' ! cru{t . h 15 D1 -, “rea 138 so. m. p 
(mainly Greeks) about 10.000; also t. on N cst ’ 

t " Dder thfe Komans. ’ 

Th “^; to' nf rUI H' tCr1lI ‘ , d ‘T Lower Burma, area 

H lom. t T . p. HU55 t0baCC °' P ‘ 365 - 000 - 
Thaxted. /. on R. C heTmer. Essex, Eng. nr Dun- 
»now. P. 2.020. fof lie ifiiSh 

Thaya^//. Lwr. Austria nnd Moravia, trib (130 m ) 

Th ri Pe ™ d,v * Bunna/forSt! 

rK e. and tobacco, an-a 4.750 nq. m , p 250 000 

Hist. iHlqrs.. T. t. on Irrawaddy U./n. 21 Soo* 

Thebes, ruined nnc. cap. Upper Egypt, on i>oth 

hanks of 1{. Nile, site now partly c>ccui>led by 

S Kamak and Luxor; Important nrchre- 

m^ . d ^ 1VOrieS 1,1 * ht- of the Kings 
in ll>_3. also anc. c. Brcotla. t:ree<e. iK'twn 
Kubaan S and Corinthian Gulf, the mod' 

Tlierwlenstadt, royal free and garrison t. dist 
^? hcn ?, la - on ,he H- Kser. in the 

J. ol, rt n r Th ra,ll 7 fr V lf reKn - ; p H - ,m - 

also j. (or rheresienopoli. t. ur. bzegcdln 
Hungary; tnnnuf.; p. 74.000. * 

Therezlna. t. cap, Piauby prov.. Brazil; cotton and 
thread factory; p. 25.0-jo. 

Thormopylfc* nr Fydro, celebrated pats bctvrn. Mt 
.Eta and the sea. N.E. lireece; scene of ntruggle 
befu-n. I erdan-^ ami Spartan*. 480 n.c. 

Thessaly, or Thessalia, noma ref, v c»f Greece, on G. 

V/ rUrl -v*' ( mxn Tur ^ c *>* In accdix?. with 

Jh-rlm Ireaty. 1812; area 2.17S nq in • n 
l.»u.o(K»; cam i ari^a. an anc. N.E. dlv.. Classic 
(•ntee, IhI. N. by Maceilonift. 

l-^m *!'"'? ]**,- N,,rfo!k a,il1 Suffolk. Eng., on 

Thlan Shan or Celestial Mta.. lofty N - fmntler 
< liine^e lurkt^tan; highest pk« -m ono fr 
Thlbaw. N. Shan 8t.. llunna; area 4.524 "o ,i, p 

oIi Nalii Tu”lt. r * t- C< '"' ,n a ' Ul tC0: cht - ‘- T i 
Tldel or Tiel. f on R. Waal. Gelderland. Holland* 
lndustrl.. p O.ibO. fcutleo* manuf.; p. 17 i*»o # 

I Jhlep. f. nr. Clermont. Puy-de-Dome dep. Franco* 
Thirlniore. /.. Cuiidwrland. Eng.. 5 rn. S.E. Kes- 
.1 in long; furnishes part of the water 
-rqdy of Manchester, through a conduit of 00 

Thlrsk, mkt f. N.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 3.430. 

I Thomas Plains, in^t t. Tasmania. 105 m. E N E 
Ea unrest on; p. (did.) 1.250. 

ThormisMlle. c. cap. T.. co. Georgia. T.S.A.; cot- 
ton n ai.; p. 12.000. 

Thomrson, /. on French It.. Connecticut. U.S.A., 

Thorenburg. f. cap. Torda-Aranrrw. nungarr nr 
Mauseiibunr; indu*trl ; p. 13.750. 

0,4 11 Vistula. Poland, p. 30.410. 
Tt v r ” ab> ': on “ Tee l s * n,,tn - tor- t. (op|MN. Stockton) 

». K * *. or V ; htl * lT " u IndusUles and manuf. 
blue and white pottery; P. 21.233. [p 0 120 
, Thornbury, mkt. f. nr. Bristol. (;io»iceder<h Eng ’ 
Thorulull. mftg. ( near IXwsbury U .R Yorta 
! Eng., p. 11.4O0. 

Thornton, urb. ditl . Lancs. Fng., p. 0,170. 

Thousand Islos, L. of the expansion of the St. 

J awTence R. at outfall of L. Ontario. Tho 
idiots nally numl>er 1.500 to 1.800, and are 
partly sit. In New York State and partlv in 

rniV 4 i ?k i ! K ’ Klir J , ? , 2 8 \ of Kamchatka, arc 
called the Ihor^aud 1-dcs by the Japs, to whom 
they Inlong. 

Thraco nr Thracia. anc. name of territory in S E. 
Kur'q e. part of which ban bmi recently added 
to (.n-ecc. Succcjtflvely mider Macedonian, 
i o,nan. Byzantian. ami Turkish rule. l>eiorc 

Thrapstoo. Indudrl. (. nr. N.»rt!iainpton. Eng.; 
Throe Rivers, r. ami porl at cntl. R.'a st. Maurice 
and st. 1-awnnce. <)ul-Ik.-c. Can.; wo,>1 pulp 

i? aM xu ° Ver , - U " 0 V,L oa St. Joseph's 

R- Michigan, l .S.A., p. T.ooO. 


did. and mkt. /. Oxfo 1. Eng.. p 
(trib. ,35 ni.‘ j\ Tliarnc*. 
Buck* and Oxfnrddi. Eng 

Eng..; ri*e.s in the Cnt^woM lliiu’ 
h . and llnirs pa>t Oxford. Reading’ 
nd \/'i \d 


Thame, t nb. 

3,013. 

Thame. 7,\ 

Thames. /:. 

Ghm t ^ter 

Uind.-nr, and l/'mlon t*» the N«>ro (2IO m 
a » Vi K. <>f Ontario, Can . fl»»w* 160 rn. info L st 
< lair; also it. of (^niu'ctlcut. C.s.a.. il.»Wfi ii'i 
\'l k° n .? 1,1 Sound at New Lon«|.»n; al/» 

It-mr. m W / ^ lan l ' ,l,rA ' s ln to Gulf Of 

Th ™ l D “, ,on - ' %ii an '' "'MU- f.n U. Thames 
Kng.. opp. Hamptnri Court. 

Ehana maritime did.. Kunknu div., Tb.mlmr 

K“ ; iu7 , » 1 • I”*, t on Sul-etto CAlk." m! 
rnjin Bombay c.. p. I6,7uu. 
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Throslon, t. nr. Hartlepool. Durham. En#., p. 
4.920. (Rhine, nr. Schalfhausen. 

Thxxx, R. Switzld.; flows 70 ru. N. and W. to R. 

Thurgau, cant. Switzld.; area 381 sq. in., bounded 
by L. of Constance and Baden; p. 135,933. Cap. 
Frauenfeld (q.r.). 

Thuringia, state of Cent. Germany, seated between 
Franconia, the Harz Mtns. and the R.'e Saule 
and Werra, and comprising in great part the 
mtnous. Thuringerwald dist.; area 4.540 so. in., 
p. 1.511.876. 

Thuringian Forest, or Thuringerwald. wild-wooded 
hill range of Centl. Germany. 95 m. long, famous 
for romantic scenery and legends. 

Thurlcs. mkt. /. on R. Suir. Tipperary co., I.F.S.; 
horse fair; p. 4.420. (W. It. Yorks. Eng., p. 2.610. 

Thurlstone, urb. dist., indastrl. t. nr. Barnsley. 

Thurmaston, urb. dist., t. on It. Soar. nr. lA*icester. 
Eng., p. 3.723. (fishery centre. 

Thursday, IsL, Torres Strait. Queensland. i>earl 

Thurso, t. on T. Buy. Caithness; most N. t. on 
Scottish mainland; auc. stronghold of the North¬ 
men; p. A.033. 

Thurstonland, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 
3 M0. (2.510. 

Tlaro, t. nr. Man borough. Queensland, p. (dist.) 

Tiber, R. of Italy, flows <220 in.) from the Apen¬ 
nines to the Mediterranean, passing Rome. 

Tiberias [see Tabariyeh; Tibenas. Sea of, or L. of 
Galilee), Palestine.on R..Ionian. 14 in. by 8 in.; 
surface 755 ft. below sea level. 

Tibet, a lofty land of Centl. Asia, dependey. of 
China, called the " Roof of Die World.*' Its 
lowest plains being 12.000 ft. above sea-level; 
area 463.200 so. in., p. 2.000.000. Very much 
under priestly dominant, ami averse to Western 
incursn.; exports wool. musk, gold, skins, and 
drugs. Cap. Lhassa ( 7 .r.) reaches! by Brit, 
expedition. Aug. 1904, when lr. rights were 
secured In Tibetan territory by treaty between 
the Dalai Lama and Brit. 

Ticino, or Tessin, cant. Switzld.; area 1.087 sq. m.; 
forests, vine yds., and agr.. p. 152.256. Cap. 
Bellinzona. largest t. Lugano; also T., R. of 
Switzld. and Italy, trib. (150 in.) of Po. 

Tickhill, urb. diet., t. nr. Itotherham. W.R. Yorks. 
Eng., p. 1.03. 5. 

Ticonderoga, t. Essex co.. New York. U.S.A.. on 
outlet of L. George to L. Champlain, fortllled 
by French, 1755 (as Carillon); captured by 
British (under Amherst) 1759. p 3830. 

Tideswell, t. nr. Buxton. Peak of Dcrbysh. Eug., 
p. 2.060. 

Tientsin, treaty port prov. Chlb-ll. China, 70 m. S.E. 
Pekin; formerly held on lease by Britain, France, 
and Gcnny.; captured by the Allies, after the 
Boxer rebellion. Juiy 14. 1900; p. 638.629. 

Tiorra del Fuego, arch. In extreme 8. America, sep. 
from Patagonia by 8trait of Magellun, divided 
politically betwn. Chili and Argentina; total 
urea of the 11 large and 20 sin. l*N., 28.185 sq. 
m.. p. (Includg. abt. l.OOO aDirlginal Indians) 
3.000. Odd is obtained In the Argentine 
portn. of King Charles South land, the largest 
1*1. of the areli. 1 university, p. 16 . 600 . 

Tiffin, c. (Hi Sandu-ky H., Seneca co., Ohio, I' S.A., 

Tlfib, region Georgia. Transcaucasia; urea 16,306 
aq. m.; agr., cattle-rcarg.. vineyds., etc., p. 
1,600,000. Cap. 'I*., c. on R. Kur (cup. also of 
CuucasJa), on main route betwn. Puss, and 
Persia; inanuf. silk, cotton. leather goods, 
silver-ware. arms, etc., p. 346,766. 

Tlgr6, *f. of AbynsJiiia. in N.W. basin of the March; 
formerly an Irrdpt. kingdom; cap. Adowu. 

Tlgre, or Tegucha, 1(. Ecuador, trib. (400 in.) of U. 
Amazon. 

Tigris, R. Asiatic Turkey. rising .in rntns. of Ar¬ 
menia and Turkestan, (lowing 1.100 in. to Join 
the Euphrates 40 in. N.W. of Basra. 

Tikari, t. In Ga>a dist., Bengal. India; gd. tr.. p. 
13,110. IlsJilng. Wallen maim/., p. 62 , 808 . 

Tilburg, t. nr. Breda. N. Brabant, Holland; flour- 

Tilbury, urb. dist.. ry. and strnr. $tn. with strong 
fort and extensive d<»eks. N. side of R. Tiiamcs. 
Eng., opp. Gravesend. 20 in. E. of L/mdou, p. 
lCJiiO. 

Tliehurit. par. suhn. to Reading. Berks, Eng. 

Till, R. N. Northumberiand. Eng., trib. (32 m.) of 
H. Tweed. 

Tillicoultry, buryh. CTa/ kmannansh., Seotl.. on R. 
Devon, nr. Alloa; wool factories; p. A.A6J. 

Tilsit, t. on R. Nlemen. nr. MeweJ. E. Prussia; Iron¬ 
work* and machinery manuf.; p. 37.260. 
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t. nr. Christchurch, New Zealand, p. 


In the French 
of R. Niger, or 
a great trade 
Inhabs. under 


Timaru, 

16.800. 

Timbuctoo, or Timbuktu, chief f. 

Sudan. 8 m. N. of the N. I>end 
bonier of the Sahara desert; 
centre; p. 7.000 (had 50.000 
Mandlngan rule). 

Timor, E. isl. of the Malay Arch. (Lesser Sunda 
gTt>up); area 12.581 sq. in., divided between 
Portuguese Timor (7.330 sq. in.. N*. of the Isl.. 
j*ort Dill!) and Dutch Timor (5.131 sq. in.. S. of 
Isl., port Colpang). Exports coffee. sandal¬ 
wood, ponies, etc.; total p. (est.) from 750,000 to 
1.000.000, 

Timor-Laut, or Tenimber. sin. Dutch isl. Qroup in 
Arafura Sea. 260 in. N.E. 'Timor Isl. 

Timor Sea, that part of the Indian Ocean N.W. of 
W. Australia and S. of Timor Isl. (3.020. 

Timperley. sub. Altrincham. Cheshire. Eng., p. 
Tinnevelli. dist. Madras, India, area 5,387 sq. in.; 
rice, colfee. cotton, tobacco; p. 2 . 000 . 000 ; cap. 
T.. t. on Tambrapanil R.. p. 26.2(H). 

Tino. or Tinos. isl. of Greece. one of the Cyclades 
group; area 81 sq. in., p. 12.500. 

Tintagel. til. nr. Launceston, Cornwall. Eng., with 
ruine<l castle, reputed birthplace of King Arthur; 
Tintagel Head is a rocky clilf on the coast. 
Tinto, R. Spain, prov. Huelva, flows (05 in.) to the 
Atlantic; also hills of Lanarksh., Seotl., highest 
Peak 2.300 ft. 

Tipperah, nnt. et. (area 4,086 sq. in., p. 150.000) 
and Brit. did. (area 2.491 sq. in., p. 2.250.000) 
N.E. Bengal. India; rnxl., rice, jute betel- 
nuts. Admin, hdqre. Comllla. 

Tipperary. Inid. co. prov. Munster, I.F.8.; area 
1.659 sq. in., pasture and tillage. P. 150.O00, co. 
t. Clonmel ( 7 .r.>. T„ t. 29 in. S.E. Limerick; 
manuf ; has 6.240 inhabs. 

Tippermuir, or Tibbermore. 5 m. W. of Perth. Scot., 
the scene of the rout of the Covenanters by 
Montrose, Sept. 1st. 164 1. 

Tipton, urb. diet., f. Stafls, Eng., p. 33.792: aL-o 
name of t. in T. co., Didiana, I .S.A., in agr. 
regn.. p. 4.875. 

Tirana, f. nr. Kroyn. Albania; gd. tr.. p. 11.250. 

Tiraspol, t. on It. Dniester. Ukraine; flour iuill.9, 
active tr. with Rumania, p. 29,270. 

Tireh. t. at foot of Mt. Messogls, Asia Minor, coil- 
nevted by rail with Sm> rna. raisins.com,cuttou. 
rice tr., p. 15.700. 

Tirhut, a former diet, of Bengal, but since 1875 has 
been part of the districts of Darbhangah and 
Mu/zalfarpur. 

Tirlemout, /. nr. Brussels. Belgium, on R. Geete; 
eaptd. by Marllx.rough 1705. p. 17.020. 

Tirnovo, fort. f. on R. Jantru, nr. Sistovu; former 
cap. Bulgaria; p. 13,870. 

Tirol, or Tyrol, mountainous region, Austria and 
Italy; betwn. Munich and Verona, the Brennan 
Pass fumlslig. the coiuicctg. way btwn.; the 
'Urol embraces all the highest pks. of the 
Austrian Alps, culminating in the Ortler Spitz 
<7 r >; area of Austrian Tirol 4.790 »q. in.; two- 
lifths forest, p. 306,304; cap. Innsbruck ( 7 . 1 *.), 
inoimtain pasture. vineyds.. silk industries. 

Timputl, or Tripetti. /. In N. Areot dint., Madras, 
India, famous hill temple or pagoda, a pi. of 
Pilgrimage, p. 15,860. 

Tlrupatur, t. Salem dist., Madras Pres., India; 
com me I. centre, p. 1 9 . 000 . 

Tilbury, f. nr. Salisbury. Wilts, Eng . p. 3.020. 

Titchfleld. f. nr. Eareham. Hants. Eng . p. 4.710. 

Titicaca, Lake, lietwn. two ranges of the Andes, on 
l>orderx Bolivia and Peru. 12.645 ft. aU>vo the 
«ca; area 3,200 sq. in., av. width 27 in., gtt. 
length 101 in.; almost cut In two by penin. of 
Copiuabana; nearly TOO ft. deep on E. side, 
shallow \V. and S.; contains numerous Isis., 
largest Titicaca. It is druiued on the southern 
Hide by the Dcsnguadero. 

Titusvllie, c. Crawford co.. Penn., U.S.A., on Oil 
Creek; i»etr*»l regn., p. 8,000. 

Tiumen, (. on R. Tura. W estern Sllieria, U.S.S.R.; 
carpet and leather manuf.. p. 19.120. 

Tiverton, tnun. far. Devon, Eng., 14 in. N. Exeter; 
lace rnntiuf.; p. 0.6/ 1 . 

Tivoli, t in prov. Home. Italy; sulphur bath*, 
freqbl. by 40.000 iiersons lumuidly; p. 12.340. 
The Falls of 'I ever one (Anlo) supply i>ower for 
Uie electrlo lighting of Rome. The famous 
Villa d’Este is nr. TivolJ. 

Tlaxcala, $t. Mexico, a/ljng. Puebla; area 1,531 sq. 
UJ.; agr.; p. 180.000; cap. T., p. 3.050. 
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Tlemcen, t. In Oran dep., Algeria; exports olive oil, 
grain, wool, onyx; p. 43.090. 

Tobago, isf. Brit. W. Indies, and the most southerly 
of (he Windward grp.; discovered by Columbus 
in 1489, and named by him Assumption, and has 
belonged to Britain since 1792. Its present 
name Is supposed to lie derived from the fact 
that the Carib natives were greatly addicted to 
tobacco; area 114 nq. m.; exi>orts sugar, rum. 
coffee, etc.; p. 18.900. nearly all negroes; cap. 
Scarlx>rough on 8. side. 

Tobarra, f. in Albacete prov., Spain; industrl.; p. 
8.130. 

Tobol. R. W. Siberia. U.S.S.R., trib. (500 m.) of 
R. Irtish. 

Tobolsk, ar*<\ W. Siberia. U.8.S.R., extendg. from 
the Arctic Oc. to the Steppes of Seinipalatinsk 
and Akmolinsk; area 539.000 so. in.; grain 
growg., dairying. and cattle raising; p. about 
2.000.000, nearly all i»easantry; cap. T.. t. on 
R. Irtish; fishy., industries ami tr; p. 25.000. 
Tocantins, R. of prow. Para and Goyaz. Brazil; 
flow 1.700 m. through the Pam e*t. to the At¬ 
lantic; navigatn. interrupted by rapids 200 m. 
nlsive Pam. 

Toddington, t. In Bedfordsh.. 5 m. N. of Dunstable. 

P. 2.190. (Calder, W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 12,730. 
Todmorden, nvm. hor. and rnkt. and mfUr. t. on R. 
Togoland, former Germ. prnUrlnratr. W. Afr.. on (;. 
of Guinea. now divided between Britain and 
France; area 33.700 sq. in.; p. 1.500.000, chfly. 
Sudanese negroes; cap. Little Popo; Louie the 
chief port. 

Tokat, t. on R. Yeshll Innak. Rivas vilayet. Asia 
Minor; copper and yellow leather manuf.; 
Armenian massacre 1895; p. 30,500. 

Tokay, mkt. cy. Zemplen, Hungary; vineyard dist.; 
P. 5,570. The imperial Tukay liqueur wines are 
famed for their quality. 

Tokio. (formerly called Yeddo). c. on T^Ie of TTon- 
shiu, at head of B. of Yeddo; cap. of Japanese 
EmpiTv; an Immense comuirrcl. and industrl. 
centre, covenr. an ana of loo sq. m. on both 
hides of R. Sumida, connected by rly. <18 ni.) 
with pt. of Yokohama; wide streets with oma- 
mental trees iMwn. carriage and footway, 
electricMight nc, imperial Palace, and other (hie 
bldgs.; p. 2.171.100. (N.K. coast, p. 73.099. 

Tokushima, large t. of Shikoku. Japan, on the 
Toledo. i n>'\ Spain; area 5,919 sq. in.; mtnoiis.; 
(Ill recently infc'trd by brigands; agr. and vine- 
yds.; also stock raising; p. 444.159; cap. T„ anc. 
c. on R. Gurus; with cathcdl., and many npectLS. 
of Gothic, Moorish. and (’astlliau architecture 
In ifs picturesque narrow streets; and famous 
Alcazar palace citadel; sword-making still 
flourishes; p. 25.350. 

Toledo, c. on Maumee R., Ohio. F.S.A.; gt. rlr. 
and mftg. centre, covering an area of 28! no. ru 
P 295.500. 

Toluna, tv*/. of the \ndes. f olnmbla. alt. is .]43 ft.; 
also st. in impuh. of «'».|ombia, area 10 .UMJ sq. 
in., p. 328.*12; cap. Ihagtic. 

Tolosa, (. pmv. «*f <iulpu:iz<jca, 15 ru. S. of San 
Sebastian. p. h.570. 

Toluca, on>. st. of .Mexico; was an Aztec pueblo at 
the Spanish conquest; p. 31.023. 

Tom. R. Siberia, trib. < 400 m.) «,f k. Obf. 

Tombigboe R.. MBs|*dppl. b .s.A., flows 500 m. S. 
lo form the Mobile. 

Tomelloso. /. fludad Real prov., Spain; wine and 
brandy exports; p. 9 . 300 . 

Toraintoni, 1 i/. of Banffshire, nr. the Avon. 1 100 
ft. alx»ve sea- level Ml from ballmdall.- k. 

Tomsk. r*'j 4 on Western Siljeria, adjng. Glilneso 
frontier, area 333.159 «q. in.; agr. dairying, 
Htoek-rnlsg., fisheries. mining, and manuf.; p. 
aU)Ut M.ono.fum; ,ap. T. c. on Tmn II. and a 
branch of l runs-Silurian rlv.; university, cat he- 
<lr;il and many thru lug industrl*-*; p. 72.250. 
Tonawanda, industrl. ril. on Niagara JL. Ene co.; 

.. E.S.A.. p. 12.950. 

Tc-nbrtdge. urb. did. on K. Medwav, Kent. Eng ; 
nr. Tunbridge Wtlis. and 27 111 . S.E. of London, 

P. 16,332. 

Tongking. (.*?/•* Tonquin.) 

Tongres. cpisc-opal, c. of Belgium, pmv. I.imbunr. 

12 in N. of Liege; there is a mineral spring near 
mentioned by Pliny. 

Tonk. nut. «f. Kajputann Agency. Tndia. In six 
M’parafe j*ortii*.; total ana 2.5U9 sq. in p 

Tonk. e nr. the Ikuuw H.. Wiled 
^Itii mud forts, p. 39.210. 
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Tonneln*, I. on R. Garonne, Lofc-et-Garonne den., 
France: Industrl.; p. 8.560. 

Tonquin. Tongldiig. or Tonkin, N. ptot. of Annam: 
ceded to France In 1884; area 40.530 «q. m . p 
(est.) 6.500.000. Hai phong Is the French mJl. 
and admin, pt.; Hanoi, on the Song Ka. or Red 
R.. the largest t. 

Tonsberg, f (fort.) on B. nr. entrance to Christiania 
iriord. Norway; hdqra. of sealing and whaling 
fleet, oil mills; p. 8.930. 

To ?^ budl S ?*\ r ^ 9 j? 9.W. Mysore, and flows 
400 m. N.E. to the Klstnah, telow Karnul. 
Toowomba, t In Aubigny co.. Queensland; centre 
°* l ,a ^b»ral dist.. Darling Downs; wine manuf.; 
p. -4,..00. 

Topeka, c on Kansas R., Shawnee co., Kansas. 

LLS.A.; rmur milling; large tr.; p. 95.500. 

Toplitz. or Teplitz (q.rj. Bohemian Spa. 

To|«ham. mkt. t. Devon, on the Eve. 4 in. S.S.E. of 
Exeter, p. 3.970. 

Torcello. Ul (with anc. Byzantine cathe<U.) on 
lrur«*<iri nr. \ enice, Italy. 

Torda, old f. nr. R. Aranyoq, S.E. Kolo^war. Hun- 
gary; salt-mines and baths; p. 12.590. 

Torvau. t. on K Elh©, ITu^n. Saxony; Piyal stud- 
fann of Graditz in vicinity; (». 12.350 
Tormes, R. of Spain, trib. (150 m.) of R. Douro; 
POKses Salamanca. 

Toraca, R. Igipland. flows (230 m.) betwn. Swwlen 
ami Russ, to the (i. «if Bothnia. 

Toro, old t. Zamora prwv., Spain, on R. Douro; 

cathedl., convents, palaces; p. 8 . 520 . 
TdrbkazentmiWoa, mkt. t. on Alfold plain, co. 
JAsz-Nogy-Kun-Szolnok, Hungary; agr. dlst.; 
p. 23,100. 

Toronto, cap. Ontario prov.. Pan., on B. of T., 
Lake O ; sp34‘ious harbr., universltv. extenslvo 
tr.. and manuf.; exports grain, timber, cattle, 
etc.;^ fine parliament bldgs., parks, etc.; p. 
379,538. 

Torpoint. urb. diet., Cornwall. Fne.. p. 3,07.5. 

Torquay, mint, t^r., u*it. /./. on Tor Bay. Devon. 
Eng.; p. 16,163. 

Torre del Grecco. f. on B. of Naples. Italy, at foot of 
ML icsuvhLs; lava quarries, shlpbldg. yards, 
coni Ashy.; p. 25.050. 

Torre delT Annunziaia. t. on E. side. B. of Naples, 
at >*. foot of Mt. \ esuvius; royal anas factory, 
macaroni manuf., silkwxtrm-breeflg.; p. 27.370. 

Torredonjlmeno, t. on R. Salado de Porcuna, prov. 
Jaen.Sj.aln; wine, wheat, fruit; p. 11.450. 

Torres Novas, t. Santarvm dlst. # Portugal; Jute, 
cotton and pajK-r factories; |». 11.920. 

Torrens L., 90 m. N. «.f Sj^ucers 1 lulf. S. Australia, 
named after Sir R. R. Torrens; it measures 130 
by 20 m.. and varies from the condition of a 
brackish lake to that of a tract of salt marsh. 

Torres Stnut. betwn. Caj*e York. <)ueensland, and 
New Guinea. 90 in. wide, dangerous navigation. 

Torres Vedras. t. nr. Lislsm. Portugal; hot sulphur 
Iwiths; here were the famous fortifications— 

" the lines of Torres Vedras "—constructed by 
W ellington in 1810; j». 0,920. 

Torreviega, >/*f. A Meant i prov., on S. cst. of Spain; 
salt-beds, fisheries, etc.; 1 *. 8 , 220 . 

Torrldge, R. Devon. Eng., trib. (37 in.) of R. Taw. 

Tomngton. Great, t. on R. Torridge. nr. Bftleford. 
IX*von. Eng.; silk-glove Industry; r». 2,013’, also 
t. on Naugatuck R., Litchfield co., Connecticut. 
I’.S.A.; manuf.; |». 20.900. 

Tortola, one of the Virgin Isis..’Brit. \V. Indies. 

12 m. long. 4 in. wide. i». 0.120. 

Tortona, t. nr. Ah-»sjin«Iria. N. Italy, the Roman 
Dcrtona. cathedral, p. 15.79fk 

Tortosa. fort. t. «»n R. Ebro, 'iSirragona prov., 
Bpain, wine. oil. and fruit, p. 24.770. 

Tortugas, ten small DMs off Florida, at the en¬ 
trance of the Gulf of Mexico, 120 m. W.S.W. of 
C. Sable. 

Tory Island, id. 2* m. long. 9 rn. off the N.W. cst. 
of Umck'ftl. N. Ireland; it has a lighthouse and a 
signalling station ojiinected with Londonderry. 

Totnna. t. on R. Sungonera, Murcia prov., Spain, 
wheat, olives, oranges, p. 11,900. 

Totnes, mun. ^>r. c*n K. Dart. Devon. Eng., origin¬ 
ally walled, two gates remain, p. 4,323. 

Totonicapan, t. on high plateau of Guatemala, 
amidst luxuriant gardens, hot mini, spring*. 

I*. 42.000, mainly Quiche Indians, skilled lu 
fund lure, rndtery, and musical Inst, manuf. 

Tottenham, urb. (list., S. London, co. Middlesex. 
Eng., p. 137,743, industrial and resident!. 

Tottlngton, urb. dwf., Lancs, Eng. # p. 6,332. 
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Tool, t. nr. Nancy, dep. Meurthe-et-Moselle. 
France, embrojdy., pottery works, artillery 
park, amid fortfd. hills, p. 9.750. 

Toulon, )t. c. and naval station on Me<litern\ncan. 
dep. Var. France, arsenal, tine buildings. ship- 
bldg., lace-mkg., wine-grg.. fisheries. p. 106.331. 

Toulouse, t. on K. Garonne, dep. naute-Garonne. 
France, imposing bldgs. and monuments, 
museums, university, learned societies, cathe¬ 
dral, suffered in the Huguenot wars, last battle 
of Peninsular campaign fought here. p. 175.434, 

Toung-ngu, t. in Burma, 170 m. N.E. of Rangoon. 
P. 22.020. 

Touralne, former pror. France, now divided into 
Indre-et-Loire, and part of Vienne deps. 

Tourcoing, t. nr. Lille, dep. Non!. France, flourish- 
ing textile industries, p. 78.600. 

Tournal, f. on R. Scheldt, nr. Moris, prov. Hainault, 
Belgium, carpet inftg.. p. 35,542. 

Tours, t. on R.’b J/)ire and Cher. dep. Indre-et- 
I»ire, France, splendid Gothic cathedl., silk 
cloth, carpet and i>ottery inftg., p. 75.096. 

Towcester, mkt. t. North ants. Eng., on It. Tove. p. 

2.910. 

Tower Hamlets, dist. Middlesex co., Eng., in E. 
I»ndon. industrl. and residtl., contains the 
Tower of London. 

Tow Law, urb. dist.. nr. Durham, Eng., p. 3,550. 

Townsville, gpt. on Cleveland Bay. Quecrialand. p. 
24.000. (p. (dist.) 4.330. 

Towong, t. on Murray R., Victoria. pastoral dlst.. 

Towton, nil. 3 m. S. of Tadcaxter, NV.R. Yorks, was 
the scene of a famous battle in 1401. when the 
Lancastrians were defeated. (then B. 

Towy, R. S. Wales, flows 05 m. S.W. to Cannar- 

Towyn, urb . dist.. mkt. t. and wot. pi. Mcri<mcth*h. 
Wales, p. 3.603. iih>o 1. Eng. 

Toxteth Park, twnshp. within parly. lx»r.. Liver- 

Toyama, t. on the W. coast of Japan, p. 73.032. 

Trafalgar, Cape, on S.W. cst. Andalusia. Spain, 
between Cadiz and Gibraltar; In the bay 
Nelson's crowning victory was gained. Oct. 2. 
1805, CMwting the gallant admiral his life. 

Tralee, cst. f. co. Kerry, I.F.S., on R. i>ee. p. 9.840. 

Tramore, mkt. t. co. Waterford. I.F.S., p. 2.030. 

Tranent, buryh.. co. Haddington. Scotl.. in colly, 
dlst., p. 0 . 002 . 

TranJ, Italian apt. t. on the Adriatic. Branl prov., 
i£8 in. N.W. of Bari; has a famous 12th century 
cathedral, p. 25.620. (iinpt. inissii. stn.. p. 6.320. 

Tranquebar, gpt. Tanjore dlst., Madras. India. 

Transbaikalia, old proc. of Siberia. U.S.S.Jt.. E. of 
Igike Baikal and adjoing. Chinese Mongolia, area 
236.808 sq. m.; agr. with gnr.it mini, wealth. 
P. 840.000; traversed by the Yablonoi Mtns. and 
the Kil>erian rly.. cap. Chita. 

Trana-Casphin Territory, E. of the Caspian. N. of 
Ferula and reachg. to Afghanistan. 

Trans-Caucasia. Soviet of, part (S.E.) U.S.S.R. 
(See Tlflls and Oeorgla.) 

Transkel Territory, C. of G<iod Hope, lies between 
the Great Kel R., and Natal; area 2.501 sq. in.. 
t>. 197,911, of whom some 2.27H are EurojK-aiH. 

Trarisleithonia, those countries of ilungary lying 
beyond the R. Leytlia. which forms the E. bdy. 
of L/jwer Austria. 

Transvaal, The. provinrr of the Cnlon of S. Africa, 
area 110.420 sq. in., p. 2.085.837. abt. 270.000 of 
whom are white*, mostly British and Boers; 
agr.. with conxldble. mini, wealth; cap. Pretoria. 

Transylvania, formerly a prov. of Ilungary. now 
included in Rumania; surrounded and traverses! 
by the Carpathians, area 22,312 sq. in., p. 

^J-,678,307. (salt. wine, anti llsli. p. 60,779. 

Trapani, fort. tpt. Sicily, Italy, on W cat., exixirts 

Trappe, La, a narrow ru/bq/ in the dep. of Orue. 
famous for ILm 12 th century CMcrdan abb-y. 

Tras-os-Montes, or Traz-os-Montes, proc. N.E. 
Portugal, area 4.163 aq. in., p. 410.000. and con¬ 
taining the dlst*. of Bniganza and Villa Real. 

Trau. gpt. Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, nr. Spalato. 
ruined Venetian fort. p. 17.720. 

Traun. It. of Upper Austria, trib. <100 in.) of R. 
Danulx;. expands In the Sal/kammergut. nr. 
Gmunden, Into the pictures'!ue lake known as 
the Traun See. 8 m. by 2 in. 

Trautenau, t. near KonlggnUz. Bohemia. at loot 
of the Klesciigeblrge. on frontier of Prussri. 
HUcsla. manuf., p. 15,450. 

Travanoore. nat. §(.. H. India. In connection with 
Madras; area 7,129 nq. in.; exi*>rts c<icoa-iiiJt*. 
timber. Hpicex. coffee. tea. etc.; p. 4,005,949. 
Cap. Trivandrum. 
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Traverse Lake (20 m. long), betwn. Minnesota and 
Dakota. U.S.A. 

Traverse City, lake port of Michigan. U.S.A.. on 
Grand Travers Bay; timber industries and tr.; 
P. 12,750. 

Trawden, urb. dud., nr. Colne. Lancash.. Eng., p. 

2.516. 

Trebbi*. a southern trib. of the Po, and the scene of 
the defeat of the Romans by Hannibal. 218 n.C. 

Trebizond, pror. Annenia. on S. cst. Black Sea; 
area 16.671 sq. in., mountainous and afforested, 
with much fertile land and consld. mini, wealth; 
1.265.000. Cap. T.. t. on Black Sea. mil. stn.. 
large tr. and active industries, the anc. Tnu>ezus. 
defended by citadel and forts; p. 55.000; Armen¬ 
ian massacre. 1895. 

Tredegar, urb. dist.. mkt. and mining/. Monmouth¬ 
shire. Eng., on R. Sirhowy, p. 23.105. 

Tregaron, t. of Cardiganshire. 10 m. N.E. of Lam¬ 
peter; p. 2.950. 

Treinta y Tres. a d*p. of Uruguay, deriving Its 
name from the thirty-three (Treinta y tres) 
patriots who revolted against the Brazilian 
govt, in 1825; area 3.682 sq. in.; p. 57.000. 

Tremadoc. rd. in Carnarvonshire, 1* m. W.N.W. of 
Portmadoc. 

Trent, It. Eng.. rise* in N. Staffs and flows (17() in.) 
through Derbysh., Notts, and Lirieolrish. to 
Join the Ouse in fonning the cst. of the llumt>er: 
also small R. Dorset. Eng. (alternatively called 
the Piddle), flows 20 ill. to Poole iiarbr.; also 
R. of Ontario. Canada, flows loo in. to B. of 
Ounftc; also c. of the Tyrol, on R. Adige: ex¬ 
tensive fortification*. silk manuf.. sausages and 
comestibles, cathedl. and noted eh. of St. 
Maggiorc. in which met the famous Council of 
T., 1545-63; p. 25.250. (R. Trent, p. 8.920. 

Trenthain. ;*ir. and Industrl. dist. Staffs. Eng., on 

Trenton, c. on Delaware It.. Mercer co.. New 
Jersey. U.S.A., cap. of the st ; ironworks, 
lottery. rublier. and other manuf.; p. 123,500. 
Alsoc. on Grand R . Missouri. U.S.A.; tr. centre 
In farm region; p. 7.0(H). Also t. on R. Trent, 
co. Hastings, Ontario. Canada; p. 4,500. 

Trtport, Le, *pt. nr. Dieppe, dep. Seine-Inferleure, 
France; sea bathing resort, fishy, Ind.; p. 5,270. 

Troves, anc. c. Rhine prov., Pros*., on R. Moselle; 
cathedl. (containing the Holy Coat said to have 
been worn by Christ), many Roman antiquities; 
p. 46.000. 

Trevlglio. f. nr. Bergamo. Lombardy, Italy; silk 
manuf ; p. 10.520. 

Treviso, f. in Vcnetia. Italy, on plain l>etwn. the 
Alps and (I. of Venice; I m nil hurtled by Austrians, 
1*4*. Ironworks and majolica ware; p. 43.597. 

Triabuna, /. nr. Hobart. E cst. Tasmania, p. (dlst.) 
3.930. 

Tnchinopoly, did. Madras. India; area 3.631 sq. rn.; 
millet, rice, cotton, tobacco; p. 1.145.000; cap. 
T.. t. on R. Cau\cry; cigars from the Dindigul 
tobacco Held, goldsmiths’ work, pith noddling; 
p. 119,521. 

Trieste, t. on the Adriatic, spt. of Italy; shlpbUlg. 
and extensive commerce; cathedral, castle, 
Roman antiquities; man) manuf ; p. 229.510. 

Trllall. f on R. .Save. Styria. Austria; lignite wks.; 

p. 12.020. 

Trlkkalii (the anc Trlkab /. In Thessaly. Greece, nr. 
Lirlxsa; many mosques; grain tr.; p. 18,947. 

Trim. f. on R. Boyne, co. t. Meath. I.E.S .p. 1.560. 

Trincomall, f. and naval gin. N.E. cst. Ceylon; 
grand Iiarbr.; garrison Bril, artillery ami In¬ 
fantry; tobacco, rice, palms; p. 29,500. 

Trtngano. ft. Malay Peiilii., on G. of .Slam. p. 
30.000; also t. cap. of M., p. 16,020. 

Trinidad, ist. Crown Oil. Brit. \V. indies; area 
1.863 sq. m ; sugar and cacao growg.; also 
coffee. tobacco, bananas, oranges, and ruhlier; 
I». 400.000; cap. Port of Spain o;.r.>; also un- 
Inhalilted volcanic Isl. S. Atlantic. 680 in. K. of 
Brazil, also t. nr. H. cst. Cuba. 3 in. from 
('asllda port; exports honey; P 12.750; also c. 
on the Purgatory B., Colorado. U.S.A.; rly. 
wks. In colly dlst.; I». 11.750, Kialveston B. 

Trinity, It.. Texas. U.S.A.; flows (500 in.) to 

Tripoli, up to 1912 u Turkish ritoyd. hut since then 
an Italian colony of N. Africa, extendg. from the 
Sahara Desert to the Mediterranean lx;tween 
Egypt on the K. and 'i'urils on the \V.; It In¬ 
cludes the district* of 1 ripolitania and Cyreliaicu. 
and is now known as l.lhlu Itallana or Italian 
Africa: area abt. 406.000 sq. m.; p. (est.) 
l.OOO.tJOO; exports wools, skins, ulfa gnibd. 
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SOS 


ivory, feathers, etc.; cat. formerly notorious 
seat of Barbary pirates; cap. T., apt. 300 m. 8. 
of Sicily; mftg. carpets, morocco leather, etc.; 
p. 73,000. 

Tripoli tza, f. nr. Argos, on the Morea, Greece, cap. 
of Arcadia, p. 10.730. 

Tristan da Cunha, iel. group (3) in S. Atlantic. 
1.500 m. S.W- of St. Helena; annexed by 
Britain 1810; p. 217. 

Trivandrum, t. in Southern India, cap. sfc. Travan- 
core wood-carving; p. 28.650. 

Trcezen, t. in Argolis in ancient Greece, subject 
first to Argos, later to Sparta, and, from 409 
to 445 b.c., to Athens. 

Trois Rivieres, c. Quebec. Can. (See Three Rivers.) 
Troitsk, t. U.S.S.R.. p. (industrl.) 6,920; aLso in 
Orenburg. \V. Siberia; large trade; p. 10.340. 
Tromso, spt. on sm. isl. of T. in T. Sound. Finmark, 
Norway; seal and walrus fishing and trade: d 
7,230. 

Trondhjem, $vt. on W. coast Norway. 8. side T. 
hjora; exports timber and wood-pulp, butter, 
fljb. copper; contains ana cathedral, burial 
Place of early Norwegian kings, and place of 
coronation of recent sovereigns; p. 54.520 
Troon, spt. and wat. pi. Ayrsh.. Scot!; good har¬ 
bour and graving docks; p. 6.640. 

Troppau, fortfd. t. on R. Oppa. close to Prussian 
frontier, cap. Silesia, Czecho-Slov.; hat and jute 
manuf.; p. 30.100. 

Trossachs, romantic min. defile of Perthsh. High¬ 
lands, nr. Callender, Scotl., tourist centre for 
l>eautiful loch (list. 

Trouville-sur-Mer, i cat. pi at mouth of R. Touques 
L n tlje C’Jilvados dep., France; boat¬ 
building, fisheries. etc.; p. 7.200. 

Trowbridge, urb. dint., mkt t. nr. Bath. Wilts, 
Lng.; cloth works; p. 12 . 011 . 

Troy, anc. c. of the Troad. Asia Minor, famous in 
classic Grecian legends as the cap. of Priam: 
iaentined by some as the modem Hissarlik, 
and by others as Uunarbashi. Also c. at the 
moiitli of Mohawk It., on the Hudson. New 
i ork. U.S.A.; great shirt rnftg. centre; p. 72.750 
Also c. on the Miami R.. Ohio. U.S.A., p. 8.850. 
Troyes, e on It. Seine. Aube dep., France; former 
cap. Champagne; magnif. cathedral, hosiery 
manuf.; p. 55.215. * W 

Tmjillo, old t. in prov. Cacercs. Spain; wheat, wine 
1 ^• Phosphorite, timber, Roman remains, p. 

Truro, mwn. bor.. at conflu. R.*b Kenwjm and Alien, 
tormjall. Lng., nr. Falmouth; catheiU. (com¬ 
pleted 1887). tin-smelting. Jam works, p. 11.074 ; 
also t. on the Salmon it.. Nova Scotia, nr. hd. 
of Cobequld Bay; p. 6.214. 

Tsaritsln, fortf»i. /. on It. Volga. U.S.3.R.; gt. 

transit tr. by river and rail; p. 48,700. 
Tsarskoe-Selo. t. nr. Leningrad, U.S.S.R.; two 
splendid palaces, p. 16,230. 

Tsi-Nan, a c. of China, on the left bank of the 
-la hdn R„ ioo ra . from the Gulf of Pe-chl-U 
with manuffl. of gla&s and silk; p. 245 . 000 . 
isltsihar, t. of Manchuria, on the Vladivostok 
portion of the Trans-Siberian Ry„ 250 m. S.W. 
of Algun. p. 30.000. 

Tsuruga, t. on \V. hide Isl. nonshlu, Japan. p 

wl.UaO. r»>« gQQ 

f *r° f Jnpan * 7° m - N E - of Nilwta. v. 
Tsu-shlmn. Japanese td. between Corea and the 

202 tQ - “ • P - 41 - 000 - CW - l - 

V£!, f , c °GiUwnj\I.F.S.: Roman Catholic 
and 1 rotentant cathedls., p. 'j.Dno. 

Tuamotu. coral orch. in j>. Puciflc, part of French 
dcpendcr. Tahiti; nr.n of K rp. 330 so in p 
8.S28: lid. harhr. at Fakaruva. 

Tubingen, t. on It. Neckar. Wnrtcinberg. Germ.; 
nat. university; Printing works, factories, dye- 
works; p. 30.4S1. ’ 

TubuaJ, or Austral Isis., grp. in S. Pacific, belong, 
lng to r ranee since 1691. p. 2.550; their chief 
products are oranges, bananas, cotton, sugar 
and tobacco. ’ 

c : on Sant* Cruz R.. Arizona. F.S.A.; In 
gold. siUcr. and copper mining regn.. p. 32 . 510 ; 
j\as founded in 1500 by a Jesuit mission and 

_ se awisss- d - iii - <Kx> - “»■ t - «•« 
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Sydney 11 *' “** fannE- disL N - 3 - w - 200 m. S.W, 

Tngel^ R. Natal and Zululand. a Air., Qowb 200 
m. S.K. to sea. 

ooti. of U.8.S.R.. 8. of Moscow; area 
ll,9o4 eq m., grain-growing, pasturage, 
stock-keeping, p 1,780.000. Cap. T., ton 
both banks B. Upn; gun factory, sugar nun* , 
and many amir, industries, p. 129.700. 

T ^& re ’ f n T - co " 0aliforn ^. U.S.A^ 23 m long. 
22 m. wide. 

Tulcea, I. on R. Danube. Rumania; fish, grain and 
wool tr.; p. 10.270. 

Tulchin. t. In Ukraine; flour and grain tr.; military 
depot; p. 22.120. * 

Tuidja, t . in the Dobrudja, Rumania, nr. Galatz* 
good tr.; p. 19.120. * 

Tuilamore, mkt. t. King's co., I.F.S., on Grand 
Canal, nr. Portarliugton; p. 6.050. 

TuUe, f. cap. Convze dep., France; naU. smL-arms 
factory; p. 18.730. 

t. nr. Albury, co. Selwyn, N.S.W., 

Turamel, R. Perthsh.. ScoU.; flows 29 m. to R, 
Tay. through Loch Tummel. 

Tunbridge Wells, mun . bor.. mkt. t. and fash. laid, 
wat pi., Kent. Lng.. on border of Sussex. 5 m. 
S. of Tonbridge t. and rly. Jnctn. The chaly¬ 
beate waters here date from 1606. when they 
were discovered by Lord North; p. 35.307. 
Tundja. R Roumella. trib. (150 m.) of IL Maritza. 
Tungabhadra, R. 8. India, the jnctn. of R.'a Tungra 
and Bhadra. forms N. boundary of Madras, trib 
(400 m.) of R. Kistna. 

Tunguska, a trib. of the Yenisei, In Siberia. 

Tunis, one of the Barbary states N. Afr.; now a 
French regency; area (without the Sahara dista. 
properly allotted to Algeria) 60.000 sq. m.. p. 
1.953.000; agr.. stock-rearing, mineral and 
Phosphate working, silk and carpet weaving, 
potter}' manuf.. Ashy. (Including sponges); 
also fruit and flower growing, and perfuiue 
distillation. Chief t. T.. spt. on bay off G. of T.; 
bazaars, palace of the Bey; many industries. . 
much tr.; p. 170.381. The ruins of ana Car¬ 
thage are to the N.E. 

Tons tall, industrl. i. nr. Newcastle. Staffs. Eng., 
collieries, potteries, and irouwks.; p. included 
ln Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Turfan, a c. in Eastern Turkestan, on the southern 
side of the Tian-Shan Mtns.; p. 32.000. 

Turgai, U.S.S.R., N. of S. of Aral, area 176.219 
sq. in ; agr. and cattle breeding; p. 500.000 
(largely nomadic Kirghiz); cap. T.. t. on caravan 
road from Tashkent to Orek. p. 2.500. 

Turin, c. N. Italy, on R.'s Poand Dora; former cap. 
Piedmont and Sardinian sts.; has cathedl., 
university, royal palace and castle, and Palazzo 
Cnrignano; thrivg. and varied manufs. and 
extens. tr.; p. 451.992. 

Turkestan. orHazret, t. in the old Russn. Turkestan 
prov. Syr Darya, on high rd. from Tashkent to 
Orenburg; p. 13.250. 

Turkestan, E., or Chinese, dependency of Chinese 
Kjiip. in Centl. Asia, included officially in 
Chinese prov. Sln-Kiang. sep. from W. or Russn. 
Turkestan by Pamir plateau; area 431.800 sq. 
in., largely desert; p. 1 . 200 . 000 ; exports rugs 
and carpets, etc. 

Turkestan, W., or Russian Turkestan, a former 
aovt.-ocnl. of Asiatic Russ., area 419.219sq. m.. P. 

/ . 200 . 000 ; agr. stock-kpg., and various mftg. 
industries; cap. Tashkent (q.r.). 

Turkey, iu addition to Asiatic Turkey, formerly 
comprised large territory In Europe; the latter 
was reduced to the City of Constantinople and a 
narrow atrip of country around it. Large por- 
tions of the Euroj»enn territory were lost In the 
war with the Balkan States In 1912-13. part 
beirur ceded to Greece and Serbia, and part to 
the formation of the now st3te of Albania. Asa 
consequence of the Great War. much of the re¬ 
maining European territory was given to Greece; 
that 1 ower has had to restore a portion of Thrace. 

# n reduced, all the south-west 

of the Bagdad Railway becoming Arab territory, 
Mosul being placed with Bagdad within the 
British sphere. Turkey in Aida is also shorn of 
its Armenian territory, which is to become an 
Independent state. The new capital is Angora 
in Asia Minor. 

Turk’s Isis., Brit. orp. Jn 8. of the Bahamas, sub¬ 
ject to Jamaica (a.a). ^ 
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Turnberry, a ruined castle on the coast of Ayrshire. 
0 m. N. of Girvan. Supposed to be the birth¬ 
place of Robert Bruce. There Ls a lighthouse 
within the ruins. 

Torohain Green, S.W. sub. London, in Middlesex 
oo.. Eng. [playing-card manuf.; p. 22.100 
Turnhout, l. nr. Antwerp. Belgium; lace-making! 
Timm Magurele, t. nr. the R. Danul>e. Teleonnan 
alst.. Rumania, almost opp. Nicopoli. Bulgaria* 
grain tr.; p. 9.250. 

Turnu Severin, I bdow tlie Iron Gate cataract* 
of R. Danube. Mekedinti dist., Rumania; nr. are 
remains of Trajan’s bridge, built a.d. 103; pig 
and cattle tr.; p. 20 . 000 . 

TU p ri ?^ ry/4 nr * R ' Deveron * Aberdeensh., Scotl.; 

Turion ur*6. dist. nr. Bolton. S.E. Lancs.. Engl.; 
industrl.; p. 11,347. 

Tuscaloosa, t. on Black Warrior R., Alabama. 

U.S.A.; st. university; p. 20.075. 

Tuscany, comjxirtiuiento and former grand duchy. 
Italy; area 9.304 eq. m.; p. 2.787.705. Includes 
provs. Arezzo. Florence. Mchorn. Siena. 
Grofioeto, Lucca. Pisa, and Massa and Carrara 
which see. 

Tuskegee, /. In cotton regn.. Macon co., Alabama. 
U.S.A.; noted for educatnl. ilist it ns.. includg. 
college for coloured students; p. 3.320. 

Tutbury, mkt. 1. on R. Dove. Staffs.. Kng.; p. 2.520. 
Iicre are the ruin* of a pre-Norman castle, 
wherein Mary Queen of Scots was twice Ini- 
Prisoned. 

Tuticorin, spt. Madras. TinncvcIU dist . India; ex- 

•^902? ^ ^ c> * ou * con<b lh>hy.; p. 

Tuttlingen, t . on R. Danube. nr. Schaffliausen. 

>> (irtemberg; ruined cattle of Hon berg; textile 
industries, fruit tr.; p. 18.150. 

Tuxiord, t. in Notts. 11 f in. X of Newark, p. 1.320. 
Tuy, f. on it. Minho, Pontevedni prov., Spain; 
cathedl., soap Victories, tr. in agr. prod.; p. 

Tuz-Gol, salt L.. 100 in. S. of L. Balka«h; 00 m. by 
30 m. I A»*la Minor. 

Tuz-Goli, or Tuz-Ghieul. salt (15 in. by 10 m >. 
Tver,old oovt. U.S.S.R., N of Moscow; area 25.225 
sq. ni.; agr., stock*rearing, and many iruinufs.; 

P. 1.925,000; cap. Tver. t. on R. Volga; cotton 
inllls. com tr.; p. 01 . 000 . 

Tv/ecd, /(., S.E. Scotl.; rises In Pceblessh., and 
reaches sea (97 m.) at Berwick, dlvidg. Berwick¬ 
shire from the Eng. co. Northumberland; 
famous for It* salmon fisheries; and is renowned 
In literature and hKtory. 

Tweeddale, old name for co. Peebles. Scotl. 
Tweedmouth. *jd. Northumberland, Eng., at rnth. 
of K. Tweed; p. 4.940. 

Twenty-four Panamas. Tlie. dist. Bengal. India; 
area 2.108 sq. in.; p. 2 . 000 . 000 ; admin, hdqrn. 
Alipur, a S. sub. of Calcutta city. 

Tworton, p>ir. nr. Bath. Somerset. Eng.; hrick ami 
woollen cloth inanuf.; p. 17.050. 

Twickenham, urb. dist.. N. bank of R. Thame*. 
Middlesex. Eng., 11 ra. S.W. of London c.; p. 
30 .( 103 . 

Two Rivers, e. Wisconsin. USA.; nr. Twin River 
Point on shore of L. Michigan, p. 10.350. 

Tyldesley. urb. dist., rnftg. t. nr. Bolton. S.W. 
JgmcH., Eng., p. 14M3. 

Tyler, e. Smith co.. Texas. U.R A.; mftg. centre in 
cotton-growg. dial., p. 17.000. 

Tyne. Ii. Durham and NorthuinberM., Eng.; 
formed by Junctn. of N. and S. Tyne at Hex¬ 
ham, 30 in. from M-n at Tyncrnoutli and S. 
Shields; total length 80 in., forms a continuous 
harbr. (with nhlpbldg. and otiicr work*) from 
Newcastle to Tynemouth. 

Tynemouth, co. Is/r. Northumberland, Eng., at 
iiitb. of R. Tyne, on Its N. bank. Includg. In it* 
area the townships of TyneinoutI j. North Shields. 
CuJlercoat*.Chirton, and Predion, favourite wat. 

_ P l.t with old priory and castle, p. fit/fid. 

Tyree, Ul. of the Inner Jlehrldes, Argyll*!!., Scotl., 

P. 1,401. It ha* many Kmnll lake* of fresh 
water and contains numerous Scandinavian 
fort*. 

TjrroL ifiu Tirol. I 

Tyrone, luld. co. N. Ireld.; area 1.260 ftq. m„ 
agr. and daining. p. 142.010; cap. Omagh 
K I bor. JJIalr co., Penn., U.S.A., on 
Ettle Junlatu R.; Ironwork*, p. 9.010. 

Tyrrhenian Sea, part of Mediterranean betwu. 
Italy and Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. 
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U T?r.i U ’ ° r Anapu ’ R - Brazil - trib - «00 m.) of B. 

Ub«da. f. on R. Guadalquivir, prov. Jaen. Spain; 
n vineyd. and fniit-tfrowjr. dist.; old vvp.lla; 

nriva I i« an /. 1 e ',", a > rto industries; p. 21.450. 

{'. u . ot 1 V ru - 3 heail-stnn. of R. Amazon, 
rwif . « . ,onBi navigable for 1.000 m. 
d.^H.fp j3.''200 n S ‘ 1{raba,lt * “ r - Untssels; iu- 

* mkt ' L Susscx * E,uf - on K. 

Udaipur, or Oodeypore (otherwise Mewar'. nat. ,1 
Lajputana Agency, India; area 12.750 sq m • 
P m 393.580 Cap. U.. r on bank of lawJI,! 
amid wooded hills, 2.409 ft. above sea-level* 

P ia 45 o e oo ° f tht Ma,mrrum; temple of Siva; 

Udde^jila, spt S. Sweden. on fjord connected with 
h ^-o lier; butu?r factories. i»orceIain wks.; p. 

1 >.( JO. 

Uddingston. t. on R. Clyde, co. Lanark. Scotl., 7* 
Glasgow; collieries, jam factory* 

p. 8,300. 

Udine, f. betwn. Alps and O. of Venice. Italy; old 
Iml t - C . l 49U95 a,TaCk8>; Silk * velvet * aud ^ttou 

Ufa, U.S.S.R.. in W. Urals; area 47.112 sq. m.; 
agr., stock-raising. Ironwks.: p. nearly 3.000.000. 
Sv ir> : af o»nf! of R U. (flows 400 m. from the 

l ral .Mtn.-o with If. Belala; iron and copper 
rounurles and luchy. works; p. 97,000 
Uganda, Brit, protect,jroU E. Centl. Africa; area 
110.300 sq. m.; p. 3.071.000; traversed by rlv 
with terminus at Kavlrondo B.. on the Victoria 
Nyanza;cap. Kampala; a<hnln. hdqrs. Entebbe* 

** e J , ^ >rt / Iryry. chillies, wtton. and coffee! 

Ugllch. t on R \ olga. U.S.S.R.; pal. of Prince 
Demetrius (slain in 1591); catliedl* ham and 
Ha usage export; j>. 13,700. 

Uinta, a mtn. move of Utah. US.A.; its highest 
points are Emmons (13.694 fr ). GilU*rt Peak 
<13.0*7 ft ), and Wilson (13.300 ft.,. L 

Ulst. N. (17 m. long. 3 in. to 13 in. wide) and S. 

,n - 71 in), is Is. of the Outer Hebrides- co 

Inverness. Scotl.; Lochmoddy in the N. i>l Is a 

5 af . with large tr. with the crofters; total p. 

7,Oho. 

UltenhoKO f nr Port KlizabcUi. C. of Goo.1 Hope. 

S Afr.; thrive, centre nirr. <lis(,; p, 7.H15. 

UJaln. (^on K. ftplra. nat. «t. (iunllor, Centl. Indio: 
£l!» vva 11 Ujn,Ju ai4< I Mahouiraedau days: 

UJiJi, vil. In Rin. terr. same name (area 920 sq. m.) 
on h. Hbore L Tanganyika. E. Afr.. where 
Stanley found LIvingHtone. 1871 
Ujjaln. I. Gwalior state. Central India; n sacred c 

TT* xl V:l. forT ; ier,> ' M 1 . 0 caf> of Molwa, p. 41.640. 
Ujyldek, t. on R. Dan.iU*. IhU'.s-B«*lrog co 
Hungary; opp. ivtervunid; tr. in fruit, wine, 
vegetables, com; p. 31.170. 

Ukerewe. is/, in Wctoria Nyanza L., Centl. Afr.! 

40 m. long. 

Ukraine, republic, comprises former Russian govts 
of Poltava. Kiev. Kharkov. Poclolia. VoIJjynia. 
Kherson. Lkateriiioalav. and Chernigov (r;.r.). 
Uleahorg, N. •joct. finlund; area 61.854 sq. in., 
parti) forest and partly agr.; p. 366.800. Cap. 

U.. apt. on <1. of Bothnia; cx»>orts pitch, tlmlR-r, 
hides butter; p 21 . 210 . Elea l^ike (40 iu. 
long) lien S.E. of U. t. 

Ul ls water, 7,. (8 m. long) on border Cnnilwrland 
au ‘ , i 'Ve^lmorland. Eng.; outlet by it. Earnout 
to the Men. 

Ulrn. fort. t. on R. Danube (58 in. S.E. Stuttgart). 
Urternberg; Impt. rlwy. and Ntrateglc centre; 
cnthcHlI. with lofty Unver (528 ft.); cloc ks, linen 
cutlery, confccty.; p. 46.500. d». (dint.) 8,250 
Uhnarra. t. on Claremc R., N.S.W.. nr. (;rafU>n! 
Ulster. pr,/v.. N. Ireland. N. of Connaught and 
Minuter: area 1.564 nq. rn., p. 1.749,500; 
c<>loiils#sl by Soot* and English In early part of 
17th cent. Ooinprlsea co.'h Mndonderry, Down. 
Tynaie. Fermanagh, Antrim, and Armagh, aii 
of which h«**. 

Ulundl. kraut in /ululand, R. Africa, where Ccte- 
wayo wa* defeate«l by lx>r#l Chelinsforel in 1879 
Ulya, Ul of the Inner Hebrides. Argy ll., Scotl., off 
W. coast of Mull; 6 ill- long. 

Ulventon, urb. dirt., N.VV. l-ancaab., nr. More- 
cainlie B.; paper millH, hardware manul * con- 
bid. canal tra/.; p. if/idO. 
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Umbabog L. (9 m. long), on boundary between 
Maine and New Hampshire. U.8.A., outlet by 
Androscoggin K. 

Umballa, India. (Set Amballa.) 

Umbria, compart imento, Italy, between Tuscany 
and the Marches, and Rome and the Abruzzi; 
comprising the prov. of Perugia, (g.p.). 

Umea, R. of Sweden, flows 250 in. to the G. of 
Bothnia: also t. on R. Umea nr. its rath.; timber 
tr.; p. 4.070. Imercial centre; p. 18,900. 

Umreth, t. Kaira dist., Bombay. India; com- 

Unalaska, largest of Fox Isis., in the Aleutian 
Chain. Alaska, U.S.A.: mtnous. and treeless; 
the vtll. of Unalaska is the princ. port of Behring 
Strait. 

Ungava B., arm of Hudson Strait, prelecting into 
Labrador. The territory of U. has large forests 
in the S., and in many parts minerals are abun¬ 
dant, iron ore being the most prominent. 

Unghvar, t. 195 ni. E.N.E. Pesth, Hungary; 
industrl.; p. 12,940. [U.S.A.. p. 20.651. 

Union, t. adjoining Hoboken West. New York. 

Union Springs, t. Alabama, U.S.A., cap. Bullock 
co., p. 4.810. 

Uniontown, bor. Penn., U.S.A., cap. Fayette co.; 
glass works, iron foundries; p. 19.900. 

United Kingdom. (See Britain.) 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, India, area 
107.000 sq. m.; p. 45.500.000. mainly Hindus. 

United States of America, federal Republic (largest 
in the world) of N. America, embracing the 
central portion from Atlantic to Pacific between 
Canada and the great L.*s, N. to the G. of 
Mexico and Rio Grande del Norte, S. Area 
(including Alaska, purchased from Russia in 
1867. and other extra-territorial possessions) 
3,743.530 sq. m., p. 117,859,490; cap. Washing¬ 
ton; commercial metropolis. New York, both of 
which see, as also the separate States, alpha¬ 
betically. The Spanish American War of 1898 
resulted in the acquisition by the U.S.A. of the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, ami the Danish ixxs- 
PCflslons in the W. Indies were purrha<ed by 
U.S.A. in 1917. The U.S.A. are very rich in 
every kind of minerals, pphIucc much tirnl>er. 
com. fruit, and vegetables, and stand high in the 
world in stock-raising ami manufs. (Industrl. 

Unloy, S. sub. Adelaide. S. Australia, rvsidentl. and 

Unnu, t. nr. Dortmund. Westphalia. Pruas.. inm- 
works. salt and coal mines, briokmkg.. p. 16.570. 

Unst, isl. (most N.) Shetland grp., length 121 in. 

Unstrut, R. Prussian Saxony, trib. (110 m.) of R. 
Saale. (long. 

Unter See, W. portn. L. of Constance (q.r.) 13 in. 

Unterwalden, old runt. Switzld.. now sul>dlvided 
into Obwalden and Nidwalden (total area O.. 
183 sq. m.. N. 112 sq. m.), p. (O.) 15.500, (N.) 
17.567. Bounded by Lucerne and the lakes of 
Uri and Bern, the canton Is largelr afforested, 
and the chf. t.'s are Samen and Stanz. mtn. 
pastures ami dairying. (p. 3,480. 

Upholland, urb. < list .. Lancashire. 4 in. W. of Wigan. 

Uppingham, mkt. t. co. Rutland. Eng., nr. Oakham, 
famous schl., founded in 1584 by Archdeacon 
Robert Johnson (1540-1025). it was materially 
developed and Improved by Edward Thring, 
who was headmaster from 1853 to 1887; p. 0,770. 

Uppsala, prov. K. Sweden, N. at Lake .Malar, area 
2,053 sq. in., p. 125.000. Cup. U., t. on U. Sala. 
45 111 . from Stockholm, university and cathedl.. 
P. 28.897. 

Uptou-on-Severn, mkt. t. nr. Malvern, Worcester- 
shire, Eng., p. 2,520. 

Ural Mtm., gt. system of U.S.S.R., separating Asia 
from Europe. 2.050 in. long, highest summit, 
6,286 ft. The Uni! R. flows 1,000 in. S.W. 
and S. to the Carpian. 

Uralsk, U.S.S.K., in genl. govt, of the Stepix?.*, 
S. of the Ural R.,area 141,174 sq. in., p. 780.000, 
mainly nomad Cossacks and cat tie-rearers. 
Cap. Uralsk, t. on Ural R.. great grain trading, 
and cattle mart centre, p. 40.000. 

Ura-tyube, or Ora-tope, t. in old prov. Samarkand. 
Russ. Turkestan, citadel, tr. in canid-wool 
cloth and horses, p. 22,250. 

Urbana, c. on Embarrass It., Illinois. U.S.A, seat 
of st. university, p. 13.250; also c. of Champaign 
eo.. Ohio. U.S.A., man (if., p. 7,750. 

Urbino, t. in the Marches. Italy, ninongst E. spurs 
of the Apennines, cathedl., grand-ducal palace, 
university, manuf. majolica and silk. p. 5.570. 

Ure. R. N.R. Yorks. Eng., flows E. and S.E. to the 
Swale (50 m.) to form the Ouse. 


Uriah, fort. t. nr. Diarbekr, Syria, gd. local tr., p. 
32.000. 

Urfahr, t. on R. Danube. Lower Austria, connected 
by iron bridge with Linz, com tr., p. 15,370. 

Urga, Mongolia, on the Tola, and on the trade 
route to Peking. Seat of the Lama of the Mon¬ 
gols; p. 32.000. 

Uri, cant. Switzld.. S. of L. of Lucerne, area 415 sq. 
m., forest and mtn.. traversed by St. Gothard 
Riwy. and R. Reuss; p. 23.973; cap. Altorf (tf.r.). 

Unnston, urb . dist.. Lancs., p. 9,284. 

Urubamba, t. on R. U., nr. Cuzco. Peru. p. 4.850. 

Uruguay, R. S. America, rises in 8. Brazil, and 
flows betwn. Argentina and Brazil aud Uruguay 
(850 m.) to Rio Plata; also U. (or Banda Orien¬ 
tal del U.) repub. S. America, between Brazil. 
Argentina, and the Atlantic, area 72,151 sq. m., 
p. (abt.) 1 . 810 . 000 . cattle ami sheep rearing, also 
fruit growing, cap. Montevideo 0/.r.). 

Urumiyah, Lake of, nr. Tabriz. N. Persia (85 m. by 
30 m.), salt and shallow; also t. nr. the 1. fort., lu 
Azerbaijan prev., birthpl. of Zoroaster, p. 25.000. 

Urumtsi. the capital c. of Chinese Zungaria. 

Urup, one of the Kurile isls., 50 m. long. 12 m. wide. 

Usa, R. U.S.S.R., flows (200 in.) from the Urals to 
the Petchora. 

Usagara, formerly a German possession in E. 
Africa, between the coast and Tanganyika. 

Usedom, w l. Pomerania. Pruss., nr. Rugen, 30 m. 
long. 14 m. wide. 

Ushak, (. lu Brnsa vilnyet. Asia Minor, connected 
by rail with Smyrna and Konia, noted for pile 
carpet weaving, p. 12,200. 

Ushant, i*f. oil French cat. nr. Brest (41 ra. long), 
contains vil. St. Michel, p. 25.050. It was off 
Ushant that Lord Howe gained his great naval 
victory on the 0 glorious first of June.*’ 1704. 

Usk, R. S. Wales and Momnouthsh., Eng., flows 
(57 in.) to Bristol Chan.; also urb. dist. on R. U., 

р. 1 . 313 . 

Uskub. t. Serbia. Jugo-Slavia (captured by Bul¬ 
gurs Oct. 1915, retaken Oct. 1918), on R. Vnrdar. 
the anc. Scopi, bilk prodn., opium, fruit*, coni, 
etc., p. 41.750. 

Ustyug Velikiy, f. U.S.8.R., on Sukhora R., great 
fair, fancy l>ox and jewellery, aud lock manuf.; 
also silver ware. p. 12,750. 

Usumacinta, R. Mexico and Guatemala trib. (400 
m.) of R. Tabasco. 

Usurl, R. Manchuria, flows (340 in.) to Amur. 

Usworth, vil. Durham. Eng., sub. to Gateshead; 
Industrl., p. 5,820. 

Utah, westn. st. % U.S.A.; area 82,190 sq. m.. p. 
640,000; cap. Salt Lake City (q.r.); Utah L., 
23 in. long, and 4,400 ft. above sea-level, dis¬ 
charges by the R. Jordon to the Great Salt L. 
(q.v.). 

Utakamand. or Ootacamund, t. in Madras, Brit. 
India; admin, hqrs. Nilgiris dist.. summer cap. 
Madras govt., on a plateau 7.230 ft. above sea- 
level, mtn. surrounded by large artiflcl. L. and 
beautiful gdns., p. 15,270. 

Utica, c. ou Mohawk R„ Oneida, co., New York, 
U.S.A.; clothg. and other manuf., p. 102,500. 

Utiel, t. nr. the Rio Magro. Valencia prov., Spain, 
N.W. of Requena; brandies, wines, etc., p. 
12 . 02 °. 

Utrecht, pror . Holland, betwn. Gelderland and 
aud S. Holland; area 525 sq. m., fertile agr. and 
stock-raising dist, S. of the Zuyder Zee. p. 
341.793; cap. U.. c. on the Old Rhine; university, 
cathedl., chemical, and cigar factories, P. 
140,189; also name of a t. in the Transvaal. S. 
Afr., cap. of U. dist. 

Utrera, t. in Seville prov., Spain; Industrl.. p. 
15.900. fP. 5JM7. 

Uttoxeter, urb. dist., nr. R. Dove, Stalls, Eng., 

Uxbridge, urb. did., mkt. t. Middlesex, Eng., ou R. 
Colne, 18 in. N. of London, p. 31,866. 

Uzbek Soviet, formerly Samark and Province, 
formed out of the Zerafshan dist. In 18Si, 
area 20,027 sq. m., l>. 870.000; chliy. pastoral 
or agr., many nomadic Uzbegs and Kirghiz, 
cap. S.. c. on the Zerufehan It., active ir..m 
silk, cotton, etc., p. 82.000 (40,000 in native 

с. , rest In new Russn. town)._ 

Uzon (Qr. and Little) R/8 of U.S.S.R., flowing 
250 in. to the Caspian 3. 

Uzes, t. dtp. Card. France, on R. Anzon. nr. >Imcs. 
cathedl.. campanile, anc. castle, medhevai 
palace, anc. clock tower, silk manuf.. wine ana 

Uzkol, Capo, promontory on Ob Bar, N. Siberia. 
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or Garlep, It. S. Afr.; rises In Quathlamba 
flltns and flows (500 m.) betwn. the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State to join the Orange it. 
nr. Kimberley. 

Valais, can/. Switzerld., comprise, upper valley of 
K. Rhone; area 2.025 sq. m.; surrounded by 
niKh xntns.; sparsely populated (128.240); cap. 
Solon Iq.r.). 

1 ■ ur - Vicenza. Italy; industrl.; p. (com.) 

VaM.1 Din tt c r. (hiKhest summit, 1.100 ft. 

HUls, U.S.S.R.: watershed of K. Volga; 

Valdivia,_ prov. S. Chill; area 8.091 sq. m.; p. 

• cai> * ' ^ on Calle-cnlie It.. the nr. sea 

(port Corrali; brews, ami tannin*, p. 35.700. 

vaid os ta, c. in Lowndes co., Georgia, USA.. nr. 
* Jon da border; rly. centre; p. 13.720 (half 
negroes). 

° n nr - Verona. Italy; fortfd. 

uncuce. with causeway on lioumn foundatns.. 
1.800 ft. Ion*; p. 5.760. 

Valence, t. on the Rhone. dep. Drome. France; 
metal founding, hosiery manuf.. tinned food 
prodn.; p. 26.470; vineyd. diat. 

Valencia, prov. Spain, on Mediterranean; area 
4.150 sq. m.; agr. vineyd*.. olive. Mir. ami orange 
grow*.; live stock rear*.; silk, tapestry, uml 
carpet manuf.; p. 923.420; cap. V.. t. on It. 
Guadalaviar. 3 m. from the Mediterranean; 
many manuf., exports wine, fruits, coni, etc.; 
Hfl Ven *^ y# museum, interest*, cathedl.; p. 
236.447; also c. in Venezuela, cap. Carabolio, 
nr. L. of V. (30 in. long), \V. of Caracas; gd. tr.; 
p. 37.000. 

Valencia. Isl.,S.W. co. Kerry. I.F.S. (6 ni. by 2 in.); 
P. 2.260. 

Valenciennes, fortfd. t. on It. Kscant, dep. Nord. 
France; famous for laceinftg.; metallurgical in- 
dustrie*. starch, chemicals, etc.; p. 32.450. 

Valetta (or Valletta*, apt. t cap. of Malta, on N.K. 
cst. of isl.; strongly fortfd., line harbr.; many 
rellca of the occupan. of the Knights of Malta; 
p. about 25.ooo. (p. 15.820. 

Vo parnera. i. of Sicily. 16 in. E. of Cnltariiscttu. 

Valladolid, prov. Centl. Spain; area 15.820 sq. hi.; 
agr.. vlneyds.. live-sbK-k. mftg.; p. 282.347; 
cap. V.. t. on It. Pisuerga; seat of army corps, 
university, cat bed 1.; thrivg. Industries and tr.; 
P. 69,800; also c. nr. Merida. Yucatan; p. 5.350. 

Vallecas, f. nr. Madrid. Spain; In Mat fertile wine¬ 
growing dist., through which Mows the Man- 
zanaren It.; p. 10.740. 

Vallejo, c. at the outlet of the lx-autiful Napa 
valley. Solano co., California. U.S.A.; exports 
fruit ami corn. p. 21.107. 

Valleyfleld. mftg. f. at ft. of L. St. Francis, Beau- 
liarnolH co.. tjiiehcc, Can.; p. 13.160. 

Valla, mftg. f. in Spain, 12 in. N. of Tarragona, p. 
13,850. 

Valparaiso, pro r. Chill; area 1 .775 sq. in., p. 320.388. 
Cap. V., c. and *|it., the most iinpt. port on the 
Pacific cat. of H America, and the greatest mftg.. 
coimnercl. and industrl. centre of the Republic 
of C\, p. 196.000; al*o name of u ls»r. Porter co., 
Indiana. U.S.A., clock manuf. ami inchy. wk*.. 

p. 8.200. 

Van. fort. c. on E. side of L. Van (salt. 75 in. long). 
Armenia, H. of Erzcrum; p. 32.000. Cap. 
Villa) et V., on Persian border; area 15.170 sq. 
in., mtnoiis. ami pastoral. sulphur springs, 
petrol, wells, p. 370.800; ulso Jgike. Aruieiila. 

Voncouver, isl. otT \V. cat. Brit. Columbia <278 in. 
long. 50 m. to 65 in. w ide), p. 16.400. is separ¬ 
ated from the malnlaml by (iueen ( harlotte 
Hound. Johnstone Strait, and the Strait of 
Georgia. Cap. Victoria, at S. end of Isl.. which 
Is also cap. of colony, iiIm> name c t\ a spt. in Brit. 
Columbia, terminus C. P. Jtly. on Btirrard Inlet) 

P. 115,401; also c. Clarke co., Washington. 
U.8 .A., nr. Portland; forest region ami tr. 
centre for Hudson B.. with mllitaiy post at 
Fort Vancouver, p. 16.000. 

Vannes, chf. t. dep. Mrohlhun, France, on 8. cat. 
iJrittnny; shlpbldg., Ironworks, breweries, p. 
25.356. 

Vox, li. France, dep. Alpes-Marltlmcs. flows 60 in. 

H. to the sea; also dep. S. Franee. on the Medi¬ 
terranean; area 2.333 sq. in., pasture, vlneyds., 
sert<idture. p. 322.945. Cap. Draguignan. 

J oulorn** largest c. 

Varanger Fiord, an (nW of the Arctic Ocean into 
Fi nm ark. Norway's most northerly prov. 


Varese, f. nr. Milan, N. Italy; silk spinning, gd. 
wine, p. 10.570. 

Varna, fort. f. Bulgaria, on Black S.; chf. spt. of the 
country, with gt. grain tr.. p. 50.819. 

Vasa, prov. Finland; area 15.969 sq. in., p. 544.656. 
Cap. \. # t. and i>ort on G. of Bothnia; oah>, 
butter and cattle export, p. 15.020. 

VAsarhely, or Hodmezo Vdsarhely, f. on L. Hodos. 
nr. Szegedin, Hungary; wine and tobacco 
manuf., p. 60.854. 

Vasilkov, t. (industrl.) govt. Kiev. Ukraine, p. 

19.200. [ j 4 

Vattila-gundu, f. Madura dist.. Madras. India, p. 
Vaucluse, dep. S.E. t ranee, area 1.381 sq. m.; agr., 
vines, sericulture; p. 219.602; cap. Avignon 
tq.v.). 

Vaud, or Pays de Vaud. cav.t. W. Switzld.. N. of L. 
of Geneva, area 1.214 sq. in.; tiinl>cr forests and 
vineyanls; p. 317.498; cap. Lausanne (q.r.). 
Vauxhall. industrl. sub. S.W. Ixuidon, ur. Thames. 

Veglia, isl in the Adriatic. Iielonging to Austria, 
S.L. of Trieste. area 165 sq. m.. p. 22.170. 

Veja de la Frontera. f. on It. Barbate. Cadiz prov.. 
Spain; beautiful agr. and stockrearg. country; 

« IV 1 “ , “ S0 ; . Ip. 15.940. 

Vejle. spt. Jutland. Denmark; gd. harbr. and tr.; 

Velbert. t. nr. Barmen, gov. DOsseldorf. Pruss.; 
Industrl.; p. 12.070. 

Velez Malaga, c. in the prov. of Malaga. Spain, 
famous for its abundant crops of raisins, sugar, 
and olive oil. 

Velez Rubio, f. in the prov. of Almerla. Spain. In 
the Sierra .Maria Ml ns. (and hide tr.; p. 22.000. 

Veliko Mikliailovka. I In govt. Kursk. Kiks.; grain 

Vehzh. f. on Jt. Dona. govt. Vitebsk. It ass., p. 

18.7 j0. 

Velletri, f. at foot of the Alban hills, nr. Borne. 
Italy; good wine; p. 17.000. At this spot Gari¬ 
baldi gained a victory over the King of Naples. 
May 19. 1849. 

Vellore, /. on K. Palar. N. Arcot div. Madras. Brit. 
India; military cantonment, perfume distillery: 
P.45.000. 

Vendee, or La Vend 6 e. d^p. \V. France, on B. of 
Biscay, area 2.692 s«j. in.; agr., pasturage, vine¬ 
yards. tlshery. sc-i-salt. and some manuf*.; p. 
397.292; cap. Iji itoche-sur- Von. 

Vend 6 me, f. on It. Iz>ire. dep. Iz>Ia*-et-Cher, 
trance, nr. Tours; Industrl.; p. 9.900. 

Vcner, or Wener. the largest of the Swedish lakes. 
2.150 sq. in. in extent, discharging itself on the 
S. through the GoUi 1 (. 

Vcnetia, rompartunento N E. Italy, |>etwn. the 
Alps and the Adriatic, urea 9.463 s i. in., p. 
3.732.941;, embraces prov*. Vicenza. Verona, 

\ enice. bill vie, Treviso. Padua. Bclluno. and 
JCovIgo (all of which mc sep.l; cap. \ enice. 

Venezuela, repub. S. America, on Carlbl>ean cst 
adjoing. Brazil, area 394.000 sq. in.; agr. cotree' 
coc'ja. and sugar-growing, stock-raising; p\ 
3.027.000; cap. Carinas \ene/uela is 

very mountainous, and includes vast extents of 
lake, swamp, and forest. The Andes extend 
through the country from the south of Lake 
M a real bo to the Cordillera de Merida (15.600 
feet). (19.200. ceded to Britain in 1812. 

Vengurln, spt. Batimgirl dl*t., Bombay. India, p 

Venice, maritime c. Italy, at head of the Adriatic, 
situated on 80 isls. In tin* lagoons; splendid arch 
rich in art treasures and historic associations* 
great cominervl. and Industrl. activity; p. 
(exclusive of garrison) 108,038. Also prov 
Italy; area 944 sq. in., p. 497.590. 

Venlo, Dutch t. on the Meuse. 20 in. W. of Croflcld. 
p. 14,700. 

Vennachar. loch. Pertlish . Scot!. (3! in. long), 
expansion It. Telth. (iHgtcry Industry; p. 9.002. 

Venoiia, t. In prov. Potenxn. Italy; cathedral, 

Ventimiglia, t. and coast rr*ort nr. Nice. Italy, p. 
5.650. Cathedra! and Itornan antiquities. 

Ventnor, urb. dint, and t cut. pi. S. coast Isle of 
Might, p. 5.//^; 11 in. \V. of Hyde; l>e/iutl/ul 
scenery, mild climate, much resorted to by 
Invullds In winter. 

Vera, f. in prov. Almerla, Spain, nr. coast, p. 9.020. 

Vera Cruz. c. and jsyrf Gulf of Mexico, prov. Verii 
< ruz. Mexico; ex|s»rU ores, precious metals, 
textile*, raw cotton, ami petrol; p. 03.000 
V. C. prov. has area 27.780 sq. in., p. 1.165.950. 
Umtalns volcano Orizaba P/.t?.). 

VercelU, c. on Jt. S<*sla. Novara prov.. Piedmont 
JUly; university, line church of St. Andrea; 
large rice export; p. 35.700. 
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Verden* t. on R. Weaer. Hanover, Prussia; Gothic 
cathedral dating from the 13th century; p. 
10.670. 

Verdun* fortfd. t. on R. Meuse. Prance; 12th cen¬ 
tury cathedral, confectionery, liqueur, and 
hardware factories; p. 13.450; also t. Quebec, 
Can., p. 12,700. 

Vereeniging, t. in Transvaal, on the Vaal. 35 m. 8. 
of Johannesburg; the peace treaty betwn. the 
British and the Boers was signed here May 31, 
1002. 

Vergara, t. on It. Deva. In Basque prov., Guipuzcoa, 
Spain; p. 6.770. 

Verla, t. in Vilayet of Salonlca. Greece, 40 m. W. of 
the city of Salonica; p. 8.550. 

Verkhne-Dnieprovsk, t. nr. Ekaterinoolav* 
U.S.8.R.; flour fairs; p. 12.780. 

Verkhne-Udinsk, t. E. Siberia, U.S.S.R., at 
Junction of R.'s Selenga and Uda, nr. Lake 
Baikal; good trade, great annual fair; p. 0.920. 

Verkhne-Uralsk, t. on Upper Ural R.. U.S.S.R.; 
tanneries, distilleries, tr. with Kirghiz Cossacks; 
p. 13.470. 

Vermont, New England at. U.S.A., adjng. Quebec 
prov., Canada; area 0,124 sq. m.. travelled by 
the Green Mtns., p. 353,000; agr., mills, and 
manuf. Cap. Montpelier (q. v.). 

Vernon, /. on R. Seine, dep. Eure, France, p. 8,120. 
Also t. (containing Rockville c.) Tolland co., 
Connecticut, U.S.A.; manuf. silks, cotton, and 
woollens; p. 8.808. 

Vernoye, t . Ru&sn. Turkestan, cap. old Semlrechlnsk 
govt.; large tr.; p. 18,000. 

Verona, fortfd. c. on K. Adige. Venetia, Italy; 
beautiful cathcdl.; Roman antiquities; palace of 
the Scaliger (now law courts and gaol); active 
tr. and industries; p. 80.448; ab*o prov. of 
Venetia compartimento; area 1,188 sq. m., p. 
405.800. 

Versailles, c. Seine-et-Oise dep., France. 12 m. 
W.8.W. of Paris; famous mynl palace; here 
King William of Prussia was proclaimed German 
Emj>en»r in 1871. after the Franco-Prussian 
War; rakt. gdng.; distilleries, etc.. Treaty of V.. 
1019 ; P. 64.733. 

Versecz. fortfd. t. nr. Tcmesvar. Hungary, p. 

25.020. 

Verulara, on R. Ver. opp. St. Albans. Herts, Eng.; 
site of ancient Roman c. [centre; p. 43,027. 

Venders, t. nr. Liege. Belgium; gt. cloth manuf. 

Vesenskaya. t. U.S.S.R., on R. Don, in gdng. and 
cattle-breeding dist.; p. 31.200. 

Vesoui, t. nr. Besaneun. Hnute-Sa6ne dep., France, 
on R. Durgeon; p. 10.150. 

Vesuvius, famous active volcano. S. Italy, on Bide 
of Bay of Naples; alt. 3,948 ft. Its eruption in 
a.p. 79 destroyed Pomi»eii and Herculaneum, 
and frequent eruptions have since occasioned 
havoc. A funicular mil way from the base of the 
mountain to the edge of the crater has existed 
siuce 1880 . 

Veszprim, industrl. t. nr. Buda, Hungary; large tr. 
ill grain and wine; p. 14.200. [10.220. 

Vevey, t. on L. of Geneva, cant. Vaud. Switxld., p. 

Verio, f. cap. of Knmoberg co.. Sweden, 60 m. W. 
by N. of Kalmar. Ann mg the J<x*al industries 
matchmaking and iron-founding are the chief; 
P. 7.670. 

V6z£re, ll. France, trib. (100 m.) of R. Dordogne. 

Vlanna do Ca^teUo. spt. Portugal, at mth. of R. 
Lima. nr. Oiiorto; manuf. lace and milk f.xxis; 
exports; lampreys and salmon; p. 10,300. 

Viarcggio, eca-bathg. real, on the Mediterranean nr 
Pisa. Tuscany, Italy; p. 17.350. Here there is 
a monument to the 1***1 Shelley. 

Viatka, R.U.S.S.R., trib. (SOOmJof R. Kama; also 
old govt, (area 50,117 sq. m.. p. 3.106.000), 
and t. cap. same, on R. V.. p. 27.120; gd. trade 

Viazena, t. in Smolensk govt.. Russ.; iudustrl.; 
P. 12.640. 

Viborg, govt, in S.E. Finland, on B. of V'., O. of 
Finland; area 10.601 sq. m.; p. 564.612. Cap. V., 
t. 85 m. N.W. Leningrad; castle, great timber 
export; p. 30,030; also old nikt. t. in mid- 
Jutland. Denmark; cathedral; distilleries, cloth 
factories, iron foundries; p. 8 , 020 . 

Vicenza, c. on R. Bacchiglione, 40 m. W. of Venice. 
Italy; silk-spinning, majolica, and textile 
factories; piano, watch and furniture making 
industries; p. 57,010. Also N. prov. of Venetia 
comp., Italy; area 1.052 sq. m.; p. 500.000. 

Vich, or Vlquo, c. nr. Barcelona. Spain; cathedral, 
flourishing manuf.; p. 12,360. 


Vichy (or Moutiers-les-Bains), uxU. pi dep. AlUer. 
France, 35 m. S. of Moulins; mineral springs, 
large export of waters; p. 14,520 (annual 
visitors nearly 50,000). 

Vicksburg* c. Warren co., Mississippi* U.S.A.; 
on cliffs above a " cut-off ” L. on M. R.; mftg. 
centre in cotton and timber region; prominent 
in American Civil War, Confederate surrender 
1863; p. 23.500. 

Victoria, state of the Australian Commonwealth, 
separated by R. Murray from N.8.W. on N. 
Area 87.884 sq. m.* mtnous.. with fertile plains* 
and fine forests; agr., stock-farming, gold¬ 
mining. etc.; p. 1,657,000. Exports wool, com, 
flour, etc. Cap. Melbourne (q.r.). Also cap. 
Brit. Columbia, on is!. Vancouver (q.r.), p. 
39.500; also apt. and ch. t. Hong-Koug. on N.W. 
coast; immense tr., p. 342,000; also spt.. cap. 
Espirito Santo. Brazil, p. 22,000; also t. nr. 
Caracas. Venezuela, p. 7.952; also t. on Guada- 
loupe R., Victoria co., Texas. U.S.A., p. 7,550. 

Victoria, East, div. C. of Good Hope. 8. Africa; 
area 576 sq. m.: p. 9,874. Chf. t. Alice. 

Victoria Lake, on Pamir highland. 13,870 ft. above 
sea-level, is 17 m. long and 3 m. broad* and is 
supposed to be the chief source of the Oxus. 

Victoria Land, terr. in Arctic regions, S.E. of Prince 
Albert Land; also region of the Antarctic, dis¬ 
covered by Ross In 1841. 

Victoria Nyanza, largest known lake of Africa, lies 
on the Equator; area 25,000 to 26.000 sq. m.* 
discharges to the N. by R. Nile; 3.705 ft. above 
sea. Discovered by Captain Speke in 1858. 

Victoria, West, div. C. of Good Hope, 8. .Africa; 
area 15,815 sq. m., p. 7,514; cap. V. W.. t., 410 
m. N.E. Cape Town. 

Vienna, c. on branch of R. Danube, Lower Austria, 
university, fine cathedl. St. Stepehn. Rathaus. 
Parliament bldg., magnif. Prater park, immense 
industrl. activity, thriving commerce and 
manuf., p. 1.941,326. 

Vienne, R. France, trib. (220 m.) of the Loire; also 
dep. W. France, watered by It. V.; area 2.712 
sq. m., agr. and vineyards; p. 306,249; cap. 
Poitiers. Also t. in dep. Isjre. France, nr. 
Grenoble, on R. Rhone; textile ind. and glove 
factories; p. 23.170. 

Vienne, Haute. (See Haute-Vienne.) 

Viersen, t. nr. DQsseldorf, Rhenish Pruss.; velvet, 
plush, silk, and cotton Industries; p. 25.700. 

Vlerzon, industxl. t. nr. Bourses, dep. Cher, France, 
p. 10,250. 

Vigan, t. nr. NImes. dep. Gard. France, p. 5.615; 
also t. in S. IIocos. prov. Luzon. Philippine 
Isis.; agr. and local Industries; p. 20,000. 

Vigovano, an Italian cathedral c.. 20 in. N.W, of 
Pavia, p. 15,120. 

Vigo, fortfd. t. on Rio de Vigo, prov. Galicia, 
Spain; irapt. fishery and shipping Industries; 
P. 18,050. [gd. tr.; p. 17.120. 

Vilkomir, t. in Kovno govt., Lithuania, ur. Vilna: 

Villa Clara* t. nr. Trinidad, Cuba; industxl, and 
commercial; p. 24.SCO. 

Villa del Pilar, c. of Paraguay. 104 ra. from 
Asuncion; large orange output; p. 6.250. 

Villatranca, t. in Verona prov., Lombardy, Italy; 
Kilk manuf.; p. 7,070. 

Villafranc© de los Barros, t. Badajos prov., Spain; 
wine and corn country; p. 10.310. 

Villajoyosa, cst. t. on Mediterranean, prov. Alicante, 
Spain; fisheries and domestic ruauuf.; p. 9,350. 

Villa Nova de Gaia, f. on R. Douro, Portugal; sub. 
to Oporto; potter)-, wine casks, tobacco, and 
glass factories; p. 15.450. 

Villanueva de la Serena, f. S. of R. Guadiana. prov. 
Badajos. Spain; in wine, wheat, hemp, andfruit- 
growg. dist.; p. 11,050. 

Villanueva y Geltru, spt. Barcelona prov., Spain; 
fishy, and agr. centre; p. 12.360. 

Villa Real, dist. Portugal; area 1,650 sq. m.; p. 
250.000; cap. V. R.. t. on K. Corgo; p. 7.020. 

Villa Rica, f. (90 m. E. of Asuncion) Paraguay; 
in agr. and timber rcgn.; p. 26.250. _ 

Villefranche de Rouergue, I. on R. Avcyipn, nr. 
Toulouse. France; industrl.; p. 11,520. 

Villeiranche-sur-Safine, t. dep. RhOne, France; 19 
m. N.W. Lyons; cotton and .thread factories; 

P. 16,220. „ . 

Villena, IndustrL t Alicante prov.. Spain; P. 
15,350. 

Viileneuve-rur-Lot, mftg. 1 dep. Lot-et-Garonne, 
France; p. 14.930. [5.010. 

Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, t. dep. Vonne, France; P. 
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Vllleagen, t.. Baden. Germy.; ckf. seat watch-mkir 
Ind., Black J-orest: p. 8,370. 

Vllna, Lithuanian govt., now included In Poland- 
ar ^?A 0,421 8q - forest, agr., cattle-breeding; 
P. 2,000,000. Cap. V„ t. on R. Viliya; hdqrs. of 
sov.-genl. of the Lithuanian prors.; gt. industrl. 
and cominercl. centre; Roman C. cathedl. 
ruined castle; p. 214.600; gnun and timber ex- 
Port. 

Vilvorde, t. on R. Senne. Brabant, Belgium; oil 
and chemical factories; p. 14.010. 

Vlmiera, t. in Estremadura. Portugal, nr. Torres 
o ''elllngtoii's victory. Ang 21. 1808; p. 

-.6-0. (building. p. 10 . 120 . 

Vinaroz, ept. t. nr. mth. of R. Ebro. Spain; ship- 
Vlncennw, f. with castle arid w<x*I. 4 m. E. of 
1 arts. * ranee, p. 18.070. Also c. on Wabash R.. 
n i ?u anA# U.S.A.; *T. centre, p. 17.600. 

Vlnahya, mtn. ramie $cq>amtg. the Deccan from the 
Ganges basin. India, alt. of highest summit, 
4,500 ft. 

Vinegar Hill, nr. Enniscorthy. co. Wexford. I.F.S.; 
battle 1798. 

Vinh, t ., cap. prov. Vinh. French Indo-Chlna. 

betwn. Hanoi and Hu6. p. of prov. 1.350.000. 

V *- on Bug R.. govt. Podolia, Russ., p. 

(centre, p. 19.750. 
Vlramgam, t. nr. Ahmadabad. Bombay, India; tr. 
Viravanalior, t. In Tinnevelli (list., India; flourishg. 
commerce, p. 12.720. 

Virginia, an Atlantic */. U.S.A.. S. of Maryland; 
area 40.262 Bq. in.; tobacco culture, p. 2.628.000; 
cap. Richmond (q.t.). Virginia Is separated 
from Maryland by the Potomac It. ami Cbesa- 

S ?ake B. Virginia Is famous for Its Natural 
ridge in Rock bridge co.. and for its mineral 
Bluings. " Virginia leaf ” tobacxo Is the finest 
quality that the United States produces. (Sc* 
aUo W. Virginia.) 

Virginia City, on E. slope Mt. Davidson. Nevada. 
U.S.A.. alt., 6,205 ft. alxive sea; silver raining 
p. 3.200. (23 in. S.W. I»ndon, Eng. 

Virginia Water, artlficl. L. nr. Windsor Park. 
Virgin Isles, on•. In the W. Indies. E. of Porto Rico, 
comprising a pres, of the Brit. Leeward Isl. Co!., 
certain dependencies of Porto Itlco. and the 
Ibis. St. Croix. St. Thomas, and St. John (all of 
***• ToUil artil 275 Kq . m., p. about 
trui? I**.. local tr., p. 16.418. 

Vlshnli-Volotchok, t. old Tver govt.. U.S.S.U.; 
VUnagar, i. In Baruda, Bombay Pres., India, p. 
20.700. 

Vistula, R. rising In Silesia. And flowing 693 m. past 
Cracow and through Poland and Pniss. to the 
Baltic nr. Dantzlc. From Cracow to the sea it is 
navigable. 

Vitebsk, old govt. U.8.S.R.. odjng. Baltic Frovs.; 
area 17.440 Bq. m.. forests. agr., and gdg.. p. 
1,000.000; cap. V.. t. on It. Puna. 354 in. W. 
of Moscow; gt. tr. In corn and rattle, p. 70.010. 
Viterbo, c. prov. Koine. loitlum. Italy; alum mines, 
match manuf . p. 16.000. 

Vlti Levu, largest of Fiji isU. (90 in. by 50 m l. r». 
-•.J/LtKjO. (in. to K. I>ena. 

ViUm. It. E. Siberia, flows from nr. L. Baikal 900 
Vltr6, f. on It. \ ilaine, dep. llle-el-Viluine, France; 
P. 12,200. 

Vitry le Francois. I. rfortfd.) on It. Manic nr 
Chalons. France; bell foundg. etc.. good tr . 

P. 8.600. 

VlUoria, cop. Bosque prov.. Alava. Spain, p. 

30.180; Wellington's victory, June 21. 1813. 
Vlttorla, t. nr. Modlca, prov. Syracuse. Sicily; silk 
manuf., p. 27.110. 

ViUorlo, t. nr. Treviso. Vcnetia. Italy; ftuminer rest., 
Baline and Hiilphur springs, has cathodl,. silk- 
worm breeding and silk spinning centre, p, 
11.920. 

Vivero, t. prov. Lugo. Galicia. Spain, good coasting 
trade and fishery; p. 12.960. 

Vlzogapaiain, t. Madras. India. exi»orts rice and 
sugur; weaving and oniaiuentiil wood box- 
making; p. 36,000. 

Vlzeu, dint. Fortugal (one. prov. Bclm Altai, area 
1.937 mi. Ill . P. 416.860. Cap. V.. t. nr. Opu/to; 
cathedral. Roman mins; p. H.130. 

VlzJanagnim, f. In V!/agapataiu dlst.. Madras. 

Indio, many fine huildlngs. go**J tr.; p. 81 . 000 . 
Vlaardingen, flsliing t. on R. Maas, Holland, nr. 
Rotterdam, p. 11 .430. 

Vladikavkaz, fortfd. i. on R. Terek. X. Caucasia. 
L.S.H.JC,; many factoriesand distilleries; unim¬ 
portant railway terminus; p. 50,500. 
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Vladimir, old eon.. U.S.S.R.. between NUnJ N*ov- 
gorod and Moscow, area 18.664 sa. rn.; mnnuf 
«“ylr*.000.000. Cap. V.. old c. oil 
•„“ * b ?^\r K . ( !. a,1( t klyazma; p. 31.200. 
VladimR-Volhynsk. t. in old govt. Volhynia. 

P nr ‘ thc frolllier * of Ukraine and Poland; 

Vladivostok.chf spt. U.S.S.R. and naval station on 
tbe iaclflc hornier Cap. of the vjceroyalty of 

rlwy ia p b o*"o6 U:r,,li,iu3 of lhe Trans-Siberian 

vll I e 1 L V? d ' Friesian isl. nt entrance Zuyder Zee. N 
Holland. 10 in. by 1} m. 

Vodina. I. Bulgaria; good tr.; p. 12.460 

. -SS: L ur ‘ A) e.-vsandria. prov. Pavla. Italy, p. 

Va!i' t> ai v. c , [Locheamhead. 
Voil. Loch, Perthsh.. Pcotl (3* m. longi. W. of 

v ° ir ° n - « »*'• Grenoble, dep. Isere. France; p. 

Volcan de Agua. conical mtn. nr. Guatemala t. 
centl. America; discharges water. destroyed Old 
Guatemala by flood In 1541; alt. 12.197 ft 
Volchansk, f. In U.S.S.R.. Ukraine, nr. Byel- 
gorod; tanneries an l distilleries; p. 12 . 970 , 
Volga, R. U.S.S.R.. rises on Valdai plateau, govt 
Ivor, flows in a serpentine course 2.325 m. to 
the Caspian at Astrakhan. 

Volhynia. old govt.. Ukraine, on Austrian frontier. 

• area ‘-7,473 Bq. ni., V. about 2 v 000,(HMi. Forest 
lam] in N . agr. S.; g.lng,. bee-Leepg., stock- 
raisg., also many factories. 

Volkov. R. t U.S.S.R., flows (130 m.) from L. Ilmeu 
to L. Dtdoga. 

Volksrust. f. Newcastle. Natal, p. 3.120. 

Volo. H|>t. t. nr. Larissa, at head of G. of V. In 
1 hessjily. Greece; gd harb. and tr.; p. 17.350 
Vologda, old govt. U.S.S.R.. bordering on the 
l ml Mtns., area 150.428 sq. m.. p. 1.350.000; 
cap V.. t. on V. It., p. 28,500, large tr. in agr. 
prod. 

Volsk. f. on R. Volga, old Saratov govt.. U.S.S.R.; 
gd. tr.; p. 37.120. 

Volterra. f. nr. Pisa. Tuscany. Italy; saline spring. 

alabaster industries, p. 7.880. 

Vollri, <*Kt. t. nr Genoa. Liguria. Italy, pilgrimage 
shrine, slilpbldg. and Iroiiwkn., p. 8 . 010 . 
Vorarlberg, pror. Austria. W. of the Tyrol, area 
1,004 sq. m., hilly, with mtn. valleys; goat and 
cow-kpg., weaving and embruidy., p. 133.212; 
cap. Hrcgcnz bj.c.). 

Voronezh, old govt. U.S.S.R., area 25.4 18 sq. m.; 
agr., stock-rearing, with woodwk. and domestic 
manufrt.; p. 3.350.000. principally peasants; 
cai». \ .. on V. It. nr. Its junction with R. Don; 
Import, coiunicl. centre, p. 88.508. 

Vorontaovka. f. In Voronezh. U.S.S.R.; rifle 
manuf. and Imp!, fairs, p. 13.030. 

Vosges, Mtn. chain L. France. 190 in. long; highest 
huminit. the Ballou de Guebwiller (q.r.r, al^o 
E. frontier dep.. France, area 2.305 «q. in., agr., 
dairying, vlneyds.. textile Imls , p. 383,684; 
cap Kplnal itj.v.) Htanding on the Upper .Moselle* 
Voznesensk, t on It. Bug. govt. Kliernon. Ukraine* 
c:ithcslr.iJ, four large fairs annually, dDtllleriea* 
p. 16,770. 

Vranya, t. Serbia. Jugo slavia; garrlM»n; flax and 
hemp culture and manuf., p. 13.040; near Is the 
health rest, (warm sulphur springs) of Vnmyska 

Vrnt™ > #'r i> : P. 10.014. 

Vratza, t. on R. A mtzausku. Bulgaria; wine, flllk 

Vryburg. cop Brit. Beclmaoaland. S. Afr.; goid- 
flcld In nelgliUiurhoo*]; p. 6.814. 

Vryheid, chief i of a cv)?i| district In the extreme 
N.L. of Natal, p. 38.866 

Vulcano, most S. isl. of the J.lparl grp.. 12 in. N. r>f 
Nelly IJfumanlu and Jrunsylvanla. 

Vulcan Pass, In the Carpathian Mins.. 1s t ween 
Vyatka. (.SV/ Vlatka.) (p. 18.760. 

Vyazma, t. of U.8.H.U., 00 m. E.N K. of 
Vyrnwy, L.. art. roservolr. Montgoineryr«h.. Wales 
with a dam 1.180 ft. long, furnishing water hi 
Liverpool; 5 in. long, with un urea of 1.121 
acres. 

w 


Waag, R. Hungary, trlb. (200 rn.) of R. Danube. 

Waal. Houthern arm of it. Rhine, separates from 
main stream nr. Arnheiin. and flows through 
(klderland to Gorlm hem. where It Is Joined by 
the if. Meuse, and \mnnn* its counx* through 
Bcveral mouths in S. Holland to N. Sea 
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Wabash, R. Ohio and Indiana. U.S.A., txib. (650 
m.) of R. Ohio. The Wabash and Erie canal Is 
470 m. in length—the longest in the United 
States; also c., cap. W. co., on R.W., Ind. # 
U.S.A., riwy. centre; p. 8.750. [p. 4.044. 

Wabasha, t. Minnesota, U.S.A., on R. Mississippi; 

Waco, c. on Brazos R. t Texas, U.S.A.; shipping 
point for cotton crop; p. 54,200. 

Wadai, kingdom of central Sudan, W. of Darfur 
and E. of Lake Chad, Fr. Eq. Africa; area (abt.) 
100,000 sq. m.; pastoral; inhub. by Moham¬ 
medan negroes of the Maba tribe; p. 2,000,000 
to 4,000,000; chf. t. Abeshr. 

Wadebridge, urb. (list, and spt. Cornwall. 7 m. N.W. 
of Bodmin, p. 2,460. 

Wadeiai, t. left bank of the Upper Nile, Africa, 40 
m. N. of the Albert Nyanza. 

Wadnagar, t. nr. Visnagar in Baroda, India; p. 
0 320. 

WadsTey, dist. (Industrl.) on R. Don. sub. (N.W.) to 
Sheffield. W.R. Yorks. Eng. 

Wady Haifa, place at the second cataract of R. 
Nile. S. Egypt. There Is steamer communica¬ 
tion with Assuan, and with Khartoum by rail. 

Wageningen, t. Netherlands, prov. Gelderland. 11 
m. W. of Arnhem, p. 0,920. 

Wagga-Wagga, t. on R. Murrumbidgec. N.S.W.. 
300 m. S.W. of Sydney; has a great railway 
bridge over the Murrunibidgee River; gold¬ 
mining; p. 6 . 200 . 

Wagram, vil. nr. Vienna. Lower Austria; here 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians in 1S09. 

Wahiatch Mtns., on W. bonier Great Basin, Utah, 
U.S.A.; alt. of highest summit, 11.500 ft. 

Wal, t. on Krishna U.. Saturn dist.. Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, India, 30 m. from Poona, Contains 
large Hindu temples and is a great resort of 
pilgrims, p. 14.250. 

Waikato, if. N. isl. N. Zealand, flows 250 m. to 
Tasman Sea. 

Wainfleet, mkt. t. on R. Steeping. Llncolnah., Eng .. 
p. 1.460. (Ch*»w; (omincl. centre; p. 140,500. 

Waiplng, t. prov. Che-Kiung. China. S.W. of Hang 

Wairakel, t. on L. Taupo, N. Zealand; health rest.; 
res. p. 1,210. [(dist.) 1.050. 

Walro (or Clyde), t. on W. R.. New Zealand, p. 

Waitaki, t. nr. Christchurch. New Zealand, p. 1.510. 

Waitara, post t. nr. New Plymouth, New Zealand, 
P. 1.270. (p. 17,250. 

Waitzen, t. on the Danube, 20 m. N. of Budapest, 

Wakamatsu, t. in Japan, main Island, 55 m. S.E. of 
Niigata, largely engaged in the manufacture of 
lacquer ware. p. 47,853. 

Wokatipu, beautiful L. (62 m. by 21 m.) S. Isl. New 
Zealand; 1.200 ft. deep, 1.070 ft. above sea. 

Wakayama, t. on the main Island of Japan. 35 in. 
»S. W. of Osaka. Is largely engaged in the cotton 
industry, p. 84.003. 

Wakefield, co. niftg. c. W.R. Yorks. Eng., on 
It. Calder. 0 ra. S. of Ix-eds; cathedl.; p. 59.115. 
Has been the seat of a blsbropJc since 1888; also 
t. in Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A.; industrl.; p. 
10 . 000 . 

Wakkerstroom, dist. Transvaal, S. Africa, bounded 
N. by the Vual U. [India, p. 11.250. 

V/alajapet, t. nr. A rat. N. Arcot div.. Madras, 

V/nlchn, t. in agr. dist. nr. Armidale. N.8.W., p. 
1.420. 

Walchcren, W.-most isl.. prov. Zealand. Holland; 
12 m. Jong, low-lying, agr.; p. 41,750. The Wal- 
cheren Expedition of 1809 was one of the mast 
disastrous Incidents of BritL>h naval history of 
the period. 

Waldeck, state Gcrmanr. between Westphalia, 
Hesse-Nassau, Lippe, and Hanover; area 432 
sq. ra.. p. 00.432; agr. and stock-feeding; cap. 
Arolsen (q.r.). [4.160. 

Walden, vil. New York. U.S.A., Orange co., p. 

Waldenburg, (. on R. Mulde. Saxony; industrl.; p. 
3.250; aLso t. on R. Polsnitz, Pnuwn. Silesia; 
niftg. centre (porcelain and fire-clay), colliery 
dist.; p. 18,300. 

Wales, principalitv, S.W. of Great Britain; washed 
by Irish Sea. St. George’s Chnn. and Bristol 
Chan.; area 7,362 sq. m.. mountainous, with 
much mineral wealth; p. 2.044.244 ; good 
pasturage. Chief c. Cardiff (q.r.). 

Walflsch Bay, Brit, harbr. and settlement S.W. 
Afr. surrounded by former Germ, terr., annexed 
in 1884 to Union of S. Africa; area 430 so. m., 
p. 800. 

Walham Green, sub. of London, 0 in. W.S.W. of 
St. Paul’s. 


Walkden, lndnstrL dill. 8.E. Lancs, Eng.; p. 
5.500. [subn. to Newcastle; industrl.; p. 15,010. 

Walker, t. on R. Tyne. Northumberland. Eng., 

Wallachia, (part of the anc. Dacia), div. Romania, 
betwn. the Carpathians and the Danube and the 
Black Sea and Serbia; area 30,000 sq. m., p. 
(abt) 3.298.400. 

Walla-Walla, cap. W.W. co., Washington, UjLA., 
on Mill Creek, in wheat region, p. 10,000. 

Wallaroo, spt. on W. Bay. Spencer Gulf, S. 
Australia, in copper raing. dist. p. 4.020. 

Wallasey, co. bar., adjng. Birkenhead. Cheshire, 
Eng., p. 97.465. 

Wallenstadt, L. cant St Gall. SwltzerldL (11 m. 
long), nr. L. of Zurich. 

Wallingford, mun. bor. on R. Thames, Berks. Eng., 
old castle, p. 2.840 ; also t. nr. the Quinnipiac R., 
New Haven co., Connecticut, U.S.A., silver- 
plate works, p. 11,320. 

Wallis Isis., grp. in S. Pacific, nr. Samoa. Germ, 
possn.; largest (and only inhabited) isl. in the 
arch.: Uvea. p. 3,000. 

Wallsend, mun. bor.. on R. Tyne. Northumberland, 
Eng., nr. Newcastle, at end of the old Roman 
wall, colly, dist. p. 44.582. 

Waimer, urb. dist., cst. t. Kent Eng., nr. Deal (In¬ 
cluded In Cinque Port of Sandwich), contains W. 
Castle, the ofllcl. res. of the Lonl Warden. Duke 
of Wellington died here in 1852. Batlig. rest, 
P. 5.324. 

Walpole, rif. nr. Boston. Mass.. U.S.A., p. 7.450. 

Walsall, co. bor.. t. nr. Birmingham. StaffB. Eng., 
mftg. bits, bridles, saddlery, etc., p. 103.102. 

Walsden, mftg. t. nr. Rochdale. S.E. Lancs. Eng., 
p. 5.220. 

Waisham, N., mkt. t. Norfolk. Eng., p. 4.254. S. 
Walsham is an adjacent vil. 5 in. nearer Norwich. 

Walsingham, t. in N. Norfolk. 6 m. from Faken- 
harn. 

Wolsoken, urb. dist., on N. border Norfolk, Eng.; 
a/ljng. Wisbech, p. 4.0S8. [5.443. 

Waltershausen, t. nr. Gotha. Genny.. industrl., p. 

Waltham, c. nr. Boston. Mass., U.3.A., machine- 
made watches, p. 40,100. 

Waltham Abbey, or Waltham Holy Cross, urb. dist., 
t. on R. I.ca. Essex. Eng.. 12 m. N. of London; 
abbey founded by King Harold, cordite factory, 
P. 7.116. 

Walthamstow, urb. dist., S.W. Essex, subn. to 
London; Industrl. and residtl., p. 132.965. 

Walton-in-Ie-dale, urb. dist., on It Kibble, N.E. 
Lancs. Eng.; Industrl.. p. 12,713. 

Walton-on-Thames, urb. dist.. nr. Kingston, Surrey, 
Eng.; anglers’ resort, p. 17,953. 

Walton-on-the-Hill, mftg. sub. Liverpool, Lancs, 
Eng. 

Walton-on-the-Naze, urb. dist., cst. wat. pi., Essex, 
Eng., res. p. 3.066. 

Walworth, dist. S. London, Eng., In bor. South¬ 
wark. 

Wandsbeck, t. in prov. Schleswig-Holstein, Pruss.; 
spirit manuf., oleographs, etc., p. 31.000. 

Wandsworth, met. bor. Surrey, on R. Wandlo and 
R. Thames, S.W. London. Eng.; p. 353.101. 

Wanganui, R. New Zealand (N. isl.) flows (100 m.) 
to S. Taranaki Bight; also t. on same. p. 26.000. 

Wansbeck, U. Northumbld., Eng., flows 23 m. 
E. past Morpeth. [London, p. 19,183 . 

Wan3tead, urb. dist., t. Essex. Eng., 7 ra. N.E. 

Wantage, urb. dud., mkt. t. Berks., Eng., in vale of 
the White Horse. 20 m. W. of Reading; p. 3.424. 

Wapakoneta, t. nr. Plqua. Auglaize co., Ohio, 

U. S.A.; p. 5.3S0. [Kng., below the Tower. 

Wapping, industrl. Thames-side dist E. London, 

Warasdin, fort. t. on R. Drave, Croatia, Jugo¬ 
slavia; Industrl., p. 11.750. 

Waratah, t. Northumbld. co., N.S.W., colly, and 
vineyd. dist., p. 3,480. 

Warblington, urb. dist., Hants. Eng., p 4J20. 

Warburg, industrl. t. on R. Dierael, Westphalia, 
Pruss.; was an anc. Hanseatic t.; P. 5.850. 

Wardha, It. of W. dist.. Cent India, flows 254 m. 
to join R. Wainganga. afllt of R. Godavari. 

Ware. urb. dist., mkt. t. Herts, Eng., on U. Lea, 

V. 6.171. Also t. co. Hampshire. Maas., U.S.A.; 
cotton and woollen nmnuf.; p. 7,250. 

Wareham, mun. bor., mkt. t. nr. Dorchester, oo. 
Dorset, Eng., p. 2.057. 

Warialda, t. in pastoral (list.. N.S.W., on Gwydyr 
R., Burnett co.. p. (dist) 3.920. 

Warkworth, spt. Northumberland. Eng., nr. mth. 
of R. Coquet, p. 11,850. [Eng., p. 5J76. 

Warminster, urb. dist., mkt t. Westbury div. Wilts, 
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Wamsdorf, f. Rumburg dist., Bohemia, nr. Saxon 
frontier: cotton spinning, calico printing, velvet, 
silk, and linen inannf.; p. 22,780. 

Warcra, t. Chanda dist.. Cent. Prove., India; 
colliery region; p. 11.340. (sales; p. 4.954. 

Warragnl, t. nr. Melbourne. Victoria; live-stock 

Warren, c. on the Mahoning K.. Trumbull co.. 
Oliio. U.S.A.; coal and iron mining diet.; p. 
42.500: also bor. on the Allegheny K.. Warren 
co.,Penn., U.S.A.; in oil region; p. 14,950. 

Warrenpoint, t. (spt.) at head of Carlingford Lough, 
co. Down, N. Ireland, p. 1.880. 

Warrington, co. bor.. on R. .Mersey. Cheshire and 
Lancs.; wire pins, tiles, and tool inftg.; p. 79.322. 

Warrnambool, xpt. Villlers co., Victoria; wat. pi.; 
exports dairy prod.; p. 8.235. 

Warsaw, oovt. Poland, on bank of K. Vistula and 
Ix>wer Bug R. down to Prussian frontier; area 
6.749 sq. m.; agr., stock-raisg.. machinery, and 
sugar factories; p. 211.165. Cap. W. c. on left 
bank of the Vistula (also cap. Poland) fort, and 
industrl. centre.; p. 931.170. 

Warsaw, t. on R. Mississippi. Hancock co.. Illinois, 
U.S.A.; p. 4.500; also c. on Tippecanoe R.. 
KoGciur.ko co.. Indiana. U.S.A.; p. 5.750. 

Warsop, urb. dust. of Notts, 5 in. N.N.E. of Mans¬ 
field. p. 10.748. 

Warthe, or Warta. 11. of Poland. Posen and Bran¬ 
denburg, Pruss.; trib. (450 in.) of R. Oder; also 
t. on the Warthe. govt. Kalis*. Poland; p. 5.263. 

Warwick, English mfdid. co., contains the Forest 
of Arden. Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, and a 
large north, of Birmingham; area 902 sq. m.; 
rich in coal, iron and limestone; p. 1.331.762. 
Cap. Warwick, c. on It, Avon; p. 13.439: also 
t. in co. Men vale. Oueen-land; com and vineyd. 
dist.; p. 4.014; also cotton mftg. t. Kent co.. 
Rhode Isl., U.S.A., on Narmngansett Bay; 
P. 13,481. 

Wash, It. flowing 20 in. fromco., Rutland. Eng. to 
R. Welland. Lincolnsli.; also estuary of R.’s 
Welland, Witharn. Oik* ami Nen; co.'s Lincoln 
and Norfolk. 22 m. long, width at tilth. In N. 
Sea, 15 in. 

Washa, />.. nr. New Orleans, Ixmisiana, L.8.A.; 
14 m. long. M t 

Washburne Mtm., range In the Yellowstone Natl. 
Park, U.S.A.; highest summit. 10,315 ft. 

Washington. ft. N.W. t»ortn. U S A. on Pacific Or., 
ftdjng. Brit. Columbia; area 60.830 8<|. m.: rich 
In coal, iron and other minis., with much forest 
and agr. land; p. 1.634.000. Cap. Olympia: 
chf. c/fl, Spittle and Tacoma Uj.r.). Also©., cap. 
of U.8.A., in I Mst. of Columbia, on the it. 
Potomac; contains the Capitol (covering 3i 
acres), with Senate fhandier, House of Rcpre- 
Ben tat Ives, Supreme Court. Library <*f Congress, 
etc.; also President's residence (The White 
House), etc.; p. 492,000. Also c. in coal regn. 
Indiana. U.S.A.; p. 9.100; also mftg. l>or. (Iron, 
brass, glass, etc.) in Washington <-o.. Pa.; 
p. 24.750 ; also c. Fayette co., Ohio, in faring, 
dist. p. 4.850. Also name of many co.'s and 
fmmller t.'s and vils. In U.8.A. 

Washita, It. Arkansas and I>jui*lnna. U.8.A., tril>. 
(400 in.) of Red K. 

Wasmos, t. nr. Mon-, prov. Halnault. Belgium, in 
Ja- Borinage coal dist., p. 12.350. 

Wait Water, Lake. Cumberland. Eng., nr. Kes¬ 
wick, 3 in. long. 

Watchet, vrb. dixt. and ppt. of Somerset, on the 
Bristol Channel. 104 in. N.W. of Taunton, p. 

12/36. 

Waterbury. c. on Naugatuck It., New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut. U.8.A.; inannf. watches, pins, and 
brass got*Is; p. 100.7(H). 

Waterford, r». In Munster prov., I.F.8., an a 721 
w\. m.; agr.. Ilve-Hbick. fisheries; p. 83.740; co. t. 
W., c. on it. Sulr, co. bor.. cathedl., rnanuf.. \*. 
26.647. 

Waterloo, vil. H. Brilliant, Belgium. 9 rn. 8.8. K. of 
Brussels; Napoleon's defeat by Wellington, 
June 18. 1815. 

Waterloo <-wlth-Sea!orth>, urb. dixt.. uxil. jd. at 
mouth of It. Mersey, JguicH, Fug., 5 rn. N.N.W. 
of Liverpool, p. 31,180; also c. on (aaIilt It., 
Bhulch&wk co., Iowa. U.8.A., mftg. centre In 
agr. dist., p. 47.200; also vil. Laurens co., s. 
i Carolina. U.8.A.. p. 5,450; al no t. on Seneca L., 
New York, U.8.A., p. 4.050. 

Watertown, c. on Black it., Jefferson co.. New 
York. U.8.A., carriage works, foundries, and 
m&nufd., p. 32,300; aliao t. on Charles U., Middle¬ 


sex co.. Mass., U.S.A., contains national arsenal 
and the cemetery of Mt. Auburn, p. 21.457; also 
c. on R. Rock, Dodge and Jefferson co.'s. Wis¬ 
consin. U.S.A.; university, rnanuf., p. 10.750. 
Watervllle, c. on R. Kennebec. Maine. U.S.A.; 

cotton factories; university; p. 15.600. 
Watervliet, c. (formerly vil. of W. Troy) on R. 
Hudson. Albany co.. New York. U.S.A.; govt, 
arsenal; p. 16,085. 

Watford, urb. dist., mkt. t. on R. Colne. Herts. 
Eng. (connected with Bus hey by bridge); cocoa 
and other rnanuf.; p. 56.799. 
Wath-upon-Dearne. urb. dixt. and industrl. t. nr. 

Barnsley. W.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 13.653. 

Watling Is., one of the Bahamas orp., 18 rn. long 
(generally supixscd to bo the San Salvador of 
Columbus); p. 2.350. 

Watling Street, one of the principal roads of 
Britain. 

Watiington, t. of Oxfonlsh.,8 m. N.E. of Walling¬ 
ford. p. 3.780. 

Watson’s Bay, New South Wales. 7 in. N’.E. of 
Sydney, a favourite seaside resort. 
Wattenscbcidt. t nr. Aniberg. Westphalia; indus¬ 
trial; p. 12,050. 

Wattou, mkt. (. on R. Wissey. Norfolk. Eng.; p. 

I. 520. 

Wattrelos. t. nr Lille, dep. Nord. France; industrl.; 

p. 20.230. 

Waukegan, c. on L. Michigan, Illinois, U.8.A.; cap. 
of Like country; engaged in the manufacture of 
brass and iron goods; a favourite summer resort; 
gd. barb, and tr.; p. 34.900. 

Waukesha, vil. on R. Fox. W. co., Wisconsin. 
U.S.A.; magnesian springs, health rot.; the 
Beat of thc( urrol Presbyterian0*1 lege; P. 17,600. 
Wausau, c. Marathon co.. Wisconsin. U.S.A., on 
Wisconsin It., in white pine regn.; timlier works; 
p. 24.250. i5o m. to sea. nr Yarmouth. 
Waveney, It. Norfolk and Suffolk. Eng.; Hows 
Waverly. rt/. on R. Chemung. Tioga co.. New 
York. U.S.A.; tr. centre in dairy rgn.; P. 5.670; 
also vil. nr. Baltimore. Maryland. U.S.A.; p. 
5.860; also t. on Cedar R., Bremer co., Iowa. 
U.8.A.; p. 3.700, 

Wavertree, dipt. S.E. Lancs. Eng., subn. (S.E.) of 
Liverpool; industrl. and rcsidtl. 

Wavre, t. nr. Brussels. S. Brabant. Belgium; mftg.; 
French victory over Prus-ns. here on morng. of 
battle of Waterloo; p. 8.620. 

Waxahachie. t. Texas, U.S.A.; rly. centre in Ellis 
co.; p. 8.050. 

Waycross, t. in Ware co.. Georgia, U.S.A.. p. 15,250. 
Waynesboro, t. Franklin co., Penn., U.S.A.; in- 
dudtrl.; p. 10.200. 

Wazan, sacred c. of Morocco. S E. of Tangier*. p. 

II. 570. (Ilidustl., p. 19.820. 

Wazemmes, f. Franco, subn. (S.W.I to Lille, 
Wazirabad, f. nr. R. ( lieuab, Gujranwala dist., 

Punjab, India; boat-bldg.. Iron iiiariuf., p. 16.450. 
Wazirlstan. sectu. of min. dists. N.W. frontier, 
India, lying liefwn. the Toe hi and Goinul R.'s 
Weald, The, wooded and pastoral tract S.E. Eng., 
extending from Folkestone. Kent, through parts 
of Surrey. Hants, and Sussex to the sea alxiut 
Beachy Head. 

Wealdstone. urb. dixt., Middlesex, Eng., p. 27,001. 
Wear. It., Durham. Eng., rises on the western 
border of the county. Hows 60 in. to N. Sea. at 
Sunderland, where great coal export and ship¬ 
building industries are carried on. 

Weaver, It. Cheshire. Eng., trib. (45 m.) of R. 
Mersey. 

Weaver Hills, Staffs, Eng., nr. E. Isir. of co., ait. 
1.300 ft. 

Webb City. Jasparra . Missouri. U.S.A., In lead and 
zinc regn., p. 6.750. 

Webster, i. in Worcester co.. Mass., U.H.A., on the 
French R.; textile and ls*»t factories; p. 12,900. 
Wodmore, par. nr. Ax bridge. Somerset, Eng., p. 
3.300. 

Wodnesbury. mun. Ixtr.. mkt. t. nr. Birmingham. 
Staffs. Eng.; stoneware, potteries, iron and coal 
Industries; p. 31.531. 

Wedneafleld, urb. dixl.. nr. Wolverhampton. Stuffs, 
Eng.; \<* k and key inannf.; p. 9.333. 

Woerdt. Industrl t nr. Uinburg. Holland, p. 8.025. 
Weetslade, urb. dud., NorthuinbcrlanU. Eng., p. 
7 . 736 . 

Wel-hai-wei. Brit, naval tin., N.E. c«t. Shantung 
peiilus., China, nr. the treaty port of Chefoo; 
held under lease; area abt. 285 Bq. in., p. 147.177. 
liarbr. and port fortified. 
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Weimar, e. on R. Tim. nr. Erfurt. Germy., cap. of 
former grand duchy Saxe-Weimar; p. 37.237. 

Welnbirge, t. in Bohemia, subn. to Prague. 

Weinhoim, f. on the " Mountain Road ” at the foot 
of the Odenwald. N. of Heidelberg; cantlea and 
house of Teutonic Knights; wine, fruit, etc.; p. 

12.500. _ , , 

Weinert, t. on slope of the Erzgebirge. Kaaden dist., 

Bohemia; chf. centre of lace and fringe-making 
industry; p. 11.140. 

Weissenlels, f. on R. Saale. nr. Merseburg. Prus¬ 
sian Saxony; mftg. centre in coal dist.; p. 31.200. 

Weisshorn, the great Alpine peak rising W. of the 
Zermatt Valley (14.804 ft.), first climbed in 
1801 by Prof. Tyndall. ip. 11.750. 

Weissklrchen. industrl. t. nr. Temesvar. Hungary; 

Welland, 11. Northants and Lincolnsh., Eng., fiows 
(70 m.) to the Wash. 

Welland Canal, connects Lakes Erie and Ontario ' 
(35 in. long) W. of the Niagara. 

Wellesley Isis., grtmp in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
l»elonging to Queensland. 

Wellingborough, urb. dist ., mkt. t. on R. Non, 
Northants. Eng.. 102 in. E.N.E. of Northamp- 
ton; Q.21J21. 

Wellington, urb. dist., mkt. (. nr. Shrewsbury. 
Shropshire. Eng., p. 3,135. Its ancient name | 
was Wat ling Town, because* It wtood on the line 
of Watling Street. Also urb. dist., nr. Taunton, , 
Somerset. Kng . p. 7.128. Also t. in Lintt co.. 
on Port NichoInL»n. New Zealand, cap. of the 1 
col.. N. island; tine harbour. impt. tr.; p. i 

118.500. ANo pr«»v. containing same. 200 m. 
by 80 in., p. 21* 4 .801. Also a centl. pastoral dlst. 
N.S.W.. area 10.005 so. m. Also 1*1. off W. 
coast Patagonia (100 m. long). iHrlonging to 
Chili. 

Wells, man. bor., r. at foot of Mendip Hills. Somer¬ 
set. Eng.; cat he* I ml. bishops palace; p. 4.833. 
Also vil. S ork <•»•.. Maine, C.S.A., p. 3.*54. 

Wells, or Weli3 next the Sea. urb. did., npt. t. Nor¬ 
folk. Eng.. i»r. klotkham Hay, p. 2,503. 

Wellston. c. Jackson co.. Ohio. l/.S.A.. ry. centre. • 
P. 5.500. 

Wollsville. c. In colly, and farming dlst., Colum¬ 
biana co„ ( ihlo. * \S. V., on the «>hio R., p. 7,800. 

Welshpool, unin. K,r. on K. Severn. Mongtooitsry* 
shire, \\ ales; nr. is Powls ( astie; p. 5,637, 

Welwyn, pur. of Herts, 5 in. N. of Hatfield. 

Worn, urb. did.. nr. Shrewsbury. Slin psh., Eng., 
p. 2,157. (Harrow, p. 48.646. 

Wembley, urb. did.. Middlesex. 21 m. E.S.E. of 

Wemyss, por. of Fife, 2 in. N.K. of Dysart, In¬ 
cluding the xils. of East and West Wemyss, 
combine*l p. 26,610, Ip. 2.030. 

Wendovor. a por. «»f Bucks. 5 rn S.E. of Aylesbury, 

Wonor, large /.. Sweden, W.N.W. of L. Wettem. 
with which it Is connected by canal (and thence 
with the Baltic); area. 2.110 nq. m 

Wenersborg. lake port Sweden. on a tongue of land 
U.*twn. tlte K. Gdla and the Yasmbotten (the 
R*mt hnm***t. bar of 1,. Wencr); p. 0.770. 

Wenham Lake, Massachusetts. 22 in. N.N'.E. of 
Benton, fan its 1 f«»r its large yield of ice. 

Wenlock, or Much Wenlock. mun. bor., t. Shropah., 
Eng.; ii »n and coal dlst., p. 14,152. 

Wepencr. nr. Caledon R„ on bonier Basutoland 
and orange Fn«; state, s. Afr.. battle April. 
hutO. 

Werdau, t. «n U. Pieisso. nr. Zwi* kau, Saxony; 
textile and in* hr. mam if . p. 22 . 020 . 

Werdcn, (. on R. Ruhr, tvi the Rhine prow. Pros.*.; 
Benedictine abU >; « !..th niftc. centre In colly, 
and quarry dist.. p. 1 1.270. 

Wermelskirchen, industrl. (. nr. Dfisscldorf. 
Rhenish Pruss.. p. 12.750. 

Wernigerode, f. on R. Ilnl/cmme. at ft. of Harz 1 
nitns., Saxony prov.. Pm-s.; ensile; p. 10.200. 

Werra, 11. Germany, a headstr>*arn of K. Wcser; 
rises in Saxc-Mcinlngen, and tlows tiro in.) 
through Thuringia to the Fill l i at Mfinlen. 

Wesol, fort. f. Rhine prow, Pruss., nr. Duisburg, 
on R. Ltppo; museum and mctcorol.igical stn.; 
P. 23.100. 

Wesor, H. W. Germany, flows from the con flu. of . 
Fulda and Werra It.'a at Mfindcn »27u in.) past 
Bremen. 

Wessex, the ancient kingdom of the \\ est Saxons, 
including Berks. Hants, Wilts. Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall. 

West Bay City, on It. Saginaw, Bay co.. Michigan. 
U.8.A., upp. Bay C.; pine-timber industries; 
P. 15,000. 


West BoyLston, til. nr. Worcester, Mass., U.8.A.; 

P. 4.417. 

West Bridgford, urb. did., Notts, Eng., p. 17,821. 

West Bromwich, co. bor. on R. Tame. Staffs. Eng.. 
nr. Birmingham; mchny., tools, and metal 
works; p. 81 £81. 

Westbrook, c. Cumberland co., Maine, U.S.A.; 
paper, cotton and silk factories; p. 10.950. 

Westbury, urb. dist. and old t. nr. Salisbury, Wilts, 
Eng., woollen factories, brickwks.; p. 4,044. 

Westbury-on-Severn, urb. did.. 8 m. S.W. Glouces¬ 
ter. Eng.; industrl.; p. 1,746. 

West Calder, t. 151 m. S.W. Edinburgh, Scotl.; p. 
6.817. 

West Chester, bor. in mkt.-gdng. dlst., Chester co., 
Penn.. U.S.A.; residtl. 6ub., Philadelphia; p. 
12,350. 

Westeraalen, grp.'of isls. on N.W. cst. Norway, 
separated from the Lofoten Isis., by the R&ft- 
fmnd. 

Westeras. t. on X. bay of L. Malar. Westmanland. 
Sweden ; Gothic cat hod J. (with val. episcopal 
libry.i; 10th centy. ca-tlc; p. 13.200. 

Westerham, mkt. t. nr. Sevenoaks, Kent, Eng., on 

Surrey border; p. 3,100. 

Westerly, ri/. on Rhode Isl., 4 4 m. S.8.W. of Provi¬ 
dence. p. 9.952. 

Westfield, t. Hampden co.. Mass., U.S.A.: manuf.; 
P. 19.750. 

West Fiord, channel sep. Lofoten Isis, from Nor¬ 
wegian mainland. 

West Flanders. prr*v. Belgium. n<Ung. N. 8. and 
French border, area 1.249 sq. in. (S*« also 
Flanders.) 

Westfield, f. of Massachusetts, 9 m. W. of Spring- 
field. p. 18.004. 

Westgate-on-Sea, cst. tcaf. pi. nr. Margate, Kent, 
Eng., p 4,300. 

West Ham. co. Kir. Essex. Eng., subn, to E. 
Ixmdon': industrl. and residential; bordered by 
R.*s Thames and Lea; p. 294.086. 

West Hartlepool, co. K,r.. Durham. Eng., p. 68,134. 

West Haven. bor. subn to New Haven c.. Connecti¬ 
cut. U.S.A., p. 12.379. 

Wost Hoboken, t. on Hud-on R. cliffs, N. of Jersey 
City. opp. New York. U.S.A.; silk factories; p. 
40.008. 

West Houghton, urb. did., mftg. t. nr. Wigan, S.E. 
Lancs, Eng., p. 16,018. 

West India Isles, or Antilles, orrmps in the Atlantic, 
extending I* tween the coasts of Florida ami 
.Venezuela, separating the Caribbean Sea from 
the G. of Mexico. 

Westland, prov. New Zealand (8. isl., W. cst.), sep. 
from Canterbury prov. (of which It was formerly 
a part) by the Southern Alps; 200 m. long. 30 in. 
wide. p. 20.000; chf. t.*« Grcymoutli and Hoki¬ 
tika; mounto*., gold mining. 

West Lothian. Scot., p. 81,426. 

Westmanland, prov. Sweden. N. of L. MAlar. area 
2.A03 an. in., p. 168.799; cap. Wcsteroa (<j.r.l. 

Westmeath, Inld. co. Leinster prov., I.F.S., area 
708 sq. in.; pasture and tillage, with much bog; 
P. (declining) 59.812; dairying; co. t. Mullingar. 

Westminster, met. bor. and c. on N. bank of the 
Thames, Middlesex. Eng., W, of London; 
contains Housoi of Parliament. Westminster 
Abliey. Government offices. Royal Palaces 
(Buckingham P. and St. James's), etc., p. 
129,535. 

Westmount, t. Quebec, Can., p. 1A.500. 

Westmorland, co. of N.W. Eng., adjoins. Gumber- 
land; area 783 m.. covering part of the I-ake 

country fWindermere. Ulswater, Grasmere, 
etc.), p. 65.39S: cap. Appleby; most p. t. Kendal. 

Weston-super-Mare, urb. dist., icu/. pi. Somerset, 
Eng., on an inlet of Bristol channel, p. 28.5S5, 

West Orange, industrl. f. E^sex co., N. Jersey, 
1.8 A., p. 25.250. , . 

Westphalia, W. prov. Pm**, (former duchy and 
sometime part of a kiugdoml; adjoliw Holland, 
Hanover, and Rhenish Pruss.; area 7,807 sq. m.; 

P. 4,448.115. , T , 

West Pittston, Ijor. in anthracite coal regn. Lacka¬ 
wanna co.. Penn.. U.S.A.; P- 8,000. 

West Point, military dn. (neat of the U.8. mUIUry 
Academy). Orange co.. New York. U.S-A.; oa 
U’. bank Uud-snn It. (Westport B.. P. *.460. 

Westport, mkt. and apt. t. co. Mayo. I-F.8.. on 

West Pmssla. prur. P.. ndjn*. BalUc and roland. 
area 3.026 («q. in., p. 338,881. . 

Wes tray, one of the Orkney 23 m. b> 
from Kirkwall. Scotl.; 10 m. long; p. 1.270. 
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Wert Springfield, t. (lndustrl.), Hampden co.. Mass.. 
U.8.A.. p. 16.900. 

W«t Virginia, an E. central st. U.S.A.. bounded by 

m ?• 9*4?- 016 Alleghany Mtns., Virginia, 
tuaryland. Kentucky, and Penn.; area 24.022 
®°^. salt, petrol; agr. and grazg.; p. 

l. 777.000. cap. Wheeling. 

westward Ho, picturesque cst. til. Bideford B.. 

nrSSZ^Hi E ?*.. p ' 5 ' 890 - 

westwood, t . in mining dist., nr. Rockhampton, 
Queensland, p. 8 . 070 . 

Wetherby, mkt. t. on R. Wharfe. W.R. Yorks. 

, p \, 2>46 ®' . (Pruasn. Saxony, p. 11.700. 
weuin, lndustrl. f. on R. Saale. nr. Schwarzburg. 
wetter, or Wettern, L. Sweden. 25 m. S.E. L. 
'Veuer (q.v.); area 733 sq. m. 

[• h> Belgium, nr. Ghent, on the R. 
Scheldt; textile manuf.. p. 10.250. 

famous peak of Bernese Oberland, 
Switzerland, alt. 12.105 ft. 
w f“ lar ; <• on R. Lahn. nr. Coblentz. Rhenish 
rulw * n Iron-mining regn.; p. 9.900. 

”td a ’ ““ritltne co. of prov. Leinster. S.E. 

• area 001 sq.m., pasture, tillage, dalryg.. 
Btock-kpg.. fishery, p. 102.200. Cap. \V.. t. on 

tuil - p - H-«50. (It. Thames. 

Vi.ZlI 1 ' IIanta & nd Surrey. Eng.; trib. (35 in.) of 
Par. of Norfolk on the cst., 13 in. 
of " alslngham. 

w Sv|rtdg6, urt. ditt. on R.’s Thames and Wey. 
burrey. Eng., p. 7,3.59. 

weymouth, lndustrl. I. (boot and shoe mnnuf.) 
Mortplk °°- Mass.. U.S.A.. p. 21.300; also pt on 
Ma !7 8 B - °°- DUtby. Nova Scotia, p. 1.880. 
weymouth and Melcombe Regis, mini. lor. and it'll. 

r<(. on Weymouth B.. Dorset. Eng., p. 21.032. 
wnabay, a Shetland Ul. 131 m. N.N.K.of Lerwick, 
wnangarel, (. at mouth of W. It.. New Zealand; 

tarmg. and fruit growg.. p. 2 . 350 . 
wnangaroa, t. nr. Auckloud. New Zealand; mining 
dist.. p. 2.400. 

Wharfe, R. W.R. Yorks. Eng., flown 60 m. to It. 
wKS**nr.Cawood. IU.S.A.; good tr.. p. 5,850. 

, nr - Pairhavcn. W. co.. Wosliingtou, 
wS2 1 V* y * urb ■ <H*t- <>*on. Eng.. P. 1J2CD 
W nu * ’ C- 0n «• Ohio. cap. of W. co.. Virginia. 

• 8t- rly. and riverside commcl. centre. 
Wh.JiS!!' 1 Blw:1 ma, ‘uf • P. 02.000. (nit 2.41 4 ft. 
WnfiS!!! 1 ®' mtn .- nr - Itwleton. WMt. Yorks. Eng . 

rnckham, urfe. dist., nr. Gateshead. Durham, 
p - W.782. 

n va . r - nr - Sunderland. Durham. Eng., 

ihitk oi “Wo burgh on it. Almond. Linlithgow 
WhT.^' j b-1-^75. 

rriuioy, urb ditt. and tpt. and uxjf. pi. fating the 
S*" 04 *! Ocean, at inth. of it Esk. N.lt. Yorks, 
fisheries. Jet manuf.. shipbldg.. famous 

Whte, p - ll -t 4L IP. 3.870. 

wEltX Hormerly Windsor), I. on L. Ontario. ( an.; 
A7 i ?» kt - 1 lir BasingHtuke. Hunts. Eng.; 
p. 1.935; also urb. dint., nr. Shrewsbury. Salop. 
skuL* ****** v il- on it. Talf. Glamorgan- 

wiia » ,,r UandufT. 

m. , , Arkansan. U.8.A.. tril.. (350 in.) of If. 
““Wpifc *h° K. Indhuia, U.S.A.. (rib (330 

WhuilL U - 'J a,j ash. ||f. Tweed. 

WhltSJk ® r, i 1 d Berwick*}).. 8cotl ; trib. (34 ui.l of 
wSmr 1 *. , K - fl ul - ot I»"don. Eng, 
thw d urj : a . ut - nr - Tewkesbury. Gloucester- 
Wht.«k- £“*■! lndustrl ; p. o.oo 2 . 
uiehall, I at liwul of L. Champlain, Washington 

Wht««k. e ' V York - 0 « A.; timber tra-le. p. 5.175 ; 
ni.Vu T i* n i. mun - tor. In Kgrernont div.. Cum- 
21 Hz tn *‘* * rou ‘ ore smelting, coast tr.; p. 

Part of the Appalachian tv item. New 
highest summit. Mt. Wash- 

WhU . D ,'-. 6 - 806 ft 

Westchester co.. New York.U.S.A.. 
ruudentl.; here in 1776 Genl. Howe defeated the 
forces; p. 37.250. 

(ho .f r ‘ ***?* 1,1 Arkansas and flows through 
Jr*.Btatc and Missouri to the Mississippi near 
, ac JJ® 1 ™) of the Arkansas; has a course of 800 
WmJlV 0 wlj lch arc navigable. 

JT. or O. of Archangel. tnUt ot the Arctic 
— 'rCjjU.H.B.U.. area 47.346 w|. m. 
wmihom, roual burjh Wigtownsh.. Scofl . p. l.Tjr,. 

M <>nl««aton. urb. ditt. on W hitley B.. 
Shields. Northumberland, Eng.; p. 

vrak frf lhe sierra Nevada. Cali¬ 
fornia. UJ4.A.; alt. 14.896 ft. 


WhJtstable. urb. di<t.. spt. an^l cst. r«t.. nr. Canter¬ 
bury. Kent. Enfl.; famous for its oystenj; lot 
par., include. Seasalter) 11.201. 

Whittington, or Whittinifton Moor, colly, ticn&hp 
nr. Chestertleld, Derbysh., Euk. 

Whittlesey, or Whittlesea, urb. dist., mkt. t. Cam- 
biid^esh.. Enif.; p. 

Whltwood, urb. dist., t. (rnftj? ) nr. Pontrefract, 
W.R. Yorks. EnK.; r». C.1M. 

Whitworth, urb. dist., nr. Rochdale, S.E. Lancash., 
Eiik.; p. 8.360. 

Wbydah, cst. t. Dahomey, on lagoon nr. W. cst. 

Africa; under French in 11.; i». 15.000. 

Wichita, H. Texas. U.S.A.; flows 225 m. t<> the Red 
R.. Clay co.; aLso t. in the Arkansas valley. 
Kansas. U.S.A.; ment-nackiiik' centre in agr. 
and stock niislujT rejrn.; l>. 115.(H)ii. 

Wichita Falls, t. Tox.. ISA., i* 43.750. 

Wick, $pt. and burjh. Caithness, Scull.; herring 
fisheries centre, i*. 10.083. 

Wicklow, maritime co.. Leinster pn»v. t I.F.S., on 
E. cst. S. of Dublin; area 7si sq. m., i»as(ornl 
and agr.. i>. 59,070; chf. t.'s \\ . u*ap.i, Bray, and 
Ark low <7.r.). V 

Widdm. fort. t. on R. Danul>e. Bulgaria; ruiueil 
mosque and palace. P. 15,350. 

Widnes. mun. lor., on K. Mersey. Lancs. Eng.; 
manuf.; iron, copiier. soda, candles, soap, 
manures, etc., p. -10.608. 

Wied.sin, It. (Jenny, joins R. Rhine at Neuwicd. 

Wiesbaden, t. and pop. t cat. pi. on s slope of the 
Taunus. ilessc-Nos^iu. Pruss.; mini, baths, p. 
97.556. 

Wieselberg, t. on breh. of R. Danube, nr. Pre-sburg, 
nungarr, p. 5.210. 

Wigan, co U>r.. S.W. rallies.. Eng.; cot ton and Iron 
mftg. centre in colly, dist . p. 8o,3o7. 

Wight, Isle of, Eng. ( han.. Included in co. Ilant.s; 
area 146 sq. in., undulating and agr. with 
numerous wat. places all round the |sl.; |>. 
88,100. Newj»ort P;.c.) is tlie eh. t., Cowes oj v.) 
princ. port. 

Wigstou Magna, urb. dist., , Eng . p. 11,303. 

Wlgtou, urb. dist.. mkt. t. of Cumberland, with 
manuf. of woollens. 111 m. S.W. of Carlisle, p. 
3.621. 

Wigtown (or West Galloway ». maritime o>. on Irish 
.Sea, S.W. Scotl.; area 4H5 sq. in.; oats, wheat, 
agr., dairying, p. 20,200. Cap. W„ on W. Bay, 
fishery* p. 1,631. 

WHu, a t. of Korea, near the Chinese frontier to 
the south of the estuary of the \ alu; p 35.009. 

Wilhelms haven, naval vf/i. of (Jermany, fort., in 
Jahde terr. on the N. S. nr. Bremen; also sea 
hatlig. rest.. t». 26.100. 

Wilkesbarr* 4 . c. on K. Susquehanna. Lu/ernc co., 
Penn.. U.8.A.; in anthracite coal ngn., p. 
88 .000. 

Wllklnsburg, bor. Allegheny co., Penn., U.S.A., 
Hiibn. to Pittsburg, p. ;m.ooo. 

Willemstad, cap. Curaeoa, Dutch W. Indies, p. 
19.000. 

Wllleuhall. urb. dist.. Stalls. Eng., nr. Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. it. 21,147. 

Wlliosden. urb. dist., I/mdon. Eng.; resident], and 
lndustrl., p. 18J.IIO. 

Wllllamctte. It. Oregon. U.S.A., trib. (3000 in.) of 
(Columbia R. 

Williamsport, c. on Susquehanna R., Lycoming co.. 
Penn.. I/.S.A.; rly. centre. 70 in. N. of Harris- 
burg, timber tr.; P. 46,600. (bldg .p. 14.510. 

WilUamstown. port nr. Mellsiurnc. X h toria; ship- 

Willlmanttc, c. on It. W., Windham co.. Connecti¬ 
cut. U.S.A.; thread and textile factories; p. 
12 . 000 . 

Wllllngton. urb. did., in colly, dist.. co. Durham* 
Eng.; nr. Bishop Auckland. i». 8,060 

Wllllngton Quay, t on R. Ty ne. Northiirnhld.* 
Eng., nr. North Shields; lndustrl.; p. 0.250. 
llmlngton. r. on Delaware !L. Newcastle CO., 


Wilmington, r. mi ,.nuv w,, 

Delaware. U.H.A.; shlpbMg.. Iron foundries, 
machine-factories; I*. lu»».|oo; oK## c. on Cape 
Fear R., llanover co.. N. Carolina. U.S.A.; p. 
32.150. 

Wlhnslow, urb. did., on R. Ilollen. nr. Stockport, 
Cheshire. Eng ; P- 0,760 
Wlhden, t. nr, Bradford. W.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. 
2.970. 

Wilson, t. N.O., U S A., p. 12.800. 

Wilton, urb. dist. and old mkt. f. Wilts, Eng., nr. 
Halls bury; carpet manuf.; p. 2,103. Former 
capital of Wessex and the beat of a bishopric 
until 1050. 
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Wiltshire, 8.W. Inland co.. Eng.. N. of Hants and 
Dorset; area 1,354 sa. m.; agr. and pastoral; p. 
303.258. Cap. Salisbury. „ 

Wimbledon* mun. bor., Surrey. Eng., a b.w. bud. 
of London, with famous common; p. 59,520. 

Wtmborne, or Wlmbome Minster, urb. dist., mkt. t. 
nr. Poole. Dorset. Eng.; p. 3,892. Ita minster 
contains the tomb of Ethelred I. 

Wlmmerla, N.W. dist. Victoria, Australia; area 
26.000 sq. m.; pastoral. 

Wincanton, mkt. t. nr. Glastonbury, Somerset. 
Eng.; p. 2,640. 

Winchcomb, mkt. t. nr. Cheltenham, Gloucester. 
Eng.: p. 2.000. _ 

Wlnchelsea, anc. t. nr. Hastings. Sussex. Eng.: 
formerly an import, walled spt.; p. 1.120. Old 
Wlnchelsea stood 3 ra. to the S.E.. but in 1287 
was submerged by the sea. 

Winchester, mun. bor ., c. on H. Itchen, Hants, 
Eng.: anc. cap. of the Saxons; fine cathedl., 
college, barracks; p. 22.DG9 . 

Winchester, t. on Mad R.. Litchfield co., Connecti¬ 
cut. U.S.A.; cutlery manuf.; p. 9,109. Also 
t In Blue Grass; agr. and stock-raising region. 
Kentucky, U.S.A.; p. 8.200. Also t. in Middle- 
sex co.. Mass., U.S.A., Bubn. to Boston, p. 12.900. 
Also c. in the Shenandoah valley, Virginia, 
U.S.A.; Sheridan’s victory over the Confeder¬ 
ates. 1804; p. 11,250. . ^ „ 

Windau, spt. in Courland, 120 m. N.E. of Memel, 
P. 8.200. 

Windermere, largest Eng. L. (10 m. long. 1 m. 
wide), in Westmorland and Limes., outlet to 
Morecnmbe Bay; also urb. dist . on E. shore of 
L.. P. 5.701. 

Windham, vil. nr. Norwich. W. co., Connecticut. 
U.S.A.; ludustrl.; p. 13.801. 

Wlndlesham, urb. dist.. Surrey. Eng., p. 5.254. 

Wind River Mtns., Wyoming. U.S.A.; range of the 
Rockies; highest pt. Fremont’s Peak, alt. 
13.570 ft - _ T> ^ 

Windsor, mun. tor. of Berksh., Eng., on R. Thames; 
famous Royal castle (founded by William the 
Conqueror) and park. St. George’s Chapel, and 
the Royal Mausoleum; p. 202184. 

Windsor, c. and port on the Detroit R., Ontario, 
Canada; opp. Detroit c.; bicycle and machinery 
works; p. 38,541. Also t. on Connecticut R., 
Hartford co., U.S.A.; ludustrl.; p. 5.020. 

Windward Isis., Crown Col., Or. Brit., In the West 
Indies, comprising S.E. portion Lesser Antilles 
(St. Vincent, Grenada, Grenadines, Tobago, aud 
St. Lucia; all of which sec separately); total 
area 004 8Q, ra. [Cuba and Haiti. 

Windward Passage, channel (00 in. wide) between 

Winfield, c. on U. Walnut. Cowley co., Kansas, 
U.S.A.; collegiate and commercial centre in ugr. 
dist.; p. 9.500. 

Wingfield, par. In Suffolk, near Horlcston. 

Wingham, t . In fanning dibt., N. of Sydney, N.S.W., 
p. (dist.) 7,850. 

Winnebago, L. nr. Milwaukee. Wisconsin. U.S.A.. 
27 ui. long, outlet by Fox R.. into Green Bay. 

Winnipeg (fonnerly Fort Garry), oip. of the pro¬ 
vince of Manitoba. Can., at jnctu. of Red and 
AssiniUiine R/s; the principalcommeivialcentre 
of the Canadian N.W.; p. 178.304. 

Winnipeg, L. Canada, 40 m. N. of \Vinnli>cg c., 
200 in. long, 25 m. to 00 m. wide; contains 
several large Isis. (Reindeer, 70 sq. m.. Big lnl„ 
00 sq. m.); receives the waters of the Winnipeg 
R. (Hows 200 m. from the L. of the Woods), the 
Red K., and the Saskatchewan It.; discharges 
by the Nelson It. to Hudson Bay. 

Winnipegosis, L. of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Canada; area (exclusive of kls.) 2,000 sq. m.; 
60 m. W. of L. Winnipeg, into which It empties. 

Winnipiseogee, L. nr. Concord. New Hampshire. 
U.S.A.; noted for its beautiful scenery; 24 in. 
long; empties by the W. R. into the Merrimac. 

Winona, c. on the Mississippi it.. Minnesota. 
U.S.A.; rly. centre, tr. in corn and timber; p. 
21 000 . 

Winooski, or Onion R., Vermont, U.S.A. Hows 
(90 m.) to L. Champlain. 

Winslord, tirft. dist., on R. Weaver, nr. Northwich, 
Cheah.. Eng.; salt wks.; p. 10,997. 

Winslow, mkt. t. of Bucks, 6i in. S.E. of Bucking¬ 
ham; p. 1.820. 

Winston, mftg. t. nr. 8alcm. N. Carolina, U.S.A; 
tobacco mid cotton factories; p. 78.000. 

Winterswyk , f. nr. Amheim Geldcxland, Holland; 
industrl.; p. 8.900. 


Winterthur, t. on R. Eulach, cant. Zurich, Switzld.; 
formerly a free imperial c., IndustrL and com¬ 
mercial; p. 49.969, 

Winterton, mkt. t. urb. dist.. Lines., Eng., nr. 
Barton-on-Humber, p. 1,958. 

Winthrop, t. Mass., U.S.A. P. 16,000. 

Wipper, R. Prussn. Saxony, trib. (60 im) of R. Up- 
strut; also another R., Prussn. Saxony, trib. 
(40 m.) of R. Saale; also R., Westphalia, flows 
(60 m.) to R. Rhine, nr. Cologne. 

Wtpperffirth, t. Rhenish Prussia, 23 m. N.E. 
Cologne; industrl.; p. 6.350. 

Wirksworth, urb. dist., in Derbysh., Eng.; lead min¬ 
ing; p. 3.911. • 

Wirral, ludustrl. dist. W. Cheshire, Eng., between 
estuaries of Dec and Mersey. 

Wisbech, or Wisbeach, mun. bor., t. on R. Nene, Isle 
of Ely. CambridgeslL, Eng.; exporta coal; p. 
12,005. _ 

Wisby, old spt. Gothland isl., W. cst. Sweden; p. 
8.650. 

Wisconsin, R. intersecting Bt. same name, U.S.A.; 

trib. (600 m.) of R. Mississippi; also N. cent! at, 
. U.S.A., adjug. L. Superior and L. Michigan; 

; area 55.256 sq. m., agr. land and rolling prairie. 

stock-raL^g.,corn-growing, timber tr.,and mining. 
* Wisconsin was admitted as a State in 1848; p. 
3.020.000. Cap. Madison (q.v.). 

Wishaw, burgh Lanorskh.. Scot!., nr. Glasgow; 
railway works, engineering and other factories; 
p. 26.500. 

Wiske, R. N.R. Yorks. Eng., trib. (24 m.) of R. 
Swale. 

Wismar, fortfd. spt. on the Baltic, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. Gennany; good trade; p. 22,100. 

Witham, R. Rutland and Lines., Eng., flows 
(80 m.) to the Wash; also urb. dist. nr. Chelms¬ 
ford, Essex. Eng.; agr. centre; p. 4.367. 

Withernsea, urb. dist. and coast bathing resort , 
E.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Patrington. p. 42151. 

Withlngton, Industrl. t. S.E. Lancs, Eng., within 
parly, limits of Manchester. 

Withnell, urb. dist., Lancs., Eng., p. 3,040. 

Witkowiiz, mining t. in dist. MOhrisch-Ostrau, 
Moravia, p. (mainly German) 24,750. 

Witney, urb. dist.. mkt. t. in Woodstock dlv„ Ox- 
fordsh.. Eng., blanket and glove factories; p. 
3.409. 

Witten, t. on R. Ruhr. Westphalia, nr. Amsberg; 
iron, glass, and machinery manuf.; p. 29.100. 

Wittenberg, fortfd. t. on R. Elbe. Prussn. Saxony; 
castle-church, textile factories, flower cultiva¬ 
tion. p. 21 , 200 . 

Wittenberge, t. in Potsdam govt., prov. Branden¬ 
burg, Pruss.; fine bridge over R. Elbe; woollen 
cloth manuf.; p. 19.260. 

Witwatersrand, gold-mining dist. Transvaal. S. 
Africa. W. of Johannesburg. 

Wiveliscombe, urb. dist., nr. Taunton, Somerset, 
Eng., p. 1J1G2. 

Wivenhoe, urb. dist., on R. Colne, Essex. Eng., p. 
2.193. 

Wladislawow, t. (manuf) Poland, govt.. Suv&lki, 
p. 10.350. 

Wlociawek, or Wlozlawsk, Industrl. t. on R. Vis¬ 
tula. Polaud. govt. Warsaw, p. 23,500. 

Woburn, mkt. (. Bcdfordsh., Eng.; p. 1,470. 

Woburn Centre, c. Middlesex co.. Mass., U.SJL, nr. 
Bcwton; boot manuf.; p. 19.750. 

Wodehouse, dist. C. of Good Hope. S. Africa, E. of 
Aliwai. N.; area 2.810 aq. m., p. 28.300. Chief t, 
Dordrecht. 

Woking, urb. dist., mkt. t. on R. Wey. nr. Guildford, 
Surrey, Eng.; convict prison, necropolis, and 
crematorium; p. 29.927. 

Wokingham, mun. bor.. mkt. t. nr. Reading, Berks., 

Eng.; p. 72294. 

Wolds, The, chalk range of hills in Lincolnah., 
Eng.; pastoral; 45 m. long; also agr. and graz¬ 
ing dist. E.R. Yorks, Eng., extending 35 m. 
from the Humber estuary to Flamborough 
Head. ^ 

Wolfe IsL, in Lake of the Thousand Isles, River 
St. Lawrence, Canada. , . 

Woifenbuttel, t. in former Duchy of Brunswick, 
Gemiy.; inchny. manuf.; gdng., fruit preaervg.; 
p. 21.200. 

WolgasC spt. on R. Pecne, Pomerania, Pruss,; 
formly. fortified; p. 8,400. « 

Wollaston, Lake (50 m. long), N.W. Territory, 
Brit. N. America; outlet to Mackenzie R. 

Woilin, isl. in the Baltic, prov. Pomerania, Pruss, 
(22 m. long). 
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Wolsk^ham, t. on E. Wear. co. Durham. Eng., p. 

Woistanton, United, urb. disf.. adjng. Stoke, co 
Staffs. p. 30.628. 

Wolverhampton, co. bor.. In Staffs. Eng.. 12 m. 
N.W. Birmingham; “the metropolis of the 
Black Country p. 133.100. 

Wolverton, urb. dist., nr. Stony Stratford. Bucks, 
Eng.; rly. carriage wks. of the London, Midland 
and Scottish Ely.; p. 12.870. 

Wombwell, urb. dust. nr. Barnsley. W.E. Yorks. 
Eng., p. 18.365. 

Wooburn, t. nr. Wycombe. Bucks. Eng., p. 2.530. 
Woodbridge, urb. did., mkt. t. on It. Deben. Suffolk. 

Eng., on the right bank of the Delicti; p. 4.731. 
Woodbury, /. Lichfield co.. Connecticut. U.S.A.. p. 
3.149; also t. nr. Philadelphia. New Jersey, 
U.S.A., p. 8,400. (London ; p. 23.046. 

Woodford, urb. di.it.. Essex. Eng.; subn. (N.E.) to 
Wood Green, urb. did. Middlesex co.. Eng., subn. 

(N.) to London; p. 54 .100. 

Woodhall Spa, urb. did., nr. Momcastle. Lines.; 

mineral spring, health resort; p. 1.372. 
Woodlawn, t. Penn.. U.S.A., p. 12.495. 

Woodside, bury/i on It. Don. adjug. Aberdeen, 
Scotl., p. 0.350. 

Woodstock, tnun. bor. on B. Glyme. Oxfordsh., 
Log.; fonnly. a glove-inftg. centre; Blenheim 
Palace lies outside the par.; p. 1.484. 

Woodstock, t. on Thames R.. Oxford co.. Ontario. 
Can., 30 m. N.E. of London; exports dairy 
produce; p. 9.030; also vil. nr. Hartford. Con¬ 
necticut. U.S.A.; p. 5.523. 

Woodvllle. f. on co. Waipawa, New Zealand: p. 
1.860; also t. nr. Adelaide. S. Australia; p. (dist.) 
3.270. 

Woolwich, met. tor., garrison, and dockyd. t. on 
It. Thames. Kent, Eng.; 10 in. from D>ndon; 
princpl. artillery arsenal of Britain, dating from 
1585; p. 146.044. North Woolwich on upp. side 
of Thames (formerly included in Essex) now 
forms part of the co. of London. 

Woonsocket, c. on it. Hlackstonc. Providence co., 
Rhode Isl.. U.S.A.; textile manuf.; p. 50.000. 
Wooster, c. Wayne co.. Ohio. U.S.A.; in agr. dist.; 

university; p. 11.000. |p. 2.410. 

Wootton Basset, mkt. t. nr. Swindon. Wilts. Eng.; 
Worcester, midld. ro. Eng.. W. of Warwicksh.; 
ar P a . W| - ,n *5 W., pasturage, hops, orchards. 
inlnlH.; numuf.; p. 420.156. ( up. W.. co. tor. on 
It. Severn; cuthedl., porcelain wks., iron 
foundries; p. 60,407. 

Worcester, <•. In W. co.. Mass.. U.S.A.. 44 m. S.W. 
of Boston; lxx>t manuf., tool-making. etc.; p. 
190.900; also t. in wine-growing dist.. C. of 
Oixxi Hope. 8. Afr.; p. 19,130. 

Workington, mun. tor.. mkt. t and spt. at mth. It. 
Derwent. Cuml>erld., Eng.; Iron wks., cycle and 
motor-car factories; p. 21 . 601 . 

Worksop, urb. did., mkt. t. Notts. Eng.; chair- 
making. l*»x and case manuf.; p. 26.266. 

Worhtz, t. Iri Anhalt. (Jenny., nr. Magdeburg; 

ducal palace and park; p. 4.960. 

Worms, c. nr. the ithlne. Ilex**. Darmstadt. (Jer- 
iniiny ; famous Romanesque eathedl. Centre 
of wine Industry; gd. tr.; p. 51.860. 

Worms Head, prornonU/ry on Glarnorgansh. coast. 
Woniborough, urb. dud. and Industrl. t. in colly. 

dist. nr. Barnsley; W.lt. York n. Eng.; p. 12,307. 
Worsley, urb. dist., In 8.K. Jjincash., Eng., nr. 
Manchester; p. 14.503. 

Worthing, mun. bor.. apt. and i nit. pi. Sussex. Eng., 
nr. Brighton; p. 46.230. 

Wotton-under-Edge. mkt. t. nr. Stroud. Gloucester¬ 
shire. Eng.; p. 4.660. 

Wrangell, settl. t. at N \V. end of W. Isl., H E. 
Alaska. ILK.A.; p. (Indudg. native Indians) 
910. Mt. Wrangell Is a lofty pk. of Alaska. 
N.W. of Mt. St. Ellas; alt. 17,500 ft. 

Wrath, Cape, hendbl. at N.W ext rein. Sutherhlsh.. 
Hcotl. 

Wrekln. hill nr. Wellington. Hhropsh., Eng.; alt. 
1*820 ft. 

Wrexham, mun. tor. on It. Clywedr/g. Denbigh 
and Flintsh.. N. Wales; 12 in. 8.W. Chester. 

W wn>i Incorporated In 1*67; p. lH/,67. 

Wnetzon. industrl. t. on K. Oder, nr Berlin. Brass.. 

V. 8.510. 

Wrockwardlne, par. nr. Wellington, ShropAh., Eng., 

. fKrig.. Industrl. p. 4/»W. 

wrotham, urb. dist., nrnl. t . nr. Sevenoaks. Kent. 
Wroxeter, vil. Bhropsh., Eng.; on It. Severn, nr. 
ohrewahury; on site of Roman UriconJuim 
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Wuchang, c. China; Impt. offlcl. and commercl. 

°? J ii V . aneste K- opp. the foreign’ 
settlement of Hankow; p. est. at 750.500. Ex¬ 
ports tea. cotton, etc. 

Wuchow, treaty j»f. in Kwangsi prov.. China, on 
the Ni-Kiang (or West R.); p. 348.220 
Wu-hu. Chinese treaty port. 50 m. above Nanking. 

nr. the \angtse; p. 235.550. 

Wupper. a Ithinc tributary, 40 m. long, between 
Col«>gneand Dimseldorf. 

,S V k #° t V‘ 1 H / N °rthn. Nigeria; p. 13.000. 
Wurumberg. state N.W . Germy.; area 7,534 sq. m.; 
mtnous and afforested (Black Forest), with 
much mini, wealth. esi*ecialiy salt; p. 2.520,200. 
Cap. Ntuttgart iq.r.). 

Wurzburg, furl. t. Bavaria, on the It. Main In 

ra 86 > *n : Ca,btd, * ; un * Ver ^ity. wine tr. 

Wurzen. / on It. Mulde. Saxony; old eathedl. and 
ca.stle; iron foundries. mchny. manuf.. biscuit- 
making; p. 17.920. 

Wyandotte, c. on R. Detroit. Wayne co.. Michigan 
l .8.A., p. 29.800; alsoc. on it. Missouri. Kansas. 

Wycombe, or High W'ycombe. (Sec High 
Wycombe.) 

Wye. mkt. t. nr. Canterbury. Kent. Eng., p. 1.660; 
also R. Derbysh,. Eng., Mows 20 in. to It Der¬ 
went. at Rowsley; also sru. it. of Bucks, affluent 
of Jv. 1 hames from High Wycomln*; also impt. 
K. Lng. and Wales, rising in Montgomerysh., 
and flowing (130 in.) betwn. Gloucestersh. and 
Moninouthsh. to the It. Severn. (p 4 74*5 
• Wyraondhom. mkt. t. nr. Norwich. Norfolk. Eng. - . 
Wynberg. r,/. C. of Good Hope. S. Africa. 8 m. from 
* 0 »e lown. (Tasmania, p. 1.450. 

Wynyard, ;*>rf on Inglis R.. nr. Jounces ton, 
Wyoming, a N.W. st. of C.S.A.. fonnerly part of 
Dakota territory; admitted to the Union in 
1800; area 97.548 sq. in.; stock-raising, agr., 

• coalmining; traversed by Rocky Mtns. The 
xellowstone Bark is chiefly within its limits; p. 
257.000. <*ap. Cheyenne ( 7 . 1 *.). 

Wyoming Valley, on the Susquehanna It.. In N.E. 
Bennsylvanla. alxmt 30 m. long and 5 in. wide. 

Is of great beauty and fertility and rich in 
anthracite. 

Wyre. I!. Lancs, Eng.. Mows 28 m. to Irish S. at 
Meet wood; also a forest id Worecstersh., Eng. 
Wyvls, Beu, min. Scotl. {See Ben Wyvis.) 

X 

Xalanga, did. in Tcmbuland dist..C. of Good Hope, 

S. Afr.. p. 16.839. 

Xalapa, or Jalapa. r. Mexico. In st. Vera Cruz. 

4.500 ft. AtxjveHea; pop. health resort. 

Xallsco. flats of Mexico; alternative name for 
Jalisco Iq.v.). 

Xnmiltepec, t. nr. Oajaca, Mexico, p. 5 . 120 . 

Xandare, t. nr. R. Biguiry. Santa Catharina prov., 
Brazil, p. 6.000. (p. 4.350. 

Xanten, 1 . nr. ( levcs, Rhenldi Bmss.; Industrl.; 
Xanthl. t. at ft. of Mt. Khodof*.*, Adrlanoplu 
vilayet, 'Jhrace; ruins of unc. stronghold, 
mosques, famous for De * t9nidje tobacco; p. 

1 *1.250. 

Xanthus. ruined r. of I.ycla. Asiatic Turkey, on 
the R. Xanthus (rnodeni Kcdja Ak); destroyed 
Hucxx-Hslveh by the Berdans (545 n.r.) and the 
Romans under Brutus (42 and 43 n.c.); Impt. 
antiquities. 

Xenia, c. In the Mldarnl valley. Greene co.. Ohio. 
U. 8 .A.; mkt. and mftg. centre In faring, dist.; 

P. 10.050. 

Xercs, or Jerez de la Frontera (7 r ). 

Xingu. 11. Brazil, trlb. of the Amazon (1,300 rn.); 

navigable for steamers 110 in. In st. of Bart. 
Xochicalco. phee in Mexico. 75 in. S.W. Mexicoc.; 
famoiiH ruins. 

XochlmJlco, L. of the Mexican valley. 7 m. 8.S.E. 
of Mexico c., fonnerly contiguous with L. 
Tezcuco; also X.. Lon L. X.; i». 14.200. 

Xucar, or Juvar. /(. of Spain. Mows (200 in.) from 
New Castile through Valencia to the Mediterran¬ 
ean at Cullera. lljiroiila. Morea, Greece. 
Xyll Bay, inlet of the G. of Kolokytha, on S. cut. 


Y, or IJ (Dutch. Het Y). an arm of the Zuyder 
Zee. connected by canal with the N. Sea; on ita 
8. ulde stands Amsterdam c. 
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Yablonoi Mins., S.W. chain of the Stanovoi mtn. 
system, E. Asia, betwn. Siberia and Manchuria; 
highest summit Mt. Chokondo, 8,048 ft. 
Yakima, t. Wash.. U.S.A., p. 22 . 600 . 

Yakima R., Waahlngton, U.S.A. (208 m.). Joins the 
Columbia R. above the mth. of the Snake R. 
Yakabo, t. in Sokoto. Northern Nigeria, Brit. W. 

Air., p. (est.) 90.000; gt. tr. centre. 

Yakova, t. nr. Scutari. Albania, p. 26.000. 
Yaku-shima, wh of Japan. S. of Kiu-shiu, 14 m. 
long, 14 m. wide; forest-clad and mtnous. 
(Yaye-dake. alt. 6.615 ft.). 

Yakutsk, Soviet E. SiberiA. U.S.S.R.; reaching 
from the Arctic Oc. to Irkutsk. Transbaikalia, 
and Amur, and sep. from the Pacific by the 
narrow Maritime Prov.; area 1.535.000 sq. m.; 
climate very severe; has impt. gold-mines; p. 
only 320.000. Cap. Y., t. on It. Lena; gd. tr.; 
p. 6,700. 

Yalding, par . on It. Medway, nr. Maidstone, Kent, 
Eng., p. 2,700. 

Yale, t. on Fraser It., nr. New Westminster. Brit. 

Columbia, p. 3,200; University. U.S.A. 

Yalta, spt.on S. coast of Crimea. Crimean Soviet, 
U.S.S.lt.; winter rest.: p. 14.720. 

Yalu-Kiang, It. on W. frontier Corea; flows 300 m. 
S.W. to Yellow Sba; gt. Japanese victory over 
Chinese. Sent. 17. 1894. 

Yamagata, industrl. t. on the main island of Japan, 
60 ni. from Sandal, p. 47.883. 

Yambol. t. on It. Tunja, Siivno dep., Bulgaria: old 
fortiticus.. ruined mosque; corn tr.; p. 16,260. 
Yamethin, dist. Meiktila dlv.. Upper Burma; area 
4.258 sq. m.; mainly teak forest, with rice cultn. 
in clearings; p. 211.000. Hdqrs. t. Y., p. 7,146. 
Yamina, t. in Gambia. W. Africa, p. 6,700; also t. 
(sometimes called Nynmina) on It. Niger, 
Bambarra at., W. Africa, p. 11,120 impt. tr. 
centre. 

Yana, It. Siberia, flows (1,000 m.) to Arctic Oc. E. 
of R. Lena. 

Yanbu, or Yembo, spt. of Hejaz, Arabia, on the Red 
Sea; the port for Medina, from which it is dis¬ 
tant 125 m. 

Yang-Tchu. c. on Grand Canal, prov. Kiang-su. 
China, N.E. of Nanking; gt. commercial and 
trndg. community; with immense junk tratlic; 

р. (est.) 300.000. 

Yangtse-Kiang, It. of Chiua, rising in the Tibetan 
plateau and flowing, for 3,000 m. S. of Hoaug- 
IIo. to the E. China Sea; the main R. is navigable 
direct for large sea going steam craft to Ichang, 

l, 000 in. from its mouth. 

Yankton, c. of Y. cn. # S. Dakota. U.S.A., on 
Missouri R.; large boat tr. hi grain, seat of a 
college, p. 0,100. Previous to 1883 was the 
capital of the territory of Dakota; is about 200 

m. from Omaha, and 609 m. from Chicago. 
Yao-Nan, c. Yun-nan prov., Chiua; large tr. in salt, 

musk, etc., p. 65,000. 

Yao-Tchu, c. Kiang-si prov., China, nr. L. Po- 
Yan«; gd. local tr., p. 56.500. 

Yap, isL of the Caroline gn>. in the N. Pacific Oc. 
GO m. long). 

Yapura, It. of Brazil and Colombia, trib. (1,600 m.) 

of It. Amazon; navigable for 600 rn. 

Ynqui, R. Sonora st., Mexico, flows 400 m. S.W. to 
G. of California. 

Yoracuy, state Venezuela, watered by Y.R.. p. 

108,022; cap. San Felipe. 

Yore, It. Norfolk, Eng., flows 50 iil, past Norwich 

с. , to the sea at Yarmouth. 

Yaritagua, t. nr. H&rquisimeto, Venezuela; in a 
beautiful tobacco. coffee, cocixi, and sugar 
growing (list., p. 12,350. 

Yarkand, R. Chines Turkestan, trib. (500 m.) of 
R. Tarim, wh. flows to Lob Nor; also c. in a 
rich oasis crossed by Y. It.. 100 m. S.E. Kashgar; 
the c. (p. 120,000) was formerly the cap. of an 
Indepcndt. Mohammedan kingdom. 

Yarm, mkt t. on R. Tecs. N.K. Yorks, nr.Stockton, 
P. 3.100. 

Yarmouth, spt. nr. Newport, Isle of Wight. Eng., 
p. 1,160; also apt. of Y. co.. Nova Scotia, p. 
0.750; also t. nr. Portland. Maine, U.S.A., p. 
4,200. 

Yarmouth, Great, co. borspt., fishv. t. and wot. pi 
at mth. of R. Yare, Norfolk and Suffolk. Eng.; 
hdqrs. of herring fleet; res. p. (incldg. Gorleston 
and Southtown) 56,769. 

Yaroslav, old govt centl. U.S.S.R., traversed by R. 
Volga; area 13,751 eq. m., mftg., agr., gdng., 
dairying, p. 1,122,000; cap. Y„ c. on the upper 


Volga; tobacco factories, cotton-miRs, flour¬ 
mills, gd. tr. with both Moscow and Leningrad: 
P. 82.000. 

Yarrawonga, t. In hlDy agr. and fruit growg. regn.: 
161 m. N2B. Melbourne, Victoria; p. (dist.) 
2,620. 

Yarra-Yarra, R. of Victoria, flows 100 m. W. to 
Port Philip B.. passing Melbourne. 

Yarriiba, or Yoruba, former indent, st. of Upper 
Guinea, N.E. of Dahomey; now Included In Brit* 
Nigeria; chf. t/s Oyo 4the old cap.), Ibadan, 
Abbeokuta and Ill oil. 

Yarrow, picturesque;/?. Selkirksh., ScotL; traverses 
Loch of Lowes and St Mary's Loch, and flows 
25 ro. to the Etirick. 

Yoss Canberra. (See Canberra.) ' 

Yaury, or Yaourl, t. 65 m. N. of Boussa, on R. Niger, 
Brit N. Nigeria; p. (est.) 30.000; large tr. 

Yaxley, par. In co. Hunts, Eng., 44 m. S. of Peter¬ 
borough, p. 1.430. 

Yazoo, R. Mississippi, U.S.A.; joins the R. M. 
above Vicksburg after a course of 280 rn.; also c. 
on banka of Y. R., 48 m. N.E. of Vicksburg; p. 
5.000. [springs; p. 2.220. 

Yberg, viL Switzld., 7 m. N.E. Schwytz; medicinal 

Yea, post t. on Y. R., in pastoral dist, Victoria, 80 
m. E.N.E. Melbourne; p. 3,210. 

Yeadon, urb. dist., industrl. t. nr. Leeds, W.R. 
Yorks. Eng.; p. 7,671. 

Yealm, smL IL Devon, Eng., flows (12 m.) to Engl. 
Chan. [1.216. 

Yealmpton, par. nr. Plymouth. Devon. Eng.; p. 

Yeardsley-cum-Whalley. urb. dist., nr. Stockport, 
Cheshire. Eng.; p. 1,745. 

Yecla, anc. mkt. t. prov. Murcia, Spain; p. 17,150. 

Yeddo, old name of Tokio c., Japan (q.v,). 

Yelsk, dist t. on Y. B., in N.E. of S. of Azov. N. 
Caucasia, U.S.S.R.; exports com, linseed, wool; 
p. 38.500. 

Yekaterinburg, t. on R. Issct, at E. base of the Ural 
Mtns., old govt Penn. U.S.S.R.: p. 52.000. 

Yekaterlnodar, t. on Kuban R., U.8.8.R.; cap. of 
old Caucasian prov. of K.; p. 69.500. 

Yekaterinograd, fortfd. t. on R. Terek, old govt. 
Stavropol, U.S.S.R., p. 4.750. 

Yekaterinoslav, Ukraine, adjng. the Don Cossacks 
and the S. of Azov; area 24.500 sq. m.; p. 

l. 752.000; cap. Y.. fortfd. t. on It. Dnieper; p. 
136.000. 

Yelabuga. t. on R. Kama, old Vlatka govt, 
U.S.S.R.; industrl.; p. 11,700. 

Yeletz,*. on R. Soma, old Orel govt., U.8.S.R.; 
grain and cattle tr.; p. 44.000. 

Yellsavetgrad, t. In old Kherson govt.. Ukraine, on 
tho Ingull R.; impt markets; p. 71,360. 

Yelisavetpol, old govt Transcaucasia, U.S.8.R.; 
area 10.721 sq. in., p. about 1,000,000; cap. Y., t 
on trib. of Kur R.; p. 23,000. 

Yell, isl. of the Shetland grp., Scotland, N. of Main¬ 
land. 17 m. long. p. 1,883 . 

Yellow R., China. (See Hoang Ho.) 

Yellow Sea, arm of the Pacific Ocean, between 
Corea and China, branching Into the Gulfs of 
Pechlli and Liaotung; greatest width 400 m., 
length 600 in. 

Yellowstone Lake, In the Y. Nat. Park, U.S.A., 20 

m. long, 15 m. wide; traversed by tho Y. B.; 
7.740 ft. above sca-level. 

Yembo. (See Yanbu.) 

Yemen, dist. S.W. Arabia; adjng. HedJaz. the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden; a vilayet 400 m. long; 
grows coffee, tobacco, dates, 6pices and aromatic 
gums; p. 750.000. Cap. Sana; chief port Mocha. 

Yenesoi, R. of Siberia, flowing S. to N. from Mon¬ 
golia to the Gulf of Yenesel (3,400 in.) and into 
the Arctic Ocean. E. of G. of Obi, navigable in 
its lower and middle course. 

Yeneseisk, old prov. U.S.S.U., occupying most of 
the Ycncsei basin, area 987,189 sq. xn. Cap. Y., 
t. on the Y. tt.. 200 m. N.N.W. of Krasnoraisk. 
centre of gold-mining region; p.13,700. 

Yenikale, fortfd. t. Crimean Soviet. 05 m. E. 
of Kaffa, p. 2.250. The Strait of Yenikale 
separates the Crimea from Circassia, and con¬ 
nects the Sea of Azov with the Black Sea. 

Yeo, or Ivol, IL Dorset and Somerset, Eng., trib. 
(24 rn.) of R. Parret, _ w 

Yeovil, mun. bor. Somerset. Eng., on R. Yeo; glove 
manuf., motor-car works, p. 19.078. 

Yeahil-Irmak, R. Asia Minor, flows (200 m.) to 

Blacks. ^ , '• 

Yeshil Kul, L. nr. Kcria, Chinese Turkestan, In a 
plateau of the Pamirs. 
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Y “*°- , Y 5»° J««°. or Ezo. (Set Hokkaido.) 
Yteto, industrl. 1. Albacete prov.. Spain, p. 7.250 

YeS H T °o’nr ?^ e8t summit Dartmoor. Devon. Erur ' 
v^ 05 VY v. L Water - ur - Kelso: P 612. 
v~!i ^ Roxb urBhsh.. Scotl.. on Bowmont 
Yezd, I enii&n prov. S. of Khorassan; area 20,000 

S*n m V thC tTeat deserts * V- lOOioOO 

Middlesex. Emr.. p. 4.845. 

Yochow, or Yuchow, r. prov. Hunan. China, at 

Yan^tse^ Tungtiug L * ou tbe bank of the It. 

Yokohama; #pf on Bay of Yolo. j apan; most 
* nipt, of the Japanese treaty ports, p. 422 94 *> 

/• KniJhf 1 * °LA d i ma 'V a * nr * the K * Benu^. 

80 obo N ° therD ^ u;criA; ,aiKC native tr.. p. 

f- Westchester co.. New York. D.S.A.. on 

Yonni 1 ,‘oS n V- CX . tllC i.J lr ‘' ,r ° n manuf - <’• 138.000. 

Yo “ 0, J fP- Era nee; area 2.894 sq. m. 

b .E R. Y. (171 in. lone); azr. and wine¬ 
growing (Burgundy). has also much min i 

wealth; p 273.1 !8. Cap. Auxerre 

i r ?' {awest co. in Eng., N. of Humber and S. of 

Durham, E. of Lancashire and washed by the 

lJi Iir^ ; fur ea . °*°? 7 M| - ,n - divided in three 
ladings lamely mftg. and mining; X. agr. 
pa«tl, and mining; E. past!., agr.. with cat. in' 
dustries). p. 4.301.035. Cap. York. co. Ur. on 
the K. Ouse; magnificent cathedl.. old walls and 
castle, c. gateways and many fine churches: gd 
tr. and inkt*. for cattle and corn, p. 84.S 10 
York, c. Nebraska. U.S.A., cap. Y. ox. riway. 
centre, p. 5.7oO. also bor. on Codorus Creek, 

J emi., U.S A.; manuf.; p. 50.000. 

York R., a tidal estuary of Chesapeake B.. U S A 
formed by the meeting, at West Point, of the 
Mrginiaxi R.'h Pamuiikey and Mattapony 
York. Cape, promontv. on York Peninsula. N 
extremity of Queensland; also a C. of Hayes 
Peninsula. Greenland. 

Yorko Peninsula (100 in. long. 30 rn. wide) S 
Australia; betwn. Spencer and St. Vincent Gulfs! 
York Isis., grp In Porres Strait, S.E. of New 
Guinea, and N. of C. \ ork. 

Yoruba. (Set Yarriba.) 

Y ?i°^«. 8 f PSO’* ',! lc :! , caU ™*» °f Yosemlte Creek 

(l.oOO ft., 0-0 ft.—In broken or stepped cascades 

fornln UH 1,1 th<; YosclllJU - - Valley. Call- 

Youghai jpt oii tho estuary of the Blackwater. co.. 

Cork. I.F.S.; fisheries; p. 0 . 150 . [(dlst.) 1:1.500 
Young, turns!,p. N S W.. 245 m. s.W. Sydney, p. 
Youngstown, e. on the Mahoning It.. Ohio. U.S.A.. 
i 7 -.-V,," e ' ,ttru 1{c8trvt " lr, "‘ mfhi. centre, p. 

Y w?’Jf- "»•> entere N. Sea from 

West Hander* at Meuport. 

Ypres, t. on K. Vperlee. West Flanders. Belgium, 

' •if! 1 » ! >( Bruges; linen and lace manuL; 

military Hchl.; p. 18.770. 

Ypsllantl, c. on K. Huron, Washentaw co.. 
Michigan. U.S.A.; mkt. and mftg. centre. In 
faring regn.; p. lu.410. 

Yrton, It. Brecknock. Wales; trlb. (20 m.) of It 
\N ye. 

Yssel, ll*. of Holland; the Nleuwe Y., an arm of the 
Rhine from Arnhelin. Joins the (Jude Y. at Doc<! 
burg and Hows (abt. 70 in ) as the Y. to the 
Zuyder Zee. being navigable all the way; the 
Neder V . flows into the Mease above Rotterdam 
and is an arm of the Jzxk. 

Ysslngoaux, t ur. U Puy. dep. Haute Loire. 

1 nmee; Industrl.; p. 8.700. 

Ystad, $pl. S. Sweden, on the Baltic nr. MaJmd; 
p. 0,000. 

Yetwith. It. Cardlgaruih., Wale*, flows 25 in. to the 
Buy. at Aberyulwltli. Ithe N. Sea. 

Ylhau, H. Aberdoeredj.. Scotl.; Hows 35 in. S.E. to 
xubo, It. trlb. of the l eather R.; one of the head- 
tbe bocraiueiibi. In the mining region 
of California, U.S.A. 

Yucatan. $t. of Mexico, on Cariblxran S. and O. of 
Mexico, odjng. Brit. Honduras, area 15.030 iki. 
v *a' * h * T ‘' 347.740; cap. Merida P/.r.L 

xuaaimrautana, copier-mining dut. S. Australia, 

460 in. N.W. Adelaide. 

Yutn-hwa, t. in prov. Che kiang. China. N. of 

v.in t?i ow 7 u: ,f4r * e tT • P- 80 .‘KMX 

oml!VY lg, r / ^f ilu ^ ,U| vnjv - in.). 

Yiiftnc*"r> >y hi * ullt< Jlr,x *he Yungnte. 

G ® njUiI1 ' tpL ^ r opposite Japan. 
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Yukon, R of Canada and Alaska (2.000 m.. navig¬ 
able 1.200 m.). empties into Behring S * alsr> 
inming terr. in the extreme N.W. of Brit N 
America, containing the Klondyke goldfields, p.' 

v«i ck* “General Infonnation ” Section.) 

Yuk-Shan, t. nr. sonree of Ran-Kiang R.. KJang-Si 
prtiv.. China, p. 34.000. * 

Yu , n .^’ S W * prov - china * adjoining Bunna. area 
14fi.eso fti m ; mntnoas.; p. 8.053,000; cap. 
inn Xan*fu, t. on L. Tien-hai; manuf.; p. 
50,000. 

Yuriev. Russian name for Dorpat O/.r.), Esthonia. 

xveraun, f. nr. Laasanne. cant. Vaud. Switzld; the 
Roman Ll»un»iiumnu. old castle, wat. place 
a'ljacent; p. 0.700. 

Yvetot, t nr. Rouen, dep. Inferieure, France* 
anciently a principality; p. 9 . 200 . 


Zaandam. i on the Y. R.. N. Holland, nr. Amster¬ 
dam; industrl.; p 28.840. 

Zab. R. of Asiatic Turkey (250 in., divided IntoZab 

I Lvsser ail(i Greater Zab»; trib. to 

the Tigns. 

Zabem, t. at foot of a pass over the Vos res. nr. 

Strasburg. Alsace-Ix»rraine. Fnince; p s 930 
Zaborze, mftg. f. in govt. <)pi>cln. Poli.>h Silesia; In 
colly, dist.; p. 13.740. 

Za capa f. on Grande R.. Guatemala: Industrl.; p. 

1 «*,«>U( J. 

Zacatecas, st. of eentl Mexico; area 24.471 sq. rn 
mh in silver mines; p. 480.090; cap / . tlirlvg! 
comrnercl. t. on Mexican (Yntl. Ry.; p. mono’ 
Zacatula. I nr mth of the Bal.^is It.. Guerrero st.! 

Mexic*o; Industrl.; p. 8.700. 

Zadonsk, Industrl. t. on R. Don, U.S.S.R.; p 11 300 
Zagazig f. on the Sweet-water Canal. Egypt, on* 
site of anct. Bu bast us. 31) in. N.E. of Cairo- 
centre of colton and grn. tr.; p. 21.500. 

Zalileh, /. on sloi>e of Mt. Lebanon. 23 miles E. of 
Beirut. Syria; p. 15.500. 

Zaisan, I- In old prov. Semipalatlnsk. fonner 
Kussn. Cent I Asia, on the Jeinen It., p. 5.020. 
Zalainea la Real. t. nr. Seville, Spain; commcl. and 
manuf.; p. 8.300. 

Zambesi, It., S. Africa, flows (abt. 1.500 m.) to the 
Mozambiuue Chan, of the Indian O.. receiving 
the K.Chol>eaiid the R.’s Lonngwa, Kaful and 
Shire fr*>in L Nyasci. (Srr nl<o Victoria Falls ) 
Zarabesia. British, terr. of S. Afr. now ofliciuliy in¬ 
clude 1 In Rhodesia ( 7 .r.). 

Za n? , i?x an ? a ’ nt lft of nenln. of Aflndanao LI.. 

I hi iPPlne grp.; tr. centre in agr. dist.; exports 
rubl>er, etc.; p. 18.750. 

Zamora, pror. Spain, on Portuguese border; area 
4.097 wi ni.; agr.. wine-growing, olives, etc.; also 
live-spick rearing for export, p. 202,986; rap X 
t. on K. I>ouro; p. 18.200. Also name of a S W.’ 
centriil st. of Venezuela; area. 25.212 s«|. in.; 
p. cap. Ikirinas. 

Zajnosc, or Zamostie, old f. Poland, govt. Lublin- 
formerly an impt. fortress, bentw.xxj furniture 
uw-tory. p. 14.120. 

Zana Lake, Abyoslnla. (Srr Dcmbea.) 

Zanesville, c. on Muskingiiin it.. Ohio, l T .S.A.; 
bri« k and tile manuf.. ironworks, etc., p. 37,000 

Zante. isi. of the Ionian grp., S. of Cephalonia (24 
m. by 12 in.).currants and other fruit, p. 49.000. 
i fh-V’ 0,1 c ' st • anc - c - ^ (, > nthas. p. 

II ,o» 1. 

Zanzibar. sultanaU of E. Afr., under Brit protect!!., 
Includg. the fertile |s| of /. off I he c*st. larea 1 .200 
*1- M| b Pemba and a strip of the iiiainld.; total 
area 7.420 mo m., p. lor.ooo. cap. / , t. on the 
\\ . cat. of A. irtl., p. 35,000. exports cloves, copra. 
Chillies, etc. (21.400. 

Zapotla, t. in st. Znlisco, Mexico; gd. local tr.. p! 

Zara. *pi. Dalmatia, on the Adriatic; cap. of D. 
and Meat of the Diet; gla-vs-niaking, CA>rii*inilJJng, 
fishery, etc., p. 35.120. 

Zaragoza. <.sV Saragossa.) 

Zar,a - E In Xeg />g ht . (Yntl Afr ; now lucid. In 
Brit. Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, p. (eat ) 
50.000. 

Z as lav. t. Uknilne; forivaly. pt. of Lithuania, 
floiirishg. manuf.. p. 14.750. 

Zoa, or Zla, Ul. of the Cyck^Jes, Greece, with t. on 
Maine; the anc. <Y**>s. 

Zealand. «>r Zeeland. S.W. prov. Holland, on N 
Sea ; area 01)0 wo. in . <-om prices is Is. at mth of 
R. Scheldt, p. 221,000, cap. Middelburg. 

Zealand, ul. of Deniixark. (.bVc Seelund j 
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Zebu* UL of the Philippines grp- E. of Negros. 

135 m. long, p. 330.000; cap. C. on E. coast. 
Zeebrugge, the port of Bruges, with which since 
1907 it has been connected by a ship canal. 
Zeeland. (See Zealand and Seeland). Also vil. nr. 
Grand Rapids, Ottawa co.. Michigan. UAL. P. 

3 400 130 rn. 8 .S.W. of Mafeking. 

Zeerust, goldfield dist. in W. of Transvaal, 8 . Afr.. 
Zeila, or Zaylah, t . on G. of Aden, E. Afr.; occupied 

by British in 1884; n. 0,050. _ 

Zeitz, t. on the White Elster R., nr. Leipzig, prov. 
Saxony. Pross.; textile factories; perambulator 
and pianoforte making; p. 30.220. 

Zelaya, f. in Guanajuato prov., Mexico; gd. local 

Zele, t. nr. Dendermonde, E. Flanders, Belgium; 

Industrl.; p. 10.750. [V- 

ZeUerfeid, t. In Hanover, nr. Clausthal; industrl., 
Zenjan, t. Persia, prov. Irak-AJemi; 133 m. N. or 
Hamadan; impt. coinmercl. centre; p. 15.9/5. 
Zeralshan, orZaralshan. old govt., fonner Russn. 
Turkestan.prov. Samarkand: area 10.604 sq.m.; 
p. (abt.) 400.000. Cap. Saiimrkand (q.v.). 
Zerbst, t. nr. Magdeburg. Anhalt. Gerrny.; walled, 
with moats and towers; gold and silver thread 
mkg.. mchy., and starch rnanuf.: p. 18.770. 
Zermatt, rntn. hamlet at ft. of Matterhorn, cant. 
Valais. Switzkl.: one of the chf. tourist centres 
In the Alps; P. 820. 

Zhitomir, t. Ukraine; an anc. Lithuanian c.. witn 
large Jewish community and impt. commerce; 

Zhizdra. industrl. t. old Kaluga govt., U.S.S.R.; p. 

Zilah.). cap. Szildgy co., Hungary; large wine tr.; 

n. 7.900. Ur.; P- o.40°. 

ZUgia, t. nr. Khotan. Chinese Turkestan ; gd . local 
Zillerthall, beautiful Tyrolese ra lieu. watered by It. 

Zlller. trib. (50 m.) of R. Inn; p 15,070. 
Zillerthaler Alp 3 , mtn. orv. in the Tyrol, extendg. 

E. from Brunner to Hohe Taaem. 

Zion, t. Ill., U.S.A., P. 0.000. . om 

Zittau, t. on It. Mundau. Saxony, nr. the Bohem¬ 
ian and Silesian frontiers; linen and damask 
inanuf.. and commercl. centre in colliery dist.; 

Ziskov^iiuhistrl. t. In Bohemia, sub. to Prague c. 
Zlatusk. f. in the Urals.old govt. Ufa. L.S.b.It.; 

inanuf. and tr.; p. 21 . 200 . 

Zloczow, t. on trlt). of It. Bug. nr. Lemberg. Galicia. 

Ukraine; Unen manuf.; p. 13.840. 

Znaim, t. in Moravia. Czechoslovakia; textiles. 

earthenware and vinegar manuf.; p. 17,770. 
Zolotonsha, mftg. t. Ukraine; p. 9,400. 

Zombor, industl. t. Hungary. 120 m. b. Budapest, 
cap. of co. Bios.; p. 27.120. 

Zoutpansberg, mtnous. dist. in N.E. Transvaal, S. 
Afr.; gold-fields. 


Zschoppau, t. on R. Z., 20 m. E. Zwickau, Saxony; 

p. 8.350; industrL a M 

Zug, smlst. or the Swiss canUms (cent!.); area 92 
so. m.; p. 31.509. Cap. Z. on L. of Z- 13 m. 
N.E. Lucerne; notable landslips. 1435 and 1887: 
p. 0,670. The L. of Z. (8! m. long, 21 m. wide) 
has its outlet by the R. Lorze. 

Zulia, st. Venezuela, on Caribbean S.; p. 119.458. 
ZOlichau, t. 50 m. E. Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Brandenburg prov., Pruss.; Russn. vict, 1760; 

Ziduland^Brit protectorate in S.E. Afr.. part of the 
col. of Natal since 1897; area 10,425 sq. m.; p. 
219,606; The mineral resources of the country 
are considerable, including gold, silver, lead, 
copper, tin. Zulu war. 1878-80. It was in this 
campaign that the French Prince Imperial lost 

his life. _ . _ # 

Zungaria, Soungaria, or Dzungaria, country N. or 
E. Turkestan; fonneriy Chinese terr., but now 
included in U.S.S.R. _ 

Zurich, cant. Switzld.. bounded N. by R. Rhine, 
area 065 sq. m.; contaias large part of L. of Z. 
(23 m. long. 21 in. wide) and sevl. other lakes; p. 
638.602. Cap. Z.. most impt. and populous t. 
in Switzld; p. 190.110. [Industrl.; P. 6.530. 
Zuruma, t. on W. slope of the Andes of Ecuador, 
Zutphon, fort. t. on R. Yssel. Gelderland. Holland, 
nr. Arnheim: brisk tr.; p. 20.500. bir Philip 
Sydney died here In 1586. ~ . 

Znyder Zee, gulf or arm of the N. Sea. fonneriy a 
hike; enlarged by inuudaius. in the 13th centy.; 
area 2.027 «q. m. (max. length 85 m., breadth 
45 m.); mean depth 111 ft. 

Zvcnigoroika, t. in Ukraine; flour mills aud dis¬ 
tilleries. grain tr.; p. 18.970. . ^ 

Zvoraik, f. on It. Dvina, Bosnia; gd. local tr.; p. 
11 300 

Zwarte Water, stream in HoUand, on which is 
situated Zwolle. _ . ^ 

Zwartsluis, t. nr. Zwolle. Ovcryssel, Holland, p. 

Zweibrlicken, t. nr. Speyer, Rhenish Bavaria, on 
It. Erbach; p. 12.220 a 

Zwollendam, t. 104 m. E. of Capo Town. Brit. S. 

Afr.; cap. Z. dist, C. of Good Hope; p. 2.004. 
Zwickau., t. nr. Chemnitz, Saxony, on the Zwick- 
bauscr Mulde; gt. commcrel. centre (largest rail¬ 
way stn. in Germany), in colly, region; chemical 
mchy.. porcelain, paper, glass, and other manuf.; 
p. 09 . 595 ; also smir. t. same name, nr. Keicken- 
berg, Bohemia; p. 5.000. (frontier; p. 8,020. 
Zwittau, t. nr. BrQnn, Moravia; on the Bohemian 
Zwolle, c. nr. Zutphen. Holland, cap. Overyssel. 
on the Zwarte Water; formerly a Hanseatic city; 
great cattle ranrt; p. 35.019. 

Zwyndrocht, t. on It. Scheldt. E. Flanders, Belgium, 
ur. Deudcnnoude; gd. tr.; p. 4,020. 
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Pears’ New Dictionary of the 

English Language 


EXPLANATIONS 


Arrangement.—The words are riven in alphabetical order. 

Spelling.—The most current form of English spelling is adopted. 

Meanings.—The most usual meaning is riven first, with variants following where necessary. 
Pronunciation.—The pronunciation is given after each word, the different vowel-sounds being Indicated 
by marks over them. Thus— 
ft Is pronounced as In clay. mate, 
ft is pronounced as in at. fan, fad. 
ft is pronounced as in arm. father, half. 

£ is pronounced a* in eve, me. 

£ Is pronounced as in elk, mend. 

£ Is pronounced as in where, there. 

I is pronounced as in ice. tide. 

1 is pronounced as in pin. pit. 

1 is pronounced as in machine. 

Consonant pronunciations are for the most part unvarying. 

The pronunciation of short simple words was not deemed necessary to be riven. 

Accent.—The accented syllable of a word is marked thus:' on the pronunciation spelling. 
Grammatical Classification.—Immediately after each word Its grammatical classification is indicated 
by the following abbreviations:— 

adj. adjective. 

adv. adverb. 

con.conjunction. 

cxcl. exclamation. I v.... verb. 

A 

Abacus, ab'a-kus, n. a counting board. i Abridgment, a-brij'-ra£nt, n. a shortening. 

Abaft, adv. the stem part of a ship. | Abrogate, ab'ro-gftt, v. to repeal, or annul. 

Abrupt, a-brupt', adj. sudden. 

Abscess, ab'ses, n. a collection of pus or inciter. 
Abscond, abs-kond', r. to escape secretly. 

Absent, abs'-£nU n . adj. not present; inattentive. 
Absent, abs'ent, v. to keep away. 

Absentee, ab-sent-£\ n. one who is absent. 
Absolute, ab'aol-Ot. adj. without condition. 
Absoluteness, ab-so-lftt'nosa. n. completeness. 
Absolution, ab-so-UVsbun, n. remission. 
Absolutism, abso-lfit'lsm. n. government withoat 
restriction. 

Absolve, ab-sdlv'. v. to acquit. 

Absorb, ab sorb', r. swallow up. 

Absorption, ab-sorp'ehun, n. the act of absorbing- 
Abstain, aba-tftn', r. to refrain from. 

Abstemious, ab$-t£'mi-us, adj. moderate. 
Abstinent, nba'tin-ent. adj. abstaining from. 
Abstract, abs-trftkt', r. to remove; to condenso. 
Abstraction, ahs-trftk'shun. n. act of abstracting, 
absent-mindedness. . . . 

Abstruse, abs-troos'. adj. difficult to comprehend. 
Absurd, ab-aurd', adj. unreasonable. 

Abundant, ab-und'ant. adj. plentiful. 

Abuse, ab-\1s, n. wrongful use. 

Abut, a-but'. r. to adjoin; to end. 

Abutment, a-but'ment, n. that which adjoins. 
Abyss, a-bis', n. a bottomless chasm. 

Acacia, n-k&'-shi-a. n. a leguminous plant. 
Academy, a-kftd'e-ml, n. a higher school; a society 
for the ad* ancement of art or science. 

Acadian, a-kii-di-an, adj. native to Nova Scotia. 
Acanthus, a-kan'thus. n. a prickly plant, an 
architectural ornament. 

Accede, ak-s£d'. r. to agree. 

Accolerate, ak-sel'er-ftt. v. to put on speed. 
Accent, ak'sent, n. voice emphasis. ,. 

Accentuation, ak-sent-u-ft'shun, n. margins 
accents. _ 

Accept, ak*sept\ r. to receive or to agree to. 


Abandon, a-ban'dun, r. to forsake. 

Abandoned, a-ban'dimd, a<U. deserted; wicked. 
Abase, ft-bos*. r. to cast down; to humiliate. 
Abasement, a-bfts'ment. n. humiliation. 

Abash, a-bash’, v. to cause shame. 

Abate. ft-bftt'. r. to lessen. 

Abatis, a'bat-ls. n. barricade of felled trees. 
Abattoir, a-bat-wftr'. n. public slaughter-house. 
Abbess, abh'ess. n. the head of a convent. 

Abbot, ab ut. n. the head of an abbey. 

Abbreviate, ab-bre'vi-at. r. to abridge; to shorten. 
Abdication, abdi-k&'ahun, n. renouncing office. 
Abdomen, ab-do men, n. lower part of belly. 
Abduct, ab-diikt*. r. to carry off by force. 
Abduction, ub-duk'slnin. n. carrying off. 
Aberration, ah-er-a'shun, »i. wandering from right. 
Abet, a-bet', r. to l>e accessory to. 

Abeyance, a-bft’aus, n. held in suspense. 
Abhorrence, ab-hor'ren*. n. great hatred. 

Abide, a-bld', r. to wait for; to dwell. 

Ability, a-bil i-ti, n. skill, power. 

Abjoctness, ab-jckt'ness, n. low condition. 

Abjure, ab-jur', r. to repudiate solemnly. 
Ablation, ab-lft'shun, n. wearing away by water 
action. 

Abnegate, ab'ne-gftt. r. to renounce. 

Abnormal, ab-nor inal, <uU. contrary to rule. 
Abolish, ab-ol'ish. r. to do away with 
Abolition, ab-o-lish'un. it. doing away with. 
Abominable, ab-om'in-ftbl. aij. hateful 
Abominate, nb-om'in-ftt, r. to detest. 

Aboriginal, ab-orij'ln-al, adj. primitive, native. 
Aborigines, ab-o-rij'tn-£z t »i. a country's first 
inhabitants. 

Abortion, ab-or'-shun. n. premature birth. 
Abortive, ab-or'tiv, Immature, untimely. 
Abound, a-bownd*. v. to lie plenteous. 

About, a-l>owt'. vrrp. near to. around. 

Abrade, ab-rnd', r. to rub off. 


n. noun. 

prep. preposition. 

pron. pronoun. 


0 is pronounced as in old. bold. 

6 is pronounced as In odd, pot. 

6 is pronounced as in 6torm. stork, 
fi Is pronounced as in mute, tube. 
Q is pronounced as in up, tub. 

Q is pronounced as in burn. urge. 

tA soft as in forth, 
th hard as In then. 
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Acceptable* ak-sept'a-bl. adj. agreeable. 
Acceptance, nk-sept'ance, n. agreement; an 
accepted bill. 

Access, ak'ses, n. right of approach; increase. 
Accessory* ak-seso-rl. adj. additional; aiding. 
Accession, ak-sesh'uu. n. succeeding to; increase. 
Accident, ak'sid-ent. n. a chance occurrence. 
Acclamation* ak-lam-&'rdum. n. about of approval. 
Acclimatise, ak-Ii'mat-iz. v. to become seasoned to 
a foreign climate. 

Acclivity, ak-liv'itd. n. rising ground. 
Accommodate, ak-om'6-dat, v. to entertain; to 
adapt. 

Accommodating. ak-orn'6-daUug, ad), obliging. 
Accompanist, akuin'pan-lst. i*. that which goes 
along with; instrumental aid to vocal solo. 
Accompany, ak-um'pau-1. c. to go with. 
Accomplice, ak-om'plls. n. companion in crime. 
Accomplish, ak-kom'piisb. r. to complete. 
Accomplishment, n. completion; special ability. 
Accord, ak-k6rd'. r. in agreement. 

Accordance, ak-k6rd'ans, n. harmony. 

Accordion, ak-kor'dl-oii, n. a keyed bellows 
instrument. 

Accost, ak-kost', n. to speak to. 

Account, ak-kownt', t\ to reckon; n. statement. 
Accountable, ak-kownt'a-bl. adj. respoudble. 
Accountant, ak-kownt'unt. n. one skilled in 
account*. 

Accoutre, ak-koo'ter. r. to equip. 

Accoutrements, ak-koo'ter-incuts, n. war equip¬ 
ments. 

Accredit, ak-kred'lt, v. to authorise. 

Accretion, ak-kre'shun. n. the process of growing. 
Accrue, ak-kroo', r. to be added. 

Accumulate, ak-kumul-ut. r. to pile together. 
Accuracy, ak-kur-as-1. u. precision. correctness. 
Accurate, ak'Gr-At. adj. free from error. 

Accursed, &k-kuro'ed. adj. under a curse; wicked. 
Accuse, ak-kGz', c. to blame; to charge. 

Accustom, ak-kustuin. v. to render familiar. 

Ace, ft*, n. the one sign on dice, cards, etc. 
Acephalous, a-sef'a-lds, adj. headless. 

Acerbity, os-ftr'bl-ti, n. bittemots. 

Acetily, a*-6t'i-fl, v. to turn sour. 

Acotopathy, as-et-op'O-fAl. n. treatment by acetic 
acid. 

Acotous, Acetic, adj. a quality of sourness. 
Achievement, a-chev'inent. *i. something accom- 
PI in hoi. 

Achromatic, ak-ro-mat'lk. adj. colourless. 

Acid, as id, wlj. sour. 

Acidity, as-ld-IM, v. to make add. 

Acidulate, as-ld'-G-hU. r. to turn slightly sour. 
Acilorm, as'l-form, adi. needle-shaped. 
Acknowledgment, ak-nol Cj incnt. n. admission, 
confession. 

Acme, ak'mC-, n. the supreme point. 

Acne, ak'nl, «. pimple. 

Acolyte, ak'o-llt. ti. church attendant. 

Aconite, ak'o-nlt, n. monk's hood. 

Acorn, d'korn. n. seed of the oak. 

Acoustics, ak-owstlk*. n. science of sounds. 
Acquaint, ak-w&nt', r. to Inform. 

Acquaintance, ok-w&nt'ance, n. knowledge; a 
friend. 

Acquiesce, ak-wl-6*'. r. to agree to. 

Acquirement, ak-wlr ineiit. r. something learned. 
Acquisitiveness, ak-wlx'IUr-ncas. n. desire to 
acquire. 

Acquit, ak-wlt', r. to release. 

Aoquittal, ak-wlt'sl. n. judiciul release. 
Acquittance, ak-wlt'ance. n. a discharge. 

Acre, A ker. n. 4.840 sq. yds. 

Acrid, ak'rid, wlj. biting. 

Acrimony, alt'rl-muni, n. bitterneoi of speech or 
thought. 

Acroamatlc, ak-ro-ft-mat'lk. adj. secret; select. 
Acropolis, ak-ro'podi*. n. a citadel. 

Acrostic, ak-run'tlk. n. poem of which the Initial 
letter* of each line form a word. 

Act, akt. v. to perform; to feign; n.deed; a section 
of a play. 

Actinism, ak'tln-Lzui. n. chemical f‘Jico of sun « 
rays. 

Action, ak'ehun. n. activity; battle; lawsuit. 
Actionable, ak'ehun-abl, adj. liable to legal 
proceeding*. 

Activate, ak'tiv-&t. r. to render active. 

Actor, Actress, n. stage j»laycr. 

Actual, akt'ft-al. adj . real. 

Actuary, akt'G-ar-1. n. clerk; Insurance officer. 
Actuate, akt'G-kt, r. to Influence. 


Aculeated, ak-ul-e-dt ed. adj. pointed. 

Acumen, ak-G'men. n. quick perception. 
Acuminate, ak-G'inin&t. adj. tai>er pointed. 
Acupressure, nk-G-presh'Gr, tk closing bleeding 
artery with needle. 

Acute, ak-ut'. adj. keen. 

Adage, ad aj. n. proverb. 

Adagio, ad*&'Je-o. odr. slow movement In made. 
Adamant, ad'a-mant, n. diamond; very hard 
stone. 

Adapt, ad-apt', r. to tit. 

Adaptable, adj. that may be adapted. 

Add, ad r. to put one thing to another. 

Addenda, ad-den'da. n. plural of addendum. 
Addendum, ad-den dwu. n. *>ome thing to be 
added. 

Adder, n. venomoits snake. 

Addicted, od-lkt'ed. adj. devoted to 
Addition, ad-lsh'un. n. the act of adding. 

Add'le, Add led, adj. putrid; empty. 

Add'ie-headed, adj. enipty-bmmcd. 

Address. ad-dress', r. to speak or write to. 

Adduce, ad-Os', r. to quote. 

Adept, ad-ept', n. a proficient. 

Adequate, ad'^-kwit. adj. sufficient. 

Adhere, ad-hGr', r. to stick to; to l>c unshaken. 
Adher ent, adj. sticking to; n. a follower. 
Adhesive, ad-h^'siv. adj. sticky. 

Adieu, a-dG. tvlr. farewell. 

Adipose, ad'l-poz. wlj. iutty. 

Adit, ad it, n. horizontal opening into mine. 
Adjacent, ad-jfi'seut, a-lj. near. 

Adjective, ad Ject-lv. n. a noun-qualifying word. 
Adjoin, ad-join', r. to be next to. 

Adjourn, ad-Jurn'. v. to postpone. 

Adjudge, ad-judj . v. to decide; Sentence. 
Adjudicate, ad-Joo'di-kat. i*. to pronounce Judi¬ 
cially. 

Adjure, ad-JGr\ r. to charge on oath. 

Adjust, ad-Just', r. to regulate. 

Adjustment, n. sett lenient. 

Adjutant, adju-tant, n. military officer. 
Administer, ad-niin -U-ter. v. to manage. 
Administration. ad-iuin'-h**trG abuu. n. act of 
administration. 

Administrator, od-mln-Is-tr&'tcr, n. ono who 
controls. 

Admirable, ad'mtr-obl, wli. worthy of approval. 
Admiral, od'mer-al. n. naval commander. 
Admiralty, od'mcr-al-tl, n. board for conducting 
naval affairs. 

Admlro. ad-mir'. r. to have In high regard. 
Admissible, ad-mts'Klhl. adj. allowable. 

Admission, ml-mlsh'un. n. the thing admitted; 
leave to enter. 

Admit, v. to let In; to concede. 

Admix, v. to mix. 

Admixture, ad-mir'tGr'. the thing added. 

Admon ish, v to reprove. 

Ado. a-doo', n. fuss; difficultv. 

Adobe. a-d6'b&. n. ean-dried brick. 

Adolescence, a<J-o les'enn. n. the lime of youth. 
Adoro, a-dor'. c. to wanffilp. 

Adorn, n-dGni', v. to oniament or emlK-llinh. 
Adrift, a-drift'. adj. or iutv. floating at random. 
Adroit, ad-raw It. iulj. dexterous. 

Adulation, ad-G Id'-shun. u. flattery. 

Adult, ad-Glt'. a*lj. mature. 

Adulterate, a-dult'-er-at. v. to rnlx with Impurity. 
Adultery, a-diilt'er-1. n. marital Infidelity. 
Adumbrate, ad-um'hr&t, r. to shadow faintly. 
Advance, ad-vans', r. to go forward; promote. 
Advantage, ad-vant'&j. n. Hiipcriorlty; gain. 
Advene, ad'ven', r. to accede. 

Ad vent, n. coining; the four week* prcocdhis 
Christmas. 

Adventitious, ad-vent-Lsh'us, adj. additional; 
casual. 

Adventure, aii-vcnt'Gr. n. risk; enterprise; 
Hurprlsing Incident. 

Ad verb, n. a word modifying a verb. o^IJc-:Utc, or 
other a/1 verb. 

Adversary, ad’vcr-scr-l, n. an enemy or opponent. 
Adversative, ad-ver*'L-tlv, adj. (vintrary; opposed. 
Adverse, ml'vers. wU. In oppodtion; contrary. 
Adversity, ml-vem lt-1. ri. misfortune. 

Advert', ad-vert', v. to refer to. 

Advertency, ad-vcrt'en-sl, n. attention to. 
AdvertUo. mi'ver-Uz. f». to notify publicly. 
Advertisement, a<l-vcrt'la-mcnt, n. public notifica¬ 
tion. 

AdvcrtUer. ad-ver-tl/.'er. one who advertise*. 
Advice, mi-vis', n. counsel; notice. 
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Advise, ad-vlz'. v . to Rive counsel to. 

Advisedly, ad-vls'ed-ll, adv. deliberately. 

Advocate, ad'vo-kit. n. one who pleads for. 
Advowee, ad-vowT, n. one possessing an ad vow- 
son. 

Advowson, ad-vow'sun. n. right of presentation to 
a church living. 

Adytum, ad'l-tum. n. sacred part of temple or 
church. 

Adz, or Adze, n. a carpenter's tool. 
iEgis, S'Jis, n. shield; protection. 
jEgrotat, e'grO-tdt, n. certificate of illness. 

Aerate, &-er-&t'« v. to mix with air. 

Aerial, n. pertaining to the air. 

Aerie, &'rl or S'ri. n. nest o( bird of prey. 
Aeriform, &'er-i-fonu. adj. of the nature of air or 
gas. 

Aerify, H'er-if-I, v. to combine or fill with air. 
Aerodrome, &'-Sr-6-drom, n. a machine-flying 
course. 

Aerolite, ii'er-o-llt, n. meteoric stone. 

Aeromancy, &-er-om'ausi, n. divination by air. 
Aerometry, &-er-om'e-trl, n. science of air measure¬ 
ment. 

Aeronaut, fl/er-o-nawt, n. professional balloonist. 
Aeronautics, a-er-o-naw'tiks, n. the science of air 
navigation. 

Aeroplane, &'£r-&-plan, n. a flying machine with 
plane or planes. 

Aerostatics, a-er-o-stat'iks. n. the science of elastic 
fluids or air equilibrium. 

^Esthetics, es-f/iet'ika, n. science of taste and 
beauty. 

Affable, af'fd-ble. ad), agreeable; easy mannered. 
Affair, af-fdr. n. business; transaction. 

Affect, af-fekt'. v. to influence; to move; to pre¬ 
tend. • 

Affectation, af-fekt-ft'shun, n. artiflciality; pre¬ 
tence. 

Affecting, af-fek'ting. adj. moving; touching. 
Affiance, af-fi'ans, n. pledge of marriage. 

Affidavit, af-fl-dA'vlt, n. declaration on oath. 
Affiliate, af-fll'ee kt, r. to adopt. 

Affinity, af fln'itl, n. kinship; attraction. 

Affirm, af-firin', r. to assort positively; to declare. 
Affirmation, a-llrm-fi'shun, n. what is affirmed. 
Affix, af-flks', c. to add. 

Affix, af flk*\ n. word ending. 

Afflation, af-ili'shun. n. breathing upon. 

Afflatus, af-fLVtus, n. inspiration. 

Afflict, af-fllkt', r. to cause pain or grief. 
Affluence, af doo-ens. n. wealth; abundance. 
Afford, af-ford', v. to yield; to be able to bear 
cost. 

Afforest, af-fori-cst. v. to set apart as forest land. 
Affranchise, af-fran'shlz. r. to emancipate; to free 
Affray, af-fr&\ n. a brawl or light. 

Affret, af-fret'. n. a frivolous onset. 

Affright, af-frit'. v. to frighten. 

Affront, af*frunt\ v. to insult; to meet face to face. 
Afield, a-feld', adj. on the field. 

Aflame, a-fidm', adj. flaming. 

Afloat, a-116t'. adj. floating; at sea. 

Aroot, a-foot\ adv. on foot; stirring. 

Aforesaid, a-fOr'sed, wlj. before mentioned. 

Afraid, a-frftd'. adj. in fear. 

Aft, adj. stem of a vessel; behind. 

Ait'cnnath, n. the second mowing. 

Aftermost, aft'er-mfot. adj. hindmost. 
Afterthought, nf'ter-fAnwt. n. later reflection. 

Af tor-wit, <ulj. wit too late. 

Agapae, agape. n. early Christian love feasts. 
Agape, a-g&p', (uic. gaping with wonder. 

Agaric, og'ar-ik, n. of the mushroom genus. 

Agato, ag'ftt, n. a precious stone. 

Agave, a-giv', n. the American aloe. 

Age, aj, n. measure of human life; mature years. 
Agency, ft'Jcn-s!, n. business of an agent. 

Agonda, A-Jend'a, n. note of things to lie done. 
Agent, ft'Jent, n. a person who acts for another; 
any natural force. 

Agglomerate, ag-gloin'er-ht. r. to mass together. 
Agglutinate, ag-gloo'-ttn-M. v. to make adhere. 
Aggrandize, ag'gran-dlz, r. to exalt; to enlarge in 
power. 

Aggravat, ag'grd-vAt. v. to provoke; to make 
worse. 

Aggregate, ag'grl-g&t, r. to collect; n. the sum 
total. 

Aggressive, ag'gres'slv, adj. making the first 
attack. 

Aggressor, ag-grcs'or, n. one who makes the first 
attack. 


Aggrieve, ag-gr£v\ v. to pain. 

Aghast, ag-haat', adj. horrified. 

Agio, &'Jf-o, n. the difference between nominal and 
real money. 

Agitate, aJ-I-tAt'. v. to disturb.; to dteenw. 
Agitator, aJ-I-tA'tor. n. one who excites publio 
attention. 

Aglow, &-g!d, adj. warm, glowing. 

Agnail, ag'n&l. n. a whitlow. 

Agnate, ag'n&t, adj. related on the paternal side. 
Agno'men, n. an additional surname. 

Agnostic, ag-nflz'tlk. ti. one who believes only in 
Agog, a-gog', adj. alert. [material evidences. 
Agony, ag'o-nl. n. extreme pain. 

Agrarian, ag-ra'rl-an, adj. connected with land. 
Agreeable, a-gr&'abl, adj. pleasant; favourable to. 
Agriculture, ag-ri-cult'Qr, n. the art of land cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Agriculturist, ag-rf-kult'ur-Ist, n. one who follows 
agriculture. 

Agrimony, ag'ri-mun-l, n. a plant of the rose order. 
Aground, a-grownd'. adj. stranded. 

Ague, a'gfl, n. a shivering fever. 

Ahead, &-h6d\ adv. in advance. 

Aid, &d, v. to assist. 

Aide-de-camp. fid'dSh-kong. an officer who con¬ 
veys a genemrs orders. 

Aigrette, ft'gret, n. small heron ornament. 
Ailment, ftl'ment. n. affliction, disease. 

Aim, ftm. v. to point at with weapon; to endeavour. 
Air, ftr, n. the atmosphere; the fluid we breathe. 
Airing, &r'ing, n. exposure to the air. 

Air-pump, n. an apparatus for pumping the air 
from a vessel. 

Airy, ftr'I, adj. open to the air; light; unsubstan¬ 
tial. , t 

Aisle, II, lateral division of any part of a church; 

passage between i>ews. 

Akin, a-kin', adj. related. 

Alabaster, al-a-bas'ter, n. a kind of gypsum. 
Alacrity, al-ak'rit-C. n. readiness; willingness, 
A-la-mode, a-la-mOd'. adr. in tbe fashion. 

Alarm, al-d'nn, n. notice of danger; surprise ana 
fear. 

Alarmist, al-arm'tet, n. one who causes alarm. 
Alarum, al-&'mm. n. contrivance by which a clock 
rings loudly at a given hour. 

Alb, n. a clerical vestment. 

Albeit, awl-bfi'it, adv. notwithstanding. 

Albino, al-bl'no, n. human being or animal with 
white skin and hair and pink eyes. 

Album, album. n. white tablet used by the 
Romans; book for extracts, eta 
Albumen, al-bQ'men. n. white of eggs. 

Alburnum, nl-bflrn'um, the white parts or wooa 
below the bark. 

Alchemy, al'-kl-ml, n. occult chemistry. 

Alcohol, al'ko-hol. n. pure intoxicating spirit. 
Alcoran, al-ko'ran. n. the Koran. 

Alcove, al'kOr, n. a recess 
Alder, awl'der, n. a tree of the birch genus. 
Alderman, awrder-man. n. a civic dignitary. 

Ale, &1, n. a malt beverage. Iiation. 

Alembic, al-em'bik. n. ancient vessel used in didtU- 
Alert, al'ert, adj. ready, watchful. 

Alexandrine, al-ex-on'drin. n. rhymed verse In lines 
of twelve syllables. 

Alfalfa, al-fal'fa, a species of grass. 

Algebra, al'je-bra. n. arithmetic by 
Algerine, al'Je-reen. adj. pertaining to Algeria, 
n. a native of Algeria. 

Alias, d'll-as, adv. otherwise; n. an assnnied ^mc. 
Alibi, al'l-bl. n. plea that a person was elsewhere 
than in place named. 

Alien, i'llen. adj. foreign. . 

Alienate, a'llen-ht. v. to transfer; adj. estranged. 
Alight, a-Ht'. r. to descend from. 

Alike, a-llk', adj. resembling. 

Aliment, al'l-ment, n. nourishment: spy* 0 "* . 

Alimony, al'I-mun-l, w. money allowed for support 
of separated wife. , 

Aliquant, al Ucwflnt. adj. such part of a numDcr 
that will not divide It without a remainder. 
Alkali. an»-U. n. a substance which neutralises 
and combines with an acid. _ 

I Alkaline, al ka-line. adj. possessing the properura 
! Allah, al'lfl. n. Arabic name for God. (of an alkali. 
Allay, al-14', r. to lighten. relieve, or calm. 
Allegation, al-le-irt'ahun. n. an assertion. 

Allege, al-tej\ r. to assert. . 

Allegiance, aMC JS-ins. n. duty to bead of Slaw. 
Allegory. al'ie-gor-I. o. a figurative description. 
Allegro, al'15-grO. ode. a quick movement In music. 
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Alleviate* al-16'vS-ftt. v. to lighten, or mitigate.* 
Alley* al'li. n. walk or narrow passage. 

All-hall* awl-hftl. cxcl. health salutation. 

Alliance* al-lT&ns. n. being allied: marriage. 
Alligator* al-lTgA-tor. n. a large amphibious 
animal. 

Alliteration,al-lit-er-&'shun. n. the repetition of the 
same letter at the beginning of successive 
words. 

Allocation* al-ld-kA'ehun. n. the act of placing or 
assigning. 

Allocution, al-16-ka'flhun. n. formal address. 
Allodial, al-16'di-al. adj. held free from superior. 
Allopathy, al-16p'&-(M* n. orthodox medical 
practice. 

Allotment* al-lot'ment. n. the act of allotting; part 
Allow* al-16w. v. to permit. (allotted. 

Allowance, al-ldw'&ns. n. the thing allowed; a 
stated portion of money granted. 

Alloy, al-loi', v. to mix a superior metal with an 
Inferior. 

Allurement* al-lfir'ment, n. enticing. 

Allusion* aMQ'zhun, n. a slight mention. 

Alluvial* al-ld'vl-al. adj. matter deposited by 
water. 

Ally, al-ir. v. to form a union or treaty. 
Alma-mater, oTmfc-mA'ter. n. college where 
educated. , _ 

Almanac* al'mC-nak* n. calendar of days, weeks, 
and months. 

Almond, &’mund. n. fruit of the almond tree. 
Almoner, al'mun-er. n. one who distributes alms. 
Almost* awl'nifot. adc. nearly. 

Alms* draz. n. gifts to the i>oor. 

Aloe, a I'd. n. a semi-tropical plant. 

Alone, al-On', adj. single, solitary. 

Aloof, a-loof. adc. apart. 

Aloud* adowd', adc. loudly. 

Alp, n. a high mountain. 

Alpaca* al-pak'A. n. Peruvian sheep; cloth made 
from wool of alpaca. 

Alpenstock, al'pen-Btdk. n. Alpine climbing stair. 
Alpha. al'fA* n. first letter of the Greek alphabet. 
Alphabet, am-bet. n. the letters of a language. 
Alpine, orpin, adl. pertaining to Alps. 

Already, awl-red'l. adc. previously. 

Alsatian* al-g&'ahl-an. appertaining to AUatia. 
Altar, awl'ter. n. an elevated place where sacrifices 
were offered; communion table. 

Alter, awl'ter, v. to make different; to change. 
Alterable, awl'ter-abl, adj. that can lie altered. 
Alterative, awl'ter-a-tlv, adj. possessing power to 
Altercate, awl'ter-kAt. r. to dispute. (alter. 

Altercation. awl-ter-kA'sbun. n. contention. 
Alternate, awl'tcr-n&t. c. to follow by turns. 
Alternately, awl-ter'iiAt-li. adj. In turns. 

Alternative, awl-tcr'na-tlv. adj. a choice of two 
things. 

Although, awl-thft', canj. notwithstanding. 
Altimeter, al-tl-mOter, n. Instrument for measuring 
heights. 

Altitude. al'tl-tftd. n. height. 

Alto, al to. n. male voice of high pitch. 

Altruism* al'troo-lzjn. n. acting for others. 
Aluminous, aMu'inl-nOs. adj. containing alum. 
Alumnus, al-urn'nus, n. one edunited at a college. 
Amain, a-inAn'. adc. with main force. 

Amalgam* a-mal gam. n. a combination of differing 
Almagamate, a-mal'g&rn-&t, c. to blend, (elements. 
Amanuensis, a-man-fi-ensU, n. one who writes to 
dictation; a secretary. , , . 

Amaranth, aui'er-anth. n. a species of plants with 
richly coloured flowers. 

Amass, a-rods'. r. to collect In large numbers. 
Amajthenlc, am-aa-tAen'lk. adj. union of rays of 
Amateur, am'&t-Qr. n. a non-professional, (light. 
Amative, am'a-tlv. adj. relating to love. 

Amatory, am'at-Orl, adj. pertaining U ) love: 

affectionate. (apparent cause. 

Amaurosls,am-aw*r6'sls.n total blindness without 
Amaze, a»mAz\ e. to surprise; n. asUmlslnneut. 
Amazon, am'a-zon, n. female, warrior; masculine 
woman. , 

Ambassador, arn-has'a-dGr. n. a diplomatic 
functionary sent by one power to another. 
Amber, am ber, n. a yellow f<*isll resin. 
Ambidexter, ara-bl-dekn'tOr. adj. and n. able to use 
both hands alike. _ .. 

Ambient, am'bl-ent.odi. going round; surrounding. 
Ambiguous* am-blg'G-u*. adj. doubtful, uncertain. 
Ambit, arn'bit n. a circuit. 

Ambition, am-blsh un. n. desire of power, fame. 
Amble* arn'bOl. v . to go at an easy pace. Isucoe**. 


Ambulance, am'bQ-l&ns. n. carriage for tlie con¬ 
veyance of wounded. 

Ambuscade* ambush-kid, n. troops concealed for 
attack. 

Ambush, am'boosh. n. concealment ready for at- 
Ameliorate, am-C'll-o-rftt. r. to improve. (tack. 
Amen, &*ruen'. cxcl. bo let it be. 

Amenable, a-mC*'n&bl, adj. easy to handle. 

Amend', r. to Improve; to correct. 

Amende, a-mend'. n. a fine; penalty. 

Amenity, aui-en l-tl. n. pleasantness. 

Amerce, a-mfra', v. to fine. 

Amethyst, am'l-tAist, n. a kind of quartz of a bluish- 
violet colour. 

Amiable, & in£-ab), adj. lovable, gentle. 

Amicable, amik-abl adj. friendly. 

Amid, a-mid'. prep, in the middle of; among. 
Amiss, a-mis', adj. wrong; In error. 

Amity, am'l-ti. n. friendship. (smelling salts. 
Ammonia, ain-inft'nl-A. n. a gas produced from 
Ammunition, ain-m&n-iah'un. n. objects used in 
military service. 

Amnesty, am'nest-1, n. political pardon. 

Amoeba* a'm£'ba, ii. the simplest of living 
creatures. 

Amorous, am'flr-us. adj. inspired with love. 
Amorphous, am-or'fus, adj. of irregular shai>e. 
Amount, a-mownt'* v. to sum up to; to result in: n. 
the total Burn. 

Ampere, ahm'pair. n. unit of electrical current. 
Amphibian, am-fibi-an. n. pertaining to amphibian 
animals. . . . 

Amphitheatre, am-flth-e'atr. n. an oval or circular 
edifice or open space for public performances. 
Amphora* amfo'ra, n. a Greek vessel for holding 
Ample, am'pl. adj. sufficient, spacious. (liquids. 
Amplify, ain'pll-n. v. in extend; to Increase. 
Amplitude, am'pll-tud. n. largeness; abundance. 
Amuck, A-mQk, adv. madly. 

Amulet, am'Q-let, n. an article carried as aebarm. 
Amuse, a-rndz. r. to divert; to entertain. 
Anabaptist, ana-bapt ist, n. one who believes In 
adult baptism only. , , , f 

Anachronism, an-ak’rdn-lsm. n. a mistake In time, 
whereby a thing Is allotted tx> a wrongful date. 
Anacoiuthon, an-uk-o-lu'Mon. n. abseucc of word 
sequence. 

Anaconda, an-a-kon'da. n. a water snake. 
Anacreontic, an-ak-rt-on'tik, a>lj. In the style of 
Anacreon. (wreath of flower*. 

Anadem, an'-a-dem. n. ft band for the head; a 
Aneemio, an-e'mla. n. condition of h!<xxt weakiusw. 
Aneosthetlc, an-fo-itot'lk, adj. linxludng lnsensl- 
billty to pain. , . ^ 

Anagram, an a-grain, n. words or pentencefl 
formed by changing the order of the letters. 
Analogous, an-al'6-ga a . aU. bearing resemblance 
Analyst, au'ilist, n. one who analyses. Ito. 

Analytic, an-A-llflk. adj. pertaining to analysis. 
Analyze, an a llz. r. to resolve Into elements 
Anapest. an'i-insst. n. a term in verve signifying a 
foot of throe syllables, two short and the third 

long. . , , 

Anarchy, an'ar-kl. n. governmental confusion. 
Anathema. nn-OfA'l-ma. n. solemn denunciation. 
Anathematize, anddh lm-ut-lz. v. to pronounce ac¬ 
cursed. . 

Anatomy, an-at'o-ml, n. the art of physical 
dissection; science of the bodily structure. 
Ancestry, an'scs-trl, n. line of ancestors. 

Anchor, ang'kur, n. for holding shli*s attachwl to a 
certain spot. (anchor In. 

Anchorage, ang'kflr-U. n. PiK>t convenient to 
Anchortte. aiig'kQr lt. n. a religious reclu.sc. 
Anchovy, an-chd'vl. n. a small sen fi-h. 

Ancillary. nn'sll-Cir-l, adj. subservient. 

Andante, an dan'U*. a>lj. a slow even movement in 

music. . ... . . M 

Andean. an'dC-an. atlj. of the nature of tne Andes. 
Androgynous, an-droj'l-nus. a 0- having both male 
and female chnra<*terlslla». 

Anecdote, an'ek-dot. »i. u brief story. 

Anemometer, an-cm'Cm-c-tr. n. a v^lnd mcasuriug 

Instrument. , , . 

Anemone, a nem'ft nl. n. a plant of the crowfoot 
Anent. a-nenf. v>r V . codcxti.Iiik. iKt-uuw. 

Aneroid, an'fi-ndd. adj. a inet hnlcal barometer. 
Aneurism, an'Or-Um. n. a tumour of an artery. 
Angel, An'Jel. n. heavenly mehsenger. 

Angel us. an'id-us. n. the Avc Maria ; the bel 
rung in Homan Catholic churches to command 
the Angelic Salutation. 

Anger, angCr, n. strong rcHentiul emotion. 
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Angina, an-JI'na, n. throat inflammation. 

Angle, ang'fd, n. a corner; the meeting point of two 
lines. 

Anglican, angllk-ao, adj. English. 

Anglicize, ang'll-slz. o. to render In English form. 
Anglophobia, ang-glo-fo'bi-a, n. dislike of England. 
Angora, ang-6'ra. n. cloth made from angora wooL 
Anguish, nng'wish, n. extreme mental or physical 
Angularity, nng-Q-lar'it-I, n. with angles, [pain. 
Aniline, an'il-ln, iu a coal tar product used in 
dyeing. 

Animadvert, an -I m-ad- ver t', v. to bl ame or censure. 
Animalcule, an-im-alkO], n. a very minute animal. 
Animalism, an'lm-al-lzm, n. the condition of hav¬ 
ing animal appetites. 

Animate, an'im-ftt. r. to enliven. 

Animosity, an-im-oe'IM. n. hatred. 

Animus, an'lm-us, n. intention; prejudice. 

Anise, an'is. n. aromatic plant. 

Ankle, ang'kul, n. the Joint connecting the foot 
Anna, an'no, n. an Indian coin. (with the leg. 
Annals, an'filz, n. records of events according to 
years. [great heat and gradual oooliug. 

Anneal, an-£l\ ©. to temper gloss or metals by 
Annex, an-neka.r. to add to, or take possession of. 
Annexation, an-neks-fi'shun, n. act of adding to or 
Joining. 

Annihilate, an-nl'hll-ftt, r. to reduce to nothing. 
Anniversary, an-ni-ver'sAr-I, aJj. an annual 
happening, or cdebmtion. 

Annotate, au'no-t&U to make notes upon. 
Announce, an-nowns', r. to notify; to make 
known. 

Annoyance, an-nor'&ns. u. that which vexes. 
Annual, an'nO-al, adj. yearly. 

Annuity, an-nQ'it-I, n. o yearly fixed payment. 
Annul, an-ntH, r. to make void. 

Annular, an'mVlar, a/lj. ring-shaped. 

Annulose, an'nG-lte, adi. having rings. 
Annunciation, an-min-sl-fl/shuu, n. the act of an¬ 
nouncing. [current. 

Anode, an'6d. ru tho positive pole of a galvanic 
Anodyne, an'o-dln, n. a medicine that relieves 
pain. 

Anoint, nn-oint'. r. to spread with ointment or oil. 
Anomalous, an-oin'd-lus. adj. irregular; contrary 
Anomaly, an-om'A-11, n. irregularity. [to rule. 
Anon, a-non', adv. immediately, Instantly. 
Anonymous, a-uon'im-ua. adj. without name. 
Anserine, an'ser-In, ad), pertainlug to geese; silly. 
Answor, anser. v. to reply to. 

Answerable, an'ser-abl. adj. accountable; able to 
Ant, n. a small insect. [be answered. 

Antagonist, an-tag'-o-nlst. n. an opponent; one 
who contends with another. 

Antagonistic, an-tag-o-nis'tik. adj. opposed. 
Antarctic, ant-drk'-tlk, adj. opposite tlie arctic; the 
south polar region. 

Antarthritic, an-ar-fArit'Ik, adj. against gout. 

Ante, an'tc lvrc/U ). before. 

Antecedent, an-te-sfi'dcnt, adj. previous In time. 
Antechamber, an'tc-chAm-ber, «t. email room 
lending to a larger. 

Antedate, an'tc-d&t, v. to assign to an earlier date. 
Antediluvian, on-te-dil-Q'vian. adj. before the 
Flood. 

Antelope, an'te-lfip. ti. a hollow-honied ruminant. 
An tenure, an-ten'e, feelers of insects, crustaceans, 
etc. 

Antepenult, an-tc-pcn-ult', n. the last syllable but 
two of a word. 

Anterior, an-te'ri-or. adj. prior, before. 

Anthem, an'tAem, n. a sacred soug. 

Anther, an'tfier, n. the top of a flower stamen, con¬ 
taining pollen. 

Anthology, an-ffiol'-o-jl. n. a collection of flowers, 
I>oems. hymns or epigrams. 

Anthracite, an'f/ira-slt. n. coal composed mostly of 
carbon. 

Anthrax, nn'fA rales. n. an infectious disease caused 
by bacilli, common in sheep and cattle. 
Anthropography, on-fArop-og'raf-I, n. the science of 
the distribution of the human race. 
Anthropology, an-Mrop-ol'o-JI, n. the science of 
man. 

Anthropoid, an'fTiro-pold. ad), resembling man. 
Anthropomorphism, an-ff*rop-omorflzm, tho 
ascribing of human form to the Deity. 
Anthropophagy, an-fAro-pof a-Ji. n. cannibalism. 
Anti, ant-1, vfx. against, oppo*?d. 

Antic, antl'k. adj. odd; grotesque. 

Antichrist, an'tl-krist, n. an opposer of Christ and 
Christianity, 


Anticipate* an-tlflM-p&t. v . to forestall. 
Anticlimax, an-ti-kU'mAks. n. the opposite of 
climax. 

Antidote, an't!-d5t. n. a counteracting substance. 
Antifebrile, anti-feb'rfl. adj. against fever. 
Antimony, an'tl-mun-I, n. a brittle crystalline 
metal. [far chalm. 

Antimacassar, an-ti-ma-kSs'er. n. a loose covering 
Antipathy, an-tip'A-f/d, n. dislike; repugnance. 
Antiphony, an-tif'o-ni, n. singing or c h a n ti n g in 
alternation. •-* 

Antipyrin, an-tl-pl'rin. n. a white powder obtained 
from coal tar products. 

Antiquarian, an-ti-kwar'i-an. n. pertaining to 
antiquities. (evidence. 

Antiquary, an'tl-kwar-i. n. one who studies ancient 
Antiquated, an-ti-kw&t'ed. adj. old car out of 
Antique, an-tfck\ adj. ancient. (fashion. 

Antiquity, an-tlk'wit-!. n. times long past. 
Antiscorbutic, an-ti-skor-bQ'tik, adj. a remedy for 
scurvy. 

Antiseptic, an-ti-eep'tlk. adj. against putrefaction. 
Antithesis, an-ti/A'-S-sis. u. opposite meanings. 
Antithetic, an-ti-f/iet'ik. adi. opposite; opposed. 
Antitype, an'ti-tlp. n. corresponding to a type. 
Antler, an'tier. n. the branch of a stag's horn. 
Anvil, an'vfl. n. an Iron block for hammering metal 
upon. 

Anxious, ank'sbus. adj. uneasy; doubtful; con* 
Any, en I, adj. one indefinitely [ceroed. 

Aorta, A-orita, n. the main artery. 

Apaoe, a-p&s'. adv. quickly. 

Apart, &-p&rt'. adv. separate. 

Apathetic, ap-a-IAet'lk. adj. without feeling. 
Apathy, ap'&-fAL n. indifference. 

Ape, &p. n. monkey. 

Aperient, ap-fc'ri-ent, adj. opening; purgativa 
Aperture, ap'cr-tflr. n. an opening. 

Apex, a-peks. n. the top or point of anything. fi 
Aphelion, a-ffc'li-on, n. the point o( a planet« oroit 
most distant from the sun. 

Aphonia, af-6'ni-a, ti. dumbness. 

Aphorism, af'o-rizm. n. a brief statement or a 
scientific principle: a pithy saying or maxim. 
Apiary, A'pi-ar-I. n. place where bees are kept. 
Apiculture, &-pI-kul-tfir. n. bee keeping. 
Apocalypse, ft-pok'd-lipe. n. the last book of the 
New Testament. . , . - 

Apocrypha, a-pok'rif-i. n. doubtful or uninspired 
religious writings. 

Apocryphal, a-pok'rif-al. adj. of doubtful origi n. 
Apogee, ap'o-Jee. n. the point of an orbit most 
distant from the earth. 

Apoilyon, ap-ol'-I-on. n. Satan. 

Apologetic, ap-ol-o-Jet'ik, adj . excusing. 

Apologue, ap'ol'og. n. a fable or parable. 
Apoplexy, ap-o-plek-si. n. Ions of contruL 
Apostasy, ap-ost'&-8l. n. abandonment of faith. 
Apostate, ap-ost'&t,u, one who foreakes his religion. 
Apostatise, ap-ost'&t-tz, v. to fall away from. 
Apostle, ap-oe'fil. n. one sent to preach a doctrine. 
Apostrophe, ap-oe'tr6-f<k n. breaking away from the 
current of speech to address some person 
apart. 

Apothecary, ap-dfA'Ik-ar-!. tl one who dcaia in 
Apothegm, ap'6ff*-cm. n. a short, pithy saying. 
Apotheosis, ap-dtfi-fc-o'sls. n. a deification or 
glorification. 

Appanage, ap'pan-U. n. a provision for younger 
sous; an adjunct or attribute. 

Apparatus, ap-par-&'tus, tu instrument8 or 
materials. 

Apparel, ap-por'el. n. body covering; dress. 
Apparent, ap-p&r'cnt, adj. visible; evident. 
Apparition, ap-par-lsh'un. ru a ghostly appearance. 
Appeal, ap-plr. i». to call upon; to remove to o 
higher court. 

Appear, ap-per'. v. to become visible. 

Appearance, ap-p^r'itns, n. the act of appearing, 
outward show. 

Appease, ap-pSz\ r. to pacify; to allay. 

, Appellant, ap-pel'ant, n. one who appeals. 

! Appellate, ax>-i)erftt, adj. pertaining to appeals. 
Appellative, ap-pcl'A-tiv, n. a name general to all or 
the same kind. ... 

Append, ap-pend', v . to attach one thing 
another. . , 

Appendage, ap-peu'dU. n. something attacneo. 
Appendicitis, ap-pen-di-sl'tis, iu Inflammation 
the vermiform appendix. 

Appendix, ap-pend'Iks. n. a supplement. 
Appertain, ap-per-tdn', v. to connect witn, 
belong to. 


to 


of 


or 
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Appetite, ap'pl-tlt, ft. desire for food; hunger, 
thirst. 

Appetizing, ap-pet-tlz'Ing. adj. tempting to the 
appetite. 

Applaud, ap-plawd'. to praise by hand-clapping or 
Applause, ap-plawz', n. loud praise. (cheering. 
Apple, ap'l, n. fruit of the apple-tree. 

Appliance, ap-pli'Ans, n. a thing applied. 

Applicable, ap-plik-abl, adj. that which may be ap- 
Applicant, ap'plik-int, n. one who applies, (plied. 
Apply, ap-pll. v. to put to; to study ; to a*lmmister. 
Appoggiatura, ap-pod-ja-ta'ra. n. the introduction 
of notes of embellishment in a melody. 

Appoint, ap-point'. r. to tlx; to settle; to equip. 
Apportionment, ap-por'shun-meut. n. share of pro¬ 
portion allotted. 

Apposite, ap'po-zit, adj. in agreement with. 
Appraise, ap-pr&z'. v. to value. (mated. 

Appreciable, ap-pri'shl-able, adj. that can be csti- 
Appreciate, ap-pre shl-at, v. to esteem properly; to 
advance the price of. 

Apprehend, ap-pre-hcnd'. r. to seize; to know; to 
fear. 

Apprehensive, ap-pre-hen'siv, adj. quick to note; 
fearful. 

Apprentice, ap-pren'tin. n. one bound to learn a 
Apprise, ap-priz', v. to inform. (trade or urt. 
Approach, ap-prdch. v. to draw near. 

Approbation, ap-pro-ba'shun. n. junction, appro¬ 
val 

Appropriate, ap-pro'prl-At. r. to take as one’s own. 
Appropriateness, ap-pro'prl-iit-ness. ti. suitability. 
Appropriation, ap-pro-pri-A'shun. n. application to 
special use. 

Approval ap-proo'val. n. the art of approving. 
Approve, ap-proov', r. to like; to sanction. 
Approximate, ap-proks Im-ftt. adj. al*>ut or nenr. 
Appurtenance, ap*pur'tc-nans. »i. that which be- 
longs to something else. 

Apron, fl/prun. n. a protective piece of cloth or 
leather worn In front. 

Apropos, ap-ro-pd'. a/lv. appropriately; In reference 
Apse, aps. part of the choir of a church. Uo. 

Apt, a/lj. ready; adaptable. 

Apterous, ap'ter-us, a/lj. without wings. 

Apteryx, ap'ter-lks, a w Ingle.** New Zealand bird. 
Aptitude, apt'lt-Ad, n. Illness. 

Apyretic, a-plr-ct'lk. feverless. 

Aquafortis, ak-wA-foritK n. nitric arid. [colour. 
Aquamarine, A-kwa-ma-rSir. r». the beryl; adj. xn- 
Aquarium, ak-w&'rl-um. n. a place for keeping 
aquatic animals and plants in. 

Aquatic, ak-wot'ik. adj. pertaining to water. 
Aquatint, A'kwa-tint. n. copper etching. 

Aqueduct, ak'wl-dukt. n. un artitlcial channel for 
the conveyance of water. 

Aqueous, Akwi-us, adj. watery; deposit left by 
water. 

Aquiline, ak'w 11-in, adj. curved like the eagle's 
beak. 

Arabic, ar'A-blk, a/lj. relating to the language of 
the Anita. 

Arable, ar'abl. a/lj. suitable for ploughing. 

Arbiter, Ar'bl-ter, n. one chosen to decide a dLsputc. 
Arbitrator, Ar-bl-trA'tor. n. name as arbiter. 
Arbitrament, Ar-bitra-ment. n. the dccUlou of the 
arbiter or arbitrator. 

Arbitrary, Ar'bi-trcr-l. adj. despotic; wilful 
Arbitrate, Ar'-bl-trAt. v. to act a* arbitrator. 
Arbour, ir'bQr, n. an enclosed scat or reo-sH In a 
Arc, Ark, n. a Heginent of a circle. (garden. 

Arcadian, ftrk-A'dlan, a/lj. postural. 

Arcanum, flrk-A nuin. n. a secret or mystery. 
Archaeology, Ark-6-ol'o-Jl, n. the science oi autl- 
q ill ties. 

Archaism.Ark'Adzm. n. Bornething obsolete. 
Archangel Ark-AnJ'el, n. a superior angel. 
Archbishop, Arch-bi*h'up. n. the higher form or 
bishop. 

Archdeacon. Areh-dfc'kfin. n. a chief drawn. 
Archer, Arch'cr. n. one who shoots arrows. 
Archetype, Ark'l-tJp. «. an origins! model 
Archieplscopal. ftrk-l-cp-inko-pal, a*l). pertaining 
„ to an archbishopric. .. . . 

Archipelago, Ark-l-pclo-go, n. a group of ImIiuuw. 
Architect, Ark'l-tekt. n. a designer of buildings 
Architecture, Ark'l-tekt'Qr, u. the science of build- 
Ing. 

Architrave, Ark'lt-r&v, n. the part surrounding a 
. door or window. . , ti . 

Archives, irk'ivs, n. repository for public records. 

also the record** themselves. 

Archness, Arch ness, n. cunning. 


Arctic, Ark'tlk. adj. relating to the north polar 
Arcuate, Ar-krt-At, a/lj. bent like a bow. [regions. 
Ardent. Ar'dent. adj. passionate ; earnest. 

Arduous, Ar'dQ-us. a*lj. difficult; latKuious. 

Area, A'ri-ft. n. surface; an open space. 

Areca, ar'£-ka. n. a nut-bearing palm. 

Arena. a-re'na. n. place or floor where public ex¬ 
hibitions are given. 

Arenaceous. Ar-t-ni'seus. adj. dry. Fandy. arid. 
Argent, ar'jent. n. silver, or silver-like. 
Argillaceous, ar-jil-A'she-us, adj. of the nature of 
clay. 

Argol, ar'gol, n . the ent-t that forms on w ine vessels 
and from which tartaric acid is obtained. 
Argon, Ar gon, n. a constituent element of the 
atmosphere. (valuable products. 

Argosy, ar'go-sl, n. a ship of olden times laden with 
Argot, Ah'-go. ti. Frenc h slang. 

Argument, ar'gu-nient. n. the proof or reason ad- 
Argus, Ar gus, n. a quick-eved person. (vanced. 
Arian, A'ri-An. adj. pertaining to Anus. who denk-d 
Arid, Ar'ld. adj. dry; parched. [Christ’s divinity. 
Aries, a'ri-ez. n. the flrst sign of the zodiac. the 
Ham. 

Arise, a-riz'. r. to rise up. 

Aristarch. Ar-U-tArk', n. a severe critic, from 
Aristarchus. 

Aristocracy, &r-i*-tok'n\-sI. n nobility. 

Aristocrat. Ar'is-to-krut. »i. one of the aristocracy. 
Arithmeilc, ar-ith nie-tlk. n. the science of num¬ 
bers. 

Ark, n. a chest or cofTer; a floating vessel. 

Arles. Arlz. earnest money. 

Annada, Ar-mA dA. n. n fleet of warships. 
Armament, Ar inA-inent. n. armed fofees; muni¬ 
tions of war. 

Armlllary, Ar niU-Ar-t. adj. In rings or circles. 
Arnumau, Ar-min'I-rin. n. a believer in tie doctrine 
of Anninins. who opposed ltdvin’s theory of 
predestination. 

Armistice. Arin'ls-tls. n. a truce. 

Armour, Ann'ur. ti. defei»si\o arms or dress; 

plating of warships. for family anus. 

Armorial. Ann'6'ri-aJ. adj. pertaining to armour. 
Armoury. Ann'd-ri. n. the place in which amis are 
made or stored. 

Armpit, Ann'pit. n. the hollow under the shoulder. 
Arms, &nnz. ti. weapons of war. 

Anny, Ar'nil. »*• ix.tly of men trained for war. 
Army-corps. Ar'inl kor. n. a complete division of an 
nmiy. 

Aroma. A-r6'mA. n. odour. 

Arrack. Ar'ruk. «. an I astern fennented juice. 
Arraignment, Ar-ran'ment. ti. a calling to account. 
Arrangement, A ri*.nj inent, n. the cw-t of putting in 
Arrant, Ar rant, adj. downright. [order, 

Arras, Ar ras, n. u kind of tape-.try. 

Array. Ar-rii'. n. order. dre>*. 

Arrears, Ar-rfrs . n. what w left Indilnd; unpaid 

dues. 

Arrejt. Ar-rest', r. to seize : to attract the at ten- 
Arrivo. a-rlv'. r. to get to a pl.we. Uion. 

Arrogant. Ar-rG-gant. (icO. ovcrlaarlng. 

Arrogate. Ar'ro-gAt. r. to make claim. 
Arrondisemeut, ar-roud’ta-niArur. ». u section of a 
French geographical department. 

Arsenal. Ar'ac-nAI. »«. place for naval stores, or for 
their manufacture. 

Arsenic. Ar'ae-nlk. n. a inlneml poison. 

Arson, Ar'Ron, ti. wilful burning. 

Art. Art. n. skill In painting, music, etc. 

Artery. Ar ter-C*. n. a blood -vcjw I conveying bloo*I 
from the heart; a main thoroughfare. 

Artesian, Ar-te'zt un. adj. applied to wells made by 
sinking a hhalt In the ground unlU water la 
reached. 

Arthritis, Ar-f/iri'tto. n. Joint Inflannnatlon. gout. 
ArUchoke, AFtl-chok, ti. bii cutuhle plant. 

Article. Ar'tikl. n. a distinct element or part; a 
clause of a «pK ument; u literary eomrxwltlon. 
Articulate. Ar-Uk'Q-lfit. a*tj. «Iwir. distinct; v. to 
Joint; to Hound distinctly. 

Artlflce, Ar'tJ-tis. n. the work of anartitlccr; a trick. 
Artlflcer, Ar'tMl-Hcr. n. n workman. 

Artitlcial, Ar'tl-flMh al. adj. not natural 
Artillery, fir-til ur-i. ti. the heavier wcaponBof war; 

the men who work them. 

Artisan, Art'l-zan. n. a me* hanlc. 

Artist, ar tb t. n. one who pnicticcs an art. 

Artless, Art'le**. a*lj. pimple, unsopblstbated. 
Aryan, A rl-an. adj. pertaining U> the main 1/ody of 
the Indo-Kuror>eiiii races. 

I AsalQDUda, As-a-ft'tl-dA. n. a gunw«*.in. 
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Asbestos, oz-bes't&s, n. an Incombustible mineral 
substance. 

Ascend, as-send', v. to climb or mount. 
Ascendency, as-send'en-sl. n. having control. 
Ascertain, as-s&r-tan', v. to obtain information of. 
Ascetic, as-set'ik. n. one who denies himself 
ordinary worldly pleasures. 

Asceticism, as-set'i-sism, n. the practice of self- 
denial. 

Ascribe, A-skrib'. r. to assign, or impute. 
Ascription, A-skrip'shun. n. act of ascribing. 
Aseptic, a-sep'tik, adj. not liable to putrefy. 
Ashamed, A-sb&md', adj. made to feel shame. 
Ashes, Ash'ez. n. burnt remains. 

Ashlar, ftah'l&r. n. plain dressed stone. 

Aside, A-s!d', adv. on one side, apart; n. words said 
Asinine, as'-I-nln. adj. ass-like. [to oneself. 

Ask, v . to inquire, to seek. 

Askance, A-skftns'. adv. sideways. 

Askew, &-skQ, adv. crooked, obliquely. 

Asparagus, as-par'A-gus. n. a culinary plant. 
Aspect, as'pekt. n. view, appearance, situation. 
Aspen, as'pen. n. the trembling poplar. 

Asperity, aa-per'it-6. n. liarehness. 

Asperse, as-p&re', v. to slander. 

Aspersion, as-per'shun, n. slander. 

Asphalt, aa-falt'. n. a bituminous substance used 
for paving. 

Asphyxia, as-flk'sl-a, n. suffocation. 

Aspirant, as'plr-ant. n. one who aspires. 

Aspirate, as'pir-At. v. in utter with full breath. 
Assail, as-sAl', c. to attack. 

Assailant, as-sAl'ant. n. one who attacks. 

As sa ss i n , ns-aa'in. n. one who suddenly murders. 
Assassinate, as-ns'in-At. r. to kill suddenly. 
Assault, as-sawlt', n. a sudden attack. 

Assay, as-sA\ r. to assess the eleineuts of metal In 
an ore or alloy. 

Assayer, as-sA'er. n. one who assays. 

Assemblage, os-Bem'bllj, n. a gathering of persons 
or things. 

Assembly, as-sem'bl!. n. the art of assembling; the 
Assent, os-sent', v. to agree, [persons assembled. 
Assert, as sert', r. to declare. 

Assess, as-ses', c. to tlx a sum. tax, or value. 
Assessment, as-ses'ment. n. act of a*«cssing; valua- 
Assessor, as-?es'or, n. one who assesses. [tlon. 
Assets, as'sets, n. property or thing9 divisible of a 
deceased iH?renn or debtor. 

Asseveration, ns-sever-A'shun, n. solemn declara¬ 
tion. 

Assiduity. as-sid-fi'it-I. n. diligence, application. 
Assiduous, as-uld iVus. adj. unwearying, [transfer. 
Assign, ns-siu', r. to particularise; to appoint; to 
Assignment, na-sln'ment. n. the thing assigned; 

document of transfer. 

Assimilate, as-slm'il-At. r. to become like. 
Assimilation, as-slm-ll-A'skun, n. rendering similar. 
Assistant, as-sis'taut, n. one who helps; lending 
aid. 

Assize, Bfl-Rlz'. v. to assess; n. a statute of regula¬ 
tion of prices, etc.; county sittings of judges. 
Assizer, ns-slz'er, an oillcer of weights and meas¬ 
ures. 

Associate, ns-so'shl-At, t\ to Join with; n. com¬ 
panion; partner. 

Assonance, as'son-Ans. n. of kindred sound. 

Assort, as-sort', r. to separate into classes. 
Assortment, aa-sort'ment, n. a collection of things 
selected. 

Assuage, as-swilj', to soflen, reduce, allay. 
Assuagement, os-sw&J'ment. n. abatement. 
Assuctude, as'we-tud, n. habit. 

Assume, aa-sQm', r. to take for granted, [rogant. 
Assuming, as-sGin'ing. adj. haughty, affected, ar- 
Assurance, as-sur'Aiw. n. confidence; insurance. 
Assure, aa-sQr'. v. to make certain. 

Asterisk, as'ter-isk. n. a star sign [•) in printed 
matter, referring to a note at foot or in margin. 
As'teroid, n. one of the inferior planetary bodies. 
Asthma, ast'ma. n. an affection of the breathing 
organs. 

Asthmatic, ast-mAt'ik, adj. pertaiuing to asthma. 
Astir, a-ster'. prep, in motion; out of bed 
Astonish, aa-ton'lsh, r. to cause surprise. 

Astound, as-townd'. r. to amaze. 

As tragal, n. semicircular moulding round a 
As tral, adj. pertaining to stain. [column. 

Astringent, na-trin'jent, aiij. binding, contracting. 
Astrology, as-trol'6-JI. n. the scieuce of prediction 
by the position of the stare. 

Astronomy, as-tron'6-ml. n. the study of the stars. 
Astuteness, aa-tdt'ncss. n. craftiness, cleverness. 


Asunder, a-sun'der. adv. separately. 

Asylum, as-Hum. ti. a place of refuge. 
Asymmetry, &-shn'i-tri. n. want of proportion. 
Atavism, at'A-vism. n. recurrence of ancestral 
characteristics. 

Atelier, at-el'yA, n. studio or workshop. 

Atheism, &'lAe-lzm, n. disbelief in God. 
Athenaum, afA-S-nS'um. n. temple of learning. 
Athlete, afh'let, n. a contender in muscular feats. 
Athletic, alh-l£t'lk. adj. concerning athletics. 
Athwart, i-fhwawrt', prrp. across. 

Atlantic, A-tlan'tik, adj . pertaining to Atlas or to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Atlas, at'lAs. n. a collection of maps; the upper 
part of the vertebral column. 

Atmosphere, at'mos-ffir, n. the air. 

Atom, at'om. n. the unit of material substance. 
Atomic, At-om'Ik, adj. pertaining to atoms. 
Atone, At-dn\ v. to make reparation for. 
Atrocious, A-tru'shus. adj. abominable, wicked. 
Atrabilious, At-rA-bil'I-us, adj. melancholic, 
acrimonious. [house. 

Atrium, A tri-urn, n. the entrance hall of a Homan 
Atrophy, A'tro-fl, n. a stoppage of functional 
action. [seize. 

Attach, at-tach', v. to bind to; to connect; to 
Attach^, A-tA-shA'. n. a Junior diplomatist. 

Attack, A-tak', r. to assault. 

Attain. A-tAn'. r. to obtain; to reach. 

Attainder. A-tAn'der, n. the act of attainting; 
deprival of civil rights. 

Attaint, A-tAnt\ v. to convict; to deprive of rights. 
Attempt, at-tempt\ v. to try. 

Attend, at-tend', r. to accompany; to be present. 
Attendant, at-tend'ant. adj. accompanying: n. one 
who attends. [careful. 

Attentive, aMent'Iv, adj. courteous; solicitous; 
Attenuate, at-ten'G-At, v. to make thin; lengthen 
out. 

Attestation, at-test-A'shun. n. act of attesting. 
Attic, at'tik, n. elegant: pertaining to Athens: a 
Atticism, at'tl-stem, n. dry wit [garret. 

Attire, at-tir'. r. to dress; to array. 

Attitude, at'tlt-Qd. n. posture; position. 

Attorney, at-tffr'nl. n. a lawyer: one who acts for 
Attract, a-trakt', r. to draw; allure. [another. 
Attraction, at-trak'shun, n. act of attracting. 
Attractive, at-trnkt'Iv. adj. alluring; open to 
admiration. 

Attribute, at-trib'Qt, v. to assign or ascribe. 
Attribute, at'trlb-at. n. a characteristic. 

Attrition, at-tri'shun. n. friction. 

Attune, at'tfln', v. to put In tune. 

Auburn, aw'bum. adj. reddish-brown. 

Auction, awk'ahun. n. a public sale. 

Audacious, aw-dA'shus, adj. bold. Impudent. 
Audacity, aw-das'It-1. n. daring. Impudence. 
Audible, aw-'dlbl. adj. to be heard. 

Audience, aw'di-ens. n. an assembly of listener?, 
the act of hearing; a ceremonial interview. 
Audit, aw'dlt, n. an Inspection of accounts. 
Auditor, aw'dit-or. n. one who audits: a hearer. 
Augean, aw-JG'an, adj. difficult; filthy. 

Auger, aw'g&r. ti. a carpenter's boring tool. 
Augment, awg-ment', v. to add to. 

Augur, aw'gur. n. a diviner. 

Augury, aw'gur-i, n. an omen. 

August, aw'gust, n. the eighth month. 

August, aw-gust', adj. imposing, majestic. 

AuUc, aw'lik. a>ij. connected with a royal court. 
Aunt, Ant. a father's or a mother’s sister. 

Aural, aw'ral. adj. connected with the ear. 
Aureola, aw-ri'fc-lA, n. halo of golden colour. 

Auric, aw'rik. adj. pertaining to gold. 

Auricula, aw-rik'Q-lA. n. a kind of primrose. 
Auricular, aw-rik'G-lar. adj. by hearing or report. 
Auriculate, aw-rik'Q-lAt, adj . ear-shaped. 
Auriferous, aw-rif'er-us. cuij. gold-bearing. 

Aurist, aw'rist, n. an car specialist. 

Aurora Borealis, aw-rO'rA bO-rS-ATis. n. tbo nor¬ 
thern lights. a 

Auspices, aws'pis-ez. n. patronage; protection. 
Auspicious, aws-pish'us. adj. of good omen. 
Austere, aw-st£r\ adj. stern; haughty; severe. 
Austerity, aw-sUr'it-I. n. severity of manner. 
Austral, aws'rtal, adj. southern. 

Authentic, aw-tAcn'tik, adj. genuine. 

Authenticate, aw-iAen'tOc-At, v. to give validity to. 
Authenticity, aw-f/um'tis'it-L n. the quality oft>eing 
authentic. [of books. 

Author, aw'tfmr. n. one who originates; a writer 
Authoritative, aw-tAor'tt-At-Iv, adj. having proper 
Authority, aw-IAor'it-L ru legal right, [sanction. 
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Authorization, aw'fAor-I-z&'shun. n. sanction by 
Authorize, aw'tfcor-lz ,t>. to sunctlon. (authority. 
Autobiography, aw-to-bl-og'raf-I. self-written bio¬ 
graphy. Isteam. electricity, or petrol. 

Auto-car, o'to-k&r. n. a road vehicle propelled by 
Autocrat, aw'to-krat. n. an absolute ruler. 
Autocratic, aw-to-kr&t'lk, adj. in the manner of an 
autocrat. 

Auto-da-fe, aw'to-dA-fA', n. act of faith; the 
punishment accorded to heretics by the In¬ 
quisition. 

Autograph, aw'to-grtlf. n. one's own writing. 
Automatic, aw-lo-inat'ik, adj . self-acting; n. a 
motor-car. 

Automaton, aw-tom'&-ton. n. a self-moving ma¬ 
chine. 

Automobile, o-to-inG'bll. or o-to-m6-bil\ a'lj. self- 
moving; a motor-car. 

Autonomous, aw-ton'o-nms. adj . pertaining to 
self-government. 

Autumn, aw'tQm. n. the fall of the year. 

Auxiliary, awg-zil'l-ar-l, adj. subsidiary. 

Avail, &-vM'. v. to be of use to; to take advantage 
of. 

Aval anc h e , Av'A-lansh. n. a falling mass of snow or 
ice. 

Avarice, Av'A-ris. n. keen desire for money or 
property. 

Ave-Marla, A'v&-inA-rS'd, n. the salutation to the 
Virgin. 

Avenge, &-venj\ v. to take vengeance upon. 
Avenue, av'en-O. ti. an approach; a tree-bordered 
road; a main thoroughfare. 

Aver, a-ver\ t>. to assert. 

Average, av>r-U. n. the mean value. 

Avene, A-veiY. adj. oontrary to; disliking. 
Aversion, i-ver'shun. n. dislike; hatred; repug- 
Avert, a- vert'. v. to divert or prevent. (nance. 
Aviary, 1'vl-ar-l, n. a place for keeping birds. 

v -Ay by aeroplane. 

Avidity, avdd'lt-I. n. eagerness. 

Avocation, av-o-kA'ahun. n. occupation. 

Avoid, a-vold', v. to shun, to cscai>e from. 
Avoidance, A-vol'dAns. n. the act of shunning. 
Avoirdupois, av-or-dQ-poiz'. n. weights system In 
which 10 oz. go to the pound. 

Avouch, &-vowch\ r. to assert. 

Avow, A-vow / . r. to declare. 

Avowedly, A-vow'ed-ll. adv. openly. 

Avuncular, a-vung'kQ-lar. mij. relating to an uncle. 
Await, a-wftt\ v. to wait for. 

Awaken, A-wA'ken. v. to rouse from sleep; to 
a Interest. 

Award, i-w6rd\ n. a Judgment or decision. 

Aware, A-w&r. adj. couscious. 

adv. onward. 

Awtul, aw'-ful, adj. dreadful; causing awe. 
Awkward, awk'wOrd. adj. clumsy. 

Awl, ti. a tool for making holes hi leather. 

Awning, awning. n. a covering from the sun. 

t-rl'. adj. twisted; distorted. 

Ax llary, aks-il ar-l, od>. relating to the armpit. 
Axiom, aka'l-om, n. a self-evident truth. 

Axis, akx'lM, n. the point or Une on which a thing 
revolve*. 

it n * the nxl on which a wheel revolves. 

Ayah. &'ya. n. an Indian woman servant. 

Ay, or Aye, I. adv. yea. or yes. 

Azotic, az-6t-lk, a/ij. nltnnrenous. 

Azure, azh'Qr, adj. sky-blue. 


B 

gabble, bab'bl. t». childish prattle; murmuring 
gabel, hi'hi. n. confused sounds. (sounds. 

S n • an Infant; one under age. 

Babyish, h&'bl-Wh. adj. babylike. 

Baccarat, bak-ur-A'. n. a card game. 

Bacchanalia, bak-an-A'll-a. n. drinking revels. 
Bacchanalian, bak-an-A'Il-an. adj. pertaining 
drunken feasting. 

Bachelor, batch'el-or, n. an unmarried man. 
Bacillus, ba-sll'us, n. disease germ. 

Backbite, bak'blt. v. to slander In the absence 
the slandered. 

Background, bak'ground, n. tho back of a scene or 
Picture; obecurlly. - B- . 

Backslide. bak-iilM', v. to lapse from faith or 
principle. 

Backward, bak'werd. adv. towards the back or 


to 


of 




«, bad!, n. something worn or carried as (lis¬ 
ting uiohlng mark. 


Badinage, bad'in-Azh, n. banter, chaff. 

Baffle, bal'd, r. to hinder. 

Bag, n. a sack or pouch. 

Bagatelle, bag-A-tel'. n. a mere nothing; a game 
with board, balls, and cue. 

Baggage, bag'U. «. an army's necessaries; per¬ 
sonal luggage. 

Bagpipe, bag'plp. n. a wind instrument, blow'll 
with air bag. 

Bail, bdl. n. security for an accusal person. 

Bailee, bil-fc'. n. one who holds goods In trust. 
Bailie, b&l'l, n. a Scotch municipal officer. 

Bailiff. bATiff. n. a court official. 

Bailiwick, bdl l-wik. n. a bailiff's territory. 

Bait. bdt. n. food t4> lure fish; temptation. 

Baize, bAz. n. coarse cloth u.sed for coverings. 
Bake, bAk, r. to cook by heat in oven. 

Bakery, bA kurd, »i. a bakehouse. 

Balance, bal ans. n. a weighing apparatus; amount 
required to equalise two sides of an account. 
Bald, bawld. ad), hairless. 

Balderdash, balder-dash. n. senseless talk. 

Baleen. bAlcn. n. whalebone. 

Balk. hawk. n. a beam of rafter; r. to check, to 

disappoint. . , # 

Ball. bawl. u. any round sub-dance; an assembly or 
Ballad, bal ad. n. a simple song. v f (dancers. 
Ballast, bal Ast. n. weight added to a ship of light 
cargo to keep her steady. (a stage dance. 
Ballet, bal lft. n. a dance with pantomimic action; 
Baillstlte, bal Is-tit. n. an explosive powder. 
Balloon, bal loon', n. an intlated bag of paper or 
silk that float* in the air. 

Ballot, hal'ut. n. a voting ticket; secret voUng; v. 

to select by balloting. 

Balm, b&m. n. an ointment. 

Balmy, bAm'l. adj. fragrant, soothing. 

Balsam, bawl'sAiu, n . genus of herbaceous plants; 
an ointment. 

Balustrade, bal-us-tr&d . n. a row of balusters. 
Bamboo, bam boo', n. a hollow Asiatic reed. 
Bamboozle, bam-l>oozr. r. to confute. 

Bon. n. proclamation of banishment; r. to banish. 
Banal, ban'Gl. adj. trifling, absurd. llan<ls 

Banana, ban-i nch. n. a nutritious fmit of tropical 
Band. band', n. any material used to bind things 
with; a body of musicians; a company associ¬ 
ated for uny set pun***. . , Cpurix^oH- 

Bandage, ban'dlj. n. strip of cloth for binding 
Bandana, ban-dan A. ti. an Oriental handkerchiel 
of silk or cotton. . . , , . 

Bandbox, band'boks. n. a light reoeptaCiC for huts. 
Bandit, ban'dlt. n. a robber, an outlaw. Me. 
Bandoleer, ban <1 o-Kt\ n. ammunition Iwlt. 
Bandoline, ban'do-lin. «. hair stiffening substance. 
Bandy, ban d). »i. a bent club u^d in a ball game; 
crooked. 

Bang, n. a sudden noise or blow. 

Banian, bun'> fm. a. an Indian trecwh'wo branches 

take root. . , . .. 

Banish, ban ish, r. to exi»el; to order Into exile. 
Banister. I>airis-U*r. same as balu^U-r. 

Banjo. ban'Jo. n. u stringed Instrument of the 
guitar order. . . . 

Bonk, bangk. n. a mound; a i>la^x* where money Is 
deputed. (and current ;is money. 

Bank-note, baiik-n/»t. n. note issued by a bank 
Bankrupt, bank rupt, a. one who becomes lnsol- 

Bankruptcy, bank'rupt-sl. ti. the condition of being 
Banner. bnn'Qr, n. military rfiig. (bankrupt. 

Banns, bins. n. proclamation of Intended marriage. 
Banquet, bank'wet. n. a feiL^t. 

Banshee, ban'shC*. i». an Irish female fairy. 
Bantam, ban tam, n. a variety of small fowl. 
Banter, bun'ler. ti. ruillery. 

Baptism, bap'tlzm. n. a religious ceremony r>y 
sprinkling of. or immereion In. water. 

Baptist, iMip'tlst. n. one who believes In baptism. 
BaptUtery, bap'tls* tOr-1. »». the place where 
baptisms are |»erforined. 

Barb. bArb. n. a Jagge^l point. 

Barbarian. bar-lA'rl-un. n. a savage. 

Barbarism, bar berdzm. »». aavage life. 

Barbarous, barber-us. wlj. ^ivuge. cruel. 

Barbecue, bardd-kew. v. U> roast whole. 

Barber, barb'Gr. n. one who shaves and dresses 
Bard, b&r<l. n. a po>--t. o »liiavr. Itmlr. 

Bardic. Imrd lk. <“‘J to bard*. 

Bare, WLr. adj. uncovered. 

Barege, bar-lrb - . n. a U*bt silky fabric. 

Bargain, bar'gen. n. a contntct; a favourable pur- 
Barge, barj. n. a flat-bottomed boat. (chase. 
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Baritone, bar'l-tfln. n. voice between tenor and 
Bark, bArk. n. the rind of a tree. [base. 

Barley, bar'll, n. grain from which malt is made. 
Barleycorn, bar'll-kom, n. a barley grain. 

Barn, bArn. n. building for storage of grain, etc. 
Barnacle, bar'nakl. n. a shellfish that sticks to 
ships bottoms and rocks; irons put on horeefl’ 
noses to keep them quiet. 

Barometer, bar-om'I-tfir, n. an Instrument for 
measuring the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Baron, bAr'iin. n. the lowest title of rank in the 
House of Peers. 

Baronage, bAr'un-Aj, it. the whole of the barons. 
Baronet, bAr'6-net, n. the lowest British hereditary 
Baronetcy, bAr’un-net-sl, n. rank of baronet. I title. 
Barony, bar'un-1, n. the territory of a baron. 
Barque, bark. n. a small ship. 

Barrack, bAr'uk, n. a building for soldiers. 
Barrage, bAr-Aj. n. an artificial bar for deepening a 
river; mass tiring in war. 

Barratry, bAr'rA-trfc. n. fraudulent practices tn 
connection with shii>s. 

Barrel, bAr'ul. n. a cylindrical cask. 

Barrenness, bAr'un-ness. n. un/ruitininess. 
Barricade, bAr'l-kAd. n. temporary fortillcatlon. 
Barrier, bAr'i-ur. n. a defence; a boundary. 
Barrister, bAr'is-tur, n. a member of tne legal bar. 
Barter, bAr'tur, v. to exchange. 

Basalt, bAs-awlt, n. an igneous rock. 

Base, bAs, n. foundation; the chief Ingredient. 
Base-ball, b&s'bawl, an American game of the 
rounders. 

Basement, bfis'ment. n. the lowest storey of a 
Bashful, baah'ful. adj. shy. Ibuilding. 

Basil, bAz'il, an aromatic plant. 

Basin, b&s'ln, n. an o;»en dish; a dock. 

Basis, b&s'is, n. foundation. 

Bask, bAak. v. to He In the sun. [rushes. 

Basket, b&sk'et. n. a receptacle made of cane or 
Bas-relief, bA-ri-leef. ti. figures sculptured or 
carved In low relief. 

Bassinet, bAs-sl-uet'. n. a light kind of cradle. 
Bassoon, bA-soon', a wind instrument. 

Bastard, bas tard, n. a child born out of wedlock. 
Baste, bAst, v. to beat; to i»our fat over meat. 
Bastille. bAs-teel*. n. an old Paris prison destroyed 
in 1780. 

Bastinado, lifts-1 in-A-do. r. punishment by beating 
the soles of the feet. (fortified building. 

Bastion, bfts'tl-on. n. a tower at the angles of a 
Bat, n. a winged animal with a mouse-like body. 
Batch, it. a set; a collection of tilings. 

Bathos, bAthoa, n. ludicrous writing or siiecch 
Baton, bat on, n. a conductor's wand; a stall or 
truncheon. 

Battalion, bAtaTyun, it. a body of soldiers. 

Batten, l«U tun, t\ to get fat. 

Batter, bAt'cr, r. to beat; n. ingredients beaten Into 
paste. 

Battery, bAt'cr-!. n. an equipment of cannon. 
Battledore, bAtl'dur, n. a bat for playing shuttle¬ 
cock. 

Battlement, bAtl'ment. n. an embrasured wall. 
Battue. hAt-too', n. game driving for convenience 
of shooting. 

Bauble, baw'bl, n. a trifle; a plaything. 

Bawd, n. a procurer or prucuress. 

Bay, bA, mij. a reddish-brown colour; an Inlet of 
the sea; the space between two columns. 
Bayonet, bA'o-net. a stabbing instrument fixed to 
the muzzle of a rillo. 

Bay-window, bA'wln-do. n. a projecting window. 
Bazaar. bA-zar', n. an oriental market place; a 
Beach, berk. n. the shore. [fancy lair. 

Beacon, lx-'kun. n. a signal lire on a hill. 

Boad, bed. n. a little pierced ball through which a 
string can Ins threaded. 

Beadroll, b£d'n>l. n. a list of names. 

Beadsman, beds man, n. formerly An official em¬ 
ployed to pray for others. 

Beagle, be'gl, n. a small hound. 

Beak, bCk. n. a bird's bill. 

Beaker, bC'kcr, ti. a drinking cup. 

Beam, Is m. n. a supporting piece of timtier or Iron. 
Bean, bin. n. the name of several varieties of plants 
hearing pods and seeds. 

Bear, bar, r. to support or endure. 

Beard, herd, n. the hair of the chin. 

Bear-garden, bAr'gard-un. n. the place where bears 
are contlncd; a noisy assembly. 

Bearing, bAr'ing, n. behaviour; attitude. 

Beast, tuist. ti. any four-footed animal; a vulgar 
Beau bit. r. to strike. [person. 


Beatific, bi-at-if'Du nd/. making blessed or happy. 
Beatification, bS-at-if-lk-A'ahun. n. act of beatify- 
Beatitude, b£-at'it-ud, n. divine happiness. Ung. 
Beau, bo. n. a man of fashion; a dandy; a lover. 
Beau-ideal, b6-I-d6'al. n. an ideal standard of 
excellence. 

Beauteous, bil'tl-us adj. abounding in beauty. 
Beautiful, bQ'tl-ful. adj . fair; pleasing; admirable. 
Beautify, bQ'tl-0. v. to render beautiful. 

Beauty, bfi'ti* ru a combination of attractive 
qualities. 

Beaver, b£'ver. n. an amphibious rodent. 

Becalm, bl-kAm', r. to make calm. 

Because, bl-kawz', adv. and conj. by reason of. 
Beckon, bek'un, v. to signal to. 

Bed, n. a place to sleep on; a garden plot. 
Bedchamber, bcd'chAm-ber, n. sleeping room. 
Bedding, b&i'iiig, n. materials for the bed. 
Bedridden, bed'iidn, adj. confined to bed. 
Bedstead, bed'sted, n. frame of a bed. 

Bee, n. a honey-making insect. 

Beech, bSch, n. a forest tree with smooth bark. 
Beet n. ox or cow flesh. 

Beef-eater, Wf^-tur, n. a yeoman of the guard. 
Bee-hive, be'blv, n. receptacle for keeping bees. 
Beer, ber. n. liquor made from barley and hops. 
Beeves, b£vs. n. cattle. 

Befitting, bl-flt'Ing. adj. suitable. 

Befogged, bi-fogd', adj. oliscured In fog; confused. 
Befool, bi-fool', r. to deceive, or make look foolish. 
Before, bi-for*. prep. in front of or in presence of. 
Beget bl-get'. r. to produce or generate. 

Beggar, beg'Ar, n. one who begs. 

Beggarly, beg'Or-li. adj. mean, poor. 

Beggary, beg'ur-i. n. poverty. 

Begin. b!-gin', r. to commence. 

BeguilemenU bi-gll'menU «. allurement. 

Begum, bc'gum, n. an Indian princess. 

Behalf, bl-hAf, n. favour or benefit. 

Behave, bi-h&v'. r. to bear or conduct properly. 
Behaviour, bl-hfi'vl-or, n. conduct; good manners. 
Behest, bl-hest', n. command. 

Behind, bi-hind. prep, at the rear of. 

Behoof, bi-hoof', n. benefit. 

Behove, bl-hoov', r. to be fit for. 

Beknown, bl-n&n\ adj. known. 

Belabour, bl-lA'br, v. to beat. 

Belated, bl-lA'ted, adj. too late. 

Belaud, bl-lawd', v. to praise. 

Belch, belch, v. to void wind by the mouth. 
Beleaguer, bl-lc'gur, r. to besiege. 

Belfry, bel'frl. n. tower where bells are kept. 
Belie, bl-ll'. r. to contradict; falsify. 

Belief, bi-leT. n. faith. 

Belittle, bl-lit'l, n. to make smaU. * [shade. 
Belladonna, bd'la-don'nA, n. the deadly niglit- 
Belles-leUres, bel-let'r, n. choice literature. 
Bellicose, bel'l-kos, adj. contentious. 

Belligerent, bel-lj'ur-ent, a<(j. carrying on warfare; 

ti. a Power or person waging war. 

Bell-metal, bd'metl. n. metal from which bells are 
Bellow, bel'o, r. to cry out violently. [made. 
Bellows, bel'oz, n. an instrument for blowing the 
fire. _ , t 

Bell-wether, bel'wethr, n. the leader of a flock of 
sheep. 

Belly, bel'l, n. the lower part of the body. 

Belong, bl-long', r. to pertain to. 

Bench, bensh. n. a long seat. [Inns of court. 
Bencher, beash'ur, t». a senior member of one or the 
Beneath, bl-n&A, prep, under, or lower. 

Benedict, bcn'I-dikt. n. a newly-nmrried man. 
Benediction, ben-i-dlk'shun. n. a blessing. 
Benefaction, ben-i-fAk'sbun, n. a good deed. 
Beneflcod. benl-flst, adj. owning a lieneftce. 
Beneficent, ben-cTI-sent. mi;, cliaritable. 
Beneficial, ben-l-flsh'ul. ocO. advantageous. 
Benoflciary, ben-i-fish'ur-1. »i. one who enjoys or 
expects to enjoy an estate held in trust. 
Benefit, ben'i-flt. n. a favour. 

Benevolent, ben-t*vo'-lent. adj. chart table; generous. 
Benighted, bi-nlt'ed, adj. overtaken by night; 
Benignity, ben-ig'nlt-l. ti. kindne^. [ignorant. 
Benison, ben'1-sun. n. blessing. 

Bent, n. temlency; bias; adj. curved. 

Benzoin, ben'z6-in. n. an aromatic gum. 

Bepraise, b!-prAz'. r. to praise excessively. 
Bequeath. bl-kwCth'. r. to will personal property. 
Bequest, bl-kwest', n. the thing bequeathed. 
Berate, be'rAt', r. to scold. . . , • 

Bereavoment, bl-rev'ment, n. the state of being 
Berth, btrtA, n. a sleeping place on board ship. 
Beryl, ber'U. n. a precious stone. 
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Beseech, bl-seech'. v. to Implore. 

Beseeming, bl-sfc'mlng. n. worthy. 

Beset, bi-set', v. to besiege; to assail. 

Besetting, bl-aet'lng. adj. perplexing. 

Bethrew, bl-shroo'. v. to cunse. 

Beside, bl-8ld\ prep. near. 

Besides, bl-sldz', prep, in addition. 

Besiege, bl-eej\ v . to lay siege to. 

Besmear, bl-smer'. v. to bedaub. 

Besom, bfc'zum, n. a sweeping unplemeui. 

Besot, bi-sot'. v. to render sottish. 

Bespeak, bl-sp£k\ v. to engage beforehand. 
Bestial, bes'tl-al, a4i. beastlike; rude. 

Bestir, bi-8ter\ r. to become active. 

Bestowal, bl-stow'aJ. n. the act of Ix-stowing. 
Bestrew, bl-atroo' v. to scatter loosely. 

Bet, n. a wager. 

Betake, bi-tAk', v. to take oneself to. 

Bethink, bi-fAlngk\ r. to recall. 

Betimes, bi-tlma', adv. in good time. 

Betoken, bl-tG'kn. v. to give sign of. 

Betray, bl-trft'. v. to deceive. 

Betroth, bi-tr6th', v. to become aftiancea. 
Better, bet'r, adj . comparative of g<*>d. 
Betterment, bet'hr-ment, n. improvement. 
Between, bl-twfcn'. prep, in the middle of. 

Bevel, bev'ul. n. a 6lanting edge. 

Beverage, bev'er-ldj. n. liquid refreshment. 
Bevy, bev'l. n. a brood, llock or company. 
Bewail, bi-w&r. r. to mourn. 

Bewilder, bl-wil'der. r. to perplex. 

Bewitching, bl-witch'lug, a lj. charming. 

Bey, b&l, n. a Turkish governor. 

Beyond, bl-yond'. prep, farther; out of reach. 
Bezel, bez'i. n. the setting of a precious stone. 
Bezique, bl-zSk, n. a card game. 

Bias, bi as. n. a leaning to one hide. 

Bib, n. a cloth placed beneath an infant *> cnin. 
Bible, bi'bl, n. the Old and New Testaments. 
Biblical, blb'lik-al, adj. relating to the Bible. 
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I Bird, herd. n. a feathered animal with wings. 

1 Birdseye, lords'!. «. a kind of tobacco. . 

Biretta, blr-ct'a. n. a square cap worn b> eccieJ 

•LS t icS 

Birth, berfA. n. the act of bearing 
Biscuit, bis kit. n. small cake of dried bread. 

Bisect, bl-sekt', r. to divide luto two parts. 

Bishop, bish'up. n. an ecclesiastic having direction 

Blsmattk l^muth. n. a reddUh-wbite meUL 

Bison, bi son, n. a wild mutual ul the bulimo 

Bistie?V)iVtf r. fi a warm brown pigment, 

Eite. bit. v. Ut seize with tl»e tee h 
Riftpr*. hit'enr. n. extract of bitter herbs. 

Bitumen, bl-tu men. n. inthuiuiiable mineral sub- 

Bivalve' lii viilv. n. an animal with two shell*. 
Eivoum. blv'oo-ak. ... soloieRi’ camping l-lacc at 

Bizarre! Vlz&r'. °adj. odd. extravagant. 

Blackball,' biak bawl. v. b> reject on a ballot. 

ssSiSsr 

Blanch, blansh. r. to w bi ten. prepared 

Blunc-mango. blA-inawngzh . n. a Kio i 
with dour and milk. 

Blandishment, blan dish ment, n. tUtKO. 

BUndness. blilnd iiess. ud;. geutlci.c-'• ( 

Blank, adj. empty; ted covering. 

loud noise. 

ISeSy . ffiSk h. SE ^caking. 

Blazon. bhVzn. r. to notify »”£!«£. 0 f coat* of 
Blazonry, blifon-rl. •••»»« draumi, or 
Bleach, bleetch. r. to whiten. 

Bleak, blCk.<^ ; cold, checrles^ being 

bleakness. blOk'M wn<UUWU [bleat. 

Blear, bier, adj. dim, blurred. 

Bleat, blit. r. a sheep a cry. 

Bleb. n. a blister. 


Biblical, blb'lik-al. a<0. relating 10 Blank, u,0. empty; with 

Blbllomphy. bib-ic-og-raf-l. n. knowU-.l«cor boo^ , )ltlI11 5 k - ct . n. a 

BibUolatry, blb-16-ol'-«-trl. n. superstitious rtgur Bl ^ e> ,,| fir to make a 

for the Bible. . _ IWW . RLisobeme. hlas-fem'. r. 

Bibliomaniac, blb-l£-o-m& nl-ak, n. a person l 
seased of a mania for books. 

Bibulous, blb'Q-lus, adj. pertaining to drink. 

Biceps, bl-seps. n. the muscle of the upper part oi 
the arm. % . . 

Bicker, blk'ur. r. to contend querulously. 

Bicycle, bl-tdki, n. a two-wheeled cycle. 

Bid, c. to propose; to oiler. 

Bide, bid, v. to wait for. 

Biennial, bl-en'l-al, a dj. every two years. 

Bier. bC*r, n. carriage or frame for con> eying t BleD# n B UU „ C1 . 

Bllachdl bl-fA'shl-al. o4J. having two nimllar faces. J^\,J^ rV'to^Lri m k or lliuch. 

• B1 “ d - r -— 

Big, adj . large. .. , , 

Bigamy, blg'k-inl, n. Ix-lng doubly morrlca. 

Bight, bit, n. a small bay. 

Bigot, big'ut, n. a blind supporter. 

Bigotry, big'6-trl, n. excess of aval. 

Bilateral. bl-lAt er-al. adj. with two sides. 

Bilbo, bll'-bO, n. a rapier. 

BUe. oil, n. a bitter duld secrctcil by the llNcr. 

Bilge, bllj. bulging part of a ship. 

Bilious, bll'i-ux. a*l). affected by bile. 

Bilingual, bl-Ung'wol. adj. concerning t'»o ian 

Bill. n. a hatchet; a bird's beak; an account. 

Billet, bil'et, n. a small log; u litUe note. 

Billiards. bU'l-urds. n. a table name with cue ant 
Billion, bil l-on. n. a million millloj^. 

Billow. bd'G. n. a sea wave. l^man bj>c< Iia. 

Bimanous, blin'an-us. adj. iKjrUimhjg . 

Bimetallism, bi-met al-lzm. n. a IOOIIU l ^f y fc ^ > M,.J 
In which sliver and gold are on equal footing. 

Binary, bi'imr-1. adj. two fold. . ehlp's 

Binnacle, bhi'lki. n. the case In which the bum 

coinpam in kept. . ... r . Vf ^, 

Blnode, bln'o-ki. n. a telescope for both ejea. 

Binocular. bln-ol^G-ler. adj. two-eyed. 

Binomial, W-ntaTl-al. odi. coi^lstlijK of two pnrx*. 

Biogenesis, bl-G-Jen'6a-U. n. natural[ generaltloi n. 

Biograph, bI-6-graf. n. an appamtus by ^ 

^ Photographed objects are shown In m°U m. 

Biography, bl-og'raf- 1 . n. perwmal Jd-jwir. 

Biology, bl-ol'o-j l, n. the science <>tuV-. 

Bipartite, blpart'lt, a dj. In two equal { parts. 

Biped, bl'ped. n. a two-footed wilmai. 

Biplane, bi'plAn. n. a flying machine 
Birch, n. a tree. c. to whip. iy 


gitsss® 

Blind, blind, u-b. ,| le eyes baiulMta!. 

Bllndtold, bind foW. adj - »l■»* l> bi( .,, u 

Bhudside. blind side. ». the al«K on * |w f , ;jk 
Blink, r. U» wink. 

™ thc8kta - 

'“■“EJiSi™-! «* ..... 


Mtaluol. uiurderouH (0 t | our i^n. 

Bloom. v.U> coine lft t > Hk)rl • liU e 


o*l- 




tin error. 


Bloomer, 

Blooinery. nuwu. 

ilorA^; aHuddcn^ibiurlty; a current of 
nlr - , „ r machine for crentlmt air bliuibi. 

E!ow!pii:'bi';l'i. . " >•"-' h wh ‘^.^ r i* 

Blubber, blub ur, n 


ri. II pipe IllMMIKil -- — 

tbe fat of whales. Iblowm 
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Bludgeon, blud'jun, n. & cudgel. Bother, both'er, v. to perplex. 

Blue, bloo, n. sky-colour. Bottle, bofc'l, n. a vessel for holding liquids. 

Blue-book, bloo'book, n. Parliamentary papers. Bottom, bot'om, u. the lowest part. 

Blues, blooz. n. depression of spirits. Bottomry* bot'omr-1. n. mortgage of a ship. 


Blue-stocking, bloo'stock-ing, a literary lady of 
Bluff, bluf. adj. blustering. [pedantic style. 

Blunder, blun'der, v. to make an error; n. a mis¬ 
take. 

Blunderbuss, blun'der-bfis, n. an old-fashioned 
Blunt, adj. rough-edged. [hand-gun. 

Blur, blftr, n. a stain, spot, or blemish. 

Blurt, v. to speak abruptly. 

Blushing, blush'big. n. the act of turning red. 
Bluster, blus'tr, t>. to swagger noisily; n. boastful¬ 
ness. 

Boa, b6-&. n. a garment of fur or feathers worn 
round the neck by ladies. 

Boar, bO-Sr, n. a male pig. 

Board, bawrd, n. a thin sheet of timber; food. 
Boarder, bawrd'ur, n. a person who is boarded. 
Boast, bfct, r. to brag. 

Boat, bOt. n. a small ship. 

Boatswain, bd'sun, n. a ship's petty officer. 

Bob, v. to move Jerkily up and down. 

Bobbin, bob'in, n. a reel on which thread is wound. 
Bobtail, bob't&l, n. a short talL 
Bode, bdd. v. to foreshadow. 

Bodge, bdj, v. to do deficient work. 

Bodice, b&d'ls, n. a woman's garment covering the 
Boding, bo'ding, n. an omen. [bust. 

Bodkin, bod'kin, n. instrument for pricking holes. 
Body, bod'I. n. the human frame; the middle part 
of an animal. 

Bodyguard, bod'I-g&rd, n. a personal guard. 

Boggle, bogl, v . to hesitate, or start. 

Boggy, bog'l, adj. marshy. 

Bogus, bfl'gus, adj. sham. 

Bohemian, bo-bO'mi-an. n. and adj. a person of 
irregular habits. 

Boll, v . to heat to bubbling point. 

Boisterous, bois'ter-us, adj. turbulent; noisy; wild. 
Boll, bfll, n. a pod or seed vessel. 

Bolster, burster, n. a long pillow. 

Bolt, n. a bar; an arrow; a thunderbolt; r. to fasten 
Bolus, bd'lus. n. a large pill. [with a bolt. 

Bomb, bum. n. an explosive projectile. [bombs. 
Bombardment, bora-bard'ment. n. attacking with 
Bombast, boin'bast. n. pompous language. 
Bombastic, bom-bas'tOr. adj. inflated. 

Bombazine, bom-biVzCn', n. a twilled fabric. 
Bonanza, bon-an'za. n. a rich mine. 

Bond, n. that which binds; connecting Unk; a docu¬ 
ment covenanting to pay. 

Bondage, bon'dij. n. captivity. 

Bondsman, bondz'man, n. a slave or surety. 

Bone, bOn. n. Pubstance of the skeleton. 

Bonfire, bon'flr, n. an open-air fire. 

Bonnet, bon'et, n. a head covering. 

Bonny, bon'i, adj. handsome; pleasing. 

Bonus, bo nus, n. a sum in excess of the usual In¬ 
terest or salary. 

Bony, bu'nl, adj. thin of flesh. 

Bonze, bonz, n. a Buddhist priest. 

Booby, boo'b!. n. a stupid fellow.. .Tgether. 

Book, book. u. written or printed matter bound to- 
Book-heeping, book'keep-ing. n. the art of 
accounts. 

Bookmaker, book'm&kr. n. one who bets by a 
system. 

Bookworm, book'wurm. n. a man devoted to read- 
Boom, n. a pail-bearing pole; r. a rush. (lug. 
Boomerang, boom'er-ang. n. a missile used by Aus- 
Boon, n. gift, benefit. . - [tralian natives. 

Boor, n. a rough peasant. N . _ 

Boorish, boor'ish. adj. awkward/ ' • * 

Boot, n. a covering for the foot and lower part of 
Booth, n. a covered temporary erection. [leg. 
Bootless, boot'less. adj. useless. 

Boot-tree, boot-tree. 71 . a last. 

Booty, boot'l. n. plunder. 

Border, bawr'dcr, n. an edge, margin, or boundary. 
Bore, bOr. r. to pierce; n. one that wearies. 

Boreal, bo'rl-al, adj. relating to the north wind. 
Bom, bawrn. r. brought into life. 

Borough, bor'd, n. a corporate town. 

Bosh, n. nonsense. 

Bosky, aij. woody. 

Bosom, boor'urn. n. the breast. 

Boss, n. manager or foreman. 

Bossy, bos'!, adj. knobby. 

Botany, bot'A-nl. n. the science of plants. 

Botch, n. a swelling; badly performed work. 

Both, adj. and prtm. the two. 


Boudoir, boo-dwawr. n. a ladrs private room. 
Bough, bow. n. a branch of a tree. . rr'U~ * 
Boulder, bdl'der. n. a large stone. » 

Boulevard, boo'li-vir, n. a promenade bordered 
with trees. 

Bounce, bowns, v. to rebound; n. swagger. 
Bound, bownd, r. to leap; held together; n. limit 
Boundary, bown'der-1, n. a defined limit. 
Bounden, bown'den, adj. obligatory. 

Bounty, bown'tl. n. a gift. 

Bouquet boo-k&\ n. a bunch of flowers. 
Bourgeois, bur-Jois'. n. a kind of printing type; 

one of the middle class. 

Bourn, boom. n. a limit or goal. 

Bourse, booree. n. an exchange. 

Bout bowt n. a turn or round. 

Bovine, bd'vln, adj. connected with cattle. 

Bow, v . to bend; to submit. » 

Bowels, bow'elz, n. the entrails. 

Bower, bow'er. n. a shady recess. 

Bowl, bol. n. a domestic basin; a wooden ball. 
Bowline, bfi'lin. n. a certain ship’s-rope. 

Bowsprit b6-sprit n. a spar at the head of a ship. 
Bowstring, bO'string, n. the string of a bow; string 
used in Turkey for strangling criminals. 

Box, boks. n. a tree of very hard wood; a case. 
Boxer, boks'er, n. one who boxes with gloves or 
Boy, u. a male child. [flstfi- 

Boycott boy'kot v. to refuse dealings with. 
Boyhood, boy'hood. n. the state of being a boy. 
Brace, brds. n. what draws together: a carpenter s 
Bracelet brfts'let n. a wrist ornament. ItooL 
Bracken, brdk'en. n. fern. , _ _ 

Bracket bril/et. n. a support fastened to the walL 
Brackish, br&k'lsh. adj. saltish. 

Brad, n. a small naiL 
Brag, v. to boast • * f ~' 

Braggadocio, brag-ga-dO'sI-d. ti. a boaster. 
Braggart brag'ert, n. a boaster. 

Bra hm i n , bril'min. n. a Hindu priest. 

Braid, brtd. v. to plait; n. plaited cord. 

Brain, brftn, n. the centre of the nervous system; 

the intellect *’ 

Brake, brik. n. a contrivance for slackening the 
speed of vehicles. 

Bramble, bram'bl. n. a prickly shrub. 

Bran, brikn. n. the refuse of grain. 

Brand, br&nd, n. a piece of burnt wood; a particu¬ 
lar mark. 

Brandish, brand'ish, c. to wave or flourish. 

Brandy, brand'!, n. a spirit distilled from wine. 
Brasier, br&'zi-er. n. a vessel for holding fire. 
Brass, n. an alloy of copper and zinc. 

Bravado, bri-vfi'do, n. a swaggerer. 

Brave, briVv. adj. courageous. 

Bravery, brft'ver-I. n. courage. 

Bravo, br&'vo, n. a hired assassin. 

Bravura, brd-vfi'rA, n. florid music. 

Brawl, n. a noisy quarrel. 

Brawny, braw'nl. adj. strong, muscular. 

Bray, bri, r. to pound; n. a donkey’s cry. 

Braze, brAz. r. to Bolder. . . 

Brazen, bri'nm. adj. pertaining to brass; Im¬ 
pudent. 

Breach, brfeb. n. an opening; law breaking. 

Bread, bred, n. food made from flour or meat 
Breadth, bred th. n. width. 

Break, br&k, r. to snap; to crush: to tame. 
Breakage, brATriJ. n. the action of breaking. 
Breaker, brA'ker, n. a wave that breaks on the 
shore. 

Breakfast brck'fust, n. the morning meal. 
Breakwater, brdk'waw-ter. n. an erection to breax 
the force of water. 

Bream, brfcm, n. a small fresh-water fish. 

Breast brfcst, n. the part of the body next below 
the neck. 

Breastwork, brfcst'work, n. an earthwork. 

Breath, bre/A. n. the air passing through the longs. 
Breathe, brfcth, r. to respire. 

Bred, v. brought forth; brought up. 

Breech, brikffi. n. the hind part of a thing. 
Breeches, brfc'chez, n. a garment worn by men on 
the lower limbs. . . 

Breeching, brS'ching. n. part of a horse a harness. 
Breech-loader, brSch'16-der. n. a fire-arm loaded at 
Breed. hrM. v . to generate; to train, [the breech. 
Breeding, briki'ing, n. the act of producing; bring- 
Breeze, brvz, n. a wind. [to* up. 
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Brethren, brethren, n. plural of brother. 

Brevet, brev'et. n. extra rauk above an officer 8 
pay. 

Breviary, brev'I-ar-I. n. book of the Roman ser¬ 
vice. 

Brevier, brev-€r\ n. a kind of printing type. 

Brevity, brev'i-tl. n. shortness. 

Brew, broo, r. to make a liquor. 

Brewery, broo'er-1. n. a brew-house. 

Bribe, brlb, n. a corrupt gift. 

Brickbat, brlk'bat. n. a piece of brick. 

Bridal, brid'al, n. a marriage. 

Bride, brld, n. a woman about to be or newly-mar- 
Bride-cake, brid'kak. n. wedding cake. (ried. 
Bridegroom, brld-grooin. n. a man about to be or 
newly-married. 

Brid esmaid , bridz'in&d. n. a woman who attends 
the bride. , 

Bridge, bridj, n. a structure epaunlng a river, 
utream. or canal. 

Bridle, brid'l, n. an Instrument worn on horses 
heads. . , 

Brie!, bref, n. short; statement of case for counsel. 
Brier, brier. n. a prickly shrub. 

Brig, brig. n. a two-masted vessel. 

Brigade, brig-ad', n. a body of troop*. 

Brigadier, brig-a-deri. n. an officer in command of 
Brigand, brig'and, n. a robber. (a brigade. 

Brigantine, brlg'an-teu. n. a small two-masted 
Brill, n. a ttsh. 

Brilliant, brll'yant. adj. glittering, sparkling. 

splendid; n. a tine diamond. 

Brim. n. the brink of a stream or lake; the edge of 
a vessel; the rim of a hat. 

Brimful, brlm'fool. adj. completely full. 

Brimstone, brlin'stou. n. Kulphur. 

Brindled. brlnd'dle«L adj. marked with sikjU or 
Brine, brln. n. 6alt water. Utieaks. 

Brink, brlngk. n. the edge. 

Briny, brin-1, adi. salty. 

Brisk, adj. quick, active. 

Brisket, brih'ket. n. the part next to the riba. 
Bristle, brin-tl. n. short, stiff hair. 

Brittle, brlti, adj. easily broken, fragile. 

Broach, br6ch. n. a boring Instrument; r. to pierce 
Broad, brawd, adj. wide. l° r tw- 

Broadside, brawd'sld. n. the side of a ship; a dis¬ 

charge of guns from It. 

Brocade, bro-kdd'. n. a figured silk fabric. 

Broccoli, brok'6-ll. n. a kind of cauliflower. 
Brocket, brok'et, n. a two-year-old red deer. 
Brogue. br&g. n. a thick coarse shoe ; dialect 
Broil, broil, n. a disturbance; a form of cooking. 
Bronchial, brougki-al. adj. relating to the bron¬ 
chial. . .. 

Bronchitis, brongk-i'tis. n. Inflammation of the 

bronchlto. 

Broncho, bronglri-fl, n. an untamed horse. 

Bronze, bronz, n. an alloy of copper and tin. 
Brooch, brfch, n. an ornamental pin. 

Brood, brood, v. to meditate; to cover m with 
Brook, brook, n. a small stream. (wings. 

Broom, bnxjin. n. a sweeping implement; the 
name of a class of wild shrubs. 

Broth, n. thick soup. 

Brother. brGth'er. n. a male of the same parents. 
Brow, n.fthc forehead; the ri<l«e over the eyes; the 
Browbeat, brow't>6t. r. to bully. ledge of a hill. 
Brown, n. a dark reddish colour. 

Brownie, brow'nl. n. a 8co»ch domestic fairy. 
Browse, brows, e. to feed on leaves or shoot* of 
Bruise, br<x>z. r. to crush. I plants. 

Bruiser, brooz'er. n. one who bruises. 

Brunette, broonet'. n. a dark-complexioned 
Brunt, brunt, n. the shock of contest. (woman. 
Brush, n. an Instrument for dispersing duet. 
Brushwood, brush'wood. a. a thicket. 

Brusque, brusk. adj. abrupt. 

Brutality, broo-Ulitl. n. being brutal. 

Brute. broot. n. one of the lower animals; adj. rude. 
Bryony, bri'6-nl. n. a hedge-row plant. (vulgar. 
Bubble, bubi. «i. an air bladder of water; a fraudu¬ 
lent scheme. 

Buccaneer, buk-i-nCr', n. a pirate. 

Buck, buk. n. tlx? male of deer and other animals, 
a dashing fellow. 

Bucket, buk et. n. a vessel for holding water. 
Buckle, buki. n. an ornament or Instrument lor 
fastening things. 

Buckler, buk'ler. n. a small shield. 

Buckram, buk'ram, n. a coarse cotton fabric. 
Bucolic, bQ-kolik. adj. rustic. 

Bud, *». the first shoot of a tree or plant. 


Budge, buj. r. to move. 

Budget, buj'et, n. a collection of things; minis¬ 
terial financial statement 
Bufl, buf, n. a light yellow colour; a kind of leather. 
Buffalo, buf'o-16, n. a wild ox. 

Buffer, buf'er. n. a contrivance for lessening the 
force of concussion. 

Buffet, buf'et, n. a blow; v. to strike. 

Buffoon, buf-oon'. n. one who makes fun. 
Buffoonery, buf-oon'er-l. the practice of fun-rnak- 
Bug, n. a noxious Insect. liiig. 

Bugbear, bug'bdr. n. an object of fright. 

Buggy, bug'l. n. a light vehicle. 

Bugle, bu'gl. n. a horn. 

Build, blld. v. to erect; to depend upon. 

Builder, bild'er. n. one who erects. 

Bulb, n. a plant with an onion like root 
Bulbous, bulb'us. a*ij. bulb-like. 

Bulge, buU. a. a protuberance. 

Bulimy, bQli-mi. »i. excessive hunger. 

Bulk, n. size, magnitude; the chief part. 

Bulkhead, bulk h£d. n. a partition in a ship. 

Bull, boo), n. the male of the cow ; a Papal letter. 
Bullet, bool'et. n. a projectile fired from a gun. 
Bulletin, boolYt-in. »i. official report. 

Bull-finch, bool'flush, n. a kind of singing finch. 
Bullion, bool'yun. n. uncoined gold and silver. 
Bullseye, boolzi. n. the centre of a target. 

Bully, bool'I, ii. a blustering ruffian. 

Bulrush, bool'rush. n. a large rush that grows in 
Bulwark, bool'werk. n. a fortification. I water. 
Bumper, bump er, n. a large gloss or cup. 
Bumpkin, bump kin, n. a country down, v 
Bumptious, bump'sbu8.od).boastful,se)f-assertlve. 
Bunch, n. things tied or growing together. 

Bundle, bun'dl. ii. things loosely held together. 
Bungalow, bung'u-)d. n. an Indian house, one* 
Bungle, bungi. w. a clumsy blunder. (storeyed. 
Bunion, bun'yun. ti. a swelling on the big toe. 
Bunk, n. a sleeping berth. 

Bunkum, bunk'urn. n. clop-trap. 

Bunting, bunting, ti. doth for flags, (navigation. 
Buoy, boi. n. a floating mark Indicating danger to 
Buoyancy, bok'an-si, n. power of floating; light¬ 
heartedness. 

Bur. bur. n. the prickly seed-case of certain plant*. 
Burden, berilen, r*. a load. 

Bureau. bQ-ro. »i. a writing table; a room or depart¬ 
ment for business. (of business. 

Bureaucracy. bur-ok'ras-I. n. a centralised system 
Burgess, burijess, n. an Inhabitant of a borough. 
Burgher, burg'hcr. n. same as burgees. 

Burglar, burg'ler, n. a housebreaker. 

Burgomaster, burigo-mds-tr, n. the chief magis¬ 
trate of a German town. 

Burial, btri-ul. n. the act of Interment. 

Burlesque, bur-leak', n. a comic performance. 
Burly, bur'll, adj. large, strong, bluff. 

Bum. hern. i». a small stream; v. to consume by 
Burnish. buriiLsh, r. to polish. Hire. 

Burr, bur, tame as bur. 

Burrow, burifi, n. ground Rhdler for anlmuls. 
Bursar, burs ar. f». treasurer. 

Bursary, hunt'or-l, »i. u scholarship. 

Burst, r. to break open suddenly. 

Bury, btri. v. to Inter; to hide; to cover. 

Bush, LxxjhIi. n. a thick shrub. 

Bushel, boosh'el, fi. a measure of eight gallons. 
Business, blz'neas, n. trade; employment. 

Buskin, buskin, n. a short boot worn by tragic 
actor*. 

Bast, n. the head and upper part of the human 
body. , , .. 

Bustle, busi. v. to l>e busy;»». pad worn by ladies. 
Busy, blz'l, adj. actively employed. 

Busybody, bizi-bod-l, n. a meddling person. 
Butcher, booch'er. v. one who slaughters animals 
Butchery. txxx:h'er-l. n. slaughter I for food. 

Butler, butier. n. a male servant having charge o. 
wine, plate, etc. 

Butt, n. a large cask; r. to strll with the head. 
Butt-end, but'end. n. the heavy end. 

Butter, but'er. n. a substance made from cream by 
churning. 

Buttery, but'er-I. n. domestic atom-room. 

Buttress, but'rex. n. an outside support to a wall. 
Buxom, buk'Bom. adj. lively, hearty. Jolly. 

Buy, bl, v. to purchase. 

Buzz, n. a humming noise. 

Buzzard, buz-erd. n. a bird of prey. 

Byre, blr, n. a cow-house. 

By-word, bl-werd. n. an object of common remark. 
Byzantine, bU-an'tln, adj. relating to Byzantium. 
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Cabal. ka-bal\ n. a party of secret plotters. 
Cabinet, kab'I-net, n. small room,; private consult¬ 
ing room; a case of drawers; the Cabinet is a 
body consisting of the chief Ministers. 

Cable, k&T)l. n. a rope or chain. 

Caboose, ka-boos', n. a ship's cooking place. 
Cabriolet, kab-ri-o-lA', n. a one-horee vehicle. 
Cacao, ka-kA'o. n. a tropical plant bearing seeds 
from which cocoa and chocolate are made. 
Cache, kash. n. a hiding-place. 

Cachexy, ka-kek'si, n. an impoverished body or 
mind. 

Cachinnation, kak-ln-a'shun. n. loud laughter. 
Cachou, ka-ahoo', n. a sweetmeat. [fowls. 

Cackle, kak'l. n. peculiar noise made by geese and 
Cacophony, kak-Ofo-nl. n. discordant sounds. 
Cactus, kak'tus. n. a hard prickly plant. 

Cad, kad. n. a low fellow. 

Cadaverous, ka-<lav'er-us. adj. sickly-looking. 
Caddie, kad'l. n. a golf attendant. 

Caddy, kad'l, n. & small box. 

Cadence, kfi'dens, n. rhythmical fall of the voice. 
Cadet, k&-det\ n. a younger son; a naval or military 
Cadge, kadj, v. to beg. [student. 

Cadi, k&'dl, n. a M&hommedan judge. 

Calm, k&'m, n. a pile of stones. 

Caitiff, kfi'tlfT. n. a low fellow. 

Cajole, ka-Jdl', v. to coax by flattery. 

Calamity, kal-am'I-ti. n. misfortune. 

Calcareous, kal-ki're-us, adj. containing chalk. 
Calcimine, kal'sl-mtn. v. to whitewash. 

Calcination, kal-sin-A'ahun. n. reduction to chalk) 9 
powder. 

Calcium, kal'sl-um. n. the mineral in chalk. 
Calculable, kal'kQ-labl. adj. capable of calculation. 
Calculate, kal'kQ-l&t, r. to reckon. 

Calculator, knl'-lnHA-tor. n. one who calculates. 
Calculus, kal'ka-lus, n. stone; an advanced branch 
of mathematics. 

Caldron, kawl'dron. n. large kettlo for boiling 
liquids. 

Calendar, kal'en-der, n. table of dare, months, etc. 
Calender, kal'crid-er, n. a press for dressing doth. 
Calibre, kal'f-ber, n. size, strength. 

Calico, kal'l-k6, n. cotton doth. 

Cali graph, kai'l-graf. n. a writing machine. 
Callgraphy, kal-lig'ra-fl. n. i>emansklp. 

Calipers, kal lp-ere. n. compasses. 

Caliphate, kaTif-ftt. n. the ortice of caliph. 
Calisthenics, kal-is-Mcn'iks, n. athletics. 

Calk, kawk, n. the point of a horee-shoe; v. to fill 
up. [name. 

Call, kawl, v. to cry out; to pay a short visit; to 
Callous, tal us, adj. unfeeling. 

Callow, kalO. adj. featherless; beardless. 

Calm, ki!m, rxdj. quiet, still. 

Calomel, kal'o-inel. n. a compound of mercury and 
Caloric, kal'o-rlk. n. heat. [chlorine. 

Calorific, kal-or-lf ik. adj. causing heat. 

Calotypo, kal'o-tlp, n. a kind of photography. 
Calumet, kal'fi-met. n. the pipe of peace. 
Calumniate, kal-um'nl-at. v. to slander. 

Calumny, kai'um-nl. n. a slanderous statement. 
Calvinism, kal'vin-lzm. n. the doctrines of Calvin. 
Calyx, kal'lks, n. the outer cup of a flower. 
Cambrian, cam'brIan, adj. connected with Wales. 
Cambric, k&m’brik. n. fine linen. ✓ 

Camel, kaiu'el. n. a humped Asiatic or African 
Cameo, kam'G-o, n. a gem carved in relief, [animal. 
Camera, kara'erA, n. apparatus for taking pboto- 
Camisade, kain'i-siUl. r. a night attack, [graphs. 
Camlet, kam'let, n. a tine cloth. 

Camomile, kam'o-mll. n. a bitter plant. 
Camouflage, kam'oo-flAJ. r. to disguise. [tents. 
Camp, kamp, n. place where troops pitch their 
Campaign, kam-p&n'. n. & plain; military opera¬ 
tions. 

Campanile, kam-i q-fi'Id. n. a bell-tower. 
Campanology, ka -pan-ol'o-ji, n. the art of bell- 
nmking, or beii-rlnging. (an anuy. 

Camp-follower, kamp'foll o-er, n. one who follows. 
Camphorated, kain'for-ft-ted. adj. imbued with 
camphor. 

Can, kan. v. to be able; n. a vessel for holding 
liquids. 

Canal, kAnal'. n. an artificial waterway. 

Canard, kA-iiAr', n. a false story. 

Canary, ka-nd'ri, u. a yellow bird; canary colour. 
Cancel, kan'sel. r. to erase. 

Cancellated, kan'sel-i-ted. adj. reticulated. 

Cancer, kan'ser, n. a malignant tumour. 


Candelabrum, kan-del-fi'brum, n. frame for 
branching lights. 

Candescence, kan-des'ens, n. a white heat 
Candid, kan-did. adj. frank; ingenuous. 
Candidate, kan'dld-At, n. one who offers himself. 
Canine, ka-nln'. adj . relating to the dog. 

Canister, kan'is-ter, n. a box of wood or tin. 
Canker, kaugk'er. n. anything that corrupts; 
gangrene. 

Cankerous, kangk'er-us, adj. corroding. 
Canker-worm, kangk'er-werm, n. a worm that 
cankers plants. ' 

Cannel, kan'-ei, n. bituminous cool. [flesh. 

Cannibal, k&n'i-bal, n. a savage who eats human 
Cannonade, kan'o-nid, n. an attack with cannon. 
Canny, kan'I. adj. shrewd, knowing. 

Canoe, ka-noo', n. a small boat. 

Canon, kan'on, n. a church dignitary; a law or 
regulation. 

Cafion, kan-yun. n. a gorge or ravine. 

Canonical, kan-on'lk-al. adj. according to canon. 
Canonicals, kan-on'ik-als, n. regulation clerical 
attire. 

Canonise, kan'on-Iz. v. to enroll among the saints. 
Canon-law, kan'on-law, n. ecclesiastical law. 
Canopy, kan'o-pi, n. an overhead covering. 

Cant, kint. n. hypocritical speech. 

Cantaloupe, kan'tA-loop. n. a kind of melon. 
Cantankerous, kan-tangk'er-us, ad)., perverse. 
Cantata, kan-ta'ta, n. a choral composition. 
Canteen, kan-ten', n. a soldier's tavern; a soldier a 
Canter, kan'ter, v. an easy gallop, [liquor vessel. 
Cantharides, kan-tAar'i-d^r, n. Spanish flies. 
Canticle, kan'tik'l. n. a church song. 

Cantilever, kan'ti-l£-ver. n. projection for bearing 
bridges, &c. 

Canto, kan'td, n. a division of a poem. 

Canton, kan'ton. n. a division of a province. 
Cantonment, kan-ton'ment. n. troops' quarters. 
Cantrip, kan'trip. n. a wild antic. 

Canvas, kan'vas. n. a coarse cloth. 

Canvass, kan'vas, v. to solicit votes; to sift; to 
discu/a. 

Caoutchouc, kowHchuk, n. india-rubber. 

Capable, kfc'pa-bl, adj. possessing ability. 
Capacious, ka-pi's bus, adj. having capacity or 
holding. , _ . . . 

Cap-d-pie, kap-a-p£', adv. from beau to foot. 

Cape, kap, n. a shoulder-covering; a point of land. 
Caper, kAp'er, v. to skip round; n. the pickled bud 
of the caper shrub. . .. . 

Capillary, ka-pil'er- 1 , adj. with tho flnenesB of hair. 
Capital, kap'it-al, adj. chief, principal; n. a chief 
city; money invested. . . . • t . . 

Capitalise, kap'it-al-Iz, r. to convert into capital. 
Capitalist, kap'it-al-ist, n. one who owns capital. 
Capitally, kap'it-al-1. adj. finely. [heads. 

Capitation, kap-it-A'shun. n. the numbering of 
Capitol, kop'lt-ol. n. the temple of Jupiter at 
Rome; tho Congress house iu the United states. 
Capitular, kap-it'Q-lar. n.’a statute of an ecclesiasU* 
cal chapter; a member of cliAPter. 

Capitulate, kap-lt'fi-lAt. r. to yield. 

Capon, ki'pon. n. a young castrated cock. 

Caprice, ka-pres', n. a changeful mood. 

Capricious, ka-priah'us. a<(j. changeable. 

Capricorn, kap'rl-kom. n. one of the zodiac *LTn*. 
Capstan, kap'stan, n. an apparatus for winding 
Capsular, kap'sQ-lar. adj. capsule-like. icauie. 

Capsule, kap'su). n. a seed vessel. 

Captain, kap-tln. n. a chief olllcer. 

Caption, kap'6hun. n. an arrest. 

Captious, kap-shus. adj. critical. 

Captivate, kap'ti-vAt, v. to fascinate; to subdue. 
Captive, kap'tiv. n. a prisoner. 

Captivity, kap-tiv'it-i. n. imprisonment. 

Capture, kapt'fir, n. an arrest. 

Capuchin, kap-fl-chln', n. a Franciscan monk. 
Caracal, kar'-A-kal, a lynx. 

Carafe, ka-raf', n. a water-bottle. 

Caramel, kar'a-mel. n. burnt sugar. # Al4fc 

Carat, kar at, n. a weight of four grains; l-24tn 
part of pure gold. 

Caravan, kar'a-van. n. a company of travellers. 
Caravansary, kar-a-van'ser-1, n.*a rude wayside 
Caraway, kar'a-wA. n. an aromatic plant, U nn - 
Carbine, kAr'bln. n. a short musket. * 

Carbon, kAr'bon, n. an element of which charcoal ts 
a pure example. 

Carbonise, kdr'bon-lz, v. to make Into carbon. 
Carboy, kar'bol. n. a glass bottle In frame. _ 
Carbuncle, kAr bungk'l, n. a bright red precious 
Carcass, kAr'kas, n. a dead body. [stone. 
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Cardiac, kAr'di-ak, adj. pertaining to the heart. 
Cardinal, kAr'din-al. adj. principal; n. a dignitary 
of the Church of Home; an American bird. 

Care, kAr, n. anxiety; responsibility. 

Careen, ka-ren', v. to move a ship on to her aide. 
Career, kA-r£r\ n. a course; mode of life; v. to move 
rapidly. 

Caress, ka-res', v. to fondle. 

Caret, ka ret, n. a sign denoting a word left out. 
Cargo, k&r'go, n. freight. lues*. 

Caricature, kar'ik-at-urc, n. an exaggerated like- 
Caries, kA'ri-6z. n. decayed bone. 

Carillon, kar'il-on. n. chime of bells. 

Cariole, kar'1-61, n. a light vehicle. ' 

Carious, kA'ri-us. adj. decayed. 

Carmelite, kar-mel-it. n. a monk of that order. 
Carmine, kAr'niin, n. crimson colour. 

Carnage, kar'naj, n. slaughter. 

Carnal, kar'nal, adj. sensual. 

Carnation, kAr-nA'shun, n. a favourite flower; 
flesh colour. 

Carnelian. kar'-ne'U-an. n. fine chalcedony. 

Carnival, kar'niv-al. n. oixm-air revelry. 
Carnivorous, kAr-niv'er-us. adj. flesh-eating. 

Carol, kAr'ul. n. a song,; r. to sing. 

Carotid, ka-rot'ld, adj. pertaining to the arteries of 
the neck. 

Carousal, ka-roo'zal. n. a drinking bout. 

Carouse, kA-rowz'. r. to revel. 

Carp, kiirp, r. to cavil; n. a common fish. 

Carpenter, kAr'peu-ter. w. a worker hi timber for 
buildings. 

Carriage, kAr-lJ. n. a vehicle; behaviour. 

Carrier, kur'I-er. n. one who conveys goo<L* for tlie 
Carrion, kar'I-on. n. putrid flesh. Ipublic. 

Carte-blanche, kart-blanch'. n. blank paper; free¬ 
dom to do what one please.**. 

Carte-de-visito, kart-de-vis-et'. n. a 6mail photo- 
Cartel, kArt'el, n. a challenge. (graph. 

Cartesian. kar'tez-') an. adj. relating to the philoso¬ 
phy of Descartes. 

Cartilage, kArtll-AJ. ti. gristJc. fmaklnc. . 

Cartography, kart-og ruf I. n. the science of map- 
Cartoon, kAr-toon\ n. a large sketch or design. 
Cartouche, kAr-tooah', n. a cartridge case. 

Cartridge, kiir'trU. n. a i*apcr-covcred charge for a 
gun. 

Caruncle, kAr-nngk'l. n. a fleshy excrescence. 

Carve, kArv. v. to cut. 

Cascade, kAs'kAd. n. a waterfall. 

Case, kAs. n. a box. (hardening to malleable Iron. | 
Caseharden, kAsbard-cn. c. to give a steel surface 
Case-knife, kAs'nlf, n. a knife kept in a case. 
Casemate, kAs'mAt, n. a bornb-proof chamber. 
Ciiscment, kAs'ment. n. window frame. 

Cash, kash, n. money. 

Cashier, kash-f r'. ti. a cash-kecf>cr; v. to dismiss. 
Cashmere, k ash-m&r'. n. cloth mode from Cashmere 
Casing, kA*lug. n. covering. (goat's wool. 

Casino kas-Cr'no. n. a public assembly room. 

Cask, kaak, n. a small barrel. 

Casket, kosket. n. a small case. 

Cassia, kasya. n. a plant. 

Casslmere, kax-l-imr'. n. fine twilled cloth. 

Carsock, kas'ok. n. a black clerical robe. 

Cast, kast, r. to throw or fling. 

Castanet, kast-a-net'. n. a time-tapping instrument 
held In the hand by dancer 4 . 

Caste, kast. n. clans dUlinction. 

Castellan, knn'tel-an. n. the governor of a castle. 
Castellated, kaxt'cl-u-tcd. adj. cast Ic-llke. 

Caster, kaxt'er. n. a small wheel on legsof furniture. 
Castigate, kast'tlgAt. r. to beat; to cliastlsc. 
Casting-vote, kant lng-v6t.fi. a chairman’s deciding 
vote when other votes are equal. 

Castle, kAn'l, n. a fortllled mansion. 

Castrate, kas'-trtt. v. to deprive of generative 
„ power. _ _ 

Casual. kazh'O-al. adj. occasional, accidental. 
Casualty, kas'Q-al-tl. n. an accident. 

Casuist, kaz'O-Ut. n. a student of conscience 
Casuistry, kaz'Q-U-trl. n. the science of conscience. 
Cataclysm, kat'a-kllsm. n. a deluge, a revolution. 
Catacomb, kat'tt-k6m. n. a subterranean burying 
Place. (echoes. 

Catacoustics. kat-a-koo'Htlks. n. the science of 
Catafalque. kat-A-falk'. n. a bier. 

Catalepsy, kat'a lep-sl. n. an atrophy of the limbs. 
Catalogue, kat'A l*v. n. a lint. 

Cataplasm, kat'A-phuun. n. a r^uUIco. 

Catapult, kat'a-pult. n. an apparatus for throwing 
stones, arrows, etc. 

Cataract, kat'A-rAkt, n. a great waterfall. 


Catarrh, kA-tAr, n. discharge of mucus. 
Catastrophe, k&-tas'trv>-fl. n. a calamity. 

Catch, katch. r. to seize; to clutch; to overtake; n. 

a tripping song for several voices. 

Catchpenny, katch'pen-i, n. something worthless 
offered for sale. 

Catchup, katch'up. n. a flavouring sauce; also 
ketchup. 

Catch-word, kateh'werd, ti. an oft-repeated word. 
Catechetical, kat-l-ket'lk-al. a*lj. pertaining to 
Catechise, kat'i-kiz, r. to question. (catechism. 
Catechism, kat'l-kizm. ti. a religious summary'. 
Catechu, kat'e-shoo, n. a substance obtained from 
trees and used In tanning. 

Catechumen, kat-e-kfl men. n. one who lg taught 
the principles of Christianity. 

Categorical, kat-e-gor'ik-al. a>tj- positive. 

Category, kat l-gor-I, n. a class or order. 

Catena, knt-e'na, n. a connected series. 

Catenary, k&t-€'nar-l, a<lj. chain-like. 

Cater, kA ter. r. to provide for. 

Caterpillar, kat'er-idl-er. n. a grub. 

Caterwaul, kat'er-wawl. ti. a cat’s cry. 

Catfish, kat'fish, n. a large sea rt*b. 

Catgut, kat'gut. n. string made from animals’ intes- 
Cathartic, kaf/i-firt'ik, adj. purgative. (tines. 

Cathedral. kafA-£'drnl. n. the church to which a 
bishop Ls attached. 

Cathode, kaM'od. n. the negative pole of an 
electric battery. (lug to Homan Catholics. 
Catholic. kaM'6-lik. adj. general, orthodox; redat- 
Catholicism, ka/A-ol Is-lzin. n. universality; Homan 
Catholic doctrine. 

Catholicity. kui/i-o-lts'IM. w. Iil>erallty of view. 
Catkin, kat'kin. n. a tuft of small unisexual flowers, 
Catsoye, kats'I. a species of quartz. 

Catspaw. kats'paw. n. a duf>e. 

Cattle, kat'l. n. animals of pasture; bo vines. 
Caucus, kaw'kus, u. a private i*>litical U»dy 
Caudal, kaw'dal. ulj. pertaining to tbo tail. 
Caudle, kaw'dl. n. a spice<i drink. 

Caul, kawl. n. a membrane covering the head of 
some children when born. 

Cauliflower, kaw ll-llowr. n. a kind of cabbage. 
Causality, kawz-aH-tl. n. the working of a cause. 
Cause, kawz. n. motive; lawsuit. 

Causeway, kawz'wa. »i. a raised pathway. 

Cau3tlc, kaws'tlk. adj. burning. 

Cauterize. kaw'Ur-iz. to bum with caustic. 
Cautery, kaw'ter-l, n. cauterizing instruinent. 
Cautious, kaw'shus. &lj. wary. (on horseback. 
Cavalcade, kav'&l-kibl. »i. a procession of people 
Cavalier. kav-.VIer*. n. one In attendance on a lady ; 
Cavaliy, knv'Al-rl. n. horse soldiers. (a knight. 
Caveat, kA'vl-at, «. a formal notice. 

Cavern, kav'ern. ti. a hollow in the ground; a cave. 
Cavernous, ka'ver-nus. adj. hollow. 

Caviare, kav-l-Ar'. »i. hxxl made from salted roed. 
Cavil, kav'll. r. to make trilling objections. 

Caw, kaw. n. the cry of a crow. 

Cayenne. kfi-C-n . n. rc-d iH-pr»er. 

Cazique. ka-zek. n. an Indian chief. 

Cease, n fa, c. U> stop. 

Ceaseless, acs'les. adj. without ceasing. 

Cede, Kcd. r. to yield. 

Cedilla, sc-dil ft. n. a mark under the letter c. to in- 
dlcale the N*ft sound. 

Celling, Hcding. n. the roof of a room. 

Celandine, sel un-dln. n. swallow-wort. 

Celebrant, sere-brant, n. an officiating priest. 
Celebrate, wd'e-brat. v. to corninemorito. 

Celebrity, Hel-eb'rl-tl. n. fame; an einineut person. 
Celerity, scl-cr'lt-l. n. Hwiftnegs. 

Celery, sel'er-I. n. a kitchen vegetable. 

Celestial, Hcd-ext'l-al. wb heavenly. 

Celibacy, scl'l-baN-l, n. the unmarried xtate. 

Cell, sed, ti. a small room; a Mnall hollow place. 
Cellar, sel'ar. n. a room Inrlow the ground il<x»r. 
Cellular, sel'd-ler. adj. containing cclln. 

Celluloid, Hcl ft lold. n. an clastic material obtained 
from pyroxilin. 

Colt, n. one of a primitive ra<*e now represented by 
the Breton*, the Welnh, the Irish, and the 
Scotch lIlghlanderH. 

Celtic, Hcdt'lk. adj. according to Celtic customs. 
Cement, He-ment;. n. cohexlve substance. 

Cemetery, hemd-tcrd. n. burying ground. 

Cenotaph, sen'o-taf, »i. inonuincnt Oj one burled 
elsewhere. 

Censer, sen'ser, n. pan In which incense In burnt. 
Censor, cen'sor. n. one who examine* Ixxrks. plays, 
or paper*, for the protection of public morals. 
Censorious, beu-86’ri-us, adj. expressing censure. 
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Censure, sens'Qr. n. blame. 

Census, sens'us, n. the numbering of the people. 
Centaur, 6en'tawr, n. a mythological monster, with 
a man's head and a beast's body. 

Centenary. sen'tln-ftr-I, n. a hundred. 

Centennial, sen-ten'l-al. adj. hundredth anniver¬ 
sary. 

Centesimal, sen-tes'I-mal, adj. hundredth. 
Centigrade, sen'ti-grild, adj. possessed of a hundred 
decrees. 

Central, sen'tral. adj. pertaining to the centre. 
Centralisation, sen-tral-I-z&'shun. n. concentration 
Centre, sen'tr. n. the middle. lof government. 
Centrifugal, sen-trif u-gal, adj . tending from centre. 
Centripetal, sen-trip'it-al, adj. with a force impell- 
' ing centre wards. 

Centuple, sen'tfi-pl, adj. hundredfold. 

Centurion, sen-tfi'ri-on. n. the captain of a Roman 
Century, sent'fl-ri, n. a hundred. [hundred. 

Cephalic, Be-fal'lk. adj. pertaining to the head. 
Ceraceons, ser-A'shus, adj. wax-like. 

Ceramic, se-ram'Ik. adj. relating to fine pottery. 
Cereal, s£'-re-al. adj. relating to grain; n. grain. 
Cerebral, ser'e-bral. adj. pertaining to the brain. 
Cerebration, ser-e-bru'shun, n. brain-action. 
Cerement, ser'ment, n. grave clothes. 

Ceremonial, ser-e-mo'nl-al. n. outward form. 
Ceremonious, ser-c-mO'nl-us. adj. with ceremony. 
Ceremony, ser'e-mun-1. n. a formal rite or function. 
Certain, ser'tln. adj. sure. 

Certainty, ser'tin-tl, n. fixed state: without doubt. 
Certificate, ser-tif'I-kilt. n. written proof. 

Certify, ser'tl-fl, r. to make known; to declare by 
Certitude, ser'tI*tQd. n. certainty. [writing. 

Cerulean, ser-tYU-an, adj. dark blue. 

Cervical, ser'vik-al, adj. pertaining to the neck. 
Cessation, ses-a'shun, n. ceasing. 

Cession, sesli'un. n. a giving up. 

Cesspool, Bes'pool, n. i>ool In which drainage mat- 
■ tera are collected. 

Chaconne, sbak-on'. n. an old slow dance. 

Chafe, chM. v. to rub against. 

Chaffer, chafer, r. to bargain. 

Chafing-dish, ch&f'ing-dish. n. a heated metal dish 
In which hot viands arc served. 

Chagrin, sha-grvn'. n. annoyance, vexation. 

Chain, chan, n. a connection of links; a train of 
events. 

Chairman, chftr'man, n. a presiding officer; one who 
presides at a meeting. 

Chaise, shiiz. n. a light open vehicle. 

Chalcedony, kal-sed'o-nl, n. a mineral of tho 
quartz order. 

Chaldron, chawl'dron, n. a measure of 30 bushels. 
Chalice, chal ks, n. a cup. 

Challenge, charenj, r. to defy; to Invite to a con- 
' test. 

Chalybeate, kal-!b'e-&t, adj. containing Iron. 
Chamber, chilm'bcr. n. an upper room. 
Chamberlain, chain' be r-1 in, n. an oificer of state. 
Chambermaid, ch&m'bcr-m&d, n. a bedroom 
1 servant. 

Chameleon, kam-£'ll-un. n. a lizard that changes 
Chamfer, cham'fer, n. a bevel. [Its colour. 

Chamois, sha-inol', n. a kind of antelope. 
Chamomile, kam'o-mll. ti. a bitter plant. 

Champ, champ, r. to chew. 

Champagno, sham-pan', n. a sparkling French 
Champaign, sham-pan', ti. a open country, [wlno. 
Champion, chain'pl-on, n. a defender; a con- 

h r testant who has defeated all others of the same 
class. 

Chancel, chan'sel, n. tho eastern part of a church. 
Chancellor, chan'scl-or. n. a Judge or state official. 
Chancery, chan ser-i, n. a high court. 

Chandelior, shan-de-ler', n. a branching framework 
_ for lights. 

Chandler, chand'ler, n. a general dealer. 

Change, chilliJ, n. alteration; petty cash; r. to 
alter; to exchange. 

Changeable, ch&nj'abl, n. fickle. 

Changeling, cMnJ'llng, n. a child changed for 
another. 

Channel, chan'el, n. a passage; sea current; strait. 
Chanticleer, chan'tl-klCr. n. a cock. 

Chaos, kA'os. n. confusion. 

Chaotic, kil-ot'ik. adj. confused 
Chap, chap. r. to crack. 

Chapel, chap'el. n. a place of worship. 

Chaperon, shap'e-run. n. one who protects a lady. 
Chapiter, chap'I-ter, n. the head of a column. 
Chaplain, chnp'lin. n. a clergyman appointed to 
special duties. 
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Chapter, chap'ter. n. a division of a book. 

Char, ch&r, n. a small fish. 

Character, kar'ak-ter, n. a sign or distinctive mark; 
moral qualities. 

Characterize, kar'ak-ter-Iz. v. to describe by special 
Charade, alia-rdd'. n. a kind of riddle, [qualities. 
Charcoal, chAr'-k61, n. charred wood. 

Charge, chirj, v. to accuse; to set a price. 
Chargeable, chiirj'ab], adj. liable to be charged. 
Charger, chfirj'er, n. a war horse. 

Charily, ch&r'il-i, adj. warily. 

Charitable, char'it-abl. adj. benevolent. 

Charity, char'it-I. n. generosity; kindness. 
Charivari, sM'ri-vA-ri, n. wild tumult. 

Charlatan, BhAr'ia-tan, n. a quack; a pretender. 
Charlatanry, shfirlA-tan-rl. n. pretence. 
Charnel-house, ch&r'nel-bfiwa, n. a place for the 
bones of the dead. 

Chart, chArt, n. a map of the sea. 

Charter, ch&r'ter, n. a deed conferring rights. 
Charwoman, ch&r'woom-an, n. a woman hired by 
the day for domestic wort 
Chary, ch&'rf, adj. cautious. 

Chase, chfis, v. to punme; to hunt. 

Chasm, kazm. n. a cleft. 

Chassis, shahs'-€e. n. under-part of a motor 
Chaste, ch&st, adj. pure; virtuous. [vehicle. 
Chasten, cMs'n. r. to punish; to purify. 

Chastise, chas'-tlz, t». to punish. 

Chastity, chas'-tlt-I. n. purity. 

Chasuble, chaz'0-bl. ti. an ecclesiastical vestment. 
Chat, chat. r. to talk; n. talk. 

Chatelaln, ebat'fi-lAn, n. a lady's chain ornament. 
Chattel, chatl, n. property. 

Chatter, chat'er, r. to talk Idly; n. Idle talk. 
Chatty, chat'I. adj. talkative. 

Chauffeur, shof-er'. n. a motor-car driver. 
Chauvinism, shO'vin-lzm. n. extravagant patriot- 
Cheat, chet, r. to deceive; to defraud. [Ism. 
Check, chek, r. to restrain. .• 

Checker, chek'er, r. to variegate. 

Checkers, chek'crz, n. game of draughts. 
Checkmate, chck'mfit. n. defeat. 

Cheek, chCk. n. side of face; Impudence. 

Cheer, cher. n. comfort; good things; meat and 
drink; t?. to comfort. 

Cheerful, chfir'ful. adj. lively. 

Cheerless, chfiriles. adj. gloomy. 

Cheese, chCz, n. food made from curded milk. 

Chef, shef, n. a head cook. 

Chemical, kem'ik-al. adj. relating to chemistry. 
Chemise, sbe-mCz', n. a woman’s undergarment. 
Chemistry, kem'Is-trl, n. the science of substances. 
Cheque, chek, n. an order on a bank. 

Cherish, cher ish, r. to treat kindly; to nourish. 
Cheroot, she-root', n. a cigar without point. 
Cherry, cher'I. n. a fruit. 

Chersonese, ker'so-nez, n. a peninsula. 

Cherub, cher ub, n. a winged spirit. 

Cherubic, cher'Q-bik. adj. angelic. 

Cherubim, cher'Q-bixn, n. plural of cherub. 

Chess, chcs, n., see " Sports and Pastimes/’ 

Chest, chest, n. a large box; the thorax. 

Chestnut, ches'nut, n. a forest tree; the not 
thereof. (frame. 

Cheval-glass, she-val'gloa, n. a large mirror on a 
Cheveril, chev'er-U. n. a kid or kid-skin leather. 
Cheviot, chev'i-ot, n. a kind of doth. * 

Chew, choo, r. to masticate. 

Chiaro-oscuro, kyftr'os-ku'ro, n. light and shade. 
Chicanery, shc-kan'er-1, n. trickery. 

Chicken, chlk'en, u. a young fowl. 

Chide, chid, r. to censure; to blame. 

Chieftain, chef ten. n. the head of a clan. 
Chiffonier, shif-o-nC-r', n. a decorated cupboard. 
Chilblain, chlTblAn, n. a local inflammation. 

Child, child, n. a son or daughter. 

Child’s-play, chlldz'plA. n. something easy. 
Childhood, chlld'hood. n. infancy. 

Chill, chil, n. coldness; v. to depress. 

Chime, chlm. n. the sound of bells. 

Chimerical, kJm-er'lk-al. adj. wild, fanciful. 
Chimney, chiui'nf, n. a channel for letting out 
smoke. 

Chimpanzee, chim-pan'z£, n. a large kind of ape. 
China, chi na, n. porcelain. 

Chine, chin, n. the spine. 

Chink, chingk, v. to Jingle. 

Chintz, chintz, n. glazed calico. 

Chip, chip, r. to cut oIT small pieces. 

Chirography, kl-rog'raf-I. n. penmanship. 

Chlrology, kl-rol'o-JI, ti. talking by hand-signs. 
Chiromancy, klro-man-ai, n. fortune-telling. 
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Chiropodist, kl-rop'o-dlst. n. a hand and foot 
Chirp, chirp, n. a bird-note. (doctor. 

Chirrup, chlr'uD. n. sound made by birds and 
Chisel, chlz'l, n. an iron or steel tool. (insects. 
Chit, chit. n. a babe. 

Chivalrous, Bhlv'al-rus, adj. gallant. 

Chivalry, shiv'al-rl. n. the feudal knighthood 
system: courtesy. 

Chive, chlv, n. a small bulb of the onion kind. 
Chloral, klO'ral, n. a colourless oily liquid. 

Chloric, kl&'rik. adj. of or from chlorine. 

Chlorine, klG'rin, n. a kind of gas. 

Chlorite, klO'rit. n. a soft green mineral. 
Chloroform, khYro-fonn. »i. a volatile liquid used 
as aruesthetic. 

Chlorosis, klo-ro sis, n. green sickness. 

Chocolate, chok'o-l&t. n. a preparation made from 
Choice, cbols, adj. select. I cacao seeds. 

Choir, kwlr, n. a ixxly of singers. 

Choke-damp, ch6k'dainp. n. gas which accumul¬ 
ates in mines. 

Choler, kol'er. n. anger; bile. 

Cholera, kol'er-a. n. an Infectious dlsexse. 

Choleric, kol'er-lk. adj. angry; petulant. • 

Chop, chop. v. to cut suddenly: n. a piece of meat. 
Choral, kd'ral, adj. pertaining to a chorus. 

Chord, kord, n. union of sounds. 

Chorister, kor'is-ter. n. a member of a chorus. 
Chorus, kd'rus. n. a company of singers; a piece of 
Chouse, chows, v. to cheat. Irmisic sung in parts. 
Chowder, chow der, n. a compound of fish and 
Chrism, krizm. n. holy oil. (biscuits. 

Christen, kris'en. r. to baptise. 

Christendom, kris'en-dom. n. the regions where 
Christianity prevails. 

Christian, kri8t'l-an. n. a l>ellever in Christ. 
Christianity, krist-l-an'lt-1. n. the religion of Christ. 
Christmas, kris'inos. n. festival to commemorate 
the birth of Christ. 

Christmas-box, kris'inaa-boks, n. a Christmas 
present. 

Chromatic, krA-mat'ik. adj. i^ertalnlng fo colour*. 
Chromite, krG'mlt. n. a mineral comiHumd. 
Chromo-lithograph, kro-modUA o-graf, n. a lltho- 
graph in colours. 

Chronic, kron'ik. adj. lasting; deep-seated. 
Chronicle, kron'ik'l. n. a record. (time. 

Chronological, kron-o-loj'ik-al. a/U. In order of 
Chronology, kron-oro-jl, n. the science of time. 
Chronometer, kron-om'fc-tcr, n. a time-measuring 
Instrument. 

Chrysalis. krls'a-ILs, n. the pupa of an Insect. 
Chrysanthemum, krls an'f/*e-mum. n. a genus of 
large dowering plants. 

£hryiolite, krls'o-llt. n. a precious stone. 

J'hub, n. a small plump river fish. 

Chuck, f». the cluck of a hen. 

Chuckle, chuck'l. n. a low laugh; the cry of a hen. 
Chufly, chuf'l, a/U. surly. 

Chum, chum. n. a comrade. 

Chump, chump, n. an end of wood. 

^unk, chungk. n. a short thick piece. 

Church, church, n. an edifice devoted t/> worship. 
Churchman, church'mau,ri. a member of a church. 
Churchwarden, church'wawrd-en. n. a church 
Churl, churl, n. a clown; a rude fellow. (official. 
Churlish, chur'llxh. adj. rude. m 4 

Chum, chQm, n. a machine used for butter-mak¬ 
ing. 

Chyle, kll. n. a fluid drawn from food while In tho 
Intestines. 

Chyme, kirn, n. food pulp In the stomach. 

Cicatrix, sik &'trlx. n. a scar over a wound. 
Cicerone, chich-er-6 nl. n. a guide. 

Cider, Hl-der, n. a beverage made from apples 
Cigar, sl-gAr'. n. tot*acco leaves rolled for smoking. 
Ciliary, sll't-ar-l. adj. i*.rtalning to the eyelids. 
wnoUte, slmV>-IIt, n. a kind of clay. 

Cincture, slngk'tGr. n. a girdle. 

Cinematograph, nlii-e-mat' 0 -graf. n ftn apparatus 
for exhibiting •* animated photographs.” 
Cinerary, eln'er-ar-l. a/U. relating to o'-he*. 
Ctn g aleee, slng'ga-ICz. n. native of Ceylon. 
Cinnamon, sln'a-mon. n. a spice. 

Ctnquotoll, elngk'foil. n. an architectural term for a 
flve-pctaled flower. 

Cipher, sl-fer. n. In arithmetic 0: nothing. 

Circle, eirk'l. n. within a circumference; r. in move 
Circlet, Mirk' let. n. a small circle. (round. 

Circuit, ■ir'klt. n. a district. 

Circuitous, ulr-kQ'lt'ii*. adj. roundalx>ut. 

^rcular, slr'kO-lar, adj. round; n. a note sent 
Circulate, •Ir'kQ-lAt. v. to spread. Irouxid. 


Circulation, slr-kA-l&'shun. n. act of circulating; 
numl>er of copies sold of a newspai>er or 
pcricxlical. 

Circumambient, eir-kum-ain'-bl-ent. adj. going 
round. 

Circumcise, sir'kiim-slz. r. to cut off the foreskin. 
Circumference, sir-kum'fer-eiLs, n. the outer circle. 

or area of a thing. (vowel ( A ). 

Circumflex, slr'kum-fleks. n. sound sign over a 
Circumlocution, slr-kutn-lo-ku'shun. n. round¬ 
about mode of speaking. 

Circumscribe, sir'kum-skrlb. v. to limit, to enclose. 
Circumspect, sir'kum-spect. adj. prudent, cautious. 
Circumstantial, sir-kum-stan'shal. ad;, in detail. 
Circumvallation. slr-kum-val-a shun. n. a sur- 
rounding wall. 

Circumvent, sir-kum-vent', r. to deceive; to out¬ 
wit. 

Circus, sir'kus, n. a circular building for entertain¬ 
ments. 

Cisalpine, sis-aTpIn. a-U. on this side of the Alps. 
Cisatlantic, sls-at-lan'tlk. adj. on this side of the 
Cist, slst. n. a stone tomb. ( Atlantic. 

Cistercian. sU-ter'si-an. n. an order of monks. 
Cistern, sistem. n. a rueptode for water. 

Citadel, sit A-del. w. a city fortress. 

Citation. sl-tA shun. n. a summons; a quotation. 
Cite. sit. v. to quote; to summon. 

Citizen, slt'l-zen. n. a resident of a city. 

Citrate, sit r£t, n. a salt. 

Citric, sit'rik. adj. add. 

Citron, slt'ron. n. a fruit. 

City, sit'l. w. a large town. 

Civet, slv'et, n. a j*erfume from the dvet-cat. 
Civic, slv'ik, a/ij. relating to a city. 

Civil, slv'll. a>U. non-mllltary; secular. 

Civilian, slv-ll ban. n. one engaged In civil pur- 
Clvihty, siv-ll'lt-l. n. politeness. (suits. 

Civilization, slv-il-1-za hun. n. state of being 
Civilize, siv ll-lz. r. to refine. (civilized. 

Civilly, siv'il-l. adc. politely. 

Claim. klAm. v. to demand; n. the thing claimed. 
Claimant, kkVmant. n. one who claims 
Clairvoyance, kl/kr-vol'ans. n. supposed mesmeric 
power of divining things 
Clam. klam. n. a small blvulve shell fish. 

Clamant, klam'ant, adj. loud calling. 

Clammy, klam'l. adj. moist; sticky. 

Clamour, klain'or. «. uproar. 

Clamp, klarnp. n. Iron or tim»**r fastening contriv- 
Clan. klan. n. a family; a trllx*. lanee. 

Clandestine, kian-des'tln. ad). secret. 

Clang, klang. n. a shun* sound. 

Clangour. klang'Gr. a. a harsh sound. 

Clannish, klan'lsh. adj. clan-lIkc. 

Clapper, klap'er. n. a Ixdl tongue. 

Clap-trap, klap'tmp. a. tricky siwcch. 

Claret. klAr'ct. a red wine. 

Clarify, klar'l-fl. r. to make clear. 

Clarion. klAr'l-on. n. a kind of tmmr>ot. 

Clarionet, klftr l-o-net'. 11 . a ree<l Instrument. 
Clash, klash. r. to collide. 

Clashing, klaxh'lng. n. a collision; opposition. 
Clasp. Wasp. r. to dutch; to grasp; P» eir»braco. 
Classic, klas'lk. adj. pertaining to the ancient 
literature of Cam and Koine; of the best 
literature. . _ . , 

Classification. klas-if-lk-A shun. n. forming into 

classes. 

Classify, klas'i-n. r. to arrange according to 
Clatter, klat'er. n. a rattling noise. (cIoascs. 

Clause, klawz. n. a paragraph. 

Claustral. klawz'tral. alj d eluded. 

Clavicle, klav'lkl. n. the collar-ixino. 

Clavier, klA'vl-er. n. a uundcal keylx»ard. 

Claw, klaw. w. nail of an animal; v. n* scratch. 
Clay, klA. n. a kind of earth. 

Clean, klC-n. a/lj. frtx; from dirt. 

Clearance, kltr'ans. r. the act of clearance or 
removal. , J . 

Clearing, klf r'ing. n land cleared from wood. 
Clearing-house, klf r ing-hows. n. u place or hank¬ 
ing or ImsIneMS exchange. 

Cleavage. kICv'IJ. n. a breakage In rocky strata. 
Cleave, kICv. v. V) hold fad to; to separate by 

Cleaver, klt-'ver. n. one who cleaves; a butchers 
Clef. kief. n. a musical sign. (chopper. 

Cleft, kleft. n. a crock, a fissure. 

Cleg. kleg. n. the horse-fly. 

Clematis. klern-A tls. n. a creeping plant. 
Clemency, klcme'n-sl. n. leniency. 

Clement, klem'ent. adj. gentle; merciful. 
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Clerestory, kfcr'std-rf. ». the upper row of windows 
In the nave of churches. 

Clergy, kler'jl. n. ministers of a church. 
Clergyman, kler'JI-man, n. a church minister. 
Clerical, kler'ik-al, adj. connected with clerking. 
Clerk, kl&rk, n. a clergyman: a person employed In 
Clover, klev'er. adj. able; skilfuL lan office. 

Clew, see Clue. 

Client, kll'ent, n. one for whom a lawyer or other 
professional man acts. 

Cliff, kllf. n. a precipice. 

Climacteric, kll-mak'ter-Ik, n. a critical time. 
Climate, kll'indt, n. atmospheric condition. 
Climatic, kli-mnt'ik, adj . pertaining to climate. 
Climatology, kll-mat-oro-ji. n. the science of 
Climax, kll'inax, n. a culmination. [climates. 
Climb, kllm, v. to ascend. 

Clime, kllm. n. climate; country. 

Clinch, klinsh, v. to fasten firmly. 

Cling, kling, c. to hold to. 

Clinic, klin'ik. adj . relating to a bed: n. the teach¬ 
ing of surgery at the bedside. 

Clinker, klingk'er, n. scales of oxide of Iron. 

Clip, klip, r. to curtail; to cut with scissors. 

Clipper, klip'er, «. a fast sailing vessel; one who 
clips. 

Clique, klfck. n. a party or group of persona. 

Cloak, klok, n. an outer garment; that which con¬ 
ceals; v. to conceal. 

Clock, klok. n. a tirnc-kecpcr. 

Clockwork, klok'work. n. clock machinery. 

Clod, klod, n. a lump of earth. 

Cloister, kloi'ster. n. a covered arcade of a monastic 
Clonic, klon'ik. adj. spasmodic. [institution. 

Close, klus, culj. shut, confined, narrow; n. a small 
field; r. to make close. 

Closet, klos'ct, n. a small private room. 

Closure, klfe'ur. n. act of closing. 

Clot, klot, n. coagulated matter. 

Cloth, klotA. n. textile material. 

Clothe, kloth. r. to dress. 

Clothes, kldthz, n. attire, raiment 
Clothier, kio'tlii-er. n. a maker or vendor of cloth. 
Clothing, kid'thing, n. garments. (gloomy. 

Cloudy, klowd-i. a>U. mode dark by clouds; 
Clout, klowt, ti. a piece of material used for inend- 
Clove, kldv. ?i. a spice. ling; a blow. 

Cloven, kid* Yen, culj. divided, split 
Clover, kld'ver. n. a species of grassy plants. 
Clown, klown. n. a rustic; a fool. 

Clownish, klown'ish, adj. dowu-like. 

Cloy, kloi, r. to satiate. 

Club. kinb. «. a heavy stick: an association. 
Club-looted, klub'foot-ed, atlj. with deformed feet 
Clue, kloo, n. thread; link of connection. 

Clump, klunip, n. a cluster of tre***. 

Clumsy, klum'sl, adj. awkward, ill-shaped. 

Cluster, klus'ter, n. a bunch. 

Clutch, kluck, v. to seize; to grip. 

Coach, kdeh, n. a large carriage; c. to bring for¬ 
ward educationally. 

Coadjutor, kO-ad-jiYtor, n. a helper. 

Coagulate, kd-agfi-lAt. r. to thicken. 

Coagulation, kd-ag-tVla'shun. n. curdling; clot 
Coal, kdl. n. a combustible mineral substance. 
Coalesce, kd-al-fcs. r. to unite. 

Coalition, kd-al-ish'un. n. the act of uniting. 
Coarse, kors. adj. gross. unrefined. 

Coarseness, kora'ness, n. roughness. 

Coast, kust, n. shore. 

Coaster, ken'ter. n. a coasting vessel. 

Coast-guard, kdst-gard, n. a body of men who 
guard the coast. 

Coat, kdt. n. an outer garment; r. to cover. 

Coax, kdks, v. to persuade. 

Cob, kob. n. a horse for heavy weights; a head of 
maize. 

Cobalt, kd'bnwlt. n. a metal; a blue pigment 
Cobblo, kob 1. r. to mend. 

Coble, koh'l. n. a small boat 
Cobra, kd'bm. n. a sen>cnt. 

Cobweb, kob'web. n. the web of the spider. 
Coccyx, kok'siks. n. the lower bone of the vertebral 
column. , _ (insect. 

Cochineal. koch'l-nOl. n. scarlet dye-stiilT from an 
Cockade, kok-ftd'. n. a badge worn In the hat 
Cockatoo, kok-a-too'. n. a kind of parrot 
Cockatrice, kok'a-tris. n. a fabulous serpent 
Cockerel, kok'er-el. n. a young cock. 

Cocket, kok'et. n. a Customs-house seal. 

Cock-eye, kok'I. n. a squinting eye. 

Cock-horse, kok'hors. n. a rocking-horse. 

Cockle, kok'I, a ribbed bivalve. 


Cock-loft, kok'Ioft n. a loft near the roof. 
Cockney, kok'nl, n. a Londoner. 

Cockpit, kok'pit n. space for cock-fights; a room 
for the wounded on a war-ship. 

Cockroach, kok'rdch, n. blackbeetie. [a boat 

Cockswain, kok'swin, n. a petty officer who steers 
Cocoa, kd'kd, n. the seed of the cacao tree; the 
beverage from the prepared seed. 

Cocoon, ko-koon\ n. silken sheath spun by sflk- 
Codex, kd'deks, n. a code. [worms. 

Codicil, kod'is-il, n. supplement to a will. 
Codification, kdd-if-ik-&'shun, n. the act of cod!- 
Codify, kd'di-fl. v. to classify laws. [tying. 

Coefficient, kd-eff-ish'ent. n. that which acts to¬ 
gether with another thing. 

Coequal, kd-fi'kwal. adj. Jointly equal. 

Coerce, kd-ers', r. to compel. 

Coercive, kd-er'slv. adj. possessing power of 
coercion. 

Co-essential, kd-es-en'shal. adj. like In essence. 
Coeval, kd-d'val, adj. of the same age; contem¬ 
porary. 

Co-existent, ko'egx-is'tent, adj. existing together. 
Coextensive, kd-eks-ten'siv. n. extending equally. 
Coffer, kofer. n. a chest. 

Coffin, kof In. n. case In which bodies are burled. 
Cog, kog. n. the tooth of a wheeL 
Cogency, kd'Jen-sl. n. convincing power. 

Cogent, kd'Jent. adj. convincing. 

Cogitate, koj'it-at. r. to reflect. 

Cogitation, koj-it-fi'shun, n. meditation. 

Cognac, ktVni-ak, n. brandy. 

Cognate, kog'nat, adj . of similar kind. 

Cognition, kog-nlsh'un. n. sure knowledge. 
Cognizance, kon'i-zaus, n. judicial or private 
recognition. , . . 

Cognizant, kon'l-zant,adf. possessing knowledge of. 
Cognomen, kog-nd'men, n. a surname; a nick¬ 
name. . ; 

Cohabit, kd-hab'lt, r. to live as married people. 
Coheir, kO-dri. n. joint heir. 

Cohere, kd-her\ r. to stick together. 

Coherent, ko-hS'ront. adj. connected; consistent. 
Cohesive, kd-hd'siv. a/0, of sticking quality. 
Coiffure, kolf'fir, n. a head-dress. 

Coil. koil. v. to wind; n. a ring of rope. 

Coin, koin, n. money; v. to invent, stamp. 
Coinage, koin'U, n. the money currency. 

Coincide, kd-in-sld', v. to agree with. • 
Coincidence, kd-in'sid-eas n. act of coinciding. 
Coke, kdk. n. fuel made from coal. 

Coleoptera, kol-S-op'ter-a, n. a species of double- 
winged Insects. 

Colic, kol'ik. n. a severe pain In the bowels. 
Collaboration, kol-ab-o-rd'shim. n. united labour. 
Collapse, k6-laps', n. a breakdown; failure. 

Collar, kol'er. n. a thing worn about the neck. 
Collate, kol-dt'. b. to bring together. 

Collateral, kol-lat'cr-al, adj. parallel. 

Collation, kol-d'shun, n . the act of collating 
repast. . _ 

Colleague, kol'Sg. n. one associated with others. 
Collect, kol'ekt', r. to get together. 

Colleen, kol-cen, n. an Irish girl. 

College, kolij. »i. an educational institution. 
Collegiate, kol-e-jl-at, adj. relating to a college. 
Collet, kol'ct, n. the prominent part of a ring. 
Collie, kdl'iy, n. a sheep-dog. 

Collier, kol'i-er. n. a coal miner. 

Colliery, kol'I-er-1, n. a coal mine. 

Colllmation, koMm-A'shun. n. the line of Right. 
Collision, kol-izh'un. n. state of being crashed to¬ 
gether. . . . 

Collocation, kol-6-kA'shun. n. the act of arranging. 
Collop, kol'op. n. a slice of meat. 

Colloquialism, kol-d'kwi-al-izm. n. a familiar 
Colloquy, kol'o-kwi, n. conversation. I phrase. 
Collusion, kol-iVzhun, n. a secret understandiog. 
Collusive, kol-fi'siv, adj . with collusion. 

Colon, ko'lon, the punctuation mark (:) 

Colon, ko'lon. n. part of Intestines. 

Colonel, kur-nal. n. a conunanding officer. 
Colonisation, kol-on-l-za'shun. n. the act of coloniz- 
Colonnade, kol-o-ndd. n. a range of columns. [Ing* 
Colony, kol'o-n!. n. a dependent country; a settle- 
Colossal, kol-os'al. adj. gigantic. [ment. 

Colosseum, Coliseum, kol-os-6'am, n. Yespx^iRii s 
amphitheatre; any colossal place of entertaln- 
Colossus, kd-loe'us. n. gigantic statue. [menu 

Colour, kul'er. n. hue: appearance. 

Colourable, kul'er-abl. adj. seemingly fair. 
Colour-blind, kul'er-blind, adj . blind as to certain 
colours. 
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Colporteur, kol'port-er. n. a pedlar of tracts. 

Colt, kOlt, n. a young horse. 

Colter, n. the front iron of a plough. 

Column, korum. n. au upright 8upi>ort of a build¬ 
ing; a body of trooj*; a row of printed lines. 
Colza, kol'za, n. a plant from whose seeds colza oil 
Coma, k6'ma. n. sleep; stupor. [is prepared. 
Comatose, kdiu'a-t&z. cub. drowsy. 

Comb, kdm, n. a toothed instrument for straighten¬ 
ing the hair. 

Combat, kom'bat. n. an encounter; a tight; a 
struggle. 

Combative, kom'ba-tiv, n. quarrelsome. 

Combine, kom-bln'. r. to unite. 

Combustible, kom-bus'tibJ. adj. capable of burning. 
Combustion, kom-bust'yun. n. burning. 

Comedian, kom-£'di-au. n. an actor. 

Comedy, kom'l-dl, n. a humorous play. 

Comely, kurn'll. cub. graceful. % 

Comestibles, kuin-est'bblz. n. eatables. 

Comet, kom'et. n. a nebulous heavenly body with a 
Comflt, kum'fU. n. a sw eetmeat . I tail. 

Comfort, kuxn'furt. w. enjoyment. ease; r. to cheer. | 
Comfortable, kum fur-tabl, adj. feeling comfort. 
Comity, koin'lt-I. n. courtesy. 

Comma, komil, a punctuation mark (.). 

Command, kora-mand'. r. to order; to take charge 
of; to lead. 

Commandant, korn-mdn'dant, n. an otllccr having 
command. (the chief general. 

Commander, kom-mAn'der. n. one who commands; 
Commandment, kom-inAndinent. n. a precept. 
Commemoration, koin-mem-6*raVhun. n. a 
celebration. 

Commemorative, koin-inem'O-ratlv. adj. tending 
to celebrate. 

Commence, koni-men*'. r. to begin. 

Commend, kom-mend', v. to praise. (measure 
commensurate, koin-uieiLs'-fir-at. adj. of equal 
Comment, koin'iuent. n. note of explanation: re- 
Commentary, kozn'inevit-ard, n. comment, (mark. 
Commentator, koin-men-tA tur. n. one who makes 
comments. | trade. 

Commerce, kom'en*. n. International or Individual 
Commercial, kom-fcrbh'nl. adj. relating to com¬ 
merce. 

Commlnation, kom-in-V-»huii, n. demmciatlou. 
commingle, korn-lng'l. v. to blend, 
commiseration, kom-iz-er-ft shun. n. pity, 
commiisariat, koin-i?*-4'r1at. n. victualling depart* 
ment of an army. 

commissary, korn'l«-ar-l. n. one having charge, 
commission, koin-lsh'un. n. act of coinuhtting; a 
percentage. (soldier. 

Commissionaire, comm'l*d-on-Mre. n. ex-reguJar 
Commit, koin-lt', r. to give In charge; to entrust. 
C 011 ^^, korn lt'al, n. commitment, 
committoo, kom-lt'fc. n. a body charged with 
direction or Investigation. Iheaddre-*. 

Commode, ko-mOcT, n. a nideboard; a box; a 
Commodious, koin-6'dl-us. od>. rwrnj ; convenient. 
Commodity, kom-od'it-I. n. article; prollt; con- 
vcnlence. 

• Commodore, kom'o-dGr. ti. a naval officer. 
Common, kom'un, adj ordinary; n. oi*cn land. 
Commonage, kom'un-ij. n. right of paMurnge. 
commonalty, komimaJtl. n. the general body or 
the people. 

Commoner, korn'un-er. n. one of the people. 
Commonplace, kom'on-pirin. n. an ordinary saying. 
Conunons, kom un/. n. House of Common*. 
Commonweal, kom'un-wC*1. u. the <**>10111011 good. 
Commonwealth, koin'un-welth, n. the government 
of a free etate; the public good. 

J^nunotion, ko-rnO'Hhun. n. disorder. confusion. 
Commune, kom-fin'. v. to convert. (excitement. 
Communicant, kom-a'ni-kant. n. a partaker of the 
Holy Communion. 

communicate, koin-G'nl-kAt. r. to Impart. 
Communicative, Lom-Qni-kO-tlv, adj. Inclined to 

couuminbatc. _ 

Communion, kom-O'-nl-on. r>. mutual Intercourse. 
Communism. kom'G-idzm. n. the theory of equal 
_ right* In property. (the public. 

Community, kom-mfi'i»it*l. * bodr of pen*ons; 
Commutation, koxn-rou-ti shun. u. exchange; 
„ Huljetitution. (another. 

Commute, kum- 0 t\ v. to exchange one thing for 
Compact, kom'pakt. n. an agreement; u league. 
Compact, korn-pakt', adj. clone, fine 
Companionable, koin-pan'yun-ahl. tub. eoriahie. 
Company, kum'pnn-l. n. persous x**cmbied to¬ 
gether; trading body. 


Comparable, kom'per-abl. adj. that may be com¬ 
pared. 

Comparative, kom-pAr'A-tlv. adj. by comparison. 
Compare, koiu-par. v. to examine one against 
another. flue. 

Comparison, kom-par'l*-nn. n. the act of compar- 
Compartmont, koin-pArt'ment. n. a separate 
division. 

Compass, kum'pa*. n. a circle; space; magnetic 
needle; r. to obtain; to surround. 

Compasses, kum'pas-es. n. lnMnunente for drawing 
circle* and for guiding ships. 

Compassion, kum-pa^h on. n. commi^err.tion. pym- 
pathy, pity. (agreeing or harmonising. 

Compatibility, kom-pat-l-bU'i-tl. n. the quality of 
Compatible, kom-pat i-bl. adj. consistent with. 
Compatriot, kom-iw trl-ot, n. of the country. 
Compeer, kom*p<V. n. an equal, companion. 
Compel, kom-pel'. t\ to force. 

Compendious, kom-pen dl-us, adj. brief, short. 
Compendium, kom-peiTdi-um. w. summary, 
abridgment. 

Compensate, kom-pens'dt. to recompense. 
Compensation. korn-pen-sd'skuii, n. recompense. 
Compete, kom-pet'. r. to strive. (to live upon. 
Competence, koiu'pi-tens. n. a sufficiency; enough 
Competent, koin pi-tent, a*lj. able, suitable, 
sufficient. 

Competition. kom-pMI' 1 h'-un. ti. rivalry. 
Competitor, kom-pet it-«>r. u. one whoc/mipctcs. 
Compilation, kom-pl-la'ahiui,n. act of axnpiliug.or 
work compiled. 

Compile. kom-pU , r. to collect; to gather from 

lxX)ks. 

Complacence, kom-pliV sens. ti. satisfaction, 
pleasure. 

CompUcent, kom-pl&'tscnt, adj. with willingness; 
sat Is bed. 

Complain, koin-plftn'. r. to grumble: to lament. 
Complainant, koin-pU mint, n.ono who complain- 1 *: 

a plahitlir. # , . ... 

Complaint. kom-plAnt'. n. a compbdnlng; fault- 

hnding. 

Complaisance. kom-plA zans. n. obligingness. 
Complaisant, kom-pla'zant. adj. rea<l> b> plcaso. 
Complement, koni'pll-mcnt, a tilling up. 
Complement, kom-pll-ment'al, <i>0. c«)niplellng. 
Complex, koin'plekx. w 0. intrk-nte. Inppeftranco. 
Complexion, kom-plek shun. n. colour; general 
Complexity, kom-pleka'lt-1. n. state of being com- 
Compllant. koin-pirant. <vl). yielding. \\dcx. 

Complicate, kom pll knt. v. to rcndci c^onfu-vd. 
Complication, koin-pli-k.Vrhun. 11 • an entangle¬ 
ment. . , .. 

Complicity, kom-plix'lt-l. v. U ing an accomplice. 
Complimont, kouj'pll-iuent. n. un expressiun or 
regard. prmsc. 

Compllmenbiry. koin-pll-incnt ar-l. adj. exi»n«s- 
Compline. koui plin, n. the lui.t canonical service or 

the day. . 

Component, kom-i^'uent. n. an element. 

Compose, kom-poz'. •*. to originate In music, art. or 
litcmture; to mrttle. (author; a iniLsiclan. 

Composor. kom-pGz'er. n. one who composes; an 
Compos mentis, kom'iaw ment K adj. phru*r. eanc. 
Composite, kom'po-*lt. adj. made up of partn. 
Composition. koin-i*o-zhh'un. n. a mixture, a 
thing written or composed. 

Compositor, koin-poz'it-er. n. one who Fct* type. 
Compost, kGm'ikWt. * 1 . u mUturu of *x>il or plaster. 
Composure. k*»m-po zur. »i. cnlmnees. 

Compound, koni-pownd'. v. to mix ; to bciik*. 
Compound. kom'-i>owrid. ti. a mnvi; a mlxturo. 
Comprehend, koin-prf-hend. v. to uixjemtand. 
Comprehensible. kom-prC hcns ibl. ob. that may 
be un‘l<*rst<xxl. . . . 

Comprehension, kom-pK-liCD'ahun, n. intclllgcnco 
Ut underxtAiid. ... .. . 

Comprehensive. kom-pK-hcns lv. odJ. CTU-nslx e. 
Compress, kom-presa . v. to force together, to con¬ 
Compression, koin-presh un. n. the act of com- 
Comprise, kom-prlz . r. to include, (pressing. 
Compromise. kourpr6-mlz. n. an agreement by 

mutual coiicchmIoii. _ 

Comptroller. kom-tK/lcr. n. one who controls. 
Compulsion, koin-pul shun.fi. foixx*. 

Compulsive. koiii-pulVir, ob. coercive. 
Compulsory, kom-pul aor-rl. <ub. c^nnpcJlIng. 
Compunctton. koin-pungk ahuu. n. rcinome; mls- 
gl vlng 

Computable, kom-pOt'abl. adj. calculable. 
Computation. kom-pG-tA ehun. n. calculation. 
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Comrade* kom-rAd. n. companion. 

Con, kon, v. to study. 

Concatenation, kon-kat-in-A'shun. n. united links. 
Concause, kon'kawz, n. a co-operating cause. 
Concave, kon'k&v, adj. curved, as applied to the 
inner or hollow side of an object. 

Concavity, kon-kav'lt-I. n. being concave. 

Conceal, kon-sel’. v. to hide. 

Concede, kon-sed'. v. to surrender; to admit. 
Conceit, kon-sSt'. n. excessive self-esteem. 
Conceited, kon-s£t'ed, adj. vain. 

Conceivableness, kon-sSv'abl-ness, n. capability of 
being conceived. 

Conceive, kon-s€v\ v. to form; to understand. 
Concentrate, kon-Ben'trit, r. to bring close to¬ 
gether; to compress. 

Concentration, kon-sen-tr&'shun, n. the act of 
bringing together. 

Concentric, kon-sen'trik. adj. with a common 
Concept, kon'sept. n. an idea; a notion, [centre. 
Concern, kon-sem', t». to relate to. 

Concert, kon'sert, n. a musical entertainment; 
Concert, kon-sert', v. to plan. [union. 

Concerted, kon-sert'ed. adj. planned, arranged. 
Concertina, kon-ser'te'na, n. a musical instrument, 
with bellows. 

Concession, kon-sesh'un. n. a conceding; the thing 
conceded. 

Conch, kongk. n. a shell. 

Conchoid, kong'kold, n. a plain curve. 

Conchology, kong-kol'o-jl, n. tlie science of shells. 
Conciliar, kon-sil'l-er, adj. relating to a council. 
Conciliate, kon-sil'i-At, r. to gain favour. 

Concise, kon-sis'. adj. terse, short. 

Conclave, kon'klAv. ti. meeting-place of cardinals. 
Conclude, kon-klQd'. v. to finish. 

Conclusion, kon-khVzhun. n. end. inference. 
Conclusive, kon-klu'siv. adj. flnaL 
Concoct, kon-kokt'. r. to make up. 

Concoction, kon-kok'ehun, n. a mixture; a plot. 
Concomitant, kon-kom'lt-ant. adj. joined with. 
Concordance, kon-kdrd'ans, n. accord; an index to 
leading passages of a book. 

Concordant, kon-kord'ant, adj. harmonious. 
Concordat, kon-kord'at. n. a treaty between the 
Pope and some secular i>ower. 

Concourse, kon'kdrs. n. an assembly of people. 
Concrete, kon'kn't.nd;, brought together under one 
Concubine, knn'kiVbln. n. a mistress. [mm 
Concur, kon-kur', r. to go together; to “agree. 
Concurrence, kon-kur'ens, n. union; agreement. 
Concurrent, kon-kur'ent. adj. running together; 
agreeing. 

Concussion, kon-kush'un, n. a violent clashing 
together. 

Condemn, kon-dem', r. to blame; to declare guilty. 
Condensation, koii-den-s&'shun, n. consolidation. 
Condense, kon-<lens'. r. to compress. 

Condenser, kon-dens'er, n. one who, or that which, 
condenses. 

Condescend, kon-d£-send', r. to be affable to 
inferiors. 

Condescending, kon-de-send'ing. adj. courteous to 
Inferiors. 

Condign, kon-din', adj. adequate. 

Condiment, kon dl-ment. n. seasoning. 

Condition, kon-dlsh un. n. the existing state; 
nink; arrangement. 

Conditional, kou-dlsh'un-al. adj. depending on con¬ 
dition. 

Conditioned, kon-dish'und, adj. possessing a cer¬ 
tain quality. 

Condole, kon-dol', r. to sympathise. 

Condolence. kon-do'lens, n. sympathy to one in 
Condone, kon-don'. r. to forgive. [grief. 

Condor, kou'dor, n. a large vulture. 

Conduce, kon-dus'. r. to contribute. 

Conducive, kon-du'slv, adj. tending. 

Conduct, kon'dukt, n. ixdmviour. 

Conduct, kon-dukt', r. to guide; to lead. 

Conductor, kou-dukt'or, n. one who conducts; a 
manager. (water. 

Conduit, kon'dit. n. a channel for conducting 
Cone, ktiu. n. a pointed substance with a circular 
base; fruit of cone shai>e. 

Confabulation, kon-fab iVlA'shun. n. a familiar 
Confection, kon-fek'shun. n. a sweetmeat. [chat. 
Confederacy, kon-fed'er-A-si. n. a leagued body. 
Confederate, kon-fed'er-At, n. an accomplice; adj. 

banded together. la league. 

Confederation, kon-fed-er-A'ehun, n. an alliance; 
Confer, kon-fer'. r. to talk together; to bestow. 
Conference, kon'fer-eus, n. the act of conferring. 


Confess, kon-fes , v. to admit. 

Confessedly, kon-fes'ed-U, adv. admittedly. 
Confessional, kon-fesh'un-al, n. the place where & 
priest hears confessions. 

Confessor, kon-fes'-or, n. a priest who hears con¬ 
fessions. [confided. 

Confidant, kon'fl-dant, n. one to whom secrets are 
Confide, kon-fld'. v. to trust; to tell privately. 
Confidence, kon'fld-ens. n. trust, belief. 

Confident, kon'fi-dent. adj . sure, positive. 
Confidential, kon-fl-den'shal. adj. in confidence. 
Configuration, kon-fig-Q-r&'shun, n. external out- 
Confine, kou'fln, n. border, limit. [line. 

Confine, kou-fin\ r. to imprison. 

Confinement, kon-fln'ment, n. imprisonment, de¬ 
tention; n. a •• lying in." 

Confirm, kon-firm', c. to make certain; to sanction. 
Confirmatory, kon-flrm'at-or-i. adj. confirming. 
Confiscate, kon'fis-kAt, r. to annex; to attach. 
Confiscation, kon-fis-kA'ahun. n. the act of taking 
over or annexing. 

Conflagration, kon-fla-gr&'shun. n. a destructive 
Conflict, kon'flikt. n. struggle, contest. (fire. 
Conflict, kon-flikt'. r. to oppose; to contend. 
Confluence, kon'flfi-ens. n. a flowing together. 
Confluent, kon'flfl-ent, adj. joining, merging. 
Conform,Ikon-form'. v. to render similar; to adapt. 
Conformable, kon-form'abl, adj. suitable. 
Conformation, kon-form-A'shun, n. si>ecial shape. 
Conformity, kon-form'it-l, n. likeness. 

Confound, kon-fownd', r. to confuse; to abash. 
Confraternity, kon-frA-tem'it-l, n. a brotherhood. 
Confront, kon-frunt', v. to face. [Confucius. 

Confucianism, kon-fQ-si-an-Izm. n. the doctrines of 
Confuse, kon-fQz'. r. to bewilder; to abash. 
Confusion, kon-fQ'zhun. n. the condition of being 
confused. v 

Confutation, kon-fQ-tA'shun. n. the act of confut- 
Confute, kon-fQt', e. to dLsprove. (ing. 

Cong6 d’elire. kon-rhA'del-Cr, v. permission to 
Congeal, kon-JGl', c. to freeze. [elect. 

Congelation, kou-Jel-A'shun, n. the act of con¬ 
gealing. 

Congener, kon-jfi'ner, n. of the same nature. 
Congenial. kon-J5'ni-al, adj. similar in spirit. 
Congenital, kon-Jen'it-al. adj. so bom. 

Conger, kong'ger. n. a large sea eel. 

Congeries, kon-JG'rl-Cz, n. a collection of particles. 
Congest, kon-Jest', c. to accumulate. 

Conglomerate, kon-glom'cr-At. adj. gathered In a 
mass. 

Congratulate, kon-grat'Q-lftt. c. to express gladness 
on some happy event. 

Congregate, kong'gre-gut. r. to assemble. 
Congregation, kong-grfc-gA'shun, n. an assemblage. 
Congregationalism, kon-gre-gA'shun-al-izm, n. the 
Independent form of worship. 

Congress, kong'gress. n. a conference; the U.8. 
legislative body. 

Congruity, kong-grft'it-1. n. suitability. 

Congruous, kong'grQ-us. adj. suitable. 

Conic, kon'lk, adj. in the form of a cone. 

Conics, kon'Iks. n. the cone section of geometry. 4 
Conifer®, kon-lfer-£. n. cone-bcaring plants. 
Conjectural, kon-Jekt'Q-ral, adj. Involving sup¬ 
position. 

Conjecture, kon-Jekt'ur. n. a guess; to surmise. 
Conjoin. kon-Join', r. to unite. 

Conjoint, kon-joint'. adj. united. 

Conjugal, kon'JQ-gal, adj . relating to marriage. . 
Conjugate, kon'-jiVgftt, r. to express the parts of a 
Conjunct, kon-Jungkt', adj. conjoined. (verb. 
Conjunction, kon-jungk'shun. n. a meeting; a 
connecting word. [events. 

Conjuncture, kon-Jungkt'fir, n. combination of 
Conjuration, kon-jfl-rfi'shun, n. enchantment. 
Conjure, kun'Jer. c. to practise sleight-of-hand. 
Conjure, kon-jur'. r. to solemnly implore. 

Conjurer, kun'jer-er. n. one who practises Uocr-de- 
Connate, kou'At. adj. inborn; congenital. [main. 
Connect, kon-ekt', r. to Join together; to associate. 
Connexion or Connection, kon-nek'shun. n. that 
which connects. 

Connivance, konTvans. n. a secret understanding. 
Connive, kon-lv'. r. to wink at a fault; to combine. 
Connoisseur, kon-nfc-sehr'. n. a critical expert. 
Connubial, kon-a'bi-al. ad;, relating to marriage. 
Conquer, kong'ker, c. to subdue; to overcome. 
Conqueror, kong'ker-er, n. one who conquers. 
Conquest, kong'kwest, n. the act of conquering. 
Consanguineous, kon-sang-gwin'S-us, adj. related 
by blood. 

Conscience, kon'aliens, n. an inner sense of duty. 
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Conscientious, kon-shl-en'flhus. adj. scrupulous. 
Conscious, kon'shus. adj. having perception of. 
consciousness, kon'shus-ness, n. self-perception. 

kon'skript. ti. a compulsory soldier, 
conscription, kon-skrip'ahun, n. compulsory enlist¬ 
ment 

Consecrate, kon'sS-krfit. r. to make 6acred. 
consecration, kon-Bg-krS'nhuii, n. the act of 
devoting to holy purpose. (order. 

Consecutive, kon-sek'-Q-tlv. (ulj. succeeding in 
consensus, kon-sen'sus. n. unanimity, 
consent, kon-Bent'. r. to agree; to comply. 
Consequence, kon'ftS-kwens, n. result. 

Consequent kon's^-kwent. adj. resulting, 
consequential, kon-se-kwen'shal. adj . casual; 
pompous. 

Conservation, kon-ser-v&'shun. n. act of conserv- 
mg. 

Conservative, kon-serv'ft-tlv. adj. tending to con- 
serve; the name of a political party, 
conservatory, kon-servA-tor-l. n. greenhouse, 
conserve, kon-serv\ r. to retain, 
oonserve, kon'serv. n. fruit or other preserve. 

r> kon *- s M'er. v. to i Kinder, 
considerable, kon-sid'er-abl. n. Important; large. 
^“Jdwate, kon-sid'er-flt. a*lj. thoughtful, 
conwderadon, kon-8id-er*&'shun. n. imiKirtance: 
deliberation. 

Consign, kon-sln'. r. to transfer; to entrust, 
consignee, kon-8in-£\ n. one to whom anything Is 
consigned. 

Consigner, kon-Bl'ner, n. one who consign*, 
consignment, kon-Hln'incnt, n. the thing con- 
n ‘. ?'* • ^ of consignment. 

fcon-8iat\ r. to exist; to agree, 
consistency, kon-sist'en-Hl. n. Hubstance; degree of 
density. 

Consistent, kon-elst'ent. adj. uniform 

J 7 * k °n-Kl>*t'o-ri. »i. a place of assembly, 
consolation, kon-Bo-lAnhun. n. comfort; sym- 

l 5 0n : 8 ^ l/ . to comfort. (pathy. 

consolidate, kon-Bol'i-dAt. r. to make solid. 

U)nso ^* kon'sols, n. short for consol I <la ted an¬ 
nuities. 

Consonance, kon'so-nans. n. agreement, 
vxmsonant, kon no-nant. adj. consistent; any letter 
- a vowel. 

kon'sort, n. companion. 
kon **>rt'. v. to aatuxiate. 

k °n-Hpik n-us. adj. prominent, 
nspiracy, kon-Hj>lr'A-Hl, n. a l)andlng together. 

. • k °n-Hpir'a-tor. n. one who conspires. 
k « n -«nr'.»•to pi»t. 

n. an officer; a policeman. 
£>nij*bolary. kon-HUb'O-Inr-I. n. a body of con- 
ooMiancy. kon «Un-Hl. n. HdeUty. [sUblua. 

liat * on * k( >n-Htel-&'Hhun. n. a (rroup of stare. 
kon-Hter-nH'shun. n. terror. 
n?~}P*Uon, kon-Htlp-a shun. n. c<wtlven<*ss. 
^nstituency. kon-Btlt'Q-en-sl. n. a Issiy of voters. 
? nt :*° n "tit'd-ent. n. a voter; (vlj . an ele- 
kon'etit-Qt. to esUblish. Iment. 

constitution, kon-stlt-O'shun. n. the governmental 
r Gian's physical state, 

cons rain kon-Btrftn', e. to compel, 
constraint, kon-Htr&nt', n. oon fine meat; comput¬ 
'don. 

kon-strlkt', r. to contnwt or bind cloac. 

k °n-8trik'Hhun. * contraction. 
k <m«trukt'. r. to build. 

constructive, kon-ntrukt'lv. <ulj. capable of con- 
etructing. 

construe, kon-ntroo'. v. to Interpret; to explain, 
insubstantial, kon-flub-sUn'shal. (vU. of the same 
e * ldoctrine of the sul^buitlal presence, 
insubetantiatlon, kon-Hub-Ktan-Hhl-d'hhuii. n. the 
^ kon eul, n. a government representative 

abroad. 

kon'sQl-ftt, n. office of consul, 
izuultation, kon-Bult-A'shun. n. an Interview be¬ 
tween a professional man and his client or 

fit£ Uent * 

kon-BQm\ v. to destroy; to bum up. 
-onsummau, kon-Bum'ftt. r. to perfect, 
consumption, kon-mun'Nhun. n. the act of cormura- 
* pulmonary disease, 
kon'takt, n. touch, 
gmtaglon, kon-U'Jun. n. Infection. 

^ontogtons, kr/n-U'Jus. <ul). capable of Infcctlrjn. 
^onlaminaU, kon-tam'-in-At. r. to pollute, 
kon-tern'. v. to despite. 

^o o tam p late, kon'tem-plAt. r. Uj reflect. Uj study. 


Contemporaneous, kon-tem-po-ra'ne-us, adj. exist¬ 
ing at the same time. 

Contemporary, kon-tem'po-rt-ri. n. one who exists 
at the same time; a co-existing publication. 
Contempt, kon-tempt'. n. scorn. 

Contemptible, kon-tempt'lb!. adj. despicable. 
Contend, kon-tend', r. to struggle; to opiK>se. 
Content, kon-tent'. &ij. satLstle<l. pleased; n. sntis- 
Contentlon, kon-ten'shun, n. strife. Ifactlou. 

Contentious, kon-ten'shu*. adj. uuanvlsome. 
Contentment, kon-tent'ment. n. s;itl<fiu*tic>n. 
Contents, kon-tent^'. n. things containe<l; index. 
Conterminous, kon-ter'min-us, adj. co extensive. 
Contest, kon-test', r. to <lispuie. 

Contest, kon'test. n. conflict. 

Context, kon'tekst. n. connecting pa.««Ag«3. 
Contexture, kon-tekst dr. n. the structure of % 
Contiguity, kon-tl gd it-I. adj. nearness. [thing. 
Continence, kon tin-ens. n. self-restraint. 
Continent, kon'tin-ent. »i. mainland; f a large 
division of the earth's surface. Il»ening. 

Contingency, kon-tln Jen-sl. n. an accidental hap- 
Contingent. kon-tln jent. adj. deinriident upon 
something happening; n. a band or company. 
Continual, kon tln'd-al. adj. un<'caslng. 
Continuation, kon-tin-u-a'shun. n. unbroken 
succession. 

Continue, kon-tln'd. r. to remain: to persist. 
Continuity. kon-tln-Q'lt-l, n condition of Ix lng con- 
Contort, kon-tort', v. to distort. (tinuous. 

Contour, kon'toor. n. an outline. 

Contra, kon'tra, o//r. against. [hiblte<l gcxxls. 
Contraband, kon'tm-band. adj. illegal: w. i»rt>- 
Contrabandlst. kon'trn-band-Lst. n a smuggler. 
Contrabass, kon'trad>&*. n. the double bass vh>|. 
Contract, kon-trakt'. c. to draw together; to bnr- 
Contract, kon'trakt. «. an agreement. Igaiit. 

Contraction, kon-trak ehun. »i. the a<*t of con¬ 
tracting. 

Contractor, kon-tnikt'or. n. one who contracts. 
Contradict, kon-tra-dlkt'. c. to assert to the con¬ 
tra ry. (consistent. 

Contradictory. kon-trn-<likt'or-I. adj. contrary; in- 
Contradlstlnctlon, kon-tra-dis-tink'shun. n. dis¬ 
tinctly contrasted. 

Contralto, kon-tral to. n. the alto voice. 

Contraries, kon'tra-rlz. n. things opposed. 

Contrary, kon tra-rl. adj. opposite; at variance. 
Contrast, kon-trast', r. btanding or putting In 
opposition. 

Contravene, kon-tm-vtn'. r. to oppt^e. 
Contravention, kou-tra-ven'shun. u. oi>i>os|tion. 
Contretemps, kon-tr- tang', n. an ln«>piH>rtune 
Incident. I literary coii»|hh 1 i Ion. 

Contribute, kon-trlb'dt. v. to give; to supply a 
Contributory, kon-trib'O-to-rl. a*lj. helping. 

Contrite. kon'trU. adj . i»cnltent. 

Contrition, kon-trlsh'un. n. grief; remoree 
Contrivance, kon-trl vans. n. a thing contrived. 
Contrive, kon-frlv'. v. P> projec t; Pi invent. 
Control, kon-f rdr. r. P> command; to direct. 
Controller, kon trfd'er. »i. a checker of accounts 
Controversialist, kon-tni-ver bhal 1st. n. one who 
Indulges In controversy. 

Controversy, kon'tro-ver-M. n. written dlKcnsnion. 
Controvert, kon-tro-vert'. v. P> refute; to deny. 
Contumacy. kon'tO ina-Hl. n. res|KfiiN< > e to nutlior- 
Contumelious, kon-td-infI I-um. adj. insolent. Illy. 
Contumely, kon'td-nicl-1, n. Indolence ; reproach. 
Contusion, kon-td zhun. n. a bruise. 

Conundrum, ko-nnn'drum. n. a riddle. 
Convalescence, kon-val cs'criH, »*. recovery or 
health. 

Convalescent, kon-val-es'ent. n. one recovering. 
Convection, kon-vek'Mhun. n. traiLsml^lun of elec¬ 
tricity or heat by currents. . (assemble. 
Convene. kon-vCn'. r. P> Mimmou together; to 
Convenient, kon-vfc'nl-ent. a/lj. Miiltatile, near. 
Convent, kon'vent. n. a nunnery, or monastery. 
Conventicle, kon-vent'lkl. n. place of wondilp. 
Convention, kon-ven nhun. *». common usage; an 

ferftablirthod by usage. 
Conventionalism, kon-ven'Bhun-al-Izni. »i. what in 
Conventual, kon-vcnt'O-al. adj. pcruinlng to a cou- 

Converge. kon-verj'. r. t/> tend to one point. 
Conversant, kon-ven*'ant. adj. familiar with. 
Conversation, kon-vern ti dmii, n. familiar talk. 
Conversaxlone, kon-ver-fiat-Bl-6'ne, n. a meeting 
for dlhcmwlon. Ilntercmiree with. 

Converse, kou-vere'. c. to talk with; to huve 
Conversely, kon-vc-re II, adr. In reveree onltr. 
Conversion, kon-ver'shun, n. change of view. 
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Convert, kon-verfc'. v. to alter from one opinion to 
another; to apply. 

Convertible, kon-vert'ibl. adj. that fbay be con¬ 
verted. [ness. 

Convex, kon'veks. adj. inclining to external round- 
Convey, kon-vn'. r. to carry; to transmit; to steal. 
Conveyance, kou-v&'ens, n. any vehicle; deed 
transferring property. 

Conveyancer, kon-va'ens-er. one who drawB up 
deeds relating to property. 

Convict, kon-vikt'. v. to prove or declare guilty. 
Convict, kon'vikt, n. a prisoner condemned for 
crime. [of being convinced. 

Conviction, kon-vik'ahun. n. proof of guilt; state 
Conviuce, kon-vins', r. to satisfy. 

Convivial, kon-viv'I-al. adj . joviaL 
Convocation, kon-vo-k&'ahun. n. act of convoking; 
a synod. 

Convoke, kon-vfik 7 , v. to summon together. 
Convolvulus, kon-vol'vQ-lus, n. bindweed. 

Convoy, kon'vol. v. to accompany for protection. 
Convulse, kon-v ills'. v. to agitate. 

Cony, kO'ni, n. a rabbit. 

Coo. koo. v. sound made by doves. 

Cook, kook, r. to prepare food; n. one who cooks. 
Cookery, kook'er-i. n. the science of cooking. 

Cool, kool. adj. slightly cold; calm; v. to make cool. 
Coolie, kool'I. n. an Orieutal labourer. 

Coop, koop. n. a tub or box; v. to confine. 
Cooperage, koop'er-ij. n. a cooper's workshop. 
Co-operate, ko-op'er-iit. r. to work with. 
Co-operative, ko-op'er-at-iv. adj. working together. 
Co-optation, ko-opt-&'shun. n. the act of election 
into an association by its own members. 
Co-ordinate, ko-awr'din-&t. adj. ranking the same. 
Co-ordinates, ko-awr'din-ilt*. n. similar elements. 
Coot, koot. n. a water-fowl. 

Copal, kO'pal, n. a resinous substance. 
Co-partnership, n. sharing of employers ami 
employees. [match. 

Cope, kop, n. a covering; v. to engage with; to 
Coping, kO'plng. n. the top coureo of a wall. 
Copious, k(VpI-us, adj. abundant. 

Copper, kop'er, n. a red-brown metal; a copper 
Copperas, kop'er-as. 11 . sulphate of iron. [vessel. 

Coppice, kop'is. n. a copse. 

Coprolito, kop'm-llt, n. fossilised excrement. 

Copse, kops, n. a small wood. 

Copt, kopt, n. a descendant of the ancient Egypt- 
Copula. kop'u-la. n. that which connect*. [Ians. 

Copulate, kop'Q-lat, t\ to unite usually. 

Copy, kop i, n. an imitation. 

Copyhold, kop'l-hold. a. kind held of a manor. 
Copyist, n. one who copies. 

Copyright, kop l-rlt, 71 . right in an original pro- 
Coauette, ki>ket'. n. a tilrt. IducUon. 

Cor, kor, a. a Jew ish measure. 

Coracle, kor'i-kl, n. a small row-boat. 

Coral, kor al. n. a substance found in the sea. 
Corbel, kor'bel. n. a projection from a wall. 
Cordage, kord'dj, fi. a ship's rigging. 

Cordial, kor'dl-al, n. a beverage; adj. hearty. 
Cordon, kur'don. n. a badge; a guarding line of 
soldiers. 

Corduroy, kor'du-mi. n. a kind of fustian. 
Cordwainer, kord'wa-ner, n. a shoemaker; a 
worker in coni wain. 

Core, kor. n. the heart; the Inner part. 
Co-respondent, ko-res-pon dent, n. a co-defendant 
In a divorce suit. 

Cork, kork, n. a tree or its bark; a bottle stopper. 
Cormorant, kor'mo-rant. n. a w'ebfooted sea-bird. 
Corn. korn. n. gram. 

Cornea, kor'nO-a. 71 . the front membrane of the eye. 
Cornelian, kiSr-ne'il-an. n. a chalcedonlc, precious 
Comer, kom'er, n. an angle. [stone. 

Cornet, koriiet. ti. a brass instrument 
Cornetcy, kor'net-si, n. a comet rank. 

Cornice, korn'is, n. moulding ckwe to ceiling. 
Cornucopia, kom-Q-kO'pi-a. ti. horn uf plenty. 
Comute, kom-fit', r. to make a cuckold of. 
Corolla, kor-ola. n. the Inner whorl of a tlower. 
Corollary, kor-ol'ar-1. n. an inference from facte. 
Corona, kor-O'na. n. the projecting part of a 
comice; the moon’s halo. 

Coronach, kor'o-nah. n. funeral dirge. 

Coronation, kur-o-nA'ahuu. n. the crowning of a 
monarch. 

Coroner, kor'o-ner. n. one who preside at inquests. 
Coronet, kor'o-net. n. a small crow n worn by nobles. 
Corporal, kcr'po-ral. n. a petty officer; adj. relating 
to the body. Iporation. 

corporate, kor'po-rat, adj. pertaining to a cor- 
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Corporation, kor-po-r&'ahun. n. a corporate body. 
Corporeal, kor-p5'r6-al. adj. material. 

Corps, kdr. n. a body of soldiers. 

Corpse, korps. n. a dead body.. 

Corpulence, kor'pfl-lens. ti. fatness; obesity. 
Corpuscle, kor-pus'l. n. a minute particle. 
Corpuscular, kor-pua'ku-lar, adj. relating to cor¬ 
puscles. 

Corral, kor-ftl'. v . to surround: w. cattle enclosure. 
Correct, kor-ekt'. v. to make accurate; n. right 
Correlate, kor'e-l&t, v. to be mutually akin. 
Correspond, kor-es-pond', e. to agree with; to ex¬ 
change lettere. [written letters. 

Correspondence, kor-es-pond'ens, n. suitability; 
Correspondent, kor-res-pond'ent, adj. agreeing 
with; n. one who writes lettere. 

Corridor, kor'I-dOr. n. a passage-way. 

Corrigenda, kor-I-jcnd'ft, n. corrections. 
Corroborate, kor-ob'6-rftt, r. to confirm. 

Corrode, ko-rfid'. r. to nxst: to eat away. 
Corrosive, kor-6'eiv, adj. having the quality of 
corrosion. 

Corrugate, kor'Q-gat, v. to draw Into folds. 
Corrupt, kor-upt\ c. to defile, to bribe; adj. 

debased. [tion, perishable. 

Corruptible, kor-upt/ibl, adj. capable of corrup- 
Corruption, kor-up'sbun. n. impurity. 

Corsage, kor'sij, n. bodice. 

Corsair, kor'sur, n. a pirate. 

Corselet, kore'let, n. a cuirass. 

Corset, kore'et, n. stays. 

Cortege, kor-tiizh\ n. a procession. 

Cortes, kor'tSz. n. Spanish parliament. 

Coruscate, kor'us-kdt, v. to flash. 

Corvette, kor-vet', tt. a small war vessel. 

Cosmetic, koz-met'lk, n. a preparation for the com- 
Cosmic, koz'mik, adj. of the universe. [plexion. 
Cosmogony, koz-mog'-o-nl, n. the theory of origin. 
Cosmography, koz-mog'raf-1, n. science of the 
earth’s constitution. [world as a whole. 

Cosmology, koz-moro-JI. «. the science of the 
Cosmopolitan, koz-mo-pol'lt-an. n. one who is at 
home auywhere. 

Cosmos, koz'mos. n. the physical world. 

Costal, kost'al, adj. pertaining to the ribs. 
Costermonger, koat'er-mung-gcr. n. on Itinerant 
vendor of eatables. 

Costivo, kcwt'iv, adj. constipated. 

Costume, kost'um. n. dress. 

Cosy, kd'zl. adj. snug; n. a teapot cover. 

Cot, kot. n. a small cottage; a child’s crib. 

Coterie, kuter-l. n. a group of persons with similar 
Cotillion, ko-til'yun, n. a kind of dance. Inlm5. 
Cotton, kot'un. n. the produce of the cotton plant; 
cloth made therefrom. 

Couch, kowch, n. a seat; a bed; v. to stoop down; 
to hide. 

Cough, kof. n. noise made by throwing off phlegm. 
Couleur-de-roso, kooI'er-de-rOz, adj. rosy. 

Council, kown'sil, n. a delil>enitlve assembly. 
Councillor, kowu'sil-er. n. a member of a council. 
Counsel, kown'sel. n. advice; an advocate. 
Counsellor, kown'sel-or. n. one who counsels. 
Count, kownt, r. to number; n. esteem; a foreign 
tide. 

Countenance, kown'ten-ans, n. the face; v. to 
favour. 

Counter, kown'ter. adr. against; n. a shop table. 
Counteract, kown-ter-akt', r. to go against. 
Counterbalance, kown-ter-baTans, r. to welRn 
against. (thing false. 

Counterfeit, kown'ter-f3t. v. to imitate: n. some- 
Countormand, kown'tcr-m&nd. r. to revoke. 
Countermarch, kown'ter-m.lrch. r. to mark lmck. 
Countermark. kown'ter-uiArk, n. a mark of owner¬ 
ship put on goods. [motion. 

Countermotion, kown'ter-mtVshun. n. an opponn# 
Counterpane, kown'ter-pdn. n. a bed covering. 
Counterpart, kowifter-pflrt, n. a part that corre¬ 
sponds to another. [ a 

Counterplot, kown'ter-plot, r. to plot to tlnvnrt 
Counterpoint, kown'ter-point, n. the art of com¬ 
bining melodies. 

Counterpoise, kown'ter-polz, v. to weigh against. 
Counterscarp, kown'ter-acArp. n. the opposite slue 
of a ditch to that occupied by the besieged. 
Countersign, kown'ter-ein. n. an authorising maiK. 
Counterstroke, kown'ter-struk, n. a return stroke. 
Countervail, kowm-ter-vll'. v. to avail against. 
Countess, kown'tess. 71 . wife or widow of an carl or 
Countless, kownt'les. a<ij. Innumerable. [count. 
Country, kun'tri. ti.'a kingdom; any land; a rural 
County, kown t!. n. a shire. [region. 
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Couple, kup'l, n. a pair; v. to join. 

Couplet, kup'let, n. two lines of rhyme. 

Coupling, kup'ling, n. a connection. 

Coupon, koo'pong, n. a certificate to be cut off. 
Courage, kur &J, n. bravery. 

Courier, koo'ri-er, n. a messenger. 

Course, kOre, ti. progress; career; race-grQund; r. 
to run; to hunt. 

Coursing, kOrs'ing, n. hunting over a course. 

Court, k6rt, n. an enclosed space; a hall of justice; 

the surroundings of a sovereign; r. to solicit. 
Courteous, kurt'S-us. adj . polite. 

Courtesan, kur'16-zan. n. a lewd woujan. 

Courtesy, kur'tl-si. n. civility. 

Courtier, kurt'l-er. n. a frequenter of court. 
Courtly, kfirt'll. <ulj. elegant. 

Court-martial, kort'mar-sha!. n. a court of officers. 
Courtship, kftrt'ship. n. the act of wooing. 

Cousin, kuz'n. n. the son or daughter of an uncle or 
Cove, k6v, n. a small inlet. I aunt. 

Covenant, kuv'fco-ant. n. a mutual agreement. 
Cover, kuv'er. r. to sprend over; to conceal; n. a 
wrapping; a lid; a retreat of game. 

Coverlet, kuv'er-let, n. a bed covering. 

Covert, kQv'ert, adj. secret; concealed. 

Coverture, kQv'ert-Gr, n. shelter; the condition of 
being a married woman. 

Covet, kQv'et. r. to desire. 

Covetousness, kiiv'et-us-neKs, n. eager desire. 
Covey, kftv'l, n. a brood of game. 

Coward, kow^ard. n. one lacking in courage. 

Cower, kow'er. v. to shrink down; to crouch. 

Cowl, kowl a. a monk's hood. 

Coxcomb, kok* kom. n. a fup. 

Coy, kol, a<Jj. shy. 

Cozen, kuz'en. v. to cheat. 

Cozenage. ktlz'en-AJ. n. fraud in bartering. 
Crabbed, krab'd, <vli. Ill-natured, harsh. 

Crack, krak. r. to split ; to emit a sharp sound; ti. a 

cleavage. 

Crack-brained, krak'brftnd. adj. crazy. 

Cracker, krak'er, t». a tlrework; a biscuit. 

krA'dl, n. a small lx*d for infants; a frame. 
Cralt, kraft. 71. cunning; trade, 
craftsman, krafts man. n. one engaged in a craft. 
Crafty, kraft'l. adj. deceitful; with skill. 

Crag, krag. n. a high rock. 

Cram, krani, v. to croud ; to stuff, 
cramp, kramp. n. a spasm, v. to hinder; to con¬ 
fine. 

Cran, kran. n. a Scotch measure for herrings. 
Cranberry, kran'ber-l, n, an tvergreeu berry- 
bearing shrub. 

Crane, krtn, n. a kind of bird; an apparatus for 
lifting heavy weights. 

cranial, kr&nl-al. a*lj. pertaining to the skull, 
oraniology. kr&ti-l-oro-ji. 11. the study of skulls. 
Cran um, krt nl-urn. n. the skull, 
crank, krangk. ti. a crook or heud; a whim, 
granny, kran'l, n. a chink; a Unsure. 

Crape, krAp, 71. a kind id black cloth used for 
inouniing wear, 
crash, knudi. r. to dash Into. 

krns, adj. coarse. 

CraU>, kr&t, n. a wicker case. 

JPw, krft'ter. n. the mouth of a volcano, 
cravat, kra-vat', 11. a Lind of neckcloth, 
crave, krftv, r. to ask for; to beg; to seek, 
j^jven, kr&'ven, n. a coward, adj. cowaidly. 
kraw. n. the crop of fowls, 
krawl, v. to creep. 

J^ayon, kriTon. n. a chalk pen* II for drawing. 
Craze, krAz. n. a passion; r. to confuse; to impair 
kr&'zl-neHs. n. billimxv*. [mentally. 

?}*y* krAz'f, oitj. deranged. 

? cam . krf:in, n. oily substance formed ou milk. 
n * ,l,Brk made by folding, 
v. to originate. 

JjeaUon, kribAVbun. n. formation. 

Creator, krt-A'tor, n. one who creates; the 

/Viit remc I* c 'lng. 

ort^he, krAdi. n. a public nur^ry. 

wedence, krC- dens. a. belief. 

wwentialj, kreden'shaK n. letter# of personal 

i* tatlmony. 

JJWlbla. kred'lbl, adj. to lie believed, 
credjtf kred'lt, n . esteem, trust, 
gullible, kred'lba'bl, adj. trustworthy, 
creditor, kred'lt-or. n. one to whom money is due. 
J^Wullty, kred-G'llt-1. a. easiness of belief, 
rv^u n - exposition of belief. 

kxAk, n. a small Inlet or bay. 
creeper, krA'per. n. a climbing plant. 


Cremation, krA-ma'shun. n. the burning *A the 
Crenated, kribnAted. adj. scolloped. I dead. 

Crenelated. kren-el-A ted. adj. indented, battle- 
mented. 

Creole, kre 61. n. a person of European descent bom 
in South America or the West Indies. 

Creosote, kre'o-sot. n. oil obtained from tar. 
Crepuscular, krep-usk'u-lar. adj. relating to twi¬ 
light. 

Crescent, kres'ent. adj. shaped like the new moon 
Cress, kres. n. a plant used as a salad. 

CTesset. kres'et. n. an iron vessel for holding tire. 
Crest, krest. n. the summit; a cock's comb; the 
surmounting symbol of a coat of arms. 
Crestfallen, krest fawl-cn. adj. dUienrtened. 
Cretaceous, kretashus. adj. chalk-like. 

Cretinism, krCtin-lzin. ti. mental and physical 
Inferiority. 

Cretonne, kre-ttfn', n. a figured cotton fabric used 
for furniture coverings, etc. 

Crevasse, kre-vas'. n. a crack or opening in a 
Crevice, krev'is, u. a crack. (glacier. 

Crewel, kroo'el. n. a kind of woollen yarn. 

Crib, krib. n. a child's bed; r. to shut in; to Meal. 
Crick, krik. ?i. a spasm. 

Cricket, krik et. ti. a kind of grasshopper: a game. 
Crier, kri'er. n. a court officer; a bellman. 

Crime, krlni. 11. offence against the law. 

Criminal, krim'in-al. 71. one guilty of crime; adj. 

pertaining to crime. 

Criminality, krim-iii-al it-l, n. guilt. 

Crimp, krimp. r. to plant: n. a decor. 

Crlraple, krimp I. r. to curl. 

Crimson, krim zn. n. a deep retl colour. 

Cringe, krini. v. to bend fawniugiy. 

Crinkle, kringk l. r. to wrinkle. 

Cripple, krip I. ti. one who is laiue. 

Crisis, kri sis. n. a critical time. 

Crisp, krisp, brittle, brisk. 

Criterion, krl-tC'rl-on. n. a standard of Juiging. 
Critical, krlt Ik-al, adj. <lls<*riininatliig. 

Criticise. krit'l-Hiz. r. to pass jinlgmcut on. 
Criticism, krit l-sism. n. the act of criticising. 
Critique, krit-ek', n. a printed criticism. 

Croak, kr6k. v. in grumble; w. the cry of a fp»g. 
Crochet, kro'shA. n. a kind of fancy work. 
Crocodile, krok o-dll. ti. a large reptile. 

Crocus, kr6 kus. ti. a plant. 

Crone, kron, u. an old woman. 

Crony, kroHI, n. a familiar friend. 

Crook, krook. ti. a curve; a ttaff. 

Croon, kroon, v. to hum. 

Cross, kr«w, ri. a glhln-t; the instrument on which 
Christ was crucified; emblem of the ChiUtian 
religion. 

Crotchety. krocIi'C-tl. adj. whimsical, faddy. 
Croton-oil, kro'tou-oil. »i. a purgative oil. 

Croup, kr<»op. ti. a throat dtseaso. 

Croupier, kroo'pl-cr. ti. an iuhsI.hUiuI * hflirrnan. . 
Crow, kro, n. a bird; the cry of the cock. v. to 
Crowbar, knVb;\r, ti. an Iron lever. IIkkinU 

Crowd, krowd, ti. a collection of people; a mob. 
Crown, krovni, u. a regal bend adornmetil; the top 
Crucial, kroo shl-ftl, adj. te^tful. (of anything. 
Crucible, kroo'idhl, »i. a tneltlng-t>ot. 

Crucifix. kro*/sMlks, ti. ucro^; the sacred emblem 
of the Cr<»ss. 

Cniciflxion, kn»-sl-ffk'shun. u. death on the ( rows. 
Cruciform, krooHi-form, adj. in the form of a 
cross. 

Crucify, kroo'si fl. t». to put to death by nailing ton. 
Crude, krood, adj. rough, raw. I cross. 

Crudity, kruod'lM. n. untlriUhcd. ru*ic. 

Cruel, krrsi'el, adj. hard hearted, stern. Inhuman. 
Cruelty, kroo'el-tl. ti. harshness; brutality. 

Cruet, kroo'ct, n. stand for condi 11 icnts. 

Cruise, knioz. v. to sail nlsmt. 

Crumb, krumh. n. a fragment. 

Crumble, kruinh'l. r. t*> break in small pieces. 
Crumpet, kruinp ct. >i. a kind of muMIti. 

Crumple, krump I. v. to crease or wrinkle. 

Crunch, krundi. v. to crush with the teeth. 

Crupper, krup er. ti. the leather that parses under ft 
horse's tall. ' 

Crusade. kro«* Ha*r. n. a military e^iH'dltlon to the 
Holy Land; any daring combined under¬ 
taking. , , (crusade. 

Crusader. kroo-sA'der. n. one taking part in a 
Cruse, kns/z. n. an earthen in>t. 

Crush, krush. v. to break by pressure; to min. 
Crust, krust. n. ouU r eoverlug. 

Crustaceous, krus-tA ehua. adj. relating to 8h«!!- 
Cruity, krust'l, adj. with a crust; auriy. Ulsli^ 
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Cratch, kruch. n. & support for one who Is lame. 
Crux, kruks, n. a cross; a difficulty. 

Crypt, kript n. an underground chapel. 
Cryptogamy, kript-og'ft-inl. ru the science of 
flowerless plants. 

Cryptography, kript-og'raM. n. secret writing. 
Crystal, krist'al. adj . transparent; glassy. 
Crystalline, krist'al-ln, adj . clear, transparent. 
Crystallise, krist'al-lz, v. to form into crystals. 
Crystallography, krist-al-og'-raM, n. the science of 
Cube, kQb. n. a solid square. [crystals. 

Cubic, kQ'bik. adj . relating to a cube. 

Cubiform, kO'bl-fonn. adj. in cube shape. 

Cubit, kfl'blt, n. an ancient measure. 

Cuckold, kuk'old. n. a man deceived by bis wife. 
Cuckoo, k&Ok'oo, n. a well-known bird. 

Cucumber, kfl'kum'ber, n. an oblong green fruit. 
Cud, kud. n. food that Is re-chewed by ruminants. 
Cuddy, kud'I. ti. a ship's cabin. 

Cudgel, kuj'el. n. a staff. 

Cue, kQ. n. a hint; the tall; a rod used in billiards. 
Cuff, kuf. n. a blow ; wrist covering; v. to strike. 
Cuirass, kwc-ras'. n. a breast covering. 

Cuirassier, kwe'raa-€r\ ti. a soldier armed with a 
cuirass. 

Cuisine, kwe-zCn\ n. cooking department. 
Cul-de-sac, kul-de-sak', n. a blind alley. 

Culinary, kfl'lin-ar-!. adj . relating to cooking. 

Cull, kul. r. to select. 

Cullender, kul'en-der. n. a strainer. 

Culm, kulin. n. stalk of com or grass. 

Culminate, kul'mln-at. v. to get to the extreme 
Culpable, kurpA-bl. adj. guilty. [point. 

Culprit, kul'prit. n. one to blame, or accused. 

Cult, kult. n. system. 

Cultivate, kul'tl-vftt, v. to till. 

Culture, kul'tQr, n. refinement; learning. 

Culvert, kul'vert. n. a covered water channel. 
Cumbersome, kum'ber-sum. adj . burdensome. 
Cumbrous, kum'brus. adj . heavy. 

Cumin, kum'in, n. an umbelliferous plant 
Cumulate, kQ'md-l&t. c. to heap together. 
Cumulative, kQm'Q-lA-tlv. adj. regularly increas- 
Cumulus, kiYmQ-lus. n. a kind of cloud. (Ing. 
Cuneiform, kQ-nfc'i-fonn, adj. in the style of the 
ancient Babylonian writing characters. 
Cunlform. ku'nl-form, adj. wedge-shaiKKl. 
Cunning, kun'lng, adj. sly. crafty; n. skill. 
Cupboard, kub'enl, n. a storing-place for usable 
and eatable things. 

Cupid, kd'pld. n. the god of love. 

Cupidity, kiVpid'it-i, n. greed. 

Cupola, kd'po-la, n. a spherical vault, or concave 
ceiling. 

Cur, kur, n. a common dog; a bearish fellow. 
Curable, kdr'abl, adj . heatable. 

Curacoa, koo-rA-sO'a, n. a liqueur. 

Curacy, kiYra-sI, n. the benefice of a curate. 
Curato, kiYrdt, n. an under clergyman. 

Curative, ku'ra-tiv, adj. tending to cure. 

Curator, ku-rA'tor, n. a care-taker. 

Curb, kurb, r. to check. 

Curbstone, kerb'stone. n. a stone placed on the edge 
of a street footway. 

Cure, kQr. n. a remedy; v. to restore to health. 
Curlow, kur'fQ. n. an evening bell. 

Curiosity, kd-ri-oo'it-I. n. Inquisitiveness. 

Curioso, kO-rl-O'so, n. a curio collector. 

Curious, kOr'il-us. adj. strange; rare; inquisitive. 
Curl, kurl. r. to twist; n. a ringlet. 

Curlew, kur'IQ, n. a wading bird. 

Curmudgeon, kur-mud'jen. r». an IU-dlspo6ed pcr- 
Currant, kur ant, n. a kind of fruit. [son. 

Currency, kur'en-si. n. the coinage. 

Current, kur'cnt. adj. running; n. a Htream. 
Curricle, kur'ikl. n. a two-wheeled vehicle. 
Curriculum, kur-fk'iYIum. n. a course of study. 
Currier, kur'l-cr. n. one who curries leather. 

Curry, kur'l, v. to dress leather; n. a peppery 
sauce. (invoked evil. 

Curse, kurs. v. to denounce; to execrate; n. the 
Cursed, kurs'ed. adj. despicable, hateful. 

Cursive, kurs iv. adj. flowing (of writing]. 

Cursory, kura'6-rl, adj. superUclal. 

Curt, kurt, adj. short. 

Curtail, kur-tAl', v. to shorten. 

Curtain, kur'tin. n. enclosing drapery; a screen. 
Curvature, kurv'A-tOr, n. a bending. 

Curvet, kur-vet', n. a curving leaping movement of 
a horae. (lines. 

Curvilinear, ktir-vlMu'C-ar, adj. bounded by curved 
Cushion, koonh'un. n. a pillow or stuffed seat. 
Cusp, kusp. n. a point. 


Custard, kust'ard, n. a baked compound of milk 
Custodian, kust-5'dl-an. ii. a guardian, (and eggs. 
Custody, kufl'to-di, n. a keeping in charge; Im- 
Custom, kus'tom, n. use; habit. [prisonment 
Customary, kust'om-ar-i, adj. according* to usage. 
Customer, kust'om-er, n. a purchaser. 
Custom-house, kust'om-hows. n. & building where 
customs are collected. 

Customs, kust'oms. n. duties on exports or Imports. 
Cutaneous, kQ-tA'ne-us. adj. pertaining to the skin. 
Cuticle, kQ'tik-1, n. the outer skin. 

Cutlass, Initios, n. a broadsword. 

Cutler, kutler, n. one who deals in cutlery. 
Cutlery, kutler-l, ru articles made by cutlers. 
Cutter, kut'er, n. a small ship. 

Cycle, arid. n. a circle; a round of time; a bicycle. 
Cycloid, si'klold. n. a figure like a circle. 

Cyclone, sTkldn, n. a rotary storm. 

Cyclopaedia, sl-kl&-p€'dl-a, n. a work of general in- 
Cyclopean, sl-kl&'pl-an, adj. gigantic, (formation. 
Cyclops, sl'klops, n. a fabled race of one-eyed 
giants. 

Cygnet, sig'net, n. a young swan. [diameter. 
Cylinder, sil'ln-der, n. a circular body of equal 
Cylindrical, sil-in'drik-al, adj. in cylinder form. 
Cymbal, sim'bal. n. a clashing musical instrument. 
Cynic, fiin'Ik, n. a morose sneerer. 

Cynical, sln'jk-aJ, adj. surly, satirical. 

Cynicism, sin'is-inn. n. heartlessness. 

Cynosure, sin'o-shoor, n. that which arrests 
Cypress, si'pres, n. an evergreen. [attention. 
Cyst, sist n. a bag of morbid matter in a n i m al 
bodies. 

Cytherean. slfA-er-fi'an. adj. relating to Venus. 
Czardas, zdr'das, n. a Hungarian dance. 

Czech, tshek, n. a branch of the Slav family, 

D 

Dab, dab, v. to strike lightly; to pat 

Dabble, dab'l, r. to play in water; to meddle with. 

Dace, dAs. ru a small river fish. 

Dactyl, dak'tii, ru in poetry, a foot of three 
syllables. 

Dado, d&'do, n. the lower section of a wall-space; 
body of a pedestal. 

Daffodil, daTo-dil, n. a yellow flower of the Illy 
Dan, d4ft, adj. crazy. lorder. 

Dagger, dag'er, tt. & short sword. 

Daguerrotype, da-gero-tlp. n. an old form or 
photograph. 

Dahlia, dAII-A, n. a flowering garden plant 
Dainty, d&n'tl. adj. delicate; pleasing. 

Dais, d&'is, ti. the raised part of a floor. 

Dale, d&l, n. a valley. 

Dalesman, ddlz'man. n. a dale dweller. 

Dalliance, dal'I-ans, n. trifling. 

Dally, dal'I, r. to lose time. 

Dam, n. confined water; mother [of animals]. 
Damage, dam'ftj. n. Injury. 

Damask, datn'ask. n. a figured fabric. 

Damaskeen, dain'as-kSn. v. to decorate inctaL 
Dame, dim, n. matron ; lady. 

Damn, dam, c. to coudeinn. 

Damper, dam'per, n. an apparatus for regulating 
currents; a check. 

Damsel, dam'sel, n. a young woman. 

Damson, dam'son, n, a kind of plum. 

Dandelion, dan'de-ll-ozu n. a common yellow 
Dandle, dan'dl, e. to fondle, or toes up. [flower. 
Dandruff,, dan'druf, n. scurf on the hair. 

Dandy, dan'dl. n. a fop. 

Dangerous, dAn'Jer-us. adj. uasafe. 

Dangle, dang'l r. to suspend slackly; to hang 
around. 

Dangler, dangler, n. one who follows. 

Dank, dangk, adj. damp. 

Dapper, dap'er, adj. quick. handy, neat 
Dapple, dap'l. adj. spotted. 

Dare, dir. c. to be venturous, bold. 

Darksome, dirk'sum, adj. gloomy. 

Darling, d&r'ling, n. a loved one. 

Dam, dim. r. to mend with threads. 

Darnel dar'uel, n. a kind of grass. 

Dart, dArt, n. a short lance; r. to thrust; to rush. 
Darwinism, dftr'win-izm, n. the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. 

Dash, r. to throw hastily; n. a blow: a flourish; a 
slight infusion; a punctuation mark [—]• 
Dastard, das'terd, ru a coward. 

Data, dA'ta, ru a collection of facts. [the day. 
Date, dAt, n. a fruit; a precise period; v . to write 
Daub, dawb, v. to smear. 
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dawb'I. adj. sticky, smeary. 

Daughter, daw'ter, n. a female child. 

Daunt, dawnt. v. to frighten. 

Dauntless, dawnt'lesa. adj. fearless. 

DavMiport, dA Yen-port. a standing writing desk. 
Davit, da'vit, d. tbe projecting bar of a ship. 

Davy Jones, da'vl-J6us', n. in sailor lingo, the 
« ®P|rit of the deep. 

Dawdle, daw*dl, v. to trifle; to waste time. 

Dawk, dawk. n. Indian poet. 

Dawn, n. the light of daybreak: r. to loom in view. 
rx? 7 L n * Period of daylight; 24 hours. 
Daybreak, dA'br&k. n. dawn. 

Daysman, dAz'man, n. one who appoints a day. 
Daze dAz, v. to astound. 

Dazzle, daY). r. to confuse by light or brilliance. 
rwJS 011 * dfc'kon. n. a church or chapel officer. 

cn# v ‘ to ,m P aJr * (space In a ship, 
^eafl.freliht, ded-fr&t, n. p&ment for unoccupied 
ded'lift. n. a lift made without aid. 
Dead-lights, ded'ilghts. n. storm-shutters. 
Deaoiiness, ded'll-ness. n. condition of being 
deadly. 

D«ad-lock, ded'16k, n. a complete standstill. 
Deadly, ded'll. adj. fatal. 

D^d-reckonlng, ded'rek'on-lng. n. log-book reck- 
.• a ‘U' deprived of bearing. (oning. 

Jjcaien, def'n, v. to render deaf. 
fKi *??. 11 deTmQt. n. one deaf and dumb, 
ueai, del, n. a great quantity ; a bargain ; a kind 
n _9* w oo<l; v. to distribute. 
d€l'cr. n. a trader. 

, n - a church dignitary. 
d5n'er-i. »*. the office or house of a dean. 

n^h 1, n * 

Death, dcD». n. the end of life. 

J^aui-warrant, deiA'wor-ant. n. an order for oxo- 

r * to exclude. [cutlon. 

de-bArk', v. to land from a ship. 

de-biY, t». to degrade. 

Deoasement, de-bAs'ment. n. degradation. 

woalfl, de-b4t # , r. to argue; n. a discussion. 

n!K? U v de-bawch'. v. to pervert. 

JJ®oaueh®ry f de-bawch'er-l. n. lewdness. 

n iSut ®» de-bent'Or, n. an acknowledgment of 

de-biri-tAt. r. to weaken. [debt. 

de-birit-I, n. weakness. 

eblt, deb it, n. something due. 

• deb-oW. adj. gay; elegant. 

n!K?. uc T de-txxwh', r. to march out from. 

fJrPf 11 * d®-brt', n. rubbish; ruins. 

What 18 owlruf * 

dfit or. n. one who owes. 

dc*boo' # n. a first appearance. 

dek'Ad. n. ten years. 

£**denoe, de-kA'den*. n. decay. (Hides. 

Decahedron, dck-A-h£'dron, n. a solid figure of ten 
Docalogus, dek'a-log, n. the ten coininandmerits. 
Docameron, de-kam er-on, n. Boccaccio's hundred 
Dftcrun^ de-kainp', v. to steal away. I tales. 

Decanal, dek'an-al, adj. relating to a dean or 
^deanery. 

Decant, de-kAnt\ v. to pour off. as info a decanter. 
Decanter, dc-kan'ter, n. a vessel for holding liquor. 
Decapitate, dc-kap'lt-At. r. to behead. 

{{•cay. de-kA', v. to fall off; to wither; n. cornip- 
dc '***'* death. (rion. 

Deceit, dc-a£t', n. fraud ; artifice. 

{^cency, df'seri-Mi. n. modesty; propriety. 
U6c *nnla l , de-Beu'l-al. adj. happening every ten 

Y I; Ji pf 

^•cent, dC’ sent. adj. decorous; proper; good. 
Dbcentralliation, de&cn-traM-zA'Hhun. n. the act 
-*jf withdrawing from central government. 
Deception, de-sep'shun, n. linix*«ltlori. 
u**Dtive. de-acp'tlv, atlj. tending to deceive. 
Dfcclae, de-sld', v. to determine; to revive. 
}{^™al, dw l rnal. n. a tenth; *lj. by tens. 

dea'I-niAt, v. to kill every tenth man: to 
a tooth part. 

{{•ciDner, de-si fer. r. to make out. 

Decision, de-idzh un, n. a determination; a con- 
yCluslon. 

Declaim, de-klArn', r. to harangue. 

DaclamaUon, dek-iain-A shun. n. rhetorical speak- 

*v ln f. 

Declamatory. de-klam'A-to-rl. *1). noisily rhetori- 
DecUre, dA-klAr', r. to avow; Uj publish. . # leal, 
{{•^{•ailon, de*kltn>hun. n. a falling off. • 
"••“MblA, dA-kll'nA-bl, adj. capable of declina¬ 
tion.. 

Skiin', r. to refuse; n. a falling off. 
"•CUvttir, dc-kilYlt-1, n a downward slope. 


Decoct, de-kokt'. r. to boil. 

Decoction, de-kok'shun. n. an extract obtained by 
Decollate, de-kol'At. c. Uj Ixdiead. (boilinc. 

Decoloration, de-kul-er-A'shun. n. removal or 
absence of colour. 

Decompose, de-koin-pos', r. to separate into 
original components; to decay. 

Decompound, de-koin-pownd'. r. to compound 
again. 

Decorative, dek'o-ra-tlv. o<lj. ornamental. 
Decorous, dek o-ms. adj. pn»r»er; beomiing. 
Decorum, de-ko'nim, n. Ix'comlng Ixhaviour. 
Decoy, de-koi', r. to allure; n. the thing used to 
lure. 

Decree, de-kre'. n. a Judicial order or Judgment. 
Decrepit, de-krep'it, a<lj. broken down. 
Decrepitate. dc-krep'l-tAt, r. to crackle with heat. 
Decretal, de-kre tal. a/Ij. relating to a decree. 
Decry, de-krl , r. to discredit. 

Decumbent, de-kflm'l>ent. adj. lying down. 
Decuple, dek'fl-pl, adj. tenfold. 

Decussate, de-kus r. to cross. 

Dcdalous, ded'A lus, adj. cleverly intricate. 
Dedicate, ded'l-kAt. v. to devote to. 

Dedication, de<l-I-ka shun, fi. consecration; a 
dedicatory inscription In a IxK.k. 

Deduce, dc-dds', r. to infer. 

Deduction, de-duk'shun. ?». what is deducted. 
Deed, ded. n. exploit; document. 

Deem. dC*in. c. to suppose; Uj infer. 

Deepen, de'pen. r. to Increase in depth. 

Deer, d5Y, n. an animal. 

Deer-stalking, demtawk lng. n. deer hunting. 
Deface. dC f&H', v. to disfigure. 

Defacement, de-fAs'inent. n. the act of disfiguring. 
Defalcation, de-fal-kA'shun, n. cmbez/.lement. 
Defamation, def-A-mA slum, n. slander. 
Defamatory, dc-fam'A-to-rl. adj. slanderous. 
Defame, dfi-fAm'. v. to slander. 

Default, de-fawit', n. failure. 

Defeasance, de fez ans. n. defeat.' 

Defecation, def-t kA shun. n. purification. 

Defect, de-fekt', n. fault; omLsslon. 

Detection, de fek'shun, n. falling away; revolt. 
Defective, de-fek'tlv, adj. faulty. 

Defence, de-fens', n. protection. 

Defend, de fend', r. Uj vwUxt. 

Defendant, de-fend ant, n. a d< fender. 

Defer, dc-fcr'. r. to postpone; t<» submit to. 
Deference, def er-eits, n. respect. 

Deferential, def-er-en'shal. adj. showing respect. 
Defiance, dc fl ans. »i. Ix>ld opposition. 

Defiant, de-fl ant. adj. Imld; showing defiance. 
Deficiency, dc-flxh'eu-sl, n. imixTfectlon; short¬ 
coming; 

Deficit, def is-lt, n. that which Is wanting 
Defile, dc-fir. «. a narrow pass; v. Uj file off. 
Define, de-fln'. r. to particularise; to explain. 
Definite, dcf ln lt. adj. define^l. 

Definitely, dcf in-lt-ll. air. lUedly; finally. 
Definition, dcfdn l*h un. n. a precise explanation. 
Definitive, def-ln'lt-lv. adj. limiting. 

Deflect, de flekt'. r. Uj turn aside. 

Deflection, de-flek'nbun. n. deviation. 

Defoliation. de-fd-lf-A'shun. n. the shedding or 
Deforce, de-f&rV, c. to resist. Heaves. 

Deform, de-form', r. to disfigure. 

Deformity, de-form'lt I. »*. the condition lxlng 
Defray, de*frA', r. to pay. „ IdeformeJ. 

Deft, n. neat; dexterous. 

Defunct, do-fungkt', a^lj. dead. 

Defy, dcf-1. v. to challenge, to oppose. 
Degeneracy, de-Jeu'er-A-Hl. n. deterioration. 
Degenerate, de-Jcn'er-At. v. to become Intelior. 
Deglutition. dc-ghx>-tish'iiii. a. swallowing. 
Degrade, de-grAri', r. Uj lower. 

Degree, dc-grC'. n. rank, quality. 

Deify, dfc'lf-l. p. Uj make a g«xl of. 

Deign, dAn. p. to condexcelid. * 

Deism, dft izm. n. Ixrlief In lUxU but not religion. 
Deist, dA'ist, n. a freethinker. ^ y 

Deity, dd'lt-l, n. the Supreme Being. > 

Deject, de-Jekt', r. Uj afflict; U> cost down. 

Deleble, del t-bl. adj. cnpiiblo of Ih-'Imk 
D electable. de-Iekt'a-ld. >vl). plciiHlf.w. dellKhlful. 
Delectation. de-lek-tA'idiun. «. delUlit. 

Delegate. dt-l f-kHt. v. In depute; n. a deputy. 
Delegation. del-6-gA'«hun. n. pereorw deputed. 
Delete, de lft'. •. to Uke out: ««. 

Deleterious. dti-t-U rl-u*. adj. hurtful. 

Delt, n. Dutch rettery: Delft. 

DeUberate. de llh'er if. adj. well thought out. 
Deliberate. de-Ub'er-lt. v. to weigh carefully. . 
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Delicacy, del'I-kA-s!, n. refinement; daintiness. 
Delicate, del'I-kAt, adi. dainty; tender; nice. 
Delicious, de-lish'us. adi. highly pleasing. 

Delight, dc-llt', n. joy; pleasure; v. to please. 
Delineate, de-lin'S-at. r. to portray. 

Delineation, de-lin-fe-i'shun, n. something de¬ 
picted. 

Delinquency, de-ling'kwen-sl. n. failure in duty. 
Delinquent, de-ling'kwent, n. one who falls in duty. 
Deliquesce, del-l-kwes'. r. to render liquid. 
Deliquescence, del-l-kwea'ens. ti. liquefaction in 
Delirious, de-llr'I-us, adi. light-headed, (the air. 
Delirium, de-lir'l-um, n. insanity; excessive excite¬ 
ment. 

Deliver, de-llv'er. v. to free; to hand over. 
Deliverance, de-liv'er-ans, n. liberation. 

Delivery, de-liv'er-I. n. the act of delivering. 

Dell, del, n. a dale. 

Delphic, del'flk, adi. oracular. 

Delta, derta. n. the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet [A]; a tract of land of that form. 
Deltoid, deltoid, n. a triangular shoulder muscle. 
Delude, de-lfld\ r. to mislead. 

Deluge, del'uj. n. a flood. 

Delusion, del-Q'zhun. n. a false belief. 

Delusive, del-Q'siv. wii. tending to deceive. 
Delusory, de-hYso-rl, adi. fallacious. 

Delve, delv, r. to dig. 

Demagnetise, de-mag'net-Iz, v. to deprive of mag¬ 
netism. 

Demagogue, dcm'A-gog, n. a popular leader. 
Demand, de-ini\nd\ r. to require; to ask for. 
Demandant, de-mand'ant, n. one who demands. 
Demarcation, do-mfirk-&'ahun. n. the act of mark- 
Demean, de-mSn'. r. to lower. Hng out. 

Demeanour, de-mC*n'ur. n. conduct; appearance. 
Dementia, de-men'shla. «. lunacy. 

Demerit, de-mer'it. n. fault. 

Demesne, de-men', n. a manorial estate. 

Demigod, dem'I-god. n. half a god. 

Demijohn, demM-Jon. n. a large bottle. 
Demi-rnondo, dem*l-monger. n. lewd women. 
Demise, de-mlz\ ti. death. 

Demission, de-mtsh'un, n. lowering. 

Democracy, de-mok'-rl-si, n. government by the 
people. 

Democrat, dem'o-krat, n. one who supports demo- 
Demolish, de-mol'ish. r. to destroy. Icracy. 

Demolition, dem-o-lish'un, n. destruction. 

Demon, d&'mon, n. a devil. [value. 

Demonetise, de-mon'fi-tlz, r. to deprive of money 
Demoniac, de-mo'nl-ak. adi. relating to evil spirit*. 
Demonism, de'mon-lzm, n. belief in demons. 
Demonolatry, de-inon-ori-tri. n. demon-worship. 
Demonology, dC-mou-ol'o-jl. n. the study of 
demons. 

Demonstrable, de-mon'etra-bl, adj. capable of 
proof. 

Demonstrate, de-mon'str&t, r. to mako clear; to 
Demotic, de-mot'Ik. ailj. popular. [prove. 

Demulcent, de-rouTsent. adi. soothing. 

Demur, de-nnlr', v. to object; to hesitate. 

Demure, dc-mur', a/ij. modest. 

Demurrage, dc-mur ij, n. an allowance for delay. 
Demurrer, dc-mur'er, n. one who demurs; a law 
Domy, de-ml', ti, a xize of paper. [plea. 

Den, den. n. a cave; a wild beast's lair or cage. 
Denaturallso, de-nat'ur-al-Lz, r. to deprive of 
natural rights. 

Denial, dc-nl'al, n. refusal; rejection. 

Denigrate, den'l-grit, v. to blacken. 

Denizen, den'i-zen. n. an inhabitant. 

Denominate, de-nom'in-It. r. to designate. 
Denomination, de-nom-in-a shun, n . tho act of 
naming; a title; a sect. 

Denominator, de-nom-in-I'tor, u. one woo names; 

a term In fractions. 

Denote, de-nof. r. to iudlcate. 

Donouement, den-oo'mong. ?i. tlic ending. 
Denounce, de-nowns', v. to accuse; to expose. 
Dense, dens, adj. close: heavy. 

Density, dens’jt-I. n. the quality of being dense. 
Dental, dent al, r*t». jrertaJning to tho tooth. 
Dentate, dent'&t, adi. toothed. 

Denticulate, den-tik'iYl&t, adj. toothed. * 
Dentiform, dent'I-fonn, adi. in tooth shape. 
Dontilrico, dent'l-fris, n. a tooth preparation. 
Dentist, den tist, n. a tooth doctor. 

Dentistry, dent'is-tri, n. the business of a dentist. 
Dentition, dent-teli'un. n. the cutting of teeth. 
Denude, <le-nQd\ r. to lay hare; to unclothe. 
Denunciation, de-nun-si-I'ahun. n. arraignment. 
Denunciatory, de-nun'-si-A-to-ri. adj. threatening I 


Deny, de-nl'. v. to contradict; to disown, 
Deodand, dS'o-dand, n. a chattel forfeited to the 
Crown. 

Deodorise, dg-G'der-Iz, v. to deprive of smelt 
Depart, de-part', v. to leave. 

Department, de-part'ment, n. a section. 
Departure, de-part'flr. n. the act of leaving. 
Dependence, de-pend'ens, n. reliance, trust. 
Dependent, de-pend'ent, n. a subordinate; adj. re* 
Depict, de-pikt', r. to portray. [lying upon. 
Depilatory, de-pil'I-torl. n. a preparation far re¬ 
moving superfluous hair. 

Deplete, de-plfct. r. to reduce; to lessen. 
Depletion, de-plfc'almn, n. the act of emptying. 
Deplore, d$-p!or\ v. to regret; to lament. 

Deploy, dc-ploi', r. to open out. 

Depolarise, de-pd'ler-Iz. r. to take away polarity. 
Deponent, de-pO'nent, n. one who testifies on oath. 
Depopulate, de-pop'fl-iat, v. to dispeople. 
Depopulation, de-pop-Q-lA'ahun. n. act of depopu¬ 
lation. 

Deport, de-part', c. to carry; to exile; to behave. 
Deportation, de-port-I'shun, n. transportation. 
Deportment, de-port'menfc, n. behaviour. 

Depose, de-pOz'. r. to remove from; to testify. 
Deposit, depoz'lt, r. to place; to set down. 
Depositary, de-poz'it-Ir-i, n. a person entrusted 
with the safe keeping of anything; the place of 
deposit. 

Deposition, dep-o-zish'un, n. act of testifying. 
Depositor, de-poz'it-or. n. one who deposits. 
Depository, de-poz'it-or-l (same as Depositary)* 
Depot, dep-O', n. a station; storehouse. 

Depravity, de-prilv'it-I. n. wickedness. 

Deprecate. ilep're-kilt. v. to argue against. 
Depreciate, de-prS'shl-ftt, r. to disparage. 
Depredation, dep're-tU-tion, n. act of plundering. 
Depress, de-pres'. c. to make sad; to press down. 
Depression, de-presh'un. n. grief; sadness. 
Deprive, de-priv\ r. to take from. 

Deputation, dep-fl-ta'shun. n. persons acting for 
others. 

Depute, de-pflt', v. to appoint a deputy. 

Deputy, dep'fl-ti, n. one deputed to act for 
another. 

Derange, dc-rinj'. v. to confuse; to disorder. 
Derangement, dc-riinj'ment. n. disorder; insanity. 
Derelict, der'e-likt. n. a thing abandoned. 
Dereliction, de-re-lik'shun. n. the act of forsaking. 
Deride, de-rld', r. to laugh at; to scorn. 

Derision, de-rizh'un. n. mockery. . 

Densive, de-rl'siv, a>ij. mocking. 

Derivation, de-ri-vi'shun. n. act of deriving. 
Derivative, de-riv'd-tiv. adi. derived from some¬ 
thing else. 

Derive, de-riv'. r. to deduce; to trace; to obtain. 
Dermal, der mal, mli. relating to the skin. 
Dermatology, der-mAt-ol'6-il, n. science of akin 
treatment. 

Derogate, der'o-gdt. v. to depreciate. 

Derogatory, de-rog'd-to-ri, adj. cletracting. 

Derrick, der'ik. n. a lifting machine. 

Dervish, der'vish, n. a Mahommedan monk. 
Descant, des-kdnt', r. to discourse. 

Descond, de-send', v. to move down; to alight* 
Descendant, de-send'ant, n. offspring. 

Dcscendent, de-seud'ent. adj . going down. 

Descent, de-sent'. n. declivity; lineage. 

Describe, de-skrib'. v. to explain; to represent. 
Description, de-skrip'shun. n. act of describing. 
Descriptive, de-skrlp'tiv, adj. containing dwerip- 
Descry. de-skri', r. to discover; to see. Ition. 
Desecrate, des'e-krdt, c. to profane. 

Desert, dez'ert. n. a wilderpess. 

Desert, de-zert', n. merit; reward; c. to leave. 
Deserve, de-zerv', v. to merit. 

Deshabille, soe Dishabille. 

Desiccate, de-slk'at, r. to dry up. 

Desideratum, de-.sid-er-i'tura. n. a thing desired. 
Design, de-zin', r. to draw; n. a drawing or scheme. 
Designate, des'ig-nAt, r. to name. . 

Designation, des-ig-na'ahun, n. act of pointing 
out; name. 

Designing, dc-zln'ing. adj. artful; scheming. 
Desirable, de-zi'ra-bl, adj. worthy of desire. 

Desire, de-zlr'. r. to long for. 

Desist, dc-zitft'. v. to forl>ear. 

Desolate, dea'o-lat, v. to lay waste; adj. unin¬ 
habited. 

Desolation, des-o-li'ahun. n. waste place; ruin. 
Despair, des-p&r', r. to despond; n. hopeleaaness. 
Despatch, dea-pach'. r. to send away. 

Desperado, des-per-A'do. n. a reckless fellow. 
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Desperate, des'per-At. adj. hopeless; rash. 
Despicable, dee'pLk-abl. a/Jj. contemptible. 

Despise, des-plz\ r. to scorn. 

Despite, de-spit', v. to econi; prep. In spite of. 
Despoil, de-spoll'. v. to spoil; to rob. 

Despondency, des-pond'en-sl. «. dejection. 
Despondent, des-pond'ent. adj. dejected. 

Despot, des'pot. fi. a tyrant; an absolute ruler. 
Despotic, des-pot'lk. adj. tyrunnical. 

Despotism, des'pot-izm. n. tyranny. 

Desquamation, des-kwA-mA'sbuu. n. a scaling off. 
Dessert, de-zert', n. an after-course of fruits, etc 
Destination, dea-tin-A'shun, n. the appointed end ; 
purpose. 

Destine, des'tin, r. to design. , • . 

Destiny, des'tln-l. n. the appointed purpose; fate. 
Destitute, des'tit-fit, adj. needy; in want; lacking. 
DesUtution, des-tit^Vebun. n. extreme poverty. 
Destroy, de-stroi'. r. to pull down; to ruin. 
Destructible, dea-truct'ibl. adj. liable to destruction. 
Destruction, de-stnik'shun. n. demolition; ruin. 
Destructive, des-tniet'iv, a>lj. causing destruction. 
Desuetude, des'wet-Qd. n. disuse. (ruinous. 

Desultory, dea'ti-l-tor-1. adj. rambling. 

Detach, de-tach', r. to separate. 

Detachment, de-tach'metit. n. condition of separa¬ 
tion; a body of troops. 

Detail, de-tAl'. r. to particularise; n. a small part. 
Detain, de-tAn'. v. to hold back. 

Detect, de-tekt'. v. to discover; to expose. 
Detective, de-tek'tlv. n. one of the secret i>ol ce. 
Detent, de-tent', n. a check; a catch In a clock. 
Detention, de-ten'shun. n. conllnement; act of 
Deter, de-ter', v. to hinder. (detaining. 

Detergent, de-ter*Jent. adj. cleansing; purging. 
Deteriorate, de-t£'rl-o-rut. v. to make worse. 
Determent, de-ter'ment, n. that which hinders. 
Determinable, de-ter'min-abl, adj. in condition to 
be decided 

Determinate, de-ter'mln-At. adj. fixed, limited. 
Determination, de-ter-uiln-A'shun. n. fixed resolve. 
Determine, de-ter'mln. r. to limit ; to decide. 
Determinism, de-tcr'rnln-ism. rx. the theory that 
motives determine. 

Deterrent, de-ter'ent. adj. helping to deter; ti. a 
Detest, de-teat', v. to hate. I preventive. 

Detestable, de-teat'abl. adj. odious. 

Dethrone, dedAr6n\ v. to dei>me. 

Detonate, det'o-nAt. v. to explode. 

Detonation, de-to-nA'shun, n. an expUnlon. 

Detour, dc-toor', n. a winding; a turning. 

Detract, de-trukt'. r. to take from; to defame. 
Detraction, dc-trak'sbun. n. depreciation. 
DetracUve, de-trnkt'lv. adj. tending to depreciate. 
Detrain, de-trftn', e. to quit a railway tralu. 
Detriment, det'rl-ment. n. damage; Injury. 
Detritus, de*tri tus. ti. a substance worn away irom 
solid bo-lien. 

Deuce. dta'. n. an exclamation. 

Deuteronomy, dti-ter-on o-ml, n. the fifth oook or 
the Pentateuch. 4 . . . w 

Devastate. dev'as-tAt. v. to lay wa-de: to destroy. 
Devastation, dc-vost-A'shun. n. the act of ln>lng 
waste (Improve. 

Develop.’dc Ttl oi). r. to extend; Uj expand; to 
Development, development. n. u unplual et- 
Deviate, .l.Vvl-a, r. to ewerve. pondimf. 

Deviation, dfc-vl-ft'hliun. n. n turnlnff **l'ie. 

Device, de-vl*\ n. a denltfn; a contrivimce. 

Devilry, deVll-rl. n. fiendish conduct._ 

Devil-worship, dov'il-wer'ahlp. n. worship of 
de vlla 

Devious, dC'vl-u?. wlj. roundalwut; enlnic. 

Devise, de-vlr', r. lo plan or plot; to 

Devisee, dev-U-f. n. one P» whom property l* left. 

Deviser, de-vU'er, n. one who contrives. 

Devisor, de-vlz'ur. n. one who t^jueallm. 

Devoid, de void'. <i H free from. 

Devolve, de-volv'. v. to roll down, to fall by euo- 

Devolution, dev-o-lGVhun. n. a pacing from. 
Devote, dc-v&t'. v. to set apart , . . 

Devotee, de-v6-tC\ n. one religiously 
Devotion, de-v6'shun. n. consecration. religious 

feeling; attachment. 

Devout, dc-vowt'. adj. pious. r-nlmnln 

Dew, dd. n. atmospheric moisture. lanhnals. 

Dewlap, dfi'lap. n. flesh beneath the thrrAto 
Dewpoint, dO'polnt. n. the teniicrature at which 

Dexter^ deleter, adj. on the rtght-hand d.le 
Dexterity. dekn-ter'lM. n. <-leverne»t. qulckne*. 
Dexterous, deks'ter-ux, adj. skilful, expert. 


Dey, dA, n. a pasha. 

Dhow, dow. n. a small Asiatic vessel. 

Diabetes di-A-be'tez. n. a disease of the urinary 
Diabolical, di-A-bol ik-nl. adj. devilish. (organs. 
Dlaconal, d!-ak'o-nal. adj. relating to a deacon. 
Dlaconate, di-ak'o-nAt. n. the ortlce of deacon. 
Diadem, di'A-dem, n. a crown. 

Dice res is, d!-£r'S-sls. n. the mark (•*] over one of 
two vowels to indicate separate pronunciation. 
Diagnosis, dl-ag-nO'eis, n. tracing r. disease b> Us 
symptoms. 

Diagonal, dl-ag'onftl. adj. from angle ♦ o angle. 
Diagram, d! ft-gmni. n. a figure or plan. 

Diagraph, dl'A-graf, n. a drawing lit-irument for 
perspective. 

Dial, di al. n. the face of a watch or cl >ck. 

Dialect, dl'ft-lekt. r». hx^al language; v doh. 
Dialectical, dl'A-lek'tik-al. a-ij. relating to dis- 
cour^e. 

Dialectics, dl-A-lek'tlk^. r» the art of discussion. 
Dialogue, dl'a-log, n. conversation. 

Diameter, dl-am'et-er. n. the measure thn>ugh the 
centre of a circle. 

Diametrical, dl-A-met'rlk-al, a>ij. relaMng to 
diameter. t . 

Diapason, dl-A-pil'zon. n. an octave; correct pitch. 
Diaper, dl'a-per. n linen with geometric design. 
Diaphanous, dl-af'an-us. adj. tnuisparent. 
Diaphoretic, dl-af-6-ret'lk. adj. inducing i>er- 
Hplration. 

Diaphragm, dl'a-fram. n. the midriff. 

Diarist, dl'ar-Ut. n. a diary writer 
Diarrbcea, dl-a-rc'a. n. hxv^eness of tlie txiweis. 
Diary, dl ar-I. n. a daily record. 

Diathermal. di-A-fAer'inal. *b. iR*nneation of heat. 
Diatonic, dl-A-ton'ik. adj. by tones. 

Diatribe, dl A-trlb, n. a persistent discour*\ 
Dibbling, dih'bling. r. making holes in earth. 
Dichotomy, dl-kot'o-ml. n. division lntx> two. 
Dicker, dlk'cr. r. to b.arter. 

Dickey, dlk'I. n. a driver's seat: a gig apron. 
Dictate. (llk-tAt' # r. to order; to six-ak wonts Tor 
another to write down. Ib'e comni inu. 

Dictation, dlk-ta'shun. n act of dictating; as-erl- 
Dlctatorial. dlk tA-to rl-al. adj. authoritative. 
Diction. dlk'Hhun. o. manner of speaking: 'dy 1 **- 
Dictionary, dik'shun-ar-l. n. a work netting fortn 
words In alpliatwtlcal order, with meanings. 
Dictum, dik'tuin. n. a saying. 

Didactic, dl dak'tik. <k 0- Instmctlve. 

Die. dl, r. to cease t? live; U) wither; n. a stamp lor 
engraving from. 

Dietary, di'et-cr-l n. rules of diet; ^//. relating to 
Dietetics, dl-et-ct'lks. n. the science of diet. l«nei. 
Differ, dlf'er. r. to vary; to disagree. 

Difference, dlf'er-ciis. n. diSHlmllarlty. 

Difleront. dlf'cr-ent. adj. unlike; separate. 
DUlerentUI, dl-for-en'slial. wlj. pertaining to small 
variations. (describing dilferen.NH 

Differentiation. dlf-er-en-shi-A'sliun, n. ti»c ru i oi 
Diilicult. dlf'l-kult. a<U. arduous. 

DlWculty. dlf l-kult-l. n. olntade; objection. 
Diffidence, dlf'ld-enfl, n. modesty; hesitation. 
Diffuse, dif-hz'. v. U» spread. 

Dlfluse. dif-Qs'. a*l). wordy; scattered. 

Digest, dl-jest', v. U> dis.-x>lve in the Htomacii; io 

consider. ,. .. .. 

Digestive, dl-Jest'lv. adj. promoting digc-tlon. 
Dight. dlt. adj disisirteil; called. 

Digit, dlj'lt. n. a Unger or Ungor's-breadth. 
Diglypb. dl'gllf. n. a double-grooved ornament. 
Dignify, dlg'nl-n. v. to honour; to exalt. 

Dignitary, dlg'nibnr-l. n. a person of rank. 
Digraph, dl gruf. n. two letters with but ouesound. 
Digress, dl-gres, r. Uj deviate. 

D ^ Hfr J ^ 

Dilapidate, dl lap'l-diU. t\ to pull to lAecM to 
Dilate, dl-lAt'. v. to expand. lallow tlu*_ay. 

Dilatory, dU A-b>-r!. adj. slow. . 

Dilemma, dll-em'A, n. a reiHiti-m of <limculty. 
Diligence, dil'I-Jens. n. industry; attention. 
Diligent, dU'I-Jent. adj. a^iduoaH. 

Diluent. dirO-ent. a*lj. diluting. 

Dilute, dl-IOt'. r. Uj weaken. 

Diluvial, dl-ia'vl-al. o-O. relating U> a flood. 
Diluvium, dll-ti'vl-uin. n. a deiKjwlt from 

water-current. 

Dim. dim. adj. olierure; cloudy; not clear. 
Dimension, dim-en shun, n measure; size. 
Dimeter, dim e ter, ad) .4>f two metrus. 

Diminish. dlm-ln'Uh. r. U} decrease. 

Diminution, dim• In-h shun, n. a leasoning. 
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Diminutive, dlm-in'Q-Uv. adj. small. 

Dimissory, dim'ls-o-rl. adj. sending away. 

Dimity, dim'It-I. n. a kind of figured cotton. 
Dimorphous, dl-mor'fua. adj. pertaining to two 
forms of flower, etc., on the same plant. 

Dimple, dimp'l. n. a small hollow; a dent. 

Din. din. n. noise; clatter; clamour. 

Dingle, ding'gl, n. a small narrow valley. 

Dingy, dln'JI, adj. dim; dulL 
Dint, n. a blow, or the mark of a blow: force. 
Diocesan, dl-os'e-san. n. relating to a diocese. 
Diocese, dl'o-sgs, n. a bishop’s territory. (light. 
Dioptric, dl-op'trik, adj. pertaining to refracted 
Diorama, dl-or-am'A. n. an exhibition of moving- 
pictures. 

Dipetalons, dl-pet'al-us. adj. with two petals. : 
Diphtheria, dif-tAG'rl-a, n. a throat disease. 
Diphthong, difTAong, n. two vowels, combined in 
one sound. 

Diploma, dip-ld'm&, n. a certificate of honour. 
Diplomacy, dlp-16'm&-sl. n. international negotia¬ 
tion; skill in political intercourse between 
states. -- 

Diplomatic, dip-16-mat'ik, adj. skilled In negotia¬ 
tion. [macy. 

Diplomatise, dlp-15'm&-tlz. r. to practise diplo- 
Diplomatlst, dip-16'mA-tist. n. one skilled In diplo¬ 
macy. 

Dipsomaniac,* dip'so-m&n-I-ac, n. one who craves 
for intoxicants. 

Diptych, dlp'tik. n. folding tablets or pictures. 
Dire, dir, adj. dreadful. 

Direct, di-rckt'. r. to guide: adj. straight. 
Direction, di-rek'shun. n. act of direction; manage¬ 
ment; course; address. 

Director, di-rek'tor. n. one who directs. 

Directory, di-rek'to-rl. n. book of names and ad¬ 
dresses; a body of director?. 

Direful, dlr'ful. adj. terrible. 

Dlrgo, dirj, n. funeral hymn. 

Dirk, dirk, n. a dagger. 

Dirt, dirt, n. mud; mire; filth. 

Disability, dLs-a-bil it-i. n. lack of power. 

Disable, dls-&'bl, v. to deprive of power. 

Disabuse, dis-A-bftz. r. to undeceive. 
Disadvantageous, dls-ad-van- tA'Jus, adj. without 
advantage. 

Disaffected, dln-af-ck'ted, adj . disloyal. 

Disagree, dis-&-gr€', v. to differ. 

Disagreeable, dis-A-grO'abl, adj . unpleasant. 
Disallowance, dis-al-ow'ans, n. something dls- 
Disannul, dls-an-ul', v. to nullify. [allowed. 

Disappear, dle-ap-p&r', r. to vanish. (view. 

Disappearance, dls-ap-per'ana, n. vanishing from 
Disappoint, dis-ap-point'. c. to thwart of expecta¬ 
tion. 

Disappointment, dls-ap-polnt'mcnt. n. grief at 
failure, or non-realisation of hopes. 
Disapprobation, dis-ap-pro-b&'shun, n. censure; 
Disapprove, dis-ap-proov', r. to condemn, (blame. 
Disarm, dls-imi', r. to deprive of anus; to quell. 
Disarrangement, dis-ur-r&nj'ment, n. disorder. 
Disarray, dis-ar-nT, v. to throw into disorder; n. 
undress. 

Disaster, dlzas'tcr. n. calamity, misfortune. 
Disastrous, dlz-as'tms. adj. unfortuuate. 
Disavowal, dis-A-vow'al. n. a disclaimer. 

Disband, dls-band', r. to disperse. 

Disbolieve, dis-be-ldv', r. to deny the truth of. 
Disburden, dls-bcnl'en. r. to unburden. 

Disburse, dls-bere'. c. to pay out. 

Disbursement, dls-bere'ment. n. a paying out. 

Disc, n. a quoit; the face of a planet. 

Discard, dls-kArd', v. to throw away; to cast off. 
Discern, diz-em', r. to perceive. 

Discerning, diz-em'ing, adj. discriminating. 
Discemmont, dlz-era'ment, n. alertness of Judg¬ 
ment. 

Discharge, dis-chflrj', v. to dismiss; to perform; to 
Disciple, disi'ple. n. a follower. [imload. 

Disciplinarian, dls-Ip-Un-A'rl-au. n. on upholder of 
discipline. [discipline. 

Disciplinary, dlVip-lin-ar-I. adj. in the nature of 
Discipline, dla'lp-lin. n. control; regularity; severe 
training. 

Disclaim, dis-kl&m', r. to disown; to disavow. 
Disclaimer. dls-kl&'mer. n. a renouncing. 

Disclose, dls-kldz*. r. to reveal. 

Disclosure, dls-klu zfir. n. a bringing to light. 
Discolour, dls-kul'er. v. to stain; to change the 
colour of. 

Discomfiture, dls-kura'flt-flr, n. a defeating. 
Discomlorta dia-kum'fert, n. lack of comfort. 


Discommode, dis-kum-dd', r. to put to inconvenl- 
Discompose, dis-kuin-p6z\ v. to disturb. fence. 
Discomposure, dia-kum-p&'zilr. n. disorder. 
Dlsoonoert, dis-kon-sert'. v. to disturb. 
Disconnect, dis-kon-ekt'. v. to disunite. 
Disconsolate, dis-kon'so-iAt, adj. sad. comfortless. 
Discontent, dls-kon-tent'. n. dissatisfaction. 
Discontinue, dis-kon-tin'Q. r. to cease. 

Disoord, dis'kord, n. strife; lack of harmony. 
Discordant, dia-kord'ant. adj . harsh; out of har¬ 
mony. (Interest. 

Discount, dia'kownt. n. a deduction mode for 
Discount, dis-kownt'. v. to allow dJscoimt. 
Discountenance, dis-kownt'en-ons, v. to dis¬ 
courage. 

Discouragement, dls-kur'U-ment, n. that which dte- 
Discourtesy, dls-kur'tl<i-I. n. Incivility, [favours. 
Disco us, diak'us, adj. flat; broad. - 
Discover, dis-kuv'er, r. to find out. 

Discovery, dis-kuv'er-I. n. the act of finding out. 
Discredit, dis-kred'lt. v . to disbelieve. 
Discreditable, dis-kred'it-a'bl. adj. disgraceful. 
Discreet, dls-krfct', adj. prudent. 

Discrepancy, dis-lcrep'an-si, n. disagreement. 
Discrete, dls'creet. adj. separate. 

Discretion, dis-kresh'un. n. prudence. 
Discretionary, dls-kresh'un-ar-l, adj. unrestricted. 
Discriminate, dis-krim'in-At, v. to discern between. 
Discursion, dis-kur'shun. n. desultory talk. 
Discursive, dis-kura'iv. adj. desultory. 

Discus, disk'us, n. a quoit; a disc. 

Discuss, dls-kus'. v. to debate. 

Discussion, dis-kuah'n, n. debate. 

Disdain, dls-d&n', n. scorn. 

Disease, diz-£x', n. an ailment. 

Disembark, dis-em-bArk', v. to land from a ship. 
Disembarrass, dia-em-bAr'os. c. to free from per¬ 
plexity. 

Disembody, dls-em-bod'I. v. to divest from the 
body. (mouth. 

Disembogue, dte-em-bOg\ r. to discharge at the 
Disembowel, dls-embow'el. t>. to eviscerate. 
Disenable, dis-en-A'bl, v. to disable. 

Disenchant, dis-cn-chant'. v. to free from illusion. 
Disencumber, dis-en-kum'ber. r. to disburden. 
Disengage, dls-en-gAj', r. to relieve from engage- 
Disentangle, dls-en-tang'gl. v. to unravel, [meat. 
Discs teem, dls-es-t£m', n. disregard. 

Disfavour, di*-fA'v6r, n. lack of favour. 

Disfigure, dls-fig'dr, c. to spoil tho form of. 
Disfranchise, dis-fran'ehiz, v. to deprive of dtixen- 
ship rights. 

Disgorge, dis-gorj'. r. to vomit;- to throw out. 
Disgrace, dia-grfLs', n. loss of favour; dishonour. 
Disguise, dis-giz', n. a false appearance. 

Disgust, dls-gust', n. loathing. 

Dish, dish. n. a food vessel. 

Dishabille, dis-A-b$l\ n. undress. 

Dishearten, dla-hArt'eu, v. to discourage: to de¬ 
press. 

Dishevel, dish-ev'el. r. to disorder tho hair. 
Dishonour, dis-on'er, n. shame. 

Disinclination, dls-in-klin-A'shun. n. unwillingness. 
Disinfect, dis-in-fekt'. r. to free from Infection. 
Disinfectant, dis-in-fekt'ant, n. a disinfecting 
agent. 

Disingenuous. dis-ln-Jen'A-us, adj. Insincere. 
Disinherit, dls-ln-her'lt, r. to deprive of Inherit¬ 
ance, (para. 

Disintegrate, dls-ln'te-grfit, v. to separate into 
Disinter, dis-in-ter'. r. to take from the grave. 
Disinterested, dis-ln'ter-cat-ed, adj. free from self- 
interest. 

Disjoin, dls-Join', v. to separate what Is Joined. 
Disjointed, dls-Jolnt'ed. adj. Incoherent 
Disjunct, ills-jimgkt'. adj. disjoined. 

Disjunctive, dls-Jungkt'iv, adj. tending to separa - 
Dislike, dls-llk'. v. to feci averse to. [ation. 

Dislocation, dls-16-kA'8hun, n. displacement of a 
joint. 

Disloyalty, dis-Ioi'al-tl. n. faithlessness. 

Dismal, diz'mal. adj. gloomy. 

Dismantle, dis-mant'l, r. to strip; to tear down. 
Dismast, dis-mast', r. to deprive of ina^ts. 

Dismay, dls-inA', r. to terrify; n. loss of courage 
through fear. . 

Dismemberment, dls-mem'ber-ment. n. the act or 
separating member from member. 

Dismiss, difl-mla', v . to send away. (off a horse. 
Dismount, dis-mownt'. v. to descend from; to get 
Disobedience, dis-o-bfi'dl-ena, n. neglect to obey. 
Disobliging, dls-o-bllj'ing, adj. unwilling to oblige. 
Disorder, dis-ord'er, n. disease; confusion. 
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Disorderly, dls-or'der-ll. adj. out of order. 
Disorganisation, dis-or-gan-I-z&'shun. n. the act of 
breaking up. 

Disown, dis-Gn', v. to refuse to acknowledge. 
Disparage, dls-par'&J, v. to speak slightingly of. 
Disparate, dl^par-kt, adj. unequal. 

Disparity, dls-par'it-i, n. inequality. 

Dispassionate, dis-pash'un-at. adj. calm: without 
Dispatch, dls-pach', t». to send away. (passion. 
Dispel, dls-pel', v. to drive away; to remove. 
Dispensary, dia-pen'ser-i. n. place for dispensing 
medicines. 

Dispensation, dis-pen-sft'shun. n. an indulgence. 
Dispensatory, dis-pen's&-to-ri, a>Ij. granting dispen¬ 
sation. 

Dispense, dig-pens', v. to distribute; to make up 
Disperse, dis-pers'. e. to scatter. (medicine. 

Dispirit, dis-pir'it, v. to discourage. 

Displace, dls-plig', v. to put out of place. 

Display, dls-pl&', v. to exhibit; to parade. 
Displease, dls-pl&z', v. to cause displeasure. 

Disport, dls-port', v. to divert; to feel enjoyment. 
Disposal, difl-pd'zal, n. the act of disposing. 

Dispose, die-pas', v. to arrange: to give out. 
Disposition, dl8-p6-zish'un. n. arrangement. 
Dispossess, dis-pG-zcs', v. to deprive of posses- 
Dlspralse, dls-prftz', n. blame. («ion. 

DliproportlonaJ, dis-pro-por'shun-al, adj. out of 
proportion. 

Disprove, disproov'. r. to refute. 

Disputant, dls'pQ-tant. n. one who disputes. 
Disputatious, dls-pft-tA'shus. adj. disposed to cavil. 
Dispute, dls-pQt', v. to contest; to deny; to 
discuss. 

Disqualify, dls-kwolT-f!, r. to disable. 

Disquiet, dls-kwl'et. n. unrest. 

Disquisition, dis-kwl-zlsh'un, n. an essay; an argu- 
mentative Inquiry. 

Disregard, dis-re-gftrd', v. to neglect. 

Disrelish, dla-rel Lsh. v. to dislike. 

Disrepair, dla-re-p&r'. n. lack of repair. 

Disreputable, dis-rep'Q-tab). mb. lu evil repute. 
Disrepute, dis-re-pQt'. n. disgrace, 
disrespectful, dis-re-Hpekt'ful. adj. wanting In re- 
DUrobe, dia-rfib', v. to undress. (rq>ect. 

Disruption, dls-rup'shun, n. the act of rending 
launder. 

*'} xs <jttrta c Uon, difl-sat-lH-fuk'shun. n. discontent, 
dissect, dU-ekt', v. to cut up for examination. 
Dissemble, dia-beiu'bl, r. to disguise one s real 
thoughts. 

Dlsse m i)| er# dissembler. n. one who dissemble*, 
uissemlnation, diM-scmdu-H'Hhun. n. the act of 
scattering. 

Dissension, dis-sen'shun. n. dLscord. 

Dissent, dis-sent'. n. disagreement; r. to disagree. 
Dissentient, dls-&en'ahent, adj. disagreeing; n. one 
who disagree*. 

umertation, dl*-ert-&'8hun. n. a treatise. 
Disservice. dbi-Ber'vis, n. Injury. 

Dissever, dla-Bev'cr. v. to part In two. 

i dls'ld-cns, n. dUagreemeut. 

DissimiUr dla-hirnTl-ar. mb. unlike. 

Dissimulation, dU-Hlui-Ol H'shun. n. the act of 
disguUing facta. 

. dU-l-pfct'. v. to scatter ; to waste. 
Dissipated. dU-l-pa'tcd. adj . addicted to drink or 
living. 

J'ittOcUte, dlH*ad'«hi at. r. to part from. 

U f?. lab ®’ <H»-*^l'a-ble, adj. capable of being 

n*^f B ? lvcd - 

Dlsso ute, dis'd-lQt, adj. lome; lewd. 

Ditto ution. dU-o-ia'Mhuii. n. the breaking up. 
D“«olve, di-zolY, v. to break up; to melt. 
Dissolvent, di-zolv'ent. n. having the power to 
dls'o-nanw, n. discord. Unclt. 

Dissuade, (JU-8W&/1', v. to i»erwuade against. 
Dissuasion, <lU-«w&-zhuii. n. the act of persuading 
^against. 

^jyUabU, dle-Hll able. n. a word of two «> liable*. 
nu«* n. etaff used In hand Hplnnlng. 

dls'tarm, n. reujotcncHrt; reserve. 
J^JMtelul, dls-tast'-ful. mb. unpleaslng. 
1/ “*J®per, dU-teinp'er. n. a disordered condition; 

Thmi*,y° un K dog«. 

v. to stretch. 

jJjJJfb, diruk. n. a couplet. 

dla-tll, v. to flow gently; to extract spirit 
from. (distilled. 

dU-Ui'erd, n. place where spirit* are 
ifjjjhict, dls-tlngkt'. adj. different; clear. 
tJJJUactive, dls-UngktTv. adj. showing difference. 
u “ u Wto*n, dis-tingkt'ness. n. clearness. 


Distinguished, dls-tlng'gwisbd. adj. eminent. 
Distortion, dls-tor'shun, n. loss of shape. 

Distract, dis-trakt'. r. to confu.^. 

Distraction, dls-trak'shun, n. condition of per¬ 
plexity. (debt. 

Distrain, dls-trfn'. t». to seize goods for rent or 
Distress, dls-tres'. n. suffering; act of distraining 
goods. (number. 

Distribute, dls-trlb'Ckt. r. to give away among a 
Distribution, dis-trib-G'shun, n. classification; 
allotment. 

District, dis'trlkt. n. a defined locality. 

Distrust, dU-trust'. n. want of faith. 

Disturb, dls-turb'. r. to disquiet; to upset. 
Disturbance, dls-tur'bans, n. tumult. 

Disunion, dis-un'yun. n. lack of concord. 

Disunite, dis-Q-nlt', r. to detach what Is united. 
Dlsnsage, dis-Qz lj. n. a falling out of use. 

Disuse. dls-Qs', r. U) give ui> a custom. 
Dithyramblc, dWA-Ir-ain bik. adj. wild and bolster- 
Ditto, dlt'6. n. the same. (ous. 

Ditty, dit'l. n. a song. 

Diuretic, dl-G-ret Ik, adj. assisting urinal dis¬ 
charge. 

Diurnal, dl-ur'nal. mb’, dally. (smoking room. 
Divan, dlv-an'. n. a Turkish council; a sofa; a 
Dive, dlv. r. to plunge into water. 

Diverge, dl-verj*. r. in turn apart. 

Divers, dl'verz, adj. sundry. 

Diverse, dt-vers'. adj. dllTerent. 

Dlversitorm, dl-vereT-form. adj. varied In form. 
Diversity. di-versT-fl. r. to make different. 
Diversion, dl-ver'shun. n. amusing. 

Diversity, dl-versTt-I. n. variety. 

Divert, di-vert'. r. In turn aside. 

Divest, di-vest', r. to strip off. , 

Dividend, dlvT-dend, n. a share; Interest divided. 
Divination, div-in-& shun. n. the art of prediction. 
Divine, dl-vln', mb', holy. 

Diving-bell, dl vlng bell, n. an apparatus used by 
divers. . . 

Divinity, dlv-ln'lt-i. n. the nature of C«od. 
Divisible, dlv-lzTbl, m/j. capable of l>cing divided. 
Divuion, dlv-lzh'un. ti. act of dividing. 

Divisor, dl-vlz'or, n. the numlier which divides. 
Divorce, di-vura'. n. separation of huabaud and 
wife; r. to separate. 

Divulge, di-vulj', r. U* reveal. 

Dizen. dlz'en. t*. Ui dress or array. 

Dizziness, dlz'1-neas. n. giddiness. 

Doch-an-dorls. dok-an-d6'ris. n. a stirrup cup. 
Docile, do-si!', adj. teachable. 

Dockage, dok'lj. f». dock accommodation. 

Docket, dok'et. n. a Humtnary ; a ticket. 

Dockyard, dok'yfird. n. clock for naval ships. 
Doctor, dok'tcr. n. a medical practitioner. 
Doctorate, dok'ter-fit. n. ttio degreo of dextor. 
Doctrinaire, dokTrln &r. n. a theorist. 

Doctrine, dok'trln. n. theory or principle taught. 
Document, dok'ft-mcut. n. an ofllcial or legal 
writing. (dcKiimeuts. 

Documentary, dok-G-mcnt'ard, mb. relating to 

Dodge, doj. r. to evade. ..... 

Dodo, db'dd. w. an extinct bird of the turkey 
Doe, dd. n. female deer. lgenus. 

Doff. dof. r. Uj take off; undress. 

Dog. n. a domestic anlmul; r. Ut follow < l^e. 
Dog-days, dog'daz. n. the period of the dog-*tare 
prominence (July 3 to Aug. 11). 

Doge, dbj. n. the chief inagwlrate of ancient 
Venice. 

Dogged, dog'ed. adj. sullen; olwtlnate: tx ibUtcnt. 
Doggerel, dog'er-el. n. c^>mm«»nplace ver>y. 

Docrnn. dr g ina. n. a settled rl^ trine. 

Dogmatics, dog-nmt'IkK. n. 8>sU-n.atlc Oieology. 
Dogmatism. dogTn& tlzm. n. itive as.^rrioii 
Dog-tooth, d</g'bwth, ti. a kind of oruaiiic ntal 

Dolly/dcd ll. n. a kind of wor>llen fabric; ft napkin. 
Doings, dooTng*. n. hapiwnli.gH; event*. 

Dolt, dolt.»». a tmiall Dutch colli: a '^ V! { fl 5* 

Dole. d6J. v. to deal out; n. a charltabk donation. 

Doleful, ddl'ful. mb. nad. 

Dollar, dol'er. n. a silver coin. 

Dolmen, dol men, n. a 8b»ne table. 

Dolomite. ddTom-lt. w. rnagncHiiiin li/ncbtone. 
Dolour, dol'er. n. grief; Hadne.^. 

Dolphin, dol'fln. n. a large bca animal. 

Dolt, dfllt. n. a stupid fellow. 

Doltish, dGltl-h. adj. fool HU. 

Domain. dr>-mAn'. an c-state. 

Dome, d6m. n. a large cupola. .... 

Domestic, do uioi tlk. a<lj. pertaining to the homo. 
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Domesticate, do-mes'tlk-ftt. v. to make domes tic; 
Domicile, dom'is-11. n. a dwelling. [to tame. 
Domiciliary, dom-l-fliTl-ar-1, ad), pertaining to the 
domicile. 

Dominant, dom'in-ant, ad), prevailing. 
Domination. dom-In-&'ahim. ft. government; 
authority. 

Domineer, dom-fn-Sr'. v. to command haughtily. 
Dominical, dom-in'lkl, relating to Our Lord or to 
Sunday. 

Dominicans, dom-ln'ik-ans, n. a religious order. 
Dominion, do-min'yun, n. control; rule. 

Domino, doin'-l-no. ru a hood. 

Dominoes, d6m'i-n6x. a game. 

Don, v. to put on; to assume. 

Donation, do-n&'shun. n. a gift. 

Donjon, dun-jun. n. a strong tower of a castle. 
Donor, dfl'nor, n. one who gives. 

Doom, n. Judgment. 

Doomsday, dooms'd&. n. the day of doom. 

Dor, ti. a droning beetle. 

Dormant, dor'mant, ad), flleeping. 

Dormer, dor'mer, n. a roof window. 

Domltory, dor'mft-er-l, n. a sleeping chamber. 
Dormouse, dor'mows, n. a small rodent. 

Dorsal, dor'sal, adj. relating to the back. 

Dose, dds, n. a portion. 

Dossil, das'll, n. a plug. 

Dotage, (10'tij, n. doting; childish. 

Dotard, du'tanl, u. one who is doting. 

Dotation, dO-ta'shun, n. an endowment. 

Dote, dot, v. to 6how excessive love. 

Double, doubl, adj. two-fold; v, to make two-fold; 

to veer round a headland. 

Double-dealing, dub'l-dSl-ing. n. duplicity. 
Double-entendre, doob'l-ong-tongd'r. ». a word of 
double meaning. 

Doublet, dub'let, n. a garment; a pair. (fold. 
Doubling, dub'llng, n. act of making double; a 
Doubloon, dub-loon', n. an old Spanish coin. 
Doubt, dowt, n. distrust; v. to distruet; to 
hesitate. 

Doubtful, dowt'fu], ad), not clear; uncertain. 
Doucour, doo-eer', n. a present; a Up. 

Douche, doosli. n. water-Jet thrown on the body. 
Dough, d6, n. bread In its unbaked form. 

Doughty, dow'tl, adj. strong; hardy. 

Doughy, dtVI, adj. soft; dough-like. 

Douse, dows. r. to extinguish; to plunge Into 
Dove, duv, n. a pigeon. [water. 

Dove-cot, duv'kot. n. a pigeon house. 

Dovotail, duv'tul, n. Jointed boards; c. to fit one 
thing into another. 

Dowager, dow'a-Jer, n. a dowered widow. [Udy. 
Dowdy, dow'di, n. an unsmart woman; adj . un- 
Dowel, (low'd, n. a fastening pin of wood or Iron. 
Dower, dow'er, n. a Jointure to a widow. 

Dowlas, dowlas, n. a coarse linen fabric. 

Down, down, n. soft hair or feathers; a hill; adv. 

below; dejected; prep, along a descent. 
Downcast, down'kast. adj . dejected. 

Downy, dow'nl, adj. soft. 

Dowry, dow'rl. n. dower. 

Doxology, doks-ol'o-ji, n. a hymn of praise. 

Doze, doz. n. a light sleep. 

Dozen, duz'n, n. twelve. 

Drab, drab, i*. a low woman; a dull brown colour. 
Drachm, dram. n. (Irani. 

Draconic, drii-kO'nik. adj. severe. 

Draft, draft, n. any tiling drawn; an order for 
Drag, drag. r. to draw by force. (money. 

Dragbar, drog'b&r, n. an iron bar for coupliug 
railway carriages together. 

Draggle, drag'l, v. to drag through wet. 

Dragnet, drag net, n. a net for bottom fishing. 
Dragoman, drag'o-man. n . an Eastern guide. 
Dragoon, dra-goun', n. a soldier of the heavy 
cavalry. [to drink deep. 

Drain, clrun, n. water channel; r. to draw uif; 
Drainage, dr&'nij, n. a system of drains. 

Drake, driXk, n. the male of the duck. 

Dram, n. a spirit measure. 

Drama, drain'd, n. a stage representation; a 
dramatic work. 

Dramatise, dnun'ft-tlz, r. to put In play form. 
Dramatis persona), drain's-Us per-so'nO, u. the 
characters in a play. 

Drape, drilp, r. to cover: to clothe. 

Drastic, dras'tik, adj. acUve; thorough. 

Draught, draft, n. air current; act of drawing; out¬ 
line: depth to which a ship sinks Into the 
water. [drawing heavy loads. 

Draught-horse, draft'hors, n. horse used lor 


Draughtsman, drafts'man. n. one who draws plaza 
Draw, draw, v. to puli; to allure. 

Drawback, draw'bak, n. a disadvantage. 
Drawbridge, draw'bridj. n. a bridge that can be let 
down or drawn up as needed. 

Drawee, draw-6', n. the person on whom a bill Of 
exchange is drawn. 

Drawing, draw'ing. n. a sketch or picture. 
Drawing-room, draw'ing-room. n. a room In which 
to entertain company. 

Drawl, drawl, v. to speak slowly. 

Drawn, drawn, adj. undecided; said of battles and 
Dray, dra. n. a cart for heavy burdens, [games. 
Dread, dred. n. fear; awe. 

Dreadnaught, dred'nawt, n. a thick protective 
garment. 

Dreadnought, dred'nawt, n. a modern type of 
battleship. 

Dream, drfcm. n. fancies in sleep; a reverie. 
Dreamy, drera'I. adj. full of visions. 

Dreary, drfcr'l, adj. dismal; dull; gloomy. 

Dredge, dredj. v. to sprinkle; n. an oyster net. 
Dredger, dredj'er, n. a dredging boat; one who 
fishes with a dredge; a sprinkler. 

Dregs, n. a sediment; grounds; imparities. 
Drench, drensh, v. to make completely wet. 
Dresser, dres'er, n. one who dresses; a kitchen rfde- 
Dressy, dres'I, adj. fond of dress. [board. 

Dribble, drlbl. v. to fall In drops. 

Dribblet, drib'Iet, n. a small drop. [Uon of aim. 
Drift, drift, n. a mass of driven matter; the direo- 
Driftwood, drift'wood, n. wood loosely floating. 
Drill, drib v. to bore; to exercise. 

Drill-plough, dril'plow, ti. a plough for drill-sowing. 
Drink, dringk. v. to swallow liquor; ft. liquor. 
Drip, r. to fall in drops. 

Dripping, drip'lng. n. fat dropped from roasting 

meat. 

Drive, driv, r. to push forward; n. a carriage road. 
Drivel, drlv'el, n. nonsense. 

Driveller, driv'el-er, n. a foolish talker. 

Drizzle, driz'l. n. small rain. 

Droll, drol. adj. comical; odd- 
Drollery, drol'er-l, n. mirth; fun. 

Dromedary, drum'e-dar-l. n. a one-humped camel. 
Drone, drCn, u. the male bee; an Idle fellow. 
Droop, droop, r. to languish; to sink. 

Drop, drop. n. a globulo of moisture; v. to let fall. 
Dropsical, drop'uik-al, adj. afflicted with dropsy. 
Dropsy, drop's!, n. water in the body, 

Drosky, dros'kl. n. a Russian cab. 

Dross, dros, n. metal refuse. 

Drought, drovvt, n. dryness. 

Drove, drfiv, n. a number of animals being driven. 
Drover, drG'ver, a. a cattle driver. 

Drowsiness, drow'zi-nesa, n. sleepiness. 

Drubbing, drub'ing. n. a beating. \ 

Drudge.’druJ. v. to toil hard; n. one who works bara 
Drudgery, dnij'er-l, u. hard toil. land Ion*. 

Drug, drug, n. a substance used in medicines; v . to 
secretly administer a drug. 

Drugget, drug'eU n. a coarse carpet- 
Drugglst, dmg'lat, n. one who sells drugs. 

Druid, droo'id. n. an ancient Celtic priest. 

Drum, drum, n. a musical instrument; part of tne 
ear. 

Drum-major, drum'mMor. n. the sergeant drum- 
Drunkard, drungk'erd. n. an habitual drinker. 
Drunkenness, dningk'en-nes. n. alcoholic intoxjca- 
Dry, dri. (ulj. free from moisture. (Don. 

Dryad, dri'ad. n. a wood-nymph. 

Dryasdust, dri'ax-duat. n. a learned pedant. 
Dry-goods, dri-goods, n. drapery. ,, 

Dry-rot, drf'rot, ft. decay of timber by fungoid 
growths. 

Drysalter, drt-salt'cr, n. a dealer In drugs. 

Dual, dG'al. adj. double. 

Dualism, du'al-lzm, n. belief iu two gods. 

Dub, v. to name; to confer. 

Dubiety, dQ-bi'etd, ft. doubtfulness. 

Dubious, du'-bi-us, adj> doubtful. 

Ducal, dd'kal, adj. relating to a duke. 

Ducat, duk'at, n. a foreign coin. 

Duchess, duch'es, n. the wife of widow of ft duke. 
Duchy, duch'l, n. a dukedom. 

Duct, dukt, n. a tube, or channel. 

Ductile, duk'til. adj. yielding; flexible. 

Dudgeon, dud'Jun, n. grudge; resentment, ft 
haft. , 

Due. dO. adj. owed; proper: timed to arrive. 

Duel, dQ'el. n. an arranged fight between two per¬ 
sons. 

Duellist, dQ'el-ist, n. one who fights a dud. 
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Duenna, dG-en'-A, n, an elderly woman guardian. 
Duet, dQ-ct', n. composition for two instrument* or 
DulTel, duf'U n. a coarse woollen cloth. (voices. 
Duller, duf'er. n. a useless person. 

Dug, dug, n. nipple; pa.p. of dig. 

Dugong, dG-gong\ n. an herbivorous whale. 

Duke, dak. n. the next noble title below prince. 
Dukedom, dQk'dom. n. rank or territory of a duke. 
Dulcet, dul'set. adj. sweet; soft; melodious. 
Dulcify, dul'sl-fl. v. to sweeten. 

Dulcimer, dul'si-mer. n. an Instrument of wire 
Dull, dul. adj. stupid. [strings. 

Dullard, dul'erd, n. a dunce. 

Duly, da'll, adc. fitly. 

Dumb, duin, adj. speechless. (athletic exercise. 
Dumb-bells, dum'belz. ?i. weighted instrument for 
Dumbfounded, dum'fowiid-cd. adj. stricken dumb 
with amazement. 

Dummy, dum'i. n. a sham article: an efrtgy. 
Dumpling, dump ling, n. a kind of boiled pudding. 
Dumps, dumps, n. uiopingness. 

Dumpy, dump'l, adj. short and fat. 

Dun, n. one who solicits payment. 

Dunce, duns. n. a stupid person. 

Dune, dan. n. a sandhill. 

Dungeon, dun'jun. n. a dark prison cell. 
Duodecimo, dG-o«des'l-m&. a sheet of 11 leaves. 
Duodenum, dQ-o-de'num. n. the firet part of the 
small intestines. 

Dup, v. to unfasten. 

Dupe, dQp, n. one who Is cheated; r. to d<?c«ilve. 
Duplex, da'pleks. o/(j. double. lr. to double. 
Duplicate, dG'plik-M. n. another of the same kind; 
Duplicity, dG-plis'it- 1 . n. deceit; double-dealing. 
Durable, dfi'rA-bl, adj. lasting. 

Durance, dG'raas. n. constraint; Imprisonment. 
Duration, dd-ra'shun. n. length of time. 

Durbar, dur'bar. n. a reception of Indian princes. 
Duress, da res, n. Imprisonment; constraint. 

Dusk, n. twilight; adj. durk-colourtrd. 

Dusky, dus'kl. adj. obscure. [dust. 

Dust, dust, n. dry powdery earth; r. to brush olf 
Dutiable, du'tl-abl. a*tj. liable to customs duty. 
Duty, da'tl.n. what la due; regard; obedience; tax 
on goods. 

Dwale, dw&l. a name for the deadly nightshade. 
Dwarf, dwawrf, n. a diminutive animal or plaut. 
Dwell, dwol. v. to inhabit. 

Dwelling, dwd'lrig. u. an abide. 

Dwindle, dwind'l. r. to grow less; to decline. 

Dye, dl, r. to colour; n. colour. 

Dyeing, dl'lng. n. the art of dyeing. 

Dying, dl'lng, adj. declining ; expiring. 

Dyke, n. a ditch. (motion. 

Dynamics, dl-narn'lks. n. the science of matter and 
Dynamite, dlnam-It. n. a powerful ex plod vc. 
Dynasty, dlnas-ti. n. a succession of rulers of the 
^ same family. 

Dysentery, dis'en-tcj-J. n. a disease of the Intcs- 
tines. 

Dyspepsia, dls-pcp'd-a. n. linligestlon. (gcstion. 
Dyspeptic, dis-pep tik, n. one allUcted with Indi- 

E 

Each, C*ch. adj. every one. 

Eager, t'gcr. a dj. earnest. 

Eaglet, fc'glet. n. a young eagle. 

Eagre, 6'ger, n. a rising river tide. 

Ear. t*r. n. the organ of hearing; spike of coni. 
Eardrop, n. 6Tdrop. earring. 

Earn, cm, v. to gain by labour. 

Earnest, er'nest, t uU. determined; eager; n. a 
Earnings, ern lug*. n. wages earned. (pledge. 

Earshot, fcr'shot. n. within hearing range. 

Earthen, erfA'en. adj. complied of earth. 
Earthenware. crtA'cn-w&r. n. crockery. 

Earthly, erM'li. a dj. worldly. 

Earwig, fcr'wlg. n. an fused; a whisperer. 

Easel, feard. n. framework for supporting pictures 
while t>elng painted. 

Easement, fo ment, n. relief; *mpr*ort. 

East, (mi. n . one of the four can! I mil point*. 
Easter, n. the festival of the 10 surioctlon. 

Easterling, fcx ter-hng. n. an Eastern itatl* e. 
Easterly, fcs'ter-ll. adj relating to the Ea»L 
Eatable. Gt'ubl. adj. fit for eating. 

Eaves, tvz. n. the odg«js of a roof. 

Eavee-4ropper, €vz drop-cr. n. a listener. 

Ebb, eb. n. the receding of the tin**; v. to recede. 
Ebb-Ude, eb'tld, n. the reeling tile. 

Ebon, eb on. n. a hard, dark wood. 

Ebcnlse, eb'on-lz, c. to darken like ebony. 


Ebullition, eb-AI-lsh'uu, n. •the act of boiling; 
effervescence. 

Eburnean, e-bur'nl-an. adj. Ivory-like. 

Eccentric, ek-sen'trik, adj. odd. 

Ecclesiastic, ek-kle-zi-as'tik. ti. one consecrated to 
the Church. 

Echinated. ek'ln-ftted. adj. prickly. 

Echo, ek'o, n. a repeated sound. 

Eclalrcissement, ek-IAr-Rls'mong. n. the act of 
Eclat, A-klA', n. with striking effect. (explaining. 
Eclecticism, ek-h k tl-simn. n. the practice of 
selecting the liest. (body by another. 

Eclipse, e-klips', n. an oliscunitlnn <.f one heavenly 
Ecliptic, ek-lip'tik. n. the sun’s path. 

Eclogue, ek'log, n. a short pastoral poctn. 
Economical, ek-o-norn ik-al. adj. frugal, careful. 
Economics, ek-o-nomlks, n. the science of 
economy. 

Economy, e-kon'o-ml. «. careful management. 
Ecstatic, ek-stjit'ik. a*lj. rapturous. 

Ecumenical, ek-u-men ik-al, adj. pertaining to the 
Christian Church. 

Eczema, ck-zc'mA. n. a skin disease. 

Edda. ed'a. n. the bonks <»f Scandinavian mvtho- 
Edder, ed'er, n. wood for stake binding. (logy. 
Eddy, ed'I. n. a contniry current. 

Edentate. c-den'tAt, adj toothless. 

Edge-tool, ej'tool. »i. a sharp-edged tool. 

Edging, ei'lnc, v. bordering. 

Edible, ed'ibl, adj. lit for eating. 

Edict, e'dikt, 11 . a proclamation. 

Edification. ed-lf-lk-A'ehun. n. Instruction. 

Edifice, ed'lf-K n. a large house or building. 

Edify, ed'lf-l. r. to Instruct. 

Edit, ed it, r. to prvi»are for publication. 

Edition, e-dish uu. ti. the numl>er of copies of a 
lxw>k i>ubllshe<l at one time. 

Education. ed-u-kA'shun. w. Iintructlon. 

Educator. ed'O-kil-tor. n. an Instructor. 

Edtice, e-das', r. to extract. 

Eel. el. n. a snake llke fish. 

Eerie, Crl. adj. wild; weird. 

Efface, ef-fas', t*. to erase; to wipe out. 

Effort, ef-fekt'. n. result; r. to accomplish. 
Effective, ef-fek'tlv. adj. powerful. 

Effects, ef-fekts'. «. gexsis. 

Elflectuate. ef-fekt 6-At. r. to achieve. 

Effeminate, e-fem'l-n&t. a^ij. unmanly. 

Effendl. cf fen'dl. n. a high Turkish official 
Effervoscencc, ef fer-ves'ens. n a txdllng up. 
Effete, ef-fcf'. a*lj. cxliaastcd. 

E^tlcaclouj. cf-lk-A shus. (vfj. cff«x?tual. 

Erffcacy. ef lk-A-sl. n. virtue; energy. 

Efficiency. ef-Uhcn-sl. n. power; strength; a*Ie- 
uuacy. . Itatlon. 

Effigy. ef'l-Jl. n. a likeness; a dummy r»*presen- 
Effloroscence. ef-ffo-res'eus. n. season of bUxvsoin- 
Fffluence. ef tio*>-cns. n. an outllow. ling. 

Effluont. cf'ffixi-ent. n. an outflow stream. 
Effluvium, ef-floo'vl-um. n. noxious vuix>ur. 

Effort, cf ort. n. endeavour. 

Effrontery, ef-friint'er-1. n. Impudence 
Effulgence. ef ful jenH. n. lustr* . brightnc«. 
Effusion, cf-f»Vzbujj. n. tliat which l* poured forth. 
Eft. n. a newt. 

Eglantine, eg lan-tln. n. sweet-brier. 

Egoism, c'go-lzin. n. the tlie<»ry uf self-Interest. 
Egotism, C*‘got-lzin. »«. self-alisorptlon. 

Egotistic, C-go-tist'ik. ii/lj. conceited. 

Egregious, 6-gre'JI-iw. adj. foolishly prominent. 
Egreas. i* gres. n. the act of passing out. 

Egret, O'grvt. n. a small w hile heron. 

Egrotte, e-gret'. n. feather ornaments. 

Egyptology, C-jipt-ol o-jl. n. Lhohtleii.x: of Egypt¬ 
ian anthjultlcs. , , 1 

Elder-down. 1 der-down. n. the down of the elder 
Either, it her. or C'tiar. a U. or pros one of two. 
Ejaculation, e-Jak-Q-IA'hhun. it. a *bort exclama- 
EJect, e jekt'. v. U> throw out. Uion. 

Election. e-Jck'shun. n. dh»«;h»mre. 

Ejectment, e-Jekt'inent. n. expulsion, dbposscs- 
Eke. C-k. v. t/» mid to; to extend. M-m. 

Elaborate, e-lab o rU. v. to lal/our on. to finish 
with great pains. 

Elan. &-Ioi»k'. n. dm h. 

Eland, f 1 land. n. an African anbdopc. 

Elapso, e-lat>H'. v. to glide away; to pass away. 
Elastic, £• las'Ilk. adj. rebounding. 

Elate. e-lAt'. r. to c»alt. 

Elated. c-lAt'cd. adj. puffed up (one s way. 

Elbow, el'bn t» the bud of the arm; r. to push 
Elbow-room. cl b> pkjiu. n. room to stir In; 
Eld, n. undent Uuiea. Lfrccdoui. 
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Elder, el'der. aft. older. 

El Dorado, el-do-r&'dd, n. the golden land. 

Elect, e-lekt', v. to choose. 

Election, e-lek'shun, n. choice; decision by vote. 
Electioneering, el-ek-ahun-£r'lng. n. the canvassing 
for votes for an election. 

Elective, el-ek'tiv, adj. relating to the power of 
choice. 

Elector, el-ek'tor. n. one who has a vote. 

Electric, e-lek'tric. aft. pertaining to electricity. 
Electricity, e-lek-tris'it-I, n. that power in bodies 
which attracts and repels substances. 

Electrify, e-lek-tri-fl, v. to communicate electricity 
to. [battery. 

Electrode, e-lek'trfld. «. the pole of a galvanic 
Electro-dynamics, e-lek'tro-dl-nam'lks. n. the 
science of the action of electricity. 
Electro-kinetics, e-lek'tro-kl-net'iks, n. science of 
electricity in motion. 

Electrometer, e-lek-trom'e-ter. ti. an instrument for 
measuring electricity. 

Eloctroplate, e-lek'tro-plit, v. to cover with silver. 
Electro-statics, c-lek'tro-stat'iks. n. science of elec¬ 
tricity at rest. 

Electrotype, e-lek'tro-Up. n. the art of engraving on 
a metal deposited by electricity. 

Electuary, e-lek'tQ-er-I. n. a medicinal powder with 
sweetening. 

Eleemosynary, el-C-mos'in-ar-I. aft. pertaining to 
Elegance, el'e-gan*. n. grace. {charity. 

Elegiac, elegiacal. el-e-Jl'ak. el-Ml'ak-al. adj. 
E egy, erc-jl, n. a song of mourning, [mournful. 
Element, el'e-mcnt, n. a substantial part of any 
substance. 

Elementary, cl-c-ment'ar-I. adi. primary. 

Elephant, el'e-font. n. our largest quadruped. 
Elephantiasis, el-e-fan-tras-sis, n. a disease which 
causes the legs to swell. 

Elephantine, el-e-funt'In, aft. huge. 

Elevate, el'e-vflt, r. to raise. 

Elevator, el'e-vft-tor. 71 . passenger or grain lift. 

Elf, elf. n. a fairy. 

Elicit, c-lls'lt, r. to deduce. 

ElJde. o-Hd\ r. to cut off or out. 

Eligiblo, el'U lbl, adj. duly qualified. 

Eliminate, e-litn'Jn-fct, v. to remove; to cancel. 
Elision, e-ll/.h'un. n. a suppreiwed vowel or syllable. 
Elite, d-let', n. the select portion. 

Elixir, e-llka'er. n. a tincture. 

Elk, elk, n. a kind of stag. 

Ell, cl, n. a measure; a yard and a quarter. 

Ellipse, el-lips', n. an oval. (words left out. 
Ellipsis, ei-lip'sis. t». a figure Implying a word or 
Ellipsoid, el-lip'soid, n. a surface, each plane 
section of which Is an ellipsis. 

Elliptical, cMIp'tlk-al, adj. oval. {masts. 

Elmo’s flro, el'moz fir. n. electric appearance on 
Elocution, cl-o-kYshun. «. the art of good sink¬ 
ing. (elocution. 

Elocutionist, el-o-kiYshun-ist. n. one who practises 
Elongate, e-long'gAt. v. to extend. 

Elopement, c-16p-ment, n. a clandestine running 
away. 

Eloquence, el'o-kwens. aft. forceful shaking. 

Else, el«. Oiiv. otherwise. 

Elsewhere, eLs'whir. adr. In some other place. 
Elucidate, c-hYsl-dat. r. to make clear. 

Elude, e-hVr, c. to escape. 

Elusive, e-liYslv, aft. eluding; evasive. 

Elysian, e-llzh'yan. aft. delightful. 

Elysium, e-Uzh'yuin. n. the abode of the Messed. 
Emaciate, e-masli'l-&t, r. to waste, to make lean. 
Emaciation, S-in*uh'l-A'.$hun. n. thinness of flesh. 
Emanate, em'an-M. v. to proceed from. 

Emanation, ein-an-A'shun. n. that which flows out. 
Emancipate, e-man'si-pit. v. to set free. 
E m asculate, e-mns'kiViat. r. to castrate. 

Embalm, cm-bain', r. to preserve from decay. 
Embank, eiu-hangk'. r. to bank up. 

Embankment, cm-bangk'ment, n. a bank or 
mound; a banked-up mad way. 

Embargo, em-bir'go. n. order to stop. 

Embark. em-bArk'. v. to put or go on board. 
Embarrass, cm'l>ar'ns, r. to hinder; to perplex. 
Embassy, ew'bas-l, n. an ambassador and his 
retinue; an ambassador’s residence. 

Embattle, em*bat'l. r. to make battlements; to 
place In order of battle. 

Embellish. em-lx?nish, r. to adorn. 

Embers, em'berz. n. smouldering wood or coal. 
Embezzle, eru-bez'l. r. to make fraudulent use of. 
Embitter, ein-blt'cr. c. to make bitter. 

Emblazon, ein-blAz'ou, c. to adorn in colours. 
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Emblazonry, em-bl&z'on-rl. n. the art of emblazon- 
Emblem, em'blem. n. a symbol. [Ing. 

Embolden, em-bold'en, v. to encourage. 
Embolism, em'bo-lixra. n. the filling In of dates in a 
time record; a blood clot. 

Embonpoint, &ng-bong-pwang\ adj. stoutness. 
Embosom, em-booz'um, v. to cherish. 

Emboss, em-bos', v. to work raised patterns. 
Embouchure, fing-boo-shoor', n. the mouth of f 
river. 

Embower, em-bow'er, v. to place in a bower. 
Embrace, em-bris, v. to clasp; to fold lovingly. 
Embrasure, em-brft'zhQr, n. a slanting opening in a 
wall. * [fluid. 

Embrocate, em'bro-kat, v. to moisten with curative 
Embroider, em-brol'der, v. to adorn with needle¬ 
work. [work. 

Embroidery, em-broi'der-I, n. ornamental needle- 
Embroil, em-broil', v. to entangle. 

Embryo, em'bri-6. n. the first stage of animal or 
plant development. [embryos. 

Embryology, era-brl'ol'o-JI, n. the science of 
Emendation, em-en-d&'shun, n. correction. 
Emerald, em'er-ald. n. a green precious stone. 
Emerge, e-merj', r. to come out of. 

Emergency, e-mer'jen-sl. n. a pressing necessity. 
Emeritus, e-mer'-l-tus, adj. honourably discharged 
from office; n. one so discharged. 

Emery, em'er-I. n. a kind of corundum used for 
polishing. 

Emetic, e-raet'ik. ti. a potion to cause vomiting. 
Emeute, em-Qt', n. a mob rising. 

Emigrant, em'l-grant, n. one who emigrates. 
Emigrate, em-I-grdt', v. to proceed to another 
country. 

Eminence, cm'I-nens. n. height; distinction. 
Eminent, em'I-nent. adj. distinguished. 

Emissary, em'ls-ar-I. n. a i>erson sent out; a spy. 
Emission, 5-mish'un, n. the act of sending forth. 
Emmet, em'et, n. the ant. 

Emollient, e-mol'yent. adj. softening. 

Emolument, e-mol'Q-iuent. n. the profit of office or 
employment; advantage. 

Emotion, e-m6'ahun. n. agitation of feelings. 
Empanel era-pan'el. r. to enter names on a panel. 
Empark, see Impark. 

Emphasis, em'fas-K n. stress on a word. 
Emphasise, em'fa-slz, r. to give emphasis to. 
Empire, em'plr. n. dominions of an empire: 
supreme authority. 

Empiric, em-plrik. aft. proved by experience. 
Empiricism, em-pir'I-sisin, «. a system relying on 
experience. 

Employd, em-pIoy'&, n. a person employed. 
Employment, em-plol'meut, n. occupation. 
Emporium. em-piVrl-um. n. a mart; a large shop. 
Empower, empow'er, r. to sanction. 

Empress, cm'pres, n. consort of an emperor. 
Empyreal, em-plr e-al, aft. the purest heaven: snb- 
Emu. 4'raO, n. a large bird. {limity. 

Emulate, em'Q-1 At. r. to strive to equal; to imitate. 
Emulative, em'Q-lat-iv, adj. tending to emulation. 
Emulsion, e-mul'shun, n. an oily preparation. 
Enable, cn-A'bl, r. to render able; to empower. 
Enact, en-akt', r. to pass a law. 

Enactment, en-akt'ment. n. a law. 

Enamel, en-am'el, n. hanl surface coating; v . to 
apply enamel. (enamel. 

Enamelling, en-am'el-lng. ru the art of making 
Enamour, en-am'ur, r. to Inspire with love. 
Encamp, en-kamp'. r. to form a camp. 
Encampment, en-kamp'ment. n. the place where 
bodies of troops or others are camped. 
Encaustic, en-kaws'tik. aft. (of pottery), with 
colours burned In. (pregnant. 

Enceinte, Ang-sangt\ n. an enclosure; adj. 
Enchain, en-chAn', r. to put In chains, [enchants. 
Enchantment, en-chant'ment, n . that which 
Encircle, en-serk'l, r. to enclose: to surround. 
Enclitic, en-kllt'ik. aft. leaning uixm. 

Encomium, en-ko'ml-um. n. high praise, eulogy. 
Encompass, en-kompas. r. to surround. 

Encore, Ang-kOr'. adr. repeat. 

Encounter, en-kown'ter. r. to meet; to oppose. 
Encourage, en-kur'AJ. r. to urge; to animate. 
Encroach, en-krOch'. v. to intrude. 

Encumber, en-kura'ber. c. to burden; to impede. 
Encumbrance, en-kuin'brans. n. that which encum¬ 
bers. (public questions. 

Encyclical, en-sl'kli-kal. n. a papal letter on 
Encyclopaedia, en-sI-klft-pYdl-a, n. a comprehen¬ 
sive work dealing with some or every branch 
of knowledge. 
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Encyst, en-slst'. v. to enclose in a erst. 

En da ng er, en-dAn'jer, v. to Imperil. 

Endear, en-dSr\ v. to make dear. 

Endeavour, en-dev'er, v. to strive; to attempt. 
E nd emi c, cn-dem'ik, adj. special to a district or 
people. lone’s tribe. 

Endogamy, £n'dog-&m'l, marrying only within 
Endogen, en'do-jen. n. a plant that expands by 
internal growth. 

Endow, en-dow\ c. to furnish with funds or dowry. 
Endowment, en-dow'ment. n . that which is 
endowed. (enduring. 

Endurance, cn-dQ'rans, n. the condition of 
Endure, en-ddr', r. to last. 

Enema, en-£'ma. n. an injection. 

Energy, en'er-jl. n. force; vigour. 

Enervate, en-er'vAt. r. to weaken. 

Enfeeble, en-f£'bl. v. to make feeble. . 

Enfeoffment, en-fefment, n. a deed transferring 
the fee of an estate. 

Enfilade, en-fi-lAd , n. rooms opening upon a com¬ 
mon corridor; r. to rake with shot. 

Enforce, en-fore'. p. to compel. 

Enfranchise, en-frau chiz, r. to set free; to grant 
civic privileges. 

Engender, en-Jen'dcr. v. to sow; to breed; to 
beget. I power. 

Engine, en'Jin. ft. a machine imparting motive 
en-Jin-er'. w. an engine maker or con- 
Engird, en-gird', v. to encircle. It roller. 

Engrail, en-griU. v. to make a border of Indented 
lines. 

Engrain, en-grfin'. r. to dye i*rmanently. 

Engrave, en-grAv\ r. to cut impression?* on woud ; 
or Bteel; to print. 

Engraver, en-grAv'er. n. one who engraves. 
Engraving, en-grAv'lng, n. print of a pit ture. 
g}** 0 **. en-grdn'. v. to absorb; to write In legal 
“UndL en-gulf'. v. to swallow up. (hand. 

Enhance, en-hana', v. to increase; to heighten. 
Enigma, en-ig'ma, n. a puzzle. 

Enigmatical, en-ig-mat Ik-al, adj. obscure. 

en-Joiu', v. to order. 

“Jdndle, en-klnd'l, r. to Inflame, 
o I? 1 ? 6, wt-lAr)'. v. to expand. 

Enlighten, eu-llt'en, r. to illuminate. 

Enlistment, en Ust'inent. n. the act of enlisting. 
Enliven, en-irven, v. to make cheerful. 

Enmity, en'xnltd. n. hunt lilt y; unfricndllnc**. 
Ennoble, ennObl. r. to confer noble rank upon. 
Ennui, 4ng-nwC*', n. weariness. 

Enormity, e-nor'inl-tl. n. tliat which Ls enormous, 
wicked, or monstrous. 

Enormous, e-nor'inus. adj. excessively large. 
Enrage, en-rfij. p. to make angry. 

Enrapture, en-rap'tOr. r. t4> cause extreme delight. 
Enrich, cn-rich', v. to make rich. 

Enrobe, en-rGb'. p. to attire. 

Ensample. en-gam'pl. n. example. . , 

Ensanguine, en-sang gwln, v. to stain with blood. 
Ensoonoe, en-skons', v. to cover; to hide safely, 
gnihlald, cn-shCld'. p. to shield. 

Enshrine, en-uhrin', p. to enclose; t/» keep in ro- 
Emhroud, cn-shrowd', v. to cover up. Igard. 
Enslform, euMbform. adj. Bword-Hliui«cd. 

Ensign, en'sln, n. the Hag of a nation or regiment; 

„ lac officer who carries It. 

Ensilage, en'stl-A), n . stored folder. 

Eninaxe, en-snAr', r. to entangle. 

Ensue. en-«Q'. p. to follow. 

Entablature, en-tab'latCir. n. the part of archi- 
tecture that Murmoimt* a column. 

Entail, en-tAI', r. to settle In special descent, n. an 
entailed estate. 

Entallment, entAlrucnt. n. act of entailing. 
Entangle, en-tang gl, v. to contort into a tangle; to 
ensnare. * 

Entelachy, cn-tel'fc-kl. n. actual existence. 

Enter, en ter, v. to proceed Inward; fo join In. 
Enteric, en-ter'lk, c uij. relating to the Intestines; 
n. typhoid fever. 

Enterprising, en ter-priz ing, adj. adventurous. 
Entertain, en-tertAn'. r. to amuse; to show hos- 
Enthnd, endArawl, p. to enslave. (pltality. 

Enthrona, tu-Unfm'. r. to place on a throne. 
Enthusiasm, cndAu/J-iym. n. extreme ardour. 
Enthusiast, en-f/ifi >bo*t. n. one who feels en- 
Entice, en tis'. p. u> allure. Ithusiasiu. 

PSf. m ill'. Qtlj. complete. 

W-tTU, p. Uj give claim or title to. 

Entity, en'U-tf, n. existence. 

Entomb, en-toom', v. to bury. llnseru. 

Entomologist en-to-inol o-Jlst. n. one v.ho ePidJus 


Entozoa, cn-to-zo'A, animal life within other 
animals. 

Entrails, en'trAls, n. the bowels. (of troops. 

Entrain, entrim'. v. to take train, as of bodies 
Entreat, en-tret'. p. to beseech. 

Entree, Ang-trA', n. entry; a made dish. 

Entrepot, aug'tr-pO. n. a storehouse; a bonded 
warehouse. 

Entresol, Ang'tr-s&l. n. a low connecting storey 
betweeu two main storeys. 

Entry, en'trl. «. entrance. 

Entwine, cn-twln . r. Ut interlace. 

Entwtst. en- twist', r. to twist. 

Enumerate, e-n&'mer-At. v. to compute (he number 
of. Ipronounee clearly. 

Enunciate, e-nun'sl-At. r. to declare formally; to 
Envelop, en-vel'iip. v. to invest. 

Envelope, en vel op, n. a covering. 

Envelopment, en-vel up-ment. ». that which coven. 
Envenom, en-ven'om. v. Uj i»oI>oii; to embitter. 
Enviable, en'vl-abl. adj. tit in be envied. 

Envious, en M ils adj. feeling envy. 

Environ, cn-vi'ron. v. to surround. 

Environs, en-vl runs. u. suburbs. 

Envoy, en'voi, »*. a dipluniatic messenger. 

Env^', en'vl. jealousy; r. to cru«lge. 

Eocene. 5'o-stu. adj. first of the Tertiary fonnatlon. 
Eozolc, £-fi-z«Ylk, adj. relating Uj certain fossil 
remains found In (’unada. 

Epaulet, ep'o-let, n. Bhouldcr-ba^ige. (table. 

Epergne. (^-pern', n. centre « 1 isli or ornament for the 
Ephemeral, ef-cm'er-al, adj. short-lived; existing 
for a day only. 

Ephomeris, ef-eiu cr-ls. n. a daily jourual. 

Euhod, tff'od, ft. it Jewish surplice. 

Epic, cp'ik. m. an hen>lc poem. 

Epicene, ep'i-^n. a<0. pertaining to lv»th sexes. 
Epicure, ep'l-kur. n. a loter of g**>d things. 
Epicurean, ep-l-kd re-an. adj. given to luxury. 
Epicycle. ep'Mi-kl. »»• a circle whtvsc centre is on a 
greater circle’H circumference. (of people. 
Epidemic, ep-l dem ik. adj. affecting large bolles 
Epidermis, cpd-der inks, n. the outer covering of 
the nkin. (nb)niacli or l>clly. 

Epigastric, ep l g:vs tnk. a>l). relatiuu b> the 
Epiglottis, cp-i-glot Ls, 7*. cartilage at the root of 
the tongue. 

Epigram, ep i gram. »i. a smart. Tainted saying. 
Epigraph, ep'lgruf. n. an lnscrl[»tion. 

Epilepsy, ep'blep si. »i. fulling sickness. 

Epileptic, ep-il-ep tlk. n. one HubJcrtcd to epilepsy. 
Epilogue, ep'U-og. u. a dupplemeiit part at the end 

Epiphany, e-plf an i. n. a clmrch festival falling on 
Epiphyte, cp'if-lt. n. a parasite. IJamiary 

Eolscopacy, c-pis'ko-pA-si. »i. (/hurch government. 
Episcopal, e-pis ko-pal. a lj. pertuliilnu to hldiop.->. 
Episcopate. e-pls ko-pat. n. a bidiopric. 

Episode, cp I hiYI. ii. a diverting incident; a short 
talc apart from a main story. 

Epistle. C-plMt'l. n. ii letter. 

Epistolary, c-pl*< -toda-n. ah. pertaining to letters. 
Epistyle. ep'l-Kfll. nee Architrave. 

Epitaph. ep'l-Uif. n. an Inscription oil a tomb or 
monument. l-yng. 

Eplthalamlum. ep-l-f/<al--a'mloim. »» a marriage 
Epithet, ep l-f/ict. n. a Hliort des< ilptivc expruvilou. 
Epitome, c plt o-m^. w. a Hynopds. 

Epitomize, e plt'o-nilz. r. to condense. 

Epoch, ep'ok, n. a remarkable period. 

Epode. ep' M. n. a kind of lyric p*h*hi. 

Eponyin, ep'o-nliu. ii. name derived from an 
Individual. 

Equable, C'kwabl. adj. equal; even. (or degree. 
Equal, & kwal. adj. even; like; of (he Maine «|U»illty 
Equanimity, ek-wa* hi in ltd. n. evenncAs of temper. 
Equation, e-kw&'idiun. n. the act of making equal. 
Equator, e-kwA'ter. n. the line emdnding the 
middle of the glotie. (equator. 

Equatorial. ek wa-toTI-al. adj. pertaining to the 
Equerry, ck'wer 1. n. an olfielal of (he royal lions?. 
holf | # la horse rider. 

Equestrian. e-kwe*'trl-an. adj. relating U» hor^w: 
Equiangular. C-kwl-ang ud Ut. a-ij. with equal 
a ng le^ 

Equilateral. C kwl-lat er-al. wii. with all itlJea 

e'jual. . . 

Equilibrate. C-kwl-U brftt. V. Ut balance. 

Equilibrium. C*-kwll-lirri-uin. »i. equal balancing. 
Equlno. C'kwlii. •vb. r. Inline to Ikipmm. 

Equinoctial, c-kwl-nok Mhal. a ij. n-lallng Uj the 
equator. I* 11 * t,iC * equator. 

Equinox, C-kwi-nokfl. n. the time of the bUJi'tt croas- 
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Equip, e-kwip\ v. to fit out; to supply. 

Equipage, ek'wI-pAJ, n. a carriage aud attendants; 

anything equipped. (equipping. 

Equipment, e-kwip'ment, n. outfit; the act o t 
Equipoise, G'kwl-poiz, it. equality of weight; 
balance. 

Equlpollence, 6-kwI-porens. n. equality of power. 
Equitable, ek'wit-abl, adj. showing the quality of 
equity. 

Equity, ek'wl-ti. n. right; Justice; fairness. 
Equivalent, e-kwiv'A-lent, adj. equal. 

Equivocal, e-kwlv'o-kal. adj. doubtful. 

Equivocate, e-kwiv'o-kiifc. r. to prevaricate. 
Equivocation, e-kwlv-o-k&'shun* n. ambiguity. 
Era, fi'ra, n. a i>eriod of years counted from a 
dominating date. 

Eradicable, e-rad'i-kabl, adj. capable of being 
eradicated. [remove. 

Eradicate, e-rad'l-kAt, v. to destroy; toefrace; to 
Eradication, e-rad-lk-n'shun, n. destruction; ex- 
EXase, G-riis'. v. to expunge. [piuigemeut. 

Erastianism, e-raa'tl-an-ism, n. State control of the 
Church. 

Erasure, e-ra'sQr. n. the act of erasing; the part 
where erasing has been done. 

Erect, e-rckt' # adj. upright; c. to build. 

Eremite, er'e-mlt. n. a hermit. 

Ergot, er'got. n. a fungoid disease in plants. 
Ermine, cr'min. n. a white fur; the animal from 
which it is obtained. 

Erode, e-rOd', v. to eat away. 

Erosion, e-rO'shun. n. the process of eating away. 
Erotic, er-ot'ik. adj. amatory. 

Err, er, v. to blunder. 

Errant, er'ant. adj. roving. 

Erratic, er-at'ik. alj. irregular. 

Erratum, er-i'tuiu. n. an error In wriiing or 
printing. 

Erroneous, er-6'nG-us, adj. wrong; mistaken. 

Erse, era. n. a branch of the Celtic language. 

Erst, erst. air. formerly. 

Eructation, G'mk'-ta-tion. n. belching. 

Erudite, cr'Q-dit. wlj. learned. 

Erudition, cr-d-dish'un. n. learning. 

Eroginous, er-u'Jiu-us. adj. rust-like. 

Eruption, e-rup'shun. n. a bursting forth. (skin. 
Erysipelas, er-i-sip'c-las, n. an innammation of the 
Escalade, es-ko-lAd'. n. the scaling of fortlhed 
walls by means of ladder*. 

Escalop. es-kal'op. n. a shell-fish. 

Escapement, es-kdp'inent, n. the act of escaping; 

part of the works of a clock or watch. 
EXchatology, es-ka-tol o-jl, r. the theory of finality. 
Escheat, cs-chGt'. n. property forfeited to the 
Eschew, es-chew', r. to shun. [State. 

Escort, es'kort, n. guide, attendant, or body of 
armed attendants. 

Escort, cs-kort', v. to accompany for guidance. 
Escritoire, es-kri-twor', n. a writing-desk. 
Esculapian, es-ka-lA'pban, «i/X>. relating to healing. 
Esculent, es'ku-lent, adj. eatable. 

Escurlal, es-ku-ri-al, n. the royal palace at Madrid. 
Escutcheon, es-kut shun. n. a family sliicld or coat 
Esophagus, G-so[ A go*. n. the gullet. fof arms. 
Esoteric, cs-o-ter'ik, adj. mysterious; secret. 
Espalier, cs-pal'yer, n. lattice-work for fruit-trees. 
Esparto, es-pAr'to. n. a stroug grass common in 
Spain. 

Especial, es-pcsh'al. adj. peculiar; special. 
Espionage, cs'pI-on-Aj, n. Hpying. 

Esplanado, cs-pla-nAd , n. a prominent level prome¬ 
nade. 

Espousal, es-pow'zal. n. the net of betrothing. 
Espouse, e.H-iK>wz'. r. to mfiauce; to marry. 

Esprit, ca-pre', n. liveliness. 

Espy, es-pi', v. to discern. [courtesy. 

Esquire, cs-kwlr', n. a squire; a general title of 
Essay. efl'A. n. an experiment; a auort written com¬ 
position. 

Essence, cs'cns. n. the nature of a thing; an 
Essential, Ctf-sen's hal. adj. necessary. (extract. 
Establishment, cs-tab Ibh-ment. n. settlement; 

place of business; hon*e. 

Estate, es-tAt'. n. property; possesion; rank. 
Esteem, es-tem*. t\ to value; ». respect. 

Esthetic, es-f/iet'ilv. see .Esthetic. [In Russia. 
Esthonian, cs/Ao-nl-an, adj. relating to Esthonia 
Estimate. e*tiin-&t. r. to value; 11 . a valuation. 
Estop, cs-top , v. to bar. 

Estrange, es-trunj', r. to alienate. 

Estray. cs-tnV, n. a stray boast. 

Estuary, ©e’tfl-ar-i, n. the lower part of a river. 
EXurlcnt, ed-Arl-ent, adj. penurious. 
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Etch, ech. v. to design on metal with adds. 
Eternal, e-ter'nal, adj . everlasting. 

Etesian, £-t£'zhan. adj. periodicaL 
Ether, G'fAer. n. the upper air. 

Ethereal, e-fAG'rS-al* adj. heavenly. 

Ethical, e/A'Ik-al. adj. pertaining to duty. 

Ethics, efA'iks, n. science of moral duty. 

Ethnical* e/A'nik-ai. adj. relating to nations or 
races. 

Ethnography, efA-nog'raf-I. n. the scientific des¬ 
cription of the human races. 

Ethnology, efA-nol'o-jl, n. the science of mankind. 
Ethology, efA-ol'o-Ji. n. the science of character. 
Etiolate, G-ti-o-lAt', r. to grow pale from lack o i 
light. [manners. 

Etiquette, et'I-ket, n. the laws of courtesy; good 
Etymology, et-I-mol'c-ii. n. the science of words. 
Etymon, et'l-mon. n. a word root. 

Eucharist, Q'ka-itst. n. the sacrament. 
Euchologion, d-ko-16'JI-on, n. prayers of the Greek 
Euchre, Q'kr, n. a card game. [Church. 

Eudemonlsm, Q-de'mon-lzm, n. a theory of ethics 
constituting happiness the test of morality. 
Eudiometer, Q-di-om'e-ter. n. an instrument for 
measuring oxygen. 

Euhemerism, O-he'mer-lzm, n. a system that 
claims for mythology a real origin. 

Eulogise, Q'lo-Jlz. v. to praise. 

Eulogium, u-16'Ji-um, n. something spoken or 
written in praise. 

Eulogy, Q'lo-Jl. n. encomium. 

Eunuch, Q'nuk. n. a castrated man. 

Eupepsy, Q-pep'sI, n. a healthy digestion. 
Euphemism, Q'fem-izm. n. a word or form of words 
presenting in a pleasant form what is otherwise 
unpleasant. 

Euphony, Q'fon-I, n. a pleasing sound. 

Euphuism. Q'fiVlzm. n. au inflated expression. 
Euroclydon, Q-rok'll-don. n. the wind which 
wrecked 8t. Paul's ship. 

Eurythmy, Q'rifA-ral. rv. symmetry. 

Eustachian, ti-stAkl-an. add. relating to the tube 
connecting the middle ear and the pharynx. 
Euterpe, iVtcr'pe. n. the muse of music. 
Euthanasia, u-lAan-A'zI-a. n. easy death. 

Evacuate, e-vak'd-At* v. to go out; to throw out; 
to discharge. 

Evanescent, ev-an-es'ent, adj* fleeting. 

Evangelical, ev-an-Jei ik-al. adj. relating to the 
gospel. [gospcL 

Evangelist, e-van'Jel-lst, n. a preacher of the 
Evaporate, e-vap'o-rAt. v. to escape in vapour; to 
EXasion, e-v&'zhun, n. the act of evading, [vanish. 
Event, c-vent', n. an incident; a hapx^euing. 
Eventful, e'vcnt'ful. adj. full of eventa 
Eventual, e-vcnt'Q-al. adj . occurring as a conse¬ 
quence; final. 

Evict, e-vikt', r. to expel; to dispossess. 

Evidence, ev'l-dens. n. testimony. 

Evident, ev'i-dent. adj. obvious. 

Evidential, ev-I-den'shal, adj. tending to prove.^ 
Evil, G'vll, n. wickedness, calamity; adj. >vicked. 
Evince, e-vins'. r. to show; to prove. 

Eviscerate, e-vb'cr-At, v. to disembowel; to guL 
Evoke, e-vOk', v. to draw forth. 

Evolution, ev-o-ia'ahun, n. gradual development. 
Evolutionist, ev-o-lfi'shun-ist* n. one who belie* cs 
in the theory of evolution. 

Evolve, e-volv', r. to disclose; to develop. 

Ewe, Q, n. a female sheep. 

Ewer, d'er, n. a large wnter-Jug. . 

Exacerbation, egz-aa-er-lxi-shun. n. the Increase ox 
irritation. 

Exaction, egz-ak'shun. n. a harsh demand. 
Exaggerate, egz-aj'er-&t. r. to magnify unduly. 
Exalt, egs-awlt\ r. to elevate. . , 4I 

Elxamino, egz-am'in, r. to inquire into; to investi¬ 
gate. .... 

Exasperate, egz-as'per-At, r. to irritate; to anger. 
Ex call bur, eks-Lal'l-bur, n. King Arthur s sword. 
Ex candescent, eks-kan-dcs'cent, a*ij. in white heat. 
Excavate, eks kA-v&t, r. to dig out. 

Excel. ek-flel # . r. to surpass. 

Excellence, ek nel-lens. n. great merit. 

Excellency, ek'sci-en-sl. n. a titio of honour. 
EXcelsior, ek-sel'sl-or, a*0'. higher still. 

Except, ek-sept', v. to take out; to object to. 
Exceptionable, ek-sepshun-abl. adj. open to 
objection. „ 

Exceptional, ek-sep'shun-ai. adj. peculiar; uncom- 
EXcerpt, ek-oerpt'. n. au extract, . 

EXcess, ek-scs', n. intemperance; going beyona 
what is right or wise. 
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Excessive, ek-ses'iv, adj. immoderate. 

Exchequer, eks-chek'er. n. oue of the superior 
courts; the revenue. 

Excisable, ek-slz'abl. adj . liable to excise duly. 
Excise, ek'slz. n. tax on commodities or trades. 
Exciseman, ek-siz'man, n. a collector of excise. 
Excision, ek'slzh un. n. a cutting away. 

Excitable, ek-slt'abl, adj. liable to excitement. 
Excite, ek-slt\ r. to inflame, 
acclaim, eks-kliim'. v . to call out. 

Exclamation, eks-klam-i'shun. n. a loud outcry; a 
note of punctuation (!). 

Exclamatory, eks-klam'a-to-rl. a*ij. expre^ing 
exclamation. 

Exclude, eka-klood', v. to phut out. 

Exclusive, eks-kloo'siv. adj. apart; sole. 
Exoogitate, eks-koj'it-&t, r. to think slowly. 
Excommunicate, eks-kom-u'ni-kAL r. toexpel from 
the Church. 

Excoriate, eks-kO'ri-M. e. to strip the skin from. 
Excrescence, eks-kres ens. n. an unnatural out- 
growth. 

Excretion, eks-krG'shuri. n. matter excreted. 
Excruciating, ckfl-kroo'shl-i-tiug. adj. torturing. 
Exculpate, eks-kul pat. r. to show guiltless, to 
absolve. 

“Cursion, ekR-kur'shun. n. n trip; an expedition. 
Excursus, eks-kura us. n. a dissertation. 

eks-kflz', v. to forgive; to overlook; to 
free from blame. 

Excuse, exedp. n. u plea. 

Execrable. eks'*-km-bl. adj. detestable. 

Execrate, ekK'fc-krilt. v. to denounce; to curst. 
Execute, eka'6-kOt. v. to perform; toflnish; to put 
to death by law. 

Executioner, eka-d-kiVshun-er. n. one opi>olnted to 
carry out capita! punishint nt. 

Executive, egz-ek'Q-tlv, n. pereons who administer 
governmental authority. 

Executor, egz-ok'Q-tcr. n. one appointed to carry 
out the directions of a w ill. 

Exegesis, cka-c-j4'si8, n. the science of interpreta- 
lion. 

Exemplar, egz-em'plar. n. something worthy of 
Imitation. (example. 

Exemplary, egz-ern'plar-l. adj. forming a good 
Exemplify, egz-cm'pll-fl. v. to *how by example. 
Exempt, egz-empt', v. to release frmu. 

Exequies, eks'G-kwiz. n. funeral rites. 

Exercise, eks'er-siz. c. to practise; n. task; use; 
Exert, egz-ert', r. to strive; to lulxmr. I practice. 
Exerjlon, egz-er'shun. n. endeuvour. 

Exloliate. cka fd'll-fit. v. to shed scales. 
Exhalation, cgz-ha-la'shun. n. vapour; steam, 
what U inhaled. 

Exhaust, egs-hawst', v . to weary; to expend; to 
drain off. 

Exhaustion, egz-hawHt'yun. n. great fatigue. 
Exhibit, egz-hlb'it. v. to show; n. the thing shown. 
Exhibition, egz-hl-bl*h'un. n. a display; a public 
Exhilarate, ega-hll'cr-ftt. v. to animate. (show. 
Exhort, egz-hort', r. to preach; to urge. 
Exhortation, egz-hort-&'shun. n. a religlotw har- 
angue. 

Exhumation, egs-hO-nift'shun. v. the act of dis- 
x? * nU; rring. 

Exhume, cku hOin'. r. to disinter. 

Exigency, ck*i IJ-en-nl. n. an emergency. 

Exigent, eks I Jeiit. adj. urgent. 

Exiguous, ckalg'G-us. adj. slender; small. 

©gar'll. ti. the condition of being expelled 
t> il OUl koine or country; r. to banish. 

“{ft, egz*let', v. to have life. 

Exitj ek* it, n. departure. 

Exodus, eks'-o-diiH, n. u going out. 

“ogamy, ek*-og'ain-L n. marrying only outdde 
one's own tribe. 

Exonerate, egz-on'er-at. r. to acquit. 

ExorblUni, e«z-or'bbtnnt. adj. excessive. 

Exorcise, eks'or-tdz. r. to drive away evil spirits. 
Exordim, ek^or-shun, n. the act of expelling evil 
spirit*. 

Exordium, egz-oy'dl-um. n. an introductory por- 
tlon. 

Exoteric, ek*-o tcr'lk. adj. external. 

ExoUc. cgz-otIk. n. anything of foreign origin. 
Expand, eka-paud' v. 0 j extend. 

“Panse, cka-pan*', n. a wide open space. 
Expansive, eks-pun slv. ci/JJ. far-extending. 

Es parte, eka-parite. adj. on one side. 

Expatiate, eku pSsbl-it. v. to enlarge upon. 
Expatriate, ek*-p&'tri-at. e. to l»anPU. 
cke-pekt, v. to anticipate. 


Expectant, eks-pekt'ant, adj. looking for. 
Expectorant, eks-pekt'o-rant, adj. musing expec¬ 
toration. 

Expectorate, ek^-pekt'o-riit. r. to spit. 

Expediency* eks-po di-en-si, adj. fltneos; conveni¬ 
ence. 

Expedient, eks-pfc'dl-ent. adj. advisable. 

Expedite, eks'i»e-dit. r. to quicken; to help forwnnl. 
Expedition, cks-pe-di-h u:i, r». speed; an under¬ 
taking for exploration, war. discovery, etc. 
Expeditious, eks-pe-dish'u*. a-ij. quick; prompt. 
Expel, eks-ptT. r. to drive out. 

Expend, eks-peud . v. to spend. 

Expenditure. cks-|»cii dit-ur. n. what Is expended. 
Expense, cks-pens', n. eext; outlay. 

Expensive. eks-penViv. ad), costly. 

Experience, cks-per l-<*ns, n. knowledge g«ilne<l; r. 

to undergo; t<> sutler. 

Experiment, eks*i»er biiient. tj. trial; essay. 
ExperimenUil. eks-per-l-ment al. a (i. tenmtive. 
Experimentalist, cks-per-l-incnt al ist. 71 . one who 
exi>erliiients. (a speri.dlsL 

Expert, tks-pci t'. adj. having special kno\vlc<lcc; *•. 
Exp table, cks'pl-abl. adj. that may be atomd for. 
Expiate, ek r* r. to abme for. 

Expiatory, cks pl-a*to*rI, adj. having power to 
atone. 

Expiration, oks-plr-i'shun, n. termination; end; 

l)reathlng outwardly. 

Expire, eks-plr . c. to me; to end. 

Expiry, eks-plr I. n. termination. 

Explain, eks-plan'. t*. to make dear. 

Explanation, eks-plan-d shun, n. U't of making 
plain. .... , 

Explanatory* cks-plan'a-to-rl. adj. with explana¬ 
tion. 

Expletlvo, cks'ple-tlv. adj. q redundant word; an 
oath. . , . 

Explicable, eks'pllk abl. adj. capable of being t x- 

Exphcit, eks-pll'sit. .i dj. clear; plain. (plained. 
Explode. cka-pbVr, c. U> burst forth; to reject. 
Exploit, eks ploit'. r. in w<»rk up for sclflsh ends; 

/». a notable achievement. 

Exploration, elcs-plo-ra shun. n. a4*t of exploring. 
Explore, eks-plor . r. U> seareli for. 

Explosion, eks plo zhun. n act nf exploding. 
Explosive, eka-pl6'siv, n. a substance Lhat v.UJ 
cause an explosion. 

Exponent, eks-po neiit, »i. one who represents. 
Export, ekH-|M>rt'. v. to send abroad. 

Export, ex'port, n. the thing exported. 

Exportable, ekK-j>ort abl. adj. that etui beexporccMi. 
Exportation, eka-i>ort-fiVliuii, >i. act of exporting. 
Expose, eks-pr. to lay bare; to place In clanger. 
Exposition, ekH-po-ziwh'un, n. an explanation; nu 
exhibition; the act of exp*>dng. 

Expositor, eks-poz It-or. n. one who expounds. 
Expository, cks-poz'lt-o-ri. ul). explanatory. 
Expostulate, ekH-|x« ifl-iat. v. U> remonstrate. 
Exposure, eks-pd'zGr. n. the act of laying bare. 
Expound, eka-iM>wficl'. v. to explain. 

Expression, eloc-preeh un, n. not <>f expnsislon; 
feature; look. 

Expressively, elo<*pres'iv-ll. a/lr. with expression. 
Expressly, ok*-prc.«'ll. adv. hpeclally. 

Expulsion, eks-pul Khun. n. the tu t ot expelling. 
Expunge, ekw-pun)'. c. to wipe out. 

Elxpurgate, eka pur-gAt. r. to cleanse; 0) cut out. 
Exquisite, eks'kwlz-lt. o/i>. delicate; superior. 
Exsangulous, eka-Hang gwl-iin. asi). bloodies. 
Extant, eks'tant. adj. in tjclng. 

Extemporaneous. eka tem-p6-rt'iic-UH, adj. wlth- 
t out preparation. 

Extempore, ekH-t4uiri*o-rf , ‘, wlv. without btudy. 
Extemporize, eks teii» V>-riz. c. V» »i»eak olf-haud. 
Extend, ekii-tend', v. t«i lengthen. 

Extension, eka-toii'alnm. n. a Mtreb*hh»g out. 
Extensive, ekatcufciv. a*ij. large; brood; compre¬ 
hensive. 

Extent, eka-tent', n. coinpaKs; hpaco. 

Extenuate, ek^-ton O-^t. v. to palliuU.*. 

Exterior, ek>*-U*r'l-or. adj. outer. 

Exterminate, ek-n-ter inln-fit. r. P# destroy. 
External, eka-tern al. adj. outward. (from. 

Externals, ekx-ter'nalz. n. thlngK oubdde or apart 
Extinct, eke-tinykt', adj. cxtingulHhed; not living. 
Extlncteur, eks-tlngkt'cr. n. an Instrument fur ex- 
tlngulnhlng Are. 

Extinction, ek* tlngkVhun. rx. an extinguishing. 
Extinguish. fka tlcjg gwP.li. r. U) quench. 
Extinguliher, ckr»'ti!ig'gwd*h*er. n. that which ex- 

tlnguPthe*. 

Extirpute, eko-UTpOt, r. to root out or destroy. 
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Extol, eks-tai\ v. to praise. 

Extort, ekB*tort\ v. to force from. 

Extortion, eks-torah'un. n. oppression. 
Extortionate, eks-tor'slmu-ftt, adj. oppressive. 
Extortioner, cks-tor'shun-er. n. one who extorts. 
Extra, eks'tra. adj. beyond what Is usual. 

Extract, eks-trakt', v. to draw out. 

Extract, eks'trakt. n. a thing extracted; a copy of 
a portion of a book. 

Extraction, eks-trak'shun, n. the act of extracting. 
Extradition, eks-tra-dish'un, n. the yielding up of 
fugitives from Justice by one country to 
another. 

Extrajudicial, eks-tra-jd-dish'al, adj. out of the 
_ customary legal course. [material universe. 
Extra mundane, eks-tra-mun'd&n, adj . beyond the 
Extramural, eks-tra-mu'ral, adj. outside the walls. 
Extraneous, cks-tr&'n€-UB. adj. external. 
Extraordinary, eks-tra-or'din-ar-I, adj. unusual; 
_ wo nderful. [penditure. 

Extravagance, eks-trav'a-gans. n. excessive ex- 
Extravagant, eks-trav'd-gant, adj. lavish, un- 
reasonable. 

Extravaganza, eks-trav-a-gan'za, n. a burlesque. 
Extra vasate, eks-trav'as-at, r. to let out from the 
original vessel. 

Extreme, eks-trem'. adj. remote, excessive. 
Extremity, eks-trem'it-I, n. the utmost limit. 
Extricable, cks'trik-abl, adj. tliat may be extri¬ 
cated. 

Extricate, eks'trl-k&t. v. to get out of; to set free. 
Extrinsic, eks-trin'sik. a/0*, external. 

Extrude, eks-trood'. r. to force out. 

Extrusion, eks-troo'zhun. n. the act of expelling. 
Exuberance, cks-iYber-ans. n. an overflowing. 
Exuberant, eks-G'ber-ant. adj. aliounding. 
Erudation, cks-u-d&'shun. n. the act of discharging 
through the pore*. 

Exude, eks-dd', v. to ooze : to Issue forth. 
Exultant. egz-ult'ant, a*0. triumphant. 

Eyelet, i let. n. a lace-hole. 

Eyesore, I sOr, n. something offensive to the eye. 
Eyo-tooth, I'tooM, n. one of the two canine teeth. 
Eyry, C'rl, n. nest of a bird of prey. 


Fabian, f&'bl-an. adj. delaying; relating to the 
Fabian Society. [Ing; a lictlon. 

Fable, fd'bl, n. a fictitious narrative of inoral teach- 
Fabric, fab rik, n. textile cloth; a building. 
Fabricate, fab rl-kilt, r. to put together; to make: 
to invent. 

Fabrication, fab'ri-kiVshun. n. the thing fabricated. 
Fabulist, fab u-list, n. a writer of failles. 

Fabulous, fab'u-1us, <i/0‘. false; wonderful. 

Facade, fas-ad', n. the front of a building. 

Face, fas. n. front part of the head; v. to confront. 
Facet, fa set. n. a small surface or fare. 

Face tire. fA-se'shl-C*, n. humorous writings or say- 
Facetious, fA-se'shus. a>ij. funny; witty. lings. 
Facial, fa'shal, adj. connected with the face. 
Facile, fas'll, a>U. easy; yielding. 

Facilitate, fa-sint-at, r. to make easy. 

Facility, fa-sll lt-1, n. pliancy, dexterity. 

Facsimile, fak-sliu'l-l£, n. an exact copy. 

Faction, fak'shun, n. a contending body of per¬ 
sons. 

Factions, fak'shus. alj. disloyal; turbulent. 
Factitious, fuk-tish'us, adj. artificial. 

Fuctor, fak'tor, n. an ageut; a necessary element. 
Factorage, fuk'tor-dj, n. factor’s commission. 
Factory, fak'to-rl. n. workshop; mill. 

Factoium, fak-to'tuin. n. an agent of all work. 
Facula, fak u-la, n. bright HjHit ou the nun. 
Faculty, fak ul tl, n. mental power; special apti¬ 
tude; oflicers of a university. 

Fodccs, fe-cecz. u. dregs. 

Fag, fag. r. to K-comc weary; to work bard. 
Fag-ond, fog'end, n. the loose end or refuse of a 
Fagot, fag ot, n. a buijdle of sticks. (thing. 

Fagot-voter, fag'ot-vot-cr, n. a voter ou a faL>c 
qualification. 

Falenco, fiVyens, n. painted pottery. 

Failure, fAl'flr, n. defeat; decay; insolvency; stop- 
Fain, filn. adj. Joyful; willing. (page. 

Faineant, f&'nyang. adj. inactive: n. do-nothing. 
Faint, flint, r. to swoon; ad;, weak; feeble; indis¬ 
tinct. 

Fair, fAr. n. a periodical market: adj . bright; clear. 
Fairy, fft'rl, n. a supernatural being. 

Faith. Wh, n. lielicf; fidelity. 

Faithful, fWful, adj . true; loyal. 
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Faith!M3, fAfhles, adj . false; disloyal 
Fakir, f&'ker, n. an Indian religious mendicant. 
Falcate, fal'k&t. v . to bend like a sickle. 

Falchion, fawl'ahun, n. a short bent sword.. 
Falcon, faw'kn. n. a trained hawk. 

Falconer, faw'k-ner, n. a trainer of falcons. 
Falconry, fawk'n-ri. n. the art of hunting with 
falcons. 

Faldstool fawld'stool. n. a folding stool 
Fallacious, fai-A'shus, adj. misleading; delusive. 
Fallacy, fal'ft-sl n. something deceptive. 

Fallible, fal'ibl adj. liable to err. 

Fallow, fal'O. adj. untilled. 

Falsehood, fawls'hood, n. a lie. 

Falsetto, fawl-set'o. n. a voice above the natural 
Falsify, fawl si-fl. v. to make false. (compass. 
Falsity, fawl-slt-1, n. a faLse statement. 

Falter, fawl'ter. v. to hesitate. 

Familiar, fara-U'yer. adj. intimate. 

Familiarity, fam-ll-l-ar'it-i, n. intimate intercourse. 
Famine, fam'in. n. extreme scarcity. 

Famish, fam'ish. v. to starve. 

Famous, f&'mus, adj. renowned. 

Fan, fan, n. a hand instrument for cooling; an 
apparatus for winnowing. 

Fanatic, fan-at'lk, n. a zealot. 

Fanatical, fnn-at'ik-al, adj. wild; unreasoning. 
Fanaticism, fan-at'I-sism. n. wild religious en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Fancy, fan'sl, n. imagination; taste; v. to imagine. 
Fandango, fan-dan'go. n. a Spanish dance. 

Fane, f&u, n. a temple: a weathercock. 

Fanfare, fan'fAr. n. flourish of trumpets. 
Fanfaronade, fan'far-on-id. n. bluster. 

Fang, fang. n. tooth; tusk; claw. 

Fanlight, fan'lit, n. a fan-shaped window. 

Fannel. fan'I. n. a banner. 

Fantasia* fan-t&'zl-a, n. a fanciful musical com* 
position. 

Fantastical fan-tas'tik-al, adj. whimsical; lmadn- 
Fantasy, fan'ta-s!. n. a fancy; Imagination, [ary. 
Farcical far'sik-al, adj. ludicrous. 

Fardel far'del. n. a pack. 

Fare, far. r. to get; to happen; n. price of transit. 
Farewell f&r-wel', n. a parting good wish. 
Far-fetched, far-fecht', adj. unnatural; forced 
Farina, fa-re'na. n. ground corn. 

Farinaceous, fa-rin-&'shus, adj. mealy. 

Farm, f:\rm. n. land occupied for cultivation; v. to 
cultivate land; to let for profit. 

Faro, fa'ro. n . a card game. 

Farrago, far-r&'go, n. a disorderly mass. 

Farrier, far'l-er. n. a horse-shoer; a horse doctor. 
Farrow, fAr'rO, n. a litter of pigs. 

Farthing, fOr'thlng. n. small coin, quarter of a 
penny. .... 

Farthingale, fAr'thing-gAl. n. a hoop for distending 
a lady's dress. 

Fascicle, fos'ikl. n. a small bimdle; a cluster. 
Fascinate, fas'iiwit, r. to charm. 

Fascination, fos-in-A'ehun, n. power to charm. 
Fashion, fas'hun, n. the prevailing style; custom; 
cut or form. 

Fashionable, fash'un-abl. atlj. in the first mode. 
Fast-day, fast'dfc. n. a holy day of fasting. 

Fasten, fas'n, c. to make fast. 

Faster, fost er, n. one who fasts; adj. quicker. 
Fastidious, fas-tid'I-us. adj. hard to please; too 
exacting. 

Fastness, fast'ness, adj. speed; rapidity. 

Fatal, fa tal adj. deadly; according to fate; 
mortal. • 

Fatalism, fa'tal-lzm, n. the theory that all things 
are foreordained. 

Fatality, fa-tallt-l n. a fatal occurrence. 

Fate, fi\t\ n. destiny; the appointed lot; necessity. 
Fated, fA ted, adj. destined; doomed. 

Father, f.Vther. n. male parent. 

Fatherland, fd'ther-land. n. the land of ones an- 
Fathorly, fA'ther-11, adj. paternal. 

Fathom, fath'oin, n. a nautical measure (6 feet). 

v. to get to the bottom of. 

Fathomless, fatk'om-les, adj. bottomless. 

Fatigue, fa-tC*g'. n. weariness from exertion. 

Fatling, fat ling, w. a young fatted auimal. 

Fatten, fat’n, v. to make fat. I 

Fatty, fat'I, adj. greasy. 

Fatuity, fa-tQ'it-I. n. stupidity; mental fccblenasa. 
Fatuous, fat'd-us. adj. foolislL 
Fauces, faw's^x. n. the top part of the throat. 
Faucet, faw'set. n. a pipe, peg, or tap for letting 
liquor out of a barrel. 

Fan!*- fawlt. n. error, blemUh. 
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Fftmit fawn, n. a mythological protector of shep¬ 
herds. 

Fauna, faw'na. n. the animals of a country, dis- 
trict, or period. 

Favour, f&'ver, n. patronage; encouragement; 
partiality. 

Favourable, f&'ver-abl, adj. advantageous. 
Favourite, f& ver-it, n. a person or thing In favour. 
Favouritism, f&'ver-iMzru. n. partiality. 

Fawn, fawn, v. to cringe; to tlatter; n. a young 
ray, fi, n. a small fairy. (deer. 

Fealty, tt'al-tl. n. fidelity. 

Fear, f$r. n. alarm. 

Feasibility, ffcz-I-biTit-I. n. quality of being prac¬ 
ticable. 

n. a remarkable achievement. 

Feather, feth'er, n. a growth on a bird; a plume. 
Feathery, feth'er-I, adj. covered with, or similar to. 
feat here. (alty; the countenance. 

tet'Qr. n. prominent external sign; bpecl- 
rebrUage, feb'ri-fQJ. n. medicine that mitigates 
fever. 

Febrile, fg'bril. adj. connected with fever, 
rectal, ffi si-al. a/lj. relating to heralds. 

E* 1 adj. eplritleia. 
recula. fek'Q-la. n. starchy sediment. 

E**™. / ek 'und. adj . fruitful. 

fek'un-dat. v. to make fruitful, 
fek-un'dl-tl. n. fruitfulness, 
rwerai, fed'er-al. adj. relating to a league or 
.federation. 

Federalist, fed'er-al-1st. n. a supporter of federal¬ 
ism. 

p|*| er ^ ve » fed'er-a-tiv. atlj. leagued together. 
pI w* •*?/. recompense; reward; freehold inherit- 
b1, ***- wcak - 1 u,ice - 
Pflu 1 ,2: to perceive by touch; to lx? affected. 
p-fiz 1 *:. ihur. n. the sense of touch; emotion. 

*. to pretend. 
pji/J 111 ; n. a pretence. 

fe-lLs'it-at, r. to congratulate. 
ro abk** ^'^itrus, adj. happy; pleasant; sult- 

E^jj^.^'Un. adj. relating to cats; rat-like. 
rcUjfc]. n. ahill; a skin; v. to cut down; to strike 

P«nnL#i^ rouiltl; 

rouow, rej10. n. an equal; a man of small account; 
one who enjoys a university or other fellow- 

p ii p * 

Fellowship, fel'6-Hhlp. n. friendly communion; the 
p.i5L J # .V° u of being a fellow. 
p! ^ ; fel on - "• a criminal. 

re onlous, (ej.^i-u.s, adj, with criminal Intent. 

pS!;,5 I: , H’ 11 ** n * a **rlous crime. 

reiucca, fe-luk'&, n. a Mediterranean boat with 

v arid oars. 

p^U!i ?* ^ ma i* n. the sex that Ix-are young. 
Feminine, fern in-in, adj. relating to women; 
womanly. 

p®? 0 ^ fem'6-ral, adj. relating to the thigh. 
P#.njJ C #* n * * ow loarshy land. 

P#n . , n * hedge or wall round enclosed land. 

rcn'ser. n. one who fences. 

Fencing. fen's!ng, n. the art of sword-play; ilia- 

p.-wf - * or ^oce construction. 

p^2 ’ fe ? d * r * u > ward off. 

pSn 8 ** * der. n. a metal fire-guard. 

Fennel f ei y e | # n . ah aromatic plant. 

£ ertA, » ft* rl-al, adj. relating b> holidays. 

Ferment, fcFment. «. an lntenial commotion; 
tumult. 

Ferment, fer-ment'. r. to caw*? fennentntlon; to 

agitate. 

J er “5 y i fem'er-I, n. a place for keeping ferns. 
Ferocious, ler-T/shux. ail), savage; fierce, 
rermndlne. fer'an-dln. n. n fabric of silk and wool. 
Ferreous, fcFe-us. adj. made of. or relating to. 
iron. 

F ®rret, fer'et. n. a kind of weasel; r. to make close 
search. 

Ferruginous, fer-Q'Jin-us, adj. partaking of Iron. 
Ferrule. fcr'Ql, n. a metal ring on the end of a staff 
or stick. | place where people are ferried. 

'Wy, fen, v. to transport ucn** water; n. the 
JsrtUUa, fer'tU-lx. c. to make fertile. 

Fervent ferment, adj. warm; eager. 

Fervid, fer'vld. adj. ardent. 

Fervour, fer'vor, n. seal. 

Feecua, fes'kQ. n. a kind </f grass: a letter pointer. 
Festal, fee'UJ. adj. connected with a feast. 

F^sjar, fw'tcr. t>. to suppurate; to rankle. 
Festival, tea'll v-al. n. a rejoicing; a feast. 
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Festoon, fes-toon'. n. a suspended garland. 

Fetch, fech. r. to go for and get. 

F6to. fat. n. feast. 

Fetich, fe tish, n. an object of supposed divine 
attributes. 

Fetichism, fe'tDh-Izin. n. fetich-worship. 

Fetid, fe tid, adj. rancid; stinking. (pastern. 
Fetlock, fet'lok, n. the hair tuft behind a horse’s 
Fettor, fet'er, n. a chain for tlie feet; r. to restrain. 
Fettle, fet'l. r. to clean, mend, or improve. 

Feud, fiVl, n. continued strife between families. 
Foudahsm. fddal-l/m. n. the inedkeval system of 
holding lands in vassalage. (newspaper. 

Feuilleton, fc'ye-tong. n. the story part of a 
Fever, fe ver, n. $re Dictionary c»f Health Scc- 
Few, fu. a>l). a small nurnU-r. Ition. 

Fewness, fu ness, adj. smallness of number. 

Fey. fi. adj. fated. 

Fiasco, fi-as'ko, u. failure 
Fiat, fi at. u. a solemn command. 

Fibre, fi br, n. workuble tissue, nnimal or vege¬ 
table. as wool. llax. silk. etc. 

Fibril, fi brll. n. a small fibre*. 

Fionne, fi brin, n. a librous substance in aniinab 
and plants. 

Fibrous, fi bras. adj. made up of fibres. 

Fickle, tiki. adj. changeable. 

Fictile, flk'til, adj. plastic; pliant. 

Fiction, flk'shun. n. an imaginary story: romance. 
Fictitious. ttk-tish'iH. adj. imaginary; fal^ 

Fiddle, fid 1. »». a violin. 

Fidelity, lM-el'U-1. n. faithfulne.ss; duty. 

Fidget, ild Jet. r. to move restlessly. 

Fiduciary, rtdil-shl-a'ry. ti. one who holds in trust. 
Fio, fi. txcl. indicating disapi»roval. 


Fief, fvf. n. a feudal grant. 


round. 


Field, feld. n. an enclosed piece of land: buttle- 
Field-book, ftld'book. n. a book used by land sur¬ 
veyors. 

Fieldfare, fCM'fAr. n. a species of thnish. 
Field-piece, feld pfc 4 , n. a piece of artillery. 

Fiend, fend. #i. a devil; a wicked person. 

Fierce, fere. adj. ferocious. 

Fiery, fi er-l. adj. hot; ardent. 

Fife, fi f. n. a in uni cal pipe. 

Filer. 8'fer. n. a fife player. 

Fig, llg. n. a tioplcal fruit. 

Fight, fit. n. a contest; t». to contend. 

Figment, fir'ment. n. an invention. 

Figurative, llg'Q-m-tlv, adj. metaphorical. 

Flg\ire, llg'fir. n. form; outline; price. 

Figured, flg'urd, adj. marked with figures or de¬ 
signs. , . . 

Figurehead, flg'ur-bed, vi. the figure on a ships 
prow. 

Filament, fll'a-ment. n. a slender thread. 
Filamentous. lll-A-incnt'us, adj. thread-like 
Filatory. fll'A-to-rl. «. a thread spinning machine. 
Filature. Ill'n-tOr. u. the reeling of sill.. 

Filbert, III'hurt. n. cultivated hazel nut. 

Filch. Illch. v. b» steal. 

File, fll. n. u ranplug Inst nivneiit; a rcccplaeie for 
papere; a line of aoldlere; v. Uj work witli a 

file. # , 

Filibuster. fll'I-huH-ter. n. n lawless adventurer. 
Filigree, tU'l-grC*. n. ornamenUil work In g* Id and 
Fill. 111. c. to make full. (silver threads. 

Fillet, lll'et. r». a bund; thigh of veal. 

FllUbeg, nHd>ctf. n. the kilt. 

Fillip, fll'Ip. v. to flip; to drive. 

Filly, fil l. n. a young mare. 

Film. Him. n. a thin skin or thread. 

Filter, fil ter, n. a liquid purifying apparatus; r to 
Filth. W\th. n. foul matter. t I percolate. 

Filtrate, ni trilt. v. to Miter; n. result of Mltrnthm. 
Fin. n. the Jutting organ by which tisli move and 
balance in the water. 

Final, fI rial. wlj. last; conclusive. 

Finale, On-A lft. n. the la-,1 Hem at a concert. 
Finality, fi nal Jt-1. n. the condlfloii of being final. 
Finance, fl-nans', n. money affairs; revenue. 
Financial, fin-aii'niial. adj. relating to flniinw. 
Financier, fl-uan'tttr. n. one who deals in runcls. 
revenues, etc. 

Finch, flush. «. a genus of birds 

Fine, fin, n. penalty; wlj. elegant, beautiful. 

Finer, fi ner, n. one who refines metals. 

Finery, fi ner-!, n. fine attire; Jewels, etc. 

Finesse, fin-ex'. «. artifice; trickery. 

Flnlal, fin'I-al. n. a tenninating bunch of fcliago 

Finical. Mn'lk-al. adj. fastidious; affected. 

FinU, fl'nls, n. the end. 
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Finish, ftn'iab, v. to conclude; to perfect. 

Finite, fi'nlt. adj. limited; bounded. 

Finny, fln'I. adj. having flas. 

Fiord, fyord, ru a rock-bound inlet. 

Fir, fer, n. a cone-bearing tree. 

Fire-arms, fir'Irma, n. weapons discharged by ex¬ 
plosives. (extinguishing tires. 

Fire-brigade, flr'brig-fid, n. a Ixxiy organised for 
Fire-damp, flr'damp. n. an explosive gas found in 
coal mines. (water for putting out tires. 

Fire-engine, flr'cm-jin, n. an engine for pumping 
Fireman, flr'roan, n. a member of a Ore-brigade. 
Fire-plug, fir'plug, n. plug for drawing water in 
case of Ore. 

Fireworks, flr'werks, n. preparations of powder, 
etc., for display. 

Firkin, fer'kin, n. a quarter barrel. 

Firm, ferm, adj. decided, strong; n. a business 
partnership. 

Firmament, fer'mii-ment, n. the sky. 

Firman, fer'man. tt. a Turkish decree. 

Firstling, ferst'ling, n. the first produce of animals. 
First-rate, ferst'r&t. adj. of the first excellence. 
Firth, ferth, n. the mouth of a river. 

Fiscal, fls'kal. adj. relating to revenue. 

Fish, fish, n. an animal existing in water. 

Fishery, flsh'er-f, n. the fishing business; place 
where fish are caught. 

Fishmonger, flsh'mung-er. n. a dealer in fish. 
Fishy, flah'I, adj. fish-like; doubtful. 

Fission, flzh'un, n. cleavage. 

Fissure, flzh'ftr. n. a cleft: a chasm. 

Fist, fist. n. tbo clenched hand. 

Ftoticufls, flst'l-kufs. n. blow's; boxing. 

Fistula, flst'Q-la. n. a deep ulcer. 

Fit, fit, adj. qualified; suitable; n. a sudden attack 
of convulsions; a whim. 

Fitchet, n. a polecat. 

Fitful, flt'ful. aij. spasmodic. 

Fitness, fit'ness. n. suitability; condition of being 
Fixity, tlto'it-I, n. state of being fixed, [qualified. 
Fixture, flto'tflr, n. something fixed; an appointed 
Fizz, fiz. v. to make a hissing sound. [day. 

Flabby, llnb'l. n. loose; soft. 

Flaccid, flak'eid. adj. weak; lax. 

Flag, flag. v. to grow weak; to cover with flag- 
stones; n. a banner; the Iris. 

Flagellants, flaj'el-ants, n. a religious sect who 
scourged themselves. 

Flagellate, flaj'el-flt, t». to scourge or whip. 
Flageolet, flaj'o-let. n. a reed Instnunent. 
Flagitious, fla-Jish'us, adj. excessively wicked. 
Flagon, flag'on, n. a drinking ve*el. 

Fla gran ce, flagrant, n. the condition of being 
flagrant. 

Flagrant, llA'grant., adj. notorious; growing. 
Flag-ship, flag ship, n. a ship that carries the 
admiral's flag. 

Flag-staff, llag'staf, n. pole from which a flag flies. 
Flail, fl&l, n. a threshing Instrument. 

Flake, flilk, n. a small thin layer of anything. 
Flaky, tl&'kl, adj. composed of flakes. 

Flambeau, flam'bd, n. a torch. 

Flamboyant, flam-boi'ant, adj. flame-like. 

Flame, flAm. n. blaze; v. to blaze. 

Flammiferous, flam-if'er-us, adj. flame-engender¬ 
ing. 

Flange, flanj, n. the raised edgo of a wheel. 

Flank, flangk, n. the side of anything. 

Flannel, llan'el, n. a warm woollen texture. 

Flap, n. the waving motion of a loose article; r. to 
move with flapping action. 

Flap-Jack, flap'jak. n. a pancake. 

Flare, flikr. r. to flash unsteadily. 

Flaring, fL&'ring, adj. burning fitfully; gaudy. 
Flash, v. to flame suddenly; n. a burst of light. 
Flashy, flash!, adj. showy; dazzling. 

Flask, fl&sk, n. a drinking vessel. 

Flasket, tins'ket, n. a flask in which food is served. 
Flatter, flat'er. v. to praise unduly. 

Flatulence, flat'ti-lens, n. wind on the stomach. 
Flaunt, flawnt, r. to display showily; to wave in 
the wind. 

Flautist, flaw'tlst. n. flute-player. 

Flavour, fl&'ver, n. relish; taste; v . to give 
flavour to. 

Flaw, flaw, n. a defect; a fault. 

Flax, flaks, n. plant yielding a fibre from which flax 
Flaxen, tlaks'en, adj. fair; like flax. [is made. 
Flay, flA, v. to tear off the skin. 

Flea, flO. n. a small irritating insect, 

{'J oa pb flem, n. an Instrument for bleeding cattle. 
Fleck, flek, n. a spot; r. to spot. 
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Flection, flek'shun. n. act of bending. 

Fledge, flej. r. to furnish with feathers. 

Fledgling, flej'ling. n. a young bird. 

Flee, 115, v. to rash away. 

Fleece, flSs. n. a sheep's coating of wool. 

Fleecy, flSs'I, adj. woolly. 

Fleer, f!5r, v. to mock. 

Fleet, flet, adj. swift; n. a navy. 

Fleeting, flSt'ing, adj. passing. 

Flesh, flesh, n. the substance which covers the 
bones of animals. 

Fleshly, flesh'll, adj. camaL 
Flexible, fleks'I-bl, adj. pliant. 

Flexile, fleks'fl. adj. pliable. 

Flexion, flek'shun, n. a bend. 

Flexnous, fleks'fl-us. adj. winding; tortuous. 
Flexure, fleks'flr. n. a bending. 

Flicker, flick'er. v. to flutter; to waver. 

Flight, flit. n. act of flying. 

Flighty, fli'ti. adj. giddy; fanciful. 

Flimsy, flim'sL adj. weak; spiritless; thin. 

Flinch, flin8h, c. to shrink. 

Fling, fling, r. to throw; n. a dance. 

Flint, n. a stone of extreme hanluess. 

Flip, flip. n. spiced hot drink; v. to fillip. 

Flippant, flip'ant, adj. pert; saucily fluent. 

Flit, flit. v. to fly; to remove. 

Flitch, filch, n. the side of a pig. cured. 

Float, flflt, v. to swim; n. a raft. 

Floatage, flfl'tU. n. that which float*. 

Flocculent, flok'kfl-lent. adj. woolly; tufty. 

Flock, flok. n. a collection of animals; a company; 
v. to congregate. 

Flex:km aster, flok'm&s-tcr. n. & sheep-owner. 

Floe, 110, n. floating ice. 

Flog, flog. v. to lash; to beat. 

Flood, tiud, ft. an inundation; e. to overflow. 
Floor, flor, n. the part of a room on which people 
stand; a level area. 

Flop, flop, r. to collapse: to fall limply* 

Floral, flfl'ral. adj . pertaining to flowers. 
Florescence, flor-es'ens. n. a bursting into floral 
bloom. 

Floriculture, flor-I-knlt'flr. n. the art of flower 
Florid, flor'id. ad), bright-coloured. (culture. 
Floriform, flO'rl-fonn. adj. flower-shaped. 

Florin, flor'in. n. a two-shilling piece. 

Florist, flor'ist. n. a cultivator of flowera. 

Floss, floe. n. loose silk. 

Flotation, flO-tA'shun. n. the act of floating. 
Flotilla, flO-til'A, n. a small fleet. (Section. 

Flotsam, flot'sam. n., see Business Dictionary 
Flounce, flowns, n. a plaited strip round a skirt; 
to move Impatiently. 

Flounder, flown'der, r. to struggle helplessly. 

Flour, flowr, n. llnely ground wheat; any soft 
powder. 

Flourish, fler'isb. v. to thrive; to display showily; 
to blow a trumpet; to make ornamental 
strokes. 

Flout, flowt. v. to mock. 

Flower, flow'er. n. the bloom of a plant. 

Fluctuate, fluk'tfl-&t, v. to rise and falL 

Flue, flfl, 7k a connecting passage with a chimney. 

Fluency, floo'en-sl. n. readiness of speech. 

Fluff, fluf, n. fibrous dust. 

Fluid, floo'ld. 7i. a liquid, [a lucky chance stroke. 
Fluke, flook, n. a fish; the hook part of an anchor; 
Flume, floom, n. an artificial water channel. 
Flummery, flum'er-1. n. nonsense; a sour Jelly 
made from oat husks. 

Flunkey, flungk'l. n. a liveried servant; a fawning 
Flunkeyism, flunk'l-lzm. n. servility. [person. 
Flurry, fler'f, n. confused agitation. 

Flush, flush. 7i. a rush of blood to the cheeks; 
freshness; v. to startle; adj . level with what 
adjoins. 

Fluster, flus'ter, n. confusion; hurry; clatter. 

Flute, floot, 7i. a musical pipe. 

Fluting, floot'ing. n, fluted articles. 

Flatter, flut'er, r. to move quickly; to excite. 
Fluvial, floo'vl-al. adj. pertaining to a rirer. 

Flux, flu to. n. the act of flowing. 

Fluxible, fluks'ibl, adj. capable of being melted. 
Fluxion, fluk'sbun. n. a discharge* 

Fly, fll. r. to move with wings; to depart suddenly; 

7i. a winged insect. 

Fly-blow, fll'bld, n. a fly's egg. 

Fly-boat, fll-bot, n. a narrow swift boat. 

Fly-wheel, tii'whcel. t». a large wheel for equalising 
the motion of machinery. 

Foal, Ml. w. the young of a mare or ass. 

Foam, Mm. n. a froth. 
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Fob, fob. n. watch-pocket. 

Focal, fft'kal, adj. relating to a focus. 

Focus, fG'kus, n. point to which rays converge. 
Fodder, fod'er, n. cattle food. 

Foe, f6. n. an enemy. . # 

Fog, fog. n. thick mist; a second crop of gross. 
Fogbank, fog'bangk. n. a mass of sea foe. 

Fogey, fG'gi, n. an old-fashioned dull fellow. 
Foggy, fog'l. adj. misty. 

Foible, fol bl. n. a moral weakness. 

Foil, foil, v. to defeat; n. metal leaf. 

Foist, foist, r. to pass ofT. 

Fold, fold. v. to enfold; to lay one part on another. 

n. an enclosed space. 

Folder, fold er, n. a folding Instrument. 

Follaceous. fol-l-A'shus. adj. pertaining to leaver. 
Foliage, f6'U-dJ. n. leaves. 

Foliate, fG'll-At. n. to make Into leaf form. 
Foliation. f6-ll-&'*htin. n. the leafing process. 


Forethought, fOr'Mawt, n. thought for the future. 
Forctop. for'top. n. platform at head of foremast. 
Forewarn, for-wawm', r. to warn beforehand. 
Forfeit, for th, r. to lose a right by an ofbmoe. 
Forge, fori. n. a furnace; blacksmith’s shop; r. to 
form; to counterfeit. 

Forger, forj'cr. n. one guilty of forcery. 

Forgery. fdrj'cr-I. n. the (Time of counterfeiting. 
Forget, for-get'. c. to lose memory of; to neglect. 
Forgive, for-civ'. to overlook; to pardon. 
Forgiveness, for-giv'ne*. «. pardon. 

Fork. fork. n. a pronged instrument. 

Forlorn, for-lorn'. adj. wretched; forsaken. 

Form, n. shape; outline; mould; system. 

Formal, for mal, adj. according U> form or ccre- 
nionr. 

Formative, form'd-tlv. adj. giving form. 

Former, former. adi. befoiv In time or order. 


FollaOcin. f6-ll-ft'«hun. «. th e le^ltiK to IvlJSdkblel'for'^ sVmi"'; f- irful. 

Folio, fG ll-o. n. a book comprLsjng t Formula, for nnVla. «. a prescribed form. 

_ thcBheet Formulary. for inular-1. n. book of form*. 

JM-I&'lTS-the studv of ancient cu^n. FonnjUaU. ionn’.VUt. r. to «P~ l» ■"«*• 
Foltonote, n. an Anglo-Saxon Wml k.1t. r. to net lewdly. 


assembly. , . 

Follicle, folTkl. n. a gland; asecd-vc**l 
Follow, fol'6, r. to go after; to practise; to lnma^. 
Foment, fG-ment'. r. apply warm lotions, to im iU. 
Fond, fond, adj. foolishly loving. 

Fondle. fond'L r. to carets . nilln . 

Font, font, n. vessel used /ot baptisms. an e 1 I 
ment of one sort of printing t> pe. 

Fool, fool. n. a weak-minded perbou. a jc ur. 
Foolery, fooFer-U u. folly. 

Foolhardy, fool-hard i, adj . rash. . {zc 

Foolscap, fools'kap. n. PWT of a ^elM ; noun s i . 


Forsake, for-sfik'. r. to abandon 
Forsooth. for-soofV, air. certainly; truly. 
Forswear, for-swar'. v. to deny on oath; to swear 
Fort, fOrt. n. a small fortress. (falsely. 

Forte, fort. n. that for which one has a special 
Forte, for'tA. adj. and adv. loud. lapmuue. 

Forth, adv. forward, onward. . . , 

Forthcoming. forfA-kuiu'tug. adj. ou the point o. 
appearing. 

Forthwith. fovtt-wlth'. adr. at once. 

Fortification, for-tif lk a shun. n. defensive work*. 


Foolscap, fools'kap. n. paper of a \J U Fortitude. for'tl-lOd. n. strength to endure. 

Foot, foot. n. the extremity of the lc^. * Fortress, fort'res. n a fortified position. 

which a thing stands; 1- Inches. Fortuitous, for-tn If us. a lj. ocxmrririg by chance. 

Foothill, foot'fawi. n. a footstep. Fortunate. for'tA-n&t. adj. lucky; suoce**fu1. 

Pftfltnsut. fnnt'nnH n A robljCT On IOOl. i..r if... n nnf>'H lot.! Wealth! SUCCCSS. 


croaked by 
fTont; pre- 
arm 


• vwiuui, IllUl luni, IV. u --. 

Footpad, foot'pad. n. a robber on fool. 

Footrule, foot'ruol. n. a foot menjum. 

Footstep, foot'Ktep, n. a footmark. 

Fop, n. a dandy. 

Foppery, fop'cr- 1 . n. vanity n drcsA. o( 

Forage, for'&j, n. cattle food; r. to k*> m Q 

such food. lt _. - 

Foramen, fG-rft'wen. n. a small opening. 

Foray, foi'll. n. a plunder raid. . 

Forbear, for-b&i'. r. to resist; U> abstain. 
Forbearance. for-b&v'ans. n. clemency, patkncc. 
Forbid, for-bld', r. to prohibit. 

Forbidding, for-blddug. adj . repulsive 

Force, Mm. n. KtrenKth; power: ^ V^rT ilne for 
Forcemeat. fursmCt. n. meat chopped tine 

PftrSSSto^KP". n. a Hiirelcid piece™for crnspfntt. 
Forcible. fOre'lbl. »■!). wltli vigour. «n ' orcc - 
Ford, n. place where water tan lx. 

wading. , . .. 

Fore, fGr. adj. in front; a^lv. at the 

Forearm,^fGr'arm, r. tx> prepare; to arm 

Foriffi fflr-Wd'. r. to fed o I'^jtlmct of 
Forecast. fOr-kant'. r. to forewe- to Blll| , 

Forecast, fGr'kaxt. n. a pnyik^ 1 *- . ' 
Forecastle, fOr-kA'el. n. the raised d^k ni 
Foreclose. $et Bunlnem Dictionary 
Forefather. fGr'fd-ther. n. a male ant t »r. 
Forefend. f6r-fend'. r. to avert. . 

Forego. fGr-gG'. r. to give up; L-f, n-hand 
Foregone, fdr-gon', od>. concluflui I . { 

Foreground, fGr'gruwnd. /i. the front portiuu oi 

Fore tended, fOr-hand'cd. adj . In advance. 

ubother coutitrr 

SS3S; 5S62:». 

Foreman, fGr'man. n. the leading n - . j banall| 

Forensic, f6-ren'blk. adj. pc^lnlng Vi legal trl- 
Forerunner. fGr-run ner. n. u harulng. . ^ 

Foresee fGr-sC'. r. to antlclpate.Jo knvw before 

i-iSSi.. <***.... u» .■?* 


Fortnno, for tun. w. one’s lot; wealth; suoi'Csa. 
Forum. fC'nun. n. a market place; a cmirt. 
Forward, for'werd. adj. in front; ready ; prvsump- 
tuoiifl. . 

Forwardness, for'weni-nc^. n. pert ness, rva-ll- 
Foss. fos. ii. a moat. 

Fossil, few'll, ft. petrified remains 
Fossorlal. frw-6 ri al. adj. burn.wing 
Foster, fas ter, r. to encourage; to bring up. 
Fosterage, hw'ter-aj. n. the act of fostering. 
Foster-child, frw Ur-child, n. a child bnuvrht up 
by one not Its pnn nt. (parentK not his own. 
Foster-son, hw'ter-Hon. a. boy brought up by 
Foul. fowL adj. Impure, unfair, stormy. 

Foumart, foo'inftit. u. the polecat. , 1 . , 

Found, fownd. r. t4> originate; h» endow; to 
Foundation, fo\vnd-fi'«hun. n. groundwork. 

Founder, fownd er. v. to rink; vi. one who estab¬ 
lishes. , ...Ml 

Foundling, fowndllmr. u. a (Pruned child. 
Foundry, fown'drl, »i. place where meUl casUnyn 

are made. . . ^ „ . lrt _i„i 

Fountain. fown'tAn. ti. a natural or artitlclHi 
Hprlng of water; the source of a tiling. 

Fowl. fowl. n. n poultry binl. f .. . . . 

Fowlor. fow'ler. n. u hunter or nhontnr of w il l fowl. 
Fowling-piece, fow hng-lx-s. n. gun b-r small Kliot. 
Fox. foKH, n. a wild animal ti»;»l Is huntoi. 
Foxglove, foksgluv. n. ti plunt with glovc-Ilke 
Foxy, foks'l. adj. cunning. iiiowctm. 

Fmcas. fra-ki'. n. a dlHturbonce. 

Fraction, frak'rhun. n. a Hm.dl ph*c«*: any lairt of a 

Fractious. frak'MtuH. adi <iu-.rn.l*»me niii. 

Fracture, frukt ur. >i. a breakage of l>*u»e, t. 

break. f 

Fr^gilo. fraj'll, n. fmll: brittle. 

Fragment, frag'ment. n. a \dvce. 

Fragrance. frA'gniiH. n ple.Mii.i to tin 
Fragrant, fragrant, adj. of pleadi.g odour. 

Frail. fn\l. adj. wrtrsik. 

Frailty, frM'tl. n. weakne.^. 

Frame, frtin. ti. a |g»rjler; r. to r»o. 
Framework, frtm'werk. »» s« out line, a frame. 
Franc, frangk. »i. a Freiu h 

Franchise, frari'clilz. n. privli- ge. right ^f \otlng. 
Franciscan, fran-Kh kun. a I* ran* hhii friar. 


Foreshore, fGr'shfcr. n. the part il-nreienU^ Frank, a-ij. open; gen< rou-«; enn lid. 

Foreshortening. fGr-short en-lng. n * th l - , Frankincense, frangk In-Hena, n. n awect-Rmc-lll.ig 

Arabian re^ln. 


Uon of figuretf In projection- . , . . 

Forest, for est, n. a Urge tract of 1 laoa ' 

Forestall, fGr-sUwl'. r. t/. anticipate 
Forester, tor'&t'er. n. a forost keeper. 
Foretaste, lOFtAst. n. anticipation. 

Foretell, fGr-tel', r. to predict. 


Frantic, fran'tlk. ad/, mad; raving. 

Frap. trap. e. strike. 

Fraternal, fra Ur nul. a>lj. brotherly. 

FralernLe, fra tcr-nU. v. Uj aesoclatc like brothers. 
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Fraternity, fra^ter'nlt-I, n. state of brotherhood. 
Fratricide, fr&'tri-sld. n. the murder of a brother; a 
brother's murderer. 

Fraud, frawd, n. imposture: trickery. 

Fraudulent, fraw'dQ-lent, adj. dishonest. 

Fraught, frawt, n. charged with; loaded; full. 
Freak, frt-k. n. caprice; a monstrosity. 

Freakish, frek'ish. artj. capricious. 

Freckle, frek'l, n. a brown skin-spot; v. to spot. 
Freo, frt, adj. at lil>erty; untrammelled; generous. 
Freebooter, fre' boo-ter. n. one who robs and 
pillages. 

Freeborn, fre'born, adj. born of free parents. 
Freedman, fred'raan. n. (iterated slave. 

Freedom, fre'dom. n. liberty; licence; undue 
familiarity. [free from guidance. 

Freehand, fre'hand, adj. drawing with the hand 
Freehold, frS'hold, n. property In absolute owner¬ 
ship. 

Freeholder, fre'holder. n. the owner of a freehold. 
Freeman, frS'man. n. a man enjoying liberty; the 
holder of a civic privilege. 

Freestone, fre'ston. n. stone that admits of free- 
cutting; sandstone or grit. 

Freethinker, fr£7Mngk-er. n. a sceptic. 

Freewill. fre-wll'. n. freedom to exercise the will. 
Freeze, frez. v. to harden Into ice. 

Freight, friit. n. cargo; gooils in transport. 
Freightage, friit'ij. n. fee chargeable for freight. 
Frenzy, fren'zl. adj. violent mental agitation. 
Frequency, fre-kwen-sl. n. oft repetition. 

Frequent, fre'kwent. adj. often occurring. 

Fresco, fres'ko. n. painting upon plaster. 
Fresh-blown, adj. just budded. 

Freshet, fresh et, n. a pool, or stream of fresh 
water. 

Freshman, fresh man, n. a first year university 
student. [sea-water. 

Freshwater, frcsh'waw-tcr. n. inland water, not 
Fret, fret, r. to wear away; to irritate; to sorrow. 
Fretful, fret'fool, adj . peevish. 

Frotwork, fret work, n. ornamental perforated 
work. 

Friablo, frlnbl. adj. crumbly. 

Friar, fri er,»». a mendicant monk. 

Friary, fri'ar-1. n . a monastery. 

Fribble, frib'l, r. to trifle; n. one who trifles. 
Fricassee, frik-as*R0', n. a stew of fowl. etc. 
Friction, frik'shun, n. the act of nibbing; un¬ 
pleasant relations. 

Friend, frend. it. an Intimate associate; a Quaker. 
Friendship, frend'ship. ti. mutual regard. 

Frieze.frez. n.aOKimecloth; an ornamented space 
below the cornice. 

Frigate, frig'at. »i. a two-batteried warship. 

Fright, frit. n. sudden terror; an absurd figure. 
Frighten, frit'en. t\ to make afraid. 

Frigid, frlj'ld. a<U. still; cold. 

Frill, fril, n. a nifile. 

Fringe, frinj. n. ornamental bordering; the edge. 
Frippery, frip'er-i, n. tawdry finery. 

Frisk, frisk, r. to play about; to gambol. 

Frisket, fris'ket. n. frame for holding paper while 
being printed. 

Frisky, frin'kl ,adj. lively; frolicsome. 

Frith, frith, n. a narrow inlet; a forest. 

Fritter, frit'er, n. a small pancake; r. to waste 
time. 

Frivolity, friv-ont-I. n. heedless gaiety. 

Frivolous, friv uI-ils. adj. trifling. 

Frizzle, friz'l, r. to put In curU. 

Frock, fn»k. n. a k*»so outer garment. 

Frog, frog. n. an amphibian; ornamental braiding; 
part of hoof. 

Frolic, frol'lk. ndj. merry; n. gaiety. 

Frolicsome, frol-ik-sum. adj. sportive; gay. 

Frond, frond, n. the leafy expansion of palms and 
ferns. (r. to face. 

Front, front, n. the forepart of a thing; boldness; 
Frontage, front aj, «. the front of a building. 
Frontal, front al, adj. relating to the front. 

Frontier, frun't£r. n. verge; border. 

Frontispiece, front Is- ik-s. n. an illustration at the 
beginning of a book. 

Frontlet, front let, n. a band worn on the forehead. 
Froth. fro/A. n. foaui. 

Frothy, tndh i. a<ij. al>oundIng in foam; empty. 
Frounce, frowns, r. to plait. 

Frouzy, frow'zi. adj. tangled; rough. 

Froward, friVwerd, adj. perverse, self-willed. 

Frown, frown, v. to look angry; to knit the 

__brows. [fruit. 

Fructcscence, frukt-es'ens, n. ripening time for 
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Fructiferous, frukt-ifer-us. adj. fruit-bearing. 
Fructify, fruk'tl-fl. v. to fertilise. 

Frugal, froo'gal. adj. economical. 

Frugality, froo-gal'It-l. n. thrift; economy. 
Frugiferous, froo-Jifer-us, adj. frult-yleldlng. 
Fruit, froot, n. produce. 

Fruiterer, froo'ter-er, n. a fruit seller. 

Fruition, froo-lsh'un. n. enjoyment; possession. 
Fruitless, froot'les. adj. useless; barren. 

Frumenty, froo'men-tl. n. food made of wheat and 
milk boiled together. 

Frump, frump, n. a dowdy. 

Frush, fruah, n. the frog of a horse's foot. 
Frustrate, frus-trdt'. r. to foil; to defeat. 

Fry, frf, v. to cook In a pan over a fire; n. swarm of 
young fish. 

Fuchsia, ffi'shl-d. n. a plant bearing red flowers. 
Fuddle, ffld'l. v. to make drunk. 

Fudge, fudj, n. nonsense. 

Fuel, fu'el, n. material for Are. 

Fugacious, fQ-gft'Rhus, a>ij. fleeting. 

Fugle-warrant, fu'gi-wor'ant, n. writ to arrest an 
absconder. 

Fugitive, fQ'jit-iv, n. one who has escaped; one 
who flies from Justice; adj. uncertain; frag¬ 
mentary. 

Fugleman, fQ'gl-man, n. a soldier who acts as 
leader for others on drill; a ringleader. 

Fugue, fOg. n. a musical composition In which one 
part follows or answers another. 

Fulcrum, fuTknnn. n. a support for a lever. 

Fulfil, fool-fl]\ v. to achieve; to complete. 
Fulfilment, fool-fH'ment, n. completion. 

Fulgency, ful'jcn-sl, n. lustre; brightness. 

Full, fool, adj. containing all that can be held: 

complete; abounding. 

Fuller, fool'er. n. a cloth bleacher. 

Fullness, fool'nes, n. the state of being full. 
Ful m a r , ful'mar, n. a species of petrel. 

Fulminate, ful'mln-ftt, r. to thuuder; to explode. 

, Fulsome, ful'som, adj. nauseous. 

Fulvous, fu]'vus. adj. tawny. 

Fumble, fura'bl. v . to grope about: to handle 
clumsily. 

Fume, fQm. n. smoke; heat; v. to get Into a rage. 
Fumigate, fu'ml-g&t, r. to cleanse with smoke. 

Fun, fun. n. drollery; sport. 

Funambulate, fan-am'ba-IAt, r. to walk on a rope. 
Funambulist, ffin-am'ba-llst. n. a rope-walker. 
Function, fungk'shun. ti. an ofllcc; a ceremony. 
Functional, fungk'ahun-al, adj. pertaining to 
function. 

Functionary, fungk'shun-ar-!, n. one who dis¬ 
charges certain functions. [enterprise. 

Fund, fund, n. capital; money supply for any 
Fundament, fund'A-ment. n. tlie seat of the body. 
Fundamental, fund-A-ment'al. adj. essential; 
primary. 

Fundus, fun'dus. n. the bottom of a thing. 

Funeral, ffi'ner-al, n. burial. 

Funereal, ffi-ne'rc-al, adj. dismal; mournful. 

Fungi bias, fun'Jl-blz, n. perishable movables. 
Fungoid, fung'goid, adj. like a fungus. 

Fungous, fung'gus, adj. fungus-like. 

Fungus, fung'gus. n. a spongy growth, as mush¬ 
rooms. 

Funlde, ffi'nikl, n. a fibre or cord. 

Funicular, fa-nik'u-lar, adj. fibrous; n. a cable 
railway. 

Funk, fungk. n. fright; v. to shrink from; to tar. 
Funnel, fuu'l, n. an instrument through widen 
liquids are passed Into closed vessels; a stack 
or tube for carrying off smoke. 

Funny, fun'!, adj. droll. 

Fur, fer. n. tlie hair of ccrtAln animals. 

Furaclous, fOr-h'shus, ailj. thievish. 

Furbelow, fur te-ld. n. a flounce. 

Furbish, fur'blsh. r. to renovate; to polish. 

Furcate, fur'kat. adj. forked. 

Furious, ffi'ri-us. adj. raging; violent. 

Furl, furl. c. to draw up. 

Furlong, fur'long. n. 40 poles. 

Furlough, fur'Id. n. leave of absence. 

Furnaoe, fur'n&s, n. an enclosed fire for melting 
substances. 

Furnish, furnish, r. to supply; to equip. 

Furniture, fur'nlt-flr. n. movable household fur- 
Furrier, fur'l-er, n. a dealer In furs. [uishings. 
Furriery, fur'yer-l. n. fur-trading. 

Furrow, fur'o, n. trench cut by a plough, k 
F urther, fur ther, adv. more distant; additional. 
Furtherance, further-ana, adj. helping forward. 
Furthermost, further-most, adj. the most distant. 
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Furtive, fur'tiv. <ulj. stolen: stealthy. 

Fury, fOr'I. n. uncontrollable rage. 

Furze, f urz, n. prickly gone. 

Fuscous, fus'kus, adj. brown; failed. 

Fuse, fQz, v . to melt; n. combustible substance for 
firing mines, shells, etc. 

Fusee, fQ-ze\ «. a match. 

Fusible, fQ'zlbU adj. capable of being melted. 

Fusil, fQ'zll, n. a light musket. . 

Fusileer, fQ-zMCr\ n. formerly a soldier armed with 
a fusil; now a regimental title only. 

Fusillade, fa'zil&d. n. simultaneous discharge of 
Fusion, fft'zhun, n. act of melting. I fire-arms. 
Fuss, fus, n. bustle; flurry. 

Fustian, fus'tl-nn, n. a kind of cotton cloth. 

Fustic, fus'tik. n. a West Indian wood used In 
dyeing. la stl ^. 

Fustlgatlon, fas-tl-gfi'shun. n. a thrashing with 
Fusty, fus'ti, adj. mouldy; bad-smelllug. 

Futile, fu'tll. adj. useless. # % Ml , 

Future, fQ'tQr. n. time to come; adj. that will be. 
Futurity, fQ-ta'rl-tl. n. the time to come. 

Fuzz, fuz. r. to break oil In small fragments with a 
biasing 6ound. 

Fuzzy, fuz'l. adj. covered with fuzz. 

G 

Gabardine, gab-er-dtn', n. a loose outer garment. 
Gabble, gab'l. n. idle talk;-r. te> Jablycr. .. 

Gabion, g&'bl-on, n. a wicker basket filled with 
earth for defence. ^ . , , 

Gable, g&'bl, n. the triangular part of the end or a 
Gad, gad. n. a pointed bar; v. to roam. Ihou.nr. 
Gadfly, gad'll], n. a fly that stings rattle. 

Gaelic, g&'llk. adj. relating to the Gauls. 

Gall, gaf, n. hook for landing fish. 

Gafler, gaf'er. n. foreman. 

Gag, gag. c. to stop the mouth. 

Gage, gftj. n. a pledge. 

Gaiety, g&'e-M, n. mirth. 

Gainsay, gftu'sa, r. to deny. 

Galt, gat. n. manner of walking. 

Gaiter, gA'ter. n. ankle covering. 

Gala, gA la. n. outdoor festivity. 

Galactometer, gal-ak-tom e-ter. n. an Instrument 
for testing milk. . 

Galaxy, gal aka- 1. n. the Milky Way; any brilliant 
Galena, gal-6'nA. n. lead ore. Iwwcuibly. 

Gall, gawl. n. bile; bitterness. 

Gallant, gal ant. adj. brave. 

Gallantry, gal on trl, n. amorous attention; 
bravery. 

Galleon, gal'e-on. n. an old-time Spanish vessel. 
Gallery, gal'cr-l. n. part of hall nupported by 
piilaw; an upper floo r; a balcony. 

Galley, gal l. n. a low fiat vessel. 

OalUard, gal'ycrd. n. a Spanish <lancc. 

Gallic, gal'lk. alj. connected with France (Gaul). 
Gallicism, gal ls lzin. n. a French expression. 
Gallinaceous, gal-ln-A shus. adj. pertaining to 
domesticated birds. 

Gallipot, gall-pot. n. a small medicine-pot. 
Gallivant, g&M-vaut'.e. to go about In order to oc 
Oallon, g&l'un, n. 4 quart*. t 
Galloon, gadoou'. n. a kind of rlbiKiii or lace. 
Gallop, gal-up. r. to advance by leaps. 

Galloway, gal 6-w A. n. a strong pony, originally 
„ from Galloway. . , t . . . 

Gallows, gal 6z. n. scaffold on which criminal* arc 
Oalop, gal op, n. a dance. lexccuted. 

Galore, gal-6F, adv. plentifully. 

Golosh, gA'lu*h', n. an overshoe. 

Galvanise, gal'van-1/. c. to ulfect with galvanism. 
Galvanism, gal van-um. n. a brunch of electrical 
■cienoe. 

Gamble, gain'bl. r. to play game* for money, to 
Gambler, gam bler, n. out who gambles. loci. 
Gamboge, g&m-b6j', n. u yellow pigment. 

Gambol, gam'hoi. r. to frisk aliout. 

Gambrel, gam brel, n. a home'* liock. 

Gamesome, g&m huji. a >Lj. playful. 

Gamester, gAm titer. n. a guiubler. 

Gamin, gam in, n. a stris t arub. 

Gammer, gam er, t*. an old woman. 

Gammon, gam on, n. nonneuae; thigh joiuv oi 
bacon. 

Gamut, gam ut, n. the musical wale. 

Gander, gan der, n. a male g<***. 

Gang, gang. n. a band, a company; a crew. 
Ganger, gang er, n. foreman of lal*>aront. 
Ganglion, gang'gli-oii, n. a tumour; a centre of 
nerve action. 


Gangrene, gang'grin. n. mortification. 

Gangway, gang'wA. n. passage way between a 
ship and the shore. 

Gannet, gan'et. n. a web-footed sea-bird. 

Gantry, gan'tri, n. stand for barrels; crane plat- 
Gaol, j&l. n. a prison. Ifonu. 

Gape, gup, v. to yawn. 

Garage, gur'Cizh. n. a storehouse for motor 
vehicles. 

Garbage, gfirb'uj. n. refuse; rubbish. 

Garble, garbl'. t*. to corrupt, to alter for selfish 
ends. 

Gargaagtuan, gAr-gan'tu-An, a lj. enormous. 
Gargle, gar gl. c. to rinse the throat without 
swallowing. (in stone. 

Gargoyle, gargotl. n. grotesque projecting figure 
Garish, g&r ish. adj. showy. 

Garland, gar land, n. a wreath. 

Garlic, gar Ilk. n. a pungent, bulbous plant. 
Garment, garment, u. an article of clothing. 
Garner, gArner. v. to store up. 

Garnet, gar'net. ti. a red precious stone. 

Garnish, gar nish, r. to adorn. 

Garniture, gar'nit-ur. n. that which ornaments. 
Garret, gar'et. n. a top room. 

Garrison, gur'l-son.»». hand of .soldiers occupy nut a 
Garrote, gar'rot'. r. to strangle. I fortress. 

Garrulity, gar-Cil it-1, n. loquacity. 

Garrulous, gar'u-lus, talkative. 

Garter, gar ter. n. a bund for holding the stocking 
up; badge of the Order of the darter. 

Gas, gas. n. a vaporous substance. such as that ob¬ 
tained from coal for lighting punnisos. 
Gasconade, gas kon-ad. »i. boastfulness. 

Gaseous, gAs e-us. <J'0. of the nature of gas. 

Gash. gash. r. to cut; n. a cut. 

Gasolene, gas oden. a petroleum product. 

Gasp. gasp. v. to labour for breath 
Gastric, gastrlk. a>lj. comiev ted with the tnomacu. 
Gastronomic, gaa-tro-nom Ik, u«0- relating to go nl 
eating. 

Gastronomy, gas-tnm'o-ml, n. the art of good cat- 
Gather. gath er, c. to assemble; to collect. Una. 
Gaudy, gaw dl. adj. showy. 

Gauge, g&J. n. a measure; v. to measure. 

Gauger, gAj er. n. an olliclul who measure* exets- 
Gaunt, gawnt, adj. emaciated. lahle liquors. 

Gauntlet, guwul let. n. a glove of mail, a M"* 
glove. 

Gauze, gawz. n. transparent ck»th or other ojwii 

Gavel, gav el, n. u mallet. . ll J l , al ^ l |n 

Gawk. gawk. u. a stupid person; <*'*/• y- ( i. as m 
Gawky, gawk 1. adj. ungainly. I left-handed. 

Gaze. gdz. v. b> stare; U» look. 

Gazelle, ga-ze)'« »i. a small Arabian antelope. 
Gazette, ga-zet', n. a newspaper, an ollicial record. 
Gazetteer, gaz-ct-f r . n. a geographic al dictionary. 
Gazing-stock, glz ing-Htok. n. ►omethlng set up for 
Gear, ger. n. dri^as; harue-H*. tackle. (gazing M. 
Geese, gcs. n. pi. of gou^e. hc *f’ 

Gehenna, ge-hen A. n. the Hinnom valley of sa* n- 
Gelatlne, jcl A-tcn. »». a substance that dissolves 
under heat. 

Geld. r. to cast rate; n. tribute In olden times. 

Gelid, Jel Id. adj. ley. . . * u 

Gom, jeni. n. a precious stone; a Jewel, i. to deck 

with Jewels. 

Gemination. Jcin-ln-aVhun. n. repetition. 

Gemini, Jem'-l-nJ, :i. the Twins, the star* Castor 
and Follux. 

Gemmate. Jem At. r. bearing buds. 

Gender, Jen'der. n. sex. . .. „ 

Genealogical, Jcn-O-al-oJ ik-al, adj. relating to 

lineage. . , _ , . , 

Genealogy, Jen-C-al'o-JI. a. idudy <.f decent c 
General, Jen'er-aJ, w. a coininandlng officer, ad). 

unJvenuil. . .. . . 

Generalise. Jeu'er-al-iz. v. te» Infer from collected 
Instames. . „ 

Gonorallssimo, Jen-cr-al Li'i-mo, n. a leading 

'general. _ 

Generality, Jen-er-al'lt-l. n. tin* chief part. 
Generalship, Jen'er-al-sfilp. a. p<joltion of military 
command, military ability. . . . 

Generate. Jen'er At. c. f-> pr^ reate. to originate. 
Generation. Jeii-« r «\ slum. u. the iu t of orlgiiiaUng. 

offspring; people of the Mine perP>l. 
Generative. Jen'er-A-tlv. wlj. pawing productive 
. Oouorlc. Jen cr Ik. *b. rclaUiiK Uj a Kcnua. U>n*cr. 
Generosity. Jeii er-un lt-1. n kln>liie«rt; liberality. 
Generou,. Jeii'ir-un. al). Illjcral; kind; Ix.utite-.a-*, 
Geneel*. Kn e-sU. 11. BcncroUou; the Urst book oi 
the Ulble. 
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Genet, Jen'et. n. an animal of the civet type. 
Genetic, Jen-et'ik, adj. pertaining to prodactlon. 
Geneva, Jen-fi'va, n. a spirit flavoured with juniper. 
Genial, JS'nl-al, adj. cheerful: sprightly. 
Geniculate, Jen-ik'Q-lat, adj. knotted. 

Genital, jcn'it-al, adj. pertaining to generation. 
Genius, J6'ni-us, n. superior intellectual power. 
Genre, zhangr, n. kind; style: pictures of rural 
Gens, Jens. n. a clan: a tribe. llife. 

Genteel, Jen-tel', adj. well-bred; graceful. 

Gentian, Jen'shan, n. a plant with a root used in 
medicine. 

Gentile, jen'tn. n. one other than a Jew. 

Gentility, jen-tiTit-l. ti. good-breeding; politeness. 
Gentleman, jent'l-man, n. one of good birth; a, 
person of position or refinement. 

Gently, jent'li, adj. softly. 

Gentry, Jen'trl. n. people of good position. 
Genuflect, jen-Q-flekt', v. to bend the knee In 
reverence. 

Genuflexion, jen-Q-flek'shun. n. the act of kneeling 
or curtseying. 

Genuine, Jen'Q-in. ailj. unadulterated; true. 

Genus, JG'nos, n. a group; a family. 

Geode, J6'6d, n. a hollow nodule of stone. 

Geodesy, JG-od'is-I. n. the science of measuring the 
earth. 

Geogony, Je-og'o-nl, n. the science of the formation 
of the earth. 

Geography, je-og'mf-I, n. the science of the earth's 
surface and inhabitants. Istructure. 

Geology, j6-oro-jl. n. the 6dence of the earth's 
Geometry, Je-om'C-tri, n. the science of mensura¬ 
tion. 

Geonomy, JG-on'o-ml, n. the science of the earth's 
physical laws. (terior. i 

Georama. jfc-o-ram'il, n. a view of the earth's in- 
Georgian. JorJl-an. adj. relating to the period of 
the Georges. 

Geranium, Jer-&'nl-um, n. a favourite bedding 
plant. 

Germ, jerm, n. a seed-bud; any rudimentary form. 
Germane, jer-mt\n'. adj. relevant; akin. 

Germinal, Jer mln-al, n. the seventh month of the 
calendar of the first French Involution. 
Germinate, jerinin-ilt, r. to grow from a germ. 
Gerund, Jer und. n. the part of a Latin verb repre¬ 
senting a verbal noun. 

Gestant, Jest ant. adj. laden. 

Gestation, Jes-U shim. »u pregnancy. 

Gesticulate, Jes-tiku-lut. r. to make gestures. 
Gesture, Jeat'ur. n. expressive movement of the 
hand or body. 

Gewgaw, gil'gaw, n. a showy trifle. 

Goyser, gl'ser, n. a hot spring. 

Ghastliness, gast'li-mv<s. u. pallor. 

Ghaut, gawt, n. an Indian mountain pass or chain. 
Gherkin, ger'kin. n. a small pickled cucumber. 
Ghetto, get'o, n. Jews' quarter. 

Ghost, gust, n. a spirit; tlie soul. 

Ghoul, gool, n. a demon that devours the dead. 
Giant, Ji'ant. n. a man of great bulk; one of great 
Giantess, jl'ant-es, n. a female giant. (powers. 
Giaour, Jowr. n. a term applied by the Turks to a 
person not of their own religion. 

Gib, jib. n. arm of a crane. 

Gibberish. gib'er-Ish. n. unmeaning gabble. 

Gibbet, Jib'ct. n. a gallows. 

Gibbous, gib'us. adj. convex; pouched. 

Gibe, jib, n. a sneer; r. to sneer. 

Giblots, Jib'lets, 7i. eatable internal parts of fowls. 
Giddy, gid'l. <uij. unsteady; dizzy. 

Gifted, glft'cd, ad;, talented. 

Gigantic, ji-gan'tik. adj. immense; enormous. 
Giggle, gig'l, r. to titter. 

Gigot, Jig'ot. n. leg of mutton. 

GUd, gild, v. to coat with gold or gold-like sub¬ 
stance. 

Gilding, glld'lng, n. that which is gilded; the trade 
of gilding. 

Gills, gills, n. a fish's breathing organs. 

Gilt, cuij. gilded. 

Gimlet, gim let, n. a boring tool. 

Gimp, gimp. n. a kind of trimming. 

Gin, Jin. a distilled spirit; a machine for cleaning 
cotton. 

Ginger, jin'Jer, n . a pungent Indian root. 
Gingerbread, jin'Jer-bred, n. sweet bread flavoured 
Gingerly, Jin'Jer-U. adj. cautiously, (with ginger. 
Gingham, ging ham, n. a kind of cloth. 

Gipsy, jlp'sl. «. a member of a nonuulic tribe. 
Girandole, Jlr'an-ddL n. a large-branched candle¬ 
stick. 
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Gird, genl. v. to bind; to encorapaas; to gibe. 
Girder, gerd'er, n. a supporting piece of timber or 
Girdle, gerd'l, n . a belt for the waist. [iron. 
Girth, gert/i, n. the belly-band of a saddle; measure 
round the waist. 

Gist, jlst, n. the chief point; the main tendency. 
Give, giv. p. to bestow; to provide. 

Gizzard, gix'erd, n. a fowl’s muscular stomach. 
Glabrous, gl&'brua. adj. smooth; hairless; shiny. 
Glacial, gl&'sl-al, adj. icy; frozen. 

Glacier, gl&'sl-er, n. a field of snow or ice. 

Glads, gli'ais, n. the sloping bank of a fortification. 
Glad, adj. joyful; well content. 

Glade, gl&d. n. an opening in a wood. 

Gladiator, giad-I-&'tor. ru andently a professional 
athlete. 

Glamour, glam'dr, n. fascination. 

Glance, gians, n. a sudden look. 

Gland, gland, n. a secreting organ of the body. 
Glanders, gland'ers. n. a contagious disease In a 
horse's nose. 

Glandular, gland'Q-Ier, adj. connected with glands. 
Glandule, gland'Al, n. a small gland. 

Glare, glftr, r. to shine with lustre; n. a lustrous 
light; a penetrating look. ; 

Glaring, gUr'ing, adj. bright; notorious. 

Glass, glis, n. a combination of silica and an alkali. 
Glauberite, glaw'ber-It. n. a mineral found in rock 
Glaucous, glaw'kus. adj. sea-green colour, [salt. 
Glave, gliv, n. a sword. 

Glaze, gl&z, v. to cover with glass. 

Glazier, gldz'i-Sr. n. one who inserts gloss In frames. 
Glazing, glaz ing, n. the act of covering with glass; 

a vitreous substance used for covering. 

Gleam, glem, n. a beam of light: r. to glow. 
Glean, glen, r. to gather after reapers. 

Glebe, gleb, n. church land. 

Gledge, glej, r. to squint. 

Glee, gle, n. mirth; a part song. 

Glon, glen. ». a narrow valley. 

Glib, glib. adj. voluble. 

Gli mm er, glUu'er. c. to shine faintly. 

Glimmering, gliui'er-ing, n. a faint shining; an 
Inkling. 

Glimpse, gllmps. n. a weak fitful light; a pacing 
Glint, glint, v. to shine; n. a quick gleam, [view. 
Glisten, glis'n. v. to Hhine or sparkle. 

Glitter, glit'er. v. to glisten; n. brilliance. 
Gloaming, giO'iulng. n. twilight. 

Gloat, glut. r. to look greedily or wickedly. 

Globe, glOb, n. a sphere; the world. 

Globona, gld'bus, adj. like a globe. 

Globule, glob'Ql, n. a small globe. 

Glorify, glO'ri-fl, r. to exalt; to cover with glory. 
Glory, gld'rl, n. fame; renown; honour. 

Gloss, glos. n. lustre. 

Glossary, glos'er-I, n. a vocabulary of meanings. 
Glossitis, glusd'tU, n. inflammation of the tongue. 
Glossy, gloH'I, adj. smooth and shining. 

Glottal, glot'al, adj. relating to the tongue. 

Glottis, glot'is. n. the opening to the windpipe. 
Gloze, gluz, r. to wheedle; to flatter. 

Glucinum, gluo-sl'niim. n. a metal made from 
beryl. 

Glncose, gloo'kus, n. syrup obtained from fruits. 
Glue, gloo. n. an adhesive substance obtained from 
boiled skins, hoofs, etc. 

Glum, glum, adj. gloomy ; sullen. 

Glume, gloom, n. calyx of certain grasses. 

Glut, glut. v. to cloy; to saturate. 

Gluten, gloo'ten, n. the nutritive part of grain. 
Glutton, glut'on. n. a greedy eater. 

Gluttonous, gluton-us, adj. addicted to gluttony. 
Glycerine, glis'er-en, n. a neutral sticky liquid. 
Glycogen, gll-k6'jen. n. animal starch. 

Glyph, glif, n. a fluted architectural channel. 
Glyptics, glip'tiks. n. engraving on precious stones. 
Glyptodon, gllp'to-don. n. a fossil armadillo. 

Gnarl, nirl. n. a knot in wood. 

Gnarled, nir'ld, adj. knotty. 

Gnash, nasli, c. to grind the teeth together. 

Gnat, nat, n. a small stinging insect. 

Gnaw, naw, r. to nibble into pieces; to bite. 

Gneiss, nU, a kind of hard rock. 

Gnome, nAm. n. a goblin. 

Gnomic, n6'mik, adj . pertaining to the gnomic 
poets; sententious. 

Gnomon, n<Vmon, n. the pin of a dial. 

Gnostics, nos'tiks, n. a sect combining the Christian 
with other philosophies. 

Gnu, nfl. n. a kind of antelope. 

Goad, g6d. c. to stimulate; to urge; n. a sharp- 
pointed stick. 
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Goal, go), n. an objective; ending-place of a race. 
Goat, gOt. n. a ruminating animal. 

Goatee, gflt-e', n. pointed beard at end of chin. 
Gobbet, gob'et. n. a lump; a mouthful. 

Gobelin, gob'e-lln. n. a rich tapestry. 

Go-between, go'be-twen, n. a mediator. 

Goblet, gob let, n. a drinking cup. 

Goblin, gob lin, n. an evil spirit. 

God, god. n. the Supreme Being. 

Goddess, god'es. n. a female god. 

Godhead, god bed. n. divinity. 

Godly, god'll, adj. pious. 

Godparents, god-pa rents, n. sponsors at baptism. 
Godsend, god send, n. an unexpected timely gilt. 
God smith, god'suiith. n. an idol maker. 

God-speed, god'spcd, n. a wish for a successful 
journey or undertaking. 

Godwit, god'wit. n. a kind of snipe. 

Goffer, gof er, n. to plait. 

Goggles, gog'lz. n. eye-shield 
Goglet, gog'let. n. a water tv ole r. 

Gold, g61d. n. a precious mineral; money. 
Goldbeater, gold'bc-tcr. n. a maker of gold leaf. 
Goliath, go-U'u/A, n. a giant. 

Gondola, gondola. n. a Venetian boat. 

Gondolier, gon-do-lcr' a n. one who rows a gondola. 
Gonfalon, gou'fa-lon. n. a standard with streamers. 
Gong, gong, n. a kind of drum. 

Good, adj. virtuous; honourable; sound. 
Good-breeding, good-bred'iug. n. polished manners. 
Goodliness, gooTll-nes, n. klinlllne-s. 

Goorkha, goor'ka. n. a native of Nepal. (bird. 
Goosander, goosander. n. goose: web-footed 
Gopher, g6'fer. n. prairie dog; a kind of wood. 
Gordian knot, gGr'di-an not', n. an inextricable 
difficulty. 

Gore, gur, n. blood; a triangular piece of doth. 
Gorge, gorj. n. a narrow passage; the throat. 
Gorgeous, gorj e-us, wlj. splendid. 

Gorget, gorj et. n. a throat protection. 

Gorgon, gor'gon. u. a fabled monster. 

Gorgonzola, gor-gon-zO'lA, n. a kind of cheese. 
Gorilla, gorii X. n. a large anthropoid ape. 

Goring, gor ing, n. a diagonal cut of cloth. 
Gormandize, gor'mand-lz. r. to eat greedily. 

Gorse, gors, n. a prickly shrub ; furze. 

Goshawk, gos hawk, n. a small hawk. 

Gosling, goz'ling. n. a young goose. (tidings. 
Gospel, gos'ped. n. the Christian revelation, good 
Gossamer, gos'ain-er, n. filmy cobweb. 

Gossip, gort'lp, n. idle talk; a tattler. 

Gothic, gofA'ik. adj. In architecture, the style of 
high-pointed arches; romantic. 

Gothicism, gofA'l-slzm. r». Gothic style. 

Gouda, gow'da. n. a kind of cheese. 

Gouge, gowj. n. a scooping chisel; v. to force out. 
Gourd, goord. n. a kind of melon. 

Gousty, gows'tl. adj. dreary. 

Gout, gowt, n. Inti A! nm at Ion of the JointH. 

Govern, guv'ern, r. to rule; to direct. 

Governance, guv'er-nan*. n. government; control. 
Governess, guv'er-nes, n. a female Instructor. 
Government, guv'ern-men t. n. the executive 
power; control; management. 

Grab, grab. r. to seize. 

Grabble, grab 1. c. Uj grope. (prayers at meal*. 
Grace, grAs. n. e legal ire. neatness; mercy; favour; 
Graceful, gr.l* ftil. adj. becoming. elegant 
Graces, graven, n. the three Greek goddesses. 

Euphrosyne. Aglala. and Thalia; rvllnemeut*. 
GraclJe, gran'll. a/Jj. flight; slender. 

Gracious, gr&'ahu*. wij. merciful; benevolent. 
Grade, grid, n. degree of rank; daw*; the dope of 
Gradient, gra dl-ent, n. an Incline. la road. 

Gradual, grad'fi-al. a*Ij. by degrees. 

Graduate, gradft-at, t». to mark by degnxas; one 
who has graduated at a university. (prosody. 
Oradus, grid uj, n. a dictionary of Latin or Greek 
Graft, graft, r. to incorporate one plant with 
another; n. a young sclou. 

Grail, gral, n. tin: legendary 1 vAy vc**el u*ed by 
Christ at the I^t Supper. 

Grain, grin. n. a head of cereal plant; com. 
Grained, grind. adj. coated with grain*, or Imita¬ 
tion graining. Ikraln In wo>d. 

Graining, gran'lug. n. painting In Imitation of the 
Oramlnivorous, gram-l-nlv'er-uz. a <Lj. f coding on 
gram*. . . . 

Grammar, gram'er. n. the science of correct speak- 
big or writing. (and emitting Instrument. 

Gramophone, grnm'o-fbn, n. a bound-recording 
Grampus, grampus, n. a fish of the dolphin 
epocks. 


Granary, gran'er-I, n. storehouse for grain. 

Grand, grand. adj. tine; large; superb; splendid. 
Grandam, gran dam. n. an old womau; a grand - 
Grandee, gran-de', n. a Spunish noble. (mother. 
Grandeur, grand yer. n. sidendour; vastness. 
Grandiloquent, grand-Uo-kweut. a*lj. bombastic. 
Grandiose, grand 1 - 6 *. adj. bombastic. 

Grand-jury, grand-jiYrl, n. a first jury tliat decides 
whether a cose calls for trial or not. 

Grange, grilnj. n. a farm-house. 

Granite, gran it. n. an igneous rock of great hard¬ 
ness. 

Granitic, gran-lt ik. adj. pertaining to granite. 
Granlvorous, grand v er-us. adj. grain-eating. 
Grant, grant, r. bo give; to bestow; ti. the thing 
granted; deed of grant. (made. 

Grantee, grant-6', n. the i»erson to whom a grant is 
Granular, gran u-ler. adj. consisting of granules. 
Granulate, gran iVlat. r. to break into grain*. 
Granule, gran ul, n. a grain particle. 

Granulous, gran u- 1 us. adj. grain-like. 

Grape-shot, grip shot. n. small shot that scatters 
when fired. 

Grapestone, grap'st^Q. n. the seod of the grape. 
Graph, graf. n. picture in lines. 

Graphic, graf Ik. a*lj. well-drawn; vivid. 

Graphite, graf'it. n. black lead. 

Grapbohte, graf o-lit, n. n kind of slate. 

Grapnel, grap nel, n. a small anchor. 

Grapple, grapi. r. to seize. 

Grasp, grasp, r. to seize with the hand. 

Grasping, grasping, adj. greedy. 

Grass, gras, n. green hcrUige. 

Grass-widow, gras wld-o. n. u wife temiMrurily 
parted from her husband. 

Grate, grin, n. bar* forming place for tire; r. to rub 
against; to make a harsh sound. 

Grateful, grftt ful. adj- giving pleasure; thankful. 
Grater, gra ter. n. an instrument for grating. 
Grating, gra ting, n. the bars of a grate; adj. 
harsh. 

Gratis, gnVtis, adj. nothing. 

Gratitude, grut it-dd. u, thanLfulnov9. 

Gratuitous, gra tiYit-us. adj. free. 

Gratuity, gra-tuit-1, n. u present. 

Gravamen. grav-& uien. n. grievance; ground or 
complaint. 

Grave, griW. a'lj. 8ober; serious; n. st>ot <>f burial. 
Gravel, grav'd, n. small stones; a disease of the 
kidneys. 

Gravely, gr&v'H. adj. seriously. 

Graveolent, grav-e o-lent. &lj. emitting a noiloiis 
Graver, grtlv'er. n. engraving tool. I smell. 

Gravid, grav id. alj. pregnant. 

Gravitate, grav'l-Ut. v. to tend toward^ a centre of 
attraction. (seriousness. 

Gravity, grav'lt-l. n. a force which attracts weight; 
Gray. grit, white mixed with block. 

Graybeard, gidiR-rd. n. a gr;\> beardcsl old man. 
Grayling, grA ling. n. a small ILsh of the suluiou 
or der. .. . .. 

Graze, g rXz. v. U) feed on grab*, to pass lightly 

over. ... 

Grazier, grAz'l-or. n. one who pastures cattle. 
Grazing, grilzing. n. the net of Icoling on gni*s. 
Grease, grCs, n. animal fat. 

Great, grAt. adj. large; famed; mighty. 

Grebe, greb. n. a water bird. 

Greed, grCd. n. slrong desire. c*>vet/>usness. 
Greenback. gr(*n buk. n. name given b> paper 
money generally In the United States. 
Greenery, grin er-1. n. verdure. 

Greengage, grin'gAJ. n. a kind of plum. 

Groenhoru, grin h«irn. n. a raw youth. 

Orecnliouse, griiThows. n. u com»er>aiory. 

Greet, grit. c. Uj salute. 

Greeting, griting. n. a welcome. 

Gregarious, gre-gA rl-us. adj. moving In nock*. 
Gregorian, gre-gb rl-an. a lj. in the manner of the 
chants introduced by Tope Gregory. 

Grenade, gro-u&d . u. a huiall expl«*dve bhell. 
Grenadier, gren-A-dcr . n. a b'»l<ller of the foot- 
guards; formerly a soldier who threw grenades. 
Grenadine, gren-o-den . n - u kind of silky dru>s 
fabric. 

Greyhound, gra'hownd. n. a hunting dog. 

Griddle, grid'l. n. a pan for baking cakus. 

Gridiron, grid'l-crii, n. u hjind-grate for broiling 
Grief, grif, n. sorrow, regret. ' lineals upon. 

Grievance, griv'uns. »». u burden; cau*e for grief; 
Grievous, gri'vus, adj. painful. [hard*hip. 

Griffin, grif'In. n. a fabulous creature. 

Grig, grig, n. a saud-eeL 
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GriH gril, n. a large fixed gridiron; r. to broil. 
Grilse* arils, n. a young salmon. 

Grim. grim. add. forbidding; stem. 

Grimace, grim-fis'. n. contortion of the face. 
Grimalkin, grim-al'kin. n. a cat. 

Grime, grim. n. dirt deep-seated. 

Grimy, gri'ml* adj. dirty; sooty. 

Grin, grin. n. to smile with the teeth together. 
Grind, grind, v. to crush to powder; to rub to¬ 
gether. 

Grindstone, grlnd'stdn, n. a stone on which tools 
are ground. 

Grip, grip, v. to hold firmly; n. a small trench. 
Gripe, grip, v. to seize; n. a pain in the bowels. 
Grisette, griz'ct'. n. a gay young French work¬ 
woman. 

Grisly, grizli, ad}, frightful. 

Grist, n. com for grinding. 

Gristle, gris'l, n. cartilage. 

Gristly, gris'll. adj. consisting of. or like, gristle. 
Gritty, grit'l. adj. determined; having hard 
Grizzly, griz'll. ad}, grey. I particles. 

Groan, grOn, v. to inoan. 

Groat, grdt, n. an old coin worth 4<f. 

Groats, grdts. n. grain of oats. 

Grocer, gro'ser, n. a dealer in various food pro¬ 
visions. 

Grog, grog, n. spirits and water. 

Grogram. grog'ram. n. a coarse cloth. 

Groin, groin, n. the part of the body between the 
t>eUy and the thigh. 

Groined, groind. ad}, having arched Intersections. 
Groom, groom, n. one who tends horses. 
Groomsman, grooms'man. n. one who attends a 
bridegroom at his wedding. 

Groove, groov, n. a furrow. 

Grope, grop. v. to feel for In the dark. 

Gross, grOs, ad}, coarse; rough; n. in bulk; 12 
dozen. 

Grotesque, grd-tesk'. adj. fantastic. 

Grotto, grot'o, n. a cool cavern. 

Ground-plot, grownd'plot. n. a 6ite. 

Ground-rent, grownd'rent, n. rent received for 
ground. 

Grounds, growncls. n. dregs; sediment. 

Groundsel, grownd'sel, n. a plant bearing small 
yellow ilowers. [basis. 

Ground-work, grownd'werk. n. foundation; 
Group, groop, n. persona or things collected to¬ 
gether. 

Grouse, grows, n. moor-fowl. 

Grout, growt. n. coarec meal; lees; plaster. 

Grove, grOv. n. a small wood. 

Grovelling, grov'el-ing. adj. mean; abject. 

Grow, grO. v. to develop; to increase by natural 
force. 

Growl, growl, r. to murmur angrily. 

Growth, gr oUi, n. development; a growing.. 

Grub, grub. n. larva) of insects; r. to dig. 

Grubber, grub'er, n. one who grubs; an agricul¬ 
tural Implement. [envy; to murmur at. 

Grudge, gruj. n. secret hatred; v. to regard with 
Gruel, groo'el, n. meal boiled in water. 

Gruesome, gnx/Hura. adj. ghastly; grim. 

Gruff. gruf. wl). abrupt; stem. 

Grumble, grum'bl, c. to express dissatisfaction. 
Giumo, groom, n. a clot. 

Grumous, gruo'nms. aiij. thick; clotted. 

Grumpy, gruinp'l, alj. mean; surly. 

Grunt, grunt, c. to moke a guttural sound; such a 
sound. 

Guano, goo-ft'no, n. dung of sea-birds used as 
manure. 

Guarantee, gar*an-t£\ n. a warrant of surety; r. to 
undertake for another. 

Guard, gard. v. to watch or protect; n. man. men. 

or other guarding power. 

Guardage, gfird-j\j. n. wardship. 

Guardant. gard'ant, a<lj. with face to tho onlooker. 
Guardian, gi\rd'l-an. n. one who guards or protects. 
Gubernatorial, KiVber-n&-tO'rI-nl. adj. pertaining to 
Gudgeon, gud'Jun. n. a river fish. [rule. 

Guerdon, ger'dou, n. a reward. 

Guerilla, ger-il'A. n. irregular warfare. 

Guess, ges, r. to conjecture. 

Guesswork, ges'werk. n. anything done by guess. 
Guest, gest. n. an Invited visitor. 

Guffaw, guf-aw', n. a coarse laugh. 

Guidance, gid'ans, n. direction; advice. 

Guide, gld, r. to lead; to direct. 

Guidepost, gld'post. n. a roadside erection contain¬ 
ing guiding hints. 

Guild, gild, n. an association for mutual aid. 


Guildhall* gfldTiawh tk tho hall of a guild. 

Guile, gfl. u. deceit; cunning. 

Guileful, gfl'ful, adj. crafty. 

Guileless, gfl'les. adj . free from deceit. 

Guilt, gilt. n. crime; wickedness [for a crime. 
Guilty, gilt-1, adj. wicked; criminal; responsible 
Guinea, gin'i, n. an old gold coin worth 21s. 
Guitar, gl-tAri, n. a stringed musical instrument.. 
Gulch, gulah. n. a ravine. [coast line; an abyss. 
Gulf, gulf, n. an arm of sea breaking away from the 
Gull, gul, n. a sea fowl; v. to deceive. 

Gullet, gul'et. n. the throat passage. 

Gullibility, gul-i-bil'it-I. n. trickery. 

Gully, gul'l, n. a ravine.. 

Gulp, gulp, r. to swallow quickly without masti¬ 
cating. (part enclosing the teeth. 

Gum, gum, n. an adhesive substance; the fleshy 
Gumption, gump'shun. n. sagacity. 

Gun, gun, n. a tire-arm; a cannon. 

Gunnery, gun'er-I. n. the science of artillery. 
Gunny, gun'l. n. a kind of sacking. '■ 

Gunwale, gun'w&l, n. the upper edge of a ship's 
side. 

Gargle, gurigl, v. a noisy flow or current. 

Gurnard, gurinard. n. a kind of fish. 

Gush, gush, v . to flow copiously; n. effusive senti¬ 
ment. (garment. 

Gusset, gus'et, n. an angular pieco let Into a 
Gust, gust, n. a sudden rush of wind; relish. 
Gustatory, gust’a-to-ri. adj. pertaining to the 
taste. 

Gusto, gus'to. n. enthusiasm; relish. 

Gusty, gust'l. adj. fitful; stormy. 

Gut, gut, n. the alimentary canal. . 

Gutta-percha, gut'a-perch'a. n. the solidified Juice 
of certain trees. 

Gutter, gut'er. n. channel for carrying off water. 
Guttural, gut'er-al. adj. formed In the throa t. 

Guy, gl. n. a steadying rope; an outlandish figure. 
Guzzle, guz'l, r. to drink greedily. 

Gymnasium, jim-nft'zl-um, n. place for athletic 
exercise. [nasties. 

Gymnast, jlm'nast, n. one who practises K>'m- 
Gymnastics, jitn-nas'Uks. n. athletics. 

Gyp, Jip, n. a Cambridge college servant. 
Gypseous, Jip'65-us, adj. consisting of or lure 
gypsum. 

Gypsum, Jlp'sum. n. sulphate of Hrae. 

Gyration, Ji-r&'shun. n. whirling round. 

Gyroscope, jl'ro-8k0p, n. an instrument for te^tirig 
Gyves, jivs, n. fetters. [rotary movements. 


Habeas Corpus, h&'bc-as cor'pus. n. writ to produce 
a prtsouer and specify reasons for his detention. 
Haberdasher, hab'er-dash-er. n. a seller of drapery 
small wares. 

Habiliment, hab-H'I-ment. n. a garment; attire. 
Habit, hab it, n. custom; appearance; dross. 
Habitable, hab'it-abl, adj. that may be lived In. 
Habitat, hab'I-tat, n. natural abode. . 

Habitation, hab-lt-&'shim. »i. a dwelling: act or 
Inhabiting. / 

Habitual, ha-bit'fl-nl, a>lj. customary. 

Habituate, ha-bit'u &t. r. to accustom. 

Hack. bak. v. to cut; n. a horse kept roMm*. 5 
literary drudge. _ [cough- 

Hacking, hak'Ing, adj. Rhort and broken, os a 
Hackle, hak'l. r. to separate. 

Hackler, hak'lcr, n. a flax-dresscr. 

Hackney, hak'nl. n. a hack; v. to make roinmon- 
Hackneyed, hak'nld, adj. nnich-uscd; let for hire* 
Haddock, had'ok, n. a sea fish. 

Hades, h&'dfiz, n. hell. 

Halt, haft. n. a handle. 

Haggard, hng'eni, a*ij. lean; wild-looking. 

Haggis, hag'i*. vt. a Scotch stew. 

Haggle, hftg'l. r. to cavil; to mangle. 

Hagiography, bag'l-og'ra-fe, n. the last of the three 
Jewish divisions of the Old Testament. 
Hagiology, hag-l-ol'6-JI, n. lives of saints. 

Hail, h&l, r. to greet; frozen rain. 

Hake. h&k. n. a gadoid fish. m „ 

Halcyon, hal'si-on, adj. happy; calm; n. the king¬ 
fisher. 

Hale, h&l. adj. hearty; robust; v. to drag. 
Half-bred, h&f bred, adj. underbred. . 

Half-caste, h&f-kast. n. one having one parent a 
Hindu and tho other a European; any hall* 
breed. 

Half-pay, h&f'p&, n. an officer's reduced pay. 
Halibut. hal'I-buL n. a large fiat sea-fish. 
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Halioore, hal'I-kGr, n. a dugong. 

Halldom, hal'i-dom, n. holiness; an Old English 
oath. (public room. 

Hall, hawl. n. a large entrance passage; large 
H&Uoluiah, hal-£-loo'ya. n. praise to God. 

Halloo, hal-loo'. n. a cry to draw attention; a 
hunting call. 

Hallucinate, hal-Q'sin-At, c. to suffer illusion. 
Hallucination, hal-lu-sin-A shun. n. a delusion. 

Halo, hA'lo, n. a luminous circle. 

Halt, hawlt. r. to stop; n. the lame. 

Halter, hawl'ter. n. head-rope tor horse; hang¬ 
man's rope. 

Halting, hawlt'ing. adj. holding back. 

Halve, hAv, v. to divide into two equal parts. 
Halyard, hal yard, n. rope for hoisting sails. 

H am , n. back of the thigh; a cured pig s thigh. 
Hames, hAmz. n. a .sort of horse-collar. 

Hamlet, bam'let. n. a small village. 

Hammer, hain'er. n. a tool for driving or sticking. 
Hammock, ham'ok. n. a swinging resting place. 
Hampered, ham'perd. pa.p. impeded. 

Hamstring, hamstring. n. the tendon of the ham. 
Hanaper, han'A-per. n. old word for receptacle for 
papers, treasure, etc. 

Hand, hand, n. the extremity of the arm l>elo\v the 
wrist; a worker; v. to give to. 

Handcufl, hand'kuf. n. shackles for the wrist. 
Handlast, hand'fast. n. handle: grip; a betrothal. 
Handicap, hand'I-kap. v. to place at a disodvan¬ 
tage ; to equalise by burdening what is 
superior. 

Handicraft, hand'i-kraft. n. lal>our by hand. 
Handiwork, hand'l-werk. n. work done by the 
hands. [wiping the nose. 

Handkerchief, hand'ker-chif. u. cloth used for 
Handle, hand'). r. to lay hold of; to discuas. 
Handmaid, hand'mAd, n. a female servant. 
Handsel, hand sel, n. a first use. 

Handsome, hansum, adj. attractive: good-look- 
lng. 

Handspike, hand-nplk. n. a wooden lever. 
Handstavea, hand'etAvn. n. javelins. 

Handy, hand'l, adj. ready; dexterous; near. 

Hang, hang. r. to suspend. 

Hangar, hang'ur, n. covered shed for aeroplane. 
Hanger-on, hanger-on. n. a dependent. 

H&nglngi, hang'lng*. n. hanging draperies. 
Hangman, hang'man. n. public executioner. 

Hank, hangk, n. two or more skeins of thread tied 
b>getber. 

Hanker, hangk'er, r. to desire eagerly. 
Hanky-panky, lmngk'l-pangk I. »* Jugglery. 
Hansom, han'soin, n. a two-wheeled cab. 

Hap, hap, n. chance; hazard. 

Haphazard, hap-haz'erd. n. mere chance. 

Hapless, hap'lea. adjf. unlucky. 

Haply, hap'll, adr. by chance. 

Harangue, ha-rang'. n. a pompous speech. 

Harass, har'as. r. to torment; to bumper. 
Harbinger, hArbln-Jer. »i. a forerunner. 

Harbour, hAr'bur. n. shelter for ship'*. 

Harbourer, hfirbur-er. n. one who hartemre. 

Hard, hArd, adj. linn; solid; severe. 

Harden, hAnl'en. r. to make hurd. 

Hardihood, hArd'i-hood. n. strength; power or en¬ 
durance. 

Hardiness, hArd'l-ness, n. boldness; aasunince. 

capability of reslsUnce V> severity. 

Hardly, hArd'll, adv. scarcely; harshly. 

Hardship, hArd'ship. n. severe toll; want. 
Hard-vlsaged, hArd vlz'AJd. adj. of severe counten- 
Hardware, hArd'wAr. n. Iron wares. lame. 

Hardy, hArd'i, adj. strong; resolute. 

Hare, hAr. n. a wild animal having a divided upper 
Harebrained, hAr'brAnd. adj. reckless. Hip. 

Harelip, hAr'llp, n. a divided upper Up. 

Harem, hAr'em. n. part of house allotted to women 
in Eastern countries. . . , 

Haricot, hard-kO, n. a stew of mutton and vege¬ 
tables: a kidney bean. 

Harlequin. hArdc-kwhi. n. a character in a panto 
Harlot, hAr'Iot, n. u prostitute. [mime. 

Harm, hAnn. n. Injury. .. 

Harmonlcon. hAr-inon'lk-on. n. a inoutli organ. 
Harmonics, hAr-inonik*. n. the science of har¬ 
mony. . 

Harmonious, hAr-m&'nl-ufl. adj. In concord. 
Harmonise, hAr'rnon-lz. v. to make harmonious. 
Harmonium, hAr-m6'nl-um. n. a boxed-keyod and 
treadled reed Instrument of music. 

Harmony, hAr'inoo-l. n. accord of sounds; fltue**; 
agreement. 


Harp, h:\rp, n. a stringed musical instrument; c. to 
dwell insistently on anything. 

Harper, hfkrp'er. n. a harp player. 

Harpoon, har-poon . n. a dart to use against 
whales. (instrument. 

Harpsichord. hArp'sl-kdrd. n. an ancient keyed 
Harpy, h&r'pl. n. one who preys on others. 
Harridan, bar'1-dan. n. a hag. ... 

Harrier, harder. n. a hound used for hare hunting. 
Harrow, har'd, n. a toothed instrument for break¬ 
ing up land. 

Harrowing, har'6-ing. adj. distressing. 

Harry, hard. r. to haraas; to plunder. 

Harsh, hArsh. adj. cruel; severe. 

Hart, hart. n. a full-grown stag. 

Hartebeest, hAr-tl-btst. see Gnu. 

Hartshorn. hArte'hom. n. a solution of ammonia. 
Hamm-skarum. hAr um-ska rum. (ph. llight); 
rash. 

Harvest, hfir'vest. n. the time for gathering crops; 

the crops gathered. 

Hash, hash. r. to mince; to hack. 

Haslet, haz let. n. eatable eritraiLs. 

Hasp, hasp. n. a clasp. 

Hassock, has'sok. n. a foot cushion: a kneeling 
Hastate, hast At. adj. spear-shaped. I mat. 

Hat. hat. n. a head covering. 

Hatch, bach. r. to produce from eggs; to shade. 
Hatchery, huch'erd. n. place for hatching. 
Hatchet, hach et. n. a small axe. . . 

Hatchway, hach'wA. i». an opening in a ship sdcck. 
Hateful. hAt'ful. a<b. odious; detestable. 

Hatred, hatred. n. extreme dislike. 

Hatter, hat er. »i. a hat maker. 

Haughty, haw tl. adj. proud; arrogant. 

Haul, hawl. c. to drag; to pull in. 

Hauler, hawl'er. n. one who hauls. 

Haulm, ha win. ft. stubble; straw. 

Haunch, hawnsh, n. the thigh. 

Haunt, hawnt. r. to frequent, to visit. 

Haunted, hawnt'ed, adj. Irequented by a ghostly 
visitant. 

Hautboy, ho'lmi. n. a reed instruinent. 

Hauteur, ho-ter'. n. pride: an arrogant manner 
Havana, hav-an A, n. a cigar of an Havana brand. 
Haven, hAv'en. »i. a shelter for ships 
Haversack, hav'er-Hak. n. a soldier k knapsack. 
Havoc, hav ok. n. general wade; slaughter. 

Haw, haw. n. the seed-vessel of the thorn; hesitant 
speech (with ioxmIs fur sale. 

Hawk, hawk. n. a bird of prey ; c. to go alsiut 
Hawker, hawk'er. n. one who hawks goods. 
Hawk-eyed, hawk Id. adj. with hawk-like eyes. 
Hawser, bawz'cr. n. u large rope. 

Hawthorn, haw thorn, it. u hedge shrub. 

Hay, ha. ft. dried gru*s. 

Hazard, haz ard, n. cliance; danger. 

Hazardous. liii/Vr-dus. adj. d angerou*. 

Haze, hAz, n. light mist; obscurity. 

Hazel, ha zel, n. 11 shrub bearing nuts. 

Hazy. hA'zl. adj. foggy; midy. 

Headache. lied Ak. n. pain in the icimI. 

Headland, bed land. n. a ih>iiiI of land jutting into 
the sea 

Headlight, hed llt. n. light carried in fr**nt of ashlp. 
Headlong, bed long. air. rashly; madly. 
Headquarters, hcd-kwawrt crs. n. the quarters ol a 
commanding othcer. 

Headsman, beds man. n. a public othclal who Ik - 
bea^ls. 

Headstall, hed stawl. n. part of a bridle. 
Headstrong, bed »trong. adj. self-willed; Im¬ 
petuous. 

Hoadway, hed'wA. u. n ship's progress. 

Heady, hixl 1. <1/0. nish; headstrong. 

Heal, hfl, e. to cure; to repair, to sulxlue. 

Healer, hfd'er, n. one who heals . a dm-tor. 
Health, helf/i. n. freedom from d lnew*. 

Healthful, heUVi ful. a dj. In a healthy condition. 
Heap, hf*p, «i. a Pile, a iiuw; r. to amass; to 
make Into a heap. Ihend; 0 * listen to. 

Hear. hfr. e. Up perceive by the ear; to compre- 
Hearken, hArk'en. r. to listen. 

Hearsay. liCr kA. adj. common rumour. 

Hearse, here. n. conveyanee for carrying cofllnn at 

Heart!*hArt. n. the organ that circulates the blood; 

courage; affection. .... ... 

Heartburn, liArt'bcrn. n. an acid rising at the 
Hearten, hArt en, to atlmulate. lutoinach. 

Hearth, hA Tih. n. ilfor for ft lire. 

Hearthstone. hAr/A »ten. n. the stone or space 
fronting the llieplace. 
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"k wh «e,8tem dies everr year. 
a ^ U8 -, «**• Pertaining to herbs. 
Herbal, herb a], n. a book on plants. 

n * * collection of plants. 
Herbiferous, herb-lTer-ua, o<tf. bearing: berba. 
Herbivorous, hpb-iv'er-ua. adj. herb-eating. 
H^borise, herbo-rlz, v. to botanlae. (gigantic. 
Hercniean, fce**kjni-aiu adi. difficult; very strong; 
Herd, n. a collection of beasts; a flock; v. to nm In 
company. 

Herdsman, herds'mnn. n. one who tends cattle. 
Here, heer. adi. position. 

Her pcrty n0nt ’ her “ € * dJt/a ‘ ment - n • inheritable pro- 

her-ed it-ft-rf. adj. descending by 1 ^- 
Heredity, her-ed ifc-I, n. transmission of ancestral 
qualities. 

^ ere jy» her'es-l. n. unsound doctrine. 

Hebraje, hC-brt'ik. <ul}. pertaining to the Hebrews. Heretical, her-!^ik"ahcu$? rehftTnjr to heresy. 
Hebralso, he brii Iz, v. to change to Hebrew. Heritable, her'ft-abL adi canah 1 « nf hp»no in 

Hebraist, hS'brft-ist, n. one learned in Hebrew. Heritage, her'it-fii n an inhrrifjinrv 

n^ny™ rrat* 3 aaortllce!' 8acrlflca ** 100 vlctlm3: Hermaphrodite, her-maf'ro-dit. n. an ailimal or 

Heckle, hek'L. r. to comb; to badger with questions. 

Hectic, hek'tik, adi . a fevered condition. 

Hectogramme, hck'to-gram, n. a weight of 100 
grammes. 

Hector, hek'tor. r. to bully. 

Hedge-born, hedj'bawrn, adj. of obscure birth. 


Heartless, Mrt'less, adj . devoid of feeling or 
courage. 

Hearty, hirt'l, adj. warm; generous: healthy. 

Heat, h£t. n. that which gives warmth. 

Heath, he/A, n. barren land; moor. 

Heathen, hfifch'en, n. a pagan. 

Heathendom, hfith'en-dom, n. countries where 
heathenism prevails. 

Heather, heth'er, n. Ung; heath. 

Heave, hCv, v. to raise; to pant; 

Heaven, hev'n, n. the abode of 
eky. 

Heaven-bom, hcvn'bawrn, adj. Inspired. 

Heaviness, hev'I-nes, adj. dulnese; oppressiveness; 
melancholy. 

Hebdomad, heb'domad, n. the number seven. 

Hebdomadal, hcb-dom'a-dal, adj. weekly. 

Hebetate, heb'e-t&t, r. to render blunt or dull. 

Hebetude, heb'Mud, n. the act of making blunt. 


plant combining the male and female sexual 
characteristics. 

Hermetic, her-met'ik. adj. perfectly close. 

Hermit, her mit, n. one who lives In solitude. 
Hermitage, her'mit-&j, n. a hermit's abode. 
Hernia, her'nl-a, n. rupture. 

Hed n^f r't) 1 1 o rh| n f IZ,n ' ?' “* C tileorT “ iat happi ’ Hwlc?^Sw n ;°SIri^. eedS ' 

. . Heroine, her'6-in. n. a female hero. 


Heed, bed. v. to notice; n. cantion; attention. 
Helt, heft. n. handle; heaving. 

Hegemony, hS'Jem-o-nl', n. leadcrnhlp. 

Heifer, hef'er. ti. a young cow. 

Height, hit, n. a hill. 

Heighten, hi*ten. v. to raise higher: to Improve. 
Heinous, li&'nus. adj. wicked; atrocious 
Heir, ftr. n. one who inherits, or 


Heroism, her'o-izm. n. bravery. 

Heron, her'on. n. a large water-fowl. 

Herpes, her'pt^z, n. certain skin diseases. 
Herpetology, her-pet-ol'o-jl, n. the natural history 
of reptiles. 

Hesitancy, hez'I-tan-el. n. wavering. 

_ . 4 Hesitate, hez'it-it.r. to waver. 

inhpHf ne Wtl ° lnheTii *• or g espcr - Ves per, n. Venus, the evening star. 

TTnir , ( edged heir. Hesperian, hcs-pt'rl-an. adj. western. 

2® n i a leg;il,y ackllOW ’ Heterodox, bet'e-m-doks, adj. heretical. 

,th ° ut heir , . . * , Heterodoxy. het'e-ro-dok-Bl, n. heresy. 

Heirloom, to loom. n. any perajnal property which Heterogeneous, het-er-o-J&nC-iw, ali. o t another 
descends to the heir-at-law and cannot be sold. kind 

He T^rTf^ P n U .I^y A !:V«?«' ZU ? 11 k' 1 ^ n * one who 13 Hetorogenests, het-er-6-jcn'es-is. n. spontaneous 

RAli^rni * \ K)n J* . J*ew, r - cut vigorously. [generation. 

Heliacal, hMl -ok-al. adj, emerging from or passing Hexagon, heksa-gon. n. a figure of six equal aides. 


by 


into the sun's light. 

Helical, hel ik-al. adj . spiral. 

Heliograph, he'll-o-graf, n. to communicate 
hellcwtat or other sun reflector. 

Heliolatry, hC-H-ol'a-trl. n. sun worship. 

Holiostat, hfc'li-o-stat. n. a reflecting instrument* 
Helix, hS'Llks, n. a spiral. 

Hell, n. alxKie of evil spirits; place of torment. 
Hellebore, hel'e-bOr, n. a plant whose n>ot is 
purgative. [a 

Hellenist, hel'Ien-lst, n. one learned in Greek; 
Helm, helm. n. steering apparatus of a ship. 
Helmet, hel met, n. armour covering for the head. 
Helminthology, hcI-mln-fAoro-Jl. n. the study of 
Helot, he'lot, n. a Spartan slave. I worms. 

Help, help, r. to aid; to assist; n. provision. 
Helpmoet, help'mfit. n. a consort or companion. 
Helve, heir, n. the hantlie of an axe. 

Helvetic, bel-vet'ik, o/fj. n^rtainlug to Switzerland. 
Hem, hem, r. the stitched or woven border of a 
garment; n. a short cough. 

Hematology, iui-mat-ol'o-j!. n. science of the blood. 
Hcmiptera, hemdp*ter-&, n. four-winged insects. 
Hemisphere, hem is-fOr. n. a half glolx*. 

Hemistich, heni-l-stik, n. au incomplete line of 
verxe. 

Hemlock, hemlok. n. a poisonous plant. 
Hemorrhage, hem'or-aj, n. lose of blood. 
Hemorrhoids, hem'or-oids, n. piles. 

Hemp, hemp, n. a plant used forconiage making. 
Hen, hen, n. female fowl or bird. 

Henbane, hen'l>an. n. a poisonous plant. 

Hencoop, lien koop. »■ a large cage for poultry. 
Henna, hen'iV »i. an Oriental dye pigment. 
Henpecked, hen'pekt, adj. niled by one's wife. 

Hen wife, heo'wif. n. a woman who tends i»ouItry. 
Hepatic, he-pat ik, adj. pertaining to the liver. 
Hcptade. hep'tAd, n. number or total of seven. 
Heptagon, hep'ta-gon, n. a figure of seven equal 
Hides. (rulers. 

Heptarchy, hep'tar-ki, n. government by seven 
Herald, her ald, n. a forerunner; v. to proclaim. 
Heraldic, hcr-al'dik. adj. pertaining to heraldry. 
Heraldry, her'ald-rl, n. the science of heraldic 
matters. 


Hexahedron, heks-a-he'dron, n. a cube. 
Hexameter, heks-am c-ter, n. a verse of six metrical 

feet. 

Hexapod, heks'll-pod. n. a six-footed animat 
Hiatus, hl-a'tus, n. a gap; an opening. 

Hibernal, hl-ber'nal, adj. wintry. 

Hibernate, hl'-ber-nAt. r. to paw the winter In 
torpor. In. an Irishman. 

. , , , . Hibernian, hl-ber'nJ-an, a/Ij. reiaUng to Ireland; 

lew procuring Greek. | Hiccough, bik'up, n. aspasmcxlic cough. 

Hickory, hlk'o-rl. n. an American nut-bearing tree. 
Hidalgo, hi-dai'go. n. a Spanish nobleman. 

Hidden, hhl'n. adj. concealed. 

Hide, hid, n. the skin of a beast; an old land 
measure; c. to conceal. 

Hidebound, htd'bownd, adj. having the skin or 
outer covering too closely attached; con- 
Hideous, hid'e-us. adj. frightfuL (vcntional. 

Hiding, hl'diug, n. a thrashing; concealmejit. 

Hie, hi, v. to proceed; to wend. 

Hierarch, hl'er-ark. n. the chief of a sacred order. 
Hierarchy, hi'er-ar-ki. n. government by ecclesi¬ 
astics. (pictures and symbols. 

Hieroglyphic, hJ er-o-gllTlk, n. ancient writing In 
Hierology, hl-cr-ol'o-jl. *. the science of sacred 
Hierophant, hl'er-o-fant, n. a priest. (things. 
Higgle, hig'l. r. to chaffer. 

High, hi, adj. lofty; tall; eminent. 

High-altar, hi'awl'tcr, n. the chief altar In a 
church. (vagaut person. 

High-flier, hl'fll-er, n. a high-flying bird; an extra- 
Iiighland, liTland. n. a hilly region. 

High-pressure, hl-prezh'Or. n. steam pressure In 
excess of that of the atmosphere. 

Highway, hl-wA, n. a public road. 

Highwayman, hi'way-man. n. a robber who stops 
people on the highways. 

Hilarious, hil-a'ri-us, adj. boisterously mirthful. 
Hilarity, hil-ar'lt-I. n. gaiety; mirth. 

Hlllmen, hirmen. n. dwellers in hill-country. 

Hilt, hilt, n. a sword-handle. 

Hind, hind, n. a female deer; a farm servant. 
Hinder, hind'er. v. to obstruct; to prevent. 
Hindrance, hJn'drans, n. that which hinders; an 
obstacle. 
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Hindmost, hind* most. adj. the farthest in the rear. 
Hindu, liindoo. a native of Hindostan. 

Hinge, hinj. n. a Joint on which a door turns; v. to 
Hinny, hin'I, v. to neigh. (turn. 

Hint, hint, n. an insinuation; v. to suggest in¬ 
directly. 

Hip, bip. n. the haunch; the fruit of the brier. 
Hippocentaur, hlp'o-sent'awr, n. Centaur (horse 
Hippodrome, hlp'o-drom. n. a circus. laud man). 
Hippopotamus, hip-o-pot'&-mu*. n. African river 
hoise. 

Hip-roof, hip'roof, n. a roof with angle. 

Hire, hlr, v. to engage help for pay. 

Hireling, hlr'ling, n. a servant. 

Hirer, hir er, n. one who hires. 

Hirsute, hir'sQt. a/ij. hairy. 

Hiss, his, r. to utter sibilant sounds. 

Histology, hiHt-ol'o-JI, «. the science of tissues. 
Historian, hlst^&'rl-an. n. one who writes history. 
History, hifl'to-ri, n. a recon 1 of events. 

Histrionic, his-trl-on'tk. adj. theatrical. 

Histrionics, his-trl-on iks. n. play-acting. 

Hit, hit, v. to strike. , . , . 

Hitch, hich, v. to fasten; n. a sudden obstacle. 
Hive, hlv. n. place where l>ees are kept. 

Hives, hlvz, n. a skin disease. 

Hoar. hOr. adj. white. faniasa in secret. 

Hoard, h6rd. n. a store; a secret stock; r. to 
Hoarding, hOrd'ing. n. a temporary screen of 
boards round a building. 

Hoar-frost, hdr'frost. n. white frost. 

Hoarse, h6w. adj. harsh; discordant. 

Hoax, hOks. n. a deceptive joke. 

Hob, hob, n. the nave of a wheel; a projection near 
Hobble, hob'l, v. to limp; to tether Jt*‘ e *J[ e - 
Hobbledehoy, hob'l-de-bol. n. an awkward youtli. 
Hobby, hob'l. u. a favourite pursuit. 

Hobgoblin, hob-gob lin. n. a spectre. 

Hobnail, hob'n&l. n. a heavy-headed nail. 

Hobnob, hob-nob' wlv. familiar association. 

Hock, hok. n. a Gennan wine. 

Hockle, hok'l, v. to hamstring. . . . . . 

Hocus-pocus, hf/kus p&'ku*. n. a Juggler « trkk. 
Hod, hod. n. a shoulder-supported receptacle for 
carrying bricks or mortar. , 

Hodden, hod'en, n. cloth r hodden-gray ) manu¬ 
factured from undyed wool. 

Hodge-podge, hodj'podj. n. a mixed m.w. 
Hodiernal, ho-di-cr'nal, adj. relating to to-day. 
Hodman, hod'man. n. a mason’s labourer. 

Hoe, M, n. an implement for breaking up earth. 
Hog, hog, n. a castrated l>oar pig; a year-old un¬ 
shorn sheep; a glutton or dirty fellow. 
Hogshead, bogs'bed. n. a large cask. 

Hoity-toity, hol'tl-toi'tl. intrrj. au exclamation of 
Holst, p. tu rulse; to lift. . . ,K ’! n .V^: 

Hold, hold. v. to keep possession of; to maintain, 
to contt ne. 

Holding, hold ing, n. grasping, retaining. 

Hole, hdi, n. a hollow place; a pit; a dent. 

Holiday, hol'I-dfr. n. a feast day; a day of rest. 
Holiness, hfi'll-nes. n. Hatredm**. 

Hollands, hol'-and*, n. a Dutch gin. 

Holloa, hoi-o', inUrj. a hailing cry. v . 

Hollow, hol'd, n. a hole; a depression; a < . 

a/Lj. empty. . . 

Hollow-eyed, hoi'd-Id. odi. with sunken e>es. 

Holly, hol'l, n. a hlirub. a . ... 

Hollyhock, hol'i-hok. n. a specie* of mallow. 

Holm. h6xn. n. land liedlde u river. 

Holocaust, hol'o-kawHt. »i. a burnt s.yrUk • , 

Holograph, hol'o-graf. f«. a document In t ‘ e l ^ T ‘ 1 
writing of the person from w-hom It pnwjeeuH. 
Holster, hol ster, ri. a case for holding pDtol*. 

Holt, holt. n. a wood: an orchard. 

Holy, hO'll. adj. morally pure*; sacred. 

Holy-rood, hd'll-rood. n. hol>-cn*w. h ,, u 

Holystone, hO'li-stdn. n. a stone used for scrubbing 

Homage, bom'IJ. n. reverence; respect; fealty. 
Homely, hdm'U. wij. familiar; plain. . .. . 

Homeopathic. ho-ine-o-pafA Ik. adj. relating b* 

Homespun! h&m'spun. adj. of domestic manufac- 

Homwlead, hlnn'nUd. « the plaoe of the Jiomc. 
Homicide, hwn'l-rdd. «. murder: a mau-kllUr 
Homily, hoin'il-1, n a Kcriou* dlicouwc. 

Hominy, hom'S-rd. n. bulled conn 
Hommock, hom'ok. n. a small conical b ll. 
Homodont, hO'md-dont. al). having teeth all aULC. 
Homogeneous, ho-mo-Je ne-ua. atlj. of the 
kind. 


Homograph, hd'ind-graf. n. a system of military 
signalling. tt* ie 

Homologate. ho-moro-g:U. c. to agree; to express 
Homologous, ho-mo'lo-jru*. adj. agreeing. 
Homologue, homo-log. n. that which L* similar to 

something else. . t _ .. 

Homonym. hd'm6-uim. n. a word with more than 

Homotype, hoin'6-tlp. n. that which L* of the same 
Hone, hdn. r. to sharpen. iciass. 

Honest, on'e<t. adj. ju^t; pood: frank 
Honesty, on'est-l, n. the state of being nonewt. 
Honey, hun'l. n. the sweet substance collected by 
1 ) 003 . I bees. 

Honeycomb, hnn'l-korn. n. wax cells ma<le l>> 
Honeydew. bun'I-dd. n. a juice exuded by Plant 
lice or the plant they luted; a sweetened 

tobacco. ^ . .. ._ , 

Hone>Tnoon, hun'I-moon. n. lirst month of mam- 

Honeysuckle, bun 1-sukl. n. a climbing flowering 
shrub itcniifc. 

Honied, hun Id. a-fi. aboundine In BweetncM: i^t- 
Honorarium. on-or-A rl-um. n. a v<»luntary joe. 
Honorary, on'or-ar-l. f idj. conferring honour, 
without fee. 

Honour, ou'or. n. esteem due to worth. 

Hoodwink, hood'wink. r. to deceive. 

Hoot n the homy substance on an animal s f<» . 

Ko'kA. «. a pipe in which Uie ainO^c 

passes through water. 

Hoop. hoop. n. a ring of wood or metal. 

m " ch - 

Hoopoe, hoop'd, it. a lanje-crwstcd bird. 

g^£rV%Kl»«on f .e ? : toM.rl.ur: n. u 
plant yielding cones used in brewing. . 

Hope. h6p. r. to anticipate; to clierUfa dedre ol 

Hopper’hop^r.' fl n 'a hop-cathcrer’ a chute for 
diverting material Int4» a machine. 

Horal, hdr'al, <i‘U. relating to an hour. 

Horde, Lord. w. a migratory tribe. 

Horehound. hAr'hownd. n. a plant uscjl iiw a tonic 
Horizon, ho ri zon n line where earth an 

Uioh^ul of an animal, proloiujed extren.lt>. a 
musical last rumen t 
Horner, hawm'er. n. a dealer In 
Horning, hawm Inc. »». the cre^nt u.oon. 
Hornpipe, hawrn pip. a. a slip da uxi. 

Horny, hawnil. <i-0 hornlike, hard “ ,f pcllnir. 
Horogmphy, hor-og raf-l. ». art of dl vl londruc 

Horologe, hor'ol-ftj. n. ft tlme-plecc. 

assy-fi? ^op: l S? ^ n ^.Sul l S 

Horoicopy; lior os'ko-,,1. n. the art of Prediction. 

Horrent, horent. ojU. 

Horrible, lior ibl. adi. dreadful. 

Horrid, hor'ld. adj. frightful. 

Hort^’ttuwVor-tiO^M/a P^ ^(exert. 

Hor“-powcr. , ‘i.ori>''v; l . r >< |1 'th-M'ow' r a horwo can 

Horticulture, hor-tl*kult dr. n. gard« nlnu. 

Hosier. h'uUr. n. one who dertaln- 

Hospice. h.« pto. iKMwe of charitableun 

Hos'pltabie. hoK'pit-ablt-. a-0- c»mrlUb{^ kind to 

g-kH-Wi 'S-'.W 

Hostel, bus'tel. n. on li"» 

Hoctess. hust es. n. feinalc host. 

82biS: l h« l - ; for forcing 

Hotchpot! hocb pot. n. a confused mixture. 
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Hotel, bfi'tel', n. a superior Inn. 

Hotheaded, hot'hed'ed. adj. fierce; Impetuous. 
Hothouse, hot'hows, n. a house kept for growing 
tender plants. 

Hot-press, hot'pres. v. to press between hot plates. 
Hottentot, hot'en-tot, n. an aboriginal of South 
Africa. 

Hough, hok, n. the Joint immediately below the 
fetlock. 

Hound, liownd. n. a dog kept for hunting. 

Hour, our, n. 00 minutes. 

Hour-glass, ouriglas, n. glass for measuring time 
Houri, how'rt, n. a nymph of paradise. 

House, hows, n. a dwelling or place of assembly. 
Housewilery, hows'wlf-er-l. n. pertaining to the 
duties of the mistress of the house. 

Housing, howz'ing. n. shelter. 

Hovel, hov'el. n. a mean cottage. 

Hover, hov'er, v. to hang over. 

Howdah, how'da. n. a seat on an elephant. 
Howitzer, how'it-zer, n. a kind of short cannon. 
Howl, howl, v. to cry or yell, as a dog. 

Howlet, how'let, n. a kind of owl. 

Hoy, hoy. n. a small coasting vessel. 

Hub, hub. n. centre of a wheel. 

Hubbub, hub'ub. n. tumult. 

Huckaback, huk'a-bak. n. table linen. 

Hackle, huk'l, n . the hip; a hip-like projection. 
Huckster, huk'ster, n. a pedlar. 

Huddle, hud'l, r. to crowd; to bring together 
hastily and carelessly. 

Hudibrastic, hiVdi-bras'tlk. adi . in the style of 
Hudibras. 

Hue, hO, n. a colour; v. a shouting. 

Huff, n. petulant anger. 

Hug, hug, r. to embrace powerfully. 

Huge, hOJ, adj. gigantic; massive; large. 
Huguenot, hO'ge-no, n. a French protestant. 

Hulk, hulk. n. body of a ship. 

Hull, hub n. a shell. 

Hum, hum. v. to make a buzzing sound. 

Human, hu'mnn. adj. pertaining to mankind. 
Humane, hQ-m&n', aiij. kind. 

Humanise, hQ'man-Iz. r. to civilise. 

Humanist, liQ’wan-bst, n. a student of humap 
nature. 

Humanity, hfl-man-it-I. n. mankind: benevolence. 
Humankind, hiVman-klnd, n. the human race. 
Homblo, hum bl, adj. modest; meek; v. to lower; 
to degrade. 

Humbly, hum'bll, ad r. with humility. 

Humbug, hurn'btig, n. an Imposition. 

Humdrum, hum drum, adj. dull. [fluidity. 

Humectant, hAm-ek'tant, ttdj. tending to increase 
Humoral, hQ'mcr-al, adj. pertaining to the 
shoulder. 

Hurnonu, InYmer-us, n. the arm above the elbow. 
Humhum, hum'hum, n. a coarse Indian fabric. 
Humid, hO'inid. tulj. moist; damp. 

Humidity, liu-mid ltd. w. moisture. 

Humiliate, hA-mU'l-dt, r. to humble. 

Humility, hQ-inil It-I. n. modesty; meekness. 
Hummel, hum'el. adj. hornless. 

Hummingbird, hum ing-berd. n. a small tropical 
bird. 

Humoral, hQ'mo-ral. adj. connected with humours. 
Humorist, iViuo-rist. n. one who speaks or writes of 
humorous things. 

Humorous, Ct-mer-iis. a>U. exciting mirth. 
Humorsome, fi'mer-sum. a.lj. odd. 

Humour, ft'mer. n. wit; fancy; abnormal animal 
Hump. hump. n. a hunch on the back. (fluid. 
Humu3, hiYrnus. n. mould. 

Hunch, humh, n. a hump. [division. 

Hundred, hundred, »i. ten times ten; a territorial 
Hung, hung. m. j><ir. of hang. 

Hunger, hung ger, n. craving for food. 

Hungry, hung'grl. adj. needing food; famishing. 
Hunt, hunt, r. to chase. (frame for gates. 

Hurdle, liur'dl. n. a frame of twigs; a movable 
Hurdy-gurdy, hur'dl-gurd'I, n. a rude musical 
instrument. 

Hurl, hurl. r. to cast away: to throw forcibly. 
Hurly-burly, hur ll-bur'li, n. confusion. 

Hurrah, hur-mb', inierj. an exclamation of ap¬ 
plause. 

Hurricane, hur'ri-kan. n. a violent storm. 

Hurt, v. to damage, or cause pain to; ?i. a wound. 
Hurtle, hurt I, c. to dash or whirl away with noise 
and rapidity. 

Husband, husband. n. a married man. 
Husba n d m an, huz band-man, n. a labouring 
farmer. 


Husbandry, huz'band-ri, n. land-cultivation; 
Hush, bush, inter}. be silent. (farming. 

Hush-money, hufih'mun-1. n. money paid far 
Husk, n. covering of certain fruits. [silence. 
Husky, husk'!, adj . hoarse. 

Hussar, hooz-Or', n. a light cavalry soldier. 

Hussy, husX n. a Jade. 

Hustle, husl. v. to push. 

Hustler, hu3'Ier. n. one who hustles. 

Hut, hut. n. a mean dwelling. 

Hutoh, bach, n. a box; a coop. 

Huzza, huz-ah', inter}, hurrah: a shout of Joy. 
Hyacinth, hl'd-sinfA. n. a bulbous plant. 

Hyaline, hl'a-lin. adj. glassy. 

Hybrid, bl'brid, adi. produced from different 
species. 

Hybridism, hTbrid-izm. n. the hybrid comlition. 
Hydra, hl'dra. n. a many-headed monster. 
Hydrangea, hI-dran'J5-&. n. a flowering shrub. 
Hydrant, hl'drant, n. a water-plug. 

Hydraulic, hl-draw'lik. adj. connected with 
h y draul lea. (IIquJ da. 

Hydraulics, hl-draw'liks. n. the science of flowing 
Hydrodynamics, hl-dro-di-nam'iks, n. the science 
of the force of water. [substance. 

Hydrogen, hl'dro-Jen, n. an elementary gaseous 
Hydrographer, hl-drog'ri-fcr. n. a sea-chart maker. 
Hydrography, hl-drog'ra-fl, n. the art of measuring 
seas. (zoa, marine polypes or zoophytes. 
Hydrold, hl'drold, n. one of the sub-class Hydro- 
Hydrology, hl-drul' 0 -jl, n. the science of water. 
Hydromel, hl'dro-mel, n. a beverage composed of 
honey and water. [instrument. 

Hydrometer, hl-drom'e-ter, n. a liquidMneasurinc 
Hydropathic, hl-dro-paiA'ik, adj. relating to cold- 
water treatment. 

Hydropathlst, hi-drop'a-fAist, n. a practiser of 
hydropathy. (ment of disease. 

Hydropathy, hl-drop'a-fM, n. the cold-water treat- 
Hydrophobla, hl-dro-fu'bl-a, n. canine madness. 
Hydrostatics, hl-dro-stat'iks, n. the science of 
fluid equilibrium. 

Hydrous, hl-drus. adj. containing water. 

HyemaJ, hl-G'mal. adj. relating to winter. 

Hygiene, hrjl-fcn. n. health preservation. 

Hygienics, hl-JI-en'Iks. n. the science of health. 
Hygrometer, hl-grom'e-ter, n. an instrument for 
calculating atmospheric moisture. 

Hygrometry, hl-grom'e-tri, n. the science of calcu¬ 
lating atmospheric moisture. 

Hymeneal, hl-me nl-al. adj. relating to marriage. 
Hymn, him, n. a sacreii song. 

Hymnology, hJm-noro-JI. n. a collection of hymns: 
the science of hymns. 

Hyperbola, hl-per'b6-la, n. one of the conic 
scctloas. 

Hyporbole, hi-per'b<H0. n. exaggeration. 
Hh>erbolical, hl-pcr-bol lk-al. adj. in the manner 
of hyperbole. 

Hyperborean, hl-per-bO're-an, adj. relating to the 
far north. . t 

Hypercriticism, hi-pcr-krlt'I-slzin, n. exaggerated 
criticism. (syllables. 

Hyphen, hi'fen. n. a printer's mark (-) Joining two 
Hypnotism, hip'no-tizin, n. mesmeric sleep. 
Hypochondriac, hl-po-kon'dri-ak, n. one suffering 
from delusions. f (choly. 

Hypochondriacal, hl-po-kon-dri'ak-al, adj. melan- 
Hypocrisy, hip-ok'ra-sl, n. deceit; sham goodnea*. 
Hypocrite, hip’o-krit. n. a practlser of hypocrisy. 
Hypogastric, lilp-o-gas'trik. adj. relating to the 
lower part of the abdomen. [sonality. 

Hypostasis, hl-pos tA-sls, n. essence; being; per- 
Hypostatic, hi-iK>-8tat'lk. adj. real; distinctive; 

substantial (right angle. 

Hypotenuse, hl-pot'en-Qs, n. the side opposite a 
Hypothec, hl-poJA'ek, n. a Hen on goods for money 
lent. .. 

Hypothecate, hl-pofh'e-kilt. r. to pledge as security. 
Hypothesis, hl-poM'c-Hls, n. a supposition. 
Hypothetical, hl-po-Met'lk-al. adj. conditional. 
Hypsometry, hip-som'&-tri, n. the art of measuring 
Hyson, hl'sun, n. a Chinese green tea. [heights. 
Hyssop, bis'np, n. an aromatic plant. 

Hysterics, hLYter-iks. n. nervous fits of alternate 
laughing and crying. 


Iambus, I-am'bus, n. a metrical foot of two syll¬ 
ables. 

Ibidem, ib-IMem, adv. in the same place. 

Icarian, I-kd'ri-an, adj. pertaining to flight. 
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Ice-age, fe'&j. n. the glacial period. 

Iceberg, Is'benr. n. a mountain of ice. 

Ice-boat, Ifi'bOt. n. boat for forcing through or over 
Ice. (flclallr frozen. 

Ice-cream* Is'krSm. n. sweetened cream arti- 
Ice-float, Is'flflt. n. ma*s of floating ice. 

Ice-pack, Is'pak. n. pack of drifted ice. 

Ichnology, lk-nol' 0 -Jl, n. the science of fossil foot- 
Ichor, I'kor, n. a watery humour. (prints. 

IchthyoUte, Ik'f/H-o-lIt. n. a fowtil fish. 

Ichthyology, ik-tftl-oro-Jl. n. the natural history of 
Icicle, to'ik'l. n. pendant ice. 

Icon, Hcon. n. a figure of Christ or a saint. 
Iconoclasm, 1-kon'o-klazm, n. image-breaking. 
Iconoclast, I-kon'o-klast. n. an image-breaker. 
Iconography, I-kon-og'ra-fl. n. the art of Illustra¬ 
tion. 

Iconology, I-kon-ol'o-JI. n. image worship. 

Ideal, 1-dfc'al, n. Intellectual standard of perfection; 

Imaginary. t . . 

Idealism. I-dG'al-lzm. n. the doctrine that thought 
Is the foundation of knowledge and existence. 
Ideality, 1 -dC-al'it-i, n. fancy. 

Identify, I-dent'l-fl. v. to recognise. 

Identity, I-deotlt-l. n. the condition of being the 

Idiocy, id'l-o-sl. n. the state of mental al>crratIon. 
Idiom, Id'l-um, n. mode of expression peculiar to a 
language or people. 

Idlopathy, ld-l-op'a-fM. n. primary disease. 
Idiosyncrasy, ld-I-o-slii'krns-1. #i. peculiarity or 
temperament. _ t , . 

Idiotic, Id-l-ot-'lk. ail), extremely foolish. 

Idol, I dol. n. an image that Is worshipped. 

Idolater, I-dol'a-tor. n. fine who worships Idols. 
Idolize, Tdol-Iz. r. to worship; to adore. 

Idyl. rdll. n. a short pastoral poem. 

Igneous, Ig'nfc-us, adj. pertaining to fire. 

Ignescent, ig-nes'ent. atlj. ready to break Into lire. 
Ignls-fatuus, ig'nls-fiit'fl-us, n. “ \N Mo -the-wM*. 

a light that appear* in marshy place*. 

Ignite, Ig-nlt. r. to kindle; to take lire. 

Ignoble, Ig-n6'bl. adj. low; mean 
Ignominious, ig-no-mln' 1 -us. a>lj. disgraceful. 
Ignominy, ig'no-mln-l. n. shame. 

Ignoramus, lg-no-r&'rnu*. n. a dunce. 

Ignorance, lg'no-rans. n. unlearned tlaifr. want or 
Ignore. lg-nGri, r. to disregard. * 

Iliac, ili-ak. adj. pertaining to the lower intestines. 
Ill-blood, ll'blud. n. a feeling of enmity. 

Ill-bred, irbred. <vij. badly trained. 

Illegal, il-lf gal, adj. agaliiMt the law. 

Illegible, ll lej lbl. adj. not readable. 

Illegitimate, lMeJ-lt'lm-At. adj. bora out of w.si- 
lock; not right. ... ., 

El-favoured, Jl-f.Vvcrd, adj. ill-looking. 

Ellberal. U-lib'er-al. 04lj. mean; ungenerous. 

Illicit, 11-lU'lt. o/(j. unlawful. 

Illimitable, ll-llm'lt-ab), adj. limitless. 

IlUteRite, il-llt'er-ftt, ail). Ignorant. 

Elogical. IMoJ'ik-al. wlj. unreasonable. 

IU-starred. ll-mArd'. a>li. unlucky. 

Illume, 11-Qin', v. to Illuminate. 

Illumine, ll-l&'iuln. v. io throw light ui>o». 

Illusion. Il-lfi'zhun. n. a delusion. f . 

Elusory, ll-ft'hcr-1. adj. falla; Mu*. *7;™: 

Illustrious, 11 -UH'trl uH. adj. dlatlmru died. 

Image. lm'&J. n. ft likeness; an Idol; a rvpnacntu- 

Imagery, lm'&)-er-l. n work of the fancy 
Imagination, lm-aj-lu-&'i'bun. «• P> ,wor ,f *f«-| V c. 

Imitae. Im-aJ In. r. In fancy; tn•tWn*- •'* {£"; 
Imam, 1-mAm'. n. one who recite i r. > 
rnosque. 

Imbibe. Im-blb'. c. to drink In. ftll((tl . er 

Imbricate, bn'brl-kfit. e. U, lay one 
Imbricated. Im-brlk&tcd. a-1,, ov.-rbu *plW- 
ImbrogUo. Im-brOl yO. n. a complicated plot. 
Imbrue, im-broo'. v. t/> t*oak. to *Uxi>. 

Imbue, iin-bQ', r. to tinge deeply. 

Imitate. Im'l-tAt. r. to covr. 

Immaculate, Iin-malt'A-lit. adj. spotless, pnre. 
Immanent, Im'a-nent. adj. Inherent. . 

Immaterial, lin-ft-U'rl-al. o- 1J. unimportant. n>t 
composed of matter. 

Immature, lnpa-tOi'. adj, unripe. Impt •, # 

Immeasurable, lui-mezb'Qr-abl. a<b. Incapable a 

ImjSSSrtK-mern-O'rl al. ad) l^vond memory. 
Immense, in-mens', adj. unlimited, gigantic, 

vast 

Immerse, Im-merY, v. t o dip under waU*r. 


Immersion, Im-roer'shun. n. the act of immersing. 
Immigrant, im'ml-grant. n. one who Immigrates. 
Imminent, im'l-nent. adj. threatening: impending. 
Immiscible, im-is'l-ble. adj. incapable at being 
Immobility, im-mo-biri-ti. n. flxedne^. (mixed. 
Immoderate, tm-mod'er-it . &Jj. excessive. 
Immodest, lm-mod'est. a^ij. Indecent; lx>ld; im¬ 
pudent. 

Immolate. im'nuVl.’lt. v. to sacrifice. 

Immorality, Im-mO-rarit-l, n. vice. 

Immortal. Im-mort'al. adj. Imperishable. 
Immortality, im-mortal lt-l. n. eternal life. 
Immortalize, im-mor'tal-lz. r. to make immortal. 
Immovable, iin-moov'abl, a*lj. unalterable; stead¬ 
fast. (feet ion. 

Immune, lin-mOn'. adj. exempt; not liable to In- 
Immunity, tm-imVnlt-l. n. exemption; privilege. 
Immure, Im-indr', p. to confine within walls. 
Immutable. irn-imVta-bl. a*U. unchangeable. 

Imp, imp. n. a demon; a scamp. 

Impact, im'pakt. n. contact; shock. 

Impact, Im-pakt*. r. to drive close together. 
Impalnt, Im-pAnt', v. to paint. 

Impair. Im-pAr'. r. to deteriorate; to weaken. 
Impalement, lin-pal'ment. u. an enclosed space; 

a term In heraldry; fixing on a stake. 
Impalpable, im-pal pa-bl, adj. not evident; In¬ 
tangible. 

Impanel, lm'pan'el. v. to enrol. 

Impart, Im port', r. to relate, make known, or 
Impartial. Iin-parshal. adj. .Just. 

Impassable. Iin'pas'abl, adj. not to Ik* parsed. 
Impassible, im-pas'lbl. adj. Incapable of feeling. 
Impassioned, im'pa^h-und, a<Lj. excite<l. 

Impassive, hn-pas'iv, adj. Insensible. 

Impatience. Im-pg'shcns, a. lack of patience. 
Impeachment, lin-p^ch'mcnt. n. censure; accusa- 
tion by Crown or other representative*. 
Impeccable. Iiu-pek'abl. adj. exempt from sinning. 
Impecunious. Im-pc-kOnl-a*. adj. p<x>r; without 
Impede, lin-ped, v. to hinder. (money. 

Impediment. Im-ped'i-ment. n. n hindrance. 

Impel, lrn-pel'. r. to urge; to instigate. 

Impend, im-pend', r. to threaten; to hang over; to 

be near. 

Impending, irn-pend'lng. adj. imminent. 
Impenetrable, lin-pen e-tra-bl, adj. hard; incap¬ 
able of IK-Ing pierced. 

Impenitent, lin-pen lt-ent. adj. without penltemv. 
Imperative, im pcria-tlv. adj. urgent; peremptory. 
Imperceptible. liu-|>cr Kcpt lbl. u 0. not perceivable. 
Imperfect, lm pcr'fekt. adj. short of perfoctlon. 
Imperfection, im-per-fek'shun. a. In<x>mplctenesx. 
Imperforate. Im pt r-for ate. adj. not l^rforated. 
Imperial, im-pfr 1-al. a<U. PcrUlning to an empire. 

supreme. (manner. 

Imperially. Im-pfr'I-al-i. adv. in an Imperial 
Imperil, im-per'll. v. to endanger. 

Imperious, lm-per l-us, adj. commanding, l>rau- 

Iinpc'rlshable, Im-pcr'Lsh-abl. wij. enduring; ever¬ 
lasting. (manence. 

Impermanence. lm-i»cr'inan-ciD*. n. lack per- 
Impermeable. lm-per'mc-abl. adj. imptrs Ions. 
Impersooal, Im-pcr'suu-al. a*lj. without personal- 

Imyersonate. iin-pcr'Hiin-ft». v. t<> personate. 
Impertinent. Iin-pcr'lln-cnt. adi rink: '<nu<'y._ 

In.perturbable, lui pc-r tur ba-l»l. ad). Incnpablo of 
Ix tnK ttKltntcl. I penetrable. 

Impervious. Iin-per vl-iw. adj. not pervI« mm; Ini- 
Impetuosity. Im pt-t-a-w It I. m. v|..l.-nce passion. 
Impetus. Im pe tus, n. momentum, forur ot 

motion. ... 

Impiety. Im pl’cH. n. ung'slllncss. . 

Impinge. Im pltil . v. U> strlkn up<>n. In touch. 
IniDlous. Im'pl-ux, wlj profane. Irrevcn-m. 
Implacable. Im-plAk ab). wlj. luappcasablc. In- 

Implant^lm-plant', r. to llx. as b> plant In the 

ground. . . ..... 

Implead. Im-pled'. r. b> pn^-cutc at law. 

>• entangkment; that 

ImpUc11. h |m-'i.'iVs'IU'<i-U. unreserved; Implied; un- 
Implore. Im-plAr'. ® b> entreat. [jiuoatlonlng. 
Imply. Im-pir. v. in Involve; to Include. 

Impolicy, irn-pol l-^l* n * Imprudence. 

Kuuc. Im pol Udk. ^I/. Imprudent; unwise. 
Imponderable. Im-pon der-ftbl. adj. Incapable of 
being weighed. 

Tmporous. Iin-p6'ru^, adj. portions. 
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Import, im'port, n. a thing Imported; meaning. 
Import, im-partr, v. to bring In; to signify. 
Important, im-por'tant, adj. valuable; of note. 
Importer, Im-port'er. n. one who brings in goods 
from other countries. 
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Inattentive, in-ai-ten'tiv, adi. heedless* 

Inaudible, in-awd'ibl. adi. unheard. 

Inaugural, In-aw'gOr-al. adi. pertaining to an in¬ 
auguration. 

Imnortm^^^r ’ \t\° "fh* Pereistently. I publtediOT^SinmeTClng im^derWdn^™ 
Importunity, im-por-tuni-tl.n. the act of import\m- I Inauspicious, in-aw-eplah'us, adi. unfavourable; 


Ibk- [deceive. 

Impose, im-nOz, v. to lay on; to intrude; to 
Imposing, im-po'ziug, adi. Impressive. 


ill-omened. 

Inborn, in'bawm, adi. implanted; bom with. 
Incalculable, in-kaTkfi-Ia-bl. adi. countless. 


^ deception; a school | Incalescenoi in-kal-es'ens, n. the act of growing 

warm. 


Incandescence, In-kan-des'ens. n. white beat. 
Incantation, In-kan-td'shun. n. a charm; an en¬ 
chantment. 

Incapable, in-kA'pa-bl, adi. not capable. 


punishment. 

Impossible, im-pos'ibl. adi . that cannot be done. 

Impost, im'post. n. tribute; a tax; a duty. 

Imposthume, im-pos'tfirn. t». an abscess. 

Impostor, Im-poe'tor, n. a deceiver. 

^jraud. Incapacitate, in-ka-paW^ 

Impotent, impo-teut, ad), weak; incompetent; Incapacity, in-ka-pas'it-I, n. inability; lac 

Impound, ini-pownd'. t >. to confine in a pound. 

Impoverish, irn-pov'er-iah. p. to make poor. 

Impracticable, ira-pmk'tlk-abl. adj. unmanageable. 

Impractical, Ira-prak'tik-aJ. adi. not practical, 
imprecate, im'pre-k&t, v. to call down good or bad 
upon; to curse. 

Imprecation, im-pre-k&'shun, n. a curse. 

Impregnable, im-preg'na-bl, adi. that cannot be 


takeu; invincible. 


_ lack of 

power. 

Incarcerate, In-kAr'ser-at, v. to Imprison. 
Incarnadine, in-kAr'na-dln, v. to dye red; n. 
carnation colour. 

Incarnate, in-kfir'niit, v. to embody in flesh; adj. 

clothed with flesh. (fully setting on fire. 

Incendiarism, in-sen'di-ar-izni. n. the act of wil- 
Incendiary, In-sen'dI-ar-I. n. one who maliciously 
seta fire to. 


Impregnate, Irn-prcg'niit, v. to imbue; to make 
Imprescriptible, Jm-pre-skript'ibl, adj. without ex¬ 
ternal authority. 

Impress, im'pree, n. that which Li impressed. 
Impressible, iin-pres'ibl. adj. susceptible. 
Impressment, im-pres'ment, n. the act of forcible 
seizure of men for war service. 

Imprimatur, ira-prbinii'tur, n. authorily to print. 
Imprimis, im-pri'iuis. ad r. in the first place. 
Imprint, im-print', v. to 6tamp; to fix on the 
mind. 


[pregnant, i Incenso, in'sens, n. fragrant odour; perfume 


burned In religious observances. 

Incense, in'sens'. v. to excite to anger. 

Incentive, in-een'tiv, n. a motive: a prompting. 
Inception, in-sep'shtui, n. a beginning. 
Incertitude, in-Ber'tl-tfid. ti. doubtfulness. 
Incessant, in-ses'ant, adj. unceasing; continual. 
Incest, ln'sest. n. sexual relations between kindred. 
Inch, inch. n. the twelfth part of a foot. 

Inchoate, InTio-fit, adi. incipient; unfinished. 
Incidence, in'si-dens, n. an impingement; the 
manner of falling. ladi. liable to happen. 
Incident, In'sl-dent. n. a circumstance; an event; 
Incidental, In-sl-deut'al, adj. accidental; casual. 


Imprison, Im-priz'on. p. to incarcerate. 

Improbable, Im-prob'abl. adj unlikely 
impromptu, im-promtO, n. without‘atudr; off- 

Ti5£”~ e &* •m-Pro-Prt'eH. *• improper act.^ Incisive,' sharp; cutUuK. 

Incisor, Jn-sl'zor. n. a front tooth. 
Incite, in-sit, v. to stimulate; to goad. 


Improve, lm-proov', r. to make better; to amend. 

Improvement, im-proov'ment* n. the act of Ira- 

TmninrMpn; o ' U l lvanCCn! f n 1 t - [tbouKhtlessne®. IncIvMty. Insl-vir-it-i.n. nidene®; impoliteness. 
Improvidence, Im-prov l-ilens, n. luck of furcelirht; Inclement, in-kkm'ent. adj. without merer: 
Improvident, im-prov l-deut. adi. inconridcmte; stormy. r 

TmnrniS’; _tP<^n« without preparation. Inclose. iu-kJOz'. r. to abut In or surround. 

Improvisation, im-pro-> to-d shun. n. theact of coin- Inclosure, ln-klo'zhur, n. an enclosed spate. 
Improvisatory iin-pro-vlz-ft-to rt. n. one who l.n- Inclusive. in-kJoo'zlv. a*' encSg within e* 


llcwncaa. 


pressed limits. 


provisos. _ _ iuwy ai 

Im-proo-dens. n. Incautlousne-sY; reck- Inclu'sYvely, Vii'-'kJoozlv-ll. adv. so as to be Included. 
^ 8bain^nc^ U ' dt:Ua ' rudcuess; Jncognlto. In-kofTnl-to. adj. unknown; in dbwuise. 


_ f _ [Question. 

Impugn, im-pOn , r. to gainsay; to oppose; to 
Impulse, impute, n. an Incentive; the act of im- 

t Pcl l 1 ®*-, . t"r loss, 

impunity, im-pu nl-tl, n. exemption from penalty 
Imputation, iin-pd-UYshun, n. charge; accusation; 
censure. 

Impute, im-put', v. to charge; to accuse. 

Inability, in-a-bU'i-tl, ti. Incapacity. 

Inaccessible, In-ak-sea'ibl, adj. not to bo ap¬ 
proached. 

Inaccuracy, in-ak'u-m-si, n. want of correctness; 
Inaction, in-ak shim, n. rest; Idleness. (error. 
Inactive, in-ak'tiv, adj. idle; without power to 
move. 

Inadequacy, In-ad'e-kwa-sl, n. Insufficiency. 
Inadmissible, in-ad-misibl. adj. not allowable. 
Inadvertence, in-ad-vert ens, n. oversight; negli¬ 
gence. 

Inadvertent, in-ad-vert'ent, adi. inattentive. 
Inalienable, in-uJ’yen-abl, adi. permanent; Jn- 
cupable of Ixdtig transferred. 

Inamorata, in-ain-o-rii'tik, n. a woman whom a man 
Inaiio, in-fm', adj. empty; void. (loves. 

Inanition, in-aninhuu. u. cm r» tin ess; exhaustion. 
Inanity, In-an'itd, n. senselessness. 

Inapplicable, in-ap llk-ubl, adj. unsuitable. 
Inapposite, In-ap'o-zit. adj. unfit; not sultalile. 
Inappreciable, in-ap-pK'shi-abl, adi. imperceptible. 
Inappropriate, in-ap-prO'prHlt. adj. unsuitable. 
InapUtude, iu-apt'i-lud, adj. unfitness; awkward¬ 
ness. 

Inarching, In-ardi'ing. n. a system of grafting. 
Inarticulate, ln-ar-tik'Q-mt, adi. indistinctly 
uttered. 

InarUJlcial. In-ar-tl-flsh'al. adj. simple; without 

1*1 L# 

Inattention, in-at-ten'shun, n. carelessness. 


Incoherent, in-ko-hC'rent, adj. disconnected; 
loose. (bum. 

Incombustible, In-kom-bust'ibl. adi. that will not 

Income, in'kiim. n. gain; earnings; revenue. 

Incoming, ln'kum-ing. adj. coming lu. 

Incommensurate, in-kom-inens'Q-riU, adj. inade¬ 
quate. [to. 

Incommode, ln-ko-mdd*. v. to cause inconvenience 

Incommunicative, in-kom-niQn'lk-i-Uv. adj , un¬ 
social. 

Incomparable, in-kom'par-abU adj. matchless. 

Incompatible, in-kom-patlbl. adj. inooiLsistent 

In competency, in-kom'pe-ten-el. n. the state of 
being inadequate. 

Incompetent, in-koin'pe-tent, adj. incapable; lack¬ 
ing power. 

Incomplete, Jn-kom-pl?t\ adi. not complete. 

Incomprehensible, in-kom-prS-han'slhl, adi. uot 
understandable. 

Incompressible, in-kom-pres'ibl, adi. not reducible 
to smaller bulk. 

Inconceivable, in-kon-sev'abl. adj. unimaginable. 

Inconclusive, hi-kou-kloo'siv, adj. indecisive. 

In congruent, in-kong'groo-ent. adj. unsuitable. 

Incongruity, in-kong-groo'it-I* ru that which fa 
unsuitable. 

Incongruous, in-kong'groo-ua. adj. not fitting. 

Inconsequent, in-kon'se-kwent, adj. illogical. 

Inconsiderable, in-kon-sid'cr-abl. adi. unimportant 

Inconsiderate, in-kon-sid'er-fit. adj. thoughtless. 

Inconsistency, in-kon-sist'en-si. n. the quality of 
being inconsistent. 

Inconsistent in-kon-sist'ent, adj. incompatible. 

Inconspicuous, ln-kon-splk'fi-us, adj. not promi¬ 
nent 

Inconstant in-kon'stant adj. fickle. 

Incontestable, ln-kon-test'abl. adj. indisputable. 

Incontinence, in-kon'Un-ens, n. unchastity. 
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Incontrovertible, in-kon-tro-vert'ibl. adj. indisput¬ 
able. 

Inconvenience, In-kon-vc'nI-eas, v. tn Incommode. 
Incorporate, in-kor'po-rit, r. to form Into a cor¬ 
porate body. [poratlng. 

Incorporation, in-kor-pJV-rft'fihun. n. act of incor- 
Incorporeal, in-kor-po'rc-aJ. a»ij. not material; 
Incorrect,* fa-kor-ekt', adj. not correct. fspiritual. 
Incorrigible, in-kor'ij-ibl. cuij. bad beyond correc¬ 
tion. 

Incorrupt, in-kor-nipt / . ad), pure; sound. 
Incorruptible, In-kor-rupt'ibl. adj. pure; not to bo 
. bribed. 

Increase, in-kr^s', r. to expand ; to grow. 

Increase, ln'krfe, n. growth. 

Increate, in'krt-at, adj. untreated. 

Incredible, in-kred ibl. auj. surpassing belief. 
Incredulous, in-kred' Q-lus, adj. sceptical; uni>e- 
Heving. 

Increment, in'kre-ment. n. Incrwe. 

Incriminate, in-krim in-fit. v. to charge with; to 
criminate. 4 _, . 

Incrustation, in-knist-&'sbun, n. the act of Incrust- 
ing. 

Incubate, ln'kQ-bfit. r. to f it upon egg*: to hatch. 
Incubation ln-kO-b&'shun. n. the act of Incut mating. 
Incubator, ln-ku-bfi'tor. »«. itn apparatus for 
batching eggs artificially. 

Incubus, In'kQ-bua. n. a burden: the nightmare. 
Inculcate, in-kul'k&t. r. to Impress; to teach. 
Inculcation. In-kul-k&'sbun. n. act of Impressing. 
Inculpate, in-kul'pfit, v. to bring Into blame. 
Incumbency, tn-kum ben si. n. an obligation; the 
posa-sslon of an office. _ . 

Incumbent, in-kuin'bent. n. the holder of a bene¬ 
fice; a/ij. bounden. . 

Incunabula, in-ka-nab'O-K n. early prnit^l book*. 
Incur. In-kur'. r. to encounter; to become liable to. 
Incurable, ln-kQr'abl. a/ij. beyond cure. 

Incurious, ln-kur'1-us, adj. without curiosity. 
Incursion, ln-kur'shun. n. a hustile Invasion; an 
Inroad. 

Incurvate, Inkur'vfit. r. to make crooked. 

Incurve. In-kurv', r. to curve Inward. 

Indebtedness, in-det'ed-nesa, »i. the condition or 
being In debt. 

Indecent, In-dC' sent, o/(j. Immodest. 

Indecipherable, In-de-ni'fcr-ttb), ah. that cannot ik? 
read. 

Indocision, In-de-elrh un. ti. lack of firmness. 
Indecisive, ln-dc-Bl'fllv. adj. Inconclusive. 
Indecorous, ln-dek'ur-u*. cuij. unbecoming. 
Indecorum, In-de-kArum. n. Impropriety. 
Indefatigable, In-de-fat'lir-abl. adj . unremitting; 

not giving way to fatigue. 

Indefeasible, in-dc-ff z Ibl. adj. unalterable. 
Indefensible, in-do-fens'ibl. adj. dcf**i»oelc*w: that 
cannot be defended. lining define*!. 

Indefinable, in-de-fln'abl. a, 0. not capable of 
Indefinite. la-def'ln-lt. adj. vague; unlimited. 
Indelible, In-dcl'lbl, adj. that cannot lie effaced. 
Indelicate, In-del'ik-fit. wlj. rude; Indsccnt. 
Indemnify, In-dern'nl-fl. r. to nremre against low. 
Indemnity, In-dem'nl-tl. n. security Hiralnxt U^<. 
Indent, In dent', r. to notc h: to apply for nuppm-*. 
Indentnre. In-dent hr. n. writte n c *ntracL 
Independent, ln-dcian dent. <v 0. free from control. 
Indescribable, In-de-skrVba bl. adj. inexplicable. 
Indestructible, in-de-struk'tl-bl. adj. Incapable «»* 
destruction. , ! terminated. 

Indeterminable, In-de-tor'inin-abl. adj. not to Pc 
Indeterminate, In-de-tcKmln-at. adj. uncertain. 
Index, In'dek*. n. h table of contents, a guide. 
Indexterity, in-deko-P r ltd. adj. want of dexterity. 
India-rubber, in'dl-A-rul/cr. n. caoutchouc. 
Indicative, In-dik A-tlv. adj. polmii.g ' ,ul - . , . 

Indicator, ln-dlk-&'tor, n. one who or that wi.i* n 
point* out. 

Indict, in-dll'. v. U> chars:c with : y> awisc. 
Indictment. In-dlt'incnt. n. ionnul !• cal accusation. 
Indlflerenc^. In-dlf er ciih. n. unconcern. 
IndUlerent. hi-dll er-ent. u-0. unimportant, 
uninteresting. 

Iodlgence, In di-Jen*. n. poverty. 

IndJgenouj, ln-dij'en-u*. adj. native. 

Indigent, Jn-dJ-Jtnt. wlj. poor; nwlv. 

Indlge3tlou, 'ln-dl-Jtat'yun, n. dynpep^ia. weax 
Indlgn, ln-dln', adj. unworthy. I digestion. 

Indignant, In-dig'nan t, n. angry. _. 

Indignation. In-dtg-na'ahiin, »* unger. reeentment. 
Indignity, lo-dlg'nl-tl. n. Insult; Might- 
Indigo. in-dl-g6. n. a blue dye. 

Indirect, in-dl-rtkt' adj. crooked; not direct. 
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Indiscernible, ln-diz-em'lbl. adj. unseen; not 
visible. , . „ , 

Indiscreet, ln-dls-krSt'. adj. injudicious. 
Indiscretion, in-dU-kresh'un. n. rashness. 
Indiscriminate, in-dis-krim in-fit, adj. confused; 

promiscuous. l° u l 

Indlscrimlnating, In-dls-krim'ln-fit-ing. adj. with- 
Indispensable, In-dis-pens'abl. adj. necessary. 
Indisposed. In-dls-ptod. a*U. disinclined; ailing. 
Indisposition, ln-diB-po-zlsh un, n. disinclination; 

Illness. .... , .. 

Indisputable. In-dls-put'ftbl. o/ij. beyond dispute. 
In dissociable, In-die-d'ehl-ahl, adj. Inseparable. 
Indissoluble, in-dis-sol fi-bl, a-ti. not soluble; 

binding. .. , 

Indistinct, In-dis-tingkt'. adj. obscure: faint. 
Indite, in-dlt'. r. to utter; to write; to dictate. 
Inditement. in-dlt'ment. n. that which Is indited. 
Indium, In'dl-urn. n. a white metallic element. 
Individual. In-dlvdd'ft-al. adj. single, fdlvidually. 
Individualise, In-div-Ul tVal-Tz. r. todfetingulsh ln- 
Indivldualism. iu-dlv-ld'u-al-lzm. n. Independence 
of action. , 1#l (separate exidonee. 

Individuality. In-dir-ld-Q-al It-I. n. personality; 
Indoctrinate, in-dok'trin-flt, v- to teach; to imbue 
with special view*. 

Indo-European, ln'do-fi-ro-pfi an, adj. a term 
applied to a certain family of languages. 
Indolence. In'do-lene. f, ; idleness. 

Indolent, In do-lent. a*lj. lazy. . , 

Indomitable, lu-dom'lt-abl. odf. not to be sub- 

Indorse!In-dors', r. to slim or w rite ou the back of. 
Indrawn, In drawn, adj. drawn in. 

Indubious. ln-<lfi bi-us. ndj. certain. 

Indubitable, in-dil'bit-abl. adj. without doubt. 
Induce. In-diW. r. t<> prevail upon. 

Inducement, In-dfie'nwnt, ». that which Indue 
Induct. In-<iukt'. r. to la J Ul. 

Inductile, lu-duk til. adj. that cannot l>e drawn 

Induction, In duk'Hlmn. n. Introduction. 
Induction-coil. In-duk Rhun koll. ». an el« h « 
apparatus of two coils of wire inducing a cm- 

Inductive. In-duk'tlv. ndj. lciullnc to Inference. 
Indue, indiV. r. to Invest. 

Indurate, In'dfl-r&t. r. Ui harden. 

Industrial, ln-dus tri al, adj. pcrtislnmg to In- 

Industrialism. In-dus'trl al Izm. k. the study of 
Industrial pursuit*. 

Industrious. In dus'!rl-us. tvh. dlu f-nr. 

Industry, lu da^-tri. a. V II. hdiour. Whitney. 
Indwell. In-dwel'. v. P» dwell in. 

Inebriate, in-e bri iit. >«. a drunkard, r. to maw 

Inebrtation, In-f-brl AVhun. n. dninkeinicse. 
Inedible. In-cii'lbl. a<U. unlit for eating. 

Inedlted. In ed it-td. a*U. not e«htcd. 

Ineffable. In-i-rahl. adj. uiispc^knific. 

Inefl.icoable. In-.f-U. aid. <uU. that cannot Uo 
Incflectlve. In cf f.k tlv. <u j. •jm-Ic.^. (ctracul. 
Inefllcacy, In-ef lk i si. n. In. tfectui ><?«. 
Inofticlenf. In-cf-lsli nit, a<0. uua\ailing. 

Inelegant, lr»-d e-ganU adj. coarse; rude, un- 

IncUgible! In-cl'IJ• Ibl, adj. n<»t worthy; unsuitable. 
Inept. In ept', cuij. unlit; foolish. 

Inequality, lne-kwullt-1. n. uncvcimeiw, lark or 
miuallty. 

Inequitable. In-cL wlt-abl. adj. unjust. 
Ineradicable. ln-c-riwl lk-abl. <p(j. Incapable of 
being pjoteil out. 

Inert, in ert', adj. tdugglHb; inotioulcM. 

Inertia, in-er'ghl a. n. flluiuciaduieiM. 

Inessential. In-eH-en nhiil. adj. not t^sential. 
Inestimable, In-CH tlm abl, adj. ab*>\c ijratse. 
Inevitable, In-ov'U-abl. a*l). unavoidable. 

Inexact, ln-egz-akt . a/ij. Inconruct. 

Inexcusable. In-ekii-kQz'abl. a>U. without excuse. 
Inexhaustible, ln-egz-liawbt ibl. <*0. that cannot Imj 

Inexorable, In-cgz'or-abl. adj. inflexible; not to bo 

Inexpedient, m-eks-pC'dl-cnk. adj. Inconvenient. 
Inexperience. In-ekK-pCr 1-ciui.». lack of exporienee. 
InexpUcable, lu-cka'pllk-alil. a-JJ. Incapublu of 

Inexplorable! ln cka-pl-Vahl. adj. that cannot t«J 

Inexpressible, ln-elufprew'lhl. adj. unutterable. 
Inexpressive, lu-cka pres lv. adj. not expressive. 
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Inextricable, in-eks'trik-abl, adi. incapable of being 
extricated. 

Infallible, in-fal'ibl. a#. unerring; certain. 4; 
Infamous, in'fa-mus, adj. notorious; wicked; 
shameless. 

Infamy, in'fa-ml. n. public disgrace. 

Infant, In'fant, n. a young child; a man under 
21 years of age. 

Infanticide, in-fnn'ti-sld. n. murder of an infant. . 
Infantile, in'fant-51. adj . pertaining to infancy. 
Infantry, in'f&n-trl, n. foot soldiers. [passion. 
Infatuate, In-fat'fl-itt. r. to Inspire with headstrong 
Infatuation, infat-Q-ft'shun, ti. unreasoning passion. 
Infect, ln-fekt', r. to taint. 

Infection, ln-fek'shun. n. the act of infecting. 
Infectious, in-fek'shus, adj. having the quality of 
infection. 

Infecundlty, In-fe-kun'dI-tl. n. want of fertility. 
Infelicitous, in-fel-ifl'it-us, adj. unhappy. 

Infer, ln-fer\ v. to deduce; to imply. 

Inference, in'fer-ens. n. that which is inferred. 
Inferential, in-fcr-en'shal, adj. deducible. 
Inferiority, in-ffcr-I-or' it-I, n. the state of being 
inferior. 

Infernal, In-fer'nal, adj. outrageous; damnable. 
Infertile, In-fer'til. a*ij. not fruitful; barren. 

Infest, ln-fest'. v. to disturb; to annoy. 

Infidel, In'fi-del. n. a disbeliever In Christianity. 
Infidelity, in-fl-dent-I. n. lack of faith; unfaithful- 
ness. 

Infiltrate, in-fll'tritt. r. to enter by filtration or the 
Infinite, In'fin-it, adj. unlimited. [pores. 

Infinitesimal, in-iln-it-es'l-inal. adj. excessively 
small. ilimit. 

Infinitude, in-fln'it-fld. n. state without bound or 
Infinity, ln-fin'It-I. n. unlimited extent or number. 
Infirm, ln-ferm'. adj. feeble; irresolute. 

Infirmity, ln-fcrm'it-I, n. defect; weakness. 
Inflamo, in-tidin', r. to cause to bum: to excite.’ 
Inflammable, in-flam'abl. adj. combustible. 
In fl a mm ation, lu-flam'fl-shun, n. violent heat in 
any part; state of being in flame. 

Inflammatory, in-llam'at-or-I, adj. showing inflam¬ 
mation; excitable. 

Inflate, Infl&t.' r. to swell; to blow out. 

Inflation, In-fliVshun. n. the act or state of being 
inflated. 

Inflect, ln-flekt', r. to l>tnd; to conjugate. 
Inflection, in-tick'shun, n. the act of bending; 
voice modulation. 

Inflexible, In-licks’ible, adS. unyielding. 

Inflict, in-flikt'. r. to Impose. 

Infliction, in-llikshun. n. punishment; art of 
Inflicting. Uiur. 

Inflorescence, In-flor-es'ons. «. method of flower- 
Influence, in floo-enn. a. authority; power. 
Influential, iniloo-en'shal, a (j. having influence or 
power. 

Influenza, In-floo-en'za. n. an epidemic catarrh. 
Influx, in-fluks, n. a flowing in. 

Influxion, in-iluk'shun. n. infusion. 

Inform, in form . r. to impart; to animate; to tell. 
Informal, in-form'al, adj. without fonn; irregular. 
Informality, in-form-al'lt-l, n. a dispensing with 
form. (against. 

Informant, in-form'ant. n. one who informs 
Information, in-form.-ft'shun. ;i. knowledge. 
Infracostal. in-fm-kustal. adj. beneath the ribs. 
Infraction, in-frak’ahun. n. a breach. 

Infrangible, in-frau'JI-b), adj. unbreakable. 
Infrequent, infrequent, adj. rare; uncommon. 
Infringe, in-frinj'. v. to violate; to break. 

Infuriate, in-fu'ri-ilt, r. to enrage. 

Infuse, lu-fuz', t\ to brew; to steep; to pour into. 
Infusible, In-fGz'ibl. adj. capable of being infused. 
Infusion, In-ffi zliiui. n. the act of infusing. 
Infusoria, In-ftVfio'ri-a. n. certain claises of Proto- 
Ingathering, In gath-er-ing, »«. harvest. [zoa. 
Ingenious, in-je'ni-us, adj. skilful; inventive. 
Iugeuiuin, in-je'nl-um, n. tendency of mind. 
Ingenuity, in-jen-frit-I. n. inventiveness. 

Ingenuous, in-jen'u-us. adj. frank; oix*u; candid. 
Ingenuousness, in-Jen'Q-us-ness, n. fraukucss. 

Ingle, ing'gl, n. fireside. 

Inglorious, in-glo ri-us. a<(j. disgraceful. 

Ingoing, ingoing, n. an entering. 

Ingot, In got. u. a* bar of metal. 

Ingrain, in-gran', v. to fix deeply; to dye in the 
raw. 

Ingrate, in'grfit. n. one who is ungrateful. 

Ingratiate, in-gnY'nbl-ftt. t*. to put oneself in favour. 
Ingratitude, in-grat it-fld, n. unthankful ness for 
favours. 


Ingredient, ln-grS'dl-ent, n. a compound part. 
Ingress, In'gres, n. entrance. 

Ingrowing, in'grfi-ing, adi. growing Inward. 
Inguin al, lng'gwi-nal, adj. relating to the groin. 
Ingurgitate, in-gurijit-ftt. v. to swallow greedily. 
Inhabit, in-hab'it. v. to dwell in. 

Inhabitant, in-hab'it-ant, n. a dweller. 

Inhalation, in-h&l-ft'ahun. n. the drawing in of air. 
Inhale, In-h&i'. v. to draw Into the lungs. 
Inharmonious, ln-hAr-mfl'ni-us, adj. discordant* 
Inherent, in-h6r'ent, adj. Innate; existing in. 
Inherit, in-her'it, r. to possess by desoent. 
Inheritance, in-her'it-ans. n. an Inherited property. 
Inhibit, In-hib'it. r. to prohibit. 

Inhibition, in-hib-ish'un, n. that which prohibits. 
Inhospitable, in-hos'pit-abl, adj. not disposed to 
entertain strangers. 

Inhuman, In-hQ'man, adj. cruel; unfeeling. 
Inhu mani ty. in-hQ-man'it-I. n. want of feeling. 
Inh u ma tion. In-hQ-inA'shun. n. the act of burial. 
Inhume, tn-hfim', r. to bury. 

Inimical, in-hn'lk-al, adj. unfriendly: repugnant. 
Inimitable, in-im'it-abl, adj. beyond imitation. 
Iniquitous, ln-ik'wibus, adj. unjust; wicked. 
Iniquity, in-ik'wi-ti. n. Injustice; wickedness. 

ln-iah'al. adi. first; beginning; n. the first 
letter of a word. [quainted with. 

Initiate, in-ish'i-ftt, v. to introduce; to make ac- 
Initiation, In-ish-i-ft'shun. n. the act of Initiating. 
Initiative, in-Lsh'I-A-tlv. adj. serving to initiate; n. 
the first step. 

Inject, in-Jekt', r. to force In. 

Injection, in-Jek'shun, n. the act of forcing In: a 
clyster. [form. 

Injudicial, In-Joo-dish'al. adj. contrary to legal 
Injudicious, in-Joo-dish'us. adi. unwise; Impru¬ 
dent. (command. 

Injunction, in-Junck'shun. n. an order of court; a 
Injure, In'joor, r. to damage; to liarm. 

Injurious, in-Joo'ri-us. adj. harmful. 

Injustice, in-Jus'tis. n. violation of right. 

Ink, ingk. n. a fluid a^c<l in writing. 

Inkling, Ingk'ling, n. a hint. 

Inkstand, Ingk'stand, n. a vessel for holding ink. 
Inlaid, in-l&d', v. pa. pari, of Inlay. 

Inlay, In-ifT, v. to ornament by Inserting other sub- 
Inlay, in'Ift, n. pieces Inlaid. [stances. 

Inlet, In let, n. a Fmall bay; an entrance. 

Inly, lu'U, adv. Internally; adj. Inward. 

Inmate, In'mftt. n. one who resides in the same 
Innate, in &t', adj. inborn. [dwelling. 

Innavigable, ln-nav'ig-abl. adj. not navigable. 
Innervation, In-er-vA'ahun, n. nervous activity. 
Innocence, In'o-sens, n. purity. 

Innocent, ln'o-sent. adj. pure; guileless. 

Innocuous, in-ok'u-us. adj. harmless. 

Innovate, in'G-vdt. r. to introduce a novel idea. 
Innuendo, in-fl-en'do. n. a side hint. 

Innumerable, in-iuYuier-abl, adj. incapable of 
being numbered. 

Inoculate, in-ok'u-l&t. r. to engraft; to communi¬ 
cate disease by the insertion of matter Into the 
Inodorous, ftn-6'der-u*. adj. scentless. (system. 
Inoflensive, in-o-fen'siv, adj. without offence. 
Inoperative, ln'op'er-a-tlv, adj. inactive; without 
Inopportune, in-op'or-tfln. adj. untimely, [effect. 
Inordinate, ln-or'dln-fct. adj. excessive. 

Inorganic, ln-or-gan'ik, adj. without living organi¬ 
sation. 

In-patient, ln-pft-shent, n. patient living in hnepi- 
Inpouring, in-pGr'ing. ti. a pouring in. Ital. 

Input, in'jKX)t. n. contribution, ia sudden death. 
InQuest, in'kwest, n. a judicial inquin' concerning 
Inquietude, lu-kwi'et-fld, n. uneasiness; restless¬ 
ness. 

Inquiro, In-kwlr', r. to ask; to examine. 

Inquiry, in-kwl'ri, n. examination; act of inquir¬ 
ing. 

Inquisition, in-kwiz-ish'un. n. a Judicial inquiry; a 
tribunal for dealing with heretics. 

Inquisitive, In-kwiz it-iv, adj. po ing; curious. 
Inroad, in'rod. n. a sudden incursion. 

Inrush, In'rush, n. a rushing in. 

Insalubrious, in-sal-fl'brl-as, adj. unhealthy. 

Insane, In-s&n', adj. of unsound mind. 

Insanity, ln-san'it-i, n. derangement of mind. 
Insatiable, in-sft ahl-abl. ab. incapable of being 
satisfied. 

Inscribe, in-skrib', r. to write upon. 

Inscription, in-skrip'shun, n. a writing upon; ft 
tide. 

Inscrutable, In-skroot'abl. adj. beyond finding out. 
Insect, ln'sekt, n. a small flying or crawling animal. 
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Insectivorous, in-sekt-lv'er-us. adj. (ceding on 
Insecure, in-s£-kQr\ adj . unsafe. I Insects. 

Insensate, in-Ben s&t. adj . thoughtless; senseless. 
Insensible, ln-sen'sibl. adj. wanting in feeling. 
Insentient, ln-sen'shl-eut, adj. without perception. 
Inseparable, in-sep'ar-abl, adj. that cannot be 
Insert, in-aert'. v. to put in. (separated. 

Insertion, In-ser'shun, n. the act of Inserting; the 
thing inserted. 

Inset, in'set, «. something Inserted; r. to set In. 
Inside, in-sld', n. within. . . , , 

Insidious, in-sid'l-us. adj. deceitful; designing. 
Insight, in'filt, n. penetration; knowledge. 

Insignia, in-eig'nl-a. n. badges of office. 

Insignificant, in-sig-ulfl-kant. adj. unimi^ortant. 
Insincere, in-sln-ser', adj. deceitful. Itrining. 
Insincerity, in-sin-ser'it-l. n. deceit fulness. 

Insinuate, in-sln'Q-ftt. v. to hint; to instil; to intro- 
Insipid, iu-slp'ld, a«0. tasteless. Iduce gently. 

Insipidity, ln-sip-id'it-1, it. lacking iu life and 
spirit. 

Insiplence, ln-sip'I-ens. n. foolishness. 

Insistence, in-sist'eii*, n. pertinacity. 

Insobriety, in-so-brlct-l, n. intemperance; drunk- 
ennesw. , 11 

Insoclable, in-so'sha-abl. adj. not Boclable. 

Insolate, iu'so-lat, c. to expose to the sun. 

Insolence, In solens. it. rudeness. 

Insolent, in'ao-lent, adj. insulting. 

Insoluble. Insol'Q-bl. adj. not capable of being uu- 
solved or explained. 

Insolvable, in-solv'abi. adj . inexplicable. 

Insolvency, in-floi'ven-si. n. Inability to settle ones 
Insomnia, ln-Bom'nl'&. n. eleeples^ncas. picuu>. 
Insouciance, Id-boo nl-aus. n. Indifference. 

Inspect, in-spekt', r. to examine. lomincr. 

Inspector, in-spek tor, n. a Buperintendent; an ex- 
Inspire, in-spi?. v. to draw in breath, to prompt. 
Inspirit, in-Bplr'it. r. to animate. I to lnlu>e. 

Inspissate, In-Hpla'&t. v. to thicken. 

Instability, in-ata-bll'lt-l. n. inconstancy; want or 
flnnneaa. 

Instable, In-stA bl, adj. Inconstant. 

Install, in-stawl'. v. to Invest; to place In ofih'c. to 
establish. (possesion of an ofiuc. 

Installation, ln-Btal-&'tfhun. n. the act of giving 
Instalment, In-niawlmeut, n. the act of installing, 
payment of part. 

Instance, ln'etaim. n. example; occurrence. 

Instant, in'etiuit. n. a moment; a >lj. present. 

urgent. I Instant. 

Instantaneous, ln-Btant-d'ne-us. ad), done in an 
Ins tan ter, ln-Htant'er. adv. immediately. 

Instellation, hi-Btel-k ahun. n. placing among me 
stars. 

Instep, in'step. n. the upper part of the foot. 
Instigate, ln'Btl-g&t, v. to urge to do; to incite. 
Instil, in-Htii'. r. to drop Into; to Infuse. 

Instinct, In Btingkt. n. natural Impulse. 

Instinct, in-Htlngkt'. adj. animated wltu. 

Institute. In'Htl-tat. e. to set up; begin; n. aoinc- 
w tiling established. Jf a 

Instrumental, in-HtrQ-mcnt'&i. a*U. actUu* 
Insubordinate, lnnub-or'dindlt. adj. disobedient. 
Insuflerabie, lii-suf'er-abl. o'Jj. Intolerable. 
Insufficiency, In-Buf-fijdi'en-bi. n. the BtaU- of ixmb 
unfit. , . . 

Insular, ln'nQ-lar. a/Lj. pertaining to an buna. 
Insulate, in eQ-lM. c. to heparate. 

Insult, in-Bult', v. to abu*e. to affront. 

In*ult, In BuIt. n. abu»e; affront. „ m , mP 

Iniupwnble. in-*Q'per-ahl. a>lj. not to ^-otcrcomt 
Insupportable, ln-nup-port'»bl. 1 ."? ulT 'iI?„ 
Jniuraaoe, ln-aboor'iiim. «. the act <>t l , w'»* r| *««- 
Iiuure, In-aboor, r. to bocure; to lu'«t 

1^ JIM 

Xn *nutS«rlty!"* U ^ Je,>t " ““ Wh ° ^ve“.me 
Imurmountable, In-nur-mownt'aM. atU- “' A 0, !! c 
IruurrectloD, Lu-Bux ek'ehuii. n. a ri'd'iit or n.\ m. 

Inraaon^le, lu-eue-aep'tlbl. adj. Inw-'Mlblo tu 
feeling. 

Intect, In-takt'. adj. entire; uninjured 
InlagUo, in-tai y&. n. a figure cut Into any 

InUngtbfe, InUn'Jlbl, ad). not perceptible to the 
Integer, In'te-Jer. n. a whole number. lu^ucu. 
Integral. lute-gnU. adj. entire; complete. 

Integrate, In te-grtt. v. to oountltute one whole 
Integrity, ln-teg'riPI, n. uprlxhUuwt. honenty. 
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Integument, in-teg'Q-mcut. n. the external skin of 
animal or plant. (reasoning faculties. 

Intellect, iu'tel-ekt. n. the understanding; the 
Intellectual, ln-tel-tkt'Q-al. adj. pertaining to the 
intellect. l° f I ,un -‘ reason. 

Inteliectualism, ln-tel-ekt'fl-al-izin. n. the doctrine 
Intelligence, in-tel l-jens. n. mental power. 
Intelligent, in-tel I Jent. adj. mentally bright. 
Intelligible. In tel l jlhl. u dj. easy to umlerstand. 
Intemperance, ln-tem per-ans, n. excess; (irunken- 

Intend, lu-tend'. r. to pun**^; to Incline to. 
Intcndant, rn-ten dant. n . supcriiitendent; o*er- 

Inte^Se! In-tense', adj. keen; tightly stretched; 

emotional. , . 

Intensify. in-ten'fl!-n. p. to make more bitcm-e. 
Intensity, in-ten'sl-ti. n. extreme application, 
power, or feeling. .... 

Intensive, in-ten *iv. a,U- giving foiw. 

Intent, in-lent', n. purpose; adj. of cIojc an u 

Intention. In-ten'shun. n. having design towards. 

lllu^t l ,’in-tcr ; akt'.’^ y a short piece two 

chief plecr.<; the Interval between the a t-. 
Interbreed. In-U-r-brW. >•- to hreed bvcr<i^-hu:. 
Intercalate. In-U r k.d-St. r. to in,j.rt U tweai. 
Intercede, in-ti r-sed . v. U> mediate, to pl« ao. 
Intercept, in ter-sept', t*. lo stop in parage, t- 
obstruct. # 

Tutprressor iii-t**r-Krs or. 11 . a mctliaior. 

Kp^in-ter-chanl.^..^- 

Intercourse In U r-kfirs. u. mutual dealing-'. 4 • on 
taScUn-leMlIkf. -• to prohibit. 

Interdictory. In-ter-dlkt or-l. adj. pr«»hfi • , 

iS crest, in ter est, u. concern; la ment for the 


Interference. In ter-fer-ens. n act «f InUrfcrins. 
Interim. In ter im, n. InUrvcidi'K thn^. 

Interject. In-U-r-Jekt. r. to Ibr-w Ktaw-n. 

iSSK SHKiKr^-K.SS r 

Interlocutor, iii-tcr-lok u-tor. n. *>»«• J l (iiill ,, n . u0 
Interiocutoiy, ln-tcr-lok u-tcr-l. <1 J- 

Interloper. In ter lo per, n. an I'ltnidrr 

Interlude. Ii. ur l.xid. ». “ 1 ; 1 V) lll0 

Inicrluuar, In-tcr-loo ner. .-0 r. latmi. 

Iniernatiouah ' 'ln-ter-naeli'un-ul. adj. between 

Interpolation, ^ '"iWw^n' 1 ^ 

Interpose, in-b r-pcH , v. v-* 

inedhiU?. tnexplain; t/> Inundate. 

Interpre . n-Ur pat. „ llu . acl „ t cx . 

Interpretation, lu-ur-pm ta , or elucl( ] n teH. 

rn.JmVntlon* ln-ter-riip'>'hun. n. Interference. 
KSilui. in t.-r-.-kup u lar. adj. between the 
shoulder bla'lcs. 
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Intersect, in-ter-sekt'. c. to cut between. 
Int erse ction, in-ter-sek'shun. n. Intersecting point. 
Intersperse, In-ter-epera', ©. to scatter among. 
Interstellar, In-ter-stel'ar, adj. among the stars. 
Interstice, in'ter-stls. n. a space between things. 
Intertwine, in-ter-twin', v. to twine together. 
Interval, in'ter-val. n. time between. 

Intervention, in-ter-ven'ahim. n. an interposing. 
Interview, in'ter-vQ, n. a meeting; r. to ca l l upon a 
person and take down his views. 

Interweave, in-ter-wev\ v. to weave together. 
Intestable in-test'abl, adj. not qualified to execute 
a will. 

Intestate, In-tes'tfit, adj. dying without a will. 
Intestinal, in-tes'tin-al. adj. relating to the bowels. 
Intestine, ln-tes'tin, n. domestic; internal. 
Intimacy, in'tim-A-al, n. familiarity. 

Intimate, in'tl-mat, n. near; familiar with. 
Intimate, In-tl-mAt', v. to hint; to suggest; to 
make known. I timid. 

Intimidate, in-tim'id-At. v. to frighten; to make 
Intolerable, In-lol'er-abl. adj . insufferable. 
Intolerance, in-tol'er-ans, n. lack of toleration; 
bigotry. 

Intone, ln-tdn'. v . to chant. 

Intonation, In-ton-A'shun. n. inflection of voice. 
Intoxicant, in-tok'sl-kant, n. that which intoxi¬ 
cates. [excite 

Intoxicate, in-iok'el-k&t, v. to make drunk; to 
Intractable, in-trakt'abl, adj . unmanageable; un¬ 
ruly. 

Intramural, In-tra-mQ'ral. adj. within walls. 
Intransitive, iu-tran'sit-iv, adj. not passing over. 
Intrench, in-trenail', v. to make trenches; to en- 
crunch. (defence; encroachment, 

imrencnmcnt, in-trench'ment, n. a ditch of 
Intrepid, in-trep'id. adj. fearless. 

Intrepidity, in-tre-pld'it-l. n. daring; fearlessness. 
Intricacy, in'trik-a-ai, n. entanglement; perplcx- 

Intricate, in'trik-fit, adj. complicated; ol»cure. 
Intrigue, in-trC-g', n. a secret plot; an amour. 
Intrinsic, in-trins'ik, adj. real; inherent. 

Introduce, in-tro-dus'. r. to make known to; to 
bring In. blueing. 

Introduction, in-tro-duk'shun. n. tlie act of lutn> 
lutroductory, ln-tro-dukt'or-1. n. serving to intro¬ 
duce. 

Intromission, in-tro-mish'un. n. the act of sending 

■ ition 

Introspection, in-tro-spek'shun. n. sdf-examina- 
Intrude, in-trood', r. to force oneself in uninvited. 
Intrusion, in-troo'zhun, n. entrance without 
authority. 

Intrusive, in-troo'siv, adj . apt to intrude. 

Intrust, In-truHt'. r. to trust to; to give charge of. 
Intuition, in-ttVlsh'un. n. natural perception. 
Intuitive, In-tft'it-lv. adj. perceived by intuition. 
Intuse, in-tuz'. n. a bruise. 

Inundate, In-un'dAt. v. to overflow. 

Inundation. in-un-diVeliun. n. a flood. 

Inure, in-Qr', v. to harden; to accustom. 

Inutility, in-Q-til'it-i, ti. uselessness. 

Invade, in-v&d', v. to encroach ui>on; to enter a 
country as an enemy. 

Invalid, in-val id. a<0. void; worthier. 

Invalid, in'vAl-t<l. n. a sick person. 

Invalidate, in-vo! 1-dilt, r. to make void. 

Invalidity, in-vai-id It-I. n. wanting lcgaiJt}-. 
Invaluable, in-val iVnbl, adj. pricele?*. 

Invariable, in-vAr'l-abl. a*U. unchangeable. 

Invasion, in-v&'zhun, n. a hostile entrance. 

Invectlvo, in• vek tiv. n. severe ceiwtire; sarcasm. 
Inveigh, in-vA'. r. to censure; to rail. 

Inveigle, iii-ve'gl. r. to entice; to wheedle. 

Invent, in-vent', r. to contrive something new. 
Invention, in-veil'shun, n. a thing invented; : 
fabrication. 

Inventive, tn-ven'tiv. a«b’. ready In contriving. 
Inventor, In-ven'tor, n. one who invent*. 

Inventory, in-ven-U)-rI, w. a list of articles. 

Inverse, in-vers', adj. opposite. 

Inversely, ln-vera'Ii. adj. in reverse order. 

Invert, in-vert', v. to reverse; to turn upside down. 
Invertebrate, in-ver'te-briit.utb. without backtwne. 
Invest, in-vest', r. to lay out money; to besiege; 
to clothe. 

Investigate, in-vest'l-gAt. r. to inquire into, 
investiture, in-vest lt-ur. n. a putting in posse 3 - 

r . , Unvested; blockade, 

investment, ln-vest ment, ti. that which li 

I ln< 7£Y erfit - hardened. 

Invidious, in-vid i-us, a<ij. like to call forth envy. 
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Invigorate, in-vig'or-fit, v. to strengthen. 
Invincible, in-vin'ei-bl, adj . not to be overcome. 
Inviolable, in-vro-la-bl. adj. not to be broken. 
Inviolate, in-vTo-l&t, adj. uninjured; untampered 
Invisible, in-virlbl, adj, not to be seen. [with. 
Invitation, in-vl-ti'ahun, n. act of inviting. 

Invite, in«vlt'. v. to request attendance; to allure, 
In vocation, - in-vo-ki'flhun, n. prayer. 

Invoice, in'vois. n. bill with prices. 

Invoke, in-vSk'. v. to summon; to implore. 
Involuntary, In-vol'un-tar-I. ad;, unintentional. 
Involution, In-vo-IQ'shun. n. complication. 
Invulnerable, in-vul'ner-abU adj. unassailable: im- 
Inward, in-werd. adj . within. [penetrable. 

Inwrought, in-rawt'. adj. worked together with 
other things. 

Iodide, i-o'dld. n. an iodine and metal compound. 
Iodine, i'o-dln, n. a substance made from seaweed 
ashes. 

lolita, I'o-Ut, tu a violet-blue transparent atone. 
Ionic, I-on'ik. adj. relating to Ionia; n. an order erf 
Iota, 1-6'ta, n. a Jot. [architecture. 

Ipecacuanha, ip-e-kak-Q-an'a, a South American 
root. 

Irascible, I-rasTbl, adj. irritable; easily angered. 
Ire, Ir, n. wrath; anger. 

Ironic, I-ren'ik. adj. peaceful. 

Irenicon, I-ren'l-kon, n. a peace proposition. 
Irlclsm, rris-Izm. n. an Irishism. 

Iridescent, (r-ld-es'ent, adj. prismatic. 

Iridium, I-rid'I-um. n. a heavy infusible metaL 
Iris, I ris. n. the rainbow. 

Irksome, erk'sum, adj. tedious; troublesome; 
wearisome. 

Iron, i'run. n. the commonest of the metala. 
Ironical, I-ron'ik-al. adj. sarcastic. 

Irony, rron-L n. ridicule. 

Irradiate, ir-rft'dl-&t. v. to illuminate. 

Irrational, ir-rash'6-naj. adj . absurd; unreason- 
irreclaimable, ir-re-klAm'abl. adj. lost fable. 
Irreconcilable, ir-rek-an-all'abl. adj. incapable of 
being reconciled. 

Irrecoverable, ir-re-kuv'er-abl. adj. not to bo re¬ 
covered. 

Irredeemable, ir-re-dCm'abl, adj. not to be re¬ 
deemed. (reduced. 

Irreducible, lr-re-dfis'ibl, adj. that cannot be 
Irrefragable, ir-ref'ra-ga-bl. adj. IncUsputahle. 
Irrefutable, ir-rc-fil'ta-bl. adj. incontestable. 
Irregular, ir-reg'u-iar. adj. variable; not according 

r PSS’ , , (irregular. 

Irregularity. ir-reg-n-lar-IM. n. the state of being 
Irrelevant, ir-nJ'e-vaut, adj. not hearing on the 
question. 

Irreligious, lr-re-lU'us, adj. impious. 
liTemodialjle, Ir-re-mC'dl-abl. adj. without remedy. 
Irremlssible, ir-re-uiis'lbl, adj . beyond forgiveness. 
Irreparable, ir-rep'ar-abl, adj. beyond repair. 
Irrepressible, ir-re-pies'ibl, adj. incni>ahle of 
res traint. (blame. 

Irreproachable, ir-rc-proch'abl. adj. freo from 
Irresistible, ir-rc-rist'lbl, adj. r^istlcsa. 

Irresolute, ir-rez'o-lDt, adj. wavering. 

Irroepective, ir-re-spek tiv, adj. without regard. 
Irresponsible, ir-re-sponsi-hJ. adj. not answerable 
for. 

Irretrievable, Ir-re-trC-v'abl, adj. uot recoverable. 
Irre\-erent, ir-rev er-ent. adj. lacking in reverence. 
Irreversible, Ir-re-vure'lbL adj. unchangeable. 
Irrevocable. Ir-rev'o-ka-bl, adj. beyo:id revocation. 
Iirlgate, lr ri-gat. r. to water; to spread water 
over. (lands. 

Irrigation, Ir-rl-gA'shun. n. watering cultivable 
Irrlguous, lr-rig'0-us. adj. watery; moist. 

Irritable, ir'ii-table. adj. touchy. 

Irritant, Ir'rl-tam, n. that which irritates. 

Irritate, ir-ri-tAt'. r. to annoy. 

Irruption. Ir-rup'shun, n. a bursting in. 

Ischial, ls'kl-ol. adj. i>crtainlug to the hip. 

Ishmaelite. Ish'mA-Ut. n. an outcast. 

Isinglass, I'sing-g las, n. basis tor Jellies mado from 
part of a fish. 

Islandsm, Iz'lam-lzm. n. Mahommedanisxn. 

Island, ( land, n. land surrounded by water. 

Islot, I'let, n. a small island. 

Isochronous, l-sok'ro-nus. adj. equal In time. 

Isolate, hi'o-ldt' v. to set apart; to detach. 

Isolation, Ls-o-lA'shun. n. the act of isolating. 

Isomeric, l-eo-mer'ik. adj. of liko elements but 
different-properties. 

Isonomy, I-son'o-ml, n. equality. 

Isothermal, 1-so-^er'mal, adj. possessing equal 
heat. 
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Issue, ish'O, v. to flow; to proceed from; n. 

Isthmian, IsVinl-an. adj. pertaining to an Isthmus. 
Isthmus, lst'mus. n. a neck of land. 

Italicize, i-tal'l-Blz. ad ). to print or mark as italics. 
Italics, i-t&l iks. n. Inclined letters. 

Itch, ich. v. to have skin irritation; n. a skin 
disease. .. _ 

Item, I tem, n. a distinct particular. 

Iterate, it'er-fct. t>. to repeat. 

Iteration, it-er-Vshun, n. the act of repetition. 
Itinerant, MJn'er-aut, n. a wanderer. 

Itinerary, I-tin'er-ar-l. n. an outline of route. 
Itinerate, I-tln'er-ftt. c. to proceed from place to 
Ivied, I'vld. adj. covered with ivy. Iplace. 

Ivory, I'ver-l, n. elephant’s tusk. 

Ivy, I'vi, n. an evergreen creeping plant. 


Jab, lab. v. to prod. 

Jabber, Jab'er. v. to chatter. 

Jacinth. J&'sluth. n. a precious stone. 

Jack, Jak. n. a pike; a spit turner; a ris¬ 
ing card. 

Jackal, jak'awl. n. a wild animal. 

Jackanapes, Jak'&-niip*. «. an impudent fellow. 
Jackass, jak'as. n. a male as-. 

Jackboots, Jak‘boots. n. lioots reaching above the 
Jackdaw. Jak'dnw. n. u bird. Ikmx. 

Jacket, Jak'et, n. a short coat. 

Jackscrew, Jak'akroo. n. screw for moving weight) 

Jacobitejak'o-hlt. n. an adherent of theSnarM. 
Jacquerie, zhak'er-c. »i. French peasant* revolt <»r 
1358. 

Jade, J&d. n. a tlre-1 horse; a mean woman. 

Jag, Jag. n. a notch. 

Jail, Jfkl. n. a prison. 

Jailer, JM'er. n. a Jail-keei»cr. . . . _ 

Jainism, J&n'lzm. n. a heterodox Hindu d'»ctrme. 
Jam, n. preserved fruit; a crowd; c. to squeeze. 
Jamb, Jam. n. door-post, , . _ - 

Jangle, Jang'gl, c. to wrangle; n. discordant voice 
or sounds. 

Janitor, Jan'it-or, n. a doorkeeper; a 
Janizary, jan'l-zar-t, n. a Turkish foot-sol* Her. 
Janus, j&'mw, n. a Roman god. . 

Japan, Jd-pan', v. to varnLdi in the Japanese st> it. 
Jape, Jftp. v. to mock: to Jest. 

Jardiniere, zhfir-dan-l-Ar'. n. a vessel for flowers. 
Jargon, JAr'gon, n. confused drift *r. 

Jargonelle, JAr-gon-el'. n. a kind of pear. 

Jasey, J&'ri, n. a worat«*l wig. 

Jasmine, Jaa'mln. n. a climbing plant. 

Jasper, Jan'per, n. a kind of quartz. 

Jaundice, J&wn'dl*. n. a liver disease. . 

Jaundiced, Jawn'dlst, ad;. prejudiced; afflicted 
with Jaundice. 

Jaunt, Jawnt. r. to stroll; to ramble. 

Jaunty, Jawn'tl. adj. airy. 

Javelin, Jav'el-ln. n. a Kpear. 

Jaw, n. the bone that holds the teeth. 

Jazz, Jaz. n. syncopated mu le. 

Jealous, Jel us. adj. suspicious. 

Jean, JC-n, n. twilled cotton doth. 

Jeer, J6r, v. Xo sneer. . , 

Jehovah. je-hO'va. n. the Hebrew name o! ooa. 

Jejune, zheh-zhun. ad. iFr.K * inpt>. 

Jeopardise, Jep'erdlz. r. to endanger. 

Jeopardy, Jep'er-dl. n. danger. 

Jeremiad, Jer-e-miad, n. a lamentati in. 

Jerk, v. to pull or throw suddenly. 

Jerkin, jer'kln. n. a short coat. f . ... . 

Jerry-builder. Jcr'l-blhl-cr. n. a bull h r of ebenp 

and flimsy structures. . 

Jw, n. a strap for holding a hawk h !«**. 

Jesse, Jes-Ml, n. a large bran* h“J cimutem l. 
Jester, Jest er, n. a maker of Jot.*. 

Jestingly. Jest Ing II. adc. JocoM-iy. 

Jesuitical. Jez-G-lt'-lkul. wlj. crafty. k , 

Jesus, J6 run. n. the Hav lour. 1“ CM 
Jet, n. a black fo-dl sulwtai.ee: » * *>'* 1 tf vv^U.r. 
Jetsam, Jet'sain. n. floating wrw k J ig«. 

Jetton. Jet'on, n. a Htair.pcd metal coun^r. 

Jetty, jet'l. n. a small pier. 

Jew. Joo. n. a Hebrew. - f 

Jew-baJtlng, luo-bAtlng. n. persecution o. Jew*. 
Jewel, Joo'el. n. a precious stone; an ornament of 

gems. , 

Jeweller, Joo'el-er. n. a dealer In Jewell. 

Jewellery, Soo'el-ri. n. Jewel* In general. 

Jewry, Joo'rl, n. a Jewish quarter. 


Jew’s-harp, Jooz'harp. n. a small musical Instru¬ 
ment played between the teeth by striking a 
Jezebel, Jez'e-bel, n. a virago. [spring. 

Jib, n. a short movable triangular sail; r. to be 

Jib'boom, n. the beam on which the Jib Ls fixed. 
Jig. jig. n. a dance. 

Jilt, jilt. n. a coquette. 

Jingle, jinff'gl. r. to tinkle.- 

Jingo. Jing'go, n. a headstrong politician. 

Jobber, job cr. n. a dealer in stocks. 

Jobbery. Job'er-I. n. fraudulent methods. 

Jocose, JcVk<V. adj. merry; full of fun. 

Jocular, Jok'Q-lar. adj. si»ortive. 

Jocund. Jok'und. adj . gay; cheerful. 

Jodel, jd'del. v. to sing falsetto; a Swiss call. 

Jog, r. to shake. 

Joggle. Jog I. v. to shake: to jostle. 

Jog-trot, Jog trot. ti. a humdrum pace 
Joiner. Join'er. ti. a woodworker. 

Joinery, 'Join er-l. n. the joiner s art. 

Joint, joint. »«. a Joining. 

Jointly, Joint'll. adv. together. 

Joint'stock, n. stock or capital Jointly held. 
Jointure, joint nr. »i. property settled on a woman 
on her marriage. 

Joist, Joist, n. a supporting beam. 

Joke. Jok. n. a jc-t; r to Jest. 

Jollification, Jol-iMk-fi shun. n. f^tivity. 

Jollity. Jol it-1. n. l>*isterous mirth. 

Jolly. Jol'l. adj. merry. 

Jollyboat, iol i-bot. n. a small lx»at or yawl. 

Jolt, Jolt. r. to shake Jerkily. 

Jonquil. Jon kv.il. r». a flowering plant. 

Joskin, Jos kin, n. a clown. 

Joss, j< h, n. a Chinese Idol. 

Jostle, J<j 9 I. r. to ku*K'k against. 

Jot, Jot. n. a email quantity; r. to Pd down con¬ 
cisely. 

Jotting. Jot'lng. 7i. a note or memorandum. 

Joule. Jool. n. a unit of electried energy. 

Jounce. Jowns. r. to Jolt. 

Journal. Jur'nal. n. a record. 

JouroAlism, jui uaI-»ziu. »i. the Journalistic pro- 

Journalist'.' jui'iMl-St. n. a vv-rlter on the Pww. 

S^; , S«^^ru , aouaHn,,bbcjll:^ ; 
Joust, Jowst. > 1 . mi encounter b) two kj.ttfht- nt a 
Jovial. Jovial. a<lj. mirthful. I tournament. 

Jowl. n. the check. 

Joy. Jol. n. exultation; fladtiC-'!. 

Jubilant. Joo lul-ant. <i.O. io>;>'ts. 

Jubilee. Joo bil-e. it. a time of rejoidnc. a flflltt.i 


.V 


»riiti*»n 


Judalcal. Joo-.it lk-al. O'tf. i.crlali.lnir to the Jews. 
Judaism. ) ,o'.I.Vl/.in. n. .Jx vxf.'. - tr.i.« s 

Judean. Joo-d^an. 11 . a native of Judcu. adj. n ui\ 

Judile' , Juj , "'| Ca onc who passes Juflv’tn. nt in law 
easoi; one who decides In a <1. 1 -ute; r. to 

Jud««S'. luJ "hip. n. the office of Judce 
Juiltcmt-nt. juj'mei.l. n. tiu-U-; a Jm.hlal <le^ h' . 
Judicable, joo dik-fltl. a.lj capable l>1 UJIM. « r >• I'• 
Judicatory. Joo dlh 5-to-rl. a<0. pcrt- | |“|. ] uh ,| 1 .^ 

Judicature. Joo'.llk-a tr.r. n. the power of <llspen.«. 
Judicial, jts/.liHh-at. udj. rchitims l«> the law. 
juJlcianr. Wi dish 1 ar l. ... the Judv’es as a wbo.e. 
Judicious. Jixt-dlsh us, wlj. aeeor.llm; to imht 

Juggeniaut 1 , 1 Jflc'er'nawt. n. Jn-llan hl<d; that 
which cruxhe-H. 

a&.’ss*. «*»»• 

sa&iss; ;• »«*• 

ISuto!'ToTi'jwbi m' 1 u' f Un.l of 

Jump. v. to leap. . 

Jumper. JOm mr.... a knltt.. I > • 

Junction. JunskVlnn. .. “ ‘ ll 
Juncture. Jutu k tQr. ». a «rltical l.me. 

Juiisle, Jumt'ld. thick foreat. 

Junior lor/n I-cr, adj. younger. 

Jun per Joo i.U-er. n a shrub and lt« U-rry. 

Junk. Jungk. n. old rope*; hard nail beef; a Finall 

Chlncxo slilp. ^ . . 

Junker, yOm ker. n. a young German noble. 
Junket, Jungk'ct. n. a a wet* t meat; a pic-nk. 
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Junketing, Jan'kefc-ing, n. a festival. 

Junta, yfion'ta, n. 8panish Council of State. 
Junto, yfton'to. n. a confederacy. 

Jupon, Joo'pon. n. a sleeveless Jacket. 

Juridical* Joo-rid'ik-al, adj. relating to law admls- 
Jurtsoonsult, Joo-ris-kon'eult, n. a Jurist. Won. 
Jurisdiction, Joo'ris-dik'shun. n. the district nithin 
which a court has power. 

Jurisprudence, Joo-rts-pBoo'dens. n. science of the 
Jurist, Joo'rist. n. one versed In dvU law. llaw. 
Juror, Joo'ror, n. one of a Jury. 

Jury, joo'rl.«. a body of men to Judge a legal case. 
Juryman, Joor'1-man. n. a member of a Jury. 
Jurymast. Joor-l-mast, n. a temporary mast. 
Jury-rudder, Joo'ri-rud-er, n. an extemporised 
Just, adj. right; lawful; upright. [rudder. 

Justice, just'is, n, impartiality; equity; a magi¬ 
strate. 

Justiceship, jus'tis-ahip, n. the office of Justice. 
Justiciary, Just-iHh'l-&r-l, n. one who administers 
Justice. [excusable. 

Justifiable, Just-I-fTabl. adi . that can be Justified; 
Justification, Just-lf-lk-A'shun. n. defence; vlndlca- 
Justify, Just'I-fl. v. to vindicate. [tion. 

Jut, v. to project. 

Jute, loot. ti. a coarse kind of hemp. 

Juvenescence, Joo-ven-ea'ens, n. youthfulness. 
Juvenile. Joo'ven-Il, n. a youth; adi. youthful. 
Juxtaposition, Juks-tA-po-zish'un, n. contiguity. 

K 

KAgo. ka'gd, n. a basket. 

Kapok, kft-pok, n. cotton-like fibre. 

Kaloidoscope, kaM'do-skup. n. an optical toy. 
Komptulicon, kamp-tu'll-kon, n. a kind of floor¬ 
cloth. 

Kanaka, kan-A'ka, n. a native of the Sandwich 
Kaolin, k&'o-IJn. n. a very tine clay. [Islands. 
Katydid, kA'ti-dld, n. a kind of grasshopper 
(American). 

Kea kSe-uh. n. destructive New Zealand bird. 
Keel, kfl. n. the lower timber of a ship. 

Keeler, kecl'er. n. a shallow tub. 

Keel-haul, kCl'hawl, n. to haul under keel by 
ropes; a form of naval punishment. 

Keelson, ktTson, ti. an inner keel. 

Keen, ktn, adj. eager; alert; pungent; acute. 
Keep, kep, r. to retain; to last. 

Keeper, kOp'er. n. one who guards. 

Keepsake, kftp's&k, rt. a gift of regard. 

Keg, keg, n. a small cask. 

Kelp, kelp, n. seaweed. 

Kelpio, kelp'i. n. a fancied spirit of the water. 
Ken. ken, v. to know. 

Kennel, kcn'el, n. shelter for a dog. 

Kerasine, ker'a-sen. adi. made of horn. 

Kerbstone, see Curbstone. 

Kerchief, ker'chlf, n. a small \oo*e shawl. 

Kern, kern, ti. the last sheaf of the harvest. 
Kernel, ker nel, a grain; a seed withiu a shell. 
Kerosene, ker'o-acn, n. coal oil. 

Kersey, ker'sl, n. a kind of woollen cloth. 

Kestlng, kes'tlng. n. a small green plum. 

Kestrel, kes'trel, n. a kind of falcon. 

Ketch, n. a two-masted vessel. [mushrooms. 
Ketchup, ketch up, n. a fiavouriug inode from 
Kettle, ket'l, n. a vessel for boiling liquids in. 
Kettle-drum, ket'l-drum. n. a kind of drum. 

Kex, keks, n. hemlock stalk. 

Key, k£, n. an instrument for opening or closing a 
lock; centre stone; fundamental note. 
Keyboard, ke'burd, n. the keys of a piano or 
organ. (musical composition. 

Keynote, ke'not, n. the fundamental note of a 
Khaki, k&'ki, 11 . dust-coloured uniform. 

Khamsin, kihm'sen, n. hot wind. 

Khan, kan, n. an Asiatic chief. 

Khanate, kiln'dt, n. the territory of a khan. 

Kibe, kfh, n. a clillblain. 

Kick, klk, i\ to give a blow with the foot; n. the 
blow Itself. 

Kickshaw, kik-shaw, n. something fancifuk 
Kid, n. a young goat; kid leather. 

Kiddow, kid'do. n. a web-footed bird. 

Kidling, kid'Iing, n. a young kid. 

Kidnap, Idd'nap. r. to carry off a human being. 
Kidnapper, kidnaper, n. one who kidnaps. 
Kidney, kidnl, n. a gland for secretion of the urine. 
Kilderkin, kll'der-kiu, n. a small barrel. 

Klloy, kTte. n. a boomerang. 

Kill, kli, r. to Hlay; to nullify. 

Kiln, n. an oven for making lime, bricks, etc. 
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Kilo. kilo. n. a large oven. 

Kilogramme, kuT-o-gram, o. French measure of 
weight. 

Kilometre, kW-o-metr, n. French measure of 
length. 

Kilt, kilt, n. lower part of Highlander’s dress. 
Kimbo, kim'bd. adj. bent; arched. 

Kin, n. kindred. 

Kind, kind. adi. generous; good; gracious. 

Kindle, kln'dl, v. to set on fire; to inflame. 
Kindliness, kin dll-ness, n. gentleness. 

Kindness, klnd'ness, n. the act of being kind; 
Kindred, kin'dred, n. relations. [goodness. 

Klne, kin, n. cows. 

Kinematics, kln-g-mat'iks, n. the science of 
Kinetic, kl-net'ik, adj . moving. (motion. 

Kinetics, kin-et'iks, n. the sdence of force In con¬ 
nection with motion. 

Klnetoscope, kl-net'o-skop. n. a movable pano- 
King, ti. a ruler. • [rama. 

Kingcup, Idng'kup. n. the buttercup. * 

Kingdom, king'dum, n. territory ruled over by a 
Kingly, king'll, adj. klM-like; noble. [king.- 
King’s-evil, kingz-£'vll. n. scrofula. 

Kink, klngk, n. a twist; a knot. 

Kino, kl'no. r>. a vegetable exudation. 

Kinsfolk, klns'f&k. n. kindred. 

Kiosk, kC-nek'. n. a pavilion. 

Kip, n. calf-skin. 

Kipper, kip'er. n. mole salmon after spawning; 

preserved haddock or herring. 

Kipskin, klp-skin. n. calf-skin. 

Kirk, kirk. n. a church (Scotch). 

Klrtle, Hr'tl. a kind of gown; a mantle. 

Kiss, Ids, v. to salute with the lips; n. the act of 

Maine, 

Kit, n. a workman’s outfit of tools. 

Kit-cat, kit-kat, n. a size of portrait [3ft x 38 
inches) so-called after the portraits done by 
Kneller for the Kit-cat Club. 

Kitchen, kit'chen. n. place where food is cooked. 
Kitchener, kit'chcn-er, u. a cooking stove. 

Kite, kit. n. a bird of prey; a flying toy. 

Kith, n. kindred. 

Kitten, kit-en, n. a young cat. 

Kitty-wake, kiti-wAke. n. a sea-gull. 

KLing. n. a confused tone. 

Kleptomania, klep-to-mA'nl-A, n. a morbid impulse 
to steal. 

Kllck, klik. n. a sharp catching noise. 

Kloof, n. a mountain cleft in 8. Africa. 

Knab, nab. r. to seize hold of. 

Knack, nak. n. adroitness; special aptitude. 
Knacker, nak'er. n. a buyer of dead horses. 

Knag, nag, r. a knot. 

Knap, nap, v. to break. 

Knapsack, nap'sak, n. a soldier’s provision bag. 
Knapskull, nap'skull. n. a helmet. 

Knarled, nAr'ld, adj. knotty. 

Knave, nAv. n. a scamp; a playing card. 

Knavery, nA'ver-I, n. villainy. 

Knead, ned. r. to work and press. 

Knee, nfc, n. the Joint between the leg and thigh. 
Kneel, n£l* v. to bend the knee. 

Kneepan, nfc'pan. n. a round bone at the knee; the 
patella. 

Knell, nel, n. the sound of a funeral bell. 
Knickerbockers, nik'er-bok-ers. ti. short trousers. 

gathered in at the knee. 

Knick-knack, nick-nak, n. a trifling object. 

Knife, nlf. n. a cutting instrument. 

Knight, alt, n. a champion; the rank next below 
baronet, entitling the owner to be called " Sir. 
Knight-errant, nit-cr'ant, n. one who travelled m 
quest of adventures In olden times. 

Knighthood, nlt'hood, n. the dignity of a knight. 
Knight-marshal, ult-inar'alial. n. a royal official. ■ • 
Knight-service, nlt-ser'vis, n. a land tenure based 
on military service. 

Knit, r. to Join; to make Into webbing. 

Knitting, nlt'ing. n. work produced by knitting. 
Knob, nob, n. a protuberance. 

Knobby, nob'J, adj. covered with knobs. 

Knock, nok, r. a rap. i* door. 

Knocker, nok'er. n. a knocking Instrument fixed to 
Knock-kneed. nok'ned, adj. knees inclined in warn. 
Knoll, nftl. n. a small round hill. 

Knop, nop. n. a nob or cluster. 

Knot, not, n. a group; a bunch; a cluster: a tie. 
Knot-grass, not'gras. n. a grass with knotty stems. 
Knotty, not'I, adi. abounding in knots; difficult. 
Knotwork, not'work, n. fancy work formed Qi 
knots 
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Knout, nowt, n. a Russian whip of punishment. 
Know, nO. v. to understand; i o perceive. 
Knowingly, nG'ing-11, adj. intelligently. 

Knowledge, Dol'ej, n. learning; information; in- 
Knub, nub. n. a knob. (structlon. 

Knuckle, nuk'l, n. Joint of a finger. 

Knurr, nur, n. a wooden ball. 

Kotil, ko'bil. n. a small boat. 

Kodak, k&'dak, n. the trade name of a small 
camera. 

Kopek, kG'pek. n. a small Russian coin. 

Koran, kd'ran. n. the Mahoinmedan Bible. 
Koumiss, koo'nil*. n. an intoxicating beverage 
made from mare's milk fermented. 

Kow-tow, k0w*b5w. r. to abase one’s-self. 

Kraal, kril, n. a Hottentot village. [Moscow. 
Kremlin, krem'lin. n. formerly an imperial palace at 
Kurkce, kur'kee, n. a coarse kind of blanket. 
Kyanise, kl'an-iz. v. to protect wo*xl by mum* of 
corrosive sublimate. 

Kyllosls, kil-16'flis, n. club foot. 

Kyloe, ki lo. n. cattle of the Hebrides. 


Label, U'bel. n. a slip for name or descrlpi ion. 
Labellum, la-bel'um, i». the lower portion of : 

petal. , f 

Labial, hVbl-al, ti. a lip consonant; ad}, relating to 
the Ups. Idueed by lips ami teeth. 

Labiodental, la-bl-o-dent al. cnO. of sound pro- 
Labium, \\ hi-uni. n. a lip. 

Laboratory, la-l>or'A-tori. n. a chemist s workshop; 

place for scientific experiments. 

Laborious, la-bo'rl-us. ad), with diligence; foil* 
labour, lA'bor. n. bill; exertion. Isome. 

Laboured, U'bcrd, adj. with evident effort. 
Labourer, li'bor-er, n. one who works with his 
hands. 

Laburnum, la-bum'um, n. a tree that bears clusters 
of yeUow flowers. I windings. 

Labyrinth, lab'lrinf/i. n. a maze; a place of many 
Lac. lak. n. a resinous substance; lOn.oou rupees. 
Lace, Iks. n. delicate net-work; a string or fasten¬ 
ing. IJcar. 

Lacerate, lan'cr-ftt. v. to reml; to wound; to 
Iacerta, bLs-cr'ta. n. a class of Saurian reptiles, 
laches, lash ez, n. negligence; delay, 
lachrymal, lak'rl-inal. adj. secreting tears. 
Lachrymary, luk'rl-nU-rl. adj. containing tcar-J. 
lachrymose, luk'ri-inGs. adj. tearful. 

Lacing, Using. n. a laced fastening; a lace, 
lock, lak. v. to want. . 

Lackadaisical, lak*A<U'zlkul. a»lj. sentimental; 
_ dreamy. 

Lackaday, lak-a-dA'. rid. alas ! the day. 
lackey, lak n. a servile attendant. 

Laconic, la-kon'lk. adj. short; concise; pithy, 
lacquer, lak er, n. a kind of varnish. 

Lactate. lak'tAt, n. the condition of giving milk, 
lacteal, lak'te-al. adj. milky. 

Lacteoua, lak tc-us. <vi). pertaining to milk 
lactiferous, lak-tif'er-u*. adj. producing milk, 
lactometer, lak-tom'c-ter. u. a inilk-iucaMiring in- 
lactose, lak Win. ulj. milky. iHlrument. 

Lacuna, la-kQ'im, n. an hlatu*. 

Lacustrine, la-kus'trin. adj. relating b j lakes. 

lad. lad. n. a boy. 

ladder, lad'cr. n. a means of ascent. 

lode, lAd, v. to load; to throw out. 

laden, lA'dn. adj. loaded. , 

Ladle, U'dl. n. an Implement for lifting ll'iuids. 

Lady, Udl. n. a female of rank or position. 

log. lag, r. to Unger. _ A _ . r 

Lager-beer. Uger-b£r. n. light riennan beer. 

Laggard, Imrerd. wlj. Mow; loitering. 

Lagoon, lagoon'. n. a nhallow bike, 
laic, la'lk. adj. pertaining to the laity. . 

loir, Ur. n. noting-place ; retreat of w lid an in a Is. 
Laird, lArd. n. a Scottish chief, or landed pro- 

Lolty, Irit-I. n. the people, as distinguished * rora 

Ioke.^lAkt^a body of water surrounded by land, 
lakelet. lAk'let. n. u small lake. 

Lama, 11'ma. n. a Buddhist head priest In noci. 
lamb, lam. n. a young hlieep. 

Lambent, lain'bent. ad), flic kering, 
lambkin, loin'kln, n. a small lamb, 
lame, LAm. adj. halt or crippled. 

Lamella, la-mel A, n. a thin plate or scale. 
Lament, U'nient. n. an expression of sorrow. 
Lamentable, lament-abl, adj. sorrowful. 
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Lamentation, lam-ent'&'shun, n. the act of sorrow¬ 
ing. 

Lamina, lam'ln-d, n. a thin plate; a leaf-blade. 
T^mrTm, lam as, n. the 1st of August. 

Lamp, n. an lUuniinating vessel. 

Lampblack, lamp'blak. n. soot from lamp smoke. 
Lampoon, lam-poon , n. satire; skit. 

Lamprey, lam'prl, n. an eel-like fish. 

Lanate. Unit. adj. woolly. „ 

Lance, Ians. n. a pointed weapon; long-handled. 
Lanceolated, lan's£-o-lA-ted. adj. In the shar>e of 
Lancet, lan set. n. a surgical knife. (lance-heads. 
Land. n. the solid surface of the earth. 

Land-agent, land AJ-ent. n. a land-owner's deputy. 
Landgrabber, land-grab'cr. n. an uuscrupulous 
appropriates of real estate. 

Landlady, land U-di. n. woman Innkeeper or land 
Londlock. land lok. r. to enclose by land, (owner. 
Landloper, land 16-per. n. a vagrant wanderer. 
Landlord, land lawrd. n. landowner; Inn-keeper. 
Landmark, landmark, »i. a boundary mark, an 
elevated object. (estate. 

Landowner, land owner, n. a proprietor of real 
Landscape, land skAp, n. a land view. 

Landshark, land shark, n. one who essays to cheat 

sea-farerx. 

Landslide, land slide, n. a slipping down of land 
Landsman, land* man, n. one who lives on land. 
Landward, land werd. adj. towards the land. 

Lane. Un. n. a narrow road. 

Language, lang gw&J, n. speech. 

Languid, lang gwid. adj. feeble; sluggish. 
Languish, lang gwLsh. r. b> pine. 

Languor, lang gwer. n. lassitude. 

Lantary. la-nl-ary. n. a shambles. 

Lank. adj. limp; thin; loose; weak. 

Lnnkness, lank ness. »i. slcndcrnevs 
Lantern, lan tern, a. a protected hand lamp, a 
roof-light. 

Lanyards, lan yards, n. ship s ropes. 

Laodicean. IA-o-dl-se an. adj. lukewarm In religion. 
Lap. lap. n. upper part of the legs of a Heated per- 
94 »n ; c. to overspread. 

Lapel, lap-el', n. fold of a garment ; collar of ft coat. 
Lapidary, lap id-ar-l. n. a cutter of precious stones. 
Lappet, lap'et. n. a little flap. 

Lapsable. lap'sa-bl. adj. liable to lapse. 

Lapie, laps. v. to pass slowly ; to slide. 

Lapstone. lap'flton. n. stone on which shoemakers 

t>eat leather. tl , ~ ... 

Laputan. la-piYtan, adj. very small; from c*um- 
ver's l/ipala. 

Lapwing, lap wing. n. the peewit. 

Larboard. lAr'bGrd. n. in»rt side of a snip. 

Larceny, Ur send. n. theft. 

Lar<l. lArd. n. fat of swine. 

Larder, lard er, n. pIjkc where pr.>vid«ms are kept. 
Large, larj. <i/0. big. extensive; profuse. 

Largess, larj'es. n a presj nt. 

Lark, lflrk. n. a singing bird; a from . 

Larva, kir'va. n. a grub; an Insect in Its caterpillar 

Laryngitis, lar In-jl'tK n. Inflammation of the 
Laruync. Ur'ingkM. n. the organ of voice. (larynx. 
Lascar, la«'kcr. r». an Hast Indian sailor. 
Lascivious. las-Rlv l-us. adj. wan Pm; lewd. 

Lash. lanh. n. the thong of a whip; v. tostrlk* with 
Lasher. la.Hh'er f n. water alsive a weir. la whip. 
Loss, las. 7i. a girl or young woman. 

Lassitude, la* It-ftd. n. languor. 

Lasso, laa'rt. n. a Hllp-n<x>He. , 

Last, a. tho ultimate; a Rhneiimkcr a wooden 

mould. 

Latch, laleh. n. a faat4 nlng; r. t/> fasten. 

Latchet, lab h'et. n. a Miou Htrlng. 

Late, lAt, od>. Uir<ly; depart- d. 

Igiteen, lat-ef*ii. a It. applied to a form or n.di. 
Latent. IA tent. a>lj. hidden. 

Lateral, lat er al. adj. Indirect; relating to the hide. 
Lateriwwus. lat-er-bh'uH. O'U. brlck-C4>loured. 
Lath. la/A. n. a thin *trip *>f w«h*I. 
loathe, Uth. /». a turner'* machine. 

Lather, lath er. n. h am; v. to f<»aui. 

Latiloliate, Utd f6'lldit. <vlj. broad-leaved. 

Latin, lat in. n. Roman. 

Latinise, lat In-lz. v. U> put In Latin form. 

Latinist, lat In-lrtt. n. one learned In Jatlii. 
Latinlty. lat-ln It 1. n. pure l-atln btyle. 

La Us h, U tUh. *Jj. rattier late. Icquator. 

Latitude, Ut'l-tGd. n. width; distance fn>m the 
Latitudinal, lat It-fl dln-al .adj |x«beAHlng latitude. 
Latitudinarian. Ut 1-tO-dlii-A'rl-an. adj. free; 
unreutralntxl In view*. 
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Latrine, lat'rin, n. place of convenience In a large 
building. 

batten* lat/en, «. iron plate covered with tin. 
letter, lat'er. ad. the more recent or Last of two. 
lattice, lat'lfl. n. open work of cross baza. 
Lattice-work, lat'ifl-werk, n. same as lattice. 

Laud, lawd. v. to praise. 

Laudable, lawd'able, adj. praiseworthy. 
Laudanum, lawd'a-num. n. tincture of opium. 
L a ud a tory, lawd'fi-to-ri, adj. praising. 

Laugh, l&f. v. to-make a merry sound; to be 
Laughable, lATabl, adj. comical. [ mir thful. 

Launch, lawnch. r. to send forth: n. a large boat. 
Laundress, lawn'dres, n. a washerwoman. 
Laundry, Jawn'drl, n. a wash-house. 

Laureate, law 7 r£-&t. n. the court poet: one decked 
laurel, law'rel. #i. a shrub. [with laurel. 

Lava, la'va, n. molten matter ejected from a 
volcano. 

Lavatory, lav'a-to-ri. n. place for washing. 

Lave, lftv, v. to wash or bathe. 

Lavender, lav'en-der, n. a sweet-scented plant. 
Laverock, lar'er-ok, n. the lark. 

Lavish, lav'ish. adj. wasteful. 

Law, law, n. a rule or ordinance, authoritatively 
Lawful, law'ful, adj. local. (imposed and binding. 
Lawn, lawn, n. fine linen; a grass plot. 
Lawn-tennis, lawn-ten'is. n. a game with ball and 
Lawsuit, lnw'Btlt. n. a suit in law. (racket. 

Lawyer, law yer, n. one who practises the law. 
Lax, laks. ad. dabby; soft; not firm. 

Laxative, laks'A-tlv, n. a purgative. 

Laxity, lakn'it-l. n. looseness. (namittve song. 
Lay, Id. v. to place prone; adj. unclerical; n. a 
Lay-brother, ld'bruth-er. n. an unprofessional 
Layer, l&'er, n. a stratum. (clerical assistant. 
Layette, lik-et', n. an infant’s outfit. 

Layman, la'man. n. one of the laity. 

Lazar, l&'zar, ti. a person with a pestilential 
disease. 

Lazaretto, laz-ft-ret'to. n. a hospital; a pest-house. 
Lazy, la'zl, adj. indolent. 

Lea, 10, n. a Held. 

Leach, lGch, n. the edge of a ship’s sail. 

Lead, led. n. a soft grey xnetaL 
Lead, led. r. to direct or precede. 

Leader, le'der, n. one who leads. 

Leaf, lef, n. one of the external parts of a plant or 
tree; a division of a flat body, as the leaf of a 
book, a table, etc. 

Leaflet, l&f'let. n. o small leaf. 

Leafy, Ifcf'I, adj. full of leaves. 

League, leg. n. an alliance, three miles. 

Leak, lek. c. to ooze out; n. a crack that lets out 
Leakage, ICk'U. n. loevs by leaking. (water. 

Leaky, lek'J, adj. having leaks. 

Leal, lei, adj. loyal; faithful. 

Lean, IGu. r. to Inelino; adj. meagre; not fat; poor. 
Leap, lep. v. to spring up or away from a base. 
Leap-year, lep-yOr, n. every fourth year, which has 
one more day than others. 

Learn, lern, v. to acquire knowledge. 

Learner, leru'cr. n. one who is learning. 

Learning, leruing, n. scholarship; knowledge. 
Lcaso, 10s, r. to let for hire; n. a tenure of land or 
other property. 

Leaseholder, iOs'hold-cr, n. one who occupies under 
lease. (a kind. 

Leash, lGsh, n. a leather thong; three animals of 
Least, lest. a4t. smallest in size, value or Import- 
Leather, leth'er, n. tanned hide. (ance. 

Leathern, letb'ern, adj. composed of leather. 
Leave, lev. r. to discard or depart from; n. a term 
of permissive absence. 

Leaved, lfcvd, adj. provided with leaves. 

Leaven, lev'en. n. yeast. 

Leavings, lSv'lngs, n. things left. 

Lecherous, lech'er-us. adj. lustful. 

Lectern, lek'tcm, n. reading-desk In churches. 
Lectionary, lek'shun-er-I, n. a book for use in 
public worship. 

Lector, lek'tor, n. a scripture reader. 

Lecture, lek'tQr. n. a discourse; r. to Inform by 
Ledge, lej. n. a ridge. (discourse. 

Ledger, lej'er, n. an account book. 

Lodgy, lej'!. adj. full of ledge*. 

Lee, 10, n. the side opposite the wind. 

Leech, iOch, n. a blood-sucking worm. 

I^er, ler. n. a sarcastic grin. 

Lees, lcz. n. dregs; sediment. 

Lee-shore, lO'shor. n. shore toward which the wind 
Leot, lot, ti. a court of record. iblows. 

Leeward, le'wenl, adj. towards the lee. 


Leeway, le'wi. n. a movement towards the lee. 
Leg, n. a pedal limb; a support. 

Legacy, leg'a-sl. n. a bequest. 

Legal, lS'gl, adi. conforming to law. 
legalise, lg'gaTIx. v. to render lawful 
legality, lS-gaTIt-i. n. lawfulness. 

Legate, leg'at, n. a kind of ambassador. 

Legatee, leg-ft-tS. n. a the recipient of a legacy. 
Legation, le-ga'ehun. n. a minor embassy. 

Legato, le-g&'to. adj. smooth [mus.). 

Legend, lS'jend, n. a story; a motto. 

Leger, lej'er. adj. light: small. 

Legerdemain, lej-er-de-min', n. sleight of hand. 
Legging, leg’ing, v. a leg covering. 

Legible, lej'ibl, adj. readable. 

Legion, l£'Jun. n. a great number; a body of 
soldiers. 

Legionary, IS'jim-ar-I. adj. relating to legions; a 
soldier In a legion. 

Legislate, Jej'is-lat. v. to make laws. 

Legislation, lej-is-la'shun, n. act of legislating. 
Legislative, lej-is-lft'tlv. n. enacting laws. 
Legislator, lej-is-lii'tor. n. a law-maker. 
Legislature, lej-is-l&'tur, n. a body of law-makere. 
Legist, 16'Jtst, n. one learned in laws, 
legitimacy, le-jit'I-ma-8l, n. lawfulness. 
Legitimate, le-jit'I-milt, adj. legal. 

Legitimise, le-jit'lm-Iz, n. to render legitimate. 
Legitimist, le-Jit'im-ist, ti. a supporter of legitimate 
authority. 

Legume, leg'dm, n. a pod, as of peas. 
Leguminous, le-gO'min-us, adj. legume-hearing. 
Leisure, lezb'ur, n. spare time. 

Lemming, lem'ing. n. a vole-like rat. 

Lemon, lem'on. n. an add fruit of the orange order. 
Lemonade, lcm'on-ftd. n. a lemon drink. 

Lemur, IS'mur, n. a species of Madagascar monkey. 
Looures, lem'fl-rtz. n. spectres. 

Lend, p. to grant on loan. 

Lengthy, lengVAl, adj. of great length: langish. 
Lenient, le'ul-eut, adj. element; gentle. 

Lenity, Ienlt-I, n. gentleness; mercy; mildness. 
Lens, ISnz, n. a magnifying glass. 

Lent, lent. r. a fast before Easter. 

Lenten, lent'en. adj. i>ertaining to Lent: scanty. 
Lenticular, len-tlk'Q-lar. adj . like lens or lentil seed. 
Lontigo, len'ti-go, n. a freckle. 

Lontil, ieu'til. n. a pulse-bearing edible plant 
Lentisk. len'tisk. n. mastic-tree. 

Leonine, le'o-nln. adj. lion-llke. 

Leopard, lep'enl, n. a spotted wild cat 
Leper, lep'er. a. a person afflicted with leprosy. 
Lepidoptera, lep-id-op'ter-d, n. four-winged insects. 
Leporine, lep'o-rin. adj. like or relating to hares. 
Leprosy, lep'ro-sl, n. a virulent sklu disease. 
Leprous, lep'rus, adj. affected with leprosy. 

Lesion, le'zhun, n. an injury. 

Less, les, adj. in a smaller degree. 

Lessee, lesse', n. one to whom a lease Is granted. 
Lessen, les'en. v. to diminish; to make less. 
Lesson, les'on, n. a task; a portion of study. 
Lessor, lcs-or', n. a lease grantor. 

Lest, cotu. for fear that. 

Let, let. v. to permit, to lease. 

Letch, lech. r. to wash by water percolation. 
Lethal, Ifi'fAal. n. deadly; mortal. 

Lethargy, le/A'er-JI. n. diillness; heaviness. 

Lethe. le'MC. n. the river of forgetfulness. 
Lethiferous, iefA-lf'er-us. adj. deadly. .... 
Letter, let ter. «. an epistle; a sign of the alphabet. 
Lettered, let'erd, adj. learned. 

Letters, let'ers, n. literature; authorship. 

Lettuce, let'is, n. a well-known edible plant. 
Levant, le'v&at, n. Mediterranean shore. 

Levant, le-vunt', r. to decamp. , A 

Levanter, le’v&n'ter, n. a warm di.*agrcealilc wind. 
Lo van tine, le-vant'in, adj. pertaining to the 
Levant. 

Levee, le-vfi', n. an assembly of visltore. 

Level, lev'el. n. a horizontal piano; r. to make flat. 
Leveller, lev'el-er, n. uue who makes level; an 
advocate of equality. 

Lever, 10'ver, n. a bar for raising weights. 
Leverage, l$'ver-aj, n. lever power. 

Leveret, Icv'er-ct. n. a young hare. 

Leviable, ler'l-abl. adj. that may be levied. 
Leviathan, le-vI'A-tAan, n. a huge sea animal. 
Lovigato, lev i-gdt, r. to make smooth. 

Levitation, lev-lt'&'shun. n. the act of lightening. 
Levity, lev'it-i. n. frivolity; thoughtlessness. 

Levy, levi. ti. to impose; to distrain; to collect. 
Lewd, lQd. adj. lustful. Uflg. 

Lexicography, leks-I-kog'ra-fl, n. dictionary max- 
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Lexicology, leksd-kol'o-jl. n. the science of word- 
Lexicon, leks I-kon, n. a dietionary. {signification. 
Liability, H'ft-bll'I-U. n. responsibility. 

Liable, ll'abl. <ulj. accountable; subject to. 

Liaison, 16-&'zong. n. union: an illicit friendship 
between a man and a woman. 

Liar, H'ar, n. a speaker of untruths. 

Lias, ll'as, n. a limestone formation underlying the 
oolitic system. 

Libation, li-b&'shun. n. an ottering of wine. 

Libel, li bel, n. to defame. 

Libellous, ll'bel-us. adj. defamatory. 

Liberal, lib'cr-al. adj. generous; n. a supporter or 
Liberal politics. 

Liberalise, lib'er-al-Lz, r. to expand; to enlighten. 
Liberalism, lib'er-nl-izm. n. Liberal principles. 
Liberate, llb'er-at, r. to set free. 

Liberator, lib'er*ft*tor. n. one who sets free. 

Libertine, iib'er-tin, u. a debauchee. 

Libertinism, lib'er-tin-izin. «. licentiousness. 

Liberty, lib'er-tl. n. freedom. 

Libidinous, llb-td'ln-us, a*lj. lewd. 

Librarian, U-braTi-an. n. keeper of a library. 

Library, H'bm-rl, n. a room where books arc kept. 
Libratc, li'brfit. r. to balance. 

Llbration, U'br&'sliun. n. act of balancing. 

Libratory, H'bm-to-ri. adj. moving like a balance. 
Libretto, 16-bret'to. n. the book of words of an 
oi>era or other extended musical composition. 
Licence, ll'sens, n. permission. 

Licensee, H-sen-aG'. n. a llcem* holder. 

Licentiate, li-sen'shl-M. 11 . one who holds licence 
for a profession. 

Licentious, lLaen'shus, a>lj. unrestrained. im¬ 
moral. . . 

Lichen, li ken, n. a plant of the inofis order. 

Licit, ILs'it, <ulj. lawful; proper. . 

Lick, Ilk, r. to draw the tongue over the surface of. 
Llctor, llk'tor, n. a court ollleial of ancient Koine. 
Lid, n. a movable cover. . . 

Lio, 11. v. to utter falsehood; to remain prostrate. 
Lie!, Kf. adv. willingly; ghully. 

Liege, ltd. n. a vassal. 

Lien, li en or IG'en, n. a legal claim. 

Lieu, 10. ti. place; room; stead. 

Lieutenant, lef-ten'ant. n. an officer next l*?low a 
Life, Ilf, n. vitality; animate existence. {captain. 
Life-guards, lU-g&rdz. n. a cavalry regiment. 
Liieless, lif'les, adj. dead; Inert. 

Lilt, lift, r. to raise to a higher ptrdlion. 

Ligament, lig'a-ment. n. a cord. 

Ligation, U-uA'hhun. n. a<d or condition or binding. 
Ligature, lig'o-tfir. n. a bandage. , . . 

Light, lit, n. the agent which renders objects 
visible; knowledge; a point of view; a wln- 
Llghton, llt'en. r. to render lighter. 

Lighter, lrter. n. a river barge. {guidance at «ca. 
LlghUhouso, llt'howH. n. a houre with a light for 
Light-minded, llt'mlnd ed. a<U . volatile 
Lightning, llt nlng. n. an elect rlq fla.sh m the sky. 
Lights, Ills, n. the lungs. 

Lightsome. Ilt'sum. nb. light-hearted. 

Ligneous, llg'nO-us, tub. w<*jdy. 

Llgnlno. Ilg'nln. n. wo«giy fibre. 

Lignite, lig'nlt, ft. wood coal. .. toa or 

Lignum, lig num, n. wood apart from | 

bark. (to enjoy; to lx; pleas.^1 with. 

Like. Ilk. adj. equal. similar; n resemblance. <*. 
Llkollhood, Ilk'llhood. probability. 

Liken, li ken, r. to compare. 

Likeneas, llk'ncsw. n. a i*,*rtrult. 

Liking, li king, v«. pleasure; Inclination. 

Lilac, U'lak. n. a shrub. .. 

Liliaceous, llbl-& him*. adj. relating to HUce. 
Lilliputian, Ul-ll piVshan. adj. dwarILsh. 

Lilt, lilt, v. to sing cheerfully. f a 

Limb, llm. n. an arm. leg. or foot, branch of a 
tree; r. todlrfincmlicr. 

Limber, limber. adj. tlexible; n. a two-whc*U 
attachment to a guncarriage. 

Llmbemeaj, lira ber-ne**. n. flexibility. 

Limbo. llni'bO. n a restraint or I*rtot 

Limit, lim it, n. restriction; l*mn;K tuples. 

Limitation, Jlni-lt-&>kun. n. restriction. 

Limn, llm, r. to draw or paint. 

Limner, lim ner, n. a portrait pabder. ||ff 
Limp, limp, r. to walk lame; \ }}}}.£' t ' 

Limpet, lini'pct. n. a small bheii-lbb that 
Limpid, lim pid, adj. clear. l/ociai. 

Limpidity, llm-pld itd. n. clearness. 

Limy, ii'ipl. tub. vlacous. 

Linchpin. Unah'piii. n. u bolt for an axle. 

Linden, lin den, n. the lime tree. 
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Line. Hn. n. a mark drawn, stretched. °r scored 
from point to point; a cord; a longitudinal 
Lineage, lin'e-dj. race; family. ^ (extension. 
Lineal, lin e-al. adj. hereditary. 

Lineament, lin £-a-meut. n. feature; outline. 

Linear, linear, adj. straight; Inline; composed 
Linen. lin'eiu n. cloth made from flax, (of unes. 
Liner, li uer. n. a ship making passages by a cerbun 
Ling, n. heather. . l^uc ur rv>u * e - 

Linger, ling ger. r. to lag behind. 

Lingerer, ling gcr-CT. »*. a laggard. 

Lingual. ling nwal. a*J). pertaining to the tonne. 
Linguist, ling gw 1st, n. one skilled in languages 
Linguistic, ling-gwb t ik. adj. pertaining to lan- 
Lintment. Un'l-menL n. ointment. Iguage. 

Link. n. a connecting part; a torch; r. toconnjxt. 
Links, lingks. n. ground on whic h golf is Ma>ea. 
Linnean, lin-e'an. a*0. pertaining to the Linncan 
chussitlcatlon. 

Linnet. Un'et. n. a small singing bird 
Linoleum, lin-G le-uin. v. a kind of tloor cox t rln^. 
Linotype, liu'o-tip. «. a t>-pe-sctunc machine. 
Linseed. lin'sW. w. tlax-secM. m|Tfnr _ 

Linsey-woolsey, lin-zl-wool zl. n. a mixture c.r 
linen and wool. . . . 

Linstock, lin stok. n. a gunner s maun. 

Lint, lint. yi. scrape<l flax libre for wound dressing. 
Lintel lin tel, n. a head-piece of a d<K>r. 

Lion, H on. n. a well-known carnivorous animal, a 

nnunlnent i>erson or object. ... 

Lionise. H on lz. r. to Halt, r: to t f F T‘'*, a ‘?.5.VJ "'tba 
Lip. n. the fleshy covering of the fru.it teeth, tae 

outer edge of a vessel. , 

Liquation. Uk-w& shun. n. the act of rcnderliik 

Liquet action, llk-wt-fak «hun. n. act of mclUn*. 
Liquefy, lik wt n. t’. to melt. 

Liquescent, lik-wes cut. adj. uniting. 

Liqueur. Ilk-cr’. n. a corulal. 

» Fettle, orrttd .. 
Liquidation, llk-wld i shun. n. art 
Liquidator. Uk-wld & tor. n. one who wind, up 

LlqWi^^iquld; stronc <lrlnk; e„.rU.,. 

BST U sibilant hnpef 

a^p^X W «&olckKh: r. to'ae,.^! 

^!Kv^^^V , «ok.vec^at,cnt,., I , 

Ustener. lisncr. n. one who iHtcns. 

Listlessly, list les-ll. ud. carele.^ . 

Litany, lit an-l. »i. a f<»nn of public prayer. 

Literal. Ilt'er-al. a<U. real; exact. ... to 

ns coucc. 

lively; the science of tetter*. 

1111,, nth fi'U. flexlhle; uliuhlc. 

L thenew llth n«^. <"0- tUxiWllltv; tendenwsw. 
UlbSSpIte MfA-o-Krtf. «■ a «te*«w I'rtut; c. U> »r,U* 
..ii -tone and print therefrom. . 

Llthoirraphy, lUA-otf -raf l. n. urt of writing 

Lithology. H'h-rro-ji. n natural history of 
Lithotomy. Uf/i-ol'-o-uil. n. operation of cutting 
hpme from the bladder. 

LlUiotrtty. IMA-ot rl tl. n. the operation of cru-hing 
dtone In bladder. 

Litigant, III l-gnnt. n. one engaged In a w 
Litigate, lit l-g&t.r. Ui engage in contention at taw. 
Litigation, llt-l-g&'nhun. «• contention in 'aw. 
utlgtoua. llt-U'yuH. ad). Inclined u> legal conten- 

LUmus. llt'mu*. n. dye obtained from lichens. 
Litre. 16'tr, n. a French liquid mcu*ure. 
litter 111 r n a hand r:»rnagc for the dead or 
Injured’ tile young of an animal produced at 

UtUe, lirCo'O. email In hUc. quantity, or degree. 
Littoral, lit P>-ral. »i. pertaining to tlu? Hll0rv * 
Liturgical, lit-ur Jik nl. adj. relating te lltunrr. 
Liturgy. Ilt'ur-jl. n. llic ritual prescribed for public 
worship Iregulato one a conduct. 

Live. Ilv, r. to have life; P> dwell In a place; to 
Livelihood. Ilv 11-hood. n. Hubaiatencc; mcaiw of 
Liveliness. llv'll-ne». n. gaiety. Hiving. 

Livelong. Ilv'long. adj. tedious; long-lasting. 
Lively, llv'll. adj. animated; active. 

Liver, liv er, n. organ of the accretion. 
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Livery, Uv'er-J, n. uniform dress. 

Liveryman, liv'er-I-man. n. one who wears livery; 

& member of a city guild. 

Livestock, Uv'stok, n. farm animals. 

Livid, liv'id. adj . discoloured; n. a'lead colour. 
Living, living, n. support; a benefice. 

Livraison, 11-vrft-zong', n. a number of a book 
published In serial form. 

Lixiviation, lik-siv-I-ft'shun. the process of washing 
substances In fluid for dissolving purposes. 
Lizard, llz'erd, n. a saurian reptile. 

Llama, lft-ma, n. S. American ruminant, load- 
earning. 

Llano, i&'no, n. a prairie. 

Lloyd's, loidz. n. the London shipowners* exchange 
and marine Insurance headquarters. 

Loach, loch. n. a small river-fish. 

Load, 16d. n. a burden; v. to make heavy. 
Loadstar, lOd'st&r, n. the polestar. 

IiOadstone, 16d'st6m. n. magnetic ore. 

Loaf, 16f, n. a shaped mass of bread or sugar; r. to 
Loafer, 10'fer, n. an idler. (lounge Idly. 

Loam, I6m, n. soil; marl. 

Loan, 16n. n. money or object lent; r. the lending 
Loath, 16M, adj. unwilling. [thereof. 

Loathe, 16th, v. to detest. 

Loathsomeness, lGth'sum-ness. n. the quality of 
being loathsome. 

Lobato, 10' Wit, adj. composed of lobes. 

Lobby, IOb'1. n. an anteroom. 

Lobe, 10b. n. a division of tbe brain, lungs, etc. 
Lobelia, 10-bO'll-a. n. a flowering plant. 

Lobster, lob'ster, n. a shell-fish. 

Local, 10'kl, adj. pertaining to a place; restricted. 
Localise, 16'kal-Iz, r. to render local. 

Locality, 16-kal'I-tI. n. place; district; positiou. 
Locate, 10-kit', v. to place; to mark the location of. 
Location, lo-ki'shun. n. a site. 

Loch, lock, n. a lake. 

Lock, lok. n. an appliance for fastening doors, 
cabinets, etc.; the inclosur^ of a canal; r. to 
secure; to confine; to unite. 

Lockage, lok'&J, n. the locks of a caunl. 

Locker, lok'er, n. a chest or cuplx>ard. 

Locket, lok'et, n. a little case; a pendant. 
Lockram, lok'ram. n. a coarse cloth made at 
Locrenan. (locks. 

Locksmith, lok'smith. n. a maker and mender of 
Locomotion, lo-ko-mo'shun. ti. movement. 
Locomotive, lo-ko-mo'tlv, n. a railway engine. 
Locorcstive, lo-ko-rest'iv. adj . remaining station- 
v riry -. . (point. 

Locus, lo kus. n. place; curve described by a 
Locust, lo'kust, n. a destructive winged insect; a 
thorny tree. 

Locution. lo-kQ'shun. n. the art of speaking. 

Lode, lod, n. a metallic vein; a channel. 

Lodge, loj. n. a cottage at the entrance to a park; 

a friendly society or its place of meeting. 
Lodger, lGJ'er, n. one who lives In the house of 
another. [lery; au upper room. 

Lott, r>. the space close under the roof; a gal- 
Logarithm, log'A-rif/un. n. mathematical term. 
Log-book, log'book, n. journal of a ship’s course. 
Loggerhead, log'er-hed, n. a dunce. 

Logic, loj'ik, n. the art of reasoning. 

Logical, loj'ik-al, adj. reasonable. 

Logician, lojlsh'an, n. one versed in logic. 
Log-line, log'Un. n. line for measuring a ship’s 
way. (symbol, or type. 

Logogram, I6'g6-gram, n. an abbreviated word. 
Logomachy, log-oin'd-kii. n. wordy dispute. 
Logwood, log'wood, n. dark red wood used in 
Loin, loin. n. the part a!>ove the hip. (dyeing. 
Loiter, loi ter, r. to delay. 

Loll, lol, v. to lean lazily. 

Lollard, lol'enl. n. a follower of Wvclif. 

Lombard, loin'berd. n. an inhabitant of Lombardy; | 
an old-time banker. 

Lone, lOn. adj. solitary; alone. 

Long. adj, drawn out; lengthy; protracted. 
Longevity, lon-Jev'it-I. n. long life. 

Longing, long'ing, n. craving; desire. 

Longitude, lon'jit-fid, n. length; distance from east 
Loo, n. a card game. (to west. 

Look, n. to observe; to take sight of. 

Look-out, look'owt, n. a watching for. 

Loom, n. a weaving machine; c. to appear In sight. 
Loon. n. a water-fowl; a mean fellow. 

Loop, n. a noose; a bend; a thong. 

Loophole, loop'hOl, n. hole in a wall; way of 
cscaj>c. 

Loose, loos, adj. unfastened; not dense; lax. 


Loosen, loos'n, v. to unfasten; to relax. 

Loot, n. plunder: v. to plunder. 

Lop, v. to hang down; to cut away. 

Lopsided, lop-sid'ed, adj . unequal; heavier or 
more inclined in one direction. 

Loquacity, lo-kwas'it-I. n. talkativeness. 

Lord, lawrd. n. a peer; a person of rank and 
authority. 

Lordliness, lawrdll-ness, n. dignity. 

Lordling, lawrd'ling. n. a little lord; a presumer. 
Lordship, lawrd'ship, n. dominion; the condition 
of being a lord. 

Lore, 16r. n. learning; doctrine. 

Lorette, lo-ret'. v. an elegant loose woman. 
Lorgnette, 16r-nyet\ n. an oi>era-glass. 

Lorry, lor'!, n, a four-wheeled waggon. 

I/>se, looz, v. to misplace; to waste; to suffer 
damage or defeat. 

Lot, lot, n. a quantity; a portion. 

Lothario, lo-fAA'ri-o. n. a male flirt. 

Lotion, IC'shun, n. a medicinal wash. 

Lottery, Iot'er-1. n. chance; prize-giving by lot. 
Lotus, 16'tus. n. the Egyptian water-lily. 

Lough, lok, n. a lake (Irish spelling). 

Lounge, lownj. v. to loiter. 

Lounge-lizard, lownj-llz'ard. n. a loafer. 

Lout, lowt, n. a stupid fellow. 

Lovable, luv'able, adj. deserving of love. 

Ix>ve, luv, n. affection; regard; esteem. 
Love-feast, luv'ffet. n. a religious festivaL 
Lover, luv'er, n. one who loves; a sweetheart 
Love-sick, luv'sik. adj. overcome with amorous 
Low, 16, adj. of little elevation. (feeling. 

Low-bred, 16'bred. adj. of low birth; vulgar. 
Lower, 16'er, v. to humble. 

Lower, low'er. r. to threaten: to appear dark. 
Lowering, low'ering, adj. cloudy. 

Lowing, 16'lng. adj. bellowing; n. cry of cattle. 
Lowliness, 16'II-nes, n. humility. 

Lowness, 16'ness. n. dejection. _ 

Low-water, 16'waw-ter. n. the lowest point of cob- 
Loxia, lok'si-a, n. wry-neck. (tide. 

Loyal, loi'al. adj. faithful. 

Loyalty, loi'al-ti. n. fidelity In allegiance. 

Lozenge, loz'enj. n. a rhomb; a small sweetmeat. 
Lubber, lub'er. n. a clown; a clumsy fellow. 
Lubricant, loo'-brik-ant. n. a smoothing material. 
Lubricate, loo'brik-ftt, r. to make smooth. 

Luce, loos, n. a fresh-water fish. 

Lucent, Ioo'sent, ail}. resplendent. 

LucemaL loo-ser'nal. adj. relating to a lamp. 
Lucerne, loo-sem'. n. a fodder plant. 

Lucid, loo'sid. adj. clear; transparent 
Lucidity, loo-aid'lt-I, n. light. 

Luck, luck. n. fortune: fate; chance. 

Luckless, 1 unless, adj. unfortunate. 

Lucky, luk'I, adj. fortunate. 

Lucrative, loo'kra-tiv, adj. gainful; profitable. 
Lucubrate, loo'ka-brdt. c. to write or study at 
night. . 

Lucubration, loo-ku-brd'sbun, n. product of study. 
Ludicrous, loo'df-krus. adj. laughable. 

Lues, 16'ez, a plague. 

Luff, luf, r. turn ship to windward. 

Lug, c. to drag. 

Luggage, lug'll, n. personal travelling baggage. 
Lugger, lug ger, n. a small sailing ship. 

Lugubrious, loo-giVbrl-us, n. dolefuL 
Lukewarm, look-wawrm. adj. tepid. 

Lull, lul, n. an interval of calm or silence. 

Lullaby, lul'A-bl. n. a song to quieten children. 
Lumbago, lum-b&'go. n. rheumatism In the loins. 
Lum'bar, adj. pertaining to the loins. 

Lumber, lum'ber, n. timber; anything cumber¬ 
some. 

Luminary, loo'mln-ar-I. n. a body giving light. 
Luminous, loo'min-us, adj. shining. . 

Lump, n. a mass of unshapen form and uncertain 
Lumper, lump-er, n. a ship labourer. lulxc. 

Lumpish, lump-ish. a*U. bulky; heavy. 

Lumpy, lump-1, adj. full of lumps. 

Lunacy, loo'na-sl. n. insanity. 

Lunar, loo'ner. a<lj. of the moon. 

Lunary, loo'ner-1. adj. pertaining to the moan. 
Lunate, loo'nAt, ndj. half-moon shape. 

Lunatic, loo'na-tik. n. a madman; one insane. 
Lunation, loo-n&'shun. n. the Interval between two 
lunar revolutions. . 

Lunch, lunsb, n. a light repast between breakfast 
and dinner; v. to take same. 

Lune, loon, n. anything of half-moon form. « 
Lunette, loo-net', n. a small moon; a detacnea 
Lung, n. a breathing organ. (bastion. 
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Lunge, lunj. r. a sudden push. 

Lupine, loo'pln. adj. wolf-like; n. a plant. 

Lupulus, loo'pQ-lus, n. the hop plant. 

Lupus, loo'pua, n. a corroding skin disease. 

Lurch, v. to shift; n. a sudden roll of a ship. 
Lurcher, lurch'er. n. a lurker; a kind of sporting 
Lure, loor, t». to snare. (dog. 

Lurid, loo'rid, adj. gloomy; ghastly. 

Lurfei e. to skulk; to lie in wait. 

Luscious, lush'us, adj. delicious; cloying!y rich. 
Lush, adj . fresh; succulent. 

Lusory, loo'so-ri. adj. playful. 

Lust, n. carnal desire; v. to crave immoderately. 
Lustful, lust'ful, adj. sensual. (purirtcation. 

Lustral, lus'tral, a*ij. used In the ceremony of 
Lustration, lus-trA'shun. n. purirtcation by >acri- 
Wwe, lus'tr. n. brightness; splendour. (lice. 
Lustrous, lufl'trQs, adj. shining; luminous. 
Lustrum, lua'trum, n. a period of five years. 

Lusty, lus'tl, adj. robust; vigorous. 

Lutarious, loo-til'rl- up. adj. mud-like. 

Lute, loot. n. a stringed instrument. 

Lute-string, loot-string, n. string of a lute. 
Lutheran. loo'fAer-an, adj. relating to the doctrines 
of Luther. 

Luxate, luks'&t, v. to put out of Joint. 

Luxuriant, lug-zQTI-ant, a*U. aliundant. fexcess. 
Luxuriate, lug-zQ'ri-ftt. r. to Indulge; to grow to 
Luxurious, luk-zu'rl-us, adj. pleasurable; given to 
luxury. (costly things 

Luxury, lukfl'Q-ri, n. a delicacy; Indulgence lu 
Lycanthropy, ll-kan'fhro-pl. n. Insanity with lupine 
Imaginings. (where it meets. 

i' y 5? uin ’ H-se'um, n. a literary society; or the place 
Lydian, lid'i-An. adj. soft ami slow music; effemin¬ 
ate. 

H, n. a solution from a«hes or alkaline salt, 
mg, lf-lng. n. falsifying; ailj. recumbent. 
Lying-to, ll'ing-too. r. checking in sailing; sailing 
? front the waves. 

Hinf, n. a fluid contained in animal Iwlics. 
i'J^PLatic, llm-fat'lk. adj. relating to lymph. 
Jdmch, lhiab, r. to punish without legal trial. 
iJZ?’ If* n * a Shared musical instrument. 
t JZri , n - a poem to be sung. 

Lynat, lir'lst, one who plays the lyre. 


Mab, n. fairy queen. 

^^y daml ie, niakod'am-Iz. r. to line a road with 
broken stones. 

rna ^' a r-Iz. r. to l>les3. 

"Jaoe. inAs, n. spice; a stair of authority. 
m mas'er-ftt, v. to steep; to attenuate, 

“m^hlavelllan, makd-ft-vCI'yan. adj. cunning in 
Politics. 

hi nation, nmkln-a shun. a. an nrtful plot, 
"wnlnft, ina-shcri'. n. a mechanical contrivance 
f^^dneing action and force. (of imu him-*. 
{JjAChlnlst, ina-shOn'ist. n. a constructor or worker 
"jacrobiote, nuL-krobi-fit. n. one of long life, 
"jacrocosm, mnk'ro-kozm. ti. the universe. 

?}acula. mak n-Ia. »i. a surface spot. 
m rAA iU V- Liwne; furiom. 

^flden, mad'n. v. to enrage. 

jjauclra, mn-dC'rn. n. a wine produced in Madeira, 
"jaaonna, ma-don'A. ?*. the Virgin. 

“mrtropore, mad re por. it. coral. 

madrigal, mad ri gal, n . a part song; short poem. 

■jaeUtrom, mhlstrom, ri. a whlrli>ool. 

"L^azlne, rnaga-zCn'. n. a periodical; military 

M a r^bon 9 *. 

rj^daion, inag'da-lcn. n. a repentant woman. 

mag'ot. n. a worm; a grub. 

5^;* m&'JI. n. ancient Pcrvlnn priests; wl*o men. 
M?2« an * mf * Jl'Kn. adj. relating to the Magi. 
"“Wp, ina-gtlp', n. painter's mixture of linseed oil 

Arid mastic vanish. 

WHO, rnaj'lk. n. enchantment; sorcery. 

5**;^ maj'lk-al. adj. produced by magic. 
■Jwclan. ma-Jbdj'an. n. an enchanter. 

S^dxterlal, maJ-U-tfr'rl-aJ, adj. masterful. 
“agUtracy, majU-tra-sl. n. the body of magl- 
Htraten. 

maj'la-trflt. n. a public civil officer. 
nuxmn imity, mmoim-iiliii it-l. n. hJgk-mInded- 

“Amilte. mag'nftt. n. a man of rank or influence. 

mag'iiC-'shl a, n. a light white powder, 
gagaet, niii4^ ne t, n. loa^lstone. 

"jagnetum. inag-net-lzm. n. power of attraction, 
"^netlze, mac'net-Iz, v. to lnlluencc; to uttroct. 


Magnificence, magn-lf Is-oils. n. pomp; grandeur. 
Magniloquence, mag-nil o-kwens. n. high-sounding 
phrases. (bearing large flowers. 

Magnolia, mag-n6il*&. n. a North American tree 
Magpie, mag'pi. n. a bird of the crow species. 
Mahabharata, ma-hi-ba'ra-ta. n. the title of an 
Indian epic. 

Mahogany, imVhog'an-l. n. a fine hanl-worxl. 
Malm. m&m. c. to injure; to make lame. 
Mainkind, mdn land. n. the land as distinct from 
sea. 

Maintain, inen-tAn'. r. to support; to uphold. 
Maintenance, men ten-ans. u. sustenance. 

Majesty, miij'es-tl. n. dignity; royal state. 

Major, ma jer, adj. greater; elder; n. a military 
orticer. 

Major-domo, mA'jcr-d6 nio, n. a general steward. 
Majority. ma-jor'it-I. n. the larger numkr; full 
age; a major's rank. 

Malachite. mal ak-It. n. a green mineral. 
Maladministration, inal-ad-mln-U tra shun. n. bad 
government. 

Malady, mal'A-df. n. sickness; ailment. 

Malaise, ma-IAz'. n. uneasiness. 

MalaperL mal'a-jK-rt. adj. forward; l>old. 
Malaproplsm. mal a prop-izm. n. misapplication or 
Malar, mA lar. adj. relating to the check, [words. 
Malaria, ma-kl'rl-a. n. n febrile malady. 
Malcontent, markon-tent. n. a dis«'oi)tented per- 
Malediction. inabc-dikVhun. n. a curse. (son. 
Malefactor, mal-e fuk tor. n. a criminal. 
Malevolence, mal-ev'o lens. n. enmity. 
Mallcasance, mal*fez ans. u. had conduct. 
Malformation. mal-form-A shun. ?». deformity. 
Malice, mal ls, n. spite; Ill-will. 

Malicious, mal-lsh us. adj. wicket; spiteful. 
Malign, lua-lfn'. v. malicious; badly deposed. 
Malignant, ma-llg'n&nt. adj. spiteful. 

Malingerer, ma-llng ger er. n one who feigns sick- 
Malison, mal l zun. a. a curse. (ness. 

Malleable, mal e-ahl. adj. ductile. 

Malmsey, infunzl. »i. a wine. 

Malpractice, mal-prak tl*. u. evil pr:u t.ce. 

Maltster, mawlt'ster. n. one who makes malt. 
Maltreatmont, mal-tret ment. n. Improper treat¬ 
ment. 

Malversation. mal-ver-sA shun. v. evil practices. 
Manuner. main'-mer. v. to licMtatc. 

Mammillary, main U-er-l, adj. pertaining t*> the 

Mammon, inam'on. n. the god of wealth; riches. 
Mammoth, niain'uf^. 11. a large extinct animal of 
the elephant kind; adj. gigantic. 

Manacles, man'a-klz. n. handcuffs. 

Managcablo, man'AJ-ald. ad/, governable. 
Manciple, man'-sc-pl. n. a steward. 

Mandamus. man-dVmu*. n. writ of command from 
a higher court to a lower. 

Mandarin, man da rin, u. :\ « hlnese official. 
Mandatary, man da-ta-rl, n. one to whom a man¬ 
date h* addressed. 

Mandate, man'-date. ti. an order, u charge; a com- 

Mandibular, man-dlb A lar. adj. pertaining to the 

Manducation, mail-d0-kA'shun. n. the act chew¬ 
ing. 

Manage, man-ftzh'. n. the art of horse-training. 
Mancquln. uian'-e-kln, n. an artist's neslel. 

Manes, infln'Cz. n. tutelary nplriu of the departed. 
Manguuese, mang gan-Cz. n. a hard brittle metal. 
Mangel-wurzel, inang'gel v.erz I. n. plant grown lor 
Manger, inAn'Jcr. n. a feed box. (cattle food. 
Mangy, mfin'JI, adj. «cabby. 

Maniac, inA'nl-nk. n. a madman. 

Maniacal, ma-nl'nk al. adi. afft^ te«l with i Insanlt > . 
Monicate, man'l kAt, adj. covcrwl vvltli inattea 

Manifesto, man l-fcs to. n a public declaration. 
Manikin, man i kin, n. a dwarf. 

Manipulate, man - Ip'Q-hit. r. In work with the 
hands; to handle. 

Manliness, inan'll-uea. n. bravery; manly quail- 

.(speech, or mdiavlour. 

Mannerism, man'er l/iiL a. peculiarity of writing. 
Manoeuvre, man-oo'ver. n. an mlndt strategy. 
Manometer. inan-orn'c-Uir. n. an Instrument for 
measuring gases. +- 

Manor, man or, n. u feudal lordship. 

Manorial, man-6'ri-al. a,lj. pertaining to a manor. 
Manslaughter, man'slaw* ter. n. wilful slaying. 
Mantel, man tel. »». a shelf over a fireplace. 

Man ual, uxan Q-al. adj. pertaining to the hand. 
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Manufactory, man-Q-fak'to-rf. n. a factory. 
Manufacture, man-Q-fak'tQr, v. to make from raw 
materials; n. the thing manufactured. 
Manumission, man-Q-mlsh'un, n. the act of setting 
free. 

Manuscript, man'fl-skript, n. written matter. 

Manx, mangks, adj. pertaining to the Isle of Man. 
Maranatha, mar-an-A't/ia. n. "The Lord comcth." 
Anathema Maranatha. Le. Let him be accursed 
at the coming of the Lord. 

Maraschino, mar-as-kC'no, n. a liqueur distilled 
from cherries. 

Marasmus, mar-as'mus, n. a flesh wasting. 

Maraud, ma-rawd', n. to wander in quest of 
plunder. 

Marcescent, mar-ses'ent, adj. withering. 

Marches, mArch'ez. n. borders of a country. 
Marchioness, mArsh-o-nea', ti. a wife or widow of a 
Marquis. 

Marcid, mAr'sid, adj. withered. [butter. 

Margarine, mAr-gnr-£n\ n. a fatty imitation of 
Marginal, m&r'Jin-al. adj. in the margin. 

Marigold, mar'i-gold. n. a yellow-flowering plant. 
Marine, ma-rin'. n. a soldier seniug on a ship; the 
navy; adj. relating to the sea. 

Mariolatry, mAr-I-olA-trl. n. worship of the Virgin. 
Marital, mar'it-al. adj. relating to a marriage. 
Maritime, marT-tlm, adj. pertaining to the sea. 
Mark, mArk. n. a sign; an impression; a badge; v. 

to make a mark; to note. 

Marl, in&rl. n. rich earth or clay. 

Marlacoous, mArl-A'shus, adj. marl-like. 

Marline, niAr'lin, n. a small protective rope. 
Marmalade, mAr'ma-lAd, n. preserve made from 
oranges. 

Marmorean. m&r-mO're-an, adj. like, or pertaining 
to marble. 

Maroon, ma-roon\ n. claret colour: a fugitive 
negro slave; v. to put ashore on an uninhabited 
island. 

Marque, mflrk. n. licence to make reprisals. 
Marquee, inAr'kG', n. a large field tent. 

Marquetry, mAr'kc-trl. n. inlaid shell-work. 
Marquis, m&rk'wis, n. a title of nobility ranking 
next below a duke. 

Marriageable, iiiar'U-ubl. adj. in condition to 
marry. I in bones. 

Morrow, marY>. n. essence; soft matter contained 
Mars, milrz, n. a planet; tho god of wur. 
Marsellaise, inAr'sAl-yAs. n. French revolutionary 
hyinn. [ceremonies. 

Marshal, mftr'shal, n. an officer for regulating 
Marsupial, mAr-sQ'pl-ul, adj. having pouch for 
carrying young. 

Mnrtello, m&r-teno, n. a small round fort. 

Martial, mar shal, adj. military; buhl. 

Martin, inAr'tln, n. a small bird of the swallow 
kind. 

Martinet, mftr'-tln-et. ti. a severe dl^lplinarlan. 
Martingale, ni&r’tin-gAl, ti. a horse strap. 
Martinmas, mar tin-mas. n. fea^t of St. Martin, ( 
Nov. 11. 

Martyr, rmlr tcr. v. one who suffers for a principle. [ 
Martyrdom, inAr'ter*dom. ti. the suffering of a 
martyr. | 

Martyrology, mfir-ter-oro-JI, n. history of martyrs. 
Marvellous, mar vel-ue, adj. ostouLdilug; wonder¬ 
ful. [masonry. 

Masonic, mfi-fion'ik, adj. pertaining to frec- 
Masonry, mft'son-rf, n. stonework. 

Masora, ma-sG'ra. n. a collectiou of Jewish com¬ 
ments on the Old Testament. 

Masquerade, mask er-Ad. n. a masked revelry; f. 
to assemble in mnsks. 

Massacre, mas A-ker, ,n. carnage; butchery; 
murder. 

Mastorkey, mfi'ster-ke, w. a key that opens a series 
of different locks. iskill. 

Masterly, mAs tcr-ll.u<iJ. master-like: with supreme 
Masterpiece, mAs'ter-i>Cs. n. a great work; n chief 
effort. [victory. 

Mastery, mAs'ter-I, n command over; dominion; 
Mastic, mas'tik, n. a kind of resin; a cement made 
therefrom. _ _ 

Mastiff, mas'tiff. n. a large kind of watch-dog. 
Mastodon, mas'tA-don. n. a large extinct animal. 
Mastoid, mastoid, adj. like a nipple. 

Mntadore, mat'A-dur. n. a bull-lighter. 

Material, mat-d'rl-al. adj. essential; composed of 
matter. 

Materialist. mat-3'rl-aMst, n. one who disbelieves 
in spiritual power. 

Materiality, mat-C-rl-aTit-i. n. material existence. 


Maternal, m&'ter'nal, adj. motherly. 

Maternity, ma-ter'nitri, n. condition of being a 
mother. 

Mathematics, mafA-C-mat'iks. n. the science of 
numbers. 

Matinee, mat-in-A', n. morning performance. 
Matins, mat'ios, n. morning worship. 

Matrass, mat'raa, n. a vessel used for chemical*. 
Matricide, mnt'ri-sld, n. mother murder; the 
murderer of a mother [to college membership. 
Matriculate, ma-trik'u-l&t, v. to enrol; to admit 
Matrimony, mat'ri-mun-J. n. marriage. 

Matrix, mA'triks, n. a mould. 

Matron, m&'trou. n. a married woman. 

Mattock, xnat'ok. n. a pick axe. 

Mattress, mat 'res, n. a bed made of stuffed 
Maturity, mat-Q'ri-ti. n. ripeness. (material. 

Matutinal, ma-UVtin-al. adj. relating to morning. 
Maudlin, mawd'lin. adj. drunk; silly. 

Maul-stick, mawl'stik, n. a hand rest used by 
painters. > 

Mausoleum. maw-so-lC*'um. n. a stately tomb. 
Mavis, zn&'via, n. the thrush. 

Maw, maw, ti. the stomach. 

Mawkish, mawk ish, adj. nauseous; sickening; 
silly. 

Maxillary, maks-irar-I, adj. relating to the jaw. 
Maxim, maks'im. n. a proverb. 

Mnrimnm, maka'i-mum. fi. the greatest number or 
quantity. 

Mayoralty, raft'or-al-tl. n. office of mayor. 
Mazarine, maz-er-Cn', u. a rich blue colour. 

Maze, mAz. «. a labyrinth; r. to bewilder. 

Mead, znGd. n. a drink made from honev; a 
Meagre, mS'gr. adj. scanty; poor. [meadow. 
Mealy-mouthed, ine'li-inowth'd. adj. soft-tongoed. 
Meander, mC-an'der, v. to wind in and out; n. a 
winding course. 

Meaningly, meen'-ing-le. adr . significantly. 
Measles, inez'lz', n. a skin eruption. 

Measurement, mezh'ur-ment, n. dimensions: the 
act of measuring. (ing to machines. 

Mechanic, me-kan'ik. n. an artisan; adj pertain- 
Mechanical, mc-knn'ik-al. a>ij. machine-like. 
Mechanics, me-kan'iks, n. science of the action of 
force. % [machine. 

Mechanism, mek'an-izm. n. the structure of a 
Mechanist, mek'an-ist, n. one who construct* or 
tends machines. 

Medal, ined 1. n. coin or token, with device. 
Modallion, me-dal'ycm. n. a large medal. 

Medallist, ined al-ist, n. one who has gamed a 
medal. . 

Meddler, rncd'Icr. v. one who interferes; a busy- 
Medial, mS'dl-al, cuij. average; middle. 

Mediate, m6’di-At. t*. to intercede. 

Mediation. me-dl-A'shun. n. the act of mediating. 
Mediatorial, me-di-at-o'ri-al. aij. pertaining to a 
mediator. 

Medical, medTk-al. adj. pertaining to medicine. 
Medicament, med ik-A-meut, «. a medicinal sub¬ 
stance. • 1?°?^ 

Medicinal, med-ls'in-al. a'U. possessing healing 
Medicine, med i-sin. n. substances used for curative 
punH.«ses. . 

Medieval, mt-dl-e'val, adj. relating to the Middle 
Ages. 

Mediocre, mc-di-6'kr, atlj. ordinary; mwlerate. 
Meditative, med-i-td'tiv. adj. thoughtful; contem¬ 
plative. 

Medium, me'dl-um, n. middle: ameaus. 

Medley, ined'll. n. a jumble; a nuscellany. 
Medullary. me-dul Ar-1. adj . composed of or liKe 
Meed, m$d. n. reward. I marrow. 

Meetly, mtt'li, adv. duly: suitably. 

Megrim, me'grim. n. pain in half of the neaa. 
Melancholy, mel-an-kol-i, n. gloom; dejection. 
Mel6e, rnA-lA'. n. a ilisordenMl contllct. 

Meliorate, intTyor-At. r. to improve. 

Melliferous, mel-lf'er-us, ailj. honey-like. 
Mellifluous, mel-lf'loo-us, adj. smooth; softly flow¬ 
ing. 

Mellow, mel'6. adj. soft; ripe: mature. 

Melodious, mel'G-dlus. adj. sweet sounding. 
Melodrama, mel'd-drAm-A. rt. sensational play. 
Melody, mei'o-dl. n. sweet sound; an air; a tui«. 
Membrane, mem-brAn. n. the tissue lining or 
covering bodily parts. 

Memento, me-men'to, n. a souvenir; a token. 
Memoir, mem'war. n. a short biography. . 

Memorable, mein'or-abl, a<ij. famous; worthy oi 
remembrance. ‘PK • 

Me m or and um, mem-6-ran'duin. n. a recoru, a 
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Memorial* mem-6'ri-al, n. a monument: something 
which keeps a tiling or person hi remembrance. 
Memorialise, me-ino'rl-al-iz. t*. to present a 
memorial to. 

Memorise, mem'O-rlz. t>. to learn by heart. 

Menace, men'as, v. to threaten; n. a threat. 
Menagerie, men-aj'er-l, n. a collection of wild 
animals. 

Mendacity, inen-das'lt- 1 . n. falsehood; lying. 
Mendicant, men'-de-kant. adj. reduced to l>cggary. 
Menial, mS'nl-al. <n(j. servile; n. an inferior scr- 
Meniscus, mG-nis'kus. n. new moon. [vant. 

Menstrual, mens'tru-al. adj. montuly. 

Menstruum, men'strii-um. n. a solvent. 
Mensuration, men-sur-i'shun. n. tlie science of 
Mentor, men'tor, n. an adviser (measurin'-'. 

Mephistophelean, mef-b-to-fele-an. odj. scoirtm:; 

cynical. (exhalations. 

Mephitic, mef-it'ik. adj. pertaining to poisonous 
Mercenary, iner'sen-ard. adj. greedy; n. a hireling. 
Mercery, mer'ser-i, n. a mercer's stock. 
Merchandise, mcr'chun-diz, n. merchantable 
goods. (sbtlng of quicksilver. 

Mercurial, rner-kh'rl-al. adj. ac tive; spirited; con- 
Mercury, iner kur-1, n. quicksilver. 

Meretricious, mer-l-trbh'us, adj. evil; phowy; 
Meridian, iner-id'l-an. n. noon. (alluring. 

Meritorious, inerd-t&'rl-u*. adj. having merit. 
Merle, nieri, n. a blackbird. 

Merlin, mer lin, n. a sort of hawk. 

Merriment, mer'i-ment, n. jollity; gaiety; laugh¬ 
ter. 

Mesentery, mes'cn-ter-l, n. an intestinal membrane. 
Mesh, mesh, n. opening bet ween the threads of a 
net; v. to ensnare. 

Mesmerism, mes incr-izra. n. the act of nuxnncrls- 
lug. 

Mesne, mCn. adj. lntennediate. 

Messenger, uiea'cu-jcr, n. a conveyer of messages. 
Messuage, niea'wiij, >i. a dwelling and land-*. 

Metal, met'l. n. a fusible mineral sulxstance. 
Metallurgy, met-al-ur jl, n. the science of refining 
metal*. Itlon. 

Metamorphosis, mct-fL-moi-do-sb. n. a tronsforina- 
Metaphorical. met-a-for ik-al. a>lj. llguratlve. 
Metaphysical, met-a-llz Ik-al. adj . pertaining to 
metaphynics. 

Metaphysics, met-a-fi/ik*. n. science of the mind. 
Mete, mC*t, v. to measure; n. boundary. 
Metempsychosis, mc-teiu-Hl-kohb. it. the passing or 
a kouI from one 1**1 y to another. 

Meteor, niGte-or. n. a shooting wtar. 

Meteorolite, inG-tG-or'o-llt. n. a meteoric stone. 
Meteorology. mG-t£-or-ol o-Jl, n. the ecieuce of the 
atmosphere. 

Meter, ml'ter. n. a measuring apparatus. 
Metheglln, meM-cg'liri, n. a liquor made from 
honey. linetuo 1 . 

Methodical, meM-od'lk-al. adj. according to 
Methodism, mcf/iodlzm, n. tlie dextrine of t.ie 
Methodist*. 

Metre, intt'r. n. verse ; poetic measure. 

Metrical, mct'rlk-uJ, a/Ij. pertaining to verso. 
Metropolitan, nict-ro*i>orit-aii, adj. iclatmg to a 
dhief city; an nrchbbliop. 

Mettle, met'l. n. spirit; courare. 

Mettlesome, met l-num. wtj. spirited. 

Mew, mQ, n. a cat's cry; unca-fowl; f. tocoop ui>. 
Mews,, rnftz, n. a row of stable*. 

Mezzotint, met zo tint. a. a style of engraving on 
copper. 

Miasma, inC-az'mft. n. noxious exhalations. 
Michaelmas, mlk'l-mus, n. feast of bt. ^lieiiaei. 

29th »Scpt4 nilx-r. . . 

Microcosm, ml kro-kozrn. n. a little world. 
Microscope, iiil'kro-HkGp. «. a magnifying ln>tn»- 
Miirlfl, mid rlf, n. the diaphragm. (meal. 

Midshipman, inld'shlp-miiu, n. a naval <auct. 
Midwifery. mid wli-rl. n. chllblrth a^lstunce. 

Mien. min. n. look; aspect. Ixaring; expression. 
Mignonette, rniii yun ct , a. a fragrant plant. 
Migratory, ml gra-to-ri. adj. a-^uKtomed to 
Milch, milch, adj. yielding milk. (mUrale. 

Mildew. mil dQ, n. fungus on leave*, cloth. tic. 
Mileage, mil'll, n. fees for miles covered. 

Milesian. mldtaTyan, adj. pertaining to Ireland or 
the Irbli, 

Militant, mint-ant. adj. warlike; fighting. 

Militate, ml!dt-&t'. v. to contend or opi***:. 
Militia, mll-bb'a, r». a subsidiary miliUiry body. 
Milky-way, rnllk't-w&. »•. the gul*x>. 

MlU-oog. mllkog. n. the tooth of a wIimJ. 
Millenary, mll-eu'ar-1, n. comprising a thousand. 


Millennial, mil-en'yal.ad;. pertaining to the Millen¬ 
nium. (years of Christ's reign on earth 

Millennium, mil-en yum. n. the promised 1.000 
MiJlet, rnil et. n. an edible grain. 

Milliard, mili-ard. n. a thou>atid millions. 

Milliner, mll'ln-er, n. a maker of or dealer in ladies' 
head-gear. 

Million, mil yun. n. ten hundred thousand. 
Millionaire, inii-yun-ar , a. a man worth a million 
or more. 

Milsey, mil'-sa. n. a milk strainer. 

Milt, milt. »i. the spleen; roe of tbhes. 

Mimetic, miui-et ik. adj. imitative. 

Mimic, mini ic, n. one who imitates; r. to imitate. 
Mimicry’, mini ik-rl. n. imitation. 

Minaret, min'ar-et. n. the turret of a mus iuc. 
rdincingly, min'singdl. adj. alTtx u-*ily. 

Miner, mi ner, n. one who works in u mine. 
Mineral, min er al, n. an Inorganic siilistanee found 
in the earth; any substance comprising metal. 
Mineralogy, min-er-al o-jl. u. science of minerals. 
Miniature, min i-il-tur. n. a small i»aiuting; adj. 
on a small scale. 

Minim, minim, n. half a seml-brcve; a dwarf; a 
tlrop. 

Minimum, min'im-um. n. the least quantity. 
Minion, min y un. w. a kind of type; a menu 
favourite. (hers of a (joveramenl. 

rdinlstry. min'b-trl. n. oillce of minister; tlie mein- 
Minor, ml nor. ad), le^s. smaller, n. one under age. 
Minority, mm-or ltd. n. a smaller number; suite 
of being under age. 

Minster, iniuster. u. a monastery church or 
cathedral. I musician. 

Minstrel, minstrel, n. a wandering stager, a 
Minstrelsy, min strel-sl. n. initi>lrel mu-tc. 

Mint. n. place where money boomed; an aromatic 
herb. looming. 

Mintage! mint'd], n. a thing colne<i; duty paid for 
Minus, mi nus, »i. less; sign of subtnictlon. 
Minute-book, min'dt-boos.n. !ss»k of notes ox pro- 
cc^llng*. I minute as dbtress signal. 

Minute-gun. mln'lt-gun, n. a gun lired every 
Minutire. liil-nu slil-e, »i. small details. 

Minx, mlugkH. n. a pert girl. 

Miracle, mir'a-kl. n. a supernatural occurrence. 
Miradore. mlr-'a-dore. n. a gallery commanding a 
wide view. 

Mirage, tul-nizh', n. the appearance of w aUr on a 
flat ex panic. 

Miry, ml ri. <lU. coverc^l with mire. 

Misadventure, mb-ad-veufur. n. iiii'iortune. 
Misanthropy, uus-an fAru-iil. n. hatred of h iman* 

kind. . ^ 

Misapprehension, mb-ap-rc-hen shun. n. mi'cou- 
MJsbehaviour. mb l>e-h.iv yer. n. bad conduct. 
Mlsbehel, mb-be-b’f . n. wrmig belief. konhi/. 
Miscalculation, mb-kal-kd-lA shun. >•. a wrong ro 
Miscall. mb-kawl . » to call wrongly. .... 
Miscarriage, mls-kar ij. j». the act of bringing for h 
prematurely. . 

Miscexeuatiou, mU-sC-Jen-.i shun. n. mixture or 
races. .. Ivarioui. 

Miscellaneous, inb-scl - a nc • n*. a u. inuc *. 
Miscellany. inl*-cl an 1, n. a collection of wirica 
a>mi*witlon* or objects. 

Mischance, inir-chaixs'. 7i. bad luck; mbliap. 
Mlsckicl. mbchlf. n. harm; Injury. 

Misciole, mbsi-bl. adj. capable of being mlxe l. 
Misconception, mb-kon-sep shun. u. a wroict Idea. 
Misconduct, mb-kon dukt, n. bml Uhavlour. 
Miscreant, mb kre-ant. n. ti vile person. 

Mb'Jeed. mb ded'. n. a wrongful act. loffmc?. 
Misdemeanour, mb-dc-iiiG ner, n. an ludi* ta.<io 
Misdirect, mb-dl-rckt . r. to dlrcvt \vrongl>. 

Wise. ml/, n. expenditure; money gift to superior. 
Mrsemploymcnt, inb-cm-plol incut, u. UiLiaii'** 
fa4-t4»ry work. 

Miserable, miz cr-abl. adj. wretched. 

Miserere, inlz'er-e'rc, n. a hymn appealing for 
Divine pity. 

Miserly, ml zcrdl. adj. avarielou*. 

Misery, mi/ cr l. dl In •. l^ ,vc ' rl . v - 
Misleasance, mb-fc'-/ans. n. the doing of a lawful 
act hi a negligent manner. 

Misfortune, nm for tun. n. calamity; bod fortune. 
Misgiving, inb-glv ing, «. doubt; dbtrust. 
Misgovcrument, mb-guv ern-ment. u. wrongful 
government. 

Misguidance, mb-gld aim. n. leading astray. 
Mishap, mb-lmp'. n. an accident. 

Muhn n, ndflh fiA. fi. a cidicctlou of Jcwbh \CLW3. 
Mis ini arm, mb-in dorm , v. to ini or in wrongly. 
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Misinterpret, mls-in-ter'pret, r. to Interpret 
wrongly. 

Misjudge, rals-juj'. v. to Judge erroneously. 

Mislay, ml8-l&\ r. to lay in the wrong place; to 
loose. 

Mislead, mls-led\ r. to lead wrongly. 

Mis like, mis-Ilk', v. to dislike. 

Mismanagement, mis-man'dj-meat, tu bad man¬ 
agement. 

Misnomer, mis-no'mer, n. a wrong name. 
Mlsogamist, mis-og'am-ist, n. one who dislikes 
marriage. 

Misogynist, mis-og'in-ist. n. a woman hater. 
Misprint, mis-print', n. a printer’s error. 
Misprision, mis-prirh'n, n. a criminal oversight. 
Misquote, mls-kw6t\ v. to quote wrongfully. 
Misrepresentation, mis-rep-re-sent-i'flhun, n. an 
unfaithful picture or narration. 

Misrule, mis-rool'. n. unjust rule. 

Missal, mis'al, n. a Mass book. 

Misshape, mis-ah&p'. v. to shape wrongly. 

Missile, mis'll. n. a weapon thrown by the hand. 
Mission, mlsli'un. n. a duty a person or persons 
may be sent out to perform; persons sent. 
Missive, mis'iv. n. a written message. 
Misstatement, mls-stdt'ineot. n. a wrongful state¬ 
ment. 

Mist, mist, n. a watery vapour in the atmosphere. 
Mistake, mis-tak', n. error. 

Mistime, mis-tlm', r. to time wrongly. 

Mistress, mis'tree, n. female head of a house; a con¬ 
cubine. 

Mistrustful, mls-trust'ful. adj. Ruspicious. 
Misunderstanding, mls-uu-dcr-stand'lng, n. a mis¬ 
take; disagreement. 

Misusage, mirt-Qz'&J, n. ill-treatment. 

Misuse, mis-Os', n. wrongful use. imachlne-gun. 
Mitrailleuse, md-tr&'I-y&z. n. a breech-loading 
Mitre, ml'tr. n. head-covering worn by bishops. 
Mitten, init'n. n. a kind of glove. 

Mittimus, mlt'I-raus, n. a warrant of commitment. 
Mizzenmast, miz n-mast, n. mast that holds the 
mlzzun. 

Mnemonics, nfi-mon'lks, n. memory cultivation. 
Moat, mOt. n. water trench round a castle. 

Mobile, imVhU'. adj. capable of being moved. 
Mobilise, inob'IMz. t\ to prepare for war service. 
Mocassin, mok'd-sin. n. shoe worn by lted Indians. 
Mockery, mok'er-l, n. derision; ridicule. 

Modal, iniVdal. n. pertaining to form. 

Modality, mo-dal lt-i, n. mode in Its logical signi¬ 
ficance. I Imitated. 

Model, inod'l, n. an example; something to be 
Moderation, inod-ur-a'shun, n. temperance; 
avoidance of excess. 

Moderator, mod'er-d-ter. n. one who restrains; a 
church or university oillclal. 

Modernise, raod'ern-lz, r. to make modem. 
Modesty, inod'cst-1. n. virtue; chastity; hmnillty. 
Modicum, mod'l-kum. n. a small portion. 
Modification, mod-lMk-A'shun. n. change. 
Modilhon, mo-diryun, »i. nil ornamental bracket. 
Modish, nuYdish. u«|j. fashionable. 

Modlsto, ino-dfat', n. a dressmaker. 

Modulate, mod'iVlut. r. to vary sounds; to inflect. 
Modulator, mod-u-li'tor. n. one who modulates. 
Module, mod'tll. n. a small measure; a model. 
Modulus, mod'rt-lus, n. u constant multiplier. 
Mofussil, xno-fus II, n. Indian country districts. 
Mohair, incYhfir. n. the liair of the Angora goat; 

fabric made therefrom. 

Moiety, moi'et-I, n. half. 

Moil, v. to drudge; to smear with dirt. 

Molro antique, uiwar-nn-tek, n. watered silk. 
Moist, <i dj. damp; humid. 

Moisture, nmist'ur. n. humidity. 

Molar, ind'lar, n. a grinding b*oth; aij. grinding. 
Molasses, mo-las'ez. n. treacle. 

Mole, mol, »t. a small burrowing animal; a penna- 
nent mark on the skin. I of matter. 

Molecule, lnul'c-kfd, w. one of the smaller particles 
Moleskin, mol'skin. n. skin of a mole; a kind of 
cloth. 

Molest, rao-lcst'. r. to annor; to disturb. 
Molestation, mo-lest-& shun, n. the act of molest¬ 
ing. 

Molllent, mol'I-cnt. adj. assuaging; softening. 
Mollify, mol'lf l. c. to appease; to pacify. 

Molten, molt en, c uij. melted. 

Moment, moment. n. value; an instant of time. 
Momentary, m&'inent-ar-l, adj. of short duration. 
Momentous, m& inen tus. adj. Important. 
Momentum, inO-men'turn. n. Impetus; force. 
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Monachism, mon'ak-izm, ti. the monastic life. 
Monad, mon'ad. n. the ultimate atom. 
Monarchical, mon-ark'lk-al, adj. pertaining to 
monarchy. 

Monastery, mon'as-ter-J. n. a house for monkB. 
Monetary, mun'l-ter-1. adj. relating to money. 
Monetize, mun'fit-Iz, v. to convert Into money. 
Mongrel, mung'grel. n. of mixed breed. 

Monism, mo'nizm. n. doctrine of unity. 

Monitor, mon'it-or. n. an admonishcr; an Instruo 
Monitory, mon'lt-or-1. adj. giving warning. [tor. 
Monochord, mon'6-kord, n. a onc-chorded instru¬ 
ment. 

Monocle, mon'o-kl. n. a single eye-glass. 

Monody, mon'6-di. n. song of mourning for-one 
voice. [wife. 

Monogamy, mon-og'am-I. n. marriage to one 
Monogram, mon'o-gram. n. a design of interwoven 
initials. 1 thing. 

Monograph, mon'6-graf, n. a description of a single 
Monolith, mon'6-lUA, n. a column of a single stone. 
Monologue, mon'O-log. n. a soliloquy; entertain¬ 
ment given by one person. 

Monomania, mon-6-ma'nl-d. n. mental derange¬ 
ment on a particular subject. [In a thing. 
Monopoly, mou-op'o-ll. «. tiie sole right of dealing 
Monosyllable, mou'6-ail-abl, n. a word of one 
syllable. 

Monotheism, mon-d-tfiG'lzm, n. belief In one God. 
Monotony, mon-ot'o-ni. n. sameness; lack of 
variety. f , 

Monsoon, mon-soon', n. a periodical Indian wind. 
Monster, raon'ster. n. something unnatural. 
Monstrosity, mon-stros'it-l. n. an unnatural pro- 
Moody, moo'dl, adj. gloomy; peevish. [duct. 
Moonshine, moon'shln. n. the shine of the moon. 
Moor, moor. n. a heath. - 

Moorage, moor'&J. n. place for mooring vessels. 
Moot, c. to discuss; to propose for debate. 

Mope. m&p. v. to be dull. 

Moraine, in&-rftn'. n. rocks on the edge of gla¬ 
ciers. iKwn* 

Moral, mor'al, adj. relating to right or wrong. 
Moralise, mor'al-iz. v. to apply moral lessons. 
Morass, mo-ras . n. a marsh. 

Morbid, mor bid, adj. unsound; diseased. 
Mordant, adj. biting; n. substance for fixing 
colours. 

Moreen, rno-rtn', n. a mixed textile fabric. 
Moresque, m6r*esk'. adj. iu the Moorish manner. 
Morganatic, mor-gnn-at'Ik. adj. applied to mamab’e 
of a man with a woman of Inferior rank. 
Moribund, mor'l-bund. adj. dying. 

Morosoness, mo-rOsnes. n. sulkiness. 

Morphia, mor'fl-ft. n. extract of opium. 
Morphology, niorf-ol'O-JI. n. science of organic 
Morsel, mor sel, n. a small piece. Ilona. 

Mortality, mor-tal'lt-I. n. liability to death. 
Mortar, mortar, n. a cement; a vessel in wuicn 
substances are pounded; a shell-throwing 
instrument. 

Mortgage, mor'gftj. 11 . a deed of pledge. 
Mortification, iuor-tif-l-kA'shun. n. shame; cha¬ 
grin; a dying part. .. . ... At 

Mortifying, inorti-fl-iug. adj. humiliating, vexa¬ 
tious. 

Mortise, mor'tls, n. an opening for a tenon. . 
Mortmain, mort'mun. »i. inalienable transfer oi 
property to a body in trust. _ _ 

Mortuary, mort'iVar-l. n. a burial place; building 
for temporary reception of the dead. 

Mosaic, mo-zA'ik. adj. inlaid work. 

Moslem, inos'lem. n. a Mohammedan. 

Mosque, monk, n. a Mohammedan temple. 

Mote. mOt. n. a speck; a'particle. 

Mother. mOtii'er. n. a female parent. 

Motherly, nmtlTer-11. adj. maternal; mothcr-Uke. 
Motherwlt, muth'er-wit, n. native wit. 

Motion, mO'shun. n. the condition of moving. # 
Motive, mfi'tlv. ti. that which prompts to action. 
Motley, mot'll, n. of various colours. [&******• 
Motor, mo tor, n. a mot ion-producing machine. 
Mottled, raot'ld. adj. dappled; speckled. 

Motto, mot'd. n. a concise sentence; an Inscription. 
Moulder, mol der, v. to decay. 

Mouldy, mol'd!, adj. grown over with fungus. 
Moult, inGlt, r. to shed feathers. 

Mountain, mown'tn. n. a lofty hilL . 

Mountainous, mownt'an-us. adj. abounding m 
mountains; huge. 

Mountebank, mownt'l-bank. n. a quack, a ire 
tender. . 

Mounting, mown'tteg. an ascent; a setting. 
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Mournful, mfim'ful. adj. lamentable. 

Moustache, mous-tash', n . hair on the upper lip. 
Movables, moov'A-bb:. n. goods; furniture, etc. 
Movingly, moov'ing-lL adj. with emotion. 

Mow, m6. r. to cut down; n. a pile of buy. etc. 
Mucilage, mQ'.sil-Aj, n. gum. 

Muck, niuk. n. tilth. 

Mucus, mu'kus, n. slimy fluid. 

Muddle, mud'l, n. confusion; disorder; r. to con¬ 
fuse. 

Muffin, muf'in, n. a light cake. 

Multi, muf'ti. n. a Turkish legal official; an 
officer's dress while off duty. 

Muggy, mug'l, adj. heavy; damp; close. 

Mulatto, mtVlat'6, n. offspring of a white an I a 
Mulch, mulsh, n. rotted straw. Lbluvk. 

Mulct, mulkt. v. to flue; n. a tine. 

Muleteer, rmVlM£r\ n. a mule-driver. 

Mulish, mu lish, adj. stupid; obstinate. 

Mull, mul. c. to heat and sweeten; to spoil; n. a 
headland. 

Muller, mul'er. n.'a pulveriser; pestle. 

Mullion, mul'yun. n. upright division of window. 
Mulse, muls. n. spiced wine. 

Multifarious, mul-tl-fa'rl-us. a/ij. of various kinds. 
Multiped, mul-tl-i>ed. n. a many-footed inset. 
Multiple, mul'ti-pl. #». an exactly divisible number; 
adj. of many pans. 

Multiplex, multi-picks, adj. with many folds. 
Multiplicity, mul-tl-plU'it-l. n. the condition of 
being numerous. 

Multiply, multi-ply. r. to increase In number*. 
Multitude, mul'ti-tud. n. a crowd; a large number; 
the people. 

Mom, adj. silent; n. silence. 

Mumble, mum hi. r. to mutter. 

Mummer, murn'er. n. an actor; a buffoon. 
Mummy, mura'l. n. an embalmed body. 

Mumpish, mumpish. adj. sullen; glum. 

Munch, inunsh. r. to chew with dosed lips. 
Mundane, inun'dAu, adj. worldly; pertaining to 
the world. 

Municipal, imVnLs'ip-al. adj. pertaining to a town 
or city having local governing power. 
Munificence, rufl-nif Ls-ens. n. generosity; bounty; 
liberality. 

Muniment, xuQ'nl-ment, n. title deed; a strong- 
hold. 

Munition, infi-Dfsh'un. n. war material*. 

Wunnion, inunyun. n. (same as Mull ion). 

Mural, mQ'ral, o/b. relating to a wall. 

Murder, nmr'der. n. the act of killing; n. to slay. 
Muriatic, mft-rl-nt Ik. adj. pertaining hi s:a-bull. 
Murky, murk'l. a 0. obscure; gloomy; dark. 
Murrain, mur'&n, n. InfectI ouh disease among 
cattle. 

Muscle, vnufl'l, n. fleshy fibres; animal tissue. 
Muscold, musk'old. wU. iimns-likc. 

Muscles, mus'ls, n. contractile llbren. 

Muscovado, mu.s-k6-vado. n. sugar before rcQr.C- 

*neut. 

Muscular, musk fl-lar. adj. strong; relating to the 
muscled. (and treasures nre exhibited. 

Museum, mfi-r/'um. »*. place where curiosities 
Music, mu'zik. n. the science of sounds; melody. 
Musk, n. a strong scent obtained from the m«u*k- 
Muslin, imi/lin, n. flue cotton fabric. Idecr. 

Mussulman, mus l-inan. n. u Mohammedan. 

Must, must, n. new uii/enucntcd wine; c. to lie 
compelled. 

Muster, m#Mt'er, v. to assemble; to collect; n. u 
Musty, rmwtl. adj. mouldy. (review of soldi.:**. 
Mutable, inutA-bl. adj. vuriable; changeful. 

Mute, mat, (ub. silent; dumb. 

Mutilate, mtVUi-At. r. to cut; to maim. 

Mutiny, inQ'tln-I. n. revolt agai ist authority, 
-dutton. inut ii. n. the lltrdi of the slicep. 

Mutual, inO'tG-aJ. adj. reciprocal; In common. 
Muzzle, inuz'l. ti. a snout; a fastening for the 
mouth; r. to restrain; to gag. 

Myoology, ml-koTo-Ji. n. the wh-nce of fungi. 
Myopic, ml'-op'-lc, adj. short-sighted. 

Mynad, uilrT-*d. n. a large number. 

Myrmidon, mer'mld-un. n a member of a ruffian.y 
Myrrh, mcr. n. an aromatic gum. [band. 

Myrtle, mer'tl, n. an evergreen shrub. 

Mystery, mlst'er-i, n. a deep secret: Hornethlng 
unrevealed. |Intercourse with Clod. 

Mystic, m&rtlk, ad), one who professed dires t 
Mystical, nils'!Ik-al. adj. obscure; emblematical. 
Mystify, luU'tl fl. r. to confuse; to involve in 
obecurity. 

Myth* mltli, iu a fable; a concocted btory. 


N 

Nab, nab. r. to pounce upon and carry off. 

Nabob, nA'bob. n. Indian deputy governor; one 
enriched in the East. 

Nacarat, nak'-a-rat, n. a pale red colour with a 
tint of orange. 

Nacre, iiiVkr, n. mother-of-pearl. 

Nacreous, n&'krC-u^. adj. of a pearly lustre. 

Nadir, na dir, n. opposite the zenith. 

Nag, nag. n. a pony; r. to carp. 

Nail, nil. n. a pointed piece of metal for fastening 
substances; horny scale at the backs of thj 
linger ends. 

Naivete, na'ev't/i. n. natural simplicity. 

Naked, na ked. c rtj. unclothed. bare. 

Namby-pamby, uam'bi-pam hi. n. silly; affected; 
trilling. 

Name, nfim. n. appellation; designation: title. 

Namely, name'-le. adc. to wit; to state more 
particularly. 

Namesake, nam'suk. a. one with like name to 
another. 

Nankeen, nan'kfn'. n. a buff-coloured cloth. 

Nap, nap, n. woolly surface; a short sleep. 

Nape, nap. n. the back of the neck. 

Napery, uap'crl. n. table linen. 

Napilorm, nap'l-fomi. adj. turnip-shaped. 

Narcotic, n:\r-kot ik. adj. sleep-producing; n. 
sleep-producing medicine. 

Nard, nard, n. an aromatic plant. 

Narghile, nar'-ge-le, n. a small pipe for smoking 
tobacco. 

Narrative. nar'A-tiv. n. a story; an account of 
events. 

Narrow, nar'o. adj. limited, bigoted. 

Narrows, uar'ftz. n. a contract*^ I passage. 

Narthex, nar-theks. n. a vestibule of a church 
before the proper entrance. 

Nasal, nA'znl, adj. pertaining to the nose. 

Nojcerit. na'sent, adj. early stage© of existence; In¬ 
cipient. 

Nasty, nahs-tl. adj. dirty, unpleasant. 

Nasute, nA-sftt'. adj. long-snouted. 

Natal. nA'tal, adj. pertaining to birth: native. 

Natatory, na ta-tor 1. adj. relating to .swlmniin?- 

Nation, nA'shun. ti. a distinct people; a people 
living under one government. 

Native, n& tiv, u. original, as of Inhabitant. 

Nativity, nA-tiv it-f, n. birth. 

Natural, nat iVral, adj. inborn; relating to nature; 
unart iildal. 

Naturaluo. nat fi-ral-lz. r. to mint to a foreigner 
the rights of native citizenship. 

Nature, na'tur, n. the system of created things. 

Naught, nawt . a. nothing. 

Naughty, iiawt-1. adj. Ill-U Imved. 

Nauscopy, naw-'rtko-|*e. n. the art of seeing ships or 
land at great dlhtara^. 

Nausea, naw'we A. n. loathing; prxluclng ten¬ 
dency to vomit. 

Nauseate, naw se-at. v. to sicken; to disgust. 

Nautical, naw tlk-al, a-)j. naval; relating h> navi¬ 
gation. 

Naval. mVval. adj. marine; relating to ships. 

Nave, ri/iv. n. bo«l>* of a church; the hub of a wheel. 

Navel, na vel, n. the middle of the nlxiouicn. 

Navigable, nav'ig-abl, a*\j. bailable; pennlttlng of 
tlie IKLSrUkgC of ships. 

Navy, na vi. n. licet of ships. 

iiaWT. nav i. n. a labourer on excavations, rail¬ 
way h. etc. 

Noop-tlde, nf*!»'tM. n. low tide. 

Near, nf*r. a-Jj. close h». 

Neat, net. a*lj. pertaining to cattle; tidy; n.acow, 

Neb, neb, n. I»eiik of a bird. 

Nebula, neb u la, n. a gauzy cloud; llhn; star 
cluster. 

Necessorianlsm, ne^-es-fi'rl-nn-lzin. n a fatnlhrn. 

Necewary, neses ar-l, ad), inevitable; needful; 
that must lx.*. 

Necessitate, nes-ex'lt-fit. v. to compel. 

Necessitous, nex-cs'lt u-. adj. needy; Indigent. 

Neck. nek. n. the exterior of the throat. 

Necrology, ne-kpd o-jl, «. re«v»rd of deaths. 

Necromancy, uo'kro-iuan-»h n. cuchautmeut; con¬ 
juring. 

Necropolis, nG-kr'*p'o-lIn, n. n cemetery. 

Necrosis, n^-kr6VU. n. mortification. 

Nectar, nek'Ur. n. the drink of Uie gods. 

N6o. nA. adj. bom. (».) 

Nsed, nCd, n. ncccaelly. 


P 
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Needy, nW-I. adj. poor. 

Nefarious, n£*-f£L'ri-us, adi, wicked; villainous. 
Negative, neg'ft-tiv, n. a proposition that denies. 
Neglect, neg-lekt', v. to disregard. 

Negligence, neg'll-jena, n. habitual carelessness. 
Negotiate, n£-g<5'shl-&t. v. to treat with; to traffic. 
Negus, nG'gus, n. diluted wine. 

Neigh, ney. v. to whinny. 

Neighbourhood, n&'ber-hood. n. the district near. 
Nelumbo, ne-lum'-bo. n. a sort of water-lily. 

Nemailte, nem'&-lit. n. fibrous hydrate of mag¬ 
nesia. ‘ [retribution. 

Nemesis, nem'e-sls. n. the goddess of revenge; 
Neologism, ne-ol'o-JLsm. n. a new doctrine. 
Neology, nfc-ol'o-jl, n. the introduction of new 
words or doctrines; rationalism. 

Neophyte, ne'O-fit. n. a novice; a new convert. 
Neo-platonism, nG'6-plA'ton-lzm. n. a philoso¬ 
phical system combining Platonic and Oriental 
teachings. 

Nepenthe, nfi-pcn'f/iS, n. a drug that allays pain. 
Nephew, nfcv-'u. n. son of sister or brother. 
Nephritic, nS-frit'lk. adj. relating to the kidneys. 
Nephroid, nS-froid. atlj. kidney-shaped. 

Nepotism, n&'pot-lsm. n. favouritism to kindred. 
Neptunian, nep-tQ'nl-an, adj. relating to the ocean. 
Nereid, ne're-ld, n. a sca-nyroph. [sensation. 

Nerve, nerv. n. self-command; an organ of 
Nervous, nerv'us. adj. strong; easily agitated. 
Nervure, ner'-vure, n. veins of leaves. 

Nescience, nC'ebl-ens, n. ignorance. 

Nestorianism, ncs-to'rl-nn-izm. n. the doctrine of 
Nestor. [or birds; adj. free of deductions. 
Net, net, n. a contrivance of twiue for catching fish 
Nether, neth er, adj. lower. 

Neuralgic, nft-ral'jik, adj. pertaining to nerve pain. 
Neurology, nd-rol'o-ji, n. science of the nerves. 
Neutrality, nQ-tral'it-l n. condition of not taking 
sides. 

Newfangled, nQ-fang'gld, a/ij. newly-formed. 

Newt, mH, n. a small amphibian lizard. 

Nib, nib, n. a pen; bill of blnl. 

Nibble, nib'l, v. to bite lightly. 

Nicety, nls'e-tl. n. minute accuracy; fastldions- 
Nlche, nlch, n. a small recess. Incss. 

Nick, nik. n. a notch; the exact moment.* 
Nick-nacks, nik'naks, n. trifles. 

Nickname, nlk'nftm, n. an appellation of familiar¬ 
ity or derision. 

Nictitate, nik-ti-tat'. v. to wink. 

Nidge, nij, v. to dress stones with a pick. 
Nldiflcation, nid-lf-ik-A'shun, n. the process of nest 
building and bird rearing. 

Nidulatiou, nid-Q-lA'shun. n. nest-building. 

Nieco, nes, n. daughter tjf a bn»ther or sister. 
Niggardly, nig'ard-ll. adj. miserly; mean. 
Nightmare, nlt'mar, n. a violent dream. 
Nigrescont, nl-gres'ent, a/lj. becoming black. 
Nihility, nbhirit-I, n. nothingness. 

Nimble, nlm'bl, adj. brisk; active. 

Nimbus, ulm'bus, n. a circlet of light round tho 
head; a rain cloud. 

Nincompoop, nln'kum-poop, n. a foolish fellow. 
Nippors, nlp'ers, n. small pincers. 

Nipple, nlp'l, n. a teat. 

Nisus, nl'aus. n. effort; attempt. 

Nit, nit. n. the egg of insects. 

NJtrato, nitr&t, n. salt of nitric acid. 

Nitre, nl'tr. n. nitrate of potash. 

Nitric, nl'txik, adj. containing nitre. 

Nizy, nT-ze, n. a simpleton. 

Noblesse, no-bles'. n. dignity; the body of nobles. 
Nocturnal, nok-turn'al. adj. nightly; relating to 
Nocuous, nok'Q-us. a/(>. harmful. [night. 

Noddle, nod i. n. the head. 

Noddy, nod'!, n. a sea-fowl; a simpleton. 

Node, nfid. n. a knob; a knot. 

Nodose, no-dfa'. adj. knotty. 

Nodular, nodTi-lar, adj. knot-like. 

Noetic, nO-et'ik. adj. intellectual. 

Noggin, nog in, n. a small liquid measure. 

Noisy, noi'zi, <ulj. turbulent; clamorous; loud. 
Nokes, noks. n. a Rilly fellow. 

Noll, nol. 7i. the head. 

Nomad, n<ymad, r>. a wanderer. 

Nomadic, no-mad'ik, adj. pastoral; roving. 
Nomancy, nG'man-sl. n . divination from letters In 
a name. 

Nomenclature, nG'men-klA-tfir. n. names. 

Nominal, nom ln-al. adj. in name only; not real. 
Nominalism, nmn'in-al-lzm. n. the doctrine that 
general terms are without corresponding 
reality. 


Nominee, nom-I-n§\ n. one nominated. 

Nomistic, nG-mls'tik, adj. pertaining to sacred laws. 
Nonage, non'&J, n. minority. 

Nonagenarian, non-A-Jen-&'ri-an. n. one who la 
• ninety years old. 

Nonce, nons. n. the present. • 

Nonchalance, non'shal-ans, n. coolness; in¬ 
difference. 

Nonconductor, non-kon-dukt'or, n. a non-trans¬ 
mitter of heat or electricity. 

Nondescript, non'de-skript. n. odd; indescribable; 

what is not yet classed. 

Nonentity, non-en'tit-l n. a nobody. 

Nonesuch, non'-sutch, n. a thing without Its equal 
Nonjuror, nou-Joo'ror. n. one who declined to take 
the oath of allegiance in 1688. 

Nonpareil non'par-el n. a kind of type: adj. un- 
Nonphis, non'plus, v. to puzzle. [equalled. 

Nonsense, non'sens. n. absurdity; meaningless 
talk . [meaning. 

Nonsensical non-sens'lk-al, adj. foolish; without 
Nonsuit, non'sQt. n. stoppage of a suit to secure 
a fresh trial. 

Noodle, noo'dl, n. a witless fellow. 

Nook, nook. n. a comer; a recess. 

Noose, nooz, n. a running knot. 

Normal nor'mal, adj. regular; usuaL 
Nosegay, nGz'gA. n. a small bouquet. 

Nosology, noz'ol'o-Jl n. classification of diseases. 
Nostalgia, nos-tal'll-ft. n. home-sickness. 

Nostril, nos'tril. n. noee passage. 

Nostrum, iiofl'trum. n. a quack medicine. 

Notable, nOt'abl, adj. remarkable; distinguished. 
Notary, nG-tar-l, n. a testifying legal officer. 
Notation, nG-t&'shuu. n. the act of noting by 
figures, signs, etc. 

Notch, noch. n. a cut or indentation. 

Nothingness, notfi'ing-nes. n. want of existence; 
lack uf value. 

Noticeable, n6'tis-abl. adj. worthy of note. 

Notify, nu'tl-fl. r. to make known. 

Notoriety, no-to-rilt-l n. of public note. 
Notorious, no-to'ri-us, adj. infamous; known to 
discredit. 

Noun, nown. n. a word used for tho name or any¬ 
thing, a substantive. 

Nourishment, nur'lsh-mcnt, n. sustaining food. 
Nous, nowse. n. intelligence. 

Novelisl nov’el-lst. n. one who writes novels. 
Novelty, nov'el-ti. n. something new. 

Novitiate. no-vlsh'I-ftt. n. tho state of beta* a 

Noxious', C nok'shu3, adj. ill-favoured; evil-smell- 
Jng; bad. 

Nozzle, noz'l. n. the mouth of an apertnre. • 
Nuance, nft’ans, n. a delicate shade of difference. 
Nubile, nQ'bil adj . marriageable. • . - 

Nucleus, nfl'klS-ua. n. a central point; tho CI 
Nudge, nudj. v. to touch gently. [a comet. 

Nudity, uQ'dlt-1, n. nakedness. 

Nugatory. mVgat-or-I. adj. futile. 

Nugget, nug'et. n. a lump of ore. 

Nuisance, nQ'aans. n. something offensive. 

Nullify, nul'I-fl, v. to render of no avalL 
Nullity. nul'it-I. n. lack of life or force. 

Numb, num, adj. dead to sensation. [to mmr» 
Numeral na'mer-al. n. a figure; adj. perUlnm* 
Numeration, nd-mer-A'shun. n. the act or num net 

fug# - 

Numerator, nQ'mer-A-tor. n. one who mmibere. 
Numismatics, xiQ-inis-mat'iks. n. the stday of coins. 
Numskull num'skul. n. a foolish fellow. 

Nun, nun. n. a female who retires to a convent. 
Nuncio, nun'shi-o, n. a papal 
Nuncupative, mm-kQ'pA-Uv. adj . publicly dccianxi. 
Nunnery, nun'er-1. n. a convent. 

Nuptial, nup'shal. adj. relating to marriaga 
Nursery, nur-ser-l n. an apartment for clilUirob 
ground set apart for bringing forward youxis 

NutaUonfnQ-t&'shun. n. motion of the earth’s axis. 
Nutgall, nut'gawl. n. an excrescence of the oa^- 
Nutmeg, nut'meg. n. an aromatic, 
Nutriment, nQ'tri-ment, ti. nourishing K***;. chlnff 
Nutritious, nO-trish'us. adj. possessing nourishing 
qualities. .. , 

Nuzzle, nuz'l v. to rub the ncoe against. 

o 

Oaf, 6f. n. a foolish person. 

Oak, Ok. vi. a tree, yielding a valuable timber. 
Oaken, 6'ken. a4f. composed of oak. 
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Oaldlng, Ok'ling, n. a young oak. 

Oakum, 6k'um, n. loose heiup. 

Oasis, O-A'sis, n. a fertile spot In a desert. 

Oast, fot, n. a hop kiln. 

Oat, 6t. n. a plant from whose seed oatmeal is 
wen, 6'ten. adj. relating to oats. (made. 

Oatgrass, 6t'gras, n. a kind of oat used as fodder. 
Oatmeal, 6t'm£l. n. flour of oaus. 

Oath, bth, n. solemn declaration iri God’s name. 

ob-il-giVto. n. a special accompaniment. 
OWnpcy, ob'da-ra-si. n. sternness of heart. 
Obedience, o-bC'di-ens, n. dutifulness; willingness 
to obey. (homage. 

Obeisance, 6-bA'sens. n. an act of reverence or 
Obelisk, 6'bfc-lisk. n. a pyramidal pillar. 

Obesity, 6-be'slt-i, n. fatness. 

Obey, 6-bA', v. to act as desired; to yield to. 
Obfuscate, ob-fus'k&t. r. to obscure; to confuse. 
Obi, obfc, n. sash of Japanese lady, 

Ob t. O bit. «. death. 

Obituary, o-bit'-yu-a-re. n. relating to the death 
of anyone. 

Object, ob'Jekt. n. a thing seen or striven after; 
motive. 

Object, ob-Jekt'. v. to make opi»osUIon to. 
Oojection, ob-Jek'shun, n. opposition; act of 
objecting. 

Objective, ob-Jekt'iv, adj. comprised In the object; 

external to the mind, 
opjure, ob-joor'. r. to swear. 

Objurgation, ob-jur-giVshun. n. reproof. 

Oblate, ob-Llt', adj. flattened at the poles. 

J'blatlon, ob-lA'*hun. n. a Bacrlttce or offering. 

ob-ll-gA'shun. n. duty; debt. 

X?H? U0 * °h-lek', adj. Indirect, slanting. 

JfbJi^rate, ob-lit'er-At. v. to efface. 

Oblivious, ob-llv'l-uH. adj. forgetful; out of cogmz- 
Ob ong, ob long, adj. longer than broad. (ancc. 
Obloquy, ob'lo-kwl. n. calumny; blame, 
obnoxious, ob-nokVhu*. adj. odious; offensive. 
Oboe, 6'b6-G. n. a reed Instrument. 

Obovale, ob-6'v&t. adj. egg-shr»iK*d. 

Obscene, ob-Hen'. adj. impure; indecent; lewd. 
Obscure, olw-kOT, v. to conceal; adj. dark; 
indistinct. 

Obsecrate, ob'se-krtt. r. to beseech. 

Obsecration. ob-fte-krA'*hun. n. HUppilcation. 
Obsequies, ob'H^-kwU. n. funeral rite*. 

Obsequious, ob-sff'kw'I-rt. adj. submL-vdvc; humble; 

A . servile. 

Observance, ob-zerv'ans. n. attention; a religious 
. rite. 

Observatory, ob-zcr'vA-to-rl. n. n look-out; a place 
A . "’here astronomical olx*ervatlons are taken. 
nkJ erVe * «- to note; to remark. 

? sloa * ob-soih'un. n. persistence of attack. 
J'U 3 Jdian, ob-Hld'l-an. n. a natural gUov*. 

Obsignate, ob-Mig'mU. r. to confirm; to seal. 
Obsolescent, ob-8o'le*'ent. adj. going out of use. 
Obsolete, ob'*6-K*t. ailj. out of date; dlsu->cd. 
Obstacle, ob'*Pikl. n. an ol>*«t ruction. 

Obstetric, ob-HU-t'rik. ail), relating to midwifery. 
Obstinacy, ob'*tln-A-Ml. w. Htubbornncs*. 
Obstreperous, ob htrep er-u*. ailj. uncon trull able; 

noUy. 

Obstruct, obs-trukt'. r. to hinder; to Impede. 
Obstruction, ob-Mtruk'bhun. n. the act of obstruct- 
lug; obstacle. 

Obstruent, ob'HtrQ-ent. a*U. obstructing. 

Obtain, ob-tAn\ t*. U) gain; to hold. 

ObU^L ob-te*t'. r. bi call upon to testify. 

Obtrude, ob-trood'. r. to intrude; to force ui*m. 
Obtrusive, ol>-troo'Hjv. n. presuming, apt to ob- 
Obtuse. ob-U*. ml), blunt; dull. (trude. 

Obvelation, ob-vel fl nhun. n. concealment. 

Obverse, ob ven, n. the head hide of a coin. 
Obverse, ob-vend. adj. turned toward* one. 
Obvertion, ob-ver'uliuii, n. the act of turning mini- 
ward*. (difficulty. 

Obviate, ob'vl-ftt. r. to prevent; to free from 
Obvious, ob'vl-u*. adj. clear; IndhpuUblc; cvl- 
dent. 

Obvolule, ob'vo-lQt. adj. turned Inward. 

Ocarina, 6k-a'n na. n. a kind of mouth-organ. 
Occasion, o-ka jchun. u. a happening; an event; an 
. opportunity. . Itlien. 

Occasional, o-kA'xbun-al. adj. occurring now and 
Occident, ok'Ml-dent. n. the west. 

Occidental, ok- h!- dent a), adj. western. 

Oodpltal, ok-Hlp lt-ai, adj. relating to the hack of 
_ the head. , tt 

Occiput, okffput. n. the bwk part of the skull. 
Occlude, ok-klood', r. to uboorb; to block up. 


Occult, ok-kult'. adj. hidden; abstruse; secret. 
Occultism, ok-kult izm. n. study of the occult. 
Occupant, ok u-pant. n. a dweller. 

Occupy, ok'u-pl. r. to possess; to hold. 

Occur, ok-kur*. r. to happen; to ap|>ear. 
Occurrence, ok-kur en^. n. an incident. 

Ocellatc, 6'selat. <vlj. spotted; eye-like. 
Ochlocracy, ok-lok ra-si. n. mob-rule. 

Ochre, o kr. n. a kind of coloured clay. 

Octagon, ok tn-gon. n. an eight-sided plane. 
Octandrous. ok-tan dm*. adj. having eight stamens. 
Octangular, okt-ang gu-lur. adj. with eight aiq;le*. 
Octant, ok tant. n. eighth part of a circle. 

Octave, okt uv. n. the inimical eighth. 

Octavo, ok-tA'vo. »i. having eight leaves to a sheet. 
Octennial, ok-ten iil-al. adj. occurring every eighth 
year. (years old. 

Octogenarian. ok-to-jcn-Vri-nn. n. a i*vr^>n so 
Octroi, ok'-trwuw, u. a city entrance where a tax 
Is collected. 

Octuple, ok tu-pl. adj. eightfold. 

Ocular, ok'd-lar. a/j. by actual sight; relating to 
Oculist, ok'u-llst. n. an eye sinx-inlnt. (the eye. 
Odd. od, adj. not pairable. strange. 

Oddity, od'lt-1. n. something peculiar; a singular 
Odds, od/. ii. the difference; inequality. I person. 
Ode, 6d. n. a i>ocni for inu ic. 

Odious, odl-us. adj. hateful. 

Odium. 6'dl-um. n. hatred. 

Ovlontoid, o-dont-oid. adj. t4X>th-shaped. 
Odontology, o-dont-ol 6-jl, n. the science of the 
Odorous, o der-us, a,lj. fnurrant. 1 teeth. 

Odour. Oder. n. smell; perfume. 

(Esophagus, e-sof A-gu*. n. the gullet. 

Offal, of hI. a. refu.se; entndN. 

Offend, of-fcnd*. r. to displease. 

Offender, of fend er, n. one who offends. 

Offer, of cr. r. to propose; ti that which is offered. 
Offertory, of'er-to-rl. n. alms given at church. 
Off-hand, of hand. a<Jj. without demur; readily. 
Office, of is. n. iicbitlon. place where clerical work 
Is done. 

Official, 6-fl*d»m. adj. a public officer. 

Officiate, o-lMi'l-At. r. to serve; to net. 

Officious, 6-flsh'us. adj. meddling; forward. 

Offing, of lug. n. off tlie shore. 

Offscounng. otl'skow r-lng, n. refuse. 

Offset, offset, n. a balance; c lulvalclit. 

Offspring, <»f spring, u. children. 

OU, oft. adc. often. 

OUen, of n. adj. frequently. . , , , 

Ogluun, og'am, n. an ancient kind of Irish writing. 
Ogive. 6'jiv. n. a pointed arch. 

Ogle. fi g!, v. Pi glance at amorously. 

Ogre, O ur. u. a monster. 

Ohm. 6m, n. unit of electrical resistance. 

Oll-cloth. oil kl<»f/i. n. colour* 1 tbior covering. 
Ointment, oint'ment. ti. salve. 

Old, a>l). oge^l; worn out; ancient. 

Oleaginous. 6-ie-f»J ln-us. adj. oily, unctuous. 
Oleander, ol-e-an der. «. an evergreen whrub. 
01e«ostcr, 6 le*a.s ter. n. wild olive. 

Olein, 6 Iff-In, n. natural fat. 

Olent, 6 lent. adj. redolent. 

Oleograph, ole-o-gnif. n an oil print 
Oleornargoruio, o lc-mar gar-cn. n. arlilH lfll but¬ 
ter. 

Ollactory. ol-fak'to-rl. n. the organ of smell. 
Oligarchy, ol I gar-kl. n. government by a few. 
Olio, 6 ll-o. a. a medley. 

Olitory. ol l-Pir-i. adj. relailng to vegetable*. 
Olivuceoiu, ol-lv-A'sliu<, adj. olive coloured. 

Olive, olliv, n. on oily fruit. 

Olive-branch, off iv-brun-sh. n. tlie emblem <*r 

| mixture. 

011a Podrida oHA-IkmI-K da. n. liKongniou* 
Omega, 6'mff-ga. vi. the last letter of the Greek 
Omen. 6'uien. rt. a foreb«*ilng. lalphuljcL 

Omissible, o-mh l-hl. adj. that may t»c lert out. 
Omission, 6-mLsh'un. n. neglect; failure. 

Omit, 6-mlt'. v. to leave out. 

Omnibus, om'nl-biiH. n. a large pawenger vehicle; 
o/O. covering all. 

Omnilarlous, oru-nl-fA-rl-u*. adj. of every 6ort. 
Omniparity, om-nl-par lt-1. n. equality. 
Omnipoleuco, om-nlp 6-U n*. »*. indctlnite i>ower. 
Omnipresence, om-nl-prez enu. n. presence every¬ 
where. 

Omniscient, om-nlsh'ent. adj all-knowing. 
Omnivorous. oin-nlv'cr-UM. adj. all-devouring. 
Onager, on'agg'er. n. the wild jow. 

Oneirology. 6-nl-nd o-JI. n. dlvluatlon of dream*. 
Oneness, w un nu>*. ii. blugleuc**. 
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Onerous, Qn'er-us. adj. burdensome. 

Onlcol o, o-nlk'o-lo, n. a variety of onyr. 

Onlooker, on'look-er, n. an observer. 

Onset, on'set, n. a sudden attack. 

Onslaught, on'slawt, n. a violent attack. 

Ontology, ont-ol'o-Jl. n. the science of being. 

Onus, o'nus. n. responsibility. 

Onward, on'ward, adj. advancing. 

Onyx, on'iks. n. a kind of agate. 

Ooidal, 6-oi'dal, ad), egg-shaped. 

Oolite, 6'o-llt, n. a kind of limestone. 

Oology, 6-oroH. n. the study of eggs. 

Oolong, oo'Iong, n. a kind of black tea. 

Ooze, ooz. v. to percolate; n. soft mud. 

Opacity, o-pas'it-I. n. opaqueness. 

Opal, 6'pal, n. a precious stone. 

Opaque, 5-pak'. adj. untransparent. 

Opera, op'cr-&. n. musical drama. 

Operate, op'er-ftt, r. to work; to exert; to perform 
a surgical operation. 

Operative, op'er-fc-tlv, n. a workman; a labourer; 

adj. having power to operate. 

Operculum, o-per'kiVluni. n. a cover or lid. 
Oporose, op'er-6z. adj. laborious. 

Ophicleide, oH-klld. n. a large bras9 musical 
instrument. 

Ophidian, GMd'l-an. adj. relating to serpents. 
Ophiology, of-I-ol'o-jl. a. the study of serpents. 
Ophthalmia, of-iAal'ml-a, n. eye inflammation. - 
Opiate, O'pl-ftt, n. drug containing opium. 

Opine, o-pin', r. to suppose. 

Opinion, o-pln'yun, n. view; belief; Judgment. 
Opium, o pl-uin. n. juice of the white i>oppy. 
Oppilation, op-Il-a'shun, n. stoppage. 

Opponent, op-p£'nent, n. one who opposes. 
Opportune, op'por-tun. adj. timely; seasonable. 
Opportunity, op-por-tfl'ni-tl, n. a favourable 
chance. 

Opposite, op'o-zit, adj. facing; adverse. Tparty. 
Opposition, op-o-zLsh'un. n. resistance; an op;>03hig 
Oppress, op-pres', r. to burden; to press upon. 
Opprobrious, o-pri/bri-us, aJj. disgraceful. 
Opprobrium, op-pru'bri-uin, n. reproach; infamy. 
Oppugn, Op-pflu', v. to oppose. 

Optative. op'tA-tlv. n/0*. expressive of desire. 

Optic, op'tik, adj. relating to sight. 

Optics, op'tiks. n. science of light. 

Optimism, op'tim-izm. n. the belief that everything 
is for the best. 

Option, op'shun, n. power of choice. 

Optional, op'shun-al. a<U. left to choice. 

Opulence, op'u-lens, n. wealth. 

Ocus, o'pus. n. work. 

Orncle, or'A-kl, n. a wise opinion. 

Oracular, o-rak'u-lar, adj. authoritative. 

Oral, O ral. <u0‘. spoken; verbal. 

Orange, or'anj, n. a well-known fruit; a colour. 
Orangeman, or'anj-man, n. an Irish Protestant. 
Orangery, or'anj-er-1. n. an orange plantation or 
garden. 

Orartan, o-rH'rl-an, aJj. relating to the coast. 
Orator, or A-tor. n. a public speaker. 

Oratorio, or-.Vto'rl-o, n. a sacred musical dnona. 
Oratory, or'A-tor-l. n. the art of public speaking. 
Orb, orb, n. a circle; a sphere. 

Orbicular, orb-ik'tVlar, adj. nmnd. 

Orbit, orb it, n. course of a planet. 

Ore, ore', n. a kind of whale. 

Orcadian, ork-ft'd!-an. ailj. relating to the Orkneys. 
Orchard, orch ard. >i. garden of fruit trees. 
Orchestra, or'kes-tra, n. a band of musicians. 
Ordain, or-diln*, v. to appoint; to 6Ct apart. 
Ordeal, or'dt-al, n. a severe trial. [command. 
Order, order, n. method; rule; a fraternity; r. to 
Orderly, ordcr-ll. culj. methodical; regular. 
Ordinal, ordin al, adj. a iiuiuIkt showing place. 
Ordinance, or'din-ans. n. a statute; a rite. 
Ordinary, ordin-ar-i. adj. usual; common. 
Ordinato, ordin*at a-JJ. regular; in order. 
Ordnance, onl'nans, n. artillery; cannon. 
Ordonnance, ordun-ans, n. harmonious combina¬ 
tion of parts in a picture or building. 

Orduro, or dur. n. lllth. 

Ore, fir. n. crude metal. 

Tread, 0'r3-ad. n. a mountain nymph. 

Organ, or gan, n. a large wind Instrument: a vital 
part; a newspai»er. [to set In operation. 

Organise, or'gan-Iz. v. to form parts into a whole; 
Organism, or'gan-izm. n. system; organic struc¬ 
ture. 

Organon, or'gan-on. n. rules for scientific investi- 
Orgies. or'Jiz, n. drunken revels. [gation. 

Oriel, G'ri-el. n. projecting window. 
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Orient, 6'ri-enfc. n. the east; adj. eastern. 

Orifice, or'if-ls, n. an opening. 

Oriflamme, or'I-flam. n. the ancient 94 gold flame ” 
standard of France. 

Origan, or'I-gan, n. wild marjoram. 

Origin, or'i-jln, n. source; cause. 

Original, ordj'in-al, adj. flret in order, [original. 
Originality, or-U-ln-ant-I, n. the quality of being 
Originate, or-ij'ln-At, v. to commence; to bring 
into existence. 

Orion, o-ri'-on. n. a constellation containing Z 
bright stars in a straight line. 

Orison, or'I-son, n. a prayer. 

Ormer, or'mer, n. an ear-shelL 
Ormolu, or'mfi-ld. n. brass or copper rflt. 
Ornament, om'a-ment, n. an embellishment; a 
decoration. 

Ornate, or'nAt. adj. adorned; decorative. 
Ornithology, or-nifA-oro-ji, n. science of birds. 
Orology, or-ol'o-jl. n. the science of mountains. 
Orphan, or'fnn, n. child without father or mother. 
Orphanage, or'fan-Aj. n. a home for orphans. 
Orpharl&n, or-fA'ri-an. n. a stringed instrument. 
Orpin, or'pin. n. a deep gold colour. 

Orra, or'A. adj . odd; discordant. 

Orrery, or'er-l, n. an instrument for Illustrating the 
movements of the planets. 

Orthodox, or'fto-doks, adj. according to general 
belief. 

Orthoepy, or'fAG-5-pl. n. right pronunciation. 
Orthographer, orfA-og'rA-fer. n. a correct speller. 
Orthography, ortt-otr'raM. n. spelling, (atruction. 
Orthometry, orfA-om'e-tri. n. the art of verse con- 
OrthopmdJc, orfA-o-pG'dik, adj. relating to bodily 
Os, oe, n. a bone. I deformity. 

Oscillate, od'il-at. v. to sway; to swing. 

Oscillatory, os'll-A-to-ri, adj. swinging. 

Osoitancy, os'it-an-sl. ti. drowsiness; denseness. 
Oscitation, os-It-A'shun. ti. gaping. 

Osculate, os'kQ-lflt, r. to kiss. 

Osculation, os-ku-lA-ehun. n. the act of kissing. 
Osier, 6'zber. n. a kind of willow. 

Osmanli, os-mau'll. adj. belonging to Turkey. 
Osseous, Ofl'5-us, adj. bony. 

Ossicle, os'ikl, ti. a small bone. 

Ossivorous, os-iv'or-us, adj. feeding on bones. 
Ossuary, os'Q-ar-l it. charnel-house. 

Ostensible, os-ten'ei-bl, adj. apparent; plausible. 
Ostensive, oa-ten'siv, adj. showing; exhibiting. 
Ostentatious, cis-ten-tA'shus, adj. pompons; 
showy. 

Osteology, os-t§-oi'o-JI. n. science of bones. 

Ostiary, oa'tl-ar-I. n. a ebureb dwrkeeper. 
Ostracise, os'tra'siz, r. to banish. 

Ostracism, os'tra-pizm, ti. proi^Tiption. 

Otic, 6-tik, adj. relating to the ear. 

Otiose, u'shi-Os, adj. lazy; careless. 

Otology, 6-tol'6-jl. n. Hdence of the ear. 

Ottar, ot'ar. n. a fragrant oil distilled from flowers. 
Ottoman, ot'(Vman. n. a Turk: a cushioned seat. 
Oubit, oo'bit. n. hairy caterpillar. 

Oubliette, oo-bll-et', n. a dungeon with no side 
opening. 

Ouch, owteh, n. a socket for setting a jerrer. 

Oust, owst. v. to expel; to force out. 

Outbid, owt-bid', v. to bid higher than others. 
Outcry, owtlcrf, n. a cry of distress. 

Outdo, owt-doo', r. to surpass; to outwit. 

Outface, owt-f&s', r. to confront; to brazen out. 
Outfit, owt-flt. n. equipment. 

Outgo, owt'gfl. n. exi»endlture; what goes out. 
Outhouse, owt'bows, ti. a small building adjacent 
to the chief one. 

Outing, owt'lng, »i. an airing; an excursion. 
Outlandish, owt-land'bh. adj. strange; vulgar; un¬ 
couth. 

Outlast, owt-lafrt', v. to last longer than. 

Outlaw, owt'Iaw. ti. a proscribed person. 

Outlay, owt'li, r. to lay out; an expenditure. 
Outlet, owt let, n. means of egress. 

Outline, owt'Un. n. a sketch; exterior lines or a 
drawing. 

Outpace, owt-p£*\ v. to outMrip. 

Outpost, owt'iHjet, n. military poet away from 
camp. ’ 

Output, owt'put, n. yield of metal or rnlnenu. 
Outrage, owt'rdj, n. insult; violence. 

Outrageous, owt-rAj'us, adj. beyond reason. 

furious. (bitter end. 

Outrance, owt'rans, tt. the utmost extremity; the 
Outte. oo-tnl'. adj. strained; extravagant: unusual. 
Outrider, owt'ri-der. n. an advance rider; an 
attendant on horseback. 
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Outright, owt-rft'. ado. entirely: fit orce. 

Outset, owt'set. n. beginning: setting out. 

Outskirt, owt'skirt, n. border; suburb. 

Outstrip, owt-Btrip'. v. to leave behind; to pa ss. 
Outwit, owt-wit'* v. to overreach. 

Outwork, ovrt'work. n. work outside the chief line 
of fortificatiou. 

Ova, 6va, n. eggs. 

Oval, 6'v&l, adj. egg-shaped. 

©various, 6-v&'ri-us. adj. comprising e*3^. 

Ovary* G'v&r-l, n. the part v.here the e^g is formed. 
Ovate, o'v&t, adj. egg-shaped. 

Ovation, 6-v&'shun. n. public bourne. 

Over, o ver, prep, higher; above; In*vend. 

Overalls, O ver-awl*, ti. loose ovcr-tn>u«en>. 
Overbearing, 6-ver-i>ar ing. u'U. haughty. 

Overcast, 6-ver-kast. r. to cloud. 

Overcharge, 6'ver-ch\rj. n. excessive charge. 
Overdraw, G-ver-draw', v. to exaggerate; to uraw 
excessively. 

Overgrowth, 6-ver-growth'. n. what 1 ? overgrovrn. 
Overhaul, 6-ver-hav.T, v. to investigate. 

Overhear, 6-ver-her', v. to hear what was not in¬ 
tended. 

Overlook 6-ver-look'. r. to look over; to suner. 
Overpoise, 6-ver-iH>lz', r. to outweigh. 

Overreach, 6-ver-rich'. v. to get the better or. t 
go too far. 

Overrun, 6-ver-nm'. v. to run or spread over. 
Overseer, 6-ver-sG'er, n. a superintendent. 

Overshot, 6-ver-shot'. adj. surpaased. , 

Oversight, 6-ver sit. n. a mistake; something 
omitted to be noted. 

Overt, IS vert, adj. open. . 

Overtake, 6-ver-tAk, v. to come even wiwb. 

Overture, 6'ver-tur, n. an introductory Piece 
music; an offer. .. . 

Overweening, 6-vcr-v/cn-fnc. adj. conceited. 
Overwhelm. 6-vcr-whelru'. r. t<> crush; to ovir- 
come; to flow over. , 

Ovicular, 6-vlk'u-lar. adj. pertaining to an csk- 
Oviform, 6'vl-form. adj. egg-nbaped. 

Ovine, o'vln. adj. concerning sheep. 

Oviparous, 6-vip'or-us. U'lj. egg-laying. 

Ovolo, 6'voio, »i. an ornamental moulding. 

Ovule, Gv'QI. n. a little egg; a «ed. 

Owing, olug, a<lj. due; imputable to. 

Owl, owl, n. nocturnal bird. 

Own, On, v. to poa^ess. 

Oxen, Gku'n. n. bovine* tLsed for food. 

Oxidation, ok* -id-&'ghun, n. act of oxl«lisiug. 

Oxide, ok* Id. n. a chemical compound. 

Oxygen, okKi-jen. n. the gm-eous element wnicn 
auatiilna life. 

Oxygenate, ok* l-Jcn &t. v. U» unite wkli oxjgen 
Oxygenous, oks-ij'en-us. adj. i«rialnlnu to <>s>v.m 
Oxllp, ('ikti'-llp. n. wild flower of j riniula tvi*o. 
Oxymoron, oka-l-moron, n. ideas of contrary 
meaning combined. 

Oyer, O yer. n. the hearing of trial*. 

Oyez, o'yes. rxcl. the call of a town (Tier. 

Oyster, ol nter, n. edible marine bivalve. , . 

Ozone. 6'zAn. n. oxygen augmented by tloctri- 
influence. 
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Page. p&J. n. a boy attendant. (t-pectacK 

Pageant, paj unt. n. a pompous show, public 
Pagoda, pa-so da. n. an Eastern idol 
Paillasso. pal-y as', n. an under matt re* of straw. 
Pain. pin. a. physical or menUl suffering. 

Pcinim, pa'-nim. n. of a false faith. . ... 

Painter, p&n ter. n. an artist; one who paints, 
rope for fastening boat. 

«b« two mem^ 

of opposite political tendency at,rce to 

absent from voting. ,, ,, _ 

Palace, pal as. ... a royal or noble residence. 
Paladin. pai'A-din. n. a kmebt-erroiit. 
Paleography, pil-c-ox nvf-1. ». MoUe 

Palaeolithic! pftl-e-o-li'J.-ik, 

PnlfPOlOlTf nAJ-c-ol O-Jl. 11 st'l'ls '*« *U1 t I 
Pa ffioutology. i>:.I-c~mt-..l o-il. sdcuccd f<**> *• 
PalaUblo.pai at-at.l. adj. »nvour> . agreeable to 

Palate Mill " ‘be n«>f «'f the mouth: taste. 
Palatial! pal-a' sind. a-lj. rclatimt U.or resembling a 

si='S*ai?ssa 

natives. i%# , 

Pale. pal. a/i I' iDi 1: "an 
Paleous. pa'-IG-fw, adj chaff- 1 u— 1>am tcrs 

Palette, pal ed. »». oval board used by pauu 

colour mixing. 

Palfrey, pal frl. u. a saddle t ... 

***■ 

Paling, pi Unit » n ,b '‘> e. _ r . v . ci)Cnl ,Ion. 

iou. 


for 


O' 


ruiuiK. I'-* ■ - - • . loi 

riffle. 

fJiSS .... (•■miw.yjf K>*» 

aiirssa r. 

“• .. . 


divining by 

r,t obtain.: 


a Bwiin- 

I ho hand. 

I from i»ahn 

f« rmenli 1 
ll*tilin tap. 

to the eye- 


Pabulum. pab'u-Iuin. n. food; noari limcnt. 

Pace, pks. n. a«tep; antrido; epccl. v. u* uica 
sure by steps. . <r . 

Pao6, p&'*€. v. lufjj. Jet it not offend. 

Pacha. pi-sliT. n. u TurkEb governor. 

Pachallc, pa-shu bk. a<t). the urrit-n >t n pn n i. 
Pachyderm, pakHierui. n. a tlilck-MkiuiK 
Pachypod, pak'i-iKyi. adj. thick-footed. a4 ^.. 

Pacific, p^-Hlf ik. o/fj. peiu e-iiiaUing. auin. I 

ful. ,. 

Pacify, priH'l-n. v. to appear; to 0f 

Pack. ^k. n. a bundle; o. Vj arrange cioie. o 

Packdtem! pak'-hors. n. a Iwr* ^ [n * 

burdens. 

Packman, pak'inan. n. a i»cdlar. 

Pact, pakt. n. a c-mtxxct. ( . ma terUl: 1 

Pad, pad, n anything stuffed with eolt nvum 

^ v. \j> «tulT; t/j walk. . . 

Padar, pcul -ar. n. oosno flour, kmat . r 

Paddle, pad'l. r. t/, pUy in water with lianas or 

feet; v. to move a bo«t by pmldllag. 

Paddock, pari'ok. n. an Inckwure. 

Padlock, pad'tok. ti. a hanging k«k. 

Padnag, pad'-nog, n. an ambling norsc. 

P*an, pfc'an. n. ^ng triumph. 

Pagan, p& gan, n. a heathen. 


Palmer, p.tm «r. ” •* l ,, u lm-K'ariiig. 

Pabniferons. jam-lf cr-u , 

Palmiped. i>;d •inc-ped. wU. "<-o 
mlng bird. 

Palmistry, i»^ mi^-tn. *. 

PahniUno. i*al mitdii. f«. 

Palm-wino. pdm w!n # . n. v.me fr »in 

Palmy. pam ». " b |, # r, / > ; |l [T' vl |Mc 
PAlnable. pal pa-bl, ub. 1*1 lj *• 
palpebral, p.d pc-bral. adj. i>crlainnut 

Ihk* .. .... „ io Minib: hi pulsate. 

a^! r p-i irltliuc: contemp 

PnlidS pal-ft'dal. *«. relating to tuambw. 

P^pUJ^t p".‘ u 'tietV n an m.'>«-j; 11 ;J ; writer. 

Pamphleteer, pam-flct-cr . i i 
Pan. pan. n. a fallow '^ Vcn.il cure. 

Poncalte. pan kik. »- a ib‘“ l “k^ 


nuide in a frj luff 


t *— - .. • 

Pandomoulum. paii-uc-m > 


to procure, 
tho act 


Pander, pan uer. »•. .;. hun _ iu,, act of 

""Sssss- r- 1 " “ 

pJSkSWfl'•"»;:* 

Pane, I^n. n. a i>\aU J; ilotfy# 

Panegyric. ^^ ^ ^Uiugular -pace of wxlnsco*. 
Panel, pan el. n. tt r '| l / kUK i aour or wall. 

Pang. fi. a sudden pam. 
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Panic, pan'lk, n. sudden fright. 

Pannage, pan'AJ, n. food picked up in woods br 
hogs. 

Pannier, pan'I-er. n. a basket carried on horse- or 
nude-back. 

Pannikin, pan'I-kin. n. a small pan. 

Panoply, pan'6-pll. n. full equipment in armour. 

Panopticon, pan-op'tl-kon, n. a show-room ; a 
prison admitting of all prisoners being seen from 
one point. [series of pictures on a roll 

Panorama, pan-6-ram'A. n. a complete view; a* 

Pansy, pno'zi,.n. a cultivated viola. 

Pant, r. to breathe rapidly; to throb. 

Pantaloon, pan-ta-loon', n. a pantomime buffoon. 

Pantheism, pan'/AA-izm, n. the theory that the 
universe is God. 

Pantheon, pan'tAe-on, n. temple dedicated to 
deities. 

Pantile, pan'-tHe, n. a gutter-tile. 

Pantograph, pan't6-graf, n. a copying instrument. 

Pantology, pan-tol'6-ji. n. universal knowledge. 

Pantometer, pant-om'Mer. n. instrument for 
measuring angles. 

Pantomime, pan'to-mini, n. dumb show; a Christ¬ 
mas piece. 

Papacy, pi'pA-s!, n. the papal office. 

Paper, p&'per. n. material made from rags or 
fibres. 

Paphian, piVfl-an, adj. lascivious. 

Papior-mAch*, papyA-m.Vshfi. a. Japanned pulp. 

Papilionaceous, pa-pil-yun-A'shus, adj. butterlly- 
shaped. 

Papillary, pap'il-ar-I, adj. furnished with or resemb¬ 
ling nipples. 

Papillote, pap'il-6t, n. a curl-paper. 

Papoose, pa-iKxw'. n. a Red Indian Infant. 

Papyrus, pa-pi'rus, n. paper made from an 

Par, pAr, adj. equal value. [Egyptian plant. 

Parable, par'abl, n. an allegorical narrative. 

Parablepsia, par-a-biep'sis, n. distorted vision. 

Parabola, par-ab'6-la, n. a conic section. 

Parabolic, par-A-bol'ik. adj. shown by parable. 

Paracentric, par-a-sen'-trik, ad). deviating from a 
circular shai»c. 

Parachute, par A-shoot. n. an umbrclla-like ap¬ 
paratus used in descending from a balloon. 

Paraclete, par'A-kl’t, n. an advocate; the Holy 
Ghoot. 

Parade, pA-nul'. r. to march; to show off; n. mili¬ 
tary display; place for promenading. 

Paradigm, par'A-dim. n. an example. 

Paradise, par a-dis, n. Eden; heaven: abode of 
bliss. [of terms. 

Paradox, par'A-doks, n. an apparent contradiction 

Paragon, par'A-gon, n. a perfect example. 

Paragram, par'a-grani, n. play on words. 

Paragraph, par'A-graf. n. a section of an article. 

Parallax, par al-aks. n. seeming change of posl- 
tion in a heavenly body as seen from different 
points. 

Parallel, pnr'ni-cl, n. the same direction; similar. 

Parallelogrom, par-al-el o-gram. n. a plane of four 
sides, the nppicite sides Indng equal. 

Paralogy, par-al'-o-je, n. false reasoning. 

Paralysis, par-ails-is, n. loss of power lu any part; 
palsy. 

Paramount, par'a-mownt. adj. dominant; superior. 

Paramour, par'A-moor. n. a lover, in an illicit 

Paraug, par-ang'. n. a Malay knife. [sense. 

Parapet par'A-pet, n. a breastwork of defence. 

Paraphernalia, par-A-fer-nAli-A, n. trappings; 
apparel. 

Paraphrase, par'a-frilz, n. a free translation. 

Parasite, par'as-It, n. one living upon another; 
a sycophant. 

Para tonic, par-A-ton'ik. adj. retarding vegetation. 

Parboil, pAr'boil, v. partly to boil. 

Parcel. pAr'scl. n. a bundle. 

Porconary, pfvr'scn-ar-l, «. Joint heirship. 

Parchment, pArch ment. n. sheepskin for writing 

Pard, pArd. n. a leopard. [upon. 

Pardon, pftrd'on. r. to forgive; n. forgiveness. 

Pare, pAr, r. to cut off the skin of fruit, vegeta¬ 
bles. etc. 

Paregoric, par-C-gor'lk. n. compound tincture of 
camphor. 

Parent, pA'rcnt, n. a father or mother; a l>cgctter. 

Parenthesis, par-en'Me-sis, n. words Inserted 
within the marks ( ). 

Parergon, pa-rer'gon. n. subsidiary work. 

Paresis, par'S-sla. n. partial paralysis. 

Parhelion, pAx-hfi'11-un. n. a mock sun. 

Pariah, pA'ri-A, n. an outcast. 


Parian, pi'ri-an, adj. relating to Paros; n. a floe 
porcelain. 

Parietal, pA-ri'et-al, adj. relating to or part of a 
Paring, pA'ring. n. a thin strip cut off. IwalL 
Parish, par'ish, n. a church district. 

Parisian, par-iz'I-an. n. a resident of .Parts. 

Parisyliable, par-I-sil-Ab'lk, adj. having the same 
number of syllables. 

Parity, pariit-I, n. analogy; equality. 

Park, pArk. n. enclosed pi ensure-land. 

Parlance, pAr'lans. n. speech; talk. 

Parley, par'll, r. to discuss. 

Parlour, pArilor. n. a sitting-room. 

Parochial, par-6'kl-al. adj. relating to a parish. 

. Parody, par'o-dl. n. a burlesque. 

| Parole, par-61', n. word of honour; pass-word. 

, Parotid, par-ot'id, n. the largest of the salivary 
glands. 

! Paroxysm, parioks-lzm, n. .sudden fit of pain. 
Parquet, par-ket', n. the pit of a theatre. 
Parquetry, pAr'ket-ri. u. Inlaid woodwork for 
floors. 

Parr, pAr. n. a young salmon. 

, Parricide, par'i-sld, n. a murderer. 

Parry, par-1, r. to prevent; to ward off. 

Parse, pars. r. to state the grammatical sense of 
words and sentences. 

Pnrsee, par's*, n. a follower of Zoroaster. 
Parsimony, pArsI-mun-l, n. niggardliness; frugal¬ 
ity. [preacher. 

Parson, pAr'son. n. a clergyman, minister, or 
Part, pArt, n. less than the whole; character in a 
play. ’ 

Partake, pAr'tAk. r. to have a share In. as of food. 
Parted, pArt'ed. adj. separated, severed. 

Parterre, par'tiir'. n. a tiower plot. 
Parthenogenesis, par-fAen-o-Jen'-fc-sls, n. repro¬ 
duction of insects by the female only. 

Partial, pAr'shal. adj. unfair; one-sided; in part. 
Partible, part'ibl, adj. divisible. 

Participate, pAr'tis'ip-At. v. to partake. 

Participle, pAr'ti-si-pI. n. a word containing the 
qualities of both verb and noun. 

Particle, pAr'tl-ki, n. a Jot; a minute part: an 
atom. (specified thing. 

Particular, par-tlk'u-lar, adj. special; relating to a 
Parttm, part'ini, adv. in part. 

Partisan, pAr'tl-zan, n. an adherent. 

Partite, pAr'tlt, adj. divided into parts. 

Partition, p&rtish'un. n. a division. 

Partner, pArt'ner, n. a business associate. 
Part-song, pArt'6ong. n. a song sung in parts. 
Parturition, p&r-tfi-rish'un, n. delivery; act of 
birth. [special purpose. 

Party, pAr'tl. n. persons acting together for any 
Parvenu, pAriven-Q. n. an upstart. 

Paschal, pas'kal. »». the Passover. 

Pasquinade, pas'kwin-Ad, n. a lampoon. 

Pass, pas, r. to move by; to elapse. 

Passable, pas'abl, adj. tolerable. 

Passage, pas'aj, n. act of pasdng; hall-way; 
voyage. 

Pass*, pas-A', adj. faded; out of date. 

Passenger, pas'en-jer. n. a traveller in a public con- 
Passer, pas'er, n. one who pa^es. [veyancc. 

Passerine, pas'er-*n, atlj. relating to the sparrow 
Passible, paa'ibl. adj. impressionable. (tribe. 

Passim, paa'im. adc. here and there; In several 
places. 

Passing, pas'ing. adj. going by; happening. 
Passion, pash'un. n. strong emotion; excessive 
desire. 

Passive, pas'iv, adj. Inactive; unresisting. 
Passport, pa*'port, n. licence; written permission 

to travel. if*- 

Paste, pAst. n. a soft cement made of flour, water. 
Pasteboard, p&st’bord. n. card-board 
Pastel, pas tel, n. a chalk drawing. 

Pastern, pas'tem. n. part of hoof. . 

Pastiche, pas-tesh', n. a mixture, in music. palnl- 
Pastille, pas-tel', n. a lozenge. ing. etc * 

Pastime, paa'tlm. n. recreation. 

Pastor, pas-tur, n. a clergyman: a shepherd. 
Pasture, past'dr. n. grazing grass. 

Pat, adj. to the point; apt. . 

Patch, pach, n. a piece sewed on; a plot: v. u» 
Pate, pAt, n. the head. [menu. 

Patella, pA-tel'a, n. a small dish: the knee-pan. 
Paten, pat en, n. plate used in the eucharist. 
Patent, pa tent, n. obvious; grant of right to an 
Invention. . 

Paterfamilias, pA-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, n. head of a house¬ 
hold. 
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Paternal, pa-ter'nal, adj. fatherly. 

Paternoster, pdter-nas'ter. n. Lord's Prayer. 

Path, pa/h. n. a way; a track. 

Pathetic, pafA-et'ik. a ij. touching; affecting. 
Pathetiun, pafh'et-lzm. n. animal maguetLm. 
Pathlc, pafAlk, a,/j. relating to disease. 

Pathology, pa/A-ol'o-ji. n. scieuce of diseases. 
Patibulary, pat-ib'u-lar-1. n. pertaining to a gal¬ 
lows. 

Patience, pa'shens. n. endurance; for!>earr.ncc. 
Patina, pat*in-:\, n. a pan; the him of age on metal 
Patois, pat-waw*. n. dialect. (objects. 

Patriarch, p&* tri-ark. n. a head of a chuicu or 
family. 

Patrician, pa-trish'an, n. a noble. 


Pelagic, pc-laj'ik, aij. concerning the ocean. 

Pell, n. money; booty. 

Pelisse, pc-lcs', n. a sleeved cloak for ladles. 

Pellet, pel'et. n. a small ball. 

Pellicle, pel'ikl. n. him. thin external skin. 
Pell-mell, pePmel, adv. in a confused hast*. 
Pellucid, pel-Q'sid, a-U. clear; transparent. 

Pelt, n. raw hide; t. U) throw out. 

Pelvis, pelvis, n. bones at the lower part of the 
belly. 

Pcmmican, pem'ik-an. n. cakes of dried meat. 

Pen, n. au instrument to write with; place for 
couflning animals; t\ to coniine. 

Penal, pe nal, adj. relating to punishment. 
Penalty, pen ai-tl, n. a tine. 




father. 

Patrimony, pat'ri-inun-l, n. property Inherited. 
Patriot, pa triot, ?i. one devoted to his country. 
Patristic, pat-ris'tik. adj. relating to the early 
Christian fathers. (a camp or (listriel. 


Penchant, p&ng-shing'. »i. bias; strong Inclination. 
Pencil, pen'sll. n. a pointed Uruch or instrument for 
writing or drawing. 

Pendant, pendant, n. appendage; an ear-ring; 
Pendicle, pen'dikl. n. an appendage. la llag. 


Patter, pat'er. n. rapid sound or utterance 
Pattern, pat'em. n. a model. 

Pattle, pat'l, n. a paddle. 

Paucity, pawsit-l. n. meagreness; fewness. 
Paulino, paw'lln, ail}, relating to the Apostle Paul. 


Pendulum, pendu-luin. n. a swinging weight. 
Penetralia, pon-e-tra ll-a, n. the Inner parL. cl a 
building. 

Penetrate, pen tMr.it. v. to pierce into; to enter. 
Penetration, peu-e-tru'sbuu. ti, discernment; en¬ 
trance. ... , 

Peninsula, pen-ln'su-lft, n. a neck of land. 


I angles. 


buUdlrS yU “‘ "• * . Peuny, p£u-l. n. copper colu worth ,'.th of a shll- 

PV tone?**' 00 - "• a trla,lgular *** allUChcd W “ Pennyweight. peo'l-weyt. ... 24 grains. 

Paw^uTfeot of an animal; l to beat tbe Pension, pen^umn. a^t'^^incc. 

Pawn. n. a thing given ns security; r. to pledge. E en ? lv ®* 1lK i“ ii a led plane 

Zex±E&32s*'-* J f tt 

pM^rlKt 4 hCadland - (Joy. PA pcn’tA-tflk. n. the five '*>**<« *"**- 

Peanism, peAii-i/in!!*n. the chantina of n soiu of Pent-houso. pout-hows. n. shed Mopimf from a 

RMj-aiSE SLl potash. Pentroof, *pc i! t rwf. ». a roof .loping only on one 

labOUrCr ' Penultimate. nen-Altlm-fU. a;//, last syllable but 

Peat. 'p«.decayed vegetable matter; turf. Penumbra, pen-mn bra. n o “f»adjW- 

Pebble, pcb l. n. u email rounded stone. Penurious, pen-ur rl-uj*. o-0. hm'»•«*“»•> ■ 

Peccable, pek obl. a-tj. liable to sin. Penury, pen G-rl. n. e 1 1 v« rt 

Peccadillo. pek u-<lll’A. n. a petty fault. Peoplo. pC- pi. n. mankind bcneruUy . Inhabitants* r 

Peccavl, pek-H'vl, rxcl. I have Binned. . a country. 

Peek. pek. n. quarter of a bushel; r. to strike with Pepper. p£p r n. a pungent "Ph-*. . : 

P^tTo. iH-ktik. ci/fi. curdling. I the beak. Pepsin. pepsin, n. a cou*tltuuit oi the ka 


Pentangular. i>ent-ang gfl-lar, a>lj. having 1|'’° 
Peularchy, pentark-l. n. government by live 
people 

Pentateuch. pen tA tflk. n. the five books of Mosch. 
Pcnt-housc. pent-hows. u. shed sloping from a 
main building. . . , , 

Pentroof. pent roof. n. a roof sloping only on one 
side. (one. 

Penultimate, pendl'tlm-ftt. adj. last syllable but 
Penumbra, pen-um bra, n. ix dim shadow. 
Penurious, pen-ur ri-us. adj. mean; stingy. 
Penury, i>eii‘0-rl. n. cxccNsIve poverty. 

Peoplo. pe pi. n. mankind generally; lnhabluinu 
a country. 


Poetic, pck'tik. adj. cunlllng. 
Pectlnal, pektln-al. adj. comb like. 


Juice. 


por- 


Ped^r£lal. ah. relating to the foil. Perch. pf?'ch. n. a land measure; tliat on which a 

Pedant nedunt n a echolastlc pretender. bird settles. , 

PMdf« Xd'lr t/V hawk «.*>!*. Percipient, per-nlp l ent. n. one who percchcs. 

pSdSo«rJJi-|iiiic. aJJ. trflll.U; n. liawklmr. Percolate. per'M-IM. to lllu r tbrmu-h; b--.train. 

PodastaJ LMsl'erf-tal. « the bOMC of a column. Percussion, per cu.-h n. n. a violent collision. 

Pedntmn, pe-des trl an. n. one who walks. Perdition, per-dh mi. n hades; rum 

pS“m7. l-kQr. »i. treatment of writs. Perdurable, in.-r'd.Via-hi. .1 fj. Ustlntf. 

PediRM oed'l-KrC n parllculan of Uncaite. Ponrgal. pcr'e-nal. n. wiunl. 

Pedlmenl ^Vl meut n the fart over a portico. Peio^rtuatton. per-e itrii. i shun. 11 . w iu.K-rlm.. 
Pcdobaptlst, p<il-o-ba'p'tUt. n. a believer In Infant Peremptory, per emPt-o-n. a Jj. eommandful. 

tiAiittsm | reK Isle rink steps. decisive. . 

Pedometer wsd-oru C-ter n an Instrument lor Perennial, per en nlal. -vli. perpetual. 

ISV j 3 : & •" Oowur “ sassiKS^^ f; u , “ u ' 

pS # tLpry one of c<a ual utatua; PertoraU, pci'fo-rtt o. to i;bnc; b> l^netratc. 

rcer, per. v. to iook . to pry , Perforce, per-fom'. tide, by f«jrcc. 

PeerMBk^r^ n the wife of a peer. Perform, per form*, c. b> do; U> achieve; to im 

cp u«.. *,uHI. d‘; iuatchlesa Perfume, per fum. n, sweet octoor. Ito pH 


Peerless. o/ij. un.yjuall^l; luatchlosa 

Peovlih, pC- vInh. o4/. fretful; ill-humoured. 

Peg, n. a wooden fastening pin. 

Pegasus, peg ae us. u. the winged hone; a con¬ 
stellation. 


Perform, per forin*, v. to do; U> achieve; U> act; 
Perfume, perfum. n. sweet odour. (to play. 

Perfumery, per-fum cr-1. a. bhx:k of perfuinea. 
Perfunctory, per-funkt o-rl, adj. indifferent; caro¬ 
le**. , , . (heart. 

Pericardium, pcr l-kArd l-uni, n. relating t-> tno 
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Pericarp, peril-kArp, n. shell or skin of fruits. 
Pericranium* per-l-kra'ni-um. n. membrane sur¬ 
rounding the cranium. 

Perigee, perii-JS. n. the point of the moon's orbit 
nearest to the earth. [orbit nearest the sun. 
Perihelion, per-I-bi/ll-on, n. the poinPof a planet's 
Peril, peril, n. danger: v. to endanger. 

Perimeter, pe-rim'et-er, n. outer boundary of a 
figure. [another. 

Perimorph, peril-morf, n. one mineral enclosing 
Period, pG'ri-od. n. a series of years; an interval of 
time: conclnsion; punctuation mark (.). 
Peripatetic, per-I-pa-tet'ik. adj. walking about. 
Periphery, per-if'er-I, n. a circumference. 
Periphrase, perl-fritz, n. circumlocutory speech. 
Periplus, perl-plus, n. a circumnavigation. 
Periscope, peri-e-scoi>e, n. an optical instrument 
used In guiding submarines. 

Perish, periisb. r. to die; to decar. 

Perispheric, per-ls-ferlk, ad}, globular. 

Peristaltic, per-l-st&l'tik. adj. worra-llke. 

Peristyle, perl-stn, n. columns circling a building. 
Periwig, peril-wig. n. a small wig. 

Periwinkle, peril-wingkl, n. a small shell-fish; a 
rock plant. 

Perjury, per'Jer-I. n. false swearing. 

Perk, perk. v. to peer. 

Permanence, periman-en*. n. fixedness. 

Permeable, perimfc-abl. adj. penetrable. 

Permian, periml-an. n. strata of the Palmozoic 
scries. 

Permissive, per-mislv, adj. allowing. 

Permit, per-rairi. r. to allow. 

Pormutable, j>er-mat'nb). adj. capable of being 
substituted for another. 

Pernicious, per-nLsh'iw. adj. hurtful: bad. 
Peroration, per-o-nVshun. n. the concluding part 
of a speech. 

Perpend, per-pend'. v. to consider. 

Perpendicular, per-pen-dikO-lar, aij. aprtaht 
Perpetrate, per-pe-trilt', r. to commit; to do. 
Perpetual, per-periiVal. adj. everlasting. 

Perplex, per-plcks', v. to confuse. 

Perquisite, perikwiz-it, n. gift l>eyond wages. 

Perry, peril, n. beverage made from pears. 
Persecute, pcr-Re-kfiri, r. to oppress; to afllW. 
Persecutor, perise-ku-tor, n. one who persecutes. 
Persevere, per-s^-veri, r. to persist. 

Persiflage, peris!-fttzh. n. banter. 

Persist, per-slsri, r. to continue steadily. 

Person, per'wm. n. an individual. 

Personable, per'son-abl. adj. of good appearance. 
Personage, per'son-ftj. n. an eminent person. 
Personalty, person-altl. n. personal proj>erty. 
Personation, pcr-son-A'shun. n. the act of person¬ 
ating. 

Personnel, per-son-el', n. persons comprised. 
Perspective, per-spekt'Iv. n. a view; art of drawing 
so as to express distance. 

Perspicaceous, pcrs-pik-d'Khus, adj. clear; lucid. 
Perspire, pere-plri, c. to sweat. 

Persuade, pers-wM'. r. to influence; to coax. 

Pert, pert. n. saucy; lively. 

Pertain, per-Un'. r. to l>elong. 

Pertinacity, per-ttn-as'lt-i. n. obstinate insistence. 
Pertinont, peritin-eut, adj. suitable; fit; to the 
point. 

Perturb, per-turb\ c. to agitate; to disturb. 

Poruke, pe'rflk, n. a wig. 

Peruse, per-Oz. r. to read. 

Pervade, per-vdd', c. to spread over; to penetrate. 
Perverse, per-vers', a<lj. stubborn; contradictory; 
f reward. 

Perversion, per-ver'shun, n. a wrong use. 

Pervert, per-vert', v. to mislead: to corrupt; to 
distort. 

Pervious, pcrivl-us. adj. penetrable. 

Pessimism, pc*'lm-lzin. n. the thc.»ry that things 
are generally bad. 

Post, n. a plague; an annoying person. 

Poster, pes ter, r. to annoy. 

Pestilent, pes'til-ont. adj. noxious; Infectious; 
corrupting. 

Pestle, pea'l. n. pounding instrument. 

Petalous, pet'al-u*. aiij. having petals. 

Petard, petard', ti. a mortar for blowing up forti- 
Petary. pO'tnr-I, n. a peat bog. Ideations. 

Petechial, pet-elrii-al. adj. fever-spotted. 

Petiole, pet'l-ol, n. a leaf stalk. 

Petition. pO-tish'un. n. a request; a prayer; an 
Petrel, pet'rel. n. a sea-bird. [appeal. 

Petrify, pet'rl-fl. v. to transform to stone. 

Petrol, pet'rol. n. oil fuel for motors. 
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Petroleum, pfi-tr615-um, n. a crude oiL 
Petronel, periro-nel, n. a horee-pfstol. 

Petticoat, pet'i-kdt, n, a woman's under-garment. 
Pettifogger, periMog-er. n. a petty lawyer. 

Pettish, pet'iah. adj. peevish. 

PetUe, pet!, v. to indulge. 

Petty, peril, adj. trifling; small. 

Petulance, pefc'G-lans, n. irritability: peevishness. 
Pew, pQ, n. an enclosed sitting in a place of wor¬ 
ship. 

Pewter, pew'ter. n. an alloy of tin and lead. 
Phalanx, fal'angkx. n. a dea*e body of soldiers. 
P han tas m , fant'azm. n. a hallucination; a vision. 
P han ta sm agoria, fan-taz-mA-gGri-a, n. illusive 
Phantom, fan'tom. n. a spectre. [Images. 

P h arisaical, far-ls-fc'ik-al, adj. hypocritical. . 
Pharmacy, f&r-'mi-si, n. medicine preparation. 
Pharynx, fi'-rinks. n. cavity b ehin d the nose. 
Phase, faz, n. view; aspect. 

Phenomenon, f£-nom'6-non. n. an unusual appear- 
Phial, fi'al. n. a small bottle. [ance. 

Philander, fll-an'der. v. to flirt; to make love. 
P hilan t hr opy, fli-an'fliro-pi, n. love of mankind. 
Philately, fll-at'S-U. n. stamp collecting. 
P h i lh a r monic, fll-har-raon'ik. adj. loving harmony. 
Philippic, fil-ip'ik. n. an acrimonious declamation. 
Philistine, ftl'Ls-tin, n. an uncultured person. 
Philology, fll-ol o-JI. n. study of language. 
Philomath, fil'o-ma/^, n. one devoted to learning. 
Philomel. fll'6-mel, n. the nightingale. 
Phllopolemic, ftl-6-p6-Iem'ik, adj . eager for war or 
discussion. [of offspring. 

Philoprogenitiveness, flI-5-prd-jen'ltrfv-nes. n. 1ot«* 
Philosopher, fll-oa'«Vfer. n. a reasoner. 
Philotechnic, ftl-0 tek'nik, adj. devoted to the arts. 
Philter, ftl'ter. n. a love charm. 

Phlebotomy, fle-bot'om-1. n. the art of vein open- 
Phlegm, flem. ft. viscid matter. LhO- 

Phlegmatic, lleg-mat'lk, adj. cold: ringtrish. 
Phcenix, fS'nlkH, n. an Imaginary bird: a wonder. 
Phonetics, fO-net'iks, n. science or articulate 
sounds. [ repeating instrument. 

Phonograph. KVnG-graf. n. a sound recording and 
Phonography. fon-og'raf-I, n. shorthand. 
Phonology. fdn-ol'O-jl, n. phonetics. 

Phonotypc. f6'n6-tlp, n. type indicatlngsooncL 
Phosphor, fos'for, n. the morning star. 
Phosphorescence, fos-for-es'ens. n. Inminousness. 
Phosphorus, fos'for-us. n. a combustible substance. 
Phossy-Jaw, fos’l-jaw, n. phosphorous poisoning. 
Photogenic, fd-td-jen'ik, adj. pertaining to photo¬ 
graphy. [the action of light. 

Photograph, fo'tG-craf, n. a picture produced by 
Photogravure, fd'td-gritv-flr, n. special method of 
photography. 

Photology, fd-tol'iVJI, n. the science of light. 
Photophone, fO'tO-fdn, n. a speech-transmitting 
apparatus. 

Photosphere, fd'td-sfCr. n. a sphere of light 
Phrase, friz, n. words expressing an idea. 
Phraseology, frAz-fc-o!'6-JI. n. diction. 

Phrenetic, fren-et'ik. adj. frantic. 

Phrenology, fren-ol'6-Jl. n. the science erf the mind 
as Indicated by the formation of the head. 
Phronzy, fren'zl. n. madness. 

Phthisical, tiz'lk-al. adj. pertaining to lung disease. 
Phylactery, fl-lalriter-I. n. a charm. 

Phylllte, ttl'It, n. clay-slate. 

PhyUoid. fll'old. adj. leaf-like. [nature. 

Physical, flz'lk-al. adj. i»ertalning to the body, or 
Physician, flz-Lsh'au. n. one skilled in the uee of 
physic. 

Physicist, ftz'l-alst. n. a student of nature. 

Physics, flz'Iks. n. the science of nature. 
Physiognomy, flz-l-og'no-ml. n. face study. 
Physiography, flz-I-og'ra-fi. n. physical geography* 
Physiolatry, flz-I-ol'a-trl. fi. nature worship. 
Physiology, flz-l-ol'6-ii. n. the science of life. 
Physiquo, flz-dk'. n. physical organisation. 
Phytology, fl-tol'6-jl. n. botany. 

Piacular, pl-alriQ-lar, a>ij. expiatory. 

Pianist, pl-an'Lst. n. a pianoforte player. . 

Pianoforte, pI-an'd-fOr'tL n. a well-known key^l 
Piazza, pl-atz'd. n. a portico. I Instrument. 

Pibroch, pc'broh. n. an air played on the bagpipes. 
Pica, pl'ka, n. a size of type: a magpie. 

Picaroon, pik-a-roon'. n. a pirate; a cheat 
Picayune, pik-A-yoon', n. a small American com. 
Piccolo, pIk'6-10, n. a small flute. 

Pick, pik, v. to pierce; to gather; to chooee; n. » 
striking Implement 

Pickaninny, pik-ft-nln'i, n. a negro bAbr. 

Picket, pik'et, n. an outpost guard of soldiers. 
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Pickle, plkl. n. articles preserved In salt and vine- 1 Plagiarism, pl&'JI-ar-Izm. n. the act of plajrtaAsing. 

TlinlrnAnlrAf •>< l»'».,.l' at n <■ IMM'L’uf rifil-r f "!4 T PlfliniA ulriif n nt*stlli*nrP! nn jumovaiice. 


Pickpocket, plk'pok-et. n. a pocket rifler, (gar. 
Picnic, pik'nik, n. an open-air pleasure party. 
Pictorial, pik-t£'rl-al, U'ij. pertaining to pictures. 
Picture, pikt'&r, n. a painting; a representation. 
Piebald, pl-bawld, adj. varicoloured. 

Piece, ptn, n. a part of anythin#; a play. 

Pied, pld. adj. spotted; variegated. 

Pier, per. n. a wharf; a projecting roadway extend¬ 
ing into the sea. 

Pierce, p£rs, c. to penetrate. 

Pier-glass, per'glas. n. a mirror between windows. 
Pierian, pl-e'rt-un. adj. relating to the Muses. 

Pierrot, pye-r6\ n. a butloon; a pantomime char¬ 
acter. 

Pietism, pl'et-izm, n. a doctrine of the Pietist*. 

Piety, pi'et-I, n. religious veneration; goodness. 

Piffle, pITl, n. foolish talk. 

Pig, Pig. n. a swine; a mass of metal. 

Pigeon, pi'jn, n. a bird; one who is easily cheated. 
Pigment, pig ment, n. paint; colouring matter. 
Pigmy, pig'ml. n. a dwarf. 

Pike, plk, n. a weapon with a spear-like head; a 
Piles, pDz. n. haemorrhoid*. Lush. 

Pillcr, pilfer. c. to steal small things. 

Pilgrim, pil grim, n. one who journeys to a holy 
place. 

Pill, pll, n. a small medicinal ball. 

Pillage, pil'dj. n. plunder. 

Pillar, pil ar, n. a detached column or support. 
Pillion, pil'yun. n. a scat for a woman to ride be¬ 
hind a man. 

Pillory, pH'or-i. n. a frame in which offender* were 
publicly exposed. Ibesul upon. 

Pillow, pil'd, n. a stuffed cushion to rest the 
Pilot, pi lot, n. one who guides ships In and out or 
Pimp, n. a pander. lharbour. 

Pimple, phup'l. n. a pustule. 

Pin, pin, n. an instrument for fixing things to¬ 
gether. 

Pinafore, pln'a for. n. a child's apron. 

Pince-nez, pamcz'uA. n. eye-glasses. 

Pinchbeck, plnsh'bek. n. yellow alloy, shain. 
Pinchers, phish'crs, n. pincers. [waste away. 

Pine, pin, ?*. a cone-bearing tree; r. to grieve; to 
Pineal, pin'C-ul. a/(j. relating to the pine. 

Pinfold, pin fold, n. a |x»und for cattle. 

Ping, ping, n. a whistling sound, a** of a bullet. 
Pinion, pin'yun. n. a whig; r. to bind. 

Pink, n. light red colour; v. to slab. 

Pin-money, pln'inun-1, n. a wife's pockct-moncy. 
Pinnace, pin'd*, n. a small vessel. 

Pinnacle, pin'a-kl. n. a turret; highest point. 
Pinnate, pln'ftt. adj. fcather-sliaped. 

Pint, pint, n. a liquid measure. 

Pioneer, pi-6-nfcr'. n. one who cleats the way for 
Pious, pj'us. adj. reverential; good. iutuere. 

Pip. pip. n. need of certain fruits. 

Pipkin, pip km. n. a small earthen vessel. 

Pippin, nip In. n. a kind of apple. 

Piquancy, pCk'an-al. n. sharpness; arnartnesa. 
Pique, p£k. n. injured pride. 

Plqu^, pfc-kY, ti. a corded cotton fabric. 

Piracy, pl'ra-sl. n. mai robbery. % „ . 

Pirouette, pir-oo-ct'. n. a graceful wheeling round 

Piscatorial, 1 *pis-knt-d'ri-al. adj. relating to fishing. 
Pisciculture. pU-«l-kurtfir. n. fish-breeding. 

Piscina, plh-lna. n. atoop for Holy Water. 

Pistachio, pi rfta'ciid-o. n. a nut. 

Pistil, pis til. n. female organ m pianuJ. 

Pistol, pistol. n. a hand gun. Mhrntre 

Piston, pis'ton. n. a rod; a cylinder. f J lh ' , , u 
HU Ht. n. a bote In the uttrtb. «n,und flwr of u 
Pitch n Uille 1 tar; r. to ca*l. Iwno piicnc*. 

Pitcher, pitch er, n. a ve»wd f*»r holding water; one 
Pltcbplpe, |.Mcb‘i>!p. '*■ bwlnimeol f<w«wunaj.u itej 
Piteous, pit'fc-uH. adi. homnvful. bad. Ua>nou. , 
PitluU. pit'fawl, n. a snare 
Pithy, pMA'I. adj. couch*; forcible. 

Pitiable, plt'l-ahl. o/fj. Horrowful. . , 

PiUlul, Pit i ful. ‘Kb. worthy of pity. ^ ,le - 

PiUaw, pit saw. n. a two-handed vertical saw. 
Pittance, plt'ans. ti. a meagre allowance. 

Pity. pU'i. n. sympathy. 

Pivot, plv'ot. n. point on which a thing turns. 
Placable. plAk'abl. adj. appeasable. . . 

Placard, plak'drd. n. a printed paper publlcl) 
posted. 

Place, puts. n. a spot; portion; 

Placeman. pUU'man. n. an office-hoh.cr. 

Placid, plus Id. adj. serene. ^ 

Plagiarise, pl&'Jl-ar-U, v. to adopt the words of 


Plague, plag. n. pestilence; an annoyance. 

Plaid, plAd. n. variegated cloth. 

Plain, plan. n. level country. 

Plaint, plant, n. complaint. 

Plaintive, plan tiv. a<b. sad. 

Plait, pl&t. n. a fold; braid; r. to fold or braid. 
Plan. n. sketch of building or project; r. to design. 
Plane, plan, n. a joiners tool; a level surface. 
Planet, plan et, n. a celestial body. 

Plangent, plan'jent, «U>. noisy. 

Planisphere, plan Is-fer. n. a sphere projected on a 
plane. 

Plank, pi&nk. ti. piece of timber stouter than a 
board. (a common wayside British plant. 
Plantain, plan tAn. n. a broad tropical plant; als*» 
Plantation, plan-tAshun. n. a large cultivated 
estate; tract where young trees are planted. 
Planter, plan ter. «. a plantation owner; one who 
plants. 

Plasm, plazm. n. a mould: protoplasm. 

Plasma, plaz'ma. ti. tiuid part of the blood; a kino 
of quartz. 

Plasmatic, plaz-mat'ik. adj. formative. 

Plaster, pias ter, u. an adhesive salve; a Ihuv com¬ 
position for overlaying wall*. 

Plastic, plas tlk. adj. easily moulded. 

Plastron, plas tron. n. a breaet covering. 

Plat. plat. n. a plot of ground. 

Plateau, pla-to. n. a high plane. 

Platinum, plat'in-uiu. n. a metal. 

Platitude, plat lt-Gd. n. a stale phrase; trite re- 

Platonic, plat-on'ik, a ti. pure; relating to IMato. 
Platoon, pl&-tnon', n. half a company of soldiers. 
Platter, plat'er. n. a large Hat plate or dhh. 

Plaudit, plaw dit. »i. applause; prntec. 

Plausible, plawz'ibl. ad>. reasonable; Pi'oolous. 
Play. plA, n. pastime; a game; theatre piece. 
Playful, pl.Yful, adj. sportive. itucaire. 

Pica, pie. n. an excuse; entreaty. 

Pleasantry, plez'an-trl, n. gaiety, ppn* hlly 
Please, plC-z, r. to gratify. Ispctxu. 

Plebeian, ple-be'yan. adj. vulgar; common. 
Plebiscite, pleh'is-lt. n. u referendum. 

Pledge, plej. n. a promise; a security. 

Pleiades, ple'yd-dez. ti. a cluster of Mars In lauru . 
Plenary. pleu'Ar-1. a<0. foil; compute. 
Plenipotentiary. plen-l-po-ten>hur-l. n . an nnj >a - 
Plenish. plen'l w h, r. to provide. lbajUi “ 

Plenteous, plen tc-us, adi. plentiful. 

Plenitude. plen it-Gd, adj. fuliics*. 

Pleonastic, ple-o-nas tik. <n/>. redundant. 

Plethora. plet/«'o*ni, n. excess of bK.od; rcplclion. 
Pllablo, pll abl. adj. pliant; tlexiblc. 

Pliers, pli'erz. n. pincers. 

Plight, pllt. v. to pledge; n. condition; stale. 

Plmth, plinf/i, n. the square at the base of a column. 
PloJ. I.lrxl. r. to loll; to ii.ovoHt.adily on. 

Plough, plow, n. an implement for tur.iing up 

Pluck! pink', a/tf. counige: t». to pull feather* off a 

Plumage. ploom'AI, a. feathers of a I ltd. 

Plumb, plum. n. a leaden weight on a line, auj. 

pL-rpendlcular. , . . , , lt 

Plumber, plum cr. ti. a worker in lead and plpln 0 . 
Pluinb-lme. plum Hn. " the line of a plaiuiiitt. 
Plume. pIo»jui. n. a feather. 

Plummet, plum e*, n. a weighted line. 

Plumous. ploom'uH, adj. feathery. 

Plump, adj. fat. 

Plunder, plun der, v. to rob; ti. spoil 
Plunge, plunj. v. to dive; u> rash Into, to im¬ 
merse. .. „ 

Plural, ploo'rl. o/j. concerning more than ono. 
Pioralist, plou ral-lst. n. a holder ol mure than ono 
Plus, n. vigil ( 4-1 of addition. Ibenehce. 

Plush, n. u velvet cloth . . 

Plutocracy. ploo-tok'rYsl. n. government by the 

wealthy. ,, , . , 

Plutonian. ploo-bVn!-an. adi. Infomai. 

Pluvial, pioo'vl-al. adj. rainy. 

Ply. pll. r. t/> work at; t/» Importune. 

Pneumatic, nfi-mat Ik. <ut>. r. tetliut to Blr 
Pncumatology, nQ-mat-ol 6-JI. n. iu lem^i of 

fluids lAtnetis. 

Pnyx. niks. ti. i*o1Hical meeting-place In ancient 
Poach, pfx-h. r. U» steal guric*; to cook eggs. 

Pock, pok. ti. a pustule on the skin. 

Pocket, i*>k'et, n. a bag forming part of a garment; 
r. Uj take covertly. 

Pod, pod. r». covering of pea«. beans, etc. 
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Pod&gra, p$-da'gr&, n. gout In the feofc. 

Podgy, poj'l, adj. short And fat 
Poem, p6'em. n. a composition In verse. 

Poetaster, po'et-as-ter. n. an Inferior poet. 

Poetry, pG'et-ri. n. a rhythmical embodiment of 
thoughts and fancies. 

Pogrom, po'-grom, n. a destructive disturbance in 
Russia. • [painful. 

Poignant, poi'nanfc, adj. bitter; stinging; acutely 
Point, point, n. a sharp end; spot: gist of an argu¬ 
ment; t». to indicate; to direct. 

Pointed, pointed. adj . sharp, direct, keen. 

Poise, poiz, v. to balance. 

Poison, poi'zn, n. any substance that, taken into 
the system, destroys or Impairs life; r. to Infect 
with poison. 

Polar, p6-lar, adj. pertaining to the poles. 
Polarisation, pG-lar-l-zA'shun, n. the act of com¬ 
municating polarity. [of Poland. 

Pole, pOl, n. a rod; a measure of length; native 
Pole-axe, pOl'aks, n. a hatchet with a long handle. 
Polemic, po'lem'ik, n. disputant; adj. controvcr- 
Pole-star, pdl'stdr, n. the north star. [slal. 

Poloy, p6'U. adj . without horns. 

Police, po-les'. n. civil force. 

Policy, pol'ls-l, n. prudence; the art of governing. 
Polish, polish, v. to make glossy; to refine; n. the 
substance used to produce polish. 

Polite, po-llt*. adj. courteous. 

Politic, pol'It-ik. adj. discreet. 

Politics, pont-iks. n. science of government. 
Polity, polit-l, n. structure of a government. 

Poll. p61, ti. head; a list; an election. 

Pollard, pol'ard. n. a lopi>ed tree. 

Pollen, pol'eu. n. the fertilising powder in flowers. 
PoLlont, pol'ent, adj. powerful, strong. 

Polluto, pol-oot', v . to taint; to corrupt. 

Poltroon, pol-troon', n. a coward. 

Polygamy, pol-ig'am-l. n. plurality of wives. 
Polygot, x>ol*l“glot, adj. many-languagcd. 

Polygon, pol'I-gon, n. a many-angled figure. 
Polygram, poll-gram, n. a figure of many lines. 
Polygraph, pol'I-graf, n. a copying Instrument. 
Polygraphy, pol-ig'rd-fl. n. art of writing in ciphers. 
Polysyllable, pol'Ml-abl, n. word of more than 
three syllables. 

Polytechnic, pol-1-tek'nik, adj. including many 
arts. I than one God. 

Polytheism, poM-fA€'izm, n. the doctrine of more 
Pommel, pum'el, n. the knob of a saddle; v. to 
beat. 

Pomology, pom-ol'6-JI, n. science of fruit raising. 
Pomp, pomp. n. ceremony; show; display. 
Pompom, pom'pom. n. a quick-firing gun. 
Pompon, pom'pon, n. a hat triinmiug. 

Poncho, pon cho, n. a short seamless cloak. 

Pond, pond. n. a pool. 

Ponder, pon'dcr. t». to consider. 

Ponderous, pon'der-us, adj. weighty; heavy. 
Pongee, pon'jO, n. silk from cocoons of wild silk- 
Poniard, pon'yanl, 11 . a small dagger. [worms* 
Pontage, pont'aj. it. bridge toll. 

Pontiff, pont'if, 11 . a high priest; the Pope. 
Pontificate, pout-if ik-iit. n. the rule of a Pope. 
Pontil, pun-til, it. nni used in glass-making. 
Pontoon, pon-toon', n. a floating bridge; a flat 
Pood, pood, n. a Russian weight, 30 lb. [boat.* 
Pool, n. a small i>ond. 

Poor, poor, u/j. needy; weak; depressed. 

Pope, pOp, it. the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Popodom, pfip'dom. n. jurisdiction of the Pope. 
Popinjay, pop'fn-j&, n. a fop. 

Poplar, pop lar, n. a well-known tree. 

Poplin, pop'lin, n. fabric of worsted and silk. 
Poppy, pop'i. n. a plant with usually red flowers, 
one klud yielding opium. 

Populace, pop'fi-l&s, n. the people. 

Popular, pop il-lar, adj. generally liked. 
Population, pop-d-lA'shun. n. act of i*opulating; 

the people in general. 

Populous, pop'd-lus, adj. full of people. 

Porcelain, pOrs'lftn. n. One earthenware. 

Porch, porch, n. a covered entrance-way. 

Porcine, pOr'uln. adj. pertaining to swine. 

Pore, pdr, n. minute passage in the skin. 
Porifera, pd-rif'er-A. it. sponges. 

Pork, p6rk, ti. flesh of swine. 

Porous, pO'rus. ad/, full of pores. 

Porphyry, por'fl-ri. n. a variegated hard stone. 
Porpoist, por'pus, n. a marine manunal. 

Porridge, por'd, n. boiled meal and water. 
Porringer, por'ln-jer, n. a porridge p&u. 


Port, p5rt,n. a harbour; an opening; a Portuguese 
wine; bearing; left side of a ship. 

Portable, pdrt'abl. adj. movable; that can be 
carried. 

Portage, pfirt'&J, n. carrying; price of carriage. 
Portal, pdrt'al. ti. a gateway; an entrance. 
Portcullis, pdrt-kul'Is. n. a sliding framework sus¬ 
pended over a gateway. 

Porte, p6rt, n. the Turkish court. 

Portend, por-tend', v. to forbode. 

Portentous, por-ten'tus. adj. ominous. [liquor. 
Porter, pdrt'er, n. one who carries parcels; a malt 
Portfolio, pdrtrfO'U-o, n. case for holding papers; 

the office of a State minister. 

Porthole, pdrt'hdl, n. gun-hole; any opening in a 
ship's side for air or light. [way. 

Portico, pdr'tik-d, n. a piazza; a columned entrance 
Portion, pdr'shun. n. a share; a dowry. 

Portly, pdrt'll, adj. dignified; corpulent. 
Portmanteau, pdrt'-man'td. n. a hand-bag. 
Portoise, pdr'tiz, n. the gunwale of a boot. 

Portray, pdr'trA'. v. to draw; to describe. 
Portrayal, pdrt'rd'&l, n. the act of portraying. 
Pose, pdz. v. to assume an attitude; to puzzle; ti. 
attitude. 

Position, po-zish'un. n. place; situation. 

Positive, poz'it-lv, adj. sure; actual; absolute. 
Possess, po-zes', r. to own. 

Possessor, po-zes'or, n. owner. [liquor. 

Posset pos'd. n. milk curdled with wine or other 
Possible, pos'-I'bl, adi. what can be done. 

Post, pGet, n. an upright piece of timber: pular; 

place for the receipt of mail letter*; v. to 1 >ost 
Postal, post al, adj. pertaining to the post-ohee 
service. 

Post-chaise, pdftt'BhAz, n. a stage coach. 
Post-date, pust'dftt, r. to postpone date. 
Postdiluvian, pdst'dll-fl'vl-an, adj. after the Deluge. 
Poste-restante, pdst'rcst-Ant'. n. place in post- 
office where letters are kept till called for. 
Posterior, pos-td'ri-or. adj. later; subsequent; rear. 
Posterity, pos-teriit-1. n. descendants. 

Post-haste, pOst-hdst', n. top speed. 

Posthumous, pdet'd-mus. adj. after death. 

Postil, pis til, n. marginal note. 

Postillion, puet-U'yun, n. a rider of a carriage horse. 
Postmeridian. pOst'mer-id'I-an. n. afternoon 
Post-mortem, ptet-mort'em. adj. after death. 
Post-obit, pCst-d'blt, n. bond given by heirs seem* 
ing repayment of money advanced. 

Postpone, pfot'p6n\ v. to defer. 

Post-prandial, pdst'pran'di-al. adj. after dinner. 
Postscript, pflst'skripfc. n. writing added after a 
letter has been signed. 

Postulate, pos'tft-lat, n. self-evident position. 
Posture, pos'tdr. n. attitude; potion. 

Posy, pd'zl. ru nosegay; motto ou a ring. 

Pot, n. an utensil; a pan. 

Potation, p6-td'ahun. n. a drink. 

Potato, po't&'tO, n. an edible tuber. 

Potoen, pd-t£n', n. Irish whisky. .. 

Potent, p6-tent, adj. powerful; having a'} 1 "?™ 5 ; 
Potentiality. pd-ten-shl-alit-i. n. a potential thing. 
Pother, poth'er. n. bustle; confusion. 

Potion, pd'shun. n. a dose; a draught 
Pot-pourri, pOt'poo'-rS. n. a special blending or 
dried flowers; a musical medley. 

Potsherd, i>ot'sherd. n. a piece of broken pot 
Pottage, pot'ftj. n. a thick soup. . 

Potter, pot'er, r. to trifle; n. a maker of earthen¬ 
ware. 

Pottery, pot'er-I, n. earthenware. 

Pouch, powch. n. a bag; a pocket 

Poultry, pOl'trl. n. fowl*. _- 

Pounce, powns. r. to fall upon; n. a fine powaer. 
Pound, pownd, v. to bruise; «. a standard weignu 
Poundage, pownd'aj. n. duty per pound. 

Pout. powt. r. to sulk. # 

Powder, pow der, n. a dust; gunpowder. 

Power, pow'er. n. force; strength; might 
Pow-wow, pow'wow. n. a Red Indian gatherum. 

a friendly consultation. 

Practicable, prak tik-abl. adj . possible. 

Practical, prak'tl-kal. adj. usefuL 
Practice, prak tis, n. habit 

Piactlse, prak'tls, v.t. to do as a habit. .. . 

Practitioner, prak-tbh'un-er. n. one who praeuw. 

Proemnnire, pr^-mfl-nl'r€, n. the act of ignoring tlrt 
governing power. 

Pragmatical, prag-mat'ik-al. adj. aflldous, 

Prairie, pri'rl. n. a grassy plain. 

Prance, prans, v. to strut; to ride gaily. 
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Prank, prAngk. n. a trick; a frolic. 

Prasinous, pras'ln-us. adj. light-green. 

Prate, prftt, v. to talk idly or foolishly. 

Pratique, prA-tek'. n. leave to trade after qunrnn- 
Prawn, n. a 6mall crustacean tlsh. (tine. 

Pray, prft, v. to entreat; to supplicate the Al¬ 
mighty. (views. 

Preach, prfcch. n. to publicly expound religious 
Preacher, prSch'er, «. one who preaches. 

Preamble, prfc-nin'bl. n. introduction; preface. 
Prebend, preb'end. n. stiiwud granted to a canon. 
Prebendary, preb'end-ar-1. n. cathedral stipen¬ 
diary. »fnl. 

Precarious, pre-kA'rl-us, ad j. uncertain; doubt- 
Precaution, pre-kaw'shun. n. previous care. 
Precede. prO-sed'. r. to go tK.*fore. 

Precedence, prfe-sA'dens. n. priority. 

Precedent, pre-sfc'dent. adj. going before; anterior. 
Precedent, pres'e-deut. n. example. 

Precentor, pre-sen'tor. n. choir-leader. 

Precept, pre'eept, n. doctrine; rule of action. 
Precinct, prfi'slngkt. n. boundary. 

Precious, presh'us, adj. worthy; valuable. 
Precipice, pres'l-pix, n. an abyss. 

Precipitance, pre-sip'it-ans, n. rash haste. 
Prectpitate, prA-sip'lt-At, c. to cast down. 
Precipitous, prC-sip'it-u*. adj. rash; steep. 

Precis, prA-se'. n. an abstract or summary. 

Precise, pre-sis. adj. exact. 

Precision, prfc-eizh un. n. accuracy. 

Preclude, pr£-klood'. v. to shut out. (on*. 

Preclusion, pre-kloo'zbuu. n. exclusion; a shutting 
Precocity, pre-kne'lt-l. n. premature development. 
Precognition, pre-kog-nlsh un, n. foresight. 
Preconceive, prB-kon-sev'. v. to imagine; to con- 
celve beforehand. 

Preconception, prt-kon-sep'shun. n. forethought. 
Preconcerted, prt-kon-sert ed. adj. prearranged. 
Precursor, prfc-kur'aor, n. a forerunner. I plunder. 
Predaceous, pred-A'shus. adj. ravenous; living by 
Predatory, pred-A-to-ri, adj. plundering. 
Predecessor, prt-de-ses'or. n. forerunner. 
Predestination. prC-de«-Uu-A'*hun. n. the bcl.cr 
that every thing is foreord:ili»<*l. 

Predial, prfc'di-al, iuij. connected with land; n. a 
slave. 

Prodicable, pred'lk-nb!, adj. attributable. 
Predicament, pre-dlk a-ment. »i. plight. 

Predicate, predlk-ut. v. to aHIrm. 

Predication. prcd-lk-'A shun. »i. act of anirmlng. 
Predict, prfc-dikt', v. to fortell. 

Prediction, pre-dik'shun. n. n prophecy. 
Predilection, prC-dil-ek ahun. n. prvi*>''.se.srilon In 
favour of. 

Predisposition, prC-dU-po-zl'nliuri. tendency. 
Predominate, prt-dom'in-?U. r. to rule. 
Pre-eminence, prt-em in-ens. n. tmi>crior1ty. 
Pre-emption, prC-em'shun, n. ttn*t option of 
buying. 

Preen, prt-n. v. to arrange feathers, as do birds. 
Preface, pref'iw. n. an Introduction. 

Prefoct, prt'fckt. n. a governor. 

Prefer, prC-fer, c. to esteem before others; to 
chcxwe. 

Preferable, pref'er-ab), adj. worthy of preference. 
Preference, pref'er-eus. n. choice. 

Preferment, prt-fer'ment. n. promotion. 

Prefigure, prf*-flg ur. r. t/> show beforehand. 

Prefix, pK'flkx, n. a letter or word put lx fore. 
Prefix* pre-Uks', v. to place before. 

Pregnant, preg'nant. ad;, with young; fruitful. 
Prehensile. prA-hen'sIl. adj. that can grasp. 
Prejudge, prC-Juj', v. to Judge beforehand. 
Prejudice, preJTj-dis. adj. bias; prejudgment. 
Prelacy, prel'AVl, n. the office of a prelate. 

Prelate, prel'At. n. a church dignitary. 
Preliminary, prC-lim in-ar-1. adj. previous; pre- 

K ratory. 

le, prei'Gd. n. lntnxiuotlon; preface. 
Premature, prC'xuA-tfir. adj. before iu* time; ux> 
hasty. 

Premeditate, prC-mcdit-At. r. to plan Ix-forehand. 
Premier, prO'ml-er, n. prime minister; adj. Unit. 
Premise, pro-mix', n. to state beforehand. 

Premises, prern is-es, n. a building and Its ad¬ 
juncts. 1 Insurance. 

Premium, premium. n. reward; payment for 
Premonitory, prc-mon'it-or-1, adj. giving prior 
notice of. 

Preoccupy, prt-ok'O-pl. v. to oorupy beforehand. 
Prepare, prfc-p&r', v. to get ready. 

Prepense, prti-pen*', adj premeditated. 
Preponderate, prfc-poa clcr-At, r. to outweigh. 


Preposition, prep-6-zish un. n. part of speech 
showing relation. (Invite favour. 

Prepossessing, pre-po-zes'ing, adj. in condition to 
Preposterous. pre-ixw'ter-iLs. adj. absurd. 
Pre-Raphaelitism, pre. raTA'clTUm, n. a styled 
painting. 

Prerogative, prt-rog At-Iv. n. exclusive privilege. 
Presago, pres'&J. c. to predict; n. anything that 
Presbyter, prez blt-er. n. a priest. IforedLowa. 
Prescience, preahl-ens. n . foreknowledge. 
Prescribe, pre-skrib', r. to appoint, to order; to 
lay down. 

Prescription, pre-skrip shun. n. a written instruc¬ 
tion for preparation of medicine; any act of 
directing. 

Prescriptive, prG-skript'lv. adj. acquired by usage. 
Present, pre'zont. r. to lay before another; to offer 
Present, prez ent, n. a gift. (as a gift. 

Presentable, pre-zent-abl, adj. that may Ik* pre¬ 
sented. 

Prosentient, pre-zen shl-ent. adj. pre-perceiving. 
Presentiment, pre-sen tl-ment. u. a premonition. 
Frosentment, pre-zent mcnl. 71 . the act of present¬ 
ing. (serves. 

Preservative, pre-zer vd-tiv, n. that which pre- 
Preserve, pre-zerv', r. to ktvp safe; t/> defend. 
President, pres'1-dent, n. one at the head of a state, 
company, or society. 

Press, pres. i*. to squeeze; to cla^p; n. printing 
machine. newspaiKrrs gonenilly. 

Press-gang, pres gang. n. a body of men who In 
war-time forcibly carried oil men to serve on 
warships. 

Pressing, pres ing. a./j. uirent. 

Prossinan, pn*s inan. n. one who works at a print¬ 
ing press; a journalist. 

Frostige, prest-Czh'. n. moral Influence. 

Preslo, pres to. ad". quickly'. 

Presume, pre-zCun , r. to take for granted; to arro¬ 
gate. 

Presumption, prc-zump'shun. n. amigamv. 
Presumptuous, pre-zump tu-os, a 0. ovor-con- 
lident. 

Pretence pre-tens', n. excuse; assumption. 
Preterite, pret'er-lt, adj. gone by; »i. ptist-tense. 
Pretormlsslon, pre-teniil^h un. n. the act of omit¬ 
ting. 

Preternatural, prc-ter-nat'u-ral. adj. sujurnatural. 
Pretext, prd-text, n. gemblance; excuse: pretence. 
Prevail, prc-val , r. t»j overcome; to Induce. 
Prevalence, prev al-etLS, n. custom; i»re* lomin- 
ance. 

Prevaricate. prC-vArilk-dt. r. to equivocate. 
Prevont, pre vent . v. to hinder. 

Preventive, pr?-ven'tiv. ad), tending to prevent. 
Previous, pre'vl'us, a<lj. prior. 

Prevision, pre-vl/h un. »». forethought. 

Prey, v. to bclzc up<»i»; u. s|k»II; plunder. 

Price, pris. a. buiii asked for a thing; reward. 
Prick, prik, r. Uj spur; ti. a .sharp-pointed Instm- 
Prickly, prik 11. adj. thorny. (incut; a sting. 

Pride, prid. n. fielf-eateem. 

Priest, prust. n. a religious mlnistor. 

Priestcraft, prest kraft, n. priestly policy. 

Prig. Prig. n. a conceited person. 

Prill, pril, v. to grow sour. 

Prim. prim. adj. precise. 

Primacy, prl'niA-ni, n. ofbcc of archbishop. 

Primal, prt'uial. Oi(j. first. 

Primarily, priinAr-ldl. a Jr. In the tint place. 
Prime, prim. a*U. chief; tine; lint; strong; full. 
Pnmer, nri iner, n. first Ixxjk «»f Instruction. 
Primeval, pri-mC'v&l, a*lj. original; belonging to 
early tlmen. 

Priming, prim ing, n. first coating of colour. 
Prltnllive, prlm'lt-lv, adj. original; first. 
Primogeniture, prl-m6-Jtii It-Or, n. Inheritance by 
eldcKt son. (order. 

Primordial, pri mer di al. aJj. original; first In 
Primrose, prlin'roz. »i. one of the primula trilx;; a 
yellow spring bloom. 

Prince, prliis, n. a king's son; a ruler. 

Princess, prin ted n. a i»rince'a consort; a king's 
daughter. 

Principal, prin ci pal, adj. chief; capllnj. 

Prlnclpia, prln-slp'1-a. n. lint principles. 

Prink, pringk. r. Oj di*< k for show. 

Print, print, c. to mark by Impression. 

Prior, prl or, adj. former; n. the head of a monaa- 
Prlority. prl-or It-!, n. preecsient'e. (tery. 

PrUm, prizm, n. a S4»lld whose ends are rhnilar and 
parallel planed, and whoso aides are parallelo- 
grama. 
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Prison, priz'n. n. a Jail; place of detentloo. 
Pristine, prte'tin. adj. primitive original. 

Private, pri'vftt* ad}, alone; secret; an ordinary 
soldier. [manned. 

Privateer, pri-vi-tdr\ n. a ship of war privately 
Privation, prl-v&'shun, n. destitution; act of de¬ 
priving. 

Privilege, priv'il-ei. n. right: special advantage. 
Privily, priv'U-I, adv. secretly. 

Privy, priv'l, ad}, secret; private. 

Prize, prlz, n. a reward; something seized from an 
Probable, prob'abl, adj. likely. [enemy. 

Probate, pnVb&t, n. legal proof of a wilL 
Probation, pro-b&'shun. n. trial; act of testing. 
Probative, pr6'b&*tiv, adj . serving for proof. 

Probe, prOb. v. to search; n. a surgeon’s instru¬ 
ment. 

Probity, prG'blt-I. n. sincerity; uprightness. 
Problem, prob'lem, n. a question for solution. 
Problematical, prob-lem-at'tk-al, adj. questiouable. 
Proboscis, pr6-b6s'is. n. a trunk; nose. 

Procedure, pro-se'dQr. n. legal process; mode of 
proceeding. 

Proceed, pnVsed'. c. to advance; to go on. 
Proceeds, priVseds. n. returns ; produce; rente. 
Process, prO'ses. n. operation. 

Proclaim, pnVklfun', v. to announce publicly. 
Proclivity, prO-kliv'it-1, n. tendency; Inclination. 
Procrastinate. pro-kras tin-At', r. to postpone. 
Procreate, prOkre-ftt, v. to generate. [formity. 
Procrustean. pr6-knw'tC*-an, adj. forcing Into con- 
Proctor, prok'tor, n. an ecclesiastical lawyer; a 
university official. 

Procumbent, pro'kum'bent. adj. forward-bending; 

lying face downward. 

Procure, pro-kfir'. v. to obtain. 

Prodigal, prod'l-gal. adj. extravagant; lavish. 
Prodigious, prG-dJj'us, adj. huge; wonderful. 
Prodigy, piod'l-jl. n. a wonder. 

Produce, prod'Os. n. yield; that which is produced. 
Produce, pr6-d0s', v. to yield; to bring forth. 
Product, prod'ukt. n. fruit; yield; thing pm- 
Proem, pru'ein. n. prelude. [duced. 

Profane, prft-f&u', a dj. secular; unholy. 

Profess, prO-fes', r. to avow; to own. 

Profession, prO-fcsh un, n. occupation; a voca- 
Proffer. prefer, r. to offer. [tion. 

Proficient, pro-ttsh'ent, *uij. skilled; able. 

Profile, profil, n. outline; side view. 

Profit, prof it, n. gain; advantage. 

Profligate, prof'li-gdt, adj. abandoned; dissolute. 
Profound, priVfownd', adj. deep; intense. 

Profuse, pro-fus, adj. lavish. 

Progeny, proj'en-l, n. offspring. 

Prognathous, prmfnA-titus, adj . with projecting 
jaws. 

Prognosis, prog-no'ais, n. a forecast of the course of 
a disease. [taimnent. 

Programme, program. n. particulars ol an enter- 
Progress, pnVgres. n. advancement; improvement. 
Proliibit, prO-hib'it. v. to forbid. 

Project, proj'ekt. n. a scheme; a plan. 

Project, prG-jekt', r. to extend; to throw outward. 
Projectile, prO-Jekt'U, adj. projecting; n. a missile. 
Projector, pro-jekt'or, n. one who forms plans. 
Prolegomena, prO-lcg-oin'en-a, n. introduction to a 
treatise. [labouring classes. 

Proletarian, pnVle-til'rl-an. a-lj. pertaining to the 
Prolific, prO-llf'lk. adj. productive; fruitful. 

Prolix, pru'likx, adj. tedious; <litfuse. 

Prolixity, pro-Iiks'lt-1. n. great length;tedionmesa. 
Prologue, Pro log, n. introduction. 

Prolong, pro-long', v. to extend. [walking. 

Promcnado, prom'en-dd. r. to walk; n. a place for 
Prominence, proin in-ens, n. conspicuousneai. 
Promiscuous, pro-mis kiV us, adj. without order. 
Promise, prom is, r. to engage to do; n. expecta¬ 
tion. 

Promissory, prom'is-o-rl. a/ij. relating to a promise. 
Promontory, proiu'on-to-rl, n. a headland. 

Promote, pr0-m6f, r. to advance; to encourage. 
Prompt, prompt, adj. ready; quick; r. to Incite. 
Promptitude, prompt'!t-fid, 91 . readiness; quick- 
Proraulgate, pro-uiiil'gdt. r. to publish. luess. 
Prone, prOn, adj. dispoeied; face downward. 

Prong, prong, n. branch of a fork. [pronoun. 
Pronominal, pnVuoni in-al, adj. pertaining to a 
Pronounce, pro-nowne'. r. to speak; to utter. 
Pronunciation, prG'nun'ce-aahun, n. manner of 
uttering words. 

Proof, n. trial; evidence; a first printed impres- 
Irop, n. a support. [slon; adj. resisting. 

Propagate, prop'A-srflt, v. to produce; to spread. 


Propel, pro-pel', v. to force forward. 

Propeller, prd-peTcr. n. screw wheel of a steamer. 
Propensity. prfi-pen'sl-tL n. tendency; inclination. 
Proper, prop'er. adj. correct; suitable. 

Property, prop'er-tl, n. estate: inherent quality. 
Prophet, prof'et, n. one who foretells. 
Prophylactic, prof-i-lak'tik, n. a preventive medi¬ 
cine. 

Propinquity, prd-ping'kwit-I. n. proximity. 
Propitiate, prd-pish'i-at. r. to conciliate. 
Propitious, pr5-pish'us. adj . favourable. 
Proportion, prO-pOr'shun, n. adjustment; equality 
of ratios. 

Proposal, prd-p&'zal. n. a suggestion; an offer. 
Propose, pr6-puz', v. to offer. 

Propound, pro-pownd'. r. to set forth. 

Proprietor, pr6-pri'et-or. n. an owner. 

Propriety, pr6-pri'et-l, n. fitness; go»xi beliavlonr. 
Propulsion, prO-pul'shun. n. act of driving forward. 
Prorogue, pr6-r0g\ r. to postpone. 

Prosaic, pro-zi'ik. adj. prosy; commonplace 
Prosconimn, pros-6'nl-um, n. the front part of a 
stage. 

Proscribe, prChskrib'. r. to denounco: to prohibit. 
Prosecute, pros'S-kut. v. to sue: to follow. 
Proselyte, pros'6-llt. n. a convert* 

Prosody, prus'o-di. n. the part of grammar treat¬ 
ing on versification. 

Prospect, pros'pekt, n. expectation; view; aspect 
Prospecting, pros-pekt'ing. n. searching for indica¬ 
tions of precious minerals. 

Prospectus, pros-pekt'us, n. the plan of a work or 
public undertaking. 

Prosper, pros' per, v. to succeed. 

Prosperous, pros'per-us, adj. successful. 

Prostitute. pros'tlt-Qt, n. a strumpet; r. to debase. 
Prostrate, pros'trat. adj. fallen; v. to throw down. 
Prosy, prozl. adj. te/lious; tiresome. 

Protagonist pro-tag'on-ist n. a leading character. 
Protean, pr6't£-an. adj - . changing slwpe. 

Protect pro-tekt'. r. to shield; to defend. 
Protection, prO-tek'shun. n. preservation; defence: 
refuge; a fiscal policy favouring taxation of 
imports. Itection. 

Protdg6, pro-U-zhA', n. one under another's pn> 
Protein, prO’te-in, n. the first element in any com¬ 
pound. 

Protest, pro-test', r. to object; to declare openly. 
Proihonotary, pro-Mon'6-td-ri. n. a chief notary. 
Protocol, pr6-t6-kol, n. the original wriUug of a 
• treaty. 

Protomartyr, priVtG-mAr'tcr. n. the first martyr. 

Pro top liyte, pro t6-fit. n. the lowest order of plants. 
Protoplasm, priHO-pIazin. n. living matter. 
Prototype, prO'to-tlp. n. the original of a copy. 
Protozoa, pid-td-zd'A. n. the lowest order of animal 
Protract, pr6-trakt', r. to prolong. line. 

Protrude, pru-truod.' v. to shoot out 
Protuberance, pro-tQ'ber-ans. n. a prominence; a 
Proud, prowd. a>lj. arrogant. IJutting out 

Prove, proov, r. to test; to demonstrate. 
Provender, prov'en-der. n. dr>’ food for horses. 
Proverb, pn>v'crb. n. a maxim. [Bight; God. 
Providence, pruv'id-ens, n. divine sui>ervlsion; fore- 
Provident, prov'ld-ent adj. prudent; thrifty. 
Province, pruv'ios. n. a territory; a district; a 
duty. 

Provincial, prO-vin'shal, aij. i>ertalning to a pro¬ 
vince or the country; uni>oli>hed. 

Provision, pro-vizh'un. n. food; what is provided. 
Proviso, prd-vl'zo. n. a condition. 

Provoke, prO-vok', r. to excite to anger: to sum- 
m°n. . 

Provost, provost, n. cliief magistrate of a Scottish 
Prow, n. fore part of a vessel. [city. 

Prowess, prow'es, n. valour. 

Prowl, r. to roam in quest of plunder. 

Proximity, proks-im'it-1. n. nearness. 

Proxy, proks'i. n. substitute; a deputy. 

Prude, proud, n. a woman of affected modesty. 
Prudent, proo'dent. <nij. discreet; frugal. 

Prudential, proo-den'shal, adj. discretionary. 
Prudish, proo dish, adj . over-modest; ailectediy 
modest. 

Prurience, proo'rl-en3, n. burning desire. 

Pry, prl, c. to peep Into; to lift with lever. 

Psalm, sdm. n. a sacred song. 

Psalter, aawl'ter. n. psalm book. 

Psaltery, aawl'ter-!. n. a stringed instrument. 
Pseudonym, sfi du-nlm. n. an assumed name. 
Psychic, sl'kik, adj. relating to the soul. 

Pischology, sl-kol'6-il, n. the study of the miacL 
Puberty, pfi ber-tl, ru adult age; maturiti. 
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Public, pub'llk, adj. common; open: n. the people. 
Publican, pub lik-un. n. an iim or public-house 
keeper. 

Publication, pub-lik-A'shun. ru a thing published. ' 
Publicist, pub ll-fiist, n. a writer on public affairs. 
Publish, pub lish, v. to put in circulation; to pio- 
Puck, puk, n. a tricksy fairy. (claim. 

Pucka, puk'a. adj . substantial. 

Pucker, puk'er. v. to corrugate; to wrinkle. 

Puddle, pud'l. n. a small muddy pool. 

Pudenda, pft-den'da. n. the genitals. 

Puerile, pQ'er-Q. adj m childish. 

Pull, v. to .blow in whiffs; to pant; n. whiff of 
air. 

Puffery, puf'er- 1 . n. excessive laudation. 

Pug, n. a dog; a fox; a monkey. 

Pugilist, pQ'JU-ist, n. a boxer. 

Pugnacious, pug-nA'ghus. a/Jj. quarrelsome. 

Pugree, pug're, n. a hat scarf. 

Puissant, pQ'lfl-ant. adj. powerful. 

Pull, pool, v. to haul; to drag; to draw; n. advan- 
Pulley, pool'I, n. a wheel (t&ge. 

Pullulate, pul'A-IAt. v. to germinate. 

Pulmonary, pui'mon-ar-l. adj. i>ertalnlng to the 
lungs. (r. to make Into puli*. 

Pulp, n. soft part of fruit, etc.; any soft mass; 
Pulpit, pool pit. it. a preacher's desk. 

Pulsate, pul-sat', r. to tlirob. 

Pulse, puls. n. the heart-throb. 

Pulverize, pulver-Iz. v. to reduce to powder. 
Pumice, pum'ls, n. a fq*ongy volcanic stone. 

Pump, ii. an apparatus for raising water; a low 
shoe; r. to work a pump; to extract informa¬ 
tion. 

Pumpkin, ptunp'kln, n. a plant of the gourd order. 
Pun, n. a play upon words. 

Punch, puiLsh. n. a drink; a tool for making holes; 

v. to poke ; to hit; to perforate. 

Puncheon, purtsh un. n. a large cask; a tool. 
Punchinello, punsh-l-nel o. /i. a buffoon. 

Punctilio, pungk-tH'yo, n. a nice point. 

Punctilious, pungk-tll yus, adj. very exact. 
Punctual, pungkt Q al. adj. exact its to time. 
Punctuate, pungktuut. r. to lasert points In a 
writing. 

Puncture, pungk'tflr. n. a small hole made by a 
point; v. to prick a hole. 

Pundit, pun'dit. n. a man of learning. 

Pungent, pun'jent, adj. biting; kecu. 

Punish, pun Isli. v to enforce a penalty; to chastise. 
Punt, n. a tlat-lxittomed boat. 

Puny, ptt'nl, adj . small; feeble. 

Pup, n. a young dog; r. to give birth to puppies. 
Pupil, ptVpIl. n. a scholar. 

Puppet, pup'et. n. a doll. 

Puppyism, pup'l-lzm. n. conceit. 

Parana, pft-rA-nA, n. sacred Sanskrit books. 

Pure. par. adj. unpolluted ; real. 

Purblind, purblind, alj. short-sighted. 

Purgatory, pur ga tor- 1 . »i. the place wherein, the 
ltoman Catholic faith teacher. kouL* are puri- 
lled after death. 

Purge, purj. r. to cleanse; to dear the bowel*. 
Purist, inYrint, n. one who upho! Is purity of style. 
Purl, v. t/> llow gently. 

Purlieu, pur IA, n. environs; district. 

Purloin, pur-loln', r. to pilfer. 

Purport, pur 7 port, n. meaning; ten iency. 

Purpose, pur-pu.-*, n. aim; object. 

Purr, pur. v. in murmur, jls a cut. 

Purser, pur'eer. n. a ship's paymaster. 

Pursue, pur-sQ*. r. to chase; to follow. 

Pursuivant, pur swl-vant. n. a state official. 

Pursy, purs'I. alj. puffy, fat. 

Purteuance, pur ten ans, n. tliat which pertains 
to. 

Purulent, por'd lent. adj. corniced of pas. 

Purvey, pur-vA', r. to provide; to cater. 

Purview, purivO. n. scope; extent. 

Pm, n. matter of an ulcx*r. 

Push, r. to press; to urge; n. pressure. 
PusillanimUy, pO-KlI-nn-lm ltd. n. cowardice. 
Pustule, pus till. m. u pimple. 

Putative, pft'tA-Uv. adj. supposed; repute*!. 
Putrefaction, pQ-tr£-fak shun. n. decomposition. 
Putrid, pfl'trid. (ulj . rotten. 

Putty, pul l, n. a cement. 

Puzzle, vuz'U v. to perplex; n. a problem; a 
riddle. 

Pygmean. plg-mfc'an. adj. dwartLdi. 

Pygmy, pig mi. it. a dwarf riu*e. 

Pyramid. ptr'A-mld. n. a wild, w ith triangular eldes 
sloping upward to a terminating point. 


Pyre, plr. n. a pile on which corpses are burned. 
Pyriform, pir l-forrn, alj. pe&r-sbai>c*i. 
Pyrogenous, pir-oj e-nus. adj. cause*! by fire. 
Pyroligneous, pl-ro-llg ni-as. adj. produced by the 
distillation of wood. 

Pyrology. pi ro'lo-ji. n. tire-worship. 

Pyromancy, pi ro-inan-st. n. divination by fire. 
Pyrometer, pl-rom 6-ter. n. an instrument far 
measuring heat expansion. Ilirewori. *. 

Pyrotechnics, pl-ro-tek iuk. n. the art of making 

Q 

Quack, kwak. n. a medlcaJ pretender; r. to cry like 
a duck. 

Quadrangle, kwod rang-gl. n. a square bounded 
by buildings. 

Quadrant, kwod rant. n. fourth part of a clrde. 
Quadrat, kwod'rat. ii. a metal space In printing. 
Quadrate, kwod rat. ii. a square. 

Qoadrel, kwod rel. n. a square pave of stone, wood. 

or turf. (four year-'. 

Quadrennial, kwod-rcn'yal. alj. occurring eu*rv 
Quadriceps, kwod rl-scps, n. muscle between leg 
and thigh. 

Quadricorn, kwod'ri-kom. adj. four-horra-d. 
Ojadricycle, kwod rl si-kl. n. a four-wheeled cycle. 
Quadridentate. kwod-ri-dent'-At. alj. fuur-toothed. 
Quadriffd, kwod rl-fld. alj. fonr-cleft. 

Quadriform. kwod ri-fonn, adj. of fourfold form. 
Quadrilateral. kwo<l-re-lat er-al, adj. four-sided. 
Quadrille, kwad ril. n. a square dance. 
Quadrisyllable, kwod-rl-sii A-bl, n. word of four 
syllables. 

Quadrumanous, kw.xl-room a-nu*. alj. four- 
handed. 

Quadruped, kwod n»oqK!d. n. four-footed animal. 
Quadruple, kwod-roo pi. v. to multiply by four; 
a>lj. fourfold. 

Quaff, kwof. v. to drink copiously. 

Quagmire, kwag'inir. n boggy land; a marsh 
Quail, kwal. n. an t^HLIe bird. 

Quaint, kwuuL «i'0. «>*! i. old-fashioned. 

Quake, kwak, v. to taunblc. (of Friend*.. 

Quaker, kwAker. n. a iiicuiUt of the >**ciety 
Qualify, kwol'l-fl. v. to render legal or capable. 
Quality, kwol ltd, ?i, character; rank; nature. 
Qualm, kwain. n. nausea. 

Quandary, kwon dar-i. n. i>erplexity; a ban! 
plight. 

Quant, kwont. n. a rK>le ured in lK)ifs. 

Quantity, kwon tlt-l. n. Amount; bulk. 

Quantum, kwon turn. n. amount. 

Quaquavorsal, kwa-kwa-vers id. adj. fin inz all 
ways. 

Quarantine, kwor'an ten. n. conffnenifiit to one 
place to avoid spread of infection. 

Quarl. kw.irl. n. fireclay covering f«»r retort*. 
Quarrel, kwor el, /i. a dispute, a brawl; a square of 
gl.es. 

Quarry, kwor'i. n. a stone-pit; game pursued. 
Quartan, kwawrtan. alj. Iiiippeniiig every fourth 
Quarter, kwawr U*r. u. a h»urili part. (day. 

Quarterdeck, kwawr'ter-deck, n. upper deck. 
Quarterly, kwawr ler-ll, adj. heM every three 
months. I who attends to the supplies. 

Quartermaster, kwawr tcr-inA-ster. a. an oihoer 
Quartette, kwawr-tet . n. music for four parts. 
Quartz, kwortz. n. r<s*k crystal. 

Ouash, kw*>sli, v. t*» annul; to crush. 

Qiuisl. kwA si. conj. and adv. a & It were. 

Qiiii&sla, kw Ash a. n. tonic bark. 

Quaternion, kwA-terinl-on. n. a aet of four. 
Quatrain. kwot rAn. n. a stanza of four linear. 
Quaver, kwa ver, v. to tremble; t*> sliake tho 
voice; n. a n«»te half the length of a crochet. 
Quay, ke. n. a landing-place. 

Quean, kwCii, n. a saucy woman. 

Queasy, kwo'zl. adj. fastidious. 

Queen, kwen. n. a female sovereign; wife of a 
Quoer, kwtr. alj. c»*ld; dublciun. Iking. 

Quell, kwei. r. to atop; t*> sulslue. 

Quench, kwench. v. to allay; to destroy. 

Querist, kwor'i-*!. n. a qnot loner. 

Queni, kwuni. n. a stone for corn grinding. 
Querulous, kwcr'fl-lu*. adj. Irritable; complaining. 
Query. kwCr'i. n. a question. 

Quest, kwest. n. search; pursuit. 

Question, kwest yun, n. an inquiry; a debatublo 
point. 

Queue, kd. n. a tall; a flic of pornon.*. 

Quibble, kwlb'l. n. a cavil; an t-va^on. 

Quick, kwlk. alj. nimble; rapid; living. 

Quicklime, kwik Jim, n. lliiio. 
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Quicksand, kwik'sand. n. shifting sand. 

Quickset, kwik'set, adj. consisting of living shrubs. 
Quicksilver, kwik'sil-ver, n. mercury. 

Quid, kwid. n. a bit of chewing tobacco; slang; a 
sovereign. 

Quiddity, kwidlfc-i. n. a cavil. 

Quiddle, kwld'l, v. to trifle. 

Quidnunc, kwid-nungk', n. a pretender to know¬ 
ledge. 

Quiescence, kwl-es'ens, n. state of repose. 

Quiet, kwl'ct. adi. at peace; silent; still. 

Quill, kwil. ji. a reed; a feather-pen; r. to plait. 
Quilt, kwiit. n. a bed cover. 

Quince, kwins, n. a fruit. 

Quincentenary, kwin'sent'en-ft-ri, adj. relating to 
500 years; n. a 500th anniversary. 

Quincunx, kwin'kungks. n. an arrangement of five 
things in a square, with one in the centre. 
Quinine, kwin-in. ti. an antipyretic. 

Quinnat, kwin'at. n. the king-salmon. 
Quinquangular, kwin-kwang'gfi-lnr. adj. having 
live angles. levery five years. 

Quinquennial, kwin-kwen'-I-Al. a<U. occurring 
Quinsy, kwin'zl. n. inflammation of tonsils. 

Quint, kwint, n. sequence of flve. 

Quintal, kwint'al. n. a hundred weight. 
Quintessence, kwint'es-ens. n. concentrated ex¬ 
tra/* t. (parts. 

Quintette, kwin-tet\ ti. music arranged for live 
Quintuple, kwin'tQ-pl. adj. fivefold. 

Quip, kwip, n. a gibe; sharp retort. 

Quire, kwlr. n. 1*4 sheets. 

Quirk, kwirk, n. a quibble: a quick turn. 

Quit, kwit, v. to pay; to release; to depart. 
Quitch, kwich. n. couch-glass. 

Quitclaim, kwit'klAm. n. deed of release. 

Quite, kwit. adr. completely. 

Qultrent, kwlt'rent. n. a rent by which other obli¬ 
gations are discharged. 

Quittance, kwit'ans. n. a dLscharge from 'obliga¬ 
tion. 

Quitter, kwit'er, n. a hoof sore; one who deserts. 
Quiver, kwiv'er. r. to tremble; n. a case for arrows. 
Quixotic, kwiks-ot'ik. adj. absurdly romantic. 

Quiz, kwlz. r. to banter; n. a comical fellow. 
Quoin, koln. ti. a comer. 

Quoits, koits, ti. a game with iron rings. 

Quondam, kwon'dam, adj. fonner. 

Quod, kwop, r. to move. 

Quorum, kwo'ruin. n. numlier sufficient for 
business. 

Quota, kwo'tA. v. a proportionate part. 

Quote, kwflt. r. to cJte. 

Quoth, kwOth, r.f. said, used only when followed 
by Its subject. 

Quotidian, kwA-tld'I-an. adj. daily. 

Quotient, kwo'shent. n. result of division. 

Quotum, kwiV-tum. n. share; proportion. 

Quran, ku'ran, same as Koran. 

R 

Rabnto, ra-b&t\ r. to beat down. 

Rabbi, mb'I, n. a Jewish doctor of law. 

Rabble, rah'l. n. mob. 

Rabid, rab id, adj. furious; mad. 

Raccoon, rak-koon'. n. a small American wild 
animal. 

Race, rils, n. mankind; a breed; a speed contest. 
Raceme, ra-fiem'. n. a cluster. 

Itachis, rA'kis. n. the spine. 

Racial, ru sl-nl, adj. relating to race. 

Racincss, m'si-ness, n. strength of flavour; 
spiriteduess. 

Rack, rak. n. an instniment of torture: framework 
for holding articles. 

Racket, rak et, ti. clamour. 

Rack-rent, mk'rent. n. rent to the utmost value. 
Raconteur, ra-kong-ter’. ti. a narrator of stories. 
Raddle, rad 1, r. to wrathe together; to intertwine. 
Radial, rA'di-al. adj. pertaining to a ray or radius. 
Radiant, ra dl-nnt, adj. luminous; brilliant. 
Radiator, rfi-di-A'tor, n. apparatus for throwing 
out light or heat. 

Radical, rad ik-al, adj. extreme; n. an ultra 
Liberal. 

Radicate, rad'-e-kato, r. to plant deeply; to root. 
Radicle, mdl-kl. n. a small root; plant embryo. 
Radiomoter, ra-de-om'-c-ter, ti. an instrument for 
measuring angles. 

Radius, rt'di-us, rt. semi-diameter. 

Raflle, raf'l. c. to throw dice for a prize. 

Raft, »i. pieces of timber fastened together for 
floating upon. 


Rafters, rafters, n. roof timbers. 

Ragamuffin, rag'&-muf-in. n. a low fellow. 

Rage, rAJ. n. excessive anger; object of desire. 
Ragged, rag'ed. adj. tattered; jagged; uneven. 
Ragout, r&-goo', n. a seasoned stew. 

Raid, rftd, n. inroad; hostile Invasion for plunder. 
Rail, rfil, ti. a bar of metal or wood. 

Raillery, riU'er-I, n. banter, for cars to pass over. 
Railway, r&l'wi, n. a road laid with rails for trains 
Raiment, ri'ment. n. clothing; vesture. 

Rainbow, rftn'bd. n. bow in the clouds caused by 
the refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays. 
Rajah, ra'ja. n. an Indian nobleman. 

Rake, rAk. n. a garden tool; a dissolute fellow; v. 
to scrape. 

Raid, rak'5. ti. a spirituous liquor drunk in the 
East. 

Rally, ral'I, r. to unite. 

Rambling, ram bling, adj. wandering; desultory. 
Ramenta, ra-men-'ta, n. thin brown scales. 
Ramification, ram-if-Ik-A'shun. n. a subdivision. 
Ramose, rA'm&s. adj. branching. 

Rampant, ramp'ant, adj. unbridled: n. an heraldic 
term applied to figures of animals on their 
hind legs. 

Rampart, ram'part. n. wall round a fortified place. 
Ranch, ransb. n. a cattle range; stock farm. 
Rancid, ran'sid, adj. sour; musty. 

Rancorous, rangk'er-us, adj. malignant; spiteful. 
Random, ran dom, adj. haphazard 
Rankle, rangk'l, r. to fester. 

Rankness, rangk'nes, n. sourness. 

Ransack, ran'sak, v. to plunder; to search 
through. (for freedom. 

Ransom, ran'som. v. to redeem; n. price paid 
Ranula, ran'-il-la, n. tumour on the tongue of 
cattle. 

Rapacious, nip-A'shus, adj. greedy. 

Raphaelism, raf-a-el-izm, ti. the art principles of 
Raphael. 

Rapids, rapid*, n. rapid current in a river. 
Raploch, rup’loh. n. homespun. 

Rapparce. rap-ar-e', n. a wild Irish rover. 

Rappee, ra'pS. ti. snuff. 

Rappel, rA-pel*. n. a drum call. 

Rapt, rapt. adj. overcome with ecstasy. 

Rare, rAr, adj. uncommon. 

Rarefaction, rA-re-fak'shun. n. expansion of 
Rarefy, nVrl-fl, r. to make porous (bodies. 

Rarity, nVri-tl. n. an uncommon thing. 

Rascality, ras-kallt-I, n. villainy. 

Rase, ntz. r. to erase; to demolish. 

Rasp, rasp. r. to grate; n. a rough file. 

Ratable, r&'ta-bl, adj. liable to be rated. 

Ratan. rA-tan', n. a cane; a kind of palm. 

Ratchet, rat'shet. r. check for a toothed wheel. 
Rate, riU. r. to chide; to estimate; n. tax; value; 
standard. 

Ratification, rat-if-lk-fi'shun, ti. sanction. 

Ratio, ril-shl-o, n. rate relation of one quantity to 
Ration, rA-shun. n. allowance. (another. 

Rational, rash'unal. aij. reasonable. 

Ratline, ratlin, n. a small ship’s rope. 

Rat’s-bane, rats'ban. n. rat i»oison. 

Rattan, rat-tan, ti. the rattle of a drum. 

Ratteen, rat-cn', n. thick kind of woollen. 

Ratten, rat'en. r. to demolish a workman's tools 
because of disobedience to trades-union. 
Ratting, rat ing, n. setting dogs to kill rats; desert¬ 
ing principles; working for lower wages than 
Rattle, rat'l. r. to clatter. lothew. 

Raucous, rAw'cus, aij. hoarse. 

Ravel, rav el, t?. to untwist. 

Ravelin, rav'el-in, n. a detached fortification. 
Raven. rA'ven. n. a species of crow. 

Ravenous, rav'en-us. adj. greedy; hungry; vora¬ 
cious. 

Ravine, rfi-vSn', n. a gorge; hollow between hills. 
Ravish, ravish, r. to transjiort with Joy; to carry 
off by force; to violate. 

Rawhead, raw'hed. n. a spectre. 

Rayah, rA'yA, ti. a non-Mohammedan subject of 
Raze, rAz. same as Rase. (Turkey. 

Razor, nVzor, n. a shaving Instrument. 

Re-absorb, rv-ab-sorb', r. to absorb afresh. 

React, rv-akt', r. to act one on another; to return 
an Impulse. 

Reagent, re-A'Jent, n. a .substance that reacts. 

Real, rC'al. adj . actual; true; sincere. 

Realise, re'al-Iz, r. to comprehend; to convert Into 
money. (exists. 

Reality, rO-al'It-I, n. truth; certainty; that which 
Realm, relm. n. a kingdom. 

Realty, rO'al-tl, n. real estate. 
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Ream* rtm. n. 20 quires. (the rear. 

Rearguard, rGr'gArd. n. the guard that protects 
Reason, rfcz'n, n. intellect; the reasoning faculty; 
motive. 

Reassert, rt-sert. v. to assert anew. 

Reassure, re-A-shoor. v. to assure again. 
Rebatement, re-bAt'ment. n. deduction. 

Rebellion, r6-bel'yun. n. sedition; opposition to 
established government. 

Rebuff, rfc-buf'. n. a check; repulse. 

Rebuke, rt-bak'. r. to reprove; to chide. 

Rebus, rS'bus. n. a riddle. 

Rebut, r£-but\ v. to repel. 

Recalcitrant, id-leal's!-1rant. atlj. refractory. 
Recantation, re-kan-ta'shun, »i. the act of recant¬ 
ing. 

Recapitulate, rS-kap-it'Q-lAt, v. to reiterate; to re- | 
call; to summarise. (back. i 

Recaption, rd-kap'shun. n. reprisal; act of taking 
Recede, re-s&T, c. to retreat; to draw back. 
Receipt, r£-s&t', n. an acknowledgment; a recipe. 
Recent, rd-snt, adj. fresh, newly happened. 
Recension, rfc-sen'shun. n. a critical revision. 
Receptacle, rfc-sept'a-ki. n. a place for holding 
things. 

Recess, rt-sejf', n. a cavity; a niche; vacation. 
Recession, re-sesh'un. n. act of ceding back. 
Recherche, rA-shcr'shA. a/lj. retivied; tasty; rare. 
Recipe, res'l-pe, n. a prescription; formula for 
making up compounds of fooj. etc. 

Recipient, id-sip'l-eut. n. one who receives. 
Reciprocal, re-sip'ro-kal. adj. mutual. alternating. 
Reciprocate, re-sip'ro-kAt, r. to interchange; to 
requite. 

Reciprocity, res-l-pros'lt-f, n. interchange. 

Recital, re-Bl tal, n. repetition of word-s or music; 
Reckless, rekies, <vij. heedless. (narration. 

Roclalm, rd-klAm', r. to claim back; Ot recover. 
Recluse, rd-kJoos'. n. one who lives in solitude. 
Recoct, re-kokt, c. to cook over. 

Recognise, rek 02 -nig. v. to know. 

Recoil, rfc-koU'. c. to refund. (remembering. 

Recollection, rek-6-lek'shun. n. memory; act of 
Recommendation. rek-6-weud-A'bhun, n. ad \ ice. 
commendation. 

Recompense, rek'om-peus. n. reward; remunera¬ 
tion. (sbtciit. 

Reconcile, rek'on-flll. v. to pacify; to render con- 
Rooondite, rek'on-dit, adj. profound; al^truse. 
Reconnaissance, re-kon'a-sans, n. act of recon¬ 
noitring. 

Reconnoitre, rek-on-oi'tr. v. U>survey with a view 
to military operations 

Record, rfc-konl', v. to enroll; Of write an account 
uf. (account. 

Rocord, rck'ord, n. a register; a history; an 
Recorder, rc-kord'er. n. a municipal judge. 
Recount, rC-kownt'. v. to relate. 

Recoup, re-koop'. i*. to indemnify. 

Recourse, r£-kfirs'. n. report; application for aid. 
Recover, rfc-kuv'cr. v. to regain. 

Recreant, rek're ant, adj. cowardly; mean. 
Recreation, rck-rc-A'iikun. n. diversion; relaxa¬ 
tion. 

Recrement, rek're-rnent. n. refuse. (accusation. 
Recrimination, rfc-kriiii-in-A'tihun. a retorted 
Rocru descent, ro-kroo-de* ent, adj. growing sole 
again. 

Recruit, re-kroot\ n. a new eoldier; v. to supply 
deficiency; Of Improve in health. (gram. 
Rectangle, rek'tang-gl, u. a right-angled parnilelo- 
RecUly, rek tl fl, v. to amend. (straight linen. 
RecUllnear, rekti-Jln't-ar. adj. bounded by 
Rectitude, rek'tl-tQd. n. integrity; uprightneM. 
Rector, rek tor. n. a parish clergyman. 

Rectum, rek'tum, n. the third of the large intes¬ 
tines. 

Recumbent, re-kum'bcnt. adj. reclining. 
Recuperative, re-kQ'per-A-tlv, wli. recovering. 
Recur, re-kur. r. to return; to report. 

Recusant, rek'Q-zant. n. one who refuses to con- 
fonn. 

Redactor, re-dak t or. n. an editor. 

Redden, red'n. r. Ot make red. 

Redeemer, rC-dC'mcr, n. the BaViour; one who 
redeem*. 

Redintegrate, re-dln'tf-grAt. r. Ot renew. 
Redivlvus, re-de-vl'vu*. adj. come Into existence 
again; restored. 

Red-letter, red'let'r. atlj. marked v.lth red letters; 
remarkable, a* a (lay. 

Redolent, red'6-lent, o/fjf. diffusing a sweet oiour. 
Redoubt, re-dowt', n. u small outer fort. 


Redoubtable, re-dow t abl. adj. fonnidable. 
Redound, re-dowud'. r. to conduce. 

Redress, re-dres', n. recompense*; r. to remedy. 
Red-hot, redhot, adj. hot to the degree of redness. 
Red-tape, red-tAp', n. formality; oilicial routine. 
Reduce, re-dus'. v. Ot diminish; to subdue. 
Redundant, re-dun daut. adj. excessive. 
Reduplicate, re-du plik-ut, r. to double again. 
Reef, ref. n. a chain of roek.s; part of a suii. 

Reek, rek. n. 6moke. vapour. 

Reel, rel. v. to dance; n. spool. 

Re-eligible, re-el ij-lbl. o<0- eligible ajrain. 
Re-enactment, re-en-akt ment, ii. the act of acting 
afresh. Isirengthen. 

Re-enforce, rC*-en-fors', r. to enforce again; to 
Re-export, re-cks port. c. to export again what 
has been Imported. 

Refectory, re-fekt'or-1. n. refreshment hall in 
monasteries and convents. 

Refer, re-fer'. r. to apical; to submit to another. 
Henne. re-flu, r. to purify. 

Reilect, re-tick t. tv to think; to throw back. 
Reflex, re ticks, adj. turned backward; n. a 2 *.!lec¬ 
tion. 

Reflorescence, re-flor-cs ens. n. r« flowering. 
Rclluence, ref'luo-eiis. u. a flowing back. 

Reform, re-form', r. to change for the better. 
Reformatory, n-fonn at-o-rl. »e. a house oi 1 correc¬ 
tion for juvenile olfenders. 

Refract, reIraki . r. to bend; to turn aside. 
Refractory, re-frakt'or-1. adj unruly. 

Refrain, re-frun . v. to abstain. 

Refrangible, re-Iran jibi, adj. that may be re- 
frat ted. 

Rofreshor, re-fresh er. n. fee to counsel forcontinucd 
Service; that which, or one who. refreshes. 
Refrigerate, rc-frtj er-at. 1 *. to make cool. 

Refuge, refuJ. n. shelter. (alien. 

Refugee. ref-ii-Je . ». one who takes refuge; an 
Refulgence, re ful jens. ». brightness; lustre; 
fipleiidour. 

ReluivJ. re-fund', r. to repay; to reimburse. 
Refurbish, re-fur -bish, v. to polish, to scour a 
sei'ond time. 

Refusal, re fu znl. »i. denial. 

Refuse, ref u>. n. dregrf; dross; waste matter. 
Refutation, ref-u-taVhun, 11 . proof of error. 

Regal, re gal. adj. royal. 

Regale, re gal', r. to refresh. 

Regalia, rc-gul yA. n. insignia; ensigns or rojalty. 
Regatta, re-gat A. n. boat or yacht race*. 
Regenerate, re-Jen'er-ftt. r. 0> produce anew. 
Regent, re lent. 11 . deputy ruler. 

Rogicide, rej Is-Id. n. murderer of a king. 

Regmie, rA-zhfin'. n. administration; <lietar>. 
Regiment, rej l-uieut. n. a l>ody of sohhers. 
Register, rej is-ter. n. a li-»t; a rec ord. 

Registrar, re j is trar. 11 . a reconler. 

Registry, rej L*-trl. n. olllce of registration. 
Regnant, reg nant, adj. reigning. 

Regression, re-gresh uii. n. return. 

Regret, re gret . n. sorrow; lament. 

Regular, reg u-lar, <id7..ordeil> , unlfonn: ptri^xl- 
P al. Ift depth. 

Regurgitate, K-gur jl tAt. v. to pour buck from 
Rehabilitate, re-hab il lt-At. r. to restore. 
Rehearsal, re-her'*al, ti. u trial pcrformiincc. 
Rehearse, re-her*', v. to repeat; to practise. 
Reign, reyn. n. rule; pruvaleuco. 

Reimbursement, re-iw-bun* ment, n. act of repay¬ 
ing. 

Rein, reyn, n. Htrap of a bridle; t*. t<> curb. 

Reins, reyn*. n. the kidney*. 

Reinsure, re-ln-alioor', v. to Insure again. 
Reiterate, rG-it'er-At, v. Ot repeat olten. 

Rejoinder, re-joiirder. n. a reply. 

Rcjuvenato. rt-jw'ven-ut. r. to make yoiini: again. 
Relapse, re-laps', n. a falling back; to fail back, 
RelaUve, rel A tiv. adj. having relation to. 
Relaxation, rt-laks-A bhun. n. recreation; slacken¬ 
Relay, re lA'. n. fresh supply; r. to lay again. 
Release. re-IA*', »*. to free; to discharge. 
Relegatlou, rel-i-ga »hun. u. a Heading away; 
exile. 

Relentless, rc-lent'leas. adj. without releiillng; un- 
Relevancy, rel'e-van-*l. ». pertIneiex*. Ipltyliig. 
Reliance, re-Jlan*. it. trust; con tide nee. 

Relic, rel lk. 11 . 11 memorial; a corpse. 

Rollcs, n. pi. portion* of bodic* of naints. 

Relict, rellk t. n. a widow. 

Relief. re-ICT. n. succour; release from. 

I Rellovo, rC-lC'vo, n. Ilgures hi relief. 
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Religion, re-lIJ'un, n. piety; belief; system of wor¬ 
ship. 

Relinquish, rc-lingk'wlah. v. to give up: to resign. 
Reliquary, renk-wer-i, n. casket for holding relics. 
Relish, reriBh, v. to enjoy; n. something tasty. 
Reluctance, re-lnk'tans, n. unwillingness. 
Remainder, re-mAn'der. n. what remains. 

Remand, re-mAnd', v. to postpone; to send back. 
Remedial, ro-mA'dl-al, adj. curative. 
Remembrancer, re-inem'bran-ser, n. & memento; 
an exchequer officer. 

Reminiscence, rem-in-is'ens, n. remembrance; a 
past event recalled. 

Remise, re-mix', r. to render back; to release. 
Remission, rfc-mlsh'on. n. relinquishment: relief. 
Remissness, re-mia'nes, n. the act of being remiss; 
negligence. 

Remit, re-ml t\ v. to pardon; to resign; to trans¬ 
mit. 

Remittent, re-mlt'ent, adj. alternately increasing 
and abating. 

Remnant, rexn'nant. n. a fragment; what is left 
after main part has been removed. 
Remonstrate, re-mon strut, r. to urge against. 
Remorse, re-mors'. n. penitent anguish; regret. 
Removal, re-moov'al, n. the act of removing. 
Remunerative, re-mQ'ner-at-lY, adj. lucrative; 
profitable. 

Renaissance, re-na'sans, n. a new birth. 

Renal, r&'nal, a/lj. relating to the kidneys. 
Rcndoring, ren'der-ing, n. an impersonation; act 
of returning; a version. 

Rendezvous, rAng'dA-voo. u. a meeting pla^. 
Renegade, ren'6-gAd. n. an apostate; a deserter. 
Renewal, re-niVal. n. act of renewing. 

Rennet, ren'et, ti. inner membrane of a calf’s 
stomach. 

Renounce, renowns', v. to cast off; to forsake. 
Renovate, ren'6-vAt, v. to renew. 

Rent, rent, n. money received for use of property; 
a fissure; r. tom. 

Renunciation, rS-min-si-A'shun, n. act of renoun¬ 
cing; abandonments 
Repair, re-par', r. to restore. 

Repartee, rep-nr-tC-', n. a smart retort. 

Repeal, re-pCl'. v. to revoke; to rescind. 

Repeat, re-pfct'. r. to do again; to rehearwo. 
Repeater, re-p£t'er, n. anything that repeats; a 
striking watch. 

Repel, re-pel', r. to drive back. 

Repent, re-pent', v. to regret; to be penitent. 
Repertory, re-per'to-ri. tj. a treasury. 

Repino, re-pin. v. to munnur; to fret. 

Replenish, re-plen'ish. r. to re-stock. 

Replete, re-p!C-t. adj. full. 

Replevin, re-plev'in. n. a writ to determine the 
legality of a seizure of goods. 

Replica, rep'JI-ka, n. a copy done by the original 
artist. 

Replication, rcp-lI-kA'fthan. n. rejoinder. 

Repono, re-p6n', v. to replace. 

Reposal, re-pO'zal. n. act of reposing. 

Repository, re-pox'!t-6-rl, n. a etore-hoiwe. 
Repoussd, rA-poo-sa', adj. raised in relief by ham¬ 
mering. 

Reprehend, rep-re-bend', r. to chide; to blame. 
Represent, rep-re-zent', r. to show; to personate. 
Repress, re-pres', r. to hold back. 

Reprieve, re-prfcv', c. to suspend a death sentence. 
Reprimand, rep'rl-mand, v. to reprove. 

Reprisal, re-prizal, n. seizure in retaliation. 
Reproach, re-pnVh, r. to censure, to contemn. 
Reprobate, rep'nVbat. n. a depraved i>erson; r. to 
Roproof, re-proof'. n. censure. (disapprove. 

Reptile, rep Ul, n. a crawling animal. 

Republic, re-pub Ilk. n. a commonwealth; state 
governed without a sovereign. 

Repudiation, rc-pu-dl-A'shun. n. a rejection; dis¬ 
clamation. 

Repugnant, re-pug'nant. adj. offensive; hostile. 
Repulse, re-puls', r. to repel; to.forcc back. 
Repute, rc-pQt', n. good character; c. to hold in 
esteem. 

Request, re-kwest', v. to ask: to solicit. 

Requiem, re'kwi-em. n. a mass for the dead. 
Requirement, re-kwlr'meut, n. demand; thing re¬ 
quired. 

Requisite, rck'wiz-It, adj. necessary; needful. 
Requital, re-kwTtal, n. recompense. 

Roromouse, rSr'mows, n. a bat. 

Rescind, z&ind', v. to repeal. 

Rescission, re-sizh'un, n . the act of rescinding. 
Rescript, re'akript, n. an edict. 
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Rescue, res'kfi, v. to save: to deliver. 

Research, r&serch', n. investigation. 

Resent, rfe-xentf, v. to resist: to be angered at 
Reservation, rez-er-vA'shun. n. a proviso; reserved 
land. [retain. 

Reserve, re-zerv', n. caution: coldness; v. to 
Reservoir, rez'er-vwawr, n. place where water is 
collected. 

Residence, res'ld-ens. n. a dwelling. 

Residuum, re-zjd'Q-um. n. the residue; what re¬ 
mains. [mission. 

Resignation, rez-ig-nA'shun, ti. patience; sub- 
RcsUe, re-zfl', r. to recoil; to leap from. 

Resilience, re-zil'-e-cns, n. the act of springing 
back; elasticity. 

Resin, rAz'in. n. a substance eroded from certain 
Resistance, re-sis'tans, n. opposition. [trees. 
Resolute, rez'6-lut. adj. determined; fired. 
Resolve, re-zolv'. r. to decide; to analyse. 
Resonance, rez'6-nans. n. sonority; reverberation. 
Resort, re-zort', n. place much frequented; r. to 
have recourse. 

Resouroe, re-zore', n. expedient: source of aid: 
Respect, res-pekt'. n. regard: esteem. f means. 

Respirator, res'pir-A-tor, n. an apparatus to 
breathe through In bad weather. 

Respite, res'plt, n. delay; suspension of punish¬ 
ment. 

Resplendent, res-plen'dent, adj . glowingly bright. 
Respond, res-pond', v. to reply. 

Responsible, res-pon'slbl. adj. accountable. 
Responsions, res-pon'shuns. n. the University 
•• little go ” 

Responsive, res-pons'lv. adj. answering. 
Restaurateur, rea-t6'rA-ter, n. a restaurant keeper 
Restitution, res-tl'ttV'shun. n. restoration of rights. 
Restive, res'tiv, adj. stubborn; unwilling. 
Restoration, res-to-rft'shun, n. recovery. 

Restraint, re-strAnt'. n. repression. 

Restriction, re-strik'shun. n. restraint; limitation. 
Resultant, re-zult'ant. n. the thing resulting. 
Resume, re-zfim', r. to begin again. [the dead. 
Resurrection, rez-ur-ek'shun. n. a robing from 
Resuscitate, rc-sus'lt-At. v. to revive: to restore. 
Retail, riMAl'. r. to sell in detail to consumers. 
Retainer, re-tAn'er, n. an attendant; advance fee 
paid to secure services. 

Retaliate, re-tnl'i-At, v. to strike back. 

Retard, re-tArd', v. to delay; to hinder. 

Retch, roch. n. ineffectual attempt to vomit 
Retention, re-ten'shun. n. act of retaining. 
Reticence, ret'l-sens. n. reserve; silence. 

Reticular, ret-ik'u-lar, adj. like network. 

Retina, ret'I-nA, n. the inner coating of the eye. 
Retinue, ret'In-fi. n. body of retainers. 

Retort re-tort', e. to answer back sharply. 

Retort re-tort', fi. a chemical vessel. 

Retraction, re-trak'shun. n. withdrawal. 

Retreat re-tret', n. place of retirement; act of re¬ 
tiring; v. to draw back. 

Retrenchment, re-trench'ment. n. curtailment. 
Retribution, ret-rf-bfi'shuo. n. requital. 

Retrievable, re-trev'abl, adj. that may be regained. 
Retrocede, rc-trO-sAd' r. to go back: to give back. 
Retrograde, ret'ro-grad. adj. going backward. 
Retrospect rct'r6-*pckt, n. view of past scenes. 
Reunion, ritftn'yun, n. union after separation. 
Reveal, re-vsr. r. to show; to make known. 

Revel, rev'Al, n. a boisterous feast. 

Revelation. rev-el-A'shun. «. disclosure. 

Revenge, re-venj', n. vengeance; desire for retalia¬ 
tion; r. to injure in retaliation. 

Revenue, rev'6-nO. n. Income, especially of a Stats. 

J Reverberate, re-ver'ber-At, r. to resound; to echo. 
Revere, re-vAr', r. to adore; to respect. 

Reverie, rev'er-l. n. a day dream; meditation. 
Roverse. re-vers', n. misfortune; adj. turned back¬ 
ward; v . to turn in the opposite direction. 
Reversion, re-ver'shun, n. succession in expect¬ 
ancy. [facing. 

Revetment, ro-ret'menL w. a retaining wall or 
Review, re-vfi, n. an inspection; a periodical; r. to 
inspect; to consider again. 

Revile, re-vfl'. c. to reproach: to defame. 

Revise, re-viz'. t*. to examine and correct. 

Revive, re-vlv'. r. to re-animate; to refresh. 
Revocable, rev'o-ka-bl, adj. that can be revoked. 
Revolt, re-volt', n. act of rebellion; r. to rebel; to 
turn away. 

Revolution, rev-6-US'ahun. n. a sweeping govern¬ 
mental change; a motion round a centre. 
Revolver, re-vol'ver, n. a pistol with revolving 
barrel. 
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Rovulsion, re-vul'shun. n. disgust; repugnance. 
Rhadamanthine, rad-A-man'/Ain. adj. Judicially 
inflexible. 

Rhapsody, rap'sO-dl, n. a rambling discourse or 
writing. 

Rhenish, ren'lah, adj. pertaining to the Rhine. 
Rhetoric, ret'6-rik. n. elegance of form in speaking 
or writing. 

Rheum, room. n. fluid secreted by the glands. 

Rhino, ri'no, n. slang for money. 

Rhinoceros, ri'nos'er'us, n. huge African mammal. 
Rhinoscope, rTno-skfip, n. an instrument for 
examining the nose. 

Rhomb, rom. n. a tigure of four equal sides but 1 
unequal angles. 

Rhomboid, rom'bold, n. a flgure like a rhomb, but 
with the opposite sides only equal. 

Rhyme, rim, n. verse with accordant sounds of the 
line endings. 

Rhythm, rll/iin. n. a measured arrangement of 
words according to sound. 

Rialto, rt-al'to. n. an old Venetian exchange; a 
bridge over the Grand Canal. 

Ribaldry, rib'ahl-rl. n. obscurity; scurrility. 

Ribbon, rib'on, n. a narrow strii> of silk. 

Rick, rik. n. a pile of hay or straw. 

Rickets, rik'cts, n. a children's disease. 

Ricochet, rik-o-sha', tt. relKmndlrig shot. 

Riddance, rid'aas. ti. deliverance; a movlncr away. 
Riddle, rid'l, n. a pmrzlc; a sifter; r. to scire. 
Ridge, rij, n. au elevation; an upper protuberance. 
Ridicule, ridik-ftl, n. derision. 

Rile, rif, a>lj. alx>undlng. 

Rifl-rafl, rtf-rtf. t?. the rabble. 

Rifle, rin, ft. u gun with grooved l>ore. 

Rift, rift, n. a cleft; a assure. 

Righteous, rlt'yus. adj. upright; virtuous. 

Rightful, rlt'ful, adj. Just; legal; proper. 

Rigid, rij Id. adj. still; severe; exact. 

Rigmarole, rig'uii-role. ti. nonsense; confused 
statement. 

Rlgorouj, rig-or-us, adj. severe. 

Rill, rtl, ti. a small brook. 

Rime, rim, n. hoar-frost. 

Rind, rind, n. skin of fruit; bark. [disease. | 

Rinderpest, rln'der-pest, ti. an Infc'tioqs cattle i 
Ringbolt, ringbolt, n. a ring through the head of a 
bolt. 

Ringleader, ring'le'dr. n. leader of a gang. 

Ringlet, ring let, ti. a curl. 

Ringworm, ring worm. n. a skin disease. 

Rinse, rliis. r. to cleanse with wafer. 

Riotous, rlo-tu*. wij. tending to riot. 

Riparian, rfp-A'rl-an. adj. pertaining to a river 
Ripen, ripen, r. to mature. I bank. 

Rippling, rip ling. adj. In ripples. 

Risible, rlribl, a*ij. earning laughter. 

Ritual, rit'tVal, n. formula; ceremonial; book of 
religious rite*. 

Rival, ri val, n. a competitor. 

Rivet, riv'et. ti. a one-beaded bolt that In fastened 
by having Its other end hammered to a h«*ad. 
Road-hog, r6d'-hog, n. a reddens motorist or 
cycllnt. [ships can anchor. | 

Road-itead, tM'h ted. ti. place near whore where 
Roan, rAn. adj. dark variegated colour. 

Robbery, rob'rrd. n. theft. 

Robust, riVbust. od>. strong; hardy. 

Rochet, nVh'et. n. a vestment worn hr bishops. 
Rocket, rok'et. n. a firework projectile. 

Roooco, ro-kf/ko, adj. an architectural style full or 
ornamental details. 

Rod, tat 1 , n. a twig; a pole; 5} yards. 

Rodent, r/’/dent. n. a gnawing mammal: adj. 
gnawing. 

Roe, ro. n. eggs of fb*h; female deer. 

Rogation. nVgAVhun. n. the litany; supplication. 
Roguery. r6'gcr-l. n. fraud; mischief. 

Roll, roll, v. to disturb or stir up. 

RAle, K»l, 91 . part sustained by an actor. 

Rollicking, rolik-liig. adf. sportful; fmllrsomc. 
Romance, rf>-man*'. n. an ei'itlng Action. 
Romanesque, rfl-uiaii-e*k'. alj. pertaining to 
romance; architectural style. 

Romantic, ro-inari'tik. adj. sentimental; fanciful. 
Romp, romp. u. a frolb**‘»m** vlrl; » game. 
Rondeau, roil'd^, n. a *j»e«ial form of p^icm. 

Rondle, ron'-dle. n. a small circular tower built at 
the foot of a fort. 4 . _ 

Rood, r*xxl, n. quarter of an acre; the figure of the 
cro*#. 

Rookery, rook'er-l, n. collection of rook* nests; a 
crowded lot of old buildings. 


Rool. rool, v. to ruffle. 

Roost, roast, r. to i»erch; n. a perch. 

Root, root. n. the part of a plant which is embedded 
In the earth and draws sap from the soil. 

Rope walk, rop'wawk, n. place where ropes are 
made. 

Ropy, ro-pl, cdj. 6trin^y. 

Roseate, ro'ze-at. a<lj blooming; rosy. 

Rosebud, roz bud. n. the bud of a rose. 

Rosetto, ro-zet'. n. a ribbon rose. 

Rosewater, r<">z wau ter. n. water tinctured with 
rose essence. 

Roster, roster. n. a list of i>ersons selected for duty. 
Rostral, ros tral, tulj. beak-like. 

Rostrum, ros trum. n. a sale platform. 

Rosy, nVzl. tnU. red; rose-lined; of g^xxl promise. 
Rot. rot. r. to putr* fy; to deeouiposc. 

Rotary, ro'tar-1, adj. revolving. 

Rote, rot, n. repeating from memory. 

Rotunda. ro-tun'd&. n. a round house. 

Rotundity. rO-tun'di-tl. n. roundnCoS. 

Rouble, roo'bl. n. a Russian coin. 

Roue, nx)-A'. n. a fashionable profligate. 

Rouge, rooj, n. face-colouring powder. 

Rough, ruf. adj. uneven; coarse. 

Rough-cast, luf'kast, adj. rude; n. plaster mixed 
with gravel. 

Rough-shod, ruf shod, a/lj. having *h>>c3 armed 
with points. 

Roulade, roodfld'. n. a musical embellishment. 
Round, round, adj. circular; globular; plump. 
Roundelay, rown'de-hi. n. an ancient song. 
Roundrobin, round-rob in, n. a writing signal In 
circular form so that one name docs not have a 
more prominent isx.it ion than another. 

Rout, rout. n. a rabble; nn assembly; a defeat. 
Route, nxit, a. course; n>ad. 

Routine, nxvp'n'. n. the regular course. 

Row. nV. r. to pp>tx*l by oars. 

Row. m ow. fi. a noise; a quarrel. 

Rowdyism, m ow dl-lzm. n. rude conduct. 

Rowel, row 'd, a. the wheel of a spur. 

Rowlock. rVlok. n. an oar rest. 

Royalist, rol'al-Ht, ti. an adherent to a king. 
Royalty, rol al-tl. n. a kingship. 

Rubato. roo-ba'-to, adj. lengthening «->me notes 
at the expense of others. 

Rubber, mb her. a. i»n>iuct cf caoutchouc; stage 
in a card game. 

Rubbish, rub'lsh, n. refuse; waste material. 
Rubble, nib 1. n. small undressed stones. 

Rubicon, roobreon. n. a famoas river. 

Rubicund, roo'hl-kund. adj. r\-d. 

Rubidium, roo-bld 1-um. n. a white metallic cle¬ 
ment. 

Rubric, rno'brik. n. Kcnico <linx*t,oiLs In prayer- 
books. 

Ruby, nx/bl. n. a precious stone. 

Ructation, ruk-ta .shun. n. the act of belelilng. 
Rudder, nid'er, n. a helm. 

Ruddy, nidi, adj n.*d. 

Rudunental, roo-dl-mentar, adj. elementary. 

Rue, roo. t*. to regret. 

Ruff, ruf. n. a plaited cloth worn njund the neck. 
HuAlon, rnfi-uii. n. a lanital fellow*. 

Ruffle, ruf 1. r. V) agitate; to annoy; to form like a 
rutr. 

Rug, rug, n. a traveller's knee-wrap. 

Hugged, rugVI. adj. rough; f-tormy. 

Ruinous, OKiinus. adj. destructive. 

Rule. r*x>l, n. government; minor order. 

Rum. ruin', n. a strong liquor; ad), queer, comical. 
Rumbling, rum bling, n. a low* continuous soun !. 
Ruminant, rrH/mln-ant. u. a cud*chewiiur animal. 
Rump, rump, n. the buttocks. 

Rumple, ruinpi. r. to wrinkle; to crush. 

Runagate, rnii'a-gat. n. a vagalsmd; a wanderer. 
Runaway, nni'A-wfl, n. a fugitive. 

Rundlo, run'dl. n. rung c»f a ladder; n bull. 

Runlot, run let. n. a small cwk. 

Rupee, roo-p*. n. nn Indian « ol»i. 

Rupture, rup'tflr. v. to fracture; n. hernia. 

Rural, roo'rnl, adj. rustle. 

Ruse, npt/.. u. a triek. 

Rush. rush. n. a vmr»h plant. 

Russot, rus'et. adj. reddish brown. 

Rustic, nw'tlk. a If. rural. 

Rustlo, rus h v. to make a *oft wjuncl; to hasten. 
Rusty, rust'l. a/lj. covered with rust. 

Rut, rut. n. the tnwk of a wheel. 

Ruthless, XipJh hv<, ivij. pltilc*s. 

Rye, rt. n. a kind of grain. 

Ryot, rl'ot, n. a Hindu tiller of the soiL 
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Sabbatarian, sab-ba-ta'ri-an. n. one who strictly 
observes Sunday as the Sabbath- 
Sabbath, eab'atA, ti. day of rest. Su General 
Information. 

Sable, sA'bl. n. an animal of the weasel species; adj. 

black; of sable fur. 

Sabot, sA-b6\ n. a wooden shoe. 

Sabre, sA'br. n. a broad-bladed sword. 

Sabulous, sab'fl-lua. adj. sandy, gritty. 

Saccliarite, sok'A'rit. n. a line kind of feldspar. 
Sachem, sA'chem. n. an American Indian chief. 
Sachet, sa-chA. n. a bag of perfume. 

Sack. suk. n. a coarse bag; a loose garment. 
Sackbufc, eak'but. n. a wind Instrument 
Sackcloth, sak'kloth, n. a coarse cloth. 

Sacrament, sak'rA-ment, n. the eucharist. 

Sacrifice, sak'rl-fls, r. to kill and offer up to God. 

to yield up with loss. (sacred things. 

Sacrilegious, sak-ril-C'jus. adj. profane; violating 
Sacrist, eAkrist. n. a sacristan; a sexton. 

Saddle, sad'l. n. a rider's seat. 

Sadiron, sad'I-um, n. a smoothing-iron. 
Safety-valve, saf'tl-valv. n. valve of a steam boiler 
to obviate bursting. 

Sag, sag. v. to bend; to give way. 

Saga, aA'gft. n. a general name of those old-time 
compositions which embrace the history aud 
mythology of the Northern European races. 
Sagacious, sA-gA'shas, adj . shrewd; of ready per¬ 
ception. 

Sage, sAJ, adj . wise; discreet; n. a wise man; a 
herb. 

Sagittaria, saJ-it-A'rl-A, n. a species of aquatic 
plants. 

Sagura, sA'gum. n. a Roman military cloak. 
Sail-loft, sAHoft, n. loft where sails are made. 
Sainfoin, sAu'foin. n. a fodder plant. 

Saint, sAnt. it. an eminently pious person. 

Salaam, sA-IAm', n. Mahommcdan wonl of saluta¬ 
tion; homage; r. to make the saJaam. 
Salamander, sal'A-man-der. n. a striped yellow and 
black amphibian. 

Salary, sal'ar-l, n. wages; stipend. 

Salient, sA'H-cnt, adj. prominent. 

Salino, sA'IIn, a<(j. salty. 

Saliva, saM'vA, n. spittle. 

Salivary, sal'i-var-l, a<lj. i>ertcliiing to saliva. 
Sallow, sal O, adj. pale yellow. 

Sally, sal i. n. a sudden rush out, as of troops; witty ! 

ebullition; r. to rush out suddenly. 

Salmagundi, sal-mA-gun'di. n. a ]>ot-pourri. 

Salon, sA-long', n. a reception room. 

Saloon, sA-loon', n. a large hall. 

Saltant, sal tant, adj. leaping, dancing. 

Salubrious, sal-oo brl-us, adj. healthful; whole¬ 
some. 

Salutary, sal'il-tar-l. adj. wholesome, beneficial. 
Salvage, sal'vaj. n. that which is saved; reward for 
saving a ship or cargo at sea. 

Salvation, sal'viV shun. n. redemption; deliver- ! 
aj»ce. 

Salver, sal'ver. ?i. a small tray. 

Saivo, sal vo, n. a salute with guns; an exception, 
salvor, sal vor, n. one who saves cargo. 

Sambo, sam bo, n. a negro. 

Samlel, sA'mi-el, n. an Arabian simoon. 

Sampler, sam pler, n. one who samples; a piece of 
embroidery. 

Sanatory, san'A-to-ri. adj. conducive to health. 
Sanctify, sungk'tl-fl. r. to make holy. 

Sanction, snngk'slmn. n. ratilication; r. to ratify; 
to confirm. 

Sanctity, sangk'tlt-I. n. holiness; piety. 

Sanctum, fcangk'tum. n. a sacred place. 

Sand, sand. n. fine strong particles. 

Sandal, nan'dal. n. a loci se slipper. 

Sandix, san'dlks, n. red lead. 

Sangfroid, sang-fnvo', n. coolness; self-possession; i 
indifference. 

Sanguine, sang-gwin'. adj. hopeful; confident. 
Sanguineous, sang-gwin'e-us. adj. abounding in 
blood. 

Sanldine, san'l-clin. n. a variety of orthocliKe. 
Sanitarium, san-it-A'rl-imi, n. a health iustitutiou. • 
Sanitary, san'it-ar-I, adj. hygienic. 

Sanity, san'lt-f. n. saneness; soundness of mind, 
sans, wuiz, prrp. without. 

Sapient, sA'pl ent. adj . wise. 

Sapling, sap-ling. n. a young tree. 

saponaceous, snp-o-nA'shus, adj. soapy. i 


Saporiflc, sap-o-rif'ik, adj. imparting flavour. 
Sapphire, sattr, n. a blue precious stone.. 

Sa ra cen, sar'A-sen, n. an Arab of the Middle Ages. 
Sarafan, saria-fan, n. a gala dress. 

Sarcasm, sAr'kaam. n. a scornful remark; irony. 
Sarcenet, sdr-sfi-net', n. a kind of fine silk. 
Sarcoma, sAr-kS'ma, n. kind of tumour. 

Sarcosis, sAr-kO'sis. n. & fleshy tumour. 

Sardonic, sAr-don'ik, adj. bitter; forced; malig¬ 
nant. as laughter. 

Sartorial, sAr-tO'rl-al. adj. relating to tailoring. 
Satanic, sa-tan'ik, adj. devilish. 

Satchel, sach'el. n. a small hand-bag. 

Satellite, sat'el-ifc, n. a email star, one of a group 
attendant upon a planet; an obsequious fol¬ 
lower. 

Satiety, sA-tl'et-J. n. surfeit. 

Satin, sat'in, n. a thick lustrous kind of silk. 
Satinet, sat-ln-et\ n. a thin kind of satin. 

Satire, sat-Ir. n. literary ridicule; spoken ridicule. 
Satisfy, sat'is-fi, r. to gratify; to supply to the fulL 
Saturate, sat'fl-rSt. r. to fill to excess; to soak. 
Saturnalia, sat-ur-nA'li-A. n. unrestricted revelry. 
Saturnine, sat'ur-nin. adj. gloomy; sad. 

Satyr, sA'ter, n. a sylvan god, part god and part 
man. 

Saucy, saw's!, adj. pert; mischievous; insolent. 
Sault, sawlt. n. an assault, a leap. 

Saunter, sawn'ter, v. to lounge around: to 6trolL 
Sausage, saw'sAj, n. chopped meat stuffed into a 
skin. (barian. 

Savage, sav'AJ. adj. uncivilized; wild; n. a bar- 
Savant, sav-ang'. n. a learned person. 

Saviour, sAv'yer, n. one who saves; Jesus. 

Savour, sA'vor, n. flavour; taste. 

Saw, saw. n. a saying. 

Sawyer, saw yer, n. one who saws. 

Scabbard, skab'ard. n. sword sheath. 

Scabious, skA'bl-us, adj. scabby. 

Scabrous, skA'brus. adj. rough; harsh; covered 
with small points. 

Scaffold, skaTold, n. a temporary wooden erection; 
platform upon which criminals are put to 
death. 

Scagliola, skal-yO'lA, n. imitation marble. 

Scalade, skA-lAd', n. an escalade. 

Scald, skwald. r. to bum with a hot liquid; n. an 
ancient Scandinavian poet. 

Scale, skAl. n. a balance; covering of fish; p. to 
climb. 

Scalene, skA-lcn'. adj. having three unequal sides. 
Scallop, skol'up. w. an oyster-like bivalve with 
sinuous ridges; a shallow* dish. 

Scalp, 8kalp. n. outer coveriug of the skull; r. to 
cut off the scalp. 

Scalpel, akal'ind, n. surgical knife. 

Scamillus, ska-mii'-us. n. an unipoulded block 
placed beneath the i>edestal of a statue. 

Scan, skan, r. to scrutinise; to count poetic feet. 
Scandalise, skan'dal-Iz, c. to shock; to disgrace. 
Scant, skant, adj. meagre; insufficient. 

Scantling, skaut'ling. n. a small piece of wood. 
Scanty, skan'tl. adj. email; narrow; not full. 
Scape-goat, skdp'got, n. one who is made to answer 
for the defaults of another. 

Scapular, skap'O-lar, adj. relating to the shoulder. 
Scar, skAr. n. mark left by wound; a cicatrice; a 
rugged bank. 

Scarcity, skar'sit-I, n. deficiency; rareness. 
Scarecrow, skAr'krO. n. an eillgy or thing put up to 
frighten away birds. 

Scarf. skArf, n. a loose garment for neck or shoul¬ 
ders; a cravat. 

Scartskin. akArf'-skin, n. the surface skin. 

Scarify, skar'i-fi, r. to scratch and cut the skin. 
Scarp, skArp. n. a steep stone. 

Scathing, akayth'-iug. aij. withering; destroying. 
Scathleas, skAM'les, adj. unharmed. 

Scavenger, akav'en-jer. n. a street cleaner. 

Scenery, ae'ner-I. n. natural landscape; painted 
representations on the stage. 

Sceptre, sep'tr. n. staff borne by monarchs as em¬ 
blem of supreme authority. 

Schedule, shed'01. n. a list; on inventory. 

Schemer, ske'iner. n. one who schemes. 

Schism, sizin. n. church disunion. 

Scholar, Hkol'ar. n. a student; a learned man. 
Scholastic, skol-aa'tik, adj. relating to schools. 
Scholiast, sko'-le-ast. n. an ancient annotator Of 
classical notes. 

Schooner, skoo'ner, n. a two-masted vessel. 

Science, sl'ens. n. clarified knowledge. 

Scimitar, sim'it-Ar, n. a curved Turkish sword. 
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Scintillation, sln-til-A'ahun. n. the act of sparkling; 
a twinkling shining. 

Scion, 8!'on. n. an offshoot; a descendant. 
Scirtopod, sir'to-pod. adj . fitted for leaping. 
Scissors, siz'ors, n. a clipping instrument. 

Sconce, skons. n. a candlestick; a fort; a skull. 
Scorify, skor'if-l. c. to reduce to scoria. 

Scoriae, skor'ie. n. volcanic ashes. 

Scorn, skom, n. contempt; disdain. 

Scot-free, skot'frC*. a>lj. free from payment. 

Scotia, sk&'ahl-A. n. Scotland, (graceful conduct. 
Scoundrelism, skown'drel-lzm. «. baseness; dto- 
Scourge, skurj, n. a whip made for punishing pur¬ 
poses; r. to whip excessively. 

Soout, flkowt, n. one sent out to watch the opera¬ 
tions of an enemy; r. to reject. 

Soow, skow. n. a flat-bottomed l>oat. 

Scowl, skowl, v. to wrinkle the brows in auger; to 
frown deeply. 

Scrabble, skmb'l. r. to scrawl. 

Scraggy. Bkmg'l. <vlj. lean; l>ony; rouffh. 

Scramble, skram'bl. v. to clutch eagerly; to climb. 
Scranch, sk ranch, r. to crunch. 

Scratch, scrach, v. to rub with the nall9; to tear 
the surface. , (marks. 

Scrawl, skrtwl. v. to scribble; to make rougu 
Scrawny, skraw nl. adj. raw-boned. 

Screech, skrtch. r. to scream; to cry in shrill tone. 
Screed, nkrCd. n. a shred; a piece of wood used for 
levelling plaster. 

Screen, skren, n. anything which shelters or con¬ 
ceals. (screw. 

Screw, skroo. n. a spiral nail; r. to fasten with a 
Scribe, skrib. n. a writer. 

Scrip, Hkrtp. n. a wallet; certificate of shares. 
Script, skript, n. type in Imitation of writing. 
Scriptural, skript'u-ral, adj. according to the 
Scriptures. (contracts. 

Scrivener, nkriv'en-er. n. one who draws up 
Scrofulous, flkrof u-lus. adj. alllicted with scrofula. 
Scroll, Kkrol. n. a writing that can be rolled up; an 
architectural ornament. 

Scrubby, nkrub'l, adj. mean; stunted. 

Scruff, skniff, n. nape of the neck. 

Scruple, skroo pl, n. conscientious hesitation; 10 
grains. 

Scrutinise, skrootlndz, v. to examine minutely. 
Scruto, ukrooto. n. a movable stage-trap. 

Scud, skud, v. to cull or run swiftly. 

Scull, skill, n. a short oar; a l>oat; v. to propel l>y 
oars. 

Scullery, skul'cr-I, ti. place for kitchen utensils. 
Scullion, skul'yun. n. an inferior kitchen servant. 
8culptor, Hkulptor. n. a carver in Htone or wool. 
Scum. skum, n. refuse; froth. 

Scupper.'hkup'er. ti a hole through which water 1 s 
run off from a ship's deck. 

Scuppet, skiip'et, n. a shovel. 

Scurf, hkurf, n. dry scale. 

8currilouj, skur'Il uH, adj. abusive: vulgar. 

Scut, skut. n. the short tall of a rabbit. 

Scutllorm, nku tl-fonn. adj. funned like a shield. 
Scuttle, Mkut'l. c. to sink a mIiIp by cutting holes In 

Scythe, slth, n. a gnwi cutting tool: a sickle. 

Sea, «£, ji. a large ImmIv of salt water. 

Sea-borne, st* born. adj carried by M*a 
8eaJ, h«’1. n. ati aquatic animal; a Htarnp wun 
device; r. to affix a seal. 

Seam, slm. n. a Joining when? two edge* are 
stitched together; a vein of mineral. 
Seamstrew, Kfiiuitrcs. n. a noodlewoman. 

Seance, sAAngn. n. public gathering. 

Sea-plo, se'pl. ti. a dish of meat and paste. 

Sear. hCt. v. to scorch; to cauterise. 

Sea-room. b-Vn/mi. n. the oim.ii sea. . . 

Season, se'zn. n. a i*erlod of time; r to make tasty. 
Sebaceous. HA-bA'shus. a/lj. pertaining to fat 
Secant, bc kant. adj. cutting; dividing Into two 

Soc^-ic ko. n. a frc-co In which the colour* look 
as though they have bccu sunk into the 
pbum-r. (out; hc pa rate. 

Secede, se-Bcod'. r. to withdraw from union; go 
Secession, n£-Mc*lj'on. n. separation. 

Seclude, nfi-klood'. r. to pla- e in retirement . 
Second, sek und. adj. next after the first; Inferior. 
ti. one who support*; the 00 th part of a 
minute. 

Secondary, Hek'un-<U*rl. a/lj. Huliordlnate. 

Secrecy, sc'krei-l. n. privacy. 

Secretary, Mek re-Urd. n. one employed to write; a 
chief departmental o/llccr. 


Secrete, RS-kret'. r. to hide. 

Sectarianism, sek-ta'ri-an-lzm. n. sect devotion. 
Sector, sek'tor. n. a mathematical instrument. 
Secular, sek fl-lar. adj. temporal; worldly. 
Security, sS-ku'rlt-I. n. safety; a thing pledged. 
Sedan, sS-dan'. n. a r*>rtable chair-conveyance. 
Sedate, se-dat'. a-ij. calm; quiet. 

Sedentary, sed'en-tA-ri, adj. inactive; sitting. 
Sedge, sej. n. a coarse grass. 

Sedimentary, sed-I-incn'Ur !. adj. relating to sedi¬ 
ment. 

Seditious, s£-dish'us. a*ij. connected with sedition. 
Seduce, se-diW. r. to allure; to entice from virtue. 
Sedulous, sed u-lus. adj. diligent; assiduous. 

See. se. n. a diocese; r. to behold. 

Seedling, stil ling, n. a plant from the seed. 
Seemingly, s£rn'ing-li. a i>\ in appearance. 

Seemly. sun'll. adj. proper; becoming. 

Seesaw, sc'saw, »i. an up and down movement. 
Seethe, seth, r. to boil; to concoct. 

Seggar, seg'ar. n. clay shell in which fine pottery 
Is baked. 

Segment, seg'ment, n. a section. 

Segregate, seg'rv-gat. r. to separate. 

I Seigniory, scti'yor-l. n. dominion; lord-hip: manor. 
Seismic, tsh'mik. a*U. pertaining to earthquake. 
Seismometer, sis' mom'£- ter. n. an apparatus for 
measuring earth tremors. 

Seizin, serin. ti. po*ses-ion. 

Seizure, s^z'ur. n. the act of seizing. 

Select, se-lekt'. adj. choice; r. to choose. 
Selenography, s£-le-nog'raf-i. n. description of the 
moon. (gratification. 

Self-denial, self-dc-nlal. n. clonfal of personal 
Sellishness. scl Ibh ues. ti. absorption in self- 
Interest. 

Self-lovo. self love. n. love of one s self, 
i Self-will, self wil. a. wIlfnliKSs; obstinacy. 

I Selvage. sel'vAJ. n. edge of cloth. 

Semaphore, sem'Afor. ti. a elgnallhu apparatus. 
Somatology, se-uiat-ol o-ji, n. the science of verbal 
signs. 

Semblanco, sem'blans. ti. likeness. 

Sememe, se ines', adj. half-eaten. 

Semibreve, sem'i-brev, n. the longest note In 
music. ... , 

Semicolon. sem'I-k6-lon. n. a punctuation mark •;). 
Seminal, sem i nal, adj. relating to seed. 

Seminary, Hem in-arl, n. a «ui»erlor scIpkm- 
Semitic, sem-it Ik. o*0. pertaining to the descen¬ 
dants of Sheni. 

Semivowel. Kcm l-vow'el. ti. a half-v*>wel. 
Sempiternal, ecin pl-ter'nal. a lj. endless; per¬ 
petual. 

Senator, fien'ft-tor. n. mernl>cr of a senate. 
Seneschal, sen'c-shal. n. a steward. 

Senile, fX- nU. adj. old. ... , 

Seniority. fiO-nl-or'It-l, n. priority In age or len/tu 
of service. 

Sennit. Mou'it. n. a sort of cordage. 

Sensation, Ben-HaVhun, ti. h.xling. 

Sense. Bens. n. Intelligence; meaning; reeling. 
Sensitive, ncn'nlt-lv, a lj. « i itffecteil 
Sensual, mm'shoo-al. a dj. carnal; relating to the 
m-iihCH. 

Sentonco. sen Urn. n. a decision. 

Sententious, seii-tcii'shin. adj. pithy In 8enU ncc8; 
POIIIIHJU9 In H|M*CCll. 

Sentient, ften'Mlient. adj. feeling; perceiving. 
Soutlraent, bcn'tl-incnt. n. feeling; thought; sensi¬ 
bility. 

Sentry, Hcn'trl. n. a sentinel: a guard. 

Separable, m?p ar-abl, <i*b. capatde «»f separation. 
Sepoy, Bl-pol'. ti. native Indian 6oldier. 

Sepsis, sep HlH. n. rottenness. 

Septan, M,*p'tnn. <j #0. occurring every seventh day. 
Septangular, Bcpt-nng'gudar. adj. with movcii 

angled. 

Septenary, sep'te-nAr-l. ti. consisting of seven. 
Septennial. Bep U-n'nl-al. adj. occurring every seven 
Septic. Hep'tik, tuij. making putrid. (yearn. 

Soptuaglnt. sep'tO A-JInt. n. (ircek version of the 
Old Testament. 

Sepulchre, ncp'ui-kcr, ti. a toinb. 

Sequence, ef- kweiis. ti. nu< region. 

Sequestrate, sr- kwes triit. r. to separate; t/> dll- 
Seraglio, aS-nd yo. n. palai*e; harem. Iperde. 

Seraphic, aer af lk. adj. angelic. 

Sere. tfr. <vij. withered. 

Serenade. Her-e-nA«r. n. an out-d(X>r nlght-nong. 
8 erenlty, ser-en It-1, ti. calinncHs. 

Serf. serf. n. a hlave. 

Sergeant, sAr Jcnt. n. a non-commissioned officer. 
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Serial, sS'rl-al. adj. appearing periodically; n. a 
story issued in a series. 

Seriatim, se-rl-a'tim. adv . one following another. 
Serious, s&'ri-us, adj . grave. 

Sermon, ser'mon. ti. a discourse on a text 
Serpent, ser pent, n. a snake; a bass wind instru- 
Serrate, ser'iU. adj. toothed. [ment. 

Serried, ser'id, adj. massed; crowded. 

Serum, sS'rum, n. the pale yellow part of the 
blood. 

Serviceable, ser'vls-abl. adj. useful. 

Servility, ser-villt-l. n. humble submission. 
Servitude, serv'it-Gd. n. service. 

Sessile, sea'll, adj . branching direct from the stem. 
Session, sesh'un. n. a sitting. 

Setaceous, eC-tA'shus, adj. composed of bristles. 
Seton, ee ton, ru thread for keeping wound open. 
Settee, set-fc'. n. a kind of sofa. 

Setter, set'er. n. a sporting dog. 

Sever, sev'er. v. to divide. 

Severally, sev'er-al-I. adc. separately. 

Severalty, sev'er-nl-tl. n. sole tenancy. 

Severity, sO-verlt-I, ru rigour. 

Sew, s6, v. to stitch. 

Sewer, ad'er. n. one who sews. 

Sex, seks, n. character of nmleness and femalene^s. 
Sexagenarian, sek-sA-Jen-A'ri-an. n. a person of 
sixty. 

Sexennial, seks-en'ul-al. adj. happening every six 
years. (angles. 

8 extant, scks'tant, n. an Instrument for measuring 
Sextile, seks'til. n. the position of two planets when 
00 * apart. 

Sexton, seks'ton. n. an under officer of a church. 
Sextuple, Beke'tupl. ci lj. sixfold. 

Sexual, sekrt'0-a!, wlj. relating to sex. 

Shabby, fihab'J. adj. ragged; needy. 

Shabrack, ehab'rak, n. tbo middle cloth of an 
officer's charter. 

Shackles, shaklz, n. fetters; handcuff*. 

Shades, shiidz. n. place where dead are deposited; 
obscure gloom. 

Shaft, shaft, n. an arrow; a handle: entrance to a 
Shaggy, shag'i, a«y. rough. [mine. 

Shagreen, ahA-grcn'. n. a Lind of leather. 

Shah, ehA, n. niler of Persia. 

Shako, shak o, v. a military head-dress. 

Shale, shill, n. slaty rock; husk. 

Shallop, shal op, n. a boat. fledge. 

Shallowness, slial'6-nes. n. lack of fnllness of know- 
Sham, sham. n. pretence; artificiality. 

Shambles, sham'blz, ru slaughtering place used by 
butchers. 

Sliambling, sham'bling. adj. shuffling. 

Shamefaced, shilm'fAsd. a*ij. bashful. 

Shampoo, sham-poo', v. to wash and cleanse. 
Shanty, sbant'l. n. a hut. 

Shapely, Bh&p'li, adj. well-formed. 

Shard, shlnl, n. a shell; a fragment. 

Shark, sliArk. n. a large sea-fish; a swindler. 
Sharper, sliArp'er, ti. a cheat. 

Sharp-witted, sharp'wit-ted. adj. having a nicely 
discerning mind. 

Shatter, shAt'ter. v. to break In pieces. 

Shaver, shA'ver. n. a sharp dealer; one who shaves. 
Shawl, shawl, n. a shoulder wrap. 

Sliawm. shawm, n. an ancient reed Instrument. 
Sheading, shearing, n. one of the pJx dirisioiu of 
the Isle of Man. 

Sheaf, shtf, n. a bundle of things tied round. 

Shear, sher. r. to clip. 

Sheathe, sheth, v. to cover; to replace in scabbard. 
Sheave, shOv, n. wheel of a pulley. 

Shebeon, she-bcen', n. a place where exdsablo 
liquors arc illegally sold. 

Sheen, ah6n. v. brightness. 

Sheepishness, ahep-lhh-ncss; n. ba^hfulness. 
Sheep’s-eye, sheps-I. »i. a wistful glance. 
Sheep-shank, ahep'shaugk, n. a nautical knot: 
shank of a sheep. 

r. to turn aside; adj. clear; precipi¬ 
tous. 

Sheers. sht-ra, n. apparatus for lifting weights. 

Sheet, shet. ti. bed linen; piece of paper; sail- 

rope. 

Sheet-anchor. RhSt'ang-kor. n. a large anchor. 
Shekel, she kel, n. a Jewish coin, worth about 
2-«. 0 /. 

Shelf, shelf, n. board for holding things; ledge of 
rock. 

Shelter, shorter, ti. place of protection: refuge. 
Shelvo. shelv, v. to set aside; to pruvide shelves. 
Shepherd, ahepTieni. ru a sheep-tender. 


Sheer, sher. 


Sherbet, aher'bet, n. a drink made of water, sugar, 
and lemon. 

Sheriff, sher'if. n. an officer of the law. 

Sherry, sher'l, n. a strong Spanish wine. 
Shibboleth. ahib'b6-IetA, n. watchword. 

Sh ie l d, aheld. n. a piece of defensive armour held in 
front of the body. 

Shiftless, eh If ties, adj. resourceless; dulL 
Sh l l l alah , sbil-A'lA, n. a cudgeL 
Shingle, ehing'gl. ti. a thin board; coarse gravel. 
Shiny, shi'nl. adj. glossy; clear. 

Shipping, ship'ing. iu ships In general. 

Shipwreck, shlp'rek. n. wreck of a ship. 
Shipwright, ship'rit. n. a ship-constructor. 

Shire, shir. n. a county; district under a sheriff. 
Shivery, shiv'er-I. adj. quaky; loose. 

Shoal, shol. n. a multitude, especially of fish. 
Shock, 8hok, n. a collision; a pile of sheaves. 
Shoddy, shod'I. n. a kind of cloth made from rags; 
sham. 

Shoeblack, ehoo'blak, n. one who blacks shoes. 
Shoot, shoot, c. to Ure a gun; n. a young branch. 
Shop-lifter, shop'lift-er. n. a shop-thief. 

Shopping, ahop'ing. n. the act of going to shops to 
Shore, sh6r. n. coast. (make purchases. 

Shorthand, short hand, n. stenography. 

Shorts, shorts, n. bran; coarse meal. 

Shoulder, shol'der. n. the joint connecting the arm 
and body. 

Shoulder-blade, shOrder-blOd. n. scapula. 

Shove, ahuv. v. to push. 

Shovel, shuv'el. ru a tool for throwing earth. 
Showery, ehow'er-I. adj. rainy. 

Showy, shol. adj. gaudy. fleet balls. 

Shrapnel shrap'nel. n. shell charged with mua- 
Shred, shred, n. a fragment; v. to tear into small 
pieces. 

Shrewd, shrood. adj. keen; alert; cunning. 
Shrievalty, shreev'al-tc. n. tlie office of a sheriff. 
Shrimp, shrimp, n. a small crustacean. 

Shrine, ahrin, n. an altar; a reliquary. 

Shrinkage, KlirinkaJ. ru contraction. 

Shrive, fihrlv, r. to hear confession. 

Shrivel, shriv'el. v. to wrinkle. 

Shroffage, shrof'aje. n. the Inspection of coins, 
and the separation of the good from the bod. 
Shroud, shrowd. «. part of a ship’s rigging; wind¬ 
ing sheet. 

Shrove-tido. shrfiv'tid. n. days preceding Lent. 
Shrubbery, ahrub'er-l. n. a plantation of shrubs. 
Shmg, shrug. r. to draw up the shoulders. 

Shudder, ahud'er, ti. a sudden tremor; r. to 
tremble. 

Shuffle, ahuf'l. v. to evade: to alter the positions of. 
Shunt, shunt, r. to turn aside. 

Shuttle, shut'l. n. an instrument that conveys weft 
to and fro within the web of a loom. 

Shyness, shi ners, n. bashfulneas. 

Sibilant, sibll-ant. adj. hissing. 

Sic, sik. ay. thus in the original, referring to what 
looks like an error. 

Sickle, aik'l. ru a reaping-hook. 

Sickly. sik'U. adj. feeble. 

Sidoboard, sld'bord, n. a side table, with cmv 
Sidereal, Rl-dA'rS-al. adj . starry (boards. 

Sidle, sl'dl, r. to go side foremost. 

Siege, s£j, ru a besiegement; military attempt to 
destroy or gain possession of a fortified place. 
Sierra, se-er'rA. n. a ridge of mountains. 

Siesta, sl-os'ta, n. an after-dinner sleep. 

Sieve, slv. ». a strainer. 

Sigh, si. n. a deep breathing; a lament. 

Sightly, sit'll, adj. pleasing. 

Sign, sin, n. a token; an omen; r. to write o slgna- 
Signal sig nal, n. a sign that warns. (ture. 

Signalise, sig nal-U. v. to render distinguished. 
Signature, aig'n&-tfir, n. a name signed or im- 
Signot, sig'net. n. a seal. [pressed. 

Significant, sig-nif'lk-ant, adj. important; ox- 
Silex, sl'Iex. n. silica. (pressive. 

8ilica, sil'ITcA. ru a flinty mineral. 

Siliqua, sil'l-kwa, n. pod with seeds adherent to 
both sutures. 

Silk. silk. ti. fibre produced by a worm; cloth 
woven from this. 

Silken, sil ken, adj. silk-like. 

Silkworm, silk'worm, ti. the worm that produces 
silk cocoons. 

Sill sil. n. the foot of a window or door. 

Stlllbub, sil'l-bub, ru any light composite liquor. 
Silliness, sil'i-ne*. n. foolishness. 

Silo, si'16, n. ditch for ensilage. 

Silt, silt, n. sediment. 
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Silva, sil'vA, n. forest trees collectively. 

Silvan, sir van, &U. relating to woods. 

Silvery, sU'ver-I. adj. bright; like silver. 

Simian, slm'yan. adj. ape-like. 

Simile, eim'll-e, n. a similitude. 

Simmer, slm'er. v. to boil gently. 

Simony, al'mo-ni, n. dealing in churvb prefer¬ 
ments. 

Simoom, sira-oom'. n. a hot Mud. 

Simcus, gl'miis. adj. Hat-nosed. 

Simper, sim't>er. v. to smile affectedly. 

Simplicity, slm-plie'It-l. «. artle$snc%3. 

Simplily. slm'pll-fl, r. to make plain. 

Simulate, siin-u'lAt. r. to assume. 

Simultaneous, sUn-ul-tfl-iie-us, adj. at the same 
time. 

Sin, sin, n. violation of duty or divine law. 
Sinapism, Hin'ap-izm. »». a mustard plaster. 

Sincerity, sin-ser'lt-I. n. honesty. 

Sinciput, sin'sl-put. n. front of the head. 

Sine, sin, n. a straight line from the end of an arch. 
Sinecure, arnfc-kfir. n. an otlioe without labour. 
Sinew, sin'Q. n. a tendon: a muscle. 

Single, sing's!. adj. one; unmarried. 

Single-minded, 6ing'l-miijd'ed, adj- upright; 
sincere. 

Singlet, slng'glet. n. an undershirt. 

Singular, eing'gQ-lar, adj. uncommon; rare; 
peculiar. 

Sinister, sin'ls-ter. adj. unlucky; evil. 

Sinlstrous, sln'ls-tnis. adj. left-sided; wrong. 
Sinking-fund, singking-fund, n. fund for reducing 
public debt. 

Sinuosity, sin-u-oH'Itd. adj. the quality of winding. 
Sinuous, hln'-u-in. a<lj- winding, snake like. 

Siphon, Nl'fon, n. tube for drawing off liquor. 

Sirdar, slr-ddr'. n. a Persian or Egyptian chief. 

Sire, sir, n. a father. . 

Siren, si ren, n. an enticing woman; a sea-nymph. 
Sirloin, slr'loln. n. loin of beef. 

Slroooo, sl-rok o. n. a hot wind. 

Situation, Hit-Q-A'shun. n. location. 

Sizable, nl'za-bl, adj. of suitable size; bulky. 

Sizar, si zar, n. a lower Cambridge student. 

Size, kIz. n. bulk; magnitude; a gluey subsUuiccf 
Skein, skAn. n. a roll of yam; kind of thread. 
Skeleton, Nkel'C*-tnn. n. frame of an animal. 

Skep, Hkep, n. a large wicker banket open at the 
Sketch, sketch. n. an outline. lt°P. 

Skewer, skQ er. n. a pin for holding meat together. 
Skid, skid. n. a drag; r. to slip. 

Skilful, skilful, a/lj. expert. 

Skillet, Hkll'et, n. small boiler. 

Simnmings, sklm'liuc*. n. skimrned matter. 
S.:lafllnt, skJn'ttint. n. a miserly person. 

Skirmish, aklKmlsh. n a light military encounter. 
SklttUh, sklt'lsh. a/ij. easily frightened; tickle. 
Skiver, ski ver, n. split sheep-skin. 

Skull, skul. n. bone of the bead. 

Sky-rocket. iklrok-ct. »i. a fin-work project Hi. 
Sky-iail, ski kAI, n. hi nail bail above tho rojtl. 
Slake, slAk, r. to quench. 

Slander, slan der, n. defamation. 

Slang, slang, n. vulgar language. 

Slash, slaah, v. to cut; to lilt out at random. 

Slat, slat. n. a thin piece of wocsl. 

Slattern, slat ern. n. a slovenly person. 

Slaty. siA'tl. adj. like, or consisting of. write. 
Slaughter, si aw'ter. n. carnage; buU her). 

Slaver, slAv'er. n. a Hlave-vessel. a 

Slaver. slAv'er. n. saliva running from the jncniui. 
81avery, slAv'er-!. u. I*>ndagc. 

Sledge, slej, n. a heavy hammer; a weigh. 

Sleek. ulek. adj. ttmonth; glow. 

Sleeper, slC-'per. n. one who sleep. ; a timber bup- 

^ Port for rail*. etc. . . (l 

Sleet, sKt, n. a mixture of rain and hall. 

Sleeve, sK*v, n. arm-cover. .. I# 

Sleigh, nlA, n. a vehicle with runners for uhllng 
over the snow. 

Sleight, silt. n. trick; cunning. . f .. llv- 

Sleuth-hound, alooCAbownd, n. a dog that follows 

game by eocnt. „ ...,. 

Blight, MU, n. neglect; a snub: adj . sm al l ; feeble. 
Slimy, sll ml. adj. rnobd; sticky. 

Slink, hllngk, v. to sneak away. 

Slipper, alJp'er, n. a low. easy shoe. 

Slippery, elip'er-I, adj. In condition to cause one h 
feet to slip; uncertain; shifting; 

81oe, *10, n. the blackthorn and lb* fruit. 

Slogan, *16'gun. n. a war-cry 
Sloop, iloop, n. a one-masted boat. 

Blop 0 § lop, v • to spill; n. dirty water. 


to 


Slope, slfip. n. slant; an Incline. 

Sloppy, slop'!, adj. wet and muddy. 

Slot, slot, n. a socket; the footmark of a deer. 

Sloth. slofA. n. laziness; an animal. 

Slough, slow. n. a boggy spot. 

Slough, siuf. n. cast-off skin of a serpent; r. 

cast off. like a slough. 

Sloven, sluv'en, n. a slattern. 

Sludge, sluj. n. thick mud. 

Slug, slug, n. a shell-less snail. 

Sluggard, slug'erd. n. a lazy person; a drone. 
Sluice, sloos. n. a floodgate. 

Slum, slum. n. a mean street or neighbour hood. 
Slump, slump, r. to sink in. 

Slur, slur. c. to sully; n. u reproach; a stain. 

Slut. slut. »». a slattern. (held in tLe hand. 

Small-arms, sinawl arms. n. fire-arm* that can l*e 
Smart-money, sniArt inuii-l. »». m«»ney paid for a 
recruit's relca.se before being sworn in. 

Smattcr, emat'er. r. to talk or write superficially. 
Smear, sincr. r. to dauI*; to toil. 

Smelt, smelt, n. a small ti>h. 

Smelter, smelter, n. one who smelts; a place lor 

smelting. , , , . , _. 

Smirch, smirch, r. to smear; to cloud; to degrade. 
Smirk, smerk. n. an affectejl smile. 

Smock, Binok. n. blouse; chend -e. . 

Smoky, smo kl. adj. sending forth smoke, covered 

with smoke. . 

Smother, smuth'er. r. to sulfocate; to stifle. 
Smouldering. Mnold'er-lng. a h. burning 
Smudge, sinuj. r. U) smear with smoke or uirt , n. a 

dirty mark. j 

Smuithlo. sinux’ l. r. t» Import <>r export p.kxIh He- 
Smuttlnes3. smut i-ncs. w. dirt b> , 

obscenity. it (rofrcdunei. . 

Snack, snak. n. a small port ion; a "hare, u In.ht 
Snaffle, snaf I. n. ft bridle with u slender b,t. 

Snag. snag. n. a siioot; a tooth tlaiidinh out. a 

Snappuh. flnap’bh. adj. harsh In reply; l ec'i.-h. 

Snarl, snarl, c. V) growl. 

Snathe, snath, n. the handle of a scylhe. 

Sneer, suer. v. to 8c<»ff; n. set*m; diviiun. 

Sneeze, snez. v. to eject air violently through th * 

Smfl, Hiiif. c. to draw air audibly up the iwwe. 
Snigger, snig cr. c. to laugh in a half-.sui-proved 

Snlvel?Miilv'«l. v. to wblne: ’> runnlmc <>f Ibc wm. 
Snob. snob. ti. n pretentious i-t.oii. on* «no 
ulTects a hlKber position tbun be ran n « ,tfl > 
Snood, snood. a llllet. . Ulauu. 

Snore, snor. r. to br. atln- audibly in 
Snort, snort, v. to f. ; n c air iioImI) tlin-u b b- 
Snow, kiio, ii frozen vapour, v. to lull In llaUa ot 

frozen vai»our. , , 

Snub. snub. v. Uj cbetlt; to sUt.'bl. « a relii iki.. 
SnufTers. tnufew. «• Instrument for .uuiUmi 

candles. . 

Snuffles, snuf'lz. r*. ol^truction In the uo&c. 

Soak, f/ik. c. todn-n. b. t«. ... . 

Soup sop. n. a comixiuml «»f or law nn< 
alkali, divided broadly lnl«> I*diet jioajH and 
domestic soaps. lVai> fcoup H the leading 

b>llct soap. 

Soar, mV. r. P» fly aloft. 

Sobriety, so-brl'ct-i. n. tcii.K-r-n*c; nerloUHnutf. 
Sobrlnuot* Hu-brC-kiV. u, u iilckiianie. 

Sociable. Hfi'sha bl. a-lj. *.s ml. Irlendlv: ,un ‘ ,ll '^J. 
Socialism. Botdial-lziu. n. coininuiibin in lU wined 

Socloiy. wVsrcM. n. acoiinnui.il' : an as-soclutlun; 

tbe fiislilotiHblo world, nsliil Intercourse. 
Soclolotry. sd sbl-olo-JI. .. sclemo of social ‘>^1 
Sock. sok. n. u short Htixkimf. • .1 

Socket, sok cl. n. u cavity f»r loldbut 
Sodality, so-dal it I. n. fellowrlilp. Un=vrted. 

Sodomy, hthITmiiI, w. an unnatural < rim-. 

Soggy, nog !. *vlj. wd. Hoaky. 

Soil. koII. n. land; earth, r. to b*rnhh. 

6olrjc, Hwutt-r.y, n. an evening part). 

consolation^ U> 

I # ( VA* 11 Lv I 4 V • 

Solder.V-il 'di r. r. to fasten l.**;tber with metallic 
Soldier Hftrjcr ii. a man In iidlitar) acrvlce. 
toiftu .Vbi botUrui part of foot or boot; 

Solectmb Horf-sUrn. n. Incorrect lantfuugo; unlit- 
Solely. hAI'II, adv. gjngly; only. I now. 

Solcmuity. bol-cm'nit-i, n. iccrud ceamouy; 
gravity. 
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Solicit, sol-ls'lt. v. to request; to entreat 
Solidarity. sol-id-&r'it-I. n. singleness of Interest. 
Solidity, sol-ld'lt-1. n. firmness. 

Soliloquise, so-IH'6-kwlz. v. to talk to one s self. 
Solitude, sont-fld. n. seclusion; a lonely spot. 
Solo, sO'10, n. performance by one voice or one 
instrument. 

Soluble, sol'Q-bl. adj. dissolvable. 

Solution, so-Iu'shun. n. explanation; process or 
dissolving; the result of the dissolving. 

Solve, solv. r. to disentangle; to settle. 

Sombre, som'br, adj. gloomy; dark; melancholy. 
Somersault, sum'cr-sawlt. n. a leap In which the 
lea per turns round and alights on his feet. 
Somnambulist, som-nam'ba-lLst. n. a sleep-walker. 
Somniferous, som-nif'er-us. adf. causing sleep. 
Somnolent, som'no-lent, adj. sleepy; drowsy. 
Sonata, s3-n:Vt&. n. a musical composition In three 
or more movements. 

Sonnet, son'et. n. a poem in 14 lines. 

Sonorous, so-nfl'rus. adj. resonant. 

Soot, soot. n. dust from smoke. 

Soothe, sooth, r. to pacify; to calm; to console. 
Soothsayer, sooth'sd-er. n. a fortune-teller. 
Sophism, sd'llzm. n. a plausible fallacy. 

Sophist, so fist. n. a fallacious reasoutr. 
Sophisticate, so-flst'ik-ilt. r. to corrupt; to adulter¬ 
ate. 

Soporific, so'por'-if-lc. adj. sleep-producing. 
Soprano, so-pnVno, 11 . the highest voice (treble); 

one who wings In such a voice. 

Sorcery, sor'ser-l, n. magic. 

Sordid, sor'did. adj. mean; avaricious. 

Sorrel, sor'el, n. an add plant; adj. rather red. 
Sorrowful, sor'd-ful. adj. sad; regretful; melan¬ 
choly. 

Sorry, sor'I, wlj. sad for something done, or for 
some jHireon; worthless. 

Sortie, sor'te. n. a sally of troops from a besieged 
Sot, sot, n. a drunkard. Iplacc. 

Soubrette, soo-bret'. n. a coquettish maid-servant 
in a cornedy. 

Sough, sow, v. to sigh, as the wind. 

Soul, sol. n. the spirit; life; intellect. 

Sounding, sownd'ing. n. the act of ascertaining the 
depth of water. 

Soundnoss, bowiid'nes, n. health; vital complete¬ 
ness. ling meat or vegetables In stock. 

Soup, hoop. n. a nutritious concoction made by boii- 
Source, sdrs, ti. origin; a spring. 

Souse, sows, c. to duck; to plunge into water. 
Soutaine, soo-tdn'. n. a cassock. 

Souvenir, soov-nt-r'. n. a keepsake. 

Sovereign, sov'e-rin. n. ruler; a gold coin formerly 
worth '20s.; adj. supreme. 

Sow, sow, n. n female pig. 

Sow, ho. r. to scatter seed for It to grow. 

Spa, spaw. n. a mineral-water spring. 

Space, spas, ft. room; distance; interval. 

Span, span, n. nine inches; a iKTi-nl of time. 
Spangle, apang'gl. n. a small -boss of shining 
metal; v. to deck with spangles. 

Spaniel, span-yel. n. a si»ortlng dog. 

Spank, spangk. r. to slap. (fast horse. 

Spanker, spangk'er, it. a sail; anything clashing; a 
Spar, spdr. n. a mast or beam; a mineral. 
Spareness, sp&r'nes, n. leanness. 

Sparerib, spir'rib. n. ribs of i>ork 
Sparkish, spftrk'ish, adj. gay; volatile. 

Sparse, spirs. adj. thin; scattered. 

Spartan, spfir'tan. adj. severe; hardy. 

Spasm, spazm, n . a cratnp; sudden twitching. 
Spatula, spat u-la, n. a trowel; knife for spreading 
ointment. 

Spavin, spav in, n. a disease of the joints in horses. 
Spawn, spawn, n. fish eggs. 

Spay, spi'. v. to castrate. 

Special, Hpesh'al. adj. specific; distinctive. 

Specie, spe'shl, n. cash. 

Species, spfc'shes. n. a kind; a class. 

Specific, epesdf ik. adj. definite; n. a remedy 
Specify, spes if-1. r. to designate. f „ . 

Specious, spe'shus, o*0. plausible. fsnia.I speck. 
Speckle, spekl. r. to mark with specks; n. a 
Spectacle, spek td-kl. n. a scene; a sight; a 
pageant 

Spectacles, si>ek'tA-klz. n. ere glasses. 

Spectator, si>ek-U'tor. n. an eye-witness. 

Spectral, Hpek'tral. atlj. ghostly. 

Spectroscope, si>ek'tro-skup. n. an instrument used 
In examining spectra. 

Speculation, bpck-Q-la shun, n. Investment; con¬ 
jecture. 


Speculative, spek'fl-lA-tiv, adj. tbeoreticaL 
Speculum, spek'O-lum. n. a reflector. 

Speechless, specifies, adj. dumb. 

Speedy, spS'di. adj. quick; swift; rapid. 

Spelter, spotter, n. impure zinc. 

Spendthrift, spend'fArift, n. a prodigal. 

Sperm, n. animal seed; spawn. 

Spermaceti, sper-ma-set'I, n. whale oil. 

Spherical, sfer'ik-al, adj. globular. 

Spheroid, ster'oid. ti. a thing of sphere form but 
not completely round. 

Sphincter, sfingkt'er, n. a muscle that contracts an 
aperture round which It is placed. 

Sphinx, sfingks, n. a mythological monster with the 
head of a woman and the body of a lioness. 
Spicery, spi'ser-I, n. spices. 

Spicular, spik'Q-lar. adj. sharp-pointed. 

Spicy, 8pt8l, adj. tasty; pungent; showy. 

Spigot, spig ot, n. peg for a faucet 
Spike, spfk. n. a large nail; an ear of corn. 
Spindle, spln'dl. n. a pin round which yam is spun. 
Spine, spin. n. the backbone. 

Spinster, spin'ster. n. an unmarried woman; a 
woman who spins. 

Spiracle, spir'a-kl, n. breathing-hole. 

Spiral, spi ral, adj. winding like the thread of a 
Spire, splr. n. a steeple. (screw. 

Spirit, spir'it n. vital force; soul; liveliness. 
Spirited, spiriit-ed. adj. lively. 

Spiritual, spir'it-u-al. adj. holy; divine; not 
material. lallty. 

Spirituality, spir'-it-Q-al'it-I. n. holiness: ImmntcrJ- 
Spirituous, spir'lt-il-us, adj. ardent; volatile. 

Spit, spit, n. saliva; an iron prong for roasting 
meat; r. to eject saliva from the mouth. 

Spite, spit, n. a grudge; malice. 

Spittoon, spit-oon', n. a spit-box. .... 
Splay-footed, spla'foot-ed. adj. with feet turned 
outward. 

Spleen, spltln. n. anger; melancholy; the milt. 
Splendour, 6plen'der. n. brilliancy; magnificence. 
Splenetic, splen-et'ik. adj. morose; peevish. 
Splenic, splen'ik. adj. relating to the spleen. 

Splice. splU. v. to unite by interweaving or over- 
• lapping. . . _ , „ 

Splint, splint, n. thin piece of wood for holding 
fractured bones In place. 

Splinter, splin ter, n. a fragment of wood, glass. 

etc. (booty. 

Spoil, spoil, r. to impair; to rob; n. plunder: 
Spokesman, spoks'man. n. one who speaks for him¬ 
self and others. 

Spoliation, spo-ii-a'shun. n. pillage; plunder. 
Spondyl, spon'dil, u. a Joint. . . ^ 

Sponge, spunj, n. a soft, porous marine substance. 
Sponsor, sponsor, n. surety; a godfather. 
Spontaneous, spon td'nO-us. adj. voluntary; or 
one’s own accord. 

Spontoon, spon-toon', n. a short pike. 

Spool, spool, n. a hollow cylinder for holding yarn. 
Sporadic, spO-radik. adj. scattered, applied to 
epidemics. 

Spore, spur. n. a seed germ. .... 

sporran, spor'an. n. pouch worn In front or a kuu 
3port, sport, n. amusement, usually out-door. 
Sportful, sport*ful, adj. full of sport; playful. 
Spousal, spouz'al. adj. nuptial. 

Spouse, siHiuz. n. husband or wife. [ligaments. 
Sprain, spr&n. r. to strain; n. an overstrain of the 
Sprawl, sprawl, c. to spread; to be stretched out, 
3pree, spr£, n. a carousal. 

3prightly, sprit'll, adj. lively. 

Springe, sprinj. n. a trap; a snare. 

Spring-tide, spring'tld. n. tide at the period ox the 
new and full moon. 

Springy, spring'!, adj. full of springs; elastic. 

Sprite, sprit, n. a spirit. 

Sprod, sprod. ti. a socond-year salmon. f 

Sprout, sprowt. r. to shoot; to bud; n. shoot or a 
Spry, spri. adj. nimble. [plant. 

Spurn us, spu'iuus, adj. frothy. 

Spunk, flpungk. n. pluck; touchwood. . 

Spur, spur, n.!an instrument with sharp points worn 
on a horseman's heels and used for goading 

horses. . . .. 

Spurious, spfi'rl-us, adj. counterfeit. .. 

Spurt, spurt, r. to throw out; n. a short sudden 
effort. . . ,, 

Sputter, sput'er, v. to speak Indistinctly. 

Spy, spi. n. one who gets information for others 
secretly; c. to watch secretly; to look; to de¬ 
tect. (pigeon. 

Squab, akwob, adj. short and fat; ti. a young 
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Squabble, skwob'l. v. to dispute noisily. 

Squadron, Bkwod ron, n. a small fleet; a company 
of cavalry. 

Squalid, skwol'id, adj. foul; mean; dirty. 

8 quall, 6kwawl, n. gust of wind; a violent 
scream. 

Squalor, ekwawl'or. n. dirt; filth; raggedness. 

Squamous, skw&'inus. adj. scaly. (scatter. 

Squander, ekwonder, r. to spend foolishly; to 

Square, ekw&r. adj. having four equal sides; v. to 
make square. . 

Squash, skwosh. v. to crush; to press flat; n. a 
sort of gourd. (to sit on the ground. 

Squat, skwot. adj. short and thick; crouching; r. 

Squatter, skwot'er, n. a settler on new land. 

Squaw, skwaw, n. a Red Indian wife. 

Squeak, skwek, n. a aharp, quick sound; r. to make 
such a sound. 

Squeamish, skwe'mish. wlj dainty; fastidious. 

Squeeze, Bkwez, v. to crush or press; to hug. 

Squill, skwil, n. a bulbous rooted plant of the 
LiUacese order. 

Squint, Bkwint. r. to look obliquely. 

Squire, skwlr, n. a knight's attendant; a gallant; a 
country landowner. 

Squirm, skwirm, r. to wriggle; to shrink. 

Squirt, skwirt, v. to eject in a stream. 

Stab. stab. r. to sound with a sharp weapon. 

Stability, stA-bint-l. n. steadiness; firmness. 

Stable, st&'bl. adj. firm; durable; n. shelter f»»r 
homes. (chimneys; r. to pile. 

Stack, etak. n. pile of hay or grain; group of 

Staddle, stodl. n. a support. 

Stadium, 8tA'dl-um. u. a Greek length measure. 
6001 English feet. 

Stall, stnf. n. a stick; a baton; lines and spaces for 
music characters; special officers. 

Stage, star. tt. the theatre; a raised platform; 
halting place on a journey. 

Stage-coach. sUJ'kdcti, n. coach plying for hire 
between certain stages. 

Stagger, stag er, r. to shock; to reel. 

Staggers, stAg'erz, w. a disease In hones. 

Stagnation, Htag-nishun. n. inaction; absence of 
movement. 

Staid, st&d. adj. steady; serious. 

Stake, etak. n. a sharp-pointed stock; a post; any- 
thing wagered; r. to wager, to pledge. 

Stalactite, ntal-ak'tlt. ri. pendant of limestone In 
caves. 

Stale, st&l, a/ij. tasteless; worn out. 

Stalk, Htawk. n. stem; r. to walk with long strides. 

stall, stawl, n. division of a stable; a bench on 
which articles are* arranged for sale; special 
seat for clergy In a church; a certain scat in a 
theatre. 

Stallion, st&ryun. n. a male horse for breeding. 

Stalwart, § taw I'we rt. ad), robust; stuidy. 

Stamen, Mt&'men. n. male organ of a flower. 

Stamina, Htam'ln-.l. n. the chief strength. 

Stammer, utaui'cr. t». to speak with Imiwdlnient; n. 
hesitating utterance. 

Stampede, slam-pod', n. sudden panic among and 
rushing away of horses, cattle. etc. 

stanch, *tAn*h. or staunch. Mtnwndi. wlj. firm 
In principle; Hound; v. to arrest the flow*. 

Stanchion, Rtansh'un. n. a bar or beam used as a 
support. 

Standard, Atand'ard. n. an ensign; an establidud 
measure or quality; a te-t. 

Stannary, Btan'Ar-l. n. tin mine; adj. relating to 
tin mines. 

Stanza, Htan'zA, n. a verse. 

staple. Ht&'pl. n. Iren hoop; mart for merchandise; 
chief product*. 

Starboard, RtAr'bftrd. adj. right side of a ship. 

8 Urchy, attrcb'l. wlj. stilf; precise. 

Stark, MtArk. wit. wholly; wlj. downright. 

Starnr, RtAr'l, wlj. adorned with star*. 

Startle, HtAr'U. r. to frighten, to alarm. 

State, ntM, n. the whole community; v. to declare. 

Statedly, BtAt'ed-ll. adj. at fixed tlim*. 

Stately. itAt'll. wlj. dignified; grand. 

State-room. etAt'room. n. a bedroom on a vcrncl 

Btatennan, •UUf'man, u. a politician; one aklilod 
i n Sorennnent. 

Srii 0 ** •tAt'llw, n. the science of bodies At rod. 

Station, AtA'fchun. n. an aligned pod; rank; btop- 
Ping place on a railway. 

Stationary, ■tA^hun-ar-l. wlj. fixed; nettled. 

Stationery, ■U'«hun-cr 1. n. things sold by a 
stationer. (figure*. 

Statistics, sta-Ua'tiks. n. a collection of facts and 


Statue, stat'd, n. an image carved in stone or 
metal. 

Statuette. stat-Q-et'.'n. a small statue. 

Status, e tilt us. n. condition; rank. 

Statute, stat'ut. n. a law; an Act of Parliament. 
Staunch, stawnsh. adj. Ann; steadfast. 

Stave, st&v\ n. a narrow piece of wood; r. to 
break; to thrust away. 

Stay, sta. r. to remain; to abide. 

Stays. Ftiiz. n. a bodice; a coiset; any support. 
Steady, sted 1. adj. firm; regular; sober. 

Steak, sulk. n. a slice of beef. 

Steal, stel. r. to rob. 

Stealth, stelf/i. n. a secret act. 

Steam, stem. n. vai>our of heated water. 

Stearine, sUV«Vrin, n. chief component of solid fat. 
Steatite. ste'A-tit. m. soapstone. (knives. 

Steel, stel. n. hardened Iron; tool for sharpening 
Steelyard, stel yard. n. balance for weighing. 
Steeple. Rt&p'l, n. a spire. 

Steer, ster. n. an ox; c. to guide. 

Steerage, stcr'aj. n. guidance; the fore part of a 
ship. 

Stellar, stel'ar. wlj. relating to stars. 

Stench, stensh. n. an evil odour. 

Stencil, sten si I, n. a piece of thin metal containing 
letters or design cut out which can !>e print*-1 
on another surface by passing ink or paint 
brush over It. , .. . 

Stenography, sten-og'rft-f!. n. short nano. 
Stentorian, sten-to rl-an. wlj. loud-toned. 
Step-chili. stepchild. n. child to whom one L* 
parent only by marriage. 

Step-father, step Ml her. n. father by marriage. 
Stepmother, step mother, n. mother by marriage. 
Steppe, step. u. an uncultivated plain. 

Sterile, stcr II. wlj. barren. 

Stem, stern, adj. severe; a. rear of ship; hind part. 
Stern-chase, stern chAs. n. a chase in which one 
4hi|» keep** d'xe to the stern of another. 
Sternum, stern um, n. the breast-bone. 
Sternutation, stem-u ta shuii, n. the act of sneez* 

Stertorous, Ktcr'to-rus, adj. breathing heavily; 

snoring. , , . . „ 

Steward, stu'ard. n. a manager of an estate, a 
waiter on a liner. ...» , 

Stickle, stik 1. r. to contend stubborn!*. 

Stifle. Ktlfl. r. to smother; to suppress._ 

Stigma, Mlg'ml. n. n blot; mark «>f disgrace. 
Stigmatise, xtig inA-tlz. r. t*» brand. 

Stiletto, stil-ct o. n. a small dagger. 

Still-born, stil bawrn. wlj. dead at inrtn. 

Stile, still, n. a stick used to elevate a person wh' n 

Stimulant, ’stlm'fl -hint. »!. that which stimulates; 

an alcoholic lev* rage. 

Stingy, a tj. niggardly: mean. 

Stink, mingk. n. a iKid mnell. 

Stint, Ktint. v. to limit; n. a limli. 

Stipend, ntl pend, n s-ilary. pay. 

Stipulate, Htlp'fl-hlt. v. to contract, to pre-'rii>c 

Stirrup, mlr'up. n. a nrst for a horsemanfoot. 
Stitch. Htlch. r. to how. 

Stockade, xtok ld'. n. an enclosure of pointed 

Stockbroker. Rtok'bnVker. »i. a dealer In Blocks arid 
Stocking. (kUik'ing. a. I*«kc. l«aarus. 

Stocks, Kinks, »i. public fund^. 

Stoic. Hto Ik. II. one Indlflcrcnt to pain or pleasure. 
Stolid. Ktol'ld, adj. Htupld; dull. ,, 

Stomach. Atuiu'ak, n. the organ of digestion. the 
Stomacher, Htuiu ak-er. »i. breu t covering. 

Stone. HtOn, n. a mineral; a gem. » w».Lht of 
14 lb.; e. to caxt KpmtK. 

Stock, mUx> k. ii. a gioup of sheaves set up. 
Stoppage. Hbip'AJ. n. the net of Mopping. 

Stopper, Htofi'per. n. a plug for InjUle or v «hsc 1. 
Storage. HtOr'A). n. placx where thlugn are Ht.ired, 

Store "s J'/ *1 a Ah<ip: ^ warehouse: a quantity. 
Storied. Ht^r'id. wlj. liblxirlcal; containing xtorles. 
Slot, utot. ii. a young ox. 

Stout, »P*wt, adj plump: large. Htreng. 
fitove, bt/jv. n. plaeo for u lire. 

Stowage. HtAaj. n. wt of Htewlng; room for 
articlcA Atowcxl away. (apart. 

Straddle.-trad I. r. toxlt astride; to walk with legs 
Straight, atr&t. adj. direct; In a right lino. 
Straightforward, •trit-foi'wcrd, adj. In a direct 
cyjurxo ; upright. 1( . 

Straightway. KtrAf wL adv. Immediately. 
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Strain* Btrfin. n. a sound; music; v . to stretch; to 
filter; to overtask. 

Strainer, striin'er. n. a filtering apparatus. 

Strait, stritt. adj. narrow; strict. 

Strait-Jacket, strlt'jak-et. n. jacket used for re¬ 
straining the arms of lunatics. 

Stroke, str&k. n. iron band of a wheel; a breadth of 
ship-planking. 

Strand, strand, n. shore; a thread of rope; v. to 
run aground. 

Strangle, strang'gl. v. to choke. 

Strangles, strang'glz, n. a disease In young horses. 
Strapping, strap'ing, adj. tall; big; fine. 

Stratagem, strata-jera. n. an artifice; a trick. 
Strategist, atrut'S-jist. n. one skilled in military 
tactics. 

Strath, strath, n. a valley through which a river 
runs. [being stratified. 

Stratification, strat-if-Ik-iL'shun. n. the condition of 
Stratum, str&'tum, n. a layer of earth. 

Streak, strSk. n. a stripe; v. to mark with streaks. 
Streamer, atrein'cr. n. a long narrow flag; a beam 
of light. 

Strenuous, stren'Q-us. qdj. resolute; active; 
Stress, stres. n. pressure; force. [vigorous. 

Stretch, strech. v. to strain; to draw out. 
Stretcher, strech'er. n. a litter; that which 
Strew, stroo. c. to scatter. [stretches. 

Striated, stri'ft-ted. a/lj . marked with stripes. 
Strickle, strik'l. n. a straight-edge; instrument for 
levelling. 

Strict, strikt. adj. exact; severe; rigid. 

Stricture, strikt'flr. n. ccnune; contraction. 
Stridulous. strid'u-lus. adj. harsh-sounding. 

Strife, strif. n. contention. 

Strike, strik, i\ to hit; n. cessation from work by 
body of workpeople in order to euforce or resist 
Striking, stri king, adj. Impressive. [demands. 
Stringent, strln'Jent. adj. urgent; exacting; hard- 
preying. 

Stripling, stripling, n. a youth. 

Structure, stmkt'rtr. n. a building; a frame. 
Straggle, stnur'l, n. a striving; a contention. 
Strumpet, strum pet, n. a wanton. 

Stub. stub. n. a small stump of a tree. 

Stubble, stub'l. n. stumps of grain. 

Stubborn, stub'om. ailj. obstinate. 

Stucco, stukW n. plaster. 

Stud, stud. n. a set of horses; a small button. 
Studio, stu'dl-o, n. an artist's workshop. 

Study, shVi'I, n. nxjm for study; application. 
Stuff, stuf. a. a fabric; useless things. 

Stultify, sUirtl fi. r. to make foolish. 
Stumbling-block, fituin'bling-blok. n. an obstacle 
to progress. 

Stump, stump, n. stub of a tree. 

Stun, stun. t\ to confound; to stupefy. 

Stupe, stop. 71 . cloth used in applying fomentation. 
Stupefy, stiVp5-fi. r. to make dull. 

Stupendous, stiVpen'dus, adj. wonderful; amaz¬ 
ing; immense. 

Stupidity. stiVpid'ft-l. n. dullness; foolishness. 
Stupor, stiVtKjr, n. tonw»r of mind. 

Sturdy, stur'dl. a*lj. strong; handy; stout. 

Stutter, Ptut'er. r. to stammer. 

Sty, sU. a. pen for swine; boil on the eye. 

Stygian, stlj'1-an. adj. infernal. 

Style, stll. ii. manner; title; filament of a pistil; 
pin of a dial. 

Stvptic, stlp'tik. (bij. that stops bleeding. 

Suasion, sw&zhun. n. i>orsuurion. 

Suave, swiiv. adj. pleasant; biaud. 

Sub, sub. ii. a subordinate; a portion of wage In 
Subacid, sub-ar.'I'J, adj. rather eour. [advance. 
Subaltern, sub-al'torn, n. subordinate. 
Subalternate, sub-al-ter'nat, adj. following by 
turns. 

Subaqueous. snb-3k'w£-us. adj. being under water. 
Subdue, suh-diV, r. to conquer; to overcome. 
Suberous, sfl Ixt-us. aij. cork-like. 


Sublunary, subloo-na-rl, adj. relating to the world, 
or things beneath the moon. 

Submarine, sub-m&-ren', a.lj. under the sea. 
Submit, nub-mit', v. to yield; to refer to. 
Subordinate, sub-or'din-at, adj . Inferior. 

Suborn, sub-om'. v. to bribe; to cause to com¬ 
mit perjury. 

Subpoena, sii-pS'n&. n. a summons to a witness. 
Subpolar, sub-po'lar, adj. below the poles. 
Subscribe, sub-skrib', v. to contribute; to give to 
sign. 

Subsequent, sub'sC-kwent, adi. coming after. 
Subserve, sub-serv', v. to serve subordinated: to 
help. 

Subside, sub-sfd', v. to abate; to rink down. 
Subsidy, sub'sl-dl, n. money aid. 

Subsistence, sub-sis t'ens, n. means of support: tho 
condition of living. 

Subsoil, sub'soil, n. a layer of earth below the sur¬ 
face earth. 

Sub-species, sub-spc'ahSz. n. a subdivision of a 
species. 

Substantial, sub-stan'shal, adj. real; tangible. 
Substantiate, sub-stan'flhl-fct, r. to prove; to sup¬ 
port. 

i Substitute, sub'stit-Qt, c. to put in place of. 

] Substratum, sub-atriTtum. n. an under stratum. 
Substructure, sub-atrukt'Or, n. foundation; under 
structure. 

Subterfuge, sub'ter-ffij, *. an evasion. 
Subterranean, sub-ter-ft'ne-an. adj. underground. 
Subtile, sub'tII. atlj. thin; fine; artful. 

Subtle, sut'l. adj. artful; cunning. 

Subtract, sub trakt'. r. to deduct. 

Suburban, sub-ur'ban. adj. relating to suburbs. 
Subvention, sub-ven'shun. n. a giving in aid; a sub¬ 
sidy. 

Subversion, sub-ver'shun, n. an overthrowing; 
ruin. 

Successful, mik-ses'ful, adj. prosperous; having 
achieveil that which was aimed at. 

Successive, suk-ses'lv, adj. following In order. 
Succinct, suk-singkt. adj. short, dear. 

Succour, suk'ur. c. to aid; to relieve. 

Succulence, suk'u-lens. n. juciness. 

Succumb, suk-um'. r. to yield. 

Sucker, suk'er. n. that which sucks; piston of a 
pump; a sh<Xif; a river Ash. 

Sudorific. sQ-do-rif-ik. ailj. causing perspiration. 
Suds, suds, n. soap and water, 
i Sue, art. r. to prosecute; to entreat. 

Sufferance, suf-er-ans. u. endurance: permission. 
Sufficiency, suMsh'en-sI. n. plenty. 

Suffocate, suf'6-kftt. v. to smother. 

Suffragan, suf'n\-gan. n. an assistant bishop. 
Suffrage, aufrilj. n. a vote; testimony. 

Suffragette, Huf-n\-jet' # n. a female advocate of 
women’s franchise. _ 

Suffragist, suf-rd-jUt, n. an upholder of votes for 
women. 

Suggest, suj-jest'. r. to hint; to Intimate. 
Suggllation. suj il a'shun, n. mark from a blow. 
Suicidal, sfi-l-si'daj, a<U. of the nature of suicide. 
Suit, sflt, n. action at law. 

Suitable, sut'abl, adj. pnn>er; befitting. 

Suite. sw£t. a l>ody of followers; a set of articles 
of furniture; a series of rooms. 

Suitor, sfl'tor. n. a lover; one who sues at law. 
Sulkiness, sulk pnes. n. sullennesa. 

Sullen, sul'en. adj. morose; sulky. 

: Sulphurous, sulfur-us. adj. of the nature of sulphur. 
Sultan, sul tan, n. the monarch of Turkey. 

Sultana, siil-td'n:\. n. mother, wife, or daughter or a 
Sultry, sul'trl. ivJj. hot; close. [sudan. 

Summary, suin'dr-i. adj. short; n. an abstract. 
Summit, sum'it, ii. top. 

Summon, sum'on. r. to call. 

Sump, sump. n. pit for receiving fusing metal. 
Sumptuous, sumpt‘Q-us. adj. costly; rich; splen- 


Subject, sub'jckt, adj. being under authority; 
liable; n. one who is under another; member 
of a state. 

Subject, sub-Jekt'. r. to bring under power; to ex- 
pr»sc; to subdue. 

Subjoin, sub-join*. t\ to annex. 

Subjoinder, subjuiu'der. n. a remark succeeding 
another. 

Subjugate, mib-JO gat', r. to snMue. 

Subjnnctive. Mub-jungkt'lv, o<b. suojolned: added. 

Sublimate, sub'lim-fit, v. to raise up; to exalt; to 
Purify by heat. 

Sublime, sub-liiu'. adj. lofty; noble; grand. 


did. 

Sunbeam. fnm'bSm. n. a sun ray. 

Sundial, sun di al, n. an Instrument for telling tho 
time by meaus of the sun's shadow cast by a 
style. 

Sundry', sun'drl. adi. several. 

Sunstroke, sun's! rOk. n. a disease resulting rrom 
exposiue to the sun. 

Sup, sup. r. to swallow liquid: to take supper. 

Super, sil'per, n. a stage supernumerary. 

Superable, sQ'per-abl. ailj. capable of being over¬ 
come. « 

Superabundance, sQ-per-a-bun'daus, adj. more than 
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Superannuate, sfi-per-an'u-fit, r. to grant a pension 
Superb, sfi-perb'. adj. magnificent. [to. 

Supercargo, sfl-per-kAr'go. n. an officer having 
charge of a ship’s cargo. 

Superciliary, Bfl-per-siri-Ar-l, adj. above the eye¬ 
brow. [bearing. 

Supercilious. sQ-per-sil'I-us, a/lj. proud: over- 
Superemlnent, sG-per-em'In-ent. adj. eminent In a 
high degree. [more than is necessary. 

Supererogation. sG-per-er-<VgA'shun. n. a doing of 
Superficial, sG-per-fkh'al. adj. shallow; on the sur¬ 
face. 

Superfluous, sfl-perifloo-us, adj. unnecessary. 
Superinduce, sG-per-in-dGs'. r. to bring upon; to 
eupemdd. 

Superintendent, su-per-ln-tend'ent, n. an overseer. 
Superiority, sG-pe-rl-or'it-1, n. excellence; higher 
rank; advantage. 

Superlative. sG-perdA-tiv. adj. best; In the highest 
degree. 

Supernatural, 8ft-per-nat'G-nil. adj . miraculous; 

spiritual. (prescrll>ed nuinwr. 

Supernumerary, HQ-per-nG'mcr-Ar-l. adj. above the 
Superscription. sfw»cr-skrip'shiin. n. act of super- 
scriblng; that which Is written on the outside. 
Supersensible, BU-per-sens'lbl, adj. beyond the 
senses. 

Supersession, sG-pcr-sesh'un. n. a sotting aside. 
Superstition. sG-per-stHh'un. n. belief in super¬ 
natural agents, visions, omens, etc. 
Superstructure, sfl-i>er-8tmkt'ur. ti. structure 
above the foundation. 

Supervene. sG-per-vCn'. r. to happen; to come un¬ 
expectedly. 

Supervision, HG-per-vizh'un. n. superintendence. 
Supine, Bfi-pln', adj. Ivina on the back: lw; in- 
Supplant, sup-plant', r. to displace. [different. 
Supple, sup'l, wi). pliant. (tlon; r. to add to. 
Supplement, sup'lfc-ment. n. an appendix; an oddl- 
Suppllcate. ftup-lt-k&t. c. to entreat; to pray. 
Supply, sup-pir. r. to furnish; to provide; n. that 
which Is supplied. 

Supportable, sup-port'abl, adj. that can be sup* 
liorted. (spurious. 

Supposititious, Huppoz lt-lsh'us. adj. imaginary; 
Suppression, sup-presh un. n. the act of suppress¬ 
ing. . _ _ _ _ 

Suppuration, mip-ur-A'shun. n. tnc forming or pus. 
Supremacy, su-premA-sl. n. the condition of being 
supreme. . .... 

Sural. sG ral. a/lj. relating to the calf of the leg. 
Surcharge, bur-ch\rj', r. to overcharge; n. an over¬ 
load. 

Surcingle, aur'slng-gl, ft. a girth for holding a 
saddle; girdle of a ca**ock. 

Surcoat, sur'kGt. n. an overcoat. 

Surd, surd, n. a quantity Incapable of l»elng pre¬ 
cisely Indicated by nuiiitier*. or without root. 
Surety, ahoor'il, n. one who guarantees; certainty. 
Surf, surf. n. foam made by waves. 

Surfeit, suKrit. r. to cloy; n. excels. 

Surgeon, eur'Jun. n. one who practice* surgery. 
Surly, stir'll, adj. morose; mean; crnblxd. 
Surmise. stir-mix'. r. to minped. 

Surmountable, aur-rnowut'ubl. a/lj. capatile of 
being overcome. 

Sumamo, sur'iiAm, n. family name. _ 

Surplice. Hur'plla. n. garment worn by clergymen 
and priests. 

Surplus, Hur'plus. n. excess; more than required. 
Surprise, sur-prlz', n. act of taking unawares; 
amazement. 

Surrender, sur-en'dtr. r. Up yield up; to radgn. 
EuncptiUous. Mir ep thh u-. a/lj. done by stealth. 
Surrogate, sur'6-gAt, n. a deputy. 

Survey. §ur-vA\ v. to look: Ui examine; to mea¬ 
sure land; n. view; examination. 

Survivor, sur-vl vor.»«. one who outlives another. 
Susceptible, bus-rcp tibl. adj. impre»lonable; 
sensitive. 

Suspect, sus pekt', v. to doubt. 

Suspense, sus-pens', n. uncertainty, an anylotn 
waiting (prolong. 

Sustain. hug-tAn'. v. t/> uphold; to maintain; to 
Sustenance, sus ten-ans, n. food; maintenance. 
Suture, ah'tflr. n. u ma wn; the sewing up of a 
wound; joint of the skull. 

Suzerain, vGzl-r&ri, n. a paramount ruler or lord. 
Swab, swob. n. a mop; r. to cleanse with a mop. 
Swaddle, swod'l. v. to swathe. 

Swagger, swag'er. r. Up brag. 

Swain, hwA n, n. a peasant; a lover; a youth. 
Swale, sw&U n. a shady place. 


Swallow, Bwol'fl. n. a migratory bini; r. to tr.ke 
down the throat. 

Sward, flwawrd, n. grass; turf; lawn. 

Swarthy, ewawr'f/d. a/0, dark-skinned. 

Swath, swnwf/i. ti. a line of grass or corn cut down 
with the scythe. 

Swathe, swfith, r. to bind with bandages. 

Sway, bwA\ r. to govern; to wield; to influence; 

Sweat, sw£t. n. perspiration. In. mle. 

Sweepstakes, swep'stAks. n. a sort of private 
lottery on a race or other contest. 

Swell, swel. r. to dilate; n. a fop. 

Swelter, swtf'ter, v. to suffer from excessive heat. 

Swill, swil, r. to drench; to wash; to drink 
eagerly. 

Swimmingly, swim'ing-11. ode. as if swimming; 

Swindler, swindler. n. a cheat. Ismoothly. 

Swingle, swimr'gl. r. to beat flax. 

Swinish, swi nish, adj. piggish; grms. 

Switch, swich. n. a straight twig; a movable rail; 
v. to lK*at with a switch; to turn aside by 
switch rail. 

Swivel, swiv el, n. a ring that turns on a staple. 

Swoon, swoon, r. to faint; n. a fainting lit. 

Swoop, swoop, v. to sweep down upon. 

Sybarite, slb'A-rit. n. one given up to luxury. 

Sycophant, sik 6-fant. ft. a fawning flattervr. 

Syllable, sIl'A-bl, n. a letter or combination of 
letters forming one sound. 

Syllabus, sil fi-bus. n. a compendium: an outline. 

Syllogism. Bil'O-jlzni, »i. an argument consisting of 
two proiKjsltlons and a conclusion. 

Sylph, silf. n. a fairy. 

Sylvan, sib van. wlj. relating to wood*. 

Symbol, slin 1**1. n. an emblem; a token; a type. 

Symmetry, simO-trl. n. the condition of proper 
proportion of parts. 

Sympathetic, slni-pA-fAct Ik. adj. compassionate. 

Symphony, slin'fo-nl, n. tin orchestr.il composition. 

Symposium, sim-po zi-um. n. banquet of philoso¬ 
phers; a feast. 

Symptomatic, aim-to-mat'ik, adj. relating to symp¬ 
toms. 

Synagogue. sln'A-gog. n a Jewish church. 

Synchronal, sing kro-nal. adj. happening sinnil- 
taiicously. (prolong a rMe of music. 

Syncopate, sing'kGpat. r. to contract a word; to 

Syncope, slng'k6-pe. n. the omission of lettere in a 
word; a swoon. 

Syndic, sin'dlk. n. a magistrate. 

Synod, sln'od, n. mi eci-lcsi.xstk al Nsly. 

Synonym, sln'6-nlm, n. a wonl having the same 
meaning as another wonl. 

Synoptical, sln-op'tikl. adj. offering a general view. 

Syntax, sln'taks. n. the proper arrangcnient of 
words in sentences. (separate parts. 

Synthesis, win Me-sls. n. making a whole <»ut of 

Syringe, sir'inj, a. an Instrument for Injecting 

Syrup, slr'up, n. wweet Juice. (liquids. 

System, sis tem, n. a formulat^l methyl; metho¬ 
dical arrangement; the human organism. 

T 

Tab. tab. n. a small tag or flap. 

Tabard, tab ard, n. an old-time military tunic. 

Tabby, tal/l. adj. brindled; w. a kind of watered 
silk. 

Tabclaction, tab e fak shun, n. a wasting away. 

Tabella, U-bel fl, n. a medleateii lozenge. 

Tabernacle, tab'er-nak l, n. place of worship; tent. 

Tabcrnaculur, tab-ernnk'yu lar, a'tj latticed. 

Tabid, tab id, adj. wasted by disease. 

Table, ta'bl. n. a flat Isjard supported by legs; a 
ILst. 

Tableau, tab 16', n. a picture. 

Tableaux vlvanU, Utb lo \C- vang-. u. humun repre¬ 
sentations of picture*. 

Table d , h6to, ti bl-dot. n. a fixed-price meal at 
hotel or restaurant. 

Table-land, tA'bl-lajid. r\. an elevaUd Hat tract 
of land. 

Tablet, tab let, n. a small flat surface for painting 
or writing up'm. 

Taboo, Ui -l>oo', n. a prohibition. 

Tabour, t&'!>or, n. a small drum. 

Tabret, U'brc*. n. a small tal>our. 

Tabulate, tAb'u-lAt. v. Up arrange in tabular fonn. 

Tachometer, to-korn'd-ter, n. an iiistruiuent tor 
rneaHuring vekKlty. 

Tacit, tAsH-'lt, adj. ellent; Implied. 

Taciturn, tas lt-urn. adj. reserved; silent. 

Tack, tack, n. a nail; r. to veer. 
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Tacking, taking, r. changing the course of a 
sailing vessel. 

Tackle, tak'l n. apparatus for raising weights; 

fishing implements; v . to catch hold of. 
Tackling, tak'ling, n. harness; ship-rigging. 

Tacky, tak'l adj. sticky. 

Tact, takt, n. discernment; alertness; skill. 
Tactics, tak'tiks, n. science of manceuvring in war¬ 
fare. 

Tactile, tak'tll, adj. susceptible of touch. 

Tactual, tnk'tu-al. adj. relating to touch. 

Tael, tail, n. a Chinese weight. 

Tafleta, taTC-til, n . a kind of silk. 

Taflrall taf'rel. n. upper part of ship's stern. 

Tag, tag. «. any small tiling tacked to another. 
Taggers, tag'ers. n. thin sheet iron. 

Tail, tdl, ti. caudal appendage. 

Tailor, t/ll-'or. n. maker of men's clothes. 

Taint, tint, v. to infect; n. corruption; infection. 
Take, t&k. v. to acquire; get; seize. 

Talc, talk, n. a flaky, translucent mineral. 

Talent, tal'ent. n. ability; natural gift; a weight. 
Talesman, tillez-man. n. one chosen to supply 
vacancy in jurj complement 
Talion, tale-un. n. the law of retaliation. 
Talisman, tallz-man. n. a charm. 

Talk, tdrk, v. to speak, to converse. 

Talkative, tawk'&t-lv. adj. loquacious. 

Tall, tori, adj. of high stature. 

Tallith, tal'i/A, n. Jewish prayer mantle. 

Tallow, tal'0. n. melted animal fat. 

Tally, tal l. n. a record by notched sticks; v. to 
agree. 

Talon, tai'on. n. claw of a bird of prey. 

Talus, tfi'lus. n. slope of a rampart. 

Talpa, tal'pa, n. a mole. 

Tamorin, tam'a-rin. n. a small South American 
monkey. 

Tambour, tam'boor, n. a small drum. 

Tambourine, tam-boo-ren', n. a shallow drum held 
in the hand. 

Tamper, tam per, r. to Interfere with. 

Tampon, tam'pon. n. a plug. 

Tan, tan. adj. light brown colour; r. to convert- 
skins into leather; to beat. 

Tandem, tan dem, adv. one before the other. 
Tang, tang, n. a strong taste; tongue of a buckle. 
Tangent, tan'jent. n. a line that touches a curve 
without cutting into it. 

Tangible, tan'je-b), adj. within reach by touch, 
possible. 

Tank, tank, n. a water container; a military motor 
vehicle. 

Tankard, Umrk'ard, n. a drinking vessel. 

Tannery, tan'er-l, n. place where leather Ls tanned. 
Tantalising, tan'tal-lz-Lug, adj. teasing; tomient- 
ing. 

Tantamount, tan'tA-inownt. adj. equivalent. 

Tap, tap. r. to strike gently; to pierce; to let out 
liquid; n. a pipe through which liquors are 
drawn. 

Tape, tap. ti. a narrow fillet or band. 

Taper, t&'per, n. a small wax candle; r. to dimin¬ 
ish gradual ly. 

Tapestry, tap'-es-tri. u. hangings woven and sewn. 
Tapo-worm, tap'wurm, n. an intestinal worm. 
Tapir, tn'pir. u. a thick-skinned quadruped with a 
flexible proboscis with the nostrils at the end. 
Tapis, tA-pc'. n. carpet. 

Tappets, tap pets, ti. small nmis connected with 
the valves uf the cylinder of an engine. 
Tap-room, tAp'room, n. room where liquors arc 
served. 

Tap-root, tip'root, n. the central root 
Tappet, t.ip'ct, n. u machine lever. 

Tar, tah. n. resin; a suilor. 

Tanly, tdr'dl, a*U. late. 

Tare, tAr. n. allowance weight for cask or bag; a 
Target, tAr get, ti. a mark to shoot at. (weed. 
Targum, tlr'gum, n. the Aramaic versions of the 
Old Testament. 

Tarn, tArn. n. a Hinali lake. 

Tarnish, tdr nlsh, v. to soil; to taint. 

Tarpaulin, tAr-paw'lin, n. tar-covered canvas. 
Tarry, tdr-ri. t*. to linger; to delay. 

Tart, tArt. n. an article of pastry; adj. sour. 
Tartan, tar tan, n. Scottish plaid pattern. 

Tartufie, t&r-toof. n. a hyi'orrite. 

Task, task. n. lesson; an Imposed duty. 

Tassel, taa'l, n. a bunch of silk. 

Taste. t3st, r. to partake of; to try the flavour of; 
n. discernment. 

Tatter, tat'er, n. a rag; r. to tear into pieces. 
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Tatterdemalion, tat-ter-de-male'yun. n. a ragged 
fellow. 

Tattle, tat'L n. Idle goss i p; v. to prate. 

Tattoo, tA-too\ n. a drum and bugle call to sol¬ 
diers; designs pricked into the skin. 

Taunt, tawnt, v. to deride. 

Taut, tawt, adj . tight. 

Tautology, taw-toI'6-JI, n. needle*? repetition. 
Taw. taw. n. a marble; v. to dress white leather. 
Tawdry, taw'dri, adj. gaudy. 

Tawny, taw'nl, adj. brownish yellow. 

Tax, taks. n. a public rate; v. to impose a tax. 
Taxi, or Taxi-cab, n. a public vehicle. 

Taxidermy, taks-l-der'ml. n. the art of preserving 
skins. 

Taximeter, taxlmStr, n. device for registering fares 
on taxis. 

Teacher, tAch'er. n. an instructor. 

Tea, tfi. n. 6hrub with leaves used as an Infusion. 
Teak, teek. n. an East Indian tree. Used largely 
In shipbuilding. 

Team, t£m. n. two or more horses. 

Tear, Her. n. water from the eye. 

Tear, tAre, v. to rend. 

Tease, tez, r. to annoy; to raise nap on cloth. 
Teasel, tfez'l. n. bur used in cloth dressing. 

Teat. tAfc, n. the nipple. 

Technical, tek'nl-kl. adj. scientific; pertaining to 
an art or a profession. 

Tectonic, tek-ton'ik. adj. relating to building. 

Ted. ted. r. to spread new-mown grass. 

Tedious, tA'dl-us. adj. irksome. 

Teem, t£m. v. to be fulJ. 

Toons, t£nz. n. years of age between 12 and 20. 
Teetotum, t£-t6'tum. ft. a spinning toy. 

Togular, teg'fl-lax. adj. pertaining to tiles. 

Telary, tel'a-re. adj. resembllug a web. 

Teleology, tel-c-ol'-o-JI. n. science of final causes. 
Telepathy, tel'6-path-I, n. thought transmission. 
Telephone, tel-e-ph<3n, n. instrument transmitting 
the voice to a distance. 

Telephoto, teT6-f6t, ti. an electrical Instrument for 
reproducing images of objects at a distance. 
Telescope, t£l-es-c£pe, instrument for seeing dis¬ 
tant objects. 

Telesia, te-le'zhe-a, n. a sapphire; a gem. 

Teller, tel'cr. n. paying officer at a bank; one who 
telle. 

Telluric, tel-Q'rik, adj. relating to the earth. 
Temerarious, tein-c-ra're-us, adj. rash; un¬ 
reasonably adventurous. 

Temerity, tc-xnerlt-l n. rashness. 

Temper, tem'per, n. frame of mind; mood; r. to 
moderate; to soften. 

Temperance, tem'per'anse. n. sobriety. 

Tomperate, tem'per&t, adj . moderate. 

Temperature, tem'per-at-fir, n. condition in refer¬ 
ence to heat or cold. 

Tempestuous, tem-pest'iVus. adj. stormy; violent. 
Temple, tempi, n. place of worship. 

Templet, tem'plet, n. pattern for moulding. 

Tempo, tern'pO. n. time; rhythm. (spiritual 
Temporal, tem'po-ral. adj. transient; worldly: un- 
Temporary, tem'po-rA-rl. adj. only for a time. 
Temporise, tem'p6-rlz, r. to compromise; to delay. 
Tempt, tempt, r. to test; to allure. 

Temuience, tem'iVlens, n. Intoxication. 

Tenable, ten'A-bl. adj. maintainable. 

Tenacity, ten-as'it-i. n. firmness. 

Tenaculum, tc-nak'Q-lum. n. a surgical instrument 
for handling veins. (rental. 

Tenancy, ten'an-sl. n. the holding of property at a 
Tench, tentch, n. a fresh-water fish having small 
deeply embedded scales. 

Tend, tend. r. to guard; to watch. 

Tender, ten der, n. a fuel car attached to a loco¬ 
motive; an offer; adj. soft; delicate. 

Tendon, ten'don. n. a ligament. 

Tendril, ten dril, n. spiral shoot of a plant 
Tenebrous, ten'S-brus. adj. gloomy. 

Tenement, ten'C-ment n. a dwelling; an apart¬ 
ment. 

| Tenet ten'et n. opinion: doctrine: principle. 
Tennis, ten'iss, n. game with ball and racket 
played usually under cover. 

Tenon, ten on, n. piece of timber fitting in a mor¬ 
tice. 

Tenor, ten'or, n. continued course: purport: part 
in music between baas and alto; a tenor singer. 
Tense, tens. n. time-expressing Inflection of a verb; 
adj. tightly stretched. 

; Tentacle, ten'tA-kl. n. feeler of Insects. 

! Tentative, teu'tA-tlv, adj. experimental 
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Tentory, tent'ur-e, n. a tent covering: or awning. 
Tenuity, ten-ft'lt-1, n. thinness; slenderness. 
Tenure, ten'ftr. n. the act of holding. 

Tepid, tepid, adj. lukewarm. 

Teraphim, ter-ft-flm. n. household gods. 
Tercentenary, ter-sen te-nd-rl, n. a 300th anniver¬ 
sary. [conduct. 

Tergiversation, ter-jiv-er-sa'shun. n. shiftiness of 
Term, term, n. a limited time; an expression. 
Termagant, ter'inA-gant. n. a hot-tempered 
woman; a shrew. 

Terminal, ter'min-al. adj. final; ending. 
Terminology, ter inin-olo-ji, n. explanation of 
terms used. 

Tern, tern, n. an aquatic fowl. 

Terpsichorcan, terp'sik-o-rc-an. adj. pertaining to 
dancing. 

Terrace, ter'as, n. an elevated bank; an elevated 
row of houses; a flat roof. 

Terrapin, terira-pin. rt. a species of fre.sh water 
tortoise. (land and water. 

Terraqueous, ter-ilk'wf-us. adj. composed of both 
Terrene, ter-£n\ alj. relating to the earth. 
Terrestrial, ter-es'trl-al. adj. pertaining to the 
earth. 

Terrigenous, ter-rii'-e-nus, adj. produced from or of 
the earth. 

Territory, ter'it-o-rl. n. country; state; domain. 
Terror, teriur, n. excessive fear. 

Terse, ters. adj. concise; short; forcible. 

Tertian, ter'skl-an. adj. happening every three 
days. (squares or tiles. 

Tesselate, tcs'el-at r. to put down tesselated 
Testacea, ten-t&'xhl-A. n. shelled animals. 
Testamentary, tes-U-ment ar i, adj. relating to a 
will. (examination. 

Testamur, test-ft'mur. n. university certificate of 
Testator, testator. n. a man who leaves a will. 
Tester, tes ter, n. bed canopy; an earthen pot. 
Testicle, tes tl kl. n. secs]-secreting gland. 

Testily, tes'tl fl. r. to l»ear willies*. 

Testudinal, testude-naJ, adj. re luting to or resem- 
blng the tortoise. 

Testy, test'l, adj. fretful. 

Tetanus, tel A nus. n. cramp in the map les; !<x:k- 
Tetchy, tech*1, adj. touchy; peevish. (Jaw. 

Tother, tether, v. to restrain a beast by tying it 
with a nqs.*; n. tethering rope. 

Tetragon, tet rd-gou, n. a figure with four angles. 
Teutonic, tew-ton lk. adj. German. 

Tew, tew, r. to toll; to work up; to worry. 

Toweo, tew ee. n. u smoke flue or pipe. 

Textile, telex'til, a*lj. woven. 

Textual, teks'tftal, adj. relating to or comprised in 
the text. 

Thack, Mak, n. thatch (Old EnglUh). 

Thillium, Mai l-uin, »i. a metal re-cmhllng lead. 
Thanatold, ManA-told. adj. ghastly; deadly. 
Thane, M&n, u. an Anglo-Saxon noble. 

Thanks, Manks. n. expression of gratitude. 

Thatch, Mach, n. a straw rwf; v. to cover with 
straw. 

Thaw, Maw, r. to melt after frost. 

Theatre. Me A-ter. n. a playhouse; place for exhi¬ 
bitions or lectures, any scene of action. 

Theave. MC*v, n. a flr^t year's ewe. 

Theme, Mem. n. subject. (government. 

Theocracy, Mc-okrA-sl, n. a state of divine 
Theologian, M6-6-M'JI-nn, n. one learned hi theol¬ 
ogy. 

Theology, Meol-o-gy. n. the science of religion. 
TheomorphJc, MC-6-mor'ilk ,wJJ. In the form of a 
god. I presence. 

Taoophany, M6-of'ari-l, n. manifestation of divine 
Theorem, MG'6-rern, n. a proposition submitted for 
Theory, M£V>-ri. n. abstract principles. (proof. 
Theotcchny, MC-6-tek'nl. n. divine intervention. 
Therapeutics, Mem pfi-tl* *. n. science of healing. 
There, Malr, adj, of position. 

Therm, Munn. n. heat unit. 

Thermal, Mcr'mal. adj. pertaining to heat. 
Thermostat. Mer mo-stut. n. a heat regulator. 
Theslj, Me six, n. subject propounded fur dlxcus- 
Klon. 

TherpUn, Mexp'I-nn. adj. relating to tragedy; also 
applied to acting generally. 

Theurgy, Me'ur-Jl. n. supernatural magic. 

Thew, MO. n. sinew. 

Thlble, Ml'bl, n. a porridge stirrer. 

Thicket, Mlk'et. n. low, closely set treea or ahrubs. 
Thiel, M oef, n. one who steals. 

Thievery, tMv'tsrd, n. theft; roguery. 

Thigh* Mi, n. \j »p part of leg. 
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Thill, MU. n. cart-shaft. 

Thimble, Mimb'l. n. finger-cap used in sewing. 
Think. M ink, r. to cogitate. 

Thistle, this'l, n. a prickly plant, the emblem of 
Scotland. 

Thole, Mol, r. to endure; to wait patiently. 
Thong. Mong, n. a leather strap. 

Thorough, Mur'd, adj. complete. 

Thought, Mawt. n. the action of the mind; rea¬ 
soning power; Idea; meditation. 

Thousand, Mow zand. n. ten hundred. 

Thraldom, MrawTdom. n. slavery. 

Thrash. Mrash. r. to beat. 

Thread, Mretl. n. a small twist of fibre; a filament; 
r. to insert a thread. 

Threadbare, Mred'bar, adj. worn out; hackneyed. 
Threat, Mret. n. a menace. 

Threnody, Mren'o-dl. n. ode of lament. 

! Threshold. Mresh'old. n. door-sill. 

Thrift, Mrift. n. frugality. 

Throat, Mrot. n. the front part of the neck. 

Throe, Mro, n. extreme pain. 

Throng. Mrong. n. a crowd. 

I Throttle. Mrot 1. n. the windpipe; r. to choke. 

I Throughout, Mruo-owt . pn*t. in every part; all 
through. 

Thrum, Mrurn. n. unused ends of weaver's yam; 
v. to play carelessly with the fingers. 

1 Thrush. MnY*h. n. a disease; a song-bird. 

Thrust, Mrust. r. to push away with force. 

Thud, Mud, n. the dull sound of a blow or fall. 
Thug, Mug, n. an East Indian robber 
Tnulo, Mul. n. the nvwt northerly part. 
Thumbscrew, Mum bkroo, n. an old instrument of 
punishment. 

Thump. Mump. r. to strike. 

Thunderbolt, Mun’der-bolt, n. shaft of lightning. 
Thunderstruck. Munderstruk. adj. suddenly 
Tnwack, Mwak, v. to thump. (amazed. 

Thwart, Mwawrt. adj. crass wise; i\ to oppose. 
Tlbtal, tib 1-al. alj. relating to the large lame i>f the 
leg. 

Tico, tlx, r. to entice. [Ing of bedding. 

Tick, tlk. r. to click; n. credit; an imect; covcr- 
Tickle, tik'l, r. to please; to titillate. 

Tldo, tld, n. flow of the sea. 

Tide-gate, tld'g&t, n. gate that shuts in the tide. 
Tidemili, tld inll. n. mill worked by tidal water. 
Tidings, tid ings, n. news. 

Tidy, tl'dl, od>. neat; spruce. 

Tier, ter, n. a row. 

Tierce, ters. n. a 42-gallon cask. 

Tiff, fif. n. a cattish quarrel. 

Tltlany, tif'und. n. a kind of silk. 

Tiffin, tlf tin. ?i. a small meal between breakfast 
and dinner—in India. 

Tight, tit. wlj. firm. 

Tile, til, ?i. a small square of baked clay. 

Tillage, tll'AJ. n. cultivation. 

Tilt, tilt, v. to Incline; u. a thrust. 

Tilth, HIM. n. depth of Roll; cultivated laud. 
Timber, tim ber, n. building wood. 

Timbre, tlm'br. n. quality <#f tone. 

Timbrel, tim brel, n. n kind of tuml>ourine. 

Timely, tint 11, adj. In due time; when wanted. 
Time-server, tlm'scrv-cr. u. one who shapes his 
views to his own interests. 

Timid, tlin id, alj. bashful; fulnt-hearted. 

Tlmon, tl'moti. ?t. u helm. 

Timothy, tlin'6-MI. n. a kind of gras*. 

Tincture, tiiigk tur. rt. a solution. 

Tinder, tin der, n. kindling nmterial. 

Tinea, tln'g-a. n. generic name of certain skin 
Tinfoil, tin foil, n. thin leaves of tin. (diseases. 
Tinge, tin), v. to colour. (sennit ion. 

Tlnglo, ting gl. v. to Impart or feel a i hulling 
Tinker, tingk'er, n. a mender of tin und metal 
ware. 

Tinkle, ttngk'l, p. to make sharp sounds. 

Tinsel, tinsel, n. guudy dress unite rial. 

Tiny, U ni, wlj. very small. 

Tip, tip, n. gratuity; a hint; a tap; v. to slant. 
Tippet, tlp'et, n. small mantle. 

Ttpxtafl, tlp'staf. n. a constable. 

Tipsy, tip's!, alj. drunk. 

Tirado, tlr'&il. n. nn outburst of abuse. 

Tire, tlr, r. to weary; to dre.<u. 

Tlrret, tlr'rlt, n. a manaele. 

Tissue, tin'ft. n. cloth of gold or silver; the boJy'fl 
organic structure. 

Tltanla, tl-ta'ne-a, n. the queen of Fairyland. 
Tithe, tIM. ti. a tenth part; church tax. 

Titillate, tit U &t. v. to tickle. 
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Title, tTtl. n. appellation of rank; right; v. to 
Titter, tlt'er, v. to laugh restrainedly. [name. 
Tittle, titl. n. a jot. 

Tittle-tattle, titl-tat'J. n. idle gossip. 

Titubation, tit-yu-ba'shun. n. the act of rocking 
to and fro; a stumbling; tottering. 

Titular, tlt'u-lar, adj. nominal. 

Toast, tAst, n. bread scorched; a sentiment; v. to 
toast bread; to drink to. 

Toboggan, 16-bog'an, n. a sled for sliding down 
snow slopes. 

Tocsin, tok'sin. n. an alarm-bell. 

Tod, tod, n. 28 lb. of wool. 

Toddy, tod'I, n. sweetened water and liauor. 

Toga, tA'gd. n. an ancient Roman mantle. 

Toggle, tog'gl. n. a small wooden pin with taper¬ 
ing ends. 

Toilsome, toil'sum, adj . wearisome. 

Tokay, t£-k&', n. an Hungarian wine. 

Token, tA'ken, n. a keepsake; a pign. 

Tolerable, tol'er-abl, adj. capable of being en¬ 
dured; passable. 

Toll, to], n. tax for right of passage ; v. to strike a 
bell. 

Tolsey, tol'se, n. a commercial exchange; a toll- 
booth. 

Tomahawk, tom'd-hawk. n. an Indian hatchet. 
Tomb, toora. n. a grave. 

Tomboy, tom'bol. n. a romping girL 
Tome, tom, n. a large book. 

Tomtom, tora'tom, n. a flat drum used chiefly by 
natives In India. 

Ton, tun. ». 2,240 lb., or 20 cwt. 

Tone, ton, n. sound; quality of voice. 

Tongs, tongs, n. a Are Implement. 

Tonic, ton'lk, n. a strengthening mixture. 
Tonsorial, ton-so're-al, adj . pertaining to a barber. 
Tool, tool. n. a workman’s Implement; one who is 
utilised by another. 

Toothsome, toolA'sum, adj. palatable. 

Topaz, tO'paz. n. a precious stone. 

Tope, tAp. n. a large tb»h; nn Indian tumulus. 
Toper, to'i*T. 7 i. a drunkard. 

Tophaceous, to-fa'shus, adj. sandy, gritty. 

Topic, top'ilr, n. a subject for coaverse or writing. 
Topography, top-og'niM, ft, description of places. 
Topple, top I. v. to fall. 

Torch, torch, n. a light of combustible material 
held in the hand. 

Torment, tor'ment. n. anguish. 

Torment, tor-ment', r. to torture; to vex. 
Tornado, tor-na'do, n. a very violent storm of 
small extent. 

Torpid, tor pid, adj. sluggish; dull. 

Torrent, tor'ent. n. a swift stream; a rapid out- 
Torrid, tor Id. adj. hot and dry. (pouriug. 

Torsion, tor'shun. n. the act of twisting. 

Torso, tor so. n. trunk of a statue. 

Tort, fort, n. a wrong. 

Tortile, tort'll, adj. twisted. 

Tortuous, tort'u-us. rvlj. winding; twisted. 

Torture, tor'tflr, n. excessive pain. 

Toss, to*, v. to throw. 

Total, total, n. the entire Fum; adj. complete; 
Totter, tAt'cr. r. to walk unsteadily. Uull. 

Touching, tuch'lng. adj. affecting; pathetic. 
Tough, tuf, adj. tenacious; hardy. 

Tourist, toor'ist, n. oue who makes a tour. 

Touso, towz, v. to pull. 

Tout, towt. v. to push for custom. [by a rope. 
Tow, tO. n. combed flax; r. to pull through water 
Toward, to ward, adj. apt; prrjK in the directiou ot. 
Towel, tow el, n. a cloth for wiping the skill. 
Tower, tow er, n. a high building; a fortress; r. to 
ri^e high. 

Toxic, tOk-sik, a O', poisonous. 

Trace, triLs, n. a mark; a footstep; r. to track. 
Trachea, tra'ke-a. n. the windpipe. 

Track, trak, r. to trace; a. a road. 

Tract, tmkt, n. a epacc of territory; a small 
religious treatise. 

Tractable, traktabl, adj. dodle; easy to manage. 
Traction, trak'shun, n. act of drawing. 

Trado, trild. n. business; commerce; industry; v. 
to buy or sell. 

Trade-mark, triid'mdrk, n. a patented distinguish- 
_ ing device. 

Trade-wind, trild'wlnd, n. a constant sea-wind. 
Tradition, trii-dlsh'un. n. unwritten memorials. 
Traduce, tra-dds'. r. to vilify. 

Traillc. traf'lk. n. trade. [tragic drama. 

Tragedy, traj'e-dl, n. a fatal occurrence; a 
Trail, trill, n. a track; v . to track. 


Train, triLn. v. to teach; ru a linn of railway carri¬ 
ages. 

Train-oil, tr&n'oll, n, dl from the fat of whales. 
Trait, trft, n. a characteristic; a feature. 

Traitor, trd'tor, n. one who betrays. 

Traject, tra-jek't. v. to throw or cast over. 

Tram, tram, n. tram-car. 

Trammel, tram'el. v. to hamper; to entangle. 
Tramp, tramp, v. to go on foot; n. a vagrant. 
Trample, tramp!, v. to tread upon. 

Trance, trails, n. a vision. 

Tranauil, trang'kwil, adj. calm. 

Transact, trans-akt'. r. to perform. 

Transcend, tran-send'. v. to surpass. 

Transcribe, trans-krib'. v. to copy. 

Transept, trans ept, n. a cross aisle. 

Transfer, trans-fer'. r. to convey. 

Transfiguration, tnms-flg-ur-d'6hun, n. a change of 
form. 

Transfix, tnms-Qka', r. to pierce through. 
Transform, trans-form. r. to alter. 

Transfuse, trans-fGz'. v. to instil. 

Transgressor, trans-gres'or, n. one who errs; a 
sinner. 

Transient, tran'shent, adj. fleeting; passing; tem¬ 
porary. 

Translate, trans-Ut'. v. to interpret; to render into 
another language; to transfer. 

Translucent, traus-loo'sent, adj. pellucid. 
Tra n smarine, tnuis-mi-rGn'. culj . beyond the sea. 
Transmigration, triLns-nii-gri'shiin. n. passing 
from one body or country to another. 

Transmit, trans-mit', c. to send. 

Transmontane, trans-mOn'tAu. adj . across a moun¬ 
tain. [of. 

Transmute, trans-mOt', r. to change the substance 
Transparent, trans-pi'rent, adj. to clear. 

Transpire, trans-plr', c. to hapi>en; to exhale: 

to emit. [place. 

Transplant, trans-plant', v. to re-plant in another 
Transport, trans-port', v. to convey. 

Transport, trans'port, n. rapture; a convict. 
Transpose, trans-i>oz, v. to interchange. 

Transprmt, trans-print', r. to print in wrong places. 
Transude, Irons Qd.' v. to pass through pores. 
Transverse, trao3-vere\ a*lj. crosswise. 

Trap, trap, v. to snare; n. a snaring apparatus. 
Trapan, trA-pan', v. to ensnare. 

Trap-door, trup'dOr. n. a floor door. 

Trash, trash, n. worthless stuff. 

Travail, trav'&l, v. to labour in peJn; n. chlld- 
birth. [journey. 

Travel, trav'el. n. journeying; v. to walk; to 
Travesty, trav'es-tl, n. burlesque; v. to burlesque. 
Trawl, trawl, c. to fish by dragging a trawL 
Treachery, trech'er-i, n. trickery; betrayal. 

Treadle, tred'l, n. lever moved by the foot in 
mechanical derations. 

Treason, tre'sn. n. disloyalty. 

Treasure, trezh'flr, n. accumulated wealth; valu¬ 
ables; r. to hoard. [free entertainment. 

Treat, tnR. r. to discourse upon; to entertain; n. 
Treble, treb'l. adj. threefold; n. highest part in 
Trefoil, tre'foil. n. clover. Imusic. 

Trellis, trcl'is, «. lattice-work. 

Tremble, trem'bl, r. to shake; to shiver. 

Tremolo, trem'o-16. n. a quivering note. 

Trenchant, trench ant, adj. severe; cutting. 
Trencher, trenah'er. n. woodeu plate. 

Trend, trend, n. tendency. 

Trental. trent'al. n. service of thirty maases. 
Trepan, tre-pau', v. to ensnare; to perforate the 
fikull; n. saw used in trepanning. 

Trepld, trep'id. adj. quaking with alanu. 
Trepidation, trvp'i-d&'aliun, n. state of alarm, 
trembling. 

Trespass, Lres'pas. r. to infringe; to obtrude un¬ 
lawfully on another man’s pruperty. 

Tress, tres, n. a lock of hair. 

Trestle, tres'l. n. a support. 

Tret, tret. n. allowance tor waste. 

Triad, trfad. n. three together. [an attempt 
Trial, tri'al. n. an examination; a teet; a hearing; 
Triangle, tri-ang'gl. n. a three-angled figure. 
Triarchy, txi'ar-kc. n. government by 3 persons. 
Tribe. trlb. n . a race; a family. 

Tribulation, trib-Q-ld'shun. n. distress; seven) 
affliction. 

Tribunal, tri-bQ'nal. n. a court of justice. 

Tribute, trlb At, n. tax paid by a conquered coun¬ 
try: an acknowledgment. 

Trice, tils, n. an Instant, 

Trick, trik. n. a dodge; on artifice. 
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Trickle, trik'l. r. to drip. , . . 

Tricolour, tri'kul-er. n. a three-coloured Has; 

national Has of France. , , . 

Tricycle, tri'ei-kl. n. a three-wheeled velocipede. 
Trident, trf'dent. n. a three-pronged sceptre. 
Triennial, tri-en'l-al. adj. occurring every third 
year fact l<lly. 

Trifle, trill. n. anything of little value: r. to talk or 
Trifoliate, tri-fO U-dt. adj. three-leaved. 

Trifurcate, tri-fur"kit. wlj. threc-LrauchcJ. 

Trigger, trig"er. n. spring of a gun. 

Trlgon, tri gon. n. a three-cornered llgure. 
Trigonometry, trlg-6-nom e-trl. n. science of tri- 

Trilateral.'trf-lat'er-al. adj. having three sides. 
Triliteral, tri-llt'er-al. adj. having three letters. 

Trill, tril. v. to make a ouivering sound. 

Trilocular, tri-lok ii-lar. adj. three-celled. 

Trim, trim. r. to put in order. . 

Trimmer, trim'er. n. a time-serving i»olitlcian. 
Trinal, trinal, wlj. threefold. 

Trinket, tringk'et. n. a muall personal ornament. 
Trmodal. tri-nfl'dai. adj. three-Joined. 

Trinomial. trl-nOinl-al, adj. ctinsisting or wire 
vans (formers. 

Trio, trt-'o. n. a musical composition for three per- 
Trip, trip. v. to take short Quick steps: to stumble; 

to go wrong; n. a false step; an excursion. 
Tripartite, trip'ftr-tlt. wlj. in three parts. 

Tripe, trip, n. the part of the eu trails of ruminatiu^ 
animals used as food. 

Tri pedal, tri'ped-ul. adj. having three feet. 
Triphthong, trtn/tong. n. union of three vowels in 
one syllable. 

Triple, trip 1. adj. threefold 
Tripod, tripod. w. a three-legged stand. 

Triptych, trip'tik. n. a t>ot of tablets or paintings in 
three sect Ions. .... 

Trt^ct, tri-sekt'. v. to divide Into three. 

Trisyllable, trl'nII-A-bl. n. word of three syllables. 
Trite, trit. a O'. Htalc; hackneyed. 

Triton, tri Ion. n. a marine dcim-g'xl. 

Triturate, trit u nit. v. to grind to line powder. 
Triumph, trluinf. n. victory. 

Tnunc, trl un. adj. three In one 
Trivet, triv'et. n. a thing supported on three rcvt. 
Trivial, triv i al. wlj. trilling. 

Triviuin. trlv'l uin. n. the liberal arts—grammar. 

rhetoric, and logic. _ , , .. 

Trochoe, tru'kC*. a. a metrical foot of an accented 
and an unaccented syllable. 

Troll, tr61, r. to sing; n. a Norse hill spirit. 

Trollop, trol op. n. a slattern. 

Trombone. trum-bon'. n. a brain musical Instru- 
Tromometer, trft inoiu'6-ter, n. Instrument for 
measuring earthquake sh'/cio* 

Troop, troop, n. a company of s<4 Hers. 

Trophy, tro'fl, n. a inemorlul of victory. 

Tropics, trop Iks. n. the torrid roue. 

Troth. tro(/«. a. faith; fidelity. . - 

Troubadour, tr«s> bk-door. n. a wandering pool or 
the Middle Agc/i. 

Trough, trof, n. a long hollow vessel. 

Troupe, troop, n. a company. 

Trousseau, tn*>-n&'. a. a bride s out ill. 

Trover, trover. «. an action to recover good* 
wrongfully held. 

Trow, trow, v. to presume; to suppose. 

Trowel, trow'd. ... t»l l»r hundllu* 

Troy-weight, troivvat. n. sysU-m In which l- oz. 

Truaiit^r!v ant. n. a strayer from duty; one who 
Htays from hcIujoI. 

Truce, tron. n. U-im#orary peace. 

Truck, truk. n. n hand vehicle; r. to barter. 
Truculent, truk h-lci.t. ad), ueicc. 

Trudge, truj, r. b> along. rimth 

Trug. trug. n. gaidencr s Uisket * 

Truism, trs/lzin. n. an axiom, a self-evident 
Trumpery, tnirnper-1. n. rubbish. 

Trumpet, trump et. r». a bras* inu*leal wln l liutru 
meut; v. to proclaim loudly. 

Truncal*, trungk^t. v. to cut on. 

Truncheon, trim shun. n. a club; u bludgeon. 
Trundle, trund'J, v. to roll. ^ 

Truss, trus, n. a Kupportlng bandage for rupture*. 

bundle of hay; r. to pack clo.-s;. 

Trust, trust. n. credit; faith; confidence 
Truth, tro*VA, n. fact; reality; Ddcht>. 

Tryst, trlst, n. a meet! rig-place. linsect*. 

TbOtse-files, taCt'e6* tiles, n. dkease-*prcadlng 

Tube, tftb. n. a hollow pipe; a tunnel-way. 
Tubular, tu’bu-Ur, wXj. tubifonn. 


Tucker, tuk'er. n. a kind of bib. 

Tuft-hunter, tuft'hunt-er. n. one who eagerly courts 
higher society. 

Tuition, tfl-ish'ua. n. teaching. 

Tumbler, tumb ler, n. a drinking-glass; an acro¬ 
bat 

Tumbrel, tum brel, n. a two-wheelcd cart: a 
ducking-stool; the kind of cart used for con¬ 
veying French .Revolutionary prisoner* to the 
guillot ine. 

Tumid, tQ'mJd. adj. swollen. 

Tumult, tQ-mult, n. uproar; commotion. 

Tumulus, td-imVlus, n. a grave mound; a barrow. 
Tun, tun. »i, a large cask; 252 gallons. 

Tuna, tO'ua. n. prickly pear. 

Tune, tun. n. a musicaj strain. 

Tunic, tQhik. n. a loose over-garment; a mem¬ 
brane. (earth. 

Tunnel, tun'ei. n. a passage-way cut through the 
Tunny, tun'l, n. a large tasty 
Turban, tur ban, n. an Oriental head-dress. 

Turbid, tur bid. a/0, muddy. 

Turbine, tur'bin. n. a horizontal water-wheel. 
Turbulent, turb'u-lent, a-lj. tumultuous. 

Tureen. tQ-ren'. n. a large dish for holding soup. 
Turgent, tur'jent. *U. swelling. 

Turgid, tur jid. adj. bloated. 

Turmoil, tuFinoll. n. uproar; tnmble; disonler. 
Turncoat, turn kot. a. one who turns from prin¬ 
ciples previously held. 

Turnery, tum'er-l, n. the art of turning in a lathe; 
articles turned. 

Turnpike, turn pike, w. a road on which are toll 
Turpitude. tur'pit*ud. n. baseness. (gates. 

Turret, tur'et, n. n little tower 
'Puslc. tusk. n. a protruding tootli Oi boar, and 
elephant. 

Tutelage, tiVtcMJ. »«• Kuanlianshlp. 

Tutor, td'tor. n. an lust motor 
Twaddle, twod'l. n. foolishness. 

Tweed, twed, n. a kind of cloth. 

Tweezers, twe'zers. n. small pincers for pulling out 
Twiddle, twld-1, r. Oj lldget with. (hairs. 

Twilight, twi lit, n. dusk. 

Twill, twil. n. ribbed fabric; r. to weave In diago¬ 
nal ribs. 

Twin, twin. n. a pair; one of two lx»ru at a birth. 
Twingo, twinj, r. b) feel a darting palu. 

Twinkle, twimckl. v. to sparkle. 

Twirl, twerl. c. to whirl. 

TwUt, twiU. r. to wind. 

Tv/it. twit. r. to repivach. 

Twitch, twich. r. b> Jerk. (swallows. 

Twitter, twit er. r. to make a tremulous noise, as 
Tyinpan. tun pan. n. a printer’s frame on which 
sheete are laid for printing. 

Tympanum, tim pa-riuin. «i. drum of tlie car. 

Type. tip. n. printing letter; an emblem; a model. 
Typewriter. Up rl-ter. u. a writing machine. 

Typist, ty'plst. n. n^r of n writing mac hine. 
Tyranny, tir an-1. n. oppression; cruelty. 

Tyre, llr, »i. the outer band of a wiicel. 

Tyro, tir'o, n. a beginner. 

Tyrrhenian, u-rc ui-an, adj. Etruscan. 

u 

Uberty, yu'ber-te. n. abundance. 

Ubiquity, d-bik'wlt-1. a. omnipresence. 

Udder, ul'er. n. iiiaminary glands. 

Udometer, yu-dom'e-ter. a rainfall-measuring 
Instrument. 

Ugly, ug'li. a-lj. disagreeable U> the eye; plain. 
Uitlander, wit lan der. »i. Uutlander U>uUli-l 
Ukaso, u'kiLs. n. a Russian decree. 

Ulcer, ul'ber. n. a Sore. 

Uliglnoso. O-lij In-b-. a tj. growing in swamps. 
Ulna, ul'na, tu one of the two long bones of the 
forearm. 

Ulster, ul ster, n. a kind of overcoat. 

Ulterior, ul-tO'rl-or. a*ij. farther; lying beyond. 
Ultimate, urtliii-at. tvb. last; larthc.-»t. 

Ultra, ul trd. adj. extreme. 

Ubramarine, lii-tra-ma-rCn . adj. l>cyond the 8e«*w. 
Ullrumontauo, ul-tra-iuon tan, a-Xj. beyond the 
mountains. 

Ultra-violet rays, n. Lcullng emanations. 
Ultroneous, ul-trd ne-u*. ad). «i-mtttiie'>us. 
Ululaiion, u'lu-U-shun. n. act c»f howling. 

Umbel, um kl, n. hea/1 of a llower. 

Umber, uiu k-r, adj. a brown odour. 

UmbltJ. urn biz. n. a deer's entruIR 
Umbrage, um brdj. n. resentment; leafy shade. 
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Umpire, um'plr, n. one who decides a dispute. 
Unadmonished, un-ad-mon'lslit, adj. not cau¬ 
tioned. ... 

Unadulterated, un-a-dul'ter-a-ted, adj. Genuine; 
unmixed. 

Unaffected, un-a-fek'ted. adj . with sincerity. 
Unanimity, fl-nan-im'it-l, n. accord. 

Unanswerable, un-an'ser-abl. adj. irrefutable. 
Unawares, un'ft-wftrz, adv. unexpectedly. 
Unbecoming, un-be-kum'ing, adj. indecorous. 
Unbend, un-bend', v. to relax. [indecent. 

Unblushing, un-blush'ing. adj. without shame. 
Uncanonical, un-kan-on'ik-al. adj . contrary to the 
Uncanny, un-kan-i. adj . weird. # [canons. 

Unceremonious, un-ser-e-md'nl-us, adj . without 
formality. . . , . 

Unchurch, un-church', v. to deprive of church 
rights. (in ancient MSS. 

Uncial, un'shal. ti. the large written characters 
Unciform, un'se-form. adj. hook shaped. 

Uncle, ung'kl. n. a father's or mother's brother. 
Uncongenial. un-kon-Je'nl-al. adj. not congenial. 
Unconscionable, un-kon'shun-abl. adj. unjust; un¬ 
reasonable. 

Unconstrained, un-kon-strane'd, adj. voluntary. 
Uncouth, un-koo//i', adj. awkward; rude; unman¬ 
nerly. . 

Unction, ungk'shun, «. act of anointing; a fervour. 
Undaunted, un-ilawnt'ed, adj. bold, courageous. 
Under, un'der, prep, beneath. [through. 

Undergo, uu'-der-go', r. to endure; to pass 
Undergraduate, un-der-gnul'Q-dt, n. a student who 
has not taken his degree. 

Undergrowth, undergro'M, n. shrubs growing 
below trees. 

Underhand, un'der-hand, cuij. secret. 

Underling, un'dcr-ling. n. an under agent. 
Undermine, un-der-mln', v. to dig under; to 
Injure secretly. (from beneath. 

Underpin, un-dcr-pln', r. to prop up; to support 
Undershot, un-der-shot'. adj. moved by water 
passing beneath a water-wheel. 

Understand, un-der-stand'. r. to comprehend. 
Understrapper, un'der-strap-er, n. one performing 
inferior duties. [funerals. 

Undertaker, un-der-tdk'cr, ft. one who manages 
Underworld, un'der-wurld. n. the home of depart¬ 
ed souls. 

Underwrite, un-der-rit'. t\ to Insure. 

Undeservod, uii-de-zervd'. adj. not merited. 
Undulnto, un'-iliVlftt, r. to move in wave- ike 
manner; to cause vibratiou. [bigulty. 

Unequivocal, un-e-kwiv'o-kal, adj. without am- 
Unevontful, un-e-vent'ful, adj . devoid of Interest¬ 
ing events. 

Unfailing, un-fa'ling. adj. Inexhaustible. 
Unlalthlul, uu-fayth'ful. adj. not true to promise 
or vows; unworthy of trust. 

Unfeeling, un-feel'lng. adj. hisensible to the feel¬ 
ing of others; hard; cruel. 

Unfledged, un-flejd', adj. immature. 

Unguent, ung'gwcnt. n. an ointment. 

Unhallowed, un-hal'6d. adj. unholy. 

Unicorn, O'nl-kom. n. fabulous monster. 
Uniflorous, Q-til-ilo nis. adj. one-llowered. 
Uniform, u'nl-fonn. n. regimental dress; livery; 

adj. undeviating. I agreement. 

Union, Ou'yun. n. concord; unity; harmony; 
Uuiparous, fi-nip'ar-us, adj. producing one at a 
birth. 

Unique, Q-nek', adj. alone in kind; without equal. 
Unison, Q'nls-on. n. concord. 

Unit, unit. n. a single tiling; the least whole num- 
l*- r . 

Unity, Q'ni-tl. n. conconl; agreement in aim. 
Univalve, fl'nl-valv, n. a shell with ouly a single 
valve. _ . . 

Universe, fin'l-vers, n. the whole system of created 
tilings. lof sounds. 

Univocal, u-nlv'6-kal. adj. of one meaning; unison 
Unjust, un'just, adj. unfair, contrary to Justice. 
Unless, un'les. conj. if nut. except, l untidy. 

Unkempt, un-kempt', adj. uncombed; rough; 
Unman, un-raan. r. to dishearten; to deprive of 
manly qualities. . „ . „ . . t 

Umnitigated, un-nilt'c-ga-ted, adj. not lightened 
in effect. 

Unnerve, un-nerv', c. to deprive of nerve; to 
weaken. (to the usages of debate. 

Unparliamentary, un-p&r-li-ment'ar-l, adj. opposed 
Unprincipled, uu-prln'sl-pld. adj . devoid of prin¬ 
ciple. 

Unravel, un-rav'el. v. to 6olve; to disentangle. 


Unsophisticated, un-so-fls'ti-ka-ted, adj. pure, 
simple. 

Unsullied, un-sul'Id, adj. pure; unspotted. 
Unthankful, un-thangk'ful. adj. not grateful; 
unwelcome. 

Upas, Q'pas. n. a tree of poisonous sap. 

Upbraid, op-br&d', v. to reprove; to reproach. 
Upheaval, up-hSv'al, n. a heaving up. 

Uphill, up'hll, adj. difficult; rising. ., 

Uphold, up-hold', v. to maintain; to hold up. 
Upholsterer, up-hol'stcr-er. n. one who supplies 

furniture. _ 

Upland, up'land. n. high ground. 

Uppish, up'pish, adj. snobbish; assuming. 
Uprightness, up'rlt-nes. n. integrity; erectness. 
Uproar, up'rdr, n. disorder; clamour. 

Upset, up'8et', v. to overthrow; to discompose. 
Upshot, up'ahot, n. the end; the conclusion. 
Upstart, up'atart, n. a parvenu. 

Uranography, Q-ran-og'rd-fl. n. descriptive Iron- 
Urban, ur'ban. adj. relating to a city. [omy. 
Urbane, ur-bdn'. adj. polite; courteous. 

Urchin, ur'chin, n. a child; an elf; a hedgehog. 
Urdu, oor'doo. n. the Hindustan! language. 
Urgency, ur'Jen-sl. n. pressing necessity. 

Urine, Q'rin. n. fluid secreted by the kidneys. 

Urn, urn. n. a vase. ‘ 

Ursifonn, ur'sl-form. adj. bcar-llke. 

Usage, Q's&J. n. custom; treatment. 

Usance, yu'zaus. n. use; interest on money. 

Use, Os. n. the act of using; employment; utility; 
c. to utilise. 

Usher, ush'er, n. doorkeeper; under-teacher. 
Ustulation, us-tu-ia'shun. n. burning; scorching. 
Usual, Q'fehfl-ah adj. customary. 

Usufruct, Q'sQ-frukt, n. temporary use of property. 
Usurp, a-xurp', v. to seize and hold illegally. 
Usury, Q'zhfl-rl, n. excessive Interest for money 
lent. , , , 

Utensil, fl-ten'sil. n. a vessel; an implement. 
Utorino, O'ter-ln. adj. born of the same mother by a 
different father; relating to the womb. 

Utilise, Q-ti-llz. v. to employ. 

Utility, fl-tll'lt-l. n. usefulness; profit. 

Utmost, ut'moat, adj. extreme. 

Utopian, yu-to'pO-au. adj. Imaginary, visionary. 
Utter, ut'er.c. to speak; adj. extreme; farthest. 
Utricular, ft-trik'Q-lar. adj. containing little 

bladders or cells. 

Uveons, u've-us, adj. grape-like. . . _ 

Uxorious, ugz-6'ri-us, adj. unduly devoted to a 
wife. 


Vacant, v&'kant. adj. empty. r ^ onfl 

Vacate, va-kate'„r. to lease; to surrender posses- 
sion of Itlon. 

Vaccination, vak'sin-A'shun. n. protective luocula- 
Vachery, vash'-er-e, ti. a cow pen; a dairy. 
Vacillate, vas'll-fit. r. to waver. 

Vacuum, vak fl-um, n. an empty space. 

Vado mecum, v&'de-me-kum, n. a pocket com¬ 
panion or note-book. 

Vafrous, va'-frus. adj. sly; cunning; crafty. 
Vagabond, vag abond, n. a vagrant; an idle Der- 
Vagary, vft-gd'rl, n. a freak; a whim. Ison* 

Vagrant, vd'grunt. n. an Idle wanderer. 

Vague, vig. adj. Indefinite. - 

Vain, v&n. adj. unreal; worthless; conceited. 
Valance, val'aus. n. bed drapery. n 

Vole, vdl. n. a valley. [oJj. bidding farevrelL 
Valedictory, val-£-dlkt'6-ri. n. a farewell address. 
Valet, vai'A, n. personal servant to a gentleman. 
Valetudinarian, vai-e-tu-din-d'ri-an. n. a person oi 
infirm health. 

Valiant, val'i-ant. adj. brave; heroic. 

Valid, val id, adj. legal; regular; sound. 

Valise, val-fcs'. n. travelling bag. 

Valley, val'I. n. a plain lying between hills. 
Vallum, val'um, n. a rampart. 

Valour, val'or. n. courage; bravery. 

Valuable, val'Q-abl, adj. possessing value. 

Valve, vulv, n. cover to an aperture. o 

Vamp, vamp, r. to mend; to improvise on accom¬ 
paniment; n. upper leather of shoe; a uaxiger- 
ous woman. ^ 

Van, van. n. the front of an army or fleet, n. a 

covered waggon. , ,_ 

Vandyke, van-dik', n. an indented border or collar, 

v. to indent. . 

Vane. van. n. a weathercock; a flag or banner. 
Vanguard, van'gaid, n. the front line of an army... 
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Vanish, van'ish, r. to fade or dissolve away; to 
disappear. 

Vanity, van'it-1. n. empty pride; conceit. 

Vanquish, vang'kwish. r. to subdue. 

Vantage, vant'AJ, n. advantage; opportunity. 

Vapid, vap'id, adj. insipid. 

Vapour, vft'por, n. aeriform matter arising from a 
heated fluid; c. to boast. 

Variation, va'rl-A'shun. n. a varying; change; 

diversity. . ... . . 

Varicose, v&'ri-kfls. adj. enlarged; dilated. 

Variety, vft-rTfctd, n. difference; change; a class 
Variorum, v&-rl-6'nim. n. an edition of a work with 
notes from various previous editions. 

Varlet, vArdet. n. a scoundrel; a footman. 

Varnish, vAr'nish. n. glossy resinous liquid. 

Vary, vfird. v. to alter; to diversify. 

Vascular, vaa'kfl-lar. adj. relating to vessels of 
animal or vegetable Ixviies. 

Vase, viz, n. an ornamental vessel of earthenware 
Vaseline, vas'e-lln. n. petroleum Jelly, (or metal. 
Vassal, vas al, n. a retainer. 

Vast, vdst, adj. stupendous; Immense. 

Vat, vat, n. a large vessel for holding liquor. 
Vaticinate, va-tls'inAt. v. to foretell. 

Vaudeville, vod'vll. n. a song; an entertainment. 
Vault, vawlt. n. a tomb; r. to leap. 

Vaunt, vawnt. n. a l>oast; v. to lx»ast. 

Veal, vel. n. flesh of a calf. 

Vedette, vedet'. n. a mounted 6cntry. 

Veer, vCr. v. to turn. 

Vegetation, veJ-C-tA'shun. n. plant life. 

Vehemence, vfc-he'mens. >i. impetuosity; violence. 
Vehicle, ve'lkl, n. a carriage; any kind of convey¬ 
ance. (conceals an object; a disguise. 

Veil, vAI. n. covering for the face; anything that 
Vein, vAn. n. a blood-vessel; a streak; a current. 
Veldt, volt. n. a South African grassy plain. 
Veilicate. vel ik-At. r. to twitch. 

Vellum, vel um, n. parchment. 

Velocity, vel-os-lt-l. n. Kj>ecd; swiftness. 

Velvet, vel vet, ti. a silk pllecloth. 

Venal, vA'nal. adj. inercenury; sordid. 

Vend, vend. v. to sell. 

Vendor, ven dor, n. one who sells. 

Veneer, verier'. n. a thin surface of superior wood 
over an Inferior; surface show; r. to overlay. 
Venerable, ven'er-abl, adj. worthy of reverence. 
Venery, vfn'erd. n. hunting; sexual commerce. 
Vengeance, vcn'jeiis. n. revenge; retribution. 
VenJal, ve'ni-al, adj. pardonable. 

Venison, vcn'I-zn. n. the flesh of the deer. 

Venom, veu'orn. n. i*>bon. 

Venous, vf 'nus, adj. j*ertain»wr to veins. 

Vent, vent. n. an air opening; escape. 

Ventage, vent'age, n. a sinall opening. 

Ventilation, ven-Ul-.Yshun. w. state of being 
ventilated. 

Ventral, ven tral, adj. pertaining to the belly. 
Ventricle, veut'rlkl. 11 . a small opening in an animal 
body. 

Ventriloquism, vcntriro-kwlzrn, n. the art of utter¬ 
ing sounds as if they came from other places or 
persons. 

Venture, vent'fir, n an enterprise; p. to hazard. 
Venue, ven d, ii. place where an action can l>c 
brought. 

Veracity, v£*r as'ltd. n. a truth; sincerity. 
Verandah, vfcr an'di, n. an open portleo. 

Verbal, verbal, adj. by word of mouth; oral. 
Verbatim, vcr-bVtim, a Ac. word for word. 
Verbiage, verb'l-AJ. n. piofusion of wonts. 

Verdant, ver'dant. adj. green; flourbldng. 

Verdict, ver'dikt, n. dcelslon. (etc. 

Verdigris, ver'di-gris, ri. the rust of copper. brass. 
Verecund, ver'e-kund. ad/, shy; modest; bashful. 
Vergo, verj. n. border; edge. 

Verger, veri er, n. ft mace-bearer; a cathednU 
Verily, ver lf-1. c. toconllrm. (beadle. 

Verlilmllltude, vcrd-Mlindllt-fid. n. appearance of 
truth; probalilllty. 

Veritable, vcr'c-U bl. adj. genuine; conforming to 
truth or fact. 

Verjuice, verd'se. n. Juice of green fruit. 
Vermicelli, ver*ml*oheld. n. tube-shaped paste. 
Vermicular, ver-mlk'fi-lar. adj. wonndlke. 
Vermilion, ver-iniryun. n. a bright red colour. 
Vermin, ver'mln. n. noxious Insects and animals. 
Vernacular. vernak'Qdar. adj. native. 

Vernal, rei / Dn), adj. relating to spring. 

Venant, ver'sant. adj. familiar. 

VereatUe, ver* A-til. adj . turning easily; of varied 
Verve, vers, n. pocUy ; a uUtnza. (capacity. 
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Version. ver?h'un. n. translation; edition; ac¬ 
count. 

Verst, verst, n. a Harlan measure of distance. 
Vertebra, vert e-bra. n. the joint of the backbone. 
Vertex, ver'teks, n. the summit. 

Vertical, vert'lk-al. adi. perpendicular. 

Vertigo, ver'tl-gfi, a. dizziness. 

Verve, verv. n. energy ; vital power. 

Vesicle, ves'ik-1. n. small bladder, blister, or cell. 
Vespers, ves'pers. ?i. evening service. 

Vessel, ves'el. n. a ship; a utensil. 

Vest, vest. »i. a waistcoat; r. to clothe; to place in 
possession. 

Vestibule, vestib-fll. n. entrance hall, corridor, or 
Vestige, vest'd, n. a trace. (porch. 

Vestry, ves'trl. n. a rtxun in which church vest¬ 
ments are kept and church officials meet; the 
assembly of church official*!. 

Vesuvlan, vcs-u'vi-an. n. a kind of match. 

Veteran, veteran. n. one who has served long; r.n 
aged person. 

Veterinary’, vet'er-ln-ar-f. aij. pertaining to the 
curing of diseases of animals; n. a practitioner 
of this art. 

Veto, vfc'to. n. prohibition; power of rejection. 
Vex, veks. r. to harass; to annoy. 

Via, via. n. by way of. 

Viable, vl'abl. adj. capable of existing. 

Viaduct, vi'A-dukt. n. a bridge like structure 
crossing a valley and uniting with ro:wb at 
each end. 

Vial, vi al. n. a small bottle. 

Viands, vi ands. ti. food: victuals. 

Vibrate, vl'briU. r. to oscillate. (clergyman. 

Vicar, vlk'ar. n. eubstltute; deputy; a parish 
Vico, vl*. n. wickedness; a blemish; a screw*press. 
Vice-consul, vb-kon'sul. n. one acting for a Consul. 
Vicegerent. vb-Jc'rent. a<U. acting for another. 
Viceroy, vla'roi. ti. a king’s deputy. 

Viclnago, vb'in-AJ, n. nclghl>ourln>od. 

Vicious, vish'iLS. adj. wicked; base; Immoral. 
Vicissitude, vi-sb'lt-iid. n. change; trial. 

Victim, vlk'tlm. ri. one who is sacrificed or deluded. 
Victor, vlk'tor. n. conqueror. 

Victuals, vlt'lz. n. food. 

Vide, vi'dO. imperf. of verb. see. 

Vlduous. vid'A-us. adj. widowed. 

Vie, vl. v. to contend. 

View, vQ. t’. to behold; n. the i»ro>iHV't. 

Vigesimal, vl-Jes'Im-al. adj. twcniieth. 

Vigil, vij'll. fi. a watching In the night. 

Vigilant, vlj ll-ant. adj. watchful; alert. 

Vignetto. vin-et'. n. a small engraving or small 
photo portrait. 

Vigour, vlg'or. n. strength; energy; force. 

Viking, viking, ti. an old Scandinavian plnito 
Vile, vll. adj. base; mean; wicked. (leader. 

Vilify, vll’t-n. to defame; to slander. 

Villa, vll'A. n. suburban rtssldenc'e. 

Village, vll fkj. n. u small collix tlon <»f hou^a. 
Villain, vil an. f*. a scoundrel. 

Vlllonago, vll'en-AJ. u. i\ kind of servitude that 
existed In the Middle Ages. 

Vim, vim. n. vigour; energy; " go.” 

Vindicate. vln'dl kAt. r. In defend; to maintain. 
Vindictive, vlu-dlk'tlv. adj. desiring revenge. 
Vinegar, vin e-gar, ri. culinary acetic add. 
Vineyard, vln'yard. n. field where grapes are 
grown. 

Vintner, vlnt'ner, n. a wine dealer. 

Viola, vl-ft-la, ti. u tenor vi*»Un. 

Violate, vl'o-late, v. todlso!/ey; to transgress. 
Violence, vl Odens, ti. force. 

Viohn, vlo-lin. n. a fiddle. 

Vlolonecello, ve-o lon-chd 6. n. a double bass viol. 
Viperous, vi per*us. adj. malignant; venomous. 
Virago, vi ra go, ti. a Urmugant; a violent*tem¬ 
pered woman. 

Virgin. ver'JIn. »•. a chaste maiden. 

VlrgtuAl, vcr'jtn-ul. adj. maidenly; n. an old 
keyed Instrument. 

Vlrgulc. ver'gfil. n. a small rod; a comma. 
Viridity, vJrdd'lt-I, ii. grecnne<s. 

Vlrilt, vlr II. wlj. atrong; manly. 

Virtu, vtr' too. n. objects of art and antiquity; a 
love of nudi things. 

Virtual, vlr'tA-al. adj. In effect. 

Virtue, ver'tO. ri m«iral worth; purity; duty. 
Virtuoso, ver-tfi-G zo. n. one devoted to objects of 
vertu; a skilled musician, painter, etc. 
Virulent, vlr'Q-lcnt, adj. uittllgnant. 

Virus, vi rus, n. contagloiw matter. 

Vlsagt, viz'AJ, n. the face; the countenance. 
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Viscera, vis'er-&. n. the bowels. 

Viscid, via'id. adj. sticky. 

Visible, vizlbl, adj. perceptible. 

Vision, vizh'un, n. the sense of seeing; anything 
seen: a dream. 

Visit, vlz'it. v. to attend; to pay calls on. 

Visor, vi'sor. n. the mask portion of a helmet. 
Vista, via'id. n. a view through an avenue. 

Visual, vizh'fl-al. adi. pertaining to sight. 

Vital, vi'tal. adj . relating to life: essential. 
Vitamin, vit-a-min. n. substance essential in foods 
to normal nutrition and growth. 

Vitiate, vish'f-ftt, v. to corrupt; to annuL 
Vitreous, vit're-us, adj. glass-like. 

Vituperate, \1-tiYper-at, v. to abuse. 

Vivacity, vf-vaslt-1, u. animation. 

Vivid, vivid, adj- brifdit; striking. 

Viviparous, vl-vip'ar-us. adj. producing young 
alive. (inais. 

Vivisection, viv-l-sek'shun. n. dissection of live ani- 
Vixen, viks'en. n. a female fox; a termagant. 
Vizard, viz'ard. n. a mask. 

Vizier, vi'zer. n. Turkish official. 

Vocal, vG'kal. adj. having, or uttered by, a voice. 
Vccallst, vo'knl-Lst. n. a singer. 

Vocation, vG-kft'shun, n. occupation; trade. 
Vociferous, vo-sif'er-us, a*ij. noisy; clamorous. 
Voe, v6. n. a creek. 

Vogue, vGg, n. fashion; common use. 

Voice, vote. n. uttered sound. 

Void, void. adj. empty; ti. vacancy. 

Volant, vo lant. adj. flying. 

Volatile, vol'd-til, adj. flighty; evaporating 
quickly. 

Volcano, vol-k& no. n. a burning mountain. 

Voles, vGte, rodents, lucludlng water rats. 

Volition, vG-lteh'un. n. will power. 

Volley, voi'I, n. a simultaneous discharge of ftre- 
Volt, vGlt. n. unit of elector motive force. larms. 
Voluble, vol'Q-bl, adj. fluent of speech. 

Volume, volGm, n. dimension; quantity; a book. 
Voluntary, vorun-tA-rl. adj. of free choice. 
Volunteer, vol-un-ter', v. to offer; n. one who 
serves voluntarily. 

Voluptuous, vo-Iup'trt-us. adj. sensual. 

Vomit, vomit, r. to throw up. 

Voodoo, voo'doo. n. negro witchcraft. 

Voracity, vo-malt-1, n. greediness. 

Vcrtox, vor'tcks, n. whirlpool. [service. 

Votary, vG'tA-rl, n. one devoted to a pursuit or 
Vote, vot. a. the expression of choice; suffrage; v. 

to select by voting. 

Votive, vG'tiv, adj. given by vow. 

Vouch, vouch, r. to attest. 

Vouchsalo, vowcIi-hAT. c. to deign; to grant. 

Vow, vow, n. a sacred promise to perform a certain 
act; r. to make such a promise. 

Vowel, vowel, n. a simple open sound; one of the 
live letters—a. e. I. o. u. 

Voyage, voi'AJ, n. a journey by sea. 

Vulcauise, vul'kan-lz, r. to combine with pulphur. 
Vulgar, vul gar, adj. low; coarse; common. 
Vulnerable, vul'ner-abl, adj. capable of being in¬ 
jured. 

Vulpine, vul'pin. adj. concerning the fox. 

Vulture, vul ture, n. carrion-eating bird. 

Vying, vilng. r. emulating; competing. 


w 

Wadding, wodlng. n. soft cotton materia] used for 
stuffing. 

Waddle, wod'I. r. to walk like a duck. 

Wade, wAd. r. to walk iu water. 

Wadi, wod'e, n. a valley containing the bed of a 
mountain river, usually dry in summer. 

Wafer, wa'fer, n. a thin cake; a little round pasty 
substance formerly iu>ed in sticking letters. 
Waft, woft, v. to float. 

Wag, wag. r. to move from side to side. 

Wage, wAj. n. pay for service; r. to carry on. 
Wager, wa'jer, n. a bet. 

Waggery, wag er-l, ti. sportlvenciw. 

Waggon, wag on, n. a four-wheeled vehicle for con¬ 
veying goods. [found ownerless. 

Waif, waf. n. a homeless wanderer; anything 
Wail, will. n. a cry of lament; r. to lament. 

Wain, win. n. a waggon. 

Wainscot, w&n'skot. n. a wooden wall lining. 
Waist, wftst, n. the part of the body immediately 
Walt, wit. v. to tarry. [above the hips. 

Walter, water, n. an attendant. 


Waits, wates, n. members of a musical band who 
play and sing in the streets at Christmas time. 
Waive, wiv, v. to relinquish. [waken. 

Woke, wak, n, a watch; track of a vessel; r. to 
Wale, wftl, n. a streak caused by a stripe; a ridge 
in cloth. 

Walk, wawk. v. to proceed by footsteps; b. gait. 
Wallet, wol'et, n. a small bag: a knapsack. 
Wall-eye, wawl'I. n. a white, or blind, eye. 
Wallop, wol'op, r. to fl'«. (in vice. 

Wallow, wol'G. c. to roll about, as in mire; to live 
Walnut, wal'nut. n. tree and its nuL 
Waltz, wawlta, «i. a round dance. 

Wampum, wom'pum, n. Indian bead-money. 
Wan, won. adj. pale. 

Wand, wond, n. a slender stick; a rod of authority. 
Wander, won'der, v . to rove. 

Wane, wdn. r. to decrease: n. decline. 

Want, wont, n. condition of need. 

Wanton, won'tun. adj. loose; frolicsome; licen- 
War, wawr, n. armed conflict of nations. [tious. 
Warble, wawr'bl. v. to sing with trills. 

Ward, waw'rd. n. a person under guardianship; 
custody; v. to guard. 

Wantage, wawr'daje, n. money paid for services 
of policemen as watchmen. 

Warden, wawr'dn, n. a guardian, a keeper. 
Wardrobe, wawrd'rOb, n. a place for storing 
clothes in; apparel. 

Ward-room, wawrd'room. n. officers' mess-room 
on a warship. 

Ware, wAr. n. merchandise: goods. 

Warfare, wawr'fare, n. hostilities; war. 

Warily, wn'ril-I. adv. cautiously. 

Warm, wawrm, adj. moderately hot. 

Warn. wawm. p. to caution. 

Warp, wawrp. n. the lengthwise yam in a weavers 
loom; v. to twist; to pervert. 

Warrant, wor'ant, n. security; writ; r. to guaran¬ 
tee; to Justify. 

Warren, wor'en. n. ground where rabbits borrow. 
Wart, wawrt, n. a hard excrescence on the akin. 
Wary, wA'rl. adj. cautious; cunning. 

Wase, waze. n. a cushion of hay or straw used 
between the head and a load to relieve pressure. 
Wash, woah, c. to make clean with water. 
Wash-board, wosh'bonl. n. board round the bot¬ 
tom of the walls of a room; a nibbing board. 
Washer, wosb'er. n. a ring for lessening friction. 
Washing, wash ing, n. clothes sent to a laundry. 
W’ashy, woshl. adj. watery; feeble. 

Waspish, wosp'Wu adj. pettish; snappy. 

Wassail, wos'fll. n. spiced liquor. 

Waste, wist. n. unnecessary loss; refuse. 

Wastrel, wayst'trel. n. refuse; a profligate. 
Watchet, wot'chet, adj. a shade of blue. 
Watchword, woch'werd. n. password; motto. 
Water, wnw'ter, r. to i>our water; to irrigate ; n. 
transparent liquid. 

Water-brash, waw'ter-brash, n. a mouth affection. 
Water-colour, waw'ter-kul'ur. n. a diluted colour. 
Waterhcn, waw'ter-hen. n. the gallinule; a water 
Waterman, waw'ter-man, n. a boatman. [fowl. 
Water-melon, waw'ter-mel-un. n. a liwdous fruit. 
Waterproof, waw'ter-proof. n. an article rendered 
impervious to water. [waters gather. 

Watershed, waw'ter-sbed, n. a district where 
Waterspout, waw'ter-spowt. n. a whirling column 
of water spouting into the air. 

Wattle, wot'L n. a twig; a hurdle. 

Wave, wiv. n. a moving swell of water; an undula¬ 
tion; r. to make undul&tory movements. 
Wave-length, w&vlength. n. term oa.»d In wireless 
Waver, wa ver, v. to hesitate. [telegraphy. 

Waxen, wnks'en. a*lj. wax-like. r 

Waybill, wA'bil. n. a list of passengers and goods ill 
a public conveyance. 

Wayfarer, wa'far-er. n. a traveller. 

Waylay, wA-UV, r. to attack from ambush. 
Wayward, wu'werd. adj. fro ward; wilful. 

Weak, wek, adj. feeble. 

Weal, wel. n. welfare. „ . #t . 

Wealth, wel/A, n. riches. Ta child. 

Wean. wen, v. to alienate; to discontinue suckling 
Weapon, wep'un, n. a fighting Implement. 

Wear, w&r. t». to use: to have on the person, as 
Weary, w&'rU adj . tire*L [clothes. 

Weather, we/A'er, n. the state of the atmosphere. 
Weathercock. wctA'er-kok. n. a vane. 
Weathorgage, wetA'er-gAJ. n. the position of a ship 
to the windward of another. 

Weatherglass, we/A'er-ghw. n. a barometer. 

Weave, w£v. r. to Interlace threads; as in a loom. 
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Weazen, wfcz'n* adj. dried up; thin. fbrane. 
Webbed, webd, ad}, having toes united bv a inem- 
Wedge, wej. n. a cleaving tool; a piece of wood or 
metAl used for holding anything in place. 
Wedlock, wed'lok. n. marriage. 

Wee. w£. adj. very small. 

Weed, w6d. n. a useless plant. 

Weedy. wfc'dl, adj. full of weeds. 

Week, wfck* n. seven days. 

Ween, w£n. v. to think; to fancy. 

Weep, wGp. r. to shed tears. 

Weetless, weet'lcs. t uij. unknowing. 

Weevil, wfcv'il, n. beetle harmful to plants. 

Welt, weft, n. the wool of cloth. 

Weight, wftt. n. gravity; heaviness; importance. 
Weir, weer. n. a dam in a river or stream to raise 
the water. 

Weird, wCrd. a*ij. wild; eerie; unearthly. 

Welcome, wel'kum. adj. agreeable; n. a wann re- 
Weld, weld. v. to unite. (ceptlon. 

Wellare, wel'f&r* n. good fortune; happiness. 
Welkin, wel kin, n. the sky. 

Well. wel. n. source of water; adj. in good health. 
Well-being, welbe'ing. ti. welfare. 

Well-bred, wel-hred'. adj. well-born; refined. 
Well-spring, wcl spring. n. source. 

Welsh, welch, n. people of Wales. 

Welsher. wel'cher. ti. a cheat on race-coumes. 

Welt, welt. n. edging round a shoe. r. to sew on a 
Welter, wel ter, v. in wallow. (welt. 

Wench, wen*h. n. ti girl. 

Wend, wend. r. in go; P> Intake. 

Wet, wet. n. moisture; rain; t*. to moisten. 

Wether, weth er. 11 . a castrate*] sheep. 

Whack, hwak. v. to strike. 

Whale, hw&l. ti. the largest marine mammal. 
Whalebone, hwftTMn. n. elastic substance ob¬ 
tained from the jaws of whales. 

Whang, hwang. «. a leaf her thong. 

Whart. bwawrf. n. quay to load or unload ships 
upon or from. 

Wheat, hwi't, n. cereal supplying hour for bread. 
Wheaten. hwe'ten, adj. mode of wheat. 

Wheedle, hwed'I, v. P» coax. 

Wheel, hw£l n. a circular fnune turning on ao axis. 
Wheelbarrow, hwil bar-d, n. a hand vehicle. 
Wheelwright, liwtd'rlt, n. a wheel-maker. 

Wheeze, hwfcz, v. to breathe heavily. 

Whelm, hwelin, r. P> overwhelm. 

Whelp, hwelp. n. a puppy. 

Where, hwhAr, wl*'. at what place? 

Whereas, hwi\r-az', adc. considering; when In 
fact. 

Wherret, hwer'ret, r. to trouble; in tease; to 
hurry. 

Wherry, bwerd. n. a shallow boat. 

Whet, hwet. v. to sharpen. 

Whether, hweth'er. i*ron. which of tlie two? 
Whetstone, hwet'nt/m. n. a shanx'iung Uwl. 

Whey, hwey. n. thin part of milk. 

Whifl, hwlf. n. a pufT of ulr or smoke. 

Whittle. Iiwlf'l. r. pj scatter; Pi talk foolishly. 
Whiftietree, hw if I tri\ n. part of a waggon. 
Whilom, hwl'loin. a/ir. at one time; formerly. 
Whim, uwlm. u. a caprice; a freak. 

Whimper, hwim'per. v. in wliine. 

Whin, hwln. n. gome or furze. 

Whine, hwln. c. P> murmur. 

Whinny, hwln'l. v. U> neigh. t 

Whip, hwln. f». a lash with a handle; r. to lash. 
Whip-hand, hwlp'-tiand. n. to obtain mastery over. 
Whir, hwer. n. a buzzing sound. 

Whirl, hwerl. r. to revolve quickly. 

Whirlwind, hwerl'wind, n. a rotating wind. 

Whisk. hwUk. n. a kln<l of brush; c. in beat, as au 
egg 

WhUkoy, hwis'kl. n spirit made from barley. 
Whisper, hwlHp'cf. v. in M*ak low down. 

Whist, hwlst, ti. a card game. 

White, hw It. ail. of the colour of snow. 

Whitewash, hwlt wosh, v. to coat with lline-water. 
Whither, hwIthV-r. ode. where; P> what place ? 
Whitlow, hwiPlo, ft. painful lmiaiuinatiou of 

Whltt£ r hwlt'l, v. to nit with a knife; ft. a kind 
V/hlz. hwlz. n. a hissing sound. lof kiU/e. 

Whole, L6I, n. total. 

Wholesale, h6l *id. adj. buying In large quanUtic* 
tn nelJ again. 

Wholesome, hfd'Mum. adj. good; sound 
Whoop, bwoop, v. to shout. 

Whooping Cough* hoop Ing-kof, n. bee Hooping 
Cough. 


WhorU hworl, n. a cluster. 

Whore, hor, n. a strumpet. 

Why, hul, adv. an interrogation. 

Wick, wik. n. the twisted threads or blazing part 
in the centre of lamps or candles. 

Wicked, wik'ed. adj. sinful. 

Wicker, wik er. tidj. made of twigs. 

Wicket, wik'et. n. a small gate. 

Wide, wid, adj. broad. 

Widen, wid en, v. to broaden. 

Widow, wid'O. n. a woman whose hudwind Is dead. 

! Widower, wid'o-er. n. a man whose wife is dead. 
Width, wid//i, n breadth. 

Wield, weld. r. to handle. 

Wile, wif, n. a woman whose husband Is alive. 

Wig, wig. n. artificial hair for the head. 

Wiggle, wig I. r. to squirm, 
i Wight, wit, n. a i»erson. 

Wigwam, wig'warn. n. an Indian hut. 

Wild. wild. adj. savage; desert; slonny. 
Wilderness, wilder-nes. n. a desert. 

Wile, wll. n. n sly anion. 

Wilful, wil ful, adj. obstinate. 

Will, wil. n. volition; Intention. 

Willingness, wil ing-nes. w. readiness. 

Willow, wil'o. ti. tree furnishing u-iers. 

Wimble, wlm Id. adj. lively; bri-k; nimble. 

Win. win. c. to gain; to allure. 

Wince, wins. r. to llinch. 

Winch, wlnsh. n. a enmk; a hoisting apparatus. 
Wind. wind. »i. a current of air. 

Windage, wind &i« n. the dilfercnce between a 
gun's diameter and that of a bail. 

Wind-bound, adj. detained by contrary winds. 
WmdlaJi. wind fawl. a. an unexpected l*k>n. 
Wind-gall, wind-gawl, n. tumour oil a lioi>.e's fet- 
lock. 

Winding-sheet, wind ing-shet, ft. shroud. 

Windlass, wind lass. n. a weight-nib ing ma*hlneon 
a ship. 

Window, wlnd'fl. n. an opening for light. 
Window-sash, win do-sodi. n. frame In which 
glass Is set. 

Windpipe, wind'pip. »«. the trachea. 

Windward, wlnd'werd, adr. towards the wind. 
Wlne-bibber, win’bib-er. n. a great wine-drinker. 
Winn, wing. n. the limb of a bird u>ed in Hying; v. 
Pi take flight. 

Winning, win ing. wlj. attractive. 

Winnow, winY>. r. to sift. 

Winter, winder, ti. the oddest season. 

Wire, ulr. »i. a thread of inetaf. 

Wireloss, wfr-'les. ti. collo luiallsm for wireless 
telegraphy. 

Wire-puller, wlr |Hs»ber. n. an intriguer; one who 
Wiry, wlr'l. a ti. tough. (controls socrelly. 

Wise, wlz. tui). discreet; just. 

Wiseacre, wlz'uk-er. ti. one who assumes wisdom. 
Wuh. wl>h. ti. desire. 

Wlsket. wink et. ti. a basket. 

Wisp, wisp. ti. bundle of straw or hay. 

Wistful, wl.st ful. adj attentive. 

Wit, wit. ti. ready hciixo, 

Witch. wleJj. ti. a woman of supiswed magical 
l>ower. 

Witchery, wlch'er-l. n. enchantment. 

Withdrawal, wlf/odraw al. »i. a moving or takhig 
, Withe. wl//«, ti. a willow twig. (l>ock. 

Wither, wlf/i'er. v. P> dry up. 

Withers, wif/i'erz. n. the nc* k-Jolnt of a horse. 
Withhold, wlf/i-hold*. v. In hold ha* k. 

Withstand, wif/i-Htand'. v. to opposo. 

Wltliy, wif/i'e. ti. a species of willow’. 

Witness, wit nes. ti. one who Invars testimony. 
Wit-snapper, wit'snap-er. n. one who ailects wit. 
Witticism, wit te-sizm. ti. a brilliant saying. 
Wizard, wiz ard, ti. a K4>rc*-rer; a conjurer. 

Woe. wo, n. grief; sadness. 

Womanhood, wo*jm'an-h«sjd. n. tho condition of 
l>elng a woman. 

Wonder* wun dcr. n. Kiin*ri»c. 

Wont, wont. a*i). accuHtomciJ. 

Wonted, wont ed. adj. easPxuary. 

Woo, woo. v. to make love P>. 

Wood, w«*>d. ti timber; a small forest. 

Woodcut, wood kut. n. a w.ssl engraving. 
Woodon, u'oud adi. maile of wad; stupid. 
Woodland, wool''land. n. fore-st land. 

Wooer, wo»>'er, ti. a lover. 

Woof, woof. a. weft. 

Wool. wool. n. the hair of sheep, etc. 

Woollen, wool en, ad), made of w*s>l. 

Word, wurd, ti, an oral or written sign. 
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Wording, werd'ing, r>. manner of expression. 
Wordy, werd'f. adj. verbose. 

Work, werk. n. labour; toll; a composition. 
Workhouse, werk'hows, n. house of refuge for the 
poor. . . 

Workman, werk'man, n. an artisan; a labourer. 
World, wurld, n. the earth. 

Worldly, weridll, adj . pertaining to the world. 
Worm, werm. n. an earth-feeding animal; thread 
of a screw. A , 

Worry, wer'l, n. trouble; vexation; v. to bite 
savagely. 

Worship, wer'ahip. n. devotion: adoration. 

Worst, weret. ad), the most wicked. 

Worsted, wers'ted. n. consisting of combed wool 
W ort, wert. n. a plant. 

Worth, werfA. n. value; price. 

Wot, wot. v . to know. 

Wound, woond. n. an Injury; to Injure. 

Wraith. rftfA, n. a ghost. 

Wrangle, rang'gl. e. to quarrel; to dispute. 
Wrangler, rang'gler. n. one who wrangles; one 
who achieves a first mathematical position at 
Cambridge University. 

Wrap, rap. v . to fold. 

Wrath, rflfA, n. anger; fnry. 

Wreath, rtth. n. a garland. 

Wreck, rek, «. a destroyed ship; r. to ruin. 
Wrench, rcnch. v. to wrest. 

Wrest, rest. r. to force from. « 

Wrestle, res'I, r. to contend with; to try to throw 
Wretch, rech. n. a miserable person. [down. 
Wriggle, rig'l. t\ to twist. 

Wring, ring, r. to twist: to strain. 

Wrinkle, ringk'l. u. a crease. t 

Wrist, rist. n. the joint connecting the hand with 
Writ, rlt. n. a legal summons. [the arm. 

Write, rlt, r. to inscribe. 

Writhe, rPA. v. to twist; to \>c distorted with pain. 
Wrong, rong. n. Injustice; injury. 

Wroth. r<VA. r. angry. . 

Wrought-iron, rawt'i-um. n. malleable Iron con¬ 
taining very little carbon. 

Wry, rl. adj. twisted. 


x 

X-rays, Ex-rM*, n. ftadlura emanations. 

Xangti, zang'tl. n. the Chinese name for Supremo 
licln iT 

Xanthine, zan'/Mn. n. yellowMyelng matter. 
Xanthous. zan'/Aus, adj. yellow. 

Xeboo, zC'bek, n. a small vessel. 

Xcrasia, zCr-iVsl-a. n. a hair disease. 

Xorophagy, zC-rof'i\-jl. n. habit of living on dry 
food. 

Xiphoid. zif'oM. a/lj. sword-flsh shaped. 

Xylocarp, zVlo-karp. n. a wixnly fruit. 

Xylonite, zlio-nft, n. a celluloid material. 
Xylophagous. zl lof'A-gus, adj. feeding on wool. 
Xylophone, zl'16-fon. n. a wooden musical instru¬ 
ment. f . « 

Xyst, zist. n. an athletic coart. ling bones. 

Xyster, zist'er, n. a surgical instrument for scrap- 

Y 

Yacca, yak'a, n. a West Indian evergreen. 

Yacht, yot, n. a pleasure vessel. 

Yak. yak, ;*. Tibet ox. used for draught. 

Yam, yam. u. a tropical r«>ot. 

Yammer, yam'er. r. to lament. 

Yank, yangk, v. to jerk. 

Yankeo, yang'ke, n. an American. 

Yap, yap. r. to yelp like a cur. 

Yard, yArd. n. a measure of 3 feet; an enclosed 
space; a ship's beam. 

Yardstick. yArd stik. n. a stick 3 feet long. 

Yaroly, yare'Je. n ii. quickly. 

Yarn, yira, n. spun wool cotton, flax, or siu, 
a sailor's story. 

YnrrUb, yar'rish. aiij. a dry much taste. 

Yarrow, yAr o. n. nn herb. 

Yataghan, yat'ta-gan. n. a long Turkish sword. 
Yawl, yawl. n. a ship’s boat. 

Yawn, yawn. n. act of gaping; r. to gape 
Yaws, yaws. n. a serious disease. 

Yoa, yft, adv. affirmative; yes. 

Yean, ytn. v. to bring forth young. 

Year, yCr, o. a period of 12 months. 

Yoarling, ytr'llng, n. an animal a year olu. 

Yearn, yern, v. to desire eagerly. 


Yeast, yeest, n. a fungous growth used for fermen¬ 
tation. 

Yelk, yelk, fi. yolk. 

Yell, yel. v. to utter a sharp cry. , , 

Yellow, yel'6. adj. of a bright gold colour. 

Yelp, yelp, v. to bark shrilly. 

Yen, yen. n. a Japanese coin. 

Yeoman, yO'man. n. a farmer; a freeholder. 

Yes, yes. adv . word of affirmation or agreement. 
Yesterday, yes'ter-dA. «. the day last past. 

Yet, yet, adv. In addition; besides 
Yew, roo. n. an evergreen tree. 

Yex, yeks, v . to hiccough. 

Yiddish, yid'iah, n. a dialect used by Jews. 

Yield, yfild. v. to produce. 

Yoke, y6k. n. bondage. 

Yoke-fellow, yGk'fel-O. n. an associate. 

Yokel, yG'kel, n. a country bumpkin. 

Yolk, ydk, n. yellow of an egg. 

Yonder, yon'der. adv. at a distance within sight. 
Yonker, yunk'er, n. a youngster, an agile girl. 

Yore, yGr, n. ancient days. 

Young, rung, adj. not long born; n. the offspring 
of animals. 

Youth, y&oth,». state of youngness; a young man. 
Yuoca, yuk-a. n. a flowering plant. 

Yuck. yuk. v. to Itch. . . 

Yule, yool. n, the old-time name of Christmas. 


Zabra, gi^bra. n. a small Spanish vessel. 

Zaccho, z&k'ko, n. the lowest portiop of the 
pedestal of a column. 

TftmlA, zd'ml-d. n. a genus of plants. 

Zaneila, zd-nel'a. n. a twilled fabric for covering 

Zany, z&'ni, n. a buffoon. iumbrellas. 

Zareba, zar'e-ba. n. a stockade, an encampment. 

Zax. zaks. n. a slater’s hammer. 

Zeal, zSl. n. ardour. 

Zebra, zfi'bra. n. a striped African equine. 

Zebu, zS-boo, ti. the humpe<l ox. 

Zeine, ze'in. n. a protcld found In Indian corn. 

Zend, zend. n. early Persian language. 

Zend-Avesta, zen'l-&-vest'd. n. the ancient writings 
of the Parsoes. 

Zenith, zen'flA, the highest point of the heavens. 

Zephyr, zef'er, n. a geutie wind. 

Zero, zS'ro, n. notlilng; the iwint from which a 
thermometer Is graduated. 

Zest, zest, n. eagerness; relish. 

Zetetic, ze-tet'Ic. n. a seeker. , 

Zibeline, zi'be-lln. n. a fur Of the sable kind. 

Zigzag, zig'zag, adj. this way and that. 

Zincode, zing'kOd, n. positive pole of a galvanic 
battery, - . 

Zincography, zing'kog'ra-fl, n. a process of printing 
from zinc plates. 

Ztngari, zing'a-rl, n. gypsies. ... 

Zither, sifA'er. n. a fiat-stringed musical instru¬ 
Zodiac, zO'dl-ak. n. imaginary inner circle In the 
heavens containing the twelve signs through 
which the sun travels. 

Zoetrope, zo-e-trOp, n. a toy showing moving 
pictures. 

Zoic, zo'ik. adj. relating to animals. 

Zoilean. zo-I-le'ao, adj. severe and bitter criti¬ 
cism. % .. 

Zone, zOn. n. a girdle; a division of the 

Zoochemy, zo-ok'e-me. n. chemistry pertaining to 

animals. . 

Zoography, zd'og-rft-fl. n. description of animals. 

Zoolite, xd'o-Ut. n. fossil animal substance. 

Zoology, zG'ol-6-jI. n . the natural history of ani¬ 
mals 

Zoophyte, ziVa-flt, n. a plant-llko animal. M the 
sponge. 

Zoospore. zG'6-spGr, n. a spore capable of moving. 

Zootomy, zA-ot'6-inI.»». tho anatomy of animals. 

Zouave, zwdr, n. a soldier in oertain Infantry 
regiments of the French anny. 

Zulu, zoo'loo, n. an African Kaffir race. 

Zygomatic, zlg'o-mat'ik, adj. pertaining to tho 
cheekbone. 

Zygon, zl’gon, n. a connecting bar. _ 

Zyme, zim. n. a germ supposed to cause zymotic 
disease; a ferment. 

Zymotic, zi-mot'ik. adj. pertaining to fermentation. 

Zythum, zl'fAum. tu a liquor made from wheat ana 
malt. 
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A 

Abandon, Svn. Surrender, vacate, fonro. quit, 
relinquish, desert, forsake. Ant. Keep, hold, 
haunt, retain, defend, cherish, seek, prosecute. 

Abase, Svn. Sink, lower, depress, bring low, 
degrade. Ant. Elevate. raLse. exalt, promote. 

Abash, Sim. Humiliate, mortify, humble, 
confuse. Ant. Embolden, inspirit, encourage. 

Abate, Svn. Decrease, subside, lessen, mitigate. 
Ant. Amplify, develop, revive, continue. 

Abbreviate, Sim. Compress, condense, contract, 
abridge. Ant. Expand, amplify, enlarge. 

Abdicate, Sun. Surrender, resign, relinquish, 
abandon. Ant. Usurp, assert, occupy, retain. 

Abduction, Svn. Seizure, deprivation, ahstraction. 
Ant. Restoration, restitution, replacement. 

Aberration, Svn. Insanity, idiocy, hallucination, 
deviation. Ant. Progression, tenor, line, order, 
law. principle, continuity, coiuecutlveness. 

Abeyance. Svn. Dormancy. su>i*enslon. .Inf. 
Resuscitation, operation, renewal. 

Abhor, Svn. Dislike, despise, loathe, detest, bate. 
Ant. Desire, crave, relish, love. 

Ability, Svn. Competency, talent, skill, faculty. I 
Ant. Maladroit ness, incapacity, weakness. 

Abject, ,Sim. Sordid, wretched, servile, squalid, j 
degraded. .-Inf. Arrogant, noble, esteemed. 

Abjure, Sun. Disown, disavow, deny, renounce. 
Ant. Acknowledge, cherish, vindicate. 

Able, Svn. Vigorous, gifted, capable, talented, 
clever. Ant. Unqualified. Inellicicnt, weak. 

Abnegation, Svn. Abjuration, renunciation, 
denial. Ant. Licence. Indulgence, assertion. 

Abnormal. Svn. Eccentric, divergent, exceptional, 
erratic. Ant. Natural, regular, normal. 

Abode, Sun. Quarters, berth, residence, place, 
stay. home. Ant. Bivouac, tent, perch, half. 

Abolish. 5 1 // 1 . Expunge, cancel, annul, make void, 
destroy. Ant. Repair, restore, promote. 

Abominate, Svn. Detest, loathe, abhor. Ant. j 
Love, like, desire. 

Abound, Si/n Revel. Ihj plentiful, flourish. ! 
swarm, teem, luxuriate. Ant. Lessen, vanish, 1 
decay. die. drain, evaporate, waste. 

About, Svn. Roughly, approximately, concerning, j 
near,almost. Ant. Exactly.precisely,away.afar, j 

Abridge, Svn. Condense, curtail, lessen, shorten, i 
abbreviate. Ant. Spread out. expand, amplify. ' 

Abrogato. Svn. Annul, set aside, cancel, abolish. 
Ant. Confirm, re-enact, enact. 

Abrupt, Syn. Rough, harsh, blunt, curt, coarse, 
sudden. Ant. Courteous. smooth. gliding. 

Abscond, Svn. Hide, disappear, depart, decamp. | 
Ant. Appear, emerge, show. 

Absence, Svn. lack, failure, inattention, want. 
Ant. Attention, existence, appearance. 

Absolute. Sim. Arbitrary, certain, autocratic, 
despotic, unconditional, iierfect. Ant. Re¬ 
sponsible. conditioned, conditional, imperfect. 

Absolve. Svn. Clear, free, forgive, pardon, acquit. 

-f nf. Convict, obligate, bind, compel, charge. 

Absorb, Svn. Suck up. drink in. engross, consume. 
Ant. Detract, dissipate, exude, emit. 

Abstain. Syn. Desist, keep back. stop, cease, for- 
bear, refrain. Ant. Exceed, indulge. 

Abstemious, Svn. Frugal, aolier. moderate. Ant. 
Intemperate, greedy. gluttonous. 

Abstract, v. Svn. Steal, take away, remove, part, 
detach, separate. ,47if. Return, restore, unite, j 


Abstruse, Svn. Dark, obscure, deep, profound, 
hidden. Ant. Easy, plain, lucid, simple, 
patent. 

Absurd, Svn. Foolish, stupid, ridiculous, irrational. 

Ant. Logical, sound, rational, sensible. 

Abusive, Svn. Scurrilous, rude, opprobrious, 
insolent. Ant. Courteous, kind, respectful. 
Abyss, Svn. Chasm, pit, deep. gulf. Ant. Mound, 
surface. 

Academical, Svn. Learned, collegiate. Ant. Un- 
collegiate, illiterate. 

Accede, Svn. Concur, accept, comply with, con¬ 
sent. Ant. Protest, refuse, decline, dissent 
Accelerate, Svn. Hurry, press forward, urge on, 
speed. Ant. Hinder, reuni. clog, obstruct. 
Accent, Svn. Emphasis, rhythm, stress. Ant. 

Flow, monotony, smoothness. 

Accessible, Svn. Convertible, easy, affable. Ant. 
Difficult, cold, distant. 

Accession, Svn. Extension, addition, arrival. Ant. 

Subsidence, drain, ebb, efflux, departure. 
Accessory, n. Svn. Colleague, associate, accom¬ 
plice. Ant. Rival, adversary, foe. 

Acclivity, Svn. Incline, rise, ascent. Ant. Descent, 
declivity. 

Accommodating, Svn. Conciliatory, yielding. 

polite, obliging. Ant. Imperious, rude. 
Accompany, Svn. Escort. Join, attend, consort, 
-4nf. Discard, leave, abandon. 

Accomplish, Sim. Complete, finish, attain, fulfil, 
execute. AtU. Spoil, mar. baffle, destroy. 
Accord, Svn. Allow, grant, harmonize, consent, 
agree. Ant. Refuse, deny, differ, disagree. 
Accost, Svn. Stop, greet, hail, invoke, salute, 
address. Ant. Ignore, avoid, shun. 
Accountable, St/n. Delegated, amenable, llablo, 
responsible. .4n/. Despotic, supreme, absolute. 
Accredited, Sim. Trusted, confidential, acknow¬ 
ledged. Ant. Distrusted, unacknowledged. 
Accumulate, Svn. Gather, hoard, store, mass, 
collect. Ant. Waste, scatter, disperse. 
Accuracy, Svn. Precision, strictness, correctness. 

Ant. Incorrectness, slovenliness, looseness. * 
Accuse, .Sun. Criminate, cite. imi>cach. charge. 

Ant. Release, acquit, discharge, vindicate. 
Accustom. Svn. Reconcile, familiarize, habituate. 

Ant. Wean, estrange, dishabituate. 

Acerbity, Svn. Roughness, sourness, acrimony. 

Ant. Gentleness, mildness, sweetness. 

Achieve, Svn. Effect, execute, perform, gain, do, 
accomplish. .4 nt. Fail. lose. miss. 
Acknowledge, Svn. Profess, accept, own. r» cognize, 
admit, avow. .4uf. Deny, disown, disclaim. 
Acme, Svn. Meridian, apex, zenith, summit. 

Ant. Depth, nadir, foundation, floor, base. 
Acquiesce, Svn. Comply, agree, repose, asent. 

Ant. Object, demur, dissent. 

Acquire, Svn. Reap. get. procure, earn. gain. 

-4ni. Miss, surrender, lore. 

Acquit, Svn. Dismiss, absolve, discharge. Ant. 

Sentence, Impeach, accuse, charge. 

Acrid, Svn. Sour. harsh. Ant. Luscious, sweet. 
Acrimonious. Svn. Sarcastic, ill-natured, acrid, 
biting, sharp. Ant. Pleasant, sweet, smooth. 
Across, Svn. Transversely, against, athwart. 

A nt. Parallel, along, lengthwise. 

Actual. Svn. Authentic, real, certain, demon¬ 
strable. Ant. Fabulous, virtual, possible. 
Actuate, Svn. Impel, incite, incline, induce, 
instigate. Ant. Prevent, hinder, retard, deter. 
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Acumen, Svn. Sagacity, talent, discernment, 
sharpness, point. Ant. Indiflcemment, dillness. 
Acute, Svn. Distressing, severe, piercing, astute. 

keen, pointed. Ant. Stolid, heavy, obtuse. 
Adage, Svn. IToverb. by-word. saw. motto. 

saying, maxim. Ant. Harangue, disquisition. 
Adapt, Svn. Conform, suit. accommodate, at. 

Ant. Misapply, inisconfonn. misfit. 

Addicted, Svn. Inclined, prone, given to. Ant. 

Indisposed, disinclined, unaddicted. 

Adduce, Svn. Import, add. otler. advance cite. 

apply, allege. Ant. Deduce, deduct, withdraw. 
Adept, Svn. Master, handy, adroit, expert. Am. 

Tyro, inexpert, clumsy, awkward. 

Adequate, Svn. Able, capable, fit. sufficient. equal. 

Ant. Incompetent, insufficient, unequal. 

Adhere, Svn. Cling, join. llx. unite, attach, hold. 

cleave, cohere. Ant. Sever, secede, divide. 
Adhesive, Svn. Tenacious, sticky. Ant. In¬ 
adhesive, non-viscous. 

Adipose, Sun. Oleaginous. con>ulent. ol>ese. Am. 
Thin, bony, skinny. 

Adjacent, Svn. Bordering, nigh. dose, nelghlwur- 
lng. near. Ant, Separate, distant, remote. 
Adjourn, Svn. Delay, defer, suspend. iK*t|>one. 

Ant. Complete, conclude, hasten, urge. expedite. 
Adjunct, Svn. Acquisition, aid, auxiliary, Bpj>eu- 
dage, addition. AtU. Hindrance. drawback. 
Adjure, Svn. Command, urge, enjoin, conjare. 

Ant. Defy, prohibit, dissuade. warn. dure. 
Adjust. Svn. Classify, suit, right, affix, collocate. 

harmonize. Ant. Confuse. disorder. confouud. 
Administer, Svn. Perform, execute, dispense, 
afford, give, acconi. award. Ant. Deu>. 
resign, undertake, refuse. 

Admire, Svn. Affect, applaud, love, extol. approve. 

Ani. Slight, despise, mislike. contemn. 
Admissible, Svn. Kight. fair, probable. allowable. 

Ant. Wrong, unfair, absurd. Improper. 

Admit, Svn. Avow, own. confers, allow*, permit. 

receive. Ant. Disavow, repudiate, deny, disallow. 
Admonish, S|/n. Rebuke. censure, caution, fore¬ 
warn. Ant. Urge, incite, abet, encourage 
Adopt, Svn. Avow, elect, take, aflillate. select. 

Ant. Disown, disavow, repudiate, decline. 
Adorn, .Sim. Decorate. ornament. Ix*leck. beautify. 

Ant. Bare, strip. despoil. impoverish. hik»I 1. 
Adroit, Svn. Clever, dexterous, skilful. handy. 

Ant. Unskilful, clumsy. awkward. 

Adulation, Svn. Cringing, fawning, praise. Incense, 
sycophancy, compliment. flatten . Ant. Satire, 
sarcasm. defamation, obloquy. detraction. 
Adulterate, Svn. Vitiate, corrupt, debase. Ant. 
Genuine, make pure. 

Advantage. Svn. Interest, good, success. 

Am. Obstruction. inferiority, frustration. 
Advent, Svn. Coming, arrival, approach. 
Exodus, exit, departure. 

Adventitious. Svn. Irregular. superfluous. redun- 
dant. Ant. IntriiiMic, i>ertlneiit. proper. 
Adventurous, Svn. Hazardous, chivalrous, rush, 
fearless, gallant, enterprising, daring, brave, 
bold. Ant. Cautious, nervous, cowardly. 
Adverse. Svn. Unfavourable, contrary. conflicting, 
opposite, opposed in. Ant. Fortunate,amicable, 
friendly, favourable. 

Adversity. Svn. Affliction, trouble. distress. mis¬ 
fortune. A nt. Success. luipplnetw. good-luck. 
AdvLiablo, Svn. Beneficial. desirable, expedient. 
Judicious, politic. A nt. Undesirable. Inex¬ 
pedient. injudicious. impolitic. unodvlsable. 
Advise. Svn. Inform, m quaint. Incite. urge, per¬ 
suade, counsel, warn, admonish. Ant. Mis- 
advise, mislead, curb, retrain. remonstrate, 
expostulate, deter. .. 

Advocate, n. Svn. Supporter. upholder, counsellor. 

pleader. Ant. Impugner. accuser, adversary. 
Affect. Svn. Pretend, feign, influence, move. 

assume, favour, like. A nt. Itepel. shun. dislike. 
Affectation. Svn. Assumption. hypocrisy, pre¬ 
tence. Ant. ArilesHiicHH.simplicity. naturalness. 
Affection. Svn. I)wire. love. Unt. condition. Ant. 

Repulsion. indifference. IneenslbUlty. 

Affiliate. Svn. Adopt. Incorporate, graft, annex. 

Ant. Disjoin, sever, disaffiliate, disaniiex. 
Amnity, Svn. Harmony, anally, similarity, con¬ 
nection. Ant. Discordance, dissimilarity. 
Affirm, Svn. Maintain, declare, testify, swear, 
a^ert. Ant. Oppose, doubt, dispute, deny. 
Affix, Svn. Subjoin, annex. attaeln Ant. bepar- 
ate, disunite, detach. ... ., . , 

Affliction, Svn. Pain, grief, trial, trouble Ant. 
Pleasure, boon, alleviation, relief, consolation. 


gain 

Ant 


Affluence, Svn. Riches, wealth, plenty. Ant. 

Indigence, penury, scarcity, want. 

Affront, Svn. Indignity, wrong, abuse, insult, 
outrage. Ant. Apology, courtesy, homage. 
Aloresaid, Svn. Foregoing, stated, above-men¬ 
tioned. Ant. Subjoined, following. 

Against, Svn. Counter, across, opix^ing. opposite. 

over. Ant. Suiting, aiding, for. with. 

Agent, Svn. Promoter, cause, influence, force, 
actor, doer. Ant. Counteractor, counteragent. 
Aggrandize. Svn. Enrich, ennoble, promote. Ant. 

Debase, enfeeble, depress. 

Aggravate, Svn. Wound, provoke, exasperate. 

Ant. Diminish, assuage, soothe. 

Aggregate, Aggregation, Svn. Whole, mass. sum. 

Ant. Unit, disunion, division, dissipation. 
Aggression. Svn. Incursion, assault. offence, 
attack, invasion. Ant. Retreat, repui>ion, 
retaliation. 

Agile, Svn. Sprightly, swift, quick, ready. brisk. 

fleet, active, nimble. .1 /if. Inert, awkward. 
Agitate, Svn. Shake, ruffle, excite, trouble, dis¬ 
turb. Ant. Smooth, pacify, allay, compose. 
Ago, Svn. Since, gone, past. Ant. Hereafter, 
hence, future*, coining. 

Agreeablo, Svn. Amiable, grateful, pleasant. 

obliging. Ant. Offensive, disagreeable. 
Agreeably, Svn. Consistently, conformably, 
suitably. A nt. Impertinently, inconsistently. 
Aid, Svn. Abet, protect, befriend. assist. help. 

Ant. Baffle, discourage, resist, oppose. 

Aliment, Svn. Disease, illness. sickness, complaint. 

Am. Vigour, health, sanity, recovery. 

Aim. n. Svn. Design, end. mark. purpose, drift, 
bent. Am. Overlooking, shutmilig.—v. Svn. 
Mean, intend, design, level, seek. Ant. Ignore, 
disregard, shun. 

Akin, Svn. Allied, congenial, similar, cognate. 

related. Ant. Hostile, uncongenial, alien. 
Alacrity. Svn. Compliance, activity, quickness. 

Ant. Repugnance. slowness. 

Alarming. Svn. Ominous, frightful, terrible. Ant. 

Enticing, alluring, encouraging, assuring. 

Alert, Svn. Vigilant, prepared, nimble, brisk. 

active. Am. Oblivious, absent, lazy, sk-epy. 
Alienate, Svn- Wean, estrange. Ant. Bind, 
entail, endear, retain. 

Alike. Svn. Akin, same. equal, identical, resem¬ 
bling. Ant. Different, dissimilar, apart, unlike. 
Alive, Svn. Safe, alert, vivacious, lively, breathing. 

living. Ant. Defunct, lifeless, cold. dead. 
Allay, Svn. Culm, pacify, soften, appease, quiet. 

Boothe. Ant. Stir, aggravate, nm.se. excite. 
Allege, Svn. Aver, assert, alhrin. declare. A nt. 
Rcih.*I. quash, gainsay. 

Allegiance. Sun. Homage, fealty, loyalty. 

obedience. Ant. Treason, resistance. relK*Uion. 
Alleviate, .S'i/n. Soothe. assuage. Ie.v*m. lighten. 

Ani. Augment, enhance, uggravatc. 

Alliance. .Sun. Partnership, union, co-operation, 
treaty. Ant. Discord. divorce, enmity. 

Alloyed. .Sun. Adulterated. Impaired, mixed. Ant. 

Genuine, complete, perfect, absolute, pure. 
Allure, Svn. Decoy. tempt, attract, seduce, entice. 

Ant. Warn, stare, terrify, deter, alarm. 
Allusion, Svn. Insinuation. reference. Am. 
Mention, specification. # 

Ally. S vn. Assistant. supporter, companion. 

friend. Ant. Baffler, adversary. opponent. 
Alteration, Svn. Change, difference, variation. 

AtU. Conservation, retention. 

Altercation. Svn. Brawl, affray, wrangle, dw* 
pute. Ant. Harmony, agreement, concord, 
unantiutty. 

Amalgamate, Svn Unite, compound, mix. fuse. 

Ant. DlHjKfrse. disunite. dccomp«»*e. m; partite. 
Amny, Syn. Store up. gather, collect. Ant. 

Spend, scatter, waste. dissipate. divide. 
Amazement, Svn. Surprise. wonder, awe, aston¬ 
ishment. Ant. Composure. 

Ambiguous. Syn. Uncertain. doubtful. vague. 

Atd. Lucid. unequivocal. necessary, clear. 
Ambition. Svn. Emulation, aspiration. Ant. 

Moderation. Indifference, Inertia. 

Amenable. .Sun. Docile, subject, pliant, dependent. 
AtU. Obstinate, unamenable, autocratic, in¬ 
dependent. 

Amend. Svn. Reform, rectify, correct, repair. 

Ant. Mar. corrupt. spoil. blemish, tarnish. 
Amenity, Sun. Geniality, blandnca*, mildness, 
pleasant ness. Ant. Rigour. harshness. 
Amiable. Svn. lovely, engaging, benevolent, kind, 
good. AtU. Ill-natured, hateful, disagreeable. 
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Amicable, Sim. Sociable, kind, friendly. Ant. 
Adverse, unkind, unfavourable, unfriendly. 

Amity. Svn. Good-will, sociableness, peace, 
friendliness. Ant . Hatred, asperity, acrimony, 
hostility, indifference, distance, coolness. 

Amnesty, Svn. Absolution, dispensation, oblivion, 
remission, acquittal, pardon. Ant . Account, 
infliction, punishment, penalty. 

Ample, Sim. Full, roomy, spacious, copious, liberal, 
large. Ant. Bare, stinted, mean, scant. 

Amplify, Svn. Extend, swell, augment, increase, 
enlarge, enrich. Ant. Condense, curtail. 

Amputate, Sun. Clip, curtail, lop. prune. Ant. 
Produce, augment, enlarge, extend. 

Analogy, Svn. Parity, affinity, relation. Ant. 
Disharmony, dissimilarity, disproportion. 

Analy sis, Svn. Partition, separation, dissection. 
Ant. Coalition, aggregation, composition. 

Ancillary, Svn. Auxiliary, useful, subservient, 
assistant. Ant. Inoperative, alien, inappro¬ 
priate. Insubservient. 

Anguish, Svn. Agony, excruciation, torture, grief, 
pain. Ant. Ecstasy, enjoyment, pleasure, ease. 

Animated, Svn. Brisk, lively, inspirited, excited, 
roused. Ant. Tame. flat, indolent, sluggish. 

Animation. Svn. Activity, alertness, vivacity, life. 
Ant. Stolidity, deadness, dolefulness, dulness. 

Animosity, .Sim. Ill-will, anger, malice, enmity, 
strife, feud, aversion, hatred. Ant. Concord, 
harmony, fellow-feeling, sympathy, friendship. 

Annex, Stm. Append, attach, add. Ant. Disunite, 
detach, withdraw. 

Annihilate, Svn. Destroy, abolish, efface, extin¬ 
guish. end. nullify. Ant. Perpetuate, cultivato. 
augment, tend, foster, preserve, conserve, keep. 

Annul, Svn. Repeal, aliolish, revoke, nullify, 
quash, cancel. Ant. Re-enact, maintain. 

Anomaly, Syn. Eccentricity, exception, irregu¬ 
larity. Ant. Normality, regularity, conformity. 

Answer. Sim. Reply, retort, repartee, solution, 
confutation, response. -4nf. Query, interroga¬ 
tion, summons, defiance, question. 

Antagonism, Syn. Aniinositr. opposition, hos¬ 
tility. Ant. Alliance, amity. 

Antagonistic, Svn. Hostile, Inimical, opposing, 
adverse. Ant Friendly, harmonious, aiding. 

Anterior, Svn. Earlier, previous, foregoing, prior. 
Ant. Consequent, later, posterior. 

Anticipate, Svn. Forecast, meet, foretaste, expect, 
prejudge, forestall. Ant. Cure. undo, recall, 
recollect, remember. 

Antipathy, Svn. Aversion, bitterness, hatred, dis¬ 
like. Ant. Harmony, congeniality, kindliness. 

Antiquated, Svn. Obsolete, old-fashioned, quaint, 
bygone. Ant. Modem, stylish, modish. 

Antithesis, Svn. Antagonism, opposition, contrast. 
Ant. Sameness, identity. 

Anrious, Svn. Watchful, restless, concerned, 
uneasy, careful. Ant. Unconcerned, ease. 

Apathatic, Sim. Impassive, frigid, cold, stoical, 
unfeeling. Ant. Sensitive, careful, anxious. 

Ape, v. Syn. Represent, imitate, mimic. Ant. 
Change, modify, vary. 

Apocryphal. Svn. Spurious, doubtful, obscure. 
.4*if. Undisputed, current, authentic, palpable. 

Apology, Sun. Excuse, exculpation, plea, justifica¬ 
tion. A tit. Insult. Injury, offence, charge. 

Apothegm, .Svn. Saying, saw. maxim, dictum, 
adage, proverb. .-Inf, Discourse, sermon. 

Appal, Svn. Daunt, scare, terrify, aJann. affright. 
Ant. Reassure, assure, rally, encourage. 

Apparent, ,Syn. < lear. unmistakable, plain, obvious. 
Ant. Real, hidden, minute. Inapparcnt. dubious. 

Appeal, .s'i/Ti. Call upon, refer, cite. Invite, accost. 
Ant. Abjure, defy, disavow, protest. 

Appease, Svn. Quiet, stay, satisfy, mitigate, 
assuage, pacify. Ant. Inflame, provoke, excite. 

Appellation, Syn. Term,. title, designation, style, 
name. Ant. Non-description, namclcssness. 

Append, Syn. Attach, subjoin, supplement, affix. 
.Inf. Detach, disconnect, disengage, separate. 

Applause, Svn. Eulogy, approval, encomium, 
laudation, plaudit, praise. Ant. Blame, con¬ 
tempt. dissatisfaction, denunciation. 

Applicable, Svn. Conducive, pertinent, available. 
,4nf. Inapplicable, Inconducive. unavailable. 

Appoint. Svn. Order, allot, instal, determine, tlx. 
Ant. Suspend, withdraw, recall, cancel. 

Apportion, Svn. Appoint, administer, divide, 
aha re, grant, allot, deal. ^Ini. Cancel, resume, 
withhold, refuse, retain, reserve. 

Apposite, Svn. Meet, tit, consistent, timely, 
fitting. buI table. .4nf. Unfitting, impertinent. 


Appraise, Svn. Price, estimate, survey, value. 
Ant. Condemn, discard, undervalue. 

Appreciate, Svn. Regard, prize, value, respect, 
esteem. Ant Ignore, misjudge, misconceive. 

Apprise or Apprize, Svn. Advise, publish, 
disclose, inform, telL Ant. Mislead, mystify. 

Approbation, Svn. Consent, assent, praise, ap¬ 
proval. Ant. Refusal, blame, censure. 

Approve, Svn. Promote, second, support, praise, 
liko. Ant. Disown, blame, censure, dislike. 

Approximate, Svn. Abut, border, resemble. Ant. 
Diverge, recede, vary, differ. 

Arbitrary, Svn. Absolute, selfish. Imperious, dic¬ 
tatorial. harsh, despotic. Ant. Limited, oblig¬ 
ing, lenient, modest, mild. 

Arbitrate, Svn. Decide, compose, adjust, settle. 
Ani. Appeal, claim, dispute. 

Ardent, Svn. Hot, keen, zealous, fervent, warm. 
Ant. Unlrnpassioned. Indifferent, cold, cool. 

Arduous, Svn. Precipitous, steep, lofty, hard, 
difficult. Ant. Trivial, light, easy. 

Arid, Svn. Sterile, dry. Ani. Fertile, dewy. 

Arouse, Svn. Cheer, provoke, disturb, excite, stir. 
Ant. Quiet, still, compose, pacify, allay. 

Arraign, Svn. Charge. Indict, censure, accuse, 
summon. Ant. Release, discharge, acquit. 

Arrange, Svn. Sort. deal, place, array, group, 
order. Ant. Disperse, disturb, confuse, derange. 

Array, v. Svn. Draw up. place, attire, dress, adorn, 
rank, equip, deck. Ant. Divest, jumble, 
disarrange, disarray.—n. Svn. Parade, show, 
order. Ant. Jumble, disorder, disarray. 

Arrogance, Svn. Vainglory, self-conceit, loftine<?s. 
hauteur, haughtiness. Ant. Shyness, modesty, 
defcrcuce. servility. 

Arrogate, .Svn. Demand, assert, assume, claim. 
Ant. Resign, waive, forgo. 

Ascend, Svn. Scale, tower, go up. surmount, 
mount, rise. ^4tif. Descend, go down. 

Ascertain, Sink Learn, detect, confirm, find out, 
prove. Ant. Suppose, surmise, conjecture. 

Ascribe, Svn. Charge, allege, refer. Impute, assign. 
Ant. Disconnect, exclude. 

Aspect, Svn. Air, view, exposure, appearance, 
side, phase, face, front. Ant. Rear, obverse. 

Asperity, Svn . Severity, tartness, sharpness, 
bitterness, acrimony, harshness. Ant. Sweet- 
ne^. softness, mildness. 

Aspiration, Svn. Hope, endeavour, wish, nim. de¬ 
sire. ^tni. Aversion, aimlessness, apathy. 

Assemble, Svn. Call, muster, amass, collect, gather. 
Ant. Dismiss, go away, scatter. 

Assent, n. Svn. Approval, acquiescence, consent, 
acknowledgment, agreement. ^Inf. Disclaimer, 
disavowal, difference. 

Assert, Svn. Claim, allege, affirm, state, maintain, 
declare. Ant. Abandon, waive, contradict. 

Assiduity, Svn. Application, exertion, persever¬ 
ance. Ant. Inconstancy, inattention. 

Assign, Svn. Advance, entrust, consign, specify, 
refer, allege. Ant. Refuse, retain, resume. 

Assimilate, Svn. Absorb, engross, match. Ant. 
Reject, contrast, part, separate. 

Associate, Svn. Helpmate, consort, ally, friend, 
companion. Ant. Antagonist, foe. alien, rival. 

Assorted, Svn. Classified, selected, chosen, separ¬ 
ated. Ant. Unclassified, confused, mixed. 

Assuage, Svn. Calm, lessen, abate, pacify, moder¬ 
ate. soften. Ant. Provoke, incite, excite. 

Assume, Svn. Feign, claim, usurp, presume, 
take. Ant. Prove, grant, concede, surrender, 
allow, waive. 

Assurance, Sim. Promise, self-reliance, boldness, 
arrogance. A nt. Consternation, timidity. 

Assure, Svn. Certify, uphold, convince, encourage. 
Inform, promise, advise. Ant. Unsettle, warn, 
discourage, deter, discomfit, deceive, mislead. 

Astonishing, Syn. Striking, surprising, woudrous, 
Ant. Trite, ordinary, common, foreseen. 

Astute, Svn. Acute, sharp, knowing, shrewd, 
crafty. Ant. Stolid, un discriminating, un¬ 
observing. dull. „ tA . 

Asunder, Sim. In twain, divided, disunited, apart, 
separate. Ant. Together, united, close, in one. 

Athletic, Svn. Robust, brawny, powerful, vigorous, 
strong. Ant. Unbraced, nerveless, puny, weak. 

Atom, Svn. Bit. speck, mote, particle, molocule. 
Ant. Lump, aggregate, whole, mass. 

Atrocious, Svn. Flagrant, cruel, outrageous, 
wicked, monstrous. Ant. Humane, generous, 
noble. laudable. 

Attach, Svn. Connect, conciliate, unite, fix. add. 
apply, fasten. -4nf. Repel, detach, untie. 
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Attain, Sun. Gra*p. secure. Rain. get. win. earn, 
arrive at, master, extend, reach. Ant. Resign, 
abandon, miss, forfeit, fall. lc»e. 

Attempt, Svn. Strive, endeavour, effort, attack. 

Ant. Drop, shun, abandon, disregard. 

Attend, Svn . Follow, consort, serve, wait on. 
observe, notice, heed, listen. Ant. Desert, 
forsake, leave, disregard, wander. 

Attention, Svn. Care, study, heed.regard, notice. 

Ant. Absence, distraction, remission. 

Attenuate, Svn. Coutract. narrow, reduce. Ant. 

Swell, dilate, expand. Increase, broaden. 

Attest, Svn. Involve, prove, support, affirm, 
vouch for. witness, certify, assert, aver, vouch. 
Ant. Upset, exclude, disprove, contnwllct. deny. 
Attribute, v. Sim. Impute, charge, ascribe, apply. 

Ant. Dissever, dissociate, disconnect. 

Attrition. Sim. Friction, abrasion, chafing. 

Ant. Smoothing, easing. 

Attune, Svn . Adjust, harmonize, temper. .*>«• 
Dislocate, disarrange, unstring. 

Audacity, Svn. Temerity, rashness, boldness. 4m. 
Timidity, caution. 

Augmentation. Svn. Improvement, acquisition, 
supply, amplification. Increase. Ant. Curtail¬ 
ment, reduction, impoverishment, diminution. 
Augury, Svn. Divination, prediction, prophecy. 

Ant. Observation, science, experience. 
Auspicious, Svn. Opportune, fortunate, encourag¬ 
ing. favourable, lucky, propitious. Ant. In¬ 
auspicious. discouraging, unfavourable. 

Austere. Sim. Sour, harsh, strict, morose.severe. 

stem. hard. Ant. Tender, kindly, affable. 
Authentic. Sim. 'True, original, real, genuine. 

Ant. Disputed, false, spurious, unreliable. 
Authority, Svn. Sway. rule, rigid, power, control. 

ground. Ant. Wrong, usurpation, weakness. 
Autocratic, Svn. Absolute, despotic. Independent. 

Ant. Limited, constitutional, dependent. 
Auxiliary, Svn. Helping, assisting, assistant, wn* 
ducivc. promotive. a<xx».sory. helpful. Ant. 
Obstructive, superfluous. unassisting. 

Available, Svn. Suitable, helpful, convertible, use¬ 
ful. Ant. Unavailable, inapplicable, useless. 
Avenge. Svn. Retaliate, right, vindicate. Ant. 

Forgive, remit, condone, forgo, pardon. 

Aver. Svn. Declare, depose, affirm, assert. Ani. 

Repudiate, disclaim, disavow, deny. 

Average, Sun. Middle, medium, mean. Ant. 
Defect, excess, extreme. 

Averse. Svn. Loath, backward, indisposed, hostile. 

Ant. Desirous, prone, eager, ready. 

Aversion. Svn. Antipathy, distaste. hatred. Aul. 

Sympathy, liking, affection, desire, love. 
Avidity, Svn. Longing, greed, desire*, avarice. 
Ant. Repugnance, nausea. Insensibility. apatu>. 

coldneas. ... , . 

Avoid, Svn. Shirk, escape, elude, forsake, desert. 

abandon, shun. Ant. Seek, address, oourt. 
Award, Svn. Give, allot, divide, grant, accord. 

Ant. Mlsapportion. retain. withdraw, refuse. 
Aware, .Svn. Cognizant, informed, sensible. con¬ 
scious. Ant. Ignorant. Insensible. 

Awful. .S’vn. Portentous, dreadful. terrible, appall¬ 
ing direful, fearful Ant. Alluring, common- 
place, unastonlshlng, unlmposlng. innocuous. 
Awkward. Svn. Boorish. uncouth, unhandy. 

clumsy. A fit. Handy, adroit, skilful, clever. 
Axiom, Svn. Maxim, truism, aphorism, truth. 
Ant. Absurdity, nonsense. 

B 

Babbling, Svn. GobbIp. Uttllnil. blabbing, prating. 

Ant. Taciturnity, refrain, reserve. reUcciice. 
Backslider. Svn- Apostate, recreant, renegade. 

Ant. IJlgot. zealot, adherent, professor. 

Baffle, Svn. Mur. foil, perplex, defeat, confound, 
thwnr* plnde. frustrate. A nt. Advance, assist. 


Barbarous, .Svn. Gross, atrocious, uncouth, cruel, 
brutal, uncivilized, strange, rude. Ant. Urbane, 
humane, refined, civilized, polite. 

Bargain. Svn. Haggling, chaffer, higgling, profit, 
business. Ant. Mlsprortt. loss. 

Base, a. Svn. Corrupt, shameful, mean, sordid, 
low. dishonourable, vile. Ant. Correct, pure, 
honoured, esteemed, noble, exalted, lofty. 
Bashful. Svn. Reserved, retiring, shy. dim lent, 
modest. Ant. Pert, forward, impudent, bold. 
Bask. Svn. Dally, lounge, repose, luxuriate. Ant. 

Drudge, slave, toil. work. 

Battle, Svn. Action, combat, contest, conflict, 
fight. Ant. Mediation, council, truce, peace. 
Bauble, Svn. Knicknock. plaything, trifle. t»y. 

.4»if. Jewel, ornament, gem. valuable. 

Bawl, Svn Bellow, roar, halloo, vociferate, shout. 

Ant. Mumble, mutter, whisper. 

Beaming. Svn. Beautiful, radiant, bright, shining. 

A nt. Wan. dingy, opaque, dull. 

Bear. .Svn, Produce, endure, till, entertain, waft, 
undergo, suffer, maintain, lift, carry. Ant. 
Resist, decline, refuse, drop. 

Bearing. Svn. Course, direction, position, con¬ 
duct. mien, aspect, manner, behaviour. Ant. 
Mlsobservation. misdirection. 

Beatitude. Svn. Beatification. bliss. blesse lnest. 

Ant. Punishment, pain, misery. 

Beauty. Svn. Embellishment. fairness, grace, 
loveliness. Ant. Bareness, ugliness. 

Because. Svn. As. consequently. Ant. Iuic- 
pendently. lrre*si»ectlvely. 

Becoming. Svn. Seemly, comely, deoorous. proper, 
fit. neat. Ant. Unsuitable.Indecent.ungraceful, 
uncoinely. uni>cscetiling. 

Befall. >*vn. Betide, occur, happen. Ant. Spare, 
pass. miss. 

Befitting. Svn. Proper. suitable. In coming, fitting. 

Ant. Unsuitable. unbefitting. unseemly. 
Betnend, Svn. Defend. protect. support. counten¬ 
ance. .4nf. Annoy, decry, thwart, opp » 


thwart, elude, frustrate 
promt 

Balance 


promote, enforce, abet. aid. , 

dance, Svn. Adjust, equalize, pit. poke. weigh. 
Ant. Overbalance. iiiImikjIhc. cant, tilt, upact. 
Balk, .S'v'i Baffle, defeat, binder, "top. roll, frun- 
trite.thwart, bar. A>U. IrwtlkaU;. cucourwc. 
advance, promote, al^rt. aid. 

Bandy, Svn. Pane. cr<M, exchange. Interchange. 

Ant. Stifle, clone, drop. silence, quash, straight. 
Banish. Syn. Expatriate, relegate, exclude, eject, 
dispel, abandon, expel. Ant. Ilurbour. con¬ 
sider, protect, foster. cherish. 

Banter, Svn. Raillery. Jeering, chaff, badinage. 
Ant. Argument, discourse. discussion. 


Beg, Svn. Pray. Implore, entreat, request. ask. 

Ant. Require. extort. exact. Insist. 

Beggarly, Syn. Scant, stingy, wretched, prvir. 

Ant. IJberal, prodigal. stately. princely, noble. 
Beggary, Svn. Indigence, penury, want. Ant. 
Plenty, riches, affluence. 

Behaviour, Syn. Action, proceeding, bearing. 

Ant. Misbehaviour. iiiMcmeanour. 

Behest, Svn. Trust. mandate, Instruction. Injunc¬ 
tion. Ant. Discretion. non-interference, liberty. 
Behold. Svn. Descry, view, discern. look. Ant. 

Blink. mi>*. ignore, overlook. 

Beholden. Svn. Indebted, obliged. bouud. Ant. 

Ulilxmnd, unobligcd. uniiidehted. 

Belief. Sv». Reliawx*. creed, ophil« mi. avowal, tni*f. 

faith. Ant. Rejection, denial, ili-tru-t. uulk.dk f. 
Bellicose. Sun. Irascible, pugnacious. AiU. 
Pacific, peaceful. 

Belligerent. Svn. Rival, adverse. opimh- l. fighting. 

a»ntending. Ant. Appear; I. peaceful. pacific. 
Belonging. Svn. Property, cognate, related. 

Ant. Uiiitnplled. iillen. Irrelevant, unredatol. 
Bend. Svn- Submit, stoop. yield. coiidc^*ci» 1. I*>w. 
deflect, lean, bias, tend. lu< line, deviate, curve. 
Ant. Crush, break. stiffen. stand, advance. 
Beneath, Svn. Under, underneath. Inflow. Ant. 

Aloft, overhead, over, alsive. 

Benediction, Svn. Benlson. approval, blc&dng. 

Ant. Disapproval. malediction. curse. 
Benefaction. Svn. Bequest, gift. Is* mi. gratuity. 

grant. Ant. Disfavour, reservation, deprivation. 
Beneficent, Svn. Bountiful, Inmevoleiit. benignant. 

Ant . Oppressive, griping, hard. 

Beneficial, Syn. Salubrious. salutary. profitable. 

Ant. Hurtful, noxious, prejudk lul. 

Benefit, Syn. Profit, good, avail, service. boon. 

Ant. Injury, calamity, dntiuuce, lo-es. 
Benevolence, Svn. Lll>erallty. Iwulgnlty, charity, 
goodwill, kindness. Aid. Ill will, barbarity, 
handiness, unklndness. 

Bent, Svn. Leaning, turn. Intention, blu-«. direc¬ 
tion, Inclination. Ant. Avcndon. Indisposition. 
Bequeath. Svn. Leave. will. ilcUw, leave by will, 
grunt, give. Ant. Alienate, withhold. 

Bereave. £y«i. Strip, apoll, reduo*, deprive, rob. 

Ant. Benefit, enrich, satisfy. replenish. 
Beseech. Syn. Beg. crave, it* k. pray, entreat. 

Ant. Coerce, command, exact. Insist. 
Beseeming, Svn. Decent, nullable. behoving, be¬ 
fitting. Ant. Improper. unsuitable, unseemly. 
Beset, Syn. Besiege, encircle, environ, hem. Aid. 
Abandon, liberate. 
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Besotted, Sim. Doltish, drunk, stupefied. Intoxi¬ 
cated. Ant. Unbiassed, clear, temperate, sober. 
Bespeak. Sim. Indicate, provide, forestall, betoken. 

Ant. Countermand, resign, belie. 

Bestow, Sim. Grant, award, rive, confer. Am. 

Seize, transfer, reserve, withdraw, withhold. 
Betide, Sim. Happen, occur. Ant. (see Befall). 
Betimes, Svn. Readily, preparedly, early. Ant. 

Belatedly, sluggishly. slowly. 

Betray, Svn. Reveal, ensnare, dupe, deceive. 

Ant. Fence, cherish, foster, guard. protect. 
Better, Svn. Rectify, amend, improve, meliorate. 
^4nf. Make worse. 

Bevy, Svn. Flock, galaxy. parterre, assembly. 

ArU. Mob. herd. crew. Ran*. 

Bewail, Svn. Mourn for, rue. deplore, lament. 
-4ni. Rejoice, hail, exult. 

Bewilder, Svn. Confuse, perplex, puzzle, dazzle, 
daze. Ant. Enlighten, Instruct, inform, guide. 
Bewitch. Sim. Caotive. chann, enchant. Ant. 
Disenchant, disillusion. 

Beyond, Svn. More, further, over. Ant. I^ss. 
near, close, here. 

Bicker, Svn. Dispute. Jar, Quarrel, wrangle. Ant. 
Converse, gossip. chat. 

Bid, Sim. Offer, order, direct. Instruct, request. 

tell. Aru. Restrain, deter, forbid. 

Bide, Sim. Bear, expect, await, stay, tarry, wait. 

Ant. Rebel, protest, abjure, resist, depart, quit. 
Bigoted, Svn. One-sided, narrow-minded, preju¬ 
diced. Liberal, broad, large-minded. 

Bind, Sim. Restrict, oblige, twine, lace, fasten, tie, 
fetter. Ant. Liberate, free, acquit, loose, untie. 
Biting, Svn. Sarcastic, piercing, pungent. Ant. 

Flattering, genial, pleasant. 

Bitter, Sim. Acrid, intense, sad. severe, tart. sour. 

harsh. .4nf. Light, genial, pleasant, sweet. 
Blacken. Svn. Vilify, asperse, decry, bedaub. 

Ant. Eulogize, clear, vindicate. 

Blame, Svn. Reprove, condemn, reproach, censure. 

Ant. Approve, praise, exonerate, acquit. 
Blameless, Sim. Irresi>onrible. Innocent, pure. 

.4at. Guilty, faulty, answerable, criminated. 
Blanch, Svn. Whiten, bleach. Ant. Colour, 
darken. 

Bland, Sim. Benign, gentle, mild. soft. Ant. 

Rough, abrupt, hnr«h. . _ ' 

Blasphemy, Svn. Impiety, swearing. -4nf. Godli¬ 
ness. veneration, reverence. . . - „ 

Blast, v. Svn. Wither, shrivel, blight. -4n/. Swell, 
expand, restore.—n. Sim. Gale, squall. blare, 
burst, breeze. .-Inf. Gentle breeze, zephyr. 
Blatant, Sim. Braying, clamorous, bellowing. 

Ant. Gentle, low-toned, quiet. 

Blazon, Svn. Disseminate, circulate, signalize, 
notify. A nt. Bury, shroud, hush, suppress, 
hide, cover. 

Bleach, Svn. Blanch, whiten. .4n/. Soil, darken. 
Bleak, Svn. Nipping, exposed, cold, blank. Ant. 

Balmy, verdant, sheltered, warm. 

Blemish, Sim. Defect, dishonour, disgrace, daub, 
stain, fault, speck, flaw. blot, blur, spot. Ant. 
Intactness, honour, purity. 

Blench, Sim. Shrink, recoil, shy. Btart. Am. 
Stand, face. dare. 

Blend, Svn. Mingle, merge, fuse. combine, mix. 

Ant. Divide, separate, nm. 

Blessing, Svn. Thanks, benediction, felicitation. 

Ant. Damage, curse, thanklessness, malediction. 
Bliss. Svn. Rapture, ecstasy. Joy. Ant. Misery, 
suffering, condemnation. 

Blithe, Svn. Gay, bright, happy. Joyous, merry. 

light. Ant. Sullen, dejected, dull, heavy. 
Block, Sim. Fill, stop. Ant. Clear, open. 
Bloodthirsty, Svn. Savage, cruel, inhuman, gory. 

bloody, Ant. Merciful, kind, humane. 
Blooming, Svn. Young, blossoming, fair, flourish¬ 
ing. Ant. Old. waning, fading. 

Blot, Sim. Stain, blur, erase, spot, spoil, obscure. 

Ant. Manifest, cleanse, clear, elucidate. 

Bluff, Sim. Rough, coarse, rude, surly, blunt, 
frank, abrupt, bold, open, bare. Ant. Reserved, 
polished, courtecus. cliff. _ _ 

Blunder Svn. Slip, oversight, error. Ant. Cor¬ 
rection. foresight, ratillcation, truthfulness. 
Blunt, v. Svn. Tranquillize. reprew. subdue. 

Ant. Vitalize, excite, suscitate. sharpen, quicken. 
Blush. Sim. Guiltiness, shame, aspect, bloom. 

Ant. Effrontery, boldnots. purity. Innocence. 
Bode, Svn. Augur, herald, prophesy, predict. 

foretell. .4nf. Remember, reconi, relate. 
Bodily, Svn. Altogether, unitedly, wholly. -4nf. 
Spiritual, gradually, ghostly, partially. 


Boisterous, Svn. Stormy, violent. loud. Ant. 
Serene, calm, peaceful. 

Bold* Sim. Daring, valiant, dauntless, forward, 
fearless. Ant. Retiring, bashful, shy. timid. 
Bolster, Sim. Tinker, sustain, aid. help, prop, 
support. Ant. Relax, dispirit, deprew. 
Bombast, Sim. Fustian, pomposity. Inflatedness, 
blaster. Ant. Humility, refrain, moderation. 
Bond, Svn . Compact-, association, chain, fastening, 
tie. AnL Discretion, option, freedom. 
Bondage, Sim. Serfdom, subjection, servitude. 

Ant. Liberation, independence, liberty. 

Bonny. Sim. Buxom, lively, pretty, fair. Ant. 

Ill-favoured, uncomely, dull. 

Bonus, Svn. Benefit, boon, premium. AnL 
Discount, penalty, fine. 

Bootless, Sim. Profitless, useless. Ant. Profitable. 
Booty, Sim. Pillage, loot, plunder. Ant. Penalty. 

confiscation, fine, restitution. 

Border, Sim. Hem. band, edge. brim, verge, brink. 

Ant. Ontre. space, tract, land. 

Bore, Sim. Weary, pierce, perforate. AnL De¬ 
light. gratify, please. 

Botch, Sim. Mar. spoil, clump, oobble, patch. 

Ant. Handle, mend. trim, fine-draw. 

Bother, Svn. Tease, annoy, vex. stir, pester. 

worry, fuss. Ant. Quiet, peace, composure. 
Bound, n. Svn. Border, coniine, enclosure, limit. 
Ant. (see Border).—v. Sim. Restrict, limit, con¬ 
fine. Ant. Spread out. extend, open, enlarge. 
—v. Sim. Skip, spring, frisk. Jump, leap. AnL 
Creep, crawl, limp, hobble. 

Bounty, Sim. Charity, generosity, gift, liberality. 

Ant. Stinginess. hardness. closeness, llliberality. 
Bower, Sim. Aloove. arbour, shady recess. AnL 
Open place. , a _. . . 

Braid, Sim. Plait, weave, bind. Ant. Dishevel, 
unbind. 

Branch. Sim. Scion, twig, sprig, spray, snoot, 
limb, bough, member. Ant. House, race, stem, 
stock, trunk. 

Brand, v. Svn. Mark, disgrace, denounce. AnL 
Decorate, honour, distinguish.—n. Svn. 

Mark, infamy, stigma, disgrace, -inf. Honour, 
badge, decoration. . 

Brawl, Svn. Shout, roar, scold, wrangle. Ant. 
Softness, whisper. 

Brawny, Svn. Stout, robust, strong, muscular. 

Ant. Feeble, delicate, fragile, weak. lean. 
Breach* Sim. Violation, quarrel, gap, rupture. 

AnL Healing, conservation, integrity. 

Break, Svn. Violate, subdue, split, smash, sever, 
burst, rend, shiver, rupture, fracture, Ant. 
Obey, observe, rally, protect, piece, heal. 
Breath, Sim. Exhalation, expiration, inspiration. 

respiration. Ant. Dying, perishing, passing. 
Breathless, Svn. Absorbed, eager, exhausted. 

Ant. Fresh, unexcited, collected, calm. cool. 
Breeding, Sim. Air. manners, training, nurture. 

vlni. Ignorance, ill-training. Ill-manners. 
Brevity, Svn. Terseness, succinctness, conciseness. 

closeness. Ant. Prolixity, extension, length. 
Bridle, Svn. Master, control, govern, curb. AnL 
Discharge, vent, relax, liberate, loosen. 

Bright, Svn. Witty, happy, lucid, burnished, shin¬ 
ing. Ant. Cheerless, slow, dead, dull* opaque. 
Brilliant, Svn. Lustrous, shining, radiant, flashing. 
Ant. (see Bright). 

Brisk. Sim. Nimble, alert, active, lively, quick. 

Ant. Sluggish, dull, heavy, slow. 

Bristling, Svn. Swarming, crowded, stocked, full. 

Ant. Vacant, devoid, scant, nude. Imre. 
Broach, Svn. Suggest, launch, start, moot. -4nX. 

Bottle, cork. seal, reserve. 

Broad, Svn. Generic, liberal, ample, wide. Ant. 

Refined, bigoted, limited, confined, narrow. 
Broadcast, Svn. Extensively, dispersed, abroad. 

AnL Discreetly, partially, locally, sparingly. 
Brook, v. Svn. Undergo, tolerate, bear. Ant. 

Reject, resent, resist, . „ . . 

Browbeat, Svn. Cow. overbear, bully. AnL 
Support, rally, encourage. . 

Brunt, Sim. Shock, assault, onset, attack, impulse. 
Ant. Repulse, resistance. 

Brutal, Svn. Vindictive, violent, cruel, dense, 
stolid, beastly, brutish, ruthless, rude, savage. 
Ant. Polished, generous, humane. * 

Bubble, Svn. Trash, froth, dream, toy. trifle. 

AnL Good. Jewel, reality, treasure. Prize. 
Buffoon, Svn. Jester, clown, wag. Ant. Prig. 

visionary, pedant, genius, wit. 

Bugbear, Svn. Ogre, spook. spLrit, gorgon* goblin, 
hobgoblin. Ant . (see Spectre). 
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Bulky, Svn. Ample, large, heavy, unwieldy, huge. 

Ant. Thin. airy, slight, light, small. 

Bully, Sun. Braggadocio, swaggerer, swash¬ 
buckler. Ani. Whimperer, cringer. 

Bungler, Svn . Novice, lubber, clown, botcher. 

Ant . Artist, master, adroit, adept. 

Buoyant, Svn . Cheerful, hopeful, light, spirited. 

Ant. Desponding, dejected. Joyless, heavy. 
Burden, n. St/n. Difficulty, grief, obstruction. load. 

weight. Ant. Lightness, airiness, ease. 

Burke, Svn. Strangle, shelve, stifle. Ant. Venti¬ 
late. eliminate, foster, propound. 

Burlesque, Svn. Comic, caricature, satire, travesty. 

Ant. Grave, tragic, severe, pure, classic. 

Burnish, Sun. Gloss, polish, glaze, brighten. Ant. 

Frost, bedim. abrade, dull, scratch. 

Burst, St/n. Disrupt, shatter, shiver, explode. 
Ant. Stand, hold, cohere. 

Business, Svn. AlTair. duty. Interest, office, trade. 

vocation, occupation. Ant. Inactivity, leisure. 
Bustle. Svn. Flurry, hurry, haste, energy, stir. 

business. Ant. Indolence, vacation. Idleness. 
Busy, Svn. Occupied, diligent, industrious. Ant. 

Unoccupied. Indolent, lazy. idle. 

Buxom, Svn. Shapely, bonny. Ant. Ill-.shaped, 
slender, lean. 

c 

Cabal, Svn. League, plot, faction, pang, confeder¬ 
acy. Ant. Synod, empire, council, legislation. 
Cabalistic, Svn. Occult, symbolical, mystic. Ant. 

Simple, lucid, practical, patent. 

Cachinnation, Sun. Cackle, titter, giggle, grin. 
Ant. Whimper, whine. 

Cadaverous. Svn. Ashy, pallid, bloodless, pale. 

Ant. Chubby, sanguine. rosy. 

Caducity, Svn. Delicacy. transience. senility, de¬ 
cline. Ant. Vitality, freshness, youth, vigour. 
Caitiff, Svn. Villain, churl, rogue, rascal. Ant. 

Patriot, gentleman, worthy. 

Cajolo, Svn. l)ui>c. cheat, delude.coax, lure, tempt. 

✓Inf. Warn, scold, rate, chide. 

Calamitous, Svn. Unfortunate, unlucky, fatal. 

Ant. Advantageous, propitious, auspicious. 
Calamity,.* Svn. Blight.mishap, misfortune,disaster. 

✓Inf. Boon, blessing. godsend. 

Calculate, Svb- Kate, weigh, estimate. A nl. Stake, 
risk, chance, hit. guess. 

Calculating, Svn. Guarded, far-sighted, careful. 

cautious, wary. Ant. Careless, rash, obtuse. 
Calibre, £yn. Power, force, ability, diameter. 

gauge. Ant. Its irrelative, as mind. etc. 
Called, Svn. Termed, yclept, designated, named. 

Ant. Mbdcslgnated, inbuained. unnamed. 

Calm, Svn. Apihxisc. still, allay, pacify, smooth. 

Ant. Heat. lash, ruflle. excite, stir. 

Calumny. Svn. Backbiting, lilxrl, slander. Ant. 

Panegyric, eulogy, vindication. 

Cancel. Svn. Erase, discharge. repeal, quash. Ant. 
Conllrm. enact, euforoo 

Candid, Syn. Ingenious, artless, frank, sincere. 

oik:' . honest, fair. Ant. Ewcrvwl, c1«mv. 
Canon, Svn. Ixiw'. test, nile. Ant. Misrule, irregu- 
4 larity. misguidance. 

Canvass, Svn. Bequest, discus*, sift, solicit votes. 

question. Ant. Pass, admit, disregard. Ignore. 
Capability, Svn. Facility, capacity, talent, apti¬ 
tude. Ant. Difficulty, awkwardness, duincurt. 
Capacious. Svn. Wide. ooinpreheiiMlve. spacious. 

Ant. Petty, confined. limited, narrow. 

Capital. Svn. Principal, Important, chief. Ant. 

Mean, minor. nul*>rdlunte. 

Capitulate. .Syn. Submit, surrender, yield. ✓Inf. 
Contend, struggle, resist. 

Capricious. Svn. Crotchety, whimsical. fickle, un¬ 
certain. Ant. Constant, decided, unchanging. 
Captious, Svn. Fretful, touchy, critical, ctims. 

Ant. Laudatory, approving. complimentary. 
Captivating, Svn. Bewitching, charming. Ant. 

Uncaptivating, loathsome. hideous. 

Caro, .Syn. Prudence, wariness, tiirift. custody. 

regard. Ant. Inanition, reinlssness. temerity. 
. neglect. _ . . . . 

Caricature, .Syn. Travesty, parody, mimicry. Ant. 

Fidelity. Justice, portraiture. 

Carnage, Svn. Butchery, slaughter, xna^aerc. 

Ant. Quarter, deliverance, ransom. 

Carnal. .Syn. Impure, base, animal, sensual. 

Ant. Exalted, pure, ethereal, spiritual. 
Carnival, Svn. Masquerade, rout, revel. Ant. Ue- 
tlrement, Lent. fast. 

Carol. Sim. Chant, trill, chirp, sing, hum. whistle. 
Ant. Dirge, cry, croak, whine. 


Carouse, Svn. Revel, banquet, feast, festivity. 

Ant. Abstinence, starvation, fast. 

Carp, Svn. Cavil, censure, canvass, object. Ant. 

Assent, endorse, compliment, admit, allow. 
Carriage, Svn. Vehicle, mien. gait. walk, conduct. 

bearing. Ant. Mtscouduct. slouching. 

Case. Svn. Subject, fact, plight, event. Ant. Con¬ 
jecture. theory, fancy, hypothesis. 

Cast, v. Svn. Frame, project, impel, pitch, fling, 
throw, hurl. Ant. Break, ignore, carry, retain, 
erect, raise.—n. Svn. Manner, style, air, form. 
6tamp. mould. Ani. Abnormity, deformity, 
malformation. 

te. Svn. Race. rank, class, order, .fnf. 
>brepute. taboo, degradation. 

Castigate, Svn. Cane. whip. Ant. Caress, decorate, 
reward. 

Casual, Svn. Incidental, accidental. Ant. Fixed, 
certain, regular. 

Casuistry. Svn. Straw-splitting, quibble, fallacy. 

Ant. Conunon sense, conscience, reason. 
Catastrophe, Svn. Blow, reverse, calamity, disaster, 
revolution. Ant. Godsend, success, triumph. 
Catechumen. Svn. Novice, pupil, learner, tyro. 

Ant. Savant, teacher, doctor, master. 
Categorical. .Syn. Distinct, absolute, affirmative. 

positive. plain. Ant. Mystical, hazy, uncertain. 
Category, Svn. Class, sort,order, kind, state. Ant. 
Being, tnith. essence. 

Cause, v. (see Produce).—n. Svn. Action, suit, 
motive, reason, agent, origin, source. A nt. Pre¬ 
ventive. issue. pnwluctlon. end. etTect. result. 
Caustic. Svn. Sarcastic, biting. Irritating, pungent, 
burning. Ant. Tame. flat, soothing, mild. 
Caution. Svn. (see Care, and Calculating). 

Cease. Svn. Pause, end. quit, abstain, doi-t. stop, 
intermit. Ant. Everlasting, ceaseless, i.'-xp 
Eternal.) 

Celebrate!. Svn. Notable, famous. glorious, emi¬ 
nent. famed. Ani. Mean, unknown, obscure. 
Celebrity, Svn. Renown, distinction, star, glory. 

fame. ✓!rtf. Cipher, disgrace, obscurity. 
Celerity, Svn. Fleetness. quickness. velocity, ha«te, 
speed. Ant. Sluggishness, inert lies*, slowness. 
Celestial, Svn. Divine, radiant, angelic, heavenly. 

Ant. Infernal, mortal. human, earthly. 

Cement, Svn. Unite, tiond, bind, perpetuate. A nt. 

Disintegrate. dis^xlate. dissolve, detach. 
Censure, v. (see Blame).— Svn. Rebuke, upbraid, 
scold. chide, reprove, stricture, blame. Ani. 
Commendation, approbation, eulogy, prabe. 
Central, Svn. Convenient, accessible, mediate. 

Ant. Inconvenient. inaccessible. remote. 
Centralize, Svn. Collect, tlx. concentrate. Ant. 

Divide, distribute, dlwminate. disperse. 
Ceremonious, Svn. Prim, formal, punctilious. Ant. 
Bluff, blunt, brusque. 

Ceremony. Svn. Kite, boleinnlty, pageant, display. 
Ant. (see Fashion). 

Certain. Svn. Assured. actual, real, sure, regular, 
flxixi. true. Ant. Doubtful. Irregular,exceptional. 
Certainty, Svn. Conviction, confidence, p<x*Uivo- 
ness. Aril. Indecision, irregularity, casualty. 
Certify, Sun. Evidence, declare. testify, attest, 
aver. Ant. Misadvise. disavow, disprove. 
Cessation, Svn. Pause, rest. stop, respite. I ill. halt. 

stopping. Ant. Incc-xuncy. continuance. 
Cession, Svn. Surrender, yielding, concession. 

Ant. Vindication, usurpation, retention. 

Chaff, Svn. Trash, frivolity, nonsense, banter. 

Ant. Gist, pith, reason, substance, Dense. 
Chaffer, Svn. Boggle, stickle, higgle, bargain, 
haggle. Ant. Negotiate, agree. close. 

Challengo, v. Svn. Canvass, brave, dare, summon. 

defy. Ant. Concede, grant, allow, pas*. 
Champion, n. Svn. Protector, defender, combatant, 
warrior. hero. Ant. Coward, traitor, deserter. 
Chance, n. Svn. Luck, fortune, hazard, accident. 

AtU. Design, causation, sequence, rule. law*. 
Chango, v. Svn. Veer, shift, diversify, modify. 

alter, vary. Ant. Hold, ln/d. stand, clinch, fix. 
Changeless, Svn. Reliable. Arm. sUxuly, settled. 

regular. Ani. Irresolute, unsteady, irregular. 
Characteristic, Svn. Singular)! >. speciality, dis¬ 
tinct ion. Ani. Generality, nondescrlption. 
Charge, Svn. Carry. accuse, load, enjoin, direct. 

Ant. Liberate, acquit. free, clear. 

Charitable, .S'yn. Liberal. Iienellcciit. benign. kind. 

Ant. Belflsh. unkind, uncharitable. 

Charm, v. Svn. Entrance, delight, Ur. enchant, 
bewitch. Ant. llcpcl. annoy, disturb. reuse, 
excite.—n. .Syn. Fascination, enchantment, 
spell. Ant. Fear, repulsion, disenchantment. 
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Chary, Svn. Wary, shy. cautious, careful. AnL 

Eager. profuse, lavish, liberal. _ 

Chaste, Svn. Nice, simple, spotless, modest, pure. 

Ant. Flashy, gaudy. corrupt. Impure. 

Chasten. Svn. Afflict, correct, discipline, purify. 

Ant. Spoil, pamper, corrupt, indulge. 

Chatter, Svn. Prattle, cackle. Jabber, rattle. Ant. 

Conversation, sense, reason. 

Check, n. Svn. Rebuff, set-back, repulse. Ant. 
Liberty, freedom, encouragement.—v. Sim. Con¬ 
trol. stay, stop, curb. Ant. Abet, allow, license 
Cheerful, Svn. Joyous, blithe, sunny, happy. 

bright, gay. lively. Ant. Sullen, gloomy. 
Cherish, Sim. Value, nourish, promote, nurse. 

Ant. Check, discard, abandon, stifle 
Chicanery, Svn. Trickery, shift, subtlety, artifice. 

Ant. Fairness, candour, openness. 

Chide, Sim. Admonish, blame, rebuke, reprove. 

scold. Ant. Compliment, flatter, applaud. 
Chieftain, Svn. Leader, head man. chief, captain. 

Ant. Minion, vassal, retainer, follower. 

Childish. Svn. Paltry, trifling, silly, weak. Ant. 

Politic, wise, manly, resolute, strong. 
Chivalrous, Svn. High-minded, spirited, valiant. 

Ant. Ungentlemauly. dastardly, unhandsome. 
Choice, n. Svn. Election, selection, adoption, 
option. Ant. Refusal, rejection, compulsion — 
adi. Svn. Rare, dainty, precious, exquisite, 
select. Ant. Cheap, inferior, ordinary, common. 
Choleric, Svn. Impetuous, testy, hasty. Ant. 

Stoical, placid, serene, cool. , . __ 

Chronicle, v. Svn. Register, record. Ant. No 
record. . _ . 

Chuckle, Svn. Cackle, crow. grin. Ant. Whine. 

whimper, wall. cry. . , .. , 

Churlish. Svn. Unneighbourly. unsociable, nig¬ 
gardly. Ant. Sociable, neighbourly, hospitable. 
Cipher. Svn. Rush, pin. straw, trifle, no thing. Ant. 

Star, colossus, celebrity, something, big-wig. 
Circuitous. Svn. Winding, round about, devious. 

Indirect. Ant. Straight, direct, linear. 

Circular, Sim. Spherical, round. Ant. Direct. 

lineal. . . .... 

Circulate, Sim. Travel, spread, publish, diffuse. 

Ar.t. Cease, hush, avert, suppress. 
Circumference, Sim. Outline, circuit, enclosure. 

Ant. Transversion, bi-section, erasing, diameter. 
Circumlocution, Sim. Ambiguousness, verbosity. 

periphrasis. Ant. Simplicity, directness, point. 
Circumscribe, Svn. Restrict, confine, enclose. 

limit, define. Ant. Distend, expand, unfence. 
Circumspect, Svn. Vigilant, heedful, careful, wary. 

cautious. Ant. Reckless, careless, incautious. 
Circumstance, Svn. Topic, fact, situation, event. 

point, detail. Ant. Unreality, non-fact. 

Cito, Sim. Refer to. name, quote, summon, call. 

Ant. Discredit, reject, dismiss, discard. 

Citizen, Svn. Subject, burgess, inhabitant, towns¬ 
man. Ant. Exile, visitor, foreigner, alien. 

Civic, Sim. Urbane, municipal. Ant. Rural, 
suburban. 

Civil, Svn. Respectful, polite, affable, courteous. 

Ant. Uncivil, churlish, clownish, boorish. 
Claim, Svn . Title, right. Insist, require, ask. 
Jnt. Surrender, abjure, disclaim, forgo.—n. 
Svn. Demand, arrogfttlon. light, title, preten¬ 
sion. vindication. Ant. Disclaimer, abjuration, 
waiving. 

Claimant, Svn. Appellant, vindicator, assertor. 

Ant. Abjurer, waiver, conceder. rcdgner. 
Clamour, Svn. Outcry, noise, hubbub, tumult, 
squabble, contention. .4nf. Reticence, silence. 
Classical, Svn. Chaste, elegant, refined, pure. 

Ant. Uncouth, harsh, debased, corrupt. 
Classify, Svn. Assort, dispose, tabulate, claw. rank. 

adjust. Ant. Intermix, disorder, confound. 
Clearly, Stm. Explicitly, evidently. distinctly. 

Ant. Imperfectly, indistinctly, opaquely. 

Cleave, Svn. Stick, rend, adhere, split, sunder. 

,4/1/. Desert, depart, cement. bond. splice, unite. 
Clever, Svn. GUtrd. expert. A til. Dull. weak. 
Climate, Svn. Sky. clime, weather, air. .4n/. 

Sphere, world, globe, earth. 

Climax, Svn. Head, point, acme, height, summit. 

Ant. Gulf, depth, bathos, floor, base. 

Cloak, Svn. Screen, cover, hide. veil. mask, con- 
coal. Ant. Reveal, expose, propound, exhibit. 
Close, adj. Sim. Dense, fast, solid, secret, packed. 
Ant. Frank, public, subtle, airy, ample, open, 
wide.—v. Stm. Complete, atop, conclude, shut. 
*4nl. Show, initiate. 

Clownish. .Sim. Rude, awkward, boorish, rustic. 
Ant. High-bred, refined, urbane, civil, polite. 


Ohnnsy. Svn. HI-shaped, unhandy, uncouth, awk¬ 
ward. Ant. Dexterous, expert, clever, ekflful. 
Clutch, ▼. Svn. Grip, catch, seise, grab, grasp. 

Ant. Emancipate, release, liberate. 

Coadjutor, Svn. Oo-operator. ally, assistant. AnL 
Baffler, antagonist, opponent. 

Coagulate, Svn. Condense, fuse, blend, mix. AnL 
Dissipate, expand, rarefy. _, 3 

Coalesce, Svn. Cohere, unite, join, mix, blend. 

Ant. Dlscomport. disagree. 

Coalition, Svn. Union, compromise, combination. 

Ant. Disagreement, disruption, dissociation. 
Coax, Svn . Allure, overcome, persuade, flatter. 

wheedle. Ant. Drive, impel, coerce. 

Codify, Sim. Condense, embody, digest. Ant. 

Annul, abrogate, expunge. 

Coerce, Svn . Check, drive, compel. Impel, inhibit. 

*4ni. Tempt. Induce, Instigate, urge, permit. 
Coexistent, Sim. Compatible, coincident, con¬ 
current. Ant. Repugnant, adverse. 
Coextension, Sim. Contermlnouaness, equality. 

Ant. Inequality, inadequacy. 

Cogent, Svn. Strong, potent, powerful, forcible. 

Ant. Feeble, powerless, ineffectual, weak. 
Cogitate, Svn. Muse, ponder, brood, reflect. 

ruminate, think. Ant. Dream, maunder, idle. 
Cognizant, Sim. Informed, aware. Ant. Ignorant, 

unaware. . _ 

Cohere, Sim. Coalesce, unite, conform, adhere, 
stick. Ant. Disintegrate, separate, sever. 
Coherent, Sim. Cloee. complete, consistent, 
consecutive. Ant. Billy, loose. discursive. 
Cohibit, Sim. Restrain, curb, hinder, prevent. 

Ant. Urge, encourage. Incite, permit. Indulge. 
Coincidence, Sim. Consent, harmony, concurrence, 
fortuity, chance. Ant. Difference, variation, 
discordance, disharmony, purpose, design. 
Collate, Sim. Extract, gather, compare, collect. 

Ant. Distribute, non-verify. 

Collateral, Svn. Connected, related, indirect. An*. 
Integral, linear, direct. 

Colleague, Sim. Assistant, partner, ally, com¬ 
panion. helper. Ant. Counter-agent, co-rival. 
Collect, Svn. Garner, amass, convoke, lean). 

infer, sum. Ant. Deal, divide, arrange. 
Collision, Svn. Clash, crash, conflict, encounter. 

Ant. Shave, intenllvergence. 

Collocate, Svn. Allocate, clarify, locate, place. 

Ant. Misplace, displace, disturb, dispense, move. 
Colloquy, Svn. Council, consultation, conference. 

.4ni. Babel, outcry, clamour. 

Collusion, Sim. Confederacy, accompliceship. 

Ant. Exposure, defeat, frustration, baffling. 
Colourable, Sim. Warped, tinged, ostensible, 
specious. Ant. Open, candid, genuine. 
Combination, Svn. League, concert. Ant. Re¬ 
sistance, opposition, dispersion, disruption. 
Comfortable, Sim. Cosy, agreeable, pleasant, 
satisfied, snug. Ant. Unhappy, miserable. 
Comity, Svn. Affability, pleasantness, urbanity. 

Ant. Churlishness, roughness, rudeness. 
Co mman d, v. Svn. Charge, order. /Inf. Suggest, 
beg, persuade, entreat.—n. (see Mandate). 
Commemorate, Sim. Keep, celebrate, perpetuate. 

Ant. Forget, abolish, drop, ignore. 

Commend, Svn. Encourage, approve, extol, laud, 
praise. Ant. Condemn, censure, blame. 
Commensurate, Sim. Sufficient, adequate, equal. 

Ant. Inadequate, scant, short, unequal. 
Comment, v. Sim. Explain, dilate, expound, ob¬ 
serve. ^4ni. Misapprehend, mystify, confound, t 
Commentator, Svn. Expositor, explainer, inter¬ 
preter. Ant. Puzzler, rate Interpreter, mystifler. 
Commtserato, Svn. Sympathize, pity, despise. 

Ant. Condemn. Ignore, envy, admire. 

Commit, Sim. Assign, relegate, do. execute, per¬ 
petrate. Ant. Omit, mlsiutrust, miscominit. 
Commodious, Svn. Suitable, easy, ample. Ant . 

IU-contriTed. narrow. Incommodious. 
Commodity, Svn. Stock, article, ware, staple. 

Ant. Garbage, refuse, offal, drug. 

Commotion, Svn. Turmoil, tumult, dlshirbance. 

Ant. Soothing, pacification, subsidence, calm. 
Communicate, Svn. Divulge, reveal, touch. Join. 

.4nf. Reserve, conceal, withhold, stop, recede. 
Community, Svn. Similarity, unity, claw. .Inf. 

Dissimilarity, estrangement, anirawity. 
Commute, Svn. Modify, compensate, exchange. 

.4nZ. Perpetuate, disallow, mteconvert. 

Compact, adj. Svn. Concrete, firm, dense. Ant. 

Broadcast, sparse, unshapely, friable. 
Companionable, Svn. Agreeable, social, pleasant* 
Ant. Reserved, distant, unsociable, disagreeable- 
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Company, Sim. Concourse, audience, troop, gang. 

Ant. Antagonism, opposition, rivalry. 
Comparable, Svn. Similar, approximate, resemb¬ 
ling. Ant. Inferior, remote, unlike, dissimilar. 
Comparative, Sun. Proportionately, relatively. 

Ant. Superlatively, positively, absolutely. 
Compass, n. Sun. Horizon, circuit, enclosure, area. 
Ant. Llraltlessuess. boundlessness, expanse, 
space.—v. Sun. Complete, effect, enclose, 
surround, encompass. Ant. Mismanage, fail, 
discard, dismiss. 

Compassion, Sun. Pardon, condolence, sympathy. 

Ant. Condemnation, denunciation, cruelty. 
Compatible, Spa. Congenial, agreeable, harmonious. 

Ant. Destructive. Incongruous, adverse, hostile. 
Compel, Sun. Bind, coerce, make, drive, oblige. 

Ant. Release, cozen, acquit. induce, allure. 
Compensate, Sun. Reward, requite, pay. satisfy. 

Ant. Damage, injure, dissatisfy, defraud. 
Compete, Sun. Emulate, cope, rival, contend. 
Ant. Share, participate. 

Competence, Sun. Ability, wealth, sufficiency. 

power. Ant. Poverty, want, weakness. 
Competitor, Sim. Adversary, opponeut. rival. 
Ant. Colleague, auxiliary, partner, participa¬ 
tor. 

Compilation, Sun. Patchwork. composition. colla- 
tion. Ant. Creation, effusion. 

Complacent, Sun. Amiable, kind, content. satisfied. 

pleased. Ant. Austere, churlish, irritated. 
Complaint, Sun. Disease, slckne-H*. discontent. 

murmur, Ant. Sanity, health, benefit. boon. 
Complement, Sun. Counterpart, fulfilment, comple- 
tion. Ant. Drawbac k, abatement, deficit. 
Completely. Sun. Entirely, wholly, totally, fully. 

Ant. lmj»erfectly. Incompletely, partially. 
Complex, Sun. Abstruse, inany-sldcd. deep. intri¬ 
cate, compound. Ant. I/iose. vague. Indirect. 
Complexion, Sun. Hue. character, feature, aspect. 

look. face. Ant. Core, heart, concealment. 
Compliance, Sun. OlKrdlence. submission. yielding. 

Ant. Refusal, repulsion, resistance. 

Complicated, Sun. Involved, intricate, confused. 

Ant. Lucid, simple, clear. 

Complimentary. .Sim. Lavish of praise, eulogistic. 

Ant. Defamatory, reproachful, disparuglng. 
Component, Sun. Content, factor, clement. 
Ingredient. Ant. Compound, entirety, sum. 
Comport, Sun. Suit, agree. muUb. consist, conduct. 

Ant. Vary, forget, misconduct, inisdemcun. 
Compose, Sun. Write, pacify, form. calm, allay. 

Ant. Excite. Irritate, criticise, dissect. 
Composition, Sun. Combination, mixture, struc¬ 
ture. Aid. Discussion, criticism, examination, 
analysis. 

Composure, Sun. Self* possesion, tranquillity. 

Ant. Disturbance, restlessness, perturbation. 
Compound, v. Sun. Fuse, amalgamate, mix. con¬ 
cert. Ant. Analyse. resolve.—n. Svn. Junction, 
combination, mixture. Ant. Resolution, dis¬ 
section. decomposition. 

Comprehension, Sun. Capacity, understanding. 

Ant. Misconception, misunderstanding. 
Comprehensive. Sun. Inclusive, all. broad, general. 

Aid. Exceptive, exclusive, shallow, restricted. 
Compress, Sun. Abridge, contract, crowd, com¬ 
pact. condense. Ant. Diffuse, dilate, expand. 
Comprise, v. Sun. Contain. Involve. Include. 

embrace. Ant. Reject, omit, except, exclude. 
Cornprobatlon. Svn. Co-evidence, Induction. Ant. 

Refutation, counter-evidence, disproof. 
Compromise, Svn. Involve, Implicate, nettle. 

arbitrate. Ant. Exonerate, disengage, exempt. 
Compulsion, n. Sun. Control, restraint, force. Ant. 

inducing, alluring, coaxing, persuasion. 
Compunction. Sun. Sorrow. regret, penitence, con¬ 
trition. Ant. AssuriUKX*. satisfaction. 

Compute, Sun. Rat/;. value, number, count. 

reckon, calculate. Ant. Cuees, conjecture. 
Concatenation. Svn. Continuity, stringing, con¬ 
nection. Ant. Disconnection, severance. 
Concave, Sun. Excavated. pitted, tooped. hollow. 

Ant. Kmb*>«*ted. protuberant, convex. 

Conceal. Svn. bupprcrts. screen, disguise, hide. 

Ant. Publish. expooe. confess, avow. manifest. 
Conoedo, Sun. Resign, admit, yield, surrender. 

Ant. Claim, conU^t. deny, withhold, refuse. 
Coneelted. Sun. Vain, self-oouceltod. egotistical. 

Ant. UsafldcUd. unoAHuminff. simple. 

Conceive. Sun. Understand, think. design. Ant. 

l>eclare, propound. express. produce. 
Concentrate, Sun. Localize, condense, draw, 
muster. Aid. DcccntnUlze. dhnnlas. scatter. 


Concern. Sun. Sorrow, regret, affair, matter. 

regard. Interest. Ant. Carelessness, disregard. 
Concerning, Sun. Relative to. with regard to, 
relating, of, about. Ant. Disregarding. 
Conciliate, Sun. Propitiate, reconcile, gain. win. 

Ant. Displease, estrange, lose. 

Concise, Sun. Short, neat, expressive, terse, con¬ 
densed. Ant. Verbose, prolix, diffuse. 

Conclave. Syn. Cabinet, synod. assembly, council. 

Ant. Mob. throng, multitude. crowd. 
Conclusive, Sun. Decisive, final, definitive. Ant. 

Vague, questionable, dubious, uncertain. 
Concoct. Syn. Brew. mix. prepare, compound. 

Ant. Disconcert, upset, spoil. 

Concomitant, Sun. Attendant, accompanying. 

Ant. Diverse, subsequent. 

Concord, Sun. Amity, union, peace, accordance. 

Ant. Animosity, variance, disagreement, discord. 
Concourse. Sun. Crowd, assemblage, gathering. 

Ant. Desertion. *li«pcrsl*»n. cabinet. 

Concrete, Sun. Consolidated. compact, linn. Ant. 
Boggy, shifting, sloppy. 

Concur, Sun. Agree, meet, assent. appn>vc. 

Aid. Differ, part, diveut. disagree. diverge. 
Condemn, Sun. Sentence, denounce, reprove. 

blame. Ant. Justify. panlon, exonerate, acquit. 
Condescension, n. Svn. Sbioping. favour. Ant. 
Scorn. disdain, pride, superciliousness, arro¬ 
gance. 

I Condign. Sun. Just. meet, merited, deserved. 
Ant. Excessive, scant, unmerited, undeserved. 
Condiment, Sun. Seasoning, preserve, pickle, 
fiance. Ant. Aloes, ashes. wormwood. gall. 
Conditionally, Syn. Provided, relatively, pro¬ 
visionally. Ant. Positively, absolutely. 
Condole. Sun. Commiserate. console. sympathize. 

Ant. Hally, disregard, exhilarate, congratulate. 
Condonation, Sun. Forgiveness, pardon, excuse. 

Ant. Atonement, satisfaction, expiation. 
Conducive, Sun. Productive. promotive. contri- 
butlve. Ant. Destructive, preventive. 
Confederate, Sun. Combined, united, allied, 
leagued. Ant. Dissolve*!, disunited. 

Confer. Svn. Bestow, give, consult, discuss, 
collate. compare. .1 id. Withdraw, withhold. 
Conference, Svn. Meeting, convention, discourse. 

dUcussion. Ant. Silence, monologue. 

Confess, Sun. Acknowle^lge. reveal, own. aver. 

avow. Ant. Deny, suppress, disavow. 
Confidant, Sun. Confederate, adviser, confessor. 

Ant. Rival, betrayer, traitor. 

Confldo. Svn. Rely, depend, believe, lean, trust. 

Sun. Disliellcvc. distrust. doubt. 

Confidential. Sun. Intimate, secret, private. Ant. 

Treacherous, official, patent, open, public. 
Configuration, Sun. Figure, form, outline. Ant. 

Distortion, contortion. shapele^sne**. 

Confino. Syn. Bind, narrow. bound. limit, tinmurv. 

Ant. Loosen, widen, extend, expand, dilute. 
Confirm, Syn. Fix, prove, settle, strengthen. 

Ant Refute, repeal, fuiiice). upset, shake. 
Confiscate, Sun. Distrain, sequestrate, dispossess, 
seize. Ant. Refund, release, restore. 
Conflagration. Syn. Arson. combustion. Ignition, 
fire. Aid. Quenching, extinction. 

Conflicting, Sun. Discordant, opposing. opposed. 

adverse. Ant. Congruous. consistent. 
Coniiuenco, Sun. Concourse. meeting, conflux. 

Aid. Overflow, dispersion. relluence, reflux. 
Conform. Syn. Unite, oficy, suit, tally, adapt, 
consent, agree. Ant. Misfit, vary, dK-ent. 
Confront, Syn. Menace, resist, encounter, oppose. 

face. Aid. Countenance. abet. rally. 

Confused, Svn. DUordcrod. Involved, bewildered. 
Ant. Arranged, organize*!, systematic, un¬ 
abashed. 

Congeal, Sun. Congelate, l>erminb. freeze. Ant. 

Dissolve, chafe, melt, relax, thaw. 

Congeulal. Syn. Kindred, sympathetic, natural. 

dtd. Uncongenial, ungrateful, disagreeable. 
Congenital, Syn. Ingeucrate. Innate. Inherent. 

natural. Aid. Assumed. habitual, acquired. 
Congestion. Sun. Redundance, accumulation. con¬ 
geries. Ant Evocuafl«»n, dilfudon, dissipation. 
Congratulate, .Svn. Felicitate. Ant. Sympathize, 
commiserate. 

Congress, Syn. Hy nod. assembly, council, parlia¬ 
ment. legislature. Ant. Mid#, conclave, cabal. 
Conjecture, Sun. Surmise, notion, theory, guess, 
divination. Ant. Proof, reckoning. Inference, 
calculation, computation (goo Suppose;. 
Conjuncture, Syn. Emergency, exigency, occasion, 
crisis. Aid. Course, provision, arrangement. 
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Conjure, Sim. Beseech, entreat, crave. Implore. 

Ant. Remonstrate, protest, deprecate. 
Connection, Sun. Kindred, affinity, conjauction. 

Ant. Disunion, disjunction, disconnection. 
Connive, Sun. Overlook, pass, pretermit, wink. 

Ant. Investigate, censure, visit, notice. 
Connubial, Svn. Nuptial, matrimonial, conjugal. 

✓inf. Adulterous, illicit, celibate, single. 

Conquest, Svn. Overthrow, triumph, victory. 

.•inf. Forfeiture, surrender, retreat, defeat. 
Consanguinity, Svn. Lineage, blood, kindred. Am. 

Dissociation, disconnection. 

Conscientious, Svn. High-principled, upright, strict. 

Ant. Coascieuceless. lax. unscrupulous. 
Conscious, Sun. Sensible, cognizant, aware. Am. 

Insensible, unconscious, unaware. 

Consciousness, Svn. Perception, intelligence, sensa¬ 
tion. sense. Ant. Unconsciousness, insensibility. 
Conscription, Sim. Drafting, impressment. Ant. 

Volunteering, enlistment. 

Consecrate, Sun. Sanctify, hallow, enshrine. 

dedicate. Ant. Profane, secularize, desecrate. 
Consecutive. Svn. Coherent, arranged, orderly. 

Ant. Discursive, undigested, disordered. 
Consent, Sun. Acquiesce, agree, submit. Ant. 

Refa*e. decline, dissent, disagree, resist. 
Consequent. Sim. Attendant, accruing, resultant. 

Ant. Inconsequent. Incondudve. assumed. 
Consequential, Syn. Arrogant, pompous, logical. 

- Ant. Easy, accessible, affable, illogical. Invalid. 
Conservative, Svn. Unrepealed, unsuppre^ed. un¬ 
destroyed. Ant. Progressive, radical, chained. 
Consider, Svn. Ponder, deduce, infer. Judge, reflect. 

think. Ant. Hazard, guess, despise, ignore. 
Considerable, Svn. Extensive, large, important. 

.-Inf. Inconsiderable, trifling. unimportaut. 
Considerate, Svn. Careful, reflective, unselfish, 
attentive. Ant. Careless, rude. Inattentive. 
Consignment, Sun. Delegation, coinmiaflon. 

Ant. Misconslgnment. iniscoinmltment. 
Consistency, Sun. Proportion, harmony, solidity. 

.4nf. Contradiction, disproportion, subtllty. 
Consistent, Svn. Agreeing, accordant, congruous. 

Ant. Not agreeing with, incongruous. 

Console, Sun. Assuage, encourage, solace, soothe. 

Ant. Annoy, disturb, aggravate, congratulate. 
Consolidate, Svn. Weld, bond, solder, cement, 
condense. Ant. Valorize, melt, disunite. 
Consort, Sim. Fraternize, company, herd, ass<>- 
elate. Ant. Banish. black-ball, abandon, avoid. 
Conspicuous, Sun. Salient, noted, easily seen, 
visible. .4nf. Inconspicuous. Inobservable. 
Conspire, Svn. Hand, pull together, unite, agree. 

conduce. Ant. Withstand, counteract, oppose. 
Constant, Syn. True, steady, fixed, linn, perpetual. 

Ant. False, broken, occidental, variable. 
Consternation, Syn, Dismay, horror, astonish¬ 
ment. Ant. Greeting, assurance, boldness. 
Constituent, Sun. Element, ingredient, patron. 

sender. .4nf. Whole, system, committee. 
Constitute, Sun. Institute, depute, make. form. 

✓Inf. Annul, decompose, destroy, dissolve. 
Construct, Svn. Frame, erect, form, build, com¬ 
pose. .4nf. Overthrow, demolish, destroy. 
Construe, Sun. Render, analyze, resolve, parse. 
Ant. Misconceive, falsify, distort, mystify, 
nullify. % f .... 

Consult, Svn. Consider, advise with. Interrogate. 

question. Ant. Direct. expound. explain. 
Consume, Sun. Decay, pine, waste, devour, burn. 

use. ✓inf. Discard, disuse, supersede, reject. 
Consummate, v. .Svn. End, fltflsh, execute, 

perfect. Ant. Mar. baffle, undo, neglect, 

drop.—a. Sun. Complete. excellent. perfect. 
Ant. Defective, faulty, common. 

Contact, Sun. Api*»sition. continuity, touch. .Inf. 

Separation, interruption, remoteness. 
Contagious, Sun. Communicated, infectious, catch¬ 
ing. .Oif. Preventive, sporadic. 

Coutaminate. Sun. Soil, corrupt, taint, defile. 

Ant. Chasten, sanctify, clarify, lave, cleanse. 
Contemn. Syn. Scorn, vilify, deride, disdain. 

despite. Ant. Regard, venerate, revere, respect. 
Contemplate, Sun. Intend, design, study, behold. 

ponder. Ant. Abandon, overlook, ignore. 
Contemptible. Sun. Paltry, pitiful, vile, despicable. 

.•I nt. Respectable, weighty, grave. Important. 
Contend, Sun. Wrangle, argue, contest, vie. dis¬ 
pute. strive. ArJ. Forgo, relinquish, resign. 
Contentious (see Contend). Syn. Wayward, per¬ 
verse. .-Inf. Easy, accommodating, obsequious. 
Context, Sun. Matter, composition, tenor. Ant. 
Extract, passage, citation, quotation, text. 
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Continence, Svn. Self-oontrol. abstinence, sobriety, 
chastity. Ant. Dissoluteness, incontinence, self- 
indulgence, licentiousness. - ' 

Contingent, a. Sun. Conditional, resultant. Inci¬ 
dental, dependent. A vL Unaffected, absolute, 
positive.—n. Sun. Subscription, supply, subsidy, 
contribution. Ant. Capital, fund, campaign, 
host, sum. army. 

Continuation, Svn. Connection, succession, dura¬ 
tion. sequence. AnL Cessation, interruption. 

Contortion, Svn. Distortion, writhing, twisting. 
Ant. Contour, shapeliness, uniformity. 

Contraband, Svn. Smuggled, interdicted, illicit. 
Ant. Free, uninterdicted, licit. 

Contract, v. Sun. Agree, form, decrease, abridge, 
narrow, reduce. Ant. Cancel, reverse, dilate, 
expand.—n. Sun. Bargain, bond, agreement, 
covenant. AnL Parole, assurance, promise. 

Contradiction, Svn. Inconsistency, repugnance. 
Ant. Statement, proof, coincidence, harmony. 

Contrary, Sun. Incompatible, adverse, opposite, 
opposed. A nt. Coincident, kindred, compatible. 

Contrast, Sun. Contrariety, opposition. Ant. 
Similitude, comparison, similarity, harmony. 

Contrive, Sun. Concert, devise, adapt, arrange, 
plan. Ant. Venture, chance, hazard, hit. 

Control, v. Svn. Coerce, guide, repress, curb, 
check. Ant. Mismanage, free, liberate, abandon. 

Controversy, Sun. Question, strife, quarrel, dis¬ 
agreement. Ant. Coincidence, unanimity. 

Controvertible, Svn. Dubious, questionable. AnL 
Certain, unquestionable. 

Contumacy, Svn. Self-will, waywardness, stubborn¬ 
ness. Ant. Fawning, servility, docility. 

Contumely, Svn. Obloquy, contemptuousness, 
arrogance. Ant. Adulation, flattery, regard. 

Contusion, Syn. Blow, knock, bruise. .4nt. Cares*, 
pat. stroking, smoothing, soothing. 

Convene, Svn. Levy, summon, meet, gather, 
collect. Ant. Disband, dismiss. disi»cree. 

Convenient, Sun. Opportune, timely, useful, handy. 
✓Inf. Inopportune, untimely, useless, awkward. 

Conventional, Sun. Social, stipulated, customary, 
legal, ordinary. Ant. Unusual. 

Conventual, Svn. Monastic, regular, cconobltual. 
Ant. Laic, secular, social. 

Converge, Sun. Concentrate, meet, conduce. lead, 
tend. Ant. Foul. mix. radiate, deviate, diverge. 

Conversant, Sun. Proficient, acquainted, familiar. 
Ant. Strange, unversed, ignorant, unfamiliar. 

Conversion, Sun. Tnu\s mutation, alteration, 
change. .4nf. Retention, permanence. 

Convert, v. Svn. Turn, transform, transmute, alter, 
change. Ant. Divert, perpetuate, conserve. 

Convey, Sun. Transport, transmit, bear, carry, 
take, transfer. Ant. Stow, house, drop, fetch. 

Convict, Svn. Condemn, sentence. -4nf. Dis¬ 
charge, acquit. 

Conviction, Svn. Belief, persuasion, assurance 
✓Inf. Disbelief, misgiving, doubt. 

Convince. Svn. Inoculate, enlighten, persuade, 
✓inf. Perplex, puzzle, misadvise, misguide. 

Convivial, Sun. Jolly. Jovial, gay. festive, social. 
Ant. Ascetic, churlish, unnelghbourly. 

Convoy, Sun. Conduct, protection, guard, escort. 
Ant. Interception, capture, betrayal, loss. 

Convulse, Svn. Disturb, perturb, shake, agitate. 
Ant. Assuage, compose, collocate, soothe. 

Co-operate, Sun. Help, work together, concur, 
abet. -4nf. Rival, counteract, oppose, thwart. 

Co-ordinate, Sim. Coequal, coincident. .4nf. 
Disparate, unequal, alien, diverse, extraneous. 

Cope. Svn. Strive, compete, struggle, vie. Ant. 
Surrender, compromise, arbitrate, negotiate. 

Cordial, Svn. Hearty, sincere, earnest, warm. 
Ant. Ceremonious, formal, distant, cold. 

Core, Sun. Centre, nucleus, kernel, heart. Am. 
Appearance. aspect, exterior, face. 

Comic©, Svn. Moulding, beading, projection. 
✓Inf. Groove, cavity, corrugation, fluting. 

Corollary, Sun. Snperadditiou. deduction, infer¬ 
ence. Ant. Proposition, problem. 

Corporal. Svn. Material, physical, ih*lily. bodily. 
Ant. Spiritual, moral, mental. 

Corps, Svn. Company, squadron, band, regiment, 
body. Ant. Crowd, mob, multitude. 

Corpulent, Syn. Fleshy, lusty. grv*«. fat. burly, 
stout. Ant. Slight, attenuated, thin. lean. 

Corpuscle, Svn. Molecule, jot. particle, atom. AnL 
Organization, aggregate, body. mass. 

Correct, adj. Svn. Right, exact, true. AnL Wrong, 
incorrect, false.—v. Sun. Set right, redress, 
rectify. Ant. Corrupt, falsity, spare. 
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Corrective, Svn. Reformative, alternative, retni- 
lative. Ant. Unimproviiig. 

Correlation, Svn. Apposition, mutuality, corre¬ 
spondence. Ant. Independence, centradlction. 
Corrigible. Svn. Tractable, docile, amenable. 

Ant. Incorrigible, stubborn, intractable. 
Corroborate, Svn. Support, fortify, strengthen. 

confirm. Ant. Enfeeble, rebut, shake, weaken. 
Corrode, Svn. Crumble, wear. gnaw. rust. eat. 

Ant. Consolidate, furbish, renew, repair. 

Corrugate, Svn. Crease, rutile, wrinkle, crumple. 

groove, furrow. Ant. Roll, flatten, plane. 
Corrupt, v. .Syn. Pollute, defile, putrefy, impair. 
6poiI. Ant. Cleanse, purify, repair, mend.—a. 
Svn. Infected, putrid, decayed, vitiated, pol¬ 
luted. defiled. Ant. UndetUed. uncorrupt. 
pure. 

Coruscate, Svn. Glisten. flash, flame, blaze. Ant. 

Lower, loom, darken, smoulder. 

Cosmical. Svn. General, universal. Ant. Iersonal. 

national, topical, local. _ , 

Cost, v. Svn. Absorb, consume. Ant. Afford, 
yield, produce, bring.— n. Svn. Charge, worth. • 
price, payment, outlay. Ant. Return. Income. 
Costume, Svn. Robes, livery, uuiform. Ant. | 
Incognito, transfonn.ition. disguise. 

Council, n. Svn. Assembly, bureau, cabinet. 

Ant. Multitude, crowd, intrigue, mob. 

Counsel, n. Svn. Warning, monition, instruction, 
advice. Ant. Betrayal, mis instruct Ion. mJs-I 
guidance.—v. Svn. Guide, warn. Instruct, 
advise. Ant. Betray, mini ns t met. misguide. 
Countenance, v. Svn. Sanction, favour. al>et. aid. 
help. Ant. BrowUat. discourage, confroiu. 
oppose.—n. Svn. Support, encouragement, abet¬ 
ment, aid. Ant. Discountenance. 

Counter. Svn. Against, contrary, opposed. Am. ( 
Coincident, according. _ 

Counteract, Svn. Hinder, rival, oppme, baffle, foil. 

Ant. Subserve. conserve, abet, help. aid. 
Counterpart, Sun. Copy. tally, fellow, match, j 
Ant. Contrast, obverse, reverse. correlative. 
Counterpoise, v. Sun. Equalize, balance. A nt. I 
Aggravate, overbalance.—n. Svn. Equilibrium, 
make-weight. Ant. Preponderance. 

Countless, a. Svn. Unnumbered, numberless. In¬ 
numerable. A nt. Spume, scant, few. 

Courage. Svn. Fortitude, valour. Ixddness. bravery. 

Ant. Cowardice, timidity, pusillanimity. 

Course, Svn. Method, plan, manner, round, ftenes. 
route. row 1, career, race. mode. way. line, 
sequence. Ant. Caprice, error, hindrance, 
deviation. 

Court, v. Svn. Pursue, flatter, affect, sock. woo. | 
Ant. Shun, avoid, insult, dlsaftect. abjure, repel, i 
Courtesy. Svn. Affability, civility, urbanity. 

politeness. Ant. Incivility, arrogance. rudeness. 
Courtly. Svn. High-bred, aristocratic, refined. 

dignified. Ant. Awkward, unrefined, coawe. 
Covenant, n. Svn. Bargain, contract, bond, agree¬ 
ment. Ant. Assurance. Intimation, promise. 
Covet. .Syn. Yearn for. wish for. long for. Ant. 
Mlsllke. dislike, despise. 

Covetous. Syn. Grasping, greedy, avaricious. 

acquisitive. Ant. Profuse.Bclf-Hiierificing. literal. 
Cower, Svn. Crouch. stoop. hhriuk. Ant. Con- | 
front, face. dare. stand. rise. 

Coy. Svn. Modest, shrinking, bashful, woned. 

why. Ant. Hoydenlsb. roinpwli. forward. bold. 
Cozen. Svn. Okii. dupe. cheat, swindle, circum¬ 
vent. w heedle. A nt. Disabuse. enlighten. 
Crabbed, Syn. Crusty. Irritable, morose. sour. 

Ant. O-rdiul. warm, genial, easy. open, pleasant. 
Craft. Svn. intrigue, willness. guile, cunning. | 
artifice, art. Ant. Sincerity, honesty, candour. I 
Cramp, v. Syn. Fetter, hamper, confine, bind. 

Ant. Ezpaud. widen, relieve, loose, free. 
Crassitude, Svn. Burllnu*. corpulence. thickness. 

Ant. Agility, slightness. sparenc*. tenuity. 
Crave. Syn. Cry. beseech nnk. \**l. Implore. 

entreat. Ant. Seize, require. insist, demand. 
Create, Syn. Invent, originate. *>cget. make. 

form. Ant. Demolish, destroy, annihilate. 
Credence, Syn. Confidence, credit, tnist, faltn, 
belief. Ant. Denial, distrust, disbelief. 
Credential, or Credentials. Svn. Certificate*, letter. 

warrant, missive. Ant. Autoc racy, sell-license. 
Credible, Svn. Trust worthy, likely, probable. 

Ant. Untrustworthy. Incredible. Improbable. 
Credit, n. Svn. Faith, merit, praise, honour Ant. 

Censure, disgrace, shame, distrust, disbelief. 
Creditor. Sun. Mortgagee, lender, claimant. Ant. 
Mortgagor, borrower, debtor. 
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Creed. Svn. Confession, articles, catechism, belief. 

Ant. Disbelief, recantation, abjuration, protest. 
Crest, Svn. Crown. head. apex, summit, top. .4nf. 
Sole, bottom, foot. 

Crestfallen. Svn. Abashed, humiliated, cast down. 

Ant. Confident, elated. Inspirited. 

Criminate, Svn. Arraign, accuse. Implicate, charge. 

Ant. Absolve, extricate, acquit. 

Cringe. Svn. Grub, truckle, fawn. bow. bend. 

crouch. Ant. l)arc. defy, confront, face. 

Cripple. Sim. Disable, cramp, curtail, impair, 
weaken. Ant. Ease. free, augment, renovate. 
Critic, Svn. Savant, arbiter, censor, judge. Ant. 

Artist, perfonner. writer, author. 

Critical. Sun. Important, exact, delicate, nice. 

Ant. Safe. easy, loos#;, iK>pular. inexact. 

Criticize, Svn. Discus, analyze. perpend. examine. 

K-an. Ant. Skim, overlook, survey. Mur. 

Crone, Svn. Beldame, witch, hag. Ant. Maiden, 
belle, damsel, lass. 

Crony, Svn. Mate. chum. ally. Ant Rival, foe. 
Cross, Svn. Peevish, fretful, ill-tempered, -Inf. 

Genial, blithesome. g»xid-temi*Ted. amiable. 
Crowd. Svn. Herd. pack, swarm, mob. throng. 

Ant. Cabinet, galaxy, bevy, elite, cream. 

Crown, u. Syn. Apex. brow. head, summit, crest, 
top. An.. Pedestal, flour, bottom. base.—v. 
Svn. Conclude, seal, consummate. complete. 
.-Inf. Mar. spoil, frustrate. 

Crucial. Syn. Piercing, sharp, severe, probing, 
searching. Ant. Lax. lenient, lndltTereut. 

Crude. Svn. Ill-prepared, iuishape<l. balf-stadied. 
hareh. raw. Ant. Refined, finished, well- 
expressed. ripe, well-studied, well-dige-led. 
Cnunblo. Syn. Tltunde. pulverise. di> in leg rate. 

A nt. Amalgamate. tend. consolidate. 

Cudgel, v. Svn. Batter. Imllcr. bruise, pound. 

A nt. Tickle, clap. pat. stroke. 

Culmination, Svn. Success, apex, meridian, zcmin. 

A tit. Defeat, failure, decline, descent, full. 
Culpable, .Syn. Guilty, blame-worthy, blamable. 

Ant. Laudable, excusable. Innocent. 

Culprit. Svn. Delinquent, criminal. olTender. Ant. 

Saint, hero, model, pattern, example. 

Cultivate, Svn. Cherish, refine, improve, promote. 

till, foster. Ant. Blast. Might, prevent, divert. 
Cumber. Svn. Load, oppress, impede, clog. Ant. 

Kid. free, relieve, lighten. literate. 

Cupidity, n. Svn. Stinginess. covetousness. avarice. 

Ant. Liberality, extravagance, prodigality. 

Curb. v. Syn. Moderate, check, repress, hold, 
hihlhlt. restrain. -Dif. Free. loose. release. 
Curious. Svn. Odd. unique, rare, prying, inquisi¬ 
tive. common. Ant. Trite, uninterested. 
Curmudgeon, Svn. Fellow, churl, rascal, wretch. 

miscreant. Ant. Brick, good fellow, trump. 
Current. Svn. Popular, present, ordinary, pre¬ 
valent. Ant. Secret, private.confined, rejected. 
Curvory, Syn. Summary, slight, careless, hasty. 

rapid. Ant. Profound, clnterate. minute. 
Custody, Syn. ('are. guardianship, keeping. Am, 
Litenition. desertion. exposure, neglect. 
Custom. Syn. Fashion, usage, use, habit, manner. 

Ant. Dlmise. rule, coniinand. dictate, law. 
Cutting, Syn. Severe, stinging, biting, sharp- 
Ant. Fluttering. soothing. complimentary. 
Cynical. Syn. t harping, sneering, snarling, ni roastlc. 
Ant. Urbane, complaisant, lenient, genial. 

D 

Dabble. Syn. Sklrn. tritlc. mix, meddle. Ant. 

Gauge, fathom, dig, delve. Investigate, study. 
Dainty, Syn. Exquisite, tasty, refined, rare, choice. 

Ant. Greedy, dirty, nasty, coarse, common. 
Dally, Svn. Delay, fondle, sport, wanton, play. 

tritle. Ant. Stir, fag. study, work. toll. 
Damage, Svn. Detriment, mischief. Io*s. hurt, 
injury. .-Inf. Blessing. benefit. advantage. 
Dapper. Syn. Smart, nutty. n«;at. spruce. Ant. 

Untidy, unwleldly. awkward, slovenly. 

Daring, Syn. Brave, fearless, dashing, adventur¬ 
ous, bold. A nt. I nadventurous, timid. 

Dash. Svn. Strike, dart, speed. rush. throw. cast, 
hurl. Ant. I jut. crawl, creep, erect. raise. 
Dashing. .Syn. Brave, showy, adventurous. Ant. 

Timid, dowdy, shrinking. 

Data, .Syn. postulates, axioms, grounds, facta. 

Ant. Inference, problem, conjecture. 

Daunt, Syn. Confront, appal, cow. frighten, terrify. 

tK-are. Ant. Rally, encourage, countenance. 
Dawdle, Syn. Idle, dally, lag. Ant. Work. rush, 
dash, speed, liable. 
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Dawn. Svn. Break, open. rise, appear, begin. 

gleam. Ant. Depart, close, sink, set. wane. 
Dazzle, Sun. Confuse, bewilder, daze. Ant. En¬ 
lighten. illumine. 

Deaden. Sun. Subdue, damp, blunt, paralyze. 

benumb. Ant. Enliven, quicken, sharpen. 
Deadly, Syn. Noxious, baleful, fatal, mortal. Ant. 

Nutritious, healthful, life-giving, vital 
Deal, Syn. Traffic, market, trade, chafTer, bargain. 

AM. Fail. stop, close, hold. 

Dealing, Sun. Practice, traffic, trade, intercourse. 

Ant. Bankruptcy, closing, failure, lack. 

Dear, Sun. Loved, beloved, expensive, costly. 

Ant. Vile, mlsllked. inexpensive, cheap. 
Deathless, Sun. Everlasting, unfading, undying. 

Ant. Fleeting, fragile, ephemeral, mortal. 
Debar, Sun. Preclude, deprive, deter, prevent, 
stop, exclude. Ant. Entitle, allow, permit, 
admit, enclose. 

Debase, Sun. Humble, alloy, deprave, degrade. 

Ant. Improve, purify, honour, exalt, raise. 
Debate, Sun. Contest, argue, dispute, contend 
Ant. Admit, surrender, concede. yteld. 
Debatable. Sun. Unsettled, uncertain, doubtful. 

Ant. Self-evident, indisputable, sure, certain. 
Debility, Sim. Languor, lassitude, infirmity, weak¬ 
ness. Ant. None, tone, vigour, strength. 

Debt, Sun. Score, claim, obligation, default. 

liability. AM. Gift, grare. trust, credit, assets. 
Decamp, Sun. Aliscond. bolt, fly, atari AM. 
Show, answer, appear. 

Decay, v. Sun. Waste, perish, wither, dwindle. 
Rink. wane. Ant. Expand, flourish, increase, 
grow, rise.—n. Sun. Decline, corruption, 
wasting, sinking. AM. Fertility, birth, rise. 
Deceitful. Sun. Fraudulent, delusive, deceptive. 

AM. Truthful, honest, fair. open. 

Deceive. Sun. Entrap, betray, dupe, cheat, trick. 

Ant. Deliver, guide, advise, enlighten. 

Decency, Sun. Propriety, modesty. AM. Cross¬ 
ness. immodesty. 

Decide, Sun. Resolve, settle, fix. determine. Ant. 

Waive, doubt, drop. moot, raise, waver. 
Decipher, Sun. Unfold, explain, solve, interpret. 

read. Ant. Mystify, symbolize, cipher. 
Decision, Sun. Firmness. Judgment, sentence. 

Ant. Uncertainty, indecision, vagueness. 
Declaim. Sun. Speak, recite, harangue. Ant. 
Study, read. 

Declamation, Sun. Debate, effusion, elocution, 
oratory. AM. Hesitation, stammering. 
Declaration, Sun. Assertion, ordinance, avowal. 

.-Inf. Suppression, concealment, denial. 
Declension,' Sun. Degeneration, decadence, decay. 

Ant. Advancement, improvement, rise. 
Declivity. Sun. Incline, slope, fall, descent. AM. 
Vertically, rise, ascent. 

Decoction, Sun. Mess, plate, compound, dish, 
conc'x'tion. AM. Rawness, Infusion, crudity. 
Decompose, Sun. Dissolve, resolve, analyze. AM. 

Compose, mix. concoct, compound 
Decoy, Sun. Tempt, lure, mislead, entrap, en- 
snare. AM. Conduct, warn, instruct, guide. 
Decrease, v. Sun. Reduce, lower, subside, dimin¬ 
ish. Ant. Extend, expand, amplify, grow. 
Decree, Svn. Order, verdict, rule, law, decision. 

Ant. Request, suggestion, hint. cue. 

Decrepit, Sun. Aged, broken down, crippled, weak. 

infirm. AM. Active, agile, robust, strong. 
Decry. Sun. Abase, detract, vilify, defame, tra¬ 
duce. .Inf. Panegyrize, praise, laud, extol. 
Dedicate, Sun. Hallow, apply,assign,devote. Ant. 

Misuse, misappropriate, misapply, alienate. 
Deduce. Svn. Gather, conclude. Infer, draw. 

AM. Predict, guess, premise, state. 

Deed. Sun. Feat, exploit, instrument, commis¬ 
sion, action. .4nf. Undoing, recall, failure. 
Deem, Sun. Suppose, think. believe. judge. AM. 

Misconsldcr. misestimate, misjudge. 

Delace. Sun. Mutilate, damage, disfigure, injure. 

spoil, mar. AM. Einliellteh. adorn, decorate. 
Dolalcatiou, Syn. Deficit, non-payment, failure. 

.Dif. Assets, balance, acquittal, payment. 
Detault, Sun. Want. ab««ence. defect, omission, 
forfeit, lapse. AM. Supply, maintenance. 
Defection, Syn. Desertion, dereliction, failure. 

AM. Adherence, supply, substitution. 

Defective, .Svn. Short, wanting, deficient, faulty. 

.•Inf. Ample, full, sufficient, correct. 

Defence, Sun. Guard, shelter, excuse, resistance. 

plea. Ant. Exposure, betrayal, abandonmeut. 
Defensible, .Svn. Tenable, justifiable, vlndicable. 
Ant. Indefensible, unwarrantable, unjustifiable. 


Defer, Svn. Retard, put off. delay, prolong. 

AM. Hurry, urge, press, quicken, hasten. 
Deference, Svn. Homage, submission, veneration, 
regard. AM. Inattention, slight, disrespect. 
Deficiency. Syn. Short-coming, lack. want. AM. 
Abundance, fulness. 

Define, Sun. Bound, fix. specify, limit, mark out. 

AM. Mystify, obscure, confuse. 

Definite, Svn. Fixed, exact, certain, specific, 
definitive. AM. Indefinite, unspecified, vague. 
Deflect. Svn. Swerve, diverge, deviate, turn. 

AM. Straighten, proceed, continue. 

Deformity, Sun. Monstrosity, disfigurement, ugli¬ 
ness. AM. Ornament, beauty, grace. 

Defray, Sun. Quit, discharge, bear, settle, pay. 

-4ni. Dissatisfy, repudiate. 

Defy, Sun. Brave, provoke, challenge. AM. 
Cringe, quail. 

Degenerate, Sun. Grow worse, decline. AM. 

Advance, mend. Improve, recover. 

Degree, Sun. Order, class, mark, extent, step, 
stage, rank. AM. Numbers, size, mass, space. 
Dejected, Svn. Low-spirited, downcast, dispirited, 
gloomy. AM. Cheerful, gay. blithe, elated. 
Delectable, Sun. Enjoyable, agreeable, amiable. 

AM. Unenjoy able. disagreeable, unpleasant. 
Deleterious, Sun. Poisonous. Injurious, noxious. 

AM. Beneficial, esculent, nutritious, wholesome. 
Deliberate, v. Syn. Ponder, reflect. AM. Risk, 
chance, shelve.—a. Syn. Earnest, purposed, 
grave. AM. Suggested, dubious, irresolute. 
Delicacy, Syn. Modesty, luxury, softness, dainty 
nicety. AM. Necessaries, coarseness. 

Delight, Syn. Bites, gladness. Joy. pleasure, enjoy¬ 
ment. Ant. Misery, sorrow, suffering, pain. 
Delineate. Syn. Paint, depict, sketch, describe. 

AM. Mis port ray, exaggerate, caricature. 
Delinquent, Syn. Offender, culprit, criminal. 

Ant. Pattern, paragon, worthy. 

Deliver, Syn. Give, yield, save. free, liberate. 

Ant. Retain, suppress, capture, confine. 
Doiuge, Syn. Flood, inundation. AM. Sub¬ 
sidence. drought, dearth. 

Delve, Syn. Search, dive. dig. AM. Skim, dally, 
rake, scratch. 

Democratic, Syn. Popular, radical, levelling. 

AM. Autocratic, despotic, imperial. 
Demonstrate, Syn. Illustrate, show, prove. AM. 

Mteexemplify, conceal, disprove. 

Demulcent, Syn. Allaying, softening, soothing. 

AM. Blistering, chafing, irritating. 

Demur, Syn. Object, halt, hesitate. AM. Con¬ 
sent, agree, approve. 

Demure, Syn. Sober, grave. AM. Noisy, wild. 
Denizen, Sun. Dweller, inhabitant, subject, citi¬ 
zen. .4ni. Traveller, exile, stranger, foreigner. 
Denominate, Syn. Call, name. Ant. Misname. 
Denounce, Syn. Defame, vituperate, brand, 
decry. AM. Uphold, eulogize, applaud. 
Dense, Syn. Close, solid, stolid, stupid, thick. 

AM. Sparse, rare, intelligent, clever, quick. 
Denticulated, Syn. Indented, crenelated, notched. 
AM. Smooth. 

Denude, Syn. Spoil, bare, strip. -4nf. Decorate, 
drape. Invest. 

Deny. Syn. Dteown. disclaim, withhold. Ant. 

Yield, afford, confirm, affirm, admit, accept. 
Department, Syn. Line, branch, division. -Int. 

Community, whole, state, establishment. 
Dependent, Syn. Relying, trusting, resting, hang¬ 
ing. AM. Free, absolute, irrespective. 

Depict, Syn. Delineate, draw, paint, colour, por¬ 
tray. Ant. Deform, exaggerate, misrepresent. 
Deplorable, Syn. Sad. pitiable, miserable. AM. 

Acceptable, glad, welcome. * 1 

Deportment, Syn. Conduct, movement, carri¬ 
age. AM. Mlsdeportment. mtebehaviour. 
Deprecate. Svn. Expostulate, disclaim, disavow. 

Ant. Invoke, request, entreat, supplicate, beg. 
Depredation, Syn. Invasion, trespass, plunder, 
havoc. AM. Reparation, refund. 

Depression, Sun. Dip, valley, hollow, degrada¬ 
tion. .4nl. Mound, eminence, rising, rallying. 
Deprive, Syn. Hinder, depose, abridge, divest, 
rob. .4nf. Present, supply, endow, invest. 
Depute, Syn. Delegate, entrust, charge, commis¬ 
sion. appoint. -4ni. Dtemtea. discard, recall. . 
Dereliction, Syn. Neglect, desertion, short-com¬ 
ing. „4nf. Attention, observance, performance. 
Derisive, Syn. Disrespectful, contemptuous, scorn¬ 
ful. AM. Reverential, deferential, respectful. 
Derivation, Sun. Spring, root, cause, source, 
origin. .4nl. Outcome, formation, issue. 
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Derogate* Sim. Decry, disparage, detract. Ant. 

Exaggerate, extol, laud, value, esteem. 

Descant, Sim. Dwell, talk, enlarge, dissert. Ant. 

Confine, curtail, abbreviate, abridge, condense. 
Descendant, Sim. Family. Issue, offspring, seed. 

Ant. Oriihn. source, root, parent, founder. 
Describe, Sim. Depict, picture, deflue, draw, 
illustrate. Ant. Distort, caricature, mystify. 
Descry, Sim. Mark, detect, espy, discover, dis¬ 
cern. Ant. Mlsobscrve. overlook, miss. 
Desecrate, Svn. Abuse, misuse, secularize, pro¬ 
fane. Ant. Purify, dedicate, devote, em¬ 

ploy. 

Deserve, Sim. Win. Justify, earn, merit. Ant. 

Lose, misdeserve, forfeit. 

Desiderate, Sun. Need. want, desire. Ant. Super¬ 
sede, forget, disregard. 

Desideratum, Sun. Want, essential, requisite. 

Ant. Incumbrance, superfluity, surplusage. 
Design, t. Sun. Prepare, plan. Intend. Ant. 
Chance, guess, risk. hit.—n. Sun. Scheme, sketch, 
draft, plan, intention. Ant. Issue, result. 
Desirable. Sun. Enviable, good, profitable, proper. 
Judicious, valuable, advisable, expedient. Ant, 
Evil, unprofitable. Injudicious. improper, 
objectionable, inexpedient. unadvUablc. 

Desist, Sun. Leave off. abstain, drop. stop, cease. 

Ant. Persist, proceed, continue. 

Desolate, a. Sun. Wild, forsaken, forlorn. Ant. 
Gay. lively, cheerful.—v. Sun. Ravage, sack, 
spoil, waste. Ant. Enrich, restore. 

Despair, n. Sim. Desperation, despondency, hope- 
leas ness. Ant. Confidence, elation, hopeful¬ 
ness.—v. Sun. Faint, despond. Ant. Rally. 
^ rely, trust. hope. 

Desperate, Sun. Rash, reckless, daring, wild. 

Ant. Shy. timid, calm. cool. 

Despite, prep. Sun. Resisting, opposing, notwith¬ 
standing. >4nf. Abetting, aiding, concurrently. 
Despoil, Svn. Spoliate, havoc, mb. ravage, strip. 

Ant. Enrich, embellish, adorn, decorate. 
Despotic, Sun. Absolute, arrogant, arbitrary, cruel. 

Ant . Humane, constitutional, limited. 
Destination, Sun. Scope. u*e. end. object, design. 

purpose. Ant. Alienation, diversion. 

Destine, Sun. Devote, ordain, doom. Intend. 

Ant. Divert, misapply, divorce, alienate. 
Destiny. Sun. End, doom, fortune, lot, fate. 

Ant. Freewill, freedom, choice, will. 

Destroy, Sim. Wo*te. ruin, annihilate, demolish. 

Ant. Make, repair, reinstate, restore. 
Destructive, .S*im. Ruinous, baleful. Injurious. 

hurtful. A tit. Restorative, prefervallve. 
Desuetude, Sun. Obsoleteness, disuse. Ant. Per¬ 
petuation. exercise, practice. custom. use. 
Desultory, Sun. Erratic, superficial. lexjae. ram¬ 
bling. Ant. Exact,continuous.earnest.settled. 
Detail, v. Sun. Specify, sift, enumerate, par¬ 
ticularize. Ant. Generalize.—n. Sun. Point, 
speciality, particular, component. Ant. 
totality, statement, account. 

Detain, Sun. Stop, restrain, check, arrast. keep. 

Ant. I>x*e. dismiss, expedite. IIIk.* rate. 

Detect, Sun. Expose, unmask, descry, discover. 

Ant. Connive. Ignore, lose. miss. 

Detention, Sun. Hindrance, retaining, retention. 

Ant. Letting go. abandonment. 

Deter. Sun. Scare, terrify, hinder, stop. warn. 

Ant. Tempt, prompt, allure, move. Incite. 
Detonate. Sun. Pop. explode. Ant. Puff. hang. 

smoulder. . ... 

Detract, Sun. Decry, defame, depreciate, lessen. 

Ant. Increase, raise, enhance, augment. 
Detractor, Sun. backbiter. cynic. blunderer. Ant. 

Eulogist, sycophant, flatterer. 

Detriment, Sun. Duinagc. Injury, hurt. harm. 

Ions. Ant. Repair, remedy. Improvement. 
Detrimental. ,Sim. PerniclouM. hurtful, injurious. 

Ant. Augumentatlve. profitable, beneficial. 
Develop. Sun. Expand, clear, unfold, disclose, lay 
open. Ant. Conceal, obscure, wrap, envelop. 
Deviate, Sun. Diverge, sway. err. swerve, wander. 

digress. Ant. Advance, continue. 

Device. Sun. Show, symbol, plan, design, artifice. 

Ant. lilt, hazard, luck, fortune, abortion 
Devious, Sun. Circuitous, torturous. Ant. Plain. 

direct. , 

Devise, Sun. Manage, concert, manoeuvre, plan, 
contrive. Ant. Mismanage, miscontrive. 
Devoid, Sun. Unprovided, destitute, wanting. 

void. Ant. Gifted, provided, furnished. 
Devolve upon. Sun. Fall, depute, place. Impose. 
Ant. Lapse, pa**, miss, cancel, deprive. 


Devotion, Sim. Attachment, love, seif-sacriflee. 

Ant. Aversion, profanity, impiety. 

Devour, Sim. Absorb, bolt, gobble, gorge, swallow. 

consume, eat. Ant. Vomit, disgorge. 
Diagnostic. Sun. Cue. sign, feature, symptom. 

✓Inf. Illusion, head, formation. crL-Is. 

Dialect, Svn. Tongue. Idiom, accent, provincial¬ 
ism. Ant. Language of the educated. 

Dialectic. Sun. Argumentative. logical, rhetorical. 

✓inf. Common-place, colloquial, conversational. 
Dictate, Sun. Command, propone, decree, direct, 
order. Ant. Echo. obey, repeat, follow. 
Didactic, Sim. Monti, directive, instructive. Ant. 

Misleading, pernicious, erroneous, unsound. 
Dlfler, Sim. Contend, dispute, disagree, dissent. 

vary. A nt. Assent, agree. (See Assent.) 
Difficult, Sim. Perplexing. Involved, intricate. 

hard. Ant. Lucid, simple, straight, plain. ea*i. 
Diffuse, Sun. Copious, verbose. prolix, dbcursive 
Ant. Condensed. ter*e. epigrammatic. 

Digest, v. Sun. Assimilate. convert, classify, 
arrange. Ant. Reject, refuse, derange, con¬ 
found. 

Dignified, Sim. Lofty. august, exalted, rrand. 

noble, pompoua. Ant. Mean, undignified. 
Dilapidation, Sun. Demolition, crumbling, decay. 

Ant. Structure, fabric, soundness, reparation. 
Dilate. Sun. Enlarge, dbteud. awcll. expand. 

widen. .Inf. Condense. concentrate, contract. 
Dilatory, Sun. Lagging, loitering, alow, tardy. 

Ant. Hash, hasty, alert, eager, prompt, quick. 
Dilemma. Sun. Scrape, difllculty. doubt, quan¬ 
dary. fix. Ant. Escape, advantage, freedom. 
Diminish. Sun. Decrease, dwarf, curtail, contract, 
reduce. /Inf. Extend, expand, enlarge. 

Dint. Sun. Efficacy, power, force, agency. Ant. 

Opposition. useitasuess, inefllcacy. weaklier. 
Diplomacy, Sun. Negotiation, ministry. tact. 

Ant. Mismanagement, mbcontrivance. recall. 
Diplomatic. Sun. Discreet, politic, clever, prudent. 

✓Inf. Ill-managed, bungling, injudicious 
Directly. Sun. Instantly, quickly, at once, .straight¬ 
way. Immediately. Ant. Ry-and by. indirectly. 
Disabuse, Sun. Enlighten, correct, inform, un¬ 
deceive. Ant. Prepossess, prejudice, mislead. 
Disappoint, Sun. Foil, defeat, vex. buttle, deceive, 
betray. Ant. Gratify, satisfy. fulfil. Justify. 
Discern, Sun. Perceive, behold. recognise. observe, 
6co. Ant. Misdisceru. confound, overlook. 
Discharge, Syn. Send away, perform, free, diR- 
mbs. empty. Ant. Detain, charge, confine. 
Discipline, Sun. Contml. government, training. 

Ant. Rebellion, confusion. disorder. 

Disclose. Sun. Make known, detect, reveal, ub- 
cover. A nt. Suppress, lock, conceal. cover. 
Discomfort. Sun. Trouble, annoyance, \exatlon. 

Ant. Agreeablenesg. pleusantncas. ease. comfort. 
Disconcert, Sun. Disturb, bailie, up-wt. confute. 

abash. Ant. Design, order, arrange, aid. rally. 
Disconsolate. Sun. Woeful, desolate. unhappy. bad. 

Ant. Jovial, gay. happy, merry. Joyous. 
Discreet. Sun. Sensible, wan. cautious. prudent, 
wise. Ant. Ruckles*. Imprudent. foolish. blind. 
Discrepancy, .Sim. Variation. disagreement. Ant. 

Accordance, hurmonj. consonance. 
DlscrlmJnallon. Sun. Insight. Judgment, sagacity. 

Ant. Indbccriunent. conf used ness dulncss. 
Discuss, Sun. Examine, canvass, sift, argue, de¬ 
bate. Ant. Obscure. confound, mystify. 
Disdain. Sun. Disregard. haughi l ness. contempt. 

Ant. UespoctfubieiM. admiration. reverence. 
Disease, Sun. Malady, ailment. Illness, complaint. 

disorder. Ant. Salubrity, con videos; lice, health. 
Dishevel. Sun. Dburrange. entangle, disorder. 

Ant. Hrald, weave, bind, plait, dress. lire. 
Dismantle, .Svn. Strip, despoil, divest. dbrobe. 

Ant. Arrange, adorn. dra|>e. Invest. robe. 
Dismay, .Svn. Frighten, scare, dishearten, terrify, 
affright. A nt. Assure. Inspirit, rail). encourage. 
Dismiss, Sun. Discharge, divent, abandon, 
banish. Aid. Maintain, keep, detain, retain. 
Disparage. .Svn. Detract, lower, derogate, decry. 

A tit. Exaggerate, over-estimate, laud, extol. 
Dispatch. Sun. Execute, hasten, Hand, expedite. 

Ant. Impede, obstruct, detain, retard. 

Dispel, Sun. Dismiss. dissipate. scatter, dbperwe. 

Ant. Mas*. convene. Muinmon. recall, collect. 
Dispensation, Sun. Indulgence. disuse, exemption, 
visitation. Ant. Restriction, retention. 
Disperse, Sun. Bprcod abroad, break up. scatter. 

dispel. Ant. Meet, gather, recall, collect. 
Display, Sun. Parade, spread out. unfold, exhibit, 
show. Ant. Wrap, dissemble. conceal, hide. 
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Dispute, Sim. Quarrel, debate, contend, contest. 

argue. Ant. Forgo, allow, concede, waive. 
Disquisition, Sim. Discussion, treatise, essay. 

Ant. Blarney, diatribe, tirade, effusion. 
Disruption. Sim. Separation, a breaking up. dis¬ 
sension. Ant. Reconciliation, amalgama- 

Dissect, Sim. Scrutinize, anatomize, take to 
pieces. Ant. Confound, organize, unite, grasp. 
Dissemble, Sim. Restrain, smother, repress, con¬ 
ceal. Ant. Profess, display, exhibit. 
Disseminate, Sim. Circulate, scatter, publish, pro¬ 
claim. Ant. Eradicate, stifle, suppress, repress. 
Dissolute, Sim. Vicious, wanton, loose, profligate. 

Ant. Correct, eclf-controlled. strict, upright. 
Distant, Sim. Asunder, apart, aloof, remote, far. 

Ant. Contiguous, adjacent, near, close. 
Distemper, Sim. Ailment, disease, disorder, Am. 

Convalescence, vigour, sanity, health. 

Distil, Svn. Percolate, drip, emanate, drop. AM. 

Retain, condense, absorb. _ 14 , 

Distinct, Sim. Plain, clear, obvious, definite, de¬ 
tached, separate. Ant. Dim, obscure. 
Distinctness, Sim. Conspicuousuess. plainness. 

clearness. Ant. Haziness, indistinctness. 
Distinguished. Stm. Famous, eminent, celebrated. 

Ant. Hidden, inconspicuous, obscure. 

Distract, Svn. Disturb, bewilder, perplex, discon¬ 
cert. divide. Ant. Compose, collect, fix. unite. 
Disturb, Syn. Vex. worry, trouble, rouse, confuse. 

derange. Ant. Leave, quiet, soothe, order. 
Diversify. Svn. Variegate, modify, alter, vary. 

Ant. Stereotype, tlx. settle, prosecute, conserve. 
Diversion, Syn. Enjoyment, sport, recreation, 
deviation. Ant. Labour, study, work. task, 
directness. 

Divest, Svn. Unclothe, strip, denude, dis¬ 
mantle. Ant. Envelop, abroad, invest, robe, 
clothe. . 

Divination, Svn. Omens, witchcraft, magic, pre¬ 
diction. -Inf. Learning, study, instruction. 
Divorce, v. Svn. Alienate, divert, dissever, separ¬ 
ate. Ant. Reunite, apply, connect, unite. 
Docile, Sim. Tame, quiet, gentle, yielding, com¬ 
pliant. Ant. Dogged, self-willed, obstinate. 
Dock, Sim. Prune, abbreviate, lop. curtail. Ant. 

Coax, train, prolong, nourish, elongate, grow 
Doctrine, Svn. Dogma, creed, belief, article, tenet. 

Ant. Action, conduct, duty, practice. 

Dogged, Svn. Prejudiced, sullen, morose, obstin¬ 
ate. Ant. Complaisant, easy, genial, docile. 
Dogmatic. Svn. Positive, arrogant, imperious. 

theological. Ant. Diffident, moderate, active. 
Doleful, Svn. Dismal, woebegone, sorrowful, rue¬ 
ful. dolorous. Ant. Beaming, blithe. Joyful 
Domain, Svn. Inclosure, territory, lordship. 

estate. AM. Wild, wildern^s. waste 
Domestic, Svn. ITivate, domiciliary. -•inf. Public, 

foreign. ... . . , _. 

Domtcilo, Syn. nomc, settlement, abode, resi¬ 
dence. AM. World, wilderness, hou-'eleamcas. 
Dominance, Svn. Prevalence, superiority, lord¬ 
ship. Ant. Minority, servitude, subjection. 
Domineer. Svn . Usurp, assume, tyrannize. lord. 

Ant. Bow. yield, defer, succumb, submit. 
Dominion, Svn. Sway, empire, control, govern¬ 
ment. Ant. Servitude, Inferiority, submission. 
Don. Svn. Wear, assume. Ant. Cast, doff. 
Dormant. Syn. Inert, quiescent, latent, sleeping. 

Ant. Wakeful, developed, active, vigilant. 
Dotage, Svn. Imbecility of old age. fatuity. 

Ant. Vigour, judgment, acuteness. 

Doughty, Svn. Redoubtable, redoubted. AM. 

Puny, craven. . . 4 . . . 

Draft, u. Svn. Check, order, abstract, sketch, copy. 
Ant. Cash, deed, original.—v Syn. Exhaust, 
drain, drew. Ant. Import, replenish, supply. 
Draught, Svn. Chuck, breeze, traction, drink. 

AM. Airlcssness. stuffiness. 

Dreadful. Sim. Awful, horrible, fearful. AM. 

Hopeful, promising, assuring, encouraging. 
Dream, n. Svn. Reverie, fancy, vision, trance. 

Ant. Realisation, verify, reality. 1fact. 

Dregs. Svn. Trash, dross, offscouring. lees, sedi¬ 
ment. .4 til. Sample, pink, flower, cream. 

Drift, Svn. Result, purpose, purport, tendency. 

AM. Vagueness, pointlessness, almlp^ness 
DtoU, Svn. Comic, (funny, amusing, whim¬ 
sical. AM. Funereal. lugubrious. tragic. 
Drought, Svn. Thirst, parching, aridity, dryness. 

AM. Watering, quenchhxg. deluge, dew. 
Drudge, v. .Vim. Plod, labour, slave. Ant. Dally, 
play, hit off, luxuriate, bask. 


Dry, v. Syn. Parch* drain. AM. Wet. moisten, 
drench.—adj. Svn. Tedious, dull, barren, 
parched, arid. Ant. Entertaining, lively. 

Ductile, Svn. Irresolute, docile, tractile, malleable. 

Ant. Obstinate, firm, resolute, tough, inelastic. 
Dudgeon, Svn. Umbrage, resentment, spleen. 

Ant. Serenity, contentment, complacency. 
Due, Svn. Obligatory, fit. becoming, fair. Just, 
owing. Ant. Improper, unfair, irrelative. 
Dulcet, Svn. Warbling, soft, melodious, soothing, 
sweet, AM. Clamorous, noisy, grating, harsh. 
Durable, Svn. Constant* abiding, stable, lasting. 

AM. Unstable, impermanent, transient. 
Durance, Sim. Imprisonment, incarceration, con¬ 
finement. Ant. Largeness, liberty. 

Duration, Sim. Space, continuance, period. AM. 

Eternity, instantaneousness, momentariness. 
Duty, Svn. Service, trust, office, allegiance, 
function. AM. Desertion, exemption, freedom. 
Dwarf, v. Svn . Depress, stunt, lowur. AM. 
Raise, elevate, heighten.—n. Svn. abortion, 
pigmy. Imp. Ant. Hercules, monster, giant. 
Dwindle, Svn. Fall off. decrease, diminish, waste, 
pine. AM. Grow, increase, enlarge, expand. 

E 

Earn, Svn. Gain. win. achieve, acquire, merit. 

AM. Spend, lose, waste, forgo, forfeit. 

Earnest, Sim. Ardent, intense, warm, grave, 
intent, serious, eager. Ant. Jesting, sportive, 
playful. Idle. . . „ . 

Ebb, Svn. Wane, decay, decline, sink, recede, 
retire. AM. Swell, abound. Increase, now. 
Ebriety, Sim. Temperance, freshness, soberness. 

Ant. Crapulence, intoxication. Inebriety. 
Ebullition. Svn. Eruption, outburst, effervescence, 
boiling. AM. Composure, subsidence, cool- 

Eccentric, Sim. Erratic, odd, strange, wayward, 
flighty. Ant. Usual, common, customary. 
Echo, Sim. Imitation, repetition, reverberation. 

AM. Opinion, original, voice, sound. 

Eclectic, Sim. Broad, selective, exceptive, dm. 

Dogmatic, biassed, partial, petty, narrow. 
Eclipse, n. Sim. Outdoing, overshadowing, failure. 

AM. Re-effulgence, renown, brightness. 
Economy, Sim. Distribution, arrangement, dis¬ 
pensation. rule. AM. Prodigality, disorder. 
• misrule, waste. . 

Ecstasy, Sim. Delight. Joy. emotion, transport, 
frenzy, rapture. AM. Fidget, bore, tedium, 
coolness. t _ . , 

Ecumenical, Sim. Catholic, universal. Am. 

Domestic, local, private, national, partial. 
Edifice, Sim. Fabric, tenement, building, struc¬ 
ture. AM. Dismantlement, demolition, ruin. 
Edify, Syn. Improve, instruct, enlighten. Ant. 

Misinform. mislead, misguide. 

Educe, Syn. Elicit, produce, eliminate, draw. 

AM. Bestow, deposit, insert, apply, adduce. 
Efface, Svn. Cancel, blot out. destroy, erase. 

Ant. Portray. Unprint, delineate, revive, restore. 
Effective, Sun. Efficient, potent, able. telling. 

cogent. Ant. Nugatory, futile. Ineffective. 
Effeminate. Sim. Weak. soft, feeble, timorous. 

womanish. Ant. Hard, virile, robust, manly. 
Effervesce, Sim. Sparkle, froth, foam, bubble. 

boll. Ant. Flat, brook, bear, subside. 

Effete, Sun. Decrepit, barren, worn. Ant. ex¬ 
uberant. prolific, fertile, vigorous, productive. 
Efficacy. Svn. Energy, agency, virtue, efficiency. 

int. Ineffectiveness, inutility. Inefficiency. 
Effigy. Sun. Representation, flgure. statue, Ant. 

Daub, distortion, mispresentation. caricature. 
Effluence. Svn. Overflow, discharge, outpouring. 

emission, Ant. Infusion, refluence. 

Effluvium. Svn. Miasma, malaria, exhalation. 

Ant. Balm, zephyr, scent, ventilation t 
Effort. Svn. Exertion, trial. AnL Facility, case. 

futility, unsuccess, misadventure. _ 

Effrontery, Svn. Brass. Impudence, barefacedness. 

Ant. Coyness, bashfulncss. timidity, modesty. 
Effulgence. Svn. Luminosity, brilliancy, splen¬ 
dour. lustre. Ant. Tenebrosity. obscuration. 

Effusion, Svn. Address, speech, oration, emission. 

pouring. AM. Reading, essay, infusion. 
Egotism. Svn. Self-conceit, self-assertion. AM. 

Self-abnegation, deference, considerateness. 
Egregious, Svn. Consummate, excellent, peculiar. 
Ant. Mediocre, everydar, ordinary. 
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Egress, Sim. Outlet, sallr. departure, exit. 

Entrance, avenue, approach, inlet, adit. 
Ejaculation, Svn. Cry. utterance, exclamation. 

Ant. Drawl, oration, silence 
Eject, Svn. Expel, caat out. emit, dislodge, threw, 
cast. Ant. Introduce, admit, accommodate, 
lodge, store, house, retain, receive, accept. 
Elaborate, Svn. Concoct, prepare, forge, execute. 

Ant. Chance, conjecture, hit. simple. 

Elapse, Svn. Glide away, lapse, slip. pass. Ant. 

Endure, halt, continue, abide, wait. 

Elastic, Svn. Spring)*, buoyant, alterable, ductile. 

Ant. Inert, dull, inelastic, rigid, tough. 

Elated, Svn. Inflated, proud, overjoyed, cheered. 

Ant. Dejected, abashed, dispirited, depressed. 
Elect, Svn. Chosen, accepted, choice, elite. 

Ant. Reprobate, rejected. 

Elegy? Svn. Jeremiad, lament, threnody, dirge. 

Ant. Jubilee, piean. ,, A t _ 

Elementary. Svn. Simple, rudlmental. primary. 
Ant. Organized, developed, collective, com¬ 
pound. . . 

Elicit, Svn. Evolve, worm, express, evoke, draw. 

Ant. Suggest, instil, infill. implant. 

Eligible, Svn. Choice, desirable, suitable, capable. 

Ant. Ordinary, worthies*, undesirable. 

Eliminate. Sun. Explain, reject, eject, exclude. 

cast out. Ant. Import, foist, smuggle, in- 

** volve 

Elucidate, Svn. Make plain, illustrate, clear. Ant. 

Confuse, obscure, mystify. .. 

Elude, Svn. Pam', evaile. slum, battle, avoid, 
escape. Ant. Defy. dare, court, meet, cn- 

Emaciation, Svn. Wastlnc. attenuation, leanness. 

Ant. Corpulence, obesity, fatness. 

Emana te, Svn. Ibsuc. proceed, rise, spring, now. 

Ant. Arrive, end, culminate. ... 

Emancipate. Svn. Rescue, enfranchise. liberate. 

Ant. Disqualify, bind, enslave, enthral. 

Embargo, Svn. Stoppage, detention, restraint. 

Ant. Cong£, dlsmlHsal. discharge, iwrmKslon. 
Embarrass. Svn. Di«tre*<. hamper, confuse, i*r- 
pier.entangle. Ant. A*d*t. facilitate,expedite. 
Embezzle, Svn. Peculate, falsify, confuse, appro¬ 
priate. Ant. Clear, balance, square. 

Embitter, Svn. Molest, aggravate. Ant. Sweeten. 

soothe, alleviate. ... . , 

Embody. Svn. Enlist, compact. Integrate, codi.y. 

expreas. Ant. Disembody. dUslpate. analyse 
Embosomed, Svn. Surrounded, wrapt, e ufowed, 
concealed. Ant. Open, unfolded, excised. 
Embrace. Svn. dw. contain, hug. Include, clasp. 

Ant. Except, reject, exclude. 

Embroil, Svn. Trouble, disturb, commingle. 

Ant. Pacify, compose, arrange, remove. 
Embryo, Svn. Origin, nucleus, germ. Ant. 

Maturity, completion, shape, development. 
Emendation. Svn. Reformation, recti HeatIon. cor- 
rectlon. Ant. Corruption, fault, defect, error. 
Emergency. Svn. Dllllculty. casualty. trait. neces¬ 
sity Ant. Provision, subsidence, solution. 
Emigration. Svn. Kilt, colonization, exodus. Ant. 

i mmig ration- settlement, sojourn. abode. 
Emollient; .SVn. Halsnmle. laxative, softening. 

\nt Galling. Irritant, astringent. 

Emotion. Svn. Tremor, agitation, feeling, paiwlon. 

Ant XU> lclHin. lu«iei.Hlhilll). indifference. 
Emphatic. Svn. Special. P^ltive. Htnmir. forclM®- 
int Ordinary. unimportant. cool, uricinphat c. 
Empire Svn. Realm, kingdom, hw. nile. 
dSudnlo n. Ant. Anarchy. Insurrection. lndc 

Emnlrtcal ** Svn- Quncfcixb. tentative. erperl- 
rn.-nUl' Aril Constant. wHent I ^.regular 
Empower'. Svn. Direct, warrant, qualify, enable. 

Ant. Disable, discourse, prevent. 

Emulate. Svn. Aaplrc. compete, vie. rival. Ant. 

Duiplse. abamlon. fonto. shun, dlsaffcct. 
Enable. Svn Qualify. fitrenKthen. empower. 

Aid Disable, hinder. dDqualliy. 

Enamour. Svn. Enchain, endear, charm, fascinate. 

captivate Ant. Horrify, disenchant, disk us t. 
Enclose, Svn. Wrap. Include, environ, encircle. 

slmt?^ Ant. Dlseis lrclc. bare, dJj* 1 '**- 
Encomium. Svn. Eulogy, compliment, praise. 

laudation. Ant. Invective, taunt. ‘^Muy. 
Encourage, Svn. Animate, reassure. ur «®. Incite, 
cheer. A JT Dispirit. 

Encroach, Svn. Infringe. tramjgrcH*. trespass. 

inv^Ac! Ant. Observe, recognize. r»*P*jct. 
Encrust, Svn. Face, plaster, line. ooki. Ant. 
Scrape, abrade, expose. 


Encumber, Svn. Impede, clog, obstruct, oppress. 

Ant. Disburden, free. dlsencuml>er. 

Endanger, Svn. Hazard. Jeopardize. expose. im- 
peril. Ant. Screen, shield, protect, defend, cover. 
Endear. Svn. Gain, conciliate, attach. -4nf. 

Embitter, alienate, estrange. 

Endless, Svn. Infinite, eternal, boundless, unceas¬ 
ing 4 nt. Fugitive, brief, temporary, limited. 
Endow. Svn. Endue, clothe, supply, invest, en¬ 
rich. present. Ant. Strip, spoliate, denude. 
Enervate. Svn. Unhinge, unstring, relax, un¬ 
nerve. weaken. Ant. Nerve, harden, brace, 

strengthen. ... , , 

Engage. Svn. Agree, pledge, stipulate, undertake. 

premise. Ant. Extricate, discard, decline. 
Engaging. Svn. Winning, interesting, attractive. 

Ant. Repulsive, uninteresting, unattractive. 
Engender, Svn. Breed, create. Ant. Destroy. 

Enigmatical, Svn. Mystic, obscure. Ant. Plain. 

Enjoin, Svn. Ordain, order, direct. Ant. Re¬ 
lease. absolve. 

Enlighten. Svn. Teach, instruct, odify. Ant. 

EnUst^Svn. Enroll, enter. Ant. Disband, dismiss. 
Enliven. Svn. Rouse, quicken, cheer. Ant. lire. 

Enmity! Svn. Hate, discord. Ant. Esteem. alTee- 

Ennobie. Svn . Dignify, exalt. Ant. Degrade. 

debase. V# *’ 

Enrage, Svn. Madden. Incite. Ant. Pacify. 
Enrapture. Svn. Attract, charm, captivate. Ant. 

Torment, horrify, disgust. 

Enrich. Svn. Store endow. Ant. Rob. reduce. 
Enshrine, Svn. Cherish, embalm. A nt. rorgei, 

rX ,X K *. 

Enslave. Svn. Charm. Ant. Dbgust. repel. 

Ensue, Svn. Befall, follow. Ant. ihreateu, pre- 

Ensure. Sjn Seal, secure. ttx. Ant. H**"* 1 - 
Entail. Svn. Devolve, leave. A nf. Alienate. 
Enterprising, Svn. During. bold. active. Ant. 

Cautious, inariventurous, timid. 

Entertain. Svn. Ainu.«o. foster. Ant. nrx. deny. 
Enthusiasm. Svn. Zeal, fervour, warmth, rapture. 

Ant. Disaffection, indifference, callousne**. 
EnUce. Svn. Imre, allure. Ant. Hinder. warn. 
Entire. Svn. Total, whole. Ant. Broken, purlin!. 
Entitle. Svn. Style, name, enable. c|, d»£wer, 
qualify. Ant. Disable. < jkentltlc. d^luaMf) . 

Entrammel. .Sum- Decoy. hamper, ol drm . im- 
■jedc. Ant. Disenthrall. extricate. liberate. 
Entreat, Svn. Ask. pray. supplicate. Ixg. Ant. 

Enjoin, hid. Insist. command. 

Entwine, Sun. Weave, lace. Ant. Untwist. 
Enumerate, N vn . Name. M>eclfy. Ant. Mlscmm . 
Enunciate. Svn. Syllable, pronounce, propound, 
state. Ant. Stammer, babble, mutrer. -t 

Environ, Svn. Inclose, hem. Ant. DJhIncIosc. 
Ephemeral. Svn. Fleeting, evanescent, transient. 

Ant. Immortal, eternal. periKrtual. abiding. 
Epigrammatic. Svn. Concise, tei*c. |x»inted. Am. 

Point lew. circumlocutory, diffuse. 

Equable, Svn. Easy. even. Ant. \ ncasy, fitful. 
Equanimity. Svn. Tranquillity. composure. calm¬ 
ness. Ant. Impatience, perturbation, disquiet. 
Equip. Svn. Prepare. Invest. Ant. Denude. 

divest. , „ . . . . 

Equitable. Svn. Just. fair. Ant. I roust, unfair. 
Equivocal. Svn. Doubtful, ambiguous. dubious. 

Ant. Clear, direct, plain, uni vocal. 

Eradicate, Svn. Destroy, uproot, excise, abolish. 

extirpate. Ant. Foster. Instil. Import. Implant. 
Erect. Svn. Build, raise. Ant. Destroy remove. 
Erratic, Svn. Capricious, changeful, flighty, de¬ 
sultory. A nt. Steady, normal, regular. 

Error, Svn. Untruth, fault. Ant Accuracy. truth. 
Erudition. Sun. Scholarship, letter* Ion*, learn¬ 
ing. Ant. Sciolism, duncedom. Illlterateness. 
Eruption, Svn. Discharge, cxphislon. outburst. 
Ant. Inburst. Irruption, swallowing, engulfing, 

absorption. . . 4 . 

Esoteric, Svn. Advanced, special, private, -inf. 

Exoteric, rudimentary, i-.uular. public. 
Essential, .Sim. IxadlriK. vital. requisite. Inherent. 

Ant. Imported, unneemwary. 

Establish, Svn. Klx. plant. Ant. Subvert, ur<*et. 
Eataem, Svn. Love. prize, admire. honour, value. 

price. Ant. Dislike, affect, disregard. 
Estimable, Svn. Lovable. worthy, delectable. 
I amiable. Ant. Bad. unworthy, unamlable. 
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Eternal, Syn. Perpetual, ceaseless, deathless. 
Infinite. Ant. Sublunary, fleeting, temporal. 

Euphonious. Svn. Sweet-toned, silvery, musical. 
Ant. Discordant, dissonant, harah. 

Evacuate, Svn. Desert, void. Ant. Hold, seize. 

Evaporate, Svn . Distil, dissolve, liquefy, melt. 
Ant. Indurate, solidify, compact, consolidate. 

Evasion. Svn. Quibble, subterfuge, shift, fencing, 
shuffle. Ant. Grappling, answer. 

Event, Svn. Fact, result. Issue. Ant. Cause. 

Every, Svn. All. Ant. None. 

Evict, Sun. Eject, dispossess. Ant. Locate, 
admit. 

Evidence, Svn. Token, sign, declaration, deposi¬ 
tion. Ant. Suppression, disproof, surmise. 

Evident, Svn. Palpable, clear, manifest, visible, 
plain. Ant. Dubious, uncertain, obscure. 

Evil, Svn . Bad, wrong. 111. Ant. Good. pure, 
holy. 

Evince, Svn. Prove, show. Ant. Conceal. 

Eviscerate, Svn. Draw, disembowel. Ant. Pad. 
cram. 6tuff. 

Evoke, Svn. Elicit, excite. Ant. Stop, allay. 

Exactly. Svn. Accurately, precisely. Ant. Other¬ 
wise. Incorrectly, inadequately, loosely. 

Exaggerate, Sun. Strain, magnify, heighten, 
enlarge, amplify, overstate. Ant. Modify, 
qualify, soften, mitigate, understate, attenuate. 

Example, Svn. Issue, instance, copy, model, 
sample. Ant. System, rule, law, stock. 

Excavate, Svn. Trench, dig. Ant. Level, fill. 

Exception, Svn. Anomaly, omission. Ant. In¬ 
clusion, normality. 

Exceptionable, Svn. Undesirable, objectionable. 
Ant. Unobjectionable, desirable. 

Excess, Syn. Surplus. Increase. Ant. Sobriety, 
failure. 

Excessive, Svn. Extravagant, undue, enormous. 
Ant. Inadequate, scant, insufficient. 

Excommunicate, Svn. Blackball, eject, bar. 
banish, exclude. .-I»i/. Enroll, readmit, admit. 

Excruciate, Svn. Hack, torment, torture, agonize. 
Ant. Tranquillize, please, soothe. 

Exculpate, Svn. Release. acquit, exonerate, de¬ 
fend. Ant. Implicate, inculpate, charge. 

Excuse, Svn. Acquit, remit, absolve, exculpate. 
Ant. Exact, inculpate, charge. 

Execrable, Svn. Hateful, accursed, detestable. 
Ant. Laudable, respectable, desirable. 

Exemplary, Svn. Excellent, worthy, honourable. 
Ant. Exceptionable, objectionable. 

Exemplify, Svn. Exhibit, embody. Ant. Falsify, 
betray. 

Exempt, Svn. Clear, free. Ant. Liable, subject. 

Exercise, v. Sun. Train, practise. Ant. Ease, 
rest.—n. Svn. Prill. u*e. Ant. Ease. rest. 

Exertion, Svn. Toll, labour. .Inf. Rest, repose. 

Exhalation, Svn . Damp. mist. Ant. Absorption. 

Exhaust, Svn. Spend, empty. Ant. Refresh, fill. 

Exhibit, Svn. Betray, show. Ant. Hide. mask. 

Exhilarate, Svn. Elate, rejoice. Ant. Depress. 

Existence, Svn. Entity, being. Ant. Non-exist¬ 
ence. 

Expanse, Svn. Space, vast. Ant. Bound, limit. 

Expatiate, Svn. Dilate, enlarge, amplify. Ant. 
Summarize, epitomize, condense, contract. 

Expect. Svn. Rely on. await. Ant. Greet, hail. 

Expediency, Svn. Interest, utility. .Inf. Dis¬ 
advantage. 

Expedition, Svn. Speed, despatch, haste. Ant. 
Procrastination, tardiness, delay. 

Expend. Svn. Use. spend. .Inf. Husband, save. 

Experiment. Sun. Exemplification, test, illustra¬ 
tion, trial. Ant. Hypothesis, assumption. 

Explain, Svn. Elucidate, interpret, clear up, teach. 
.Inf. Misinterpret, obscure, mystify. 

Explicit, Syn. Stated, plain. Ant. Obscure, 
hinted. 

Exponent, Svn. Advocate, propounder, inter¬ 
preter. Ant. Confuser, muddler. (Imi>ort. 

Export, Svn. Produce, ship. Ant. Consume, 

Expostulate, Svn. Object. Ant. Abet, coincide. 

Express, Svn. Direct, specific. Ant. General. 

Expunge, Svn. Cancel, erase. Ant. Mark, write. 

Exquisite, Svn. Rare, choice. Ant. Coarse, com¬ 
mon. 

Extant, Svn. Present, existent. Ant. Past. lost. 

Extempore, Svn. Unpremeditated, offhand. Ant. 
Premeditated, prepared, ntudied. 

Extend, Svn. Avail, spread, reach, enlarge, ex¬ 
pand. prolong. Ant. Fall. miss, recur, limit. 

Extenuate, Sun. Palliate, qualify, mitigate. Ant. 
Enha nce, heighten, aggravate. 


External. Svn. Palpable, visible, manifest, appar¬ 
ent, outer. Ant. Inmost, hidden. Internal. 

Extinction. Svn. Annihilation, death, destruction. 
Ant. Survival, prosperity, exercise, action. 

Extort, Svn. Extract, wrest. Ant. Coax. 

Extortionate, Svn. Exacting, rigorous, severe, 
hard. Ant. Moderate, fair. Indulgent, liberal. 

Extract, Svn. Collect, quote, take out, select, 
draw. Ant. Incorporate, restore, insert. 

Extraneous, Svn. Unrelated, unconnected, out¬ 
side, foreign. Ant. Essential, connected, vital 

Extravagance, Svn. Waste. Ant. Carefulness. 

Exudation. Sim. Percolation, drip. ooze. Ant. 
Parching, aridity, absorption. 

Exultation, Sim. Ecstasy. Joy. delight, transport. 
Ant. Depression, mourning. 

p 

Fable, Svn. Novel, invention, allegory, parable, 
fiction. Ant. Fact, narrative, history. 

Fabric, Svn. Tissue, work. Ant. Shreds, rags. 

Fabricate, Sim. Devise, frame, produce, falsify, 
invent. Ant. Represent, copy, narrate. 

Facetious, Sim. Droll, jocular, humorous, funny, 
witty. Ant. Grave, dull, matter-of-fact, heavy. 

Facile, Sim. Pliable, easy. Irresolute, weak, docile. 
Ant. Self-reliant, self-willed. Inflexible, resolute. 

Facility, Sim. Pliancy, ease. Ant. Effort, labour. 

Fact, Sim. Event, deed, truth. Ant. Ue. fiction. 

Factious, Sim. Adversative, malcontent. litigious, 
crusty. Ant. Loyal, complacent, agreeable. 

Faithful, Svn. Firm. true. Ant. Untrue, false. 

Fallacy, Svn. Blunder, error. Ant. Fact, truth. 

Fallible, Sim. Weak, erring. Ant. Unerring, cer¬ 
tain. 

Fallow, Svn. Unfilled, idle. Ant. Tilled, worked. 

Falter, Sim. Waver, halt. Ant. Flow, speed, run. 

Fa m ili ar , Sim. Frank, free. Ant. New. strange, 
rare. 

Famous, Sim. Celebrated. Ant. Obscure, un¬ 
known. 

Fanatic, Svn. Zealot, bigot. Ant. Cynic, sceptic. 

Farcical. Svn. Droll, funny, comic, ludicrous. 
Ant. Ghastly, dismal, solemn, serious, grave. 

Fashion. Syn. Custom, mould, style, guise, form. 
Ant. Speech, dress, work, person. 

Fasten, Sim. Fix. Join. bind. Ant. Loose, undo. 

Fastidious, Svn. Dainty, critical. Ant. Coarse, 
easy. (slight. 

Fatal. Svn. Mortal, deadly. Ant. Harmless, 

Fate. Syn. End. lot. destiny. Ant. Choice, will. 

Fathom, Syn. Probe. Bound. Ant. 8kim. graze. 

Fatuity, Syn. Idiotcy. folly. Ant. Sense, wisdom. 

Fault, Sim. Flaw, error, defect. Ant. Perfection. 

Favour, Svn. Boon, gift, grace. Ant. Denial, 
refusal, prohibition. disfavour. 

Favouritism, Sim. Invidiousness, partiality. Ant. 
Antipathy, prejudice, odium. 

Fear, Svn. Terror, dread. Ant. Trust, courage. 

Fearful. Svn. Awful, timid. Ant. Hopeful, bold. 

Feasible, Syn. Practicable, permissible, contliv¬ 
able. possible. Ant. Unallowable. Impossible. 

Feature, Svn. Sign. mark. Ant. System, whole. 

Feeling. Syn. Pathos, touch. Ant. Coldness, in¬ 
sensibility. 

Felicitous, Syn. Joyous, happy. Ant. Sad. un¬ 
happy. . 

Fell, Syn. Fierce, cruel. Ant. Humane, generous. 
—Syn. Bare, watte, cut. Ant. Bear, erect. 

Fence, Sim. Stave, elude. Ant. Suffer, catch* 
open. 

Fennont, Syn. Effervesce, brew. Ant. Still, cool. 

Fertile, Syn. Fraught, rich. .-Inf. Sterile, poor. 

Festive, Syn. Merry, Jovial. Ant. Gloomy, 
ascetic. 

Fetid, Syn. Foul, corrupt. Ant. Balmy. fre?li. 

Fetter, Syn. Clog, restrain, hinder. Ant. Liber¬ 
ate. free. 

Feud. Syn. Hostility, strife, fray. Ant. Sociality, 
clanship. 

Fibre, Sim. Sinews, strength. Ant. Debility, 
laxity. 4 

Fickle. Syn. Mutable, fitful. Ant. Steady, sober. 

Fiction, Syn. Fable. Invention. Ant. Truth, fact. 

Fidelity, Syn. Loyalty, faithfulness, fealty. Ant. 
Infidelity, untruthfulness, treachery. 

Fiery. Syn. Excited, passionate, fierce, ardent, 
hot. A nt. Tame, passionless. Icy. cold. 

Figuratlvo, Syn. Typical, rhetorical, tropical, 
poetical. Ant. Unpoetical. prosaic, literal. 

Figure, Sim. Form, type, shape, aspect. -4nf. 
Disfigurement, deformity, misrepresentation. 
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Filter, Syn. Clarify, leak, (llstn. percolate, strain. 
Ant. Thicken, disturb, muddle, befoul. 

Filthy, Sim. Foul, nasty, dirty. Ant. Clean, pure. 

Final, Syn. Latest, last. Ant. Current, open. 

Finish, Sim. 8hape. end. conclude, perfect, com¬ 
plete. Ant. Mar. botch, fail, start, begin. 

Finished, Svn. High, perfect. Ant. Coarse, poor, 
rude. 

Finite, Svn. Limited. Ant. Infinite, unlimited. 

Fit, Sim. Proper, decent. Ant. Unseemly, un¬ 
gainly. 

Flaccid, Sim. Lax. flabby. Ant. Plump, Arm. 

Flagitious, Svn. Scandalous, monstrous, cnonnou?. 
Ant. Excusable, meritorious, creditable, noble. 

Flaring, Svn. Tawdry, showy, flashy, bright, 
gaudy. Ant. Neutral, dingy, dowdy, dim. dull. 

Flat, Sim. Tame, dull. Ant. Interesting, ani¬ 
mated. 

Flaunt, v. Sim. Display, flutter, flout, vaunt, 
boast. Ant. Shrivel, hide, retire, conceal. 

Flavour, Sim. Zest, smack, taste, .inf. Insipidity. 

Fleece, Sun. Shear, strip. Ant. Endow, invest. 

Flexible, Svn. Easy, lithe, pliant. Ant. Hard, 
rigid. 
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Founder, n. Sim. Planter, author. Ant. De¬ 
stroyer. ... i, 

Fractious, Sim. Cross, peevish. Ant. Agreeable, 
genial, blithesome. 

Fragile. Svn. Weak, frail, .-inf. Strong, hardy. 
Fragment, Sun. Chip. bit. piece. A fit. Mass, 
body. 

Franchise. Sun. Itight. freedom. Ant. Disability, 
obligation. 

Frank. Sun. Open, candid. Ant. Reserved. close. 
Frantic, Sun. Having, rnad. Ant. Sober, sane. 
Fraternize. Sun. Consort. Ant. Forswear, abjure. 
Fraught, Sun. Full, loaded. Ant. Scant, poor. 
Freakish. Sun. Prteky. sportful. Ant. Sober. 

steady. 4 _ , , 

Frenzy. Sun. Fury, raving. Ant. Lxdness. calm. 
Frequont. Sun. Usual, many. Ant. Kare. few 
Fresh. Sun. Kecent. cool, young, new. Ant. 

Former, weary, jaded, stale, old. 

Friction. Sun. Abrasion, attrition, contact. Ant. 

Smoothness, isolation, detachment. 

Frightful, Sun. Horrid, awful, dreadful, hideous, 
ugly. Ant. Fair, beautiful, attractive, piecing. 
Frigid. Sun. Distant, cold. Ant Ardent, warm. 


rruuu, ■'i/'i. ...... ... .— 

Flickwi Svn. Waver, quiver. Ant. Gleam, blare. Fritter. Svn. Idle, waste. Ant. Uuslau.l. c-conom 

m. • « _ _ . . II. 1 ,n 


* UV.B01 , O \JU. It Cl , l|l||tri. .1 »»« . .. 

Flight, Sim. Evasion. escape. Ant. Repose. 

return. 

Flimsy, Svn. Thin. poor, gauzy. Ant. bound, 
solid. 

Flinch, Sim. Recoil, swerve. Ant. Hear. face, 
dare. 

Flippant, Sun. Saucy, thoughtlc<*. forward, pert. 

Ant. Considerate, accurate, servile. 

Florid, Svn. Ornate, flowery. Ant. Hare, pallid 


I 2 jC. 

Frivolous. Sun. petty, trivial. Ant . Grave, 

Frolic!*'si/n. Sport. game. play. Ant. Purpose. 

Frolicsome. Svn. Festive, wanton. siw>rtive. game¬ 
some. AtU. Studious. grave, serious 
Frugal. Svn. Thrifty, sparing. Ant. I rodigal. 
profuse. 


Florid. Sun. Ornate, flowery. Ant. Hare. pam*i. pnijp- t i|c prolific. Ant. Useless. 

Flounder, Sun. Blunder, roil. Ant. Career, flow. .Fruitful. Svn. urtu. ^rom. 


* ivuuuci, oi/n. i«iu. /i m*. » 

Flourish* Sun. Thrive, prosper. Ant. Decline. 

fail. 

Flow, Svn. Glide, stream. Ant. Recoil. Rt/>p. 
Flowing, Sun. Easy, copious. Ant. Meagre, dry. 
Fluctuate, Sun. Veer, waver. Ant. Stick, abide. 
Flurry, v. Svn. Worn', excite. A nt. ('aim. soothe. 
Flatter, Svn. Quiver, vibrate. Ant. Rest, settle. 
Flux, Sun. Motion, flow. Ant. Identity, stillness. 
Focus, Sun. Nucleus, centre, yint. Dissipation, 
dispersion, circle. 

Foible, Sun. Weakness, fault. Ant. Sin. crime. 
Foil, n. Sun. Setting, set-otf. Ant. Extinction, 
eclipse. 

Foist, Sun. Pass, palm. Ant. Verify, detect, 
expose. 

Follow, Sun. 01>cy. chase. Ant. Cause, elude. 
Folly, Svn. Weakness, imprudence, iiuulneff). 

Ant. Judgment, sanity, wisdom. sense. j 

Foment, Sun. Propagate, fan. cherish. excite. 

Ant. Quench, extirpate, extinguish, allay. 
Foppish, Svn. Drebny, finical. Ant. Dowdy, 
modest. 

Foray, Sim. Inroad, sally. Ant. Recall, flight. 
Forbear. Sun. Avoid, abstain. Ant. Indulge, seek. 
Forbidding, Svn. Offensive, deterrent. repuHlve. 

Ant. Permissive. Reductive, alluring, attractive. 
Foreign, Sun. Allen, btrange. Ant. Pertinent. 

native. _ „ 

Forerunner, Sun. Omen, herald. Ant. Follower. 
HUOCCSHOr. 


FuUU.^s’un. Effect, execute, achieve, accomplish. 

Ant. Falsify, disappoint. Ignore, neglect. 
Fulminate, Sun. Roar, clamour. .i*if. Eulogize, 

Fulsome. Svn. Offensive, gro*s. Ant Nice, sober. 
Fume, Su«. Frown, chafe. Ant Smile. ac juicM-e. 
Fund, Svn. Capital, block. Ant. Outlay, expend!- 

Fundamental. Sun. Essential. Important, primary. 

Ant . Non-essential, unimportant, secomlao. 
Funereal. Svn. Solemn, dismal. Ant. iestive. 

Furtive, Svn. Sly. secret. Ant. Public. o|>cq. 
Fuse. Svn. Smelt, melt. Ant. I)illttse. disunite. 
Futile, Svn. Trilling, vain, unavailing, weak. 
Ant. Solid, useful, powerful. 

G 

Gag. Sun. Hugh, stifle, silence. Ant. Animate. 

e vi ike 

Gage, Svn. Pawn, pledge, bind. Ant. Redeem, 
release, acquit, promise. 

Gain. v. Sun. Kuril, win. get. yint. .suffer, forfeit, 

Gallant. Sun. Bold, bravo. Ant. Churlish. 

Gambol! v? Sun. Frisk, sport. frolic. Ant. Weary, 
tire. 


Forwo, Syn. Forecast, predict. Ant. Recall. uidfon’i^drtfis. ^D'/^Kag/ uiclrc^. 

_ reflect. .SriS-. e.L faUifv. Ant. State truly. 


Foretell. Sun. Forewarn, presage, pro* 1 let. Ant 
Detail, narrate, recite. 14 . . 

Forfeit, svn. I/-ss. mulct. I^nalty. Ant. 
Reward, gratuity, compensation. bribe, prein- 

Forge.'Sun. Form. work. Ant. Mimlmi*. shatter. 
Forgo, Svn. Resign, yield, give up. drop, waive. 

Ant. Retain, grasp, seize, assume. claim. 
Forgotten, Syn. Neglected, obsolete. Hlikhleii. 
„ bygone. Ant. Regarded, guarded, treaourcu. 
Forlorn, Sun. Wretched. lone. kelplcm*. hapl«w. 

oolitory. Aid. Cheered. cherished, supported. 
Formal. Sun. Exact, correct. Ant. Kanr. mcor- 
ruct. 

Formation, Sun. Structure. nliai*?. Ant. Dlstor- 
Uod. dislocation. defomdty. 

Formidable, Sun. Fearful, awful. AM. trivial. 

weak 

Fortitude, Svn. Cnlmnes*. courage. Aid. Faint- 

Fortuitous. Sun. Accidental. Ant. Purposed. 

Fortunate, Sim. Happy, lucky. Aid. Unlucky. 
Found, Svn. Endow, banc, build, fix. AM. UP* 
root, supplant, subvert. .Van' 

Foundation, Sim. Baals, base. Aid. Disestablish- 


fill l»- Uff. V - - 

Garble. Sun. Distort. falsify. AM.Stdto truly 
Oarobh. Sun. Adorn, deck. Ant. Strip, denude. 
Garrulity. Sun. Chatter. TCrUwlty. AM. Bell- 

Gaudy!* Svn. Showy, tawdry. Ant. Simple, rich. 
Gauge, Svn. Fathom. measure. Ant. Guei«. scan. 
Gaunt, Syn. Link. lean. grim. Ant. sleek, tamo. 
Gawky, Svn. Clumsy, awkward. AM. :seat. 

Generality. Syn. Bulk. masa. Ant. Minority. 

General*.Syn. Breed. Ant. Termlna^. 

Generation. Svn. Kra. period. aj.-c. Ant. Menilly. 
Generic. Svn. Coimn<m. gciirml. Ant I nrlU i lur. 
Generous. Sim. Liberal, noble. Ant. Churlish. 

Ignoble, mean. . . .. . 

Genial, Syn. Hearty, merry, warm. Ant. Noxious. 

O^S's C Ak\H. talent. Ant. liianlty. Rtu|i|'ll(y. 
Genuine. Svn. 1‘iitv. real. Ant. FIctiUouM, 

Qtrmjs'vn'. Bud. origin. se«l. Ant. Result, fruit. 
Germane. Svn. Related, allied. Ant. .Vilen, foreign. 
Germinate. Syu. Shoot, sprout. Ant. Decay, rot. 
Ohastly. Svn. Pallid, grim. wan. Ant. Buxom, 
fresh. 


■ 
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Gibe, Sim. Scoff, sneer. Ant. Compliment, salute. 

Gigantic, Sim. Huge, colossal. Ant. Feeble, puny. 

Gird, Sim. Enclose, belt. hem. Ant. Expand, 
open. 

Gist, Svn. Point, force, pith. Ant. Redundancy. 

Glare, Svn. Glow, gleam. Ant. Flicker, hash. 

Glib, Svn. Ready, fluent. Ant. Hesitating. 

Glimpse, Svn. Glance, sight. Ant. Exposure, 
scrutiny. 

Gloat, Svn. Feast, glut, revel. Ant. Shun, avoid. 

Glorify, Svn. Extol, exalt. Ant. Abuse, depress. 

Gloss, n. Svn. Lustre, polish. AnL Truth, haze. 

Glowing, Svn. Hot. shining. Ant. Cool. dull. 

Glut, v. Svn. Stuff. All. gorge. Ant. Empty, dis¬ 
gorge.—n. Svn. Overstock, superfluity, surplus. 
Ant. Scantiness, dearth, scarcity. 

Gluttony, Svn. Voracity, greed. Ant. Frugality, 
abstinence. 

Gcrgoous, Svn. Superb, rich, costly. Ant. Cheap, 
bare. poor. 

Govern, Svn. Sway, direct, rule. Ant. Misrule. 

Grace, Svn. Charm, beauty. Ant. Inelegance. 

Gracious, Svn. Civil, kind, courteous, affable. 
Ant. Ungracious, discourteous, haughty. 

Gradual, Sim. Regular, slow. Ant. Broken, 
sudden. 

Grandiloquence, Sim. Bombast, euphuism, pom¬ 
posity, verbosity. Ant. Uiiaffecteduese. sim¬ 
plicity. 

Grant, Sim. Allow, give. Ant. Reserve, withhold. 

Graphic, Sim. Vivid, forcible. Ant. Unplctur- 
esque. 

Grasp, Sim. Hold, seize. Ant. Lose, loose. 

Grate, Svn. Jar. scrape, rub. Ant. Slip, glide. 

Grateful, Syn. Obliged, thankful, Ant. Ungrate¬ 
ful, unpleasant. 

Gratification, Svn. Reward, delight. Ant. Dis¬ 
like, pain. 

Gratify, Sim. Satisfy, please. Ant. Deny, stint. 

Gratitude, Svn. Thankfulness. Ant . Ingratitude. 

Gratuitous, Svn. Wanton, voluntary, free. Ant. 
Obligatory, involuntary, compulsory. 

Grave, Syn. Sol>er. serious, sad. Ant . Merry, 
joyous. 

Graze, Syn. Shear, eliave. Ant. Collide, strike. 

Grief, Syn. Regret, woe. trouble. Ant. Delight. 
Joy. 

Grievance, Svn. Injustice, burden. Ant Privi¬ 
lege, benefit, boon. 

Grieve, Syn. Sorrow, pain, distress, .-inf. Rejoice, 
please, ease. 

Grim. Syn. Stem, fierce. Ant. Placid, docile. 

Grope, Sim. Fumble, search, feel. Ant. Seize, 
grasp. 

Gross, Syn. Sensual, coarse. Ant. Refined, pure. 

Grotesque, Syn. Archaic, quaint, whimsical. Ant. 
Graceful, chaste, classic. 

Grounded, Syn. Prepared, rooted. Ant. Un¬ 
founded. baseless, ungrounded. 

Group, Syn. Order, cluster. Ant. Medlcv. crowd. 

Grovel, Syn. Creep, cringe, crawl. Ant. Rise, soar. 

Grow, Syn. Expand, increase. Ant. Wane. stop, 
fan. 

Growl, Syn. Murmur, snarl. .4nf. Grin, chuckle. 

Grudge, v. Svn. Covet, retain, spare. Ant. Im¬ 
part. spend.—n. Syn. Discontent, hatred, ran¬ 
cour, spite. Ant. Contentment, approval. 

Guardian, Sim. Warder, keeper. Ant. Ward, 
pupil. ^ 

Guide, Syn. Pilot, direct, lead. Ant. Betray, 
mislead. 

Guile. Sim. Deceit, craft. Ant. Candour, honesty. 

Guise, Svn. Dress, garb, aspect. Ant. Mind, 
person. 

H 

Habiliment, Habiliments, Syn. Clothes, apparel, 
relies, dress. Ant. Undress, deshabille. 

Habit, Syn. Way, usage, custom. Ant. Inexperi¬ 
ence. 

Habitual, Svn. Usual, customary, ordinary, 
regular. Ant. Rare, extraordinary. Irregular. 

Haggard. Syn. Ghastly, wild. Ant. sleek. 

Haggle, Syn. Bargain, higgle. Ant. Abate, yield. 

Halcyon/ Sim. Serene, calm. Ant. Troublous, 
stormy. [crate. 

Hallow, Syn. Venerate, consecrate. Ani. Dew- 

Halt, Sim. Pause, falter, stop. Ant. Decide, 
advance. I drop. 

Handle, Sim. Wield, touch, feel. Ant Bungle, 

Handsome, Syn. Elegant, generous. Ani . Un¬ 
generous, uncomely. 


Handy, Svn, Useful, near. Ant. Useless, remote. 
Harangue, Sim. Rant, oration, speech. Ant 
Drawl, mumble. 

Harass, Svn. Pester, annoy. Ant. Soothe, com¬ 
fort. 

Harbinger, Syn. Herald, announcer. Ant His¬ 
torian. 

Harbour, n. Svn. Port, shelter. Ant. Peril, toil. 
Harden, Svn. Compact, train. Ant. Soften, relax. 
Hardly, Svn. Just, barely. Ani. Amply, fully. 
Hardship, Svn. Annoyance, burden, trouble. Ant. 

Treat, amusement, pleasure. 

Hardy, Svn. Strong, robust. Ant. Fragile, weak. 
Harmless, Svn. Gentle, innocent. Ant. Deadly, 
cruel. 

Harmonious, Svn. Uniform, musical. Ant 
Sharp, harsh. 

Harsh, Svn. Gruff, abusive, sharp, severe, rough. 

Ant. Kindly, genial, gentle, smooth. 

Hasty, Svn. Rapid, speedy. ^Inf. Careful, slow. 
Hateful, Sim. Odious, vile. Ant . Desirable, 
lovely. 

Havoc, Sim. Devastation, wreck, waste, ruin. 

Ant. Prosperity, conservation. 

Hawk, Svn. Peddle, sell Ant. Bond, store. 
Hazard, Svn. Dare. risk, peril. Ant Law. safety. 
Hazy, Svn. Misty, foggy. Ant. Transparent, 
clear. 

Heal. Svn. Repair, cure. AjiI. Hurt. harm. 
Healthy, Syn. Robust, sound. Ant. Weak, un¬ 
sound. 

Hearsay, Svn. Gossip, report. Ant. Knowledge, 
personal. 

Hearty. Syn. Warm, sound, robust, healthy. Ani. 
Delicate, unhealthy. 

Heat, Svn. Passion, warmth. Ant. Calmness, 

coolness. 

Heathenish, Sim. Pagan. Ant. Civilized, Chris¬ 
tian. % , 

Heave, Stm. Hoist, raise, lift. Ant. Sink. dash. 
Hector, v. Svn. Bluster, bully. Ant. Shrink, 
cover. , _ 

Heedful, Svn. Wary, careful. Ant. Heedless, 
careless, unmindful. 

Heighten. Svn. Raise, exalt. Ant . Depress, lower. 
Heinous, Svn. Atrocious, enormous, odious, hato- 
ful. Ant. Excusable, laudable, excellent. 
Hereditary, Syn. Lineal, ancestral, inherited. 

Ant. Won. acquired, conferred. 

Heresy, Syn. Unorthodoxy, schism. Ant Ortho- 
doxy. > 

Heritage, Sim. Bequest, legacy. Ant. Wages, 
merit. 

Hermetically, Svn. Closely, air-tight. Ant 
Tixwply. 

Heroic, Syn. Daring, brave. Ant. Cowardly. 
Hesitate, Syn. Falter, waver. Ani. Run. decide. 
Heterodox, Svn. Heretical. Ant. Orthodox, 
sound. 

Hibernal. Sim. Arctic, wintry. Ant. Balmy. 
Hideous, Sim. Grim. ugly, horrid. Ant. Beautiful. 
Hie. Sim. Speed, haste, fly. Ant Lag, stay, stop. 
Highly, Svn. Very much, greatly. Atit. Scarcely. 
Hinder, Svn. Embarrass, debar, retard, obstruct 
Ant. Promote, enable, expedite, accelerate. 
Hinge, Svn. Hang, turn, move. Ant. Jar. halt 
Hire, Syn. Rent, employ, engage. Ant. Purchase. 
Hitch, Svn. Jam. bar. stick. Atii. Glide, run. 
Hoard, Syn. Amass, store up. Ant. Squander, 
waste. _ _ 

Hoary, Sim. Grar. white. Ant. Jet dark. 

Hoax, Swk Trick, dupe, befool. Ant Direct, 
guide. [fane. 

Holy, Syn. Divine, pious, pure. Ant Evil, pro- 
Homage, Syn. Worship, fealty. Ant . Treason. 
Homely, Syn. Uncomely, coarse, plain. Ant Re¬ 
fined. courtly, beautiful, handsome. 

Honest, Sim. Proper, upright. Ant. Wrong. 

vicious. . ...» 

Honesty, Svn. Rectitude, honour, sincerity, in¬ 
tegrity. Ant. Fraud, deception, trickery. 
Honour, Svn. Esteem, celebrate, respect. Ant. 

Infamy, dishonour, disgrace, slight disrespect 
Hoot Svn. Denounce, hiss. Ant. Honour, cheer. 
Horrible, Sim. Hideous, fearful. A nt. Fair. lovely. 
Horror. Svn. Dread, fear. Ant. Attraction, love. 
Hospitable, Svn. Sociable. Ant. Retired, un¬ 
sociable. , _ 

Hostage, Svn. Surety, bail. Ant. Conqueror, 
dictator. . . „ ,, . 

Hound, Sim. Hunt pursue. Ant. Spare, discard. 
Hoyden, Sim. Tomboy, romp. Ant. Prude. 
Huddle, Svn. Confuse, mix. AnL Arrange, assort 
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Human, Svn. Civilized, rational, anthropological. 

Ant. Irrational, beastly. Inhuman. 

Humane. S'tm. Tender, kind. Ant. Cruel, unkind. 
Humble, Sun. Modest, lowly. Ant. Proud, lofty. 
Humid, Sim. Wet. moist. Ant. Parched, dry. 
Humorous, Sim. Funny, witty. Ant. i*:riou9. 
jfravc, 

Hybrid, 5im. Mongrel. mixed. Ant . UnmJxed. 

pure. , . , . , 

Hypocritical, Sun. Sanctimonious. Pharisaical. 
Ant, Genuine, sincere, plain-spoken. 


Idea, Sun. Opinion, thought, fancy, notion. Ant. 

Thine, subject, form, object. 

Ideal, Svn. Fanciful, unreal, poetical, mental. 

Ant. Actual, real, visible, physical. 

Identical, Sun. Particular, same. Ant. Different. 
Identify. Sun. Verify, unite. Ant. Disunite. 

Idontity. Syn. Samene^. unity. Ant. Difference. 
Idiocy. Sun. fatuity, insanity. Ant. bense. sanity. 
Idiom, Sun. Turn, phra.se. -Inf. Barbarism. 

soleeLsin. „ , 

Idiot, Sun. Fool. IintKKile. Anf Saye luin nary. 
Idle, Svn. Uuoevupled. Anf. Occupied, tilled. 
Idolize, Svn. Adore, worship. Ant. Execrate. 

Ignominy, Sim.Shame. Disgrace, .-lnt Distinction. 
Ignorant, Svn. Uninformed. Ant. Ixarncd. wise. 
Ignore, Sun. Overlook. disown. Ant. Notice. 

Illusion, Sun. Myth, vision. Ant. Body. form. 
Illusive, St/n. False, unreal. Ant. True, real 
Illustrate. Sun. Paint, embody, demonstrate. , 
Ant. Misrepresent. confute, obscure. 

Illustrious. Sun. Noble, brilliant. Ant. Inglorious, i 
Image, Sun. Picture, copy. Ant. Truth, person. , 
Imagery. Sun. Fancy. iKXtry. Ant. tact, pn mo. 
Imagine, Svn. Fancy. conceive. Ant. vent). 

prove lenrenu. i 

Imbecile. Svn. Miotic, foolish. Ant. Clever. 
Imbibe, Sim. Drink, learn. Ant. Reject, discard. 
Imbrue, Sun. S>ak. wet. Ant. Drain. uli>e. dr>. | 
Imbue. Svn. Stain, <lye. Ant. Purge, clear 
Immaculate, Sun. Virgin, pure. /lm. hl| | B , l. 

Impure. _ . ** ,* 

Immanent, Sun. Internal. Innate. Ant. Inuni- 
Immaterial, Sun. Insignificant. unimportant. 

Ant. lmi>ortnnt # ewentlnl. material. 

Immature, Svn. Crude, unrii>e. Ant. Mature, 
rine 

Immediate, S\m. Next, direct. Ant. Future. 

remote. .... 

Immemorial, Sun. Ancient. Ant I* resh. recent. 
Immerse. Sun. Kink. dip. Ant. Parch, drain, dry. 
Immigration. Sun. Colonization. Ant. KxocIuh 
I mminent, Svn. Impending. Ant. Escai>c<l. 

Htaved off. 4 a _ 

Immodest. Svn. Indecorous. Ant. Decorous, 
modest. \ (hi- ill. 

Immolate. Svn. Sacrifice. Ant. Pamper, feed. 
Immunity, Sun. Freedom. exemption. A nt. 

Impost. (cherub. 

Imp. Sun. Demon, devil, brat. Ant. Angel. 

Impact, Svn. Collision, contact. Ant. Hhatc. 

Impair! *5 vn. Enfeeble. Injure. Ant. Improve. 
Impassable, Svn- Immortal, Immaterial. Ant. 

Mortal, passable. a . 

Impassion*!, Svn Glowinv A nt I mpajwlve. 
Impeach. Svn. Indict, accuse. Ant. Abet. nc*iult. 
Impediment, Syn. Ktumbllmr bl<>ck. Ant. Help. 

Impend, S V n. Threaten, hover Ant Spare. paiw. 
Imperative. Syn. Unteiil. /tnf. Miid. lenient 
Imperial. Svn. Royal, majestic. Ant. Mean. 

Imperious. Svn. Lonlly. arr«ant. Ant. Mild. 

Impersonate, Svn. Enact, act. Ant. Espoue. 

toSousV Svn. Wtekcl. profane. Ant. tolly. 
Implement, Svn. Instrument. Ant. Art. work. 
Implicate, Svn. Compromise, connect. Anf. 

Implicit.''.Svn. In. Ilea ted. Ant. 

Imply. Svn. Hint. mean. Ant. SUUi . docUre. 
Import, r. Svn. Rrlmr. Introduce. Arrf.Uaod^. 

,..w, r t —n. Svn. Tenor, drift. Ant. Statement. 
Important, Svn. Crave. dhrnlfled irrent. leadlmr. 
mntn Ant. Minor, mean, petty, trivial. 
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Importune, Svn. Press, solicit. Ant. Surrender. 
Impose. Svn. Set. tlx. lay. Ant. Disburden. 

Imposing. Svn. Grand, striking. Ant. Undignified. 
Impost, Svn. Duty. toU. tax. Ant. Exemption. 
Impostor, Svn. Knave, cheat. Anf. Undeceiver. 
Impotent, Svn. Feeble, weak. Ant. Visorous, 
strong. . _ , . 

Improvident, Svn. Prodigal. Ant. Saving, careful. 
Impudence. Sun. Assurance. Ant. Abasement. 
Impugn, Svn. Oppose, gainsay. Ant. State, de¬ 
clare 

Impulse, sSpn. Force, push. Ant. Repulse. rebuff. 
Impute, Svn . Charge, refer. A nt. Retract. wlta* 

draw. t . 

Inadvertent. Svn. Heedless, careless. mob-ervant. 

Ant. Accurate. observant, careful. 

Inalienable. Svn. Entailed. Ant. Unentailed. 
Inane. Sun- Feeble, vapid, empty. -Ini. Powerful. 
Inanition, Svn. Exhaustion. Ant. Fulness. 
Inanity, Sun. Vacuity. Ant. Significance. 
Inappreciable, Svn. imperceptible. lnllnitcsimaL 
Ant. Calculable, appreciable, perceptible. 
Inarticulate. Svn. Mute. dumb. Ant. Articulated. 
Inaudible, 5 i/fi.i Muffled Alow. Ant. Ixrnd. clear. 
Inaugurate, Sun. Install, initiate. Ant. Divert. 
Incandescence. Sun. Glow. A nt. Iciness. 
Incantation. Sun. Charm, spell. Ant. Exorcism- 
Incapable. Spn. Feeble, weak. Ant. Qualified. 
Lncarcerute, Sun. Imprison. Ant. Release. 

UlKTate. ... 

Incarnation. Svn. Impersonation, embodiment 
Ant. Abstraction, spiritualization. Dion. 

Incendiarism, A’pti. Setting on tire. Ant. Extinc- 
Incense, Svn. Provoke. Intlame. Ant. Conciliate. 
Incentive, Syn. Spur, motive. Ant. Discourage- 

Incidence. Sim. Stroke. Impact. Ant. Rebound. 
Incidental. Sun. Occasional. .Inf. Systematic. 
Inclement, Svn. Hough, stormy. Ant. Genial. 

mild. , . , t 

Inclino. v. Svn. Dispose, lean. Ant. Indispose. 

rise 

Inclusive, Svn. Comprehensive. .-lnt. Exclusive. 
Incoherence). Svn. Disruption. Ant. Continuity. 
InoombustiDlo, Svn. Abhlouwtlc. unlnilammublc. 

Anf. Combustible, inflammable. 
Incommunicable. Svn. Intrausfcmblo. Inalienable. 

Ant. Communicable, alienable, transferable. 
Incomparable. Svn. Matchless. -4 nf. Average 
Inoompasslonate. Svn. Unmerciful. hanl hearted. 

Ant Merciful, companionate. 
Incomprehensible, Svn. Mysterious. -Inf. JI lam. 
Inconsolable. Svn. Comfortless. Am. Hopeful. 
Inconstant. Syn. Variable. Ant. Changeless. 
Incontestable. Sun. I imiiotloiiAble. indisputable. 

Ant. Problematical. cpiest Ion able. 

Incrust, Sun. Planter. coat. Ant. Abrade. scrain?. 
Inculcate, Svn. Instil, urge. Ant. Abjure, suggest. 
Incujnbent. Svn. Urgent, pleasing. Aut. Dis¬ 
cretional. 

Incur. Svn. Hun. meet. Ant. fehun. avoid. 
Incurable, Svn. Irremediable. Aut. Kcinovable. 
Incursion. Svn. Raid. foray. Ant. Settlement. 
Indecorum. Svn. Impropriety. Ant. Correctness. 
Indefatigable. Sun. Unwearied. Ant. Indifferent. 
Indefeasible. Svn. Unalterable. Ant. Hcvemible. 
Indelible. Svn. Ineffaceable. Ant. Transient. 
Indelicate, Svn. (oan*e. Ant. Me-lent, nice. 
Indemnify. Sun. Compensate. Aut. Mulct, fine. 
Indicate, Sun. Mark. ehow. Ant. Contradict. 
Indifference. Svn. Carclewnow. Ant. Eugenics a. 
Indigent, Sun. Needy, poor. Ant. Wealthy. 
Indignation. Svn. Ire. anger. Ant. Gratification. 
Indignity, Sun. Slight. Insult. Ant. Respect. 
Indiscretion, Sun- Slip, lapse. Ant. t«ulltleanness. 
Indiscriminate, Svn . Confused. mixed. Ant. 

Sorted, arranged. .... 

Indispensable, Svn. Necwwary. Ant. I nessential. 
Indite, Sun. Compose. dictate. Ant. Transcribe. 
Individual. Sin i. Particular. Ant. Common, 

Indivisible. Sun. Inseparable. Ant. Separable. 
Indomitable, Sun. Invincible. Ant. J-anguld. 
Indorse. Svn. Approve. Hanctlon. Aut. .Re¬ 
pudiate. , . . 

Induoe, v. Sun. Move, urge. Impel, persuade. 

cause. Anf. Dissuade, disincline, prevent. 
Indulgent, Svn. Forlwarlng. Ant. Hough. harsh. 
Ineffable, Sy«. Exquisite, yltif. Common. • 
Ineffectual Sun. Idle. vain. Ant. Successful. 
Inert. Svn. Sluggish, lazy. Ant. Brisk, alert. 
Inevitable, Sun. Unavoidable, -inf. Uncertain. 
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Inexhaustible, Sim. Unlimited. Ant. Limited. 
Inexorable, Stm. Unrelentinff. Ant. Clement. 
Inexpedient, Sim. Undesirable. Anl. Advisable. 
Inexplicable, Sim. Mysterious. Ant. Explicable. 
Infamous, Sim. DiRgracefuL Ant. Honourable. 
Infatuation, Sim. Madness. Ant. Sagacity. 
Infection, Sim. Poison, taint. Ant. Purification. 
Infer, Sim. Deduce, gather. Ant. Decide, conclude. 
Inferenoe, Sim. Deduction. Ant. Proposition. 
Infest, Svn. Disturb, molest, annoy, tease, trouble. 

Ant . Refresh, gratify. comfort. 

Infidel, Sim. Freethinker, heretic. Ant. Believer. 
Infinitesimal, Sim. Microscopic, inappreciable. 

Ant. Immeasurable, enormous. 

Inflame, Svn. Enrage. exasperate, rouse, excite, 
fire. Ant. Quiet, cool, quench. 

Inflate, Svn. Expand, distend. Ant. Squeeze. 
Inflection, Sim. Flexion, bend. Ant. Straightness. 
Inflict, Svn. Put. impose. Ant. Spare, remove. 
Influence, n. Sim. Weight, sway, control, effect. 

Ant. Neutrality, ineffectiveness. 

Influential, Sim. Powerful, potent. Ant. Weak. 
Infringe, Svn. Transgress, violate, break, ^nf. 

Preserve, conserve, observe. 

Infuse, Sim. Impart, Inspire, Instil, steep. Ant. 

Divert, drain, dry. strain. 

Ingenious, Stm. Ready, clever. Ant. Unskilful. 
Ingenuous. Sim. Open, honourable, sincere, frank. 

Ant. Insincere, sly. reserved, mean. 

Inglorious, Sim. Unrenowned. Ant. Illustrious. 
Ingratiate, Stm. Insinuate. Ant. Estrange. 
Ingredient, Stm. Element. Ant. Residuum, refuse. 
Inhabit, Sim. Occupy, live In. Ant. Migrate. 
Inhale, Sim. Absorb. Inspire. Ant. Exhale. 
Inherent, Sim. Inborn. Innate. Ant. Extraneous. 
Inherit, Svn. Possess, occupy. Ant. Gain. earn. 
Inhibit, Sim. Debar, hinder. Ant. Incite, urac. 
Inimitable, Sim. Matchless. Ant. Mediocre, 
ordinary. 

Iniquity, Sim. Crime, sin. Ant. Integrity. 
Initiative, Svn. Start. Ant. Rear. wake. 
Injunction, Svn. Command, order, mandate. 

Ant. Suggestion, request. 

Injurious, Sim. Prejudicial. Jnt. Ilelpful. 
Innovation, Svn. Alteration. Ant. Conservation. 
Inoculate, Stm. Instil, Imbue, Insert, tinge. Ant. 
Divest, prune, disabuse. 

Inordinate*, Svn. Extravagant. Ant. Just, regular. 
Inorganic, Svn. Inanimate. Ant. Organic. 
Insatiable, Svn. Greedy, voracious. Ant. Delicate. 
Inscribo, Sim. Mark, label. .-In/. Cancel, erase. 
Inscrutable, Svn. Insolvable. Ant. Self-evident. 
Insensate, Svn. Stolid, brute. Ant. Impressible. 
Insidious, Svn. Sly. wily. Ant. Undenlgnlng. 
Insinuate, Sim. Ingratiate, introduce. Ant. Re¬ 
tract. 

Insipid, Svn. Stupid, flat. .4nf. Racr, ta.sty. 
Insist, Svn. Urge, stand. Ant. Forgo, yield. 
Insolent, Svn. Rude, scurrilous, offeasive, abusive. 
Ant. Courteous, polite. 

Insolvent, Svn. Bankrupt. Ant. Thriving, flash. 
Inspiration, Svn. Impulse. Ant. Elaboration. 
Inspire, Svn. Cheer, animate. Ant. Discourage. 
Instability, Svn. Incoastancy. fickleness, wavering. 

mutability. A nt. Constancy, firmness, stability. 
Install, Sun. Invent, establish. .4 rtf. Strip, de¬ 
prive. 

Instance, Svn. Case, example, prompting, request. 

Ant. Principle, rule, warning. (Time, period. 
Instant, Svn. Second, moment, urgent. .Inf. 
Instil, Svn. Introduce, infuse, pour. A tit. Re¬ 
move. extract, strain, drain. 

Instinct, Svn. Inclination, intuition, impulse. 

Ant. Judgment, experience, reason. 

Institute, Svn. Begin, erect, found. Ant. Subvert, 
disestablish. 

Inimbordinate. Sim. Rebellious. Ant. Submissive. 
Insufferable, Sun. Intolerable. Ant. Endurable. 
Insult, r. Svn. Outrage, affront. Ant. Compli¬ 
ment. 

Insupportable, Sim. Unbearable. Ant. Endurable. 
Insure, Svn. Secure, provide. Ant. Imperil. 
Insurrection, Svn. Revolt, mutiny, rising, riot. 
Ant. Order. iK.*acc. law. 

Intact, Svn. Unhurt, safo, pure. Ant . Hurt, 
corrupt, foul. 

Integrate, Svn. Incorporate. Ant. Disintegrate. 
Integrity, Svn. Probity, honesty. Ant. Unfair- 
niMH. 

Integument, Svn. Crust, covering. Ant. Expo¬ 
sure, bareness nudity. 

Intellectual. Svn. Cultured. learned, mental. 
Ant. Unreasoning, unintellectual. 


Intensity, Svn. Strain, force. Ant. Coolness. 
Intent, n. Sim. Aim. design. Ant. Fate. lot— 
adj. Svn. Fixed, eager. Ant. Indifferent 
Intentional, Svn. Studied, deliberate, purposed. 

Ant. Unintentional, casual, undesigned. 
Intercede, Sim. Plead, mediate. Ant. Abandon. 
Intercept, Sim. Stop, arrest. Ant. Forward, send. 
Interdict, Sim. Forbid, debar, prohibit Ant. 
Grant concede, yield. 

Interest n. Svn. Share, profit, business, concern. 

Ant. Indifference. loss, disadvantage, unconcern. 
Interloper, Svn. Intruder. Ant. Member. (Ing. 
Intermediate, Svn. Intervening. Ant. Surround- 
Interminable, Svn. Unending. Ant. Momentary. 
Intermission, Svn. Interruption. Ant. Continu¬ 
ance. 

Intermit Svn. Break, relax. Ant. Urge, continue. 
Internecine, Svn. Deadlj\ Ant. Desultory. 
Interpolate, Sim. Introduce. Ant. Delete. 
Interpose, Svn. Interfere. Ant. Remove, retire. 
Interpret, Svn. Solve, explain. Ant. Misinterpret. 
Intersperse, Sim. Interlard. Ant. Expunge. 
Interstice, Sim. Crack, cleft. Ant. Stop-gap. seam. 
Interval, Svn. Season, period. Ant. Continuity. 
Intervention, Svn. Interposition, interference. 

Ant. Non-interference, non-intervention. 
Intestate, Svn. Leaving no will. Ant. Bequeathed. 
Intestine, Sim. Civil, interior, bowel. Ant. 
Foreign. 

Intimate, v. Svn. Tell, impart. Ant. Withhold.— 
adj. Svn. Near, close. Ant. Unfamiliar. 
Intimidate, Sim. Scare, deter. Ant. Encourage. 
Intoxication, Sim. Inebriety, ecstaay. delirium. 

venom. Ant. Ebriety, sanity, autidotc. 
Intrepid, Svn. Doughty, brave, fearless. Ant. 

Timid, fearful, cowardly. 

Intricacy, Svn. Entanglement. Ant. Obviousness. 
Intricate, Sim. Complicated. Ant. Plain, unin¬ 
volved. 

Intrigue, Svn. Plot, cabal. Ant. Openness, force. 
Intrinsic, Svn. Real, true. Ant. Assumed, pre¬ 
tended. 

Introduction, Svn. Prelude, initiative, preface. 

leading. Ant. End. completion, conclusion. 
Intuition, Svn. Ins: :ht. instinct. AnL Experi¬ 
ence, learning, information. 

Inundate, Sim. Flood, deluge, overflow. Ant. 
Dry. !• *dalm, drain. 

Invalid, svn. Feeble, sick. Ant. Well, strong. 
Invective, Sim. Reproach, railing, abuse, obloquy. 

.4 rtf. Eulogy, commendation. 

Inveigh, Svn. Abuse, attack, denounce. Ant. Laud, 
defend, advocate. 

Inversion, Sim. Transposition, alteration, reversal. 
Ant. Fixity, permanence, stability. fcovery. 
Investigation. Svn. Study, search. Ant. Clue, dte- 
Inveterate, Svn. Habitual, chronic, confirmed. 

Ant. Unformed, incipient. 

Invidious, Svn. Offensive, hateful, unfair. Ant 
Just. due. fair. [weak. 

Invincible, Svn. Irresistible. Ant. Powerless, 
Inviolable, Svn. That cannot bo lujured. Ant. 

Frail, weak. [rendered. 

Inviolate, Svn. Stainless, unbroken. Ant bur- 
Inviting, Svn. Attracting. Ant. Repelling. 

Invoke, Svn. Call, summon. Ant. Defy, depre- 
cate. . 

Involved, Svn. Complicated. Ant. Unconcerned. 
Iota, Svn. Atom, tittle. Jot. Ant. Mass, whole. 

Irk, Svn. Jade. bore. tire. Ant. Rofresh. rivet. 
Irony, Svn. Rally, quiz. Ant. Seriousness. 
Irrepressible, Svn. Ungovernable. Ant. Bound 
down, governable. 

Irresponsible, Svn. Unaccountable. Ant. Respon¬ 
sible. binding. 

Irrigate, Svn. Wet. water. Ant. Drain, dry. 
Irritate, Svn. Provoke, tease. Ant. Caress, soothe. 
Irruption, Svn. Incursion. Ant. Sally, excursion. 
Isolate, Sim. Separate. Insulate, .-in/. Associate. 
Issue, Sim. End, effect. Ant . Law, cause. 
Iteration, Svn. Recurrence. Ant. Single state¬ 
ment. . ^ 

Itinerant, Sim. Wandering. Ant. Local, fixed. 

J 

Jade, Sim. Wear, weary, tire. Ant. Balt, recruit. 
Jangle, n. Svn. Quarrel, wrangle, babel, jargon. 

Ant. Discourse, debate, argument. 

Jargon, Sim. Lingo, cant, slang, gibberish. Ant 
Oration, discourse, literature, speech. 

Jaundiced. Svn. Prejudiced. Ant. Unbiassed. 
Jealousy, Sim. Suspicion. Ant. Generousness. 
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Jeer, Svn. Scoff, taunt. tmecr. Ant. Cringe, fawn. 
Jeopardy, Svn. Risk, peril. Ant. Security. 

Jest, Svn. Sport, fun. joke. Ant. Seriousness. 
Jocose, Sun. Merry, funny. Ant. Melancholy. 
Jocund, Svn. Joyful, sportive, pay. Jovial, merry. 

Ant. Doleful, rueful, woeful. grave. dull. 
Jollification, Svn. Fun. festivity. Ant. Sobeme**. 
Jostle, Sim. Jolt. Jo*, push. Ant. Avoid, keep off. 
Jot. Svn. Whit, fraction, bit. atom, trttie. cipher. 

tittle. Ant. Lot. light. power, deal. 

Jovial, Svn. Genial. Jolly. Ant. Gloomy, sullen. 
Jubilant, Syn. Triumphant. Ant. Penitential. 
Jubilee, Svn. Feaet. holiday. Ant. Humiliation. 
Judgment, Svn. Award, opinion, sense, sagacity. 

decision, yint. Evidence, pleading, argument. 
Judicious, Svn. Discreet, prudent, wise. Ant. 

Blind, rash, silly, unwise, foolish. 

Juggle. Svn. Mystify, beguile, trick, conjure. A nt. 
lx:ad. guide, enlighten. 

Junction, Svn. Alliance, combination. Joining. ( 
Ant. Dispersion, division, separation. 

Jungle, Svn. Brake, thicket. Ant. Open area. 
Jurisdiction, Svn. Administration. Ant. Inde¬ 
pendence. _ 

Just, Svn. Fair. true. Ant. Disproportioned. 
inexact. 

Justice, Svn. Desert, right, fairness, equity. Ant. 

Unfairness, partiality, wrong, injustice. 

Justify, Syn. Absolve, defend, clear. Ant. Con¬ 
demn. 

K 

Keen, Svn. Acute, eager. Ant. Dull, Indifferent. I 
Keeping. Svn. Guardianship.care.custody. Ant. 

Loss, neglect. . . - 

Ken. Svn. Cognizance, survey, view. Ant. Over- ; 

Key, .Syn. Solution.explanation, guide, clew. Ant. | 
Puzzle. (unrelated. 

Kin, Svn. Claas. sort. kind. race. Ant. Stranger. 
Kind, u. Syn. Breed. claas. sort, specie*. genus, 
style. Ant. (see Dissimilarity, Kin).—a. Svn. 
Gentle. 

Kindle, Syn. Ignite, light. Ant. Extinguish. 
Kindred, a. Svn. Related, akin. Ant. Uncon¬ 
genial. 

Kingly, Svn. Regal, royal. Ant. Democratic. 
Knave, Svn. Cheat, rogue. Ant. Gull. dupe. 

Knot. Svn. Group, band. bond. tie. Ant. Cavity. 

smoothness, crowd, multitude, solution. 

Knotty, Syn. Hurd, tough. yltU. Easy, simple, 
plain. 

Knowing, Svn. Proficient, acute, sharp, shrewd. , 
Ant. Silly, stolid, gullible, innocent, dull, 
simple. 

Knowledge, .Syn. Understanding, apprehension. 
Ant. Misunderstanding, misapprehension, ignor¬ 
ance. 

L 

Laborious, Svn. Diligent, assiduous. Ant. I Ary. 
Idle. 

Labour, Syn. Effort, work. Ant. Rest. ease, 
labyrinth. .Syn. Maze. Ant. Unlnvolvcd. clue. 
Lack, u. .Syn. Need. want. Ant. Sufficiency.—▼. 

Svn. Neel, want. Ant. Have abundance of. I 
Laconic. Syn. Curt, terse. Ant. Wordy, prolix. 
Lament, .Syn. Regret, deplore. Aui. Welcome. 
Languid, .Syn. Weary, faint. Ant. Active, strong. 
Languish, .Syn. Sink. pine. Ant. Thrive, luxuriate. 
Languor, .Syn. latitude. Ant. Vigour, strength. 
Lank, Syn. J/x*e. lean. Ant. Full, tense. 

Lopso, .Syn. Progress, error Ant. Uprightness. 
Lascivious, Svn. Ix?wd. lustful. Ant. Chaste, pure. 
Last. v. .Syn. Live, endure. Ant. Fall, cease —a. 

Svn. Remotest, final. Ant. Next, first 
Lasting. Syn. Durable, perpetual, enduring. Ant. 

Perishable, passing. . . . 

Latent, .Syn. Occult, secret. Implicit, hidden. Am. 

Manifest, apparent, visible. 

Lateral. Svn. Incidental, resultant, oblique. Ant. 
Direct, lineal. 

Launch, .Syn. Hurl, propel. Ant. Repress, retain. 
Lavish, a. JSyn. Prodigal. profuse. Ant Niggardly. 

—v. Svn. Waste, heap. i*>ur. Ant. Kte p. i"terr. 
Lawful, Syn. Itigbt/ul. fair, legal. Ant. Unfair. 

wrong. Illegal. iiB t , 

Lawless, .Syn. Violent, savage. Illegal, wild. Ant. 

Houcat. orderly, loyal, peaceful, legal. 

Lawyer, Syn. Advocate, counsellor. Ant. Client. 

Iox, Svn. Vague, loose. Ant. Rigid concise 
League, Svn. Coalition, union, alliance, bond. 
Ant. Divorce, disunion, dissolution. 


Least, Svn. Last. lowest. Ant. First, greatest. 
Leave, n. Syn. Concession, liberty. Ant. Restric¬ 
tion. 

Legal. Syn. Allowable, lawful. Ant. Illegal. 
Legend, Svn. Fable, myth. Ant. Fact, history. 
Legible, Syn. Caligraphic. decipherable, plain. 

A tit. Illegible, undecipherable, obscure. 
Legitimate, Svn. Lawful, fair. Ant. Illegitimate. 
Leisurely. Syn. Easy. Ant. Hurried, eager. 

Lend, .Syn. Loan, advance. Ant. Retract, resume. 
Lengthy, Svn. Tedious, diffuse. Ant. Curt, con¬ 
cise. 

Let. Svn. Suffer, allow. Ant. Hinder, prevent. 
Lethal, Svn. Fatal, mortal. A nt. Tonic, restorative. 
Lethargy. Svn. Swoon, stupor. Ant. Vigilance. 
Level, Svn. Flat. Ant. Inequality.—v. Svn. 
Raze. roll, plane. Ant. Roughen.—a. Svn. 
Even. Hat. plain. Ant. Broken, uneven, rough. 
Levy, Syn. Impose, raise. Ant. Surrender, forgo. 
Libellous. Svn. Calumnious, defamatory. Ant. 

Laudatory. 

Liberal, Svn. Plentiful, tolerant, profuse, free. 

Ant. Scanty, grasping, mean. low. 

Libertine, Syn. Debauchee. Ant. Saint, ascetic. 
Liberty, Svn. Exemption. Insult, privilege, free¬ 
dom. -4nf. Necessity, constraint, slavery. 
Licentious, Svn. Profligate, lax. rakish. voluptu¬ 
ous. Ant. Rigid, ascetic, sober, strict. 

Licit, Svn. Legal. lawful. Ant. Unfair, illegal. 
Life, Svn. Activity, spirit, society, vitality. 

A nt. Lifelessness, torpor, death, decease. 
Ligament, Svn. Strap, brace, band, muscle. Ant. 

Breach, splinter, dislocation. 

Like, a. Syn. Similar, equal. Ant. Dl&fiinilar.—v. 
Svn. Enjoy, approve. Ant. Abhor, detest, dis¬ 
like. hute. 

Likeness, Syn. Picture, effigy, image, portrait. 

copy, similarity. Ant. Original, dissimilarity. 
Limpid, Syn. Clear, pure. Ant. Muddy, opaque. 
Line, Syn. Sequence, course, direction, thread, 
cord. Ant. Solution, divergency, breadth. 
Lineage, Svn. Race, descent. .'Inf. Source, 
ancestor. 

Lineament, Syn. Feature, line. Ant. Visage, face. 
Linear, Syn. Straight, direct. Ant. Zigzag, 
divergent. 

Linger, .Syn. Loiter, tarry. Ant. Speed, haste. 
Liquid, .Syn. Smooth, clear, limpid, soft, fluid. 

Ant. Harxh. dry. hard, congealed, ootid. 

Listless, Syn. Supine, vacant. Ant. Active, eager. 
Literai, Svn. Real, exact. Ant. Unreal, inexact. 
Literary, Svn. Scholarly. Ant. UtiHcholorly. 
Lithe. .Syn. Agile, pliant. Ant. Inflexible. 
Litigious, .Syn. Quarrelsome. Ant. Acquiescent. 
Litter, .Syn. Mislay, scatter. Ant. Clean, tidy. 
Little, Svn. Petty, mean, trivial, weak, alight. 

brief. Ant. Noble, much. full. huge. lame. 
Livelihood, Syn. Living, support. Ant. Beggary, 
want, privation. 

Lively, .Syn. Quick, vivid, eager, keen, brisk. 

Ant. List low. dull, terpld. lifeless. Idom. 

Livery, Syn. Badge, garb. Ant. Immunity, free- 
Load, n. Syn. Drug, wetflit. Ant. Solace, sup¬ 
port.—v. Svn. Oppress, cargo, lade, chamo. 
burden. Ant. Relieve, lighten, unload, dis¬ 
charge. 

Loan. .Syn. Mortgage, advance. Ant. Resumption, 
recall. 

Locate, .Syn. Fix. settle, establish, place, yint. 

Remove, dislodge. (rest. 

Locomotion, Syn. Passage, travel. -Inf. Abode. 
Lofty, Syn. Tall, majestic, eminent, dignified. 

high. Ant. Affable, mean, stunted, low. 
Logical, .Syn. Keusouable. Aut. Fallacious. 

Loll, .Syn. Recline, lounge, ylnf. Stir. rise. 
Loneoome, .Syn. Solitary. Aut. Sociable. 

Longing, S yn. Craving. desire. Ant. Indifference. 
Loom, Syn. Gloam. lower. Ant. Fade. pale. 
Loose, v. Svn. I*t go. untie. Ant. Retain. hold, 
Ue.—a. .Syn. Vague, sparse, detached, unbound. 
Ant. Strict, exact, close, secured, tight, tied. 
Lop, Syn. Curtail, prune. Ant. Trail, grow. 
Lordship. Svu. Jurisdiction. Aut. Subjection. 
Lose. Syn. Drop. ml**. Ani. Find, retain, keep. 
Lot, Svn. Doom. fate, chance. Ant. Plan. law. 
Loth. Syn. Unwilling. Ant. Willing, ready. 
Lovely, Syn. Charming, beautiful. Ant. Hateful. 
Lower, v.Svn. 11 iiuiblc. debase. A nt. Exalt. ralMj. 

—a. Syn. Inferior. Ant. Superior, higher. 
Lowering, Svn. Overcast, dark. Ant. Clear. 

Lowly, Syn. Mock. low. mean. Ant. Proud, lofty. 
Loyalty, Syn. Fealty, fidelity. Ant. Unfaithful- 
neiw. treachery, betrayal. 
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Lubricate, Sim. Ease. oil. AnL Clog, rust. 

Ladd. Sim. Rational, distinct, clear, bright. Ant. 

Confused, obscure, opaque, dark. 

Lucre. Sim. Greed, profit, gain. Ant. Refuse, loss. 
Ludicrous, Sim. Droll, comic. AnL Sad. grave. 
Lull, v. Sim. Still, hush, quiet, call.—n. Sim, 
Subsidence. AnL Tempest, storm, tumult. 
Lumber, n. Syn. Rubbish, trash. Ant. Valuables. 
Luminary, Sim. Light, sage. AnL Dunce, fool. 
Lunacy, Sim. Insanity, madness. AnL Intelli¬ 
gence. sanity. 

Lunatic, Sim. Maniac. AnL Genius, philosopher. 
Lurid, Sim. Wan. murky. Ant. Luminous, bright. 
Lurk, Sim. Skulk, lie. hide. Ant . Show. rise. 
Luscious, Sim. Delicious, sweet. Ant. Sharp, 

BOUT. 

Lustre, Stm. Glory, splendour, brightness. Ant. 
Dullness, gloom. 

Lusty, Sim. 8trong, robust. Ant. Weak. Infirm. 
Luxury, Sim. Softness, effeminacy. Ant . Hard¬ 
ship, self-denial, asceticism. 

M 

Macerate, Syn. Steep, rot. AnL Swell, repair. 
Machination, Sim. Artful, conspiracy, intrigue. 

Ant. Exposure, defeat, detection. 

Magisterial, Stm. Authoritative, dictatorial. Ant. 

Undignified, docile, submissive. 

Magnanimous, Sun. Lofty, high-minded, noble. 

A tit. Little-souled, mean. 

Magnlflcent.Syn. Stately, august, superb, splendid, 
noble, grand. AnL Paltry, little, mean, petty. 
Magnify, Svn. Laud, enlarge. A nt. Decry, curtail. 
Maim, Sim. Lame. mar. AnL Mend, restore. 
Main, Sim. Body, bulk. Ant. Section, portion. 
Mainly, Syn. Principally. Ant. Slightly, partially. 
Maintenance, Syn. Subsistence, defence, liveli¬ 
hood. Ant. Indigence, poverty. 

Majesty, Syn. Stateliness, grandeur, dignity. Ant. 
Baseness, pettiness. 

Majority. Syn. Bulk, priority. Ant. Inferiority. 
Maker, Syn. Creator. Ant. Destroyer. 

Malady, Syn. Disease, disorder. Aid. Well-being, 
health. 

Manacle, Syn. Chniu, fetter. Ant. Unchain, un¬ 
bind. 

Manage. Syn. Conduct, handle. Ant. Misconduct. 
Manageable, Syn. Docile, easy. AnL Impractic¬ 
able. 

Management, Svn. Skill, address, conduct, treat¬ 
ment. Ant. Mlsgovernmcnt, misconduct. 
Mandate, Syn. Order, edict. Ant. Suggestion. 
Manifest, a. Syn. Open, plain. AnL Indistinct, 
Manifold, Syn. Various, numerous. Ant Scant, 
few. 

Manner, Syn. Sort, style, mode. Ant. Project, 
work. 

Mannerism, Syn. Affectation. Ant. Naturalness. 
Manoeuvre, S yn.Tactics.operation. Ant. Defeat. 
Mar. Syn. Hurt. spoiL .4nf. Mend, restore, make. 
Marauder, Syn. Rover, invader. Ant . Sentry, 
guard. 

Margin, Syn. Room. lip. edge. Ant. Centre, space. 
Marital, Syn. Matrimonial. Ant. Celibate, single. 
Marked, Syn. Conspicuous. Ant. Unnotlceable. 
Morrow, Syn. life. gist. pith. Ant. Pithlessncas. 
Marsh. Syn. Morons, bog. fen. Ant. Solid ground. 
Martial, Sim. Warlike, brave. Ant. Peaceful. 
Martyrdom, Syn. Death for a creed. AnL Re¬ 
negation. 

Marvel, Sim. Miracle, wonder. Ant. Unconcern. 
Mask, u. Syn. Cover, ruse. Ant. Unmasking.—v. 

Syn. Disguise, screen. Ant. Detect, unmask. 
Mass, Syn. Bulk. body. lump. Ant. Fragment, 
Massive, Syn. Huge, solid. Ant. Airy, frail. 

Master, n. Syn. Owner, ruler. Ant. Pupil, ser¬ 
vant.—v. Syn. Overpower. Ant. Foil, yield. 
Masterly, Svn . Skilful, clear. Anf. Unskilful. 
Masticate. Syn. Chew. Ant. Gobble, bolt. 
Matchless, Syn. Incomparable. Ant. Ordinary. 
Matron, Syn. Wife, woman Ant. Maid, girl. 
Matter. Syn. Body, subject. stuff. substance. 

Ant . Mental, spirit, intellect, mind. 

Matutinal, Svn. Morning, early. Ant. Evening. 
Maxim, Syn. Baying, adage. Ant. Quibble, 
sophism. , . % _ a f 

Maximum. Svn. Utmost, climax. Ant. Minimum. 
Meagre, Syn. I Jink. lean. thin. Ant. Fat, stout. 
Meanness, Syn. Ungenerousnesa. Ant. Unselfish¬ 
ness. 

Means, Syn. Resources. AnL Object, end. 


Measure, Svn. v. Value, gauge, mete. AnL Mis- 
apportion, misdeal, misjudge. 

Mechanic. Stm. Artificer, workman, craftsman. 
AnL Unskilled worker. 

Mechanical Syn. Unreflectlve. Aid. Spirited. 

Mediation. Syn. Arbitration, atonement. AnL 
Neutrality. 

Medicate, Syn. Drug, treat. AnL Purify, analyse. 

Mediocrity. Syn. Average, medium. AnL Ex¬ 
cellence. 

Meditate. Sim. Plan, think. Ant . Enact, execute. 

Medley, Syn. Mixture, Jumble. Ant . Arrange¬ 
ment, classification. 

Meek, Syn. Gentle, mild. Ant. Proud, bold. 

Meet, Syn. Unite, engage. Ant. Avoid, pass. 

Mellow, Syn. Mature, rich. ripe. Ant. Harsh, 
unripe. 

Melt, Sim. Run. dissolve. Ant. Consolidate. 

Member, Syn. Portion, part. AnL Whole body. 

Memoir, Syn. Life, record, biographical sketch. 

Memorable, Syn. Prominent, remarkable, great. 
Ant. Ordinary, trifling, petty. 

Memorial, Sun. Relic, record, AnL Oblivion. 

Memory, Syn. Remembrance. Ant. Forgetful¬ 
ness. 

Menace, n. Syn. Threatening, danger. Ant. Bless¬ 
ing. 

Mendacity, Syn. Deception, falsehood. Ant. Can¬ 
dour. 

Mendicity, Syn. Beggary. Ant. Labour, industry. 

Menial. Syn. Drudge, servile. Ant. Lordly, 
supreme. 

Mental. Syn. Intellectual. Ant. Bodily, corporeal. 

Mephitic, Svn. iliasmatic. malarious. Ant. 
Genial, balmy. , a 

Mercantile, Syn. Retail, wholesale. Ant. Stag¬ 
nant. 

Mercenary, Syn. Selfish, sordid. AnL Disinter¬ 
ested. 

Merchandise, Sim. Wares, commodities, goods. 
Ant. Rubbish. lunkind. 

Merciful. Syn. Kind, gracious. Ant. Harsh. 

Meridian, Syn. Culmination. Ant. Base, depth. 

Merit, Syn. Desert, worth. AnL Fault, error. 

Mesh, Syn. Snare. Intricacy. AnL Deliverance. 

Metaphor, Svn. linage. Ant. Literalness, letter. 

Motaphorical, Syn. Typical, figurative. AnL 
Literal. 

Metaphysical. Svn. Ideal, mental. Ant. Physical. 

Mete. Svn. Measure. A n L MlRapportlon. misdeal. 

Meteoric, Svn. Flashing. Ant. Permanent. 

Method. Svn. Buie, order. Ant. Unsystematic. 

Methodical, Svn. Systematic. Ant. Unmethodl* 
cal. 

Miasmatic, Syn. Noxious, polluted. Ant. Un¬ 
tainted, fresh. [position. 

Mien, Syn. Air. aspect, look. Ant. Being, dis- 

Might, Syn. Power, force. Ant. Weakness. 

Migratory, Syn. Wandering. Ant. Fixed, settled. 

Mimic, Syn. Mock, ape. Ant. Lead, praise. 

Mincin g, Syn. Pedantic, affected. Ant. Bluff, 
unaffected. . .... 

Mind. Syn. Spirit, belief, soul. Ant. Aversion, 
obiect. conduct, body. 

Mingle, Syn. Blend, mix. Ant. Sort, sift. 

Minion, Sim. Pet. darling. Ant. Antipathy. 

Minister, Syn. Curate, pastor, clergyman, official, 
sen-ant. Ant. nead, master, monarch. 

Minor. Svn. Junior, less. Ant. Senior, superior. 

Minstrel. Syn. Bard, musician, singer. AnL 
Street-player. 4 „ . « 

Minute, Svn. Exact, tiny. Ant. Broad, huge. 

Miraculous, Syn. Supernatural. Ant. Natural. 

Miscellany, Syn. Variety, mixture. Ant. Classi¬ 
fication. ^ .. 

Mischief. Svn. Harm. hart. AnL Compensation. 

Mischievous, Syn. Damaging, spiteful. Ant. Ad* 
vantagooiL*. beneficial. 

Miserable, Syn. Forlorn. A nt. Happy. 

Misery, Svn. Woe. heart**ache, wretchedness. Ant. 

Mission, Svn. Message, errand. Ant. Usurpation. 

Mobile, Syn. Variable, sensitive. AnL Iinmov- 

Mock, Sim. Imitate. Insult, flout, jeer. Ard . Ad¬ 
mire. respect, welcome, salute. 

Model, Svn. Copy, mould. A id. Work, execution. 

Moderate, Syn. Regulate, control. Ant. Im¬ 
moderate. excessive. . . _ _ 

Modern, Sim. New. Present. AnL Bygone, past- 

Modesty, Syn. Humility, diffidence ^nf. Conceit. 

Modification. Svn. Variation, revision. alteration. 
Aid. Stabilisation, retention. 
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Modish, Sim. Modem, stylish. Ant. Dowdy, 
old-fa.«hloned. 

Molecule, Syn. Monad, atom. Ant. Bulk, body. 

Molest, Svn. Worry, disturb. Ant. Caress, 
soothe. 

Moment, Svn. Weight. Instant. Ant. Period, ace. 

Monitor, Svn. Warner, adviser. Ant. Deceiver. 

Monopoly, Svn. Exclusiveness, appropriation, 
privilege. Ant. Competition, participation. 

Monotheism, Svn. Deism. Ant. Polytheism. 

Monotony, Svn. Tedium, sameness. Ant. Varia¬ 
tion. 

Monster, Svn. Deformity, prodigy. Ant. Gem. 
beaut y. 

Moody, Syn. Gloomy. sullen. Ant. Genial, blithe. 

Moot, Svn. Argue, agitate. Ant. llush. burke, 
stifle. 

Moral, Svn. Ideal, mental. Ant. Material, 
physical. 

Morbid, Svn. Unsound, diseased. Ant. Sound, 
healthy, wholesome. 

Morose, Svn. Moody, sullen. Ant. Genial, kindly. 

Mortal, Svn. Fatal, human. Ant. Celestial. 

Mortify. Svn. Annoy, deaden. Ant. Ileal, please. 

Motive, Svn. Reason, purpose. Ant. Deed, action. 

Mould, Svn. Form, fashion. Ant. Strain, distort. 

Muffle, Svn. Enfold, ehroud. Ant. Unfold, dis¬ 
close. 

Muggy, Svn. Misty, foggy. Ant. Bright, clear. 

Mulct, n. Syn. Penalty, forfeiture, damages. Ant. 
Premium, reward, txrnu*. 

Multitude, Svn. Swann, crowd. Ant. Sprinkling. 

Mundane, Svn. Kart lily, secular. Ant. Supra- 
imindane, ethereal, spiritual. unworldly. 

Munificent, Svn. Generous, liberal. Ant. Nig¬ 
gardly. 

Muse, Svn. Think, ponder. Ant. Move. stir. 

Muster, v. Syn. Rally, marshal. Ant. Dismiss. 

Mutable, Svn. Fickle, mobile, yint. Unchanging. 

Mute, Svn. Dumb, silent, yint. Loud, vocal. 

Mutinous, Sun. Refractory, riotous. Ant. Sub¬ 
missive. 

Mutter, Sim. Mumble, munnur. Ant. Exclaim. 

Mutual. Syn. Common. ✓Inf. One-sided. 

Mysterious. Sim. Secret, dim. -'Inf. Plain, clear. 

Mystic, Sim. Mysterious. Ant. Matter-of-fact, 
plain. 

Myth, Svn. Parable, legend. Ant. History, fact. 

N 

Naked, Svn. Nude, simple. Ant. Draped, robed. 

Narrate, .Syn. Report, tell. /Inf. Blink, conceal. 

Narrow, Svn. Thin, slender. Ant. Ample, wide. 

Native, Sun. Proi>er. home. Ant Alien, foreign. 

Natural, Svn. Artless, true. yint. Artful, forced. 

Naughty, .Sy/i. Bad. corrupt, yint. Pure. good. 

Nature, Svn. Kind, truth. Ant. Object, thing. 

Nearly, Syn. Closely, illum'd. Ant. Entirely, quite. 

Necessary, .Syn. Needful, requisite, certain. At it. 
Optionul, casual, contingent. 

Necessity, .Syn. Want. need. yint. Uselessness. 

Needless, Svn. Unnecessary, yint. Useful, need¬ 
ful. 

Negative, .Syn. Denying. Ant. Direct, assertive. 

Neglect, v. Svn. Omit, slight, yint. lte*p«xt. 
notice, n. Svn. blight, failure, yint. Esteem, 
regard. 

Negotiate, .Syn. Pass, effect, yint. Stop, miscon¬ 
duct. 

Neutral. .Syn. Una vowed, negative, indifferent. 
Ant. Positive, active, partial. 

Neutrality, Svn. Indifference, impartiality. Ant. 
Interference, activity. 

Neutralize, .Syn. Counteract. Ant. Aggravate. 

New, Svn. Recent, novel. Ant. Ancient, old. 

Nice, Syn. Fine, dainty, neat. yint. Disagreeable, 
nauseous, nasty. undUcrlininatJng. coarse. 

Nicety, Syn. Accuracy. Ant. Roughness, rude. 

Noble, .Syn. Exalte*I.grand. Ant. Humble, mean. 

Nocturnal, Svn. Gloomy, dark. AuL .Solar, light. 

Noisome, Syn. Harmful. hurtful, yint. Whole- 
NOUM?. 

No by, Syn. Stunning, loud. .'Inf. Soft, still. 

Nomad, Svn. Roving, pastoral. Ant. Agricul¬ 
tural. 

Nominal, Svn. Formal, trilling. Ant. Deep, real. 

Nominate, Svn. Define, name. Ant. Cancel, 
recall. 

Nonsense, Syn. Folly, trash. Ant. Truth, sense. 

Normal, Sim. Natural, usual, -inf. Unnatural. 

Notion. Svn. Belief. Idea. Ant. Misapprehension. 

Notoriety, Svn. Publicity. Ant. Rumour, privacy. I 


Nourish, Syn. Nurse, cherish, foster, feed. yint. 
Destroy, blight, starve. 

Nudity. Syn. Exposure, bareness, nakedness. A nt. 
Dress. clothing. 

Nugatory, Svn. Vain, trifling. Ant. Serious, 
grave. 

Nullify, Syn. Annul, abolish. Ant. Re-enact, con¬ 
firm. 

Numberless, Svn. Inlluite, countless, yint. Rare, 
scarce, few. 

Numbness, Svn. Callousuess. Ant. Sensibility, 
acuteness. 

Nuptials, Syn. Espousal, marriage, wedding. A nt. 
Separation, divorce. 

0 

Obdurate, Svn. Callous, stubborn. Ant. Docile, 
yielding, tender. 

Obedience, Svn. Compliance, submission. Ant. 
Resistance, disobedience. 

Obesity. Syn. Plumpness, fatness. Ant. leanness. 

Obey, Svn. Yield, submit. Ant. Refuse, resist. 

Object, n. Syn. Aim, end. sight, Ant. Notion, 
idea. 

Objective. Svn. External, concrete. .Inf. Ab¬ 
stract. Intrinsic. 

Oblation, Svn. Gift, offering, yint. Refusal, re¬ 
sumption. 

Obligation, Svn. Bond. duty. Ant. Word, 
promise. 

Oblige, Syn. Favour, compel. Ant. Disoblige, 
acquit. 

Obliqae, Syn. Angular, divergent. .Inf. Forward, 
straight. 

Oblivion, n. Syn. Forgetfulness*. Ant. Remem¬ 
brance. 

Obloquy. Syn. Blame, censure. Ant. Panegyric, 
praise. 

Obnoxious, Svn. Offensive, odious. A fit. Grateful, 
pleasant. 

Obscene, Syn. Indecent. Impure, yint. Decent, 
pure. 

Obsequious, Sim. Cringing, servile, yint. In- 
derxndent. uncrineing. 

Observance. Syn. Form, custom. Ant. Disuse, 
breach. 

Observant, Syn. Watchful, mindful. .Int. Heed* 
les*. disobedient. unmindful. 

Obsolete, Syn. Arcliaie. past. Ant. Extant, 
modem. 

Obstinate. Syn. Refractory, stubborn, headstrong. 
yint. Wavering, yielding. 

Obstreperous, Syn. Rattling, noisy, yint. Quiet. 
mi I>dued. 

Obstruct, Sim. Block, bar. yint. Clear, open. 

Obtrude. Syn. Thrust, force. Ant. Retire, suggest. 

Obtuse. Syn. Stupid, dull. Ant. Clever, acute. 

Obverse. Syn. facing, opposite. Ant. Reverse, 
hinder. 

Obvious, Syn. Explicit, plain, .int. Obscure, re¬ 
mote. 

Occasionally, Syn. Rarely, casually, yint. Regu¬ 
larly. 

Occult, Syn. Dark, secret. Ant. Open, plain. 

Occupancy, Syn. l’u*M,*s*ion. .Int. Eviction. 

Occupant, Syn. 'reliant, proprietor, resident, 
owner. Ant. Yinilor. stranger, foreigner. 

Occurrence, Syn. Transaction, affair, event. Ant. 
Monotony. 

Ocular, Svn. Palpable, visible, yint. Deductive. 

Odd, Syn. Queer, uneven. Ant. Usual, matched. 

Odious, Syn. Offensive, hateful. Ant. Plciisuut. 

Odium, Syn. Grudge, hulred. yint Welcome, love. 

Oflenco. Syn. Injury, crime, yint. Defence. 

Offend. Syn. Pain, shock. Ant. Plcn**c. gratify. 

Offer, Syn. Tender, jwjikjhc. yint. Divert, lelaJn. 

Often, Syn. Frequently. .Inf. Seldom. 

Omen, Syn. Fore Iks ling. sign, augury. 

Ominous, Syn. Suggestive, portentous. Ant . 
Auspicious. 

Omission, Syn. Exclusion, overnight. A nt. Notice, 
Insertion. 

Omit, Syn. Leave out, miss, fail, neglect. Ant. 
Insert, restore. 

Omnipotent. Syn. Irresistible. Ant. Powerless. 

Omniscient. Syn. Infallible, yint. Ignorant. 

Onerous, Syn. Difficult, heavy. Ant. Easy. light. 

Only, Syn. Bole, single. Ant. Together, many. 

Onward, Svn. Ahead, forward. Ant. Aback, 
astern. 

Ooze, Syn. Drip. drop. Ant. Rush, pour. 

Operate, Svn. Work. act. Ant. Cease, rest. 
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Operative* Sim. Binding. Ant . Inoperative. 
Opinion, Stm. Theory, impression, notion, view. 
Opportunity, Sim. Chance, turn, occasion. Ant. 

Omission, lapse, unseasonableness. 

Oppose, Sim. Obstruct, resist. Ant. Back* abet* 

Opposite, Sim. Contrary, adverse. Ant. Agreeing. 
Oppress* Stm. Overbear, burden. Support. 

Oppression, Sim. Hardship* cruelty. Ant. Leni¬ 
ency. 

Oppressive, Sim. Unjust, heavy. Ant. Just, light. 
Option* Stm. Wish, choice. Ant . Burden, neces¬ 
sity 

Opulence, Sim. Fortune, wealth. Aal. Indigence. 
Oral, Stm. Verbal, unwritten. .4 nt. Documentary. 
Oratory, Sim. Rhetoric, eloquence. Ant . Heslta- 

Oidain* Sim. Direct, appoint, set. -4at. Cancel, 
revoke. 

Ordeal, Sim. Trial, test. Ant. Plea, argument. 
Order, n. Stm. Command, method, sequence. A nt. 
• Suggest, disarrange. 

Ordinary, Sim . Inferior, plain, wonted, settled. 

Ant. Superior, unusual, extraordinary. 

Organic, Sim. Constitutional, fundamental. Ant. 
Provisional, contingent. 

Organization, Sun. Const ruction, form, structure. 

Ant. Disorganization, formlessness. 

Origin, Sim. Rise, cause, source, ✓inf. Conclusion. 
Original. Sun. First, primary. Ant. Terminal. 
Orthodox, Stm. Sound, correct. Ant. Heretical. 

unorthodox. . ..... 

Ostensible, Sun. Visible, avowed. -4nf. Actual, 
real. 

Ostentatious, Sun. Boastful, vain, showy. Ant. 
Retired, quiet, modest. 

Oust, Stm. Remove, elect. Ant. Restore, install. 
Outbreak, Sun. Insurrection, commotion, tumult. 

outburst. Ant. Order, quiet, subsidence. 
Outcast, Stm. Exile, vagabond, castaway. Ant. 

Resident. __ 

Outlandish* Stm. Rude, strange. -Inf. native, 
modish. 

Outlet, Sun. Exit, egress. .4ni. Entrance. Ingres. 
Outline, Sim. Plan, draft, sketch. AnL ligure. 

form. , _ 

Outlook, Stm. Sight, view, prospect. -4ni. Intro- 
Bpection. . . „ 

Outrage, Sun. Indiguity, offence. Ant. Modera- 

tlon. a _ . . . 

Outskirts. Sun. Outpost, onler. Ant. Heart. body. 
Outspoken. Sun. Frank, plain. Ant. Enigmatical. 
Outstrip, Sun. Heat, surpass. Ant. Succeed. 

follow. 4 . „ 

Overcast, Sim. Murky, cloudy. A nt. Clear. 
Overflow. Stm. Inundation, deluge, redundancy 
Subsidence, exhaustion. 

Overjoyed, Sun. Delighted, transported. Am. 

Saddened. . 

Oversight, Sun. Slip, error. A nf. Notice, mark. 
Overt. Sun. Often, tmblic. .4nf. Secret, covert. 
Overthrow. S\ni. Defeat, ✓inf. Revive. restore. 
Overture, Sun. Offer, advance. Ant. Inaction. 
Overwhelm, Sun. Swamp, crush, -inf. Reinstate. 
Owu, Sun. Hold, possess, -d/if. Lose. forfeit. 

P 

Pacific, Stm. Peaceful, calm. mild, conciliatory. 

Inf. Warlike, noisy, quarrelsome, liarsb. 
Pacify. Svn. Quiet, still, calm. ArU. Provoke. 

excite. . , , , .. 

Pagan, n. Sun. Idolater, heathen. Ant. Christian. 
Pageant, Sun. Display, pomp. Ant. Illusion* 
dream. , 

Pain. n. Sun. Anguish, grief. A nt. Joy. ease. 
Painstaking, a. Sim. Diligent, attentive, careful. 

Ant. Idle, slack. , # - 

Palatable, Sun. Toothsome, delicious, tasteful. 

Ant. Disagreeable, distasteful. 

PaU, Sun. Dispirit, blunt. .4rtf. Sharpen, quicken. 
Palmy, Sun. Glorious, prosperous. Ant. De¬ 
pressed. . . - . 

Palpable, Sun. Gro^s, obvious. Ant. Incorporeal. 
Palpitate. Sun. Beat, throb. Ant. Cease, pause. 
Palter, Sun. D<*lge. shift. prevaricate, shuffle. 

Ant. Decide, determine, act. 

Paltry. Sun. Trashy. mean. Ant. Worthy, noble. 
Pamper. Sun. Glut. feed. Ant. Starve, harden. 
Pang, Sun. Twinge, pain, anguish, smart, agony. 

Ant. Delight, eratifleatiou, enjoyment, pleasure. 
Parable, Sun. Allegory, fable. Ant . Fact, history. 
Paradise, Sun. Bliss, heaveu. Ant. Misery, hell. 


Paradox* Sim. Mystery, enigma* contradiction. 

Ant. Postulate, truism, axiom, proposition. 
Parallel* Stm. Analogous. Ant. Opposed* different. 
Paralyse* Sim. Benumb* deaden. Ant. Restore. 

lift up. nerve, strengthen, liven. 

Paramount* Stm. Supreme, chief. Ant. Minor. 
Parasite* Sim. Courtier, toady. Ant. Traducer, 
detractor. 

Pardon* Sim. Acquit, forgive. Ant. Visit* punish. 
Pare* Sim. Skin, shave off, peel. 

Parentage, Sim. Pedigree, birth, descent. 

Part, n. Sun. Side, concern, share, portion. Ant. 

Affair, bulk. mass, completeness, whole. 
Partial* Stm. Biassed, local. Ant. Just, total. 
Particle, Sim. Mite, jot, grain, bit. Ant. Total. 

mass. _ . 

Particular, a. Stm. Exact, local. Ant. Rough, 
general.—n. Stm. Point, detail. Ant. Case, 
whole. 

Partisan, Sim. Disciple, follower, adherent. .4ni. 

Opponent. _ . 4 . 

Partition, Sun. Division, barrier. ✓Inf. Inclusion. 
Passage, Sun. Phrase, journey. Ant . Course, 
book. 

Passive, Stm. Patient, inert. Ant. Alert, active. 
Pastime, Sun. Play, recreation. ✓Inf. Task, 
labour. 

Patent, Stm. Plain, obvious. Ant. Questionable, 
dubious. ^ . 

Paternal, Sim. Careful, fatherly. Ant. Rough. 

careless. , _ _ 

Pathetic, Stm. Tender, moving. Ant. bnaffecting. 
farcical, ludicrous. 

Patience, Sun. Endurance. -4nf. Rebellion, re¬ 
sistance. _ , 

Patrician, Stm. Aristocratic, noble. Ant. Plebeian. 
Patronize, v. Sim. Help, befrieud. AnL Oppose, 
depress, oppress. * * ^ 

Pause, n. Sun. Rest. halt. .4nf. Continuance. 
Pave* Sim. Fit. smooth, prepare. Ant. Obstruct. 
Pawn. Sun. Pledge. .4nf. Redeem, ransom. 
Peasant* Sim. Rustic, hind. Ant. Townsman. 

citizen. . . . ^ 

Peculiar, Sim. Strange, unusual. Ant. Ordinary. 

universal, general, common. 

Pedantic* Sun. Priggish, pedagogical. Ant. Slip¬ 
shod. unaffected. 

Pedigree, Sim. Lineage, genealogy.descent. Ant. 
Mongrel. 

Peer, n. Sim. Equal, mate. Ant. State or con¬ 
dition.—v. Sun. Look narrowly, pry. peep. 
Peevish, Sun. Testy, fretful, -inf. Easy, genial 
Pell, Sun. Mammon, lucre. Ant. Wage, reward. 
Penal, Sim. Punitive, coercive. Ant. Reparatory. 
Penalty, Sun. Price, pain. Ant. Bribe, wages. 
Penetrate, Sun. Fathom, reach, enter, pierce. A nt. 

Unentering, blocked. . , 

Penitence, Sun. Sorrow, remorse. .4 m. Obduracy. 
Pensive, Sun. Musing* thoughtful. .4/if. Joyous* 
vacant. 

Penury, Sun. Poverty, want. Ant. Affluence, 
wealth. . t 

Perceive, Svn. Feel, discern. A nt. Overlook, miss. 
Perception, Sun. Discernment* sight. Ant. lm- 
perceptlon. Ignorance. A . . 

Percolate, Sim. Filter, strain. -4nf. Retain. at>- 

Percussion* Sun. Crash, shock. .4ni. Touch. 

graze. 

Perdition. Svn. Loss. ruin. A nt. Salvation, rescue. 
Peregrination. Sim. Travel, wandering. Ant. Re¬ 
sidence. domiciliation. . . ._ 

Peremptory. Sim. Absolute, express, decisive. 

Ant. SuBBestive. . . T . 

Perennial. Svn. Constant, ceaseless. Ant. un¬ 
certain. deficient, periodical. .... 

Perfect, Svn. Faultless, full. Ant. Scant, faulty. 
Perfidious, Svn. Deceptive, false. Ant. Staunch. 

faithful, true. . . , _ , , 

Perforate. Svn. Drilled, bored. .4nf Unplerccd. 
Perform. Svn. Effect, fulfil. Ant. Mar. miss 
Perfunctory. Svn. Slovenly, careless, mechanical. 

Ant. Careful, animated, spirited, zealous. 

Peril, Stm. Risk, danger. Ant. Safety, security. 
Period. Svn. Era. date. time. Ant. Infinity. 
Permissible. Svn. Allowable jtitf. Ia ™fferab!e 
Pernicious, Svn. Baneful, hurtful. Ant. Whole- 

Perpendicular. Svn. Vertical. Ant. Horizontal. 
Perpetrate, Svn. Commit. Ant. Perfect, achieve. 
Perpetual, Svn. Endless, constant. ^. Periodic. 
Perplex, Svn. Confuse, puzzle. .4rtf. Eullcluen, 
clear. 
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Persecute, Svn. Vex, worry, stnt. Abet, en¬ 
courage. 

Perseverance, Svn. Steadfastness. persistence. 

Ant. Levity, wavering, caprice, inconstancy. 
Persevere, Svn. Keep on. continue, persist. Ant. 
Desist, discontinue. 

Perspicuity, Svn. Transparency, lucidity, clearness. 

Ant. Unintelligibllity, turbidity, obscurity. 
Persuade, Svn. Urge, induce. Aid. Coerce, deter. 
Pertain to, Sun* Belong to. Ant. Be foreign to. 
Pertinacity, Svn. Adherence, obstinacy. Ant. 

Vacillation, hesitancy, indecision, irresolution. 
Pertinent, Svn. Apposite. Ant. Impertinent. 
Pervade, Svn. Dilfase. till. Ant. Affect, touch. 
Perversion, Svn. Abuse. Ant. Truth, right, use. 
Pervious, Svn. Penetrable. Ant. Impenetrable. 
Pest. Svn. Blight, curse, plague. Ant. Blessing. 
Pestilential. Svn. Mischievous, deadly, noxious. 

Ant. Sanitary, beneficial. 

Petition, Svn. Bequest, appeal. Ant. Claim, pro¬ 
test. 

Petrify. Svn. Appal, astound. Ant. Reassure. 
Petty, Svn. Mean, ninall. Ant. Noble, large. 
Phantasm, Svn. Shadow, dreaui. Ant. Fact, 
reality. 

Pharisaical, Sim. Formal. Ant. Genuine, sincere. 
Philanthropic, Svn. Charitable. A nt. Ungenerous. 
Philosophical, Son. Conclusive, sound, wise. Ant. 

Loose, vague, crude, unsound. 

Physical, Svn. Tangible, visible, material, natural. 

A nt. Spiritual, intellectual, moral, mental. 
Pictorial, Svn. Graphic, artistic. A nt. Unadorned. 
Picturesque. Nun. Comely. Ant. Tame. Hat. 
Pierce, Svn. Stab. bore. Ant. Allay, blunt. 

Piety, Svn. Grace. religion. Ant. Ungodliness. 
Pile, Svn. Gather, heap, .Inf. Deal, scatter. 
Pilfer, Svn. Filch. Ant. Steal, rob, plunder. 

Pilot, v. Svn. Lead. direct, guide. nicer. Ant. 
Mislead, misguide. 

Pino. v. Nt/n. Sink, decay, fade. droop. Ant. 
Flourish, thrive. 

Pert, a. Svn. Forward, saucy. Ant. Retiring 
modest. 

Piquant, Svn. Tart, sharp. Ant. Insipid, tame. 
Pirate, Svn. Sen rover, buccaneer, sea rublier. 
Ant. Merchant sailor. 

Piteous, Svn. Mournful, sad. Ant. Pleasant. Joy. 
ous. 

Pithy, Svn. Laconic, terse. Ant. Vapid, weak. 
Pltlloss, Svn. Cruel, merciless. Ant. Tender, piti¬ 
ful. 

Pittance, Svn. Drop. dole. Ant. Abundance. 
Place, Syn. Fix. locate. Ant. Uproot. disturb. 
Placid, Svn. Quiet, calm. Ant. Stormy, rough. 
Pjaiu, Svn. Flat, level. Ant. Bough. uneven. 
Plaintive, Svn. Doleful, sad. Ant. Glad. Joyous. 
Plan. n. .Sun. Project, draft, sketch, design. Ant. 
Unpremeditated. 

Plastic. Svn. Pliant, ductile. Ant. Inert, stub- 
Ijom. 

Platitude, Svn. Commonplace. Ant. Oracle. 
Platonic, Svn. Un*e usual. Ant. Sexual, ardent. 
Plauslblo, .Sun. Fair-spoken, passable. Ant. 
Genuine. 

Plea. .Sun. Apology. excuse. Ant. Action, charge. 
Pleasant, Svn. Me rry, grateful. Ant. Unpleasant. 
Pleasure. Svn. Choice, enjoyment. Ant. Denial, 
pain. 

Plebeian. Svn. Ignoble, coarse. low-bred, vulgar. 

Ant. High bred, aristocratic. noble. 

Pledgo, n. Svn. Surety, hostage. warrant. Ant. 

Parole, assurance, promise, word. 

Pliable, Svn. Fa/ lie. ductile, -•inf. Brittle. stiff. 
Plight, n. .Sun. Dilemma, difficulty, wltuatlon. 

Plot, n. Svn. Conspiracy, plan, scheme. v. Svn. 

Hatch, frame, concoct. devise. 

Plunge, Svn. Duck.dive,dip. Ant. Raise, emerge. 
Pootlcal, Svn. Lyric, metrical. Ant. Common¬ 
place. 

Poignant, .Sun. Intense,severe, keen.sharp. Ant. 
Tame, blunt, dull. 

Point, v. .Sun. Indicate, show, direct, level, aim. 
Pointless, a. .Sun. Feeble, vague. Ant. Forcible, 
telling, sharp. 

Poisonous, Svn. Vicious, venomous. Ant. Wholc- 
sor nc. 

Policy, Svn. Cunning, prudence, device, plan. 
Ant. AlmloisncMH. 

Polish. .Sun. Refine. brighten. Ant. Scratch, 

abrade. 

Politic, .Sun. Discreet, wise. Ant. Unwise. Im¬ 
prudent. 

Pollute, Svn. Deprave, taint. Ant. Filter, purify. 


Poltroon, Svn. Skulk, coward. Ant. Model, hero. 
Pony, Svn. Show, parade. Ant. Simplicity, quiet. 
Ponder. Syn. Study, reflect, consider. Ant. Think 
vaguely. 

Ponderous, Svn. Heavy, bulky. Ant. Airy, light. 
Popular, Svn. General, public. Ant. Deteste/1, 
odious. 

Populous, Svn. Dense, crowded. Ant. Deserted, 
thin. 

Portable, .Sun. Light, handy. Ant. Ponderous. 
Portend. Svn. Forbode. indicate. .In/. Avert, 
nullify. 

Portentous, Svn. Ominous, threatening. Ant. En¬ 
couraging. animating, cheering. 

Portly, Svn. Stout, stately. Ant. Slim. 

Portray. .Sun. Depict, draw. Ant. Misrepresent. 
Pose. Svn. Mystify. puzzle. Ant. Enlighten. 
Positive, Svn. Actual, real. Ant. Uncertain, 
dubious. 

Possess. Svn. Enjoy, occupy. Ant. Rc/dtm. lose. 

, Possible, Svn. Potential, likely, feasible, practic¬ 
able. Ant. Impossible, impracticable. 

Posterity. Sun. Futurity. Ant. An wiry. 
Postpone, .Sun. Procrastinate, prorogue, delay. 

defer. Ant. Accelerate. despatch. expedite. 
Postulate, Svn. Assume. Ant. Exemplify, prove. 
Potent. .Spn. Strong, active. Ant Inactive, weak. 
Potential, Svn. Undeveloped. Ant. peal, actual. 
Pound, Svn. Bruise, beat. Ant. Stroke. Foothc. 
Poverty, Svn. Destitution. Indigence, need. want. 

Ant. Wealth, mean**, sufficiency. 

Practical Svn. Skilled, serviceable, useful. 

Practice, n. Svn. Habit. usage. Ant. l)iso«c. 
Practised. Svn. Proficient. experienced. trained. 
Prate, Svn. Gossip, chat, prattle, babble. Ant. 
Terseness, brevity. 

Preamble, Svn. Opening, preface. Ant. Finale, 
close. 

Precarious. Svn. Itlskful. uncertain. .Inf. As¬ 
sured. safe. 

Precedo, .Sun. Usher, lead. Ant. Follow, succeed. 
Precedence, Svn. Supremacy. preference, priority. 

1 Ant. Portteriority. gubunliiiAtinfi. inf* rb»rity. 
Precept, Svn. Maxim, rule. Ant. Suggestion. 
Precious, .Sun. Valuable, dear. .!/•'. Worthless, 
cheap. 

Precise, Nun. Nice, exact. Ant. Vague. Inexact. 
Preclude, Svn. Hinder, impede, debar, prevent. 

Ant. Further, promote. Admit. 

Precursor, Nun. Pioneer, herald. Ant. Follower. 
Prodecessor, Nun. Elder, ancestor. .Dif. Podcrity. 
Predestination. Nun. Necessity. Ant Fret?-will. 
Predicament, Nun. Ptnltlon. trying, dlillculty. 
Predict. Nun. Forecast, foretell, prophesy. 
Predilection. Nun. Preference. Ant. Antipathy. 
Predominance, Nun. Prevalence. Ant. Subjec¬ 
tion. 

Preface. Nun. Premiss, prelude. Introduction. 

Ant. Postscript, epilogue, appendix. 

Prefer, Nun. Elect, choose. Ant. Defer, reject. 
Prefix, Nun. Preface. Ant. Add, supplement. 
Pregnant, Nun. Replete, fruitful. Ant barren. 
Prejudice. Nun. Damage, unfulmcbias. Ant. 

Judgment. ffldal 

Prejudicial, Svn. Injurious, hurtful. Ant. Bene- 
Preliminary. Nun. Preparatory. Ant. Sub equent. 
Prelude, Nun. Prolusion. proem, pn face. Ant. 
Conclusion, sequel. 

Prcmat\iro, Svn. Bash, hasty. Ant. Timely, ripe. 
Premeditate. Svn. Plot, pi an. A at. Ektcmpori/A). 
Premium, Svn. Bonus, prl/.c. Ant. Fine, peimlty. 
Preponderate, Nun. Predominate. Ant. sink. full. 
Prepossessing, Svn. Attractive. Ant. Repulsive. 
Preposterous, Nun. Monstrous. Ant. Fair. Just. 
Prerogative, Nun. Privilege. Ant. Disqualification. 
Presage, n. Svn. Judication. Ant. Fulfilment. 
Prescribe, Nun. Order, enjoin. Ant. Prohibit, 
Presentment, Nun. ForcDxling. Ant. Surprise. 
Preservo, Nun. Protect, uphold, save, guard. Ant. 
Injure, harm. 

Preside, Nun. Govern, control, direct, manage. 
Pressing, Nun. Urgent. Ant. Trivial, slight. 
Presumption, Nun. Supposition. Ant. Fact, proof. 
Pretence, Nun. Pica, excuse. Ant. Feud, truth. 
Pretend, Svn. Affect, feign. Ant. Test, detect. 
Prevail, Nun. Succeed, persuade, obtain, overcome. 
Ant. Fall. lose. 

Prevailing, Nun. Fife, ruling. Ant. Diminishing. 
Prevalence, Nun. Power, custom. Ant. Disuse. 
Prevaricate. Nun. Evade, shuffle. Ant. Maintain. 
Prevent, Nun. Thwart, bur. Ant. Cause, aid. 
Previous, Nun. Earlier, foregoing. Ant. Subse¬ 
quent. 
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SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


Prim. Sv tv. Stiff, precise. ^nl.F^eafrr. 

Primary. Sim. Chief, first. Ant. Subordinate. 
Primeval, Sun. Aboriginal, archaic. Ant. Modern. 
Primitive, Svn. Simple, old-fashioned. Ant. 

Modish. . . _ , 

Principal, Sim . Main, first. Ant. Secondary. 
Principle, Svn. Rule, motive. Ant. Action, issue. 
Prior, Svn. Earlier, former, previous, preceding. 

Ant. Posterior, later, subsequent. 

Prismatic, Svn. Iridescent. Ant. ColomlesB. 
Privacy, Sim. Retreat, secrecy. M PuDlicity. 
Privation, Svn. Want. loea. Ant Restoration. 
Privilege. Svn. Claim, right. Ant. Exclusion. 
Privy, Svn. Clandestine, secret, -inf. Open. 

Prize, n. Sim. Spoil, booty. Ant Flncjoss. 
Probable, Sim. Reasonable, .dnf. Incredible. 
Probation, Svn. Trial, test, ylnf License. 

Probe, Sim. Search, test. .4nl. Miss. skim. 
Probity. Sim. Honesty, virtue. .Inf. Rascality. 
Problematical, Sim. Uncertain. Ant. Obvious. 
Procession, Svn. File, march. dnf. Mob, rabble. 
Proclaim, Svn. Utter, report. Ant. Conceal. 
Proclivity, Svn. Bias, tendency. Ant. Aversion. 
Procrastination, Sim. Delay. Ant. Punctuality. 
Procure, Sim. Earn, win, Rain. Ant. Ix*c. miss. 
Prodigal, Sim. Reckless, lavish. Ant. FrugaL 
Prodigy, Sim. Miracle, marvel, wonder. Ant. 

Ordinary, normal. , . _> i _ 

Produce, v. Sim. Create, cause. Ant. Reduce.— 
n. Svn. Profit, fruit, yield. i . _ 

Prolane. a. Sim. Unholy, temporal. Ant. Re¬ 
verent. 4 . _ f 

Profess, Svn. Confess, avow. Ant. Disavow. 
Proffer. Svn . Tender, offer. Ant. 'Detain, with¬ 
hold. . t * 

Proficient, a. Svn. Clever, expert. Ant. Unskilled. 
Profligate,Sim. Shameless, vicious.depraved. Ant. 

Virtuous, modest. a A , , 

Profound, Sun. Strong, deep. Ant. Superficial. 
Profuse, Svn. Lavish, copious. Ant. Niggardly. 
Progress, n. Sim. Speed, way. Ant. Stay, delay. 
Prohibit. Svn. Check, forbid. Ant. Allow, grant. 
Project, v. Svn. Cast, throw. Ant. Pull, recall.— 
n. Svn. Device, plan. AnL Venture, chance. 
Prolix. Sim. Wordy, diffuse. Ant Brief, curt. 
Prolong. Sim. Delay, extend. Ant. Discontinue. 
Prominent. Svn. Important, main, eminent. Ant. 

Unimportant, secondary. 

Promiscuous, Svn. I nseiectcd. Am. Orderly. 
Promote, Sim. Raise* aid. Ant. Allay, check. 
Prompt, Svn. Alert, ready. Ant. Inactive. 
Promulgate. Svn. Spread, publish. Ant. Sup- 

Pronounco. Sim. Assert, propound, declare, utter. 

Ant. Mumble, gabble, swallow, choke, silence. 
Proof. Sun. Trial, test. Ant. Failure, disproof. 
Propagate. Sim. Diffuse, spread, produce, breed. 

Ant. Fall, suppress, contract, reduce, stifles 
Propel, Sim. Urge. hurl. AnL Detain, retard. 
Prophetic, Svn . Predictive. AnL Narrative, his¬ 
toric. ..... 

Propitiate, Sim. Pacify, appease. Ant. Alienate. 
Proportion, Svn. Distribution, rate, reiatlou. AnL 
Disorder, disparity, incongruity, mlsadjustment. 
Propose, Sim. Mean. move, intend, purpose, offer. 
Proposition, Sim. Statement. Ant. Misstatement. 
Propriety, Svn. Decorum. Justness, fitness. Ant. 

Indecorum. Impropriety. 

Prorogue, Sun. Adjourn, defer. Ant. Continue. 
Prosaic, Svn. Prolix, dull. Ant. Fervid, poetic. 
Proscribe, Svn. Forbid, reject. AnL Permit. 
Prospect, Sim. Field, view. A fit. Veiling, cloud. 
Prospectus, Svn. Bill. plan. .In/. Proceeding. 
Prosperity, Svn. Weal, success. A nt. Failure, woe. 
Prosperous. Svn. Lucky, happy, thriving. Ant. 
Unlucky, dwindling. 

Prostrate. Sim. Flat, fallen. Ant. Erect, risen. 
Protect, Svn. Save, cover. Ant. Expose, betray. 
Protest, Sim. Aver, affirm. Ant. Agree, endorse. 
Protract, Sim. Extend, defer. AnL Reduce. 

Prove, Svn* Confirm, verify, test. Ant. Refute. 

Proverbial. Sim. Notorious. Ant. Unfounded. 
Provide, Sim. Agree, get. cater, supply, afford, pro¬ 
cure. Ant. Deny, retain, withhold. 

Provincial, Svn. Rural, outlying. Ant. Central. 
Provisional. Svn. Contingent, Ant. Uncondi¬ 
tional. , 

Provoke, Svn. Anger, vex. Ant. Pacify, allay. 
Prowess, Svn. Slight, valour. -*in/. Weakness. 
Proximity. Svn. Vicinity, .neighbourhood. Ant. 
Remoteness. 


Proxy, Svn. Deputy, agent. AnL Person, prin- 

Prudent, Svn. Wary. wise. Ant. Rash, foolish. 
Prudish. Sim. Demure, reserved, over-nice, coy. 

Ant. Bold. Immodest. fn . 

Prurient, Sim. Lustful, craving. Ant. Disliking. 
Puerile, Sim. 8 illy. weak. Ant. Cogent, manly. 
Punctual, Svn. Prompt, exact. AnL Dilatory. 
Puny, Sim. Tiny, small. Ant. Robust, fine, great. 
Purblind, Svn. Short-Righted. Ant. Far-sighted. 
Puritanical, Svn. Prudish. Ant. Rakish, genial. 
Purlieu, Svn. Suburb, environ. AnL Heart, 
centre. . . . ^ 

Purloin, Sim. Plunder, steal. Ant. Restore. 
Purport, Sim. Tenor, drift. Ant. Statement 
Purpose, v. Sun. Mean, design. AnL Stake.—n. 

Sim. Resolve, object Ant. Fate, chance 
Purulent Sim. Corrupt festering. Ant. Healthy. 
Pusillanimity. Sim. Timidity. Ant. Fortitude. 
Putrefy, Sim. Decay, rot Sim. Purify, preserve. 

Q 

Quack, Svn. Impostor, empiric. Ant. Gull. dupe. 
Quaff, Svn. Imbibe, drink. AnL Disgorge. 

Quail, Sim. Cower, shrink. AnL Defy, stand. 
Quaint Svn. Antique, curious. AnL Common¬ 
place. 

Quake. Svn. Vibrate, shake. Ant. Rest, stand. 
Qualified. Svn. Suitable, adapted, fitted. Ant . 

Unsuitable, unfitted. 

Qualify, Sim. Adapt, fit AnL Free, unfit 
Quality, Svn. Kind. sort. AnL Nondescript 
Qualm, Sim. Scruple, remorse. AnL Comfort. 
Quantity, Sim. Part. sum. amount, measure. AnL 
Scantiness, want .... , 4 1 

Quarrel, n. Svn. Broil, dispute, feud, brawl. AnL 
Good-will, amity, peace. t . , . 

Quarrelsome, Sim. Litigious, petulant choleric. 

Ant. Mild, genial, peaceable. 

Quash, Svn. Cancel, crush. Ant. Undermine, sap. 
Quell, Svn. Stifle, allay. Ant. Fan. excite^ 
Question, v. Sim. Inquire, a*k. -4nr. Assert, stale. 
Quibble, v. Sim. Trifle, evade. Ant. Argue, reaeon. 
Quickness, Sim. Liveliness. AnL Slowness. 
Quiescence, Svn. Silence, quiet, rest, repose. Ant. 
Turbulence. 

Quiet, n. Svn. Peace. Ant. Noise, unrest 
Quit Sim. Resign, leave. AnL Occupy, seek. 
Quite, Svn. Truly, wholly. Ant. Hardly, barely. 
Quiver, Sim. Quake, vibrate, shiver, shake. Am. 

Still, motionless. 4 4 „ 

Quote, Sim. Note, name. cite. .dm. Retort 
refute. 

R 

Rabble, Sim. Mob. crowd. dn/.'Galaxy, tflite. 
Rabid, Svn. Marl, raging. Ant. Sober, sane. 
Radiant Svn. Shining, splendid. Ant. Dull, 
Radiate, Sim. Emanate, gleam.sparkle. 6 hine. dm. 

Absorb. . 4 _ . 

Radical, Sim. Entire, extreme. Ant. Partial, 
derived. 

Rage, n. Sim. Ire, anger. Ant. Softness, reason. 

— v. Svn. Storm. Anl. Be composed, be calm. 
Raging, Sim. Furious imt>etuous. violent Ant. 
Calm, peaceful, gentle. 

Rail, v. Svn. Chide, bluster, scold, censure. Ant. 

Praise. .... n 

Rally, v. t and I. Sim. Recover. Inspirit recall. 
A nt. Disperse.—v. Svn . Mock, taunt AnL 
Flatter. , , ^ , . 

Ramble, v. Svn. Roam, rove. -4m. Drive. Rpee<L 
Ramification, Svn. Division. Ant. Stem. line. 
Rampant, Sim. Rank, furious. AnL Restrained. 
Rancid, Svn. Rank. sour. Ant. Bure, sweet. 
Rancour, Svn. Malice, spite. Ant. Good-feeling. 
Random, Svn. W ild, stray. Ant. Aimed, steady. 
Rank, n. Svn. Order, line. row. Ant. Disorder. 
Rankle. Svn. Gall, fester. Ant. Close, heal. 
Ransom, Sim. Redeem, free. Ant. Fine. Indict 
Rant Svn. Boasting declamation. A nt. Rhetoric. 
Rapacious, Sim. Ravenous. Ant. Frugal. liberal. 
Rapidity, S vn. Dispatch, speed. A nt. Delay, slow- 

Rapture, Sim. Delight, bliss. Ant. Pain, agony. 
Rare, Svn. Thin, precious, excellent, choice, 
scarce. Ant. Dense, usual, mean, common. 
Rarefy, Svn. Lighten, expand. Ant. Solidify. 
Rascal, Svn. Knave, rogue. Ant. Gentleman. 
Rash, Sim. Unwary, reckless, dm. Cautious, 
wary. 
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Rate, n. Sun. Value, price, worth, duty. tax. 
Ratification, Sim. Substantiation. Ant. Abroga¬ 
tion, dlaafflrmation. negation. 

Ratify. Sim. Secure, seal. -4nf. Annul, refect. 
Rational, Sim. Sound, sane. Ant. Silly, weak. 
Ravage, n. Sun. Ruin, waste. Ant. Preserve. 

Ravel, Sim. Twist, entangle. Ant. Untwist, dis¬ 
entangle. 

Raving, Sim. Mad. furious. Ant. Sensible, calm. 
Ravish, Svn. Outrage, violate, charm, enchant. 
Ant. Irritate, annoy. 

Raw, Svn. Chill, fresh, unfinished, uncooked. 

Ant. Genial, mature, ripe, prepared, dressed. 
Raze, Svn. Ruin, level. Ant. Restore, rear, build. 
Reach, Svn. Gain, stretch. Ant. Miss. stop. fall. 
React, Svn. Result, recoil. Ant. Impress, strike. 
Read, Sim. Learn, peruse. Ant. Misinterpret. 
Ready, Sim. Quick, free. apt. speedy, alert. Ant. 

Unfitted, clumsy, awkward, slow. 

Real, Svn. True, actual. Ant. False, untrue. 
Reality, Sun. Truth, verity. Ant. Fancy, fiction. 
Realize, Sim. Reap. gain. Ant. Miss. lose. 

Realm. Svn. Country, empire, state, kingdom. 

Reap, Sun. Gain, gather. Ant. Waste. K*e. 
Reason, n. $yn. Pmof, motive. Ant. Disproof. 
Reassure. Sun. Restore, rally. Ant. Discourage. 
Rebuke, v. Sun. ltebulf. chide. Ant. Incite, ap¬ 
plaud. 

Rebut, Sun. Retort, meet. Ant. Sanction, accept. 
Recant, Sun. Recall, unsay, .ltd. Retain, hold. 
Recapitulate, Svn. Summarize. Ant. Pr»>i>ound. 
Recede, Svn. Ebb, retire. Ant. Proceed. How. 
Receive, Svn. Hold. take. Ant . Reject, give. 
Recent, Svn. Fresh, new. late. Ant. Ancient. 
Recess, Svn. Nook, cavity. Ant. Promontory. 
Reciprocal. Svn. Mutual. Ant. One-sided. 
Reckless, Sun. Heedless, careless. Ant. CarcfuL 
Reclaim. Sun. Recall, reform. Ant. Corrupt. 
Recline, Svn. Lie. lean. Ant. Stand, line. 

Recluse, Sun. Apart, retired. Ant. Social, public. 
Recognize, Svn. Own. identify. Ant. lhtsowu. 
Ignore. 

Recollect, Sun. Remernlwr. -Inf. Lo*r. forget. 
Recommend, Svn Advise, praise. Ant. Dissuade. 
Recompense, v. Sun. Reward. Ant. injure. 
Reconcile, Svn. Adjust, unite. Ant. Separate. 
Recondite, Sun. Profound, deep. Ant. Obvious. 
Record, v. Sun. Note, enter. Ant. Suppress, 
n. Sun. Inventory, roll. lu>t, entry. AnL Non¬ 
registration, oblivion. 

Recount, Svn. Detail, recite. Ant. Falsify. 
Recourse. Svn. Refuge, aid. Ant. Avoidance. 
Recover. Sun. Save. cure, regain. Ant. Miss. lone. 
Recreant, Svn. Rase, false. A /if. True, staunch. 
Recreation. Sun. Si*»rt. holiday. Ant. Work. toll. 
Recruit, Sun. Relive, restore. Ant. I/jhc. waste. 
Rectify, Svn. Reiter, correct. Ant. Dlutort, per¬ 
vert. , . 

Recur. Svn. Resort, revert, come hack, return. 
Ant. Happen once. 

Redeem. Svn. Fulfil, ransom. Ant. I>*o. pledge. 
Redouble. Svn. Intensify. Ant. Abate, diminish. 
Redress. Sun. Order, right. Ant. W rong. impair. 
Reduce. Svn. linpuir. curtail. Ant . Extend, en- 

Redundant, Sun. Superfluous. Ant. Deficient. 

lacking. . 4 . _ v . 

Retcr. S i ,n. Allu.le, ft<lv.-rt A nt. Dlwonnw t. 
Rulttte. Svn. arbitrator Ant. Oyiywnt. 

Refinement, Sun. Elegunee, polbm. Anl. i>»unt- 

Reflect. Svn. Think. > ,insider, mirror. IniMC. Ant, 
Disregard. ro\e. wander, dream. Idle, dtodpate. 
Reform. Svn. Rctur. amend. Ant. Impair. 

Refractory, Sun. Unruly, pervert. Ant. Obedient. 
Retrain. Svn. Keep. hold. .Inf. Venture, indulge. 
Refuge. Svn. Retreat, shelter. Ant. J . 

Refund, Svn. Return, repay. Ant. Expend. 

Refuse!^. Svn. Reject, deny. Ant. Afford, grant. 

—n. Svn. Dros.-. drega.— s\ni. Prime.« ream. 
Refute. Sim. Disprove. Anl. Omlirin. proie. 
Regal, a. Sun. Royal, kingly. Ant. shabby. 

Regards? Svn Iicftpecte. compliment*. Ant. Dis¬ 
like, dlndii In. . u . 

Regenerate. Svn. Revive, renovate. Anl. \%asie. 
Region, Svn. DUtrict. clirue. country. 

Regret, v. Svn. Lament, grieve. Ant. Forget, 

Regulate, Svn. Rule, organize, methodize. Ant. 
Muddle. dUarrunge. 


Regulation, Sun. Law. nile. Ant. Disorder. 
Rehearsal, n. Sim. Narrative, recital. reinditton. 
Rehearse, Sim. Tell, relate. Ant. State onee. 
Reimburse, Sim. Repay, refund. Ant. Embezzle. 
Rein, Sun. Check, curb. Ant. Vent, loose. 
Reinstate, Sun. Reinvest. replace. Ant. Degrade. 
Reiterate, Svn. Renew, repeat. .Inf. Cancel. 
Reject. Sun. Decline. re!>el. Ant. Chouse. hall. 
Rejoinder, Sun. Reply, retort. .Inf. Ranter. 
Rekindle, Svn. Reinforce. Ant. Extinguish. 
Relapse, v. Sun. Retrogress. Ant. Recover. 
Related, Sun. Connected. Ant. Unrelated. 

Relax, Svn. Rest, slacken. Ant. Hmce. bend. 
Release, v. Sun. Loose, free. .Inf. Confine. 
Relegate, Svn. Transfer, remove, -inf. Dxate. 
recall. 

Relent. Sun. Soften, y ield. .Inf. Persist. 

Relevant, Svn. Appropriate. Ant. Inappropriate. 
Reliance, Svn. Trust, confidence. A nt. Suspicion. 
Relief, Sun. Help. aid. Ant. Oppradou. 

Religion. Svn. Creed, faith. Ant. t ulnlicf. 
Relinquish. Svn. Quit, resign. Ant. Seize. 

Relish, v. Sun. Enjoy, like. Ant Ixxathe, reject.— 
u. Sun. Flavour, zest. .-Inf. Distaste. 
Reluctance, Svn. Regret, dislike. .Inf. Desire. 
Remainder, Sun. Surplus, rest. Ant. Waste. loss. 
Remarkable. Sun. Unusual. Ant. Commonplace. 
Remediable. Svn. Removable. Ant. Incurable. 
Remedy, Sun. Redress, cure. Ant. Hurt. evil. 
Reminiscence. Sun. iT.tce. relic. -Inf. \\ arning. 
Remiss. Svn. Careless, slock. .Inf. ( ireful. 

Remit, Svn. Pardon, relax. Ant. Enforce. 
Remonstrate, Sun. Object, protest. Ant. Sub- 

Remorso, Svn. Penitence. Ant. Self-approval. 
Remote. Sun. Indirect, distant. Ant. Clo>e, near. 
Remove, Svn. Carry away, displace. -Inf. Replace. 
Remunerate, Sun. Repay, reward. .Inf. Defraud. 
Render, Svn. Restore, give. .Inf. Retain, keep. 
Renegade, Svn. Traitor, ap««tute. A nt. Adherent. 
Renew, Svn. Refresh. resU>rc. Ant. Wear, impair. 
Renounce. Svn. Forgo, reject. Ant. Assert, 

ClallU. . . .X. 

Renown. Svn. Glory, fame. Ant. Disgrace. 
Renunciation, Sun. Repudiation, rejection. Ant. 
Insistence, claim. 

Reorganize, Svn. Rearrange. Ant. Dissolve. 
Repair. Svn. Recover, restore. .Inf. Wear, wn.de. 
Repay, Svn. Refund, reward. Ant. Extort, waste*. 
Repeal, n. Svn. Abrogation. Ant. fontinuunce. 
Repel, Svn. Check, reject. .Inf. Welcome, urge. 
Repent, Svn. Regret, grieve. Ant. Persist, re- 
| Jol<x\ 

Repentance, Sim. Penitence. Ant. Impenitence. 
Repine. Svn. Grumble. murmur. slnt. Submit. 
Replace. Sun. Supply. restore. Ant. Displace. 
Replenish, Sun. block, fill. Ant. Exhaust, waste. 
Repletion, Sun. Abundance. Ant. Exhaustion. 
Repose, li. Svn Pea***. tranquillity. quiet, ivst. 

A nt. rneasim-xM, tumult, disturbance, agitation. 
Reprehend. Svn. < hide, blame, slut. baud. praise. 
Repress. Sun. Quell. crush. ant. Rouse, r.ih e. 
Reprieve, n. S un I *anIon, dcLi y. A nt. Coiin let ion. 
Reprisal. Sun. Retaliation. /Inf. Condonation. 

» Reproacli. v. Svn. Censure, blame. .Inf. Approve. 
Reproduce, S un. Cop). Imitate. /I /if. Extinguish. 
Repudiate. Sun. Disown, disavow. .l:it. Assert. 

Re pug mint, Sun. Averse, odious to. Ant. AI trac¬ 
tive. 

Republve, Sun. Forbidding. /Inf. Attractive. 
Reputable, Svn. Hisikx* table. .Inf. Discreditable. 
Request, v. Sun. Desire, ftsk. slut. Imdst, order. 
Requite, Sun. Reward, repay, sin 9 . Defraud. 
Rescind, Sun. Reverie. caneel. Ant. Maintain. 
Research. Sun. Investigation, slut. Ignorance*. 

| Hexemblince. Sun. Likeness, slnt. Dissimilarity. 
Resent, Svn. Hoist. rei»el. slnt. Pardon, submit. 
Resentment, Svn. Ire, anger. .Inf. Calnino*. 
Reserve, Sun. Constraint. shyness. retention. 

Ant. Frankness. upchucks. nurrciider. 

Reserved, Svn. Uni *a table, silent, cold. Ant. 

Frank, outspoken, sociable. 

Residence. Svn. A bode. stay. Ant. Travel. 

Resign, Sun. Forgo, submit. Ant. CJaliu. 

Resist, Svn. Thwart, hinder. Ant. Succour, help. 
Resolute. Svn. Steady. fixed, decided. Ant. 

Weak, dubious. Irresolute, fitful. 

Report, v. Sun. Retire, fly. Aht. Avoid, ahull.—u. 

Sim. Haunt, assembly. Ant. Avoidance. 
Respect, v. Svn. Esteem, regard. Ant. Contemn. 
Respectable, a. Svn. Good, worthy. Ant. Rad. 
mean. 

Respective, Sun. Relative. Ant. Absolute. 
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Respond, Svn. Reply, answer. 

Restitution, Bun. Reparation. Ant. Doprivation, 
Restive, Svn. Uneasy, stubborn. AnLBoale. 
Restless, Svn. Roving, uneasy. Ant. Quiet, calm. 
Restore, Svn. Repay, return. Ant. Rwnove. 
Restrain, Svn. Limit, check. Ant. Loose. urge. 
Result, v. Svn. End. terminate. Ani. Begin. 
“iS-n. Sim. Upshot, effect. Ant. Opera- 

Resume? Svn.’ Return .renew. Ant. Discontinue. 
Resuscitate, Svn. Reanimate. Ant. Rnwtraie. 
Retaliate. Svn. Retort, avenge. Ant. Forgive. 
Retard. Svn. Hinder, clog. Ant. Acceleret*. 
Retentive. Svn. Tenacious, close. Ant. Oblivious. 
Reticence. Svn. Reserve. Ant. Openness. 

Retort, n. Svn. Reply, repartee. 

Retract, Svn. Recall, unsay. A nt .Reiterate 
Retrench, Svn. Curtail, limit. Ant. Increase. 
Retribution, Svn. Visitation, compensation. 

penalty, ^nl. Remission condonation 
Retrieve, Sim. Restore, repair. Ant. Forfeit, lose. 
Retrospect. Svn. Survey. Ant. An^lpatlon 
Reveal. Svn. Disclose. unveiL Ant. Cora. hide. 
Revel, Sun. Feast. carouse. Ant. Abstain, fast. 
Revelation, Sun . Discovery. Ant. Concealing. 
Revenue. Sun. Return, income. Ant Expense. 
Reverberate, Sun. Resound, echo Ant. Silent. 
Reverie, Sun. Vision, dream Ant. 

Reverse, v. Sun. Upset, invert. Ant. I lace, order. 

—n. Sun. Back, change. .4 ill Front, order. 
Revert, Sun. Recur, return. Ant. Drop, ignore. 
Review, v. Sim. Inspect, survey. Ant. Disrarani. 
Revile, Sun. Abuse, slander. Ant. Compliment. 
Revive, Svn. Live, refresh. Ant. Depress, kill. 
Revoke, Sun. Repeal, recall Jitf. Renew, ensut. 
Revolt, v. lnt. Sun. Resist, rebel. Ant. Acquiesce. 
Revulsion, n. Sun. Abhorrence. -4ni. LliLing. 
Reward, v. Sun. Pay. honour. Ant. Mis requite. 
Rhetorical, Sun. Lively. Ant. Cool. Calm. 
Ridicule, n. Sun. Jeer, satire. Ant. Respect. 
Righteous. Sun. Just, upright Ant. \ icious. evil. 
Rigid, Sun. Exact, stiff. Ant. .Mill.docile. 

Riot, Svn. Fray, tumult. Ant. Sobriety. ****** 
Risk, n. Sim. Peril, danger, -inf. Securlt>. safety. 
Rival, u. Sun. Competitor. A nl Supporter. 

Roam. Sun. Stroll, rove. Ant. Fly. hurry 
Rob, Svn. Cheat, plunder. - 4 . n ' ,JV“ rl ( ?, h v ^ d0 ' T - 
Robe. .Svn. Drape, deck. A nt. Strip, djv 
Robust, Svn. Sound. strong. Ani. Frail. weak. 
Rogue. Svn. Cheat. Bcamp. Ant. Honfcvt man. 
Romance, Sim. Fiction, fable. Ant. Fact, truth. 
Root, Sun. Source, origin. Ant. Issue, branch. 
Rooted, Sun. Based, fixed. A nt. ^Insecure. 
Rotation, Svti. Order, turn. Ant. Constancy. 
Rotundity, Sim. Itoundncss. Ant. Concavity. 
Rough, Sim. Severe, stormy, rugged, harsh, un¬ 
even. A nt. Calm, glossy, smooth, oven. 

Rouse. Sim. Excite, wake. Ant. Calm, allay. 
Routine, Sun. Rule, order, succession, round. Ani. 

Merit. Impulse, chance, casualty. 

Row, n. Sun. Order, series. Ant. Gap. hiatus. 
Rude. S un. Vulgar, coarse. .4 nt. Calm. wftned. 
Rudiment, Sun. Seed, genii. Ant. 

Ruffian. Sun. Bully, cut-throat, villain. Am. 
Hero, decent fellow. 

Ruffle. Svn. Excite disturb. Ani. Cojnbofte. 
Rugged, Svn. riareh. rough. Ant. Mild. cua. 
Rule, n. Sim. Order, maxim, law. Ant ^E^ooptlion. 
Rumour, Sun. Repute. report. Ant. LyWeuc© 
Rupture, Sun. Fracture, breach. -4m. Onion. 
Rural, Sun. Sylvan, rustic. Ant. Civic, urban. 
Rustic, a. Sun. Simple, rural. .l^^cgant 
Rustle. Svn. Whtaper, quiver. Ant. pm. blaaL 
Ruthless, Sun. Unpltying. Ant. Lenient, tender. 


Sable, Sim. Black, dark. Ant- White. 

Sacerdotal, Svn. Priest y. clc ^ L p T ^ t L ?^rt J 
Sack Svn Spoil, plunder. Ant. Protect, epare. 

ivine. 

Sacriflco, v. Svn. Forgo, ^cr. -4nf ^itMol^ 
Sad. Sun. Dull, grave. Ant. Glad. gay. 

Saddle. Sun. Charge, load. Ant. Rell° T o* . 

Sago, St/n. Savant, philosopher. 

Saintly. Sun. Holy. pure. A rd. Worldly. luu>ure. 
Salute, Sun. Greet, hail. Ant. 

Salvation, Sun. Redemption. Ant. Destruction. 
Salve, Svn. Cure, heal. Ant. Hurt* wound. 
Sanctity, Svn. Justify, purify. Ant Pollute. 
Sanctuary. Sun. Asylum, ahrine. Ant. muM. 
Sanguinary. Svn. Bloody. -4ni. Spariug. lenient. 
Sanguine, Sun. Ardent, warm. AnL t rigid, cold. 
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Sanity, Svn. Rationality. Ant. Lunacy, insanity. 
ffnrr-ggm, Svn. Taunt. satire. A nt. Eulogy. 

Satire, Svn. Irony, sarcasm. Ant. iAndatlon. 
Satisfaction, Svn. Contentment. Ant. Grieranoe. 
Satisfy, Svn. Please, content. Ant. Starve, stint. 
Saturate, Svn. Steep. sc»k. Ant Dry drain. 
Saunter. Svn. StioU. loiter. ^Int. Push, drive 
Savage, Svn. Fierce, brutal. Ant. Docile. “lid. 
Saying. Svn. Saw. maxim. Ant. Dissertation. 
fl^ndni , Svn. Libel, offence. Ant. Respect, 

ScanL°Svn. Sparing, short. Ant Ample, full. 
Scarce, Svn. Unique. rare. Ant. IMentlful. 

Scare. Svn. Deter, terrify. Ant. Encourage. 
Scatter. Svn. Spread, strew Ant. Sara. heap. 
Scepticism. Svn. Unbelief, doubt. Ant. Faith. 
Scheme, Svn. Device, plan. Ani. Blunder. 
Schism. Svn. Dissent, division. Ant Unity 
Science, Svn. Skill, knowledge. Ant. Ignorance. 
Scoff. Svn. Mock, sneer. Ant. Houour. respect. 
Scold, Svn. Abuse, mil. Ant. Laud, praise. 

Scope, Svn. Purpose, aim. Ani. Limitation. 
Scorn, v. Svn. Spurn, slight. Ani. Regard, honour 
Scour. Svn. Scrub, purge. AnL Foul. sod. 
Scourge. Svn. Curse, bane. Ant. Blessing. 
Scouring*, Svn. Scum, dross. Ant. Flower. 
Scraggy, Svn. Bony. lean. Jnt. Fat. plump. 
Scramble, v. Sim. Hurry, struggle. Ant. Dawdle. 
Scrape, v. Sun. Mark, grate. Ant. Lubrieaie.^^ 
Screen, v. Sun. Defend, hide, 0| * en / 

Scriptural, Sun. Inspired, revealed, biblical. Ani. 

Unscriptural, unrevealed. • _ ,. _ 

Scrupulous, Sim. Nice, exact. Ant. Reckless. 
Scrutinize, Svn. Sift, probe, examine. Ant. Dta- 

Scurrlffty, Svn. Mockery, derision. Ant. Flattery. 
Seal, Sun. Fasten, close. -4nf. C&nceLopen. 
Search, v. Sim. Seek. Inspect. Ant. disregard. 
Season, Svn. Occasion, time. HnUmeljiieM. 

Secede. Sun. Dissent, retire. Ant. Y ^.odbMe. 
Secluded, Sun. Shaded, secret. Aid.nx . 
Secondary, Sun. Minor, inferior. Jut. Important. 
Secret, Svn Obscure, hidden. Ani . I ubltc, open. 
Secrete, Sim. Conceal, hide. Ant. Disclose, ex- 


Sectarian. Sim. Narrow, party. Ant. Tolerant. 
Secular. Svn. Civil, worldly. • Ant. Religious. 
Secure, a. Svn. Certain, fixed. Ant. Distrustful. 

_ v Sinx Close, guard. -4nf. Free, open. 

Sedate, Sv«. CalmTeober. Ant. Indiscreet, tllghty. 
Sedative, Svn. Soothing. Ant. Disturbing. 
Sedentary. Svn. Studious. Ani Free. actlve 
Sediment, Svn. Dross, refuse. 1 

Sedition, Svn. Mutiny, riot. Are. Allegiance. _ 

Seduce, Svn. Deprave, allure. Ani. Compel, forco. 
Sedulous, Svn. Painstaking. Ani. Inattentive. 
SeemlyTSim. Proper, tit. Ant. Improper, unsuit- 

Segment, Svn. Part, section. Ani. Totality, whole. 
Seize, Svn. Grasp, catch. Ani. Dlsmiiw. h***- 
8eldom, Svn. Rarely. Ani. Frequently, often. 
Select, v. Svn. Choose, pick. Ani. bwcep. lump. 

a Svn. Prime, tine. Ani. Ordinary. average. 
Selfish. Svn. Greedy. Illiberal. Ant. o«ncrou^ 
Semblance, Svn. Show. form. Ant. DnUken®*- 
Seminary. Svn. School, college. Aid. W lWerner. 
Senile, Svn. Doting, aged. Ant. \ Irile. vigorous. 
Seniority. Svn. Priority. Ant. Inferiority. 

Sense, Svn Reason, feeling. Ani. Nonsense, folly, 
tense! ess, Svn. Silly, stupid. Ant. 'Vise. sww ble. 
Sensitive, Svn. Impressible. Ani. Unlmpresslbte. 
Sensual, Svn. Lewd, carnal. Ani. Ascetic. 
Sensuous. Sim. Esthetic, material. AnL Abstract. 

Sentence? Svn. phrase. Judgment, decision. Ant. 

Sententious, Svn. ThoughtfuJ. -4ni-Dry duJI. 
Sentient, Svn. Conscious, feeling. Ani. Mindless. 
Sentiment, Sim. Opinion, notion, feeung. 
Sentimental, Sun. Romantic. Ant. Matter-or 

Sentinel, Svn. Sentry, watch. Ani. Tralton 
Separable, Svn. Divisible. Ant. Indivisible 
Separate, ▼. Svn. Detach, part. Ani. Collect. 

Sepulchral. Svn. Gloomy, hollow Ani. Genial. 
Sequel. Svn. Conclusion, result. cvcnt - fd ^l£ 

Sequence? 

Serene. Svn. Calm. dear. Ani. Ruffled, stormy. 
Series, Svn. KotaUon. train, course; order. A. if. 
Disorder. 
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Serious, Syn. Earnest, grave. Ant. Light. gav. 
Serpentine. Syn. Sinuous, winding. Ant. Straight. 
Serve, Syn. Tend, assist, attend. Ant. Command. 
Serviceable, Sun. Sound, useful. Ant. Profitless. 
Servile, Sun. Abject, menial. Ant. Independent. 
Servility, Sun. Baseness, bondage slavery. 

Set, v. t. Sun. Fix. settle. Ant. Lift, remove.— 
v. I. Sun. Harden, decline. Ant. Soften, rise. 
Settle, Sun. Quiet, decide, adjust, establish, fix. 

Ant. Confuse, disturb, derange, remove. 
Settlement, Syn. Subsidence. Ant. Excitement. 
Sever, Sun. Part, divide. Ant. Conjoin, unite. 
Severe, Sun. Harsh, stem. Ant. Kind, gay. 
Shackle, n. Sun. Chain, fetter. Ant. Help. aid. 
Shallow, Sun . Superficial. Ant. Profound, deep. 
Shape, v. Sun. Adapt, form. Ant. Distort, per¬ 
vert. 

Shapeless, Syn. Rude, chaotic, formless. Ant. 

Neat. trim, compact, comely. 

Share, n. Sun. lot. portion. Ant. Mass, whole. 
Shatter, Sun. Shiver, split. Ant. Organize. 

Shed, Sun. Diffuse, emit. Ant. Collect, absorb. 
Sheer, Sun. Mere, pure. Ant. Partial, mixed. 
Shelter, v. Sun. Protect, shield. Ant. Endanger. 
Shelve, Sun. Shift, dismiss. Ant. Pursue, start. 
Shift, v. Sun. Alter, change. A fit. Fasten, fix.—n. 

Syn. Evasion, pretext. Ant. Steadiness. 
Shiftless, Syn. Wasteful. Ant. Careful, provident. 
Shine. Sim. Excel. I>eam. Ant. Fall. fade. 

Shock, Syn. Horrify, disgust. Ant. Edify, please. 
Shocking, Sun. Foul, sail. Ant. Charming. 

Shore, Sim. Beach, coast. Ant. Sea. ocean. 

Show, v. Sun. Explain, prove, teach, exhibit. 

Ant. Deny, refute, obscure, hide, suppress. 
Shred, Sun. Scrap, rag. strip. Ant. Ihecc. mass. 
Shrew, .Sim. Virago, scold. Ant. Dove, angel. 
Shrewd, Sun. Discriminating. Ant. Undlseeming. 
Shrill, Sim. Acute. sharp. Ant. Deep. low. 

Shrink, Sun. Retire, shrivel. Ant. Dare, expand. 
Shrivel. Sun. Wither, contract. Ant. Spread, un¬ 
fold. 

Shuttle. Sun. Evade, confuse. Ant. Order. range. 
Shun, Sun. Escape, avoid. Ant. Seek, court. 

Shy. Syn. Chary, timid. Ant. Reckless, bold. 

Side, Sun. Party. U>rder, verge. edge. margin. 

Ant. Oppoxltlon. dirtconnection. core. Ixxly. 
Sidereal, Sim. Celestial, heavenly. Ant. Terres¬ 
trial. 

Slit, Sun. Sort, probe. Ant. Amalgamate, con¬ 
fuse. 

Sign, Syn. Proof, token. Ant. MIMndlcatlon. 
Signal, Syn. Remarkable. Ant. Unimportant. 
Significant, Sun. Speaking, telling, symbolical, 
weighty. forcible. Indicative. suggestive, 
momentous, expressive. Ant. Mute, unlndlca- 
tive, expressionless. meaningless. Inexpressive. 
Signify, Sun. Indicate. Ant. Mlalndlcate. conceal. 
Silent, Syn. Quiet, still. Ant. Loquacious, noLsy. 
Similar, .Syn. Common, alike. Ant. Allen, unlike. 
Simplicity, .Syn. Artlcsxness. Ant. Inxtucerlty. 
Simplify, .Syn. Facilitate. Ant. Complicate. 
Simulate. Sun. Pretend, feign. Ant. Real. 
Simultaneous, .Syn. Concurrent. Ant. Separate. 
Sincere, Sun. iYue. frank. Ant. Inxlncere. 
Singular, Sun. Queer, odd. unuMial, unique. Ant. 

Customary, usual, ordinary, couunon. 

Sinister, Syn. Dishonest, unfair. A tit. Auspicious. 
Sinuouj, Sun. Undulating. Ant. Smooth. 
Situation, .Syn. Place. |x«t. Ant. Unfixedness. 
Size, Sun. Bulk, extent. Ant. Tenuity, smallness. 
Skim. Syn. Clide, brush. Ant. Penetrate, enter. 
Skirt, Sun. Confine, liorder. Ant. Penetrate. 

Skulk, .Syn. Blink, sneak. Ant. Show, 01 i»ear. 
Slander, Sun. Abuse, vilify. A tit. I^iud. praise. 
Slavish, .Syn. Abject, base. Ant. Independent. 
Sleek. Sun. Smooth, glowijr. Ant. Halo, rough. 
Slender, .Syn. Klim, slight, thin. Ant. Thick. Htout. 
Slight, v. Sun. Scorn. dl-daln. Ant. Notice, 
regard. 

Slippery, Syn. Evasive, smooth. Ant. Solid, firm. 
Slovenly, Sun. Untidy, Ioomo. Ant. Neat, trim. 
Sluggish, .Syn. Ijlt). slow. Ant. Quick, active. 
Smear, Syn. Plaster, daub. Ant. Hcou r. polish. 
Smite, Syn. Beat, strike. Ant. Caress, mx^thc. 
Smother. Sun. Choke, stifle. Ant. Spread. fan. 
Smoulder, Syn. Simmer, reek. Ant. Blare. burnt 
Snore, n. Syn. Device. n*xj*c. gin. trap. net. 

Snug. Syn. Comfortable. Ant. Bare. exp<x»d. 
Soar, Syn. Mount, rise. Ant. Descend, drop. Mink. 
Sober, Syn. Temperate, cool. Ant. Furious, ex¬ 
cited. 

Sobriety, Syn. ALetemiouanow. Ant. Intemper¬ 
ance. 
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Sociable, Sun. Companionable. Ant. Unfriendly. 
Soli, Sun. Tarnish, stain. Ant. Cleanse, purify. 
Sojourn. Syn. Tarry, rest. A nt. Depart, move. 
Solace. .Syn. Correlation. Ant. Affliction. 

Sole, .Syn. Only, single. Ant. Collective, plural. 
Solemn, Syn. Grave, sacred. Ant. Gay. light. 
Solicit Sim. Crave, ask. Ant. Claim, exact. 

Solid, Syn. Finn. hard. A tit. Light, flimsy, soft. 
Solitude, .Syn. Retirement. Ant. Society. 

Solution, .Syn. Key. explanation. Ant. Confusion- 
Sombre. Sun. Dark, grave. Ant. Gay. bright. 
Somnolent. Syn. Drowsy, sleepy. ✓Inf. Vigilant. 
Sonorous, .Syn. Clear, loud. Ant. Inaudible. 
Sophism, Sun. Quibble, fallacy. Ant. Logic, 
reason. 

Soporific, Syn. Opiate, narcotic. Ant. Anti- 
narcotic. 

Sorcery, Syn. Witchcraft. Art. Disenchantment. 
Sordid, Sun. Mean. base. vile. Ant. 1-avlsh. pure. 
Sorrow, Syn. Trouble, grief. Ant. Gladness, joy. 
Soul. Sun. Life, spirit. Ant. Unfeelingnes*. 

Sound, n. Sun. Report, noise. Ant. Stillness—a. 
Syn. Whole, entire Ant. Broken, partial.— 
v. t. Sun. Gauge. prol>e. Ant. Disregard. 

Source. Syn. Origin, rise. Ant Effect, issue, end. 
Sour, Syn. Acid. tart. Ant. Mellow, sweet. 
Spacious, Sun. Wide, large, vast. Ant. Restricted. 
Spare, v. Syn. Grant, save. A nt. Waste, spend. — 
n. Syn. Ix\m. meagre. A tit. Liberal, ample. 
Sparse. Syn. Meagre, few. Ant. Thick, dense. 
Special, Syn Proper. particular. .Inf. General. 
Specify, Syn. State, indicate. Ant. (Generalize. 
Specimen, .s'yn. Type, sample. Ant. Exception. 
Spectral, Sun. Illuxionary. ghostly. Ant. Bodily 
Spectre. Syn. Spirit, ghost. .Inf. Flash, body. 
Speculation, Syn Scheme, theory. Ant. Fact. 
Speedy, Sun. Quick, early. Ant Slow, la ft*. 
Spirited. Syn. Ardent lively. Ant. Dispirited. 
Spiritual, .S’yn. Holy, divine. Ant. Gross, carnal. 
Spite, Syn. Hatred, malice. Ant. Benevolent. 
Spleen. Sun. Chagrin, anger. A. if. B uievolencc. 
Splendid, Syn. Grand, wuperb. Ant. Tame. dull. 
Split, Sun. Rend, crack. An*. Agree, conform. 
Spoil. Sun. Rob. Htrip. Ant. Better, endow. 
Spontaneous, Sun. Voluntary. Ant. (Vunpuls-ory. 
Spread, Syn. Stretch, extend. Ant. Shut. fold. 
Sprightly, Syn. Alert, gay. Ant. Heavy, dull. 
Sprite. Syn Fairy. shade. ghost, spectre. spirit. 
Ant. Reality. 

Sprout, n. Syn. Scion, stem, shoot, germ, bud. 

Spur. Syn. Goad. Incite. Ant. Hold. rein. 

Spurious. Syn. Forged, faho. Ant. Genuine, true. 
Squalid. Syn. NaMy, foul. Ant. Wholesome. 
Squander, Syn. Dissipate, waste. A nt. Cun.servc. 
save. 

Stable, Syn. Steady, firm. yfnf. Weak. Infirm. 
Stagnant, Syn. Dull. Mill. Ant. Rapid, brisk. 

Staid, Syn. Sober, grave. Ant. Indiscreet, flighty. 
Stain, v. Syn. Soil, slur. d>e. Ant. Wash, purify. 
Stale, Syn. Taxteleax. vapid. Ant. Fresh. 

Stalwart, Syn. Powerful. Ant. Timorous, weak. 
Stammer, Syn. Falter. Ant. Speak clearly. 

Stamp. 11 . Syn. Kind, genus. Ant. Formic tmesft. 
Standard, Syn. Rule. test. Ant. Mhriilc. 

Standing, n. Syn. Position. Ant. Insecurity. 

State,—v. Syn. Declare, any. Ant. Deny, Imply, 
xuppoKe, rcprewi. 

Stately. Syn. Dignified. Ant. UnImi>osln£. 
Stationary, Syn. Motionless. .-Inf. Changeable. 
Statute, Syn. Ac t, law. Ant. Use. custom. 

Staunch, Syn. Steady, firm. Ant. Unsteady. 

Stave, v. Syn. Fend, parry. Ant. Draw, court. 

Stay, n. Syn. Prop, support, sojourn, atxxle. — v. 

Syn. Dwell, rest. stop. Ant. Move, send. 
Steadfast, Syn. Conxtant. Ant. UiiHtable. 

Steady, Syn. Fixed, firm. Ant. Inconstant. 

Steep, v. Sun. Soak. dip. Ant. Dry. air. - a. Sun. 

Hilly, abrupt. Ant. Level. easy. 

Stem, v. Syn. Obstruct, withstand, oppose. Ant. 

Yield. 

Sterile, Syn. Desert, barren. Ant. Productive. 
Sterling, Syn. Genuine. pure. Ant. Flctltloua. 

Stern, Syn. Han«h. rigid. Ant. F^iixy, genial. 

Stiff, Syn. Unyielding, rigid. Ant. Affable, easy. 
Stifle. Syn. Quench, choke. Ant. Ventilate. 

Stigma, Syn. Stain, blot. Ant. C'nxllt^decoration. 
Stint, Sun. Limit, atop. Ant. Heap, pour, lavish. 
Stipendiary, Syn. Hired, paid. Ant. Honorary. 
Stipulate, Syn. Contract, agree. Ant. Revoke. 

Stir, Sun. Halite. agitate. A nt. Still, quiet, soothe. 
Stock, u. Syn. Accumulation, supply, hoard, store! 
Stoical, Syn. Patient, apathetic. Ant. Excitable 
Stolid, Sun. Heavy, dull. Ant. Bright, acute. 
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Store, n- Svn. Fund, supply. Ant. Want. lack. 
Stout. Sim. Brave, sturdy. Jnt . Timid, weak. 
Straight, Sim. Bight Ant. Waring, indirect 
Strain, Sim. Purify, force. Ant. Befoul, remit 
Stranger, Sim. Foreigner. Ant. Acquaintance. 
Stratagem, Sim. Contrivance, artifice. Ant. Mis¬ 
management defeat blunder. 

Stream, Sim. Exit flow. AnL Stand-still. 

station. _ , a 

Strengthen, Sim. Corroborate. Am. Undermine. 
Stress, Sim. Pressure, force, .ini. Triviality. 
Stricture, Sim. Blame, censure. Ant . Compliment 
Strife, Sim. Contention. Ani. Amity, peace. 
Strike, Sim. Stamp, impel, smite. Ant. Pat. caress. 
Strive, Sim. Try. contest, aim. Ant. \ield. relax. 
Structure, Svn. Construction. Ant. Demolition. 
Struggle, n. Sim. Agony, pains, labour, contest. 

Ant. Rest, yield, case. , tt . .. 

Stubborn, Sim. Hard, tough. -4nf. Pliable, docile. 
Studied, Svn. Premeditated. Ant. Extempore. 
Stun. Sim. Astonish, bewilder. Ant. Animate. 
Stupendous. Sim. Marvellous. Ant. Unimpodng. 
Style, Svn. Title, name. mode, fashion, diction. 
Suavity, Sim. AfTability. Ant. Haughtiness. 
Subdue, Svn. Tame, conquer. Ant. Liberate. 
Subject, a. Sim. Prone, liable. Ant. Independent. 

—n. Sim. Topic, theme, material, matter. 
Subjective, Sim. Intellectual, Ant. External. 
Sublime, Sim. Grand, lofty. Ant. Ordinary, low. 
Submerge, Stm. Sink, plunge. Ant. Educe, raise. 
Submission, Svn. Resignation. Ant. Independ¬ 
ence. 

Subsequent, Sim. After, later. AnL Precedent. 
Subsidence, Sim. Settlement. Ant. Rifling, emerg 


ence. 

Subsidiary. Sim. Assistant. Ant. Counteractive. 
Subsist, Sim. Continue, live. Ant. Starve, fail. 
Substantial. Svn. Solid, real. Ant. Imaginary. 
Subterfuge, Svn. Artifice. AnL Frankness 
Subtile, Svn. Acute, fine. -4nf. Dense, gross. 
Subtle. Sim. Crafty, sly. Ant. Frank, opeu. 
Suburbs, Sim. Environs, outskirts. Ant. Centre. 
Subvert, Svn. Overthrow. -4»L Converse. 

Success, Sim. Good-fortune. Ant. Ruin, defeat. 
Succinct, Sim. Concise, brief. Ant. Discursive. 
Succour, Stm. Help. aid. Ant. Hurt, thwart. 
Succumb, Sim. Yield. Ant. Rise, resist 
Sufferance, Svn. Toleration. Ant. Intolerance. 
Surficlont, Svn. Satisfactory. Ant. Inadequate. 
Suggest, S t/n. Proi>ose. hint A nt. Propound. 
Suitable, a. Sim. Seemly, proper. Ant. Unfitting. 
Sullen, Sim. Dismal, gloomy. Ant. Cheerful. 
Sully, Svn. Taint, soil. Ant. Honour, purify. 
Sultry, Svn. Oppressive. .4nf. Fresh, open. 
Summary, a. Svn. Sharp, quick. Aut. Protracted. 

—n. Svn. Abridgenint. Ant. Expansion. 
Summit, Svn. Height, top. Ani. Foot, depth. 
Summon, Sim. Cite. call. Ant. Send, remit. 
Sumptuous, Svn. Expensive. Ani. Parskmouloizs. 
Superb, Sim. Showy, grand. Ant. Commonplace. 
Supercilious, Svn. Haughty. .4nf. Courteous. 
Superficial, Stm. Inn»erfoct. yini. Accurate. 
Superhuman, Sim. Supernatural. Ani. Physical. 
Superior, Si/n. Loftier, letter. Ant. Worse, lower. 
Superlative, Svn. Supreme. Ant. Ordinary. 
Supersede, Svn. Recall, oust. Ant. Perpetuate. 
Superstition. Syr i. Fanaticism. Ant. D la belief. 
Supervise, Syn. Control. Ant. Mismanage. 

Supine, Sim. Careless, lazy. .4fit. Diligent, active. 
Supplicate, Svn. Crave, pray. Ant. Insist, order. 
Suppose, Svn. Fancy, assume, imagine. -4nf. 
Deny, prove, disbelieve. 

Suppress, Syn. Hush, crush, chock, stifle. reprcs9. 

.4 nt. Publish, strengthen, excite, raise. 
Supremacy, Syn. Sovereignty. Ant. Inferiority. 
Supreme, 6' vn. First, highest, greatest.. Ant. Last, 
lowest. 

Surety, Svn. nostage, bail, pledge, certainty. Ant. 

Uncertainty. , ^ t 

Surfeit, Sim. Glut, excess. Ant. Defect, stint. 
Surmise, v. Svn. Presume, guess, imagine, suspect. 
A nt. Ascertain. 

Surpass, Svn. Outdo, excel. Ant. Equal, fail. 
Surpriso, Svn. Amaze, alarm. .4nf. Forewum. • 
Surrender, Syn. Relinquish. Ant. Contend. 
Surreptitious, Svn. Stealthy. Ant. Frank, open. 
Survey, Svn. View, scan. Ant. Mias, Ignore. 
Susceptible, Svn. Impressible. Ant. Impossible. 
Suspect, Syn. Guess, surmise. Ant. Credit, trust. 
Suspicion. Syn. Jealousy, misgiving, distrust. -4nf. 
Reliance, trust. 

Sustenance, Svn. Nourishment. AnL Starvation. 
Swarm, Syn. Mass, crowd. Ant. Rarity, sprinkling. 


Sway, n. Svn. Authority* rule. AnL Inferiority. 

Sweep, v. Svn. Destroy, carry off. brush, dean, re¬ 
move.—n. Svn. Stroke, range, compass. 

Swell, Svn. Extend, dilate. ^4nf. Narrow, con¬ 
tract. 

Symmetrical, Svn. Well-proportioned, shapely. 
Ani. Disproportioned. deformed. 

Sympathy, Svn. Compassion. Ant . Antagonism. 

Symptom, Syn. Token, mark. Ant. Miflindlcation. 

Synod, Svn. Ecclesiastical council, conference. 

Synonymous, Sim. Equivalent. AnL Not identi¬ 
cal. 

Synopsis, Svn. Summary, epitome, abstract. 

System, Svn. Plan, method. Ant. Confusion. 


T 

Tabernacle, Svn. Church, temple, pavilion, tent. 
Tacit, Svn. Implied, silent. Ant. forma), open. 
Tad turn, Syn. Close, reserved. Ant. Chatty, open. 
Tact, Syn. Skill, address. AnL Indiscretion. 
Tactics, Syn. Strategy, policy. AnL Blunder. 
Taint, Syn. Tarnish, defile. Ant. Credit, purify. 
Talent, Syn. Gift, ability. Ant. Incompetence. 
Tally, Svn. Suit, match. .4ni. Disagree, differ. 
Tamper. Svn. Intrigue, dabble, meddle. Ani. 
Leave alone. 

Tangible, Svn. Perceptible. ^4nf. Impalpable. 
Tangle, Sim. Mat, snarl AnL Disentangle, un¬ 
ravel. 

Tantalize, Svn. Provoke. Ant. Satisfy, gratify. 
Tardy, Sim. Late. slow. AnL Early, alert, quick. 
Tami3h, Svn. Stain, dull, bedarken, bedim. Ani. 
Polish. brighten. 

Tart, Syn. Biting, add. A nt. Suave, genial, sweet. 
Taunt, Syn. Sneer. scoff. AnL Compliment. 
Tautology. Svn. Reiteration. Ant. Brevity. 
Tawdry, Syn. Flashy, showy. -4nf. Rich, chaste. 
Tar, Syn. Tribute, assessment. Impost, rate, duty. 
Teach, Syn. Advise, Instruct. Ant. Mislead. 
Tease, Syn. Annoy, harass. Ant. Soothe, fasdn- 
ate. 

Tedious, Svn. Wearisome. Ant. Interesting. 
Teeming. Svn. Abundant. Ant. Scanty. 

Telling, Syn. Powerful. Ant. Ineffective, weak. 
Temerity, ^Svn. Audacity. Ant. Wariness. 
Temperate. Svn. Calm, sober. -4nf. Immoderate. 
Tempest, Syn. Tumult, squall, gale, storm, blast. 
Ant. Calm. 

Temporal, Syn. Worldly. Ant. Ecclesiastical. 
Temporary, Svn. Partial, present. Ant. Per- 
l>etua]. 

Tempt, Syn. Attract, entice. Ant. Dissuade. 
Tenable, Syn. Justifiable. Ant. Indefeuslble. 
Tenacious, Syn. Adhesive, retentive. Jnt. Yield¬ 
ing. 

Tenacity, Sim. Pertinacity, fixity, stubbornness, 
cohesiveness, retentiveness. Ant. Laxity. 
Tend, Syn. Serve, manage, watch, guard, nurture. 

-Inf. Neglect. unheed. ___ .. 

Tendency, Sim. Drift, bias. Ant. Disinclination. 
Tender, v. Syn. Bid. offer. AnL Retain, with¬ 
draw.—a. Syn. Soft, frail. Ani. Rough, barely. 
Tenet, Syn. Doctrine, article. AnL Disbelief. 
Tenor, Syn. Sense, drift. A nt. Variance. 

Term. n. Syn. ‘Period, season, time limit. Ant. 

Eternity, endlessness. 

Terrestrial, Svn. Sublunary. ^4nf. Celestial. 
Terrible, Syn. Fearful, awful. -4nf. Unstart ling. 
Territory, Syn. Country, region, province, state. 
Terror, Syn. Horror, fear. ^inf. Confidence. 
Testily, Syn. Verify, swear. AnL Falsify. 
Testimony, Syn. Proof, witness. Ant. Refutation. 
Thankful Syn. Grateful. AnL Ungrateful. 

Theft, Syn. Larceny, stealing, thieving, robbery. 
Ant. Gift, restoration. 

Theory, Syn. System, scheme. Ant. Truth, fact. 
Thicket, Svn. Wood, copse. Ant. Open place. 
Thorough. Sim. Perfect, complete, entire. .4nf. 
Incomplete, parted. 

Thought, Syn. Care, purpose. Idea, reflection. Ant. 

Unreflectiveness, dream, vacuity. 

Thraldom. Syn. Bondage, slavery. Ant. Freedom. 
Thread, Syn. Course, line. Ant. Solution. 
Threatening, Syn. Foreboding. Ant. Assuring. 
Thrift, Sim. Profit, saving. Ant. Loss, waste. 
Thrive. Svn. Grow, prosper. Ani. Fade, decay. 
Thrust, Syn. Drive, push. Ant. Retract. 

Tide, Svn. Course, flow. Ant. Stagnation. 
Tidings, Syn. Rumour, news. Ant. Suppression. • 
Tie, n. Syn. Bond, fastening, band.—v. Syn. 

Secure, unite, fasten, restrict, bind. 

Till, Syn. Cultivate, -4nf. Waste, neglect. 
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Tint, Svn. Dye. hue. colour. Ant. Colourlessness. 
Tiny, Nun. Little. small. Ant. Gigantic. bulky. 
Tipsy, Svn. Fuddled, intoxicated. Ant. Sober. 
Tire, Svn. Jade. weary. Ant. Excite, enliven. 
Tolerable, Svn. Endurable. Ant. Unbearable. 

Toll, Svn. Assessment, duty. rate. tax. Impost. 
Tomb, Svn. Crypt, catacomb, vault, prove. 

Tongue, Svn. Dialect, language, speech, discourse. 
Torment, Svn. Pain, worry. Ant. Ainuse. soothe. 
Torrid. Nun. Sultry, hot. Ant. Cool, fresh. 

Torture, Svn. Anguish, agony. Ant. Bliss, rap¬ 
ture. 

Total, a. Sim. Gross, complete, entire, whole. 

Toy, v. Svn. Frolic, sport, caress, fondle, play.—n. 

Svn. Gewgaw, trifle. ✓Inf. Implement. 

Trace, Sim. Pursue, track. Ant. Ixwe. miss. 

Tract, Svn. Patch, region. Quarter, district. Ant. 
Enclosure, park. 

Traditional, Svn. Unwritten. Ant. Documentary. 
Train, v. Sim. Hear. lead. Ant. Break, force. 
Traitorous, Svn. Faithless, false, treacherous. Ant. 
Loyal, faithful. 

Trammel, Sim. Clog, fetters. Ant. Unrestraint. 
Tranquil, Sim. Still, quiet. Ant. Disturbed. 
Transact, Svn. Treat, conduct. Ant. Mismanage. 
Transcend, Sim. Excel, outstrip. Ant. Foil. fall. 
Transcribe, Svn. Transfer, copy, translate. Ant. 
Misinterpret. 

Transfer, Sim. Give. sell. Ant. Keep. fix. retain. 
Transgress, Svn. Sin. break. Ant. Obey. keep. 
Translate, Svn. Transfer, render, construe. .-Inf. 
Misconstrue. 

Transparent. Sim. Limpid. Ant. Opaque, turbid. 
Transpire, Svn. Exude, escape. Aid. Lie. lurk. 
Transport, n. Svn. Bliss, ecstasy. Aid. Distress, 
agony. 

Travail, Sim. Toll, labour. Ant. Joy. rest. ease. 
Travel, Sun. Tour. trip. Ant. Settlement, rent. 
Traverse, Sim. Thwart, cross. Ant. Omit. pa*w. 
Treachery. Sim. Treason, j>er1ury. Ant. Fidelity. 
Treaty, Sim. Alliance, contract. Ant. Neutrality. 
Treble, Svn. Acute, sharp. Ant. Low. bass. 
Tremble, Sim. Shiver, shake. A/d. Still, stand. 
Tremendous, Svn. Fearful. Ant. Unimposinjr. 
Trepidation, Spa. Alarm. Ant. Courage, firmness. 
Trial, Nun. Proof. test. Aid. Trifle. relief. 

Tribute, Svn. Customs, charge, duty, impost, tax. 
acknowledgment, gift, offering. Aid. De¬ 
nunciation. 

Trickle. Svn. Drop. drip. Ant. Bush. flow. 

Trifle, n. Sim. Toy, bauble. Ant. Weight, crisis. 
Triumph, Svn. Success, victory. Aid. Defeat. 
Trivial. Svn. Useless, common. Aid. Novel, 
critical. 

Truant, Sim. Loohc, vagrant. Ant. Industrious. 
Truckle, Svn. Yield, crouch, stoop, cringe. Ant. 
Resist. obstruct. 

Truism, Svn. Commonplace. Ant. Paradox, dis¬ 
covery. 

Trunk, Svn. Shaft, body, stock, stem. Ant. 
Branch, twig. 

Trust, v. Svn. Credit, rely. Aid. Doubt, suspect. 

—n. Sun. Credit, hope, belief, fulth. 

Truth. Svn. Fidelity, fact, verity, veracity. Ant. 
Untruth, falsity. 

Tumult, Svn. Mutiny, uproar. Aid. tinier, peace. 
Tumultuous, Svn. Confused, disturbed, disorderly. 

Aid. Quiet, calm, soothe. 

Turbid, Svn. Thick, foul. ylnf. Limpid, clear. 
Turn. v. Sim, Alter, spin. .Inf. Arrest. 11 x.—n. 

.Sun. Shape. bend. Ant. Unifonnlty. fixity. 
Tutor, Svn. Master. teacher. Aid. Pupil, want. 
Twine, Nun. Wind, twist. Ant. Detach, disunite. 
Twist, Nun. Wrest, distort. Ant. Straighten. 

Type. Svn. Fashion, idea, character, kind. Ant. 

Caricature, deviation, abnorinll y. i ne x press Ion. 
Tyranny. Svn. Despotism. Aid. Independence. 
Tyro, Svn. Novice, beginner. Aid. Professor. 

u 

Ubiquity, Svn. Omni presence. Aid. Limitation. 
Ulterior, Svn. Remote, further. Aid. Dither, 
prior. 

Ultimate, Sim. Final. last. Aid. Intermediate. 
Umbrage, Svn. Offence, dinaathdoctlon. Aid. 

Complacency. . . 

Unanimous, Svn. Agreeing. Aid. Dlecordant. 
Unblemished. Svn. Unsullied, unsigned. spotless. 

pure. Aid. Soiled, spoilt. Impure. 

Unctuous. Nun. Smooth, oily. Aid. Abrupt. 
Undertaking, Nun. Effort, attempt, adventure. 
Ant. To lapae, to forgo, abandon. 

R 


Undulation, Svn. Vibration, wave. Ant. Plain, 
rest. 

Uneasy, Svn. Awkward. Ftiff. unquiet, restless. 

Ant. Restful, undisturbed. 

Uniform, Nun. Even, equal. Ant. Inconsistent, 
diverge, varying. 

Union, Svn. Concert, hannouy, junction. Ard. 

Discord, divorce, severance. 

Unique, Svn. Kare. matchless. Ant. Common. 
Unison, Nun. Union, concord. Ant. Disagreement, 
Unit. Nun. Part. item. Aid. Moss, total. 

Unity, Svn. Conjunction, concord, individuality. 

Ant. Variety, discord, plurality. 

Universal. Nun. Whole, all. Ant. Ix>cal. partial. 
Upbraid, Sim. Chide, taunt. Ant. laud, praise. 
Uphold, Nun. Raise, elevate. Ant. Betray, drop. 
Upset, Nun. Capsize, overturn, -inf. Conllrui. 
plant. 

Upshot, Nun. Finale, issue, result. Ant. Unpro¬ 
ductive. 

Urbane, Nun. Polite, refined, affable. Ant. Dis¬ 
courteous. 

Urge, Svn. Drive, push, press. -Inf. Retain, hold. 
Urgent, Nun. Grave, immediate. Ard. Unim¬ 
portant. 

Usage. Nun. Treatment, fashion, use. custom. 
Useful. Nun. Profitable. Ant. Fruitless, hostile. 
Usher, Nun. Announce, precede. Introduce, herald. 

Aid. Succeed, attend, follow. 

Usurp, Nun. Assume, seize. Ant. Accept, inherit. 
Utilize. Nun. Employ. Ant. Lose, waste. 

Utmost, Nun. Remotest, farthest. Ant. I,ea?t. 
Utter, v. Nun. Speak, pronounce, express. Issue. 
Ant. Check, hush, repress, recall.—a. Nun. Pure, 
entire, thorough, extreme. Ant. impure, in¬ 
complete. 


Vacant, Svn. Mindless, void, unemployed, empty. 

Aid. Thoughtful, filled, engaged, employed, full. 
Vacillate, Nun. Be unsteady, waver, fluctuate. 

A id. Adhere, abide, determine. 

Vacuity. Nun. Void, space. Ant. Occupation. 
Vagary. Svn. Fancy, whim. Ant. Judgment, pur¬ 
pose. 

Vagrant, Nun. Roving, roaming, wandering. Ard. 

Resident, local, established, domestic. 

Vague, Nun. Indefinite, general. Ant. Definite, 
strict. 

Vain, Nun. Idle, empty. Ant. Sound, solid. 
Valediction. Nun. Leave-taking. Ant. Greeting. 
Valid, Svn. Weighty, strong. Ant. Invalid, weak. 
Vanish, Nun. Melt, disappear. Ant. Loom, ap¬ 
pear. 

Vanity, Nun. Pride, conceit. Aid. Truth, reality. 
Vanquish. Nun. Overcome. Ant. Full, yield. 

Vapid. Nun. Tame. flat. Ant. Animated, spirited. 
Vapour. Nun. Gas. fume, iinst. fog, steam. Ant, 
Condensation, solid. 

Variable, Nun. Unsteady, fickle. Ant. True, firm. 
Variance, Nun. Disagreement. Ant. ltcconclna¬ 
tion. 

Variety, Nun. Diversity. Ant. Type, uniformity. 
Various, Nun. Uncertain, sundry. Aid. Same, 
one. 

Vary, Nun. Differ, alter. Aid. Conform, har¬ 
monize. 

Vaunt. Nun. Brag, boost. Ant. Decry, repress. 
Vegetate, Nun. Idle. grow. Ant. Work. pine. 
Vehement, Svn. Eager, passionate. Aid. Feeble, 
mild. 

Veil. Svn. Cover, hide. Ant. Strip, cxikwo. 
Velocity, Nun. Speed. quickness. Ant. slowness. 
Veueratlon, Nun. Adoration. .Inf. I»athlng. 
Vengeance. Nun. Retaliation. ✓Inf. (iritce. pardon. 
Venom, Nun. Virus, |*>|son. Ant. Antidote. 
Venturous, Nun. Hash. daring. Ant. Cautions. 
Veracious, Nun. Honest, true. Ant. Mendacious. 
Verbal, Nun. Vocal, oral. Ant. Recorded, written. 
Verbose, Nun. Tedious, prosy. Aid. Terse. curt. 
Verge, n. Nun. Edge, brim. .Inf. Midst. heart.—v. 

Svn. Slope, tend. Aid. Back, revert. 

Verily, Nun. Test, confirm. Ant. Mistake, fall, 
i Vernal, Nun. Genial, spring. Ant. Aged, wintry. 
Versed, Nun. Clever, skilled. Aid. Unpractised. 
Vertical, Nun. Perpendicular. Ant. Horizontal. 
Voteran, Nun. Adept, expert. Ant. Novice, re¬ 
cruit. 

Vibrate. Nun. Shake, quiver. Ant. Be nt rest. 
Vico. Nun. Crime, evil, fault. Ant. Virtue, purity. 
Vicious, Nun. Bad. corrupt. Ant. Sound, pure. 
Vie, Nun. Rival, contest. Ant . Retire, yield. 
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Vigorous, Svn. Lusty, strong. Ant. Effete, in¬ 
active. 

Vindicate, Svn. Clear, assert Ant. Destroy, 
waive. 

Violence, Svn, Fury. rage. Ant . Gentleness, 
lenity. 

Virago, Svn. A shrew, a scold, vixen, termagant. 
Ant. Gentle, feminine. 

Virile, Svn. Robust, manly. Ant. Puerile, feeble. 
Virtue, Svn. Goodness, force. Ant. Corruption. 
Virulence, Svn. Malignancy. Ant. Benevolence. 
Visible, Sim. Obvious, plain. Ant. Imperceptible. 
Visionary, Svn. Dreamy, fanciful. Ant. Palpable. 
Vital, Svn. Essential, living. Ant. Secondary. 
Vocation, Svn. Mission, office. Ant. Leisure. 
Vogue, Sim. Fashion, custom. Ant. Disrepute. 
Void, Svn. Null, empty. Ant. Good, solid, fuli. 
Volume, Svn. Quantity, size. Ant. Smallness. 
Volunteer. Sim. Offer. AnL Refuse, withhold. 
Voluptuous, Svn. Self-indulgent, sensual, Ant. 
Sober. 6elf-denying. 

Voracious, Svn. Ravenous, hungry. AnL Nice, 
dainty, delicate. 

Vouch, Sun. Vow. attest. Ant. Abjure, demur. 
Vouchsafe, Sim. Deign, grant. Ant. Deny, refuse. 
Vulnerable, Sim. Weak. Ant. Impregnable. 

w 

Waft, Svn. Bear, float. Ant. Bear down, sink. 
Wag, Svn. Jester, joker. Ant. Serious fellow. 
Waive. Svn. Cancel, remit. Ant. Urge, press. 
Wake, Sim. Excite, rouse. Ant. Hush. «*»othe. 
Wan, Svn. Haggard, bloodless, livid, pale. Ant. 

Bright, lively, fresh-colour* L 
Wander, Svn. Rove, range. Ant. Settle, rest. 
Wane, Sim. Recede, fade. Ant. Expand, rally. 
Want, Si/n. Failure, lack. Ant. Allowance. 
Wanton, Svn. Licentious, lo^ne, sportive, roving. 

Ant. Austere, discreet, sedate, demure. 

Ward, Svn. Avert, watch. Ant. Admit, betray. 
Warlike, Svn. Hostile, martial. Ant. Pacific, civil. 
Warn, Svn. Deter, notify. Ant. Induce, incite. 
Warp, Svn. Pervert, corrupt, shrink, twist, turn. 

Ant. Correct, guide, direct, stand. 

Warrant. Svn. Confirm, secure. Ant. Nullify, 
imperil. 

Wary, Svn. Vigilant, prudent. Ant. Unsuspecting. 
Washy, S vn. Vapid, weak. A nt. Pungent, forcible. 
Waste, Svn. Wither, decay, destroy, ruin. Ant. 

Enrich, protect, repair, restore. 

Watchful, Svn. Wary, careful. Ant. Unwarv. 
Waver, Svn. Scruple, halt. .Inf. Rest, decide. 
Wayward, Svn. Froward, wilful. Ant. Manage¬ 
able. 

Weaken, Svn. Impair, dilute. AnL Corroborate. 
Wean, Sim. Withdraw, detach. Ant. Attach. 
Weary, a. Svn. Worn, tired. .Inf. Hearty. fre*h. 
Weave, Svn. Plait, twine. Ant. Untwist, unravel. 
Weazen, Svn. Dried up, wizened. Arif. Plump, 
fresh. 

Wed. Sim. Marry, link. AnL Divorce, separate. 
Wedlock, Svn. Match, marriage. Ant. Celibacy. # 
Welfare, Svn. Good fortune. Ant. Unsuccess, 
failure. 

Well. adv. Svn. Properly, thoroughly, rightly. 

Ant. Improperly, imperfectly, wrongly, ill. 
Wheedle, Sim. Cajole, coax. .Inf. Scare, chide. 
Whoi. Syn. Provoke, stimulate, incite, sharpen. 

Ant. Nauseate, satiate, deaden, pall, blunt. 
Whimsical, Svn. Quaint. fandfuL Ant. Sober, 
staid. 

White, Svn. Clear, snowy, pure. Ant. Impure, 
black. 

Wholesome, Svn. Healing, salutary, healthful. 

Ant. Deleterious, unwholesome, unhealthful 
Wholly, Svn. Utterly, quite, totally, entirely. A nt. 
Partially. 

Wield, Sun. Handle, manage. Ant. Depose, re¬ 
sign. I 
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Wile, Svn. Art, craft, guile. Ant. Friendlineaa. 
Wilful. Sim. Stubborn, intentional, deliberate. 

Ant. Thoughtful, obedient, docile, accidental 
Will. v. Sim. Direct, devise. Ant. Intestate. 
Willingly, Sim. Freely, voluntarily. AnL Un¬ 
willingly, grudgingly. 

Wind, Svn. Turn, wreath, twine, col L Ant . Un¬ 
twist, to straighten. 

Winning, Svn. Seductive, alluring. AnL Un¬ 
pleasing. 

Winnow, Svn . Sort. sift. Ant. Intermix, confuse. 
Witchcraft, Svn. Sorcery, necromancy, magic. 
Ant . Truth, honesty. 

Withdraw, Svn . Retire, recall. Ant. Confirm, 
offer. 

Wither, Syn. Blight, blast Ant. Grow, swell. 
Withhold, Sim. Keep, retain. Ant . Afford, grant 
Withstand, Syn. Thwart, resist. Ajit. Submit. 
Witness. Syn. Evidence. Ant. Mi as. 

Witty, Syn. Facetious, humorous. Ant DulL 
stolid. 

Wizard, Syn. Sorcerer, conjurer, magician. Jug¬ 
gler. 

Woe. Syn. Sorrow, grief. Ant. Comfort. Joy. 
Wonder, Syn. Surprise, amazement. Ant Indif¬ 
ference. 

Wonderful. Syn. Awful, strange, amazing. Ant . 

Usual, normal, regular, everyday, common. 
Wont, Sim. Habit, rule. Ant. Disuse, exception. 
Workman, Syn. Operative, craftsman, artisan. 

Ant. Untrained, unskilled. 

Workmanship, Syn. Manipulation, handiwork. 
Worldly, Svn. Secular, temporal. Ant. Spiritual, 
heavenly. 

Worry, Syn. Molest, harass. Ant. Flease, calm. 
Worship, v. Svn. Exalt, adore. AnL Contemn, 
loathe. 

Worth. Syn. Rate, value. Ant. Cheapness. 
Wound, Syn. Pain, cut. rend. AnL Soothe, beat 
Wrangle, Syn. Contend, brawl. Ant. Harmonize. 
Wrathful, Syn. Exasperated, raging, angry. Ant . 
Cairn, gentle. 

Wreathe, v. Sun. Enfold, interweave, twist, turn. 

Ant. Open out. straighten. 

Wrench. Svn. Extort, strain, dfstort, twist, wrest. 
A nt. I nite. consolidate. 

Wretched, Syn. Vile, ruined, debased, miserable. 

Ant. Noble, admirable, unfallen, happy. 

Wrong, Svn. Illegal, unjust, mistaken, unfit. Ant. 

Just, right, correct, proper, tit. 

Wrongful, Svn. Wrong, dishonest, unjust, unfair. 
Wrought, Syn. Produced, done. Ant. Undone. 
Wry, Syn. Deranged, askew. Ant. Just, right. 


Y 

Yearly, Syn. Per annum, annually. 

Yearn, Svn. Desire, covet, crave, long. Anf. Re¬ 
coil. loathe. 

Yield, Syn. Render, bear, afford, produce. Ant. 

Claim, refuse, deny, retain. 

Yielding, Syn. Pliant, supple. Ant. Hard. Ann. 
Yoke, Svn. Link, couple. Anf. Release, divorce. 


z 

Zeal. Syn. Energy, ardour. AnL Torpor, apathy. 
Zealot, Sun. Devotee, fanatic, bigot, partisan. 

Ant. Deserter, traitor, renegade. 

Zealous, S vn. Eager, fervid, anxious, ardent. Ant . 
Careless, placid. 

Zenith, Syn. Summit, pinnacle, highest point, 
height. Ant. Minimum, lowest point, nadir. 
Zephyr, Syn. Gentle wind, mild breeze. Ant . 
Furious wind, gale. 

Zero, Syn. Nothing, cipher, naught, AnL 
Creature, something. 

Zest, Svn. Relish, pleasure, gust, gusto, flavour. 
AnL Disrelish, distaste. 
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Dictionary of Business 

Being a Dictionary of Subjects, Words, and Phrases relating to 
Trade, Commerce, Shipping, Finance, and Law. 


Abandonment in marine Insurance Is the act of 
cession by which in the case of the constructive 
total loss of a vessel or goods in the progress of 
a voyage, the owners give up to the underwriter* 
what remains of the vessel or goods on condition 
of receiving the whole sum for which insured. 

Above Par, a pric e above nominal value. 

Acceptance is the signification by the person on 
whom a bill of exchange Is drawn of his assent to 
the order of the drawer. It is effected by the 
drawee writing “ accepted M across the face of the 
bill and appending his signature. 

Acceptance lor Honour supra protest, where a 
Nil has been protested for dishonour either for 
non-acceptance by the drawee or for better security 
any person not already liable may with the con¬ 
sent of the holder accept the bill for the honour 
of any party to the bill. 

Acceptance Oenerai, the acceptance of a bill of 
exchange without any qualification of the terms 
upon which it is drawn. 

Acceptance Qualified or Special, varies In express 
terms the effect of the bill as drawn. The quali¬ 
fication may relate to the time or place of accep¬ 
tance, the fulfilment of some condition, or the 
acceptance of responsibility for only part of the 
sum mentioned. v 

Accommodation Bill is a bill of exchange accep¬ 
ted by one person or linn for the accommodation 
of another person or firm, as a matter of con¬ 
venience or friendship, without the acceptor 
having received any consideration. 

Accountants are men whose special business it 
h to prepare. Investigate, and audit accounts. 
The chief Unlies of professional accountant* are 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants In England 
and Wales (estbd. 1H.hu). the Society of Incorpora¬ 
ted Accountants and Auditors (estbd. 1886). the 
Institute of Chartered Accountant* in Ireland 
'csUmI. IHksi and the Chartered Accountant* of 
Scotland lestUI. in Edinburgh 1*6*). Admission 
to these bodies is by way of serving a term of 
art ides ill p and passing examinations. 

Active Bonds art* bonds bearing a fixed rate of 
interest payable in full from the date of issue, and 
include most bonds negotiable on the Stock Ex¬ 
change. 

Act ol Bankruptcy, an act or default on the part 
of a debtor d.enud to 1 m* evidence of hi* insolvency, 
and one which enables a creditor to present a 
pet tIon against him in a Court of Bankruptcy. 

A debtor commits an act of bankruptcy (a) if he 
assignment of his property for the 
J^ne It t.f hLs cn-.fiu.rs generally. if he makes a 
fraudulent gift or transfer id his property, to if he 
f.audulentlj prefers one creditor to another in the 
transfer or hi-* property. \d) if he leaves the country 
or remains out of it. or absent* himself from his 
house with a mi w to delaying or defeating the 
creditors, (r, if. a* a result of an action iu court, 
the sheriff seizes his goods and holds them for 
twenty-one days (/) if he files a declaration of 
liability to meet ids obligations, (?) |f he fails with- 
In seven days to comply with a bankruptcy notice 
(/i) If he gives notice to any creditor that he intends 
suspending payment of his debt*. 

Act of God. any event beyond human prevention 
or foreseeing, such a* shipwreck, earthquake, 
lightning, etc., ions in respect of which cannot be 
enforced unless expressly provided for. 

Actuary, a statistic ian whose duties are chiefly 
concerned with applying the doctrine of mathe¬ 
matical probability to such matters as life insur¬ 
ance. annuities, reversionary interests and the like 
Adjudication Order, the order of Court declaring 
tue bankruptcy of an insolvent debtor and invest¬ 
ing his property In a trustee. * 


Advance Freight, an advance payment for 
freight of seA-carried goods, payable on shipment, 
and not recoverable in case of loss of goods in 
transit. 

Advance Note, a note given by the master of a 
ship to a seaman on his signing an engagement 
agreement. If the agreement be made In any port 
w ithin the United Kingdom the amount advanced 
must not exceed a month's wages; but if the en¬ 
gagement tie made at a foreign port this restriction 
does not apply. 

Advice, any notification of a business transac¬ 
tion. apprising an agent, correspondent, or cus¬ 
tomer that a certain thing has been clone. In the 
neglect of the advice of a t»lll of exchange, the bill 
may be dishonoured " for want of advice." 

After Sight, a phrase indicating that the period 
for which a bill Is drawn does not begin to run 
until presented for acceptance by the drawee, or 
from the date of noting or protest. 

Agenda, a list of matters to be transacted or 
discussed at a meeting. 

Allen is a person who Is not a British subject. A 
British subject is a person who is a natural-horn 
British subject or a person to whom a certificate of 
naturalisation has been granted (British Nation¬ 
ality and Status of Aliens Act. 1914-1018). A 
natural-bom British subject is one bom within 
His Majesty's Dominions. An alien Is prohibited 
from owning or having shares in any British ship 
and from holding any parliamentary, municipal, 
or other public office. After a five years' residence 
an alien may take out letters of nationalisation 
through the Homo Office, the fees in connection 
with the matter amounting to about £6. 

Allotment, the allotting of shares, stock, or 
1Kinds in a company. No allotment of shares can 
l*e made unless the minimum subscription men¬ 
tioned iu the memorandum or articles of associa¬ 
tion and in the prospectus, as that upon which the 
directors would proceed to allotment, has been 
subscribed, and the sum payable on application has 
lx*n received by the company, or the entire share 
capital has been subscribed and paid for. conditions 
which must be carried out within forty days of the 
find issue of the prospectus, otherwise all moneys 
received on share account must be returned. 

Allotment Note Is a document signed by a sea¬ 
man. authorising payment by his employers of a 
portion of his wages (not exceeding one half) for a 
certain voyage, to a near relative or savings bank 
specified. 

All Bights Reserved, a printed intimation in 
any t>ook or literary work, notifying that the owner 
<>f f he copyright has legally protected his rights 
against infringement. 

All-Round Price, a price that covers all charges 
usually treated as trade extras. (Same as Over¬ 
head Price.) 

Amalgamation, or Combination, the association of 
companies with a view to taking advantage of tho 
economics of large-scale production, eliminating 
competition, and. in general, controlling produc¬ 
tion and. therefore, prices. Amalgamations may 
!« horizontal or rerticat. the former taking place 
l*etween firms engaged in the same Industry and 
working for the same markets, and the latter bo- 
t ween firms carrying on distinct processes, the 
finished product* of one process being the raw 
materials of another. 

Amortisation, the redemption, reimbursement, 
liquidation or repayment of a debt, the term 
usually being applied to the drawlug and rei»ay- 
ment of Government and debenture bonds. 
Amortisation nmy be effected by redemption at 
par at some predetermined future date, by means 
of a sinking fund, or by means of drawings. 
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Ancient Lights are rights of light enjoyed by a 
property owner over adjoining land. Such a right 
is obtained either by uninterrupted enjoyment for 
twenty yean*, or by written authority, and once 
legally established cannot lx? upset, no building 
being permissible that would seriously interfere 
with the privilege. 

Annuity, a fixed sum of money paid yearly or In 
certain j*ortlons at lixed periods of tho year, 
and which may be certain (or terminable) or life 
(or perpetual) annuities. The former is a fixed 
periodical payment for a specific time only, and 
the latter is au annuity calculated upon the 
probable duration of the life of the person to whom 
it Is payable. 

Ante-date, to give a date prior to that on which 
it is written, to any cheque, bill, or other document. 

Appraiser, a valuer of proi>erty. who pays £2 a 
year for lilfi licence, and is liable to a j»enalty of 
£•>0 for acting without one. No examination is 
necessary for an appraiser. There is a valuation 
duty payable on all appraisements. 1 See Stamp 
Duties In OJJicc Compendium Section.) 

Apprentice, one who contracts to serve another 
in a trade or calling for a specified term, in return 
for being taught the “art and mystery “of such 
trade or calling. As an apprentice is usually a 
minor, the contract Is signed on his lx*hulf by his 
parent or guardian, a stamp duty of 2 s. b<i. being 
chargeable on an apprenticeship indenture, 
whether a premium lx; paid or not. An appren¬ 
ticeship expires (1) by effluxion of time. 12) by the 
coming of age of the apprentice. (3) by the death of 
master or apprentice. (4) by mutual couscnt of the 
parties. (5) by the bankruptcy of the master. 

Arbitrage, the process by which operators on 
markets or exchanges make a prolit out of the 
difference In prices existing at the same time for 
the same thing ut>on different markets. 

Arbitration, a method of settling a dispute by a 
reference to disinterested parties, frequently re¬ 
sorted to in order to avoid law suits, and some¬ 
times. where technical or other special difficulties 
present themselves, recommended by a court of 
law. Disputes between employers and employed 
are often settled by arbitration. 

Arbitration of Exchange is the calculation en¬ 
tailed when a merchant having money to remit to 
one country finds It a saving to remit through 
another country Ixxause of the rate of exchange 
being more favourable In the latter. It is called 
simple arbitration when only one Intermediate 
place Is dealt with, and compound arbitration if 
more than one lx* concerned. 

Articles of Association are the rules ami regu¬ 
lations detailing the scope and method of con¬ 
ducting the internal business of a limited company. 
They must lx* printed in consecutively numlxTed 
paragraphs, and are supplementary to the Memo¬ 
randum of AHMX'iatlou, the terms of which they 
must not exceed. 

Assessment, the official valuation of property or 
income for the purposes of taxation; the term Is 
also used to represent the amount of tax which lias 
been determined as payuble by a certain person. 

Assets are property of any kind available to¬ 
wards the discharge of the liabilities of a testator, 
intestate debtor, or company. 

Assign, a legal term applied to the making over 
the right or interest in goods, money, or property 
of any kind to another. (assigned. 

Assignee, the person to whom anything is 
Assignment, a document of transfer of land, 
personal property, or rights. Choua in actum. 
such as debts, can lx* assigned and sued for by the 
assignee on certain conditions. 

At Sight, a form of notification written on bills or 
notes denoting that they are payable on demand, 
without allowance of days of grace. 

Attachment, a legal term applying to the seizure 
of a person or goods before a court under process of 
law. and lias special reference to the writ of attach¬ 
ment authorising such seizure. 

Attestation Is the formal witnessing of the sign¬ 
ing of any deed or document and the subscribing 
of the witness's name In proof thereof. Two 
witnesses, who are not Interested, are required to 
a will, and they must append their signatures at 
the request and In the presence of the testator. 

Attorney, Power ol, a document authorising the 
person to whom it is given to act in all respects as 
the grantor of the power, in relation to matters 
specified in the document. When the power is 


general it applies to everything in which the 
grantor is interested, wheu special It applies to 
specific matters, such as the power to sign cheques, 
bills, transfers, deeds, to receive moneys, to effect 
sales, etc. 

Auction is a public sale at which goods or pro¬ 
perties are offered for sale by an auctioneer, and 
sold to the highest bidders when the sale is without 
reserve. 

Auctioneer, a person licensed to sell goods or 
property by public auction, lie Is usually paid 
l>y commission, anti his licence costs him £10 a 
year. In respect of goods seized under distraint, 
or for sales under the authority of the County 
Court, the person selling need not lx? a qualified 
auctioneer if the goods be under £20 in value. 

Auditor, the person who carries out an audit of 
accounts. He Is liable to l>e proceeded against for 
damages If by his omissions or neglect any loss 
arises. It Is no part of his duty, however, to criti¬ 
cise the actions of principals, or to concern himself 
with the prudence or Imprudence of transactions 
disclosed by the books. His chief duty is to ascer¬ 
tain the tme financial position of the business and 
get out a balunce sheet in which this is accurately 
set forth. The employment of auditors Is compul¬ 
sory in regard to the accounts of most public 
lx>dieH ami companies, but no director or officer of 
a company may hold the position of auditor. 

Average, a murine Insurance term applying to 
lo*s or damage at sea. It may refer to jmrUcnlar 
over aye. a contribution by underwriters for part 
loss or damage; or oencral average. a combined 
contribution on ship, freight, and cargo for damage 
and expenses incurred for the common good. 
Average in the ordinary commercial sense indi¬ 
cates “ a mean proportional between two or more 
figures." 

Average Clause, the clause in a marine Insurance 
policy excluding certain articles from average 
unless general, and declaring others free from 
average II under a specified percentage. 

Award, the declslou of an arbitrator or arbitra¬ 
tors. or their umpire, on matters in dispute thut 
may have been referred to them. Unless other¬ 
wise stated, or by consent for extension of time, an 
award must l>c delivered within three months of 
the arbitration. 

Back Bond, a term In Scots Law equivalent to a 
trust deed in England. It is a deed which quali¬ 
fies or attaches a condition to an absolute disposi¬ 
tion. 

Backed Note, a receiving note, endorsed by a 
shlpbroker. authorising goods to lx* transferred 
from iKirges to shipboard. 

Back Freight occurs when from causes lx-yond a 
captain's control goo<ls cannot Ik? landed at tho 
l>ort of destination, ami have to be conveyed back 
to the place of shipment, freightage thus becoming 
chargeable against the owner for the return voyage. 

Backwardation, the sum charged by a buyer to 
the seller of stock which Is not delivered on settling 
day. The stock Is said to bo “ carried over “ to 
the next account. 

Ball, the security given to effect tho release of 
one arrested or Imprisoned, on tho understanding 
that he shall appear for trial at a fixed time and 
place. 

Bailment Is the delivery of goods by one ixrson 
to another for a Kpeclflc use or purpose, a condition 
which arises when g<K*lx are lent, or pawned, let on 
hire, entrusted for conveyance, or in temporary 
custody for repair or alteration, ou the under¬ 
standing that the goods shall lx? returned on ful¬ 
filment of the conditions ou which the goods were 
deiMjrtltod. 

BaJanco Shoot, a statement prepared from tho 
accounts of a concern, setting forth on the debit 
side the capital, its debts and other liabilities, and 
ou the credit side ull the assets. Including cash, 
stock-in-trade, property, plant, goodwill, and soon. 

Bank Holidays, clays which are kept us close holi¬ 
day w in banks and which are olxu*rved oh general 
holidays. By the Act of 1871. Introduced by Sir 
J. Lubbock (afterwards I gird Avebury), they are 
In England and Ireland—Easter Monday, Whit 
Monday, the first Monday In August, and the day 
after Christmas Day; and in Scotland—New 
Year's Day. Christmas Day. Good Friday, tho 
first Monday In May and the find Monday In 
August. II tho payment of a debt or the fulfil¬ 
ment of an obligation falls due on a bank holiday 
It may be executed on the following day. 
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Banking, in its modern significance, dates from 
the foundation of the Bank of England in 1604. 
During the 18th century banking developed to a 
great extent and many private banks were started. 
General conditions of banking were greatly im¬ 
proved by the Bank Charter Act of 1844. which 
divided the functions of the Bank of England into 
the business of banking and the business of note 
issue, limited the fiduciary issue, and provided for 
the centralisation of note issue in the hands of the 
Bank of England. Between 1844 and 1914 the 
note issue of the Bank expanded from 28*3 millions 
to 55* 1 millions. With the outbreak of the Great 
War the Government issued £1 and 10s. currency 
notes, which became legal tender for any amount, 
and these continued in circulation until 1928. 
when an Act was passed to amalgamate the note 
issues of the Treasury and the Bank of England 
under the control of the Bank. The fiduciary 
issue was limited to £260.000.000. but the Treas¬ 
ury may grant permission for this figure to be 
exceeded for six-monthly periods. In general 
terms the business of a bank consists of issuing 
notes, receiving deposits at interest, keeping 
current accounts for customers, discounting bills 
of exchange, advancing money to customers upon 
security and acting as business and financial 
agents for customers, as. for example, in the pur¬ 
chase of stocks and shares, as trustee or executor. 

Bank of Deposit, a bank receiving money at a 
specified rate of interest, deposits being only with¬ 
drawable after a prescribed previous notice has 
been given. The bank, being thus guarded 
against emergency calls. Is able to invest its moneys 
more favourably than ordinary banks, and to pay 
higher Interest. 

Banks, Joint Stock, banks whose capital is sub¬ 
scribed by shareholders, and now. with very 
few exceptions, limited liability companies, the 
liability however, not extending to note Issues. 

Bank Notes, are promissory notes of a kink pay¬ 
able to bearer on demand. Bank of England 
notes are legal tender for any amount and since 
1928 have been issued for 10j. and £1 as well as for 
larger sums. The Bank may extend its fiduciary 
Issue of notes to £ 260 . 000 . 000 . and notes issued in 
excess of this figure must have a backing of 
gold. 

Bank Post Bills came into use in 1738 as a pro¬ 
tection agaiust mail robberies. The Bank of 
Eugland issues them for sums of not less than £10 
or more than £ 1 . 000 , payable seveu days after 
night, on the amount being deposited.and without 
charge, the seven days' interest being the bank's 
remuneration. These bills are not subject to days 
of grace. 

Bank, Private, a bank carried on by one or more 
persons, not exceeding ten. in partnership. These 
banks, however, are now few, none having been 
established in recent years, and such as were pri¬ 
vate are for the moat part amalgamated with 
banka of limited liability. 

Bank Rate, the rate at which tho Bank of Eng¬ 
land discounts first-class bills of exchange. 

Bank Return, a weekly statement. Issued every 
Thursday, showing the liabilities and assets of the 
two departments of the Bank of England. 

Bank Stock, strictly the Bank of England's 
banking capital, the mtc of interest being regu- ! 
lated according to the Bank’s profits. The capital 
of other banks Is also called l»ank stock. 

Bankers’ Cheques, a cheque drawn by one bank 
on another lBankere\) 

Bankers* Clearing House. (Set Clearing House, 

Bankrupt, a debtor who has committed on act of 
bankruptcy, and has beeu adjudicated a bankrupt 
by a court of Justice. 

Bargain and Sale, as distinct from assignment, 
is a legal term referring to the conveyance of real 
property in return for a consideration. 

Barratry is an offence committed by the master 
of a ship or tho mariners, and may consist of 
either deserting or sinking a ship, embezzling 
cargo, or doing any other act whereby the char¬ 
terer. Insurer, or shipowner is injured. 

Bear, a Stock Exchango operator who sells for 
future delivery shares which ho does not possess 
in the hope that he will be able to purchase them 
before the date of delivery at a lower price. If 
the bear Is unable to meet hU obligations on the 
day of delivery he is said to be " cornered." 

Bear Account, an account of " bearing " trans¬ 
actions, the selling entries representing a greater 
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amount of stock than the “ bear 0 * can deliver and 
often entailing "backwardation 00 payments to 
effect a 00 carrying over 00 to thenexfc account. 

Bearer. The term 40 or bearer," or 00 to bearer, 0 * 
on bills or cheques, denotes that the person holding 
the same has the same right in respect of it as the 
person specifically mentioned. 

Bearer Bond, a bond for money loaned made 
payable to the bearer or holder of it. 

Bid, a price offered at an auction or other §ale, 
withdrawable at any time before It has been ac¬ 
knowledged by the auctioneer or seller. 

Bill Broker, one who buyB and sells bills of 
exchange or promissory notes, selling bills drawn 
on foreign countries, and buying bills for remitters 
to those countries. 

Bill of Credit, a letter authorising the advance of 
money to a specified person, and undertaking, or 
implying the obligation, on the part of the writer, 
to reimburse the person acting on the letter. 

Bill of Entry, a written description of goods 
entered at the Custom House, either for intended 
exportation or importation. In the case of an 
importer being unable (from insufficient advice) to 
make out a complete Bill of Entry, he may apply 
for a Bill of Sight, which contains a general des¬ 
cription of the goods, and on that the goods are 
landed for further examination. Perfect entry 
must be made within three days by indorsing the 
Bill of Sight with the necessary particulars. 

Bill of Exchange is an unconditional order in 
writing addressed by one person to another signed 
by the person giving it. requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time a certain sum in 
money to or to the order of a specified person or to 
bearer.—Bills of Exchange Act. 1882. 

Bill of Health, a certificate signed by a consul or 
other official delivered to masters of ships when 
they leave places, showing (in the case of a clean 
bill of health) that when the ship sailed, no infec¬ 
tious disorder was known to exist at the port of 
sailing. A suspected or touched bill implies that 
there were rumours of infection; and a Joul bill, or 
the absence of a clean bill, indicates th at the ship 
sailed from an infected place. 

Bill of Lading, a receipt from a ship's captain to 
the shipper undertaking to deliver goods—on 
payment of freight—to some person whose name is 
expressed or endorsed thereon by the shtpper. 

Bill of Sale, a document giving evidence of sale 
or mortgage of personal chattels when such trans¬ 
action has not been followed by the immediate 
transference of such chattels to the custody of the 
purchaser or mortgagee. A bill of sale must be 
presented to the Registrar within seven dare. 

BUI of Sight (See Bill of Entry.) 

Bill of Store. Goods of British origin which havo 
been exported to a foreign country can be re-im¬ 
ported within five years without being liable to 
importation duties, and when that takes place the 
particulars are entered in what is termed a bill of 
store. 

Bill of Sufferance is an official permit to a ship to 
proceed from one British port to another, with 
dutiable articles on board, and trade, without pay¬ 
ing Customs dues until the goods are landed or 
placed in a bonded warehouse. 

Bills, Victualling, a licence Issued by the Customs 
authorities to carry stores, for use ou a voyage, 
free of duty. 

Bimetallism, an economic theory which seeks to 
establish that currency should be maintained on a 
double staudard—generally gold and silver. 

Blank Acceptance, a term used when the accep¬ 
tor of a bill of exchange signs the acceptance with¬ 
out naming the amount for which it Is drawn, in 
which it is opeu to the drawer to insert afterwards 
any amount up to the limit covered by the stamp. 

Blank BUI or Note is one that is drawn without 
giving the name of a payee. 

Blank Credit is a Letter of Credit in which no 
specific sum Is mentioned. 

Blank Indorsement, an indorsement of a bill of 
exchange or other document, from which the 
name of the person to whom it is given is omitted, 
the biU then tiecoming payable to bearer. 

Blank Transfer, a transfer of shares or stock in 
which the narno of the transferee aud the date 
of execution are omitted, the transfer usually 
being deposited with a bank aa security for money 
lent, or with the real owner of the shares by a 
nominee In whose name they are registered. The 
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company concerned will not recognise a blank 
transfer. 

Board ol Trade, a department of the British 
Government, forming a permanent committee of 
the Privy Council, and presided over by a member 
of the Cabinet. It deals with commercial policy 
generally, commercial treaties and negotiations 
ami International questions affecting British trade, 
the provision of sea transport for fighting services 
and other Government departments, the adminis¬ 
tration of statutes regarding go*, water and 
electricity, key industries, weights and measures, 
patents, designs, trade-marks and other matters 
relating to trade, the registration of joint stock 
companies and matters relating to bankruptcies. 

Bond, an obligation by deed, whereby the person 
giving the bond binds himself in a penalty to the 
obligee, either to pay a sum of money or to do or 
refrain from doing some act. The penalty Is 
usually double the sum secured. The bond be¬ 
comes void on ltd obligation being discharged. 

Bonded Goods are goo«ls stored In a bonded 
warehouse, and not chargeable with duty until 
required to be removed. The owner is required to 
enter into a bond to pay the duty ou removal of 
the goods. 

Bonded Vaults, the name given to the under¬ 
ground cellars used for storing wines and spirits 
under the same conditions os already mentioned in 
resj>ect of Bonded Goods. 

Bonded Warehouse, a building set apart for the 
storage of dutiable goods, the duty on which Is 
not payable until they are removed. The ware¬ 
house is in the entire charge of revenue officers. 

Bond Note, a note authorising the removal of 
bonded goods for exportation or to another ware¬ 
house. and requiring the signature of a Customs 
House official. 

Book Debts, the debts standing in a trader ft 
books In the ordinary course of business. 

Bottom, a marine term now applied to a ship 
generally, though originally only signifying the 
keel or hull. 

Bottomry, the act of mortgaging a ship. 

Bottomry Bond, a contract or mortgage by 
which a ship becomes a pledge for the repayment 
of money advanced to enable it to proceed to its 
destination, ami only recoverable if the ship suc¬ 
ceeds In terminating its prescribed voyage satis¬ 
factorily. This kind of contract Ls not in much 
use in these days, when ordinary Marine Insurance 
policies practically cover all requirements. 

Bought Notes and Sold Notes, otherwise Contract 
Notes, are notes which traders exchange with 
each other, giving particulars of sale and purchase 
transactions as entered into between them. The 
copy of the entry of the transaction delivered to 
the purchaser ls called a " Bought Note " and 
that to vendor Is a ** Sold Note.** 

Bounties are premiums paid by a Government t/> 
persons engaged in producing or exporting certain 
goods to encourage industry or favour competition 

Brand, a distinguishing name, design, or trade¬ 
mark used for putting on goo<Ls, or on cases in 
vs Jilch t hey ure enclosed, to define ownership. class, 
or quality. . . .... 

British Ship, a vessel owned exclusively by 
British subjects, or by a corporation or company 
established in British dominions according to 
British laws, and registered its a Britlih ship, ex¬ 
cept in ca^cs of vessels of small tonnage. 

Broker, an intermediary agent in the purchase 
and sale of any g-xsis. Ills remuneration being 
derived from commission or brokerage charged on 
a iXTcentogy lauds for such transactions. 

Brokerage, the commission, percentage, or fees 
paid to the broker for his work in connection with 
tiny business carried through by him. 

Brokers* Contract Notes, (£ee Bought Notes 
and Sold Notes.) 

Brokers* Returns, particulars *cnt to ship- 
brokers. setting forth all the items of the cargo of a 
ship- - , « 

Bubbles, the name given U> fanciful and sensa¬ 
tional financial schemes without substantial 
foundation, engineered for speculative purposes, 
and ending in disaster. The most notable example 
In tills country was the South Sea Bubble of 1720. 

Bucket Shops are the office of outride brokers 
who are not inemlxrx of the Stock Kxcbxnge. and 
are unable themselves to,carry out St/x;k Kxchange 
transactions, but get mcrnljer* to act for them. 

Building Society, a society formed for the pur¬ 


pose of raising, by the subscription of ita members, 
a stock or fund to be used for making advances to 
members upon security of freehold, copyhold or 
leasehold estate by way of mortgage. 

** Bull.” one who buys, or con tracts to buy. 
share* iu the expectation of a rise in price, with a 
consequent realisation of profit on them by settling 
day. 

Bull Account, refers to the account of a ** bull ** 
who. finding himself with more stock than he can 
settle for, pays what Is called ’* contango " for the 
privilege of having the account " earned over " to 
the next settlement. 

Burden, a ship's earning capacity reckoned by 
tonnage. (excess of seller*. 

Buyers Over, a term indicating buyers an* in 

Bye-Laws are special rules and regulations made 
by any company or corj>or&tion for the carrying 
on of its affairs, but they must neither contravene 
the powers conferred by Parliament nor the laws 
of the land. 

Call, an instalment due on shares not fully paid, 
payable according to the terms of the prospectus or 
Articles of Association of the company. The term 
is also used in respect of the option of exercising a 
call to buy or sell specified securities during a e'er- 
lain jKrriod and at a certain price. 

Called Bond, a bond concerning which a notice 
or **ca11 " has been sent out that it will be redeemed 
on a date named. 

Call Money, money lent to bill-brokers and repay¬ 
able on demand or ** call.** 

Call of More, or "option to double.’* is the 
privilege to double the amount of one’s present 
buying at a future-n lined date on tlie same terms. 

Cancelling is the act of rendering inoperative any 
bill. note, cheque, deed, or other document. This 
Is usually done by writing or stamping across the 
| face of the document the word " cancelled.** or by 
perforation or obliteration of the signatures. 

Capital Is that portion of wealth which is sot 
aside for future* production and is either tlxed or 
circulating. The Conner is represented by land, 
houses, factories, workshops, machinery, lease, 
goodwill or other tilings necessary for the carrying 
on of business, and not of a nature to lx* sold or 
exchanged. Circulating or floating capital is 
money provided for the purchase of raw material, 
the remuneration of employees, and other working 
expenses In the ordinary course of business. In 
n general way. the term capital signifies the money 
l and money-value invented in a business under- 
! taking. The actual capital of a limited liability 
company is the amount tliat lb* shareholders may 
have eulMcribcd for the carrying on of the und* r- 
tuking. The term, however, has a varied applica¬ 
tion. Thus the full bum named us capital in 
the Memorandum of Association is called the 
i ** nominal." ’*authorised," or "registered" capi¬ 
tal. while the sum represented by the shares actu¬ 
ally taken up is called the " subscribed capital," 
tiie |K)rtlon remaining unpaid or uncalled up being 
styled "unpaid" or "uncalled** capital. The 
principal sum of a loan is al*o called " capital." 

Capitalisation Is the act of providing money to 
lx* U'hmI os capital in a commercial or other under¬ 
taking. 

Carat, a term used in assessing the value of gold 
and precious stono*. In connection with gold, it 
represents the proportion of pure gold contained In 
any gold alloy, and for this purpose the metal Is 
divided Into 24 parts. 'Thus 21 carats Indicates 
pure gold, and any lesser uumlx*r of carats shows 
the proportion of gold contained iu the alloy. As 
used by Jewellers In weighing precious stones, a 
carat represents 3 17 Troy grains. 

Carrier, any person or company engaging to 
convey goods or passengers for hire in the regular 
way of business. 1 hus railway companies are 
common carriers so far as concerns their carriage 
of goods. So long as goods are In the custody of a 
carrier, he is responsible for their safety, being 
exempted, however, when damage results by the 
" act of God." from the act of the King's enemies, 
or from " inherent vice." that Is. natural dc tenons - 
Uoii, bad packing, etc. A carrier of passengers 
differs from a common carrier of g*>ods In that he 
does not warrant the safety of his passengers, or 
that his carriage i* absolutely free from defect at 
all events, ills duty is to take care. 

Carrying Over. (£e* Buckwanlatlon and 
Contango.) 

Cartel, u close Indus trial association. In which 
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the combined flima confine their attention to 
production, aud entrust the selling of the product 
to a central office. 

Cart Note, the Customs note authorising the 
transfer of dutiable goods from one bonded ware¬ 
house to another, or from Import ship to bonded 
warehouse. 

Cash, a term applied to coin and bank-notes as 
distinct from bills, drafts, or securities. Generally 
speaking, however, " cash " includes negotiable 
instruments that can readily be converted into 
coin or bank-notes. 

Caution Money Is money deposited as security 
for the fulfilment of a contract or obligation. 

Certificate, an authorised or official document 
certifying title, right, or verification, resisting Its 
subject-matter. 

Certificate o! Damage, a dock certificate testify¬ 
ing that certain good* on t*?ing landed from 
shipboard an* in a damaged condition. Without 
this the importer cannot recover compensation. 

Certificate of Incorporation, a certificate issued 
by the Registrar of Joint Stock rompanles. after 
the registration of a limited liability company. 

Certificate o! Origin, a document authorita¬ 
tively indicating the place of origin of the goods, 
material* or manufactun** mentioruHl therein. 

Certification of Shares Transfer is when share* 
represented by one certificate are sold in batches, 
ami the company takes the certificate, ami certifies 
on the transfer that the share* therein enumerated 
are in their custody. If only a part of the holding 
be sold, a “ Balance Certificate ** is given to the 
owner for what remains unsold. 

Chamber of Commerce, an association of 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, and other*, 
organised for promoting the Interests of trade; 
and exercising a very Ismi-fi.-lal Influence in 
obtaining and spreading statistical Information, 
aiding commercial legislation, aud otherwise. 

Charter, a government or Grown grunt of con- 
regions. jK)wcr*. or privileges to individual*, 
companies, or institution*. 

Charterer, one who charters a ship under an 
agreement of charter-party. 

Charter-Party, a hiring contract whereby the 
owner of a ship grant* to another person ur i*erwon* 
the* right of using the ship for a spe« died voyage or 
period for the carriage of goods. 

Chattels, thing* deemed tol>e personal property, 
and divided into chattel* r*al ami chattel* p+rsoivil, 
the former I sing Interest* in land le.-»* than free- 
hold, ami the latter such thing* os belong immedi¬ 
ately to the person of the owner. 

Cheque Is a written order addressed by a person 
called the " drawer " to a banker to pay a sum of 
money generally to some third party known as the 
“payee" but may Ik? to ••bearer." Iu the 
former case it requires endorsement by the payee 
before payment, but In the latter case It l* payable 
by delivery. A cheque now requires a stamp 
value 2d. A banker is liable to hi* customer for 
chi -pies paid with ajorged signature of the drawer. 

Cheques Crossed. A cheque i* crossed for pro¬ 
tection. The crossing i* usually done by the 
drawer, who writ* * •• A* Co." between two 
parallel tra:is\erve line* across the face of the 
cheque, after which l lie * deque can only Is? realised 
J»y being pa-id through a Innk. The simple 
a ^ Go." crowing 1* called ** general "; 
wh-n the name of a particular bank is added it i* 
CJill.rd special." (.>>c nl<r» Not Negotiable.! 

Cheque to Bearer, a cheque payable to the per¬ 
son bolding it wit hour requiring endorsement 
The wording "or Bearer" after the name of the 
payee I* sufficient, but if the cheque l-e crowed it 
must bo paid into a liauk. 

Cheque to Order Is out? having the wor !* •• or 
Order " printed or written upon its f ».*e. t<» follow 
the name of the person In who«v favour It is drawn, 
who must endorse the cheque for*: payment vail 
l»e obtained. If creased it must l»* paid into a 
Ixink. 

Chose in Action. a commercial-law term denoting 
a thing In respect of which one has a right of action 
a* distinct from a thing in actual !*os*essiou. For 
example, mortgage*, bond*, warrants, policies of 
insurance, and debts. Such rights are now a.idgli¬ 
able; prior to 1873 they were not. 

Choso in Possession, a thing in actual ownership, 
auch as goods and chattel*. 

Circular Notes, not less in amount than £10, are 
Issued by banka to persons about to travel abroad, i 


to obviate carrying large sums on the person. 
According to requirement*, the bank forwards 
what is called '* a letter of indication " to corre¬ 
spondent* at stated places at which the traveller 
will stop, directing the payment to him of any sura 
up to a specified limit. Each letter is signed both 
by the bauk aud the payee, to prevent personation 
or forgery. 

Clearance may mean (l)a Custom House permit 
for a vessel to sail out of a port and signifying that 
all dues have been satisfied; or (2) the same privi¬ 
lege in regard to goods, showing that all local 
obligations have been disposed of. 

Clearance Inwards, refer* to ships that have 
arrived in port and discharged their cargo. 

Clearance Outwards refers to vessel* ready for 
leaving port. (exchange. 

Clearing a Bill, procuring cash to satisfy a bill of 

Clearing Bank i* a kmk affiliated with tho 
London Bankers* Clearing House. 

Clearing House, Bankers’, the house in Post 
Office Court. Lombard Street, through which 
bankers pass the bill* and cheques they hold on 
other banks by a mutual arrangement, which 
enables dally settlement* to be made on the halauce 
of total sums, thus obviating delays, and greatly 
facilitating banking transactions. There are 
three clearings each day. at 10.30 a.rn., at noon, 
and at 2.30 p.m. By thi* system transaction* to 
the value of many million* are effected each day 
without the passing of a single note or coin, the 
difference due to each hank Inring settled between 
them by cheques on the Bank of England. 

Clearing House, Railways, an association of 
which nearly all the railways of England and 
Scotland are members, and utilised for settling the 
accounts of the various companies having running 
power* over each other** line*. It also deal* w ith 
various matters connected with the general rela¬ 
tion* and working of the different railway*. The 
House 1* in Seymour Street. Euston. 

Clearing House, Stock Exchange, or Settlement 
Department, deals with Bonds and .share* on much 
the name principle as that of the Baukers* Clearing 
House In respect of cheques and bill*. 

Collated Telegram, a telegram that the sender 
ha* repeated to secure accuracy and for which he 
pave an extra charge. 

Collateral Security 1* additional security given 
by a debtor to secure the fulfilment of an obliga¬ 
tion. 

Combination. (See Amalgamation.) 

Commi33ion, allowance made to agent* and 
other* for effecting sale* or carrying out business 
transaction*. 

Commission Agent, one who sells or buys good* 
for another, and receive* by way of remuneration 
a commission or percentage upon the amount 
involved in each transaction. 

CommJtieeoI Inspection, a commit tee of creditor* 
appointed by the whole body of creditor* to super¬ 
vise the winding-up of the affair* of a liankrupt or 
of a company. It should consist of not more than 
five or le** than three person*. 

Compnny. [Srr Joint Stock Company.) 

Compounding with Creditor, on agreement 
whereby creditors agree to accept, and a debtor 
undertake* to pay, or secure payment of. a certain 
sum In each £ In full settlement of indebtedness. 

Compulsory Windlng-up I* the winding-up of a 
compand .* affairs by the order and under tho 
supervision of the Chancery or County Court. 

Concession, a special privilege granted by a 
government, corporation, or other authority to 
concessionaire*, and may include land grant*, 
mining or building right*, louvers to construct rail¬ 
ways. and the like. 

Conditions of Sale, stipulation* In a contract for 
which are of the essence of contract. Failure 
by one party to fulfil these conditions Justifies the 
other party repudiating the contract. 

Consideration, in the legal sense, value of some 
kind given by the promisee and accepted by the 
promisor in return f*»r hi* undertaking. The con¬ 
sideration may take the form of a money payment, 
a delivery of gootl* or a promise of either. 

Consignment Note, a form requiring to be filled 
up for the despatching of goods by rail or other 
common carrier. 

Consol Certificates are issued by the Bank of 
England and certify that the holder Is entitled to a 
sum iu the Consolidated two and a half per cent. 

Annuities. 
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Consolidated Fund consist* of several separate 
government funds, pledged for the payment of the 
Interest of the National Debt, cost of Army and 
Navy maintenance, government salaries, etc. 

Consols (Consolidated Annuities) form a large 
portion of the Funded National Debt of Great 
Britain, and represent stock at a tlxed rate of 
Interest. In 1930 the amount outstanding was 
£270 million In 2J per cent. Consols aud £353 
million In 4 per cent. Consols. 

Constructive Total Loss Is a marine Insurance 
lass entitling the iusurer to payment of the full 
amount for which he Is Insured on abandonment 
of his ship and its contents. (See Abandonment.) 

Consular Invoices are invoices of goods requiring 
to be declared before and certified by the consul 
of a country to which they are being exported. 
Such Invoices are only required in respect of goo<ls 
for the chief South American States. Portugal, and 
the United States, and as regards the last named 
country only when the goods exceed £20 in value. 

Contango, a term of the Stock Exchauge de¬ 
noting the charge made for carrying overatraiLS- 
action from one settling day to the next. 

Contango Day, otherwise " continuation day/* 
or " making-up day.** is the second day before 
settling day. when arrangements are made as to 
carrying over transact Ions. 

Contingent Liability, a liability which may be 
discharged without any liability accruing. Thus, 
the liability of a linker who accepts bills for a cus¬ 
tomer of substantial position Is not likely to accrue. 

Contract, an agreement enforceable at law l>e- 
tween two or more parties, and implying both an 
agreement and an obligutiou. There must l>c i 
oiler and acceptance, legal capacity to contract, 
consideration, and genuineness, otherwise the 
contract Is voidable. 

Contracting Out, the right of individuals to 
agree Hint certain parliamentary enactments shall 
not apply as between them. 

Contract Note. (See Bought and Sold Notes.) 
Contributories, persons liable to contribute to 
the amount unpaid on their shares in a limited 
company in case of that company being wound up. 
Those who have been shareholders within a year of 
the winding up are liable to be called ui>oii as 
contributories to the extent to which the present 
member of the company has failed to pay for hJs 

Convertible Paper Currency Is oue thut can be 
converted Into cash on demand, as a Bank of 
England Note. 

Convertible Securities are such as are always 
marketable and convertible into money—Consols, 
railway stock, aud exchequer hills, for example. 

Co-operation, the association of Individuals for 
Joint benefit in trading. Co-oi>erative Stores, or 
Distributive Societies (which, in 1929. numbered 
1341 and had a membership of G.133.MJ0) are ; 
registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act. Interest on Hlmreholdcrs* capital 
Is limited to a fixed rate, ami after meeting this, 
the surplus on trading is distributed as dividcinix 
to inemlxirs In proportion to the value of tlielr 
purchases. 

Copyright, by the Copyright Act 1911, Is the 
sole right to produce or reproduce the work or any 
substantial part thereof, to perform, or in the 
ca.40 of a lecture to deliver, the work or any substan¬ 
tial part thereof In public; if the work Is un¬ 
published to publish the work or any substantial 
part. The sole right includes production of a 
translation, or in the ca*« of a dramatic work to 
convert it Into a novel or other non-dramatic 
work, or, vice vcn*a. to convert a novel Into a 
dramatic work; or to make any record, perforated 
roll or cinematograph film of any literary, dramatic 
or musical work. It extends over the period 
of the life of the author, und for 50 years ufter his 
death. 

Cornor. (Ste Bear.) 

Cost Accounts, a system of recording In account* 
the materials used and labour employed in the 
manufacture of a certain commodity or execution 
of a particular Job. 

Cost nrirt Freight, a term used In respect of goods 
bold at a price covering cost and carriage. 

Country Clearing, the clearing of cheques and 
bills paid into country banks, through the I-ondon 
Clearing House by the I/mdon agents of the Imnkx. 

Country Notes, the bank-notes of any bank of 
issue other thun the Bank of England. 
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Course o! Exchange, the price given in one 
country for a specified sum in the currency of 
auother country. 

Cover, a deposit of cash or securities ensuring the 
depositee against loss In stock exchange or other 
operations carried out on the dep<*sitor*s behalf. 

Credit, Letter of, a letter from a bank. linn, or 
one perwon to another, authorising payment to a 
tldrd [>enK>n named of a si>ecifted sum, for which 
the sender assumes responsibility. 

Credit Note Is an acknowledgment, by a seller, of 
a sum due to the purchaser on accounts of pack¬ 
ages. short weight, etc. 

Cumulative Preference Shares are shares I he divi¬ 
dend on which Is at a fixed rate and in default of 
payment in one year, or in any number of years, 
the p.mount accumulates until payment can be 
made. Such dividends take priority over other 
dividends, though not over debenture interest. 
(See Preference Shares.) 

Currency Bonds are bonds guaranteeing the 
repayment of principal aud interest in the cur¬ 
rency of the country of their issue. They are 
issued by American Hallway Companies. 

Current Account, the amount of money a i*?rson 
has deposited at a l>ank. and on which he can 
draw from or udd to as may be desired, no interest 
ax a rule tielng chargeable on either side. 

Customs Bills of Entry, a daily list Issued by the 
Customs authorities to subscribers, including a 
full list of ships* reiorts inwards, with their cargoes, 
also of ships sailing, with other particulars. 

Customs Declaration, a form that Inis to be 
filled up and signed by one who sends goods abroad, 
stating the nature, weight, and value of the goods. 

Customs Duties, the name given to taxes on the 
imiKvrls and exi>ortx of commodities. These 
duties rank among the most common modes of 
raising revenue for public puriHx-.es, and have been 
charged since Anglo-Saxon times. They are im¬ 
posed under the following heads:—spirits, beer, 
wines, tobacco, tea. sugar, silk and artificial silk, 
cocoa, matches and dried fruit. 

Customs Entry, a statement of particulars of the 
nature, value, aud weight, of imported or exported 
goods furnished to the customs officials. 

Damages, the compensation w hich a i*erson who 
has suffered a legal wrong is by law entitled to 
recover from the person re>|>ou*lble for the wrong. 
They may be liquidated. In which cose they are 
definitely ascertainable, or unliquidated, when a 
sum hits not been agreed, aud has to be fixed by 
another party, such as a Jury. 

Day to Day Loans, moucy 1 sorrowed for a day at 
a si>ecined rate of interest .and renewable from day 
to day by mutual agreement. 

Days of Grace, a peri oil of three days allowed 
by custom of law beyond the fixed day of payment 
for a hill of exchange or note. Should the last 
day of grace fall on a Sunday, or other non- 
business day. the bill or note is due on the pre¬ 
ceding day. These days are not allowed on hills 
payuhle oil sight or on demand. 

Dead Freight, the amount charged for empty 
space to one who having chartered to load a full 
cargo falls short of requirement. 

Dead Reckoning, a nautical term used In calcu¬ 
lating a ship's position at sea from the distunce 
shown by the fi>g only, with allowances for leeway, 
etc., without astronomical observations. 

Dead Rent, the minimum relit which the lessee 
of a mine or quarry must pay the landlord, whether 
operations are carried on or not. 

Dead Weight, cargo that pays freightage accord¬ 
ing to weight. Irrespective of measurements, such 
as iron, ami, etc. 

Dobenture, a document, or certificate, signed by 
a public officer, oori»oratioii. or Company, acknow¬ 
ledging Indebtedness for money lent and guarantee¬ 
ing repayment with inU-resl. 

Debenture Bonds are the bonds of a government, 
company, or corporation, engaging to repay a 
hjHX*lflcd l>orrowed sum. with Interest, at a time 
named, the Interest being payable periodically by 
couiH>n until the bond matures and Is paid off. 

Debenture Stock differs from del>enture bonds 
In that It Is usually Irredeemable. The principal 
sum is registered In the owner's name, and the In¬ 
terest. which takes priority of dividends, is paid by 
warrant to the owner's order. 

Debit Note Is a note giving particulars of an 
allowance claimed In respect of defective or 
damaged goods. 
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Debt, a term generally applied to an amount due 
or payable from one person to another in return for 
money, services, goods, or other obligation. 

Decimal System is based on a unit of 10, ana for 
purposes of calculation Is much simpler than the 
English system. It is In operation In France and 
other European countries, also in the United States. 

Deck Cargo, any cargo carried either In any un¬ 
covered space on deck or in any covered space not 
Included in the cubical contents forming the ship a 
registered tonnage (Merchant Shipping Act, 1906). 

Deed is a written or printed document under 
hand and seal. It must be signed in the presence 
of a witness or witnesses, must bear a seal, and 
must have formal " delivery "—that is. the 
signer must either give constructive delivery by 
placing his linger on the seal and saying.“ I deliver 
this as my act and deed/’ or actual delivery by 
handing over the deed. Without“ delivery the 
deed is inoperative. 

Deed of Arrangement, a deed of assignment or 
composition, whereby a debtor conveys property, 
effects, goods, or debts to a trustee or trustees for 
the benefit of his creditors generally. Such a deed 
requires registration as a bill of sale within seven 
days of execution. (See Deeds of Arrangements 
Act, 1914) which provides:—It must be either (a) 
an alignment of property; (6) a deed of com¬ 
position; (c) a deed of Inspectorship; (ci) a letter 
of licence authorising debtor to manage or dis¬ 
pose of a business with a view to payment of 
debts; (*) any agreement authorising debtors to 
carry on or wind up business in order to pay debts. 

Deferred Annuities are such as do not come Into 
effect until such a specified later period as agreed 
upon. Such annuities are purchasable at any 
post ofiice. In case of death before a deferred 
annuity begins, the purchase-money is not return¬ 
able. 

Deferred Bonds are bonds Issued by a govern¬ 
ment con>orntion. or company, entitling the holder 
to a gradually increasing rate of dividend or inter¬ 
est. until a fixed maximum rate is reached, when 
they become converted into ordinary bonds. 

Deferred Stock or Shares are such as do not rank 
for dividend until after the ordinary, preference, 
and guarantee dividends have been provided for. 

Deficiency Bills represent temporary loans made 
by the Bank of England to the Government. 

Delivery Order, an order signed by the owner 
of specified goods, addressed to any person or 
official having charge of them, and requesting 
delivery of them to the person named in the order. 
It la negotiable to the extent that It can 1x3 
placed with a banker to secure nn7 advances ho 
may make on the goods. (demand. 

Demand Draft, a bill of exchange payable on 

Demurrage, a charge to which the charterer of 
a ship is liable by neglecting to load or unload 
within the time named in the charter-party. The 
term Is also used in connection with delays in 
removing goods after being conveyed to the station 
of destination. 

Deposits, in the commercial sense. comprLse 
deposits of money for employment in business, 
deposits of negotiable securities with a linker for 
safety, deposits of similar documents ns security for 
loans, deposits of money or bills in a bank in the 
ordinary course of business on current account, 
and deposits of sums at interest. 

Deposit Account represents money which has 
been placed with a banker at interest, and which 
cannot be withdrawn without previous notice. 

Deposit Receipt, bankers' receipt for 010063*8 
deposited, specifying the terms of the deposit. 

Derelict, a vesel abandoned by its crew, and in 
respect of which salvage accrues to those who save 
it. or what it contains. 

Despatch Money U the opposite of demurrage. 
iKing money allowed by a Bhir»owncr when a 
charterer lond3 or unloads in less time than origin¬ 
ally specified. 

Deviation, a marine insurance term indicating an 
alteration of course from that set down in the 
policy, a departure which, unless made for avoid¬ 
ing perils, annuls tho risk of the underwriters. 

Discount, a sum of money deducted from a debt 
In consideration of its payment before the stipu¬ 
lated time, or upon certain conditions. 

Discounting a Bill, tho act of purchasing at a 
certain deduction or discount, a bill of exchange 
not yet clue. 

Dishonour, tho refusal to accept a bill of ex¬ 


change on presentation for acceptance, of to pay it 
at maturity. 

Dissolution of Partnership, the discontinuance of 
a partnership from any legal cause, a notice of 
which must be inserted In the London Gazette, and 
also specially intimated by letter or notice to all 
with whom the firm have had dealings. 

Distress, or Distraint, a taking without legal 
process of a personal chattel from the possession 
of the occupant. Thus a landlord may recover 
rent in arrear; or a rate-collector or tax-gatherer 
for recovery of rates and taxes; or by Justices of 
Peace for the recovery of fines due on su mm ary 
conviction. 

Dividend, a periodical payment of Interest on an 
investment; and when declared upon the capital 
of a company undertaking It must be out of profits 
alone. A dividend may also be a composition or 
part payment in respect of a claim on the estate of 
a bankrupt, or a company in liquidation. 

Dividend Warrants are written orders to a 
banker authorising the p&sonentof dividends, and 
are negotiable. . 

Docket, a summary copy of any decree; a brier 
list or label; derived from dock; to curtail. 

Dock Warrant, which must bear a 3d. stamp, 
is an instrument issued by a dock owner or com¬ 
pany in favour of a person specified by the owner of 
goods warehoused In dock, and entitles such per¬ 
son to take possession of the goods. Advances on 
dock warrants are readily made by bankers. 

Document Bills are bills of exchange attached 
to the bills of lading, policies and invoices, in 
respect of which they have been given. Should 
a bill of this class be dishonoured, the holder can 
claim on the document. 

Domiciled is a term applied to a bill of exchange 
made payable at a particular place. 

Donatio Mortis Causa, a gift of persona! property 
in prospect of death. 

Draft, a bill drawn by one person on another; an 
order in writing to pay money; a bill of exchange. 

Drawee, the person on whom a bill is drawn, his 
liability on which does not come into force until he 
signs and accepts it. after which he is the acceptor. 

Drawer, the person who draws a bill, who lu case 
of dishonour is liablo to tho holder or any indorser 
who is compelled to pay It. 

Dutch Auction, the “ cheap-jack M method of 
starting the sale of an article at a price, and 
gradually lowering it to an amount at which a sale 
is effected, or the article withdrawn. 

Duties are taxes levied upon goods, commodities, 
or manufactures. In the case of Imported or 
exported goods these duties are called customs, 
while duties on home products are termed 
” excise.” 

Easement, a legal terra applied to a privilege 
enjoyed by ans'onc over another's property, such 
as right of way. ancient lights, etc. 

Ejectment. When n tenant after the termina¬ 
tion of his tenancy, either as the result of a notice 
to quit or otherwise, continues in possession of 
premises, an action at Law can be commenced, and 
what is now termed writ for recovery of land 
issued. If the rent be over £100 a year the action 
must be in the High Court, otherwise the County 
Court must be appealed to. 

Embargo, a Government order issued In war¬ 
time. prohibiting vessels from entering or leaving 
port for a time specified. 

Endorsee, the person fo whom a bin of exchange 
passes when made over to him by endorsement. 

Endorsement, the signing of one's name on the 
back of a bill, an act which transfers the right In it 
to the endorsee. 

Endowment Policy is one on which premiums are 
payable only for a prescribed period, after which 
the insurer has no other liability, and may either 
receive the amount for which he Is insured, let it 
remain to accumulate with interest, the whole to 
Ik? paid at Ids death, or take an annuity based on 
the policy value, as may be stipulated in the policy. 

Enlaced Paper is the “rupee paper" of the 
Indian Government, bearing an intimation on 
it that the interest may be collected at the 
Bank of England. . __ . .. 

Entry for Warehousing, an entry made at the 
Customs House giving particulars of dutiable 
goods to be stored on import In a bonded ware¬ 
house. and not liable to duty until t ake n out for 
consumption. _ ___ 

Errors and Omissions Excepted [E.E. or n. ana 
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O.E.), when written at the foot of Invoices or 
accounts Indicate that they are open to after- 
correction if any mistakes should be discovered. 

Estate Duty is the duty payable upon the value 
of all property which passes on the death of any 
person. 

Estoppel, a legal term indicating that a person is 
barred by a legal remedy because of some former 
act which precludes him of the right. Estoppel 
may be by record, e.o. u judgment, by deed, or by 
conduct. 

Estimate, a written statement specifying the 
amount of money for which a contracting party 
will perform certain work, or supply certain 
goods. 

Ex Ail, a Stock Exchange term signifying that 
the stock or shares speciiled as being sold are sold 
apart from any divideud. bonus, or prutlt then due. 

Ex-Drawing, a term used in regard to bonds sold, 
and indicating rliat the buyer is not to have any 
benefit that may accrue from a drawing about to 
take place. 

Ex Mere Motu. of one's own action. 

Ex-Hew, not including the right to new stock or 
shares ubout to \k issued. 

Ex-Ship, or Free Overside, ft sale of goods on 
bhlplxxird. all the cost and resi>ousibility of the 
removal of which fall on the purchaser. 

Ex-Warehouse, a sale of goods, the cost of 
removing which from the warehouse must be 
borne by the buyer. 

Exchange Is the giving or receiving of one thing 
for another; also the name given to buildings In 
which merchants, bankers, and broken* meet for 
the transaction of business in commodities, stocks, 
bills, etc. 

Exchequer, which derives Its name from the 
checkered table on which account* were calculated 
In early Norman times. 1* a term connected with 
the revenues of the Crown. The Court of Ex¬ 
chequer Division existed up to 1881. when it was 
abolished. In former times it had jurisdiction In 
all revenue matters. The term Exchequer Is now 
mainly applied to the Governmental department 
which deals with the public revenues, and is pre¬ 
sided over by a Chancellor, who is a Cabinet 
Minister. ,. , __ 

Exchequer Bills, Bills Issued by the Treasury for 
sums varying from £100 to £ 1 . 000 . aud l>earing 
interest at the rate current on the day of issue. 
They form part of the unfunded debt. They are 
made repayable, at par. in a year from date, but 
can be rcuewod annually. 

Exchequer Bonds, which arc made payable to 
bearer, are issued by the Treasury for sums 
borrowed. They arc for a fipeciiled period (which 
must not cxeeed «lx years), at the expiration of 
which they are redeemable at par. 

Excise Duties are inland taxes Imposed on 
articles of home product for home consumption, or 
on their manufacture or sale, ami were first estab¬ 
lished in England in 1043. aud made on vendors of 
ale, beer, elder, aud perry. 

Execution, a process of court whereby, defuult 
having been made In satisfying a Judgment, a writ 
or order of execution is Issued authorising the 
sheriff or bailiff to seize and sell the goo*l*ofthe 
debtor, or such portion of them as may be necess¬ 
ary. to discharge debt and odists. 

Face Value, the nominal value marked on the 
lace of a security—the par value. 

Factory and Workshops Act, 1901. 1* tho Act 
under which all factories and workshop In the 
United Kingdom are at present regulated. 
Factories are divided into two classes, textile and 
non-textile. Tho Act provides Improved regu¬ 
lation* as to tho sanitary couditlou of factories 
and workshops, guards against overcrowd¬ 
ing. requires icrtuin things to be done for 
wafety. piwribes who may l>c employed, and for 
what number of hours per day or week. etc., and 
provide* an elaborate organisation of inspectors to 
bee the Act enforced. 

Fee-Simple, land In al**olutc ownership, and at 
the owner's complete dlsfKxeil. 

Fiduciary Loan, a loan granted without any 
eecurity Ixdng given. 

Fiduciary Note Issue, an Issue of bank-notes 
without the provision of a money reserve. 

Fine, a Burn of money which a legal tribunal, or 
Other properly constituted authority. Imposes on a 
defaulter, transgressor, or trespasser, the payment 
ordinarily being held to discharge the grievance. 


First Class Paper, bill*, note*, and other securi¬ 
ties given by linns, companies. cori*orations. or 
Governments of high position and undoubted 
solvency. 

First of Exchange, the find of a set of foreign 
bills of exchange. usually drawn In triplicate. If 
the first be paid or satisfied, the others become 
valueless. 

First Open Water, a marine term Introduced In 
charter-parties relating to vessels proceeding to 
the Baltic ports, and denoting the time when a 
ship first touches the open sea after the breaking 
up of the winter ice. 

Fixed Capital. (Set Capital.) 

Fixtures are legally Buch movable additions to 
a building or laud as when actually secured be¬ 
come part of the freehold. There are three ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule that tenant's rtxtures secured to 
the freehold pass to the landlord, viz.:—(a) in 
favour of trade; ib) for agricultural purposes. See 
Agricultural Holdings Act. 1923; «*» for ornament 
and couveuieuce. such as tai»e*try. chimney- 
pieces. i Set also Tenant’s Fixtures and Trade 
Fixtures.) 

Floaters, a Stock Exchange term referring to 
what are called Bearer Securities, on which loans 
are readily raised, and as the loans on them are 
called in by one bank they are passed to another, 
and soon, hence the name ~ floaters.'' 

Floating Capital. (Set Capital.) 

Floating Policy, an insurance i>olicy which covers 
certain specified goods which are distributed over 
a certain area. 

Floatin'? Security, a term used in regard to 
the security of a limited company, and forming 
a charge on its assets, but not enforceable 
unless there 1* default lu payment of principal or 
Interest. 

Flotsam, a legal terra applied to goods lost at sea 
and found float lug on the water. Flotsam docs 
not l>clong to the tinder, but must Ik- delivered up 
to the rightful owner*, or. if no owner appears 
within a year ami a day, becomes forfeit to tho 
Crown. The finder, however, is entitled to a 
reward proiM>rtionate to the value of the goods. 

F.O.B.—Free on Board—signifies that the seller 
of g<xxl* has borne the expenses of putting them 
on board ship. 

Folio, a term of four different meanings: (1) in 
l>ookkeeplng It means two pages facing each other; 
(2) Inordinary legal document* 72 words constitute 
n folio; (3) In Parliamentary documents there arc 
90 words to the folio; and (4) in printing the folio 
Is the number of any single page. 

For Money, meaning a sale " for money ” on the 
Stock Exchange Involving Immediate delivery of 
the securities purchased and payment on n-eelpt. 
a class of transactions applying especially to 
Consols. 

For the Account, Stock Exchange transactions 
included In current account for settlement on tho 
next settling day. 

Foul Bill. (Sft Bill of Health.) 

Founders* Shares are such as arc granted to 
persons concerned in the founding and originating 
of a company, as compensation for their promotion 
or other services. 

Free o! all Average, a marine insurance term 
denoting that no claim for partial loss or average, 
general or particular, but only in respect of total 
loss, cun be entertained. (.$✓<• Average.) 

Free of Oeneral Average, a clause In a marine 
policy absolving the underwriter from general 
average contributions. (Set General Average.) 

Free of Particular Average, a clause defining tho 
Insurer's non-liability for partial loss due. generally, 
to the highly perishable nature (through climatic 
conditions) of the goo* Is concerned. 

Free Overside, a term indicaiing that the risk of 
goods sold l* with the buyer after txdiig unshipped. 

Freehold, real estate held either In f«x' simple, 
fee tall or at the least for the term of life. (Set 
Fee Simple.) 

Freight, charges paid for carriage of goods or 
merchandise by ship: a term still used In the older 
Benue to denote the g«x*ls themselves. 

Freight Note, statement giving particulars of 
freight clmrves. 

Freight Release. When goo*ls have l>cen shipped 
" freight forward." a note of " freight release ” 
showing that all freight charges have been paid, 
must bo produced to the master of the ship before 
they can be taken away. 
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Funded Debt. (See National Debt.) 

Funding, the operation whereby a floating debt 
is converted Into stock. 

Futures, purchases or sales of commodities in 
produce markets whereby the transaction Is to be 
completed at some future date, a a distinct from 
spot transactions. 

Garnishee Order, an order of court attaching 
money or goods belonging to a judgment debtor, 
the object being to prevent such money or goods 
being handled by the debtor instead of applied for 
the benefit of his creditors. 

Gazette was the name given to the first news 
sheet published in Venice about 1530, and named 
after the coin gazetta, which was Its price. The 
term is now In general use, but applied more parti¬ 
cularly to publications of an official character, such 
as the London Gazette . which contains Court and 
Government notifications, lists of public appoint¬ 
ments and honours, legal notices and lists of 
bankrupts. The London Gazette was Hrat pub¬ 
lished at Oxford In 1605. 

General Average. (See Average.) 

Gilt-Edged Securities. (See Trustee Securities.) 

Give On, the paying of contango. 

Godown, a storage warehouse in India. 

Gold. (Sec article on Gold in General Informa¬ 
tion Section.) 

Gold Bonds, bonds payable In gold coin. 

Good Delivery, a Stock Exchange term indicat¬ 
ing that a security Is in proper form and condition. 

Goods and Chattels, include all kinds of movable 
property, as well as rights of action, bills, debts, 
banknotes, bonds, etc. 

Goodwill, Is the benefit acquired by a business by 
the patronage from constant customers. 

Graving, the cleansing of the bottom of a 9hip. 

Graving Dock, a dock where ships are graved. 

Groundage, the charge for space occupied by a 
ship while in port. 

Ground Rent, a rent charged in respect of land 
only, and not in respect of the buildings to be 
placed thereon. 

Guarantee Fund, a reserve fund set apart to meet 
possible losses. 

Guarantee Society, one which guarantees em¬ 
ployers from losses in respect of the defaults, 
omissions, or malpractices of employees. The 
guarantee takes the form of an Insurance policy, 
on which an agreed annual premium Is paid. 

Habeas Corpus, the name given to a writ order¬ 
ing the body of a person under restraint or im¬ 
prisonment to be brought Into court for full 
Inquiry into the legality of the restraint to be mode. 
The first Habeas Corpus Act was passed In 107U. 
though nominally such a right had existed from 
Magna Carta, but some of the more despotic kings 
had disregarded it. In times of public peril the 
privilege of habeas corpus Is sometimes temporarily 
suspended, many instances occurring in the recent 
history of Ireland. 

Hall-Notes. In remitting money, business men 
sometimes forward half*notes, forwarding the 
other halves on the first being acknowledged. In 
regard to this practice it is important to know 
that the property in entire note belongs to the 
sender until be parts with the second half. 

Hall Marks are official marks impressed upon 
gold ami silver articles, testifying to their genuine¬ 
ness and value. The stamping Is entrusted to the 
Goldsmiths* Company of the City of London, at 
Goldsmiths’ llall. and the marks are the standard 
of quality, the assay-town’s mark, notification of 
duty paid, date, maker and (sometimes) workman's 
mark. 

Hammered, a stock-exchange form of proclaim¬ 
ing a defaulter. When a member Is unable to meet 
his engagements, the fact Is notified from the ros¬ 
trum. first of all, by striking three blows upon it 
with a wooden hammer, which calls the members 
up. The name of the defaulting member is then 
given sout, and he Is expelled or temporarily 
suspended. On paying not less than 10s. In the £. 
eo far as his debt to the Stock Exchange is con¬ 
cerned. the defaulter’s claim for re-admission will 
be considered by the committee, and If there arc 
no other charges against him. he may again become 
a member, but even then he is not discharged from 
after liability In respect of the balance of Ills 
indebtedness. 

Haulage, charges for the use of trucks, wagons, 
or carriages, from one j>oJpt to another, exclusive 
of loading and unloading them. 


Hereditaments may be defined as any kind of 
property that can be inherited and may be corpor¬ 
eal —as land, or any subetantial and permanent 
property thereto attached, and incorporeal —as 
real charges upon property, the right of user In 
articles, or offices and privileges issuing out of 
corporeal holdings. Incorporeal hereditaments 
comprehend franchises, annuities, ways, rents, 
commons, advowsons. tithes, and the like. 

Heritable Bond is a term in Scots Law meaning 
a bond joined with a conveyance of land to be held 
by a creditor as security for his debt. A form of 
mortgage. 

High Seas are the seas that are open to all. and 
represent the entire sca-space beyond three miles 
of the shore. 

Hire Purchase, a system whereby goods are 
obtained on hire. It being understood that the. 
payments made shall be regarded as part payment 
for the goods. Ownership of the goods does not 
pass until the last instalment is paid, and if any 
default be made in payment of the instalments, 
the owner has power to recover the goods. 

Holder is the payee or indorsee of a bill of ex¬ 
change or Note who is in possession of It. or the 
bearer thereof. Bills of Exchange Act. 1882. s. 2. 

Holding Company, one that, although not itself 
trading, owns shares in a company that is. 
Often used as a means of amalgamating two or 
more companies without either of them losing 
its identity. 

Holding Over, the act of refusing to quit posses¬ 
sion of premises after the expiration of the term 
of a tenancy, or of legal notice to quit. A liability 
for double rent attaches to such action. 

Homo Consumption, a tenn relatiug to (1) goods 
consumed in the country of their production, or 
(2) imported goods stored in a bonded warehouse 
until duty is paid and they are brought into con¬ 
sumption. 

Horse Power, the draught power of a horse, the 
unit of measurement introduced by Watt for 
estimating the power of the steam-engine. It is 
the work done in raising 33.000 lbs. a height of one 
foot in one minute. 

Hotchpot, a legal term signifying the bringing 
into common sharing of a specified property; as In 
the case of a child, who during his father's lifetime 
has had a portion of estate given to him. being 
compelled, on the father dying without will, to 
bring his sliare into hotchpot to be included in the 
statutory division ordained for Intestates' estates. 

In Advance of Calls, a phrase referring to pay¬ 
ments made by shareholders prior to call being 
made on their shares. 

In Ballast. A ship Is In ballast when, not having 
any cargo, she carries some weighty substances for 
stability. 

Income Tax, a tax of so much in the pound 
sterling of income from whatever source, all per¬ 
sons resident In Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land. and all persons not resident in, but deriving 
Income from property, trade or employment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland being liable to 
assessment. Income is classed under five 
schedules: (a) from the ownership of land, buildings 
etc.; ( b) from the occupation or use of land; (c) 
from Government or public stocks ; % (d) from trade, 
profession or vocation, remittances from abroad, 
bank Interest, etc.; (e) from salaries, pensions 
and emoluments of offices of the Army. Navy. 
Civil Service. Ecclesiastical bodies. Corporations. 
Public Companies, annuities or dividend* from 
Public Companies, etc. 

Inconvertible Paper Currency Is paper money 
which cannot be exchanged on demand by the 
holder for cash to Its full nominal value, and, 
owing to the uncertainty in regard to its realisa¬ 
tion. Is at a discount in the market. 

Indemnity, a formal legal acceptance of respon¬ 
sibility against damage or loss in such circum¬ 
stances as inay be expressed. 

Indents are orders from distant countries for 
goods, specifying particulars and prices, and owing 
their name to the fact that they were formerly 
written on forms bearing an indented line, part or 
which remained with the sender, while the other 
part was on the order. With the increased 
facilities now existing, however, there Is no Bpecial 
force in an ludent beyond that of an ordinary 
order. .. , . 

In Forma Pauperis, a special privilege accorded 
by the English law to a suitor who, not being wortn 
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£50 (excluding wearing apparel, tools of his trade, 
and the subject matter of the proceedings), [x un¬ 
able to pay the costs of legal proceedings, aud 
is permitted to have such costs remitted. 

Injunction, an order or judgment of Court re¬ 
straining some person or persons from doing cer¬ 
tain things, not amounting to a crime, which are 
detrimental to the interests of auother or others. 

Inscribed Stock is stock in respect of which 
holders are simply registered, no certificates being 
issued to them. No one can deal with such stoc k 
except actual hoklere or persons appointed by the 
power of attorney of holders. 

Insolvency, the state of one who has not property 
sufficient for the full payment of his debts. 

Inspecting Order, a written order authorising 
goods in dock, lwnded warehouse, or other place 
to l>e shown to the holder. 

Insurance, a provision or oontract securing 
against loss by fire, tempest, or other contingency; 
insuring compensation for accident; allowance 
during 111-health; or payment of a stipulated sum 
at death to beneficiaries indicated. Insurances 
are usually effected with insurance companies, who 
take the hazard in consideration of annual pre¬ 
miums paid to them by the person insuring. I he 
rates are based on a system of average*. 

Interbourse Securities are such as are negotiated 
simultaneously in different countries, and are dealt 
in at fixed rates of exchange. 

Interest, in its commercial sense, is payment 
made for the loan or use of money, and is calcu¬ 
lated according to a specified rate. Interest is 
either simple or compound. When simple Interest 
is paid, the principal sum remains the same; lu 
case of compound Interest, each year’s interest is 
added to the principal, and succeeding interest 
calculations are on the increased amounts. 

Interim Dividends arc such as are paid on shares 
before the time of declaring the full dividend. 

Interpleader, a form of lawsuit the purpose of 
which Is; to decide between rival claimants to 
property or money. The suit Is usually resorted to 
by the officers of the law when In possession of 
property of disputed ownership. 

Intestacy Is the condition supervening on a 
person possessed of property dying without having 
made a will. By the administration of Estates 
Act 1925. which applies to all persons dying after 
1 st January 1926, all his real and persona) estate is 
held by his personal re presen tat Ires upon trust for 
sale (except as to money) with power to postpone 
sale. After payment of funeral expenses, debts 
and death duties, the residue is distributed us 
provided lu sections 45-47. 

Inventory, a list/d all goods, effects, fixtures, etc.. 
In paiHCHslon. 

I O U, an informal written and signed acknow¬ 
ledgment of Indebtedness, requiring no stump, and. 
though not a promissory note, can be sued upou. 
The letters stand for " 1 owe you.” 

Issuo of Shares and LoanJ. Shares are issued 
by the sending out of certificates in return for 
aubecriptfon payments, and declare the holders 
entitled to so many shares. A Joan Lssuc consists 
of bonds with a similar declaration. 

Jcrquer, the principal of the Customs depart¬ 
ment where all documents relating to Import ships 
are finally checked, or jerqued. 

Jetsam, a term In navigation law. signifying 
goods thrown Into the sea In order to lighten the 
ship In dunger of wreck. Such goods belong to the 
Crown In default of other claimants. 

Jettison, the act of throwing goods overlsxird in 
time of sea-peril to save the ship. The liability 
to make good property so lost Is apportioned 
according to average. 

Jobber, a dealer on the Stock Exchange who Is 
forbidden by Its rules to deal with anyone outside 
the Exchange; he deals only with brokers and 
fellow-jobbers. 

Joint Stock Company, an association of Individ¬ 
uals for the purposes of profit, possessing u common 
capital subacrilxxJ by the members and divided 
Into transferable tf hares. A company may lx? 
formed by eivtn or more (or In the case of a private 
company, Itco or more) persons eubscrlblng to a 
Memorandum of Association, and otherwise 
complying with the requirements of the Companies 
Act regarding registration. Companies ho consti¬ 
tuted may be of three kind*: < 1) limited by bharcs. 
This Is the common form of Joint Htock Company 
and Is divided into public and private companies 


(which pee); (2) limited by guarantee; (3) unlimited. 
The affaire of Joint Stock Companies are con¬ 
trolled by the Companies Act. 1929. 

Joint Tenancy, the occupation or possession cf 
land by persons jointly and equally entitled. 

Jointure, the property settled on a woman at her 
marriage, forming her separate estate to be en¬ 
joyed after the death of her husband. 

Judgment Creditor, one who has obtained a 
Court judgment againsUa debtor. 

Judgment Debtor, one against whom a Court 
judgment for payment of debt has been obtained. 

Keep House, a term applied to a debtor who 
denies himself to creditors calling at his house. 
This constitutes an act of bankruptcy. 

Kentledge, permanent ship-ballast, and gener¬ 
ally consisting of pigs of iron. 

Laches, in commercial lavy^ are acts of negli¬ 
gence or carelessness. 

Lagan, or Ligan, goods thrown from a ship and 
sunk In the sea, but secured to a buoy so as to be 
found again. 

Landing Order, a Customs document authorising 
the chief officer of a ship, after dues paid, to hand 
over goods for landing, during which process the 
waiter or searcher examines the goods aud finally 
signs the order as correct. 

Larceny, the unlawful taking and carrying away 
of things personal with Intent to deprive the 
rightful owner of the same. See Larceny Act. 
1916. (ship. 

Las tag e. sand or gravel used for ballasting a 

Law Merchant, the mercantile law. which em¬ 
bodies the customs and usages ordinarily sanc¬ 
tioned lie tween merchants and traders, and is 
recognised as part of the common law of the 
country. 

Lay Days are days allowed for loading or unload¬ 
ing shliw according to agreement, aud date from 
the time Unit official permission to load or dis¬ 
charge has been given. (by leaking. 

Leakage, an allow ance made for losses on liquid* 

Lease, a letting, or the document setting forth 
the letting of lands, tenements, machinery, or 
other property for a specified consideration and 
time. A lease for a iouger period than three years 
must be by deed. 

Leaseholds, which are personal property, how¬ 
ever long the term, are lauds or houses held on 
lease, subject to the payment of ground rent to 
the freeholder. 

Legacy, a gift by will of personal property. 
There are three classes of legacies: tl) General. 
being payable out of a testator's general assets; 
(21 specific, when comprising a specified part of the 
testator’s property; (3) demonstralire. when a 
certain fund is made liable for the discharge of the 
legacy; but If the fund has ceased to exist or is 
inadequate the general estate mast supply it. 

Legal Day is the whole of the twenty-four hoars 
of a day. from one midnight to the next. 

Legal Tender. Gold nnd Hank of England noted 
are legal tender In Great Britain for any amount; 
silver Is legal tender for any amount up to £2, and 
bronze for any amount up to one shilling. 

Letter o! Allotment, a letter informing an 
applicant for shares that certain shares have lwen 
allotted to him. A stamp duty of Id. Is charge¬ 
able on such letters for less than £5, and of 0d. for 
higher amounts. 

Letter o! Credit Is a letter written by one cor¬ 
respondent to another requesting him to credit the 
Itcarer with a certain sum of money. It may Ikj 
•• general" to all persons or M special ’’ to parti¬ 
cular persons by name. It Is not negotiable. 

Letter ol Indemnity, a letter undertaking to bo 
responsible for any logs or damage sustained in 
circumstances specified. 

Letters o! Administration arc the authority 
granted by the Probate Division to a person to 
act os administrator to the estate of a deceused 
person, either with or without a will. 

Letters Patent. (See Patent.) 

Liabilities by Indorsement are contingent 
liabilities incurred by the Indorsement of bills or 
other negotiable instruments whereby the indorser 
liecomcs responsible for payment should the other 
parties to the document make default. 

Libel is a defamatory publication upon a person 
by writings, pictures. Images, Contumelious 
matter that tends to degrade a man In his neigh¬ 
bour's opinion on publication constitutes a libel. 
Libel differs from blonder us the latter is oral 
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defamation whilst libel mu«t be matter published. 
Libel may also in certain cases be punished 
criminally. 

Licence is a permission siren to do some act. 
which, without such j*rniisslon. it would be un¬ 
lawful to do. It usually refers to permits issued on 
payment of excise duty. (See Office Compendium.) 
Licences are required for keeping carriages, dogs, 
for operating a wireless set. for driving a motor 
vehicle, for shooting game, for hawking ami pedd¬ 
ling. for selling beer. ale. wince and spirit*, tobacco, 
patent medicines, etc. 

Lien, the right by which a person holding per¬ 
sonal property of nnother can retain possession of 
it until some claim that he lias against the original 
owner is satisfied. 

Light Dues are charges levied on ships for the 
maintenance of lighthouses, beacons, etc., around 
the coasts. 

Liquid Assets consist of readily realisable pro¬ 
perty, such as coins, notes. Consols, aiul other 
hlgh-claas so* unties. 

Liquidated Damages an agreed amount of 
damage In cast* of breach of contract; or. in an ac¬ 
tion. the definitely ascertainable amount that may 
be indisputably due. 

Lloyd's, started us a mceting-phce for mer¬ 
chants and rthh^wiiers at a cofIee-hou.sc in 
Abchurch Lane. Umdoo. kept by Edward Lloyd, 
gradually developed into a very powerful oasocia- 
tlon. and mucc 177 1 had it-- offices in tie* ICoyal 
Exchange. The mcml»ers of Lloyd’s mostly en¬ 
gage in the business of insuring or “ underwriting " 
ships, but almost any risk can be covered there. 

Lloyd’s Register forms a full record and classifi¬ 
cation of all British ships, and of foreign ships 
classed in the register, and is published yearly. 
The surveyors of Lloyd's make periodical surveys 
of vessels, and k».*cp a systematised inspection over 
Bhip j intended for class ideation. The lin?t class 
mark f*»r ships is A1. 

Lock-Out. t he :u. t of an employer, who. by reason 
of trade dispute*. or other cau-e. closes his five- 
tori«*s or workshops agutu-t his employee*. 

Log-Book, the U*k m which the chief incidents 
of a \nyage arc ordered by the master «»f a ship. 

Long-Dated Bdl. a money-market term denoting 
a bill of exchange for a longer than ordinary period. 

Male Bill is a bill of exchange having the name 
of one or more Indorsers on it. it is usually a 
foreign bill sent from a provincial town to London 
fur negotiation. 

Making a Market Ls a method sometimes adopted 
by company promoters prior to share allotment in 
order to force a demand. Brokers are commis¬ 
sioned to buy shares in th** market at a price 
slightly l»eyond the nominal value, a jobt**r is 
arranged with to sell them, and an artificially 
manipulated demand is-tarred. I bus a favourable 
Impression of value and demand Is created and the 
public rnay Ik? induced to apply for shares in 
considerable numlvrs. 

Miiking-up Pnco, the i rice at which stock* or 
plan i are closed f'*r the current settlement. 

Mandamus, r. writ commanding the i»erfonnance 
of certain nets .>r dutl-3. It is Issued from the 
King’s Bench Dhidonof the Hi/h Court and may 
re- addressed r*> :i!i> person, corporation or in¬ 
ferior court requiring them to do something 
Bpccltled. 

M-amlcst. a document giving particulars of the 
various package conn g tliu vr-- of a ship. 

Margin, a covering !• ; - -u with a broker. accom¬ 
panied by Instructions us to pric* s that are not to 
be exceeded. 

Maritime Lien, a claim for salvage, damage*, 
wages or payments for ni* e.>*arics made in respect 
of any maritime adventure and constituting a 
direct charge upon the ship, freight _»r cargo en- 
fon'eable by arrest and sale. 

Market Overt, in open market, i* a place 
sanctioned bv law or custom for selling and buying 
and open to the public. Contracts of sale unde in 
market overt arc binding against the real owner. 

Mate’s Receipt, the receipt given bv the mare of 
a ship when goods are brought alongside for load¬ 
ing. 

Memorandum of Association, the document to 
which at least seven members 8uh.-cribe in th- 
formation of a public company, or two in the case 
of a private company, and which states (in the 
case of a limited company), (i> the name of the 
company, dij the situation of it* registered office. 


dil) the objects of the company. (Jv) that the 
liability of its members Ls limited, (v) the amount 
of Its share capital. Clause fill) limit* the activities 
of the company, as any act done in excesa of 
these powers is null and void (ultra vires). 

Metalling Clause, a clause in a marine Insurance 
policy, specifying the non-liability of the under¬ 
writers for lo*s caused by ordinary wear and tear 
of a steamship on a voyage. 

Metric System. (See Office Compendium.) 

Mint Par of Exchange, the rate which expresses 
the relation between the quantities of gold ob¬ 
tainable by the unit* of currency of two countries. 

Mint Price of Bullion indicate* the number of 
coins into which a given weight of bullion is divided. 

Mixed Currency, a currency pArtly of coins of 
the precious metal* and partly of convertible paper, 
but ix»th must be of legal tender quality. 

Mixed Policy is a marine insurance policy com¬ 
bining time and distance conditions—a voyage and 

a period. 

Monometallism, the system of a single metal 
standard of value in a national currency, such a* 
the gold standard obtaining in England. 

Month. The term mouth in commercial matters 
means a calendar mouth, unices otherwise specified. 

Mortgage, a legal document whereby one who 
furrow* money conveys hLs right to certain 
property to the lender as security for the repay¬ 
ment of the sum advanced together with interest 
at a rate spcciticd in the deed. The borrower is 
called the mortgagor, the lender the mortgagee. A 
mortgage may be on freehold, leasehold, copyhold, 
or personal property. The mortgage of i>ereonai 
proiH?rty is usually effected by a hill of sale. By 
the Law of Property Act. 19-5. after 1st January, 
19-»L a legal mortgage of freehold land can be 
created only (li by a lease of the land for a term 
of years subject to redemption; (-) by a charge by 
deed expressed to be by way of legal mortgage. If 
no interest Ik; paid or debt acknowledged for 12 
years, the debt Is deemed to have 1/een extinguished. 
The mortgage of leasehold property Ls by assign¬ 
ment or by an under-lease. A British ship can 
only l»o mortgaged as laid down In Merchant 
Shipping Act. 1S94. 

Mutual Life Insurance, a system of life Insurance 
carried on by members of a company having no 
shareholders and no subscribed capital and 
dividing the whole of it* proMs amomrst ire policy- 
holder^. 

Namo Day, the second «lay of the Stock Exchange 
settlement. Also allied the " Ticket Day.” 

National Debt constitute* the ilnaindal obliga¬ 
tions of a state, and amounted in Great Britain in 
HC9 to £7,5^7 million, which represent* a total 
annual «harge of £3.V» million. The National 
Debt is divided into funded and tin/uivkti debt, the 
former representing debt in respect of w hich the 
ilale of repurtnont is remote, and taking the form 
of L'onsol* and debt* due to the Bank of England* 
while unfunded debt consists of Government short 
loans, repayable at a fixed date. 

Navy Btll3 are of two kinds: (1) thoso issued by 
tin* Admiralty in order to pay for store*, and (2) 

1 ill-’ of exchange drawn by naval officers against 
pav falling due. 

Negotiable Instruments and Negotiable Pa per* 

such as bilK notes, cheque*, warrants, bonds, 
and other documents as are by common usage ou 
transfer by delivery from one i*eison to another, 
convey a legal right to the proi*erty therein, free 
from all claims. A bill of lading is not a negotiable 
Instrument. 

Net or Nett Weight, actual weight of gocxla after 
every allowance has been made for package. 

womo. etc. 

Nominal Exchange, the state of the exchange* 

which depends upon the par value of money* of the 
countries, and not on the current demand for them 

at aiiv given time. 

Nominal Partuer. one who permit* hJ* name to 
1H3 used in the title of a business, although having 
in* actual Interest in the concern, as in the case or 
one who has retired from it. He may be liable for 
the debts of the business if he holds himself out as 
a partuer. . . 

Nominal Price, an approximate or deslgnatea 
price of issue of share*, or price quoted In respect 
of goods aud securities in which dealings are in¬ 
frequent. 

Notary Public is an officer who may certify deeo* 
and other documents, usually a solicitor appoint**! 
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to certify signatures to documents Intended for 
use abroad, and to put marks of protest on bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, foreign and in¬ 
land. which have not l)een met. 

Notice ol Dishonour, the notice which the 
holder of a bill of exchange must give to drawer 
and negotiators when the bill is refused payment. 

Noting a Bill* the memorandum of a notary 
public written upon the face of or attached to a 
returned bill, after being presented by him a 
6econd time and not accepted or not paid. 

Not Negotiable. When a cheque or bill has 
these words written across its face they do not 
limit the transfer of it from one to another, but. in 
the case of a transferor not having a good title 
to the document, the transferee U merely in the 
same post ton as the transferor, and cannot go 
back uj>on the original drawer for satisfaction. 

Novation is the act of replacing a debtor by 
another who aa^umes the resj>onslbility. to which 
there must be the assent of the original debtor und 
creditor as well as of the substitute. 

Nudum Pactum, an agreement without con¬ 
sideration. Not capable of being sued upon 
except under seal. 

Official Receiver, a person appointed by the 
Board of Trade to carry out prescrilasl duties 
under the Bankruptcy Act 1914 in connection 
with the winding up of Ixinkrupts' estates, and 
having the powers of a trustee in Linkruptcy. 

Official Referee, a High Court official appointed 
to deal with actions concerning disputed 04*?nui»Ls. 

Omnium Stock, a term of the Stock Exchange 
for the total value of the various stocks on which 
a loan is founded. (or at short notice. 

On Call, money lent, either repayable on demand 

On Demand, a term in general use to denote bills 
of exchange In which these words have been writ¬ 
ten. They need no acceptance and are payable 
on presentation. 

One Man Company, a company in which almost 
all the Hhares (excepting the few which are 
allotted to nominees to make up the statutory 
numbe r of shareholders) are held by one man. 

Open Cheque, an uncnxsscd cheque payable on 
presentation to " bearer ,# or M order." as the case 
may be. 

Open Credit, credit given by a hanker to a cus¬ 
tomer without guarantee or security. A letter 
of credit authorising payment of money to another 
person without condition also comes within the 
term " open credit." 

Open Policy, a marine Insurance policy, the full 
amount of which Is not declared until the value of 
the property has lx*en ascertained. 

Open Slip, a slip of paper Initialled by the under¬ 
writer. having refereiKX* to the terms of an open 
policy* and requiring no stamp. 

Option, a right granted lo a person to buy or 
Bell certain stock or shares at a ftfiecHicd price 
within a stated period or on an Indicated day. 
{Sff Put and Put and Call.) 

Ordinary Stock or Shares, such as have no sped.il 
privilege or right attaching to them, but which 
receive dividends representing the profits after 
paying interest on preference shares and deben¬ 
tures and providing for reserve, etc*. 

Original Bill, the first of a duplicate or triplicate 
act of foreign bills. The term also applies to a bill 
which has l**i» discounted before endorsement. 

Over-Capitalisation, the clnunistanoe of a com¬ 
pany having more capital to interest upon than 
It lias power to cam. a result usually caused by 
too large a price having lieen paid for the taking 
over of the business, or In premotion. 

Overhead Price, a price Including extras. 

Over-Tonnage denotes the providing of a greater 
tomuuce of ships than la required for the freight to 
be shipped. 

Par, a price that Is cqal valent to nominal value. 

Partners are persons a^vsiated In the carrying 
on of a trade. Industry, or business Jointly with a 
view V) profit; and may lie active, as when em¬ 
ploying themMivcH In the conduct of the enter¬ 
prise; sleeping, when providing capita] but taking 
no active i^art; or nominal* when only leudlug 
their name. 

Partnership, an association of not more than 
twenty and not fewer than two persons for trailing 
purposes, whose interest*. relationship. and 
responsi bill tie* are usually defined in a deed of 
partnership. All partner* are liable Jointly and 
•eveniliy tor all the deb Id of the firm to the outside 


public, and the firm is bound by the action of any 
one partner. By the Registration of Business 
Names Act 1916. when the partnership la carried 
on in a name which does not consist of the true 
surnames of all the partners it must lie registered 
and the names of all partners Ik? exhibited on all 
business letters, catalogues, showcards, etc. 

Passive Bonds and Shares, bonds on which no 
interest is paid but which confer 6ome future 
accruing advantage on the holder. 

Patent Laws. It was usual In England, up to 
January 1st. 1905. for the Patent Office indis¬ 
criminately to accept fees for registering and 
granting " protection " to " inventions." Now 
the Patent Office examines its records before 
Lssuing its papers. Each complete spec!tlcatIon is 
subjected to a rigorous examination to discover 
whether the Plea infringes any British patent 
granted within the preceding fifty years. If the 
result of the examin.itIon Is unsatisfactory the 
applicant is asked to amend his siK-cirlc.it ion. 1/ ho 
refuses, the Comptroller, after a hearing. m3y 
coiiuh?1 him to put in a reference to prior speci¬ 
fications. by way of notice to the public, the 
applicant having the right, however, of npi*eal to 
the law officer—the Solicitor-General. The issue 
of a patent does not prove Its validity. As l>efore. 
any person who thinks Ids patent anticipates that 
of the applicant may oppose the grant of the latter 
by filing a certain form and paying the requisite 
fee of 10$. Evidence will then be taken by the 
Comptroller, the final decision a a to validity re¬ 
maining, as before, with the Law Courts. The law 
as to British patents and designs wo* consolidated 
by the Patent and Designs Act 1907, and amended 
by an Act of 1919. which placed a check on the 
Indiscriminate taking out of patent* in this country 
by foreigners, and provided letter safeguards and 
facilities than had previously existed. Over 
30.000 application* for British patents are made 
annually, but less than half the number are grunted 
as a rule. For Fees see O/ftec Compendium. 

Pawnbroklng, the business of lending money on 
security of goods Liken in pledge. In the 18th cen¬ 
tury pawnbroklng grew to Ik? a regular business 
and was regulated by Acts of Parliament. A 
licence Ls required by every pawnbroker, for which 
lie pays £7 10$. per nnnum. with an additional 
duty of £f> 15$. if he deals in plate. The three 
IKills which hang over the pawnbrokers' shoi»s are 
the ancient anus of Lombardy, the Lombard* 
being the first money-lenders In Europe. (6V* 
MonU-de-Piet6, Vrnrml Information Section.) 

Pay Day. the day on which Stock Exchange 
HettlementH are concluded. l ? sed al^o to denote 
the particular day of each month on which a firm 
pays Its account*. 

Payee, the person or firm to whom a bill of ex¬ 
change. promissory note, or sum of money is made 

payable. fnory note* or account. 

Payer, one who pays a bill of exchange, premia- 

Paying-ln Slip, a printed form on which particu¬ 
lars and details of a total amount are written when 
a customer pays a sum into the bank, indicating 
how it is made up. 

Payment under Protest, a payment made after 
protest hits been marie denying all or part liability. 

Per Capita, per head. 

Permit, a Customs or Exc|«o document of 
authorisation to remove dutiable goods. 

Personal Property or Personalty, everything that 
Is isyisc-sscd apart from that which Is freehold land. 

Petitioning Creditor, one who files a petition In 
bankruptcy against a debtor. 

Placing Shores, the act of a broker or brokers In 
getting people to tike up slmre-s. usually referring 
to such as are placed in order to make up a suf¬ 
ficient number to secure quotation on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Policy Holder, the possessor of a policy, whether 
the insured, or one to whom the policy has boon 
assigned. 

Pool, an association of firms manufacturing tho 
same product, and formed with a view U> control¬ 
ling prices tty regulating output. Each member 
of the pool ha* a definite quota of production 
allotted t/> him. In general terms, a pool is a 
combination of several j»er»oris in one large opera¬ 
tion. tho profit or loss of w lfich Is shared umong 
them according V> the amounts of their respective 
subscriptions. 

Post Obit Bond Is a !x>nd given for a loan, under¬ 
taking to repay tho lender tho sinu borrowed* 
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with Interest, after the decease of another person 
from whom he expects to receive money; often 
may be set aside by a Court of Justice. 

Pratique, a licence for a ship to trade in specified 
ports, provided the port she sails from is free from 
infectious disease. 

Preference Bonds are such as are Issued at a 
fixed rate of Interest, and payable before dividends 
are declared on ordinary shares. 

Preference Shares and Preference Stock are shares ; 
or stock entitled to their fixed dividend before any 
division of profits can be made amongst the holders I 
of ordinary shares or stock. Preferential rights i 
may be cumulative or non-cumulative. 

Preferential Payments In Bankruptcy are such | 
as have to be made before the claims of ordinary j 
creditors are considered, and include rates and i 
taxes which may have become payable within 
twelve months preceding the date of the receiving 
order; salaries or wages of clerks or servants for 
services during the preceding four months, and not 
exceeding in any one case £50; wages of labourers 
or work for services during the preceding two 
months, and not exceeding in any one case £25. 

Premium has several meanings: (1) a prescribed 
periodical (usually animal) payment on a policy of 
insurance; (2) the advance in price of stock or 
ahares above par value; (3) a bounty; (4) a pay¬ 
ment in respect of a loan in addition to or in place 
of interest. 

Present Value, a term used in discounting, and 
referring to a simple deduction of interest from the 
face value of a bill; the determination of the 
present value of a deferred payment with com¬ 
pound interest; or the calculation of the present 
value of a series of payments due at regular 
intervals. 

Price Associations, associations of members of 
the same trade or Industry with a view to the 
regulation of prices. 

Prioe Current, a list of articles of merchandise 
with their prices, the duties payable (where 
necessary), etc., with prices and statements, duties, 
drawliacks, etc., if any. 

Primage, a percentage added to the freight and 
paid by the shipper or consignor to the master of a 
ship for the loading of goods. 

Prime Cost, in cast accounting. Is the cost of 
labour and raw materials with all the charges 
thereon, such as carriage inwards, freight, etc. 

Private Arrangement, a deed whereby a debtor 
ar.d his creditors enter into an agreement for the 
payment and acceptance of a composition in satis¬ 
faction of all claims. This deed must be registered. 

Private Company, a small limited company 
privately formed by members who subscribe the 
whole of the capital among themselves. By 
Companies Act 1929 the number of members 
is limited to 60. No Invitation can be issued to 
the public to subscribe. 

Production, a term used to denote a thing pro¬ 
duced—that is, made, written, composed, or manu¬ 
factured ; or. in itsordlnary commercial significance, 
the bringing forward and offering of an article for 
sale. 

Profit, the Purplus that remains after all ex¬ 
penses of production and sale have been paid. 
dross isro/it is the excess of selling price over cost 
price; net profit is the excess of gross profit over the 
selling and management expenses. 

Profit Sharing, a method of remunerating labour, 
under which the employee receives, in addition to 
his ordinary wages, a share of the profit of the 
concern. 

Prohibitions and Restrictions, a terra applying 
to articles which are either prohibited altogether 
from being exported or imported, or are placed 
under special conditions. 

Promissory Note, an unconditional promise In 
. writing made by one pereon to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a certain sum in 
money to or Co the order of a specified person or to 
bearer. 

Proof o! Debt In Bankruptcy, a creditor’s 
affidavit or declaration, setting forth particulars of 
debt owing to him by a bankrupt. 

Property is of two classes, corporeal, as land, 
buildings, etc., and incorporeal, aa the rights in 
things not represented by material objects. 

Proprietary Company, a parent company hold¬ 
ing lands or mining rights, parts of which It sells or 
leases to others. 
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Prospectus, a document Issued by public com¬ 
panies inviting the public to subscribe for ahares of 
the company. A copy of every prospectus, before 
publication, must be filed with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. The prospectus must 
state various facta relating to the affaire of the 
company, and these are enumerated In the Fourth 
Schedule of the Companies Act. 1929. 

Protest, a notification by a notary public of an 
unaccepted or unpaid foreign bill of exchange 
which protest must be effected at the place of dis¬ 
honour. and contain a copy of the bill, a statement 
of the parties to it. and other particulars. 

Proxy, one who acts for another, or the written 
authorisation for such action. A proxy requires 
Id. stamp, but for proxies In bankruptcy or wind¬ 
ing-up proceedings there is stamp exemption. 

Public Company, a limited company whose 
capital consists of shares publicly subscribed, 
such shares being saleable by any shareholder 
without the consent of the other shareholders. 

Put, or Put Option, is the right to sell certain 
stock at a price named on a specified day, in con¬ 
sideration of a premium paid. 

Put and Call, equivalent to double option. 

Put of More, a" put option." with the additional 
privilege of selling double the quantity specified. 

Quarantine is a term nsed to denote the period 
for which a vessel, on which there Is infectious 
disease, is detained in isolation until medically 
certified free from taint. Originally this period 
was forty days; hence the term; but now the de¬ 
tention and prohibition of intercourse with the 
shore only lasts until a clean bill of health can be 

Quarter Days, the last days of each quarter of the 
year on which payment of rent or Interest falls due. 
In England they are Lady Day (March 25). Mid¬ 
summer Day (June 24), AUchaelmas Day (Sept. 29), 
and Christmas Day (Dec. 25). In Scotland the 
quarter days are Candlemas (Feb. 2). Whitsun 
(May 15). Lammas (Aug. 1), Martinmas (Nov. 11). 

Quintal, a weight that varies in different coun¬ 
tries. In Liverpool. England, and the United 
States it is 100 lbs.; in France, 100 kilos, equal to 
about 2201 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Quit-Rent, rent paid by a freeholder or copy- 
holder to a lord of manor In lieu of sendees. 

Quorum, a term Indicating the number of mem¬ 
bers of any body or company necessary to be pre¬ 
sent at any meeting or commission before business 
can be transacted. 

Racking, n term used in the wine and spirit 
trade when liquors or wine are transferred from 
certain casks to other casks, or when drawn off 
from the lees. 

Rack Rent, rent of the full yearly value of the 
property held. A term generally used to denote 
the rent of a house and land as distinguished from 
rent of land only. 

Railway Advice, a document sent by a railway 
company to a consignee of goods intimating that 
goods are awaiting his orders at a specified station, 
and that demurrage will be chargeable after a date 
named. 

Rateable Value, the value of property as the 
same is assessed in the rate books of the local 
authorities, representing the ordinary rent value 
Jess the outgoings in connection with the property. 

Real Estate, or Realty, is I mm ovable property. 
i.e. land held on freehold. Leaseholds, however 
long the term, are personal estate. 

Real Securities, deeds of mortgage of real estate. 

Realisation la a conversion Into actual cash ox 
what was previously contingent or doubtful, a 
process that may result In gain or loss on original 
cost according to the state of the market. 

Receipt Is a written acknowledgment of money 
paid, on which a stamp duty of twopence must be 
paid If for a sum of £2 or over. The following are 
exempt: sums of money placed on deposit with a 
banker, bankers' acknowledgments of bills of ex¬ 
change. taxes, wages, salary or pension. 

Receiver, one appointed to control an estate or 
property pending dispute or litigation. 

Receiving Notes, documents signed by shippers 
requesting the chief officer of a ship to receive on 
board specified goods. _ . # ’ v 

Receiving Order, the order of a Court of Bank¬ 
ruptcy. on petition presented by a debtor or one or 
his creditors, placing the debtor si estate In tnt 
hands of the Official Receiver, and barring farther 
legal proceedings against the debtor by creditors. 
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The effect of the order is thus to protect the estate 
of the debtor until It Is definitely declared after 
the public examination whether the debtor be 
bankrupt or not. 

Recognizance, an acknowledgment of Indebted¬ 
ness to the Crown, should a certain specified act not 
be duly performed; for example, a recognizance in 
respect of a prisoner liberated on ball, whose fail¬ 
ure to appear on the day appointed for trial 
Would render the recognizance realisable. 

Ro-draft, a new bill of exchange which the 
holder of a protested bill draws on the drawer or 
endorsers for the amount of the original bill with 
the oostfl added. 

Reducing into Possession, the conversion of 
a thing in which one has the rioht of action Into 
actual possession, as when the holder of a bill of 
sale enforces his security. 

Re-exchange, loss and expeases incurred on a 
dishonoured foreign bill. (goods. 

Re-exportation, the exportation of inu>orted 

Registered Bonds are such as for security against 
robliery or loss are registered in the holders’ names 
in the book a of the company or State issuing the 
bonds. 

Re-insurance, when an underwriter considers he 
has incurred too great a hazard he may effect a 
Bub-insumnce with others, so that in the event of 
loss the liability will be more widely distributed. 

Remedy, the technical term for the extreme 
limit of allowance the Mint will allow from the 
fixed coinage standard. 

Renewal ol a Bill Is frequently resorted to when 
an acceptor finds himself unable to meet it when it 
falls due. The original hill Is cancelled and a new 
one drawn up. so that the consent of all parties to 
the original bill is required. 

Replevin, the name of an action brought by a 
tenant for recovery of goods unlawfully distnined 
upon. 

Reputed Ownership is a term in use regarding 
goods and property in the possession of a bankrupt, 
and applies to everything under his control at the 
time of his liankruptcy. All such property Is 
presumed to belong to the bankrupt and to be 
available for realisation and distribution, unless 
the contrary is proved. 

Request Note, a Customs note filled up and 
signed by an Importer when requiring the removal 
of dutiable goo<ls from one warehouse to another, 
or (In the case of perishable gocxls) from ship¬ 
board before clearance. 

Reserve, a charge made against profits before 
arriviiig at the actual net profit. In order to make 
provision for contingencies. The fund resulting 
from these reservations is the Reserve Fund. If 
reservation is made for some specific object— tv. 
the replacement of a wasting asset, or repayment 
of a debt—the fund is known us a Sinking Fund, 
and must Ik; Invented. 

Reserve Liability, such portion of a limited com¬ 
pany's unpaid capital as can only, by s|»eelal 
resolution of the company, be called up for wind- 
big-up purposes. 

Respondentia, a legal term applying to maritime 
contracts, mortgaging the cargo for money ad¬ 
vanced for the prosecution of the voyage. It is 
only repayable on the safe arrival of the ship. 

Rest, a Bank of England term applied to Its 
weekly return, and signifying the nurplus of 
assets over liabilities (including capital). 

Restraint o! Trade Is a legal term. Any contract 
which phnxjs excessive restraint on the freedom of 
trade may be declared void by a Court, unless 
limited by time and space 

Restrictive Endorsement is one which destroys 
the negotiability of a blJI of exchange, such as 
" Ray A only." 4 _ 

Retainer, the engagement, by request and pay¬ 
ment of the retaining fee. of the services of a coun¬ 
sel to represent one of the parties to an action, 
inquiry, trial, hearing, or urbltniUou. 

Retiring a BUI is to withdrew it from circulation 
either by buying it up and retaining it until 
maturity or at once cancelling it. or by the accep¬ 
tor meeting It in the usual way when due. In the 
latter case It is discharged. 

Revenue, In Us ordinary application, rercra to 
Income of any kind; more strictly, however. It 
denotes (I) the Income yielded to a State from 
taxes and duties, <!i) in amounting, the Income 
earned by u company, as distinct from capital 
receipts. 


Revenue Account, another name for a profit and 
lo*3 account, the term being applied usually to 
large industrial concerns such as Railway and 
Shipping Companies, Gas Companies, etc. 

Reversion is a right to property or benefit, the 
enjoyment of which does not come into operation 
until the happening of a certain event or the 
expiration of a certain i>eriod. 

Reversionary Interest, a term generally applied 
to a deferred Interest in money or i»enon:il 
proj>erty. 

Rider, any separate addition to a document, or 
addition to a resolution or verdict, appended to the 
original. 

Right of Action Is the right, obtained by agree¬ 
ment or purchase, of claiming or suing for a debt 
or obligation due to another. 

Ring, a combination formed by a group of 
simulators to obtain the control of the operations 
in a certain commodity or security, and by creating 
scarcity to run up prices for their own profitable 
realisation. 

Royalty has several meanings: (l) percentages 
or dues payable to landowners for mining rights; <J) 
sinus paid for the use of a patent; CM percentages 
paid to an author by a publisher on the sales of a 
book. 

Rummaging a Ship is the search made by 
Customs officers for concealed dutiable or pro¬ 
hibited goods. 

Runner, one who touts for sharebroking business 
and Is remunerated by a share of the profits on 
what he Introduces, while also liable to bear a 
share of Any lasses made. 

Running Days, a term in a ship’s charter mean¬ 
ing consecutive days, including Sundays and holi¬ 
days. as distinct from working days. 

Sagging Market l* one in which prices show a 
marked and continuous fulling tendency. 

Sale for the Coming Out Is an early wile of shares 
in a company prior to the U>ue of share certificates. 

Sale or Return, u selling of good* to a retailer on 
condition that If he fall to re-sell them within a 
given time the seller will take them back and re¬ 
fund the mouey paid for them or make an equiva¬ 
lent allowance. 

Sale Warrant, a document given with a weight 
note. In the case of goods sold on payment of de¬ 
posit. conditionally on an early discharge of the 
balance. ,, , 

Salvage, the reward payable by the owners of 
goods carried In a ship, or by the Mhlpowner for 
exceptional services performed at tea by which 
goods or the ship are saved from U»s*. It is also 
applied to the goods saved from the dangers of the 
sea or to property saved from fire either on sea or 
land. The crew are not entitled to any reward 
for HSflbstance rendered, even for extraordinary 
services. A passenger may be awarded a reward 
in oicepttonal eases. 

Salvage Loss, a term used in respect of a partial 
marine insurance loss, being the nett value of the 
goods recovered deducted from the full amount of 
insurance. 

Sampling Orders are orders addressed to the 
superintendent of a dock or other warehouse, 
authorising the giving of si>cclllcd samples to the 
peniou named. 

Sans Recoure, " w ithout recour*c\" a term which 
when written on a Mil of exchange by an endorser 
frees hlin from Uablllt) on the document. 

Schedule, a list. summary. Index, or Inventory. 
It may be either supplementary or explanatory. 

Scrip, a certificate of shares in a Government 
loan, company, or corporation, a contraction of 
" subscription.'' 

Scorchers ure Customs olllcers entrusted with 
the duty of searching and examining vessels on 
arrival or departure for goods liable P> duties. 

Search Warrant, a document issued by a magis¬ 
trate authorising a search in any place for btolen 
or concealed property. 

Seaworthy, the condition of a ship when it 1* in 
every respect fitted for undertaking a voyage. 
There Is an implied warrant of seaworthiness in a 
marine liuurnnce voyage policy but not In a time 
policy, and should the vessel prove to have l>een 
lnetllcleut Ht starting, the shipowners will bo 
liable for any hais by the cargo owners and any 
Insurance of the ship will lie void. 

Seoond Class Paper, bills, notes, and other 
securities for the satisfaction of which persons or 
turns of only moderate standing are responsible. 
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Secured Creditor, one who holds some property 
of a debtor towards the satisfaction of his claim. 
If a secured creditor desires to present a petition 
in bankruptcy against the debtor, he must either 
surrender his security or establish its value and 
prove an unsecured balance of at least £60. 

Securities are documents entitling the holder to 
specified realisable rights in land, money, stocks, 
shares, bonds, mortgages, etc., in the event of loans, 
payments or advances for which they were given 
remaining undischarged. 

Seisin, actual possession of real estate. 

Seizure Notes are notes made out by a Customs 
officer on discovering and taking possession of 
goods fraudulently obtained or bearing fraudulent 
trade-marks, and left with the goods after they 
have been placed in a Customs warehouse. 

Sellers Over, a market condition when sellers are 
In excess of buyers, or when there are no buyers at 
all. 

Selling Out, a market or Stock Exchange term. 
If a buyer fails to Lake up the securities he has con¬ 
tracted to buy, the seller may sell out against him. 
the buyer being liable for any expenses to which 
the seller may be put on that account. 

Sequestration is a legal process putting a sheriff 
or other officer of Court in possession of property or 
goods until a dispute or claim in respect thereof 
has l»een disposed of. It also may mean the taking 
possession of the property of a bankrupt for the 
purpose of distributing it amongst his creditors. 

Sequestrator, the person appointed to take pos¬ 
session under a sequestration order. 

Set-off. the placing of a debt due against a debt 
owing, wholly or partially. The two debts must 
be due In the same right and between the same 
parties. 

Settlement may mean: (1) the discharge of a 
debt or claim; i'l) the settliug of a sum of money on 
a woman on her marriage as a provision for herself 
and children; and <3) the Stock Exchange fort¬ 
nightly settling period, viz., the last three days of 
the account, as to general stocks and shares, and 
in the mining market four days. 

Settling Day, the last day of the Stock Exchange 
account. 

Sharebrokers are persons engaged in the business 
of buying and selling shares and stocks for clients. 

Share Certificate, a document issued by a public 
company to a shareholder, certifying the number 
of the shares held and the sum paid up on them. 

Share Warrant, a document certifying that the 
bearer owns the shares specified and that they are 
fully paid up. It is a negotiable instrument, with 
coupons attached payable at the dates named to 
whomsoever may present them. When shares 
take this form the shareholder's name does not 
appear on the list of shareholders. 

Ship Brokers arc persona engaged in promoting 
business between shipowners and traders. 

Shipping Articles, the contract between a ship¬ 
master and his seamen setting forth the terms and 
conditions of service. 

Shipping Bills. Customs or traders' documents 
containing particulars of gocxls placed on ship¬ 
yard. 

Shipping Cards, cards Issued by shipbrokers 
giving dates of sailings, approximate dates of 
arrivals, and other Information of use to shippers. 

Shipping Note, delivery or receipt note concern¬ 
ing goods sent for loading. 

Shipping Weight, the declared weight of goods 
put on shipboard. 

Ship’s Certificate ot Registry. This is Issued bv 
the registrar after the completion of the building 
of a ship, and sets forth the name, build, tonnage, 
and other particulars. 

Ship’s Clearance Inwards. (See under Clearance.) 

Ship*8 Clearance Outwards. {See under Clear¬ 
ance.) 

Ship’s Manifest is a ship's paper that contains 
full details of the vessel's cargo aud the pom for 
which she is bound. 

Ship’s Papers, such as must go with the ship, 
comprise the Certificate of Registry, the contract 
with the seamen. Charter Party or Bills of Lading. 
Manifest. Official Log, and Bill of Health. 

Ship's Protest, a declaration, made before a 
notary, setting forth particulars of loss or damage 
to ship or cargo, a document necessary for pro¬ 
duction to underwriters before adjustment of 
claim. 

Ship’s Store Bond, a document given by a ship¬ 


owner or captain In respect of dutiable articles to 
be used as stores during a voyage. 

Ship’s Stores, articles necessary for the provision¬ 
ing of a ship; as a Customs term, however. It refers 
to articles which would be chargeable with duty If 
consumed on land. 

Short Bills or Short-dated Bills, are bills of ex¬ 
change having less than ten days to run. They 
include bills payable on demand or at sight. 

Short Exchange, rates quoted for bills payable 
on sight or within a few days after. 

Short Loans, advances for short specified periods 
at a fixed rate of interest. 

Short Shipment, a term applied to goods that, 
through accident or want of space, are unable to bo 
taken on board. 

Shut for Dividend refers to the period when the 
transfer books of the public companies are closed 
for the making out of dividend warrants. No 
transfer can be registered during this period. 

Sight Bills are such as are payable at sight, with¬ 
out allowance of days of grace. 

Sighting a Bill. A bill Is sighted when presented 
to the person on whom It is drawn. • 

Sinking Fund is a fund created by setting apart 
a proportion of the profits of a company or the 
revenue of a Government with the object of ex¬ 
tinguishing the debt or loan. 

Skipping, a Customs term used in taring, and 
referring to the temporary transfer of articles from 
one package to another. 

Slander of Title, a false, malicious statement 
injurious to a person’s title to property and causing 
special damage. 

Slander of Goods fa an offence of a similar nature, 
but where goods are disparaged whereby a man 
suffers loss of sales or custom. 

Sliding 8cale, a scale of wages regulated by 
appreciation or depreciation in the market vahiO 
of the products of labour. 

Slinging, the act of mitt log chains round gooda 
lying alongside a ship for convenience of hoisting. 
The shipper bears the charge for this. 

Slip, a marine insurance term referring to a slip- 
note of particulars required by an underwriter 
before undertaking to insure, and which he initials 
If accepted. 

Sola, signifying " this only,” is a term applied to 
a document of which only the original exists. 

Solvency, the ability to discharge all debts and 
obligations in full. 

Special Commerce, a term including imports for 
home consumption and exports which mainly 
represent the products of the countries from which 
they are exported. 

Special Damage is damage sustained by wrong¬ 
ful act and for which damages beyond general 
damages may be claimed. 

Special Indorsement on a bill of exchange is an 
indorsement specifying the name of the person to 
whom the indorser transfers the docuiueut. 

Specie, metallic money or coin, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Instruments of credit, such as bills and 
notes. 

Specie Point, the point above or below the Mint 
par of exchange at which It is found more profit¬ 
able to pay in specie than bills. 

Specific Performance, the express carrying out 
of the terms specified in a contract. Where 
damages supply an adequate remedy, however, tho 
Courts seldom enforce specific performance. 

Specification, a detailed list of work to be done 
or goods to be supplied in the carrying out of an 
order or contract. 

Spits, Instruments of wood, iron or steel, used by 
Customs officers in examining goods for dutiable 
articles. 

Spot Goods are such as are ready for immediate 
delivery. 

Squeezing the Bears, a phrase denoting the 
condition to which "bears" are reduced when 
buyers to whom they hare contracted tor delivery 
are themselves the holders of the available stock, 
and by tills means compel the " bears " to purchase 
from them at an advanced price. 

Stag, a speculator on the Stock Exchange, who 
applies for new securities In the hope that iu a 
short time their price will rise above the price ol 
issue, whereupon he sells at a proflL .. 1 

Stale Cheque, a cheque that is not presented for 
payment within a reasonable period. 
make a rule of not cubing cheques six monuis or 
more old. 
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Standard Gold Is composed of twenty-two parts 
of pure gold and two parts of copper alloy. 

Standard Money Is coin whose value in ex¬ 
change depends upon the intrinsic value of the 
inetal it contains. 

Standard Silver consists of one half pure silver 
and one half alloy by the Coinage Act 1920. The 
remedy allowance was made 5 instead of 4 in force 
previously. 

Standarding is an arithmetical calculation for 
ascertaining the value of bullion, that is converting 
the gross weight of gold or silver that is not of the 
standard Into its equivalent in weight of standard 
metal. 

State Notes are the notes of a State or Govern¬ 
ment. undertaking to pay l>carer on demand the 
amount specified in si»ecie. 

Statute Barred, a commercial term denoting a 
debt has passed beyond the limit within which it 
can be legally recovered. 

Statuto of Limitations, passed In 1623. still re¬ 
mains in force, whereby it is laid down that actions 
for trespass or debt, or simple contract, cannot 
be instituted after the lapse of six years from the 
date of the cause of action; that actions for assault, 
menace. or imprisonment must be brought within 
four years; and actions for slander within two 
years. Actions for the recovery of land must be 
commenced within twelve years. 

Statutory Meeting, a meeting of the members of 
a limited company which it Is compulsory to hold 
within not less than a month and not more than 
three months from the time of starting business. 

Stay ol Execution, an order of Court suspending 
execution on a judgment obtained, until an apj>enl 
which inis been moved for h:us been heard. 

Sterling Bonds are such as are payable in British 
currency only. 

Stiffening Order, a Customs House i*cnnit for a 
ship Indore completely unloading to take ballast or 
heavy cargo on board for steadying pun>o*eH. 

Slock represents the consolidation of share* and 
other securities Into u money basis of Taluo. and 
includes the national debt of a country, and fully 
paid-up share* in a company, and, unlike shares. Is 
divisible Into fractional parts. 

Stock Exchange, a building in which the opera¬ 
tions of buying and selling stocks and shares are* 
carried on. The i/>ndoti Stock Exchange Is con¬ 
trolled by a committee of thirty members. There 
are two classes of members— jobbers and brokers; 
jobber* dialling In particular group* of stocks, and 
brokers operating generally between the public 
and the jobber*. The annual Hul>*cripUon is forty 
guineas; and to become a member a man must 
have served as clerk to a member for two or four 
years. J f admitted to membership after two years 
he pays MX) guineas, if after four years 2guineas. 

Stock Receipt, a receipt given to the purchaser of 
registered stock by the seller on payment of the 
con*IdemtIon. On production of this receipt the 
purchaser's name Is registered as owner. 

Stopping a Cheque or Note, an act resorted to 
when » cheque or note has been lost or stolen, or 
for some other reason the drawer of the cheque or 
owner of the note doe* not wish the amount paid. 
In the ease of a cheque, the drawer notifies the Imnk 
on which It l* drawn that it is not to be paid and 
tiie bank will withhold payment. Regarding 
notes, the issuing bank cannot refuse payment, 
but If It has l*jen stopped ” will tr«u* bock as far 
as fxxtsihle the source from whence the presenter 
procured It. 

Stop Order. If the holder of share* observe* 
that price* are falling he may give his broker a 
stop order to sell out should the price fall U> a cer¬ 
tain figure. Jf tlmt figure is reached, the broker will 
Bell immediately at the l>e*t price he can obtain. 

Stoppage in Tramrltu, a seller has a right U> stop 
goods in trunsit which are not paid for. and pre¬ 
vent their delivery on discovering after despatch 
that the purchaser Is not solvent. 

Stowage, payments for slowing a venae!. 

Strike is a combined withdrawal from work of a 
body of workers, for the purple of obtaining or 
resisting a change in conditions of employment. 

Subpoena, " under a penalty.” a writ of Court 
commanding the attendance of a wlUs-as at a 
spec l lied time and place. Ill* called a ml/ixma a/1 
U*U/icatuIurn when requiring verbal testimony 
only, and a wubp/r /uj du^cs Ucum when requiring 
the production of document*. 

Subsidy, money contributed by a State, Govern¬ 


ment Institution, or person. In behalf of any 
special object. 

Sufferance Wharf, a licensed wharf upon which 
dutiable goods may be landed and stored until the 
duty is paid. 

Sum Payable, the amount payable on a cheque, 
bill, promissory note, or draft, and written out in 
full In the Ixxiy of the document. If by error the 
sum written in figures in another part does not 
tally' with the amount a-' written out in full, the 
latter will be deemed correct. 

Surrender Value, the value of a life Insurance 
policy at any given time when the person insured, 
because of inability to continue paying premiums, 
or for other cause, desires a lump sum to lie* paid to 
him in consideration of what he has already paid 
and of surrendering the i»olicy. 

Suspension o! Payment is when j>er*ons. fin ns 
or companies, unable to coj>e with their liabilities, 
decide to cease ikying further debts, and announce 
the fact to their creditors. Thin constitutes uu 
act of Bankruptcy. 

Take In. to obtain backwardation. 

Taking In Shares is when a person having bought 
more share* thau he can take upon the settling day 
get* some one to relieve him of a i>ortioii of them. 

Taking Up a Bill is discharging it when it falls 
due. The acceptor has the first responsibility, and 
jf fulling him. It i* taken up by an indorser, the lat¬ 
ter can sue the other parties previously liable oa 
the bill. 

Talo Quale, a grain trade term, denoting that 
goods sold are equal to sample as they lie, but 
that any loss by damage during trims imitation 
must Is? the concern of the buyer. 

Talon is the last Kirtion of a Uvirer bond coui>on 
sheet, containing the Intimation that on presenta- 
lion a fresh sheet of ooui>ons will l>e exchanged 
for it. 

Tape Prices arc the latest prhvs as recorded on 
the ,# ta|»es" or the telegraph iitstnmient* at 
various place*, a* supplied by the authority of the 
Stock Kxcliange. 

Tare i* the deduction made in resist of boxes, 
cases, or other thing* used in packing g<**K 
leaving only the actual weight of the goods to be 
paid for. 

Tariff, a list of duties charged on *i>eclfled articles. 
The term l* also applied to any list of charges. 

Telegraph Restonte, a direction on a telegram 
Intimating that it ha* to remain at the ofllco where 
received until called for. 

Telegraphic Translers are messages authorising 
the transfer of amount* stavlfled from one j**r*on 
U> another by proce.vs of debit and credit entries 
by liankers, and much re*ort4-d to in trnnsactiontf 
Ijttwecii different countrie*. A trader can in 
this way pay a sum Into a bank in Jxiiidoii and 
have it* equivalent paid by the lunk's agent m 
ulnunt any city eg the world the sumo day. 

Telegraphing Money Orders, a method of secur¬ 
ing payment of sum* of money to a iierson named 
on the order, at any postal telegraph office 
other Hum the issuing ono. No telegraph money 
• filer <an be Issued for a greater amount than no. 

Tenant's Fixtures are such a* the tenant lias 
himself put up. and uiu removable by him at the 
end of Ids tenancy, unless they are of such a 
nature that they cannot lie detached without 
injury to tlio land lord’s proiwrty. By the Larceny 
Act 1910. the larceny of fixtures is punishable. 

Tender Is on offer to supply certiln things. l*t- 
fonn certain act*, or pay a *i*xincd sum. but It U 
not binding until accepted. 

Tenement, a house or otijer building occupied or 
capable of being occupied hy a tenant. 

Terminal Charge*, railway charge* for loading, 
unloading, and otherwise handling good* en¬ 
trusted to them for tnin>q»ortnUoii. 

Third Class Paper hill* and other negotiable 
securities, the responsibility for payment of which 
belong* to persons or fin a* of Inferior standing. 

Ticket, a document giving particular* of shares 
sold and given to a purchaser b> hi* broker. 

Time Bargain, an agreement b> buy or sell at a 
future date ut a price Hied on entering into tho 
agreement. 

Time Policy, a marine Insurance In respect of 
gotxlM In tnuxslL and limited Uj a speciiled period 
not exceeding one year and thirty days. 

Tolii are dock and email charge* for conveyance 
of goods, and are charged again et the owner* ol 
the good*, not the ship*. 
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Tonnage ns registered is based, not on the carry¬ 
ing capacity of a ship, but upon its cubical capacity, 
one ton being reckoned for every 100 cubic feet. 

Tonnage Dues, port charges, estimated on a 
ship's registered tonnage, payable on entering or 
leaving port. 

Trade Bill, a bill of exchange In respect of which 
value In goods has been actually received by the 
drawee or acceptor. ^ 

Trade Fixtures, like tenant’s fixtures, are re¬ 
movable by a tenant at the expiration of his 
tenancy provided no damage be done to the land¬ 
lord’s property. 

Trade Mark, a distinguishing mark on goods to 
indicate that they are the goods of the proprietor 
of such trade mark by reason of manufacture, 
selection, dealing with, or offering for sale. Trade 
marks can be registered, the registration holding 
good for 14 years and being renewable indefinitely. 
Infringement of a registered trade mark renders 
the infringer liable to tine or imprisonment. 

Trade Union, a combination of workmen formed 
to protect the trade interests of its members, by 
the substitution of collective for individual bargain¬ 
ing between workmen and employers. Trade 
Unions can be regarded as successors of the old 
craft guilds, and their growth was a feature of the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. After years of 
repression a Royal Commission on Trade Unions 
was appointed iu 1807. and its report was followed 
by the passing of the Trade Union Act of 1871, 
which was amended in 1870. and which with the 
Trade Disputes Act 1926-7 determines the present 
position. Since 1800 a congress of delegates from 
Trade Unions has met annually for the purpose of 
discussing labour questions. There are over 1.100 
Trade Unions In Great Britaiu and Northern Ire¬ 
land. with a membership of nearly 5.000.000. over 
three-quarters of whom belong to the building, 
mining and quarrying, metal, engineering, ship¬ 
building aud textile trades. Usually a weekly 
contribution is fixed by the rules, but the Income 
of a Trade Union varies according to the needs of 
the organisation, weekly levies being made for 
special purposes. 

Transfer, any document whereby one person 
transfers property, securities, or rights to another. 
On the Stock Exchange a transfer of shares or stock 
is prepared by the seller’s broker, signed by the sel¬ 
ler. and handed over to the buyer on payment of 
the consideration. 

Transfer Days are those on which the Bank of 
England and some other banks enter transfers of 
registered stock. 

Transire, a Customs document permitting a 
specified vessel or goods to pass or proceed, and 
serving for outward clearance. It is made out in 
duplicate, and Is used by ships engaged iu a coast¬ 
ing trade. 

Treasure Trove, a legal term applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or 
elsewhere, and for which the owner cannot be 
found. The treasure legally belongs to the Crown. 
An inquest is held by the Coroner to enquire into 
the ownership. 

Treasury Bills are negotiable Government 
acknowledgments of loans, and may be for three, 
six. or twelve months. 

Tret, an allowance, once common, for waste, 
wear, of damage, etc., but no longer a custom of 
trade. 

Trust, a term now generally applied to Industrial 
amalgamations. In Its restricted sense it refers 
to those particular combinations in which share¬ 
holders dei>osit their shares in the hands of 
trustees, receiving In return a trust certificate, the 
trustees henceforth managing the association aud 
distributing the profits to the shareholders of the 
various companies concerned. 

Trust Deed, a deed assigning or conveying pro¬ 
perty, debts, or securities to a trustee or trustees 
for the pun>o6e8 set forth In such deed. 

Trustee Securities, those, specially listed under 
the Trustees Acts. In which trustee money can be 
invested. They Include all Government stock, 
shares in the Bank of England. Dominion and 
Indian loans, and certain Industrial securities. 

Turn of the Market, an expression referring to 
the difference between selling and buying prices of 
stocks or shares. For example, if a Jobber n lines 
two prices, one is the price he will buy at. the other 
his selling price, and the difference between the 
two is termed the ” turn of the market.” 


Turnover, the amount representing the total 
sales of a trader during a given period. 

Uberrima Fidel, an expression of mutual good 
faith by contracting parties. This term is speci¬ 
ally applied to guardian and ward, solicitor and 
client, insurer and insured. 

Ullage, waste or leakage, in liquid contents of 
bottles, casks, etc. 

Ultra Vires. The memorandum of association 
of a company defines Its objects. If a company 
exceeds these powers it is acting ultra vires (beyond 
its powers). 

Unclaimed Dividends are dividends which have 
not been claimed. In the case of Government 
Stock, after ten years they are transferred, along 
with the Stock itself, to the National Debt Com¬ 
missioners. 

Under Protest, a commercial term signifying a 
payment of money accompanied by a declaration 
that the demand is Illegal or In excess of what 
is justly due. and Implying the need of a future 
rectification. 

Underwriter, one who insures ships against loss. 
Also one who. on a limited company's prospectus 
being Issued, undertakes, if the public do not 
subscribe to the amount required, himself to take 
up shares sufficient to cover the deficiency, on a 
specified commission basis. 

Unfunded Debt. (See National Debt.) 

Unified Stock is stock which from being of 
different interest-bearing rates is amalgamated 
into one of a uniform rate. The Consolidated 
Annuities are an example. 

Unilateral Contract is a contract that is binding 
only on one party to it, such as a loan of money or 
a loan for use. 

Unseaworthy, the condition of a ship when from 
any cause, including Inadequacy of crew or cap¬ 
tain. it is unsafe to load it or send it on a voyage. 

Upset Price, the price that must be reached at 
nuctlou to effect a sale. If there is no bid up to 
that amount the property Is withdrawn. 

Usury, a term originally used to denote any 
Interest or premium paid for the loan of money, 
hut afterwards only employed to express an ex¬ 
cessive rate of interest. Many statutes have been 
passed in order to restrain the practice, and al¬ 
though some of the old evils are continued by 
private arrangement, the law, as a rule, can 
afford protection against extortion. The Money- 
Lenders' Acte 1900-1011 compel money-lenders to 
be registered, and gives a judge the power of 
reducing any rate of Interest he may deem 
exorbitant. 

Vendors’ Shares are shares allotted to the vendor 
or vendors of a business on the same being con¬ 
verted into a limited company. 

Venture, a term used when goods are sent out to 
consignee on a general hazard of sale, for what 
can be got for them. 

Waiver Clause, a clause inserted In marine in¬ 
surance policies, empowering either the insurer or 
insured to do what he thinks best to minimise loss 
In the event of an accident, without prejudicing 
the terms of the policy. 

Warrant, (1) a magistrate’s order for the arrest 
of a person or seizure of goods; (2) a receipt for 
goods deposited iu a warehouse, and a negotiable 
document; (3) a document entitling the holder to 
certain money or property. 

Warrant of Attorney, a document given by a 
clieut to his attorney authorising him to appear 
for him In specified legal proceedings and act aa 
directed, suffering Judgment If necessary. 

Warranty, a guarantee that goods sold are of the 
quality stated, aud giving the buyer the right of ac¬ 
tion for damages should the goods turn out inferior. 

Watering 8tock, a term denoting the issue of 
extra shares of nominal capital, without providing 
for interest being paid thereon, the object being to 
keep down the apparent rate of interest. 

Way Bill, a list of passengers or goods carried by 
a public conveyance. . . # 

Weight Note, a dock company s certificate of 
weight and other particulars of goods Imported. # 

Winding Up Is the closing up of a company s 
concerns, which may be by reason of Insolvency, 
or otherwise. (See Liquidation.) 

Without Prejudice. When statements are 
made or letters written with the words w Mboufc 
prejudice” affixed, they cannot be used aj(evi¬ 
dence in subsequent litigation without consent or 
the person responsible. 
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General Information 


TREATING UPON SOME 6000 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
INCLUDING THE CHIEF MATTERS OF INTEREST IN 


i-History. Exploration. Education. Natural History. 

Science, Ethnology. Paleontology. Geology. 

f Invention, Commerce, Economics. Architecture, 

Literature, Trade and Industry, Navigation, Antiquities. 

Folk-Lore, Politics, Art, Astronomy, &c. 

Music. Religion, 

Hote .—Biographical subjects of all periods are dealt with 4n the " Dictionary of Prominent People " 
section ; information concerning domestic birds of the home and farm will be found in 44 Pears Dictionary 
of Poultry and Cage Birds'* and 44 Pears' Dictionary of Domestic Pets " ; the 44 Indoor and Outdoor 
Sports and Pastimes " section comprises all that need be said in a comprehensive t cork of this description 
concerning such matters ; while much other 44 General Information " is properly classified in 4 PfOTf 
Dictionary of Health," " Pears' Dictionary of Gardening," " Pears' Dictionary of Cookery” 4 Pears 
Office Compendium," and the various other specialised sections of this Cyclopaedia . 

Abacus, the upper portion of the capital of a Ablogenesis, a term invented by Professor Huxley 
column; also a contrivance for adding figures. to indicate the origination of living by not 

still used in Russia and other countries. living matter. The ablogenesis theory sup* 

Abaddon, the angel of the bottomless pit— ports that of evolution by tracing the organic 

Apollyon, Satan. into the inorganic. 

Abattis, a military term signifying an entrench- Aborigines is a term first applied to an ancient 
merit of trees placed side by side with the Latin race, but now siguities the original 
branches outwards. inhabitants of any country. The Maories of 

Abbeys—monastic or conventual establishments New Zealand and the Red Indians of North 

governed by an abbot or an abbess—were America represent two prominent existent 

among the earliest of Christian institutions, and examples. As regards the older nation* 

were adopted in Western Europe under the aboriginal evidences are diMoult to trace. 
Benedictines in the Oth and 7th centuries; by Abraham-men. a term applied to such vagrants as 
1415 no fewer than fifteen thousand and simulate sickness, or 44 sham Abraham. 44 as the 

seventy ablxiys had been established by this sailors say, and originally borne by a lunatic 

order alone. At Canterbury. Westminster. beggar from Bethlehem Hospital in London, 

York and other places in Britain the remains of marked by a special badge indicative of the 

Benedictine abbeys are 8tiU to be seen. The Abraham ward of the hospital in which he had 

Cistercian abbeys are of later date, and well been confined. 

preserved examples are to be found at Foun- Absinthe, an aromatic spirit formerly much con* 
tain’s. Rievaulx, Kirkstall, Tintem, etc. From sumed In France, and made from a distillation 

the dissolution of the Monasteries by Henry of wormwood and other roots macerated in 

VIII. inonasticism practically ceased in this alcohoL The manufacture is prohibited in 

countand no further abbeys were built. France and Switzerland. Absinthe drinking 

Abdication. The term refers usually to the act of is a great evil, destroying the power of the brain 

a sovereign who relinquishes the supreme power and ultimately inducing paralysis. Its use li 

in a State. There is only one instance since the prohibited in the French Army and Navy. 

Conquest of the abdication of an English Zola’s novel 44 L’Assommoir 44 was a scathing 

monarch: that of James II.. in 1088. Among Indictment of the absinthe habit. 

Continental nations there have been many. Absolution, an ecclesiastical term denoting the 
Jn France we have thewe of Napoleon I.. liberation of a person guilty of sin from Its con- 

Charles A., and Louis Philippe. The Emperor sequences by the actor intercession of rellglouB 

William of Germany and the Emi>eror Carl authority. Now confined iu Its strict fona 

of Austria both abdicated on the defeat of the chiefiy to the Roman Catholic and Greek 

Centml Empires in the Great War iu 1018, Churches, although a modified form is occur 

together with several minor rulers. sionally used in certain churches of the Anglican 

Abduction is the taking nwny of any person. It is Communion, 
either a civil or criminal offence. It is used Academy is a Greek term, originally applied to 
chiefly for the taking away of a wife from a the groves where Plato taught, but subsequently 

husband, a child from a parent, a ward from adopted to iudieate higher educational lnatitu- 

her guardian or a female servant from her tions of a special kind. Academies of science 

master, and is an offence that, is severely are numerous in all parts of the world, and in 

punished as fekmv. and the abduction of an addition there are what may be called Literary 

unmarried girl under sixteen is punishable as a Academies, of which the French Academy, 

misdemeanour, established in 1685. Is a notable example. 

Abecedarians, a small sect of Anabaptists of the There are also Academies of History, « 

16th century, who got their name from their Medicine, of Music, and of Art. The London 

opposition to learning, even down to the A B C. Royal Academy of Arts was founded in 1768, 

Aberdeen University, formed in 18GO—as at sir Joshua RevnoUls being its ftret president 

present constituted—by tho union of two The British Academy, for the promotion ca 

ancient colleges dating back to the 16 th century. historical, philosophical, and philological 

It has a library of over two hundred and sixty studies, was founded in 1902, and Is Incorporated 

thousand volumes. Along with Glasgow, by royal charter. - v, 

Edinburgh and St, Andrews Universities, it Acclimatisation expresses the process by which 
returns three members of Parliament. Held animals or plants are gradually inured to • 

its quatercentenary celebration in Sept,, 1906. climate other than that of their origin. 
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Aottlc Acid, an organic acid usually obtained by 
the oxidation of tainted wines, the distillation 
of wood, or from the leaves of certain plants. 
Is used In medicine, as a condiment, as a 
mordant, and in the preparation of varnishes, 
artificial silk, etc. 

Acetylene, a powerful illuminating gas com¬ 
pounded of hydrogen and carbon, readily 
soluble In acetone, will inti a me spontaneously 
when brought in contact with chlorine, and 
under modern conditions of utilisation forms a 
beautiful llluininant. 

Acids are compound substances which combine 
chemically with an alkaline or base and result 
In a new body that has neither acid nor alkaline 
proiHirtlen. These resultant bodies are termed 
salts, and as many salts cun be produced as there 
are basic substances to be neutralised. The 
range of acids is very great. The chief mineral 
acids are sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric, 
and are capable of being utilised for au immemc 
variety of commercial puri***es. 

Acolyte, one who assists the pric t ui the Homan 
Catholic Bervice by lighting the candles and 
performing other minor duties. 

Acoustics, the science of sound, whereby the 
various phenomena of sound waves are investi¬ 
gated. The exi>eriiiients of Lord Kayleigh in 
recent yearn have added considerably to our 
knowledge of this subject. 

Acrobats were originally roj>e dancers, and among 
the ancient Greeks and Homans this kind of 
j*erformance was very popular. In modern 
days the term has had a much extended mean¬ 
ing. and Includes lHrrformcrs in a variety of 
feats of strength and dexterity which were not 
practised by the ancients; thus, in the general 
term acrobats are included men and women 
who iierfonn on the trapeze, the horizontal 
bar. etc. 

Acrostic, a kind of verse which has afforded amuse¬ 
ment to ingenious trillcre from very ancient 
times, and consists of a composition so arranged 
that the initial letters of the lines, read con¬ 
secutively. form certain names or words. 

Actinozoa. a marine group of animals of the Sea- 
Anemone class. 

Act ol Unlforauty. (See Uniformity Act.) 

Actor Knights. In recent times actors have 
received more recognition by the State than In 
former days, and the old stigma of vaguljondiiim 
no longer applies to the stage as a profession. 
From the Restoration downward prominent 
actors and actressc* have Irecn honoured, and 
within recent years knighthoods have been 
conferred upon »Slr Henry Irving. Sir Charles 
Wyndham, Sir John Hare. Sir II. BoerUihm 
Tret*. Sir George Alexander. Sir Charles Haw- 
trey. Sir S'julrc Bancroft. Sir Alfred Butt. Sir 

F. It. Benson. Sir J. Forties-Robertson. Sir 
Hhillp Ben Greet, Sir J. Martin Harvey. Sir 

G. du Maurler, Sir Harry Lauder, and Sir Nigel 
Playfair. Sir Augustus Harris, the Drury J-anc 
manager of a former decode, and the celebrated 
writer Sir A. W. Pinero were also knighted. 

Actresses who have married men of title. One of 
the most notable examples was thut of Miss 
Mellon, who early in the last century first 
married CoutU the banker, and afterwards the 
Duke of St. Albans, and liequeathed her portion 
of the Coutts wealth to the late Baroness 
Burdctt Coutts. Then there was Miss Farren. 
who became Countess of Derby; Miss Connie 
Gilchrist *b marriage with the Karl of Orkney; 
Belle Hilton with the Kurl of Clancarty; Jo*£ 
Collins with \a> rd Koljert Innes-Ker; Gladys 
Cooler with Sir N. A. Pearson, and others. 
Prior to the Restoration of Charles II., female 
parts In plays presented on the Kngllsh stage 
were performed usually by boys, as was the 
rule In Shakespeare's day. 

Acts o! Parliament comprise public Acts which 
are binding on all citizens, und private Acts 
which refer to particular persons or place-*. 
Although the Magna Chart a may lye said to 
have Initiated the Kngllsh Statute Book, It was 
not until the time of Edward 1. tl»nt Acts of 
Parliament came to be In any sense general. 
Acts of Parliament were not printed until the 
reign of Richard III., and they were not 

f rlnted In Kngllsh until the fourth year of 
lenry VII. The first authorised edition of 
Kngiiah Axta of parliament was published be¬ 


tween 1810 and 1824. Scotch Acta date back 
to 1202, and Irish Acta to 1310. 

Adamites, a sect of religionists who claimed to re¬ 
store Adam’s original condition of Innocence, 
and rejected marriage. It originated in North 
Africa In the 2nd century; in medieval times 
there were Adamites in Germany, but they were 
soon exterminated. 

“Addled Parliament.’* James I.’a second Parlia¬ 
ment, called together in 1014. and dissolved 
without legislating. 

Adulteration Is the act of mixing an inferior sub¬ 
stance with a superior one for the sake of 
greater profit. During the hist half century, 
many stringent laws have been passed for the 
prevention of adulteration of food, drink, and 
drugs; and the appointment of public analysts 
in all the leading cities and towns, with power 
to collect samples for analysis has had a very 
salutary effect, though there still remains much 
to lie done. 

Advent, a period devoted to religious preparation 
for the coming celebration of the Nativity 
(Christinas). It comprises four Sundays, und 
commences on the one preceding or following 
St. Andrew's Day (Nov. 3U). or on St. Andrew's 
Day itself. Advent was not observed before 
the fourth century. 

Advertisement m the spreading of information 
for commercial puri**se$. The earliest form 
was the public crier, who is still employed in 
various parts of the country. There was a tax 
on advertisements up till the middle of the 
10th ceutury and at the time of its abolition was 
1 5 . Gd. Mr. Gladstone's Budget of 1853 pro¬ 
posed Its reduction to 6d.. and a resolution for 
its abolition was lost. In Committee, however, 
an amendment was carried that the figure (> 
was substituted for the figure 0. This was 
passed by 0 votes and the tax became in¬ 
operative. The great extension of modern 
advertising is due to the enormous expansion of 
printing in recent years. Advertisements in 
ncwspai>era and periodicals account for the 
greatest proportion of expenditure in modem 
advertising, and the revenue derived from this 
source is directly responsible for the success of 
the modem newspaper and periodica), other 
lmt>ortunt forms are* posters and outdoor 
publicity generally— advertising by circulars, 
showcards, signs, pamphlets, handbills, window 
display material and catalogues. There have 
been striking improvements in recent years, 
particularly since the war. in tlie standard of 
all forms of advertising, advertisers employing 
artists of great national reputation for pasters 
and Illustrations generally. Great ingenuity 
has been shown In the construction of electric 
signs for lid vert iseiuent purp*»es. such as those 
In Ficcadilly Circus. Aeroplane sign-writing Is 
another instance of novelty in presentation 
which advertisers are always seeking, although 
climatic conditions In this country have pre¬ 
vented the development of this to the same 
extent as in the United States. An indication 
of the Importance of advertising to firms of the 
present day is shown In the fact that several 
individual corporations in this country spend 
over £ 200.000 annually on publicity, while 
many spend over £ 100 . 000 . Advertising in its 
higher form has a considerable educational 
inllueiice upon the people. Messrs. Hears, and 
other great advertisers, have recognised this 
and have put many superb art productions 
before the public, both In the newspapers und 
on the hoardings. Mews. Hears paid £2.200 
for the famous " Bubbles *’ picture by the late 
Kir J. E. Millais. H.H.A.. and the same firm 
ha* similarly impulurised works by Stacey 
Marks, 1C.A., und other eminent artists. The 
latest Bean*’ renter. " The Bio. mi of Youth." 
was painted by Mr. \V. Russel Mint, A.H.A., 
R.W.H., wh'K* delightful water-colour studies 
are* world famous. Various Acts of Hnrllaiiicnt 
have established a restrictive control over 
advertisements The mo«t important of these 
was the Advertisement Regulation Act 11007) 
to control hoarding-' over 12 feet in height, and 
*o regulate the display of advertlHeincnis which 
might affect the beauties of a public Hark or 
landscape. In 1025 this act was extended to 
Include view of scenery from the highway or a 
railway. The statutory powers given under 
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these Acts have been exercised by oyer one 
hundred local authorities in Great Britain. 

Advocates Dlaboli (“ the devil's advocate "), a 
Roman Catholic functionary who presents 
opposing evidence in regard to the life of any 
deceased person It may be proposed to canonise. 

Advowson is the right of presentation to a vacant 
church benefice, and U capable of being sold 
or mortgaged. The greater majority of ad- 
vowsons are in the hands of private persons; 
the rest are under the patronage of the bishops, 
deans, and chapters, universities, and the 
Crown. 

2£olian Harp is a musical instrument formerly in 
considerable favour. It consists of catgut 
stretched over a wooden sound-box which, 
when placed bo as to receive a controllable 
current of air. can be made to emit many 
pleasing harmonies. 

Aerated Bread is made by special process in which 
carbonic acid gas is used instead of yeast. In 
London there are numerous restaurants pro¬ 
moted by the exploiters of this principle, which 
has achieved considerable popularity. 

Aerated Waters all have their origin in the intro¬ 
duction of carbonic acid or other gaseous 
ingredient into the water by pressure; and. by 
special subsequent treatment, assume the form 
in which they are sold, including lemonade, 
ginger beer, i>otash water, boda water, seltzer, 
lithia. etc. 

Aerial Navigation developed at an amazing pace 
after the outbreak of the Great War. At the 
outbreak of hostilities Germany had 470 aero¬ 
planes and 24 airships. France 600 aeroplanes 
and 14 airships. Russia 400 aeroplanes and 7 
airships. Austria 120 aeroplanes and 4 airships, 
while Great Britain had only 130 aeroplanes and 
6 airships. Immediately after the declaration 
of war there was a tremendous speeding up. Our 
Air Ministry, established now as a permanent 
ami necessary brnnch of Governmental opera¬ 
tic ms. and, though at present working as a 
Peace organisation, exercises 3 controlling In¬ 
fluence In the aviation work of the time. The 
Air Force consists of 71 squadrous of 10 to 12 
machines each. It is difficult to keep pace with 
the advances made in Civil Aviation which has 
made great strides of late; the total expendi¬ 
ture on it for 1029-30 was £1.060.896. 
Machines carrying up to 40 passengers leave 
<'roydon daily for various towns on the Conti¬ 
nent, and keep to a regular time-table. The 
Air Mail Service to India leaves even' Saturday, 
taking 6 days on the journey, calling at Basie. 
Naples, Alexandria, Gaza. Bagdad. Busbire, and 
Karachi. The Atlantic has been tiown fre¬ 
quently. The M Graf Zepi»clin." carrying 60 
passengers and crew, flew round the world 
during August 1929. taking but 21 days, with 
halts at Friedrichshaven. Tokio. and Los 
Angeles to New York. The speeds obtained. 
t«K>. are extraordinary. During the Schneider 
Trophy race, in the Solent hi September 1929. 
an English machine won at the enormous speed 
of 328 miles per hour, including many sharp 
turns, and on September 12 Squadron Leader 
Orlcbar obtained a speed on the straight of 
3G5T miles i>er hour. In 1928 an all-metal 
monoplane was mode with a wing span of 150 
feet, weighing 15 tons. It contained 3 engines, 
each of 050 horse-power. The R 100. a rigid 
airship, has a gas capacity of 5 million cubic 
feet, with a gross lift of 152 tons, and flies at 
80 miles per hour with 100 pahsengere. It can 
travel for 4.500 miles without re-fueling. 
Length 800 feet; diameter, 130 feet. Built 
of duralumin with 0 engines, each of 700 horse¬ 
power. The airship weighs 83 tons, and con¬ 
tains a restaurant for 50 persons. The largest 
airship to be built was the R 101. with a gas 
capacity of 5.600.000 feet ; length 800 feet ; 
lift gross tons 152; number of engines and 
b.p. 5 * 2925. On Oct 5. 1930, It crashed 
near Beauvais. France, on it s way to India; 48 
lives were lost Including that of the Air 
Minister Lord Thomson, and Sir Sefton 
Braucker. The victims were accorded a public 
funeral and buried in one grave at Carding;.'a. 

. Aerial Warfare. During the Great War (1914-18) 
there were 37 aeroplanes and 64 Zeppelin raids 
upon our unfortified towns in England and 
Scotland. The first aeroplane raid occurred on 


Dec. 24, 1914, and the first Zeppelin raid on. 
Jan. 9. 1915. The total number of people 
killed in air raids on England and Scotland 
during the war was 1.282. aud 2,730 were injured, 
but the total result of enemy air raids *was 
small from a military point of view. Several 
enemy aeroplanes and Zeppelins were brought 
down. British and French reprisal air raids on 
German towns were effective, and the British 
Flying Corps rendered immense service on the 
battle fronts. 

Aerolite, the name given to meteoric stones which 
sometimes fall from the sky to the earth. 
These substances usually contain a large 
proportion of iron, and many have been of great 
weight and dimensions. 

^Esthetics concerns Itself with the science of the 
beautiful, and Ls applied not only in the field of 
art. but in connection with metaphysics and 
science. From the days of ancient Greece 
there have been ardent followers of esthetics, 
and many systems have been evolved. 

Affidavit Is a written or printed statement of 
facts to which a deponent makes formal oath 
before a judicially qualified person. Some 
solicitors are qualified as commissioners for 
administrating oaths. 

Alfirmation is a declaration made In lieu of an 
oath by persons objecting to be sworn because 
of religious or other scruples. Perjury applies 
to affirmations the same os to oaths. 

Atridis, a warlike race of hill-men on the north¬ 
west frontier of India. 

Afrikander, a name usually given to the South 
African Dutch, but rightly applied to all 
Airican-bom whites. 

After-damp, Is a mixture of carbonic acid and 
nitrogen that occurs in a mine after an explosion 
and causes suffocation to human beings. It 
it also called " choke-damp/* 

Agape, a " love-feast" held by the early Christians, 
in commemoration of the Lord's Supper. 
Condemned by the Council of Cathage. 397. but 
revived in recent times in a modified form by 
Moravians and some Methodists. 

Agapemone, the title given to a so-called religious 
society founded In 1845 by H. J. Prince, at 
Charlinch. near Bridgwater, which attained 
6 ome notoriety. It is a sort of " free love " 
commune, unattached to any recognised sect. 

Agar-agar, a vegetable gum obtained from sea¬ 
weeds. and largely employed In the Orient in the 
composition of soups and Jellies. 

Agate, a variegated stone composed of nearly pure 
silica. Germany, Brazil, and Lidia furnish the 
main supplies, and Scotland has a species of 
agate called Scotch pebble. 

Agave, the American aloe, which sometimes does 
not attain to flowering maturity under sixty or 
seventy years, and then dies. 

Age Ls a term of wide application, variously used 
at different periods. In classical mythology 
five successive ages or races were defined—the 
golden or primitive, when people enjoyed un¬ 
alloyed happiness without labour and lived on 
the fruits of the earth; the silver . when the 
worship of the gods was neglected; the brazen, 
which was warlike and violent; the heroic, 
when the gods and semi-gods held sway; ana 
the iron, representing the lowest point of human 
degradation. Hesiod and Ovid both retain 
this classification. It ls common to call the 
ages after 6ome pre-eminent, dominating 
personality or characteristic; thus, we have uie 
age of Pericles, the Augustan age. the hnza- 
liethan age. the dark ages, the middle ages, the 
a team age, and so forth. Then there are tiio 
geological ages—classifying the ages accoruiug 
to the evidences of the various strata. Aran*-" 
ologists divide the pre-historic periods into 
the Stone. Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
individual life, age has its four main divisions 
of infancy, youth, manhood, and old ag<~ 
Shakespeare gave us his " Seven Ages ; Keats 
adopted the four seasons classification.According 
to British law. a man or woman is of age at - 1 . 

Aglonites, an obscure sect of seventh-century 
ascetics who made pretence of special sanctity 
and suffered condemnation by the Council ox 

Agiaiaf an asteroid found by the astror )f f m < H 
Luther, in 1857, and bo called because of it* 
brilliancy* 
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Agnel, an old French gold coin, worth 12 goIs 6 
deniere. and first struck temp. St. Louis. So 
called because of the figure of the Agnus Dei 
on the obverse. 

Agnosticism, a term first used by Huxley In 1869 
to denote the theory that beyond our personal 
knowledge of phenomena all is uncertainty. 
This was his own attitude towards spiritual 
tilings. Agnosticism neither denies uor affirms 
the existence of God. 

Agnus Dei (Lamb of God), the name of a Roman 
Catholic prayer; also forms part of the Gloria 
in the Anglican communion service. 

Agony Column, the portion of a newspaper devoted 
to advertisements of a secret or personal nature. 

Ahriman, the Zoroastrian spirit of destruction. 

Air is a mixture of gases forming the atmosphere 
we breathe. The normal constituents of air 
are. nitrogen 78'1 per cent., oxygen 21*0 per 
cent., and argon 0 9 per cent., together with 
varying amounts of water vapour and carbon 
dioxide, and traces of neon, helium, hydrogen, 
krypton and xenon. Beyond these are found 
varying traces of nitric acid, ammonia, and 
particles of solid matter. The height of the 
atmosphere is supposed to be atxmt 40 miles. 
It is the oxygen of the air that maintains animal 
life. 

Air-gun, an instrument for firing projectiles by 
means of compressed air. but hitherto of little 
practical use. In recent years the United States 
Navy has experimented with an air-gun of Urge 
calibre, called the " dynamite gun." but It has 
not yet been adopted to any particular extent. 

Alr-pornp. Invented In 1050. consists of a re¬ 
ceiver. from which the air Is to be exhausted, 
and a pump, which is a metal cylinder with a 
piston In it. for drawing off the air. The air- 
pump has l>een of great utility in scientific; 
experiments, and its governing Idea is applied 
to the condensing steam-engine for drawing 
away the commingled air and aqueous vapour 
from the condenser and casting them Into the 
hot well. 

Air-ship. (See Aerial Navigation.) 

Akka. a race of pigmies inhabiting the territory 
between the rivers Aruwiinl and N’epoko, in 
Central Africa. 

Alabama Claims were claims for compensation 
made by the United States against Great 
Britain for damage done to American shipping 
during the Civil War by the Alabama privateer, 
which was finally sunk by the Ktarsaoe, of the 
U.S. Navy. The claim wag decided by arbitra¬ 
tion at Geneva in 1872, the Court giving a 
verdict for the claimants for over £3,160.000. 

Alabaster, a soft, crystalline form of sulphate of 
lime, or granuluted gypsum, easily worked for 
statuary and other ornamental articles, and 
capable of being highly polished. Solterm. in 
Tuscany, yields the finest; that In highest 
ancient repute came from Alabastron, in Egypt, 
near to the modem AntlnoO. 

AJ Aral, the mid-heaven of the Koran, w here those 
whose deed* have been neither decidedly good 
nor very bad spend their after-life. 

Albatross, a large white ocean bird whose wings 
measure from ten to twelve feet when out¬ 
stretched. 

Albert Medal (1). a medal of the Society of Arts, 
given to scientific men. Inventors, etc.; and 
( 2 ) a medal awarded fur gallant deeds In wiving 
life on sea or land. 

Albert Memorial, a large Gothic monument de¬ 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and eml>elllshed 
with sculptures by eminent artists. Erected In 
memory of Prince Albert In Kensington Gardens 
at a cost of £ 120 . 000 . 

Alblgense*. a small religions sect who In the 12th 
century, at Albl. in France, opposed the papal 
rule, but were ultimately put down by Innocent 

III. 

Albino, a tenn first applied to designate certain 
white negroes which the Portuguese navigators 
met with In Africa. It Is now used In regard to 
all persons of white skin and hair and pink eyes. 
AJhlnow cannot see well !u the sunlight; it is 
only In semi-darkness that they discern objects 
clearly. The albino peculiarity Is also found In 
other living creatures besides man. 

Ai Borak, a winged being on which Mahomet 
was credited with having travelled through the 
heavens. 


Album, a term now used for a book of photographs, 
autographs, or other collections, but originally 
applied to the tablets on which public decrees, 
edicts, etc., were Inscribed In ancient Rome. 
In medlreval times the word was u*ed to desig¬ 
nate lists of various kiuds. 

Albumen, a substance essential to the building 
up of the animal organism. The white of an 
egg shows it In its purest form. It coagulates 
under heat, or by the action of acid or alcohol, 
and is further capable of soluble or insoluble 
modifications. It provides an anti-toxin in 
corrosive sublimate poisoning. 

Alcalde, a Spanish mayor. Judge or magistrate, 
or lu Portugal a justice of the peace; not to lie 
confounded with the similar word " alcaide " 
which signifies the keeper of a castle or prison 
along both shores of the Mediterranean. The 
latter is a military tenn. the fonner signifies 
always a civil functionary, but both are from 
the same Arabic root. 

Alcazar, the famous palace at Seville. In ancient 
days the residence of the Moorish kings. 

Alchemy was from the 12th to the 17th century re¬ 
garded by many philosophers and enthusiasts as 
a science capable of demonstration in the pro¬ 
duction of one or other of three supposed 
chemical combinations—the philosopher’s stone, 
which was to transmute the baser metals into 
gold; the elixir of life, that was to prolong 
existence Indefinitely; and the alkahest, or 
universal solvent. Men of great attainments, 
monarch*, ecclesiastics, and all classes of 
people dabbled in alchemy; lives were given up 
entirely to It. fortunes were wasted upon it. 
Geber. Roger Bacon. Albert us Magnus. Para¬ 
celsus. and many other men of note were 
devoted alchemists. The experiments of the 
alchemists, however, in spite of their lx ing 
directed towards an imixwslble end. resulted in 
many discoveries that were of value to the real 
science of chemistry. 

Alco, a dog. native of tropical America. It la 
long-haired and has pendulous cars; sometimes 
domesticated. The colours most prominent 
arc yellow and white, and the animal is tractable 
and held in considerable esteem. 

Alcohol is a chemical combination of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, and Is produced by the 
distillation of fermented liquors. It Is used in 
the manufacture of a variety of products, such 
as chloroform, ether, perfumes, etc.; its most 
general use, however, is in imparting a htimu- 
lative action to liquors. rendering them of 
Intoxicating effect upon consumption in 
sufficient quantity. When diluted with wood 
spirit, alcohol Incomes "methylated spirit." 
and In that condition can Is* used for numerous 
Industrial and chemical puriKxscs, and Is largely 
exempted from duty. 

Aldebarou. a star of the first magnitude, commonly 
known as the Bull s Eye. Ik* ing In the constella¬ 
tion of Taurus. 

Aldehyde, the generic term for a class of chemical 
bodies, of which the Ixrst known Is acctnlydc- 
hyde. They are produced by oxidation of primary 
alcohols and many are used In the manufacture 
of synthetic replies. 

Alderman, a title Unit instituted by tlie Saxons and 
given to governors, magistrates, etc. After¬ 
wards adopted to designate the higher section 
of a municipal corporation. 

Aldine Editions are the beautiful l>ooks printed In 
Venice by Aldus Mamitlus and his family 
between 1490 aud 1597. Italics were first 
Introduced In these books. 

Ale. (See Beer.) 

Alembic, a vessel formerly much used In distil¬ 
lation. but now generally superseded by retorts. 

Alexandrines are stanzas each line of which con¬ 
tains twelve syllables—six measures. 

Alg®, n variety of aquatic Ilowerless plants of 
which aeawccd Is a leading example. There are 
two main divisions—marine and frodi-water algio 

Algazel, an antelope found in Nigeria and tho 
Gambia country; it Is of good size, with hums a 
yard long, annulate*! in the lower half. 

Algebra, a branch of mathematics in which 
symbols are used in place of numt>crH. 8lr 
Isaac Newton bt>Icd it the " universal arith¬ 
metic." 

Algol, a double star of the Perseus constellation, 
situate In the head of Medusa. 
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Alhambra , the ancient palace of the Moorish khure 
near Granada, built In the 14th century, and 
remarkable for lie architectural grace and 
beauty 

Alias, a Latin term signifying “ otherwise/' and 
used In legal proceedings to indicate the assump¬ 
tion of a false name or names. 

Alibi, signifying ••elsewhere.” is the plea of a 
person who desires to prove that he was at 
some place away from that he is charged with 
having been at when a particular offence was 
committed. 

Alien is a child of a foreign father, bom In a foreign 
country or in the U.K. before the naturalisation 
of his father. The British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act. 1914 amended by the 
Acts of 1918 and 1922 defines natural-bom 
British subjects and how naturalisation may be 
effected. Residence In U.K. of one year 
previous to the application is necessary. In¬ 
structions for the guidance of persons desiring 
to apply for ft certificate of naturalisation nmy 
be obtained fiee on application to the Home 
Office, Whitehall, S.W. , A , v 

Alimony is an allowance made to a wife out of her 
husband's estate for her maintenance either 
during a matrimonial suit or at its termination. 
If she elopes with an adulterer or wilfully 
leaves her husband without just cause she is 
entitled to no allowance. 

Alizarin, the chief colouring matter of madder; 
and now produced synthetically from coal tar. 

Alkali, the general name given to a number of sub¬ 
stances which are the on>ositn to acids in their 
chemical action. The term is commonly applied 
to soluble alkaline bodies, the principal of which 
are potash, fi'xia. lithia. aqueous ammonia, lime, 
baryta, and strontia. The action of the 
solutions of these bodies Is caustic on animal 
and vegetable substances, and they are exten¬ 
sively used In industrial processes. 

Allegiance is the tie which binds the subject to his 
sovereign for the protection that the sovereign 
affords to the subject. It may l>c natural when 
one is a subject bom or has been naturalised, or 
it may be temporary and local when one Is 
temporarily resident in the U.K. 

Allogory. a narrative or discourse couched in 
figurative language and Intended to point a 
moral. A leading example is Runyan’s 
rUorim't Pr'KJrrss. 

Alligator, the crocodile of America, common in the 
lower Mississippi and adjacent lakes and 
marshes, varying iu length from two to twenty 
feet. 

Alloys are combinations of metals. Our coinage 
metals are alloys. In a sovereign there are 
twenty-two parts of gold alloyed with 2 of 
copper; silver coins contained pre-war about 
7 per cent, of copper. The alloys best known 
are brass, coini>osed of copper and zinc; German 
silver, of copper, zinc, and nickel; pewter, of 
tin and lead; bell-metal, of copper and tin. 
When mercury forms part of au alloy, it is 
termed an amalgam. 

All Saints’ Day (Nov. 1) is common to both the 
English and Roman Catholic Churches, and is 
In commemoration of the saints generally, or 
sueh as have no special day set apart for them. 
Instituted by I’ope Boniface IV. early iu the 
7th century, this ecclesiastical festival was 
formerly called “ All Hallows/' 

All Souls* Day (Nov. is a festival of the Roman 
Church, intended for the mitigation by prayer 
of the sufferings of souls in purgatory. The 
commemoration was enjoined by Abbot Odilo 
of Cluny during the llth century upon the 
monastic order over which he presided, and 
was afterwards adopted generally threughuut 
the Roman Communion. 

Allspico, a flavouring obtained from a West Indian 
tree of the myrtle order. Pimento officinalis. 
The essential oil of Its unripe fruit Is a powerful 
irritant, and the bruised berries are carminative. 

All tho Talents Administration was a coalition of 
the l>e*t men of the two political parties, formed 
on the death of Pitt, In 1806. by L*>rd Grenville. 

Alluvium, accumulations of sand, mud. gravel, 
etc., washed down by rivers and forming 
distinct deposits. 

Allylene, a colourless, foul-smelling gas, obtained 
by the action upon bromopropene of sodium 
ethylate. It burns with a smoky flame, and 


yields & yellow precipitate with cuprous 
chloride. 

Ahnack’s, a fashionable room of assembly In St. 
James's, built in 1765, and for many years the 
scene of balls and society functions. . 

Ahnanan, a calendar of the year, with particulars 
of days, weeks, and months, the position of the 
sun and moon, tidal information, records of 
festivals, fairs, etc. Almanacs date from the 
latter part of the 15th century. The first 
English almanac was issued In 143L Almanacs 
are of numerous special varieties. Up to 1834 
they were subjected in this country to a stamp 
duty of 15d. per copy. ” Old Moore’s Ah 
manac/’ a popular penny issue, with horoscopes, 
predictions, etc., has for a lengthy period 
circulated largely. 

Almond, the fruit of the Amwdalus communis , 
indigenous originally to Persia, Asia Elinor, 
and parts of North Africa. There are sweet 
and bitter almonds, the former being a favourite 
edible, the latter containing prussic acid. 

Almoner was a monastery official charged with 
the distribution of aims. There was also the 
King’s Almoner, and the title of Hereditary 
Grand Almoner still survives, though not 
Involving any duties. 

Almuce, a covering worn in former days by eccle¬ 
siastics while celebrating the Liturgy, and the 
originator of the '•mortar-boards” still in 
vogue at certain schools, colleges, and 
cathedrals. 

Aloe, a large plant of tho lily-wort genus, growing 
naturally only in warm climates, and yielding 
by evaporation a purgative substance of great 
bitterness. It flowers every eight years. 

Alopecias, a genus of fishes of the shark family, 
one of the most notable varieties of which is the 
thresher, or fox-shark. 

Alpaca, a South American ruminant whose wool la 
woven Into a soft dress fabric known by tho 
same name. Sir Titus Salt first manufactured 
alpaca cloth. Saltaire. near Bradford, remains 
to evidence the success which for many years 
attended the enterprise. Attempts have been 
made to acclimatise the alpaca in England, 
but with little success. 

Alpenglow, the ipeculiar evening atmospheric con¬ 
dition observable at times in Alpine regions. 

Alpha and Omoga, an expression incorporating 
the first and last letters of the ancient Greek 
alphabet, and used to convey the idea of tiro 
beginning and eud of anything—tho whole of 
it. 

Alphabet (so called from the firet two letters of 
the Greek alphabet—alpha, beta) is the terra 
applied to the collection of letters from which 
the words of a language are made up. The 
Phoenicians are credited with the find adoption 
of an alphabet. The Chinese have no alphabet, 
but signs which convey ideas. The Sanskrit 
alphabet has 40 letters. 

Alpine Climbing has a j>erennial fascination for 
the adventurous of both sexes, and the '' Alpine 
Club/' founded in the interests of British 
travellers in this famous mountain region in 
1858, has done much to encourage and facilitate 
the ascent of difficult and forbidding peak’. 
Mr. Edward Whymper and others reached the 
summit of the Matterhorn (14.830 ft.) in W. 
1805; but four of the party were killo 1 in the 
descent. Since then this dangerous climb has 
been negotiated without accident by several 
rnen and women, both with and without gm/J^f* 
though against this there are several fatalities 
to set. Alpine climbing will never lose U3 
charm to certain minds. 

Alsatia, a district of Whitefriai*. London, which 
was for a long period a recognised sanctuary ror 
debtors aud criminals, where they could not oe 
captured. It wan alollshed in 1697. 

Altar, originally a table or elevated place 
which sacrifices were offered up. and *tUl sym¬ 
bolically the place of sacrifice In Roman Catholic 
churches. In English churches the communion 
table is the altar. . _ .._ 

Altimeter, an Instrument designed for the compila¬ 
tion or measurement of altitudes trigonometric- 

Altitude, an astronomical term, eignlf ring Jh® 
angular elevation of a heavenly body •wvethe 
horizon, true or apparent—that is, asdt appws 
to the eye, or as the result of calculation, xn 
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observation may be made with quadrant or 
sextant. 

Alto-Relievo, a term applied to sculptured designs 
which are depicted in prominent relief on a flat 
Surface, technically signifying that the projec¬ 
tion exceeds one-half the true proportions of the 
objects represented. Basso-relievo is carving 
kept lower than one-half such proportionate 
projection. 

Altruism, a term invented by Comte to denote 
devotion to the welfare of others, the opposite of 
Egoism. 

Alum, is a compound salt used in various indus¬ 
trial processes, especially dyeing, its constituents 
being sulphuric acid, alumina, an alkali, and 
water. The nature of the alkali introduced 
gives it its distinctive character, so that there 
are potash alum, soda alum, and ammonia alum. 

Alumina, is the oxide of aluminium, and is used as 
a basis for fine pottery. 

Aluminium is a constituent of alum and forms 3 
white uietal of a very pliant nature, admitting 
of its being utilised for a variety of purposes. 
It resists the action of the air. is impervious to 
nitric acid, and its conductivity is alxmt one- 
third that, of silver. It alloys with moot 
metals. 

Amadavat, a small bird occurring in the Indian 
Archipelago, brightly coloured and active, kept 
sometimes by the Bengali baboos for lights. 

Amalgam is the term applied to any alloy of which 
mercury forms a part. 

Amazons, the women of an Indian tribe on the 
banks of the Munition, in South \mcricu, who 
assisted their husbands in resisting Spanish 
Invasion; also the female warrior* of any land, 
such as the Amazons attached to the army of 
the King of Dahomey. The Amazons were a 
mythological race supposed by the ancients to 
inhabit Mine region of Asia and who were ruled 
by warlike women. According to Pliny they 
were in the habit of cutting olf the right breast 
to be able to use the right arm freely In war. 

Amber, a brittle resinous substance of vegetable 
origin, obtained mostly from the Baltic coasts, 
and used for ornaments, pipe mouth-pieces, etc. 

Ambergris, is a variegated inflammable substance 
produced In the intestines of the caehelot or 
spermaceti whale, and generally found floating 
on the sea. Ik a valuable iMjrfumery material, 
and Ik used In the East for flavouring puri*>*c.s. 

Am blycep halus, a genus of homoptcra including 
the froth-fly. which Is destructive In many hop 
gardens In July and August, sucking the sap 
from the vine. 

Amblyopxls, a sixties of fish, practically sightless, 
and with lno|H*ratlve organs of hearing and 
feeling, that inhabit the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. A remarkable illustration of the 
failure of (tenses not brought into use. 

Ambulance, an ambulating hospital, for affording 
surgical aid to i* r*on* wounded in battle. The 
term Is also applied to vehicles for conveying 
Injured or sick peroons to hospitals in populous 
places, a service of this kind being now provided 
In most cities and town*. An Ambulance Corps 
Is part of a regular army equipment. The 
French were the ilrst to adopt ambulances. 

Ambuscade la a military maineuvre by which 
troops are ambushed for a surprise attack upon 
an enemy. 

Aineor, an Indian title of high nobility signifying 
" noble of nobles." “ lord of lonls." Hyderabad 
and other oriental 8taUw now Included In our 
Indian Empire had their Ameers, and the native 
head of Afglianlstan Ht ill holds the distinction. 

Amorica Cup, a prize trophy find offered In 1 861 
by the Iloyal Yucht Hquadron, and open to 
yachts of all nations. It was won In the ftr^t 
year by the "America." a New York yacht, 
and lias remained on that side of the ocean ever 
since, despite attempts to recapture it by I»rd 
Dun raven, felr Thomas Upton, and others. 

Amethyst, a variety of precious shine of violet- 
blue or purple colour, occurring In crystals and 
greenstone rocks, and fairly abundant In Brazil, 
Russia sud India. 

Amlanthlum. a plant of the Melanth genus, called 
In America " Fall Poison." because of the 
notion that cattle feeding on its foliage in 
autumn would suffer ill effects. 

Amloe, a linen vestment worn alsiut the neck by 
lhwii*n priests under the alb when olhciuting at 
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Mass; also assumed by some Anglican ritualistic 
clergymen. Formerly worn on the head by 
priests and pilgrims. 

Amiens, Treaty of, signed by England, France. 
Spain, and Holland in 1802. brought the War of 
the French Revolution to an end. Fresh cause 
of quarrel was soon found, however, and 
Napoleon resumed the warfare, which only 
ended with Waterloo. 

Ammiolite, an earthy powder, scarlet of hue. 
found in the mines of Chili. nn<l considered to 
lx* an admixture of cinnabar, amlmonate of 
copper, and certain other ingredients. 

Ammonia, a colourless gaseous compound com¬ 
prising three atoms of hydrogen to one of nitro¬ 
gen. It is obtained from various sources, but 
formerly was made by heating (lie horns and 
hoofs of deer, acquiring the name of spirits of 
hartshorn. The ammonia of commerce is now 
procured by coni decomposition in the course of 
gas-making and by direct synthesis. 

Ammonites are extinct snail-like animals which 
inhabited coiled shells of !>eautiful design. Their 
fossils are found in the secondary system of 
rocks. 

Ammonium, the basic radical of ammonium salts, 
a compound of hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Amnesty, an act of grace by which a ruler or gov¬ 
erning power pardons any body of political 
offenders. It is usually absolute; hut it tuny lx? 
partial, as when it excepts certain specified 
persons from its operation. 

Amoeba, a minute form of life, gelatinous, without 
rudiments, of the lowest organisation, and only 
discernible through the microscope. Abounding 
In fresh and stagnant waters. 

Amorphism. a term used to indicate the absence 
of crystalline form in any body or sul*dance. 

Amp*ro, the recognised unit of measures for 
electric currents. 

Amphibia, a class of vertebrate animals possessing 
structural i»ccullarltfes common to lx>th reptiles 
and fish, enabling them to live either in water 
or on land. The most familiar examples of the 
class arc frogs, newts and toads. 

Amphitheatre, a term tlrst used by the Romans to 
denote the buildings set apart for gladiatorial 
and wild beast exhibitions. The Colosseum, 
which held nearly 90.000 persons, covered an 
urea of alxiut five acres. The ruins of this gigan¬ 
tic structure form one of the finest relics of 
ancient Rome. There were numerous other 
amphitheatres In different parts of the Homan 
Empire, including two or three in Britain, and 
the term Is Mil) frequently applied to buildings 
where exhibitions are given. 

Amphitherium, a genus of fossil mammalia found 
In the lower oolite In Oxfordshire, and ho called 
Ixcauac of the difficulty it presented to scien¬ 
tists in attempting lbs classification. 

Amphora was a large clay vessel used hy the 
Romans for preserving wine, fruit, oil, etc. 

Amulet, a necklet or other ornament worn as a 
charm against evil and much used In former 
times In England. Ht ill common in the East. 

Ana, a word used to describe any collection of 
criticisms, observations and opinions regarding 
a particular person. Modem examples: II al- 
Jtol ia nn . Jiacon ia na . 

AnabaptLsts. a sect that eatnc Into prominence 
during the Reformation period John of 
Leyden was one of their leader*, but Muitzcr 
was their chief prophet. They committed many 
act* of violence under the cloak of religious zeal, 
but their operations were mainly confined to 
Germany. They are not to lx- identified In any 
form with the English Baptists. 

Anabasis, Xenophon's narrative of the exploits of 
Cyrus the Younger against his brother Arta- 
xerxea of Persia. 401 H.c. '1 he title also of 
Arrian's history of Alexander tlie Great's 
expedition to Asfci. 

Anachronism, a confusion of dates and events, as 
when an allusion Is applied to Illustrate a period 
to which it docs not properly belong. To 
represent peroons of the 18th century riding In 
railway trains would Is* an obvious anachronism. 

Anacolathon is lack of grammatical sequence in 
speaking or writing. 

Anaconda, a Large Month American rmakc, power¬ 
ful. finely marked, and much feared by man and 
animals of Its habitat. 

Anagram la a literary exercise which coasiwts in 
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using the letters in a (riven word or phrase to order* Angelica officinalis, valuable as a flavour- 
form a different word or phrase. in* and possessing medicinal properties. .In 

Analogy* a method of argument whereby an in- olden times supposed to ward off evil fortune, 
ference is drawn from one set of facts and ap- Angels, divine messengers or agents communlcat- 
plied to another to which it has some resem- ing with or guarding human beingB. a concep- 
blance. tion which is included in the Christian and other 

Analysis is the process by which a complex thing is doctrines: and in former times, particularly in 
reduced or broken up into its original elements. the Homan Church, special functions were 

Qualitative analysis reveals the presence of accorded to certain angels and archangels, and 

certain substances, quantitative analysis shows their intercession was constantly appealed to. 
those substances in their respective proportions. Angelos, a church bell rung In Homan Catholic 
Analysis as applied to Grammar. Mathematics countries at morn, noon, and sunset, to remind 
and Logic resolves phrases, propositions, and the faithful to say their Angelic Salutation, 
arguments into their separate parts. Angevin Dynasty includes the Plantagenet kings 

Analysts, Public, are chemists officially appointed from Henry II. to Bichard n. The name was 
to analyse all such food and drugs as are sub- derived from Henry II.'a father. Geoffrey, Count 
mitted to them by inspectors within their own of Anjou. 

area. Every town of Importance has its public Anglosperms are plants whose seeds are contained 
analyst, whose official work in protecting the in capsules, as distinct from Gymnosperms, or 
body politic against adulteration and impurity naked seeds. 

is highly important. Angiotomy, a surgical term signifying the cutting 


Anarchism is a communistic propaganda, in which 
revolutions and violence have a prominent part. 
Britain has harboured many foreign anarchists 
from time to time, but anarchist organisations 
do not find much to work upon here. In Russia. 
Germany. Italy, and the United States there Is 
a strong undercurrent of anarchism, as we are 
occasionally reminded by assassinations of 
prominent personages. Among the murders 
committed by anarchists since Alexander II. 
was assassinated in 1881, those of President 
Carnot In 1804. the Empress of Austria in 1898. 
King Humbert in 1000. President McKinley in 
1901. the Grand Duke Sergius in 1905, and the 
King and Crown Prince of Portugal in 1908 are 
the most conspicuous. There are many 
anarchists, however, who do not countenance 
violence except in an organised revolutionary 
form. Herr Most, Prince Kropotkin. Karl 
Marx. Kechus. and other propagandists differ 
greatly in their anarchistic theories, though all 
aim at the destruction of class rule and the 
establishment of a free society. 

Anathema was the Greek term for things dedicated 
to the gods, and In its modern religious use 
Iu(11 cates unreserved offerings to God and sacri¬ 
fice. AnathematJsation in the Roman Church 
is the extreme form of excommunication. 

Anchor, an instrument used for keeping ships 
stationary. Great improvements have been 
introduced in recent years, stockleas anchors 
being now chiefly used, consisting of a shank 
and a loose fluke. Many anchors are now made 
of cast steel. 

Anchorlto is a religious person who retires into 
solitude to employ himself with holy thoughts. | 
Among the early Christians, anchorites were 
numerous, but in the Western Church they 
have been few. Their reputation for wisdom 
and prescience was high, aud kings and rulers in 
old days would visit their cells for counsel. An 
Anchorite or " nukret" was in mediaeval times 
a source of fame and profit to the monastic house 
within which lie was voluntarily immured. 

Anchovy, a fish of the sprat order, plentiful iu the 
Mediterranean and along the Atlautic coast, 
and caught off the Devon and Cornish coasts in 
winter. Much esteemed when cured, but 
sprats are often put on the market as anchovies. 

Andrographls, a genus of plants of the acanthus 
order, yielding a bitter touic. a good deal em- 
ployed in India in dysentery’ treatment. 

Anemometer, a wind-measuring instrument, now 
in general use at all meteorological stations, and 
in its more recent developments by Mr. Beckley. 
of the Kew Observatory, and others. Is capable 
of recording the force and variations of the wind 
with accuracy. 

Aneroid is the name given to the modern baro¬ 
meter, which is on a different principle from the 
mercurial barometer, and consists of a metallic 
box, exhausted of air. having a fluted lid ou 
which the atmosphere presses, acting upon 
levers which indicate on a dial every atmospheric 
movement 

Angel, or angel-noble, a gold coin, formerly current 
first in France and then in England, of value 
variant from 0«. 8d. to 10 j. The coin bore a 
representation of the Archangel Michael in con¬ 
flict with a dragon. The last English noble 
was coined in the reign of Charles I. 

Angelica, an aromatic plant of the Umbcllijcrcc 


open of an artery, a vein, or some other vessel 

Angle, a term used to denote the inclination to 
each other of two straight or curvilinear lines. 
Angles are measured by the degrees of the cir¬ 
cumference of a circle, which is divided into 300 
equal parts, the angles formed by the lines 
radiating from the centre being proportioned 
to the area of the circumference which the lines 
intercept. A right angle Is one of 90% 

Angles, a northern tribe originally settled in 
Schleswig, who joined the Saxons in invading 
Britain and formed the Kingdom of Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Anglican Communion comprises all the churches 
affiliated to the English Episcopal'Church, in¬ 
cluding also the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States. British Colonial Churches 
are now freed from State control, except that the 
oppolutment of Colonial bishops still remains 
with the heads of the Mother Church. The 
Anglican Communion comprises the Church of 
Euglaud. the Church of Irelaud. the Scottieh 
Episcopal Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, the Canadian 
Church, the Church iu India and Ceylon, the 
Church in the West Indies, the Australian 
Church, the Church of New Zealand, the South 
African Church and some 30 Missionary Dioceses. 
The whole Anglican community comprises up¬ 
wards of 20,000,000 adherents. The Church of 
Wales was disestablished in 1920. 

Angling is not the simple sport it was in the days of 
lxaak Walton, when the capture of fish with a 
hook was a fairly complete description of the 
sport. Now rod, line, and hook come into play 
in a variety of ways, and scientific methods are 
adopted. Salmou-ilsliing is the angling pastime 
of the rich, aud English and Scottish waters 
afford plenty of good sport of this kind. Salmon 
are usually caught with the fly. but many arti¬ 
ficial lures are also adopted. Trout are angled 
for much in the same way. Pike, grayling, 
chub, roach, perch, aud other fresh-water 
denizens also provide good sport for all and 
Waltonians are to-day more numerous than 
ever. Some of the best known books on ang¬ 
ling are Walton’s Complcat Angler. Francis’s 
Book on Angling . Foster’s The Scientific Angler , 
by W. E. Hodgson, Trout Fishing and Salmon 
Fishing , by the same author. 

Anglo-Japanese Treaty, signed in 1902 and re¬ 
newed in 1905 and 1911, aims at maintaining the 
rights of the possessions of the two countries in 
Asia, the integrity of India, aud equal trading 
rights with China and Korea, each country 
undertaking to assist the other iu case of Its 
rights being attacked. The treaty was de¬ 
nounced in 1922. at the Washington 
Conference, the four-power Pacific Agreement 
making it unnecessary. 

Angora goats are famous for their fine, long silky 
hair, from which mohair fabrics are made. 

Angn t s . a genus of limbless lizards of the Sdnddro 
family, including the alow worm. 

Aniline, a well-known product obtained from coal 
tar. In some of its rcactious it yields brilliant 
coloure. In 1853 Sir W. H. Perkin succeeded 
in producing from aniline a dyestuff to which 
the name of mauve was given. From that time 
aniline dyes came into wide adoption, and at 
the present time aniline ran be utilised for every 
shade of colour desired. For the dyeing of 
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fabrics aniline colours are universally* employed, 
also for coloured Inks, tinting pulps, coloured 
soaps, cosmetics, and a host of other Industrial 
purposes. Most aniline products were obtained 
from Germany before the war. and being difficult 
to procure from other sources, the Government 
to a large extent guaranteed a new British 
company specially formed for dealing with the 
difficulty, and the experiment has yielded highly 
satisfactory results. 

Animalcule is a term used to designate the myriad 
of minute animal creatures which are too small 
to be seen except by the aid of the inicroocoi*. 
These organisms exist in such vast multitudes 
that a single drop of water will reveal enormous 
numbers. 

Animal Heat arises from the oxidation, within the 
physical tissues. of food consumed. It has been 
estimated that an adult man produces in twenty* ' 
four hours enough heat to boil five or six pints 
of water. The temperature of the blood Is much 
affected by motion as well as food. Mental 
work reduces the heat slightly. The tempera¬ 
ture of the atmosphere has little appreciable 
effect upon the body's heat when the condition 
Is healthy. It Is possible to keep life together 
when the internal heat falls so low as 75*2* F„ 
and even to be saved from death with the 
temperature at 113° K. Cold-blooded animals 
—reptiles, fishes, amphibians, and Invertebrate 
creatures—have the temperature of their sur¬ 
roundings, and may be frozen and etlll live if 
thawed. 

Animal Kingdom, comprises all living beings, but 
In some of the lowest organisms It Is difficult to 
discriminate between what Is vegetable and 
what Is animal. The two main divisions of the 
animal world are the \'trtebratc*. those possessing 
a backbone, and the Invertebrates , which are 
without. There are five classes of Vertebrate**— 
Mammalia . such as suckle their young; Aves. 
birds; Kept ilia. reptiles; Amphibia . animals 
living on land or water at will; and Pisces. 
fishes. The Invertebrates Include; Protozoa. 
the lowest forms of Animal life; OaUnlerata, of 
which the hydra and the sea-anemone are 
examples ;Annuloida, star* Ashes, etc.; A nnufota. 
comprising insects, the lobster, spider, etc.; and 
the Mollusca, Including snails, the oyster, etc. 

Animal Magnetism. {See Hypnotism.) 

Animals at Sea. Most animals are difficult to deal 
with at sea. and give violent vent to their feel¬ 
ings until sea-sickness brings silence. The tiger 
Buffers most of nil. Elephants do not like the 
sea. but are amenable to treatment, a bucketful 
of hot water containing three and a half pints 
of whisky and seven ounces of quinine being 
occasionally administered. Oxen arc heroic In 
their attempts to overcome sick ness. Horae* often 
perish on a sea voyage. The only animal that 
seems to be comfortable at sea Is the polar bear. 

I>ogs and cats make good enough sailors when 
once they have overcome their first sickness. 

Anlmo Is a transparent resinous substance exuded 
from the courbarll tree, und receives Its name 
Ijccauso of Its taring alive with insects in Its 
natural state. Used In perfumery and varnish 
making. It has also medicinal properties. 

Animism, as defined by biologists. Is " the general 
doctrine of souls and other spiritual beluga." 

Anise, an umbelliferous plant growing mostly In 
warm climates, and valued for Its fruit, aniseed, 
jiossesslng certain medicinal properties ami 
yielding a volatile oil. Highly aromatic and 
used as a condiment for pickles and soup*. 

Anna, an Indian coin, one-sixteenth of a rupee. 

Annal*. or historical recor<l*. were kept by tho 
lb if nans from an early period. In modem times 
the term Is used to designate any general record 
of events arranged according to years. 

Annate* were acknowledgments formerly paid by 
way of fee or fax In respect of ecclesiastical 
preferment, and consisted usually of a propor¬ 
tion of the Income (first-fruits) of the office. 

Annealing is the process of slow cooling of glass and 
metal substance* by w hich their brittleness Is re¬ 
moved, and they become capable of resisting 
breakage. Borne large castings are gradually 
cooled over a period of two or three months. 

'Annual Register,” a yearly record of events, 
started by Dodsley In 1759. and for a time 
compiled by Edmund Burke. 

Annunciation, Feait of tho (Murch 25). Is a church 
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festival commemorating the message of the 
incarnation of Christ brought by the angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, hence the title Lady 
Day. 

Anodyne is a term covering any application for the 
relief of pain, und Includes the various opiates 
quinine, salicylate of soda, and such familiar 
applications as poultices, fomentations, besides 
counter Irritants like mustard plasters, aconite 
chloroform, etc. 

Anointing is the pouring of consecrated oil upon 
the body as a mark of supreme honour. In 
England it is a ceremony restricted chiefly to 
the ceremony of the monarch's coronation and 
the spoon with which the oil Is applied forms 
part of the English regalia. In the Roman 
Catholic Church anointing represents the 
sacrament of extreme unction. 

Anomaly is a term used In Astronomy for the 
angle measured at the sun between a planet in 
any point of Its orbit and the last perihelion 
Anonymous, without name, indicates that a l»ook 
or article Is published without the author's name 
being divulged. 

Anser, a genus of swimming birds, tlie most 
familiar example of which is the goose. 

Ant, an insect of the same order as bees and wasps 
( Hvmenoptera ). Ants live in communities 
under a well-defined system, and comprise 
males, females, and neuter. \\ hen the male and 
female, which are winged, leave their nest and 
pair, the male dies and the female sheds her 
wings and Is made queen of a new community 
The neuters comprise a working and a defending 
body, as well as a band of slave ants captures! 
from another species. As In the case of the 
l>ccs. the work of the ants consists in the storing 
up of provision for the future, and their ant¬ 
hills contain a regular series of passages and 
b to rehouses. They feed on both animal and 
vegetable matter, and upon a kind of milk 
exuded by plant-lice. 

Antacid*, agents designed In medicine to diminish 
aridity in the system by increasing its alkalinity. 

Antarctic Zone, comprises the Antarctic Circle, 
parallel to the Equator, atout 23»° from tho 
South Pole. Captain Scott, who returned from 
his I)i.*ror try voyage in 1904. penetrated 300 
miles further than any previous explorer. 
Bhackleton, In Ids Simrod expedition in 1909, 
reached a point only 97 geographical and 111 
statute miles from the South Pole. The Pole 
waa first actually reached on December 14th. 
1911, by ('aptain Amundsen, the Norwegian 
explorer. Captain Scott and his party arriving 
there on January 18th. 1912. and dying from 
exposure on the return journey. (Sec Scott, 
Captain, Shackleton. Sir E.. and Mawson. 
Douglas, Prominent PmpU section.) 

Anteater, u mammal found In South Amerlca’and 
South Africa with a long cylindrical tongue, 
coated with a viscid secretion. This tongue 
It thrusts Into ant-hills and draws It forth 
covered with ants, which it devours. Tho 
American Ri*eclea Is toothless; tho African has 
molar teeth. 

Antediluvian, appllc* to fosdl evidences belonging 
to a period prior to human record, and Is com¬ 
monly regarded as indicating a time prior to 
the Deluge. 

Antelope, a Urge zoological genus of mammalia, 
mainly deer-llke and elegant animals, with 
lustrous eyes; fleet of foot, and widely dis¬ 
tributed. 

Antennoe, feelers of Insects and crustaceans, 
usually two Iri number, though In the case of 
certain wingless insects four or six. Their 
precise functions are unknown, but It is probable 
they serve borne purpose additional to that of 
tactllJty. 

Anthem, a choral composition, with or without 
instrumental accompaniment, usually sung 
after tho third collect In the Church of England 
service. The words are from the Scriptures, 
and the companion may bo either for solo 
voice* only, full choir, or both. Among the 
chief English composers of anthems are Tallis, 
Purcell. Croft. Boyce. Goss, and Btalncr. 

Anthology Is the figurative term used to describe 
a selection or collection of literary compositions, 
usually poem* or hymns. The first Greek 
Anthology, comprising the choicest pieces by 
Greek classical poetd, was complied by Meleager 
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about 90 b.c. The Latin Anthology of verse 
twm the age of Enni us to about 1000 aj>. was 
made by Peter Burmann the Younger. 
Anthracite Is a hard kind of coal which bums with¬ 
out flame. and contains upwards of 90 per cent, 
of carbon. Pennsylvania is the largest known 
anthracite coal region. The next largest field 
Is in South Wales. 

Anthropoid, meaning 41 resembling man/' is the 
term employed to designate the order of apes 
whose structure has similarity to that of man. 
The gorilla, orang-outang, and chimpanzee are 
of this order, and. in number and general form 
of limbs, and physical organism generally, bear 
a nearer resemblance to human beings than 
any other creatures. On this fact much of 
the Darwinian theory has been built. 
Anthropology is the science which reveals man's 
place in nature, and describes the mental and 
physical peculiarities of mankind—a science 
which owes much to the researches and ex¬ 
positions of Darwin. Wallace. Spencer. Huxley. 
Lyall. and Haeckel In modem times. It Is a 
branch of study that assumes greater Import¬ 
ance every year, and at the annual meeting of 
the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association the most eminent scientists of the 
day set forth their views. There is also a 
Royal Anthropological Institute at 62 Upper 
Bedford Place. London. 

Anthropometry Is the system of human measure¬ 
ment invented by M. Bertillon, of the French 
Criminal Department, for purposes of estab¬ 
lishing identity. The evidence of finger prints 
has been applied successfully In many criminal 
cases. 

Anthropomorphism Is the application to the 
Deity at the attributes of man. a form of belief 
which belongs more or less to all religions, for 
the reason that man is incapable of imagining 
beings of a higher form than his own. 
Antiburghers, a Scottish sect which arose in 1747, 
many members of the Associate Synod declining 
to take the oath of burghership in Edinburgh. 
Glasgow, and Perth. Mostly merged in the 
United Presbyterian Church, now the United 
Free Church of Scotland. 

Antichlor is a substance used in paper-making to 
free the pulp from the injurious after-effect* of 
chlorine. 

Antichrist, the name given to the enemy of Curls t. 
ns mentioned by St. John, and long anticipated 
by the early Cliristiana. ... 

Anticlimax is the reverse of climax, introducing 
the strong point of a story or argument before 
the close Instead of reserving It for the end. 
Antilegomona, the books of the New Testament 
which were not accepted as canonical by the 
early Christian churches, though afterwards 
admitted to equal authority with the rest 
These were: the Epistle to tho Hebrews, the 
Epistle of St. James, the Second Eptetie of St. 
Peter, the Second and Third EpUtles of 
John, the Epistle of St. Jude, and the Apoca¬ 
lypse or Revelation of St. John. 

Antimony, a crystalline metal of great brittle¬ 
ness. On being burned, it gives ofT dense 
fumes of oxido of antiinonr. By itself it is 
not of special utility; but as an alloy for 
hardening other metals, it is much used. As 
an alloy with lead for type-metal, and with tin 
and copper or zinc for Itritnnnia-metal. it Ls of 
great value. All antlmonincal compounds are 
poisonous. 

Antinepliritic, a medicine combative of kidney 
diseases. 

Antinomians were members of the early Christian 
communities who claimed immunity from 
obedience to the " law,” on the pretext that 
faith alone was sufficient to secure salvation. 
Antipathy, when it arises in connection with 
things that do not commonly excite unfavour¬ 
able feelings, is often caused by shock or fright, 
and may be either in regard to things seen, 
heard, or Rinelt. 

Antiphony occurs in connection with psalmody, 
and consist* in the alternation of parts by two 
different seta of voices of a choir or congregation. 
Antipodes, the parts of the earth exactly opposite 
to our feet, having seasons, etix. at exactly 
opposite times to ours. Thus the North I ole 
is the antipodes of the South, and New Z eal a n d 
the antipodes of England. 


Anti-Semitism, a modem revival of the old-time 
hatred of the Jewish race, confined mostly to 
Germany. Austria, and Russia. In Russia 
especially the Anti-Semitic feeling was attended 
by great cruelty, and thousands of Jews took 
refuge in foreign countries, many of them 
coming to Britain. Beginning as a political 
movement intended to keep the rich Jews 
from obtaining ascendency, it spread far beyond 
political boundaries. For the protection of 
persecuted Jews the late Baron Hirach started 
a scheme for transferring large numbers to new 
countries and endowed it with a sum of 
£9.000.000. [See Zionists.) 

Antiseptics, the term applied to substances which 
destroy or weaken microbes, bacteria, or germs, 
and often arre3t the spread of diseases caused 
by those minute putrefying agents. Among 
the chief antiseptic substances are carbolic 
acid, corrosive sublimate, or perchloride of 
mercury,- Iodine, peroxide of hydrogen. In 
the case of water, milk, or other liquids, boiling 
is the simplest antiseptic. 

Antithesis is a form of expression which deals In 
opposites—as contrasting the light with the 
dark, good with evil, and so on—and Is often 
resorted to by eminent writers with effect.. 

Anti trinitarian, one who denies the Trinity. 

Antitype, that which agrees with or fulfils the 
type: as Christ was the realisation of the 
Paschal lamb. 

Antlers are the boms of deer. and. except In rein¬ 
deer. are restricted to the males. 

Aorta, the main trunk of the arterial system. In 
direct communication with the heart, and from 
which all the other arteries spring. 

Apaches, a tribe of Red Indians, formerly 
ferocious, and spread over the Mid-West of 
America. A name also given to a set of lawless 
and violent people In Paris. 

Apatite, a widely distributed mineral, consisting 
mainly of phosphate of lime, and useful in 
promoting vegetation. 

Ape, a terra applied to monkeys generally, and 
covering the wbolo group of primates between 
man and the lemurs. 

Aphelion, the point in the orbit of a planet 
farthest from the sun. where tho motion Is 
slowest. 

Aphengescopo, a modified magic lantern for the 
exhibition of opaque objects. 

Aphides, plant lice, a numerous species of de¬ 
structive parasites living on roots, leaves, and 
plants. 

Apis, the sacred bull worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians; also the scientific name for the bee. 

Apjohnite, a mineral containing much sulphuric 
acid, occurring in white asbestiform or fibrous 
masses at Lagoa Bay, in South Africa. 

Aplysto, a genus of molluscs, with an oblong trans¬ 
lucent and flexible shell, popularly called sea- 
hares, and inhabiting the lamination zone. 
They have four tentacles, and discharge a violet 
fluid on molestation. JSomo species are found 
in British waters. . . _ ... 

Apocalyptic Number, the mystical number 666. 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. ,. % . ... 

Apocalyptic writings are those which deal with 
revelation and prophecy, more especially tne 
Revelation of St. John. 

Apochromatic object glasses are prepared so os 
to destroy the second residuary spectrum. 

i Apocrypha, the title given to tho Hebrew writing*. 
ik »t regarded as canonical by the Jaw** 
received by the Roman Catholic Cmurn. 
Regarded as only historical record* by W 
Protestant Churches. The term apidies mafiiiy 
to the additional Old Testament books, but 
there are also some Christian writings of tho 
same character. The Apocryphal !* 
include 1 and 2 Esdras. Tobiti Judith. 
x.-xvi. Wisdom. Ecctekttticii* 

Soug of the Three Holy Children. Bel andI the 
Dragon, the Prayer of Manasses, and 1 auu - 

Maccabees. . , the 

Apogee, the point In the moon a orbit at 

greatest distance from the earth. TUshoP 

Apollinarians, followers of Appollinariu*, Blsh P 

Of uS. who lived in the 4th 

denied the humanity of Christ. Condemned 

AposS/i* a revolt, by an 
fium one form of opinions or doctrine to anouiex. 
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Apostolic Council, held at Jerusalem, a.d. 62, 
presided over by James, to decide what the 
obligations of Christians were to the Mosaic 
law. 

Apostolic Fathers were the immediate disciples 
or followers of the Apostles, especially such as 
have left writings behind them, including 
Barnabas. Clement, Hennas. Ignatius, Poly, 
carp, etc. 

Apostolic Succession is the derivation of holy 
orders by an unbroken chain from the Apostles, 
and the succession of the ministry to the 
powers and privileges of the Apostles. 

Apothecary, one who prepares and distributes 
drugs, lu 1615 the Apothecaries' Company of 
the City of London obtained the privilege of 
examining and licensing all the apothecaries 
and sellers of drugs throughout Enel and and 
Wales. This was amended, by an Act of 1674 
an apothecary may sell drugs prescril>ed by 
himself or another. A chemist may not 
prescribe but only sell drugs. 

Apotheosis was the Greek term for the inclusion 
of a mortal among the Gods. Divine honours 
were accorded to Julius Ciesar and Augustus. 

Apparitions indicate supi>osed supernatural ap¬ 
pearances, once much believed in. Even now 
there are many who have faith in spiritual 
manifestations. Science, however, looks ask 
ance at these claims. 

Appian Way, the oldest of the Roman Roads, 
originally laid by Appius Claudius from Rome 
to Capua, and afterwards extended to Brun- 
dlsluin. 

April, the fourth month of the year, so called from 
Aprilis. to open—the period when vegetation 
opens. 

Apse is a semicircular recess at the east end erf the 
choir or chancel of early churches, and vaulted 
over. 

Apteryx, a large wingless New Zealand bird of 
the ostrich order, valued for Its skin. 

Aquarium, a vessel, or building, devoted to the 
collet lion of marine or fresh-water animat*. 
Large buildings were erected at Brighton. 
Scarborough, and many other seaside report*, 
as well as In London and numerous Inland towns! 
to which the title of Aquarium was given; lint 
In recent years these buildings have for the 
most part been turned Into mere pleasure 
res*»rts. The Brighton Aquarium until 1927 
Bttll maintained to a great extent its original 
character. A inognlnceiitly titled aquarium 
has recently been erected ut the Zoological 
Gardens. Regent's l'ark. The Westminster 
Aquarium site is now a great metropolitan 
church centre. 

Aquatint is a method of etching on copi*er. by 
which imitations of drawings in water-colours. 
Indian Ink. bistre, and sepia are produced. 

Aqueducts were known to the Greeks, but were 
perfected by the Romans, 'there still exist 
several Roman aqueducts, including the Aqua 
Julia, constructed under Vipsarlus Agnppa. and 
the Aqua Fellcl. respired by Po|*j Sixtus V. 
Among modern aqueduct* may lx? mentioned 
that of Glasgow, which brings water to tliat 
city from I/sh Katrine; tliat of Manchester, 
which Pips i liirltncre; and tluit of Llvcri>oo), 
with I^ike Vrnwy hi North Uules as its 
source. 

Arabesque, the term applied to the elaborate 
decorations Introduced Into Euroiie by the 
Spanish Moor*. i lie araliesqucs of the Vatican 
galleries, by Raphael, form a splendid example. 

Arabian Night s, a collection of fa-xinallng tales of 
the Orient, of mixed Indian. Persian. Arubir. 
and Egyptian origination, and first made known 
in Europe by Antoine Galland. a French 
Oriental scholar who-<* original translation was 
called 7/u Thowvjn l aiui On* Aig/d#. 

Arabic Numerals were liitfsJuced into Europe 
by the AtuIjh in the Htii century. They consist 
of the character*, 0. 1. 2. 3, 4. 6. 0. 7. h. 0. and 
after the Introduction of printing came Into 
general use. Iielng much eiiuplcr thou the 
Roman numerals. 

Arachnldo, name given by Jarnarck to n class 
whleb Includes spiders, scorpions, mites and 
licks without antenna- or wings. 

Anunale, the language of the Ararnalans or 
h> nans the common dialect of those tn ulitig 
people in the 1st century a.p. 
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Araucaria, a kind of cone-bearing tree of the pine 
iamlly, distributed over various parts of the 
Southern hemisphere. 

Arbalast, a sU«l cros.sl.ow set in a shaft of wood 
and worked with a trigger. Introduced by the 
Normans. 

Arbitration International. In recent times many 
attempts have been made to decide international 
disputes by this means—sometimes with 
success. I he latest and most promising 

dc '^ ,n } ent 2* , ,he 1,lea - however, is that 
embo.lied m the League of Nations established 
at the Peace Conference of 1919. and if that 
succeeds war Ls practically abolished. The 
y> ashlngton (inference 1921-2. the Council of 
Cannes and the Genoa Conferences may here l>e 
referred to. 'ihe Palace of Peace at The 
Uague (the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie- 
naugurated in 1913. Is specially dttlicated to 
the cause. One of the most famous of inter¬ 
national arbitrations was tliat in 1672 lietween 
Great Britain and America concerning the 
AJahaon claims. Numerous general arbi* 
tnition treaties have been entered into between 
° 4 lh ,cr gamines. At the famous Conference 
at Ihe Hague In 1699. suggested by Russia an 
International arbitration scheme of extensive 
Powers was approved, though It was not 
Huflicient U) deal with the disputes which 
brought on the war between Russia and Japan 
In 1904. Germany's action In forcing the Great 
War was the greatest defiance of the principle 
the world lias ever witnessed, and bitterly has 
she had to pay for her total ignoring of the 
rights of nations. The International Arbitra¬ 
tion League, of which Mr. Burt. ALP., was pred- 
dcut. has existed since 1870. 

Arbor Day. a day devoted to promoting the 
growth of trees. First adopted in Nebraska 
but now the movement lias spread to all parts 
of the American Continent, and to South 
Australia. In some parts of England also the 
Idea finds favour. 

Arbor Vitae Ls the name given to tin* tree-like 
appearance of the cerelx-llum when it Ls cut 
through, due to the arrangement of the white 
and grey nerve matter. Also the name of a 
cone-bearing plant of tlie cypress order possess¬ 
ing medicinal virtues. 

Arcadia, a district of Peloponnesus (Morca) whoso 
llihabitauts In the days of the Polasgl were of 
extreme simplicity, anil the term has ever since 
Ixen used to denote an idealised country of 
primitive things. 

Arch was introduced into architecture by tlie 
Romans, and was thereafter widely adopted In 
relief to the straight-line iiicth--]* of Gncce. 

Arclueology deals with the relics of ancient times, 
constructing historical deductions, and ascer¬ 
taining the manner* and custom* of pu*t |x*riods 
therefrom. 

Archie optcryx. a bird which Is suptxwd to show 
the connecting link lx tween reptiles and birds. 

Its fossilised remains revealing some of tlie 
chanu terlMics of both orders. 

Archaism Is a rhetorical term, denoting a style of 
composition or dmcourse of an obsolete or urit i- 
<juiited kind, udmkodblc in poem* and other 
w iitmgs of a highly idealised or allegorical form 
but otherwise out of place. 

Archbishop, the title of Ihe two highest dignitaries 
of the English Church: the Arehbixhop of 
Canterbury. called the Primate of oil England 
und the ArchbLshop of York, styled the Primate 
of England. 

Archil, a purple pigment, obtained from a species 
of lichen; turns red by application of acid. 

Architecture, or the art of building, is of t hree main 
clashes—military, naval, and civil—the general 
application of Uie term being to the lo--*t named. 

'ihe five leading orders of architecture are the 
Doric, tlie oldest, of which Hit* best examples 
were shown In the (Reek temples; tlie btnic, 
another Greek variety, lighter and more 
decorative, as shown in the Ereehtheum at 
Athens; the Cormthoin, introduced in the time 
of Alexander the Great, well known by Its 
graceful column* and enrichments; the 7’usam, 
which the Roman* invented—a solidified boric', 
and the Composite, which combined the leading 
features of the Ionic and Corinthian. A* 
exemplified In modern times, more esinxiully In 
England, architecture la exceedingly varied hi 


form, but between the 6th and 17th omturlea 
we get at leant six distinctive styles. First, the 


then the Eariy English or Gothic (of which 
Westminster Abbey and York Minster fi^nish 
prominent examples); the Decorated English, 
the Perpendicular English (15th 2 

the Debased English (1609 to 1640). During 
the early Stuart period there was the Ee- J 
naissance style, which obtained a strong foot- i 
ing. Then we come to the Queen Anne style, 
which Is of a more domestic order; and in 
later times there has been a revival of nearly all - 
styles, sometimes in their pure form, but more 
often presenting an adaptation or combination 
of styles. We have more primitive examples 
in the architecture of the «*rUer naUons— 
Egyptian, Assyrian. Etruscan, Persian. Chinese, 
and Jewish—all possessing more or 
dlviduality of feature, the result partly of local, 
climatic and other requirements, and also of some 
special artistic evolution. _ . 

Arctic Exploration dates from a very remote 
period. King Alfred relating stories of early 
Polar expeditions, but it was not until the 
10 th century that men began to make serious 
attempts to discover either a 
North-east passage. Sir Hugh Willoughby. 
Davis, Chancellor. Baffin. Probisher, and 
Henry Hudson were the most famous early 
explorers. The Company of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers and the Hudson Bay Company were 
promoters of such schemes, and all through tne 
18 th century attempts were being made to 
iHiuetrate the Polar regions. In 1818 George 
III offered a reward of £20.000 to any one 
who should make the North-west passage, and 
Scoresby. Rosa. Parry, and Frauklin all became 
associated with Arctic expeditions. Ross and 
Parry went out in 1818. and then came Sir 
John Franklin's ill-fated expedition In 184o. 
When Franklin failed to return and no news 
could be obtained concerning him. a number of 
search expeditions from Great Britain and 
America were undertaken. Kenned*. 

Kae, Belcher and McClintock In tom succeeded 
in making important discoveries and evidence 
was found of the perishing of Franklin and his 
crews. Lieutenant Greely made an import^ 
expedition in 1881-1884. and those of >ares 
and Markham added to our knowiedge Dr 
Nansen’s crossing of Greenland in 1888. ana 
his subsequent journey with the From in louj 
1890. were memorable events. Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johansen, vrithtwo kai aksand a 
number of dogs, reached 80 14 N ..-00 mllra 
nearer to the Pole than had been reached before. 
The expedition verified tlie theory that there 
was a current flowing across the Polar region 
from the New Siberia Islands. Mr. Jackson 
discovered a large open sea. and Lieutenant 
Peary in 1902 found It covered with ite. I he 
latter rt.unded the north part of Greenland in 
1900 11 R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi s expe¬ 

dition. under Captain CJumi. in 1899 reached 
H6 S 33' 22 miles father north than Nansen. 
In 1000* Commander Peary got within 201 miles 
of the Pole, the American thus appnMvching 
nearer by 36 miles to the objective tbau the 
lowcrer of Nairn's north record; Li Sep¬ 
tember, 1909. however, the world was startled 
by the news that Dr. Cook, an 
explorer, had actually reached the Pole, but 
later evidence does not substantiate this. This 
was followed closely by the announcement that 
Peary had also planted the Stare and Strives 
at the Pole, and the Commander has since 
published a full description of his 
Several attempts to explore the Polar regions 
have t>eeu made by air. The Italian dirighde 
** Italia " was lost in an ^“empt In 19-8. and 
Captain Wilkins tlew over the North I ole about 
the same time. Captain Amundsen set out In a 
seaplane in June to to' to discover the ## IUOUl 
but though some of the crew of the Italia 
were eventually found. Amundsen was ue*er 

heard of again. . . , . ol . 

Argali, a kind of wild sheep found in Siberia. 
Argillaceous Rocks are a sedimentary group. In¬ 
cluding the shales and clays. Into the com- 
position of which aluminium largely enters. 
Argon, a chemical element discovered by Lord 
Rayleigh in 1891 in air. 
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Argonaut (Paper Nautilus), an aquatic a n i m al of 
the cuttle-fish order. 

Arianism, so called after Arias of Alexandria, who 
denied Christ’s divinity and caused the Em¬ 
peror Constantine to summon the Council of 

Aricine, ufaUudold contained in the bark of arics, 
and also in Cinchona ovala. 

Aries, the Ram. the first of the signs or the Zodiac. 

Arion. the horse of Adrastus In Greek mythology, 
which was said to have the gift of utterance and 
of prophecy, and figured In the Theban war. 

Arithmetic did not flourish to any great extent 
until the adoption of the Arabic numerals. It 
is supposed to have originated as a science in 
India. The system of the Greeks and Romans 
was complicated and it was not until the 16 th 
century that the science reached any great 
development. 

Ark of the Covenant was the sacred chest, over¬ 
laid with gold, which occupied the toner 
sanctum of the Temple, and symbolised God a 
covenant with his people. 

Armada, Spanish, has reference, to this country, 
specially to the naval expedition fitted out by 
Philip II. of Spain in 1683 against England, 
commanded by the Duke of Medina SidonJa. 
It comprised 129 ships, of which 05 were each 
of more than 700 tons; it was manned by 
8.000 sailors and carried 19.000 B P 1 ‘ Uer ®“£ 
more than 2.000 cannon, with food for 40.000 
men for six months. Against this formidable 
force Elizabeth had only 80 ships, manned by 
9 000 sailors, under Lord Howard of E ffingham , 
under whom served Drake. Hawkins, and 
Frobisher. The British Fleet awaited the 
Armada off Plymouth, and at Tilbury was a 
considerable defensive land force under the 
command of the Earl of Leicester. On Julf 
19 the ships of the Armada were sighted oil the 
Lizard, disposed to a crescent seven miles long 
from horn to horn. The excellent manoeuvring 
of the English, their fire-ships, and a gale from 
the N.W. combined so effectively to cripple 
the Spanish ships that the Armada was 
scattered in confusion, a very small remnant 
contriving to reach home. Elizabeth had a 
medal struck bearing in Latin the Inscription, 

God blew, and they were scattered. 

Armadillo, a genus of animals belonging to South 
America, and carrying a hard bony covering 
over the back, under which the animal can 
completely conceal itself when attacked, rolling 
itself up like a hedgehog. . 

Armageddon, according to the Revelation or t>U 
John, the great battle to which the last con¬ 
flict between good and evil is to be fought. 
Armature, the portion of an electrical dynamo 
consisting of wire colls so arranged as to give 
when rotated an Increased flow of electrical 


Armet, a helmet of metal worn ln 11 

Freuch in the lath and two succeeding centuries- 

Armillary Sphere, an astronomical apparatus 
with circles representing the equator ecJptlc. 
etc., arranged round a globe, in their relative 

Armtoianism. the doctrine of Jacob Harmcnsen. 
\vbiMvM bom hi Holland to 1500. especially 
directed against 1 ’redestlnation. 

Armistice, ft temporary truce or » J 

cessation of hcwttlities by agreement of both 
sides of forces at war. Armistice Day. No>. n. 
commemorates the cessation of hcjstillUes m 
the Great War. Nov. 11. 1018. and the idgnto* 
of the Armistice between the Allies and Ger¬ 
many. Two minutes’ silence atelevenoclocK 
in the morning is observed throughout the 
British Empire on that day. and 
service is held at the Cenotaph in WWtehMb 
London, and at the tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior to Westminster Abbey. . 

Armless and Legless M.P-s. The >*te 

MacMurrough Kavanagh. who to the elgnues 
oflftst century was an active ieffMator to 1the 
House of Commons, was born without armsor 
legs. He was famed as a yachWiMu m 
horseman, and travelled on horseback across 
Russia and Persia. He rode with theCarww 
Hounds, and with the pen held between ms 
Seth wrote a good ’’ hand." Motor J.^- 
Brunei Cohen, who was returned to parliament 
in 1918. lost both legs in the war. 
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Armlet, a bracelet worn on the upper arm In the 
East as part of the insignia of royal rank and 
power. . .. 

Armour, protective covering worn by those en¬ 
gaged in military pursuits, and consisting of a 
great variety of pieces and material, from hau¬ 
berks of mail to a complete panoply of plate. 

Army. An organised equipment of land forces for 
carrying on the work of war. Egypt i»ossibly 
had such an organisation under Sesostis. 1600 
n c The Persians later on were similarly 
equipped, but it was the Romans who brought 
into ui>erution an immense regular army in 
which every citizen between 17 and 45 was 
compelled to serve. The Turks were the first 
among modem Europeau nations to create 
a standing army in the 14th century; and 
Charles VII. of France had a force of 25.000 
trained soldiers. There was no proi*r standing 
army in England until the reign of W illiam ill. 
In 1691 an Act was passed authorising a force 
of 65.000 men. and although this number was 
afterwards greatly reduced, whenever war 
broke out the regiments were added to. and 
England had 200.000 men in the Held during 
the War of the Spanish Succession. There was 
no regular barrack accommodation In England 
before 1792. For the Peninsular War Great 
Britain got together an army of 240.000. After 
Waterloo. Army matters were neglected until 
the Crimean War; Parliament then began to 
devise improved Array schemes. A volunteer 
and a Militia auxiliary force had been organised, 
and in 1871 Lord Cardwell effected a revolu¬ 
tionary change with his system of localisation, 
linked batalions. short service, and the abolition 
of purchase. Further improvements were 
introduced, but in the Boer War of lh99-1902 
wc were once more unprepared, and lmd to 
gutter loss. humiliation, and defeat. Mr. 
Brodxick'a Army Corps scheme did not work 
out well; and still another plan of Army 
reorganisation was evolved in 1904 by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, providing for a total "paper' 
strength of 927.684 men. A new Army Order 
was issued on Jan. 1. 1907. by Mr. (later Lord) 
Haldane, then War Secretary, providing for 
the allocation of all regular troops to a par¬ 
ticular oommand. and giving the station of 
every unit in the British Army. Before the 
Great War (1914-18) the British Army hud a 
strength of 711.575 effectives, but by April. 
1915, we had about 750.000 men at the front, 
and the casualties of 139.000 had been made 
good. From month to month the augmenting 
of the Army continued, and at the beginning of 
Aug . 1917. there were on active service an«l 
in training over 7. 000.000 inen. All the over- 
muvt dominions (Including India and houth 
Africa I helped nobly to swell the number lhe 
Urltlsb losses during the war In all Held, of 
one ration Hand. sea. and air) were approxi- 
mutely nearly 960.000 lives, while Germany ha-1 
a death roll of nearly two millions, lhat the 
armies of the Allies were able to cope success¬ 
fully with Germany’s unparalleled military 
equipment Is splendid testimony to the patriotic 
spirit which lias animated them. In France. 
Germany. Austria-Hungary, and Russia every 
able-lxslied man was subject ;to service, lhe 
pre-war standing army of the United States was 
n X ed at a maximum of 100.000 enlisted inen 
and a minimum of 00.000. with voluntary 
enlistment and a five years service. Hut after 
her entry Into the war In 1U17 a rapid mobilisa¬ 
tion P*ik Place providing If necessary for a 
strength of several millions. fh« voluntary 
Army raised by Britain and Its overseas 
dominions lor this war was by far tho biggest 
voluntary military force the world has e\er 
known. In addition to the ordinary rw rultliig 
methods, an extensive appeal was made by 
posters and press advertisements But nothing 
short of conscription would suffice. In July. 
1016. the National Register Bill was passe.] 
providing for compulsory registration. Ixrd 
Derby was appointed Director-funeral of 
Recruiting. In April. 1010. an Act was paused 
bringing In all outstanding eligible* up to 
41 years of age by compulsion, and by the 
Man power Act of April. 1018. the age limit 
was extended up to 60. After 1018 drastic 
reduction* of force* were made, and dcmoblli^a- 
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le tion drew back Into civil life the vast majority 
id of the survivors of those who Joined up for the 
war. Increased rates of pay were made to 
a- officers and men in 1919. For 1928-29 approxi- 
a mately 200.000 men formed the regular army. 
Li- the Reserves being 110.000 and the Territorials 
189.000. The British Army in India has a 
3r strength of about 60.000 men, in addition to 
ly 160.000 native regulars and 140.000 reserve*. 
X) State forces and Territorial*. Some sections 
ly of the British Army are gradually being 
tit mechanised. 

in Arnica, the name of a genus of plants of which the 
as dandelion Is a leading example, 

st Arnotto, a reddish-yellow dye obtained from the 
te seeds of the Jiixa or*liana, a South American 
id plant. It is employed for colouring cheese and 

X) butter, also in chocolates and soups; and a 

:ig preparation of the pigments Imparts an orange 
I. tint to certain varnishes. 

ce Arpeggio, In music, indicates the striking of a 
as chord or notes in rapid succession. Instead of 

ar simultaneously. 

id Arauebus, one of the earliest forms of firearms, 
ng The piece was discharged by a match applied 
as manually to the touch-hole, and later by a 

ud trigger. _ ........... 

at Arrack is the East Indian name for distilled spirit 
er generally, but especially for that made from the 
til fermented juice of the coco-nut or from rice, 
to ArTagonlte, a mineral consisting of carbonate of 
•er lime In a crystalline form, sometimes found pure 
jd, ami sometimes mixed with other metals in 

lu- minute quantities. Crumbles to powder under 
>n. beat. First discovered in Arragon. 
on Arrowroot, obtained from the rhizomes of the 
*re tropical maranta. also from the i»otato and the 

02 arum. It provides a pure starch food, suitable 

to for invalids. ... 

ir. Arsenals are repositories for .storing, or workshop* 
irk for making, arms. guns, accoutre menu*, stores, 
ny etc. The chief English arsenals are at \\ ool- 
,fr wlch. Deptford. Chatham. Pembroke. Sheenies*, 
r *• Portsmouth, and Plymouth: the chief arsenals 
ler of France are at Cherbourg. Brest. Toulon, 
rd) L'Orlent; of Russia at Kronstadt and Sovasto- 
for pol; of Gennany at Dauzig and Wllhe Unshaven; 
ar- of Italy at Spezla. . _ . 

of Arsenic, u cheiidcal element, regarded by some a* 
the a metal, of a crystalline and brittle nature. 

1 a usually met with a* a constituent of other 

ril. mineruls. but sometimes by itself. One of the 

nt, most virulent of poisons. . . _ 

ule Artesian Wells—so called trecause of their first 
ing being discovered at Artois—are Iwrlngs made 
of through struta which water cannot inmieaUi to 
uid others of a iK>rous kind which are full of water, 
er- The fountains In Trafalgar Square are fed by 
jth artesian wells sunk through the I»ndon clay into 
lhe the chalk about 400 ft. At Pansy, near Paris. 

of there is an artesian well 1.923 ft deep, and at 

ixi- Grenelle one aliout 1.800 ft. They are very 

lad valuable In countries where agriculture dcinnids 

the on irrigation. At St. Louis. Missouri, there is 

l-ss- one 3.843 ft. deop; and one in Western Queens- 

ary land reaches the depth of 4.000 ft. 

>tlc Article*. The Six Articles are those contained In 
ice an Act of Henry VIII. upholding Trunsub- 

ery sUnitiatlou. Clerical Celibacy, Auricular Cun- 

l'he fcsslou. and other doctrine* which the Rcforma- 

ivas tion put In their proper place. The Thirty 

neu Nine Articles drawn up in 1502 comprise .the 

ary doctrines of the Anglican Established Church. 

fU*r and must be subscribed to by all taking holy 

iso- orders therein. . a t .. 

r a Artificial Silk, ft textile made of cellulose. It I* 
ary a substltut* for real silk It* 1 -r.i.luvtloii Is 
«ni* very cheap, and the finer nort* ore with difficulty 
ie*t distinguishable from natural k Ik. It U one oX 
rver Uie most nourishing Industrie* of England 

ting and Gennany. , 4|41 ... 

by Artificial Sunshine. A Kntlllc unlwi or 
Unit Ixitanlcal laboratory ho* been established at 
uly. Wlsley. near Wcybrhbte. devoted to the irrowth 
«ed of plants by electric Ihcbt <}* a aubat tut* for 
>>r<l sunshine. The fact that artificial IlKht enables 
of plant* to if row and fruit* to ripen haa Ion* been 

Med known to men of science. In 18 1 9 and I860 

; to the Late Sir William Siemens made eouio 

the successful experiment* In this direction. 

Imlt ArtUlery. the science and art of gunnery; the 
in tic Implement* of war employed therein; and the 
liaa- men constituting the military corps In charge of 
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the cannon of an army and trained to their use. 
In the British Army tije artillery force is divided 
into the three sections of Horae. Field and Gar¬ 
rison Artillery. The headquarters of all are at 
Woolwich. as la also the Royal Military Academy 
through which pass the cadets who later become 
artillery officers. The weapons of artillery 
employed in the Great War were far more power¬ 
ful than in any previous conflict. The French 
75-milllmetre field guns proved most effective 
weapons; the Germans used their gigantic field 
and siege guns, commanding a great range and 
firing shells of from 275 to 1.600 lb.; and the 
British field guns and howitzers proved of re¬ 
markable efficiency, while the armoured cars, 
known as M Tanks " (copied by the Germans), 
were remarkably powerful engines of destruction. 

Arnm, a genus of plants of the Araceas order, of 
which there is but one British species, the wake- 
robin or cuckoo-pint, sometimes also styled 
44 Lords and Ladles/* Its pointed leaves and 
spikes of scarlet berries are familiar hedge-aide 
objects. The latter are j*>isouotis. In Swit¬ 
zerland the rhizomes are employed as substitutes 
for soap. a ... 

Arundel Marbles, a collection of ancient sculpture 
formed by Thomas Howard. Earl of Arundel, 
in the 17th century and presented to Oxford 
University by his grandson. Henry Howard, 
who became Duke of Norfolk. 

Aryan is a term used to denote the lingual and 
ethnological groups otherwise known as Indo- 
European or Indo-Geminulc. Comprises two 
branches. Western or Euroj>ean. and Eastern or 
Armenian. The Aryan languages show common 
origin by their vocabulary, syntax, and in¬ 
flexions. The won! A ryan. derived from the San¬ 
skrit, means an *' honourable lord of the soil : 
the nearest to the parent tongue is Sanskrit, 
and the chief divisions in Europe are the Teu¬ 
tonic. Romance. Slav ami Celtic. The Turks. 
Magyars, Basques, and Filins are non-Aryan. 
The common ancestors of the Aryan groups 
dwelt among the Pamirs at a i»eriod of remote 
antiquity. . , . ... t 

Asatcetlda, a well-known drug mado from the juice 
of plants of the Umbellifene order, including 
celery, parsnip, etc. Has a very offensive 

odour. ... . , 

Asbestos, designates a peculiar form of mineral, 
occurring in crystals in pyroxene, and. massed 
together, is fire-proof. Found in Cornwall and 
some parts of Scotland, but the finest comes 
from Savoy, and it is also abundant in Canada 
and Tasmania. 

Ascension Day, or Holy Thursday, is the 40th day 
after Easter. 

Asceticism was originally the term applied to the 
training by Greek athletes. The Stoics and 
others used it to express the mastering of the 
passions. The idea parsed into Christianity, 
and from celibacy and abstiueuce was carried 
to terrible lengths in the way of self-mutila¬ 
tion. torture, and human sacrifice. The chief 
manifestations of Asceticism in modem times 
have l>een Mouasticism and the various forms 
of personal humiliation, fasting, penance, pil¬ 
grimage, etc., but the principle survives now¬ 
adays only in a very mild form. 

Ascidlum, the typical genus of the truucated 
mollusca. The pea-squirt isaVuiniliar example. 
The Darwinian developmeut theory traced the 
ascent of man from this low animal condition. 

Ascot Races nre an annual fashionable function 
dating from 1711 and taking place on Ascot 
Heath, only six miles from W indsor, in June. 
Have always had royal patronage. The course 
is nearly two-miles long. 

Asgard, the Heaven of the Scandinavian myth¬ 
ology. . % _. 

Ash, a familiar tree of the olive family, remarkable 
for Its thick foliage and height of growth, often 
attaining from 100 to 150 feet. Is a valuable 
timber tree, tough and elastic, and largely used 
for wheels. In Scandinavian mythology the 
first man and woman were the ash and the elm, 
aud the court of the gods was held under an 
ash. lu the Highlands of Scotland it used to Ixj 
thought lucky to give Infants ash-sap as their 
first food. 

Ashburton Treaty was signed between Great 
Britain and the United Suites in 1842 and settled 
Borne boundary differences between Canada 


and tho 8tnte of Maine, and also dealt with the 
African Slave Trade. . 

•• Ashes, the,” the symbol which distinguishes the 
winning cricket team in the biennial test 
matches between England and Australia, and 
consisting of the ashes of & cricket ball. 

Ashlar, a terra designating the flat dressed stone as 
prepared for building use. 

Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent, on which ashes 
were sprinkled on the head as sign of penitence 
under an injunction of Pope Gregory the Great 
in the 6th century. 

Asmodeus, a demou whose story appears in the 
apocryphal book of Toblt. and figures frequently 
in Jewish traditions. Asmodeus is the super¬ 
natural figure in Le Sage’s Lt lHablc Bolteux. 

Asp, a small poisonous snake, often mentioned in 
ancient literature and traditionally supposed to 
have been used by Cleopatra in killing herself. 
It belongs to the cobra da capello genus. 

Asparagus was a favourite vegetable with the 
ancient Romans, and is much prized to-day. 
Possesses a perennial root and yields the edible 
stalks every spring. 

Asphalt, or mineral pitch, is a bituminous sub¬ 
stance. the result of decayed vegetable matter, 
containing SO per cent, of carbon, with hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen. Is largely used, mixed 
with sand, chalk, etc., for making road surfaces 
in dry climates, such as France, Italy, Germany 
and America, and to a considerable extent also 
in this country, though the English climate is 
too humid for its general adoption, it becoming 
slippery with moisture. The ancient Egyptians 
used it for embalming, and the Babylonians 
made wells of it. Trinidad, the Rhone Valley, 
the Dead Sea. and many other places yield 
asphalt. An artificial asphalt largely composed 
of coal tar is used as asphalt iu England, though 
In big cities are numerous examples of Italian 
material 

Assassins were first heard of in Persia’about 1000. 
They were a secret religious sect, at the bidding 
of whose chief they murdered persons as an act 
of duty. Similar bodies were formed in various 
connections in later times, but the term assassin¬ 
ation is now only used to specify the slaying of 
some public personage, and does not necessarily 
imply plot or collusion, although the majority 
of assassinations in recent times have been 
connected with political or anarchist movements. 
Among the most notorious instances of assassin¬ 
ation may be mentioned the following:— 
Julius Osar. 44 n.c.; James I. of Scotland. 
1437; Rizzio, 1560; Henry IV. of France. 1010; 
Marat. 1793; Lincoln. 1665; Garfield, 1881; 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 1882; 
Alexander U. of Russia. 1881; President Carnot, 
1894; tho Empress of Austria. 1898; King 
Humbert. 1900; President McKinley, 1901: 
M. de Plehve, 1904; the Grand Duke Sergius of 
Russia, 1905; Carlas I., King of Portugal, and 
the Crown Prince. Luiz, 1908; Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria aud his wife, June 20th, 
1914. 

As Carte, a bivalve mollusc, of which there are many 
widely distributed fossil «i>ecies, but only some 
twenty living species inhabiting the Arctic and 
North Atlantic oceans. 

Asteroids were unknown until the discovery of 
Ceres by Piazzi in 1801; at present over 500 arc 
catalogued, the application of photography 
being responsible for the great majority. Most 
of the minor planets are mere celestial footballs, 
some having a diameter of only five miles. 
Their orbits lie between those of Mars and 
Jupiter. Whether these bodies are the frag¬ 
ments of a large planet Is a question that is not 
yet determined. . , .... 

Astrakhan, the curled wool of a species of black 
sheep native to the Russian province of Astra¬ 
khan. 

Astrology, the so-called science of the stars. 
Certain almauacs continue to appear year after 
year whose chief claim to supj>ort is based on 
astrological pretensions and predictions. Astro¬ 
logy, however, was a serious study at one time; 
monarchs and other illustrious personages were 
frequent consulted of the astrologists. and had 
their horoscopes cast. The Chaldeans are 
supposed to have invented astrology, which is 
an abstruse and involved systematisation. 

- Astrologers divide the heavens into twelve eoual 
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parts called houses . and endow the planets with 
certain influences and found their predict loiis on 
the positions occupied by the heavenly bodies at 
a person's birth or at any critical period. For 
a horoscope it is important to discover in which 
Bhm of the Zodiac was the sun at the nativ e s 
birth, also the position of the moon and which 

sign was rising. . . .. 

Astronomy, the oldest and one of the moot 
fascinating of sciences, was in early times 
associated with astrology, but by a long scries 
of observations and mathematical calculations 
a gradual knowledge of the movements of tht 
heavenly bodies grew up. and it now ranks im 
one of the positive sciences. 1 V^agorasMo-0 
b.c.) understood the revolution of the earth 
upon Its axis, but it was not until a thousand 
years later that his theory gained general 
acceptance, when the keen and spacious mind>. 
first of Copernicus, and then of lycho Brahe 
and Galileo, demonstrated the truth of the 
Pythagorean theory. With the setting forth 
of the Copemican system, astronomy was Placeu 
on a sure foundation, and the movements ol the 
planets began to be more dearly comprehended. 
Naturally there was much that was crude and 
imperfectly defined in the system of Copernicus, 
but it was a working basis, and the studies or 
Kepler and Galileo, making their observations 
with the telescope, resulted in an immense in¬ 
crease of astronomical knowledge. Newton, to 
whom we owe the discovery of the law of gniv i* 
tatlon. the improvement of the telescope, anu 
many other discoveries, placed physical as¬ 
tronomy on wcll-detlned Hues. Halley. J-apla< c. 
llerschel. and other eminent astronomers also 
added to the further comprehension of the 
science, and in our own day a vast accumula¬ 
tion of knowledge on this interesting subject 
lias resulted from the improved sdentillc 
apparatus and euuipment now available. 
Atavism, the " breeding back " to remote ances¬ 
tral characteristics, observed In all forms of 

Athanaslan Creed is named after St. Athanasius, 
who flourished In the 4th century, and is an 
exposition of his dextrine of the 1 rtnltv and the 
Incarnation, but is supposed to have been 
written by Hilary. Bishop of Arles, in the jtu 

AtheismTs the denial of the divine, and It assumes 
three forms—denial of the existence of God. 
denial that God has ixen proved to exist, and de¬ 
nial of the possibility of knowing of divine 
ex istence 

A therm e. a pretty little ft*h fouii'l In the Mediter 
ninean and along the south coaMt of Britain. 1 ui 
latter variety Is familiarly styled the sand 

Athletics of all kinds are more generally indulged 
in to-day Ilian at any former period. In the 
undent Greek and Itomnn time* wrestling and 
nintilmt were regular sport*. dilelly contested by 
(ruined professional men. and Kreat honour WM 
iinid to the winners. KuthymuH. Milo and 
HlPPOBtheiiett were amoiuc the more celebrated 
‘‘ ckUdral " athlete,, while l'lalo. Pythwora*. 
and ('leanthen were amateur contestant, of no 
mean renown. The Isthmian Game* nt 
Corinth, and the Olympian Caines oil the banks 
of the Alpheus In the Peloponnesus, were 
Immensely i*.pillar, whilst the same kind of 
games continued to Is: pruetlsed more or ess In 
all countries, from century to century. thouKh 
perhaps with the keenest rest In Knglaud. Here 
m rnedhcvnl Hines. In ttddllioiii to wrestling and 
running, archery. iiuartereUtf. Jiunplng. and 
other athletic games were much I vogue. The 
developments In athletlor durln* the l#th 
century were sunui-lmt. At U»o LJi 
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and the public m IkioIh. and In c-mn^tlon with 
military regiments. Industrial wtabliniunents. 
and ail kinds of liistltutioiis. athletic cIuIih were 
formed, while every town, village, and hamlet 
had its athletic cIuIjh in Hullldently large num- 
ben to uiford youths and young men even 
where the opportunity of becoming meiiillxrs 
The whole country became Interested in athletic 
►ports, and cricket In the summer and football 
in the winter have their adherents In every 
nook and corner of the kingdom, t ranee anu 
Germany have also In recent years taken to 
athletic sports, and In the United btatea ail the 


English games are played with the addition of 
baseball, which is the American national game, 
as lacrosse Is the national game of Canada. 
The defeat of our English polo and lawn tenuis 
champions in the United States were ainoiuj the 
events of 1913. During 1915-10 nearly all the 
prindpalBrltish athletic fixtures were susjxnded 
owing to the war. but there was a surprising 
revival in all fields of athletics in 1919 \N omen 
are now more than ever going in for athletics of 
most forms. .See .Sports awl Vasi^nes section. 

Atlantic Cable Telegraph. Telegraphs w ere talked 
of for some years U fore an attempt was made 
to accomplish the feat of laying one. Endesam 
Morse in America suggested the idea as early as 
ll>45. but it was not until 1858 that it assumed 
a practical shaix. bir Charles Bright succeeding 
in that year in laying the first cable between 
Valeutlu. in Ireland, and Newfoundland, it 
was 2.500 miles long. From a variety of causes, 
however, this first cable was not workeci with 
success. A second cable was laid in 1»05.. the 
famous Great Eastern steamship being utilised 
on the occasion, hut the cable broke in mid- 
ocean, and for the second tune failure had to be 
written in respect to the scheme for connecting 
England and America by telegraph. J he fol¬ 
lowing year, however, a further attempt was 
made with complete success, a new cable was 
laid, and the one of the previous feat wan 
picked up and spliced, thus two Atlantic cables 
were finished at the same tune 1 here are over 
10 cables across the North Atlantic. In Oct 
1924 . a new cable was completed lietwcen Vw 
York ami the Azores, capable of tninsuuttiug 
1 ,700 letters :i minute. Cable telegraphy is now 
living superseded by wireless telegraphy. 

Atom was. until recently, thought to lx the Hnialiest 
indivisible particle—the unit of matter, but 
recent work lias shown this to be erroneous, 
and Sir Ernest Buthcrford has succeeded in 
partially breaking up tlie atom. 

Atomic Theory. The theory as first put forth by 
John Dalton at the beginning of the 19th 
century defines the atom as the smallest nws oi 
an element which has all the jdianicterUtic 
properties of that element by which the latter 
can be Identified. OrigiiuiUy con^ive< of as 
being an indivisible minute unit, later theorists 
separate it again into protons and cksdrtms 
However, the chemical activity of the electron 
appear* to lx* less than that of the atom,, so that 
the older formula seems to hold good lu the sense 
that the atom is the smallest mass of a substance 

which cun retain the esM.*ntial chemical activities. 

The most popular tlioory on to the internal 
structure of the atom at the present time is 
probably that of Sir E. Butherford. 

Atrium was the central court of a ltoinan house, 
uncovered in the centre, usually with a marble 
tank (IrnpluN luni) ixueaih the opening to receive 
the water from the gutters of the surrounding 

Attainder Is a tenn for the taint that attaches to a 
person or to Ids estate after he has I wen con¬ 
victed of treason or felony ami sentenced to 
death Since 1833 descent may In? traced 
through an ancestor, and since 1870 no for¬ 
feiture results from convictlou for treason or 

Attar 1 (or Otto) of Rosos Is an essential oil of roses 
prepared principally In Bulgaria. It takes 
200 IIih. of roses to produce 1 oz. of attar, and 
during the Great Kuropean War tlie wholesale 
price reached nearly £5 |x*r ounce. 

Attorney, one who nets for another In legal matters. 
The tenn is used in two ways (1) “ attorney-at- 
law." now called "solicitor." who acts for Ills 
client and 12 ) all agents employed In any business 
or to do any legal act for another, or under 
B|>eclal authority by deed then railed power of 
attorney." Attorneys cannot appear for clients 
In a superior court. . , . 

August, named after the Emperor Augustus. be- 
causo it was Ids “ lucky " month. 

Auk 1 m the name given to a genus of swimming 
birds now extinct. It lived In the temperate 
region of the North Atlantic, and bred largely 
on 8. Kllda. The female laid ouly one egg a 
year The eggs, of which some rtO or 07 ore 
known to exist, realise very largo prices when 
offered for Male. „ - 

Aullo Council, the personal Council of the old 
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German Emperors, superseded by the Con¬ 
federation of the Rhine In 1806. 

Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, are seen both 
in the Northern and Southern Polar regions. The 
centre of the meteoric arch corresponds prob¬ 
ably with the magnetic north, and the pheno¬ 
menon Is generally seen two or three hours after 
Bunset. It Is constantly moving, but may 
remain visible for several hours. When the rays 
are very bright, they are of varied colours— 
green, rose, violet, etc. 

Austerlltz, Battle of, was fought near Brunn, in 
Moravia, on December 2.1805. when Napoleon, 
with 70,000 men. defeated the forces of Russia 
and Austria, numbering 95,000. 

Auto-da-F*. or Act of Faith.\was the ceremony 
connected with the execution of heretics under 
the Inquisition of Spain and Portugal, the per¬ 
sons condemned being burned alive. The king 
and court generally attended in state. 
Automata are self-moving machines worked by 
Invisible mechanism, and have existed since 
ancient times when Archytaa of Tarentum In¬ 
vented an automatic pigeon. The most perfect 
constructor of modern automata was Vaucanson, 
who. about 1740. invented a flute-player and a 
duck that could eat, drink, and quack. Kera- 
peler’s chess-player was a celebrated automa- 
tum that attracted much attention in the early 
part of the 19th century. In toyland. automa¬ 
tic contrivances of a very Ingenious kind are 
common. In recent times Mr. Maskelyne has 
made and exhibited In London automata of 
wonderful ingenuity. 

Autonomy denotes the right of self-government, 
and was first used in reference to the munici¬ 
palities of ancient Greece, where the right of 
sei>amte government was allowed. 
Auto-suggestion, a process of conscious suggestion 
to one's own mind anil allied to self-hypnotism. 
The great exponent of auto-suggestion in recent 
times was Monsieur Emile Cou6. who will be 
remembered by his popular catch-phrase: 
“ Every day and in every way I am (so and 
bo) " 

Autumn, the third season of the year, begins with 
the autumnal equinox about September 22. 
and ends on December 21. but the term Is 
generally understood as covering the period 
between the middle of August and the middle 
of November. 

Avalanches are of four kinds. (1) Powdery ava¬ 
lanches consisting of snow which has become 
loose and dry from long frost. (2) Creeping 
avalanches, which arc loosened by Spring, but 
being on a gentle slope, creep down slowly by 
the force of their own weight. (3) Glacier 
avalanches, masses of Ice which split off in sum¬ 
mer with a great noise, and go tearing down a 
precipice to be smashed to pieces at the bottom. 
(4) The real avalanches of huge accumulations 
of snow, which are hurled over almost perpen¬ 
dicular walls of rock into the valleys beneath. 
Avalon is the earthly paradiso of Celtic mythology. 
Avebury Temple, a famous Druidlcal ruin— 
probably of the late Stone Age—near Marl¬ 
borough. 

Aventlne, one of the seven hills of Rome. 

Avemus, a lake in Italy whose vapours were sup¬ 
posed to be fatal to birds, and whose sides were 
bo steep that it was deemed the entrance to 
Hades. 

Avesta, the title of the sacred books of the Parsecs. 
Aviation. (See Aerial Warfare and Air Raids.) 
Avoirdupois (avoir du pois. 44 goods of weight ") is 
used in the United Kingdom for everything 
except metals, precious stones, and drugs. 

Are, one of the first tools devised by primitive man 
in all parts of the world. Axes of stone, bronze, 
and rough iron have been found In the geological 
strata. 

ATiom T a statement of general truth which admits 
of no dispute. . ... 

Azrael, the angel of death of the Turks and Arabs. 
Aztecs, the name of a nativo and powerful race 
found in Mexico when the Spaniards first dis¬ 
covered that country and with difficulty 
subdued. 

Azymitc, an ecclesaistical term denoting such as 
insist on the use of unleavened bread in the 
administration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 


B 

Baal, the god of the son, and meaning lord, or 
master, was worshipped by the ancient 
Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and Assyrians. 

Babel, Tower of, described in Gen. xl. 9, the 
erection of which led to the confusion of 
tongues. • 

BabirOussa, a ferocious wild pig. native of the 
Celebes, sometimes called the homed-hog. 
from the fact that the long upper tusks, growing 
upwards, pierce the upper lip and curve back¬ 
wards like the horns of some of the ruminants. 
It Is longer-legged than ordinary swine. 

Baboo, a term signifying 44 Mr/’ or “ Sir 44 among 
Bengali Indians, and often used to indicate a 
native who tries Ineffectively to write JBngllsh, 
hence the expression Baboo-English. 

Baboon, a species of monkey, ranking next to the 
apes, with short tails and large heads. The 
common baboon Is a native of Guinea. 

Babul Tree, an Indian tree of the acacia order, 
yielding an extremely hard wood largely used 
for railway sleepers, and also producing an 
edible and medicinal gum. 

Babylonian Captivity of the Jews captured by 
Nebuchadnezzar at the taking of Jerusalem in 
586 b.c. lasted upwards of 60 years, until Baby¬ 
lon was in turn taken by Cyrus. 

Baccarat, a French card game played by any 
number of bettors and a banker. 

Baccharis, an oil-yielding plant, of many species, 
widely distributed over the Western Hemisphere. 
Plowman's spikenard Is perhaps the best known 
variety in this large genus, and the resinous 
product of local species Is used medicinally in 
Brazil for febrile and rheumatic disorders. 

Bachelor, an ancient word of obscure origin and 
varied meaning. Was early In use in connec¬ 
tion with University degrees. Pope Gregory 
IX. Introduced the term to denote the passing 
of the first grade in the academic course in the 
University of Paris in the 13th century. Later 
it was applied to single men generally, and in 
some countries taxes have been Imposed on men 
who remained bachelors. 

Bacillus, the leading division of the gronp of 
minute plants named bacteria, and Including 
the tubercle bacillus , the cause of consumption. 
Other bacilli are the bacillus diphtheria, causing 
diphtheria; bacillus pestis. causing the plague; 
and others, including leprosy, glanders, etc. (See 
Bacteriology.) 

Baconian Philosophy, the Inductive philosophy 
of which many maintain that Lord Bacon was 
the founder; more widely 44 Baconian M means 
anything pertaining to Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam (1501-1026). (See the Biographical 
Section of 44 Pears 4 Cyclopaedia. 44 ) 

Bacteriology Is the science of Bacteria, founded 
by Pasteur, and comprising what Is called the 
44 germ theory 44 of disease. Dr. Koch has been 
another eminent worker in the same field, and 
the discoveries resulting from scientific effort 
in this direction are of the utmost importance. 
Bacteria are the causes of fermentation and 
putrefaction, and in time, as far as disease is 
concerned, may be exterminated. To ex¬ 
periments in the science of bacteriology we owe 
our fuller knowledge of sanitary principles and 
of preventive hygiene as well as of the active 
principles of agriculture, brewing, etc. 

Badris, a genus of palms common In the marshy 
places of the tropics and certain parts of 
America. The long slender stems are largely 
converted into walking-sticks. The Tobago- 
cane Is a hactris exported from Jamaica. 

Badger, a carnivorous animal of the Otter family, 
but very easily tamed. Of nocturnal and 
burrowing habit. Badger-hunting is an ex¬ 
citing sport. 

Badges are a part of heraldry, and in early times 
usually bore some allusion to the wearer’s name 
or office, or some incident in his career, and 
were worn by retainers as a kind of livery. 
Distinctive badges are worn by officers of every 
rank in the Navy and Army. 

BagaveL a right of levying duty on all goods 
entering Exeter city for sale, granted by 
Edward I., the proceeds to be devoted to public 
purposes. 

Baggala, a two-masted boat of about 200 tons 
burden, used In the Arabian seas for commerce 
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and formerly for piracy; “ dhow ’* waa an alter¬ 
native name given to these fleet vessels. 
Bailments Roll, was the record by which the Scot¬ 
tish clergy were taxed prior to the Reformation. 
Bagous, a genus of marsh beetles, of the weevil 
family; there are several British species. 

Bagpipes, a musical wind instrument, chiefly 
played In Scotland and Ireland, and comprising 
bellows and pipes. In Assyria. India, and 
China a form of bagpipes was in use in ancient 
times, and In Italy they are common at the 
present day. All the Highland Regiments 
have their bands of pipers. 

Baik&lite, a dingy green mineral, found near lake 
Baikal in Asiatic Russia; it is a variety of pyr¬ 
oxene, allied to sahlite. 

Bailey, comprised all the space within the outer 
walls of a castle except the keep. 

Bailie, Is a Scottish term for the magistrate of a 
municipal corporation or royal burgh. 

Bailiwick, an ancient legal term denoting the 
limits of a bailiff's jurisdiction. 

Balram, a festival in Mohammedan countries.^ 
Bakshish, the Eastern term for “ a present or 
gratuity; its bestowal is very often cunningly 
contrived by servitors or officials. 

Bala Beds, the Silurian group of rocks near Bala 
N. Wales, composed chiefly of sundstones and 
Rhales and rich In limestone fossils. 

Balance, a form of lever supported in the centre, 
and having scales at each end for ascertaining 
the weight of a substance or goo<ls. btabillt> 
and sensibility are the two chief requisites of a 
true balance; the first characteristic returning 
the Imlance to Its original i>osition after a 
weighing has occurred, the second showing a 
response to the slightest action. 

Balcony, a projecting t>ortlon of a house, of stone, 
wood, or iron. Known to the Creeks and 
Romans, and now general In Italy. Intro¬ 
duced into England in the 10th century. 
Baldachin, the silken canopy used in Roman 
Catholic processions and carried over the Host. 
Some are of great size and stationary, tliat in 
St. Peter's at Rome being over 120 feet high. 
Baldrlck, an ornamental belt worn across the 
shoulder or round the waist, to support bugle 
or sword. 

Bade, Council of, lasted from 1431 to 1443. and 
Included several meetings of Roman Church 
dignitaries, the object being to reconcile the 
Hussites. 

Balearic Crane, the crowned crane of the Balearic 
Islands In the Mediterranean and the North 
African mainland, distinguished by Its yellowish, 
black-tipped occipital tuft and by Its trumpet 
note. ... . 

Baleen, the name given to a series of homy plate* 
growing ami hanging from the palate into the 
mouth of certain species of whales. 

Baliita. a large military engine, of crude contri¬ 
vance but considerable effectuality, anciently 
used for hurling missiles In war by the Romans 
and others. 

Ballad, a term used originally in regard to popular 
wings of war or romance, and only properly 
applied to folk comi**dtlons In narrative form 
such as those included in Bishop Percy's famous 
li'li'/uts of Ancient E'nc/ludi Potlrv. Scott. 
Lewis. Coleri'lge. Keats, and In later times 
Tennyson and Swinburne, have all produced 
effective pieces of the old ballad form. I he 
term l/allad Is given to songs in general so long 
as they are simple In theme and construction. 
Ballast. Is weighty matter placed In the IjoUoiii of 
a ship for lalanclng puniOKcs. and varies In 
amount with the build, the size, and the cargo 
of a vessel. Water Is now In general use for 

BaUet^as admitted Into the old Greek religious 
exercises, and also formed part of the Roman 
pantomime, when a story waa ropiwent^l by 
ballet action. Fram-e odopted the Isillet In the 
10Lh century, and it was greatly patronised by 
Henry IV. and Louis XIV. Ballets were 
highly popular in the early part of the 19tli 
century In connection with operas and many 
dancers of note took part In them—lagUonJ 
Fanny Kssler, and others. An active revival 
of the ballet lias taken place In Europe and 
America in recent years, consequent mainly 
upon the passionate and Intense style of dancing 
practised with ao much acceptance by members 


of the Russian ballets, the late Anna Pavlova 
and Tamara Karsavina being among the chief 
exponents of this style of dancing, while Maud 
Allan, the American danstusc. has won much 
fame for impersonation dancing. 

Ballistic Curve, the actual course taken by any 
projectile ux>ou discharge. ' lt 

Balllstrarta, a cruciform aj>erture in the walls of a 
fortress, through which the archers tired arrowB. 
Balloon. (See Aerial Navigation.) 

Ballot, or secret-voting, was in use to an extent 
under the Greeks and Romans, and was ad¬ 
vocated in England in the 17th century, but it 
was not until the 19th century that the idea was 
adopted as part of a political programme. Test 
ballots were taken at Manchester in 1669. and 
the first London school Board was elected by 
ballot In 1«70. Then followed Mr. W. E. 
Forster’s Ballot Act of 1673. since which date 
ail Parliamentary and municipal elections have 
been by ballot. Previous to this the ballot 
system had worked with advantage in Australia. 
France, and other countries, and in England it 
makes distinctly for purity of election, 
i Balsa, a tlshlng raft or boat, used chiefly along the 
Pacific coast of South America. 

Balsam, the name of a wide genus of plants bearing 
handsome flowers. A term given also to certain 
liquids and substances used as ointment* or 
unguents, and mostly obtained from trees. 
Thus, the old Balm of Gilead was from the lark 
of certain shrub* growing in Egypt and Arabia 

Baltimore Bird, a lively black and orange plumage*! 
starling of the oriole sub-family extending from 
Brazil to Canada; builds a well-constructed 
hanging-nest. 

Balusters are small pillars, short distances apart, 
made of metal, stone, or wood, used as supports 
for cornices, etc., or for enclosing stairs. A 
range of balusters and that which they support 
are called a balustrade. 

Bolzarlne. a light dress material, of mixed cotton 
and worsted manufacture. 

Bambino, an image of the Infant < hnst In the 
church of the Ara Coeli at Rome, and supihjkcU 
to possess miraculous powers. 

Bamboos, a geuus of strong grasses, growing from 
50 to 60 feet high, and much used l»y the 
Chinese for all kinds of punnwes. I he ahoolrt 
of some gpeclcs are tender and esculent. Iflo 
short canes are used as walking sticks. 

Bampton Lectures were Instituted by the Rev. 
John Hampton, who left £120 n year (since 
considerably increased) for a course of eight 
divinity lectures u> be delivered at Oxford in 
St. Mary's church every other year and to be 
published within two months of their utterance. 
Only Oxford and Cambridge M.A. s are eligible. 

• The fee for the lectures Is now between £160 

and £200. , . „ 

Ban or Bonn, a proclamation or public notice 
whereby a thing Is commanded or forbidden. 
Now used to signify publication of intending 
marriage. . . , . . 

Banana lMusa Mptcntum). a large herbaceous 
plant cultivated in tropical and semi tropical 
regions In great abundance, and one of the most 
productive plant* known. The fruit of the 
banana Is the staple food of the natives In many 
of the Pacific Islands, and of late years has 
been Largely iiui>orted Into England. gn*at 
quantities now coining from Jamaica and other 
West Indian Islands. Compared with wheat, 
the productiveness of the banana 1* a* 133 U> 
1, and as against imtatocs 44 to 1. Fresh 
banana* to a value of over two millions sterling 
are now Imported into this country. In 1929. 
the value of bananas from Jamaica alone waa 
alxmt £ 2 . 000 . 000 . , - . . 

Banco. Sittings In, those of a Superior Court oT 
Common law in full hcmIoii. as distinguished 
from the proceedings of the Judges at Aui 
J'rius. or on circuit. Now business Is done by 
the Divisional Court of the High Court. 

Band o! Hope, an organisation possessing over 
30,000 branches, founded In 1655 for promoting 
temperance principles among children. 
Bandana, the name given to a red spotted hand¬ 
kerchief usually made of cotton, but formerly 
only applied to silk handervhiefs of that colour 
and design. .... , , , . , 

Bandicoot, an Australian burrowing animal, of rat- 
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like appearance, which carries its young in a 
pouch. The Indian Mus oioanteus. as large as 
a rabbit, is also called a bandicoot. The 
oriental animal is a grain feeder, and the name 
signifies really 4 * pig-rat.’’ 

Banner, a flag indicating rank, office, or command, 
including the standard or national banner, 
regimental colours, a ship's flag, pendant, 
ensign, etc. , . . , _ .. 

Banneret, a grade of knighthood conferred by the 
sovereign for some heroic act on the field of 
battle, and so called from the fact that the 
knight was given a banner in exchange for his 
pennon. ... . . 

Bannock is cake made of barley meal, much 
favoured in Scotland, and distinct from the cake 
of oatmeal. , Al m 

Banns of Marriage are public proclamations or 
intention of marriage, and must be announced 
in church on three successive Sundays; then, 
if no Just cause or impediment be advanced 
against the union proposed, it can take place 
at any time within three months. This may 
be dispensed with by licence of any Bishop or 
Archbishop or by si>eciai licence of the Arch- 
blsbop of Canterbury. 

Banshee is a figure in Irish superstitions, supposed 
to give warning of death. 

Bantu is the name of a group of African languages 
spoken by Zulus, Kaffirs, and others. 

Banyan is the name of a curious tree of India and 
Ceylon. Its peculiarity Ls tliat it throws oil 
shoots from its main branches that grow down 
and take root in the ground as separate stems. 

Baobab, or Monkey-bread tree. Is found in West 
Africa. Its trunk sometimes attains a girth of 
70 feet, and there are specimens supposed to be 
thousands of years old. Yields a pulpy fruit 
from which a drink Is made, and the dried 
leaves are eaten. 

Baptism is a rite practised, cither with infants or 
adults, by almost all Christian sects except 
Quakers. In the Church of England the 
baptism of infants is regarded as the act by 
which they are admitted ” into the visible 
Church of Christ/' The Baptists perform the 
rite only with adults and by the Immersion of 
the entire body. _ M .. 

Baptistery, a building or portion of building 
devoted to the rite of baptism. The most 
famous baptisteries are those of Florence and 
Pisa, erected in the Middle Ages, which are- 
detached from their mother churches. 

Baptists came into notice at the Reformation. 
For a time they suffered much i>ersecution, but 
gradually made headway by their zeal and 
sincerity. Today this sect Is spread over all 
parts of the Protestant world, though not 
always in large communities. They are strong 
in the United States. Throughout the world 
the Baptists have over 7.000.000 communicants, 
over 400.000 being in England and Wales. 

Barbarian in the times of ancient Greece meant 
anyone who could not speak Greek. Now the 
term i* applied to savage or uncivilised people 

generally. „ . 

Barfcary Ape Is a small species found on the rock 
of Gibraltar, its ancestors having probably been 
brought from Barbary. It is the only kiud of 
monkey existing in Europe. 

Barbel, a European river fish, deriving Its name 
from ft sort of beard hanging from Its Jaw. 

Barberry, a berry-producing shrub, typical of the 
genus Berberidftcea*. Grows in a large compact 
bush, and l>ears bright res! berries growing in 
clusters. 

Barbers are an ancient and honoured fraternity. 
There was a Guild of Barbers long before 1308. 
when we get the record of Richard le Barbour 
being appointed Master, to have “ supervision 
over the trade.” In the time of Edward IV. 
they were the only persons who practised 
surgery; hence the old title barber-surgeons. 
The Ixmdon Barters were incorporated in 
1462. and a rival Company of Surgeons of 
London was afterwards set up. In time the 
latter only were permitted to act as surgeons, 
although even then the tertere might follow 
” blood-letting and drawing teeth. The 
barter’s polo Is a relic of tho barter-surgeons 
days, the filet representing bandaging. 

Barbette, an elevated platform in fortresses or on 
war-vessels from which heavy guns are fired. 


Barbican, a fortified entrance to a castle or city, 
with projecting towers. In the London street 
called Barbican there was formerly a barbican 
in front of the city gates. 

Barcarolle, a Venetian gondolier's song applied to 
instrumental os well as vocal compositions. 

Bard, among the ancient Celts a poet or minstrel 
whose mission was to sing of heroic deeds. 
They were supposed to have the gift of pro¬ 
phecy, and were exempt from taxes and military 
service. 

Barebones’ Parliament, so called from the nick¬ 
name of one of its members. ” Praise-God Bare¬ 
bones/' It was specially selected by Cromwell, 
and sat from July 4, to Deo. 13, 1653. 

Barges are generally flat-bottomed boats, but the 
term is applied to most slow-moving river 
boats, from royal state barges to house-boats, 
and sometimes to " lighters ” and " keels ” 
employed in canal and other waterway goods 
traffic. 

Barilla, a soda carbonate obtained from the burn¬ 
ing of plants in salt marsh lands, once in great 
demand but now little used, having teen 
superseded by a carbonate produced from 
common salt. 

Barium, a metal usually occurring as sulphate of 
barium and carbonate of barium, but only 
obtained by powerful action. Sir Humphry 
Davy having passed a strong electric current 
through chloride of barium to obtain It It is 
white. lustrous, and heavy. 

Bark, the external covering of trees, comprises the 
cuticle or epidermis, the outer bark or cortex, and 
the inner bark or liber . It is applied to many 
uses, and numerous kinds, rich in tannin, are 
utilised for tanning purposes. Various species 
of oak bark are most used in Europe; in North 
America, the hemlock spruce; and it is the 
presence of pasture and hemlock spruce forests 
round Quebec that has caused large leather 
trade. Many barks are used as medicines. 

Barley, a cereal plant whose grain is chiefly used 
for malting purposes. There are several 
species, but in the United Kingdom the spring 
barley, the long-eared, and the winter kinds are 
mostly cultivated. 

Barlow Lens, a modification of the object-glass of 
the telescoi>e. increasing its magnifying power 
without the loss of light which would ensue 
from the use of an eye-piece of shorter focus. 
Named after Mr. Peter Barlow, Professor of 
Mathematics at Woolwich, 1806-1847. 

Barnacle is a kind of crustacean, often found in 
large numbers attached to the bottoms of ships, 
rock*, or timbers, under water. There is also a 
species of goose called the barnacle. 

Barometer, an instrument for measuring the 
weight of pressure of the atmosphere, and wan 
invented at Florence by Torricelli, pupil of 
Galileo, in 1644. Ordinarily, it Ls a glass tube 
3 ft. long, filled with mercury, and inverted Into 
a vessel also containing mercury, this causing 
the liquid in the tube to descend a few inches, 
leaving a ronuim at the top. The pressure at 
all points in the same horizontal plane of a 
liquid being equal, the surface of the mercury, 
after the inversion of the tube, cannot remain 
in ono plane as when the atmosphere is pressing 
equally, but must rise when the air gets heavier 
and fall when the air get lighter. Gay- 
Lussac's barometer is siphon-shai>ed. with two 
scales graduating in opposite directions to a 
zero point; Bunter's is a slight improvement on 
this. (See also Aneroid.) _ 

Baronet, Is a title instituted by James I. The 
first baronet was Sir Nicholas Bacon, but 
numerous other* were made al>out the same 
time, the fee charged for the honour in each 
case being £1.000. It is the lowest of heredi¬ 
tary titles, and is pretty freely dispersed among 
those who distinguish themselves in trade. 
Industry, politics, or special chic service. 
James I. placed the limit of numter of baronets 
at 200. To-day there are in Great Britain over 

Baron of Bee! is a double sirloin, not often seen in 
these days, but common in olden times at court 
and civic feats. _ . f .. . . 

Barons. The first baron created by letters patent 
In this country was John Beauchamp de Holt, 
Baron of Kidderminster, on Oct. 10, 1387. 
Of course there were barons long before that. 
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but the origin of the rank Is more or less lost in 
antiquity, along with that of the name. It 
has been derived from the Latin “ l*aro.” 
signifying ” a 6imple or foolish man. a block¬ 
head.” The old German ” bar.” meaning 
" man.” is considered more probably the origin. 
Skeat connects it with the verb " to bear." 
suggesting that the first meaning was " bearer.* 

•• porter.” In old legal diction. ” baron et 
feme ” merely meant " man and wife.” 

Barque, a three-masted vessel without a inizzen 
top-sail. The term, however, is often applied 
to almost any small ship. 

Barracks are buildings for the lodging ami accom¬ 
modation of soldiers, officers and men. and 
exist in all towns where bodies of troops are 
stationed. It was not until towards the end of 
the 18 th century that barracks began to l>c 
erected, and even down to the close of the 
French War in 1815 the provision in this 
direction was very defective. After the 
Crimean War the barrack system was 
thoroughly re-orgunised, and In Ixmdon. at 
Aldershot, and in the garrison towns many fine 
and extensive barracks have been put up in 
recent years. 

Barrel Organ, a musical instrument in which the 
music is made by a barrel or cylinder, set with 
plus and staples, which rotate so as to open the 
valves for admitting the wind to the pipes. 
Though common at one time, they are now 
largely superseded by piano organ>. 

Barricades are temjxirary street fortifications 
usually erected by insurgents at times of 
revolution, and the most notable have beeu 1 
those of Paris. In 1830. l*is. mid during the 
Commune disturbances of ls71 they were 
much resorted to. and were the scenes of mauy 
sanguinary conflicts. 

Barrister is a person qualified to practise at the 
English or Irish Bar. A barrister in practice 
in England must be a meml*?r of one of the 
four Inns of Court—Lincoln's Inn. the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, or Gray's Inn. 
Admission is obtained by passing certain 
examinations, keeping twelve terms (extending 
over 3 years), ami paying certain fees. The 
mnks and degree of barristers are (1) Bar¬ 
risters ordinary, who wear stuII gowns; t-> j 
King's Counsel, who wear silk gowns, and arc- 
admitted within the Bar; and Ci) Serjeants-at- 
law, all extinct, no fresh aptsdiitments having 
l>een made since 1 h 68. The term '* Common 
Serjeant ” Is still employed in the City of 
Ixmdon. 

Barrow Is an ancient artificial earth-mound hup- 
j*>scd to be a burial-place. There Is one at 
Silbury Hill, near Marl'oorough. which covers 
over 5 acres, ami rises to a height of 170 ft. 
Sometimes they are formed of stones, and 
receive the name of cairns. The Roman 
tumulus was of a similar description. 

Bor Sinister, a term often Improperly used to 
descrll*? the two diagonal lines drawn from left 
to right, from the sinister chief to the dexter 
base of an heraldic shield, and kupi*o*c«1 to l#e 
a mark of illegitimacy. The right term Is 
•• bend sinister.” and It Is not absolutely 
certain that the Illegitimacy interpretation Is j 
the correct one. A 

Bartizan Is a small battiemented turret at the top 
of a tower. , , ... 

Baaalt Rocks are dark coloured and of Igneous 
origin, and occur either as lava currents, as In 
Mull and Ktnffa, or as Intrusive sheets, like the 
Edinburgh Castle ICock and Salisbury Craig. 
One of the moat noted examples of iKisaltiC 
column* Is that of the Giant's Causeway In 
Ireland. .... . • 

Basanlte, n smooth black siliceous mineral, or 
flliily falter; n cr>i»U>-<r>«tal]ir>e quartz. 
MinetliocH styled the Lydian Stone. An 
alloyed metal being rubbed across buxanlU'. 
the mark of colour left will Indicate the nature 
and depth of the alloy, hence It obtains Its name, 
whh-h signifies, in Greek. " a touchstone ' 

Base, a chemical term denoting tluit which com¬ 
bine* with an acid to form a salt. It Is always 
a compound body, and the oxide of either a 
metal or of an elementary group possessing the 
power of a metal. 

Basel. Council of, was the last of the three great 
Reformation Councils held In 1431-1443. 


Bashi-Bazouks, irregular Turkish troops, con¬ 
sisting of a rough but brave class of men from 
the Asiatic provinces. 

Basilisk is a lizard of aquatic habits, with an 
elevated crest (which it can erect or depress at 
will) down the centre of its back. 

Basques are an old nice living in the Pyrenees, 
with a language of their own. different from all 
other languages, and enjoying ancient privileges 
of a curious kind. 

Bas-Relief (" low relief a term used in sculpture 
to denote a class of sculptures the figures of 
which are only slightly raised from the surface 
of the stone or clay upon which the design is 
wrought. 

Bass, a genus of fish with spiny fins, of the Perch 
family, found in the sea only in Europe, but In¬ 
habiting fresh waters In America. 

Bassoon, a musical wind instrument of three 
octaves, the bass of the reed baud. Invented 
by an Italian canon in 1539. 

Bastille, a term originally used to denote any old 
French castle, but gaining its chief significance 
by being the name «•( the farmer .State prison of 
Paris, destroyed by the mob on the outbreak of 
the Revolution in 17>9. 

Bastinado, a beating, administered on the soles 
of the feet, formerly Indicted with cruel 
frequency in China. Turkey, and elsewhere in 
the Orient. 

Bastion, an earthwork standing out from a 
rampart, of which it forms a principal part. 
Usually five-sided, the fifth side opening into 
the interior of the fort Illcation. The front 
face of an ancient Roman bastion was geuerully 
convex and semicircular. 

Bat, an order of luamiiiuK with fore-limbs held 
together by a membrane that serves the 
purine of a wing. If has small eyes and largo 
cars, and is of nocturnal habit*, only emerging 
from it* concealment at the approach of dark¬ 
ness. Bats are mostly Insectivorous. The 
Vampire-bat. which sucks the blood of sleeping 
animals, occurs only in South America. 

Bath Brick is made exclusively at Bridgwater. 
Somersetshire, and there only because the river 
Parrett deposits, for a distance of a few hundred 
yard.*, the peculiar compound of sand and slime 
of which Its familiar blocks are composed. 
Farther up the stream the silt contains too much 
mud; lower down the proportion of sand Is too 
great. Every ebb. therefore, the workmen 
remove the soil which has been dei*osltcd there 
with the previous tide. 

Bath. Order oi. was established by Henry TV. In 
1399. and Is the second in rank of Englhh 
knightly order*, the Garter coming first. At 
Und It was a military order only, but since 
1817 has had a civil division also. In the 
Order are three classes: G.C.B., or Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath; K.C.1L, or Knight 
Commander of the Bath; (ML. or Companion 
of the Bath. Companionship of the Bath docs 
not carry knighthood or entitle to the prefix 
".Sir.” The King Is the head of the Order. 
The badge is a crimson rlblxm and blur, with 
the motto " Trla juncta In uno.” 

Bathos Is an unconscious lapse from the sublime 
to the trivial, and is often the result of over- 
eagerness to !*• Impressive. 

Buth-stono I* a kind of limestone found In quarries 
near Bath, and of the oolite formation. It I* 
soft and easily worked when " green ” from the 
quarry, and l>ecoines hard with exposure In 
suitable places. 

Batrachia, an onier of amphibians, of which 
frogs and toads are typical representatives. 
The young of these animals arc tadpoles, and 
grow from eggs or spawn, at lind living entirely 
In the water. The suliM-quent developments. 
inelu<ling the sub-dltullon of lungs for gills, 
are rapid and Interesting. 

Battalion, a body of Infantry. 1.006 strong ona'war 
fording, and organised In eight companies, and 
commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, assisted 
by two major*, an adjutant, eight captains, and 
sixteen lieutenants. Two or three battailous 
may be combined to form a brigade. 

Battering Rum, a military apparatus mounted on 
wheels, and composed of a heavy, iron-bound 
beam, which was Impelled with great force 
ui*>n the walls of a besieged place. 

Battery, a number of cannon with their equipment 
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of men and horses. A field or horse-battery 
usually comprises six guns, a mountain-battery 
four 7 -pounder guns, a siege-battery four heavy 
guns. The equipment in men and animals 
varies, however, according to circumstances. 

Battle-Axe was a weapon of defence in early times, 
but superseded by the arrow and spear. 

Battlement, a raised wall running along the top 
of a building, with embrasures through which an 
enemy could be tired upon. At first solely 
military, later it was frequently used as an 
architectural ornamentation. 

Battles involving immense slaughter have been 
fought in past wars, but recent records reveal a 
far more serious carnage. In the ware of the 
French Revolution and those of Napoleon, 
which surged backward and forward over 
Europe from 1793 to 1815. it is estimated that 
the French lost two millions In killed alone. 
In nine of the battles in which Napoleon him¬ 
self took part, the losses were as follows:— 

Men Killed and 
wounded. 
25.000 
17.000 
42.000 
34.000 
15.000 
44.000 
75.000 
92.000 
42,000 

In the Peninsular War. England left fifty 
thousand dead and the French a quarter of a 
million behind them in Spain. At Salamanca 
we lost 15 per cent, of our troops, and at Albuera 
65 per cent. In the Crimea the total losses of 
Russia and the Allies were put at 480.000. and 
Britain lost 22 per cent, of her men; but there 
were no great decisive lmttles with enormous 
slaughter. The American Civil War. which 
lasted from 1801 to 1805. involved a loss of six 
hundred thousand men. In the seven months 
of the Franco-German War. 1870-71, the 
killed and disabled numbered 371,751. A 
million Germans ami 710.000 Frenchmen took 
the field, and the following were the 
casualties:— 


Battle. 


engaged. 

Austerlitz . . 

1805 

148.000 

Jena . . . 

1806 

08.000 

II y la u . . . 

1807 

133.000 

Friedland . . 

1807 

142.000 

EckmUhl . . 

1809 

145.000 

Wag ram . . 

1809 

370.000 

Borodino . . 

1812 

263.000 

Leipzig. . . 

1813 

440,000 

Waterloo . . 

1815 

170.000 


Killed . . ; 
Died of wounds 
Died of sickness 
Disabled . . 

Totals 


French. Germans. 
41.000 19.782 

36.000 10.710 

45.000 14.259 

116,000 89,000 


Total. 

00.782 

46.710 

59.259 

205.000 


. . 238.000 133.751 371.751 

In four of the principal battles the following 
were the results in killed and wounded:— 

French. Germans. Total. 
Woerth. . . . 32.000 11.000 43.000 

Mare-le-Tour . . 26.000 16.200 42.200 

Onivelotte. . . 28.500 20.100 43.600 

Paris .... 30,000 13.300 43.300 

In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, with Its 
total loss of nearly 200 , 000 . the only notable 
battle was before Plevna, when in the course of 
a protracted siege there fell in a single day 
18.000 out of 60.000 Russians engaged. In the 
Russo-Japanese War many of the battles were 
of the most deadly character. At the battle 
of Liau-yang the Russian looses in killed were 
nearly 20.000 ami the Japanese losses about 
18.000. At Sha-ho. the Russian casualties were 
estimated at 00.000. the Japanese at 16.000; 
and the battle of Mukden, in which nearly a 
million soldiers were engaged, was even more 
sanguinary. Battles during the Great War 
lasted usually several days and the losses were 
enormous. During the first three months of the 
war. the German drive for the Channel Ports 
cast the French in killed, prisoners and 
wounded. 854.000 men, the British 85.000 and 
the Germans 077.000. In the first three weeks 
alone—to the victory of the Marne, the French 
lost 330.000 killed and prisoners and 280.000 
wounded, and most of these casualties occurred 
from Aug. 21 to 24 and Sept. 5 to 9, that Is to 
say In a period of eight days' fighting. The 
figures for the total casualties during the 
Great War are as follows:— 


Country. 
British Empire 
France • . 
Germany. . 
U.S.A m • • 


Deaths. 

1,089,019 

1.393,388 

2.050.466 

116.660 


Wounded. 

2,400.988 

1.490.000 

4,202,030 

205,700 


Battue is the term applied to the modern practice 
of employing beaters to force game to a certain 
point where sportsmen are in waiting with guns 
to shoot it. , . _ . 

Bauble, a short stick or wand, surmounted by a 
representation of a human head, ass-eared, 
carried by the fools and jesters of olden days. 

Bauxite, a mineral mainly consisting of the oxides 
of iron and aluminium. 

Bawbee, an old Scotch copper coin, equivalent to 
one halfpenny of to-day. 

Bayeux Tapestry is believed to have been wrought 
by William the Conqueror's Queen. Matilda, 
and represents 72 scenes relating to the Norman 
Conquest. It is 230 feet long by 20 Inches wide, 
and was executed for Bayeux Cathedral. 

Bayonet, a weapon taking Its name from Bayonne, 
where it was first made about 1600. It was 
originally fitted into the gun-barrel, but 
General Makay. in 1689, Introduced the socket- 
bayonet. which allows the gun to be fired with 
the bayonet fixed. 

Bay-salt, a coarse kind of salt obtained from the 
salt marshes of certain parts of the English 
and other coasts, and drawn from sea-water 
allowed to settle In salterns or salt ponds. 

Bay-window projects and is usually semi-octagonal 
or senil-hexagonal in plan; the bow-window 
forms the segment of a circle. 

Bdellium, a kind of gum-resin formerly used In 
medicine. It is of bitter taste and strong 
odour. 

Bdellometer, a cupping-glass, fitted with a 
scarifier and exhausting syringe; substituted 
in surgery for the employment of the living 
leech, and preserving for examination the blood 
drawn. 

Beacon, a fire-signal, given from the tops or hills. 
was much In use in early times. According to 
the Iliad . Agamemnon thus signalled the fall of 
Troy to Mycens; and the English signalled the 
approach of the Spanish Annada. On many 
prominent parts of our coast, and on inland 
heights, beacon-pans were erected when a 
French invasion was feared. 

Beads have been used as personal ornaments from 
the earliest times, valuable sx»ecimena having 
been found in the tombs of the ancient 
Egyptians. They are made of various materials, 
from precious stones to glass. They have been 
and are much used as objects of barter in 
dealing with uncivilised races. 

Beagle, a small hound that racks by scent, and 
formerly used for hare hunting. 

Beans are the seeds of certain food-plants of many 
varieties, and Include the common bean, the 
French beau, the kidney bean, or haricot. India 
and South America yield special species. All 
beans possess a high proportion of nutritive 
qualities, the common bean excelling wheat in 
that respect. The Greeks and Romans used 
white and black beans in balloting for magis¬ 
trates, the black meaning an adverse vote. 

Bear, a genus of mammals of the riantvjraat 
section of carnivora, using the entire sole or 
the foot in walking. Found in most parts of 
the globe except Australia. The common 
brown bear was once spread over the whole or 
Europe. Including England, but now Is confined 
to the northern forests of Europe and Asia. 
The black bear of America Is nearly allied to the 
brown 8i»ecies. America has also a larger kind, 
the grizzly. In the Arctic regions the polar bear 
forms a distinctive species, and differs from 
the rest in being exclusively carnivorous. I he 
other bears feed mostly on roots, fruits, honey, 
etc. Bear-baiting was one of our Old English 
sports." but was made Illegal in 1835. 

Bear-bind, the English name for Caiy^a, a 
genus of convolvulus, called also hooded bind¬ 
weed " 

Beard is one of the distinctive signs of manhood, 
and was regarded as a sacred possession by 
ancient races. The Jews were proud of their 
t>eards and wore them through the days of their 
Egyptian bondage, though the Egyptian* 
shaved. The Greeks and Romans of the ancient 
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days mostly shaved, and the term barbarous 
(beard-wearing) was applied for a long period to 
people who were considered out of the pale of 
polite society. Still, beanis were largely worn 
even then, and came to be associated with 
wisdom. Alexander the Great prohibited 
beards among the soldiery, and soldiers in all 
countries have since been generally beardless. 
Beanis have been taxed occasionally, as in 
Russia by Peter the Great, and at an earlier 
date In England. In modem times beards 
have been worn or unworn as a monarch or 
male leader has. for no particular reason, set 
the example. Shaving of the beard continues 
to be largely practised in all ranks of life In 
this country, though the moustache, once 
despised by the English, has now l>een in vogue 
for many years. Bearded women occur 
occasionally, and have sometimes been ex¬ 
hibited. 

Bean-ideal Is a conception of the mind of some 
perfect object free from all shortcomings. 
Beauxite. iSce Bauxite.) 

Beaver, a genus of mammals of the Iiodf'iuui onier, 
with short, scaly ears, and webbed hind feet. 
Attains a length of from *24 to 3 feet, and lives 
In communities where possible, as in North 
America, constructing dams and habitations. 
Beavers are found in Russia and Poland. 
Beaver skins are of considerable commercial 
value, but are not imported as largely as 
formerly, other skins besides that of the beaver 
being now used for hat making. 

Bed o! Justice, the seat occupied by French kings 
In their House of Parliament, but not u>ed later 
than 1787, by Louis XVI. at Versailles. 
Bedchamber, Lords o! the, are twelve meDil>ers 
of the royal household, who wait in turn upon 
the Sovereign on State occasions. They arc 
controlled by the Groom of the Stole. Each 
lord receives £1.000 a year, and the Groom of 
the Stole £2.000. . - « 

Bedford Level comprises port* of Norfolk. Suffolk. 
Huntingdon, Northampton. IJncoln. and Gain- 
bridge, generally called the Fens, 70 miles long 
and 20 to 40 miles broad. It was waste until 
reclaimed and drained by two Dukes of Bedford 
In the 17th century, but now Ls for the in<«t 
part fertile agricultural land. 

Bedlam (a corruption of Bethlehem) was a priory 
in Blshopsgate. afterwards converted into a 
hospital for lunatics. The asylum was trans¬ 
ferred to St. George's Fields. Jgimlxffh. in 1815. 
The term M bedlamite " came to be applied to 
any person behaving like a mailman. iSc* 
Abraham-men.) 

Bed-mouldings, the mouldings of a cornice In 
Roman ami Grecian architecture occurring im¬ 
mediately beneath the omnia. 

Bedouins are Arabs who live In tents and are 
spread over the whole of Northern Africa and 
Western Asia. 'They are divided Into inde¬ 
pendent trilics. each governed by Its own sheikh. 
They live on their tlocks and herds, rice. etc., 
and are prone to robbery. Supposed to be the 
descendants of Ishmael. 

Bedrcpe. an ancient term signifying the clay s 
work In harvest-time exacted from tenants by 
their over-lonl in the feudal period. 

Beds are of ancient origin, and came in with 
civilisation. In ancient Egypt. Greece, and 
Rome they were used, and the form has re¬ 
mained much the same In all ages. The Anglo- 
Saxons had wooden beds In recesses, the bedding 
being of straw. The " four-poster." which 
remained the model for many centuries, was 
introduc'd In the 10th century, and many 
handsome specimens of carved and heavily 
draped Ik* 1* of this kind, on which kings and 
queens have hIci*. are still preserved. At the 
Victoria and Albert Museum they show the 
Great Bed of Ware, capable of accomimslatlrig a 
dozen people, and said to have belonged to 
Warwick. M the King-maker. It Is of oak and 
bears the date of 1403. Within the last half- 
century'. metal has come into general use for lx*d- 
b leads—iron, brass, and steel being used. The 
advantages they \x><•*** are many. In the 
matter of bed equipment—Ixxlding, mattresses, 
tic .—the Improvement has bxn marke^l in 
recent years. The old-time feather-bed still 
remains for those who appreciate the luxury, hut 
tu-nifb is beet promoted by harder substances. 


Bee, a familiar family of Insects of the Hvm^rxop- 
tern onier. mentioned in the Bible and by many 
writers of antiquity, and a most Interesting 
object of study. Aristotle and Virgil in ancient 
times, and Lonl Avebury and Maeterlinck in 
recent times, have described their industrial 
queendoins and forms of government. 'Hie 
hives are tenanted by the queen l>ee; working 
bees, or neuters, being imperfectly developed 
females; and drones, males. The workers do 
all the honey gathering and storing, and the 
constructing of the cells, which are divided into 
store cells and egg cells. The queen—and 
there Is but one queen to a hive—only lays eggs 
and governs, obtaining complete ol>edience from 
the workers. The drones form less than one- 
tenth of the population of the hive, and their 
lives are over in about three months. At the 
proper time, and then only, the queen quits the 
hive for her " nuptial flight." followed by the 
drones, which gather round her in the air. 
After impregnation she returns to the hive, and 
begins to fullll ber mission of egg-laying, de¬ 
positing egg after egg at the rate of some 200 a 
day in the cells prepared for them. The eggs 
which produce the workers are tlr>t laid, then 
those of the males, and dually those of the 
females. The process of hatching the perfect 
insect takes about 21 days. When the new 
queens arise among the newcomers, the old 
queen tries to destroy her rivals; and where 
there are more than one young queen, the same 
enmity exists between them, and in apiculture 
they have to be separately guarded and liber¬ 
ated singly at wide Intervals. Each queen 
thus attracts a swarm of her own. and other 
lx*e colonies get formed in fresh hives. 

Beech. The common beech H one of the finest 
of our trees, with massive trunk and smooth, 
shiny bark. Its horizontal branches, covered 
with close foliage, make a deep shade. Its w*k* 1 
is rather brittle, but capable of lK*lng utilised 
in the manufacture of many industrial articles. 

Bee-eater, a pretty bird of the genus Mrrops. 
frequent in North Africa, and an occasional 
British visitant. It lues a blackdx>rdcred 
yellow patch on the throat; but Is mainly 
brownish-re«l. with blue markings on the head, 
and has long greenish tail-feathers. 

Beef-eater, Is the name given to the Yeomen of the 
Guard. They originally formed part of the 
guard of Henry VII. The won! Is a corruption 
of buff*tier, one who attemlx the buffet. Their 
dress dates from Henry \ III . who. some have 
said, made them dress in thick costumes so that 
they might look as fat as himself. 

Beele, a tool of the pick order, specially designed 
for the use of miners. 

Beelzebub, corruption of Baa! or Bel. whom the 
Philistines worshipped at Kkron. 

Beer, a liquor made by fermentation from malted 
barley ami hops. A similar drink was known In 
Egypt long lxffore the Christian era, and was 
probably introduced Into Great Britain by the 
Romans. Beer contains from 2 to 5 iht cent, 
of alcohol. Ale. small Ixvr. and bitter l**er are 
varieties depending on strength and pro|*>rtlon 
of hop*. Porter and stout are prepared like 
beer, but owe their peculiar flavour to the uso 
of a proportion'of malt heated so as to convert 
part of the sugar to caramel. 

Beer-money was payment to non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers In the English army In lieu 
of lxx:r or spirits, but abolished in 1873 and pay 
substituted. 

Bccsha. a genus of bamlxx) Indigenous to the Malay 
Arehliielago and Chittagong, having the seed* 
enclosed In a fleshy pericurp. 

Beeswax, the secretion of the 1x8?. used for the 
formation of the cells or honeycomb of the hive; 
when mclte*l It Is what is commercially known 
as yellow wax. white wax lx-ing mode by bleach¬ 
ing. Being impervious to water. It acts as a 
go*>d resistant an*l Is an article of much utility. 
Beeswing, ls a fine filmy tartar fonned by age in 
port and other wines, so called from the fanciful 
resemblance of tlie deisnlt to a Ixx;'* wing. 
Beet, a genus of plants of the ('hrnojxxiiact'a: onier, 
and a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
but now cultivated as a food, pickle, and vege¬ 
table. The leaves of the w hite beet arc used like 
spinach. The red variety lias a thick root, and 
it Is estimated that 12 per cent, of its whole 
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weight is sugar, hence the rise and growth of i 
beet sugar. • , 

Beetle, an order of coleopterous (or sheathed- 
winged) insects, comprising over 150,000 differ¬ 
ent species. They possess two pairs of wings, 
the hinder ones being but rarely used for 
flight. They mainly remain concealed during 
day-time, and are found on land, in water, on 
plants, among stones. In the ground, and in 
wood. They feed on animal and vegetable 
matter, and have a value in destroying noxious 
insects and putrefying substances. 

Beg or Bey Is a Tartar and Turkish title (equiva¬ 
lent to prince, or chief) given to superior military 
officers and distinguished foreigners. The 
latter form of the word, bearing an analogous 
meaning, is commonly met with in Tunis and 
Northern Africa generally. 

Begum, a Turkish lady of princess rank, or a 
female relative of a native Indian ruler. 

Behemoth is the name of a large four-footed beast 
referred to in the Book of Job; probably the 
hippopotamus, but by some considered to be 
the elephant, and by other* the rhinoceros. 

Behring Sea Arbitration, between Great Britain 
and the United States, in regard to the 6eal 
fisheries, took place In 1893 in Paris, resulting 
in the sea being declared open beyond the terri¬ 
torial limits, according to the British conten¬ 
tion. and in certain restrictions for the preser¬ 
vation of the seals. 

Bel and tho Dragon is the title of certain supple¬ 
mentary chapters to the " Book of Daniel *' of 
an apocryphal character. First appeared in 
the Septuagint. but the Jewish Church did not 
accept it as inspired. In 1540 the Council of 
Trent declared it to be canonical. 

Belfry was in early times a movable tower used in 
sieges for defence. Gradually the term was 
applied to any watch-tower or alarm-bell tower, 
and finally to any tower where a bell was bung. 

Belgts, the name given to the Teutonic and Celtic 
tribes inhabiting certain part* of Gaul and 
Britain in and before the time of Julius Cresar. 

Bell is. life rail)*, 4 * a hollow body of metal used for 
making sounds.'* Bells are usually made from 
bcll-mctal. an alloy of copper and tin. Small 
bells used for Interior functions are often made 
of silver, gold, or brass. Ordinary hand-bells 
arc of brass. From the 7th century large bells 
have been used in England In cathedrals, 
churches and monasteries. The largest bell in 
the world is the Great Bell of Moscow, which 
weighs 103 tons, is 19 feet high and 60 feet 
round the rim. It was cast in 1053. but fell 
down in a lire and remained sunk in the earth 
until 1837. when the Emperor Nicholas caused 
it to be placed on a platform, and the Interior 
of it is now used as a cliaj>el. The largest bell 
in use is another in Moscow which weighs 128 
tons. 'The Great Bell at St. Paul's, cast in 1831. 
weighs 17* tons, and Is the largest in the United 
Kingdom. Other gigantic bells are the Great 
Bell at Peking (53 tons); Nanking (22 tons); 
Cologne Cathedral (25 tons); Big Ben. West¬ 
minster (13 tons); Great Peter. York Minster 
(10 tons). The Curfew l>ell is rung In some 
parts of England to this clay, notably at 
Eipon. The number of changes that can be 
rung on a peal of bells is the factorial of the num¬ 
ber of bells. Thus four bell* allow 24 and eight 
bells 40,320. For private houses of any preten¬ 
sions, hotels, etc., electric bell* are now generally 
in use, the old wire ,pull-bell being largely 
superseded. . _ „, 

Belladona <Deadly Nightshade^, a well-known 
poisonous wild plant found in Southern Europe 
and Western Asia. The alkaloid atropine it 
contains is valuable in medicine, although a 
large d<**e Is i>oisonoiis. ..... . , 

Bell, Book, and Candle. To curse by bell, book 
and candle '* was a form of excommunication in 
the Romish Church ending with the word*:— 
•• Do to tho book, quench the candle, ring the 
boU." 

Belles-Lettres, a term that embraces all descrip¬ 
tions of elegant literature—rhetoric, poetry, 
history, criticism, philology, etc. 

Ben, or Bonn, a Gaelic word signifying mountain 
or •• mountain head." It occurs In many 
places in the British Isles, as Ben Nevis. Ben 
Lomond. Takes tho form of Pen In Wales and 
Cornwall. 
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Benedidte, the hymn of the three children in the 
fiery furnace, used in the morning service of the 
Church of England when the Te Deum is 
omitted. 

Benedictines are followers of St Benedict, and 
have at different times consisted of various 
religious orders, such as the Cistercians, those 
of Camaldotl and Yallombrosa. the Silvestrines 
and the Celestines, also the Pnemonstratensians 
and the Grandmontensions. They were intro¬ 
duced into England at the beginning of the 7th 
century, and were called the Black Monks (not 
to be confounded with the Black Friars, who 
belonged to the Dominican order) because of 
the colour of their dress. Several Benedictine 
monasteries and convents still exist in the king¬ 
dom. There were also Benedictine nuns. 

Benedictus, a canticle used in the morning service 
of the English Church, and deriving its name 
from the first word of the Latin version, Bcnedic- 
tus, blessed. 

Benefit of Clergy, a privilege allowed in ancient 
times to clergymen offenders, exempting them 
from punishment by the ordinary courts and 
leaving the bishop’s court to deal with them. 
The privilege was extended in Tudor times to 
all who could prove their ability to read, and 
Ben Jonson was among those who took advan¬ 
tage of this easy ordeal, after he bad killed a 
man In a duel. Elizabeth withdrew most of 
the old privilege, however, and in 1827 the sys¬ 
tem was entirely abolished. 

Benefit Societies. (See Friendly Societies.) 

Benevolence, a name given to demands made by 
certain English kings for loans from subjects or 
con orations. Abolished in 1688. 

Benewith Tree, the old name of the honeysuckle 
on both sides of the Scottish Border. 

Bengal Light Is a blue signal-light, used at sea in 
time of shipwreck. It is of nitre, sulphur, and 
the black sulphide of antimony, in proportions 
• of 0 . 2, and 1 respectively. 

••Bonnet Blscop ” (the Pith January) is the an¬ 
niversary of the English St. Benedict, usually 
called Bennet Blscop. He first introduced 
Gregorian music, glass-making, mtillioned 
windows, and painting, and was foster-father 
and tutor of the Venerable Bede. 

Benthamism, the philosophy of Jeremy Bentham. 
the essential principles of which were that the 
end and aim of human life Is happiness, as 
exemplified in the presence of enjoyment and 
the absence of pain. Communities and 
individual*, it taught, should strive after tho 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
the effort to achieve the greatest good of all 
being accounted in itself the highest morality. 

Benzene, a compound of carbon and hydrogen, dis¬ 
covered by Faraday, and the starting-i>oiut in 
the production of aniline dres. 

Benzoic Acid is produced by heating gum-benzoin 
and condensing the vaj>our, and by other means. 
Of use in bladder diseases. 

Benzoin, a gum-reslrf used in perfume making, and 
obtained from an East Indian tree (Stirrcx 
benzoin ). Has numerous commercial uses, and is 
employed medicinally in chronic lung com¬ 
plaints. 

Berberino, a basic substance, extracted from tho 
l>ark of the greenheart tree of Guiana, valuable 
medicinally as a febrifuge aud tonic In substitu¬ 
tion for quinine. 

Berbers are the Inhabitants of the mountainous 
porta of Bnrbnry and the northern portion 
of the Sahara, who are supposed to be the 
descendants of the aborigines of North Africa. 
They live mostly in the fastnesses of the Atlas 
Mountains, nnd number about 4.000,000. 

Bergamot, an essential oil obtained from the rind 
of a species of citrus grown in Calabria, and 
largely used In perfumery. , _ __ 

Berlin Congress, held at the conclusion of the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1878. All the Euro¬ 
pean Powers were represented, aud the Treaty 
of Berlin was the result. 

Berlin Decrees, Issued by Napoleon I. in 1806, 
with the avowed object of destroying the 
commerce of Great Britain, by setting up a 
state of blockade against this country. 

Beryl, a mineral, of which the emerald is a variety. 
Is vellowtsh. greenish-yellow, or blue, and is 
found in veins which traverse granite or gneiss, 
or embedded in granite, and sometimes In ailu- 
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vial soil formed from such rocks. Transparent 
specimens of this lapidary’s gein are found in 
Brazil, of the best aquamarine description. 
The beryl of Scripture was probably the chry¬ 
solite or topaz. 

Bercelium, a chemical element resulting from 
thorium dioxide, and possessing Immense 
illuminating power. Dr. C. Baskerville. of 
North Carolina, was its discoverer, and gave it 
its name in honour of Berzelius, the Swedish 
chemist who discovered thorium. 

Bessemer Process, a inetallurgic process super¬ 
seding puddling with certain descriptions of 
cast-iron, and for the manufacture of steely 
iron for many purposes. First disclosed before 
the British Association in 1850; the process 
consists in the forcing of atmospheric air into 
molten cast-iron. 

Betel, the leaf of an Indian climbing plant, of 
pungent, narcotic properties; much used by the 

* natives of India, who chew it. It is destructive 
to the teeth, and reddens the gums and lips. 

Bethlehem, the birthplace of Jesus and of King 
David, is now an Inwalled village of white stone 
houses, about six miles south of Jerusalem. 
Famous for its Church of the Nativity, built 
like a cross, and below which Is a crypt where 
the Saviour is said to have been bom. 

Betting is largely indulged in to-day. and exists 
among all nations. Numerous prohibitive 
laws have been passed in England with a view 
of minimising the evils of the practice; but so 
long as horse-racing remains a national pastime, 
betting is not likely to decline, it being in 
connection with racing events that lotting 
is chiefly carried on. Professionalism, as 
evidenced In the operations of bookmakers and 
tipsters. Is an element of harm, but such people 
have no legal status. .Betting houses have not 
had legal existence in England since 1853. and 
since 1874 advertisement a of such houses, 
whether in or out of the kingdom, have been 
illegal. No restrictions are placed, however, 
on betting on racecourses and at private cluln. 
bo that betting continues among all classes; 
several “bookmakers"—operating on some 
sort of system that precludes the possibility 
of serious loss—having made large fortunes. 
The llrwt to adopt any special method in lietfing 
was William Ogden, in 1793. In France. In 
order to discourage bookmaking, a mechanical 
system called the Pari-Mutuel Is sanctioned, 
which practically constitutes a lottery. Very 
large sums are frequently staked In England on 
the racing of horses, and many have been ruined 
by the enuse. Apart from racing, many odd 
lxrts ure recorded. A man named Curl tel. In 
the knoo*breeches days, laid and won his bet 
that Ills leg was the handsomest in the kingdom. 
In George II.'h reign a bet was made that the 
slums of f>ondon could product? an uglier man 
than Heidegger, the King's M.i*icr of the Bevel*, 
and an old hag of St. Giles was produced who 
seemed to outdo the German in h Menus ness, 
but on a woman's Ism net being placed on 
Heidegger's head the palm of ugliness was at 
once awarded to him. Hlr Mark Sykes, a 
Yorkshire baronet, was giving a dinner party in 
1809. and. the conversation having turned upon 
Napoleon and the risks of assassination he run. 
Sir Mark offered to pay any one. who would 
Uieu and there give him 100 guineas, a guinea 
a day as long as Napoleon lived. A clergyman, 
named Gilbert, took the bet. paid the money 
down, and for three years continued to receive 
his guinea a day; then the squire repudiated the 
transaction, there w as a law -Hull, the baronet 
winning. Street betting is prohibited by the 
Street Betting Act. 1900. Any person frequent¬ 
ing or loitering In streets or public places for 
himself or another Is guilty, and liable to 
imprisonment after ft third offence. Beta are 
Irrecoverable at law by 8. 18 of the Gaming 
Act. 1845. Under the Gaming Act. 1933. 
money paid by cheque for lx:ts cannot l>e 
recovered. The electric Totalizator was Intro¬ 
duced In 1928-29. The first report of the 
ItasxxymrHe Betting Control Board showed 
that over £534.281 were laid on in bets in 
78 days. The government receipts on the 
Betting Tax are over £2.000.000 per annum. 
Bhons, a hemp plant containing highly narcotic 
and In toil eating properties. The natives of 


India chew its leaves and seeds, and the drug 
called hashish is yielded by the plant. 

Bible—The Old Testament and the New Testa¬ 
ment. The Old Testament—the prehistoric 
portion—consists of 39 books, and is divided 
into tliree parts; (1) the Law. (2) the Prophets. 
(3) Miscellaneous Writings. The Hebrew text 
as now printed is called the Mossoretic. The 
apocryphal books, excluded from the Bible 
used by the Protestants, are accepted by the 
Koman Catholics. (Nee Apocrypha.) What 
is called the King’s Bible, on which the Corona¬ 
tion oath is taken, includes the Apocrypha. The 
lxx>ks of the New Testament were written in 
Greek, and are believed to lie the work of the 
Apostles, or contemporaries, but there is no 
definite knowledge on the subject. The whole 
Bible was translated Into Latin (Vuloatc version) 
alwut 400 a.d. Portions were* translated into 
the Anglo-Saxon in the 8th century, and the 
Venerable Bede put the greater part of St. 
John’s gospel into English, but it was not until 
1530 that a complete English version appeared 
—the Covenlale Translation. The Authorised 
Version dates from the reign of James I. A 
Revised Version belongs to recent days (New 
Testament. 1881; Old Testament. 1885). but 
it has not entirely displaced the Authorised 
Version. 

Bible Christians, a sect founded in Cornwall in 
1815 by Mr. W. O. Bryan, a local preacher in 
the Wedeyan body. It obtained a large follow- 
lug. chiefly in the south-west counties of 
England, and was credited in 1851 with 482 
places of worship, with a congregational 
aggregate of 34.012 at evening service on a given 
Sunday. It has now amalgamated under one 
governing body—the United Methodist Church 
—from the end of 1907 forward w ith the Metho¬ 
dist New Connection and the United Methodist 
Free Church. 

Bible Society is an association for spreading a 
knowledge of the Scriptures. The first is be¬ 
lieved to have l*x*n founded in New England in 
10*9 and re-ii icon K>ra ted In Irtfll; whilst in Great 
Britain the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel dates from 1701. and the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge from three 
years earlier. A Bible Society was established 
In 1712 by Baron Hildebrand von Caustein. at 
llalle. Our British and Foreign Bible Society 
was founded in 1804. The Religious Tract 
Society has also had a long and useful career: 
and in 1801 the National Bible Society of 
Scxitland was formed, though it should lx* said 
that the Society in Scotland for Promoting 
Christ fun Knowledge had lieen incorporated us 
far back as 1709. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society devotes more than one-half of 
its expenditure to diffusing the authorised 
English version of the Bible. If has Issued 
over 200 . 000.000 copies of the Holy Scriptures 
(complete and in portions) printed in nearly 400 
different languages and dialects. 

Bibles with Nicknames. Among the earlier 
versions of the Bible were many instances of 
curious misprints, and for the more scarce of 
these Bibles, nick mimed from their errors, a 
large price is realised whenever one Is offered for 
Kile. The Vinegar Bible in the lute Duke of 
Cambridge’s Kile derived Us appellation from 
the misprinting of the word “vinegar" for 
" vineyard." The Breeches Bible, also known 
as the Geneva, was issued in 1500 with u preface 
by Calvin; it owed Its name to the mention of a 
garment not usually associated, out of Scotland, 
with women—a garment now known u.s 
“aprons." Genesis iil. 7. Mr. Gladstone hud 
a copy of the Bishop’s or Treacle Bible In his 
library at Hawnrden. It was printed by 
Richard Jugge In 1572. and Jeremiah v|||. 22. 
In It runs, " Is there not tryaclo at Gilead; Is 
there no phisltion there ?" And this volume 
has the variorum rendering. Judges lx. 53, of 
“Ail to break his head' as “All to break his 
brnvne panne." In another edition the ren¬ 
dering Is. “ But a ccrtaine woman cast u piece 
of millstone ui#on Ablniclcch’s head and brake 
his hmlne pan." Lord Haddington lias a copy 
of the “ Treacle Bible" In his pew in Typing- 
hame Church, North Berwick, together with 
copies of the Bug and Breeches Bibles; and a 
copy wus sold at l>jrd Ashbunihams bale. 
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June, 1897. An early Issue of the Bug Bible In 
1551 alves Psalm xcl. 5. as need to be affrated 
for any bugges by night.” but the Issue of 1560 
has “ afraid ” for ” aff rated.’’The modem 
word " terror " was not the first substituted. 

44 (eare" appearing in the issue of 1608 . in 
one Bible the word " rosine ” was used where 
•• balm ** now occurs, with a note For at 
Gilead did grow most souveraign online for 
wounds.’* Of Bibles which art rare, that of 
1551 is sometimes said to be the .scaroraj. In 
1661. what has been styled the Wicked Bible 
was published, receiving the name from It* 
having the word •‘not” omitted from the Seventh 
Commandment. A similar error occur* In a 
small pearl Bible of 1053. in which bt. Paul is 
represented as asking ” Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall Inherit the Kingdom of God. 
Bibliomancy, divination by certain references at 
hazard to pages, lines, or verses of the Bible, and 
frequently resorted to in olden times. 

Bicycle, a two-wheeled machine (successor to the 
velocipede of three wheels) which came into 
vogue about 1880. It consisted of one high 
wheel driven by pedals, and a small connecting 
wheel behind. In its present form, with two 
wheels of even circumference, pneumatic tyres, 
and effective gearing, it has been widely adopted 
by men and women of all classes. The motor¬ 
bicycle is the latest form of this road machine. 
Bilboes, a word derived from Bilbao, in Spain, are 
long bars of iron, ►secured by a lock, and used 
for Imprisoning offending sailors on board ship. 
The bars clasp the feet. The punishment is 

styled *’putting in irons.’* ._ . 

Bill, in Natural History, is the horny, liples. and 
toothless Jaw of a bird, the upper and lower 
portions being generally equal, except in birds 
of prey, when the upi>er is longer. The bill is 
used for seizing and dividing food, for fighting, 

nest-building, etc. . 4 , .. 

Bill o! Rights, or Declaration of Rights, was the 
document setting forth the conditions upon 
which the British throne was offered to NWlliam 
and Mary in 1698. This was accepted and ulti¬ 
mately t>ecame an Act of Parliament. 

Billoting Is a system of feeding and lodging soldiers 
and their horses by quartering them on the 
inhabitants of a town. It is a privilege that 
can be compelled to be granted.. ^ 

Billiards, a game played on a rcctaninilar table 
with cues and balls. Louis XrV. made it 
fashionable. 'Hie earliest EnKlish dt^crip; 
tlon of It is In Cotton's Comply* GanuiUr 
(1674). Among the most famous ecorera are 
Roberts. Bennett. PeaU. Taylor. Dawson. 
Stevenson. Reece. Inman. Falkiner. Newman 
and Smith, who recently made a 
of over 2.700. The present champion is J.Ttovte. 
(See Pears' Dictionary of bporU ami las- 

Binnacle, a table or box on -which the compa^of a 
flhip Ls placed, and stands In front of the steering 
apparatus and steersman. 

Biograph, (See Kinematograph.) 

Biology, deals with the phenomena of living mat¬ 
ter, describing Its properties, growth, changes 
and conditions. Starting wlth the protoplasm. 

It traces the operations of life through the 
various classifications, the metamorphoses 
undergone in plant and animal life, and their 
development, distribution, organism, and func¬ 
tions. The study of biology has in recent 
times been advanced In all directions—-py 
naturalists, zoologists, botanists, physiologists, 
pathologists, anti other*—and. Rtudi^i aa a 
whole by Darwin. Huxley. Tyndall. \> allace. 
and other brilliant scientists, now tills a large 
space in the scientific work of the time. Darwin s 
Orioin of Species, formulating the theory or 
ovolution in plants and animals, greatly 
broadened the scoj^e of biological inquiry, ana 
led to a better comprehension of the causes or 

Blr'c^aKcnus of forest trees of the alder order, and 
only found In northern regions. In Britain the j 
birch grows to goodly proportions, and fojmsfme 
of the most graceful of our trees* with it^ droop- 
ing branches and egg-shaped I eavt *- * 

white bark, which Is used for tanning, steeping 
nuts, sails, etc. The Red Indians make canoes 
of it. _ . . . 

Birdlime la an adhesive substance placed on twigs 


of trees, walls, wire netting, or elsewhere, to 
trap birds, and is prepared from the middle bark 
of the holly, mistletoe, or distaff thistle. It is 
also made from flour admixed with other ad¬ 
hesives. . . ml _ 'J* 

Bird of Paradise, a bird allied to the crows, found 
almost exclusively tn New Guinea, the males 
having the most beautiful plumage of long 
branching feathers. , .. ., ^ 

Birds, or Aves. are, next to mamm al s , the highest 
order of animal life. They are vertebrate, warm¬ 
blooded. oviparous, are covered with feathers, 
and possess wings. In construction they vary 
greatly, according to their classification and 
their conditions of life. Birds are of three 
distinct classifications— Carinate, possessing 
keeled breast-bones and having power of flight; 
Ratitcc. having raft-like breast-bones, and In¬ 
capable of flight; and Saururct , a lizard-tailed 
genus, of which only one species has been known 
—the extinct archreopteryx. 

Blretta, a four-cornered head-covering worn by 
ecclesiastics of the Roman and English ChurchM 
and varying in colour according to the rank of 
the wearer. A cardinal's biretta is red. a 
bishop's purple, a priest's black. 

Bishop is a Christian ecclesiastic or officer exer¬ 
cising supreme spiritual authority in the diocese 
or province to which he is appointed. In the 
Church of England there are at Present 46 
bishops, all nominated by the Crown. Two of 
these are archbishops—Canterbury and Yowl 
T he bishoprics are as follow Archbishop or 
Canterbury, salary £15.000; Archbishop of 
York, £9.000; Bishop of London. £10.000; 
Durham. £7.000; Winchester £4.500: Ely. 
£4 000; Bath and Wells. Oxford and Salisbury, 
each £5.000; Carlisle. £4,500; Lincoln. £4.500; 
Norwich. £4.200; Peterboro. £4.500; St. David 0. 
£2.400: Gloucester. £ 4 . 300 ; Bangor. Chester. 
Chichester. Hereford. Litchfield. I^eroool. 
Manchester £4.200 each; Rochester. £4.000; 
Rlpon. and Worcester. £3.900 each; Birmingham 
and Southwell. £3.180 each; Newcastle. ££.400. 
Exeter. £2,800; Southwark. Truro, and Wnke- 
fleld, £3,000 each; Bristol. £2.577; 23t. Albans. 
£2.500; and Sodor and Man. £2.000. In 1914 
three new blshropics were established, Bncmeio. 
Chelmsford, and St. Edraundsbury and Ipswich: 
In 1918 Coventry and Bradford were similarly 
honoured, each of the five with a salary of 
£2.500. The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and 24 bishops In the order of seniority, 
sit in the House of Lords. The (Disestablished) 
Church of Ireland has 2 archbishops, each 
receiving £2.500. and 11 bishops, and the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland 7 bishops. There 
are 92 Colonial bishops. The Church of AN ale* 
was disestablished in 1920. 

Bismuth, a brittle, reddish-white metal found in 
various rocks, and readily fusible. Melt* at a 
temperature of about 260° C. ^ 

Bison, a ruminant animal, comprising tne Euro¬ 
pean and the American bison. The former is 
found in Lithuania and the Ural and Caucasus 
Mtns. The American bison is practically ex¬ 
tinct in its wild state. 

Bittern, a bird of the heron genus, with long, loose 
plumage on the front and sides of the neck. It 
is a solitary bird inhabiting marshes, but rare In 

Bitumen, a combustible mineral substance, the 
term embracing various mineral (so-called) oils 
and resins, such os naphtha, petroleum, mineral 
pitch, asphalt, mineral caoutchouc, etc. ur 
the bitumen-impregnated resins, the most 
economically important—Blnterite—is only 
found in the Odin lead mines, in Derbyshire, in 
a coal mine at Montrelais In Fnmce. and in a 
coal mine near South Bury In Massachusetts. 
it Is used for embalming. _ , ... 

Bivalves, a term applied to shell-ftah wha*e shell 
consists of two valves, lying one on each side of 
the body, such as mussels, oysters, and cockles. 
Blackbird, or Merle, a familiar songbird 111 

Europe generally. and part* of Northern AfriCT. 
Blackcock, the male of a variety of black-feathered 
grouse, abundant in Britain and Scotland, about 
as largo as a hen. It baa touches of white on 
wing covers and under the tail. ., . 

Black Death a fierce epidemic or plague, which 
carried off thousands all over Europe In the 14th 
century, one-third of the population of England 
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dying from it. This terrible disease has dis¬ 
appeared. Its appalling virulence may have been 
attributable to unsanitary conditions. 

Black Hole o! Calcutta, was the place where a 
number of English were confined In 1756 by 
order of SuraJ-ul-Dowlah. Into a noisome space. 
20 ft. square, 146 persons were driven, and only 
23 were found alive the next morning. 

Blacking, formerly a composition of powdered 
boneblack. oil, raw sugar, or molasses, vinegar, 
and sulphuric acid; but now made from various 
waxes. Used as a boot and leather i>olish. 

Black-lead, graphite or plumbago, a mineral found 
in Norway, Siberia, Spain. Canada, the United 
States. Ceylon, etc. 

Black-letter, the Old English or Gothic type first 
used in printing blocks. 

Black Watch, the popular name of the 42nd ami 
73rd Highlanders, so called because the com¬ 
panies out of which they were formed In 1739 
had been employed to watch the Highlanders. 

Blankets of the best and thickest kind are com¬ 
posed wholly of wool, but what are known as 
41 Union 44 blackets are of cot ton warp ami wool 
weft, the cotton being hidden by a process of 
44 teazling. 44 

Blast-furnaces were Invented by Darby early in 


some white. The red corpuscles distribute the 
oxygen from the lungs, the purpose of the white 
corpuscles remains something of a mystery. 

Bloodhound, a dog celebrated for Its keen scent, 
and deriving its name from Its power of follow¬ 
ing a trail of blood. Bloodhounds are some¬ 
times used for hunting, and for tracking fugitive 
criminals. 

Bloodstone, a green variety of quartz, spotted with 
jasper, like blood-drops. A kind of haematite 
Iron-ore used for burnishing is also called 
bloodstone. 

Bloody Assize, the series of trials presided over by 
Judge Jeffreys, when over 300 prisoners con¬ 
cerned In the Monmouth Rebellion were sen¬ 
tenced to death under circumstances of atrocious 
cruelty, ami nearly 1,000 others were condemned 
to be sold os slaves. 

Blowpipe, an instrument used for driving a blast 
of air or gas into a llauie to increase its temj»era- 
ture. Used in soldering metals, and in analyti¬ 
cal chemistry and mineralogy for ascertaining 
the nature of a substance under great heat. 

Blue-bird, a habitant of North America, deriving 
its name from its deep blue plumage. It is one 
of the few song birds of America, and familiar in 
the woods from early spring to November. 


the 18 th century, and had the effect of bringing Blue-Books are Acts of Parliament, reports, or 
coal into general use as a furnace fuel. Wood patters Issued by order of Parliament, and re- 
had been previously used. The hot blast ceive the name from their usually being en- 


had been previously 
Introduced by Neilaou In 1628 was a still further 
improvement. 

Blasting, a method of loosening or breaking masses 
of solid matter by menus of explosives. 

Bleaching, the art of whitening textiles. The old 
method was to bleach by exposure to the sun. 
but chemical bleaching Is now general, chloride 
of lline being utilised for the purpose. Sun- 
bleached linen has advantages in durability not 
possessed by chemically bleached fabrics. 

Blende (commonly called Black Jack! Is a prin¬ 
cipal ore of zinc. It Is a sulphide of zinc. 

Blenny, a group of marine fishes with spiny rays, 
part of the fin running along the back. Several 
species are found around the British coast. 

Blight, a noxious Influence exerted ui>on vegeta¬ 
tion by inauspicious atmospheric conditions, 
or by attacks of parasitic fungi or Injurious 
Insect life. 

Blind People. There are about 1.200.000 blind 

K ple in the world, the most serious sufferers 
ig the natives of our Indian Empire, whose 


closed in blue covers. Blue-books have been 
Issued since 1681. 

Blue-breast, a name sometimes given to the blue- 
throated warbler (PtumUura succica >, a pretty 
little native British bird. 

Blue-coat School. (6><* Christ’s Hospital.) 

Blue-gum. a species of Australian tree, yielding 
eucalyptus oil, an antiseptic medicament of 
great use in bronchial affections. 

Blue Monday, the Monday immediately preceding 
Lent, when in the 16 th century many churches 
were bedecked internally with hangings of blue. 

Blue-peter. a Hag of blue, with a white square in 
the centre, used by British seamen os a signal 
for sailing, for recalling boats, etc. 

Blue Ribbon, a term in general use to express the 
highest prize in any form of comindition. the 
Derby being the 44 blue ribbon 44 of horse-racing, 
and w> on. The expression is derived from the 
highest order of English knight hood—the 
Garter—which has fur the chief part of its 
Insignia a garter of blue velvet. 


next with 247,000; then Egypt with 148.280. 
In the United Kingdom, before the war. there 
were about 33,000 blind fKrrson*. over 25.000 of 
whom belonged to England. The numU r of 
blind hiis been considerably augmented by the 
war. The proportion of blind people to each 
million inhabitant* in 1914 was : in Egypt, 
13,133; Russia, 1.492; India, 1.408; Bulgaria. 
1.329; Spain, 1.275; the United Kingdom, 760. 
Belgium was lowest with 429 |>er million. 

Blind-worm, or Blow-worm, a reptile of the lizard 
order. Found in m'wt parts of Europe; non- 
venomous. Its principal food Is the slug. 

Blockade, an operation for capturing u town or 
fortress, preventing the besieged from re¬ 
ceiving supplies. A naval blockade hinders the 
entrance or egress of the enemy's ships from 
a port. 

Blockhouses torn an Important feature of guerilla 
warfare. The houses are of logs or corrugated 
Iron, and covered In with earth to render them 
ftre- and bomb-proof, and l<x>phole8 are mode 
for firing through. Arranged In lines, and sur¬ 
rounded by barbed w ire fencings, with a line of 
troops alining at trapping the enemy, effective 
captures are often made. 

Block-iyitem, on mil ways, establishes a method of 
signalling whereby the distance between two 
signal boxes can never be occupied on the same 
line of rails by more than one train at a time. 

Blood, the life-giving and sustaining circulating 
fluid of animals. In animals liavlng a backtone 
It Is rod; In the lower animals it Is colourless. 
Blood Is either arterial or venous; that Is. either 
contained In the arteries which carry the fluid 
frum the heart to the tissues, or In the veins 
through which it Is returned to the heart to be 
re-purifled. Under the microscope, blood re¬ 
veals a composition of nearly colourless liquid, 
and a large number of corpuscles, some red. 


blind number 443.653; Russia In Europe comes i Blue-stocking, a name given to women of literary 

pretensions. 'There wo* a Bos-bleu (.lub m 
Paris. 

Blue Vitriol, sulphate of copper. used for dyeing 
purposes, principally for after-treatlng certain 
dyed colours to render them fast. 

Blunderbuss, a short. toll-mouthed musket with 
wide bore, capable of tiring many balls at once, 
and much used In the 17tl» century. 

Boa, a term applied to a family of snakes of large 
size, some attaliditg a length of 30 ft. They 
are not poisonous, but kill their prey by crashing 
—constriction—hence the name 44 toa constric¬ 
tor." They occur both in the Old World and 
the New. 

Boar, or Wild Hog. an animal largely distributed 
over the forest regions of Euro|>o. Asia, Africa, 
ami South America. It has a longer snout and 
shorter ears than It* descendant the domestic 
hog, and Is provided with tusks. Having to 
forage for Itself. It Is a more active and Intelligent 
animal than the pig of the sty, and offers good 
sport to the hunter. 

Board of Trade, a department of tho British 
Government forming a permanent Committee 
of the Privy Council and presided over by a 
member of the Cabinet, its constitution dates 
from an Order In Council of the 5th March, 1760, 
by which amongst tho members of the Board 
are the Archbishop of Canterbury. Speaker 
of the House of Commons, tho Paymaster- 
General and the Master of the Mint, but tho 
business of the office is wholly controlled by 
the President. A Committee appointed in 19U4 
to Inquire Into the podtJon and duties of tho 
Board of Trade recommended that the President 
should be on the name footing ns a Secretary of 
State, with the title of Minister of Commerce 
and a salary of £ 6 . 000 . 

Boat, an oi»eii vessel, propelled by oare or wills, or 
both. The boats of a ship of war are the launch. 
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barge, pinnace, yawl, cutters. Jolly boat and gig: 
of a merchant vessel, the launch, skiff, jolly boat 
or yawl, stem boat, quarter-boat and captain’s 
gig. Every' British passenger ship is compelled 
to carry a launch and proper equipment of life¬ 
boats. *• 

Bobierrite, a colourles* mineral, found in Peruvian 
guano in the form of six-sided prisms; a tribasic 
phosphate of magnesia, it is named after 
Bobierre, who first described it in 1863. 

Bode’s Law, an astronomical law discovered or 
confirmed by Bode in 1778. which indicates the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun. 
Thus, we write the numbers:—0, 3. 6.12,24, 43. 
©6; each, after the first, doubling the one pre¬ 
ceding it. If 4 be added to each of these num¬ 
bers, they give the numbers 4. 7. 10. 16. 28, 52, 
100; these totals being, approximately, the 
distances at which the principal planets are 
apart from the sun. the real distances being: 

Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. 

30 7*2 10 15*2 52*9 95*4 

There Is only a failure in the 23. 

Bodleian Library, connected with the Oxford 
University, and named after Sir Thomas Bodley, 
who in 1598 restored and added greatly to its 
treasures. A copy of every book published in 
the United Kingdom ha*, under the Copyright 
Acts, to be sent free to this library. 

Boer War, lasted from the 11th October. 1899, when 
the Boon* invaded Natal, to the 31st May, 1902, 
when the Peace Treaty was signed at Pretoria. 
At first the operations of the British troops in 
Cape Colony were unsuccessful, and disastrous 
reverses were sustained. Lord Roberts was 
then sent out as Commander-In-Chief, with 
Lord Kitchener as Chief-of-Stalf, and from 
February. 1900. when Kimberley was relieved 
and CronJ6 was compiled to surrender and 
Ladysmith and Mafeking were relieved, the 
struggle was practically over. 

Bog, a piece of marshy ground, upon which it Is 
difficult to base a firm foundation. 

Bog Iron-ore is a kind of brown htematite found 
largely in the peat bogs of Ireland. 

Bog-Oak, oak that is found buried in peat bogs, 
and la of a deep black colour throughout. 

Bohemian Brethren, a religious society of the 15th 
century (Hussites). who were persecuted and 
compelled to worship in secret. Prague was their 
headquarters. The Moravians sprang from 

Boiler, a vessel of wrought Iron or steel in which 
steam is generated. Generally the globular 
shape has been adopted; the marine boilers are 
cheese-shaped, and the locomotive boiler is 
constructed with the multitubular flue, the fire¬ 
box l>elng placed at one end. 

Boiling-point is the temperature at which the 
pressure of the var^our is equal to the pressure of 
the atmosphere. Under increased pressure the 
b. p. rises and under less pressure, as on the top 
of a mountain, it Is lower. As represented on the 
Centigrade scale the b. p. of water U100'; alcohol, 
78*4 > : and ether. 35*0\ On the Fahrenheit 
scale, the b. p. of distilled water Is 212®, 

Bole, a red clay containing oxide of iron, much 
used in adulterating articles of food that are 
naturally red. 

Bolshevism, the Revolutionary majority which 
under Lenin took over the government of Russia 
in 1918, establishing a communistic centralised 
control of economic production and distribu¬ 
tion on the basis of a Federal Government. 

Bombs are hollow iron (or other metal) balls, 
charged with explosive material and fired by 
clockwork or other mechanism, or alternatively 
by a time fuse. 

Bonal, an antiseptic oil combining disinfectant 
ami healing properties. 

Bone-setting. (.See Osteopathy.) 

Book of Common Prayer contains the services 
of the Church of England, and is in the main 
the same as that of Edward IT., with modi¬ 
fications introduced at later dates. 

Book of the Dead, a book of ancient Egyptian 
prayers, copies of which have been found in 
mummy cases. 

Books, were originally formed, it Is supposed, from 
beech-bark.. At find, collected writings were 
produced in the form of roils; then in volumes; 
and when the art of printing spread, they began 
to be issued In bindings upon the principle still 
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in vogue. The earlier books were massively 
bound, with metal clasps and bands, and samples 
centuries old survive to show the durability of 
their workmanship. Books are technically 
described, according to their sizes, as 4to, 8vo. 
(quarto, octavo), and so on. the names indi¬ 
cating the number of folds in a sheet. Thus 
when a book is printed on a sheet folded In half, 
it is known as folio and consists of 4 pages; 
doubled in half again, it gives 8 pages, and is 
quarto size: doubled once more It is octavo and 
consists of 16 pages; and by a further doubling 
we get 16 mo; while other methods of folding 
give 12 mo. 18 mo. 24 mo, 36 mo. etc. 

Boomerang, a weapon used by the Australian 
aborigines, made of wood, in the form of a 
parabola, one side flat, the other round. When 
thrown forward into the air. it whirls round and 
rebounds behind the point from which It was 
projected. Used both as a missile of war and 
for killing game. 

Borax, the biborate of sodium, found In Pent, 
California. Tibet, and elsewhere; it acts as a mild 
alkali upon the alimentary canal, and [makes 
a useful gargle in Inflammation of the throat 
and mouth membranes, and is also a valuable 
preservative of food, but its use in this con¬ 
nection is now restricted. 

Borough English, an English custom still obtain¬ 
ing in a few places, whereby. In default of a testa¬ 
mentary disposition to the contrary, landed 
proi>erty descends to the youngest son in ex¬ 
clusion of elder brothers. This term is obsolete 
since 1st Jan. 1920. 

Botany is the science of the vegetable kingdom, and 
its broad classifications comprise Structural 
Botauy, Physiological Botany, Systematic 
Botany and Economic Botany, terms which 
explain themselves. Plants comprise an axis 
or main shaft, which bears the branches, leaves, 
and flowers; the root, which Is usually in the 
ground, is the medium by which the nourishing 
substance necessary to the plant’s life is obtained 
from the earth. The stem Is the leaf-bearing 
part of the plant; when hard. it is called woody, 
when soft, herbaceous. Branches are shoots 
from the stem, and of the same structure; leaves 
grow from the branches, and are of various 
forms. A leaf comprises two parts, the stalk 
and the blade. The flower is a clusterous 
modification of leaves which l>eeomes the 
medium of the plant's reproduction. Plants 
are flowering or non-flowering. 

Boulevard. In its original significance, meant the 
rampart of a fortified city; it is now given to any 
important thoroughfare planted with trees, 
especially in Paris. 

Bounds Beating, an old custom still occasionally 
indulged in. and token part in by the parish 
clergyman and officials, who on Ascension Day 
make the round of tho parish boundaries with 
long sticks of willow, with which they beat the 
ground at the more important boundary points. 

Bounty is an extra recompense given as an induce¬ 
ment to the performance of any special service or 
work, and In particular to soldiers and sailors. 

Bow, an instrument for propelling arrows, and, in 
the clays when it was a weapon of war, was 
usually made of yew or ash, and was about 0 
feet long, with an arrowI3 feet. It was the 
weapon with which Crecy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court were won. The cross-bow was Italian 
and was adopted in France, but did not become 
popular In Britain. For its use in archery as 
a diversion, see Pears* Dictionary of Sjtorts 
and rastimrs. 

Bow Bells is the peal of the London church of Sfc. 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, within sound of which 
one must be bom to be entitled to be called a 
•• cockney.** .... 

Bower-bird, an Australian bird which constructs 
on tho ground a bower-like shelter of sticks to 
which it resorts more especially during the 
breeding season, though not laying its eggs there. 

Bowie-knife is a long one-edged knife of great 
strength, invented by Col. Bowie, and much 
used in America at one time. 

Box, a plant bearing a very hard and fine wood, 
and common to both Europe and Asia. It is 
of two varieties—a shrub that growB 8 or 10 feet 
high, and a dwarf variety used for garden edging 
that only grows to a height of a few inches. Box 
is the best medium for wood engraving, and in 
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the North of England Is used for knurrs (wooden 
balls) for the game of '* knurr and spell.'* 

Boxers, a section of Chinese who in 1606 rose 
against foreigners and were guilty of many 
massacres and atrocities, the movement being 
especially directed against missionaries. A 
combined European force was sent out against 
the Boxers In 11)00. and not only was the rising 
suppressed, but large indemnities were de¬ 
manded and conceded. 

Boring Day is the day succeeding Christmas Day. 
and gets Its name from the custom of giving 
Christmas l>oxes on that day. It is a Bank 
Holiday in England. 

Boycott, a term used in connection with a person 
that the general body of jnsqile. <>r o party or 
society, refuse to have dealings with. Originally 
used when Captain Boycott was declared apart 
from recognition by the Irish Land League. 

Boy Scouts. Scouts.) 

Boys* Brigade, The. Founded 18*3. Object: 

M The Advancement of Christ's Kingdom among 
Boy* ” Methods:—Bible Class. Drill. Club- | 
Booms. Ambulance. Swimming. Life Saving. 
Physical Training. Signalling. Music. Games, j 
Summer Camps. Present strength in Great 
Britain la 100.000 officer* aud boys, and nearly 
50.000 juniors. 

Bracelets have been In use os personal ornaments 
from the most remote times. They are fre¬ 
quently referred to in the Bible, ami were worn 
by men as well as women in ancient Egypt. In 
modem times they have attained great U auty 
and variety of form and setting, and. deckel 
with gems, constitute a rich adornment to a 
well-shaped wrist. .... * 

Brahmlnlsm, the chief religion of the Hindus, is 
an adaptation rather than an adoption of the 
doctrine set down in the sacred books of I aUis 9 
and was built up on the system of caste. In 
Brahininlsm there is a supreme God. with a 
Divine 'Triad consisting of Brahma. \ ishnu. and 
Blva. There are four castes: the Bruhiuins. or 
priests; the Kshatryas. kings and soldiers; the 
Vaisyas. who are traders; and the Sudnift. or 
slaves. Many other divisions and mibdivisions of 
caste have lieen developed from these four, and 
the preservation of caste Is regarded as a Hindu s 
foremost duty. t . 

Braille, an aipbaliet for the blind, a raised dot 
system of flotation applied equally to music: 
Invented by a Frenchman called Braille in alsiut 
1830. and now in world-wide use by the blind. 
The National Library for the Blind in Great 
bmith Street, London, is a free lending library 
of c. 178 thousand volumes of Braille books and 
music. _ _ . . 

Brake, the common English name of a fem of the 
Merit genus of Polyp'xllacea.*, of abundant and 
vigorous annual growth. 

Bramble Is another name for the blacklicrry bush, 
of which there are over 30 species In Britain. and 
numlwrlcHR varieties. 

Branding for crimes Is still common In some 
countries, and was not entirely alxjllshed in 
England until 18*33. 

Brandy, obtained by distilling. Is chiefly prepared 
in France, the < Cognac variety being the best. 
Brandywine. Battio of. fought between the British 
and the Americans in 1777, resulting In victory 
for the former. .... 

Brank, a sort of bridle, with gag. which in olden 
times used to be fastened to the head and mouth 
of scolds as a punishment, the offender being 
cornixdled to parade the streets and stand at the 

market cross. .... , 

Brass Is a compound metal containing two-third* of 
copper to one-third of zinc, and while being 
harder than copper. Is more easily worked. 
Brass, Monumental, an engraved plate <if brass let 
Into or affixed to the grave-slabs of more or less 
important person* in many ancient churches, 
and bearing representations of their effigies, 
armor! il coat*. etc. 

Brazil Hut, the seed of a large myrtle common in 
Brazil, and grown In clusters of from fifteen to 
fifty nuts, enclosed in huge woody coverings. 
Bread-fruit Tree Is a native of the South Sea 
Islands, and supplies the natives with a whole* 
some food. The fruit Is the size of a melon and 
contains a white pulpy substance, which Is 
roasted before being eaten. 1 he plant has been 
successfully acclimatised hi the West Indies, 


Breakwaters are artificial structure* of stone or 
concrete built across the entrances to harbour* 
to stay the force of the sea and leave the Inner 
portion calm and safe for ships. There are tine 
breakwaters at Plymouth, Dover. Aberdeen, etc. 
Breeding. In one of Its senses, implies the art of Im¬ 
proving animal* by selection or treatment in¬ 
tended to produce certain special qualities of 
their progeny. It is an art that ha* of late 
years been practised with highly successful 
results In the breeding of horses, sheep, cattle, 
fowls, cage-birds, fish, economic " Insects,” etc., 
some of the results reached living very remark¬ 
able. almost amounting to the production of 
new species. 

Brevet is a special commission entitling an officer 
to a rank in the army higher than that which he 
really hold* In his own regiment, without in- 
crease of pay. 

Breviary (meaning abridgment) I* the short 
service book of the Homan (Catholic Church, 
and in its present form was fixed by Pope Pius V. 
in 1566. 

Brewing Is the art of preparing a fermented 
beverage, chielly beer and ale. from an infusion 
of grain. Intoxicating drink* have been 
brewed in all ages and countries from the most 
remote times. In Britain. brewer* have been 
among the richest of our citizens, and several 
prominent member* of the l>ody have lieen 
ennobled. There arc in the United Kingdom 
nearly 5.000 breweries, over 3.000 of which do 
not produce 1.000 barrels each a year; while one 
firm brews over 3,000.000 barrels, and another 
firm l.ooo.ooo to 1.500.000 barrels. The ten¬ 
dency Is for amalgamation of the industry Into 
huge Joint-stock concerns to the gradual extinc¬ 
tion of the small individual brewer. The 
nuinlier of brewers decreased by nearly one-half 
from 1004-5 to 1007-8. (See Beer.) 

Bricks are uniformly shaiied and sized portion* of 
Baked clay used for building. All the ancient 
nations made bricks, at flret only baking them In 
the sun. and afterward* by means of lire. The 
Israelites were employed In brick-making during 
their captivity in Egypt. The Romans used 
brick* for all ordinary building purposes, and 
Introduced them Into England. In these day* 
brick-making Is mainly done by machinery, by 
methods which greatly increase the power of 
production a* well as Improve the quality of the 
brick*. Tiles are also made by machinery. 
Bridal, a nuptial feast, properly “ bride ale.” ” ale 
being formerly the term Indicating a festival of 
any kind In this country. 

Bridewell, a house of correction formed out of the 
old palace of St. Bride. Blackfrlars. by 1*1 ward 
VI. Demolished in The name I* still 

frequently applied to buildings used for a similar 
purpose. 

Bridge, originated In Russia, and derive* Its name 
from the Russian " blritcli." I/inl Brougham 
I* said to have introduced the game into England 
from France. 

Bridges are structures for continuing road* across 
streams, river*, ravines, or roads at a lower level, 
and until the adoption of the arch by the Roman* 
were of rude construction. Until the 16th 
century the art of bridge-building was in It* 
Infancy; It has only l»ecn since road traffic 
assumed large proportion*, by the development 
of Industrie* and Increase of population, that the 
art ha* come to Is* practised on a great scale on 
sclentlllc lines. Wood wan the llr*t material 
used for bridge-ways; then came stone; toward* 
the end of the 16tli century Iron was brought 
Into use; and now steel ha* largely superseded 
Iron. Among the most famous of ancient 
bridge* 1* that of St. Angelo at Romo, built by 
Hadrian, a.i>. 13. The llrst stone bridge acre** 
the Thame* wan completed In 1300, and upon 
It were a number of timber houses. This old 
I/union Bridge, a* It wsis called, stood until 
the 18th century. The Bridge of the Rialto at 
Venice dates from 1588. Old Westminster 
Bridge and old Blackfrlur* Bridge were built 
about the middle of the IMh century. Waterloo 
Briilge waft oimned In 1615. SuH[»eii^lon 
Bridges of tlio modem ln»c were Introduced 
about 1830. Telford's Menal Suspension Bridge 
begun In 1610. had n catenary span of 570 feet. 
The drat tubular form of bridge was the Britan¬ 
nia, across the Menal Straits, designed by 
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Robert Stephenson and built by Sir William 
Fairbairn. The Victoria Bridge across the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal, is a tubular structure 
7,000 feet long. Other famous bridges are the 
Niagara (suspension); the Forth Bridge (canti¬ 
lever). with two central spans of 1,710 feet 
and two anchor spans of 080 feet long, in¬ 
cluding approaches; the London Tower Bridge 
(suspension), 900 feet from bank to bank. 
One of the largest bridges in the world is the 
Tay Bridge in Scotland: 10.527 feet long. The 
Zambesi Bridge connecting the Trans-Zambesi 
Railway with the Shir6 Highlands Railway in 
Nyasaland, begun in 1030. will be about 2t 
miles long. It is expected to take four years 
to construct and will cost over £1.500.000. 
The Sydney Harbour Bridge, one of the great 
feats of modem engineering, opened for trathe in 
1931. It took seven years to build at a 
cost of over £6.000.000 and is 3.770 feet long. 

Bridgewater Treatises, a series of eight theological 
treatises written by eminent divines in accord¬ 
ance vrith a bequest of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
who left a sum of £8.000 for this purpose at his 
death in 1829. _ a 

Bridgewater Trust This famous Trust was formed 
by the third and last Duke of Bridgewater, 
famous as being the founder of inland naviga¬ 
tion. who amassed part of his great wealth by 
speculation in the canal which bears his name. 
He died unmarried in 1803. and left most of his 
property, with a priceless collection of pictures, 
to his nephew. Georue Granville. Marquis of 
Stafford (first Duke of Sutherland), with rever¬ 
sion to his second son. then aged three years. 
The latter, in 1833. assumed the arms and name 
of Kgerton, was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Ellesmere, and is the grandfather of the present 
holder of the title The Trust came to an end in 
1904, an event that was celebrated by Lord 
Ellesmere with great festivities, at which COO 
tenant fanners and heads of departments were 
entertained at Worsley Hall, near Manchester, 
the Earl’s country seat. 

Britannia Metal, a silvery-white niloy composed of 
tin. copper, zinc, antimony and bismuth, and 
occasionally lead, capable of a high polish, and 
used for various kinds of metal ware. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
The, was founded in 1831. to stimulate scientific 
inquiry and promote intercoms between men 
of science, and holds an annual session in 
various towns. It is divided into 13 sections 
mathematics and physics, chemistry, geology, 
zoology, geography, economics and statistics, 
mechanics, nnthrnpokwo*. physiology, botany, 
education and agriculture. The President each 
year is one of the most eminent scientists or 
public men of the time. 

British Broadcasting Corporation is a Govern¬ 
ment department controlling in 1930 twenty- 
one broadcasting stations In Great Britain and 
Ireland. There were 3.160.000 licences Issued 
in 1930. Apart from dance music, nearly 
65.000 hours of music is broadcast annually. 
Great pnnrress has )>cen shown in the selection 
of programmes. Educational topics, news items 
from all parts of the world, plays, operas, 
speeches of international importance are daily 
to lie heard. Portable wireless sets, crystal 
sets and loud-speakers are used for the purpose 
of " listening In ” to the B.B.C. 

British Legion, founded by Earl Haig in 1921, is 
an organisation to serve the interests of ex- 
.Serviec men. There are 3,604 branches in 
Great Britain, also many overseas branches and 
many local benevolent committees. The funds 
are mainly obtained from the sale of poppies on 
- Poppy Day." The figures for 1928 were 
£582.300 105. 10/. There is also a women s 
section of the B.L. The headquarters of the 
B.L. are at Haig House. 26 Eccleston Square. 
London. w , , _ _ 

British Museum, opened in London at Montagu 
House in 1759. was founded by Sir Hans Sloane s 
collection, which the British Government 
acquired for £20.000. though worth four times as 
much. In 1823. the present building In Great 
Russell Street was started, and completed In 
1847. from designs by Sir R. Smirke. The 
library building was opened in 1857. and its 
large circular reading-room. 140 feet In diameter 
and 106 feet high, is probably the finest in the 


world. The library, to which copies of all books 
published in Great Britain have to be sent free, is 
a great treasure-house of Looks, ancient and 
modem. George III.*8 library of 70.000 vol¬ 
umes. valued at £200.000, was added to it by a 
gift of that monarch’s successor in 1823/ and 
many other valuable private collections have 
been derived in a similar way. The museum 
portion contains a series of invaluable collec¬ 
tions of sculptures, antiquities, bronzes. Jewels, 
geological specimens, rare manuscripts, and 
books. The Natural History Department is 
now separately housed at South Kensington. 
The Science Department (Kensington) is replete 
with working models of ail kinds of machinery. 
The British Museum is supported by Parliamen¬ 
tary grants, varied in amount, according to the 
annual requirement. A large new wing, in¬ 
cluding marble exhibition and print exhibition 
rooms, was opened in May. 1914. 

Brocade, a special kind of cloth in which the design 
or pattern is woven in relief on the surface of 
the material. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. sometimes 
with zinc, iron, or lead added. 

Brownies, according to old country superstition, 
were household fairies who in the night-time per¬ 
formed various domestic duties for the good 
people who had won their favour. 

Buccaneers were pirates and something more. 
They formed organised fleets in the 17th century, 
and as their depredations were chiefly directed 
against Spanish shipping, the British Govern¬ 
ment did not specially interfere with their 
operations. One commander of buccaneers. 
Henry Morgan, was knighted, and made Gover¬ 
nor of Jamaica. They ceased to be of much 
effect after England and Spain made peace. 

Bucephalus, Alexander the Great’s celebrated 
war-horse, whose memory his owner perpetuated 
in building a town bearing the animal’s name. 

Buckingham Palace, erected for George IV. in 
1825, was also the London residence of Queen 
Victoria, and of Edward VII.. the latter improv¬ 
ing it considerably. The present king, however, 
has made great extensions to the royal home, 
which thus becomes for the first time of real 
palatial importance. 

Buddhism Is supposed to have originated In India 
about the 6th century b.o., the founder being a 
native prince named Siddhartha Gautama. 
Around this personality many strange and 
mystic myths gathered. Buddha representing the 
highest mystic state of human existence, the 
supreme of being, beyond which is no recogni¬ 
tion of a God. In Buddhism. Nirvana is the 
perfecting of knowledge and the completest 
attainment, and involves the realisation of 
developing conditions tending to the highest 
blessing. There is no caste In Buddhism. 
Researches of recent years have brought to light 
much that had been obscure In this doctrine, 
and In its more modem phases Buddhism has 
been freed of much of its superstitions, its idola¬ 
trous practices and its Vedic gods, and remains 
in Its purity a philosophical system in which self¬ 
conquest and universal charity are leadhig 
elements. Buddhism, driven out of India by 
the Brahmins, together with Confucianism and 
Taoism, is now the religion of the people of 
China. Japan, Ceylon. Sliun. Burma, and JSepaul 
—some 450.000.000 in all. 

Buffalo, a species of wild ox. of stronger build than 
the domestic variety, and still existing in large 
numl>ere In the wilds of Africa. 

Building Societies, or clubs, have existed In Eng¬ 
land since the beginning of the 19th century. 
but it was not until 1834. when the Friendly 
Societies Act was passed, that building societies 
began to spread. In 1830 a short Act gave 
additional privileges. The early building 
societies were of the terminable order*—that is. 
they were limited to a specified number of mem¬ 
bers. and ceased to exist when all the members 
had received the value of their shares. 1 er- 
manent " building societies began to take shape 
about 1846. the members consisting of two 
classes—investors, and those who obtain ad¬ 
vances upon mortgage. This system worked so 
satisfactorily that new building societies sprang 
up in all parts of the kingdom and at the Present 
time there are over 1.000 such societies in the 
United Kingdom* with nearly li million mem- 
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bere. The share capital to 170 millions. mort¬ 
gage and other assets total 255 millions, and 
over 70 millions were advanced In the year. 
The Building Societies Act of 1894 made it com¬ 
pulsory on all societies to file regular returns of 
the property held by them. The Halifax (\ orksj 
Society has a total of 180.000 members and 
advanced over 12 millions during 1929. 

Bullets and Billets. During the Franco-Prussian 
War no fewer than 197.000 projectiles were 
thrown into Mteteres for a loss of 400 lives. 
At Sedan, however, tiring was far more deadly, 
for 9.000 combatants perished from the 240.000 
projectiles fired. This was a far heavier mor¬ 
tality than that which attended the defending 
Spaniards at the landing of the American 
marines at Santiago. There, from a fusillade 
from machine guns and rifles alone of La,009 
rounds, only Blxty-eight casualties resulted. 
The marksmanship of the Japanese in their war 
with China was by no means good, hut in 1904 
against the Russians they showed far deadlier 
effectuality. British firing In the last Boer 
War was better than In former ware, hut hardly 
a subject for boasting; hut In the <'.rent War 
(1914-18) it reached a high standard of efficiency 
in spite of a terrible wastage of projectiles. 

Bundesrath, the old German Federal Council, con¬ 
sisted of fifty-eight memU*re. elected by the 
different States. Its function was to confirm, 
amend, or reject Bills passed by the Reichstag. 

Bye Plot, of 1603. an unsuccessful plot to capture 
James I and to detain him until he promised 
greater toleration to Roman Catholics and 
Puritans. 


Caaba. (See Kaaba.) 

Cab. the name given to a one-horse four- or two- 
whaled public vehicle, came into vogue in the 
early part of the 19th century. Right four- 
wheeled cabs (or cabriolets were licensed in 1833. 
and as they were run at much lower rates than the 
hackney coaches they soon liecame j>opulur. I he 
hansom cab, the Invention of Mr. Joseph A. 
Hansom, enrne a few years later. There are to¬ 
day over 10.000 cabs in Ixmdon alone, most of 
which are propelled by mechanical i*>wer. The 
taxi has almost entirely replaced the hansom, 
and now practically represents the cab traffic 
of London. The four-wheeler survives In very 
small numbers. ... 

Cabal, a term derived from the French word cabalr. 
Is used to designate any Binall faction of political 
or private Intriguers, and gained prominence and 
special slgniffcanco when applied to the un¬ 
popular Ministry of Charles 11/8 time, whose 
Initials—Clifford, Ashley. Buckingham. Arling¬ 
ton. and Lauderdale—comixiscd the word. 

Cabala, a mysterious Hebrew theosophy, which had 
its rise in the 10 th century, and was announced 
as n special revelation, enabling the Rabbis to 
explain the hidden meanings of the sacred 
writings. This was carried to great excess, 
later caballst* pretending to rend signs and 
evidences In letters, forms, and number* con¬ 
tained In the Scripture. 

Cabinet, In England. Is the governing political 
executive Ixxiy of the State, comprising the chief 
officers of the executive, with the First I/ml of 
the 'Treasury (usually the Prime Minister) at Its 
head 'The minister* generally recognised as 
having the prescriptive right to Cabinet rank are 
In addition to the Premier, the I/ml Chancellor, 
the Lord President of the Council, the I/ird 
Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
7 Secretaries of State, for the Home. Foreign. 
Colonial. War. Air. Trnimport an. Indian 
Departments respectively, and the First I/ml 
of the Admiralty, although In rvcc-ut war time 
many augmentations were ne^^essary. Including 
a special War Cabinet; the Presidents of the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Health and 
lA»*>ur. the Board of Agriculture, and the Board 
of Education, as also the Secretary for Scotland 
the Postmaster-General and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster are «Jded at the 
discretion of the Prime Minister. The Ministry 
' Include* all the member* of the Government 
who are also Privy Councillor*. 

Cable 1* the rope or chain that I* attached to a 
ship'll anchor. Chain cable* are now In general 
use except for very deep water*. A cable** 


length Is 100 fathoms. 200 yards. Submarine 
telegraph cables are composed of copper wires. 

Cacao to an evergreen tree, from 10 to 40 feet high, 
growing abundantly in tropical America, the 
West Indies. Ceylon, etc., yielding a nutritive 
fruit, from which cocoa and chocolate are 
manufactured. 

Cachalot, a cetacean chiefly inhabiting the Nor¬ 
thern seas, called also the spermaceti whale. 
The Mexican and South Sea m>enn-whales, 
allied species, are found In warmer water*; all 
swim in schooLs. 

Cach*. a hole in the ground where food or travel 
impedimenta are stored, a term and practice 
intnxluced into America by French emigrants. 

Cachet, Lettre de. was a private letter of State, 
signed by the King, much in use in France up 
to the time of the Revolution, for consigning 
obnoxious or troublesome people to prison 
without trial. 

Cactus, a prickly plant, as the name Implies, of 
exi>genous nature and varied form and size, 
fleshy and succulent, and often leafless and of 
very abnormal shape. The " Indian fig ” 
class have sessile flowers, which bloom at night 
and quickly die. 

Cadet, u name given to a younger son of a noble 
family, and also applied to young men In train¬ 
ing for oflicer*hlp in the army or navy. 

Caduceus, the name of the wand of authority Iwme 
by Hermes, or Mercury, being a plain nxi. tho 
fillets of which are in the form of snakes, 
surmounted by a couple of wings. A herald * 
staff of office is sometimes st yled a caduceus also. 

Caffeine, a highly stimulative alkaloid found in 
coffee and tea, possesses a bitter flavour. 

Cainozolc, a goo|.>gical term used to indicate all 
the strata which lie above the chalk—that is. 
the •* most recent'* strata. Tertiary to an 
alternative and equivalent term. 

Caique, a long narrow boat peculiar to the Bos¬ 
phorus. and usually profiled by oars (from two 
to sixteen in numlx-n. and sometimes with sail. 

Cairngorm, an hexagonal crystal of yellow-brown 
hue found on the Cairngorm t>eak in Scotland, 
and much used in jewellery ornamentation. 
The same kind of crystal exLst* in Brazil, India, 
and Cornwall. 

Calcium, a widely diffused metal of light yellow 
colour, burning vividly at red heat. It is not 
found In a free state, but occur* in combination 
with most of the native silicates. Calcilo. 
limestone, marble and chalk are calcium 
carbonates. 

Calc-spar iCalcito) Is one of the commonest 
minerals, and occurs In a w ide variety of crystal¬ 
line forms of the hexagonal system. 1 1 possesses 
the property of ixrrfect cleavage, and easily 
split* up into rhombs. 

Calculating Machines of many kinds have been 
from time to time devised. They are mostly 
multiplying or dividing machines. The first to 
attract special notice was that of Babbage, which 
was Intended to calculate even algebraical 
problem*, but It was never completed. Tide- 
predicting machines, machines for Integrating 
differential equations, machines for adding, 
logical machines, calculating scales, etc., are all 
of the same class. but as it Is imiHjssible to endow 
a machine with brains, the services of these 
apparatus do not carry us very far. 

Calendar, a collection of tables Hhowlng the days 
and months of the year. Its astronomical re¬ 
currences. chronological references, etc. The 
Julian Calendar. Introduced by Julius Cottar, 
fixed the average length of the year at 3051 
day*. On this arrangement of the year, there 
was a loss of 11 minutes and 10 seconds j>cr 
annum. The shortcoming was rectified by tho 
Gregorian Calendar. Introduced In Italy In 1582. 
but not adapted in England liefore 1752, when 
11 days were drop|x*d out of the calendar. Tho 
Gregorian year Is 305 days. 5 hour*. 49 minutes, 
and 12 seconds. 

Calendering, a mechanical process by which textile 
fabric* are rolled and pressed to a smooth and 
even surface. 

Calends, the first day of the month In tho Roman 
calendar, when interest fell due. and proclama¬ 
tions os to tho order of days w ere made. 

Calloo Is white, unprinted cotton cloth, and re¬ 
ceived its name from Calicut In India, whence it 
wan originally Imported. 
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Caliph, the name given to the heads of the Moslem 
faith, and means successor—that is. successor 
to Mahomet. At first. the title could only be 
borne by direct descendants of the Prophet, but 
only four so-called “ perfect M caliphs reigned 
after Mahomet at Medina. Then others of the 
Prophet's tribe succeeded. There were 13 
caliphs at Damascus between 661 and 750. and 
37 at Bagdad between that date and 1238. 
when the Turks overthrew the old dynasty 
and Anally swallowed up the caliphate. The 
Sultanate having been abolished, there is no 
official caliph now. 

Calisthenics, the art of exercising the muscles and 
limbs in order to increase their strength and 
improve the grace of form and movement. 

Calotype, the name of a class of pictures produced 
by a process invented by H. Fox Talbot about 
1840, and something akin to the daguerreotype, 
introduced about the same time. Later photo¬ 
graphic developments superseded both. 

Calumet, a sacred decorated reed tobacco pipe 
used as a symbol of peace or war by the Indians 
of North America, the bowl being composed of 
soap atone, and the tube, which is long, being 
decked with feathers. To accept the calumet 
when offered is to be friendly, to reject it is to 
proclaim enmity. There is also a distinctive 
calumet of war used only on a declaration of war 
between tribes. 

Camarilla, a term originally applied to a coterie or 
Court favourites, who. by their influence, 
practically directed the policy of Ferdinand of 
Spain hi the second decade of the 10th century. 
The name has since come into use to denote any 
similar clique. olt . 

Cambrian Group of strata l>elongs to the Silurian 
series, ami was so named by Professor Sedgwick 
because of its abundant development in W ales. 
It is the lowest and oldest strata containing 
fossil remains, which include zoophytes, molluscs, 
crinolds, worms, and cmstacca. 

Cambridge University was probably founded in the 
reign of Henry III., although as a seat of learn¬ 
ing it is mentioned in 1 ) 16 . when certain privi¬ 
leges were continued. The principal Colleges 
with the dates of foundation are: St. Catharine s 
1473; Christ’s, 1505; Clare. 1326; Corpus Christl. 
1332; Downing. 1800; Emmanuel. 1584; Gon- 
ville and Caius 1348; Jesus 1406; King s 1441; 
Mag<lalene. 1542; Pembroke. 1347; Peterhouse. 
1284; Queens’. 1448; Sidney Sussex. 1596; 
St. John’s. 1511: Trinity. 1540; Tnnity Hall. 
1350; Sclwyn. 1882. 

Camel, a large ruminant quadruped, inhabiting 
Asia and Africa, where it is largely used as a 
beast of burden. There are two species—the 
•Vrabian camel or dromedary, with only one 
hump; and the Bactrian. or double-humped 
camel. 

Cameo, the name given to a precious stone upon 
which some design has been carved in relief. 
’There is an agate cameo at the Sainte ChapeUe, 
Paris, which measures 13 inches by II. and de¬ 
picts the apotheosis of Augustus. Shell cameos 
ore now common. .... , 

Cameras are Instruments by which a convex lens is 
made to reflect and depict the image of an 
external object uiK>n a screen. It is constructed 
in the form of a box. in two compartments, and 
is, in fact, like the human eye. a camera obscura. 
Photographic cameras are made In many shapes 
and sizes and specialised as lnndscaiHJ cameras, 
copying cameras, portrait cameras, snapshot 
cameras, and bo forth. (See Photography.) 

Camisanl3, a French Protestant party of the early 
part of the 18 th century, originating in the 
Cevennes. and resorting to arms in support of 
their faith. . , 

Camlet was the name of a very line dress iaonc. 
made from Bilk and camels’ hair. In modem 
days there are many cheaper kinds of camlets, 
in the construction of which wool and goats 
hair play an important part. 

Camomile, a low, close, creeping, composite peren¬ 
nial plant, cultivated for its flowers, which are 
white with a yellow centre. Camomile flowers 
are of an exceedingly bitter taste, but an in¬ 
fusion of thorn is valued as a remedy for bilious¬ 
ness and as a tonic. 

Camorro. an Italian secret party largely composed 
of criminals, and at one time Influencing politics 
considerably by their terrorising action. Naples 


was the birthplace of the movement. In 1912 
the ring-leaders were brought to trial and sen¬ 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

Camp, a place where soldiers are or have been en¬ 
camped. Roman camps were entrenched and 
rectangular, with fosse and vallum. There were 
four gates, and the enclosure was laid out in 
streets, the broadest being 100 feet wide, the 
others 60 feet wide. Camps are much more 
elaborate under the modem military system. 
Among the permanent camps of instruction, 
those of Aldershot in England and Chalons-sur- 
Mame in France are best known. 

Campaniles, or bell-towers are usually detached 
from their parent church, but not always. The 
most famous are in Italr. and are lofty and elab¬ 
orate st ruetures. That of Giotto at Florence, in 
connection with the cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, is architecturally the finest in the world. 
Other famous campaniles of Italy are those of 
Cremona (305 feet high) and Pisa (the Leaning 

t Tower). The pointed campanile of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, which fell a few years ago and has been 
rebuilt, is a much admired example. Campan¬ 
iles as separate structures are seldom found in 
Great Britain; the finest is that of the West¬ 
minster Roman Catholic Cathedral. The 
bell-turrets of St. Paul’s in London and St. 
Peter’s at Rome are only a form of campanile. 

Campus Martius was a large plain used by the 
ancient Romans as a military camping ground. 
It was situated between the Quirinal and Capi¬ 
tol! ue hills, and is to-day entirely built over and 
forms the heart of modern Rome. 

Canal, a watercourse made by man. and used for 
navigation purposes. There are 4.073 miles or 
canalised rivers and canals in Great Britain and 

Canary, a wine that from Tudor times to Georgian 
days was much consumed in this country, and 
is frequently alluded to in our older literature. 
It is a product of the Canary Islands, hence its 

Candledlsh, so called from the fact that the 
Indians of North America utilise its dried oily 
body as a candle. It is a small fish abounding 
on the Pacific Coast. . _ . f t 

Candlemas, an English and Roman Church festival 
in celebration of the Purification of the Virgin 
and the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, 
and deriving its name from the great show of 
candles made on the day (2nd February) in the 
Roman celebrations. 

Canoe, a kind of light boat employed by many 
peoples in primitive times, made originally of a 
hollowed tree trunk, or of bark or skins attached 
together over a rude framework, and generally 
propelled by paddles. Large canoes were used 
by the islanders of the South Seas and elsewhere 
for war purposes. Canoes of to-day, employed 
in civilised lands for pleasure purposes, are very 
light boats, narrow in the beam, and are con¬ 
structed from strong thin wood, gal van! sell iron, 
steel, water-proofed canvas, or other sultablo 
material. Mr. MacGregor travelled thousands 
of miles in Eastern waters in his famous canoe, 
the M Rob Kov.” f . 

Canon, a term applied to signify a recognised rulo 
for the guide of conduct in matters legal, eccle¬ 
siastical, and artistic, or an authoritative 
ordinance; thus we have Canonical Scriptures, 
Canon Law. etc. A Canon is also a dignitary 
of the Church, usually a member of a cathedral 
chapter in the Anglican communion, or in the 
Roman Church a member of on order standing 
between regular monks and secular clergy. 

Canonical Hours were seven in number in the 
Western Church: Matins and Lauds, before 
dawn; Prime, early morning service; Tierce, 
9 a.m.; Sext. noon; Nones. 3 P.m.; > espers, 4 
p.m.; Compline, bed-tiine. 

Canonisation, the entering of a person who has 
been dead over fifty years on the list of saints of 
the Roman Catholic Church, after proof of 
purity and distinction of life has been accepted. 
'This having been done, a day is named for the 
future keeping of the anniversary of the saint s 
death, and thenceforward appear* in the Church 
Calendar. .. . 

Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, an elastic, gummy 
substance, extracted from various tropical trees. 

Cap. literally any head-covering article of dress. 
The ” Cap of Maintenance ” is carried before the 
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Sovereign at the Coronation, and Is used sym¬ 
bolically in heraldry. 

Capercailzie, a northern moor-bird, inhabiting 
Scotland and Sweden, and living on fir-shoots. 

Capet, the family name of a race of French kings, 
founded by Hugh Capet in 987. The houses of 
Valois (1328) and Bourbon (1599) were of the 
same blood, and Louis XVI. was tried and sen¬ 
tenced under the name of I»uLs Capet. 

Capital Punishment Is the carrying out of the sen¬ 
tence of death. There were 100 offences pun¬ 
ishable with death in Kngland. but to-day 
murder is practically the only crime that consti¬ 
tutes a capital offence in this country. Capital 
literally means “affecting the head"—that is. 
life—of a person, and refers to the now obsolete 
punishment of decapitation. At the present 
time it means death by hanging ; several attempts 
have been made to atxdish it. C. I*, has been 
abolished in Belgium (1863). Switzerland (1874i. 
Boumania (1804), and Holland (1870). 

Capitol, a term that was first applied to the Temple 
of Jupiter on the Capltollne Hill. Home, com¬ 
pleted in 507 ls.c. It was several times des¬ 
troyed by Are ami rebuilt. The existing Capitol, 
a large portion of which sen es the purpose of a 
museum, was erected from designs by Michael 
Angelo. In all the chief cities of the ancient 
Roman Empire there was a capitol or town- 
hall. In the United States the building occu¬ 
pied by Congress at Washington bears the name 
of the Capitol, and the hulls of the legislative 
assemblies of the different States an* so named. 
Capricorn, a zodiacal constellation lxrtweeii 
Sagittarius and Aquarius. Agured out in ancient 
times us having the head of the goat and the 
hind part shaped like a fl-h. 

Capstan, an apparatus on ships for raising anchors 
or other heavy work. It is of upright form and 
made of wood or Iron, and funis on a vertical 
axis, moved by pole* fitted into sockets in the 
upper part. On b learners the capstan is worked 
by steam. . „ t . . 

Capuchins are mem1>ers of a mendicant onler of 
Franciscans, founded in the 10th century, and 
named from the cai>ouch or cowl worn by them. 
They are Htlli a numerous order, though freed 
from many restrictions applied to them In 
earlier times. 

Caravan, a band of travellers or traders journeying 
together for safety across the Eastern deserts. 
These caravans sometimes fonn a very num¬ 
erous party. 

Carbohydrates, the name of a group of organic 
bodies containing carlxin atoms allied with 
hydrogen and oxygen In the proportion in which 
they fonn water. Starch, sugar, glucose, cellu¬ 
lose, and gum are of this group 
Carbolic Acid result* from tin* distillation of coal- 
tar. and Is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. In Its pure state It crystallises and 
Is almost colourless. In odour It resembles 
creosote. It Is n valuable antiseptic, and Is 
poisonous in largo doses. Treated with certain 
adds and alkalies. It is used for various dyes. 
Carbon, a chemical non-vnetallic element found as 
the diamond, graphite, and In the amorphous 
form of charcoal. coke. lampblack, soot. etc. 
It» distribution as an element extends through 
the whole of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
and the number of Its components Is beyond 

enumeration. . ...... . < 

Carbonari, member* of a secret political society 
originated In Naples, and at one time very num¬ 
erous. Their chief alrn was to free Italy from 
foreign rule, and they exerted considerable 
Influence In the various revolutionary move¬ 
ments In the first half of the 19th century. 1 heir 
name was adopted from the charc*»l burners 
(carbonari). and their pass words, signs, etc., 
were all in the phraseology of the fraternity. 
Carbonic Add. a gaseous corni*ounri consisting of 
12 parts of carbon and 32 of oxygen, colourless 
and odourless, and resulting when a HUlMtavioe 
containing carbon Is burnt with a free current 
of air. Used ns the effervescing element In 
aerated beverage*, champagne, bottled licer. 
etc. It Is largely evolved from Assure* In the 
earth, and is a constituent of the aiter-uamp 
tlrnt so often causes explosions in mines, though 
not Itself Inflammable. 

Carbonic Oxide, a colourless Inodorous Rur^tance 
formed of 12 parts of carbon and 10 parts of 


oxygen, and very poisonous. It is produced 
when any substance largely composed of carbon 
Ls consumed with only a small supply of air. 

Carbonilerous System. In geology, is the term used 
to designate the strata from which coal is ob¬ 
tained. It is in three groups: the coal-measures, 
the miIIstone-grit, and the mountain-limestone. 

Carbuncle, the name of a deep-red stone of the 
garnet order, found in the East Indies. 

Cardamon, the seeds of various zingiberaceous 
plants, mainly indigenous to Malabar, aromatic 
and tonic, and useful medicinally in purgative 
compounds and carminative*. 

Cardinal, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the highest rank. Cardinals are divided into 
three classes consisting of 6 canlinal b|sho|>s, 50 
cardinal priests, and 14 canlinal deacons—7t) in 
all. They are appointed by the Hope, and are 
associated with him in the government of the 
Church. A cardinal's dress consists of red cos- 
H*»ck. a rochet, a short purple mantle, and a low- 
crowned rc»l hat with cords and tassels. 

Cardinal Sins, according to mcdheval class!float Ion. 
were seven in nutnlier: pride, vanity. Indolence, 
avarice, gluttony, envy and anger. 

Cards, as a game, dates back to a very early period, 
and became known In Europe in the 14th cen¬ 
tury. A great variety of card games, including 
whist. baccarat. nap. euchre. ]K»ker. bridge, etc., 
is played. and wherever gambling has l>een in¬ 
dulged in on a large scale carls have been the 
must usual instrument. A duty of 3d. j»er 
pack on English playing-cards is imposed, and 
a maker of such cards has an annual licence • *( 
20*. to pay. (See Rear*' Dictionary of Spurts 
and I’astirii'S.) 

Caribs. n tribe of American Indian*, now mainly 
conAned to South America and Dominica, but 
originally from the CuribUan Isles. 

Caricature has for Its object the exaggeration of 
the defects or peculiarities of persons or things so 
as to render them ridiculous. It is an art that 
was practised by the ancients, but did not attain 
real (tower and force until after the invention of 
printing. England has from the IMh century 
forward produced many eminent artists in this 
line, from Hogarth. Rowlandson. Uilray in 
Georgian day*, to Sir John Tennlel. Sir 1. Car- 
nit here Gould. Max Becrbohm and tbe cartoon¬ 
ists of Vanity Fair. Among the caricaturists of 
RiK-lal things the leading names of modem i.tnej 
In England are- those of Cndk-diank. I In blot K. 
Browne. Leech. Kichard Doyle. Charles Keene, 
du Maurier. Rliil May. Tom Browne and Haven 
Hill, I’unch has been the chief medium ot 
English political and social caricatures since 
1842 ; and Sir F. Carruthcrs Gould's political 
caricatures In the liV-d/iiiadcr (iaz>U- were 
among the most humorous things of their kind; 
at the present time, among the most famous 
English caricaturists are Max Beerl>ohm. Frank 
])ynou. David Low. Hoy (R. li. Fearem), aud 
Tom Webster. 

Car lists, a Spanish p< .lit leal party espousing the 
claim of the descendants of Don Oirlos. brother 
of Ferdinand VI! . to the throne of Spain. On 
the death of the latter In 1855. IsnMhi. his three- 
year old daughter, was proclaimed Queen, lead¬ 
ing to a civil war that was maintained with 
varying micetsw until Anally crushed In 1876. 
Carlovlnglnns. the second dynasty of the French 
kings (established 763). Included such notable 
rulers as Cliarles Martel and < harlemague. In 
987 the Cai»ct dynasty succeeded. 

Carmelites, a Ixsly of mendicant friars taking their 
name from Mount Carmel, where the order was 
Aral established In 1156. The Saracens per¬ 
secuted them, and they made their way to 
Europe, founding monasteries and convent* In 
various countries, many such Institutions still 
existing, while then- are several Carmelite con¬ 
vents in the United States. • 

Carnival, the great festival which takes place In 
Homan Catholic countries on the la-t three days 
before Lent, when people give themselves up to 
the wildest re velry, huttoonery. and mnaquerad- 
lug. It Is only In the chief cities of Italy, how- 
ever, that the custom In kept up with anything 
of the old spirit. At Nice a modernised form of 
It Is given, of which the “ battle of flowers M is 
a feature. , 

Carob, a wild plant growing abundantly on the 
Mediterranean cuoat and yielding a bean or 
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pod that forms nutritions food for cattle and 
horses. t , 

Carolite, an English gold coin of the Stuart period, 
at first of the value of twenty shillings, and sub¬ 
sequently worth 23 shillings. 

Carp, a well-known fresh-water fish, found In plent y 
in most European and Asiatic still waters and 
sometimes reaching a length of 4 feet. The 
gold-fish common to our ornamental waters and 
aquariums are of this family. 

Carpets are thick fabrics used for covering floors, 
and were first made in Eastern countries— 
Egypt, Persia, India, etc.—finding their way to 
Europe in the Middle Ages. A carpet factory 
was established in France in the time of Henry 
IV.. and one was set up at Mortlake. in England, 
in the reign of James L It was the custom in 
early times to use single carpets for covering 
beds, couches, tables, etc. The best-known 
English carpets are the Arinins ter. Kidder¬ 
minster, and Wilton. In modern times the pro¬ 
duction of carpets has been greatly improved 
and extended by the aid of steam-power and 
ingenious machinery. 

Carronade, a short piece of ordnance of large 
calibre, with a powder-chamber similar to that 
of a mortar. It was first made at the Canon 
Ironworks, Scotland, hence its name. Much 
used in the Navy from 1779. but now super¬ 
seded by improved guns. 

Carthusians, an order of monks founded In 1086 
by St. Bruno at the Grande Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, and introduced into England about a 
century later. They built the Charterhouse 
(corruption of Chartreuse) in London in 1371. 
Their habit includes a hair-cloth shirt and cowl. 
The liqueur Chartreuse was Invented by the 
order In their mountain retreat and is still their 
secret. For many years they have derived 
large revenues from the sale of the cordial. 

Cartoons are properly designs of the actual sire of 
an art work as it is intended to be completed, 
and made for frescoes, tapestries, or mosaics. 
The most celebrated cartoons are the seven 
painted by Raphael, now at the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum. The artist executed 25 in all. but 
only these seven, which Rubens obtained for 
Charles I., remain. A political pictorial carica¬ 
ture or symbolic desigu is also styled a “car¬ 
toon ” nowadays. 

Cartridge, a case of metal, paper, or pasteboard, 
containing the exact charge of gunpowder or 
other explosive required for a rifle or gun. 

Casein, the leading nitrogenous element of milk, 
which coagulates by the action of rennet, or 
acids, when it takes the form of curd. 

Cashmere, a soft silky fabric, made from the hair of 
the Cashmere goat, and the object of a consider¬ 
able industry’ in India, cashmere shawls being 
often of great value. There Is also a kind of 
Cashmere largely manufactured in this country 
from Asiatic wools and cotton. 

Cassowary, a large bird of the ostrich family, 
inhabiting the Molucca Islands, New Guinea, 
and North Australia. It Is of black plumage, 
with three toes, and has a homy crest upon its 
head. In flectncss it can outstrip the horee. 

Castanets, 8ix>on-8liai>ed shells of hard wood or 
ivory, attached by coni to the thumb, and stuck 
together by the middle Anger, making a crisp 
pound. Castanets are of Moorish origin, and 
used by dancers as thne-beating accompani¬ 
ments. 

Caste, a term used to specify the different social 
classes into which the laws of BmhniiniHni 
divided the Hindus. The four leading castes 
are: (1) the Brahmans or priests; (2) the military 
caste; (3) the Vaisyas or traders; (4) Sudraa or 
labourers. There are many subdivisions also, 
the 6udras alone having 30. The Pariahs are 
considered beneath all classification of caste. 
Caste Is a term adopted in other countries also 
in regard to class distinction. 

Castor-oil Plant is a native of India, but now widely 
distributed in all hot regions It grows to a 
considerable height, has broad palmate leaves, 
and bears a spiny fruit containing seeds which 
when bruised yield the well-known oil. The 
ftrat yield of the oil is obtained by simple pres¬ 
sure. This is castor oil in its “ cold drawn ” 
and purest form. A more copious quantity 
results from heating, but not so good. 

Casuistry, in ethics, is a subtle process of reasoning 


by which nice points of conduct and conscience 
. are settled. 

Cat. the general name for all Quadrupeds of the 
Diaitiorade section of the carnivorous order, from 
the Uon down to the domestic cat. The latter Is 
supposed to be descended from the Wild Oat 
once so common in Britain and other parts of 
Europe. Egypt is credited with having been 
the first country in which the cat was domesti¬ 
cated. The finest varieties are the Angora (or 
Persian), the Maltese, and the Manx. 

Catacombs are subterranean or built-up places of 
interment. The most famous are those of Rome, 
constructed by the early Christians, where In 
times of persecution they concealed themselves. 
They are of great extent, consisting of a laby¬ 
rinth of vaulted galleries, 4 to 5 feet wide, at 
different levels. These Roman catacombs are 
said to have contained over 6,000,000 bodies 
and to have extended scores of miles in length, 
though not more than about six miles are now 
accessible. Catacombs have also been discov¬ 
ered In Naples, Cairo. Paris, etc. Attached to 
some modem cemeteries are catacombs of the 
built-up order, formed of chambers of stone or 
brick in the walls of churches or mausoleums. 

Catamaran, a float or raft of three or more pieces 
of wood lashed together. Used mostly on the 
Coromandel coast. 

Catapult, a military engine used in ancient times 
for throwing missiles of stones, spears, and 
arrows. They were constructed of wood, and 
by means of a freed spring ejected the massed 
missiles with great force into the ranks of an 
enemy. The ballsta (q.r.) of the Middle Ages 
was an adaptation of this. 

Cataracts are gigantic waterfalls. The most 
famous are those of Niagara in North America, 
the Orinoco in South America, the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambezi in Africa, the Falls of the Rhine 
at Schaffhausen. and the Cascade of GavamJ In 
the Pyrenees. Cataract, surgically, signifies an 
affection of the sight. 

Catechism, an elementary book of principles in any 
science or art, but more particularly in religion, 
in the form of questions and answers. There 
Is a great variety of these, including tho 
Lutheran, prepared by Luther in 1629, Calvin's 
Geneva (in 1536). and the Anglican, in the 
Book of Common Prayer. I 

Catechumens, a term applied In the primitive 
church to children of Christian parents, who 
were admitted as neophytes, and occupied a 
place apart in the church. 

Caterpillar, the larva of a lepldopterous Insect, 
worm-like in its segmented body, usually fur¬ 
nished with feet, often curiously marked and 
coloured, and frequently more or less hairy. 

Cathedral, the chief church of a diocese, so-called 
from its containing a Bishop’s seat, or episcopal 
chair, The finest cathedral in the world is that 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, founded in 1450. Other 
celebrated cathedrals are NiUrc Dame of Paris, 
the cathedrals of Cologne and Milan. St Paul’s in 
London. Canterbury Cathedral. York Minster, 
and the cathedrals of Durham. Bristol. 
Gloucester, Peterborough, Exeter, and Liverpool 
(new). 

Cat’s-eye, a kind of quartz, much valued as a gem. 
opalescent, and of various shades. 

Caucus, an American term designating a private 
authoritative body of politicians whose duty it 
is to select candidates for office and deal gener¬ 
ally with party business. It was first used In 
this country at Birmingham in connection with 
what was . called the ° Liberal Six Hundred. 
Lord Beaconsfleld employed the term satirically. 
The word has since come Into common use. 
although generally in an uncomplimentary way. 

Cavalier, a name adopted during the troubles of the 
Civil War to designate the Royalist party; it is 
also used generally In reference to a knightly, 
gallant, or Imperious personage. 

Cavalry is the part of an army consisting much or 
troops that serve on horseback, and now less 
us^d than in former times. The cavalry of the 
Greeks and Romans were generally members of 
noble families, and down to the Middle Ages 
something of this distinction was continued. 
After the invention of gunpowder, this branch of 
the military service underwent great changes; 
and in more recent times, with the development 
of heavy artillery, cavalry has been less proml- 
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nent than before. The British Army has SO 
regiment* of cavalry : 2 of Household Cavalry. 

6 Dragoon Guards, 2 Dragoons. 6 Lancers, and 
12 hSw, The Transvaal War of 1890-1902 
showed the special value of mounted Infantp. 
and In the Great War the sendees of the cavalry 
were highly distinguished In many Helds. Since 
1929 the cavalry is gradually being mechanised 
and horses are being abolished. In recent 
manoeuvres there was very little horse warfare. 
Caves are natural hollow places in the earth, largely 
met with In limestone or volcanic rocks, t iugal s 
Cave in Statfa is noted for its splendid raiige or 
basalt columns, and at Malham and Kirkdale in 
Yorkshire, and Kent s Hole near Torquay, are 
far-extending caves. The mammoth cave or 
Kentucky extends through many miles of .laby¬ 
rinthine windings. _ lAllJ 

Cavemen. From the traces found in various 
geological strata of the pre historic period we 
find that races of j>eoplu existed who lived in 
caves which served them as refuges against 

predaceous beasts. . . _.. 

Caviare is a Russian preparation made from the 
salted roe of certain fish, such as sturgeon, sterlet, 
and sevruga. and much appreciated by epicure*. 
Cayenne Pepper is made from the dried and baked 
pods of various kinds of tropical capsicum. 

Cedar, a dark-leaved, cone-bearing, horizontal- 
branched evergreen tree tliat grows to a consider¬ 
able height and girth, the best known species 
In this country being the Lebanon Cedar, which 
was Introduced into England in the lith cen¬ 
tury. and is now of frequent occurrence here. 
Its native regions are the mountains of Western 
Asia and the West Indies. . 

Celluloid, a compound of gun-cotton, camphor, 
and other ingredient*, producing a substance 
that closely imitate* ivory, or. when coloured, 
numerous decorative objects, such as coral, 
amber, tortoiseshell, etc. . § 

Cellulose, a carbohydrate, and a constituent of 
nearly all plants and vegetable structures. Jv 
being treated with strong acid* and boiled with 
water, glucose is obtained. Cellulose occurs In 
an almost pure state in the fibre*, of linen and 

Celt*, an ancient rare of Western Europe, originally 
nettled In Gallia, and afterwards spread over 
other parts of Europe, including Britain, ine 
two chief divisions of Celtic Britons were the 
Gaels of Ireland and the North of Scotland, and 
the Cymri of Wales. The descendants of these 
races still retain many of their ancient charac¬ 
teristic*. and considerable Interest Is manifested 
In their language and literature. 

Cement assumes various fonns. glue, sealing-wax. 
paste, putty, and other adhesive* constituting 
one das*, but the main class consist* of sub¬ 
stances for binding Pscether brick or stone, and 
comprise* mortar. Portland cement. Roman 
cement, and plaster of Paris, each possessing 
qualities rendering it specially adaptable to 
certain purp<*ea. . 

Cenotaph (Greek-empty tomb), a monument 
erected in Whitehall. London, to commemorate 
all th'me who gave their live* in the wrrvtce of 
the British Empire during the Great W ar. I be 
permanent structure was unveiled by the King 
on Armistice Day. 1920. .... wllK 

Censors were Roman magistrate* vested with the 
power of keening a record of all citizens, and of 
controlling the manner*, moral*, and duties of 
the people*. In more recent time* In England 
censor* liave been api*olnted by the Government 
in connection with publication* of the Pres* or 
for the stage. Under Charles II. there was a 
licensor of the Ere**. The only special censor 
inEngland 1* the E xaminer of Plays By anew 
regulation Issued in January. 1912. the Lord 
Chamberlain will grant licences for the per¬ 
formance of stage play* to manager* of music- 
halls within his Jurisdiction to» such o* apply tor 
them, under certain restriction*. In 1913 a 
censor of cinematograph films was .established. 
In war time a tutorial censor l* appointed to 
check the report* Intended for newspapers. 
During tin Great War (1914-1918) an official 
cenaorehip of a far-reaching and very strict 
kind was lu operation, giving rise to much 
resentment because of it* frequent block upon the 
dissemination of news. The literary censorship 
in this country Is severe. In recent years the 


banning M of certain books by D. H. Lawrence. 
James Joyce and M. Radclifle-Hall gave them 
exaggerated prominence, the smuggled copies 
of the books fetching high prices. 

Census was the title given in ancient Rome to a. 
register of citizens, with full particulars as to 
their family, children, slaves, aud so forth. 1 he 
term is now used in regard to the general 
enumeration of population which takes Place 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the British 
Colonies every ten years. From 1931 to take 
place every five years In England and Wales. 
The Hist official census in this country was that 
of 1801; the last In Great Britain was taken in 
April 1931. k t ..... 

Centre o! Gravity is the point through which the 
entire weight of a body seems to act by the force 
of gravity. This centre may be found either 
by experiment, such as suspending the body to a 
string, when the true vertical position will be 
marked, or by the rules of geometry. The 
centre of gravity of a straight bar is at the 
middle point, and of a circle it is the geometrical 

centre. . , _ . 

Ceorl. the name given to an Anglo-Saxon freeman 
who was usually in bond-service to a landed 
proprietor, but could become a '* thegn " if he 
became ixKSessed of 600 acre* of land, with a 
church and a house upon it. but three genera¬ 
tions had to elapse before any descendant of his 
could be ennobled. 

Cerium, a scarce metallic element discovered In 
1803 . It i* capable of precipitation to powder, 
and only exists in combination in the mineral* 
cerite. allanite. and a few other*. Salts of 
cerium, mixed with salts of thorium, are used in 
the manufacture* of go* mantles. 

Cestus, the name given to a girdle worn by Greek 
and Roman women around their waists, and 
generally decorated. It was also the name of 
the loaded gauntlet worn by boxers in the 
Roman arena. 

Cetacea, the order of mammals comprising tne 
whale, dolphin, and porpoise. which, though 
strictly aquatic, breathe air. suckle their young, 
and are warm-blooded. . , . » 

Chain Armour was composed of links of ham¬ 
mered Iron, and worn over garments by soldiers 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. These garment* 
were called coat* of mail, and were superseded by 
armour made of metal plate*. 

Chalcedony, a tine quartz occurring emeny n 
('haleedon. and much used by Jewellers for neck¬ 
lace*. bracelets, etc. It Is found in various 
colours. In some of which It takes distinctive 
names, as onyx, carnellan. agate, and sard. 
Chalk, a white soft mineral consisting of carbonate 
of lime only slightly consolidated. It is made 
into lime by burning, and become* whiting when 
purified. Chalk fonns the Cretaceous system, 
and Is abundant In the South c>f England, where 
It reaches a thickness occasionally of a thousand 
feet. Chalk fossil* reveal mollusca,sponge*, and 
sea-urchins. Of the many chalk preparation* 
block chalk. Spanish white, red chalk, and 
French chalk may lie mentioned, though none 
of these 1* pure chalk. 

Chalybeate Water* are water* impregnated with 
Iron, or containing iron In solution. Chalybeate 
springs are* numerous in England and other parts 
of the world, and are valuable in restoring 
strength after illnesses and improving the 
blood. 

Chama, a genus of large bivalves of the mollusc 
family, found In tropic waters, especially 
amongst coral reef*. Chamn aio<u weighs some¬ 
times a* much a* 300 lb., and one valve has l>een 
employe*! a* the basin of baptismal font* in 
various churches. 

Chamberlain, an official liaving the direction of the 
private apartment* of u monareh or nobleman. 
The Lord Great Chafnl)crlaln of England I* an 
hereditary official, and hi* chief duties are to 
attend the Sovereign at hi* coronation, take 
charge of the ancient palace of Westminster, 
and sec to the furnishing of the House* of Par¬ 
liament and Westminster Hall on State occa¬ 
sion*. This office I* held Jointly by the families 
of Cholmondcley and Willoughby d’Kresby in 
alternation. The J»rd Chamberlain of the 
Household l* the acting superintendent of the 
Royal Household, and receives hi* appointment 
from the Mini*try of the day, aud Is a member 
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; of the Privy Council. Chamberlains are also 
attached to various city and other corporations. 

Chambertin, a well-known brand of red Burgundy, 
the product of the vineyards of the Cdte d'Or. 
France. 

Chameleon, a family of lizards of which there are 
numerous species. The common chameleon is a 
native of Africa, and is about 12 inches long, 
including tail. It is remarkable for its power of 
changing colour to resemble its surroundings 
when surprised, a power that is due to the 
presence of pigment-bearing cells beneath the 
skin. It is alow In movement, and insectivorous. 

Chamois, a species of antelope, and a native of 
Western Europe and Asia. It is not much 
larger than a goat, lives in mountainous regions, 
and possesses wonderful leaping power, so that 
it is very difficult to capture. Its flesh is much 
esteemed, and from its akin chamois leather is 
made. 

Champagne, the celebrated sparkling wine made 
from the grapes of the vineyards of the district 
of France, of which Rheimfi is the headquarters. 

Chancellor was the title of a chief officer of the 
Homan Empire, but at the present day is used 
to designate in England the leading dignitary of 
the law and Parliament, and in Germany the 
highest officer of the State. In former times 
the Lord Chancellor of England wo9 the King's 
moat trusted adviser, and exerted immense 
influence. Before the .Reformation he was 
generally an ecclesiastic. The Lord Chancellor 
is the Keeper of thelGreat Seal, a Privy Council¬ 
lor. and Speaker of the House of Lords. His 
salary is £ 10.000 a year, and he receives a 
pension (if half that sura. There was a separate 
Chancellor for Ireland, but this was a judicial 
office, with a salary of £6.000 a year. The terra 
is also used of the Exchequer. Duchy of Lancas¬ 
ter, of Dioceses. Universities and of the Garter. 

Channel Tunnel. A scheme to bore a timnel 
through 20-30 miles of chalk under the sea 
between Dover and Calais was proi>osed in the 
second half of the 19th century. The bill 
authorising the work was rejected in 1833. In 
1930 the scheme was again proposed by many 
enthusiastic supporters. The tunnel would be 
the longest ever made and an engineering wonder 
of the world. It would consist of two tubes with 
frequent connections. Electric trains would 
run through, taking only I hour and reducing 
dhe Journey between London and Paris by 
about 2 hours. The estimated cost, however, 
being more than 35 million pounds, the at¬ 
tendant military risks and doubt as to feasibility 
of construction led t he Government in June 1930 
to reject the proposal. 

Chantry, a private church or chapel established and 
endowed for the maintenance of priests to 
perform daily Mass for the souls of certain 
specified persons. Chantries were numerous in 
England up to the Reformation, and some few 
still remain. 

Chapel Royal, the church dedicated to the use of 
the Sovereign and Court, and at present situated 
In St. James's Palace. 

Chapel of Ease, a place of worship for parishioners 
living at a distance from (he rwirish church. 

Charcoal, n term applied to wood that has been 
subjected to a process of slow smothered com¬ 
bustion and generally refers to the carbon¬ 
aceous remnlns of vegetable, animal, or com¬ 
bustible mineral sulwtanees submitted to a 
similar process. Charcoal has many u^es, being 
employed as fuel for gunpowder making, as a 
disinfectant, and as a filter. It Is practically 
insoluble except when reduced to a flue powder. 

Charity Commissioners, an important body ap¬ 
pointed by the Charitable Acta Trust of 1863 
for inquiring into, and dealing with, charitable 
trusts in general and endowed sch<x»ls. By 
Orders in Council made trader the Education 
Act 1899, however, the powers of the Commis¬ 
sioners over endowments for purely educational 
purposes have, to a considerable extent, been 
transferred to the Board of Education. 

Charterhouse, ft famous school that was in Alders- 
gate Street. London, but removed toGo«lalming. 
In connection with the school is an almshouse on 
the old London sito endowed by Thomas Sutton 
in 1611. Thackeray, as well as Addison. Grote, 
and other eminent men, were Charterhouse 
scholars. 


Chartism, the political principles of a body of 
advanced reformers who appeared In England 
about 1838, and agitated for 44 six points ** of 
popular reform, viz., manhood suffrage, annual 
parliaments, vote by ballot, abolition of the 
property qualification, payment of members, 
and equal electoral districts. The movement 
spread through all parts of the country, and 
assumed revolutionary proportions in 1848. 
when meetings of a violent character, attended 
by vast multitudes, were held, and it was deemed 
necessary to take strong measures of protection 
in regard to public men and public buildings. 
The Chartists threatened to resort to 44 physical 
force." and large bodies were put under a sort of 
military drill by night in secret places, and for 
a brief period the attitude of the Chartists was 
extremely threatening. Numerous disturbances 
took place, and many arrests were made, some 
Chartists being sentenced to death for high 
treason, but subsequently respited and sent into 
transportation. An Irish banister, Feargus 
O’Connor, assumed the leadership of the move¬ 
ment, but committed so many absurdities that 
he brought undeserved ridicule upon what was 
in the main a legitimate movement. It attained 
its height during a period of intense distress 
amongst the working classes, and with the im¬ 
provement of trade and the relief of taxation, it 
gradually died down, but the main principles for 
which it contended have since received practical 
acceptance. 

Chasuble, a sleeveless vestment worn by eccle¬ 
siastics over the alb during the celebration of 
Mass. It is supposed to symbolise the seamless 
coat of Christ. Its use in English churches was 
prohibited in 1552. but again permitted after 
1559. It gradually fell into disregard, however, 
but some fifty years ago was resumed in the 
High Church services. 

Chauvinism is a term applied to any exaggerated 
devotion to a cause, more particularly to excess 
of public or military enthusiasm. The word 
springs from Nicholas Chauvin. whose extrava¬ 
gant devotion to Napoleon I. made him a laugh¬ 
ing-stock. * 

Cheese, an article of food made from the curd of 
milk, which is separated from the whey and 
pressed in moulds and gradually dried. There 
are many varieties of cheese, according to the 
method of preparation, or the quality of the 
milk. Among the best-known of British cheeses 
are the StiJton. Cheddar, Cheshire. Gloucester 
and Wensleydale; while of foreign cheeses wo 
have Parmesan, Dutch, Gorgonzola, Roquefort 
and Gruyere. The soft cheeses, such as Cam- 
embert. Brie, and cream, only keep for a short 
time. Large quantities of colonial cheese now 
corne from Canada and New Zealand. 

Cheetah, the large spotted cat of Africa and 
Southern Asia, often called the ** hunting 
leopard" because of Its employment in the 
cliase. It is long-legged with non-retractile 
claws, and not unlike some fleet-running dogs in 
general appearance, but its facial presentment 
and voice betray the feline. 

Cheka. ISee O.G.P.U.) 

Chemistry Is the science which analyses and 
describes the properties and composition of 
various natural substances. It had its rise in 
alchemy and has gradually developed into a 
science of vast magnitude and importance, 
engaging the study of the most eminent scienti¬ 
fic minds. According to chemical theory all 
substances are composed of indivisible atoms. 
It demonstrates that an elementary substance 
is made up of groups of allied atoms, while a 
compound substance consists of atoms of 
different kinds, chemically united. Most sub¬ 
stances belong to different groups of atoms called 
molecules, the smallest proportion into which 
the substance can be divided. 

Chenille, a soft cord material of silk or worsted used 
in embroidery, lace-making, and sometimes for 
carrots and wall-hangings or curtains. 

Cheque, an order on a hank for the payment of 
mouey on presentation to the person named In 
the document, or to the bearer. It does not 
require endorsement when made out to bearer, 
but must be endorsed when payable to order. 
Each cheque requires a twopenny stamp in this 
country. A cheque that is crossed (by having 
the words “ & Co." written transversely he- 
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tween parallel lines) can only be paid through a 
bank. A banker 1 b liable for loss on a forged 
cheque unless he can prove carelessness on the 
part of the drawer. . _ 

Cherokees, a North American tnbe of Indians, 
once a powerful and warlike nation occupying a 
large portion of the Allegheny range, but now 
residing within the Indian Territory under 
civilised rule of law aud very prusiKrous. 

Chess, an ancient game of Eastern origin. (See 
Pears' Dictionary of Sports and Pastimes. 

Chestnut, the fruit of the chestnut tree; those of 
the Spanish chestnut. Castanea rest*, furnish 
a favourite esculent. The wood is used m 
carpentry; while the horse-chestnut Llscutus 
hippocastanum) is much employed in brush- 
mounting and in cabinet work. 

Chiaroscuro, a term used in painting to denote 
the arrangement of light and shade in a picture 
On the proper handling of chiaroscuro deiwnds 
the fidelity of depiction of objects and distances. 

Chicory, a plant largely used for mixing with 
cotTee and not regarded altogether as an adulter¬ 
ant. being credited with certain dietetic virtues. 
In England, however, where chicory is added, 
the fact must be stated on the package sold to 
the public. The dried roots of the plant only 
are used, being ground into powder before 

Chdtern^Hundreds, the name of a district of the 
Chiltem Hills where offender* used to hide to 
escape capture. This gave rise to the appoint¬ 
ment of a Crown official who was called the 
steward of the Chiltem Hundreds. The duties 
of this office long since ceased to Ik* of meaning, 
and by a pleasant fiction, when a member of the 
House of Commons cannot resign fils seat with¬ 
out disqualification by accepting a place or 
profit under the Crown, he accepts the steward¬ 
ship of the Chiltem Hundreds, winch is com¬ 
monly held to constitute such a place, arid this 

Is tantamount to resignation. 

Chimpanzee, a large anthropoid ape. a native of 
tropical West Africa, of a dark brown colour, 
with arms reaching to the knee, large ear*, and 
a general organisation resembling that of man. 
It possesses considerable intelligence, can walk 
erect with ease, and when full grown is about 
four feet high. , . __ 

Chinchilla, a South African rodent. Grey In 
colour, and bl:ick and white underneath. It is 
greatly esteemed for its beautiful fur. 

Chintz, a cotton cloth, generally glazed and 
covered with Uoral nr other designs. It is largely 
used for furniture coverings. 

Chipmunk, a squirrel-like animal of the lamias 
genus, common In the l ulled States. 
Chlppendnlo Furniture was introduced in the reign 
of George I. by Thomas (hlpin-ndalc. a N\ orccs- 
terxlilre cabinet-maker who niigrntcd to ]>>ndoii 
and set up for hlvnself In St Martin's Lane. 
Charing Crons. He was fonder of inventing 
designs for furniture than of making it. and in 
176ii published a l*x>k of pattern**; the Lmdon 
furniture-maker* of the *la> «oon began to 
model their work upon It. Of course, only a 
Bxnrell portion of the so-called " genuine old 
Chippendale In existence can have coiue from 
the shop In 8t. Martin s Lane. ... f 

Chirograph, an Indenture drawn In evidence of 
title to property, landed or otherwise, and 
prepared (usually on parchment) in a special 
manner of engnstslng. . . . .... 

Chiromancy is the old name for palmist ry or dh Illa¬ 
tion by the hand, it was greatly practised In 
olden times, and has had a considerable revival 
In recent years. 

Chiropody, the treatment of the bawls and foet for 
the cure or prevention of cllHcaac. ^peclnlly 
applied to the removal of corns, warts, etc. 
Chlamys, a fixwe military cloak or mantle, worn 
formerly chiefly by horsemen, and permitting 
the free use of the arms. 

Chloral, a colourless mobile compound discovered 
by Liebig, and obtained from chlorine and 
alcohol, or chlorine and starch. 

Chlorine, a ga*eoui» element of the halogen farnlJ), 
obtained by the action of manganese dioxide on 
hydrochloric acid. It unites easily with many 
other elements, the oompouwls resulting being 
termed chlorides. It is of great importance In 
bleaching, and Is a valuable disinfectant. 
Chlorite, a gnua-grecn or darker green group or 


minerals of micaceous structure, found in the tin 
mines of Cornwall. 

Chlorodyne. an anodyne remedy containing mor¬ 
phine. chloroform, prussic acid, and extract of 
Indian hemp, flavoured with sugar and |>epper- 
mint. It U often administered to children to 
induce sleep, and. when unskilfully given, 
sometimes leads to unfortunate results. 

Chloroform, a volatile colourless liquid, is prepare*! 
for commercial purixwes by distilling a mixture 
of chloride of lime, alcohol and water; but for 
medical use it Is made from chloral, which yields 
a purer distillation. When the odour is inhaled 
it produces unconsciousness and insensibility to 
pain. It owes its discovery to Liebig, and its 
first application for medical purposes to Sir 
James Young Simpson. 

Chocolate, a paste made from the kernels of the 
cocoa tree and flavoured with sugar, vanilla or 
other substance. Chocolate beverage Is made 
by dissolving chocolate in boiling water or milk. 
It was thus used by the Mexicans largely, as far 
back as the time of Montezuma. 

Chouans. a party of Breton Royalists who were* 
bitter opiwments of tlie Republic, and defended 
their cause bravely, until La lb s he put them 
down in 1790. There were later risings, but 
Napoleon, by ordering the execution of their 
leader.Cadoudat.in I*04.crushed the movement. 

Chough, a bird of the crow family, with fine black 
plumage tinged with blue and purple. It is 
found in Cornwall, the West of England, the 
mountains of Wales, and in t he Hebrides. 

Chrism, the sacred ointment consecrated by a 
Bishop, and used in the rites «»f baptism, con¬ 
firmation. ordination, etc. it is now only 
employed saccrdotally in Homan Catholic and 
Greek churches. 

Chrlstailelphians, members of a religious sect 
which holds that immortality can Ik* obtained 
by believers only. They have peculiar views of 
the Trinity, reject infant baptism, and have 
strange theories alxmt the Millennium. 

Christianity, the religion proclaimed by Josus 
Christ. Its principles are set forth in the New 
Te-tameut. and its churches nlmund all over the 
world. Alxmt one-third of the inhabitants of 
the globe are Christians. 

Christian Sclenco represents the Indicf that disease, 
sin. and death can Ik defeated by faith. 

Christmas Cards are a modern institution. Hie 

i first genuine Christmas card was sent In 1M4. 
and It is liellevcd the sender was W L. l)ol>*un. 
H.A. lie had a friend from whom he received 
certain courtesies of which he desired to allow 
hu lie especial appnnl.ition. The time was 
Christmas. So. after sonic thought, ho made a 
* ketch sy mbollslng the spirit of the festive 
hcar-on and | axled it to his friend. J lie sketch 
was done on a piece of Bristol board about twice 
the size of the modem letter-card. It depleted 
u family group toasthig absent friends among 
appropriate surroundings. And from this 
small beginning the Idea, now so largely 
utilised, and constituting such a vast Industry, 
won developed. 

Christmas Rose, a plant of the Ranunculus order 
( Urllfi^ruA niycr) . it flowers, under normal 
conditions, alxmt the close of the year 

Christolyte. a sect of hixth-century Christian* who 
Ulh-ved that upon the descent of Jesus Into 
HikIcs lie left there bulb Ills human Ixxlv and 
h• ill, and rose again with His Divine nature 

alone. , „ t ,,, 

Christ's Hospital, or " Blue Coat Sclux»l. was 
founded by Edward VI. on the site an old 
Greyfriam monastery, and down to a few years 
ago wax one of I .on* Ion's l*ist known scholastic 
lust I tut Ioiih. It was pulled down to make room 
for extenxions of St. Bartholomews Hospital 
and the new General P«*t Olllce Building dn 
Newgate St. I. The whool 1* now carried on at 
Horsham Coleridge and Charles l-amb Were 
Blue Coat boys. . , 

Chromascope. an Inxtniment for demonstrating 
the three optical ellcctsof colours; viz., the re¬ 
flection of speculum*. the transmission of light 
through tranxparency. and the refraction of 
lenfioi and prisms. 

Chromatics, the science which investigates and 
explain* the properties of the colours of light, 
and of natural Ix-slics, forming a chief brunch of 
optics. 
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Chromium* a yellow metal obtained from chrome 
ironstone, a mineral compound of chromic, 
ferric, and ferrous oxides, extensively used for 
plating the bright parts of motor-cars. 

tJhronea, a wingless dipterous insect found amongst 
snow and ice in Sweden in winter-time, brownish- 
yellow on the bead, and long-legged. 

Chronology, the science of computing periods of 
time by orderly division, and of as si g n i n g to 
events their proper relative dates. 

Chrysoberyl. a mineral found in rolled pebbles in 
Brazil and Ceylon, in fine crystals in the Ural, 
and in granite In the United States, is of a 
yellowish-green colour, and when opalescent 
makes an attractive gem. 

Chrysocoila, a silicate of copper, apparently pro¬ 
duced by decomposition of copper ores. It is 
of a blue-green colour, and derives its name 
from Its slight resinous lustre and transparency. 

Chunchuses, a race of Chinese brigands ranging 
through Manchuria and Mongolia, and accused 
of serious robberies during the Russo-Japanese 
war. 

Church Army, a Church of England Mission, 
somewhat on the lines of the Salvation Army, 
founded in 1882 by the Rev. W. Carlile. and 
doing great good among the submerged masses. 

Church o! England was organised in 073 by Arch¬ 
bishop Theodore, who settled the number and 
boundaries of its dioceses, and divided each 
diocese into parishes. The conversion of 
England to Christianity was mainly the achieve¬ 
ment of St. Augustine, who in 597 founded the 
see of Canterbury. The church was in commun¬ 
ion with Romo from the first, but was not 
brought strictly within Papal Jurisdiction until 
after the Norman Conquest, although at no 
time was the domination of Rome complete over 
the English Church; so that when the Reforma¬ 
tion took effect in the 10 th century it was not 
so much the displacing of an old church and its 
supplanting by a new one which took place as 
a strengthening of an anti-papal action which 
had long been maturing. 

Church o! Scotland was constituted at the Refor¬ 
mation. The union fof the Church of Scot¬ 
land with the United Free Church was effected 
in October 1929. after 86 years of separation. 
The total membership in 1930 amounted to 
1,284.449. The chief official Is the Moderator, 
chosen aimuallr, who ranks next after the Lord 
Chancellor; the Sovereign himself is represented 
by a Lord High Commissioner. The Church 
organisation is controlled by ELirk Sessions. 
Presbyterian. Synods and the General Assembly. 
Cid, a famous Spanish hero of the 11th century, 
Don Rodrigo Diaz. who. before ho was twenty, 
led a Spanish force against the Moors, and drove 
them out of Spain. He is celebrated In poem, 
play and romance. . . 1V . . . 

Cider, a fermented liquor made from the Juice of 
apples by crushing the fruit to pulp when ripe. 

. The cider of Devonshire. Somersetshire. Wor¬ 
cestershire, and Herefordshire is the best 
Cinchona, an evergreen tree common In the 
wanner portions of the American continent, 
growing at a high altitude and famous for its 
bark, which gives us the valuable drug, quinine. 
It was introduced into India in 1800, and Its 
product occupies an important position in 

pharmacy. „ _ . . . 

Cinematograph. (See Kinematograph.) 

Cinnabar, an ore which yields mercury by heating. 
Cinnamon, tho dried bark of a tree common in the 
East Indies, and forms a valuable spice. 

Cinque Ports were originally Important sea-ports 
on the Southern coast of England, including 
Hastings. Romney. Hythe. Dover aud Sandwich, 
which were the five original Cinque Ports. 
Winchelsea and Rye were added later. These 
ports were required to furnish a certain number 
of ships, ready for service, and in return they 
were granted many privileges. The official 
residence of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports is Walmer Castle. Lord Beauchamp has 
been Warden since November. 1013. 

Cirrus Cloud. (See Clouds.) 

Cistercians, an order of monks and nuns taking 
their names from Cistcaux, near DUon, where 
their first convent was established in 1098. The 
monks wear white cassocks, the nuns white 
dresses. 

Citric Acid is contained in limes and lemons mostly. 
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It is of value fa medicine and in the preparation 
of effervescent beverages. 

Citron, the fruit of a tree of the lemon order, with 
thick rind, much used for candied peeL 

Civet, a carnivorous quadruped from which civet 
perfume is obtained. In Abyssinia the animal Is 
kept in confinement for the sake of this secretion. 

Civil List! is the record of expenditure in connec¬ 
tion with the maintenance of the royal house¬ 
hold and the dignity of the Grown. It Is fixed 
in the first session of Parliament after each 
monarch's accession. The amount fixed mi the 
accession of Que en Victoria was £400.000 a year: 
for Edward VTI. it was raised to £470,000; and 
further augmented for George V, 

Clairvoyance, the power of mental vision, said to 
enable its possessors while in mesmeric trance to 
see persons and happenings at a distance. 

Clay, a term used to designate certain plastic, 
earthy compounds composed of hydrated 
silicates of alumina. China clay, from which 
porcelain is made. Is the purest clay, and is 
obtained by the natural crumbling of felspar, ^ 
which is found only in Cornwall in this country, 
but is well distributed in China, Japan, and the 
United States. Other varieties are pipe-day, 
fire-clay, potter’s clay and brick clay. 

Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment 
Is of the time of Tothmes lH (1500-1460 B.C.), 
Presented to the British Government by 
Mehemet All in 1819. but not brought to thi3 
country until 1878. Its weight is 180 tons and 
it is 084 feet in height. 

Cliff-Dwellers were aboriginal tribes who had their 
homes in recesses of the rocky cliffs of New 
Mexico and elsewhere In the South-western 
regions of what is now the United States. 

Cloaca MATtma, the name of the great underground 
sewer of Rome, constructed In the reign of 
Tarqulnius Priscus (circa 588 b.c.) and still 
extant in its chief structural features. 

Clock, a horological contrivance differing from a 
watch in not being adaptable to transit, save in 
a minor and unimportant way. and usually hav¬ 
ing a motive spring or weight, and geared train, 
with a pulsative device to govern the rate at 
which the mechanism shall move; also com¬ 
monly having a figured dial and index hands. 
One of the earliest inventions for time-keeping 
was the dial, upon which the clepsydra followed. 
Archimedes knew how to set wheels going by 
springs and weights, but who first regulated 
their speed and applied their controlled motion 
to a pointer traversing a dial has not been 
ascertained. But about A.n. 1000 a student at 
Cordova University added the escapement to a 
pendulum dock in that seat of learning. In 
1228, a clock was. it is recorded, placed in the 
Palace Yard in London, after which date docks 
became general. 

Clocks of the Crown. The different Royal 
Palaces contain a number of Crown docks. A 
careful inventory is kept of those at Windsor in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Department. This 
inventory contains entries of 230 clocks which 
fill two large volumes. Many of them are 
works of art of the highest order, and one In 
particular possesses an interest of quite a 
romantic historical character. This Is the 
dock that Henry VIII. gave as a present to 
Anne Boleyn on her wedding day. It rests on a 
modern giit bracket in the Chapel retiring room* 
and Is only four inches deep and ten inches high. 
Formerly It belonged to Horace Walpole, and 
when his effects were sold at Strawberry Hill. 
Queen Victoria bought it for £110 6s. The 
weights are encased in copper gilt and beauti¬ 
fully engraved. ” H.A.” and true-lovere’ knots 
on one, and " H.A.” alone on the other. In tho 
footmen’s room at Windsor there Is a spedmen 
of an ” Act of Parliament Clock ”—a kind of 
clock that grew out of a Tax Imposed on watches 
by Pitt. This tax caused watches to be much 
less worn, and tavern-keepers adopted a bold 
mural timepiece for the benefit of their custo¬ 
mers. These timepieces were called ” Act of 
Parliament clocks.” The horological curiosity 
at Buckingham Palace is the Negress Head 
Clock—a French spring-balance production by 
Lepine, whom Voltaire engaged to establish a 
watch manufactory near Geneva. In this dock 
the hour numerals are shown In one of the neg- 
ress's twinkling eyes and the minutes fa the 
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other. It stands two feet five and a half Inches 
high, the head and bust of the negress being In 
ormolu and enriched with magnificent decora¬ 
tive features. Of another clock In Buckingham 
Palace, made by Alexander Cummins, an Edin¬ 
burgh man. for George III., it is said that 
Cumming received £2,000 for it and £200 a year 
for looking after it. 

Clog, a wooden shoe, often strengthened with iron 
attachment, worn by factory and other workers 
in many industrial districts in our own country, 
and by the peasantry of numerous Continental 
nations. Clog-dancing Is a j>erformance in 
which the dancer wears wooden footwear to 
provide a loud accompaniment, and the 
exercise is one which admits of the attainment of 
considerable skill. 

Cloisonn6, a kind ot fine pottery with enamelled 
surface, decorated with elaborate designs, the 
outlines of which are formed by small bands or 
fillets of metal. The Byzantines excelled in 
this work, but in the 20th century Japan and 
China led in Cloisonne-ware. 

Cloisters are arched covered walks attached to 
monastic and ecclesiastical buildings, and 
usually consist of a series of vaulted arcades 
surrounding a quadrangle. They were mainly 
intended as places of exercise and relaxation 
for the monks. 

Closure, a device by which debate is cut short in 
the House of Commons. By a rule of 1887. any 
member, with the consent of the Si>eaker. or 
Chairman, can move that *' the quest Ion be now 
put," and if the motion l>e carried by a m>eclth-ri 
majority the discussion ceases and the question 
is voted ui»on. A similar rule obtains in l*>th 
the French and American legislative assemblies. 

Clouds are collections of visible vaismr susixmded 
in the upper atmosphere at a considerable 
height—two to three miles on an average. When 
similar vapours gather close to the earth they 
form what we call Joo. Clouds are the result of 
a prtx-ess of evaporation that Is continuous over 
«ca and land. They are usually classed as 
follows: the cirrus, feathery or resembling locks 
of hair; the cumulus, dense, hill-like masse-*, 
called summer clouds: the stratus or night cloud, 
which forms in level streaky sheets; the cirro- 
stratus , a collection of small round dappled 
clouds, usual In hot weather; the curro-stratus; 
the cumulo-strut us; and the nimbus . or ruin- 
cloud. 

Clover, various plants of the Trifolium genus, of 
which there are atxjut 200 species. The lx*st 
known kinds are White Clover, a common pas¬ 
turage product in nearly all parts of the world, 
and Red Clover, the most widely cultivated of 
all. much esteemed as fodder for cuttle. 

Clove* are the dried flower buds of a species of 
myrtle, grown principally In the East Indies. 

Coal Is a carbonaceous mineral siil»taiice. com¬ 
monly black and easily breakable, and mu> be 
either dull or shiny. It Is very Infiainmable. 
and has formed for a long i**r»od the most im¬ 
portant substance for fuel in employment In 
most civilised lands. It is composed of 
chemically altered vegetable matter, chiefly the 
timber of long extinct lyonporiio4*oas trees, and 
Is found as a sort of stratified pxk In the coal- 
measures. The best coal for fuel purposes is 
that belonging to the Carlxmlferous series of the 
Pakuozolc system. Anthracite coal lias lost 
nearly all Its hydrocarbon by change or by pres¬ 
sure. and this and the more highly bituminous 
cools are greatly employed In manufacturing 
Industries the world over, w hUe those less ho are 
used for household pun****. , A ton ot lx-si 
quality (bituminous) coal will yield 10.000 cubic 
feet of gas and 10 gallons or so of tar. leaving 
behind a chaldron of coke and 20 gallons t A 
ammonlacal liquor. The total annual coal pro¬ 
duction of the world now exceeds * 
tons. valued at over £420.000.000if In l^tho 
value of British coal alone was £lG 2 .al 6 . 000 ). 
The United Btutes yields more than Great Brit¬ 
ain. and the two gnat English-speaking nations 
between them produce two-thirds of the 
universal cr*U output. It Is calculated tfiat 
there remain something like 138.OW.000.000 
tons of coal available In Great Britain and 
Ireland alone within a depth of *.000 feet. 
There are about 3.200 mines in the United 
Kingdom, employing 1 . 2 & 0.000 persons, but in 


1028 only 938.988 persons were employed 
though the gross value of output was not 
diminished much. It in to be noted that 
modern methods of machine coal-cutting cannot 
always be applied to old hand-worked diggings. 

Coal Mining by Machinery has been somewhat 
slow In being adopted in this country. For 
some years it has been in use In America and 
on the Continent. Now. however, electric 
power is being rapidly introduced, and in many 
collieries performs the work of pumping, hauling, 
coal-cutting, winding and lighting. The elec¬ 
tric coal-cutter represents one of the greatest of 
these improvements. Under the old system the 
undercutting of the seam so that it could be 
blown down was the hardest and moat disagree¬ 
able work which the miner had to do. He had 
to lie on his side to use his pick, and continually 
Inhale coal dust. Besides the work being hard 
the system was not economical, as the miner 
wasted a great deal of coal. The machine* 
cutter, which is necessarily of jxvwerful con¬ 
struction. Is placed at one end of the coal seam. 
As soon as the current is turned on. the cutter 
ann— a revolving chain G feet long —swings 
round and cuts its way into the seam, requiring 
no bed. but travelling along on its own 44 shoes," 
forming its bed os it moves, hugging always 
closely to the seam, going up and down Inclines, 
anil steadily moving forward towards the fixed 
prop, to which is attached a steel rope. The 
machine is a steel box. weighing 2.4(H) lb. It is 
8 feet long. 28 inches wide, and 10 inches high. 
It is always partly embedded in the coal by Its 
own weight. It requires very little attention. 
One man. a miner of a mechanical turn, has to 
look after the electric apparatus; another stands 
guard with a pick over the revolving chain, 
shovelling away coal which may fall and tend 
to dog the wheel. The next o|h ration after the 
coal Is undercut is for holes to lx- drilled in the 
face of the seam by electric drills, when the 
coal is blown down ready for the miner to pick 
Into smaller lumps and fill into trucks. 

Coaling Stations are of the utmost lmi*ortance to 
maritime nations as points of equipment, repair 
and refuge. Britain's principal coaling stations 
Include Aden. Ilong Kong. Singapore. Sierra 
Leone. St. Helena. Simonstown (South Africa t, 
Jamaica and Mauritius. Her far-reaching 
Colonial possessions give to Great Britain a \ ast 
advantage over other Power* in this respect. 

Coal Tar. t See Aniline.) 

Coast Action, the influence of the pea on the 
coasts. The erosion of the shores of Britain 
having occasioned Justifiable appreliendon, the 
matter was referred to a Koval Commission in 

1900. , 1( , . 

Coastguard Service, an organisation formed in 
smuggling tlines for the prevention of contra- 
Ivand operations. The Coast Guard Act Hj*> 
provided 44 better defence of the coasts. It is 
now under the Board of Trade, although the 
vessels are maimed chiclly by reserves of the 

Coat of 1 Arms. 5 In heraldry. Is a device containing a 
family 'h armorial bearings. In medhevu] times 
it was an actual coat upon which such device 
was embroidered, and knights wore it over their 

armour. „ .. . 

Cobalt, a Ktecl-grey metal, nmlleahlc. and resem¬ 
bling nickel, found in combination with areenlc 
and sulphur. It Is of great value In the arts as 
a colouring medium. Its protoxide yielding a 
brilliant blue, largely utilised for colouring glass 
and porcelain, as well as a painting Pigment. 

Cobra, the hooded snub* of India. Ceylon, and 
Africa, and one of the mwt venomous of the 
vipers. It grows to a length of 4 or 5 feet and 
p<*isesMe8 the jH»wer of dilating Its neck and 
head to a hood-ilk© hIuik* when dlsturl>ed, and 
has a bright mark on It* neck which gleams like 
a pair of Kinx-tacles. . . . ., _ 

Coca, a South American shrub, which yields three 
crops a year of leaves and Mowers. lou leave* 
are chewed by the native* and act as a strung 
stimulant, enabling them to withritand hunger 
and fatigue to an astonishing degree. It is used 
In medicine as a tonic, and yields the alkaloid 
cocaine Over &0.0UU.000 pounds of ooca leaves 
are gathered yearly, and the hulk of this yield is 
consumed In South America. 

Cochineal, a dyes lull consisting of the dried booled 
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of the females of a remarkable class of Insects of 
the Coccus genus. These insects, which exist in 
countless myriads in tropical America, Java, etc., 
feed on a special cacti which is cultivated for 
them, and are gathered twice a year. The 
colouring principle contained in the Insects is 
carminlc acid, and is a brilliant crimson. It 
takes 70.000 insects to make a pound of the dye- 

Cochhodus, a fossil genus of fish of the shark order, 
found in the carboniferous limestone of Bristol 
and elsewhere. They possessed lateral teeth, 
marked with sub-spiral ridges and grooved alter 
the manner of the Bhell of a univalve. 

Cocinin, a chemical term signifying an admixture 
of glycerides of myristic and lauric acids. 
Cock-a-Bendy, a contrivance for twisting ropes, 
consisting of a hollow piece of wood through 
which a pin runs. By reason of the rotation of 
this pin when the cock-a-bendy is held in the 
hand, twist is imparted to the rope. 

Cockades came into general use when the House or 
Hanover succeeded to the British throne. In 
later times the cockade became a badge of servi¬ 
tude. At one time it was only allowedl to be 
worn by soldiers, but nowadays every British 
subject has cockade rights if he cares to exercise 
them. Its use is now mainly confined to the 
servants of the wealthy. . . 

Cockatlel. a common name for the small cockatoos 

of the Culopsitta genus. _. 

Cockatoo, a whlte-plumaged bird of the parrot 
family with a movable crest, usually of some 
shade of yellow. Cockatoos are inhabitants 
chiefly of Australia and the Malay Archipelago, 
and much In favour ns pets. 

Cockatrice, a basilisk or fabulous serpent supposed 
by an exploded tradition to have been hatched 
from a supjgwititious egg of a cockatrice by a 
serpent. Its glance or breath was, according to 

legend, fatal. _ ...... _ 

Cockle, the popular name of the shell-fish or tne 
genus Cardiuin. found plentifully in sandyJ»ys 
near low-water line; there are numerous British 

Cockroach, commonly called the black-beetle, is a 
genus of insects that are distributed over rnoro 
countries, though a native of Asia. It is or 
nocturnal habits. Infests kitchens pantries, etc., 
and is often difficult to get rid of. 

Cocktail, an iced drink, much in fashion since the 
war as an appetiser, is prepared by 
spirits with bitters, sugar and some flavounng. 
A champagne cocktail is champagne mixed 
with Angostura blttcre. The varieties are lu- 
numerable. 

Cocoa. (See Cacao.) 

Cocoa-nut Palms are tropical trees which grow 
to tho height of from 50 to 100 feet, and have 
their tops surmounted by feather-Uke curbing 
leaves. The fruit of thlH tree Is the mUnwy 
cocoa-nut. and grows in bunches of from 1- to -U. 
The flbre of the husk is used for a variety or 
purposes, such as making drinking cups, spoons, 
brushes, matting and cordage. The trunk <>f 
the tree is utilised in the manufacture or 

various fancy articles. ,, 

Cod are well-known food-fish, found In abundance 
upon the British coasts and upon the banks 
lying oil Newfoundland, their capture and pre¬ 
paration for market, and the extraction of tlio 
oil they yield, forming important industries. 
Codes, a term used to designate a system of laws 
properly classified. Some of these codes are of 
very ancient date. Codes were made by the 
Gothic tribes as well as by the Homans, who 
formulated several codes of historic importance, 
including the Theodoslan code, summarising the 
Homan law's from the time of Constantine to 
439; the Papian code, devised for the Homan 
subjects of the Burgundians, 517-5-3. the 
Justinian code. 527-505 (the most important 
of the Homan codes), and the Gregorian code, 
another collection of Homan laws The most 
important ofjnodemjcodes MheCodo 
compiled between 1903 and 1810. which still is 
in force. Frederick tho Great made a code of 

laws for Prussia in 1751. _. . - 

Codex, a name referring t° tto manusmpts of 
Scripture, and comprising the Slnaitlc codex of 
the 4th century, the Vatican codex of the same 
period, the Alexandria codex of the 6thcentury, 
and others. • 


Coffee, a shrub found originally In Arabia and 
Abyssinia, but now extensively grown in the 
West Indies. Brazil. India and Central America. 
It yields a seed or berry which, after under¬ 
going the necessary preparation, is ground and 
largely used in most countries as a popular 
breakfast beverage. The best coffee is the 
Mocha, an Arabian variety. Coffee is a stimu¬ 
lant of great value, but its consumption in this 
country has fallen off of late years owingto 
greater consumption of tea and cocoa. The 
beverage was introduced into Europe in the 
10th century, and the first London coffee shop 
was opened in 1632. 

Cognac. (See Brandy.) 

Cohesion is the state of cohering or uniting the 
particles of a homogeneous body. Its power is 
determined by the force required to separate tis 
parts. This power is strongest in solid bodies, 
and weakest In elastic fluids, such as air and 


Coke is a substance formed from coal by heating it 
without access of air. and comprises about 90 
per cent, of carbon. Its value is that It burns 
without emitting smoke or flame; thus it is 
largely used for smelting and heating purposes 
where the presence of smoke would be objec¬ 
tionable or Injurious. 

Cola-nut, the name of a seed obtained from the 
cola tree, of tropical Africa. Brazil, and the 
West Indies. It has strong stimulative 
qualities, and contains two or three times as 
much caffeine as coffee. 

Colonel, the title of a military officer, and ranking 
next above a lieutenant-colonel. 

Colony is a settlement of i>eople who have migrated 
from their native land to some possession of the 
mother country. The Phoenicians were the flr^t 
colonists we read of. and established themselves 
in various parts of the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. The Greeks were also con¬ 
siderable colonists, and later the ltamans. 
Britain being at one time a colony of the Homan 
Empire. Colonisation, in its more modern 
significance, was the result of important 
geographical discoveries made In the western 
World in the 14th century, and later by the 
Spaniards. Portuguese. Dutch and French. 
From about the beginning of the lith century 
England developed a colonising spirit which 
soon extended the boundaries of the EmP re. 
Newfoundland. Virginia, India, the West Indies, 
gradually lwcame British. Australia. New 
Zealand and South Africa were added, and even 
when the 13 colonies of America were lost to 
England, her possessions remained and con¬ 
tinue to this day of immensely greater extent 
than the colonial possessions of any other 
country. The latest colonies to be incor¬ 
porated with the'Empire wore those of the Trans¬ 
vaal. Orange River, and Kenya Colony. It M 
estimated that one-sixth of the land of the globe 
is comprised within the British Empire. During 
the progress of the war (1014—IS) the Allies 
succeeded in taking from Germany the whole 
of the 1.100.000 square miles of her Colonial 

Colosseum, the name of the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Home, begun by Vespasian and finished or 
Titus a.r>. 80. In general outline It still remains 
one of the most magnificent mins in the worm. 
It is 007 feet long. 512 feet broad, and L150 reet 
high. On the ground storey there are SO vaulted 
openings. In the arena of this great building 
the famous gladiatorial displays and mimic 
naval battles used to be given, and 87,000 
spectators could be accommodated. _. 

Colossus is the name which the ancients gave to 
any statue of gigantic size. The Oolocuus aft 
Rhodes, which was a bronze statue or Apoiio. 
was the most famous, and reckoned among the 

* seven wonders of the world. It was 70 cubits 
high, and stood astride of the mouth or the 
harbour, so that ships could sail between Its legs. 
It was destroyed by an earthquake in 124 b.c. 

Colour-Blindness is a defect of vision inducing 
blindness to certain shades of oojoim lt ts 
stated that this defect shows Itself in from two 
to six per cent, of males, while under one per 
cent, of women suffer from it. This colour¬ 
blindness is sometimes total, but in the majority 
of cases only partial. . 

Column, in architecture, is an upright solid body 
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serving: as a support or decoration to a building. 
Columns consist of a pedestal, a shaft, and a 
capital, over which the supported entablature 
rises. They' are named according to the styles 
of architecture of which they form part, being 
Doric. Tuscan, Ionic. Corinthian, or Composite 
as the case may be. 

Colza Oil Is obtained from crushed rape-seed, ami 
is valuable both as a lubricant and an illumliiant. 

Combustion, the process of burning. arises from the 
rapid oxidation resulting from the combination 
of oxygen with any inflammable material. 

Comets are celestial bodies which move about the 
solar system In elliptical parabolic orbits. 
Usually these star-like bodies are accompanied 
by a long stream or tail of light. The parabolic 
comets are seen once only, and do not reapj»enr; 
the elliptical comets are i>eriodic. and their 
recurrence can be calculated with accuracy. 
Comets are of enormous magnitude, sometimes 
covering millions of leagues, but their light is 
feeble In comparison with that of a star. The 
great comet years, so far as recorded, have been 
1450. 1680. 1811, 1843. 1858 (Douati’s). 1801. 
1874 and 1861. 

Coraitia were gatherings of the Homan people for 
the puriKise of voting on public affairs. The 
comUia curiata. composed of representatives of 
the patrician families, dealt with State affairs, 
the coniitia cen ttinnbi, consisting of five classes, 
voted on laws, capital crimes, and imperial 
affairs; and tlie comitia tribute, a plelxdun 
assembly, was concerned with hx'al matters. 

Comitlum, the place of assembly of the Homan 
citizens; it stood adjacent to the Forum, of which 
it was sometimes reckoned a part. 

Commander, a naval officer next in rank l*low a 
captain. Ills position Is that of sole comman¬ 
der of a vessel of the third or fourth class, or of 
second In command of a llr?t* or second-class 
ship. 

Commander-In-Chief was the title of the highest 
officer in the British Ann) until 1904. when in its 
place the office of liwpector-( ieneral of the Forces 
waa created, to which position the Duke of Con¬ 
naught was appointed. being fliiceeeded in 1907 
by (Jen. Sir J. D. I\ French, who resigned In 
1914. and was followed by Gen. Sir C. W. 11 
Dougina. Field-Mardml Sir II. Wilson. Bart.. 
G.C.B., D.S.O., was C.-ln-C.. or Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, a* the position is now 
called, until 1032. when he was succeeded by 
the Karl of Cavan. The present Chief Ls F.-M. 
Sir Geo. F. Milne. G.C.B.. D.S.O. 

Conimcxloro, a naval officer ranking next below a 
rear-admiral and next above a captain. It in a 
title usually conferred ui*on a captain appointed 
to a particular service, and is only temr>orary. ! 

Common Law, in England, is the unwritten law ' 
establishes! by custom, usage and precedent, and 
not by statute. Both statute law and equity 
overrule common law when courts are called 
uism to decide between them. 

Commons are unenclosed tnets of kind sometimes 
d«xllcatcf| to the use in common of the Inhabi¬ 
tants of the township In which they lie. In old 
times almoHt every parish had Its common, but 
now many have been enclosed and built upon. 
There were four chief rights of commons: (i) 
e*tovera—the right of taking worxl for Loum* 
building or flrew<xxl; 12) pasture, or right of 
grazing Ijcastx; t3) turbary, or right of digging 
turf; (41 piscary, or the right to tish. 

Commune is a municipal administration division in 1 
France. I taly or Belgium, generally presided over 
by a mayor and municipal council. 

Communo of Paris was originally the Paris 
Huvolutiouary Committee. establtshed in 1789, 
but Hupentcded by the Convention of 1791. The ( 
•»eeond Paris Commune was that of 1x71, which 
took p<*4Mexsion of Paris after the withdrawn! of 
iheGennan soldiery, and destroyed the 'Pufferies. 
the Vendoine Column, the Hotel de VUIe and 
other public buildings. but was ultimately sup- 
prexAed by the National tnx»ps. 

Communism, the system which claims to put an 
end to private ownership and establish the j 
absorption of all proprietary rights by the State 
for the common good. It also claims the right 
of the State to control production, distribution, 
and consumption, and un equitable division of 
labour. 

Compass (or Mariner'* Compaip) U an Instrument 


by which the magnetic meridian is indicated, and 
comprises a horizontal bowl containing alcohol 
and water, a card uiH.n which tlie 32 points of 
the compass are marked, and the steel needle 
which always points to the meridian. The 
origin of the Mariner's Compass is unknown, but 
it is supixised to have come from China. 

Complex, a term used in psychology to denote a 
group of impressions or ideas which are the 
result of suppressed thought. Instinct or desire, 
and which reacts ui>on the subject without 
revealing its real nature or cause to conscious 
reason. Complexes produce abnormal mental 
and physical states ami irrational actions. 
Psycho-analysts in their treatments endeavour 
to resolve their patients' complexes. 

Compurgation was a system of trial which pre¬ 
vailed up to the reigu of Klizalxth, whereby an 
accused person could claim the right to summon 
twelve personal friends to testify their belief in 
his Innocence. From this system grew trial by 
Jury. 

Conchology, the science of shells, which was 
usually divided into three classes—univalves, 
bivalves, and multivalves. 

Conclave, an assembly of Homan Catholic Car¬ 
dinals met together to elect a Pope. 

Concomitance, a doctrine teaching that Christ's 
lx>ly exists entire under each symbolic element. 

Concordance, a supplement <>/ references, notes, 
and explanations added to any important work 
such as the Bible. Shake-i»care's plays, etc. 

Concordat, an agreement or convention between 
the 1 * 01*0 and a secular government regarding 
ecclesiastical matters The Concordat of \N onus 
In 1122 between Calixtus II. and the Fm|K.n>r 
Henry V. was famous as deciding a long struggle 
In regard to investiture. In 1801. Napoleon 
concluded a concordat with Plus VII., dellning 
the restored relations lx*tween the head of the 
Church and the French Homan < ’atholies. 

Concrete Is a substance formed by uniting In 
coagulated masses various hard materials such 
as stone chipping* and particles, sand, gravel, 
and lime, or preferably Portland cement. It 
Is much used for floors*• foundations, sea-walls, 
etc. In recent yean reinforced concrete— iy.. 
concrete combined with steel—has come greatly 
into use. and performs a powerful part in large 
constructional work. 

Condor, a large vulture of brilliant black plumage, 
and having a circlet of white feathers round its 
neck. It is a native of the Andes. 

Condottieri wore m«■rvenary soldiers engage*! in 
the wars of the Italian States in the Middle Ages. 

Conger-Eel, a marine eel sometime* found of the 
length of 1(1 feet and weighing 100 11m. 

Congregatlonallsts. or Independents, arc the oldest 
of Nonconformist* and hold that each 
Church should he independent of external 
ecclesiastical authority. They wrung from the 
Brownlst*. who arose in Ellznlxth's days, but 
were compelled to take refuge In Holland. 

. Under Cromwell tliev were able to extend their 
ministration* and tx*cainc a t>ow<rfuI body. 
Charles II.'h Act of Uniformity drove them 
forth again, but they regained full lll*rty of 
worahip under W illiam III In the British Isles 
there are 2.05u Coiigregatlonallst minister*. 
aUmt 6 . 0 (H) churches, and nearly half a million 
communicant*, while the niimlxT of communi¬ 
cant* throughout the world lsovcr 1.25o,nno. 

Congress, the legislative assembly the t lilted 
States, which lire! met on March 4. 1769. It 
consist* of a Senate and a House of ICcprcscnta- 
t i ves 

Conic Sections form a divMon of the Fclence of 
geometry, and deal with such curved line* a* 
am lx.* pnxlueed by the Interw* tion* of a plane 
with a right circular cone, l ive sections can 
be found—the triangle, parabola, hyiierbola. 
circle, and ellipse. , , . 

Confferao are cone-bearing tree*. Including nr*. 
Pine*, cellar*. cypresses. Junipers. yeWB. etc., 
and are widely distributed. 

Conjunction. In a*tn>noiny. mean* the meeting of 
two or more heavenly Ixxlic* in the same lougl- 

Consclenco Money 1* money paid to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by pen*on* who have pre¬ 
viously omitted payment and are prompted 
to do no by their conscience. 

Conscientious Objector, u pacifist, a man who 
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refuses to do military service for moral or reli¬ 
gious reasons. The Military Service Act, 191®- 
Great Britain, gave prominence to this subject. 
The objectors during the Great VV ar were sent 
to prison camps or given work in non-flKhtinK 
units. Under the Rcpresentatlpnof the People 
Act, 1918. all C.O.’s were disfranchised for 

Conscription, a system of conTPuirory mlMmT 
service by lot or enrolment. France. German>. 
Austria, and Russia have compulsory service, 
rendering all able-bodied males liable to a term 
of soldiering. Under the recruiting movement 
beaded by Lord Derby in 1915 men of military 
age were required to enrol or attest, and single 
men unattested became enlisted under opera¬ 
tic ofa time limit. The Military Sendee Act 
of May. 1910. established general compulsion Ln 
the United Kingdom, excepting Ireland, for the 
duration of hostilities only. 

Conservative. The Party name adopted by the 
Tories about the time of the passing of the 
flret Reform Bill (1832). 

Consistory, a terra applied to the private council 
of state under the Roman Empire, but in later 
times used to designate the higher ecclesiastical 
courts and senates of the Anglican and Roman 

Co ns table win office of high rank ln mediroval times, 
and still, in some few offices, representing con¬ 
siderable dignity. Before the Introduction of 
the police system In England every hundred and 
parish had Its constables ui>on whom devolved 
the duty of keeping the peace. The official 
designation of a policeman is police constable. 
In 1914 a force of special constables was organ¬ 
ised for the war period, numbering about 30.000 
within the Metropolitan Police District and 
some 120.000 In the country 

Constellation Is the term applied to a group of 
Ilxed stars. According to Ptolemy, there were 
48 constellations; now there are 85. 

Constitution Implies the organisation of the great 
body politic of the nation with regard to legisla¬ 
tive. judicial, and executive authority and power 
The legislative power is vested in the King, the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and theHoiiseof 
Commons. Tho Judicial authority rests with 
the judges and magistrates, not removable 
after appointment except for very serious fault, 
the jury system, which is a very important part 
Jo the British constitution, aflording a guarantee 
that no ala:used person can be dealt with ^guilty 
until twelve of his peers have convlcted him 
The executive power is nominally in the hands 
of the Sovereign, but is really 
responsible ministers, who owe theirjpcwltions 
mnlnly to popular preferment, in this «>untr>. 
Consubstantlation Is the belief that the body and 
blood of Christ become part of the bread and 
wine partaken of at Holy Communion. 

Consul, the title borne by the two chief magistrates 
of the Roman Republic. Three coiisula were 
appointed for France after the dissolution of the 
Directory ln 1799. Napoleon becoming First 
* ousul and holding the office until 1804. when 
he was made Emperor. At the present das 
diplomatic ami commercial representatives 
abroad of the British. American, and other 
governments are styled consuls. 

Contraband Goods are such as are prohibited to be 
imported or exported. especially such as are 
not allowed to be sold to belligerents In time of 

Convention is an assembly of representative per¬ 
sons delegated to decide imiH.rtant questions 
Convocation is an assembly of ecclesiastics for 
dealing w ith church affairs. There are only two 
In England, those of Canterbun’ ami \ork. under 
the headship of their respective archbishops 
Coolies are Asiatic labourers emplojed in large 
numbers in tropical and sub-tropical amis for 
plantation ami menial work of all kjmln. 

Copper, one of the most familiar of metals, used In 
ancient times as an alloy with tin in producing 
bronze. and preceding iron as , an . .}“ 
material. Copper ores are most abundant In 
North America. Spain. Chill. AustroUa. and 
Prussia, also yield lance quantities. The chief 
copper-mining region of England is Cornwall, 
and Swansea ha* attained great celebrity a 
• copper-smelting district. All copper com¬ 
pounds are poisonous. Copper sulphate is 
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largely used in calico-printing and in the pro¬ 
duction of bine and green pigments. The 
yearly quantity of copper raised throughout the 
world is some 790.000 metric tons, over 78.000 
tons being from the British Empire, mainly 
Australia and Canada. The consumption or 
copper for ammunition purposes in the Great 
War (1914-18) was so vast as to deplete all the 
usual sources of production, and led to much 
contraband traffic between neutral and belliger¬ 
ent countries, the extra supply from America 
being very large. 

Copperas, sulphate of Iron, or green vitriol, em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of ink and black 
dyes 

Copts, descendants of the ancient Egyptians, 
professing a modified Christianity, the head of 
their system being a Patriarch. They do not 
marry out of their own race. 

Copyright, the right of publishers and authors to 
prevent the issue of unauthorised editionsof 
their works by the Copyright Act of 1842. The 
publishing rights of any book remain the prop¬ 
erty of the author’s heirs and of his publisher on 
the basis of the original contract, for fifty years 
after his demise. The Berne Convention to 
protect copyright in all countries was a^eed in 
1872 and was signed by representatives of all the 
great countries except America. At the present 
time Russia also does not recognize the Con¬ 
vention. The last country to Join was Jugo¬ 
slavia in 1929. . . . . 

Coral, a hard calcareous substance secreted by 
certain zoophytes for their habitation and sup¬ 
port, varying in colour and texture, some being 
ml or pink and some white, some compact aud 
smooth, and some rough and porous, ine 
structure of the coral secretions assumes a 
variety of forms, fan-like, tree-like. In mush¬ 
room shape, and so forth. Red coral is mainly 
obtained from the Mediterranean. The coral 
reefs of the Pacific and Indian Oceans and tho 
Red Sea are often many miles in extent. 

Cordite, a smokeless explosive adopted for small 
arms and heavy artillery by the British Govern¬ 
ment in the naval and military services in 1889. 
and composed of 58 parts of nitro-glycerine. 37 
of gun-cotton, and 5 of vaseline. It is a Jolly or 
plastic dough, and used in the form of sticks or 
t ube« 

Corduroy, a strong cotton fust!an. ribbed and 
made with a pile, cut so as to leave a surface 
ridged ln the direction of the warp. 

Cork, the bark of a species of oak grown largely in 
the South of Europe and North Africa. The 
cork tree is said to yield bark every six to ten 
years for 150 years, and grows to a height of 
from 20 to 40 feet. Its lightness and elasticity 
enable it to be used for a variety of commercial 
purposes, especially for stoppers of bottles. 
Cormorant, a large swimming and diving bird, or 
which there are over 20 species. It lives mostly 
on fish and is famed for Its voracity. It is found 

ln Europe. Asia, and America _, , 

Corn, a terra used to designate such cereal products 
as are used as food, but more especially applied 
to wheat in this country, to oats in Scotland, and 
to maize in America. • 

Cornell University, at Ithaca, New *ork State, 
was founded by Ezra Cornell, and affords educa¬ 
tion to 3.000 male and female students. 

Corn Laws were statutes intended for the benefit 
of British Agriculture, and were for the most 
part prohibitive of exportation and Imposed a 
duty on Imported corn. From 1430 to towards 
the middle of the 10th century such laws were m 
force, and were often of a very stringent nature. 
These laws became so oppressive ana causeu 
com to reach so high a price that the Poorer 
classes were plunged into distress. A power¬ 
ful anti-corn law agitationi was organised, or 
which Cobden. Bright, and VilUers werr the 
leaden*, and Sir Robert Feel. In 1840. P»a»d an 
Aet lowering the com duty to l*- 
This gave quick relief, turned England into a 
Free Trade country, and led to a period or 
prosperity. The com duty was ultimate!} abol 

Lshed entirely. ... vtt •« 

Coronation Expenditure. King Edward VU-a 

coronation established a reconl. S#? 
of £359.000. that of Geprse !V. oast £-38^238. 
and that of William IV. only ESO.OtKi. lt being 
announced that " it was the hope of the King 
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and the Minister* to prevent a heavy burden 
from falling on the people." 

Coroner, an officer whose duty it Is to hold Inquests 
on the bodies of people who are suspected of 
having died from other than natural causes. 
He la usually both a lawyer and a doctor; an 
inquest takes the form of a legal inquiry, a 
court being constituted, with a jury, the coroner 
being the presiding officer. Fire inquests are 
held only in the City of London under a special 
Act of Parliament. 

Corporation, a body of persons, authorised by 
law or Crown grant, to carry out certain specific 
duties, and to hold property or accept responsi¬ 
bilities as if but one j>erson. Corporation*, 
which have been known from very early times, 
are either sole or aggregate; that is. consist of 
only one person, or two or more persons. A 
bishop and his successors may form a sole 
corporation, a mayor and aldermen an aggre¬ 
gate corporation. Every city and town of 
Importance in England is governed by a munici¬ 
pal corporation, consisting of a mayor, aldermen 
and councillor*. A mayor is elected for one 
year, an alderman usually for sii years, and a 
councillor for three. 

Corpus Christl Festival is one of the great celebra¬ 
tions of the Homan Catholic Church, and takes 
place on the Thursday after Trinity. It was 
instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1234. 

Cortes, the name of the Parliamentary assemblies 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Costly Treasures. Mr. Pierpoqt Morgan was the 
possessor of some of the costliest things In the 
world. He bought the late Lord Anglesey's 
rock-crystal ewer which fetched 4.000 guineas 
at auction In London. Among Mr. Morgan's 
other treasures were the ltapbael Madonna of 
St. Anthony of Padua, for which he paid 
£100.000; four tai>estrles after Boucher, which 
cost him two million fnines; ten decorative 
panels painted by Fragonard for Madame 
Dubarry. valued at over £100.000; and ( Jains- 
borough's " Stolen Duchess." for which he gave 
£30.000. lie bought tlie Pfungst collection of 
antique bronzes for £15.000; and the Gavet 
collection of Rembrandt etchings for a similar 
sum; he owned the famous old silver gathered 
together by Herr Gutimimi; and paid something 
like £90,000 for the Mannheim collection. HD 
library Included such rare treasures as the 
" Kvangella (Juatuor." bought for £ 10 . 000 ; a 
6.000 guinea copy of the *' Psalinorum Codex." 
the manuscript of Book I. of " Paradise I>ist." 
Record prices were paid in 1920 for Gains¬ 
borough’s and Romney's pictures, and during 
1928 enormous prices were paid for books 
and pictures—mostly going to America. At 
Botbeby's In 1930 a Rembrandt portrait fetched 
£18.500 and an anonymous Flemish i>ortra!t 
£15,500. Another Rembrandt at ChrDtle’s 
was sold for £19,950. 

Cotton, the name of a plant of several species, 
bearing large yellow flowers with purple amt res. 
These centres expand Into pod*, which at 
maturity burst and yield the white Ilbrous 
Hutwtance known as cotton. Cotton grows 
most abundantly In the United States, but D 
also cultivated with succors In the West Indies. 
India. Brazil, and the Levant. 

Cotton Industry of Great Britain maintains at 
least three millions of i»eopie. The capital In- 
vestal In It is not lens than £400.000,000. and 
It pays every year something like £40.000.000 
for the raw material, by far the greater part of 
which comes from foreign countries. That raw- 
cotton D manufactured into yam and fabrics 
valued roundly at £ 100 . 000 . 000 , and little more 
than a fifth of the product D consumed In the 
home market. Eighty i»er cent of the total 
production of the I jincashire spindles and looms 
goes to foreign countries In spite of tariff walls. 
Into neutral markets, and Into our own ponses- 
Bions. It D estimated that there are about 
140.000.000 spindles for the spinning of the 
world'* cotton; and of these this country has 
over 65.000.000. The Industry, however, has 
now lout its former Importance. partly owing to 
the Introduction of other cheap textile*, such as 
art silk, and the means of producing the correct 
1 conditions of atmosphere, etc., for manufacture 
In other climates, notably In countries where 
cotton Is grown. The manufacture of Egyptian 


cotton Is becoming of great Importance. A 
series of strikes and lock-outs has aDo told ou 
the Industry. 

Cotton Seed Oil D an oil extracted from the seed 
of the cotton plant, and D of considerable com¬ 
mercial value; used as a substitute for olive oil. 

Count, a foreign title of nobility corresponding in a 
seu*e to that of an English earl, but of much 
inferior status socially in reality. The wife of 
an English earl D called countess. 

County signified originally the territory of a count 
or carl; now it comprises a shire or one of the 
administrative areas into which the kingdom Is 
divided. England and Wales have 52 counties. 
Scotland 33. and Ireland 32. Some cities and 
towns are also comities in themselves, so con¬ 
stituted by charter. 

County Councils were established by the bx'al 
Government Act. 1888. They are i>opularly 
elected Ixxlles. invested with administrative 
power*, including the making ami keeping in 
repair of read* and bridges, considerable edu¬ 
cational authority, the control of reformatory 
and Industrial scb<x>D ami lunatic asylums, the 
appointment of coroners, the licensing of music 
halls, and many other duties. County Coun¬ 
cillor* are elected for three year*, and county 
Aldermen for six. A chairman Is elected by 
the whole body, and may be chu>en from the 
outside. _ 

County Courts were established in England in 
1847. the jurisdiction being then limited to 
actions up to £10. Numerous extending Acts 
have since been passed, and up to l)eceml>er 31. 
1904. actions to the £50 limit, or by agreement, 
up to £100 amid be brought therein. 'J he 
Act which came into operation January 1. 1905. 
however, raised the limit of the ordinar> juris¬ 
diction to £100. There are now 54 county 
a>urt circuits, and about 500 court*. Annually 
over a million and a quarter actions are insti¬ 
tuted In our county courts. Of bankruptcy 
petitions something like 73 per cent, are tiled in 
the county court. The County Courts Act 1919 
introduced further changes, making the a pi ►oint¬ 
ment of Judges pensionable at 72 year*. Iho 
numlxr of Judges is limited to 00. who must be 
barrister* of seven year* standing. 

Coup d'etat, a sudden act of State of a revolution¬ 
ising character and carried out by* fone. I he 
best known example of modern times was the 
overturning of the French National Assembly 
by Louis Napoleon In 1652. whereby ho became 
Emperor. 

Courier, a servant or factotum accompanying ‘i 
pereon or party on a Journey, to make and 
sui>erlntend the arrangements as to a>uve>*iinee 
and accommodation; formerly the term Implied 
a messenger despatched on any mission of 
importance necessitating Kpeed and circum¬ 
spection. 

Court Leet. a amrt of record held annually ix'iorc 
the steward of any particular manor or lordship; 
anciently the term meant a local criminal court 
for dealing with potty offences. This term be¬ 
came obsolete on 1st January. 1920. 

Covenanters were a body of Scottish ITobyterfans 
who In 1038. and again in 1013. plaU d them¬ 
selves to uphold the I'res by U-rian faith, as 
against both prelacy and i»opory. 

Covent Garden, In I»ndon. now a great flower and 
fruit market, was once a convent garden owned 
by the abbot and monks of Westminster. 

Crabs are familiar crustaceans, carrying a hiu I . 
breathing through gills, and being proGdcd with 
ten external liinl>s or claw*, the side and smaller 
limbs being used for walking, and the two front 
claw* for grasping pun* rxr*. 

Crape, a light, crimpy fabric made frorn silk, the 
natural gum being utilised for the pnGuctlon or 
the crisp, wavy character of the material. A 
aiarser kind of crape D made from cotton. 

Creed, a brief enumeration of a particular belief or 
religion. The Allies’ Greed D adapted from 
1. Corinthians, xv . 3-8. 'iho Meene Creed, 
which proclnlins the Godhead of Christ. was 
promulgate! at Ni<** In 325. The Athai.aslan 
Creed, which expounds the doctrine of the 
Trinity, dates from the 5th century. 

Cremation, the ancient custom, revived In modern 
time*, of burning the dead. Many scientific 
men commend the practice on hygienic grounds, 
and numerous eminent people have In recent 
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years been cremated in accordance with instruc¬ 
tions given by wilL The principal crematoria 
in England are at Woking and Golders Green, 
also at Manchester and Glasgow. _ 

Creole, a West Indian and Spanish American term 
applied to a person born in the country b ut of 
a foreign race. It is also used for a negro bom 
in the country, not brought from Africa. 

Creosote, a substance obtained from coal-tar by 
fractional distillation. It is a valuable anti¬ 
septic, prevents decay in wood, and is used to 
give a peaty flavour to whisky. 

Cretaceous System is the term given to the upper¬ 
most strata of rocks of the Mesozoic period. It 
has the following subdivisions: Mnestricht beds, 
chalk with flints, chalk devoid of flints, chalk 
marl, upper greensand, and gault. 

Cricket, an old English outdoor game, played as 
far back as the 13th century, and now the 
national summer game. (See Pears' Dictionary 
of Sports and Fast imes .) 

Cricket, a genus of insects of the grasshopper 
order, which move by leaps. The male pro¬ 
duces a chirping noise by the action of its 
wings. 

Crimean War was begun in the spring of 1854. 
and lasted until March, 1850. Great Britain, 
France. Sardinia and Turkey were engaged as 
allies against Russia. 

Crimp, a person whose nefarious occupation was to 
decoy men into naval or military service for a 
consideration or. alternatively (sometimes also 
incidentally), one who kept a house of accommo¬ 
dation to which sailors were allured and plun¬ 
dered. The payment of “ crimpage M by ship- 
cap tains or owners is now illegal, and 44 Jack 
ashore M is protected as much as possible from 
land-sharks of the crimp genus. 

Crinoline was the name given to a stiff material, 
originally of horse-hair, worn by ladies as a 
skirt-expander from about 1855 to 1860. [See 
Farthingales.) 

Crocodile, the name of the largest existing reptile, 
and classed with the alligator and the gavial. 
The crocodile Inhabits the Nile region, tho alli¬ 
gator the lower Mississippi, and the gavial is 
found in the waters of the Ganges. 

Crofters are farmers of the western coast-islandfl of 
Scotland, who occupy very small holdings ana 
eke out a living by Ashing and other occupations. 

Cromlech, the name given to an ancient monu¬ 
mental erection consisting of a large rough 
stone placed on three or more upright stones 
and found in various parts of Great Britain aud 
the Continent. ... . 

Crookesito, a brittle mineral of leaden-grey hue 
and metallic lustre, found in Norway, and named 
after Sir William Crookes, the discoverer of 
thallium. 

Crore, a Hindoo word meaning ten millions, and 
used commercially to signify that number of 

Crosier, the staff, or crook, of a bishop carried 
t>efore him on special episcopal occasions. It 
is generally richly decorated in gilt at the top. 

Cross-words, a puzzle which consists of a square 
composed of a numt>er of blank spaces which 
have to be filled up with letters which will make 
words that am be read both horizontally and 
vertically. These words must correspond to 
clues provided with the puzzle. Mcwt of the 
daily newspapers, including The Times, provide 
a cross-wonl for their readers, and some offer 
monetary prizes for their solution. 

Crow, a genus of well-known birds, including the 
common crew, the rook, the raven, and the 
jockdftw. It is a gross feeder, living on flesh, 
garbage, insects, etc., is of black plumage, and 
builds in trees. .. . . . . , 

Crusades were military expeditions undertaken by 
some of the Christian nations of Europe with the 
object of wresting Jerusalem from the Mahom- 
medans. Peter the Hermit started the agitation 
in 1U95, and from that date to 1271 various 
crusades were undertaken. There were eight 
crusades In ail: 1st. 1096-0. under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, which succeeded in capturing Jerusa¬ 
lem; 2 nd. 1147-0. led by Louis \IL. and un¬ 
successful; 3rd. 1189-92. in which Richard I. 
took part, against Saladin. also unsuccessful; 
4th, 1202-4, led by Count Baldwin of Flanders, 
and resulting in the founding of a Latin empire 
in Constantinople; 5th. 1217. led by John 


Buenno: 6 th, 1228-9. under the Emperor 
Frederick D.; 7th. 1248-60, led by St. Louis 
(Louis DL of France); and 8 th, and last. 1270- 
71, under the «nmp leadership, but resulting in 
failure. Millions of lives and an enormous 
amount of treasure were sacrificed in these 
enterprises, and when ail was done Jerusalem 
remained in the possession of the M infidels. 
Cryolite, a mineral found in extensive beds in 
Greenland, and one of the main sources of 
aluminium. It is also used for making a creamy 
white glass in conjunction with silica and oxide 
of zinc. .. _ 

Crypt, a vaulted subterranean portion of an abbey, 
cathedral, or church, now generally used for 
burials or monumental purposes. 

Cryptogamia, the twenty-fourth and final order in 
the botanical system of Linmeus, including the 
Fungi. Algae, Filices, and MuscL 
Crystal Palace, a gigantic gloss and iron building 
standing at Sydenham, erected in 1852-64, 
mainly from the materials of the Hyde Park 
Great Exhibition budding of 1851. It covers 
over 200 acres, with the grounds. Financial 
difficulties made an application to the Court of 
Chancery necessary in 1911. and a sale of the 
estate was ordered. Attempts were made to 
save the property for the nation, and the Court 
fixed £ 210.000 as the sale price. The Earl of 
Plymouth thereupon paid a deposit of £ 20 . 090 , 
and the public was appealed to for subscrip- 
tiions for the balance. On June 30,1913, a sum 
of £90.000 was still wanting, although mean¬ 
while Lord Plynlouth had advanced the money 
for the legal completion of the purchase. \Vith- 
in twelve days from June 30. however, in res¬ 
ponse to an appeal through The Times tho 
£00.000 was raised, and the Crystal Palace now 
belongs to the i»eopIe. 

Cubism. (See Post Impressionism.) .... 
Cuckoo, ft well-known migratory bird which is 
found in Great Britain from April to July, and 
has a very characteristic note, uttered during 
the mating season only by the male. It lays its 
eggs in tho nests of other birds, but only one egg 
in each nest. . „ * 

Culdees, the name of a Scottish monastic frater¬ 
nity. not attached to any of the recognised 
orders, and existing from the 9th to the 14th 

century. _ 

Cuneiform, the term applied to the written arrow- 
headed characters found in Assyria, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia. Good examples may be seen 
in the British Museum, some of them several 
thousand years old. . _ 

Cupola, the inner portion of a dome, famous 
cupolas are those in the Roman Pantheon, the 
Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, bt. 
Peter's at Rome, and St. Paul's in London. 
Curfew, the bell which William the Conqueror 
ordered to be rung at eight o'clock each night in 
the towns and villages of Britain, as a signal to 
the inhabitants to extinguish lights and go to 
bed. It was abolished in 1100 . but at Kipon. 
Sandbach, Chcsbam. and Wokingham is still 

rung as a matter of custom. '_. 

Curlew, a wading bird of which there are soyemi 
species. It frequents marshy places, feeds on 
worms and insects, and possesses a very long 
curved bill. 

Cyanogen, a compound of nitrogen ana caroon. 
obtained from heated dry mercury cranide. ana 
highly poisonous. It combines to form numer¬ 
ous cyanides, and Is of groat use in producing, 
in combination with irou. various deep-blue 
pigments, including Prussian blue. Chinese blue, 
etc. 

Cyclone, a circular, whirling wind of great power 
and intensity, occurring In warm climates. 
Cymxi. or Kyraxi. a branch of the Celtic race which 
settled in Wales and Cornwall. 

Cynics were a set of Greek philosophers, founded 
by Antisthcncs, the pupil erf Socrates. They 
held that virtue was the only good, and con¬ 
demned arts, sciences, pleasure*, and riches. 
Diogenes was the most famed of the* cniics. . 
Cynocephalus, a genus of monkeys of the Old 
World with dog-like heads, and belonging to the 
baboon branch of the Simiadie. 

Czar was the title of the Emperor of Russia, and Is 
derived from Casar. The first C^ar was lvan 
IV.. crowned in 1547. The tor's wife is 
atyled Czarina, and his eldest son Czarewitcn. 
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Czechs are a Slavonic people, also known as 
Bohemians; they inhabit part of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, formerly Bohemia, Moravia, etc., and 
number some 13.000.0UU. 

D 

Dab, a species of flat ttsh. common round the 
British coast, and a better table hah than the 
flounder. 

Dabber. a mass of cot ton-wool or similar soft 
* material fastened in a circular form, and used 
by etchere and engravers for '* dabbing ” their 
plates. 

Daboya, an Indian viperine serpent. venomous, 
and of nocturnal habits, of the genus ljaboin. 

Dace, a small fresh-water fish of the carp family, 
of elegant shape and silvery ap|>earance. 

Dacelo, a quaint-liking bird of the kingfisher 
order, common to Australia, one variety of 
which is known as the ** laughing-jackals." 

Dachshund, a German badger-hound, remarkable 
for its short legs and long Ixxly. 

Dacite consists of plngioclase and quartz, together 
with minerals of the hornblende and pyroxene 
families. Occurs mostly in Transvlvunia and 
the CordiUeran distric ts of America. 

Dacoits, Indian brigands, or professional robbers, 
who were formerly very numerous and ter¬ 
rorised the districts they infested. esi>eciaily 
lower Bengal. Occasional bands of them still 
give trouble in the more remote places. 

Dacrydium. a genus of plants of the yew family, 
native of New Zealand and the East Indies, the 
young branches of which are used In the making 
of a beverage not unlike Kpnice beer. 

Dactyl, a measure in versification, consisting of a 
foot of three syllables, the liret long, and the 
second and third short, a** lovingly, verily. 

Dactyiiomancy. the art of divination by means of 
finger rings, now less reported to than formerly. 

Dactylomys, a South American nslent of the size 
of a rat. ims^esNing a long scaly tail. 

Dactyloptcrus, ft llsh of the gurnard family, with 
wing-like j»ectoral tins; sometimes known as the 
flying fish, though that api’cllatlon is more gen¬ 
erally given to Kxocotus rsihms. 

Dado, ii tenn denoting the portion of ft pedestal 
between the \nxse and the cornice; also applied to 
the lower pnrt of the walls of a room when dec- 
orated diflerently from the upixt part. 

DaflLa, a kind of frcah-w'atcr duck, with long supple | 
tail, found In Eunq»e. Asia, and America. The i 
Pintail duck Ixdongs to this genus. 

Dogger, u sharpq*olnted Instrument for Blabbing, 
used In medieval times as a private wca|>on. 
and still occasionally carried on the person in 
Italy an<l Spain. 

Daggcr-aio. a kind of liquor often referred to In 
10th century English literature. and sold at the 
sign of the Dugger in Uolbom. n Jxindon house 
much frequented by the gallants of the time. 

Dagoba, an edlllcc dedicated to the custody of relics 
of Buddlui, and numerous in the temples of 
Ceylon and other Buddhist countries. 

Dagonnl, the feast of the Philistines In honour of 
Dagou, their g*xl. which was depleted with the 
head of a man and the lower part of the bod> 
like a fish. 

Daguerreotype, a photographic process invented 
in Puri* by M. Daguerre during the years 1825- 
30, resulting In the employment of the camera 
for the exis/sure of a silver plate, sensitised by 
Iodine fumes in a dark rhamls r. 

Dahablyeb, a kind of boat much used on the Nile, 
br»/ad at the stern and taltering off gracefully 
at the prow. It carries one or two masts and 
lateen sail*. 

Daii Eireann. tlie name of the elected legislature 
of the Irish Free State. 

"Dally Mali,” an Imperial-Unionist halfpenny 
Biow Id.i morning paper commenced in 1800 by 
the I limns worths. 

"Dally Mirror,” founded in 1004 by the Harms- 
worths as a penny morning Illustrated paper for 
women, but, Ixlng unsuccessful on those lines, 
was turned Into a general halfpenny lliustmted. 
and bocumc popular. Now Id. 

Dally News and Leader.” a Dmdon Literal 
morning paper, started as the Daily Metes In 
IMfl. w h'jse first editor was Charles lBckens. 
Among It» later editors have been Sir II. \V. 
Duty, Mr. £. T. Cook, and Mr. A. G. Gardiner. 


Its price was reduced to a halfpenny In 1004 
(now Id. again!. Absorted the Daily Chronicle 
in 1030 and is now the Sexcs-i'hronxcU. 

" Daily Telegraph,” an Imperial-Unionist London 
morning newspaper, startcd in 1855, and having 
a large circulation. lord Burnham is chief 
proprietor. Sir Edwin Arnold was editor for 
many years. Until the war its price was id., it 
then became 2d., but from 1030 has reverted 
to Id. 

Daimlo, a feudal lord of Japan, forming a class who. 
from independent princes, have declined to 
governors of their particular districts under the 
rule of the Mikudo. 

Dairies are properly places where inllk is stored 
and converted into butter and cheese, hut In 
large cities the term is applied to shops where 
milk is sold only. Great improvements have 
been made in recent years in the count ruction 
and management of dairies, and hand processes 
in the making of butter, cheese and the filling 
of lxittles have been largely superseded by 
mechanical i»ower. 

Dais, an elevated part of a floor or a platform, in a 
large room or hall. It usually lias a seat or seats 
uiK»n it. and Is covered with a canopy. It is the 
place of honour occupied by the most distin¬ 
guished personages, as the King, a bishop, etc. 

Dak, the name given to the native ix»>t service in 
India, maintained by relays of runners. 

Dalmatian Dog, the old-fashioned coach dog. 
white, spotted with black. 

Dalmatic, a wide-sleeved ecclesiastical vestment, 
reaching below the knee. Worn by bishops and 
deacons over the alb or stole. 

Damn, the lent I lie name «*f the fallow deer, which 
Is fawn coloured or brown, with white si>ot$. 

Damask, a textile figured fabric, made In various 
forms, with silk threads of many colours, as 
originally woven In the city of Damascus; in a 
combination of silk and wool or cotton; In linen 
only for table-cloths, etc.; or in cotton. 

Damaskeening, the art of inlaying one metal upon 
another. largely practiced in the East in medi- 
n val times, especially in the decoration of sword 
blades. In Its naslerii form it lias Urn greatly 
devetoj»ed. 

Damp, humidity, moisture, assumes numerous 
forms. Fire-damp, however, has nothing to do 
with humidify or moisture (the term damp in 
this case being derived from the German Dwnj>f, 
vaixjun, but consists of a |>o|soiinu4 vapour met 
with In mines and often the cause of explosion*; 
choke-damp Is mainly coni|»osed of carbonic 
acid gu.s, and causes Hiilfocation. 

Dan, a mining tenn applies! to u vessel in which 
water is conveyed to thr surface. 

Danallte. a tmiMu«vid mineral occurring In various 
parts of the United States of America. 

Danbunte. a substance found in crystal* In various 
regions* of America, and In Switzerland, and of 
a yellowish-white colour. A borosillcnte of 
calcium. 

Dancette Is an architectural term, applied to a 
fonn of zigzag moulding often found In ancient 
buildings. 

Dancing, a form of exercise*, generally mforined to 
a musical iMxoinpanlmcnt and comprising many 
different styles, it was originally udopted as a 
religious observance, was gradually developed 
with the advance of music, and In modem times 
has te-en highly cultivated professionally. On 
the stage It Is one of the greatest attractions in 
the form of ballet, and In private life Is much 
Indulged In, halls and dunce* forming a leading 
society diversion. Among the different styles 
of dances, step dances ixrformed by one i*erson 
—such ns the jig. hornpipe. etc.- are among the 
oldest, while dances executed In pairs, including 
the waltz, fox-trot, one-step, etc., are more 
modem. Of what are callcsi square dances, the 
country dance takes precedence In point of time; 
they also comprise the quadrille, the reel, 
mazurka, etc. Minuets, gavottes, cotlllioiiH, 
etc., belong to the stately period of the 17th and 
18th centuries; the tango has had a temporary 
vogue In recent years. Bands playing synco¬ 
pated music are* now provided for dancing at 
most of the leading restaurants. 

Dandle Dlnmont. siiecles of Hootch terrier. 

Dandies, the name given to a class of exquisites 
prominent In early Victorian days, and who 
attracted attention by exceadve regard for dre^. 
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Danegeld, a tax Imposed in England in Anglo- 
Saxon times to raise funds for resisting the Danes. 
Edward the Confessor abolished the tax, but It 
was revived by the Conqueror and subsequently 
retained, under another name, long after all 
danger from the Danes was past. 

Danelaw was the law enforced by the Danes in the 
fifteen English counties occupied by them in the 
Oth century, and extending from the Thames to 
the Tees northward, and from WatUng Street 
to the North Sea eastwards. The country 
occupied was also called the Danelaw or 

Danes 9 Blood, a common plant of the elder family, 
deriving Its name from the tradition that It 
originally grew from the blood of Danes killed in 

battle. _ # . . , # 

Danltes, the title by which a secret order of 
Mormons was known, and to whom many serious 
crimes were attributed. . . , . 

Darien Project was an unsuccessful scheme entered 
upon at the close of the 17th century by Pater¬ 
son. the Scotch financier, for colonising the 
Isthmus of Panama and thereby diverting trade 
in the direction of Scotland. 

Darter, a genus of birds of the pelican family, with 
pointed bill and long serpent-like neck. Two 
species only are known: one in Africa, the other 
in America. lt . .. 

Dnrtsnake, the name of a serpentine ilzara of tne 
Aconitas family, noted for the darting manner 
In which it attacks its prey. 

Dasyurus. the name of a carnivorous quadruped. 


white spots; confined to Australia and Tas¬ 
mania. t . 

Datary, a Roman ecclesiastical functionary, who 
acted for the Pope in all matters relating to the 
issuing of grants and dispensations; the (later or 
dispatcher of the Papal bulls. 

Date Palm, a native of Northern Africa, where it is 
grown in great profusion. It is also known in 
Southern Europe and Western Asia to some 
small extent. It grows from 60 to SO ft. high, 
and its fruit is of great value as a food. From 
the leaves the Africans make roofs for their huts, 
ropes are made from the fibrous parts of the 
stalks; and the sap furnishes a stimulating 
beverage. 

Daubrelte, a substance of a yellow colour found in 
earthy masses in Chili, and a bismuth oxychlor¬ 
ide. Named after Daubrec, the French mineral- 

Daupkdn. the title borne by eldest sons of the Kings 
of France from 1349 to the Revolution of 1830. 

Dauw. an animal of the zebra order, with black and 
white strlplngs. A native of Africa. 

Davenport, a small ornamental writing desk much 
in vogue in the 19th century. 

•• Davy Jones/ 9 a nautical term of a humorous 
turn supposed to apply to the spirit of the sea; 
it is said among sailors, when a pereon dies at 
sea. that ho is committed to " Davy Jones s 
looker.*' 

Day, a period of 24 hours; or the period of the sun*s 
position above the horizon each day. The 
exact measure of time covered by adayls 23 
hours. 60 minutes and 5 seconds. The Baby¬ 
lonians counted their day from sunrise to sun¬ 
rise. the Hebrews and Athenians from 6unset to 
sunset, and the Romans from midnight to mid- 

Day Nurseries are modem institutions, the result of 
a movement for the protection of the young 
children of working people, and consist of 
crt'chts where infants are nursed and cared for 
while their mothers are at work. They originated 
in France. . « . . * , . . 

Deacon, an ecclesiastical official, who assists In 
some of the smaller ministerial duties in church 
or chapel; in the Anglican Church he ranks 
below a priest. . . . . , 

Dead Languages are such as the ancient «Trees 
and Roman tongues, which are no longer spoken 
but are preserved in literature. 

Dead-011, the name given to oily products obtained 
from the distillation of coal tar. and heavier than 
water, such as uaphthallne. creosote, etc. 

Deal, the nmne given to planks of fir-tree wood of 
Northern Europe. 9 Inches wide and three 
Inches thick, fifty cubic feet of which form a 
load, and 100 uupcrflcal feet a square. An 
American deal, it should be noted, la 12 Inches 


broad and 21 inches thick, and of the uniform 
length of 12 feet. .. 

Dean, a Church of England dignitary, ranking next 
below a bishop, and the head of the Chapter of a 
cathedral. 

Dean of Faculty, a Scottish law officer appointed to 
preside over the Faculty of Advocates. 

Dean ol Guild, the name given, in the days of guilds, 
to their chief officer, and now only used to 
designate the head of a royal burgh or merchant 
company, who superintends buildings. 

Dear Deer Forests. Some of the Scottish dear 
forests are of enormous extent and fetch very 
high rentals. The forest of Mar alone, with its 
80.000 acres, is almost as large as two of the 
counties of Scotland; Blackmount covers nearly 
as much ground as the county of London; Rear 
stretches over a hundred square miles; and there 
are fourteen other forests, ranging from 30.000 
to 51.000 acres. In all. these Scottish forests, 
which number over 150, have an area four times 
as large as Westmorland, and yield a rental 
revenue of about half a million pounds sterling. 
For a single forest. Ivercauld. a rent of £5.000 
has been asked, and paid; Invermark would not 
be considered dear at £4.000; Glenquoich at 
£3.000; and Mamore at £2.500; The county of 
Perth has a yearly shooting value of £150.000. 
and the shires of Roes. Argyll. Aberdeen, and 
Inverness have a sporting revenue averaging 
little short of six figures apiece. Coignafearn. 
which was let a couple of generations ago far 
£30. found a tenant not long since for £ 2 . 000 . 
Death’s Head Moth, a large insect, not uncommon 
in England, and remarkable because of its having 
on its thorax the outlined semblance or a human 
skull. It emits a peculiar, mournful sound 

when startled. ...... . . 

Death-watch. The so-called death-watch, witn 
its mysterious ticking in the night time, is due to 
nothing more serious than the furniture-beetle. 
The larva of this insect burrows in the furniture, 
making the pinholes which are often to bo seen 
in old furniture. It is three years int itsi pupa 
condition, and at last becomes a little brown 
insect with a great talent for shamming dead, 
so that it is not very much observed. These 
beetles often strike the wood of their galleries 
with their heads, and so produce a ticking sound 
which is a call to the mate. The ticking is most 
frequent In the summer months, but in warmed 
rooms it may be heard at any time. 

Debenture, a document or certificate signed by a 
public officer, corporation or company, acknow¬ 
ledging indebtedness for money lent and 
guaranteeing repayment with interest. 
Debuscope, a modification of the kaleidoscope. 
Invented by M. Debus, a French optician, and 
consisting of two highly polished silvered plates, 
set at an angle of 70 3 with each other before any 
object to obtain reflected variations of design. 
Decade, the number 10. or a period of 10 jean*. 
Decalogue, the Ten Commandments, wxucn« 
related in Exodus, were given by God to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, and contained on two stone 

D ©ceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act was passed 
in 1907. This measure was put before lariia^ 
ment for many year*; it usually po^ed the 
Commons, but was rejected by the **£ls. the 

bishops being Its real stumbling-block. Marriages 

with sisters of deceased wives are legal in many 
countries, including Canada, Australia and 

Dumber, the twelfth month of the year.andtbe 
tenth of the old Latin calendar. The Anglo- 
Saxons called it Mid-winter rnonath and xuie 

Decemvirs were a special body of ten ***** 
magistrates. Invested with extensive goring 
powers. The first decemvirs were elected in 
451 B c 

Deciduous Trees are such as shed th^ leaves, 
or '• fail M at maturity, or at certain seasons, as 
distinguished from evergreens or permanent 
foiiaged trees or shrubs. , fnr 

Decimal System is based on a unit of 10. ana tor 
purposes of calculation Is much slmplerthan 
the English system. It is in operation in 
and other European countries, also in the D.S-A. 
Decimation was a term originally applied to the 


L-lAriJ 


person, .but In modem times is used 
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broader significance to Indicate any form of 
wholesale slaughter. 

Deck, the floor of a ship, and In large vessels com¬ 
prehending the first or lower deck, middle deck, 
and main deck, which is the uppermost, except 
the reserved elevated part known as the Quarter¬ 
deck. 

Declaration of Independence was an Act by which 
the first American Congress, on July 4th. 1770. 
declared the American colonies to be indepen¬ 
dent of Great Britain. 

Decollation is the act of beheading or decapitation, 
as a form of punishment. Decollation was very 
generally resorted to In mediaeval limes, but 
it is confined mainly io France at the present 
day, the guillotine being the beheading instru¬ 
ment. 

Decomposition is the act of disintegrating the 
elements of any coini>ound substance. Oxygen 
and hydrogen are obtained by the decomposi¬ 
tion of water, but these substances themselves 
cannot be decomposed. 

Decree Is a special edict or regulation Issued by a 
supreme or governing power The judgment of a 
a suixzrior court is also called a decree. 

Decree Nisi, a law term used in regard to a Divorce 
Court decree which annuls a marriage, if at the 
end of six months nothing arises to interfere 
with the decision, whercupou it is made absolute 
and the parties are free. 

Dedication implies the consecration to sacred pur¬ 
poses of any building or ground, and hits also a 
more general application to the hotting apart of 
any building, institution, or enterprise to a 
special use. The term also attaches to the 
inscription by an author as n mark of esteem. 

Deemster, a Judge in the Isle of Man and in Jersey, 
who, without process or any charge, decides all 
controversies between the parties. 

Deer are hoofed, horned, or Antlered ruminants 
very widely distributed, and including many 
species. No tme deer are found hi South 
Africa or Australia. 

Defender of the Fulth, a title given to all English 
monarch* from the time of. and beginning with. 
Henry VIII. Originally conferred by Pope 
I-eo X. then withdrawn, and afterwards re- 
conferred l»y Parliament. 

Dcbm uphold* the theory that there is a personal 
Hod. but rejects revelation and the Christian 
doctrines. 

Delawares, a trilie of Red India us once very 
numerous in Philadelphia, on the bank* of the 
river from which they take their name, but now 
settlesi for the most part in Arkuicgi*. 

Dollt ware, a kind of enuinelled pottery llret made 
at Delft in Holland In the 14th century. 

Deliquescence, the process of liquefaction or dis¬ 
solving by the absorption of moisture from the 
ntmoKphcre. For Instance, chromic acid crystal* 
on exis>sure to the air quickly deliquesce. 

Dclphlnus, the orient Me name for the dolphin 
family, and consisting of numerous swles. 
Each juw contains from to 00 small pointed 
teeth. 

Delta, a triangular tract of land lietween diverging 
branches of a river at its mouth, and no called 
from Its general resemblance to the Greek letter 
A UrlUi. 1 lie best known examples are the 
deltas of the Nile, the Ganges, the Niger, and the 
Mississippi. 

Delta metal, a copper and zinc alloy, with a small 
portion of Iron added, possessing almost the 
strength of iron and non-runtable, and used In 
Industry. 

Deluge, a flood, a tenn commonly applied to the 
Htory of the Deluge contained In the Bible. In 
which Noah and the Ark figure. A similar 
tradition lingers In the mythologies of all the 
ancient nations. 

De Lunatico Inquircndo, the name for a writ 
HAUctionhig an inquiry Into the ooiKlitlon of 
mind of a HUPixjued insane i»er*on. with |wwt*r to 
secure u due udinlnisi ration of his ulloirs if shown 
to Ixj insane. 

Democracy l» the condition of direct popular 
government—" by the i»cople for the ixjople "— 
the executive powcm being vested in represen- 
tatires elected by the people. A republic In In 
theory the most perfect f-^nu of deiaocrncy, as 
in the United btatert. France. Switzerland. 
Argentina. Brazil. Mexico, and other States, 
though in practical working the democratic Idea 
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ifl to some extent lost sight of in some of these, 
and something akin to dictatorship prevails. 
In Great Britain the Government is u democracy 
In so far as the Unuse of Commons i« concerned, 
and aristocratic domination is supposed to t>e 
held in check by the power of popular represen¬ 
tation. 

Demoiselle, the N urn Mian crane, a wading bird. 

Denarius, a silver coin of ancient Horne, worth 
about 7Id. English, first coined 269 ls.c. 

Dendiculus. a memljer of the moulding omamenta- 
tlon of Ionic and also Corinthian entablatures, 
over the frieze and tin ler the corona, but 
properly speaking, because of it* projection, 
part of the latter. It consi.*tsof a row of relieved 
rectangular blocks, at regular intervals, resem¬ 
bling tcctlu hence the name. 

Dendrite, any stone or mineral on which api>ears 
natural tracery resembling trees, leaves, or 
flowers, the result of the action of the hydrous 
oxide of manganese. 

Denier, an old French coin, and t he chief silver coin 
of Europe during the medieval j>eri<xl. 

Density, a tenn by which we assess the quantity 
of matter in any given bulk. As Clerk Maxwell 
puts it. "the quantity of matter i>er unit of 
space H defined os the density of the mo-vs 
filling that space.'* The density of gold is 
19 3. silver 10 6. copper a 9. earth j 0, diamond 
3*5. air 0 0013. 

Dental, pertaining to the teeth: as dental forceps, 
dental cavity, dental pulp. etc. 

Dentcx. a kind of lidi commou in the Mediterranean. 

Deodand. the name given in old English law to a 
I»ersoniil chattel which had lx*en the cause of an 
individual'll death. Till* chattel—it might be 
a cart tliat had run over and Killed a man—was 
declared a deodand and forfeited to the Ling to 
be applied to religious Ur*cS. Dcxiauds Wtro 
alxdEhcd in 1810 . 

Deodar, a conifer**us t ree of t he cedar order. 

Department, a division of a country or province, 
applied in Fnimx? to the chief administrative 
territories, which again are subdivided into 
arrundisciiients. In t lie work of British govern¬ 
ment. each separate divi>ion is named a depart¬ 
ment. Tims we have the Home Department, 
the War Department, the Colonial, IiMjan and 
other Departments. 

Depas. a double-handled drinking-cup u*cd in 
ancient Greece, and referred to by Homer. 

De Prolundls (out of the depths!, the first two 
words of the Intin version of the 130th 1'suliu, 
and commonly used to designate this psalm. 

Derby, the leading Englidi horse nice, run on tho 
Kpsom course on the last Wednesday in May «»r 
the first Wednesday in June. Originated in 
17«<J by the twelfth Earl of Derby, carries with 
it A stake of aliout £<>.U<K), and is competed for 
by the l>est three-year-olds of the time. Owing 
to the war it was nui at New-market in 1013-18. 
As the " New Derby." the stakes being reduced 
from £6.450 to £2.400. In 1919. however, tho 
Epsom Derby was resumed, when there was a 
very memorable gathering. 

Derham. an ancient Arabian silver coin, still cur¬ 
rent in Eastern countries, worth about 3d. 
English. 

Dorrick, the name of a special jib crane, for lifting 
and moving heavy weights. It was originally 
applied to a kind of gallows built by a Tyburn 
hangman called Derrick in the 17th century. 

Dervish, a Muhoujincdun mendicant monk, of 
which there are over 30 order**. including howl¬ 
ing and w hirling dervishes. 

Descloizitc. a scarce olive-green mineral substance, 
scientifically described as a vanadate of lead and 
zinc, found In Argentina and other parts of the 
American continent, riuuicd after Des Cloizcaux, 
a French mineral* *d*t. 

Deserts are large barren, uninhabited tracts of 
country, chiefly in hot clhiiatus. The most 
famous are those of .Sahara. Arabia, and Central 
Asia Ithc SIciukmi. A large uninhabited region 
beyond tiie M1 m*1shIppI wu.i once called the Great 
American Desert, but it now has cities and 
prosperous farms built ui>on it. 

Dcsmldlaceu?, u kind of microscopic fresh-water 
Alga*, unicellular, and often aviuming beautiful 
chain-like forms. 

Destiny, a Hupp<x<ed foreordained end, an over¬ 
mastering force tliat iiui*cls the current of events 
to a final climax, in ancieut times, fate, or 
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destiny, was a common belief, and regarded a a 
unavoidable. 

Detectives are secret police employed In collecting 
evidence or effecting the capture of offenders In 
cases of more than ordinary difficulty. There 
are also numerous detective agencies in the 
chief cities of the world. 

Determinism, the theory that man’s actions are 
“ uniformly determined by motives acting upon 
his character/' The term was first used by Sir 
William Hamilton, and does not support fatal¬ 
ism. 

Detonating Powders arc chemical compositions 
which explode when heated or suddenly struck. 
There are many of these compounds. Ammonia 
with silver or gold, the chloride and iodide of 
nitrogen, and the fulminates of silver and 
mercury are among the best known detonating 
compounds. 

Deuteronomy, the fifth book of the Pentateuch, 
purported to have been written by Moses, and 
containing the statement of the law, but 
regarded by many modem critics ns of a much 
later period. 

Deutzia, a genus of East Indian deciduous flower¬ 
ing shrubs, of the Syringa order. The inner 
bark of the stems is used in Japan for poultices, 
and the leaves for polishing purposes. 

Deviation of the Compass, caused by the counter- 
attraction of the iron of a ship. Is generally 
corrected by putting magnets near the compass, 
and by careful watching and calculation. 

Devil, the spirit of evil. Satan. Beelzebub. '* the 
tempter." the enemy of Clod and of good, to 
whom a varied j>ersonality has been given by 
different religious systems in different ages. 

Dovil-flsh, a strange marine animal of large size 
and of several species. As It Is met with in 
European waters it is called the fishing frog, j 
and the chief American species is the giant 
ray. 

Devil-worship consists in a belief in. and of in¬ 
cantations to propitiate, evil spirits. This kind 
of worship is confined to certain primitive races 
of Asia and Africa, and a few lted Indians of 
North America. 

Dcvioscopo, an apparatus by which the relation 
between ’‘the angular velocity of the earth and ! 
that of a horizon around the vertical of any [ 
place whatever " can l>c ascertained. 

Devitrification, t lie process of rendering glass soft [ 
and pliable, incidentally depriving it of trans¬ 
parency. 

Devonian System in geology refers to the strata I 
l>etween the Silurian and the carboniferous ! 
formations, and is also termed the Old lied 
Sandstone Formation. 

Dew is the vainnir which collects in small drops on 
the surfaces of substances by atmospheric 
condensation, chiefly in the night time. It is 
most abundant in hot climates and gathers 
freely on bodies that are not good conductors of 
heat, such as grasses, etc. 

Dextrin, a white, odourless, viscid substance of the 
flame composition as starch, from which it is 
obtained. It is used as gum, being the materisil I 
put on the backs of postage stamps ami other 
articles which are required to lie made adhesive. 

It also is utilised in calico printing. 

Dhole, the wild dog of the Deccan, of a bright bar 
colour, and living on game, which it hunts in 
packs. 

Dhow, a ono-masted trading vessel, much in evi¬ 
dence on the east coast of Africa and the Red i 
Sea. and formerly employed in the Lransporta- 
tion of slaves. 

Diacopo, a species of fishes of the perch family, 
possessing a notched operculum and tuber- j 
culc.te; inhabitants of the Indian seas, and often 
reaching a length of three feet. 

Diadem was originally a head ornament or fillet i 
worn only by royal personages and from being ! 
of plain white material came to l*e of rich gold 
embroidering}!, and set with precious stones. 
Now the term Is applied to a crown or other 
hcad-bzulce worn by royalty, or the head orna¬ 
ment of a peeress, which, however, is more 
frequently styled a tiara. 

Diceresis, the sign (**) placed over the second of 
two vowels coming together, aud indicating that 
each is to l>e pronounced distinct from the 
other, n&afrotrd; also employed to Indicate that 
a vowel, ordinarily silent, must in fh p case 


receive pronunciation, as " Oh. cursed spite M ; 
M My beloved." etc. 

Diagometer. a form of electroscope for measuring 
the conducting power of different bodies, 
having a magnetised needle for an Indicator. 
Invented by Rousseau. 

Dial, or Sun Dial, an instrument for telling the 
time of day by a shadow thrown on a marked 
surface. This was the first form of outdoor 
clock, and was introduced into Europe from the 
East. It Ls made in various forms—horizontal, 
upright, or inclined. 

Dialect is a form of speech special to a locality or 
district, and differing from the general literary 
language of the country. In England these 
dialects are numerous, but in all of them some 
survivals from what was once good old English 
speech are to be found. From the works of 
Chaucer. Spenser. Shakespeare, and from even 
later writers, many words are to be read that 
are obsolete as regards modem literary expres¬ 
sion, but are still familiar in dialect idioms. The 
dialect that has forced itself most into modern 
literature is the Scotch, a fact largely due to the 
compositions in dialect of Burns and other 
Scottish poets. For the full understanding of 
the force and meaning of English dialects. 
Professor Wright's monumental Dictionary of 
DiaUcU is to be commended. 

Diallage, a kind of pyroxene, green In colour, 
and of foliated structure; common in serpentine 
rocks. 

Diamagnetism, the phenomena revealed by certain 
substances which, under magnetic influence and 
suspended, assume a position showing the longer 
axis at right angles to the magnetic lines of 
force. 

Diamantine, 'ultimately hard, adamantine. 

Diameter, a straight line passing through the centre 
of a circle or other figure, terminated at both 
ends by the circumference. In architecture, the 
diameter of the lower bed of a column, divided 
into GO parts, constitutes the scale whereby ail 
the parts of a classical order are measured. 

Diamond (a corruption of adamant) is pure carbon, 
and the most valued of precious stones, though, 
before the art of cutting was perfected, dia¬ 
monds were considered inferior to the ruby and 
emerald. India was in former times the chief 
diamond country. At the present day. South 
Africa yields the largest quantities, between 
3-4 million metric carats being mined yearly, 
over 126.000 men being employed in S.A. 
diamond mining, and iu Brazil and Australia 
there are many rich diamond mines. Dia¬ 
monds mostly occur in alluvial deposits. They 
form the hardest known substance aud have a 
high refractive power. The largest diamond 
ever found is the Cullhmn Diamond, which was 
discovered iu the lender diamond mine, near 
Pretoria, South Africa, in January, 1905, and 
in 1907 was presented to the King in commem¬ 
oration of the granting of self-government to 
the Transvaal; it weighs 3,030 carats, and is 
valued at fifteen million sterling. It Is three 
times as large as the largest of the other big 
diamonds of history. The largest diamonds 
found previously were:— 


“Excelsior" . 
“ Great Mogul" 

•• Regent" 

M Orlotf M . . 

“ Koh-l-noor " 


Place of 
discovery. 
South Africa 
India 

India 

India 

India 


Weight in 
carats. 
071 (uncut) 
280 (cut) 
1410 (uncut) 
11361 (cut) 
900 (uncut) 
103 (cut) 


•• Excelsior" wa9 found by Captain Ed. 
Jorgansen. In its natural state It was valued at 
£ 1 . 000 . 000 . but purchasers of such gems are not 
plentiful, so in 1904 it was cut into nine smaller 
gems. The " Great Mogul " is another famous 
diamond which has vanished. It weighed 2S0 
camts after being cut. and in size and shape 
resembled half an ordinary chicken’s egg. Its 
history is romantic. It was seen at the Court of 
Aurungzebe in 1665 by a French jeweller, stolen 
at the sacking of Delhi in 1739, and broken up. 
The largest cut diamond up to the cutting of 
the Cull loan was the " Orloff." which adorned the 
Czar's sceptre. It was stolen from an Iudian 
Idol's eye. and sold to Catherine of Russia. It 
now weighs just cm 200 carats. The famous 
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4 Koh-i-noor " is an Indian stone, and fg the 
property of the Royal Family. It welshed 
nearly 900 carats uncut, but by bad cutting was 
brought down in weight to 103 carats. Other 
famous diamonds are the " Pitt " (136 carats), 
the " Florentine " (133 carats), and the " Star 
of the South M (124 carats). Over £600.000.000 
worth of diamonds exist in the world, more than 
half belonging to Americans. 

Diamond-beetle, a South American beetle of very 
brilliant, luminous, spotted marking. 

Diana Monkey, a large African monkey that 
derives its name from the supixxsed resemblance 
of its white frill to the crescent bow of the 
goddess Diana. The Palatine monkey of 
Pennant, CercopUhccus Dicnia . 

Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. The temple of 
Ephesus, built after the model of Kamoc. was 
looked upon as the greatest of the “Seven 
wonders of the world." Its interior length was 
425 feet, its breadth 290 feet; its roof was sup¬ 
ported by 127 richly sculptured pillars, each the 
life-work of a king. Originally erected by 
Ctesiphon. It was enlarged and enriched by 
every succeeding prince. On the <iay that 
Alexander the Great was bom. Frost rut us tried 
Y\ It by tire. an«l partly succeeded; 

the Ephesians rebuilt it. and the world at large 
contributed to its restoration. Some years 
later Alexander the Great commanded his 
engineers to improve and beautify it. At the 
entrance to this famous temple was placed the 
Altar of Sacrifice." In the Adytum was a 
JgCOfitl altar, the " Altar of sweet herbs." At 
the entrance to the Penetralia was n third, the 
Altar of sweet incense." on whicli only the 
richest and most costly perfumes were plac«*d. 
lue statue of Diana was behind purple curtains, 
diapason, the concord of the first and last tones of 
an octave, and the fixed rule by which organ 
Pipes and other instruments are arranged to 
Proper pitch. 

Diaper, a figured textile fabric, the pattern of 
which is small and is shown in the material, 
without resorting to colour or difference of fibre. 
uy kinds of decorative products, treated in 
mI5£ aa, S eM ^ >f ^ e# are t^ r *ncd diaper work, 
diaphoretics are medicines used to induce pers- 
Piration, and thereby increase the uction of the 
digestive organs. 

Diaspora, an infusible hydrate of nluinlniuin. al- 
injjst colourless, and occurring in crystals and 
foliated masses. A small portion placed in a i 
fiame instantly disperses, 
diathermy, application of electrical heat to the 
treatment of various diseases. The cautery I 
Ktnre for the removal of tonsils, etc . is now 
fiometlines use-1 Instead of the scalpel and 
baling of tissues. 

diaut«, a hard cement. comi>ouiided of bhellac and 
silica. 

Diatomic Acid, an organic acid derived from 
diatomic alcohol. 

diatonic Scale represents t he use of musical tones, 
intervals, and harmonica without chromatic 
variation. 

Dfcaeum, the name of a group of small sun-binls. 
with red plumage, and short, blender bills, in- 
babltlug the Jju,t Ih.JIih. 
dico, an ancient game played with small ivory 
cubes, each face of which is s|>otud with block 
marks like domJno pieces, and thrown from a 
i i ,X » * fl l * ie band, the one who throws the 
highest number of spots being the winner. The I 
mi* hlayefl dice. 

dictaphone, a dictating machine use-1 In offices, 
rijounls the dictator's voice on to a wax 
cylinder, which when full, the typist, wearing 
Jjarphones, places into a transcribing machine, 
iho voice is then reproduced. and the typist 
t> l»es the words as she hears them. This ellml- 
fiates stenography. The wax cylinder can be 
►liaved and use-1 repeatedly. 

U tii* ^ Mb* given by the ancient Romans to 
their supreme magistrates under the republic. In 
uines of great exigency. The term was limited 
XV 1 * rnrjutl1 *. but while It lasted the Dictator's 
rule wan almolutc, Another doss of dictator 
was the Greek Tyrant, and many despotic rulers 
.^L, lnor y rwx ' r,t tlrnee have In efTcct, If not In 
J»ainc, been dictator*. In Paraguay and other 
n--V 1 Au f ertaui countries the title of Dictator 
nA * been borne by numerous rulers. 
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Dictionary, an alphabetical list of words, giving 
their meanings, and in many cases their pronun¬ 
ciation and etymological significance. The 
earliest English dictionaries of any pretensions 
to accuracy and completeness were those of 
Bullokar ( 1616 ) and Cockeran (1025). Dr. 
Johnson's famous dictionary was published 
about the middle of the IMh century. Of the 
19th and 20th century dictionaries, there are 
t he Standard, the Century. Webster's. Ogjlvie's. 
( hatnbcrs't*. Nut tail's, Skeat's, and numerous 
others, and from the 50.000 words of Johnson's 
day we now have Dictionaries of fn*ra 400.000 to 
500,000 words, i tie most elaborate of English 
dictionaries, however, is the Xcw English 
Dictionary, edited by the kite fcir James 
A. II. Murray, LE D., and Mr. Henry Bradley. 
In addition to word dictionaries, there are 
dictionaries of many other kinds—of made, 
biography, etc. 

Didymium, a supposed element discovered in l«4i 
by Mibguider. but pronounced by more recent 
investigators t-> be a compound of two elemen¬ 
tary substances. It is a yellow-tinged white 
metal. The term didyiniuin is also applied in 
botany to a genus of minute fungi, with double 
l*cridium. growing on rotten w«mx], bark. etc. 
Dies Ine (the Day of Wrathi. a famous 13th cen¬ 
tury Latin hymn, sung at burial services, and 
taking Its place in translated form in the English 
li yumology. 

Diet, an assembly of dignitaries or delegates called 
together t-i debate upon and decide important 
political or ecclesiastical questions. The most 
famous Diets in history were those of Worms in 
1495 and 1521. and the Diet «>f Augsburg of 
1530. all of which dealt with matters of religious 
controversy awakened by the Reformation 
movement. The National Assembly of Poland, 
known as the Diet, which was al»o| idled on the 
Third Partition, has been revived xs a name for 
the present Legislative Assembly of the Repub¬ 
lic of Poland. 

Diffusion Is the process of mixing two fluids or 
gases by coutuct, and takes place by mutual 
attraction. It is mod rapid between gases. 
Ll-iulds dilfuso much slower I han ga«*es. and as 
it is laid down by what is called Graham's law. 

'* the rates of diffusion of different gases are in 
the inverse proportion to the square roots of 
their relativedensities." 

Digit, a finger or toe. In arithmetic any number 
of one figure is a digit. the nine Arabic numerals 
being indicates 1 by the lingers in counting on 
them, as one. two, three, four, five. six. seven, 
eight, nine. 

Dlka Bread, a West African vegetable substance, 
prepared from the fnn( kernel «*f the Maoioftra 
h'litxjnii and somewhat te'-mbling cocoa. 

It furnishes a nutritive 6**1 to the natives. 
Dilemma in logic is an argument which resolves 
itself lnU> two alternative conclusions, each of 
which amounts to a denial of the proposition 
maintulned. lienee (lie term the " lioriLS of a 
dllemina." The often quoted example of a 
dilemma from Gellinux may Ik* repeated:— 

*' Every woman Is fair or ugl>; it Is not good to 
marry a fair wife, liecause she w ill ilirt; it Is not 
good to marry an ugly wife, la-cause she will not 
be attractive; therefore. It Is not good to marry 
at all." 

Dilettante, a term applied to amateurs In any of the 
arts or sciences. 

Dimensions are measured magnitudes and involve 
the qualitie's -if length, breadth, and thickness. 

A Hue has only one dimension : length; a plane 
surface two; length rind bread!h; and a .solid 
three: length, breadth, and thickness. 
Diminutives are grammatical expressions denoting 
smallness or littleness. :is Illustrated In the 
Kufilxew. •* kin." " ler." •' ling." 

Dimorphism, the quality of aborning two distinct 
fonim not derivable from each other. For in¬ 
stance. carbon. which is graphite In one form. 

1m the diamond In another. Pasteur demon¬ 
strated that dimorphism most commonly occurs 
when the two forms are close to the limit of their 
respective (systems. 

Dinar, a gold win of the ancient Arab dynasties, 
usually of the weight of 65 grains troy. In the 
British Museum there* Is an example of a dinar 
struck In the time of ilaroun-&l-lta*chJd. In 
modern times the standard unit of Serbian, and 
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now of Yugoslav currency, formerly worth 
about one shilling and now worth nearly 2d. 

Dingo, the wild dog of Australia, which is very like 
a wolf. It is of a reddish colour with a bushy 
tail and is very destructive to sheep. 

Dinner, the chief meal of the day. was in olden 
times partaken of about midday, but the 
fashionable hour for dinner has undergone many 
changes, eight o'clock being now the formal 
dinner hour in Court circles. In the time of 
George in. it was four o'clock: under George IV. 
it was six o'clock: then it came to be seven; but 
Queen Victoria set the example of eight o'clock 
dinners. 

Dinomis, an extinct bird of the ostrich order. 

Dinosauria. the name of a group of extinct reptiles 
of the Mesozoic period, some of which were of 
immense size—much larger than crocodiles. 

Dinotherium, an extinct quadruped of enormous 
size, the fossil remains of which have been dis¬ 
covered In the Tertiary strata along the Rhine 
and elsewhere. It had a trunk like the 
elephant, and tusks, and was about 18 feet long. 

Diocese, a territory under the pastoral authority of 
a bishop. The term originated in the time of 
the Roman Empire, and represented then rather 
an administrative territory than an ecclesiastical 
one. 

Diopside, a variety of pyroxene occurring in pris¬ 
matic crystals, and having for its bases calcium 
and magnesium, with some slight addition of 
iron. It is found in Piedmont. 

Diopsis, a genus of insects of the fly family, pecu¬ 
liar for the enormous projection of the sides of 
the head. They are natives of the tropics of 
the Old World. 

Dloptase. a scarce copper ore occurring in pris¬ 
matic emerald green crystals, and composed of 
silicate of copper; found in Tartary and Nassau, 
and sometimes styled emerald-malachite. 

Dioptric System, a method of illuminating light¬ 
houses by a central lamp which transmits light 
through a series of refracting lenses. 

Diorama, a series of spectacular paintings exhibited 
in a darkened room with the light thrown on to 
the pictures in such a manner as to produce 
optical effects that give the api»earance of reality. 
These effects can be varied ho as to represent 
night or day scenes, or scenes of cloud or sun¬ 
shine. as may t>e desired. The diorama was the 
hi vent ion of Daguerre and Bouton in 1822. and 
was first shown in London in 1823. 

Diorite, a rock of crystalline structure composed 
of felspar and hornblende, and occurring in 
association with magnetite and apatite. It 
used to be classed as greenstone. 

Diplodocus, a class of extinct mammoth reptiles 
belonging to Mesozoic times. Fossil remains of 
it have been discovered in Colorado and Wyo¬ 
ming. and in 1905 a cast of one of these huge 
monsters, taken from the original In the Pitts¬ 
burg Museum, was presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and is now at 
the Natural History Museum. South Kensington. 
It has been named the Dipiodocus Camegii. and 
is 84 feet in length, having l>een reconstructed 
out of four defective skeletons all found in 
Wyoming. The height to the top of the spines 
of the dorsal vertebra Is nearly 14 feet. Four 
thousand centuries are supposed to have 
elai>sed since it lived. 

Diploma, a certificate of authority signed by the 
heads of universities, colleges, or other learned 
bodies, conferring ui>on the recipient some 
honour, degree or privilege, and usually afford¬ 
ing evidence <»f the passing of a properly quali¬ 
fying examination. 

Diplomacy, the practice of official Intercourse 
between nations, as carried on by ambassadors 
and other agents of states and governments. 

Diplomatics, the science of diplomas, or ancient 
writings, and the deciphering of them. It is 
also (and now more commonly) called paleo¬ 
graphy. 

Diptera. an order of insects, the name of which was 
supplied by Aristotle. Their main characteristic 
is that they are two-winged, and the common 
house-fly is the best known example. There 
are said to t>e 9,000 varieties of these insects 
in Europe alone, including gnats, blow-flies, 
mosquitos, tsetses, etc. 

Diphthong, the conjunction of two vowels pro¬ 
nounced in one syllable. What la called a 


proper diphthong combines the sound of both 
vowels, as in “boy." “noise," “out," etc., 
while the improper diphthong only represents 
the sound of one of the vowels, as In “ pail." 
“breach." “juice." etc. Belonging to the 
latter class are the diphthongs “ te " and “ ce," 
bat these axe confined to words from the Latin 
or Greek. 

Diptych was a folding two-leaved tablet of wood, 
iv o ry or metal, with polished inner surf aces, 
utilised for writing with the Btyle by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The same term was 
applied to the tablets on which the names of the 
persons to be commemorated were inscribed in 
the early church. In art any pair of pictures 
hinged together is styled a diptych. 

Directory, a term applied to the executive of the 
later French Revolution period, from Oct.. 1705, 
to Nov. 9th. 1709. when Napoleon overthrew it 
and established the Consulate. The term, as in 
general use. signifies a book in which names of 
residents, traders, etc., in any particular locality 
or sphere are recorded, such as the London Poet 
Office Directory, the Directory of Directors, etc. 

Dirge, a hymn or song of mourning and lamenta¬ 
tion. which may be music only, or a song only, 
but la usually a combination of music and words. 

Dirk, an ancient Scottish stabbing weapon, dagger- 
shaped but much longer and heavier. It was 
usually worn in a scabbard. 

Discipline, a specific training in' accordance with 
strict regulations, and applying to religious, 
military and civil guidance. 

Discus, a circular piece of metal or stone about 
12 inches in diameter, used in athletic contests 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans. Throwing 
the discus was a very favourite game, which was 
deemed worthy of celebration in the famous 
statue of a Discobolus of the 5th century B.C., 
now preserved amongst the Townley marbles in 
the British Museum. 

Disestablishment is the withdrawing of State sup¬ 
port from Church organisation. The agitation 
for the disestablishment of the Church of Eng¬ 
land for some years past has slumbered. The 
Irish Protestant Church was disestablished in 
1809. An agitation for the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, carried on for many years. 

. led to the passing of a Bill, and the Church 
was finally disestablished in 1920. 

Disk, an astronomical terra denoting the seemingly 
flat surface of celestial bodies aa seen by the eye. 

Dispensing Power was a right claimed by English 
kings of releasing any of their subjects from 
oaths and vows on payment of certain indulgence 
fees, but the Bill of Rights of 1039 abolished this 
privilege, and since then the Pope has been the 
only authority claiming to exercise such rights. 
It was the gross abuse of the dispensing power 
that led to the Reformation. 

Dissenters are those who decline to conform to the 
uses of the Established Church. All Noncon¬ 
formist bodies, whether Protestant or Papist, are 
included In the term Dissenters. 

Distaff, the staff of a spinning wheel, being a cleft 
stick on which wool, cotton or flax was wound 
for spinning on the spindle. It was held between 
the left arm and the side. In olden times there 
was a " Distaff Day." which fell on the day 
after "Twelfth Day." so named because women 
were then supj>osed to resume their distaffs. 

Distal, applied to tho end of a limb or bone in 
anatomy, or to an organ In botany, furthest 
removed from the point of attachment. 

Distance Is the space between two objects, or 
between two points of time, and is calculated by 
various methods. What Is called An accessible 
distance can bo measured by an ordinary linear 
measure: inaccessible distances are calculated 
by triangulation. The line of distance is a 
straight lino between the eye and the chief point 
of the plane; the mean distance of a planet from 
the sun is an arithmetical mean between its 
greatest and least distances. 

Distemper, a pigment prepared for a special method 
of painting, and consisting of colours mixed with 
a binding medium soluble in water. 

Distich, a term used in poetry to indicate a couple 
of lines or verses constituting a complete idea, 
and, according to modern usage, rhyming. 

Distillation is the process by which the spirit of a 
substance is obtained by evaporation and con¬ 
densation, This is effected by heating the sub- 
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stance In a still; the liquid becomes volatilised, 
the volatile substance passes through a con¬ 
denser and emerges In a liquid form. The 
volatile liquids are thus separated from those 
that are non-volatile and from solid matters. 
Distillation is used in the production of splritu- 
ous liquors and essences. 

Distinguished Service Order was instituted by 
Queen Victoria in I860 for rewarding excep¬ 
tional service in the Army and Navy. Its 
badge is a gold cross, with a crown on one side 
and the royal cypher on the other, each enclosed 
In a laurel wreath. 

Dithyramb us, a Greek lyric composition originally 
written in honour of Bacchus, but afterwards 
developed in celebration of other gods and 
heroes, and generally couched in excessive 
strains of laudation. 

Diuretics arc drugs or agents for aiding the secre¬ 
tion of urine. 

Divertissement, a short musical entertainment 
which is usually accompanied by dancing. 

Diving Bells are bell-shaped mechanical con¬ 
trivances tilled with air in which a diver can sit 
and be lowered Into any body of water, fresh air 
being supplied through a communicating flexible 
Pipe. The divine apparatus now mostly used, 
however. Is called the “ diving helmet.** which 
nts over the bead, and renders the diver free to 
move about at the bottom of the water in com- 
parative safety. 

Divorce is a legal dissolution of the marriage tie. 
ana , may be either complete, or 

limited—in the old legal term—a meiisa et thoro 
(from hoard and lied). In the latter category 
jna>' be Included what Is termed Judicial separa¬ 
tion. which does not allow of the separated 
Persons remarrying. Since July 18. 1923. a 
wife can obtain u divorce for adultery alone on 
the part of the husband. In England several 
thousand suits for divorce are instituted euch 
year, but not much more than half of them are 
In the Courts of Summary Juris- 
uiction. however, the decrees of judicial separa- 
t amount b> many thousands. In 1925 
rurther grounds were made legal on which a wife 
could separate from her husband. The question 
of Divorce I-aw Uefonn Is ^tftll being debated. 
a Portuguese gold coin, common in the 18th 

fwi?' t 4 Ury * ailf * ot Uic value of al)out £3 1 Is. 9d. 
vl K ? i a8u ^ una n* copy of any decree; a brief list, 
or lalxJ; derivtsl fn>m dock, to curtail. 

tWJtera strike, In connection with the London 
raurrcd in 1*89. and lasted for five weeks. 
Jv®}’ men being directJy concerned. Other 

Htrlkw of dockers U *>k place in 1912 and 1925. 

enclosed water sp:ux-s wherein ships rcd 
while being kstderi or uril'KvIcd, or waiting for 
cargo The wet dock is simply for loading and 
unloading; the dry dock, or graving dock. Is 
lor overliauling and reparing vessel*, and Is so 
constructed tliat, after a ship lias been docked. 
Uie water can lx; drawn olf; and the floating 
, * a rectangular structure which Is sunk 

beneath a ship and raises It. The largest series 
of docks In the world are those on the Tluuncs. 
extending many miles. Th«*e of Liverpool are 
*» ncXt iarKeHf - 'Lhe launching of big vessels 
*3 i M ,iur '1' lnui tyi>e renders a large Increase 
Pj dock accoinrnoilatlon neccHsary. King 
George V. dock at Woolwich (19211 can accom¬ 
modate the largest vessels afloat, 'i'he docks at 
itothcrhlthe cover an area of nearly -100 acres. 

doctor, a term of wide application, applying not 
only to such ns practise medicine, but to doc- 
~ >ni In all the learned professions; thus there are 
doctors in Divinity. d<jctoro of I^aws. doctor* 
of Philosophy, doctors of Music, doctors of 
Hcience. etc. 

x*>do, an extinct bird of Mauritius w hich Is know n 
to have existed towards the end of the 17th 
°entury. it was a clumsy, short-legged bird, 
unable to fly, and gradually died out l>ocauw»» of 
its Inability to stand against the animals im¬ 
ported Into the Island by settlers. Koine paint¬ 
ings of Uio l^odo, made by Dutch artists who 
actually saw it. give us a very fair idea of this 
curious bird. 

Dog-days date from July 3rd to August 11th, cover- 
lug a period </f 40 days, when Sirius. or the d«*g- 
t*uir. rises and sets with the nun. The ancient 
HupcrotiUou was that this star exercised direct 
uiuuence over the canine race. 


Doge, the chief magistrate of the Venetian Re¬ 
public. an oflice which existed from the 6th 
century to 1797. He was elected for life up to 
the 16 th century, when the term of oillce was 
curtailed to two years. 

Dogfish, a well-knowm genus of fishes of the shark- 
family. but considerably smaller than that 
marine terror, seldom being more than 3 feet in 
length. They arc numerous on the British coast, 
and are the great enemies of the fisheries. 

Dog Licences are necessary for all dogs over six 
months old. and the cost per dog is 7s. tki.. the 
licence dating from January 1st in each year. 
Dogs for tending sheep or cat tic. or for leading 
blind persons, are exempt. 

Dogmatics, the science which seeks to describe the 
various Christian doctrines. The term is nl>o 
applied to the medical theories propounded by 
Hippocrates. 

Dogs belong to the genus Can is. and descend 
probably from one or more w ild species, such as 
the wolf, fox. jackal, etc. The domestic flog is 
usually grouped in six clarifications: wolf-dogs 
—including the Borzoi. Eskimo, Newfoundland. 
St. Bernard. sheep-dog. etc.; cattle and watch¬ 
dogs—comprising the German boar hound, the 
deerhound, the Danish dog, etc.; the grey¬ 
hounds; the hounds—such as the staghound. 
bloodhound, foxhound, pointer, etc.; the curs— 
terriers, etc.; and the mastiff breeds—including 
the various mastiils. the bulldog, pug. etc. The 
subdivisions of these classifications—which nre 
by no means arbitrary—are numerous nnl 
fanciful, especially when what arc called ** toy- 
dogs ** come under eon.*idennion. The dog does 
not reach full growth until two years old. It 
does not perspire, but expels heat through the 
tongue, which it hongs out when hot. a litter 
of puppies is usually from six to eight, and the 
period of gestation is CJ days. 

Doily, a small napkin or table mat. used to ; lace 
glasses or earthen ware on, also Uie name of a 
species of woollen fabric. 

Doit, an old Dutch copper coin worth about*a 
farthing; also the name of an old Scotch coin 
once current, worth from one-eighth to one- 
twelfth of a penny. 

Dolce, a musical term indicating that the music lias 
to lx* rendered softly and sweetly. 

Doldrums, a nautical term applied to the portion of 
the ocean lying near the equator, where varia¬ 
tions of weather from calm to squall are so fie- 
quent as to render navigation difficult. 

Dole, an apportionment of money, food, or other 
charitable gifts, distributed according to the 
terms of the charity. In olden times doles were 
often associated with monasteries and churches, 
and some Mill survive. There was dole-bread 
and dole-beer. The ** benefit" received under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act is commonly 
referred to as " the dole.** 

Dolento, a basaltic rock of the greenstone order. 

Dollar, the unit of the monetary system of the 
United States and Canada, and coined in gold 
and silver. Dollars are in use in many other 
countries, especially In the Republics of South 
America, and the word Is derived original y 
from the German thaler. The United Ktau-s 
dollar of 100 cents. Is nominally worth about 
4s. 2d. In English money. 

Dolls arc* puppets, mostly representing babies, but 
occasionally pupind* of men and women. ><>ldk-ra. 
sailors, etc. An immense trade Is done in dolls. 
Dicketia has a doll-maker (Caleb Plummer* in 
his Criekt t on (Ac Ilturth , and he has a bo the 
** dolls* dressmaker ** In Our Mutual fnm t. 

Dolomite, the name given to a limestone r«ck con- 
tulnlng a large percentage of carbonlte of 
magnesia in crystallised for hi. 

Doloroso, a musical term denoting a sorrowful or 
Plaintive style of playing. 

Dolphin, an ocean mammal of the whale family, 
from C to 8 feet long, with u long sliarp snout, 
and of an active disposition. They abound lu 
most temperate hcxn and swim in shoals. 

Dome, a large cupola, hemispherical In form, 
rising over the main building of a cathedral or 
other prominent structure. I he finest existing 
dome, that of the Pantheon at Home, is also the 
oldest, dating from the time of the Emperor 
Augustus. It Is 143 feet high, and 1421 feet 
wide. The dome of St. Peter’s. In the same city 
fcUmda 330 feet high, but ltd diameter in 31 feet 
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less than that of the Pantheon. The dome of 
the cathedra! at Florence is 139 feet in diameter 
and 310 feet high; and the dimensions of St. 
Paul’s London, are 112 feet in diameter and 
215 feet high. 

Dome Cover, the copper or brass cover to the dome 
of a locomotive engine, to prevent heat radiation. 

Domesday Book Is the famous register of the lands 
of England framed by order of William the 
Conqueror. According to Stowe, the name was 
derived from Damns dci, the name of the place 
where the book was deposited In Winchester 
Cathedral; though by others it is connected with 
doom in the sense of judgment. Its compila¬ 
tion was determined upon in 1084. in order that 
William might compute what he considered to 
\ye due to him in the way of tax from his subjects. 
William sent into each county commissioners to 
make survey. They were to inquire the name 
of each place, the possessor, how many hides of 
land were in the manor, how many ploughs were 
in demesne, how many homagers, how many 
villeins, how many cottars, how many serving 
men. how many free tenants, how many tenants 
in soccage; how much wood, meadow, and 
pasture; the number of mills and tlsh ponds; 
what had lx*en added to or taken away from the 
place; what was the gross value at the time of 
Edward the Confessor. So minute was the sur¬ 
vey that the Saxon chronicler of the time reports 
" there was not a single hide, nor one vintage of 
land, nor even, it Is shame to tell, though It 
seemed no shame to do. an ox, nor a cow. nor a 
swine was left that was not set down/’ The 
record, which did not take in Northumberland. 
Cumberland. Durham, and parts of Lancashire 
and Westmorland, was completed on November 
15, 1086, and was comprised in two volumes— 
one a largo folio, the other a quarto. The first 
is written on 384 double pages of velluin in one 
and the same hand, and in a small but plain, 
character, each page having a double column. 
Tiie quarto is written on 450 pages of vellum, 
•but in a single column, and In a large, fair 
character. The original is preserved iu the 
Public Record Office. 

Dominant, in music, the fifth tone of the modern 
scale, and the reciting tono in the Gregorian 
scales. 

Dominicans were the mendicant friars of the 
Middle Ages, the order being established In 1210 
In Languedoc by Dominic tie Guzman. They 
formed a powerful body, being, next to the 
Franciscans, the most noted. The Jesuits over- 
shadowed them, however, from the 10thcentury, 
though they are still to be found in many coun¬ 
tries. 

Don, originally a SpanJph title of nobility, but now 
accorded to i>ersons of the higher classes as a 
courtesy title. At the English universities the 
tend is applied to college Fellows or authorities. 

Donatists, an early Christian sect formed in Africa 
in the 4tli century as a protest against the elec¬ 
tion of CVccilianus as Bishop of Carthage. They 
w ere headed by Donat us, and held that they 
only represented the true Church. Subjected 
to many i»ersecuf ion* and repressive acts, they 
continued to exist up to the 7th century, though 
tlio conciliatory measures of St. Augustine in 
411 won many Donatists back to the orthodox 
fold. 

Donative, a term in ecclesiastical law signifying a 
benefice given to a person without formal induc¬ 
tion. 

Donjon, the keep, or inner tower of a castle, and the 
strongest and most secure portion of the struc¬ 
ture. This was the last refuge of the garrison, 
and there was usually a prison on the lower floor, 
hence the name dunvron. 

Don Juan, one of the favourite libertine advon- 
i urers of literature, the drama, and opera. Byron 
took his *• old friend Don Juan " for the hero of 
his longest i>ocm. which remains a fragment Iu 
spite of its length. Mozart composed hi9 great 
opera ** Don Giovanni ” around the subject. 

Don Quixote, the ** knight of the doleful counten¬ 
ance,” the here and title of Cervantes* classic 
story. 

Doonga, a rough Lind of East Indian canoe, con¬ 
structed from a single piece of wood, and carry¬ 
ing a square sail. Used chiefly in salt-collecting 
around the shallow waters of the Ganges. 

uora, tho popular name for the Defence of the 


Kealm Act, 1914, under which numbers of 
regulations controlling shop hours and the sale 
of certain commodities, etc., were brought into 
use. Mr. Justice Scruttou referred to it as 
Dora In the Law Courts in 1914. since when it 
has passed Into the language. 

Dorado, a small southern constellation named by 
Bayer, appearing to the north of the Magellanic 
cloud. 

Dorians, the name given to an early Greek race 
who traced their origin to Dorns, father of zEolus. 
They were at one time very powerful, and held 
the southern and western parts of Peloponnesus. 

Dormer, the name of a special kind of window pro¬ 
jecting from a sloping roof, and of vertical form. 
Such windows were common to the architecture 
of the Netherlands, northern France, and Bel¬ 
gium from the 14th century* and form pic¬ 
turesque features of general architecture. 

Dormouse, a small, squirrel-like rodent widely dis¬ 
tributed throughout Europe and Asia, and 
living mainly on fruit and nuts. It is of noc¬ 
turnal habits, and sleeps through the winter. 

Dort, Synod of. convened in 1618-19. resulted In 
the adoption of QilvinJsm as the Kefonned 
religion, and the condemnation of the teachings 
of Annin ius. 

Dory, John, a species of mackerel found In 
European seas, and a good table tUh. The name 
is from the French Dore. yellow and gold. 

Dot, a French term indicating the property which a 
wife brings to her husband on marriage, and is 
usually settled on the woman, being her separate 
property, though the income from it may go 
towards the general household expenses. 

Dotterel, a bird of the plover family, appearing in 
the spring and autumn in large numbers in the 
higher latitudes of Europe, and common in the 
mountain regions of Scotland. 

Double-entendre, a corruption of the French 
phrase ” double entente,” and used in English to 
indicate a word or sentence of indelicate double 
meaning. 

Doublet, a body garment worn by men from tho 
15th to the 17th century; at some j>erio<Ls with 

’ skirts and belt, at others padded at the hips and 
in the sleeves. In their later form, under the 
Stuarts, doublets were made without sleeves 
and formed a sort of vest. 

Dower, the share allowed by law to a widow out 
of the real estate of her deceased husband, if he 
dies without having made other disposition in 
her favour. There are many ways of barring 
dower, and though at conunon law the willow’s 
dower amounts to one-third of the husband's 
real property, it is seldom that it is left open for 
such a claim to be substantiated In its entirety. 
Abolished by Administration of Estates Act 
1905 except with regard to descent or devolu¬ 
tion of entailed interest. 

Drachm (or Drachma), the name of the chief silver 
coin used by the ancient Greeks and worth about 
lOd. of English money. It is also—in the first 
form—a terra used in English apothecaries' 
weight, representing the eighth part of an 
ounce, and in avoirdupois weight equalling the 
sixteenth part of an ounce. 

Draco, 3 northern constellation, the Dragon. 

Dragoman, on Oriental term used to designate a 
guide or interpreter. In some regions it is not 
considered safe to travel without an attendant of 
this kind. They often assume larger respon¬ 
sibilities. however, and contract for the organisa¬ 
tion of caravans, and the carrying out of tours. 

Dragon, a fabulous monster common to folk-lore 
in most countries; generally represented as a 
winged reptile, with fiery eyes and breath of 
flaiuc. A dragon guarded the garden of the 
Ilesperides; in the New Testament there is men¬ 
tion of the ” dragon, that old serpent, which 19 
the devil ”; St. George. England's patron saint* 
is supposed to have overcome the dragon; 
medieval legend abounds in dragons. In 
heraldry it lias also a conspicuous place; and in 
China was the imperial emblem. 

Dragonade, the term given to the series of perse¬ 
cutions of Huguenots in France in the reign of 
Louis XIV., dragoons being chiefly employed In 
the work. Since then the term has been used in 
reference to any onslaught on the people by 
soldiers. 

Drogonet, the name of a genus of Ashes of tho 
Callionvinu* family, beautifully coloured, and 
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about a foot In length. They are common on the 
British coast and in the Mediterranean. 

Dragon Fly, the common name of a well-known 
class of insects having two pairs of membraneous 
wings, and often of very brilliant colours. They 
are swift of flight and may lx seen hovering over 
sheets of water in the sunshine all through the 
summer. 

Dragon’s Blood, a dnrk-red resinous substance 
obtained from the fruit of a Malay palm, and 
possessing medicinal virtues which are highly 
valued for dental and other purposes. It is also 
employed as a colouring material. 

Dragoons, a mounted military force dating from 
the 17th century, and at first serving alternately 
as infantry and cavalry as needed. They are 
now classed as heavy or light dragoons, and are 
among our regular cavalry troops. 

Drama, a <x>mix>sition in verse, or prose, or both, 
with characters and a succession of scenes, re¬ 
presenting some story of human or MiiH-r- 
natural action. Thespis and his car give us the 
first crude form of the drama; then we have the 
virile developments shown in the Greek drama 
with its two distinctive branches. Tragedy and 
Comedy. After the classic days of Greece and 
Rome, the drama lost much of its i>ower. and 
in the miracle plays and "moralities" of the 
Middle Ages we find little of real dramatic force. 

In England there was the splendid dramatic 
revival which gave us Shakejqxare. Marlowe 
and the other famous Elizabethans. The 
subsequent distinct English dramatic ix-riods are 
those of the Restoration, noted for its licentious¬ 
ness. and the Georgian, in which Goldsmith. 
Colinan. Sheridan, and other dramatists took 
part. In more recent times the drama has 
undergone notable developments, passing from 
the poetic drama to o|>er.i boiiffe, from opera 
bouffc to Gilbert-Sullivan oix*ra and musical 
comedy, with a later tendency to problem and 
sexual subjects, revues, and so on. which it is 
dlincult to characterise. 

Dramatic Unities, as prescrilxd In ancient times, 
comprise Time. Place, and Action. 

Draughts, a game played with dark and light 
pieces cm a chequered board. (Seo i'exi/V 
l>i*iiotuiru of Sport* owl rusiimr*.) 

Drawbridge, a bridge that can lx* lifted up so that 
no passage can lx* made across it. it was a 
usual feature of a fortified castle In the Middle 
Ages, ami was raised or lowered by chains and 
levers. It spanned the fosse, and on the ap¬ 
proach of an Attacking party was raised and 
formed a special barricade to the gate. M«slern , 
drawbridges are such as are raided to allow of i 
the paK-xage of boats up and down a river 
or estuary. The Tower Bridge Is a famous 
London bridge of this type. 

Dreams are ideas and Images t lint pass through 
the mind during sleep, or probably in that very 
short interval which lasts from being fast asleep 
to wide awake. They are sometime* the out¬ 
come of waking thought and art Ion. but appear 
in a distorted and fantastic form. Still, no 
matter how strange the figures and Incidents of a 
dream may »*•. one Is never surprised thereat. 
Many HuixrstIii«»ns have gathered round dreams. , 
Cipecially in olden times when they were inter¬ 
preted by seers. There is the old proverb that 
" dreams go by contraries." which is sufficient 
for many ixople. " Nightman' ’ is a terrify hue 
dream usually traceable to Indigestion. 
Dredging Machine, an apparatus employed in | 
collecting mud and silt from the liottom* of 
hnrtsjurs, rivers, canals, etc. They are usually | 
flat-bottomed. earn ing n crane, and an endless j 
chain of buckets, which descend Into the water, 
collect the mud. etc., bring It up. and disci largo 
it Into the tbit alongside the machine. Steam 
dredges, of which there are many forms, are now 
generally in use. 

Dress cnine. we are told. Into vogue in the Garden 
of Eden, though It must Is.* admitted that It did 
not make much of a show at that early period. 
1U first object was utility. Gradually a desire 
to make It decorative signing up. and fashlonH 
began to lx* set. From that time, dress has 
run Its course through the ages w Ith many varia¬ 
tions and eccentricities, according b> climate, 
wlilui. and need, and at the present time Is more 
dlveniilled and more generally costly than 
ever. 


Dripstone, a projecting stone or moulding over a 
doorway, for carrying off <1 ripping rainwater. 

Droshky, a light, four-wheeled, tuples* vehicle, 
much used hi Russia. 

Dross, the name generally applied to the refuse of 
molten metal, composed uf slag, scales, and 
cinders. 

Drought, a period of dry weather. Is a normal and 
recurring condition In many warm climates, and 
is frequently provided against by irrigation. In 
Great Britain droughts do not often occur. The 
summer of 1021 was the driest for very many 
years. In 1802 there was a drought In England 
of 49 days. 

Drugget, a cheap kind of carpeting made of mixed 
materials, but usually containing a fair propor¬ 
tion of woollen llbre. It has often a printed 
design on the upper surface, but is made also 
sometimes of one colour, lhe term is likewise 
ai'plied to a protective covering used for 
carifts. etc. 

Druggist, a dealer in drugs; the badness is usually 
nowadays combined with that of an apothecary, 
who com|M)utids and prepares the drugs he sells. 

Druids were priests of the old Celtic nice* of Gaul, 
Britain and Ireland. Their religion was made 
up of nature worship, symlwllsm. and a belief 
in special deities. The Druids were greatly 
venerated by the people, and, in addition to 
matters of religion, they were entrusted with 
the administration of justice. They regarded 
the oak as the symbol of the Supreme Iking, 
mid their rites were usually performed in oak 
groves, and the mistletoe that grew on the oak 
was held to represent man’s dependence ui*on 
God. Human sacrifices were* part of their 
religion, and the sen*tit was one of their object* 
of worship. At Stout hence in Wiltshire* 
Avebury. Chipping Norton. Keswick, and other 
places, the circles of huge -tones which have 
been preserved fn»m primitive times are regarded 
as Druidieal remains. 

Drum, a pcrcu>-ive mu-ical instrument, consisting 
of a hollow circular My of wikhI or metal, the 
ends of which are closed in with tlghtly- 
nt retched pieces of membrane, which emit more 
or less vibrant sounds when struck with sticks. 
Drums are usually of three kinds—the Imm drum 
held horizontally and Ixm’cii at both ends; the 
$\dc dram, slung to the side, and played on the 
upixrmobt end with a pair «*f wooden drum¬ 
sticks; and the ktUlr-drinit, the shell of which Is 
of copper or bras-. and the head formed of 
parchment. Kettle-drums are mainly u-cd in 
cavalry bands in pairs. 

Drupe Is the general t«< icvititlc term for stone fruit. 
The stone forms the inner part of the f niif . and 
encloses a .seed or kernel, the latter Ix-ing lilxT- 
atvd after setting In the ground by the dccuiu- 
IMHltlon of t he shell. 

Drury Lane Thoutro is the oldest London Play¬ 
house. 'Jhero was a theatre of the name in the 
Stuart iK*r1«»*l. it was destroyed by lire In 1671. 
T he next I heal re on the site was built by Wren, 
and burned down in Ihhi. The present house 
dates from 1*12. Sheridan was its manager f**r 
a long time. 

Druses, a Syrian religious sect in the mountain* 
uf Lebanon. Ilenc and warlike In nature. A 
great nuu.sacre of ( hristians by Dru-cs cxcurred 
in 1860 . 

Dryocopus, a large blackbird of the w«x>d pecker 
family, having a scarle t crest, and found in N. 
Kuro|x\ 

Dry-rut Is caused in timber by a fungoid growth, 
and occurs chiellv in damp situations. The 
most effective treatment Is saturation with 
creosote. Dry wood always escapes dry-rot. 
Dualism Is a term used 1**1 h In religion and In 
philosophy. In religion it involves the doctrine 
<jf two distinct principle, one good. the other 
evil, os the controlling influences; in phlk**>phy 
it opixjM-H materialism and idealism, and Insist* 
that spirit and matter are separate substance*. 
Dublin University was founded by (iueen Eliza- 
beth In 1691. as the t ollcgu of the Holy and 
Undivided Trmltv. There are over hot) under¬ 
graduate* and al/out 200 graduate* hi the pro¬ 
fessional schools. 

Ducat, a coin formerly widely current on tlio 
(Continent. href coined in Apulia in the 12th 
century. A gold ducat was worth alxnit 9*. of 
our money, and a silver ducat half that *uui. 
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Ducatoon, a large sliver coin once current in the have caused the estuary to he blocked against 
republic of Venice, and worth about 6s. English. the tide. 

Duchess, the wife or widow of a duke, or the lady Duodecimals, a system of arithmetic enabling the 
who has in her own right control or sovereignty number of feet or inches In a rectangular surface 

in a duchy. to be worked out by a calculation of twelfths. 

Duck, a bird of the Annlicbe family, widespread and It is also called ” cross multiplication.” 

of many species, the Mallard or Wild Duck being Duodecimo, a sheet erf paper folded Into twelve 
regarded as the*common ancestor. (See Pears’ leaves, written “12mo. M 

Dictionary of Poultry .) Duodenum, the first portion of the small Intestine, 

Duck-bill, a fur-covered mammal inhabiting Aus- connecting with the stomach, and receiving the 
tralia and Tasmania, possessing a bill like a duck hepatic and pancreatic secretions, 
ami a body resembling that of an otter. Called Dura Mater, the anatomical name for the outer 
also the duck-mole and the duck-billed platypus. membrane of the brain and spinal cord. 
Duck-Hawk, the common name of the moor- Dura m e n , the hardened inner part of the wood of 
buzzard. In America the peregrine falcon bears large trees. 

this name. Durbar, an Indian official reception held by either 

Ducking-stool, or Cucking-Stool, an old English the King-Emperor, the Viceroy or a native 
instrument of punishment, consisting of a chair Prince. The most Important durbars of recent 
suspended by a polo over a sheet of water. It times have been those held In 1877 at Delhi when 

was used for •* common scolds/* the virago being Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 

tied in the chair and dipped in the water. One India, the one held in 1903 when King Edward 

was used at Leominster in 1809. The Domesday VTL was proclaimed, and that of 1911, when the 
Book has a reference to the ducking-stool. coronation of his present Majesty was celebrated 

Ductility is a property possessed by most metals with great splendour, and the removal of the 

which renders them cai>able of being stretched capital from Calcutta to Delhi, and other great 

without breaking. Gold is the most, and lead concessions were proclaimed, 
the least ductile of metals, the order being gold, Durham University, founded In 1832, comprises 
silver, platinum, iron, copper, palladium. University College. Bishop Hatfield's Hall, 
aluminium, zinc, tin, lead. In animated nature Durham College of Medicine and the Durham 
the spider and the silkworm, with their elastic College of Science, Newcastle, 
secretions, are the most noted examples of Durian, a tall tree common In the Malay Peninsula, 
ductility. cultivated for its edible pulpous fruit, largely 

Duelling originated In France In the so-called days eaten by the natives. It possesses a fret Id 

of chivalry, and lingers there still In a more or odour, and Is sometimes in consequence called 

less serious fashion. It existed In England the 44 Civet durian.” 

through medieval times, and down to the days of Dwarfs are persons of very diminutive size, of 
George III. In the German army and among which many notable examples are recorded in 

German students there are frequent duels of a history. They are generally regarded as 

kind, but In no country at the present time are curiosities. Stanley reported a tribe of dwarfs 

such encounters indulged in. except on rare In Central Africa. Geoffrey Hudson, Charles 

occasions, with Intent to kin. In Great Britain 1/8 dwarf, was only 18 Inches high at 30 years 

and America duels are now looked upon as old. The smallest of modern dwarfs were 

childish or foolish methods of settling disputes. " General Mite.” 21 inches, and 44 Tom Thumb.” 

and are an offence against the law. The Duke 31 inches, 

of Wellington fought a duel with Lord Winchil- Dyaks, the native race of Borneo, 
sea in 1820. Castlcreagb. Pitt, Sheridan. Fox. Dyestuffs are of numerous kinds, and have been 
and Canning had all taken part in duels. A greatly extended in modem times by chemical 

duel, it will be remembered, is a chief incident discoveries. They include cochineal, indigo, 

in * 4 The Rivals.” logwood, madder, fustic, and the various aniline 

Duet, a musical composition for two voices or two matters now forming a great feature of dyeing, 
players, and. in the case of the pianoforte, can be Dyke, the term applied to masses of igneous rock 
performed on one instrument. which have flowed into grooves of strata or !>e- 

Duko. the highest rank in the British peerage next come infused therewith; the word also signifies, 

to that of a royal prince. Edward, the Black in alternative usage, a sea wall and an oinsn 

Prince, eldest son of Edward III., who died drain. .... 

before his father, was the first English Duke. Dynagroph, a machine for recording the condition 
being created Duke of Cornwall in 1337, at the of a railway line, the speed of a train, and the 

age of seven, since which time all Princes of amount of coal and water used on a journey. 

Wales have held that title. Dynamics, deals with natural forces either in 

Dukeries, a range of English woodland and park motion or at rest. describing their positions, 
country, mainly in Nottinghamshire, comprising velocities, and constitution, 
the adjacent demesnes of several English dukes Dynamism, Leibnitz s doctrine that all substances 
and nobles. The Dukeries include Sherwood in nature involve force. _ 

Forest and the estates of Welbeck Abbey, Dynamite, a powerful explosive whose chief ele- 
Clumber Park. Worksop Manor, and Thoresby raeut is nitro-glycerine. It was discovered by 
Ilall. Nobel in 1867. and has a disruptive force of about 

Dnkhobortsi, a Russian sect founded In the 18th eight times that of gunpowder. # 

century by Procope Lonpkin. and still numbering Dynamo, an electric machine assisting of electro- 
many thousand followers. They deny the divinit y magnets, between the poles of which Is an arm a- 

of Christ, reject rites, ceremonies and images. ture of colls of insulated copper wire, which is 

and give a mystical interpretation to the Bible. made to revolve by mechanical power, thus pro- 

The sect was banished to the Caucasus In 1841. ducing the electric current, 
and In biter years the Russian authorities have Dynasty, a succession of monarch* of the same 
dealt severely with them. Some 7.000 of them family, as the Carlovingian dynasty, the Bour- 
settled in Canada in 1899. At the 1921 census bon dynasty, the Plantagenet dynasty, etc. 
there were 12.648. Dytiscos, the name of a large and common water- 

Dulclmer, an ancient stringed musical instrument. beetle, a voracious feeder on larva, tadpoles, and 
The strings or wires, which are tuned to scale a typical amphibian. 

and consist of from two to three octaves, are Dziggetai, the name of the wild a*s or Asia, referred 
stretched across a wooden box. and are played to in the book of Job. and found In herds on 
upon with light cork-headed hammers. the steppes of Central Asia; related to the 

Dulse, a crimson-coloured seaweed, eaten as foojl onager, 
in Scotland and New England. 

Duma, the Russian National Parliament, started on 1? 

popular lines in 1906. and reconstructed in 1907. _ 

but abolished by the Bolshevists. Eagle, a large diurnal, raptorial bird of the Fal- 

Dunciad, Pope’s famous satire in verse. In which he conldro family, having some ten species, in- 

replied to the attacks of his enemies and de- eluding the Golden, the Russian, the Imperial, 

nounced the critics and poetasters with scathing and the Bald Eagle*. Eagles are fairly common 
effect. to Europe. Asia, and Africa, but only the Golden 

Dunes are hills of loose sand which form on the sea- Eagle is found in America. 

cimats. In some places they have aggregated at Eagle, a ten-doBar gold coin of the United States, 
the mouth of an estuary, and, remaining fixed. There Is also a double-eagle of 20 dollars. 
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Eagle Wood, a name given to Aloexvlon aoallo- 
chum. a fragrant Asiatic wood yielding a resinous 
gum from which certain medicaments are made. 
It Is also used for incense, and a cordial is con¬ 
cocted from It. 

Ear, the organ of hearing, comprises in mammals, 
the external ear, containing the pinna and audi¬ 
tory meatus; the middle tar, containing the drum 
or tympanum; and the internal tar, through 
which the sound vibrations are transmitted to 
the brain. 

Ear-ring, a very ancient form of personal adorn¬ 
ment worn by both sexes in Oriental nations. In 
Anglo-Saxon times ear-rings were worn in 

• Britain, but from the 10th to the 16th century 
were out of fashion. In FJizahethau days they 
were revived, and liave since continued to l* 
used, more or less. In early Victorian days they 
were common again. 

Earl, u British title of nobility of the thiol rank, 
duke and mamuis coming tlrst and sttfond. 
The title dates from Saxon times, and until 1337 
ranked highest in our peerage. 

Earl-Marshal, an office hereditary in the family of 
the Dukes of Norfolk, the ** premier carls of 
England,'* whose duty it Is to direct all great 
ceremonies of State, coronations, and so forth. 
He is also head of the College of Anns. Vis¬ 
count Fitzalan was deputy E M. duriug the 
minority of the present Duke who came of age 
in IV 29 . 

Early English Architecture, is the jointed st>le. 
wi,th long lancet-headed windows, and came 
Ixgween the Norman and the Decorated periods. 
It couUnued through the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Earth, our habitable globe. Is the third uf the 
planets of the Solar system in order from the 
n. and revolves upon its axis in one sidereal 
y, the whole earth revoking around the *un 

4n ellipse in vuc ye4r - The distance of the 

earth from the sun Is 93,000.000 miles. 
The shape of the earth is that of an oblate 
spheroid, its axes mca*uring 7.920 miles and 
1.041 yards, and 7,899 bUitute miles and 1.023 
yards, respectively. Two-third* of the earth's 
surface is covered with water. It has uuly one 
satellite, the moon. 

Earthenware. The term comprises objects or 
utensils composed of n<m-translucent, baked or 
llred clay, and may be cither ungln/ed or enam¬ 
elled. The word is frequently emplo>cd to 
Uudgn&te only the coarser kinds of pottery. 
Earth-Nut is a claiv* or plant of low growth, with a 
bulbous edible Pxjt. slightly aromatic. 
Earthquake, u violent disturbance of the earth's 
action. Earthquakes are frequent in hot 
Countries, more particularly In South America, 
hut they occasionally occur in colder regions, 
though only hi a mild form, and are not un¬ 
known in England. An earthquake hlns k h is 
an undulating motion, varying in duration, 
fcoinethnes lasthig only a few occouds. at other 
times continuing In a series of slacks for a 
considerable time. The most serious earthquake 
of modem times was that of JJsboii in 1766. in 
which 60.000 people l<»t their lives. 1 here was 
a destructive earthquake in San Franctsis) in 
1900. In January 1907. Jamaica suffered 
severely, and particularly the capital Kingston. 
Earthquakes occurred in North and Central 
Italy In 1920; in Japan t Tokyo and Yokohama) 
In 1923; in New Zealand I Napier) and In Nica¬ 
ragua (Manag mi) in 1931; also the severest shock 
ever felt In Loudon on June7 of the same year. 
Earthworm, of which there arc several species, 
has a cylindrical body. t a is: ring at 1x»tli ends, 
and segmented into rings. It moves by con- 
traction of Its rings, aided by retractive bristles; 
N eyeless, but has a mouth, gullet and stomach. 
Earthworms exist in iinmcnse numlx-rs, and i»er- 
fonn an Important part in the scheme of nature 
by loosening the soil and rendering it mote 
umenuble to tillage. They also form a valuable 
food for birds and many mammals, and are 
unequalled as halt for certain kinds of llsb. 
Earwig, a genus of insects of the cockroach family. 
issuKayilng two pairs of wings, and anal forceps. 
It |n tjf nocturnal liablte. lives on vegetable 
mutter, and hides by day under stones or bark, 
ihe old belief that It deliberately creeps into 
P^qde's ears In altogether unfounded. 
Eaxement, a legal term applied to a privilege en¬ 
joyed by anyone over another's property, the 


matt familiar examples being the right of way 
and ancient lights. It arises In one of two ways: 
(1) by the severance of one tenement In two 
parts, (21 by prescription. 

Easter, the annual Church festival in commemora¬ 
tion of the resurrection of Christ. The name is 
derived from Eostre. the god«ica^ of Spring. 
The date cannot fail earlier than March 22 or 
later than April 26. In the summer of 1928 
the House of Commons pa.ved the third reading 
of a bill for a fixed Easter, provided that no 
serious opp<isiUon Ls offered by the various 
Churches. The <late suggested was the first 
Sunday after the second SaUmlay in April— 
to take effect in April 193p. At the end of 
1929 the English Churches had not made a 
decision, but the Tope did not see any reason for 
the alteration. 

Eastern Question, a term applied to the problems 
connected with the government of the provinces 
or state* ou the south-east of the Turkish Em¬ 
pire in Europe. From the Crimean War to the 
Great War of 1914-18 it was a menace to 
Euroixan i>eace. but the Great W ar has eutlrely 
changed the situation. 

East India Company was incon*‘nUed by Elizabeth 
in 1600. I5> 1613 the company obtained a 
charter of privileges from the Great Mogul, and 
set up a factory at Surat, India. Under 
Charles I., the company suffered severe loosed 
and were counselled to Open a subscription for 
Uew bt vk, ulthough M-idr.es and St. Helena had 
beeu added to llielr possessions. During the 
ComiiHinwealth the company's charter was 
annulled, but renewed three years later, when 
a new stock of £370.000 was raised. From that 
time the fortunes of the company Improved. 
In 1002. Bombay came under the Company's 
inlhiencc*. and (leveloinrd into an Important 
trading p<»rt. Complications arose later. 
France wanted i>ower in India, and a fierce 
struggle lor supremacy ensued, but CUve gained 
the victory for England, and after 1706 the 
company received the revenues of Bengal. Bchar. 
und Oriv>u; (henceforward Brilidi dominion in 
India remained undisputed except by native 
Princes. In 1772 a governing constitution was 
formed, and W arren Hosting* was appointed the 
tlrst Govcmor-Gcuenil. In 1781 a new charter 
was granted, and in 178 \ Pitt established u Board 
of Coutrol of the Italia Company. A great 
Increase of trade resulted, and this rule con¬ 
tinued down to 1868. when, as a result of the 
mutiny, the Crown assumed the boverelgnty. 

Eastward Position, a i**ition assumed at the altar 
by an officiating clergyman at the communion 
service ami formally declared illegal In 1870. 

Eau do Cologno. a popular distilled perfume llrxt 
manufactured at Cologne in the ISth century by 
Jolmnu Marla Farina, an Italian, and now made 
in large quantities in Cologne and elsewhere. 

Eau do Luce, au uutispastuodic stimulant com- 
I«jHcd of certain parts of mastic, oil of amber, 
alcohol, oil of lavender, and aqua ammonia. 

Eavesdropper, one who secretly listens to tho 
private cotivcrH.it ion of others. Offenders of 
tins kind were often severely punished In olden 
thins. 

Ebionitcs, were a religious party of Judai/.lng 
t hrUtlanx «»f some prominence fn>u» the 2nd to 
tl»e 4th century. They contended for the au¬ 
thority of the Mosaic law. denied the divinity of 
Christ, and opposed the teachings of Paul. 

Eblaxilne, a crystalline «i»irit procured freiu crude 
pynayllc spirit. 

Ebony, a name applied to various hard, black 
woods, the best of which are grown in Mauritius 
end Ceylon. There an* also Indian and American 
varieties. Only the Inner portions, the heart- 
wood, of the trees are of the necessary hardness 
tiud blackness. Ebony is largely used in (»ma* 
mental cabinet work, for piano keys, canes, etc. 

Ecballlum, the scientific name of the squirting 
cucumber, so named fmin the f u t that when 
ripe It breaks from the stalk and ejects its seeda 
mid Juice from tin* hole made by the breakage. 

EccoHomo (" Behold the Man ! lined in reference 
to the pictures and sculptures representing 
Christ cpjvvned with thorns. 

Ecclesiastes, a ls*>k of the Old Testament, tho 
word signifying " the preacher.** Supi>osed to 
contain the relic tions of Salomon/though many 
critioi distent from this view. 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners are an incorporated 
body, existing since 1830, whose duties are to 
administer ecclesiastical revenues and manage 
ecclesiastical property generally. The body 
consists of the two English Archbishops, all the 
Bishops, the Lord Chancellor, and principal 
officers of State, the Deans of Canterbury. St. 
Paul's, and Westminster, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and nine lay Commissioners. Since 1840 the 
Commissioners have augmented or endowed 
over 7.500 benefices, and effected a total in¬ 
crease of incomes of benefices of over a million 
and a quarter sterling per annum. In 1907 a 
Pension Fund scheme for poor and infirm clergy 
was established by the Commissioners. 

Ecclesiastical Courts, dealing exclusively with 
church affaire, are those of the Archdeacons, 
the Bishops, and the Metropolitan (York or 
Canterbury), with the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council as the final Court of Appeal. 

Ecclesiastlcus, the title of one of the books of the 
Apocrypha, dating from about 180 n.c. Its 
alternative title is 11 The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Slrach.” 

Echidna, an animal of the ant-eater familr, inhabit¬ 
ing Australia and Tasmania. It lives on insects, 
burrows, lays eggs, and in structure is nearly 
allied to btrd9. Owing to its prickly spines it is 
commonly called the Porcupine Ant-eater. 

Echinodennata, the generic term of the inverte¬ 
brate animals of the sea-urchin and starfish class. 

Echoisa sound rei>etition or repercussion caused by 
BOine obstructing object, which throws the sound 
waves back to their starting point. Woods, 
rocky defiles, valleys, mountains, or walls all act 
as echo-producers under favouring conditions. 

Eclectics, a philosophical system built up of 
selected parts of other philosophies. First 
used by early Christlau writers. 

Eclimaster, a genus of starfishes, including the 
K. tcposiius and the £ . sentus, with sheathed 
spines at the angles. 

Eclipse, an obscuration of the light of the eun. 
moon, or other heavenly txxly by the passing of 
another l>ody cither between it and the eye or 
between it and the source of its light. The sun 
is eclipsed by the moon intervening between it 
and the earth; the moon by the earth passing 
between it and the sun. Eclipses vary in num¬ 
ber from year to year. During 1929 there were 
two eclipses of the sun but none of the moon, in 
1931 two total eclipses of the moon and three 
partial eclipses of the sun. and in 1932 four 
eclipses, including a total solar eclipse and a 
totxd lunar eclipse. 

Ecliptic, the circle describing the course of fhe 
earth round the sun. Its iK*dtion at a given 
date is st ylcd tku JUed ecliptic: the position of the 
fixed ecliptic in relation to the equinox is the 
tnean cclij>tic ; and true ecliptic is the mean 
ecliptic a s affected by inclination. Obliquity 
of the (cliptic signifies the angle of inclination of 
the ecliptic of the equinox. 

Ecumenical Council, a specially summoned gather¬ 
ing of the heads of the Roman Catholic Church 
when Important questions of church doctrine 
and polity are to bo decided. Papal infallibility 
was the authoritative pronouncement of the last 
great Ecumenical Council held in 1870. 

Edda, the book of the mythological lore of Scandin¬ 
avia, written by Snorri Sturluson iu the 13th 
century. 

Eddystone Lighthouse stands on a group of rocks 
about nine miles from the Cornish coast and 
fourteen from Plymouth. The present struc¬ 
ture Is the fourth that has occupied this danger¬ 
ous position. The first was of wood, com¬ 
pleted by Wlnstanley in 1700. but three years 
later washed away, its architect with it. In 
1709 a second and stronger w*xxl lighthouse was 
built by Rudyard. This lasted until 1755. 
when it was destroyed by tire. Smenton built 
the third fight house, of granite and Portland 
etone. on the model of an oak trunk, and thl«, 
which was finished in 1759, withstood the 
storm and tempest for over a hundred years, 
being superseded by the present building, 
erected in 1879-82 by Sir James Douglas. It is 
wholly of granite. Its light can be seen over 
seventeen miles, and in foggy weather it sounds 
® two-ton bell. 

Edelweiss, a white perennial flower of the daisy 
oruer, common in Alpine regions. 


Edentata»the name given to an order of mammals 
which are either entirely toothless or without 
incisors. Sloths, ant-eaters, and armadillos 
belong to this order. 

Edible Nests are built by certain birds of the Swift 
family in sunless caves in Madagascar, Ceylon, 
New Guinea, and other places. These nests 

. are formed of a jelly-like mucus secreted from a 
salivary gland, and in China fetch as much as the 
equivalent of £7 or £8 a pound. They run about 
50 nests to the pound. Soups are made of them. 
It is only the first nests that are of value. When 
these have been taken away the birds build a 
commoner nest composed in great part of 
grasses, etc. _ ’ 

Edict of Nantes. (See Nantes, Edict of.) 

‘•Edinburgh Review,” the great Whig quarterly 
from 1802 until 1929. was edited by Jeffrer. 
and numbered among its contributors Lord 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, and Macaulay. 

Edinburgh University, founded 1582, and now one 
of the leading medical centres of the kingdom. 
The annual value of its fellowships, bursaries, 
etc., is over £25.000. About 4,000 students 
matriculate yearly. Conjointly with St. An¬ 
drews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, it returns three 
members to Parliament. 

Education in the United Kingdom has only been 
compulsory since 1870. when Board Schools 
were established in all parts of the country. The 
elementary school age was fixed from 6 to 14, 
with exemption for proficiency after 11. Under 
the Education Act of 1870. there grew up in 
England and Wales a system including about 
2.500 schools. Since the passing of the Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1899 the Board of Education has 
been the educational authority. In 1902 a new 
Education Act was passed by which Board 
Schools were abolished and new education 
authorities were set up in England and Wales, 
consisting of county, borough, and urban dis¬ 
trict councils. No denominational formulary 
was to be taught in the Council's schools, except 
that in cases of schools not provided by the local 
education authority religious instruction shall 
be provided in accordance with the provisions of 
the original trust deed lif any). There are In 
England and Wales nearly 21,000 public 
elementary schools, affording accommodation 
for over 7,000,000 scholars, and 126 schools for 
blind and deaf children, and 450 for defective 
and epileptic children. A Welsh Department 
of the Education Board was established In 1907. 
The number of secondary schools in England 
and Wales recognised for the Education Grant 
in 1929 was 1,350, with c. 212.000 boys 
and c. 188.000 girls on the register and of 
whom a quarter come up with free places from 
the elementary schools. Technical education 
is provided In evening and day schools, and 
training for elementary teachers in special col¬ 
leges. In Scotland over 800,000 scholars are on 
the elementary and higher grade schools register; 
and in Ireland there are over 8,600 elementary 
schools, with an aggregate of over 700,000 pupils 
on the register. For the higher education of 
men and women there are several Training 
Colleges. A greatly improved Education 
measure was introduced by Dr. Fisher, the 
Education Minister, and passed in 1918. and 
further Important schemes for extending edu¬ 
cational facilities are projected A Bill pro¬ 
posing to raise the school-leaving age from 14 to 
15 in England and Wales passed the 3rd read¬ 
ing in 1931. but wa9 defeated in the House of 
Lords l eb. 8. 1931. The total extra cost in¬ 
volved would be between 3 and 4 million 
pounds per annum. In 1930 Parliament voted 
45) million pounds for education In England and 
Wales, and over 7 million for education in 
Scotland. 

Eels are soft finned, serpentine fishes, almost with¬ 
out scales, abundant In European waters, salt 
and fresh. They do not generally exceed 3 feet 
in length, the females being larger than the males. 
Young female eels make their way from salt 
to fresh water, and when full-grown return to 
the sea for breeding purposes. The Conger 
(marine) eel grows to more than twice the size of 
the fresh-water eel The Electric eel of South 
America Is a variety of great interest possessing 
the power of emitting electric shocks. 

Eflendi, a Turkish courtesy title suffix, usually 
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accorded to the official and professional class, 
and equivalent to the modern Engliih m>e of 
esquire. 

Egg-plant, a plant cultivated for Its ovate fruit, 
varying in colour from dark purple to white, in 
great esteem as a vegetable in America. 

Egret, a bird of the heron family, of pure white 
plumage, famed for its beautiful silky tufts 
which appear in the breeding season. There 
are two varieties, the larger kind Is found in 
Eastern Europe. North Africa, and America, the 
smaller Is contlued to Eastern Europe and Asia. 
Egyptian Vulture, a numerous species common 
in Eastern countries, ami valuable for the 
scavenging duties it perforins. It is con¬ 
sidered a moral offence to kill one of these 
birds. 

Elder Duck, a large duck of which there are five 
species. It Is an inhabitant of northern lati¬ 
tudes, and supplies the beautiful soft down 
called M eider down." These birds line their 
nests with down which they pluck from their 
breasts, and it is this that is so much prized. 
Down plucked from an eider duck is of much j 
less value. In certain parks of Norway and 
Scotland the haunts of elder ducks are preserved. 
Eider down is so elastic that a pound or two of it 
will till an ordinary bed covering. 

Eiflcl Tower, built in Earls in 1687-89; 965 feet 
high, and cost £ 200 , 000 . 

Eikon Basilike (itoyal linage), the title of a work 
issued in 1040. supposed to have been written 
by Charles I. iu support of kingly divinity, and 
replied to by Milton in the same >ear with his 
Liko/wklatU* (linage breaker). 

Eire (or Eyro), an old legal term still in use In 
Scotland In connection with the circuit of 
Judges. Justices in eyre were judges journeying 
from assize to assize for the purpose of bolding 
trials. 

Eisteddlod (a sitting) was originally a congress of 
Welsh bards ami minstrels, and dates from be¬ 
fore the 12th century. These a»einblics. dis¬ 
continued for a long period, were resumed In 
1819. and have been held yearly since, each 
lasting three of four days. Their object Is to 
foster tlie Welsh patriotic spirit ; they are de¬ 
voted to orations and com petitions in poetry. 
Hinging, and harp-playing, prizes being awarded 
U> the successful contestants. The proceedings 
are In Welsh and in English. In 19U9 the festival 
was held In the Albert Hall. 

Eland, the largest species of antelope, a native of 
Africa; has large pointed horns, stands 5 feet 
high at the withers, and weighs several hundred 
pounds, it Is u deshy animal and much valued 
as food. 

Elasticity, implies a power of expansion by strain. 1 
and a reversion to the original form when the 
“train Is withdrawn. Perfect elasticity is pre- , 
fronted by gases and liquids, while solid bodies 
vary in elasticity according to their composition. 
The greatest amount of elasticity Is possessed by 
india-rubber, tempered steel, ivory, glaas. etc., j 
the least by lead, clay, and fats. 

Elateridxe, a family of beetles of a numerous species 
with short legs and Indented QiiUmvr. 

Elder, a genus of small trees of the Sambucus 
family, with pinnate leaves, and I/earing clusters 
of small black-purple berries. The black elder, 
the beat known, is common In most parts of 
Europe, and thrives In Britain. A wine is made 
from lb* berries, and the juice Is used as an 
aperient. 

El Dorado, a “ golden land/* was an Idea rnu*ii 
favoured In the days of the early Spanish ex¬ 
plorers. it w.is Ijelleved that somewhere on 
the South American continent there was a 
country abounding in gold and precious stones. 
Many expeditious were tilted out to discover It. 
Hir Walter italeigh also went forth on this illu¬ 
sive quest. The term Is ullU used In regard to 
any place of rich promise. 

Eldritch, a Mcottish term, signifying " frightful." 
EleaUa, a school of philosopher* established at 
Elea by Xenophanes, who held tliat " the One, 
or Absolute, alone is real and eternal." 
Elecampane, a perennial plant found in damp 
meadows in England, and bearing a large yellow 
flower. The root posam»e-‘t certain medicinal 
properties, and when dried Is in popular repute 
as an aromatic and tonic. 

Election, In theology, 1* the theory that God electa 


to grant eternal life and heavenly favour to a 
certain number of hurnau being*, and passes over 
the rest. Calvinism supports the theory as 
absolute. Anuinianism makes It conditional. 

Electra, in astronomy, one of the Pleiades, also on 
asteroid, discovered in 1875 by Peter*. 

Electricity is the name given to a class of phe¬ 
nomena of attraction and repulsion, the true 
nature of which is still Incompletely understood. 
It Is customary to separate it into two divisions 
—frictional electricity and voltaic or current 
electricity. It was first discovered in Its fric¬ 
tional form In the 6th century i».c. by rubbing 
amber with silk, thus creating a ixiwerof at true* 
lion. Further experiments resulted in obtain¬ 
ing frictional electricity by using other sultotanccs 
in the same way. Other means of exciting 
electricity were also found later. In t he utilla¬ 
tion of frictional electricity. Its distribution over 
the surface of a conductor has to In? provided 
for. and electrical machines are employed fm 
developing quantities of electricity. In voltaic 
or current electricity, the chx trli ity is produced 
by a battery or by a evil of wire or a dynamo 
machine. 

Electric Light Is light produced by electricity, and 
is of two kinds, the arc-light and the incandes¬ 
cent light. The lirst is produced when a strong 
current posse* l/etween two carlnm electrodes, 
!lr>t brought together, then slightly separated, 
leaving the current to continue, but setting up 
a resistance that causes the earlvn points and 
the air between them to a>suino a white heat 
which gives forth an intense light, thus complet¬ 
ing what la coiled the elcclrh arc. i'ho incan¬ 
descent light is obtained by pavsmg the current 
through a thin metallic wire or other strong 
resisting substance until il heats to the point of 
Incaudesceuce. 

Electric Power, although largely utilised in manu¬ 
facturing-plants and iu Mime collieries. Is still in 
Its infancy.. Modern Industry and even mm:IuI 
life are coming more and more to Ik? dependent 
on the new source of i»ower. 1 lie limitations ut 
prexut pliued upon Us further extension are 
n> Imposed Im cause of our luck of experience 
For the moment, we have cine to the limit of 
the voltage upon which the distance that power 
can be transmitted to depend*. The highest In 
use In any successful commercial operation m* 
far is 55.UOO v«»|tv For thl limit tin r«‘ arc f«"i 
reasons: the difficulty In maintaining perfect 
Insulation; In seeming protection from light him 
discharges, etc.; loss due to brush discharge 
from high-tension condui t«»is; and deterioration 
of the high-tension conductors. The holutiui 
of these problems can onl> bo effected b> 
experience. Under u special t .ovcmimni 
scheme four regions of England experlmentc** 
with the use of very cheap electric power in 1951 
to mxj whether Its supply will prove to Ix* an 
economically prolltable pro|MxdUon. 

Electric Telegraph limy be said to dutu from 1836. 
when Sir Charles W heatstone and his co-inven¬ 
tor Cooke Introduced their single Needle Instru¬ 
ment. which was boon followed by the Double 
Needle apparatus. Morse*. In 1057. Invented his 
famous recording Instrument. 1 he first elec¬ 
tric cable was between Dover and France, and 
was laid In 1850. The first Atlantic cable wa^ 
laid Iu 1H5H, and the second In i860. It was li 
1899 that the first Marconi w l re less telegraph 
messages were sent between England and France. 

Eloctrlo Tramway* were ftmt Introduced In this 
country In 1 hm;j from Port rush to the blunt's 
Causeway, but It was not until they had beeu 
largely adopted and Improved in America that 
they Ijcgau In be more generuily Installed in tlie 
United Kingdom. They are now established In 
nearly every town of Importance, and there U a 
total route length of considerably over throe 
thousand miles of electric tramways and light 
surface milwa>s In threat Britain. The Intro¬ 
duction of motor ‘buses has had the cflcct of 

- considerably arresting the development of 
tramways. 

Electrolysis Is the condition established when an 
electric current passes through a con dm.ting 
liquid, between elect rode*, connected with the 
poles of a battery, resulting In tlie decomposition 
and hepanitlon of the liquid. II a compound. 
\V utcr thus becomes decomposed In to hydrogen 
and oxygen. 
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Electrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
amount of an electric discharge. 

Electronic Theory asserts that matter when 
analysed into its ultimate components consists 
of electricity. and that electricity itself is com¬ 
posed of atoms. Many leading physicists have 
accepted the theory, for which it is claimed 
that it forms a working hypothesis capable of 
accounting for all the known phenomena of 
electricity. 

Electrophone, a musical instrument invented by a 
Dutchman. Daniel Ruyueman. Electric cur¬ 
rents of high tension are used and the instru¬ 
ment creates sharp metallic sounds. 

Electrophorus, an instrument invented by Yolta 
for obtaining statical electricity by induction, 
and consisting of a disc of resin connected with 
a disc of polished metal. On the resin disc being 
negatively elec trifled by rubbing with catskin 
or warm, dry flannel, the metal plate is placed 
upon it. causing the plate to be positively 
charged on the lower surface and negatively on 
the upper. At this point, if the disc be touched 
with the Anger, the negative electricity is dis¬ 
charged into the earth, leaving the disc charged 
positively. 

Electroplating is the process of coating metals or 
other substances with a metallic fllin. applied in 
a bath of the solution of the coating material, 
by the action of an electric current. 

Elegiacs, a kind of verse originated by the ancient 
Greek poets, afterwards adopted by the Romans, 
and frequently used iu modem times, for com¬ 
positions of a mournful character. An elegiac 
consists of distiches, •• each of a dactylic hexa¬ 
meter and a dipenthium." Among the Roman 

•- elegiac poets. Catullus. Tibullus, and Ovid were 

noted. 

Elements, in the popular interpretation, comprises 
earth, air. tire and water. In chemistry, an 
element is a substance in the simplest form to 
which it has been reduced, and at the present 
time there are about eighty of these elements 
demonstrable. They are classed as metallic 
and non-metallic. 

ElcmJ, the name given to a velnous exudation 
obtained from various trees of the Buivenu- B 
order found in most tropical regions. Valuable 
in pharmacy, also for varnishes, and for chew¬ 
ing. 

Elephant, a proboscidian mammal of which only 
two species exist—the Asiatic, in India, and the 
African elephant. No other animals possess a 
trunk. Both males and females have large 
Ivory tusks, of considerable commercial value. 
A full-sized elephant weighs about 7,000 lbs. 
and stands three yards high at the shoulders. 
They are the largest existing quadrupeds. 
Several fossil elephants of still larger bulk have 
been discovered, including the mammoth and 
the mastodon. The Indian elephant Is domesti¬ 
cated aud used as a beast of burden. 

EJeusinlnn Mysteries were festivals of symbolic 
rites, in which representative gods and goddesses 
were honoured. 

Elevation, rising ground, as a hill; also a military 
expression, being the angle to which the barrel 
of u gun is raised to throw a projectile the 
required distance. 

Ell, a fairy personage of a " tricksy " disposition, 
who is supiKjsed to interfere in human eJIairs 
with mischievous intent. 

Elgin Marbles, a great collect ion of sculptures, got 
together by the 7th Earl of Elgin, in Greece, and 
brought to England in 181:1 These celebrated 
treasures had originally formed part of the 
Parthenon at Athens, and were the work of 
Phidias. Lord Elgin exitended over £70,000 
upon them, and they were purchased for 
£35.000 for the British Museum, where they are 
now to be seen. 

Eliiic (Eleac, or Eretriac Sect, alternatively) 
School, a school of philosophy, founded in Elis 
by lTiado. the pupil of Socrates, but of Its theo- 

n Ties little that is definite has been preserved. 

Elixir, a term derived from the alchemists, and 
referring to a substance or tincture which It was 
supposed would transmute inferior metals into 
gold, ami also make old men young again. The 
wonl is now applied to many essences and 
decoction*. 

Elk. the largest animal of the deer family, possess- . 
lug enormous antlers, and standing, when I 


mature, about seven feet high. The American 
moose is of the same family. 

Ell, an old English cloth measure, representing a 
length of 45 inches. It varied in other countries, 
from 22 inches in Saxony to 47 inches in France. 

Ellipse, in geometry, a compressed circle or oval, 
forming a curve so marked out that the sums 
of the distances of each point in its periphery 
from two fixed points are the same. 

Elm, a large, wide-spreading tree having a dozen 
species, and common to Europe, India, China, 
and North America. It makes valuable timber, 
its wood being hard and durable, and for shade 
and ornament is unsurpassed. 

Elongation, an astronomical term for the angular 
distance from the sun at which a planet is ob¬ 
served. 

Elopement, a clandestine running away of a woman 
w ith a lover, rendering the man liable to punish¬ 
ment when the woman is under eighteen. 

Elzevir, the name of a celebrated family of Dutch 
printers, who produced editions of Latin, French, 
and German classics, which were highly valued 
for their beauty of type and accuracy of print¬ 
ing. They flourished in the 17th century. 

Embalming, the process by which dead bodies ore 
preserved from decay by means of spices and 
drugs. The ait reached perfection In ancient 
Egypt, as the mummies which still exist so 
powerfully testify. In modern times many 
experiments in embalming have been tried, with 
various degrees of success. 

Ember-days are days set apart for fast and prayer 
in the English and Romish churches, at the 
periods appointed for ordination, viz., the 
Wetinesday, Friday, and Saturday after the 
first Sunday in Lent, the same days after Whit 
Sunday and after the festival of the Holy Cross in 
September, and SL Lucia in December. 

Emblem, a symbolical figure or design referring 
to some person, power, or quality, divine or 
mortal. 

Emblements are land crops, or profits thereof, 
which belong to a tenant, or Ills executors, al¬ 
though the lease of the land may have expired 
before the crops matured. 

Embossing, the art of stamping in relief letters or 
designs upon pliant substances. 

Embryology, the science of embryos, tracing their 
development from the fertilisation of the germ 
or seed to its maturity, and applying to all sec¬ 
tions of the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

Emerald, a varietr of beryl of a clear green colour 
and transparent. It is highly valued as a gem. 
and the finest come from New Granada and Peru. 

Emery, a granular substance of the corundum 
order, generally mixed with other metallic sub¬ 
stances. and used in a powdered state for polish¬ 
ing and grinding purposes. Emery stone is 
chiefly found in Asia Minor and the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

Emetine, an alkaloid forming the lending principle 
in ipecacuanha, and largely used os an emetic; 
hence its name. 

Emigration is the remove! of a perron or family 
from one country to another for the purpose of 
settlement, and has been a common practice 
from the most ancient times. The general 
stream of emigrants in modem times, however, 
has been from Europe to America, and the Brit¬ 
ish race have in this movement been the most 
active. America, indeed, has been entirely 
developed by emigrants. British emigrants 
have had a wide Held of choice, however, in 
Britain's vast Colonial possessions. Since 
1853 an average of a quarter of a million perrons 
has annually emigrated from Great Britain 
(including foreigners), the majority of them 
having proceeded to the United States. Canada 
has latterly been the most attractive region, and 
both the British and the Canadian governments 
I»ro\ ide ample information for those wishing to 
proceed to British North America. South 
Africa has also drawn a stream of British emi¬ 
grants to its mining and other enterprises. 
Emigration from the British Isles, which, on 
account of the War. had dropped to 22.824 
during 1918, rose in 1920 to 352,429 (British and i 
Irish). Of these 24G.G30 went to British 
dominions, and a further 90.429 to the United 
States. In 1929. 60,915 people emigrated from 
England and Wales, and 28,358 from Scotland. 

Emir, a title signifying head or chief, axiplied in 
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Mahommedan countries to princes, chiefs, or 
rulere. The direct descendants of Mahomet's 
daughter Fatima were also called Emirs. 

Empirics, a sect of Greek physicians founded l>y 
Serapion, who maintained that practice rather 
than theory was the safest guide in medicine. 
Of late years the term has been often applied 
to 44 quacks." 

Emplectnm, a kind of masonry used by the Greeks 
and Kornans, consisting of walls built with 
hollow spaces between, which were filled in 
with rubble. Much used In fortification con¬ 
struction. 

Empyrean, the highest heaven of the Ptolemaic 
system, and the supposed abode of the Deity. 

Emu, a large bird of the Stnithlonidie family, 
inhabiting Central Australia, and resembling 
the Cassowary. Jt Is unable to fly, but is very 
fleet of foot and frequently hunted. 

Enamel, a vitrified substance applied as a coating 
to pottery and porcelain. The art was prac¬ 
tised by the Assyrians and Egyptians, and was 
introduced to Europe by way of Greece. 
Enamels are all either of the transparent or 
opaque kind, nnd are susceptible to an immense 
variety of colouring, according to the metallic 
oxides introduced. 

Encarpus, an architectural ornament at ion consist¬ 
ing of sculptured representations of garlands or 
festoons of flowers or fruits, ami generally 
wrought on friezes or capitals of columns. 

Encaustic Tiles were much used in ancient times, 
as tlie evidences of ancient Knme and of the 
mediaeval period in Europe generally clearly 
indicate. In modem times there has been a 
revival of this art, which has lieen very success- 
ful In many of the present-day examples of our 
own tile manufacturers. Ixlng more tjc&utifui 
and durable than, those of former time*. 

Encyclical letters, a term used in reference to 
letters addressed by the Pope to his bishops upon 
matters of doctrine or discipline. 

Encyclopaedists, a term first applied to the eminent 
writers who collaborated In the French Encyclo- 
{"Wte (i 701-66). These writers comprised 
Diderot. D'Alembert. Voltaire*. Helvetia*, and 
others, and their writings generally were sceptical 
fis to religion, and destructive a* to politics, 
and had great influence In popularising the social 
ideas which afterwards resulted in the French 
Ke volution. 

Endive, a plant of the chicory family grown as a 
pardy annual and yielding a profusion of leaves. 
i« generally used for salad. 

Enaogcns, the name applied to a large family of 
flowering plants, of which llllca, orchids, arum*, 
graases and t>e<lgc* are prominent examples. 
Jue leaves are usually parallel-veined, and the 
flowers possess three parts. It is estimated that 
there are more than 20.000 species of endogens, 
including 6.000 of the orchid species. 

Kflsrgy is of two kinds, kinetic, such as a body 
p(*HCHse* by virtue of Its motion, and potential. 
Which Is conserved. It Is demonstrated that 
energy can neither l>e created nor destroyed. 
A definite amount exists, and though Its form 
may be changed. It does not diminish. Heat 
» the energy of the universe emanating from the 
sun. and if It is mode to diuopi>car in one dlrec- 
tIon It manlfeste itself in another. 

Engaged Columns are such as arc partly em¬ 
bedded In the walls to which they In-long. It Is 
an architectural nils that at least hail their 
thickness should stand out from the wall. 

^-ngelhardtla, a genus of resinous trees, reaching in 
Java to a height of 200 feet. The t runk is cn *%*- 
cut hx-ally for conversion Into cart-wheels. 

English Language Is composted of many element*. 
Anglian, Baron. Norman French, Scandinavian. 
Dutch and the various underlying contributions 
from Latin and Celtic source*. The result is a 
strong, expressive. comixxdte language. now 
spoken by all nux-s of English descent. Including 
tho*e of Urn: United State*, and the bulk of the 
Population of the various dependencies of the 
Empire—Canada. Australia. New Zealand. 

o Africa, etc., also largely In India. 

Ooara, the First. Tl*e first English opera 
wan “ Dido and Ain eae." written by Henry 
I urocli about 10b9. It was written for the break¬ 
ing up festivities of a school for young ladle*, 
and the rnarveJ of It is that It anticipated the 
operatic form of a hundred years later, the text 


being Bet to recitatives and melodies, and all 
spoken dialogue omitted. 

Engraving is the art of cutting or otherwise forming 
designs of pictures on wood, stone, or metal 
surfaces for reproduction by some method of 
printing. Wood-engraving was the earliest 
in the field, dating from the 16 th century. 
Later, engraving on steel and copper plates was 
introduced, and mezzotint, lithography, stipple* 
aquatint, etc. With the development of photo¬ 
graphy. and an increased knowledge of the use 
of acids, many readier methods of engraving 
were adopted, and now wood-engraving, which 
was formerly resorted to for all general en¬ 
graving puri*>ses. is comparatively little used. 
What is styled ** process " engraving is the 
most utilised. 

Enlistment is the act of volunteering f<*r military 
or naval service. Di former times recruit* were 
considered Ixmnd on accepting bounty money, 
but to-day they cannot I*.* sworn in within 
twenty-four hours of their enlistment, when they 
may withdraw if they wish upon repaying the 
bounty and costs. 

Ensign, a former title given to a commissioned 
officer of the lowest rank in a foot regiment, and 
so-called l>ecauBe he was entrusted with carry¬ 
ing the colours or ensign. 1 he rank was &)x>l- 
Ished in 1871. Officers of like rank are now 
styled second-lieutenants. 

Ensilage, a method of storing and preserving 
fodder, vegetables, etc., in pits dug m the ground 
and excluded from air or light. The system 
was practised In ancient Home and revived in 
England in the l'Jth century. 

Entablature, that portion of a building which 
surmounts the columns and extends to the r«x>f 
of the tympana of the ixsliments. it com¬ 
prises three parte, the architrave, the frieze, and 
the comice. 

Entasis, the swell of the column iu either of the 
orders of architecture. 

Entellus, one of the common monkeys of India* 
with a ridged forehead, a long tail, and whiskers 
and beard. It is regarded by Hindus as sacred, 
and enjoys Immunity from Injury ut their 
hands. 

Entomology Is the study of Insects and deals with 
three main groups— AmrUiMti. which are wing¬ 
less and undergo no metamorphosis; 11 em tine* 
tubolti , which experience metamorphosis m very 
similar three stages; and Ilolom'taboto, which go 
through the same metaniorph<*'K each stage 
Lehig markedly different from the other. 

Entomostraca, a Crustacean sub-class, known a* 
water-Ilea*, remarkable for a horny shell cover¬ 
ing. join test, and subject to regular perb*ls of 
moulting. The) mostl) live in stagnant waters. 

Entozoa is a term used to designate generally 
Internal parasite*, such ns Intestinal worms. 

Envolopea, a* wrapiiers for enclosing letters, were 
not in ordinary u*e until alter the Introduction 
of the penny postage system in lb 10 . They 
were known I 11 France, however, 111 the 17Ui 
century. 

Envoy, a special diplomatic agent deputed to repre¬ 
sent u government ut a foreign court, or to i*er- 
form a special service, such as the negotiation of 
u treaty. 

Eocono, a geological term applies! to the lower 
division of Tertiary strata, and evidencing the 
iK’ginningH of existing specie*. 

Epact, the* excess of the solar over the lunar year or 
month, und called menstrual and annual. Tho 
epact Increases by eleven from one >ear to the 
next, and by twelve In some years. 

Epaulette, a shoulder badge fringed with cord, 
worn by English army officers until 1866; now 
confined to naval officers, and varying In form 
and riclinc** according to the rank of the 
wearers. 

Ephemeridco, a typical genua of Insect* of the 
order Neuropteni. In the larval condition they 
exist from two to three >cai*. but no sooner do 
they arrive at maturity than I heir lives are 
hurried to a close. They rise up iu myriad* on 
wurm summer night*, take no food, propagate, 
and perish. 

Ephesua, Council of. wan held in A.r>. 431, and 
noted for It* condemnation of tho No* tartan 
hereby. (AY* Nostorians.) 

Epliod, a vestment worn by a Jewish high priest, 
and sometimes by prieote of lower rank. In 
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olden times it was of rich texture and set with 
gems. 

Ephors were the five annually elected magistrates 
who exercised almost supreme authority in 
ancient Sparta; and later, the office was adopted 
by the Romans. The last of the Spartan 
ephors existed in 225 u.c. when Cleomanes in- 
exterminated the existing magistrates and 
abolished the office. 

Epic, a heroic narrative poem dealing with im¬ 
portant events .and introducing supernatural 
features; the most famous examples are Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey. Virgil’s jEncid , Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso , Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
and Milton's Paradise Jx>sf. 

Epicene, pertaining to both sexes, a term now 
usually applied, in grammar, to nouns which 
indicate indiscriminately male and female 
animals, as sheep. 

Epidemiology, the science of epidemics, which In 
recent times has formed one of the most im¬ 
portant branches of medical study. 

Epidendron. any orchid growing upon trees. 

Epidiascope, a modem magic-lantern which throws 
on to a screen not only transparent pictures 
(lantern slides) but any picture or opaque object, 
such ns picture postcards, etc. Is much in use 
in schools. 

Epidote, a mineral occurring in prismatic crystals 
and consisting of silica, alumina, oxide of iron, 
lime and maguesia, and having a fairly wide 
distribution. 

Epiglottis, a lamella or cartilage designed to cover 
and protect the entrance to the larynx during 
the process of food swallowing. 

Epigram, a term originally u*«ed to indicate a 
monumental inscription; afterwards applied to 
any concise and pointed specimcu of verse, but 
in later times is applied to short, witty expres¬ 
sions in prose ils well as verse. 

Epilogue, an address, in prose or verse, delivered at 
the end of a play, and a usual necomranlraent 
to (bed ramutic works of the 16th. 17th. and 15th 
centuries, but now fallen into desuetude. 

Epiphany, a church festival celebrated oil January 
0. Twelfth Day. 

Epiphytes, a genus of plants which grow on other 
plants, but do not derive nourishment from them, 
ferns, mosses, lichens, and numerous orchids. 

Epithaiamium, a nuptial hymn or song, originally 
sung by the ancient Greek? and Romans, at the 
door of the bridc-chambcr. Many specimens of 
this class of composition by .Sappho. Catulius, 
etc., liave come down to as. 

Epithelium, a layer of mucous membranes, com¬ 
prising the cells of the surface of the body, with 
an important functiou iu the glandular secre¬ 
tions. 

Epoch, a period of time of such importance that 
succeeding years are numbered from it; an era 
in a succession of time, but au epoch is a point 
of time. Among the various epochs may be 
counted the birt h of Christ, aud the Reformation, j 
There are also the geological epochs, and epochs 
in arts, science, and invention, as well as hi 
history generally. 

Equation of Time represents the difference be¬ 
tween clock-time nnd sun-dial time. This differ¬ 
ence is greatest in November, when the sun is 
sixteen minutes behind. The only days on 
which there is i>c*rfeci accord between the two 
times are April 15, June 15, August 31. and 
December 24. 

Equator, the imaginary great circle of the earth, 
every point of which is 90 degrees from the 
ear Ill’s poles, and dividing the northern from 
the southern hemisphere, it is fnjui this circle 
that the latitude of places north and south is 
reckoned. 

Equidro, the zoological term for the family of 
hoofed quadrupeds comprising two genera— 
Equ us. to which the horse belongs, and A sinus. 
comprising the ass ami zebra, in the Tertian* 
period there were several other species of 
T.quldro — Hipwirion, Protohippus, etc.—of 
which fossil remains have been discovered. 

Equinox, the time when the sun crosses the plane 
of the earth’s equator, making day and night of 
equal length, occurring about the 21st March ! 
and the 22nd September, when the spring and 
autumn quarters are respectively entered upon. 

Equites. a t>ody of ancient Roman cavalry, re¬ 
cruited from citizens of rank. 
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Equity, a term used to express a modification of 
the severer form of law In order to insure equal 
justice. It is the principle of fairness applied 
to general rule, and In recent times all English 
courts administer equity as well as law. 

Eras are distinctive periods of time associated 
with some remarkable historical event or per¬ 
sonage. The Christian era . dating from the 
birth of Christ, adopted for the reckoning of 
the years in the 8th century, was invented by 
Dionysius Exigius in the 6th century. It is now 
geueraliy understood that the year 1 a.d. is pat 
too late by at least three years. The Jewish era 
dates from 3700 b.c.: the Julian era from the 
alteration of the calendar by Julius Csesar, 
45 b.c.; the Mohammedan era from a.d. 622. 

Erastians, followers of Erastus. who, in the lflth 
century, advocated the restriction of ecclesias¬ 
tical power. 

Ergot, a fungoid growth that affects the seeds of 
various grasses, causing them to blacken and 
lose their virtue. The ergot of rye has medicinal 
value, and is used to assist contraction in 
maternity cases. 

Eridanus, the constellation of the winding river In 
ancient astronomy, situated south of the Taurus 
and visible only in the southern celestial hemi¬ 
sphere. It contains one star of the first magni¬ 
tude. Achemar. 

Erl-King, a forest fiend of German mythology, 
who lured children from their homes and carried 
them off. In Goethe's ballad the “ Erlkonig M it 
is a traveller's child who is lured to destruction. 

Ermine, a small animal found in northern latitudes, 
and abundant in Arctic America. Its coat 
becomes a lovely white in winter, the tip of the 
tail only remaining black. Its fur is highly 
prized. 

Error, Writ of, a process issued when a palpable 
error has been made In court, proceedings, 
authorising its revision in a higher court. 

Erse, the old Gaelic dialect of Ireland, and after- 
^ wards of the Lowland Scots. 

Escalator, a mechanically moving staircase which 
carries people up or down, as the case may be. 
Greatly used in subways, underground railways, 
large stores, factories, etc. 

Escapement is the contrivance by which the pres¬ 
sure of the wheels in a watch or other timepiece 
is accommodated to the vibratory action of the 
pendulum or balance-wheel, providing the 
regulating power which maintains an even im¬ 
pulse in spite of irregularities caused by friction 
or air resistance. 

Escarpement, the face of an abrupt cliff or hill; 
also a portion of fortified ground whose edge is 
cut away almost vertically to prevent the 
enemy from climbing. 

Escheat, a term in law signifying the reverting of 
lands to the Crown, or the original lord, through 
the failure of heirs. 

Escurial, a magnifieeut palace built in the 16th 
century by Philip II. of Spain at a village 20 
miles north-west of Madrid. In addition to a 
palatial residence it has a fine Doric church, a 
valuable library, and the royal mausoleum, the 
burial-place of the kings of Spain. 

Escutcheon, a shield-ahaped surface called a field. 
uj*m which a man’s armorial bearings are repre¬ 
sented. A woman’s escutcheon is lozenge- 
shaped. 

Esoteric, a term which had Its origin In the teach¬ 
ing of Aristotle, but in later times has been 
applied to such doctrines as are intended only for 
privileged students or thc*>e of the inner circle. 

Espalier, lattice work upon which to train fruiting 
or ornamental trees. 

Esparto Grass grows In great abundance In Spain 
and North Africa, and the pulp is largely used 
for paper-making, as well as for other purposes. 

Esperanto, a proposed universal language, invented 
by Dr. Zamenhof. of Warsaw, and based on 
phonetic principles. Many Esperanto societies 
exist In various countries. Introduced into 
England in 1902. 

Esquimaux, the people of the Arctic regions. 
They dwell In skin tents in summer and closed 
huts in winter and live by hunting and fishing. 

Esquimaux Dog, a very hardy animal of great 
utility to the Inhabitants of the Arctic regions 
as sledge-drawers. In appearance It suggests 
the Pomeranian, but is of a larger breed and has 
a wolf-like hea{L 
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Esquire was formerly something of a distinctive 
title applied to tiie otherwise untitled sons of 
nobles, also of knights, officers, officials and 
professional men; now used generally as a matter 
of courtesy in addressing people who are of 
good social standing. 

" Essays and Reviews.” the title of a volume of 
theological essays, published in I 860 , which 
caused a considerable sensation in religious 
circles by the unusual freedom of thought it 
displayed. 

Essenes. a Jewish sect established in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury b.c., aiming at a higher spirituality, and 
living an ascetic life. " The love of God. the 
love of virtue, and the love of man " was their 
motto. They were restricted to Palestine, and I 
did not exist as a sect after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Essential Oils are oils derived from plants by 
distillation or expression, and much used in per¬ 
fumery as well as to some extent in medicine. 

Estates ol the Realm in Great Britain are the 
Jxirds Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. 

Esthonia, the name of a new Baltic republic state 
south of the Gulf of Finland and north of Latvia. 
The population is mainly agricultural. Extorts , 
are mostly dairy produce. 

Estoppel is a legal term indicating that a person is 
barred of a legal remedy lx*cause of some former 
act which precludes him from the right. Estop- 
Pel may be either by deed or act. 

Estovers, necessaries to which a i»erson is entitled 
by law. as in the case of a tenant who is privi¬ 
leged to help himself to wood for fuel or repairs, 
or In the case of a woman separated from her 
huslxarid who has a claim to alimony from her 
husband's estate. 

Etching, a process of engraving, on copper usually, 
the design being drawn wit h a steel needle, and 
the lines produced by the action of an acid or 
mordant. 

Ether, a volatile liquid, consisting of carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen. It is a valuable anes¬ 
thetic obtained by heating alcohol with sulphuric 
acid. 

Ethics, the science of moral conduct and duty, a 
study founded on psychology, and intended to 
determine what is right or wrong, according to 
circumstances, conditions, and natural powers 
anil obligations. Aristotle. i'lato. Kant. Bacon. 

• Hobbes. Palcy. Wheweli. Hume. Benlham. 

Mill, and Herbert Spencer have all con¬ 
tributed to the development of Ethics. the last- 
named being the most Illuminating of exponents 

_ JJJ * clear ethical system. 

fcthlae, a compound fonned by the union of an 

-. foment with the monad radical ethyl. 

Ethnology and Ethnography are the kindred 
sciences which treat of mankind. I he latter 
classifying und describing various racial differ¬ 
ences, while the former Inquires into " the 
mental and physical differences of mankind and 
the organic laws upon which they depend." 
goth sciences are included in Anthropology. 
Ethnologist* divide mankind into three classes: 
Mongols, with tawny skins, straight black hair, 
flat faces, and receding foreheads; with 

black skirts. flat nowe*. projecting jaws, dark 
*oo\\y hair; and Caucasians, w Hli white skins. 
Mrulght foreheads, prominent n*>ses. and liair 
imsitly brown. The Caucasians are furrier 
divided Into the Aryan and Semitic niccii. The 
Mongols are native to Asia. America, and 
Bolyncsla; the Negroes to Africa; and the 
Caucasians to Europe and W estern Asia. 

Eton College, a famous t>ch'jol for bo>tf» near 
Windsor, founded Htl. 

Etruscan Pottery comprises the early clneniry 
urns: black. uoglazcd ware, with figures in low 
rvliex; painted imitation Greek viw>, and vases 
coated wltii black varnish, with figures In relief. 

Etymology treats of the science and hfnurture of 
words. Including classification and derivation. 

Eucalne, an unasthetlc which makes o|m* rat ions 
possible that might not otherwise take place 
owing to heart weakness, for the patient remains 
conscious during Its use. although lb‘**u parts of 
the body to which it is applied are insensible to 
pain. 

Eucalyptus, an Australian tree that grows to a 
great height, and p<Mhcsses remarkable propertk*. 
it exudes a valuable gum, has a fibrous bark. 


and yields an oil from its leaves which Is of great 
use in bronchial affections. 

Eugenics, fhe science of racial progress as affected 
by heredity and environment, first formulated 
by the Late Sir Francis Gallon, w ho in 1005. in 
this connection, endowed a Research Fellowship 
at the University of Loudon, and at his death in 
1911 txqueathed to the University £45,000 for 
the study of national eugenics. A Gal ton 
^ iTufessorsblp of Eugenics was established. 

Euomphalus. a sj»ecies of extinct snail whose fossil 
discoidal shell is frequently found in the rocks 
of the Palaeozoic period. 

Eupatorium. a genus of plants of the ComiKJsiLu 
order. with clustrous flowers, native to America. 
One species, heuip agrimony. Is found in Britain. 

Euphemism, substitution of a pleasant f*»r an 
unpleasant, a refined for. a vulgar, word. In 
speech or writing. 

Euphorbiace®, an onier of npetalous plants of 
wide distribution, comprising herbs, shrubs, and 
trees, bearing flowers and fruit The latter 
sometimes yields an acid, more or lev* poisonous, 
juice. and in other kinds yields starch cassava, 
certain oils, and caoutchouc. The box-tree is of 
this onier. 

Euphuism, an affected literary style, originating in 
the 10 th century, and deriving its name from 
Euphues, the chief character in John Lyly's 
Anatomy of If’if. issued in 1579. a work of forced 
elegance and bombast. From these exaggera¬ 
tions, however, there sprung many acceptable 
embellishments to the English language. 

Eurasians are half-castes, one of whose parents Is 
Etiroingui and the other Asiatic. 

Eurhythmies, the study of rhythmic movement 
or dancing accompanied by mude; introduced by 
Monsieur J. Dalcro/o. It has been instrumental 
in Improving the appreciation of music, dance, 
find the concentnitive faculties of both children 
and adults. 

Euterpe, an 4 >nler of palms Ixlonglng to tropical 
America and the West Indies, with very long, 
slender stems, surmounted by a close cluster of 
leaves and an edible fruit. 

Evaporation is the prove.-** by which a solid or 
liquid Is resol veil into vapour by heat, it is a 
process that is always in actiou on the surface 
of the earth, especially in connection with the 
sea and other water areas, the vupour rising 
therefrom, being lighter than the air. forming 
clouds which afterwards break, the vapour 
thereupon falling to earth again as rain. I he 
same process is constantly in action over 
smaller surface*, the rate of evaporation 
being dependent on the general atmospheric 
oondlt Ions. 

Evolution. In biology, is. In the words of Huxley. 
“ a general name for the history of the steps by 
which any living Ixdng has acquired the mor¬ 
phological and flic* physiological characters 
which distinguish it." Tin theory, us laid down 
by Darwin. Is that all existing species, genera, 
and t lasses of animal.-* and plants ha\ o descended 
from a few simple forms, the process lacing con- 
trolled by natural selection. 

Excommunicalion, exclusion from the rights and 
privileges of the Church. It is of two kinds— 
the Greater, which means a total cutting oil. 
and the larsscr. which only blints out fmm 
participation in the Eucharist. In olden times. 
Greater Excommunications were often launched 
against rulers and leaders, and were regarded 
with considerable awe. 

Excat, authority to " go out." its of a bishop giving 
leave to a priest to remove from his diocese, or 
of the master of a college permit ting a student 
to leave. In law. a w rit of yi« ' real n jnn is some¬ 
times l*»ued to prevent a wilnead quitting tiie 
country. 

Executions, the carrying out of the sentence of 
death, are variously performed. In Great 
Britain the hangman performs the work within 
the precincts of the gaol; In France. Belgium. 
Denmark. Hwltzerland. and parts of Germany 
the guillotine is used, and in the United States 
electrocution Is reported to. 

Exoculor, a person named by will to administer r. 
testator's estate alone, or with another or others. 

Exodr a were cominoii In ancient times, ami con- 
blsted of raised plalforius. approached by steps, 
and containing public beats for rest and con- 
versa tion. 
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Exe tastes, & genus of flies of the Ichneumon family 
with impectinate clawa. and having abcmfc 50 
species, more than half of which are European. 
Exogens, the old term for Dicotyledons, meaning 
the process of plant or tree growth where the 
stem forms In a succession of concentric layers, 
each layer marking a year’s growth. Most forest 
trees are of the exogenous type. 

Eroristn, a parasitic fly, having Its antennro pro¬ 
jecting from the middle of the face, and the 
third joint considerably longer than the second. 
Exoterics, the opposite of esoteric, is the term 
applied to doctrines openly expounded. 
Exotics are plants of tropical origin not fully 
acclimatised. 

Explosives are substances by whose combustion 
gas is generated in such volume as to induce ex¬ 
plosion. Gunpowder Is the best known example, 
and has been in use for many centuries. Recent 
years have seen great developments In explosives, 
many powerful new preparations having been 
introduced. Including nitroglycerine, dynamite, 
gun-cotton, cordite, forclte. lyddite, etc. In the 
war of 1914-19 shells of great explosive strength 
dominated the conflict at almost all points. 

S rojectiies of enormous destructive capacity 
eing employed by all the belligerents. Krupps 
led the way; the re*t quickly followed* and 
the British Munitions organisation played an 
efficient part in supplying the Allies with shells 
of the requisite power. 

Extract, an essence or tincture drawn from a sub¬ 
stance by chemical process, the agent of evapora¬ 
tion being water, alcohol, or ether, or a combina¬ 
tion of them, according to the substance to be 
treated. 

Extradition, the act of giving up fugitives from 
justice by one country to another, and in the 
United Kingdom can only be granted after a 
magisterial investigation, when, if the claim for 
extradition is justified, the Home Secretary 
grants the necessary warrant. Great Britain 
has extradition treaties with nearly every 
country. A purely political offenco is not 
extraditable in England. 

Extreme Unction, the final sacrament of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, adminis¬ 
tered to a dying person, and consisting of the 
anointing with holy oil, after confession and 
absolution. 

Eye, the organ of vision, assumes a variety of 
forms In different organisms, from the mere 
rudiments of eyes in Infusorians to the complex 
and delicate visual organ of the higher animals. 
In man. it Is a hollow ball of globular shape, 
consisting of an opaque membrane, the Sclerotic 
forming the outer covering of the eyeball; 
Choroid in front, a horny, transparent structure, 
intersected with blood vessels and nerves, and 
carrying the Iris and Pupil: and the BeUno, the 
Innermost coating of the eyeball. The optic 
nerve transmit* to the brain the visual images 
received. The eyeball Is Ailed with fluid refrn- 
tivc media, and the crystalline lens in the axis 
of vision collects tho rays of light to a focus on 
the retina. The movements of the eye are 
controlled by six muscles extending from the 
back of the orbits to the front of the oyeball. 
The lachrymal gland Is at the outer corner of 
each eye. and secretes the watery fluid called 
tear*. Protective functions are performed by 
the eyelids, eyelashes, ami eyebrows. 

Eycbright, a conus of plants, of which only one 
species, the common Eycbright, or Eyewort. Ls 
known In Europe. Its juice is aromatic and 
astringent, and used to be a country remedy for 
eye aliments. 

Eye-teeth, the two canine teeth of the upper Jaw, 
next to the grinders. 

Eyra, a specie* of wild cat, with reddish fur. ex¬ 
ceptionally long body, and long tail, native to 
Texas, Louisiana, and South America. 

F 

Fabian Socioty, an association formed In 1893 
with socialistic alms, but favouring tho old 
" moral suasion." rather than distinctly ag¬ 
gressive. lines. Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. 
U. G. Wells have been prominent Fabians. 
Fables are lleUUous narratives Intended to enforce 
some moral precept, and may be either In prose 
or verse, and deal with personified animal* and 


objects or with hu m a n beings. ^Esop In ancient 
♦imps and Hans Christian Andersen 'and the 
Brothers Grimm (in many of their stories) in 
later days, have given fables. Mention must 
also be made of La Fontaine’s and Krylov’s 
fables. 

Facsimile, an accurate copy of an original letter, 
document, manuscript, or drawing. Aided by 
photography, facsimile reproductions have been 
much easier of achievement in recent years than 
formerly. 

Faction, a name originally given to the contending 
parties In the ancient Roman charioteering 
sport*. They were distinguished by different 
coloured garments, and they and their sup¬ 
porters were frequently drawn Into fierce conflict 
outside the arena. In modern times the term 
has been mostly used to designate combinations 
of persons opposed to established authority. 

Factory Legislation dates almost from the begin¬ 
ning of factories, when Watt’s steam engine 
and the great inventions in textile machinery 
led to the establishing of these gigantic work¬ 
shops. There were Factory Acts passed in 1902 
and 1819, for limiting the hours of labour and 
prescribing health regulations, hut it was not 
until the passing of tho Ten Hours’ Bill In 1847 
that any really satisfactory legislation was 
introduced for the ** slaves of the mil]." There 
were no factory inspectors until 1833, when 
three were appointed. The general conditions 
of factory life were much Improved by the 
Factory and Workshop Act of 1878, and other 
Acts on similar lines were passed in 1883. 1891, 
and 1895 respectively. In 1901. however, a 
consolidating measure was passed (called the 
Factory and Workshops -Vet, 1901) which 
superseded previous Acts and made the whole 
factory code one consolidated law. By the 
present law a staff of 205 inspectors (including 
18 women) is employed. The Act was extended 
to Laundries from .Ian. 1, 1903. There were 
117.275 factories and 155.697 workshops (not 
Including men's workshops, docks, etc.) upon 
the registers; in 1928 there were 3.315.000 men 
and 1,835.380 women employed. In 1929, 
2G1.2G9 accidents were reported; 082 of these 
were fataL ILM. Chief Inspector is now Sir 
Gerald Dollhouse. C.B.E.. head of the Factory 
Department of the Home Office. 

Fagging, a public-school custom in England, once 
very prevalent, but now falling into disuse, 
whereby Junior scholars were made to perform 
menial duties for their seniors, receiving in re¬ 
turn protection from the insults or attacks of 
other boys. 

Faience, a kind of decorated glazed earthen¬ 
ware invented In Faenza, Italy, about the end 
of the 13th century. Wedgwood-ware Is a 
notable example of modem faience. 

Faille, a light silk fabric used for veiling material 
and other purposes of adornment. In the Middle 
Ages the name was applied exclusively to long 
veils worn by nuus. 

Fairies are imaginary creatures supposed to be 
Invested with supernatural powers. At oue 
time a general belief in them was prevalent, 
esiiectally amongst the peasantry, and the un¬ 
civilised races still existing cling to similar Ideas. 
It was fancied that the world of fairyland was 
composed of good and evil spirits, variously 
embodied, always contending for supremacy, 
and exercising good and bad influence over 
humankind. If a person was lucky It was tho 
work of tho good fairy, if unfortunate tho evil 
fairy was the cause. Early literature is crowded 
with the denizens of fairyland—fairies, elves, 
fays, sylphs, sprites, gnomes, goblins, genii, and 
no forth. Shakespeare's “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream " is a fairy world of Its own. and Spenser’s 
" Faerie Queen " is a still more separate and 
distinct creative effort. Among the fairies of 
tho domestic order. " Robin Goodfallow ’’ was 
much talked of In England; aa the “ Banshee," 
with Its warning apparition, was peculiar to 
Ireland; while the " Brownie." who rendered 
nocturnal help in houschokl affairs.* was more 
special to Scotland. In Oriental literature, 
particularly the "Arabian Nights." the fairy¬ 
land opened up to us Is a wonderfully vivid and 
active realm. 

Fairing, a present purchased at a fair* or money 
given to be expended thereat. 
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Fairs were established In medieval limes as a 
means of bringing traders and customers to¬ 
gether at stated periods* and funned the chief 
means of distribution. The great English fairs 
of early times were those of Winchester and 
Stourbridge, to which came foreign merchants 
as well as traders from all parts of the kingdom, 
everything being sold at there gatherings, from 
precious stones to herrings, from costly silks to 
homely buckram. As far as Great Britain is 
concerned to-day. Improved conditions of tran¬ 
sit and distribution have practically rendered 
commercial fairs unnecessary, though horse, 
cattle, sheep and pleasure fairs continue to l>e 
held ; and in London there are various Fairs and 
Exhibitions at the Olympia. Royal Agricultural 
Hall, eto., such as the British Industrie* Fair, 
Ideal Homes, International Horse Show, 
Building Trades Exhibition, Fashion Fair, etc.; 
the Cattle Show' in December, Ironmongery in 
March. Drapery Exhibition in April. World s 
fair in December ami January. Dog Show in 
February, Confectioners ami Grocers* in 
September, Shoe and Leather Fair and Dairy 
Exhibition in October. Brewers* Exhibition and 
Public Works Exhibition in November. Famous 
Continental Fairs are held at Leip/jg. Lyons, 
Frankfort. Budai>est, etc. 

Falrr Rings are circular discolorations or Indent a- 
tlonH In fields caused by the growth or action 
of ccrtaiu fungi, sometimes making their ap¬ 
pearance in a Mingle night and giving the circle 
the ^aspect of beiug strewn with ashes. In 
olden Uirnis it w;w imagined that these rings 
i? dancing circles of fairies. 

♦ » Healing is treatment of sickness based on 
the doctrine that prayer and faith are the true, 
and only necessary, heuling power*. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Christian Scientists. Peculiar People, 
others who endeavour to follow out 
the Idea, and fail to procure medical aid in cases 
whereby fatal results ensue, are liable to 
prosecution. 

Fakirs are Mahornmedan or Hindoo mendicants 
who are held In great regard in India. There 
are two classes: those who are strict devotees to 
Jhe principles of Islam and are called dervlshe* 
iF i ail( * H* <Jbe "ho are unattached to any 
religious order, but are Nlmply wandering 
beggars-—or itinerant so-called " holy men." 

?« moru f uiatical fakirs commit Mf- 
mutnation, and pride themselves upon their 
wretchedness. 

Falchions were a kind'of sword, generally curved. 

•a . . soldiers, and afterwards 

adopted by other nations, 
raicon. a diurnal bird of prey of the AedpHrr* 
*reat swiftness of wiug. feeding on 
niras and Minxill mammals, which It captures 
a JIve. It has u short tout bill, sharp hooked 
ciaws. and an eye of great power. The Ger- 
fi** 000 * which Inhabits northern latitudes. Is 
Jr e powerful of tIs.* falcon family. It was 
rf 1 ® Peregrine Falcon that was mostly used In 
Jhe sport of Falconry in olden times. These 
blnls were difficult to train, and the office of 
rajeoner was an honourable and Important one. 
»>hen the quarry was sighted. U»e bird was un¬ 
booked, and set free, and after mounting high 
into the air would dart swiftly down and strike 
iP a * y - heron was the usual victim. 

\5 a ^lock and white bird only found In 
p hnpwcar, poa»c>i»ing a bill shaped like a sickle. 

' aios too I, formerly a folding stool, but now ap¬ 
plied to a small reading-dc.sk In cathedrals and 
other churches at which the litany is recited by 
ryjfi 0 officiating cleric. 

Faiemian Wine, famed for its place at the ban¬ 
quets of the ancient Romuus. was made from 
grape* grown at Falcrnu*. Virgil, Horace, and 
p 0 n ^ aI1 referred to It with enthusiasm. 
r allow Dear recei \ ed its name from IP* fallow or 
» w °°^ our - It is smaller tlian the red-decr. 
ank has cylindrical antlers with pal mated cud*, 
p y JJ native to many parts of Europe. 

In music, refers to tiic tone* of a voice 
higher than the natural tone*. It Is more oom- 
mon In males than females, and is seldom umxI in 
aingjng except by male alto*. 

*axnllijti, a sect existing In England and Holland 
Jf 1 the lCth century, founded by Ilona Klklaa. 
wno advocate -1 the doctrine that religion was a 
Better of love rather thou of faith. 
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Fandango, a lively Spanish dance executed by two 
persons, who usually mark time with castanets 
Fans were used in ancient times In Greece an/i 
Rome; seen in England after the Conquest, when 
they were introduced from France. Examples 
of Egyptian fan-handies arc to be seen in the 
British Museum. 

Fan tail, a variety of the domestic pigeon: also a 
genus of Australian birds of the Musclcapidie 
family. 

Fantasia, a musical composition which does not 
conform to any regular style or senes of move¬ 
ments. 

Fantoccini or marionettes, were first introduced in 
Italy, where they arc still popular. Our English 
Punch and Judy ’* descended from this source. 
Fan Tracery. a complicated style of roof-vaulting, 
elaborately moulded, in which the lines of the 
curves In the masonry or other material em¬ 
ployed diverge equally in every direction. If is 
characteristic of the late Perpendicular period 
of Gothic architecture, and may be seen In Sf. 
George’s Ohai*el at Winder and the Chapel of 
Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey. 

Farce is comedy in its broadest form, usually con¬ 
fined to short pieces, and admitting of free and 
exaggerated treatment calculated to arouse 
laughter. 

Farmor-General. the name given to anr of the 
numerous aristocrats who in the days of the old 
French monarchy fanned certain taxes, compu t¬ 
ing to pay the Government a fixed sum yearly, 
on condition that the sisxdfied taxes were 
collected and appropriated by themselves. The 
revolution of 17&9 swept Farmer-Gcncralfl away. 
Farthing, an English coin which has been current 
from the time of King John, when It was com* 
ixwwl of silver. Jt was not until the Stuart 
IMjriod that the farthing was coined in copter, 
ilrilf-farthings were coined in 1&43. (cky 
Q ueen Anne’s Farthings.) 

Farthingale, a hoop of whalebone worn beneath 
a woman’s skirts for the purpose of extending 
them, fashionable in the 1 fit hand 17th centuries. 
The crinoline of the 19th century was a partial 
revival. 

Fasces, a badge of office in ancient Rome consisting 
of a bundle of rods with an axe-head protmdlng 
from them. They were carried in front of the 
Roman magistrates on public occasions; also 
used for flogging criminals before execution. 
Fascination, a Hpell-hke Influence formerly pup- 
iMHed to lx? |Miss4vssed by certain persons over 
others, and also thought to lx* a i»ower exercised 
bysnake* over their In tended victims, but doubt¬ 
ful even In the latter cum?. 

Fascism tItalian-bound*, a brotherhood Instituted 
In Italy In 1W8 under the auspices of Signor 
Musfiollnl to counteract the Influence of Social- 
Isin. The aim* are strictly patriotic and nation- 
aJLstic. The Fascist party triumphed at the 
electI oiir In It.dy 1923. Member* of the parly 
are disl Jngulshed by wearing ** black shirts " and 
have a special salute. The intenulvc nationalist 
policy of the Fascist!* has greatly affected Italian 
|h Jitical life and has had reverberations in other 
European states. 

Fasti Capltolini. marble tablets found in the mins 
of the Roman Forum In the Ifith century, and 
containing a lint of the Consul* from the year of 
Rome 250 to 705. 

Fatalism, the theory that tilings arc foreordained 
and must happen, as opposed to reason. 
Orientals are mostly fatalists, but few Europeans 
of prominence have in modern time* allied them- 
bilves with the doctrine. Nuixdcon I.. *’ the 
miui of destiny," was. however, an avowed 
fatalist, as was Napoleon III 
Fata Morgana, the name given to a curious mirage 
often olMcrvcd over the Straits of Mcminn, and 
»upjH*4cd to be ruled by the fairy Morgana. 
Father* of the Church were carl} writers who lain 
tin; found at Ions of Christian ritual and doctrine. 
The body of their writing* Include* im|K>rtunt 
coutruverKJul works, legal c**le*. histories, toi>o- 
gnudUeH and sf»ccuJutlons of a scientific and 
phihjrtopbical nature. The earliest were the 
Apostolic Father*. some of whom were content- 
porary with Uu* Apostle*. The next In order are 
the Primitive Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cen¬ 
turies, Including Justin Martyr. Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertulllan. The later Fathers 
were of the 4th and Oth cent uric*, among them 
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being Athanasius, Basil, John Chrysostom, and 
St. Augustine. ... 

Fathom, a measure of depth of six feet, used in sea- 
soundings. 

Fatigue-Duty, the routine employment of soldiers 
distinct from the use of arms. 

Fats are oily substances forming the chief adipose 
tissue of animals. Among the solid neutral 
fats are spermaceti, lard, and suet, and com¬ 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Stearin, palmltin. and olein are common forms 
of fats. Fats are saponified and converted into 
soaps by alkali. 

Fault, a geological term designating a breakage or 
displacement in the continuity of any rocky 
strata. The breakage sometimes amounts to 
thousands of feet, but ordinarily to not more 
than a few feet. 

Favorites, a fossil coral found in the Silurian. 
Devonian, and Carboniferous strata. 

Feathers, the epidermal covering forming the 
plumage of birds. A feather comprises a main 
stem or shaft, a supplementary stem or after- 
shaft, and a series of lateral webs, each of which 
contains numerous small branches termed barlw. 
A bird carries various classes of feathers, the 
two main divisions being the quill feathers of 
the wings and tail, and the clothing feathers of 
the body. Feathers are of every variety of 
colour and of many shapes, the more beautiful 
of them being extensively utilised in millinery 
and for other adornments. Ostrich feathers are 
worth over £40 a pound. 

February, the second month of the year, comprising 
ordinarily 28 days, but in leap years extending 
to 29 days. When first introduced Into the 
Roman calendar by Nuina about 713 B.c., it was 
made the last month of the year and preceded 
January. It was not until 450 b.c. that it was 
made the second month. 

Fee. a payment for services, originally lands en¬ 
joyed in exchange for services muler feudal law. 
The etymological meaning is property. The 
term is used In property law; e.o. fee-simple, an 
estate which can l>o willed freely by the owner; 
fee-tail, entailed property, etc. 

Felibrige, the name of a septennial festival held in 
Provence, by writers of the " langue d’oc," to 
celebrate the troubadours of the Middle Ages. 

Felidte, the scientific name of all mammals of the 
CamivoriD order which walk upon the tips of 
their toes, and embracing the memlxjrs of the 
cat family, from the lion downwards. 

Fell, a term in weaving indicating the end of a web 
formed by the last thread of the weft: and In 
sewing a form of hem in which one edge Is folded 
over the other and secured with stitches; also 
a rocky upland, usually barren. 

Fellahs, or Felaheen, are Egyptian labourer*, 
agricultuml cliiefly, and form the lowest class of 
the community, posseting little or no political 
status. They are of Nubian, Coptic, and Arab 
descent. 

Felo-de-se, one who deliberately and while In 
sound mind destroys himself. 

Felony, in law, is any crime of a more serious nature 
than a misdemeanour. In former times such 
an offence was punishable by death and for¬ 
feiture of lands, but since 1870 the only felonies 
involving capital punishment are those of 
murder and treason. 

Felspar, the name given to a group of minerals, 
silicates of aluminium, and occurring in crystals. 
It is formed in granite and other rocks of ancient 
formation, and is much used in the manufacture 
of porcelain. Moonstone is a variety of felspar. 

Felt is unwoven wool, hair and fur matted together 
by moisture and heat, the fibres l>ecomIng so 
closely intertwined that a compact cloth surface 
is formed. Roofing felt is produced by mixing 
the material with coal-tar or asphalt. 

Felucca, a long narrow vessel with two lateen sails; 
occasionally propelled by oars and used on the 
Mediterranean for carrying light merchandise. 

Feme (or Femme) Covert, a legal term designating 
a married woman who, in consequence of being 
under the protection and control of her husband, 
cannot sue or be sued for debt (except as regards 
her separate property, legally secured to her), or 
Ixj proceeded against in minor criminal cases 
because of the presumption that she would act 
under her husband’s compulsion. Since 1st 
January. 1883. by the operation of the Married 


Women’s Property Act. a married woman is In 
the same position as regards property and 
continues os a Jane sole. 

Fencibles, a body of volunteer cavalry organised in 
1704 for service within the United Kingdom. It 
comprised over 14,000 men, was of great utility 
during the invasion panic of that period, and 
seems to have been the forerunner of the yeo¬ 
manry cavalry. 

Fenestella, the niche set apart on the south side 
of the altar for the piscina In Roman Catholic 
churches. 

Fenians, on Irish organisation begun about 1855 
with the object of establishing a republic In 
Ireland. The movement spread to the United 
States. In 1804 numerous arrests of Fenians 
were made in Dublin, and in the following year 
the American Fenians issued a manifesto that 
American officers were proceeding to Ireland to 
organise an army of 200,000 men. A con¬ 
siderable fund was raised in America, and in 
18C0 an attempt was made to Invade Canada by 
a band of Fenians, but they were suppressed. 
The organisation continued to give trouble until 
about 1887, when dissensions among the brother¬ 
hood brought the movement to an end. 

Fennel, a plant cultivated for Its aromatic seeds, 
which are of considerable utility as a medica¬ 
ment; also used for salads and garnishing. 

Fens are low-lying lands covered with water, or of a 
boggy or marshy nature. The Fen districts of 
England are chiefly in Lincolnshire and Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. but in recent times most of the 
Fen land has been drained and cultivated. 

Feoffment, an act or deed of transfer by which the 
fee-simple of any specified land is transferred for 
a consideration from one person to another 
(obsolete). 

Ferret, a carnivorous animal of the Pole-cat family, 
with a pointed head and long sinuous body, well 
adapted for following rabbits and game Into their 
burrows and hiding-places, it being kept in 
this country for that purpose. It is a native of 
Spain and Africa, and does not exist in 
England in a condition of natural freedom. 

Fetishism, tho worshipping of a Fetish, any object, 
supposed to be Invested with supernatural 
powers, and including such objects as a serpent, 
a bear, a tooth, etc. It has been practised more 
or less by all primitive races, and is confined at 
the present day to a few of the savage tribes 
of Africa. 

Feudal System existed in England from the Saxon 
period down to the end of the 15th century. It 
was a military and political organisation, based 
on land tenure, the land being divided into 
feuds or fiefs, held on condition that certain 
military duties were performed; and. in default 
of this, the land reverted to the superior lord. 
Feudal tenures were abolished by statute In 
England iu 1000, although from 1495 they had 
practically been Inoperative. The system was 
abolished in Scotland in 1747, but in France not 
until the Revolution of 1789. There was a 
feudal system in Japan as lately as 1871. 

Feu de Joie, the discharge of guns to denote public 
rejoicing. 

FeulUeton, a French term for a serial story or 
other light literature occupying the bottom 
portion of a newspai>er page, and adopted in 
England to some extent in recent years, several 
of the daily journals now running serial stories. 

Fiasco, an Italian word signifying a flask, but 
applied both in Italy and elsewhere to a com¬ 
plete breakdown or failure In any enterprise, 
especially in regard to musical or dramatic 
performances. 

Fiat r Let it be done ”). a legal term generally 
applied to a decree, judgment, or warrant com¬ 
manding a specific thing to be done. 

Fibre, a thread-like filament, such as that constitut¬ 
ing the tissues of animals and plants. 

Fibrin, a nitrogenous compound of the proteid class, 
present in animal and vegetable tissues. It is 
a white substance Insoluble in water, but dis¬ 
solves in solutions of certain neutral salts. 
When extracted it tends to form fibre-like 
filaments. . . , a 

Fibrolite, a white or light grey mineral of a fibrous 
structure; a sub-silicate of aluminium. 

Fidia, a very small leaf-beetle, covered with short 
white hair and destructive to grape vines. 

Fieldfare, a kind of thrush, a regular winter visitant 
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to this country. It |3 of a reddish-brown colour 
with spotted breast and is about ten Inches 
low?. ; 

Field-Marshal, the highest rank title In the British 
army, and only bestowed on royal i>erconages. 
and generals who have attained great distinc¬ 
tion. The first English Field-Marshal was 
created in 1730. when John. Duke of Argyll, had 
the title conferred upon him by George II. 

Field-Officer 1s of military rank Ixdween a captain 
and a general, as major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel. 

Fiery Cross, a call to arms used in the Scott Mi 
Highlands In olden times, and consisting of a 
wooden cross that was carried blazing to and fro 
among the clansmen to rouse them to action. 

Fife, a small llute with a compass of atiout two 
octaves. Fife and drum bauds are common In 
the army. 

Filth-Monarchy Men were a fanatical sect which 
proclaimed about 1045 that the Millennium was 
near at hand, when Christ would come to earth 
again and establish the Fifth Universal Mon¬ 
archy. They were dispersed by Cromwell in 
1053, but in 1601 revived and liecame a menace 
to the public peace and 17 of them were arrested 
and executed. 

FU, a tree common In most hot countries and tear¬ 
ing a fragrant fruit which has a large general 
consumption. 

Figaro, a well-known comic character in drama and 
opera. Invented by Beaumarchais, adopted by 
Mozart, and the name of a iwipular paper of 
Paris. 

Fighting-Fish. small pugnacious Siamese tMi with 
long anals and ventraIs of five rays. They are 
kept in glass globe-* in Siam, and when brought 
Into contact will tight to the dentil, these eu- 
f^nten* being the occasion of much gambling. 

File Fish, a fairly common fl*h in Kuroi>caii waters, 
mostly found in the Med it emit lean, but not 
Infrequently off the pouf hern const of England. 

It average from 18 Inches to 2 feet In length, 
and lb* name from its toothed dorsal fin. 

Filibuster, a name first given to pirates and 
buccaneers In the 17th century, who took 
possession of hihuIJ Islands or lonely coast lands, 
and there maintained themselves apart from any 
governing authority. In later times the term 
was used to specify men taking part In expedi¬ 
tions whose object was to appropriate tracts of 
country and settle upon them In disregard of 
International law. The most notable expedi¬ 
tions of this kln<l In modem times were those of 
# J Ix dK.-z against Cuba In 1850-1. and that 
of William Walker against Sonora In Central 
America and Nicaragua. In-tween 1853 and 

Ptlt Both I«*aders were captured and executed. 

*m?r©o, the name given to a clu-vs of ornamental 
work done with threads of gold or silver, or 
with fine wire, and frequently attached to 
apparel or decorative objects. Jt was made by 
the ancietit Greeks, and in the Middle Ages was 
greatly In vogue, and reached a high standard of 
artDtlc beauty. It is still inode In certain parts 
of Italy. 

Filioque, the part of the Nlccnc Greed which pro¬ 
claims that the Holy Ghost emanates jointly 
imm Father and Bon. and Is styled the doctrine 
of the " double procession." It Is generally 
gc<x*pted In the Western Church, tint Is re- 
Jof-U*! In the Greek Church. 

rntor, un appuratus use* 1 for clarifying liquids and 
constructed in many different forms. The 
filtering substances used range from wind, 
charcoal, and sponges to porous atones and 
fabric*. 

Filtration is the process of aepamting miapended 
^lld matter from a liquid, l ids Is effected by 
pan-dug the liquid through a filtering medium 
nuch oh cloth, paiar. carbon, kle-n lgtihr or Kind. 
w nen the suspended matter Is retained by the 
Medium. In the purification of water for 
domestic punvines. niter lasts made up of fine 
and coarse Band, fine and course gravel, and 
large atone* are use*!. 

1 inlal iarchit.), the ornamental apex of a spire. 
Pinnacle, or gable, and of < Jot hie origin. 

Fir, a cone-bearing tree with hiuiiII evergreen 
leav« and of considerable use ns tiuiUr. There 
lire four hiding varieties—the Silver Kir. the 
Norway Bnruce, the Jomh, and the I>cbanon 
Ltdar. All these fin* attain to a considerable 
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height, and all yield turpentine or other resinous 
material. 

Fire Engines for forcing water upon burning 
buildings have been known since A.n. 70. In 
modem times great improvements have been 
made in these machines. In 1029 the I»ndon 
Fire Brigade employed 2.000 men drawn mostly 
from the Royal Navy on their Cl stations. 
There were in use 87 motor pumps and over 
100 escapes, together with aliout 64 miles of 
rubber-line-1 h<jse. There are also three river 
stations with 4 up-to-date floats—the " Beta" 
having a capacity of 3.000 gallons per minute. 
The Brigade deals with r. 6.000 fires a year 

. within an area of 120 square mile*, and co-ts 
aliout £750.000 per anmun. 'the Lon Ion 
Salvage Corps Is a very important branch of the 
Brigade. 

Fire-Fly, a small winged Insect which i* able to 
throw out a strong phosphorescent light in th * 
dark. There are some remarkable specimens in 
tropical countries. 

Fire of London, of 1606. extended from East to 
West, from the Tower to the Temple church, and 
northward to Hoi bom Bridge. It broke out In 
a baker’s shop in Pudding Line, and lasted 
four ilays. and destroyed churc hes, including 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and many public buildings, 
among them the K'»val Exchange, the Custom 
House, and the Guildhall. In the ruins were 
involved 13.200 houses and 400 streets. 

Fire-Proof Buildings are such a* are constructed 
exclusively of non-combustible materials, such 
as stone. Iron, bri< k. concrete and cement. To 
make wo»*l fire-proof a coating of silicate of 
S'"la is necessary. Firv*pro»>f materials are 
introduced in most modem building*. 

Fireship, the name given to a vessel stored with 
inflammable and expl<Hive material, and floated 
Into the midst of an opposing fleet to cause 
destruction and alarm. 

Firkin, a former measure of capacity, the fourth 
part of a barrel, now only used in reference to 
a small cask or tub for butter, lard. tallow, 
etc. 

Firman, a document of authority Issued by 
Oriental governments granting any special 
privilege or concession. cofifalnlng a command 
or installing a new oilhvr, *>r conveying protec¬ 
tion like a passport. Tin* word is Turkish. 

Fiscal Policy, t Sr* Free Trade > 

Fisk University, an American institution devoted 
entirely to coloured students, at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Five-Mile Act, prohibiting dissenting minister* 
from preaching vvMlilii five miles of " auv c or¬ 
porate town, or of any place where they hud 
preached since the Act of Oblivion, under a 
penalty of £40." was p.-ix^d in 1605, but re¬ 
pealed in 10 M». 

Fixed Stars. Uew which until recently wore sup- 
I* used to maintain pen nnlally their intsition in 
the firmament. relative!) to each other, and 
which are still admitted so to do. approximate^ ; 
thus Is’lng contnidHtingiii.'hcd from the plunets, 
or wandering star*. 1 hey form the luminodtles 
of the constellations. 

Flnbellum. an ccclcdostlcal fan. formerly employed 
to drive away files from the chalice during the 
celebration of the Sacred Mysteries; the llabol- 
lum was usually formed of the tail feathers of 
the i>eacock. 

Flagellants were a fanatical scot which sprang Into 
notice at lYmnse In the 13th century during a 
time of plague. They held processions and 
flagged themselves as they walked naked aliout 
the streets until thqy bled. They declared that 
sins could not lie remitted without such practices. 
The sect continued down to I he 16th century. 
In Bplte of their lieing d* ‘dared heretics by l'opo 
Clement VI., and uu of them being burnt at the 
stake. 

Flageolet, a sweet-toned mu deal Instrument of 
wood with a mouth piece, and a tulie In which 
finger-holes and kc>* are place*!. It is an im¬ 
portant musical Instrument, and I* said to have 
been Invented hi 15HI. There Is also a double 
flageolet. producing double notes, and played by 
one mouth-piece. 

Flag Officer, a British naval officer who enjoys the 
right of carrying a flag at the mast-head of Ids 
ship, and Is of the rank of Admiral, Vico-Admiral, 
or Rear-Admiral. 
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Flagship* the ship that flies the Admiral's flag* and 
from which all orders proceed. 

Flamen were priests of ancient Rome dedicated to 
the service of particular deities, such as those of 
Jupiter and Mars* and were always of patrician 
birth. 

Flamingo, a bird of dominant bright red or rose 
colour, with long slender legs, long sinnous neck, 
and a huge curved bill. They are picturesque 
birds, live on worms and molluscs, and are 
widely distributed, being found in Egypt, in 
Southern Europe and South America. 

Flannel. [See Wool.) 

Flat, a sign in musical notation (b) indicating that 
the note in front of which it appears is to be 
played or song a semi-tone lower than its natural 
sound. 

Flavine, a dyestuff prepared from quercitron bark, 
producing a yellow colour. 

Flax, a textile fibre obtained from the flax plant, 
which is an animal, and is largely cultivated for 
commercial purposes, being grown in Russia. 
Germany, Italy. Holland, and the North of 
Ireland. After undergoing various preparatory 
processes, the flax la spun Into yarn and woven 
into linen fabrics. 

Flea, a genus of parasitic insects possessing a suc¬ 
torial mouth, from which protrudes a lancet- 
shaped proboscis, with which it pierces animal 
skin and draws blood. It is said that the " flea 
of man " [Pulex irritans) can leap 200 times its 
own length. 

Fleet. [See Navy.) 

Fleet Prison, a noted debtors’ prison that stood in 
Farringdon Street, London, where the Congrega¬ 
tional Memorial Hall now stands, taking its 
name from the Fleet Ditch. It was pulled down 
in 1810. 

Flemings, the people of Flanders, whose ancestors 
of mediaeval limes excelled in the textile arts; 
England owes its early eminence as a manufac¬ 
turing nation to the migration of numbers of 
Flemings to this country in the 10th and 17th 
centuries. 

Fleur-de-Lls, the former national emblem of 
France, the flower of the lily. It w superseded 
by the Tri-colour in 1789. but is still adhered to 
by the supporters of (he old French royalties. 

Flint, a kind of silica of a light grey colour and 
excessive hardness, which enabled it to be 
utilised in the formation of cutting implements 
in prehistoric times, and. before the Invention 
of lucifcr matches, was used along with steel for 
striking lights. 

Flint Implements are objects found in the earlier 
geological strata, and constituting evidence of 
the condition and life of the period. They 
include knives, clubs, arrow heads, scrapers, 
etc., used as weapons, tools and possibly as 
surgical instruments and In religious ceremonies. 
At the end of the Neolithic Period and the begin¬ 
ning of the Bronze Age a people using a new 
typo of stone axe become evident in Europe, 
advancing towards the south and central re¬ 
gions, and supposed by many to be the ancestors 
of the present European stock, or Aryans. 
Similar to prehistoric s;>ecimciis are the flint 
and obsidian implements of some modern 
savage.'*. ey. the Maori. Ritual weapons and 
sacrificial knives continued to be made of stone 
long after the Introduction of metals for 
practical purposes. 

Flitch of Duiimow, a bacon flitch awarded annually 
at Dunniow, Essex, to any married couple 
presenting themselves and bringing proof that 
they have lived in perfect agreement for the 
first year of their married life. The custom 
originated in the 13th century, fell into al>eyance 
iu the 18th century, but has been revived in 
recent years. 

Flock, a fibrous material for stufllng mattresses, 
upholstering, etc.; it is made by reducing coarse 
woollen nuts, waste, etc., to a degree of fineness 
by machine manipulation. 

Flodden Field, Battle of (Northumberland), was 
fought on September 0th, 1513, between the 
English and Scots when %Iames IV. of Scotland, 
his leading nobles, and 10,000 of his army were 
slain. 

Florin, a coin first made in Franco in tho 13th 
century. The name was afterwards given to an 
English coin of the value of 6s. Issued In 1337. 
luo English florin of to-day represents 2 s., and 


dates from 1849. There are florins in Germany 
worth nominally about 2s. 4d. English, Spain 
4s. 4|d. v and Holland 2s. 

Florist, one who cultivates or is concerned In the 
cultivation of flowering plants. 

Flotsam. (See Pears' Dictionary of Business .) 

Flounder, one of the most familiar of the smaller 
flat fishes common round the British coasts, and 
seldom attaining a weight of over three pounds. 

Flour, the finely ground meal of any kind of grain, 
but more particularly applied to that of wheat. 

Fluorine, a chemical element found in combination 
with calcium or fluor-spar, and occurring in 
minute quantities in certain other minerals. It 
was first obtained by Moissan in 1886. and pos¬ 
sesses extraordinary corroding properties. 

Fluor-spar, a compound of calcium and fluorine, 
occurring chiefly in connection with silver, tin, 
lead, and cobalt ores. It id used in fusing 
refractory minerals. 

Flute, a wooden musical instrument of much purity 
of tone, played by blowing through a mouth- 
hole. the notes being produced by the media of 
finger-holes and keys. The flute was familiar 
to the ancicnls, but was greatly Improved by 
German and French instrument-makers in the 
17th and 18th centuries. It has a compass of 
three octaves. 

Flux, any substance used in assisting the fusion of 
metals. The fluxes most used for large opera¬ 
tions are limestone or fluor-spar, and for smaller 
purposes, alkalies, borax, etc. Black flux Is 
obtained from cream of tartar, and is used 
mainly for analytical operations, while white 
flux, used for decomposing minerals, is obtained 
from carbonates of sodium and potassium in 
equal portions. 

Fly, the popular name for a large number of insects 
which are distinguished by having a proboscis 
terminating in a sucker through which fluid 
substances can be drawn up. The best-known 
species are the common house-fly, the blue¬ 
bottle. and tho blow-fly. In the larval form, 
flies are maggots, and feed upon decaying sub¬ 
stances. animal fle^h. etc. Flies are able to walk 
upon ceilings or upright surfaces by having 
suckers at the snles of their feet. 

Fly-catcher, a family of birds, of which there arc 
nearly 300 8i*ecies. They are insect feeders, 
catch their food In the air. and are more or less 
distributed over the world. The spotted fly¬ 
catcher and the pied fly-catcher are summer 
visitants of Britain. 

Fly-drill, a kind of machine-tool having a recipro¬ 
cating fly-wheel Imparting steady momentum, 
the driving power consisting of a cord winding in 
reverse directions alternately upon a rotating 
spindle. 

Flying Dutchman, a mythical mariner who. as 
the legend goes, was doomed as an expiation for 
his crimes to be for ever striving to reach harbour 
with his ship but never succeeding. Wagner 
constructed an opera round this weird subject. 

Flying Fish are frequently to Ik? seen In southern 
wntere. and are capable of flying considerable 
distances—a quarter uf a mile or more—without 
touching the water. They can be caught in 
nets while in flight. * 

Flying Fox, an animal of the bat family, but of 
much larger size, found chiefly in Africa and 
Asia. Its habits resemble those of the common 
bat, except that it feeds entirely on fruits. 

Flying Lemur, a remarkable family of mammals, of 
which there are only two species. Inhabiting Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo. They live on insects, 
fruit, and birds, and are provided with a para¬ 
chute-like membrane which covers them from 
the neck to the tip of the tail, and is used in 
regulating their flight. 

Flying Lizard, a kind of Asiatic lizard, possessing 
wing-like projections from each side, which 
enable it to make flying leaps through the air. 
though not sufficient for continuous flight. 

Flying Squirrel, an animal of which there are 
several species in Europe and America. It pos¬ 
sesses a parachute-like fold of skin by means of 
which it projects Itself through the air. It Ls of 
the true squirrel type. 

Focus, a word designating the point at which heat 
or light Is concentrated by refraction or reflec¬ 
tion. (See Pears’ Dictionary of Photography.) 

Fodder, food stall-fed to horses, cattle, etc., as dis¬ 
tinguished from pasture feeding; also a weight 
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standard for lead, equivalent to 21 cwt. avoirdu¬ 
pois. 

Fog is formed of aqueous vai>our. or minute glob¬ 
ules of water, near the earth's surface, caused by 
the cooling of the air below the dew-point. 
Huxley distinguishes fog from cloud thus: " A 
fog is a cloud resting on the earth; a cloud is a 
fog floating high in the air." Large towns, and 
especially London, are most susceptible to fogs. 
Fogey, an eccentric or old-fashioned person. 

Foil, an extremely thin layer of rolled metal, as 
gold. tin. or lead, according to the purpose for 
which It is intended. .Jewellers use it as a 
background to increase the colour or lustre of 
Inferior precious stones. Any thin substance 
used for similar purposes—throwing Into relief 
other objects—is termed foil. Tin-foil, as its 
name Implies, is tin rolled out into thin sheets in 
the flatting mill. 

Fold, an enclosure or pen for sheltering sheep or 
cattle. 

Foliation, a geological term applied to rocks whose 
component minerals are arranged in parallel 
layers os the result of strong inetuuiorphic action, 
roho, a paper and printing term for paper which 
w only folded once, a half sheet constituting a 
leaf. 

Folk-Lore, a term used to denote the beliefs, 
traditions, legends, customs, and superstitions of 
the people, and was tlrst suggested by the bite 
Mr. W. J. Thorns, F.S.A., editor of XuUs and 
Queries, In 1810 . 

root, a lineal measure of 12 inches of almost univer- 
Bal iise, and originally adopted from the average 
length of the human foot. In prosody a f'jot is 
v *H K 1V sure °* ^rllables making rhythmical accent, 
rootbali is one of the most ancient outdoor winter 
FjKjrta. and was in a crude form popular in 
England in the Middle Ages. For modern 
aevelopments of the game Bee articles in Pears’ 
°f Sports awi Pastinu*. 

root Guards In the British A nay Include the 
urenadiere, Coldstream. £coto, and Irish Guard*, 
iroin which the garrisons of London and Windsor 
are formed. 

roraminilera, an order of animals belonging to the 
euu-iangdom Protozoa, carrying a porous tJjt.ll 
cuvlded into 2 cavities und having gelatinous 
Pa kS-S® ^^out definite organs, 
roroesite, a name given by Kcnngott to a hydrous 
nibaslc ainenlate of cobalt and nickel, found and 
ucacribed by David Forties, the chemist, in the 
owwrt of Atacama, in veins in a decompos'd 
uloryte. - 

a ^mi * n bhyslcs. signifies an Influence or 
exertion which, when made to act upon a body, 
tanrhi to move It If at rest, or to alTect or stop its 
t ^ I* ft lready in motion. Gravity, 

traction, repulsive energy are all ph>hlcal forces. 
PAei'. •P rce ls tt mental principle, 
foreign Legion in rv name used to-day for the 
regiment* 61 range re " in the French service. 

, 15. t "hich consist of daring men of uli nation- 
fciUles. 

° l r . eats hi the British Empire. The woodlands of 
oreat lJritahi com prise 2! million iure-*. less than 
* Per cent, at Uie total area. Of these. 115.293 
O' n-H are national woodland, only al>out 57.000 
n^res being under timber crops. There are 
. 99.000 square miles of forest under 

government protection In India, and 120.004) 
■quare miles outside their protection, besides 
4aige private fore.sU. The average net annual 
revenue of the Indian State forest* Is over 
? million nu»ees. und the total iiumlier of 
mresteni employed. Including Die Imperial 
wrvlw?, pnivlnci.il. exec utive, and protective, 
exceeds 10,000. The Government has already 
planted over 120.000 acres of forest In India. 
P ex t to India. Cape Oiloiiy lew done best In 
■Orest*, and ylehls fuel and building thul>cr. and 
i^.-Hovermnent has planted 20.000 acre*. 

the Orange Itlver Colony planting lias been 
J°minenocxl. und also In Uio Soudan. The 
mrests of Australia have Jarrali trees wliich 
5™ w the height of 120 feet and karl trees to 
SJf.. A Departmental Committee on 

«nunh Forestry is doing practical work under 
y** Ver n*nout&l auspice*. and the Treasury has 
■iia/je grant* for lectureships In forestry at 
educational centres. 

*?J7* ^fraudulent Imitation of a signature or , 
writing whereby injury U done to another, or I 


some deceit Is practised. Forgery was punish¬ 
able with death in England, until the pausing of 
the Forgery Act, 1801. The law is now con¬ 
solidated in the Act of 1913. 

Forme, a body of letter-press type, composed and 
secured for printing from; or a stereotype in a 
similar condition of readiness. 

Formic Acid can l>e obtained from a colourless 
fluid secreted by ants and other insect* and 
plants. It is a strong irritant. It is also 
artificially obtained from oxalic acid. 

Formula, a prescribed set or special form of 
words in which anything is stated or declared. 
Forte, a musical term signifying " loud." and re¬ 
presented by the letter " f "; ” II ” (fortissimo) 
indicating '* very loud." 

Forth Bridge, which spans the Forth at Queen's 
Ferry, near Edinburgh, was completed In 1890 
at a cost of nearly £2.000.000. It Is one and a 
^ half miles in length. 

Forum, in ancient Home, was a public meeting 
place, market or exchange. The Great Forum 
was reserved for banquets and gladiatorial 
contests. 

Fossils are mineral substances of organic origin 
found in the strata of former ages. They are 
animal and vegetable and have lieen the means 
of disclosing a knowledge of prehistoric i*cnod$ 
which would otherwise have been unknown. 

Fox, a well-known carnivorous animal of the Vul¬ 
pine family, found In considerable numbers in 
most parts of the world. The common fox of 
Europe is a burrowing animal *»f nocturnal 
habits, living ui>on birds, rabbits, and domestic 
I»oultry. in the capture of which it displa)s much 
cunning. The fox in Britain is preserved from 
extinction chiefly for hunting purposes. Among 
other notable species are tL-e Arctic fox and the 
red fox of North America. 

Fox-Shark, a large species of shark common in the 
Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. It Is very 
destructive to small fish. but although it attains 
a length of fifteen feet It is nut to Ik; cl exsed with 
the sharks that are dangerous to man. 

Franc, the unit of French currency, and a silver 
coin equivalent to a hundred centimes. The 
value of the French franc was stabilised at 
' 124*21 to the i in 1928 and Is now worth 2d. in 
English money. 

Frunchiso, an incorporeal hereditament. analogous 
to the lil»ert> of the subject, in the literal sciim*; 
usually Interpreted to mean the right of voting 
In the election of a iiiciiiIkt of l’arliaiucnt. 
Franciscans, f.sv#* Friars.) 

Franco-German War (1 h 70- 1S71 >. It was oi»orie ! 
by a declaration «»f war by Napoleon III., hut 
the Germans, who were better prepared than 
the French, won victory after victory. In Sep- 
tcmlx:r Napoleon was made prisoner and after a 
Burrender of 80.000 troops at S, dan. a Hcpublic 
was then proclaimed. and Hurls sustained a four- 
months' siege. In the end France ceded ALsuce 
and part <»f Ix>rralne to Germany, who claimed 
a war indemnity of over i20u,oini,ooo. 

Francolln. a genus of birds of the pht ;i*ant family 
living in the marshy \voodlund.s of the Block 
Fca Coasts and In the Island of Cyprus. The 
Sanguine Francolln is a gorgeous Himalayan 
variel y. 

( Fruncs-Ttrcurs, an Irregular 1**1)* of French troops 
prominent in the Fniiico-Gennan War. 
Fr.uikineenso Is of two kinds, one being used as 
Incense lu certain religious scr\ lees and obtained 
from oil ban ui n. an Eastern shrub, the other is a 
resinous exudation derived from lire and pine*, 
and largely used in pharmacy. 

Franklin, the name given in feudal times to a 
country landowner who was ludc|K‘iident of the 
territorial lord, and iK-rformed many of the 
minor functions of local government, serving as 
magistrate, and ho fortli. 

Free Church Federation, established In 1802, Is an 
association of British Nonconformist Churches, 
formed with the object of promoting the 
general cause of Nonconformity by combined 
action. 

Freehold, a legal term signifying an estate in fee 
simple. or fee tall, or for life, and to wliich no 
Her vice Lo a superior (a* in oop> hold) attaches. 
Freemasonry date* back Lo mcdhevul times, if not 
to a more remote period. It Is a secret organisa¬ 
tion, having hxlgcd for social enjoyment and 
mutual uasUtancv. The Grand Lodge of Eng- 
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land to a established in 1717; that of Ireland in 
1730. and that of Scotland in 1736. Roman 
Catholics are prohibited by Papal ban from 
being Masons. 

Freestone, any stone that can be easily worked 
with tools, the term being generally, however, 
specially applied to fine-grained sandstone. 

Fresco, a painting executed upon plaster walls or 
ceilings, and much in favour for churches and 
public buildings in former times. The work is 
done with prepared pigments. 

Freshwater Shrimp, a small crustacean abounding 
in British streams, and feeding on dead fish 
or other decomposing matters. Although of 
shrimp-like form, it does not belong to the shrimp 
order, but Is classified as Gammams pulez. 

Friars, members of certain mendicant orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The four chief orders 
arc the Franciscans or Grey Friars, the Dom¬ 
inicans or Black Friars, the Carmelites or White 
Friars, and the Augustinians (Austin Friars). 
In the 13th century a brotherhood of Crutched 
Friars existed in England, so called from the 
enws or crouch they wore. 

Friday, the 0th day of the week, named after 
Frigga, the wife of Odin. It is the Moham¬ 
medan Sabbath, and is a general fast day of the 
Roman Catholic Church. According to popular 
superstition, Friday was an unlucky day. 

Friendly Societies were established on a small 
scale towards the close of the 17th century. In 
1S96 an Act was passed consolidating all 
previous lawn regarding them. The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, to whom returns have to be 
made, issues an annual report. Since the 
passing of the Insurance Act of 1911 the F.S. 
were made Approved Societies, through which 
the benefits of the Act are administered. This 
has added approximately 0 million to the total 
membership which now stands at about 131 
millions. Including the kindred Societies such 
as Building Societies. Industrial Societies and 
Trade Unions, the membership is over 34 
million, with funds amounting to over £400 
million. There are many societies now In ex¬ 
istence. the oldest of which is the Druids. 
The largest Societies arc the Manchester Unity 
1.0. Oddfellows, with nearly 2 million members, 
the Foresters with H million. Hearts of Oak 
nearly 1 million. National Deposit Society. 
1.400.000. I.O. Rechabites, 1.200.000, Sous of 
Temperance. 400,000 and about 30,000 members 
of smaller Societies. 

Friends. iScc Quakers.) 

Frigate, a small, swift war-vessel, generally with 
two decks, and carrying a number of guns, 
usually faun 30 to 00. Now superseded by the 
annouaHi cruiser. 

Frigate-Bird, a web-footed bin! widely distributed 
over tropical latitudes, and deriving its name 
from Its great expanse of wing and forked tall, 
which seem to suggest the shape of a swift 
vessel. It feeds on dying fish mostly, being 
unable to dive. 

Fringillidce, the scientific family name of a large 
class of birds of the Passercs order, including 
finches, sparrows, linnets, grosbeaks, weaver- 
birds, etc. 

Frisians, ail old Teuton race formerly settled on 
lands now covered by the Zuyder Zee. Many 
of them joined in the Anglo-Saxon invasion of 
England, and occupied Mercian territory. 

Fritillary, the name of a large class of British 
butterfly*. all of them of beautiful colours and 
marking. There are seven specie*, the most 
prized of which is the M Queen of Spain " variety. 

Frog, a familiar amphibian of Interesting structure, 
breathing through gills in the earlier (tadpole) 
part of its existence, and through lungs later. 
It remains three months in the tadpole stage. 
The frog hibernates in winter at the bottom of 
the water. 

Frost occurs when the temperature falls to. or 
Ik* low, 32° F„ which Ls freezing-point. 

Froth-Hopper, a family of insects related to the 
C icadas, and possessing great leaping powers. 

Fruit-eating: its healthfulness. Nearly all fruits 
unless eaten In excess, to the exclusion of other 
nourishment, are wholesome. Their value Is 
primarily in providing mineral salts, vitamins 
and mildly laxative elements. Considerably 
more fruit is taken in late years In various forms 
or bottled and preserved fruits and as.jam. 


These, however, are less valuable as diet than 
fresh or freshly cooked fruits. Certain acid 
fruits such as apples, rhubarb, etc., should be 
avoided by persons Inclined to rheumatism. 
Grapes, peaches, apricots, oranges, bananas, 
etc.; are generally wholesome even for the most 
delicate, provided they ore ripe and dean. 
Unwashed fruit may often carry the germs of 
typhoid and other diseases, while many fruits, 
such as grapes, apples, etc., are often sprayed 
with poisonous fluids to prevent their destruc¬ 
tion by parasites. 

Fucaceas, an order of seaweeds of a leathery struc¬ 
ture. with dark spores underlying the fronds, and 
found both attached to rocks and floating. 
There is a gelatinous kind which is edible, and 
is commercially valuable as the source of iodine 
and as a manure. 

Fugue, a kind of polyphonal musical composition 
of a contrapuntal form, in which a tbeme is 
enunciated, followed up, answered, and Inter¬ 
woven according to prescribed rules. Fugues 
are of several kinds, named in relation to the 
character of the theme, as diatonic, chromatic, 
doric. etc. Bach was perhaps the greatest of 
fugue composers; Handel was also highly 
effective in fugue writing. 

Fulahs, a Mahoinmedan race inhabiting the 
Soudan, at one time ixjasessing a kingdom in 
Nigeria, sometimes called the Sokoto Empire. 

Fuller’s Earth, a special kind of clay or marl 
possessing highly absorbent qualities, and used 
from ancient times in the “ fulling ”—that is. 
cleansing and felting—of cloth. It is common 
in certain parts of the south of Englaud, and is 
valued as a skin emollient. 

Fur—the hairy protective coating of numerous 
animals, especially those of the colder regions— 
lias from time immemorial been utilised by 
mankind for winter clothing. The fur most 
prized is probably the sable, the best coming 
from Siberia. The sable is quite a small animal, 
about 18 inches long, and wearing a lustrous 
coat of ainber-brown hair. In winter its fur 
becomes thicker, and the soles of its feet are also 
covered with hair. To avoid spoiling the fur. 
the hunters catch the sable in traps, and with 
nets thrown over its hole. Common skins will 
fetch from £2 In the rough, but good dark ones 
will bring £20 to £40. and a robe of real sable 
may easily cost £1000. The fur of Royalty is 
ermine. There are numerous other animals— 
the lynx, the beaver, the red fox. the squirrel, the 
seal, the bear, etc.—all of which contribute to 
our stock of fun*. The north-western portion 
of the American continent Ls prolific in fur-bear¬ 
ing animals, aud there the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany, founded in 1070. has carried on a most 
profitable enterprise in pelt capture. The 
originator of the Vanderbilt fortune was a fur 
trader in the North-West. London. New York, 
Leipzig, and NUui Novgorod are the chief 
fur marts of the world, the fairs at the two last- 
named places being very important. Fur 
trading bas many hazards, not the least being 
that of fashion. It Is an old saying that " fure 
when wanted are diamonds; when not wanted, 
charcoal." 

Furlough, a term designating holiday-leave granted 
to non-commissioned ollleers and privates in the 
British Army, or home holiday-leave given to 
British officers serving abroad. 

Fusel Oil is a resultant of alcohol, the residue left 
after the separation of ordinary alcohol from 
the raw spirit by fermentation. It has a strong 
odour and a fiery taste, and its consumption 
produces an lujurious effect upon the bruin. 

Fusible-Plug, a safety-plug placed in the skin of a 
steam-boiler, so as to be melted and allow of the 
discharge of the contents when a dangerously 
high temperature is attained. 

Fusil, the old fire lock gun which superseded the 
match-lock in our army, and was fitted with a 
flint and steel; it was about the length and calibre 
of the musket, but of lighter construction. 

Fusiliers were originally bodies of foot soldiers 
carrying fusils, at a time when archers and pike- 
men still formed the main part of an arms'. 

' There ls still a British regiment called the Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Fustian, the name given at various times to 
different kinds of textile fabrics. Originally, 
fustian was made of linen aud cotton; later, wool 
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was used; but In recent times the name has been 
mainly applied to a twilled cotton material with 
a nap surface. 

Fustic, a kind of dyewood yielding various shades 
of yellow according to the mordants used. The 
tree grows in India, tropical America, and the 
West Indies. 

Futurism. {See Post Impressionism.) 

Fuz-ball, a genus of fungi, including the familiar 
puff-ball. 

G 

Gabardine, a long, loose. coan=e. over-garment, 
worn by men of the common class in the Middle 
Ages, and prescribed by law as the distinctive 
garment of the .Jews. 

Gabbatha, the Hebrew term for that part of a 
judgment-hall which was occupied by the 
governor or supreme authority, and from which 
he pronounced sentence. Used in John six.. 13. 
to designate the place where Pilate sat at 
Christ's trial. 

Gabbro, a kind of cuphotide dlullage rock of many 
varieties, containing a good deal of felspar, and 
sometimes also seri>entine or mica. 

Gabbronite, a min end of foliated structure, mostly 
of a greyish colour, and of the appearance of 
scapollte. It is found in Norway. 

Gaberlunzle, the name given to an old-time cla*s of | 
lieggar in Scotland, who had licence to ply Ins 
" profession" within a prescril>ed district. 

Gable, the triangular end of u building, rising above 
the comice to its apex. The end wall of a slop¬ 
ing roofed house is called the gable-end; and a 
gable-window is a window situated In the gable 
or constructed In gable form. 

Gabrlelltes, a sect of Anabaptists, founded by 
Gabriel Schelling, in Pomerania. 

Gadfly, a widely distributed family of tiles with 
only one pair of wings Uliptsra), possessing great 
power of flight. The females are very voracious, 
being able to bite through the skin and suck the 
blood of animals. The mules are harmless. 
Gadollnlte, a minerul named after Gadolin. a 
Finnish chemist. Its discoverer. It Is a silicate , 
of the yttrium and cerium metals. 

Gaelic, relating to the Gaels and their language, a 
’ term now applied only to the Celtic lnrople in¬ 
habiting the Highlands of Scotland, but formerly 
also to the Celts of Ireland and the Isle of Man. 
Gag, a word of modern stage slang referring to 
dialogue or expansions other than the author's 
words. Introduced into a play by an actor, and 
usually Indulged In by comedian* for raising a 
laugh. 

Gahnlte. a dark mineral substance of the spinel 
group, an oxide of zinc and alumina, or an alum- 
in ate of zinc. Sometime* culled zinc-spinel. 
Culled after Gahn. a Swedish chemist. 

Gaino. a sculptured figure, the upper part of which 
Is in natural form and outline, and the lower part 
(except sometime* the feet) is sonic simple 
architectural feature seeming to envelop the 
body and legs. The gafnc was often used in 
ancient Greek and Kgyptlan architecture. 
Galactite, a stone found In Scotland, yielding, when 
moistened and rubbed. a milk like Juice. 

Galago, a sort of lemur, native to Africa, large-eyed. 

In keeping with It* nocturnal characteristioi. 
Galatians. St Paul's Epistle to the, 1* supposed to 
have been written by the Ap<j* tie about A. i>. 56. 
Jt was addressed to the Galatian Churches, 
and. In addition to supporting Paul's apostolic 
authority. advocated justification by faith. 
Galaxy, the Milky Way. the part of the heaven* 
which. In Milton’s words. Is “ powdered with 
stars.*' 

Galena, sulphide of lead, and one of the commonest 
of mineral*. One variety carries silver. 

Gale rites, a genu* of erhirwides, or fossil sea-urchin* 
found In the chalk formation. 

Guild la. a kind of Ichneumon (G. peculiar 

to Madagascar, valuable for Its fur. which In 
some varieties Is lieautlfully striped; It I* easily 
tamed, and serviceable a* a destroyer of vermin. 
GolJ, a vegetable growth, the result of an egg- 
detsjslt on leaves or bark by certain lnaecta. 
When on oaks they are called oak-applot. They 
are nearly spherical in form, inodorous, bitter, 
and from blue to deep olive and black in colour. 
They yield an acid useful for dyeing, tanning, 
and other commercial purpose*. 


Galleon, the name given to the old three-decked 
Spanish treasure vessel* employed in conveying 
the preclou* minerals from the American 
colonies to Spain. 

Galley, au oar-propelled sea-boat used by the 
ancient Greeks ami Homans for transport 
pun>o*es. manned by slaves. Boats of a similar 
class were used by the French down to the 
middle of the 18th century, and manned by 
convicts. 

Gallic Acid, obtained from gall nut*, sumach, tea, 
coffee, and the seeds of the mango, i* u*ed in the 
manufacture of inks and a* an astringent in 
medicine. It is odourless, hos a hitter ta>tc. 
and Is mostly of a pale yellow colour. 

Gallium, a malleable metal of a greyish-white 
colour, discovered In 1 K 75 by I-ecoq de H 
baud ran in zinc-blende substances in the Py¬ 
renees. but only obtained In minute quantities. 
It is classed between aluminium and zinc. 

Gall Moth, a s|>ecie* of in<eet. the larv:c of which 
live in the stems of plant* and produce gall-nodes. 

Galloperdix. a kind of partridge, found in the hilly 
regions of India and Ceylon. There are three 
*l>ecies. 

Gallows, a woodeu erection consisting of two posts 
surmounted by a cross-lieum. suspended from 
which is a roi** used for hanging criminals. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a single project¬ 
ing wooden licain. which serves to earn' the rope. 

Galvanised Iron is iron coated with zinc and other 
substances. 

Galvanism is the branch of electricity which deals 
with electric currents produced by chemical 
action, and named after Its discoverer. Aloysios 
Galvatil. 

Gaxnbeson. a protective garment of leather or 
padded material, reaching from the nock to the 
knees, worn by soldiers prior to the introduction 
of plate-armour, and also beneath the hauberk. 

Gamboge, a resinous gum obtained from certain 
trees in Slam. Cochin-China. Cevlon. and other 
hot countries, and much used f'»r producing a 
yellow pigment, as well as a strong medicinal 
purgative. 

Game Is the term applied to wild animals which are 
protected from indiscriminate slaughter by 
Game Laws. In the United Kingdom game 
comprehends deer, hares, pheasants, partridge*, 
grou-e. black game, moor game, woodcock*, 
bustards, and certain other birds and animals of 
the chase, Game can only Ik* killed (with few 
exception*) by persons holding game lieen-o*. 
which c»#st £3 a year. Occupiers of land and 
one other person authorised by them in each 
case are allowed to kill hruvsand rabbit* on tluir 
land without license. Game cannot I** sold 
except by a person holding a proper licence. 
There I* a "close time'' prescrilied for the 
different classes of game, during whit'll period 
they cannot k* legally killed <»r sold, and It Is not 
lawful to kill game on a Sunday or Christina* 
Day. Grou-e cannot Is* shot In'twceii Dccemlier 
llfli and Atuftmi llth; partridges between 
February 2nd and August 31st; pheasants |*> 
tween February ‘2nd and September 30th; and 
black game between December llth and 
August 10th. In regard to foxes. stags. and 
otter*, custom and not Parliament pre*cril»e* a 
certain law which eixirtftincn rigidly adhere to. 
The fox-hunting season I* from November 1st to 
April 1st; stag-hunting, August 12th to October 
12th; otter hunting. April to September. 
Gaming, or Gambling—ir. staking money on the 
chances of a game—differs from betting In that 
it depends upon the result of a trial of skill or a 
turn of chance. Gambling ho* long since !>een 
Illegal In Britain, and no public gaming houses 
have existed here since the early part of the HMh 
century. Gaming Is carried on by the sanction 
of the law at Monte Carlo. A gambling debt 
cannot lx* recovered at law. but 1 * simply " a 
debt of honour.’’ Thu Gaining Act. 1854, 
repealed the old Statute of 33 Henry VIII. so 
far a* the prohibition of tennis, bowling, and 
other game* of skill Is concerned. 

Gamut Is the musical scale of lines and space* upon 
which are written the note* of music designated 
by the ffrwt seven letter* of the ulphuliet. 

Gangs, tin; pln-tailed sand grouse, a hundsomo 
bin! mostly found In North-Western Africa. 
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called vein-stone. Quartz is the most prevalent 
of these vein-stones. 

Gangway, a narrow passage running across the 
House of Commons, and dividing the seats on 
each side Into two parts. Above this gangway, 
and nearer towards the chair, sit the principal 
members, ilinistera and ex-Ministere. the former 
on the Speaker's right, the latter to his left. 
Below the gangway sit independent members. 

Gannet, the name of a genus of birds of the pelican 
family; is found in large numbers off the coast of 
Scotland, and having breeding stations In the 
Hebrides, St. Kilda. Alisa Craig, and the Bass 
Hock. It is a bird of white plumage, and weighs 
about 7 lbs. Its common name is the Solan 
goose. 

Garancin is a dye substance obtained from madder 
root by chemical treatment, but in recent times 
has been superseded by alizarin. 

Garden Cities have been established in various 
parts of the country with considerable promise 
of success. The first and most extensive of 
these was formed at Letchworth. near Hitchin. 
iu 189'J. It comprises nearly 4,000 acres, and 
is controlled by a company with a capital of 
£300,000, and shows a prosperous working 
community living and labouring under morally 
and physically healthy conditions. The idea 
is an adaptation to modem ideas of the model 
villages of certain industrial philanthropists 
such as Salt, Richardson. Cadlniry. L^verhulme. 
and others. The Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
Welwyn Garden City are successful experiments 
In the same direction. 

Gardener-Bird, a bird possessing many of the 
characteristics of the bower-bird, and found only 
in New Guinea. 

Gargantua, the giant hero of Ralieiais* satire, of 
immense eating and drinkiug capacity, sym¬ 
bolical of an antagonistic ideal of the greed of 
the Church. 

Gargoylo, a projecting spout for carrying otT water 
from the roof gutter of a building. Gargoyles 
are only found in old structures, modem water- 
pii>e systems having rendered them umtece^sary. 
In Gothic architecture they were turned to 
architectural account and made to take all kinds 
of grotesque forms—grinning goblins, hideous 
monsters, dragons, and so forth. 

Garibaldi, a kind of blouse-jacket formerly a gr*od 
deal worn by women, and so styled because of its 
resemblance to the shirts worn by the Italian 
patriot and his soldiery. 

Garlic, a bulbous plant of the onion tribe, and a 
favourite condiment among the people -of 
Southern Europe. It possesses a very strong 
odour and is used largely for medicinal puiposes. 

Garner, a granary, or store-house for corn. 

Garnet is the name of a precious stone varying in 
colour, but mostly red. Tlie finest garnets are 
of a blood red and transparent. 

Garnishee, a person who has received legal notice 
not to pay away sequestrated moneys owing by 
him to a third party. 

Garrison, a body of soldiery stationed in a fortified 
place to defend it against a foe, or to keep fiie 
surrounding population in subjection; also such 
a fort, manned with troops, guns. etc. 

Garrot, the name of a species of wild duck, widely 
distributed over the Arctic regions and a winter 
visitant to the northern parts of Britain. It is 
distinguished by having a large white spot iu 
front of each eye on a dark ground. 

GarroUe. a method of strangulation adapted as 
capital punishment in Spain. and consisting of a 
collar which is compressed by a screw that 
causes death by piercing the spinal marrow. 
Garruting was also applied to a system of high¬ 
way robbery common in England H>me years 
ago, the assailants seizing their \ictims from 
behind and by a sudden compression of the 
windpipe di-abling them until the robbery was 
completed. 

Garter. Order of the. Was established by Edward 
111. In 1349 and Is the premier order of knight - 
hood in Great Britain, limited to the Sovereign, 
the Prince of Wales, such descendants of George 
I. as may be elected members, and twenty-five 
knight companions. Queen Alexandra was a 
Lady of the Order. The traditional story of the 
origin of this order Is well known. Edward IU. 
is said to have picked up a garter dropped by the 
Countess of Salisbury at a ball, when his Majesty 


put it round his own knee with the remark 
“ Honi soft quI mal y pense." The Insignia of 
the order are blue and gold worn on the left leg 
below the knee, and the vestments and badge, 
the latter are of great magnificence. 

Gas is an elastic fluid substance, the molecules of 
which are in constant motion, and exerting 
pressure. Any gas can be reduced to the liquid 
form by increasing pressure and diminishing 
temperature. Hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
were formerly regarded as " fixed gases." but 
they have been liquefied. The definition of 
gases by Clerk Maxwell is as follow's: “ Gases 
are distinguished from other forms of matter, 
not only by their power of indefinite expansion 
so as to fill any vessel, however large, and by the 
great effect which heat has in dilating them, 
but by the uniformity and simplicity of the laws 
which regulate their changes." 

Gas from Coal for lighting and heating purposes 
is obtained from bituminous coal, or from a 
mixture of such coal and oannel. Such a gas 
was produced and used for illuminating purposes 
by William Murdoch towards the end of the 
18th century in Birmingham, and about 1807 
the Uluminant was introduced in London, one 
side of Pull Mall being lighted with it. It soon 
supplanted oil arid candles for outdoor and in¬ 
door lighting, and is still, in spite of the advances 
of electric light, the most general illuminanL 
its power having been greatly increased in recent 
times by the incandescent burner. 

Gas-Engine, invented in principle by a French 
workman over a hundred years ago, and greatly 
improved by Siemens, Ccossiey, and others, in 
more recent times. Its power is obtained by a 
mixture of gas and air. compressed, ignited, 
expanded aud rejected success!vdy. Heat Is 
produced by gases of various kinds—coal gas, 
natural gas. petroleum, etc. At first, gas en¬ 
gines were uuly constructed of small size, but are 
now built of considerable magnitude and power, 
and effect a great saving of fuel. 

Gastropacha, a genus of lepidopterous insect* of the 
Bombycid c family, including the lappet moth. 

Gastropoda* a family of molluscs, which includes 
all such ns possess a univalve shell—snails, 
whelks, limpets, etc. 

Gastrostomy, tbs surgical operation of making an 
artificial opening into the stomach for the intro- 
duction of aliment in the case of obstruction or 
stricture. 

Gate House, a structure built over and flanking a 
gateway, and common in ancieut times at the 
more important entrances of a city, castle, 
monastery, abbey, or college. The ouly ex¬ 
ample left hi London is St. John’s Gateway, hi 
Clerkenwell, but many still remain iu the old 
continental cities, and some are of great archi¬ 
tectural beauty. 

Gate o! Justice, in mediaeval times, was the place 
where a king, feudal lord, or judge sat to redrew 
grievances and deal out justice. It was situated 
sometimes at the city gate, iu front of the temple 
or other public place, and where no actual gate 
existed, the judgment seat was unclosed in a 
structure that suggested gutes. 

Gauchos are South Americans of Spanish descent, 
and of a wild and fearless disiKwitiou. They are 
mostly employed In the management of cattle, 
and are noted for their skill in the saddle, and 
for their lasso throwing. Their numbers grow 
less from year to year, and as the Pampas comes 
more under modem European control thuir 
existence as a distinct class will gradually 
dwindle away. 

Gauge, a standard dimension or measurement, 
applied in various branches of construction. 
Thus, in railways we have the standard distauce 
of 4 feet 8i inches between the rails, and this is 
the ordinary narrow gauge In most countries. 
In the Uuited States the standard gauge Is fl 
feet. The old 7 feet gauge adopted by the Great 
Western Railway was abandoned some years 
ago. The gauge for Indian lines is 5 feet 0 inches. 
Narrow railway gauges of different standards are 
in use on very steep inclines in various countries. 
Other standard gauges are fixed in building, 
gun-boring, and other operations. 

Gauls were inhabitant* of ancient Gaul, the 
country which comprised what is now France, 
Belgium, and parts of the Netherlands, Switzer¬ 
land aud Germany. 
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Gault, strata of blue clay and marl found in sand 
deposits. 

Gauntlet, a glove of armour, worn in the 12th and 
13th centuries as a sort of mitten, and attached 
to the sleeve of the hauberk. In the 14th 
century gauntlets were made of mail, and later 
of hammered steel with separated and jointed 
fingers. 

Gautama, one of the names of Buddha. 

Gauze, a thin, transparent material made of silk 
combined with cotton, linen or hemp, and plain 
or figured. There are also gauze* of flannel, 
lace, ribbon, and wire. 

Gavel, enough grain in the straw to form a sheaf. 

into which it is converted by binding. 

Gavelkind, an old English custom of land tenure 
in Kent and other places in England, whereby on 
the death, intestate, of a proper! y owner, his pro¬ 
perty is divided equally amongst his children 
and not according to the Law of Primogeniture. | 
abolished by S. 43 of Administration of Estates 
Act. 1926. 

Gaviai, the crocodile of the Gances, feeding chiefly 
on fish, and not infrequently given to attack 
mankind; it reaches a great length when fully 
grown, exceeding 20 feet. 

Gayal, a kind of wild ox about the size of an 
English bull. A native of Eastern India, and 
easily domesticated. 

Gaydiang, a junk-like Anntuneae vessel, with two 
or three masts and triangular sails, carrying 
cargo from Camlsxlia to the Gulf of Tonkin. 
Gazelle, an animal of the antelope family, of small 
and delicate shape, with large eyes anti short 
cylindrical horns. It is of a fawn colour, a 
native of North Africa and easily domesticated. 
Gecko, the name of a family of lurid-hued lizards 
common in or near the tropics. They are of , 
nocturnal habits and feed on Insect*, and though 
by some accounted venomous, they arc harmless. 
Geez, a Semitic or Arabic dialect, or language- 
variant. surviving in the ecclesiastical literature 
and speech of Abyssinia, mostly f>uiH?reeded by 
the Amharlc. 

GfcUsler'a Tube3, invented by GcUsler. are used 
for producing light by an electric discharge 
through rarefied gases. The tul>e is sealed, and 
the electric spark Is transmitted by mean* of 
platinum connections at each end. 

Gelada, the name of an Abyssinian baboon, pos¬ 
sessing a large mane and long tufted tail. It U 
of a dark brown colour, and is closely allied to 
Ilnmadrya*. 

Gtlalacan Era, an era introduced by and named 
after Gclal-u-Dln. Sultan of Khora^aan. and 
commencing March 4th. 1079 a.i>. 

Gelatine, a transparent, taste le**. organicsubstance 
obtained from animal membranes, bouoi. ten¬ 
dons. etc., by tailing in water. It Is of various 
kinds, according to the sulntanccs used in 
making it. hdnglus*. the purest form of It. Is mode 
from air-bladder* and other membranes of fish, 
while Uie coarser kind—glue—is made from 
hoofs. skin, hides, etc. Its constituents are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
Gelatine Is of great utility, and applied to 
an immense variety of purposed, from the 
making of food jellies to subetanoc* for photo- 
graphy. 

Geliemium. a wild Jasmine grown in the United 
Elates and bearing yellow flower* of convolvulus 
shape. A tincture prepared from the root of 
tills plant is valuable medicine in small doses, 
but in overdoses produces paralysis of the res¬ 
piratory muscle*. 

Gemini, one of the signs of t.ic Zodiac lying east of 
Taurus and containing numerous star*, only 
two of which—Castor, the upper and brighter 
one. and Pollux the lower one—are visible to 
the naked eye. The stars are named after twin 
divinities of the classical mythology. 

Gemsbok, a large Houth African antelope, with 
long straight born* and tufted tall. Light fawn 
111 colour. It turn a black streak across its face, 
and Is very fleet of foot. . . _ 

Gem* are precious stone* cut and polished for 
wearing ns Jewellery. 

Gender U a sort of sexual distinction grammarians 
give to nouns or pronouns. Thus, hi English, 
we have the masculine <mak->. feminine 'female), 
and neuter (no sex) genders. The French lan¬ 
guage Ixas only the iniiscullne and feminine 
genders, rendering gender clarification difiicult 


and complicated. In modern Persian there L* 
no gender distinction. 

Genealogy is the science of family descent, treat¬ 
ing of ancestors and their descendant* in various 
branches in the natural onler of succession. 
Pedigrees of the principal families in Great 
Britain are recorded at Heralds' College. 
General, a military title next in rank to that of 
Field-Marshal, the highest officer in the army, 
ltanking below full General are Lieutenant- 
General. Major-General, and Brigadier-General. 
Generation, the average lifetime of persons who 
live beyond Infancy Ls reckoned at about thirty 
years. The average of aii who are bom does 
not amount to more than seventeen years. 
Generation. Spontaneous. iSce Abiogcnesis.) 
Genesis, the fir^t l>ook of the Pentateuch, which 
carries the Scriptural narrative from the Crea¬ 
tion to the death of Joseph. 

Genet, one of the smaller carnivorous animals 
about the size of a cat. but with longer tail, 
and si»otted body. It is a native of Southern 
Euroj>e. North Africa, and Western Asia, and is 
valued f«»r its fine soft fur. and aL>o for a per¬ 
fume it produces. 

Geneva Convention was a convention slimed at 
the holding of a conference of representatives of 
the leading European lowers in LSA4, whereby 
the neutrality of ambulances, hospitals, sanitary 
olttcers. chaplains, and others engaged in 
succouring tlie sick and wounded was guaran¬ 
teed. All persons employed in such sen ice are 
required to wear a Geneva cross—red cross on a 
white ground—as a badge of office. 

Genu, fabulous beings, regarded by the Arabs os 
between mankind and the angels, cat-aide <*f 
becoming Invisible at will, or assuming any 
flhape. 

Geniie. an ancient sect of Jews spoken of by 
Purchas in hLs Pilgrimage as claiming to ta of 
the pure stock of Abraham, by reason of their 
not having *' Liken strange wives. ' 
GenouiUieres. ancient metal caps for covering the 
knees of an armed man; an example may l>e 
*een on the Black Prince's monument In Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. 

Genro, an art term u*ed to describe a style of 
painting which deals with subject* of homely 
life, but aUo applied in Franco in connection 
with other kind* of paintings as genre du pay 
6agc 'landscape paintingi. genro lxistorique 
(historical painting), etc. 

Gena, a group term u-cd by the ancient Romans 
to designate the kindred or connections of any 
particular family, but only used In regard to the 
mem tars of a noble family. The modern word 
chili uorti nearly correspond* with (/row. 
Gcnihito. a silicate of nickel and magnesium, foun 1 
in stalactite formations in certain part* of 
Pennsylvania, and named after it* discoverer. 
Dr. Genth. 

Gentian, the name for a hpccIc* of plant* of the 
GciiUaua genus. Gentian root is used in 
pkiann.vcy. 

Gentian Root, the dried root of the GVnfiVnui Ultra, 
much u>ed in pharmacy as a tonic, ihe plant 
l>eurs duster* of moetly blue tlowere. and the 
most valuable specie* commercially are tiiose 
of central and southern Europe. 

Gontilo. a term used in the Scriptures to designate 
any person who Is not a Jew. 

Gentleman-ut-Arms, one of a company of military 
esquires forming the sovereign's bodyguard. 
They number In England hoidc 40 gentlemen 
and 0 otficers. and their duty Ls to attend tho 
King on all npeclal occasions. Tho Captain 
receive* £1.200 a year, and each of llie " gentle¬ 
men " £70 a year. 

Genus, a term applied In biology to designate any 
kind. sort. or claw of hjhx le*. 

Geodesy, the art of calculating tho configuration 
and extent of the earth** surface, and determin¬ 
ing exact gc</graphical position* and directions, 
with variation*of gravity, etc. In former times 
the term geodesy wo* applied to land-surveying 
In general. 

Geognosy, the science of tho origin and structure 
of the earth. 

Geography, the science which describes the earth's 
surface. It* physical peculiarities, and the dis¬ 
tribution of tlie various animals and plant* upon 
It. It Ls usual to <11 vide the subject Into two 
main branches—physical geography, which 
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deals with the composition of the earth’s surface 
and the distribution of its living occupants, 
animate and inanimate; and political geography, 
which deals with the tribes, peoples, and govern¬ 
ments of the earth. 

Geology, the science which deals with the condition 
and structure of the earth, and the evidences 
afforded of ancient forms of life. The various 
periods and sub-periods’ of geological classifica¬ 
tion as at present defined are:—Primary, or 
Paleozoic: Secondary, or Mesozoic; Tertiary, or 
Calnozoic; and Post-tertiary. 

Geometrical Progression is a term used to indicate 
numbers which increase or decrease at an equal 
ratio—as 3. 0, 27; or 27. 9. 3. 

Geometry is the branch of mathematics which 
demonstrates the properties of figures, and the 
distances of points of space from each other by 
means of deductions. It is a science of reason 
from fundamental axioms, and was perfected 
by Euclid about 300 u.e. The books of Euclid 
contain a full elucidation of the science, though 
supplemented in modern times by Descartes. 
Newton, and Carnot. 

George-Noble, a gold coin of the value of 6s. 8d.. 
receiving its name from the St. George depicted 
on Its obverse. First issued in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

German Silver, an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
and much used in the manufacture of table-ware, 
such as spoons, forks, etc. 

Germ Theory, the biological doctrine which holds 
that lMng matter cannot be generated from 
non-living matter, but must spring from germs, 
or seeds. In medicine it demonstrates that 
zymotic diseases are due to the presence of 
bacterial germs. 

Gesta Romanorum, a collection of stories pub¬ 
lished in the Middle Ages, and of unknown 
origin. It was greatly laid under contribution 
by our earlier writers, who found many romantic 
Incidents and legends which they were able to 
turn to go-*l account. The collection circulated 
over Europe, and Ls believed to have been 
written by a monk. Pierre Bercheur, of the 
convent of St. Eloi. Paris. 

Gestation, the carrying of young in animals during 
pregnancy, varies considerably in its length. 
In the case of an elephant, the perknl is 21 
months; a camel. 12 months; a cat, 3 weeks; a 
horse, *13 weeks; a dog, 0 weeks; and a pig, 16 
weeks. Ileus “sit” for 21 days; geese. 3o; 
swans, 12; turkeys. 23. A pigeon only “ sits " 
14 days. 

Gothseraane was at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 

Geysers, hot springs of volcanic origination and 
action, are remarkable for the fact that they 
throw out huge streams of boiling water In¬ 
stead of lava as in the case of a volcano. The 
most famous geysers are those of Iceland which 
number over a hundred, the principal one having 
an opening 7U feet in diameter and discharging 
a column of water to a height of 200 feet. There 
are also geysers in the Yellowstone region of 
America, and some in New Zealand. Also a 
device now in common domestic use for heating 
running water quickly by gas or electricity. 

Ghat, a river landing-place or stairway, in India: 
a passage, or gateway. " Ghaut," another form 
of the wool, means a mountain pass in the 
Mahralta tongue. 

Ghee, a kind of butter much used in the East 
indies and made from coagulated milk. It will 
keep sweet for a lung time when properly 
prepared. 

Ghotto, the name given to the Jewish quarter in 
any city or towu. but more especially applied to 
such quarters in Italy. 

Ghost-Moth, an interesting nocturnal insect 
UIrpiaius hurauliK common in England, possess¬ 
ing in the male a white collar and known for Us 
habit of hovering with a pendulum-like action 
in the twilight over a particular spot where the 
female is concealed. 

Ghurkas, or Goorkax. are a native Indian military 
force of sturdy fighters forming a brave and 
useful force. They are natives of Nepaul. 

Glambcuux, metal armour for the legs and 8 hi us. 
worn by the warriors of Richard Il.’a reign. 

Giants, men of abnormal stature and bulk, have 
l*x*n met with in all ages, but it may be doubted 
whether ever any actual race of giants lias 
existed, except lu mythological fable. 


Gibbet, a kind of wooden gallows with a projecting 
arm from which in former times criminals were 
hung in chains and left to decay. 

Gibbon, the name of a long-armed ape. Inhabiting 
the East Indian Archipelago mainly. It is 
without tail, and possesses the power of very 
rapid movement among the trees of the forests. 

Glflord Lectures, on natural Religion, are re¬ 
stricted to the four Scotch Universities, and were 
established by Lord Gilford with a grant of 
£30.000 for the lectureships. The lecturers are 
absolved from religious test of any kind. 

Glibertines were members of a relitrious order of 
monks and nuns founded by St. Gilbert in the 
12 th century, but did not spread beyond 
England. There were 25 Gilbertine monasteries 
at the time of the suppression of those institu¬ 
tions. 

Gimp, a narrow trimming of worsted or silk cord, 
largely used for edging to gowns, draperies, 
etc. 

Gimp-Machine, a narrow-warp loom designed to 
catch the woof and form loops or patterns, the 
gimp-cords of variant sizes being carried by 
independent needles or shuttles. 

Gin, a well-known spirit distilled from malt or 
barley and flavoured with juniper-berries. The 
purest gin is that of the Hollands variety, pro¬ 
duced mainly at Schiedam. English gin is less 
pure, often containing flavouring substances 
that detract from the quality of the spirit. Gin 
is frequently recommended as beneficial in 
urinary troubles. 

Ginger is obtained from a reed-like perennial plant 
grown in tropical countries. There are two 
varieties, black ginger and grey ginger. The 
former is obtained by ireeling and drying the 
root, the latter by scalding and drying. Ginger 
is largely used as a condiment. 

Gingham, an ordinary kbid of cotton fabric, dyed, 
plain, or figured, which received Its name from 
being originally manufactured in Guingaiup in 
Brittany. 

Ginseng, a plant whose forked root Ls greatly 
valued as a tonic and stimulant by the Chinese. 
The Manchurian variety is considered the best, 
and fetches a high price; a plant of an allied 
species grows in America, and its root is ex¬ 
ported to China and sold os ginseng. In spite 
of the almost miraculous virtues ascribed to it, 
it has little medicinal value. 

Gipsies are a nomadic race, supposed to be de¬ 
scended from some East Indian tribe. Their 
language. Romany, is certainly a Hindu dialect 
mixed with other tongues. They are spread 
over many parts of the world, but are most com¬ 
mon in Europe, having appeared In the Eastern 
portions of the Continent about the 14th cen¬ 
tury. finding their way to England at the begin¬ 
ning of the 16th century. They give evidence 
of their Eastern origin iu their dark skins, largo 
black eyes, black hair, and pearly white teeth. 
They are bom wanderers, and pass from place 
to place following certain small occupations 
such as tinkering, basket-making, and the like, 
while some of the men are clever as horsedealers. 
and some of the women i>ose as fortune-tellers. 

Girane, the tallest of existent animals, reaching a 
height of from 13 to 20 feet wheu full grown. 
Its sloping back and elongated neck seem to be 
the natural evolution of an animal that has to 
feed on the branches of trees. It is a native of 
Africa, is of a light fawn colour marked with 
darker spots, and has a prehensile tongue. 

Girandole, a branching chandelier, or swing- 
armed candelabrum. 

Girasol, a mineral of the opal variety. Of a bluish- 
white colour, with a red reflection under a bright 
light. 

Girl Guides, an extension of the Boy Scout Move¬ 
ment. but a separate organisation. There are 
about 937,000 guides in the world (Including 
Brownies. Junior Girl Guides), which includes 
500.654 Girl Guides in Great Britain (1931). 

Girondists, one of the prominent parties of the 
early period of the first French Revolution. 
They were Moderates, and up to 1702 were a 
strong party. Their first leaders were from the 
department of Gironde, hence their name. 
With the Reign of Terror their Influence caino 
to an end. Robespierre and his party overthrew 
them, most of them being sent to the guillotine. 

Girton College, founded at Hitchin in 1969, and 
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removed to Cambridge in 1873, is one of the 
leading English training colleges for women, 
accommodates about 150 students, whose edu¬ 
cational course covers three years. The teach¬ 
ing includes nearly all the higher branches of 
education. 

Glacial Epoch .was the period when northern 
Europe, including part of Britain, was covered 
with ice, strong geological testimony of the 
epoch being found in the many fossil remains 
which have l>cen discovered, in the Tertiary 
formation, of animals such as only exist to-day 
in Arctic regions. 

Glaciers form in the higher Alpine ranges, and are 
immense consolidated masses of snow, which 
are gradually iinisdled by their own force down 
the mountain sides until they reach a point 
where the temperature causes them to melt, and 
they run oil in streams. From such glaciers the 
live great rivers, the Kbiue. the Po, the Rhone, 
the Inn, and the Adige have their source. The 
longest of the Swiss Glaciers is the Gross Aletsch. 
which sometimes extends over ten miles. Some 
of the glaciers of the Himalayas are four times 
as long. The Muir in Alaska Is of enormous 
magnitude, and that of JusteUlaLs Brae in Nor¬ 
way is the larged in Europe. 

Glacier-valley, a vale, the essential factor in the 
formation of which has been glacial-action. 
Glacis, a sloping bank of fortification forming a 
parai>et to the covered way, and serving to 
ex]*ne Ixjslegerx to the line of fire. 

Glade, an open space in a forest. 

Gladiators were professional athletes and com¬ 
batants in ancient Home, contesting with each 
other or with wild beasts. At first they were 
drawn from the slave and prisoner classes ex¬ 
clusively, but ho much were the successful gladi¬ 
ators held In esteem that men came to make a 
profession of athletics, and gladiatorial training 
schools were established. When a gladiator 
was vanquished without being killed in combat. 

It was left with the spectators to decide his fate, 
death 1 icing voted by their hands lieing held out 
with the thumb turned inward, and life by put¬ 
ting forth their hands with the thumb extended. 
Gladiatorial shows were the chief public displays 
In Koine from the 3rd to the 4th centuries a.i». 
Glands are secretory organs whereby certain 
natural matters, such as urine, milk. bile, saliva, 
sweat, tears, etc., are drawn from or distributed 
over the system. Such of the matters as under¬ 
go rapid glandular expulsion, as urine, etc., are 
termed fxcrrttofi*, while such us are utilised In 
promoting the performance of the functions of 
digestion or milk-production are cal Its 1 srrrr- 
tit/nx. Glands are combined of iiumljcrles* 
minute secreting cells, arranged in simple or 
compound vesicles. 

Glasgow University, founded by Pope Nicholas V 
in 1 451, hod a new charter granted to It in 1577 
by James VI of Scotland, and In 1*r>H and 1 HSU ! 
was remodelled by the Universities l Scot land) 
Acts. It has usually over 2.000 btudent.s. 
Including women. 

Glass, a substance obtained from the fusion of a 
combination of silica with various bases, and Is 
more or less transparent. There an; numerous 
kinds of glass, but they group themselves under 
one or other of the following classifications: — 
Flint ghi>s or crystal, whose com is ments are 
potash. Milica, and oxide of lead; window glriKS, 
male from soda, lime, and silica; Bohemian 
gisv'-*, containing potash, lime, and dlllca; and 
Ixittlc gl.iHs, romi^sml of soda, lime, alumina, 
fllllca, and oxide of iron. Glass was mode by the 
Phoenicians, and was familiar In ancient Egypt. 
The Egyptians Introduced It Into Rome. In 
the Middle Ages Venice was famed for its glass 
manufactures, but after the 17th century 
Bohemia acquired pre-eminence In the same 
sty I#? of the Industry. Window gloss was not 
lined In this country until alsmt the 7th century. 
Giasi-Snake.— What is so called Is really a lizard, 
with a long, fllnuous tall, which lias the faculty 
of regrowth If broken off. Jt is an Inhabitant 
of the Southern States of the American lie- 
public, attains a length of about 2 feet, and Its 
main colouring is green, with block and yellow 
markings. 

Qlaucui Is the curious kind of cray fish often called 
tiii; Hca Lizard. It is without shell and has a 
eoft body, with homy mouth and four tentacles. 


It Ls a native of the South Atlantic, and is not 
more than 1 | inches in length. 

Glee, a musical composition for three or more 
voices without accompaniment. It is an es¬ 
sentially English composition and was much In 
vogue during the l*fh and the first half of the 
19th century. There are still numerous glee 
clutxs, and many of the compositions of this 
class are of very high merit. The favourite 
glee writers have been Webbe, Boyce, 1*0110011, 
Bishop, Stevens, ami Goss. 

Glencoe, Massacre ot. occurred on the 14th 
February. 1692. The victim* were the Mac¬ 
donald clan, who had been required to take tlie 
oath of allegiance to William III., but their 
papers having been treacherously kept back, 
gave the Government agent. Captain Campbell, 
of Glcnlyon. the excuse to kill the Macdonald*. 
They were torn from their t>eds in the early 
morning and murdered in the Pass. 

Gliding Is a form of engineless flight which Is being 
enthusiastically practised on the Continent, in 
America, Australia, and in this country. Two 
Germans. Kronfcld and Magersuppe. have 
brilliantly demonstrated flic i>oftsibititles of the 
modem glider. An exj>ert, Dinort. has recently 
succeeded in remaining in the air for 14 hours 
45 mins. Soaring Is possible by using the 
energy of the air currents, and exiK'ritncnts are 
now l>eing pursued to discover how a glider may 
lie kept in the air over Hat land surfaces where 
there are no favourable air currents. Many 
gliding clubs have been established in Great 
Britain, and the s|K>rt is growing In |H)pularity. 

Glisson’s-Capsulo, a sheath of areolar tissue 
sumMinding the branches the portal vein and 

the hepatic duct and artery; lirst rented out 
in the 17th century by Prof. Kras. (Bisson. 

Globlgerina, an ocean unicellular animalcule with 
a perforated shell, and occurring In certain parts 
of the Atlantic in such vast numliers as to form 
a bed of chalk ooze with their empty shells. 
The English chalk cliffs are survivals of pre¬ 
historic beds of Globlgerina ooze. 

Gloria in Excelsis l" Glory to God in the high¬ 
est is the opening of the Latin hymn adapted 
from Luke ii. 4. and the most prominent hyinu 
of the ecclesiastical rites in the Christian 
liturgies. 

Gloria Patri, the lesser Doxology, with which 
chants are generally concluded in the English 
Church service—" Glory lie to the Father, and 
to tliv Son/* 

Glorlosa, a genu? of gorc<*ous flowering climber? 
growing in the Himalayas and Scnegfimbia. 
lanceolate of leaf. with clinging tendril* and 
large red or yellow bloom; is of the IuIiihm: 
family. 

Gloss. an explanatory statement or marginal note, 
often found in ancient manuscripts, and is 
sometimes more valuable than tlie text to which 
It refer*. 

Glossocolhte, a milk-white variety of halloyslte, 
found In a siliceous Silurian px*k In Georgia; 
translucent on fracture. 

Glossic. the name given to a phonetic system of 
spelling Introduced by Alexander J. Ellis, and 
based on rules of simple sound. It 1ms not. 
however. l>ecn much used apart fn)in printed 
matter contained In Pitman's phonographic 
publications. 

Glovo-Monoy, an extraordinary reward paid to 
Officer* of courts, and fees given to clerks of 
assize and Judges' attendants by a County 
Hlieritr when no offender* were left for execu¬ 
tion; t)ie white gloves presented to ju*tln.*s 
when there Is u maiden session arc a survival of 
this old legal usage. 

Gloves are coverings for the hand with a separate 
sheath for each finger, and are made «.f a great 
variety of materials. They were not In general 
use In England lx*forc the 13th century, and 
were not manufactured In this country until 
the next century. There was a London 
Glovers' Company In 1 404. 

Glow-Worm, a kind of beetle, possessing In tho 
female tho po\ver of emitting a phosphorescent 
light underneath the extremity of tho body. 
The male has the same power, but to n very 
limited extent; and lias wings, while tho female 
Is wingless. The light of the glow-worm can l>o 
given forth bv the Insect at will. 

Glucinium, or Beryllium, is a white metal pre- 
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pared from beryl, and found also In the emerald 
and other rare minerals. Most of the salts of 
this metal have a sweet taste, hence the name. 
Glucose is the name given to a group of sugars 
produced from cane sugar, dextrine, starch, 
cellulose, etc., by the action of reagents. It 
also occurs in many plants, fruits, and honey. 
For brewing purposes glucose is prepared by the 
conversion of starch into sugar by sulphuric 

Glue, a gelatinous substance obtained by boiling 
and chemically treating hides, hoofs, etc. 

Gluten, the insoluble nitrogenous element in flour 
or wheat and other grains. It is a proteid sub¬ 
stance and is a mixture of gluten casein, gluten 
fibrin, mucin, and giiadin. 

Glutton, or Wolverine, the biggest animal of the 
weasel order, inhabits the northernmost parts of 
Europe and America. In build it resembles the 
bear, and is rather larger than a badger. Its 
fur is of a brown-black hue. but coarse: the 
animal has great strength, and is remarkable for 
its voracity. _ _ 

Glycerine occurs in natural fats combined with 
fatty acids, and Is obtained by decomposing 
those substances with alkalies or by super¬ 
heated steam. It is colourless and oily and 
sweet, and is put to a variety of commercial 
uses, being widely utilised for medicaments, for 
lubricating purposes, and in the manufacture of 
nitroglycerine. 

Glyptodon, an extinct species of gigantic armadillo, 
fossil remains of which have been dp-covered in 
South America. It was some 9 feet long, car¬ 
ried a huge tortoise-like shell, and had fluted 
teeth. 

Gnat, a two-winged insect of the Diptora order. 
The female possesses the power of biting and 
stinging. Its eggs are laid ui>on the surface 
of water, fastened together in boat form. 

Gneiss, a metamorphic rock containing quartz, 
felspar, and mica, the same constituents as 
granite. 

Gnomes, dwarf supernatural being3. popularly 
supposed to exercise protective powers over 
mines and minerals. 

Gnostics were an early Cliristian sect prominent ; 
from the 1st to the Oth century. They held 
that Christ was of divine origin, but they re¬ 
jected the literal interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures; contending that God was unknown mid 
beyond man's comprehension, and that know¬ 
ledge rather than faith was the passport to 
Heaven. 

Gnu, an animal of the antelope family, combining 
the characteristics of the buflalo in its head and 
horns, the ass in its neck and mane, and the 
horse in its long and bushy tail. There are two 
species, the common and the brindled, and they 
are about the Hize of an ass. They abound iu 
Africa and congregate in herds. 

Goa Ball, a peculiar and powerful drug, scented 
with mask, and sold in India iu egg-shaped 
masses. It is a favourite specific in cases of 
fever and certain skin diseases, but its preclic 
composition is kept secret. 

Goat-Motli, a large moth of the Zenzeridno family, 
common in Britain, evil-sinclllng, and very de¬ 
structive in the larval stage to trees of the poplar 
and willow genus, into the wood of which the 
caterpillar bores during its three years' period of 
development. 

Goats are homed ruminant quadrupeds. Indigen¬ 
ous to the Eastern Hemisphere, but now domes¬ 
ticated in all parts of the world. Though allied 
to the sheep, they are a much hardier and more 
active animal. The male has a tuft of hair 
under the chin. Many species, including those 
of Cashmere aud Angora, are valuable for their 
hair, which is used for tine textile fabrics. The 
milk of the goaf is nutritive and medicinal, and 
goat-skins are in good demand for leather for 
gloves, shoes, etc. 

Goatsucker is the popular name of the night-jar. 
and the bird wa* so called from the now ex¬ 
ploded tradition that it was in the habit of suck¬ 
ing goats. It is a regular summer visitor to 
this country, and lays its eggs on the ground. 
Gobolin Tapestry was originated by a family of 
dyers named Gobelin In the 15th century in 
Fans. The Gobelin establishment, which pro¬ 
duced this beautiful tapestry, made of silk and 
wool, or silk and cotton, and used for upholstery 
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purposes, was taken over by the Government In 
1662 . and since then has been the French 
National factory for that class of fabric. 

Goby, the name of a well-known and widely dis¬ 
tributed fish, of many species, some of which 
are common along the British coasts. The 
ventral fins of the Black Goby form a hollow 
disc, whereby the Ash can cling to the rocks or 
other external objects. 

God is the term by which the idea of the one 
Supreme Being is expressed. The conceptions 
of God vary with different religions and different 
countries. Theism regards God as a personal 
being, and the author and ruler of the universe; 
Pantheism identifies God with the universe and 
not as a personal being. 

Gog and Magog, two legendary British giants, sup¬ 
posed to be the last of the offspring of certain 
wicked daughters of the Emperor Diocletian 
and a band of demons. Gog and Magog, the 
story goes, were brought captive to the London 
palace of Brute, and there kept In chains. 
Effigies of these giant* existed in the Guildhall 
prior to. and were destroyed in. the Great Fire. 
A fresh pair. 14 feet high, now in the Guildhall, 
were carved by Richard Saunders in 1708, and 
it was for a long time the custom to carry them 
round In the Lord Mayor’s procession. 

Gold, one of the precious metals, found more or 
less in all parts of the world. We have evidence 
of its existence from the days of the Phoeni¬ 
cians. It can be traced in the story of the fleets 
of Hiram. King of Tyre, laden with the gold of 
Ophir; In the splendours of the reign of Sardan- 
apalus; in the days of tho greatness of Car¬ 
thage; through the exploits of Columbus, the 
barbaric marchings of Cortez, and the conquer¬ 
ing magnificence of Pizarro. It has been to 
man the strongest of all allurements. It was 
for gold that Alexander the Great despoiled 
Asia, that Scipio descended upon Carthage and 
Spain, that Oesar subdued Gaul, that Cortez 
robbed Mexico, that Pizarro pillaged Peru. 
The most remarkable discovery of gold was In 
California in 184$. The next in importance 
was the discovery of the Australian goldfields 
in 1851. Victoria alone in the first year of its 
gold-raining producing £ 10 , 000,000 worth. 
Among the more recently develox>cd goldfields, 
are those of Colorado, the Kiondyke and South 
Africa. The largest gold nugget was found in 
Australia. It weighed over 184 lbs. and was 
worth when melted about £10.000. In 1851 
the value of the gold production of the world 
amounted to £17,200,000; in 1911 it was 
£97,000,000, gradually decreasing until in 1921 
it was 00 millions, of which total the British 
Empire produced 461 millions. The price of 
gold varied in 1921 from 115/11 per oz. in Janu¬ 
ary to 97/7 in December. The normal price is 
84/111. The record price was 127/4 in Febru¬ 
ary 1921, For coinage purposes gold requires 
to be associated with an alloy, usually copper 
or silver, the fineness of the gold being esti¬ 
mated by the number of carats of gold in 24 
carat* of the alloy. The gold coinage of Eng¬ 
land is a mixture of 22 parts of gold and 2 parts 
of copper. 

Gold Beaters’ Skin is the outside membrane of 
the large intestine of the ox, specially prepared 
and used by gold-beaters for placing between 
the leaves of gold while they beat them. This 
membrane is of great tenacity, and gets beaten 
to such extreme thinness that it is used to put 
on cuts and bruises. 

Golden Age of the classical mythology was the ago 
of pence and innocence and patriarchal years. 

Golden Legend, the title of a famous history of the 
Saint*, compiled by Jacobus de Voragine. a 
Dominican monk, in the 13th century, trans¬ 
lated and published by Carton In 1483. 

Golden Number, the number of any year in the 
meteoric cycle of 19 years, deriving its name 
from the fact that in the old calendars it was 
always printed in gold. It is found by adding 
1 to the number of the year a.d. and dividing 
by 19, tho result being the Golden Number; or, 
if no remainder, the Golden Number is 19. 
Thus: 1910 4- 1 3=3 1911. 1911 divided by 

19 = 100, with 11 over, the Golden Number. 
The only use to which the Golden Number Is 
put now is making ecclesiastical calculations for 
determining movable feasts. 
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Golden Rose, the Pope’s rose of wrought goM 
blessed and sent from time to time to the church 
or community his Holiness selects to honour. 

Goldsmiths’ Company, one of the richest of the 
London City Companies, dating from 1130. and 
the official assay era of g old and silver, invested 
with the power of " hall-marking " the quality 
of objects made from these metals. Total 
income £58,000. 

Gondola, the old retaliation black boats bo com¬ 
mon on the canals of Venice, propelled by a 
gondolier with one oar who stands at the stem, 
his passengers being accommodated in a covered 
space in the centre. 

Gonfalon, the pennon affixed to a lance, spear, or 
standard, consisting usually of two or three 
streamers, and made to turn like a weather¬ 
cock. 

Good Templars, a temperance organisation estab¬ 
lished in England in 1808. but existing some 
years earlier in America. It has a very exten¬ 
sive membership in this country, and its head¬ 
quarters are at Birmingham. 

Gordon Riots of 1780 were an anti-popery agitation 
fomented by Lord George Gordon, who with a 
mob of 50,000 marched to the House of Com¬ 
mons to present a petition, the people after¬ 
wards destroying much valuable property. 
The riots were suppressed. 

Gorilla, the largest of the anthropoid apes, found 
in the forests of Equatorial Africa, and at 
maturity standing from 4 to 5 feet hjgh. 

Goshawk, or Goose-Hawk, a bird of prey of the 
falcon family. Being rather Mow and weak in 
flight, it Is trained by falconers for catching 
hares, rabbits, etc. It Ls only occasionally 
seen wild in Britain, but is common in Southern 
Europe and AMn. 

Gospels are those portions of the New Testament 
which deal with the life, death, resurrection, 
arid teachings of Christ. They are the gospels 
of Matthew. Mark. Luke, and John, and the 
flrst throe are called the m/noptic gospels because 
of their general unity of narrative. That of 
John U of somewhat wider scope, and gives in 
addition to the story of the Passion. an account 
of the ministry in Judea. Numerous other 
60 -called Gospels were put forward, but they 
are regarded as apocryphal. 

Gothenburg System, a inctli'xl of controlling the 
sale of Intoxicants originally a/lop ted at (hnhen- 
burg. and nine© tried In Norway. Sweden, and 
other places with Home huoocss. It restricts the 
Kale to houses appointed by the State, appoints 
companies to manage them at a fixed rate of 
interest, and applies the surplus profits to public 
objects. 

Goths, a Teutonic people wIhpc descent on Central 
Europe from Bailie regions and ultimate 
domination of a great part of the Continent had 
a widespread historic influence In the 4tli and 
6th centuries. Under the leadership of Aioric 
(and then known as the Yldgoths» they con¬ 
quered both Greece and Korns tn 410. but by 
the Hth century they became merged in the 
Spanish race. 

Gowrle Conspiracy was an unsuccessful project for 
securing the person of. or assassinating. James 
Yl of Scotland, afterwards James I of England. 

Grail. {See Holy Grail.) 

Gramme, the unit of weight In the metric system, 
being formulated ns the 1. 000 th part of a certain 
piece of platinum called the " Kilogramme des 
Archives ” preserved In Pari*. It Is equal to 
a»>*>ut 15 l/3tli grain* Troy. The further 
division of the gramme gives the centigramme 
(100th part), decigramme ( 1 • 10th). decagramme 
(10 gnunmwi. etc. (Her Metric System.) 

Gramophone. an apparatus on the disc principle 
for recording and reproducing v/icol sounds. in¬ 
vented by E. Berliner, and one of the most 
popular of the talking machines. 

Grampus, a oeta/:eari of the I>olpliln family fre¬ 
quent lu temperate waters, and at maturity 

« ™over 20 feet long. 

Grand Prbn the " French Derby." 'vns established 
by Napoleon HI in 1803. It Is the chief French 
race an/1 is an international competition of 
three-rear olds. 

or Plumbago, commonly called black- 
lead. Is a carbon substance occurring in foliated 
****** limestone, granite, etc. It Is soft, 
wuj make black marks on paper or other plain 
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surfaces. and is mainly used for lead pencils. 
The l>est graphite come* from Siberia. 

Graphophone. a disc sound-recording and repro¬ 
ducing machine, different in construction from 
the phonograph, but producing n>ult* of a like 
kind. 

Graphotype, a kind of block for printing from, the 
drawings for which are made on a chalk surface 
with a silicioos ink. The soft parts are brushed 
away after the surface Is dry. and a block is 
made from what remains in relief. 

Grapnel, a modified kind of l>oar* anchor, with 
flukes for holding by. Also an arrangement of 
hook.* or clamps for fixing to and holding one 
ship to another while being boarded in an 
engagement. 

Grass-Cloth, a fabric made from China grass, the 
llbrc of certain plants of the nettle order. 

Grosses form the general verduous covering or 
herbage of the flehLs, and include a wide variety 
of plants. Ordinarily the term is applied to 
pasturage plants on which ait tie and other 
animals feed, but in its bniadcr application aUo 
takes in the various cereal plants, such as wheat, 
barley, oats, rice. etc. 

Grasshopper, a well-known insect, whose third or 
hind pair of legs are constructed to enable it to 
make progression by leaps. There are many 
species. most of which an* of the locust order. 
The male gra^hopper makes a shrill sound as 
he leaps. 

Gravitation Is the natural attraction of Iwxlies of 
matter to the centre of the earth, the principle 
having been set forth by Newt/m in 1057. 

Gravity Railway Is a railway worked by the 
power of gravity alone. The road Is const ructed 
on inclined planer, usually ho arranged that 
descending cars pull the cars from below to the 
higher level. 

Graylag, the ordinary wild gmy g«w>se of Europe, 
and ho called from the fact that at one time it 
did not migrate with the old wild geese, but 
logged Ikdilnd In the fens and marshes. 

Grayling, a fresh water lldi of the salmon family, 
having a Large doival flu. and averaging about 
1 lb. in weight. It affords good sport to the 
angler. 

Greaso. animal fat In a soft condition, used partly 
for lubricating purposes ami as an unguent. It 
assumes many forms, ami is derived from many 
sources. 

Groat Circle Sailing Is the art of steering a nhlp tn a 
line with a straight diameter of the earth. 

" Great Eastern." Uie paddle steamship huilt by 
Scott Kiisscll at Mill wall, launched in IH5S. then 
the largest vessel afloat, measuring 031 feet In 
lengtli and K3 feet In breadth, and of 22.800 
tonnage. It was used for some years In cable 
laying in the Atlantic ami Mediterranean, and 
In l mss was sold to lx* broken up. 

Groat Powers. The six European countries to 
which tills term was long applied were Great 
Britain. France, Germany, Austria. Russia and 
Italy. 

Great War (1314-18). Hostilities were precipi¬ 
tated In July* 1314. by the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, protesting on account «>f the aKHassliin- 
tion of the Archduke Fcnlinand of Austria at 
Sarajevo, and demanding a large indemnity 
under conditions which It was immvsMMo to 
accept, and being virtually a declaration of war. 
This lnvolve/1 the Kuxdan Government, which 
was hound by promises to protect the Interests 
of Hcrbla. In the meanwhile tension between 
France and Germany ha<l Ix-coine acute. and 
German troops occupied Belgium In August In 
defiance of the Treaty defemllng the neutrality 
of Belgium. Mgncd by France. England, and 
(Jennany In 1830. War wan declared on 
Germany by this country on Aug. 4th. 1314. 
The war Involved Italy. Kouinariia. Japan and 
ultimately the United States an allies of Great 
Britain ami Fram e, while Turkey and Bulgaria 
participated on the Gcrmano-Austrian side, 
fho war orchis Includesl eastern Franee, Kolaml, 
Transylvania, the Balkans and Northern Italy. 
Other complications resulted in lighting in 
Mesopotamia, byria, E. Africa and on the high 
Hea*, the chief naval theatre Indng the North Sea. 
The derisive engagements include: the Battles 
of the Mamu (1314). which checked the advance 
of German tr/xq* on Baris; Neuvc Chni»elle. 
Yprus in the UritUh ollcusive of 1315; German 
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offensive: Verdun, 1916: naval battle of Jutland, 
May, 1916; Franco-British offensive: Somme, 
in 1916. Vimy Ridge. Passchendaele Ridge^tc., 
1917; German offensive .on Western front. 
March. 1918: Rheirns, Amiens. Cambrai. etc. 
A treaty was concluded between Germany and 
Russia in 1917 at Brest-Li to vsk. Mutiny in the 
navy and the general breaking down of the moral 
of the German army, the exhaustion of the 
working masses and their political leaders cul¬ 
minated in a revolution and induced Germany 
to sign an armistice on Nov. 11, 1918. 

Grebe, a diving bird of beautiful plumage, of which 
there are some 20 species. The two species 
familiar in this country are the Dabchick and the 
Great Crested Grebe, the latter having a 
feathery tuft on each side of the head. The 
breast feathers are of a downy softness and 
silver lustre. 

Greek Church represents the churches in accord 
with the Greek patriarchal see of Constantinople, 
and marks the point of separation from the 
Roman Catholic Church which occurred in 
a.d. 1504 wheu Pope Leo IX. excommunicated 
the patriarch/and the countries comprised in 
Greek. Greco-Roman. Russian, and certain 
Oriental groups remained faithful to the 
Patriarchal cause. The Greek Church accepts 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. believes in 
the intercession of the Virgin and saints, and 
the power of priestly absolution; but rejects 
purgatory. Papal supremacy, the worship of 
images, and allows Its priests to marry. It has 
over 144,000,000 adherents, nearly two-thirds 
being Russians. 

Greek Fire, a combustible, supposed to have been 
composed of sulphur, nitre, naphtha and asphalt, 
used with destructive effect by the Greeks of the 
Eastern Empire in their wars. The secret of its 
composition was preserved for hundreds of 
years, but. when Constantinople was con¬ 
quered, was discovered by the Mahomedans. 
The Saracens used it against the Christians 
during the Crusades; it would bum under water. 

Crock Kalends, equivalent to never, as only the 
Romans, not the Greeks, had kalends. 

Greenovito, a kind of titanitc found at St. Marcel 
in Piedmont. It is of ft inanganesian variety, 
and is r«He-red in colour. Its name is derived 
from its discoverer, Mr. C. B. Greenough. the 
geologist. 

Greon Room, the common assembling room for 
actors and actresses Itchind the stage, so called 
from the first room of the kind being decorated 
in green. 

Gregorian Song, a name applied to the ritual 
music ns established by Pope Gregory I. Gre¬ 
gorian music requires a more rigid harmony 
than can bo given in the modem system, and is 
peculiarly appropriate for church use. 

Grenade, on explosive shell which was thrown by 
hand or with a shovel. Grenades were made of 
various materials—wood, glass, gun-metal, 
bronze, etc.—and were in use in the 17th 
century. Modem grenades are of spherical 
sliaiK?. and usually cased in cast iron. 

Greuadier was originally a picked soldier, employed 
in throwing hand grenades. The Grenadier 
Guards regiment perpetuates the now obsolete 
usage in connection with our own army. 

Gretna Green, a village in Dumfriesshire. Scotland, 
just over the border of England; a celebrated 
place where runaway marriages were, ami some¬ 
times now are. informed. These irregular 
Gretna Green marriages in vogue for nearly 
100 years were abolished by Act of Parliament 
in 1850. 

Grey hound, one of the oldest known varieties of 
dog, bred for the chose, and of great tleetness. 
Used in the popular sport of coursing and for 
dog-racing. Among its sub-varieties are the 
Scotch deerhound, the Irish boor-hound, and 
the Russian wolf-hound. 

Grille, the name given to a claw-like architectural 
decoration common in medieval buildings, and 
y»laced at the base of columns. 

Griffin, an imaginary monster, half eagle, half lion, 
familiar in heraldry, legend, and architectural 
decoration. 

Grille, a metal-work covering In the form of decora¬ 
tive liars, used to protect apertures In wails or 
doors. 

Grilse, a young salmon, ut that period of its de¬ 


velopment when the fish makes its first return 
to fresh water, usually in its second year. 

Grimmel, a 6ub-order of apocarpus mosses; 
Grimmia pnlviruitum , the Swan’s Neck Bryum, 
is the typical genus. 

Grimm’s Law, formulated by Jacob Grimm, an 
eminent German philologist, lays down a prin¬ 
ciple of consonantal change In the Germanic 
languages, due to accent shift. 

Grindery, the materials employed by shoemakers 
and other workers In leather in their craft. 

Grindstone, a wheel of sandstone, employed In 
smoothing surfaces, and grinding and shan>en- 
ing tools; it may be worked by treadle or 
machinery. The millstones used for grinding 
com are also called grindstones. 

Grisette, the name given in France to young women 
who serve in shops and elsewhere, and are not 
specially bound by domestic ties. 

Groat, an old English silver coin of the value of 4d. 
It was first issued in the reign of Edward III. 
but after 1002 only coined as Maundy money. 
The fourpenny piece was resumed, though not 
under the old name, in 1836, but in recent 
years has dropped out of the coinage. 

Groats (or Grits) are the grain of oats deprived of 
the husks; and. crashed, become whole meal. 

Grog, the beverage served out to sailor*, and 
compounded of spirit and water in prescribed 
proportions. The name, it is said, was derived 
from the fact that Admiral Vernon, who Intro¬ 
duced It into the English navy in 1745. wore 
Grogram breeches. Now. any sort of mixed 
drink Is called " grog.*' , 

Grogram, a kind of rough fabric made of wool 
and some other fibre, such as silk, mohair, or 
cotton, formerly much used for coinmouer kinds 
of wearing apparel. ^ 

Groschen. a silver coin introduced into the German 
currency about the 14th century and still In 
use. It is a thirtieth of a thaler, or about li of a 
penny, English. 

Grotto, a natural or artificial cave. Some grottoes 
are of great beauty, and are much frequented. 
The most famous are those of Capri, of del Cane, 
and of Antiparos. The latter is covered with 
stalactite formations of singular picturesqueness. 

Grouse, a kind of game-bird common to the moors 
of England and Scotland. Of the same family 
are the ptarmigan of Scotland, the capercailzie, 
also found in Scotland, the Canada groase. the 
American prairie-hen. and the common par¬ 
tridge. Grouse shooting begins in Britain on 
the 12th August. A t 

Grub Street, the London city quarter of hack 
writer* during the Georgian period, and fre¬ 
quently alluded to in the literature of those 
days. To-day It is called Milton Street, 

•• Grundy, Mrs.” a sort of Mrs. Harris, Introduced 
by Dame Ashfleld. a character in Morton’s 
comedy ** Siieed the Plough." The Dame 
considers every action from the point of view 
of Mr*. Grundy (a personification of British 
respectabilityi. and is continually putting the 
question." What will Mrs. Gruudy say ? " Thus 
the name became proverbial. 

Gruyfcre, a sin?cial kind of cheese, first peculiar to 
the small to an of that name in the canton of 
Freiburg. Switzerland, but now made in other 
parts of Switzerland and in France. It is of a 
pale yellow colour, and contains air passages 
and bubbles which give it a rather honeycombed 
appearance. 

Guanaco, a large species of llama, common to 
South America, and utilised as a beast of burden. 

Guano, the excrement of sea-birds, found in the 
largest quantities on the rocky Islands of the 
western coasts of South America. It forms a 
useful fertilising agent, and first came into use in 
1341. since which time Peruvian guano has been 
a recognised article of commerce. Beds of 
guano of from 50 to 60 feet in thickness are not 
uncommon. Fish guano and bat guano from 
caves in South America and the Bahamas are 
also among modem fertilisers. 

Guardian, one who has tho care of the person or 
property of another, or (as Guardian of the Poor) 
was one of a body entrusted with tho adminis¬ 
tration of the old poor law system. 

Guards In the British Army comprise three regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, and five foot regiments. The 
cavalry regiments are the 1st and 2nd Life 
Guards,and the Royal Horae Guards; there are 
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also seven regiments of Dragoon Guards; the 
Infantry guards arc the Grenadiers, the Cold- 
streams. the Scots Guards, the Irish Guards, and 
the Welch Guards. 

Gudgeon, a small fresh-water Ush of the carp 
family. 

Guelphs, the name of a powerful German family of 
the Middle Ages, for a long time in conflict with 
the Ghibellines. The Guelphs were founders of 
the royal houses of Brunswick and Hanover. 
The present Royal Family of England assumed 
the name of Windsor during the war. 

Guereza, a large African monkey, with long flow¬ 
ing masses of white hair and tufted tail. 
Guildhall, the place of assembly of the meml>ers of 
a guild, and at one time, when guilds were in 
full strength, was practically the Town Hall. 
The London Guildhall is to-day the liall of meet¬ 
ing for the City of London Corporation. 

Guilds for the fostering and protection of various 
t nules have existed in England since Anglo- 
Saxon times, and from the 12th to the lGth 
centuries, during which period they greatly 
develoi>ed. exercised great Influence and 
enjoyed many privileges. There were trades’ 
guilds and craftsmen's guilds, and in all Urge 
cities and towns there was a guild hall. Their 
successes in the Middle Ages led to many mono¬ 
polistic abuses, and In the end it became neces¬ 
sary to free the country from their restrictive 
power. Seventy-seven guilds, including the 
Mercers, Gnxers, Drapers, still exist and enjoy 
considerable revenues, but they are now only 
private bodies and have little direct Influence 
upon the course of trade. 

Guillemot, a genus of sea birds of the auk family, 
common in Northern Euro|>t\ two sissies—the 
Common Guillemot and the Black Guillemot— 
I King natives of our own beu coasts, nesting and 
breeding on the clllTs. 

Guillotine, the apparatus used In France for the 
punishment of death. It consists of an obll'juc- 
edged knife, fixed between two grooved post?, 
and being heavily weighted, falls forcibly on the 
neck of the victim, severing head from body. 
The machine, which Is a in'* II float ion of a be¬ 
heading machine used In various countries in the 
Middle Ages, was named after Doctor Guillotine, 
on whose proposition. In the French National 
Assembly of 17hfl. such a method of execution 
was adopted. Dr. Guillotine was not the actual 
Inventor of the machine, nor did he. himself, 
as Is popularly supposed, suffer death by its 
agency. 

Guinea, an English gold coin of the value of 
twenty-one shillings. current from HUM to 1H17. 
and deriving Its name from the first guinea coin¬ 
age being struck from gold obtained on the coast 
of Guinea. 

Guinea Pig, a small animal of ttie cavy order, a 
native of Houth America, of vurious colour*, and 
very prolific. It Is often kept as a pet, but does 
not display much Intelligence. How it got its 
popular name is u mystery, since it did not 
come from Guinea, nor Is It a pig. 

Guitar, a six-stringed musical Instrument of the lute 
order. Bpaln seems to have been its country of 
origin, and It Is still p>pular there. In Italy and 
France, and has also a certain vogue, and was 
once much heard in England in song accompani¬ 
ments. It has a range of from 3 to 4 octaves. 
Gulden, a former gold coin of Germany, the Ix>w 
Countries, and a former silver win of Austria, 
worth ubout is. Hd. English. The sliver gulden 
Is still current in Holland. 

Gules, a heraldic term, denoting a rone or red 
tincture. Indicated by vertical lines drawn or 
engraved without colour. 

Gull Stream Is commonly supi»osod to have an lin- 

K irtant Influence upm the climate of the 
ritlsh Isles and North Western Europe gener¬ 
ally. but In recent year* scientific geographers 
have shown that the belief has no foundation In 
fact. The Gulf Htreain cannot lx? distinguished 
from the rest of the Atlantic any where east of 
Newfoundland, ho that it disappears long Ixfore 
It reaches our shores. The stream Is. In fact, 
only an Incidental part of a great system of 
circulation of the surface waters of the North 
Atlantic, and the drift of water from North 
America to Europe Is caused entirely by pre¬ 
vailing winds. ThcMO moist south-wenterljr 
^tod* possibly derive some heat from the great 


mav of Atlantic water which they keep In 
circulation, but In the main the warmth is due 
to the fact that the wind itself comes from 
wanner regions. If the Gulf Stream were 
diverted at the Straits of Florida we should not 
experience the slightest change of climate, for 
the wann wet south-west winds would still 
ameliorate the temperature of our Islands. 

Gull, a web-footed sea-bird of numerous species, 
inhabiting the sea coasts of all parts of the world. 
They are mostly of a soft greyish-white plumage, 
and are voracious feeders, living on fish. eggs, 
small birds, worms, etc. Eight or teu species 
are native to the British Dies. 

Gulliver, the hero of Swift's satire. Gulliver's 
Travels, who. in IJIliput and Brobdingnag. 
pa*>ed though a series of nd vent ures which were 
so contrived as to reflect the humours, follies, 
and shortcomings of Swift's day. Apart from 
its satire, it forms one of the best books ever 
written. 

Gtmu are glutinous compounds obtained from 
vegetable sources, soluble In c->ld or hot water, 
but not in alcohol. There are innumerable 
varieties. Giiiq Arabic is exuded from a species 
of acacia grown in Senegal, the Sudan. Arabia. 
India and other countries, and is a valuable 
commercial product, used In dyeing, ink-making, 
as a mucilage, and in medicine. India-rubber 
Is an elastic gum. Gums are also made from 
starch, potatoes, wheat, etc., from seeds, bark, 
root.?, and weeds. Many so-called-gums are 
red ns. 

Gun-Cotton, a powerful explosive manufactured 
by subjecting a prepared cotton to the pn>- 
longed action of a mixture of three parts sul¬ 
phuric acid and one part of nitric arid. It bur is 
without explosion on ignition, but by percussion 
explodes with a force live limes greater than that 
of gunpowder. 

Gun-Money, the name given to the money coined 
by James II. as •• sinews of war.” on Ids at¬ 
tempts. in IflSU and 1090. to recover his l.xt 
kingdom. The coins were mostly made from 
brass cannon and kitchen utensils, and were of 
the nominal value of Od.. Is., 2s. Od. and 5s. 
respectively. 

Gunny, a coarse cloth made In India from jute and 
hemp, used chiefly for bags and sacking, though 
Hometlines also for clothing by the very poor. 
Gunny cloth In largely manufactured in Dundee. 

Gunpowder, the oldest of explosive mixtures, is a 
compound of salting re. sulphur, and charcoal 
thoroughly amalgain.ited and reduced to line 
powder. The proportion of the Ingredients is 
varied according to the uses for which It is 
destined. In recent years a smokeless gun- 
powder has lx*on employed. an oxidising agent 
being used to prevent the smoke. Cordite is a 
familiar example. 

Gunpowder Plot was the conspiracy entered upon 
by a desperate band of Roman Catholics, in 
the reign of James I., to avenge the harsh 
treatment to which the Cut holies were subjected 
In those days. Barrels of gunpowder were 
secreted In the vaults underneath the Houses of 
Parliament, and It was proposed to lire these 
when the King and his Ministers assembled on 
the 5th NovcihIxt. 1005. A letter of warning to 
Lord Montcagle led to the discovery of the plot, 
and Guy Fawkes and his co-conspirators were 
arrested. and execute*!. 

Guns c<aQpri.sc muskets. carbines, rifles, cannons, 
etc.. In a never-ending variety. In the nth 
century they were nlmply tulxis by means of 
which stones were thrown at an enemy. Then 
gunpowder came Into use. and a metallic tube 
which could lx? carried in the hand was utilised 
for tiring and directing the shot; and ho from 
Hinnll anas the advance was made to cannon, 
and machines of immense power came to lx: 
adopted. Among the leading modern Inven¬ 
tors of guns are Ixird Armstrong, who In 1855 
Invented the wrought-Iron, breech-loading gun; 
Major Palllscr. who was responsible for the tulx:- 
llncd gun. adopted In the British army about 
1H70; Krupp. with his powerful steel guns for 
the German Army; and Whit worth's rifled fire¬ 
arms. Of machine guns the Maxim. Vickers. 
Lewis, Hotchkiss, and Putcaux types arc In 
most general use. The German machine gun 
Is mostly of the Maxim type. The guns used In 
the Great War outclassed all previous guns. 
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The 15-in. gun of British battleships weighs 
96 tons, fires a shell of 1720 or 1950 lbs., and has 
a muzzle energy of 84.510 ft.-tons. The Ger¬ 
mans claim to have 16-in. and 18-in. guns. Their 
long-distance guns bombarded Paris at a range 
of 75 miles. . _ _ , , 

Gunter’s Chain, a surveyor s chain invented by 
Edmund Gunter to facilitate the admeasure¬ 
ment of areas. It possesses 100 links, and is 22 
yards long, each link representing 7*92 inches. 
Gurnard, a sea-fish, with laige. bony head and 
diminutive body, of which there are some 
forty species. They are plentiful In British 
waters. 

Gutta Percha, the concrete juice of an evergreen 
tree common in the Peninsula and Islands of 
Malay. It possesses normally and naturally 
little elasticity, but becomes pliant under a 
rising temperature and has many commercial 
uses. In recent times it has become of consid¬ 
erable value as a covering for electric wires, 
being a non-conductor, while it is largely em¬ 
ployed in making hose, belting, and other 
flexible goods. Combined with the more elastic 
caoutchouc It is easily vulcanised. 

Guy’s Hospital, founded by Thomas Guy In South¬ 
wark. London in 1725. is one of the most im¬ 
portant institutions of the kind. It has an 
income from endowments of over £65.000; but 
its expenses are about three times that amount, 
and the hospital relies largely on voluntary 
subscription* for it* great work. 

Gybing, in navigation, means the moving of any 
boom-sail from one side of a mast to the other. 
Gymnasium, originally a Greek institution, and 
fonning a part of the general education equip¬ 
ment. It was also adopted by the Romans to 
some extent, and in modem times, especially in 
England, has been imitated on a large scale. 
In ancient Greece the terra Gymnasium came to 
be specially associated with higher teaching, i 
as Ls now the case in Germany. 

Gymnastics, the general term for athletic diversions 
when performed not a* sports or games, but a* 
disciplinary or health-promoting exercise*. 
Gyncoceuin. the nursery or apartment* of the 
female* in a house; a term in Greek architecture. 
Gypsoplast, a cast taken in white lime or plaster of 
Paris. 

Gypsum, a whitish mineral consisting of sulphate 
of calcium. Some varieties ore of a brown-red 
tint. Ground to a powder, it forms a manure; 
heated to 4u0, it resolves Itself into plaster of 
Paris. The linest gypsum is alabaster. 
Gyromancy, divination by walking in circles, was 
one of the ancient superstitions. The person 
for whose benefit the art was invoked walked 
round and round in a circle (about which certain 
signs had previously beeu placed* until he fell 
from giddiness. From the manner of his fall 
in relation to the signs. the interpretation was 
formulated. 

Gyroscope, an application of the principle of the 
spinning top to a single-rail railway, the steering 
of ships, aud tiie steadying of torpedoes. (See 
Brennan, Louis, Pears’ Dictionary of Prominent 
People.) 

H 

Habeas Corpus, the name given to a writ ordering 
the body of a person under restraint or im¬ 
prisonment to l>e brought into court for full ! 
inquiry into the legality of the restraint to be , 
made. The tlret Habeas Corpus Act was passed i 
in 1079, though nominally such a right hud 
existed from Magna Charta. but some of the 
more despotic kings hud disregarded it. In 
times of public peril the privilege of habeas 
corpus is sometimes temporarily suspended, 
many instances occurring in the recent history 
of Ireland. 

Habendum, the name applied to the special clau^ 
of a deed of conveyance which specifically sets 
forth the estate or interest which the grantee is 
" to have uud to hold." 

Habrocoma, a genus of South American rodent*. 
iHjsseasing four toe* to each fore foot, having 
large ear*, and a line, soft chinchilla-like fur. 
Hackling-Machine, an apparatus employed In 
removing burr* and other foreign substances 
from raw flax prior to spinning. It consist* of 
a pair of ruilera covered with brushes aud 
hackle*. 


Haddock, one of the best-known fishes abounding 
in northern seas and averaging about 4 lbs. in 
weight. Largely used for curing, and sold as 
44 flnnan haddies." 

Hade of veins, a mining term indicating the par¬ 
ticular inclination that any vein, scam, or strata 
may have from the perpendicular; thus, in 
Weardale the veins mainly 44 hade" to the 
north. 

Hadji, a title given to any Mussulman who has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. A green turban 
is the designating headgear of the Hadji. 

Haematite, peroxide of iron, one of the principal 
iron ores, containing about 70 per cent, of the 
metal. It is usually found in kidney-shaped 
masses, and is specular, red or brown, in thin 
fragments, but greyish in bulk. 

beside* being the name of a famous Persian 
poet, is a title conferred upon any Mnhomedan 
who has committed the whole of the Koran to 
memory. 

Hag-Ash, a parasite sea-fish with soft backbone 
and eel-like form; found within the bodies of 
other fish, aiui called sometimes the 44 borer,’' 
or 44 the glutinous hag-fish." 

Hagiarchy, a form of government composed of 
priest*. 

Hagiographa. the *' Holy Writings " of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and comprising tlie Chronicles, the 
Psalms. Proverbs. Song of Solomon. Ecclesiastes, 
Job. Ruth. Lamentations. Esther. Daniel. Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. 

Hagiology, a branch of literature that is wholly 
given up to the history of the saints, and the 
setting forth of the stories and legends associated 
with their names. 

Hail, frozen rain-drops or hailstones ore com¬ 
posed of ice and snow, and vary in shape accord¬ 
ing to the producing conditions, although most 
commonly conical. It Is on record that hail¬ 
stones weighing over half a pound have occasion¬ 
ally fallen. Hail is often an accompaniment of 
a thunderstorm. Hail-storms do much damage 
to vines, fruits and agricultural produce, and 
many societies exist on the Continent for hall 
protection, the method of procedure being to 
keep up discharges of artillery at threatening 
periods, which usually has the effect of dis¬ 
persing or warding off the hail. 

Haileybury College, In Hertfordshire, originally 
established in 1809 for the education of buys for 
service under the East India Company. Since 
1*62 it has been a public school, receiving it* 
charter in 1864. 

Hair, a more or leas flue capillary covering fonn¬ 
ing on the skin of animals generally, in many 
instance* covering the entire body, but in 
human beings haring its chief development on 
the head. Human hair grows longest on the 
heads of women. Ordinarily, the structure of 
a hair comprises a root, a stem or shaft, 
and a point. The root, which Is bulbous, 
is enclosed in a skin follicle, connected with 
which are sebaceous glands whose secretion 
feeds and imparts gloss to the hair. Hair bears 
a colouring pigment, black, brown, flaxen, or 
red. and when the pigment begins to fail in its 
supply the hair loses its colour and turns grey. 
Males liave usually a distinctive hair formation, 
as in man the beard. 

Hake, a fish of the cod family, found In largo 
numbers in the seas of Europe, but not in high 
favour for the table with fastidious feeder*. 

Halberd, a kind of spear much used as a military 
weapon in feudal times. It* blade was sharp- 
edged. and it bore an axe or projecting knife a 
few inches from the i>olnL Halberdiers often 
formed the body-guard of kings and notables. 

Halcyon, a term associated in olden times with the 
kingfisher and ilays of soothing calm, 44 halcyon 
da vs " being a frequently used expression. The 
legend was that the kingfisher laid it* eggs on 
the sea at a time of perfect stillness. 

Haldanites, a small religious sect established about 
a century ago by James and Robert Haldane in 
many part* of Scotland, but the divergence of 
doctrine from the orthodox Clnristiau teaching 
wo* so small that the Haldanltee in time be¬ 
came affiliated with other denominations. 

Half-pay, pay allowed to naval or military officer* 
retired from active sendee, but liable to bo 
called upon for active duties in an emergency. 

Halibut, one of the largest of the flat fishes, 
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averaging when full grown from 4 to 6 feet In 
length, and highly esteemed for the table. 
Specimens of still larger size occasionally occur. 
It Ls plentifully distributed. IUj two eyes are 
on the right side of the head. 

Hallotldoe, a genus of sea-shells to which the term 
ear-shells is commonly applied by reason of their 
shape; largely used as ornaments and for in¬ 
laying. Some species are found on the British 
coasts, but the best kinds are tropical. The 
inmates of these shells are edible. 

Hallowe’en (October 31st). the eve of All Saints’ 
Day, a time associated, especially in Scotland, 
with certain pleasing superstitions attrac¬ 
tively set forth in Burns's famous poem 
“ Hallowe'en." It is the night when young 
men and maidens are supposed, by observing 
certain riles, to have their future wives and 
husbands disclosed to them. 

Halo, a lustrous circle surrounding the sun or moon, 
and due to the refraction of the light by ice- 
crystals in the higher atmosphere. Small halos 
are termed coroiro. Solar halos are ralubow- 
hued. lunar halos are mostly colourless. 

Halogens is a general scientific term applied to 
the four combinable non* met a lb c elements, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine. 

Haltlca, a family of flea*beetles, which include the 
turnip flea, the cucuinl>er flea, ami the cabbage 
flea. They are very small but destructive. 

Hill vans, a Cornish mining term for refuse ore. 

Hummock, a hanging bed. net. or canvas for rest¬ 
ing or sleeping upon. In tropical countries ham¬ 
mocks are in general use. also in summer time 
In colder countries, while on shipboard they are 
very largely resorted to. especially In hot 
climates. 

Hampton Court Conference, called together and 
presided over at Hampton Court Palace by 
James I. in 1004, had an tmi>ortnnt l>caring on 
the religious differences of the time. Prominent 
representatives of Ixith the Church and the 
Puritanical parties were present, and amongst 
other tilings that this Conference brought about 
was King Jamea a authorised translation of the 
Bible. 

Hamster, a kind of burrowing rodent. al>out the 
Hize c»f a rat. an tnliabltnnt of Northern Europe 
und Asia. Remarkable for its cheek i>ouches. in 
which it stores food. Its fur is of considerable 
commercial value. 

Hanaper Office, a fonner Chancery office, deriving 
1 U name from the fact that such of its writs as 
referred to public maUcni were kept in a hanaper 
(hamper), while those relating to the Crown 
were kept In a small bag. The custodian was 
named Clerk of the iinnaper. Thu oUico was 
abolished In 1842. 

Hand, a rneosuro of four inches, the average size of 
the Palm; a term used In reckoning height of 

horses. 

Handlisting, an Informal marriage custom once 
prevalent In Scotland, whereby a man und 
woman Ixmnd themselves to coliahtt for a year 
und a day. and at the end of that i>eriod either 
confirmed I heir contract by a regular marriage 
or separated. 

Hand Grenade, an iron shell charged with gun¬ 
powder, llred by means of a fuse, and thrown by 
hand, in the early days of cxpl<**lve warfare 
the hand grenade was greatly used, The 
"Mills*' grenaiie wax very largely used in the 
W7ir of 101 i-lU. Kill'd with certain chemicals, 
the grenade Is provided for use In ilr e-ex ting ulih- 
Ing. 

Handicap, In horse-racing or other contests. Is an 
(xjunllNlng of (lie chances of the contestant* by 
putting extra weight on to proved Mii|*er1or 
lY>rrsjs or men. or by conceding privileges. In 
shortened dixtanocs. or otherwise, to Inferiors. 
I he aim Ls to give all competitors an even 
chance. 

HandkerchleU of one kind or another have existed 
••lnoe the dawn of civilisation. The Bible has 
references to them; and even In the earliest liter¬ 
ature we Und mention of handkerchiefs of 
v alue and ornamentation, Handler- 
wlij*'“Ilk and gold luce were In use In Queen 

M » days. 

n(lapike, a lever of wood or inetal used on ship- 
uoaru for ruining weights, moving guns, and 
JzPL ^vy work: now to a large extent super- 
by more useful labour-saving contrivances. 

U 
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H a n sa r d, the title formerly given to the official 
reports of the proceedings of Parliament, so 
named after Luke Hansard, who printed the 
reports from 1798. The Hansard firm con¬ 
tinued the publication down to 1889. 

Hanseatic League was a formidable trading con¬ 
federation established in 1241 for purposes of 
mutual protection in carrying on international 
commerce. The lianse towns numbered over 
100 when the League was at the height of its 
power, and exercised great influence, concluding 
treaties and exercising almost supreme au¬ 
thority within its own limits. The League safe¬ 
guarded the seas from pirates, tiie land from 
robbers, and coerced opining governments. 
A branch of the league was established in 
London, and had its guildhall in Cannon Street 
for hundreds of years. The League existed 
down to the middle of the 17th century. 
Hamburg. Lubeck. and Bremen are to-day the 
only cities which, as free ports, still by com¬ 
mercial courtesy retain the name of Hnn^ 
towns. 

Hansom, a two-wheeled one-horse cab. invented 
by Joseph A. Hansom in 1843. It was. until the 
recent introduction of the motor-cab. tne cab in 
most ordinary use in London, and mauy other 
cities and towns in the United kingdom. Lord 
Beaconstleld styled it the "gondolaof London." 
It is constructed to seat two persons, and the 
driver sits on a " dickey " behind, level with the 
roof of the cab. 

Hara-kiri, the custom of suicide by compulsion, or 
'* happy despatch." once common in Japan, but 
no longer i»emiittcd. The condemned person 
gave himself the first cut. and if lus courage 
then failed him. the fatal blow was dealt by a 
friend. 

Hare, the leading member of the LcpiM family, 
and common in Northern Euroi*e. Noted for 
having four upt>er front teeth, one pair behind 
the other, long ears, short tufted tail, and a cleft 
up|>er lip. It is a very swift animal, and in¬ 
telligent in eluding pursuit, therefore much 
hunted, greyhounds being u>ed to chase it. the 
fiport being called " coursing." The hare makes 
a nest of gross, called u " form." 

Harem, the inirtlon of a Mahomedan’s dwelling 6ct 
apart for the female ineinliers of his family, and 
forbidden ground to visitors. In India the harem 
Is called the Zenana. 

Harlaw, Battloof. the famous light in 1411 between 
the Highlanders, under Donald. Lord of the 
Isles, and the Ix>wlanders. led by the Earl of 
Mur. when the latter were completely victorious. 

H. it lei an MS S. comprise some thousands of 
volumes of MSS. and documents, collected by 
the first Karl of Oxford and his non Edward. 
After the death of the latter, his widow handed 
the MSS. over to the nation for 110.000. a sum 
that did not represent a quarter of their value, 
and they are de|x>-died in the British Museum. 

Harlequin, the bulfooii of an* lent Italian comedy. 
A« adapted to the British stage, however, harle¬ 
quin Is a pantomime character only. In love with 
Columbine, appearing In parti-coloured gar¬ 
ment* and carrying a wand, by which he 
exercises a magic influence In thwarting the 
fantastic tricks of the clown und pantaloon. 

Harmattan, the Arable name of a warm, dry wind 
that from January to March blows across the 
Sahara to the Culf of Culnea and givers rl>o to 
***** and mouth ailment*, though a deterrent 
to fever. 

Harmonics, the science of musical sounds; the 
term U also tsinxlally applied to the class of 
Hounds which can Ihj given on a musical instru¬ 
ment In addition to the primary sounds, and are 
Produced by a certain skilled manipulation that 
causes the string played ui*#n to emit lls higher 
octaves—thirds. ItMis. ami ho on. 

ILirmonlura. a keyed musical wind Instrument 
Invented by Delialn In 1HI0, tlio air being 
Hupplled fn>in bellows oi»e rated by the feet, and 
driven through metallic reeds. The American 
organ Is an Improved variety of harmonium. 

Harp, one of the rn^fer anc ient of stringed Inxtru- 
rnentx, am! in in simpler form much used In 
England and Wales In early times. The 
modern harp. however. Is a greatly Improved 
Instrument, the present double-action harp being 
capable of proluclng muxlc in any key w ith very 
iluu effect, it forms a part of must large or- 
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cheatras. and for song accompaniments Is much. 

Harp^^aldnd of barb-headed spear used for 
attacking whales. These used to be thrown by 
hand, but the modem harpoon is an instrument 
of Ingenious mechanism, with shaft, slot, and 
ring, and Is tired from a gun. 

Haro-seal, the ordinary Greenland seal, with a 
(lark harp-shaped marking on its b ^. ct - hen ^ ^ 
name. It abounds in Newfoundland waters 
and further northward towards the Arctic. 

Harpsichord, the prototype of the pianoforte, was 
a valued musical instrument from the lCthto 
the end of the 18th century. Its keyboard was 
from 4 to 61 octaves, aud the notes, which were 
thin, were produced by a plucking operation. 

Harpy Eagle, a native of South America, ono of 
the most powerful birds of prey in existence. It 
is of grey plumage, aud has a large l ' n j- s t. It 
attacks sheep, calves, and deer, and is ver> 

TTnrrier!*1)ini of prey of the falran famfly. three 
species of which are found in the North of 
England and Scotland. A dog used in hunting 

Harrovian agricultural implement with aseri^ot 
strong teeth undenieath which, when pulled over 
it the ground is broken up. Irou is now largely 
used both for teeth and frame. 

Harrow School, founded 1571.13 a famous bojs 
school with great traditions. 

Hartebeest, a species of common Mrican anteiope, 
of a grey-brown colour, with knotted horua 
bending backward and tapering to sharp points, 
it is gregarious, of large size, and capable or 
domestication. Its flesh Is not unlike beef in 

Hart’s Tongue, the common name for ferns of the 
Scolopendrium genus, only one variety of which 
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Ls found ill England in the wild state. 

Harvard University, the first American University 
established at Cambridge. Massachusetts, in 
1038, by John Harvard, a settler from Cam- 
bridge. England. It has about 3.000 BtudeaU. 
Harvest Bug. a very small insect, of a dark red 
colour, which appear* in large 1 

llelds in autumn, and is peculiarb lrritatiiu to 
animals aud man by the tenacltr^t^vl^lii 1 
attaches itself to the skm. and burrows under- 

Harvest Moon, the full moon that occurs nearaitto 
the autumn equinox, in September. The fact 
that it rises for several nights mnning aliout the 
cn.nn time and yields an unusually brilliant 
Tmimlight nights, constitutes its 

striking phenomenon. . 

Hashish, a narcotic drug prepared from the gum 
extracted from Indian hemp, and lately u..cd 
fur smoking by the Arabs, and 
beverage called bhang in India, in l>oth coses 
haring much the same effect as opium. 
Hatchment, in heraldry, is a square hoard, in 
vertical diagonal position, placed outside a 
house or on the tomb at the death of a member 
ot a family and so arranged that it indicates 
the sex and condition of the deceased. 
Hatchways, places or openings in the ron re of a 
ship's decks, through winch goods are lowered 

to or lifted from the hold. _ 

Hauberk, a name t\r*t given to a portion of mall 
armour worn over the neck and shoulders, but 
later applied to a coat of mail extending below 

Hnu^/anenergetic West .Mrlean people occupy- 
ing a tract of country between Lake rch.ul and 
the Niger, and reputed to l>e of an enterprising 
spirit, with strong trading Instincts. 

Hawfinch, a well-known Eurv»i»ean bird or the 
finch family, haring a variegated plumage, a 
sturdy bill, and black and white tall, in 
England it is neldom found away from the Mid¬ 
laud and Eastern Counties. _ . ^ f _ 
Haw-haw. a fosse or ditch sunk between rfopw for 
defensive purposes, and not i>erceptible uutll 

closely approached. . f 

Hawk, a name applied to a <*umal bird of prey of 
many species; Including buzzards, falcon^. kitCk. 
ospreys, kestrels. etc.; but only rightl> belonging 
to the smaller kinds, such as the giwhawks and 
sparrowhawka. wlilch swoop down on their prejf 
from a height, There are only these two species 
in England; in America hawks are numerous. 


Hawk-moth, the sphinx moth, is a large species, 
thick of body and strong of wing, and flieswith 
rapid swooping motion, hence ita name. There 
are numerous handsome varieties in Britain. 

Haymarket Theatre, " the little theatre in the 
Haymarket in London. 0 has existed in one form 
or another since 170*2. and has witnpsed many 
memorable histrionic triumphs. It was here 
that the famous comedy company got together 
by J. B. Bucks tone played for so long; here 
Charles Matthews. Mr*. Kendal. Amy Sedgwick. 
Adelaide Neilson. Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft. 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and niany other 
- bright particular stars "of the footlights have 

HearL^the fount and centre of the circulation of 
the blood In human beings and oi^ r aiiimais, 
is the organ of the reception and distribution 
of the circulating fluid, dilating, contracting, 
and pulsating with the regular action of a force- 
pump. Its position is behind the breast bone, 
between the two lungs, and ita beating is most 
apparent below the left nipple, between the 
fifth and sixth ribs. The male heart weighs 
10 to 12 ounces, the female 8 to 10 ounces, its 
average size is about 5 inches long. 3} Inches 
wide, and 2 inches in greatest depth. 

Hearth-Money was an impost put upon every 
hearth or fireplace in country. p 

was responsible for its introduction, in 1602. It 
existed for over a Quarter of a <^ntury. niul 
yielded £200.000 a year; V> ill am HI. abolished 
it. because of " having been informed that it 
was M very grievous to the people. , n ... 
Heat, according to the modem scientific definition, 
is not a material substance, but molecular 
energy. This molecular motion consists, hi the 
case of a liquid, of the irregular movement of Its 
molecules; in a solid the movements are well- 
latory; and with gas the motions are rectilinear 
with swift alterations of velocity and direction 
as the molecules come pear enough to each other. 
Cessation of motion results only at zero pornt. 
Aa to the transmission of heat. Lord Kelvin lays 
it down that “ in the strictest modem scientific 
language, the word Arof is used to denote some¬ 
thing communicable from ono body or Piece of 
matter to another." The transmission of heat 
may be effected In three ways: by convection, 
by conduction or by radiation. 

Heath, a plant of the Erica order, very widely dis¬ 
tributed over the uncultivated spaces of Europe 
and Africa. In this country thousands of acres 
of waste lands yield It. It belnK especially abund¬ 
ant on the northern moors, and known as heather 
and line. Some of the African or C^pe heaths 
are very beautiful, aud are much cultivated by 

Hebrews, 0 Epistle to the. one of the books 'of the 
New Testament, to which no direct authorship 
can bo assigned. Its chief mission was to 
proclaim Christianity as the continuation and 
fulfilment of the older Jewish faith. 

Hecatomb, the name given to the public aaciinco 
of a hundred oxen iu ancient Greece. In later 
times the word has been used to express au> 
wholesale sacrifice of human beings or animaH. 
Hedgehog, a common Insectivorous animal covered 
with sharp spines which it can. when on us 
defence, project in every direction by rofiiru 
itself up into a bail. It is a hibernating 

Hegtra^an Arab term signifyiiig departure or 
flight, and used more particularly iu reference to 
Mahomed’s departure from Mecca for Medina, 
a. i>. 0*22. from which date the Mahomedau era 

HefioShTan apparatus, used 

consisting of a movable mirror fixed ot } a 
triSS. which mirror flashes liuht reflations to a 
distant station according to a Pre-arranaed 
code, on the dot aud dash system. *2 

effective means of communication. HUiokfrapn 

SllinR ran be carried on at verylonedLsa,^ 

—up to 50 miles in ordinary weather—without 

Heu'ometerl^iiastronoiuiral instrument f °r •nvoitl- 
eating the parallax of the fixed star*, and con¬ 
sisting of a teleecope which has had Ita °ideetb*e 
cut Kugh the optical axl*. admitting of both 
halves being conjointly utilis^l. one directed on 
one star while the other brings another Into 
coincidence. 
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Hell os tat, an instrument comprising a mirror 
(operated by clockwork) which reflects the sun’s 
rays continuously in the same direction. 

Heliotherapy, an ancient method of healing by the 
sun known to the Egypt iaus and the Greeks, os 
shown in various papyri and d<x*uments; re¬ 
discovered by continental medical men In the 
lt)th century, and now used mainly in the treat¬ 
ment of surgical tuberculosis, skin diseases and 
war wounds. Artificial sunlight is also used 
with the same object. Arc-lamps and mercury 
vapour lamps are installed in many hospitals 
and other institutions. 

Heliotrope, a favourite sweet-scented flowering 
plant, common in tropical and sub-tropical ; 
countries; the Peruvian heliotrope is the 
" cherry pie '* of our summer garden border*. 

Heliotype, a method of priming from photograph 
negatives by the use of a chemically treated 
gelatine surface as from a lithographic stone. 

Helium, a gaseous substance discovered In 1805 by 
Sir William Ramsay in clevcite. uranite and 
other kindred minerals ossexiated with argon 
and nitrogen. It is also found in the gas given 
of! by nullum. 

Hell, according to the teaching of the earlier 
Christian fathers, is a place of eternal torment, 
to which the spirits of the wicked are doomed 
after mortal death. The Inferno, as imagined , 
by Dante, is even now believed in by many; j 
but in the general broadening of philosophic 
inquiry in modem times, the Idea of this 
material hell has been greatly modified. The 
most orthodox of preachers in these days would 
hesitate to proclaim his belief in the hell of 
burning fires as accepted so generally a few 
generations ago. 

Hellebore, a plant of the Uanuncitlactrc order. The 
best known British examples are the green and 
blinking varieties. 1 here is also a garden kind, 
which flowers In December. It is called the 
Christmas Hose. Hellebore yields a bitter 
substance which forms a drastic purgative, hut 
is now little used. 

Hellenism is the pursuit of the Greek ideal of 
physical and Intellectual culture. Matthew 
Arnold's doctrine of “sweetness and light** 
had Its foundation in Hellenism. 

Helmet, originally a soldier’s protective bend 
covering, now a term applied to defensive head- 
gear generally. In medieval times helmets 
were for the most part of metal, and varied In 
Khaix* from reign to reign. Homan gladiators 
wore helmets that covered the face entirely, and 
the helmets worn at tournaments In the 15th 
and lfith centuries were so closed hi that the 
wearers could only see through the ixrfonitions 
of the visor. The stiff hats worn by soldiers, 
is.I Icemen, and flreinen generally are now styled 
helmets. 

HeloU, Issidinen of ancient Rparta upon whom 
devolved the most menial occupations without 
other recoin jh* use than fcjod and lodging. 
Holvetii, an ancient Celtic race who inhabited the 
part of Switzerland of which the capital was 
A ventlcuiu. 

Helvln. a mineral Bubstnnoe found In Saxony and 
Virginia. Jt Is a silicate of beryllium, man¬ 
ganese, and Iron, and contains a small pro¬ 
portion of sulphur, which gives It a yellowish 
hue. 

Hemiptcru, an order of Insects most of which arc 
known by the general term of " bugs." Their 
wing structure Is In most *t»ecle.i Incomplete, 
lienee the term hemlptcra. 'J here are supposed 
to Ins some half million s|*cclcs. Including plant 
ll«*. cicadas, eU*. They feed on plant juices, 
insect and animal blood, sap. etc. J he order 
lias two iiihIii divisions, ilcteroptera. Indicating 
true bugs, and llomoptcra. the lice classes. 
Homlffphcre, half of the terrestrial or celestial globe. 
Thus, taking the equator as the dividing line, we 
have the Northern Hemisphere above that line, 
and the Houthern Hemisphere lxdow it. Again, 
there Is the geographical division of the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, the former compris¬ 
ing Europe. Asia. Africa, and their outlying 
Inlands; the latter including North and riouth 
America. 

Hemlock, a plant of the Umbelliferw family, grow¬ 
ing In all parts of Britain, and containing a 
strong alkaline poison. Used medicinally, this 
alka l i n e bubetaucc is of considerable service. 


being a powerful sedative. Accorllng to Pliny, 
hemlock was the i>olroii used by the Athenians 
in putting criminals to death. 

Hemp, a plant of the nettle family, growing abun¬ 
dantly In tropical countries, and cultivated for a 
valuable fibre contained In Its bark. This fibre, 
which Is obtained by maceration, is tough and 
strong, and Is largely used for rope-making and 
in manufacturing coarse fabrics. It contains a 
resinous substance from which the hashish 
hinoked by the Arab* h made. The seed yields 
a valuable oil, and Ls also largely used as bird 
food. 

Henbane, a plant common in Britain and other 
parts of Europe and Northern Asia. It Ixrlomr.. 
to the Bolanacec order, grows mostly on waste 
ground, and bears yeliow-brown flowers veined 
with purple. The leaves yield a poisonous 
alkaloid substance which, medicinally prepared 
and administered, is of great us:. Tincture of 
henbane is often preferred to laudanum. 

Henna, an Egyptian plant Ixaring small white 
flowers. Mahomed’a “ chief of llowers," and the 
“ camphlre " mentioned in the Bible. The 
leaves yield a dye with which It is the practice of 
Eastern women to sUiln their nails, eyelids, a?id 
hair. 

Heptameron, a lx>ok of stories, written or complied 
by Queen Margaret of Navarre in imitation of 
Boccaccio’s D/etimrron* and supposed to have 
covered seven days in the telling. 

Heptarchy, the name implied to the seven king¬ 
doms Into which England was divided after the 
Anglo-Saxon Invasion, and lusting, with occa¬ 
sional variations, from 157 to 8-7—from 
Ilcngtst to I gU rt. the latter assuming the s<»!e 
sovereignty in b-7. 'I lie kncij kingdoms wire 
Knit ; Sussex (including Surrey); H i (Hunts, 
Wilts, Somerset. Dorset and Devon); Essex 
(with Middlesex thrown In); Sorthumbria (ull 
tiie country from the liumt>er to the Forth; 
East A noha (Norfolk. Suffolk, and Cambridge); 
and Mercia (the Midland counties). 

Heraclcum, a plant of the t'mlx*lllfcra> order, 
common In Southern and Central Europe, 
though only one species, the cow parsnip, grown 
In England. It has a bitter root. and fr*»iu tho 
juice of the Klein an intoxicating liquor is occa¬ 
sionally prepared. 

Heruld. an officer of state empowered to make 
formal proclamations and deliver messages from 
Uie sovereign or other high personage whom he 
nerved. In the developments v.hi* h tc»ok place 
in anuoria) Ixarlngs. the her il l was the func¬ 
tionary charged with the duty of their proper 
depletion. 

Heraldry, the art or science of genealogy and 
armorial Ixarlngs. wits mainly fin* outcome «»f 
the love of outward distinction whi« h prevail* I 
In medieval tlmen. ’* Heraldry/* nays Stubl . 
" Ikcame a handmaid of chivalry, and the mar¬ 
shalling of badges, crests, coat-armour, pennonr*. 
helmets, and other devices of distinction. grew 
Into an Important brunch of knowledge.** Tho 
e/a thl, or escutcheon. Is the ground upon which 
armorial signs are traced, the colour of the shield 
Ix-lng called the tincture, the signs recorded the 
cJiar-jfs. There are seven t met arts—or (gold). 
arurnt (silver), units (red), azure (blue), cert 
(green), purpart (purple), and table (black). 
The rharjes are classed ns “ Honourable'* and 
" Bub-ordlnate *' ordinaries, comprising lines and 
geometrical forms; and " Common “ ordinaries, 
which latter Includes all iepie-ent.itIons of 
natural objects. There Is also a system of 
external signs, such as crowns, c oronets, mitres, 
helmets, mantling*, wreaths, and crests, each 
having it.s distinctive significance. For other 
distinguishing marks see Sujipoiters* Hatchments* 
Bailors . etc. 

Heralds* College, or CoHego ot Arms, was incor- 
jhj rated by ltlchard 111.. In liny. Jch head Is 
the Earl Marshal (an olllce hereditary in ihc 
furnlly of the Dukes of Norfolk), and there are 
three Kings-of Anns, six Heralds, an extra 
Herald, and four Fursuivunts. The business 
transacted In wholly counts ted with the truclng 
of gcneulogies and the granting of unnoriul 
bearings. In Boot land the Heraldic functions 
are ix*rformed by the l»rd I,yon king-of-Arms, 
and In Ireland by the Ulster Klng-of-Arms. 

Herbarium, a systematically classified collection of 
preserved pluntj. 
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Herbivora, animals, especially mammals, subsist¬ 
ing upon grass, herbs, or other plants. 

Herbs, all plants with succulent, non-wood pro¬ 
ducing stems, whose leaves or flowers, and 
sometimes also the root, die down on the ap¬ 
proach of winter. . , , , A 1 

Heredity, the transmission of physical or mental 
characteristics from parent to offspring in 
successive generations. Thus, we have families 
of musicians, families of flnauciere, families or 
artists, families of actors, families of soldiers, 
and so on. members of which, os a rule, may 
show the ancestral characteristics in a certain 
degree, although the striking genius may not 
appear except at wide intervals. 

Hereford Cattle, a breed having a dark-red body, 
with a white face and breast, and sometimes a 
long line of white upon the back. They are 
hardy, good grazing animals, excellent for the 
butcher, but not useful for dairying purposes. 

Heretics, a term applied to those who adopt a 
religions belief opposed to that of the Christian 
Church In general, or to that imposed for the 
time being by a state. In the past heretics were 
severely dealt with, hundreds being burned at 
the stake. 

Heriot, a line or acknowledgment of service due to 
a manorial lord and paid on the decease of the 
tenant. ThLs form of tribute is still retained in 
connection with some copyhold ownings. Copy- 
hold was abolished by Law of Property Act. 
1925. Heriots were originally anas and 
habiliments of war. 

Hermaphrodite, human beings, animals, or plants 
possessing both male and female generative 
characteristics. True hermaphrodites very 
rarely occur. 

Hermetic Philosophy, the doctrine or system pro¬ 
pounded by Hermes TrLsinegistus, an Egyptian 
of the 2nd century, who was supposed to have 
written forty-two books devoted to religion and 
the occult sciences, which lxx>ks were always 
kept under secret guard, hence the term 
•• hermetically sealed.'* These Hermetic Books 
were presumed to be copied from the ancient 
R&cred books of Egypt. 

Hermit, one who retires Into seclusion for the 
purpose of religious contemplation and a desire 
to live apart from the world. Hermits were 
regarded with reverence in medieval times and 
were free to wander about. Peter the Hermit 
Instigated the first Crusade. _ _ 

Hermit Crab, a kind of crab having a soft fleshy 
body, without shell-protection. It possesses 
itself of the empty shell of some mollusc, into 
which it backs Itself, and this usurped shell It 
carries alnjut with it thenceforward, or until It 
has outgruwu Its dimensions, when it seeks 
a larger one. The common Hermit Crab of 
Britain usually resorts to a win.*Ik shell. 

Heron, a large wading bird with long curved neck 
and inflated bill, is a member of the Anlelde 
family, of which there are many species. Egrets 
and bitterns are included as herons. Herons 
are to be met with in marsh lands and near 
rivers and lakes, where they feed on ftsh and 
frogs. They nest in trees in large numbers, 
these colonies being called heronries. 'I he 
common heron Is native to England, and other 
Slavics from the Continent are frequent visitors. 

Herring, a common sca-fish abounding in northern 
seas and always to be found in large numbers 
round the British coasts. The herring Ashing 
Is the most important fish industry in this 
country, a very numerous fleet being engaged in 
it. The fishing season proper lasts from May to 
October, the enormous shoals being followed as 
they move from place to place. The spawning 
Benson is about the end of August. One female 
herring will yield as many as 70.000 eggs. The 
annual value of the British herring fishery la 
nearly £3.000.000. over a half million barrels 
being cured in Scotland alone every year. 

Heterogenesis, a term first used by Huxley to Indi¬ 
cate the production of offspring, plant or 
animal, differing permanently in structure and 
habit from its parent, and representing to a 
certain extent spontaneous generation. In 
Instances cited, however, there is a return to 
the original form after one or two generations. 

Heieromys, a species of “ spiny pocket " rodents. 
l»ossesHlng cheek i>ouekes, belonging to the 
family Saccomyina, and indigenous to Trinidad. 


Hexagon, a figure consisting of six aides and six 
angles, called a regular hexagon when ail the 
sides and angles are equal. 

Hexahedron, a solid body having six sides, par¬ 
ticularly exemplified in the cube, or regular 
hexahedron. . .. # . 

Hexameter, a measure of verse consisting or six 
feet, the first four of which may be either spon¬ 
dees or dactyls, and while the fifth is no r m a lly a 
dactyl, the sixth must be a spondee. 

Hexapla, a 3rd century edition of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in parallel Hebrew and Greek characters, 
by Origen. . „ , , . . . 

Hexateuch, the title given to the first six books or 
the Old Testament, comprising the Book of 
Joshua In addition to the five books of the 
Pentateuch. . , 

14 Hiawatha,” the title of one of Longfellow e best- 
known poems. The hero is a being supposed by 
the Red Imiians to be a spirit sent from realms 
of apace to lead them to a higher existence. 

Hibbert Lectures, on theology by eminent authori¬ 
ties, founded in 1878 by the bequest of John 
Hibbert. a West Indian merchant. 

Hibernation, expresses the dormant condition in 
which numerous animals, reptiles, amphibians, 
insects, plants, etc., pass the winter. In the 
case of animals it is a deep sleep that they under¬ 
go. and is due probably more to the winter 
being the period when natural food is unobtain¬ 
able than to the cold. Before hibernation sets 
in. the animals fatten themselves up. but* in 
spite of this there is considerable loss of weight 
sustained. Animals of the torrid regions pass 
through an analogous period during the hot 
season, when the sources of food are dried up. 

Hickory, an American tree of the walnut family, 
remarkable for its very hard, solid, heavy white 
wood, and bearing an edible, four-lobed nut. 

Hickory-shirt, an American term signifying a shirt 
made from checked cotton stuff. 

Hicks! tes were a small community of American 
Quakers, who separated themselves from the 
parent church, under Elias Hicks, in 1827. 

Hierarchy, a term applied to ecclesiastical or 
Church government, and Involving a graded 
organisation with a supreme head. 

Hieroglyphics are the earliest form of pictured 
symbolic expressions, and are supposed to have 
been introduced by the ancient Egyptians. 
They consist of rude depictions of animals, 
plants, signs, and objects, and in their later 
examples express, in abridged form, ideas and 
records from which significant historical infor¬ 
mation has been gleaned. Tho deciphering of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics long formed an ardent 
study, but gradually the key to tho rlddlo was 
discovered, and most of the ancient records can 
now be understood. But tho Mexican and 
Mnlan picture writings are still largely unsolved. 
(Sre Rosetta Stoned 

I Hieronymites were hermits of the order of 8t. 
Jerome, established in the 14th century on the 
Peninsula. The order survives now only in 
America. .... 

Hindus arc the native race of Hindustan, the 
Brahmins and the Rajputs being regarded as the 
purest types. They are mostly of Aryan des¬ 
cent, and their religion—Hinduism—is a faith 
evolved from a combination of Brahmlnlsm and 
Buddhism. 

Hippodrome, in ancient Greece, was a building set 
apart for horse and chariot races, and was often 
the scene of great spectacular i»erfumiances. 

Hlppogriff, a fabulous animal, like a horec in 
body, but with tho head, wings, and front legs 
and claws of an eagle. The monster frequently 
ai>i>car8 in the romances of the Middle Ages. 

HJppophagi. eaters of horseflesh, applied si>ecifl- 
cally to certain nomadic tribes of Scythia and 
the north of the Caspian. 

Hippopotamus, tho largest living representative of 
the hog family, and widely distributed over 
Africa, where it Is known as the ** river-horse." 
It is of immense bulk, attaining a length of from 
12 to 14 feet, and stands about 5 feet high. Its 
skin is hairless and about 2 inches thick, and it 
has a pair of tusks often weighing as much as 
01b. In Britain fossil remains of a larger species 
of hippopotamus than any now existing have 
been found. 
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metals. It is obtained chiefly from the urine of 
herbivorous animals, and when heated with a 
powerful acid resolves into benzoic acid and 
glyoocolL 

Hippuris, a genus of plants growing In marshy 
places. It has an erect stem, bears polygamous 
flowers, and has its leaves in whorl form. Its 
astringent Qualities render it of use in medicine. 
The common Mare's-tall is a well-known 
variety. 

Hlsingerite. a hydrous Inm silicate found in certain 
parts of Scandinavia, and named after Uisinger. 
the Swedish mineralogist. 

Histology Is that part of anatomical science which 
deals with those details of the human structure 
that can only be investigated with the aid of the 
microscope. 

Historiography, the art or avocation of the hLs- 
torian. „ # 

Hittites. an ancient race of northern Syria, referred 
to in the Old Testament, nnd rendered subject 
to Solomon, to whom they paid tribute. 

Hobby, a bird of the falcon family, about 12 inches 
long. Been in England in tlie summer, and 
formerly flown at small blnls, which are its 
chief food. 

Hobson’s Choice, a term meaning the compulsory 
acceptance of the thing offered, is an Engli-h 
proverbial phni.se which had its origin In the 
circumstance of tin: letting of horses by a 
Cambridge innkecisT named llol>son. who com¬ 
pelled each customer to take the horse which 
stood nearest to the stable door; " that or none.' 
Hocco, the common name of tlie curassow un i 
other birds'of that family of which there are 
twelve species, all natives of South America. 
Hochhcimer, a Khlnc wine of high repute, nindc 
from the yield of the vineyards of Hochheun. 
near Mayence. Germany. 

Hog, the common name of animals of tiie Suina 
family. Including the wild pig. and sow. 

The wild ixmr. 8 us scroja. is the common ances¬ 
tor. The skin of the hog is covered witli bristles, 
the snout truncated, and each foot has four 
hoofed toes. Hogs are omnivorous feeders and 
cat almost any tiling that is given them. 
Hogmanay, the Scottish New Year's Eve festival 
and ft national holiday of the country. The 
custom of demanding Hogmanay bread is still 
upheld In many parte of Scotland. 

Hogshead, a cask of varying capacity, also a 
specific measure. In the old English measure a 
hogshead wan 521 Imperial gallons, or 02 old 
gallons of wine. Of beer 64 old gallons make a 
hogshead. 

Holland, the name given to a fine kind of cloth 
made from flax, originally manufactured only in 
Holland. Drown Holland Ls the kind not fully 
bleached. 

Hollands. Schiedam, or Schnapps, a kind of gin 
made mostly In Holland from rye und malt, 
with a flavouring of )unii>er licrrlcs. 

Holly, a hardy evergreen shrub, largely grown In 
England, ite bright dark green prickly curved 
leaves and Its clusters of rod berries are fumlliar 
in all parts of the country, and used u* house 
decoration between Christmas Eve and Twelfth 
Night. Its wood ls white und hard, valued for 
carved work, while Its bark yields a gummy 
substance which ls converted Into birdlime. 
Holograph, a letter, manuscript, or document 
written throughout by Its author. 

Holothurldu\ the class of marine animals commonly 
called sea-cucumbers, a variety of which—the 
trepavig—is highly prized as a food In China. 
Holy Alliance, the league entered Into after 
Waterloo by Russia. Austria. Prussia, and other 
powers, except England, for mutual protection 
of their dynasties and the prevention of any 
member of the Bonaparte family from occupy¬ 
ing a European throne. The alliance only 
existed down to 1H30. 

Holy Coat ot Treves, a garment preserved In tho 
Cut teyiral of Treves and wild to have been worn 
by Christ. Jt wan brought from Jerusalem by 
the Empress Helena In the fourth century. 

Holy Oroil, the cup from which Christ drank lit the 
I-a*t Hupper, and supponed to have been pre¬ 
served by Joseph of Arimatlica. Many poets 
and romancers have made the " Quest of the 
Holy Grail ** tho subject of their Imaginings, 
Tennyson making lino use of it In his *' Idylls of 
the King/ 9 


Holy Rood, an annual Roman Catholic festival, on 
Septeml>er 14th. to celebrate the recovery by the 
Emperor Heniclius in 015 of a portion of the 
original Cross, after it had been lost for nearly 
300 years and had fallen into the hands of the 
Persians. AUo Included in the Church of 
England calendar. 

Holyrood. the ancient royal palace at Edinburgh, 
dating from the 15th century, and inhabited by 
many Scottish sovereigns, notably Mary Stuart, 
the rooms occupied by her 'including the one in 
which Rlzzio was murdered) lieing still shown. 
It has not been u^ed as a royal residence for 300 
years. 

Holy Water, water blessed by a prie«t and kept in 
small fonts at the entrance to Roman Catholic 
churches, and used by worshippers going In. and 
out. or by priests in sprinkling. 

Holy Week, or Passion Week, i* the week pre¬ 
ceding Easter Sunday, and includes the days of 
the Sufferings of Christ, ending on Good Friday. 
Homage, an act of fealty whereby a person acknow¬ 
ledges his service of Inferiority to another. 
Home Rule, the term applied to a separate Irish 
Parliament, which was the object of two Rills 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone in 1£8G and 1892. 
respectively. both of which were* rejected, and 
led to the establishment of a Literal Unionist 
party of seceding LilieraU. Mr Asquith intro¬ 
duced a new Home Rule Rill on February 12. 

1912, In September strong counter demon¬ 
strations. headed by Sir Edward Carson, took 
place in Ulster; on January 10. 1912. the Rill 
was passed through the Commons by a majority 
of lio, on the 30th of the same month being 
rejected by the Lords by 320 to rtO. It was re¬ 
introduced by Mr. Asquith in the new session of 

1913, again repassed by the Commons, and 
again rejected by the I/>rds. In 1914 the con¬ 
flict between the opening parties became more 
acute, but tho Rill passed its third reading in 
the Commons on May 25 by a majority of 77. 
On the outbreak of war party politics was set 
aside, and ultimately tbe Dill was allowed to 
pass and the Royal assent was given to It, 1L« 
oi>emtion to be delayed until after the war. In 
1920 another Rill was passed in lieu of that of 

1914, providing for a Northern Ireland Parlia¬ 
ment Bitting at Belfast, and a Pmthom Parlia¬ 
ment sitting at Dublin. In 1921 a Bill estab¬ 
lishing the Irish Free State was passed. 

Homer, a Hebrew dry measure containing 10 
eplmhs. 

Homicide (the killing of a human l>ein :) has three 
classification*— Jn\ti/iubtr, a* when the killing 
is an act of necessity, or performed in tho 
execution of Justice; rxcu*abl* t when done in 
self-defence or by n»Kidventure; and felonious* 
when done of dclil»erato intent, as murder, 
manslaughter and suicide. 

Homily, something Ih-i ween a discourse and a sor- 
inoii; not so discursive the one, or so elucida¬ 
tory as the other. 

Horn cd opatiiy. a medical pyRtem Introduced by 
Hahnemann, the German physician, early In the 
last century, and founded on the principle that 
" like cures like." The hom eopathic theory 
1 * that diseased condition* are curable by tho 
administration of such drug* as would, if the 
condition** were healthy, produce symptoms 
similar to the disease It.-elf. 1 lorn*is)patillc 
medicines are given in Inllnlteslmal dose* with 
the idea that the minute nutelivlslon of a drug 
odds to ite power, lloupeopatliy has shll many 
professor* and adherents, but It can hardly be 
wild to have realised tiie expectations of ltd 
earlier exponents. 

Homooustans, religionists who, in the Itli century. 
In the contentions thru raging regarding the 
nature of Christ. maintained that tlie Son and 
the Father were the same in essence, a-s against 
the Homoiouxlau*. who held that while being 
Blmilar the nature* were not the same. Tho 
Homoouslan* an* sometime* styled Athauaahuid 
from their leafier. 

Honey, the aweet substance gathered by the honey¬ 
bee. and some other Insect*, from flower*, and 
deposited by them In honcycomliod cell* as fo<xl 
Htomge. It Is of a yellow-white colour, and 
U largely composed <>f water, dextrose, and 
lu*vulose. Ferments when exposed to tho air. 
{Set Be©.) 

Honey Bearers, the name given to honey-ante 
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which reoelve from the workere the honey they 
have gathered, swallowing it and storing it in 
their bodies for the after-use of the workers as 

required. ... , . . 

Honeydew, a viscid secretion, from plants or plant 
lice, found on leaves, chiefly in hot weather, anu 
looking like dew. ..... v .. 

Honeysucker, an Australian bird (of which there 
are many species) provided with a long curved 
bill, and tufted tongue. It lives by sucking the 
•• nectar ” from the flowers which abound in 
rural parts of Australia and New Zealand. 

Honours of War, a privilege sometimes conceded 
to a defeated force of marching out of the place 
surrendered with colours flying and drums beat¬ 
ing. 

Hookah, an Oriental pipe or apparatus for tobacco 
smoking, the smoke being drawn through the 
water of a glass goblet by means of a long 
flexible tube. 

Hook-money, an old silver currency of Ceylon, 
in use in the 17th century, consisting not of 
coinage, but of hooked pieces of actual silver. 

Hoopoe, a peculiar bird, with a movable semi¬ 
circular crest on tho top of its head, and a long, 
slightly curved bill. It is a native of Africa, 
and one of the six known species migrates to 
Europe, occasionally visiting Britain. 

Hop, a familiar twining plant largely cultivated In 
the southern, south-eastern, and south-western 
counties of England for its female flowers, used 
mainly for flavouring malt liquors. IIop- 
plants arc trained upon poles, and in the autumn 
the flowers are picked by hand, an immense 
number of raisons being engaged in the harvest¬ 
ing of them. The Flemings are said to have 
introduced the hop plant to England, about the 
time of the Reformation. 

Hop-fly, the name of an insect of tho ITemiptera 
order, which preys upon tho hop and certain 
other plants, and sucks the juice from them, 
actlug like a blight when the visitation is numer- 
ous. 

Hoplite, tho name given to a heavily armed foot 
soldier in ancient Greece, carry ins a shield and 
javelin, and wearing a helmet ami armour. 

Horary, a term used of the arc which a celestial 
body describes in an hour, or the angle which 
that arc subtends, the eye of the onlooker being 
supposed to be at the angular point. 

Horizon, the limit of vision, the apparent line 
where boa and sky. or land aud sky. meet. This 
Ls termed the sensible or visible horizon. The 
astronomical horizon is a plane which, perpen¬ 
dicular to gravity at any point, divides the celes-| 
tial sphere into two equal portions, upper and 
lower halves. 'There is also an artificial horizon, 
consisting of a surface of mercury or other fluid, 
whereby the altitude of any particular star can 
be reckoned. An ordinary person at tho height 
of 5 feet can see for 3 miles, at 20 feet 0 miles, 
at 50 feet 01 miles, and at 1.000 feet 42 miles. 
Tho figures are approximate. 

Hon), a wind musical instrument, usually of brass 
and of varying sizes, shapes, and musical power, 
ranging from the long eoachlng-hom to the small 
hunting-horn. The French horn is formed of a 
continuous twisted tube, and furnished with a 
movable mouthpiece. 

Hornbill, a large bird, remarkable for its having an 
immense homed upward curved helmet, grow¬ 
ing over Its downward curved beak. It in¬ 
habits tropical regions, and feeds on fruits. 
When tho female has laid her eggs in the hollow 
of a tree, the male bird stops up tho entrance, 
and keeps her imprisoned until the hatching 
is completed and the young ones are able to 
fly. 

Ilornblendo, a hard common mineral, a silicate of 
calcium, magnesium, iron and aluminium, of a 
dark green colour. It is a constituent of 
numerous rocks, including diorite. syenite, and 
hornblende schist. 

Horn Book, a children's alphabet and primer which 
had a cover of thin horn; hence Its name. It 
was In use until about a hundred years ago. 

Homed Viper, a curious African genus of Vlperidro. 
with a small pointed bone over each eyebrow; a 
venomous species, found In Egypt, is thought by 
Bomo to be Identical with the “ adder' men¬ 
tioned in Genesis xllx. 17. 

Hornets are well-known Insects of the wasp family, 
and live In co mmuni ties, generally nesting in 


hollows of trees. Tho hornet’s sting is very 
painful. 

Hornpipe, an old English single-step dance, which 
used to be executed to the music of an ancient 
hornpipe, hence its name. 

Homs tone, a dark flint used for flint mills In 
potteries. 

Homywink, a popular name for the lapwing. 

Horology, tho science of time-measurement, in¬ 
cluding the construction and management of 
clocks, watches, etc. Instruments of this kind 
are not known to have existed before the 12th 
century, and until the introduction of the pen¬ 
dulum in the 17th century, clocks were ill- 
regulated and inaccurate. The time-recording 
mechanisms of the present day include (a) the 
clock, which shows the hours and minutes by 
hands, and strikes the hours, and sometimes 
quarters; (5) the w'hlch is not genera- 

ally a fixture and shows the time, but does not 
6 trike; (c) the t catch, which Is a pocket time¬ 
keeper; and (d) the chronometer, which indicates 
the minutest portions of time. 

Horoscope, an astrological term, indicating the 
reading of the signs of the planetary bodies, 
according to the methods of the astrologers, at 
the date of a personal nativity, or other given 
date. In ancient times there were astrologer? 
attached to the various courts, and their 
•• castings ” and predictions had many believers. 

Horse, In its domesticated form, one of the mu?t 
familiar of quadrupeds. How. when, or where 
Its first domestication took place is unknown. 
The wild horses of the present day can be traced 
to have descended from domestic breeds which 
have broken from restraint, such as the wild 
horses of the South American pampas, and of 
Tartary. The two leading types are the 
Arabian, whose strain Is apparent in the race¬ 
horse and other animals in which speed is the 
pronounced characteristic, and the powerful 
Flemish horse which has contributed the ele¬ 
ments of strength and endurance to the various 
breeds of draught horses. The anatomical 
features of the horse are too well known to 
need description. 

Horse Chestnut, one of the large forest trees, with 
ample branches and full foliage, and much 
esteemed for parks and ornamental grounds. 
The bark and fruit seeds yield substances of 
commercial value, but the timber is not worth 
much. The tree came originally from Asia 
about the 16th century. ..... ... 

Horse Guards, the building In Whitehall which 
until 1872 was the headquarters of the Comman- 
der-in-Chlef of the British Army. Tho arch¬ 
way is still sentinelled by mounted guards. 
Horse, Master of the, the Court official having 
charge of the royal stables. It Is a party ap¬ 
pointment aud carries with it a salary of £ 2.000 

i a year. 

* Hospice, a place of refuge and rest for travellers 
aud pilgrims. The most famous is that of tho 
St. Bernard Pass, where dogs are kept for the 
succour and help of belated wayfarers. 

1 Hospitallers, Knights, were of the order of St. 
Johu of Jerusalem, at first devoted to the aid of 
the sick, but afterwards military monks, who 
became prominent figures in the Crusades of 
the 12th century; in the 10 th century they had 
the island of Malta given to them and continued 
there until dislodged by Napoleon In 1798. 
There has been some attempt to re vivo the 
order, and the modem English institution o. 
Knights of St. John commemorates the old 
name and continues something of the original 
service. ... . A 

! Hospitals. The earliest hospital is supposed to 
have been at C:esarea in the 4th century. In 
the 7th century the H6tel Dieu was founded in 
Paris; in the 9th century there were 24 hospitals 
in Rome. Some of the earliest hospitals of 
Great Britain are in London: St, Bartholomew s 
1546. Bethlehem 1547. St. Thomas’s 1553, 
Westminster 1719. Guy's 1725. London 1740. 
The British hospitals are largely dependent 
on voluntary contributions, on sums allocated 
by the King Edward Hospital Fund, and on 

E ay In* patients who are now received in many 
ospitals. There are excellently equipped medi¬ 
cal schools attached to most general hospitals, 
and expert research workers are engaged on the 
Investigation of diseases. The best physicians 
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and Burgeons give their sendees free to the 
hospitals. , .. . 

H6tel dee Invalided the famous military hospital 
and soldiers* home in Parts, founded in 1070. 
and one of the attractions of the city In later 
years, from the fact of IU containing the tomb 

of Napoleon. . _ ,, . . 

Hottentots, an African native race or comdaembie 
intelligence, mostly following the pursuits of 
herdsmen and hunters, and numbering some 

Hounds are dogs that were originally bred and 
trained for hunting, such as the greyhound, fox¬ 
hound. bloodhound, wolfhound, deernouud. 
beagle, harrier, etc., but now often kept also as . 
domestic dogs. The greyhound, deerhound i 
and wolfhound hunt by sight, the others, with 
the bloodhound first in order, track by scent. 
Hour-glass, a glass instrument tapering to the 
middle to a narrow orill<*e. through which a , 
sufficient quantity of fine sand gravitates to 
mark an hour of time. When ttie sand has run 
through from one end, it can be reversed and 
made to count the hour in the opposite direction. 
The same kind of glass with smaller supplies of 
wind will Indicate shorter periods, as an egg-glass 
which runs Its course in three minutes time to 
boil an egg by. _ . ... . 

Hour Is, according to the Koran, are beautiful 
nymphs of paradise set apart to attend upon the 
••faithful" Mahomcdaus as they enter the 
celestial al>ode. ..... , . 

House-boat, u boat fitted up with living, sleeping, 
and cooking apartments, and serving for tem- 
I>orary occupation by families or pleasure par¬ 
ties in making river excursions. In England 
such Ixmts are mainly coiitlned to the l pper 
Thames. In Pastern countries house-boats that 
arc permanent habitations are common on the 

Household Brigade, a Ixnly of soldiers retained for 
the special service of guarding the king and 
garrisoning the capital; consisting of the three 
cavalry regiments of the Koyal Horse Hoards 
and the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, and live foot 
regiments—the Grenadier, the Scots Fusilier, 
the Coldstream. the Irish Guards and the Welch 
Guards. 

House Flies abound in all countries and arc ex¬ 
ceedingly prolific. Their eggs are hatched 
within 24 hours of being demoted. and full 
maturity Is attained In a month. They feed 
mainly on decayed animal and vegetable matter. 
Hovas, the dominant trll>c in Madagascar until the 
French t<*)k immscssIoii of the Island in 189a. 
Hovite, the name of a white earthy mineral of some¬ 
what uncertain conn *>*11 Ion. but generally 
described ax a hydrous carlxjnate of aluminium 
and calcium. It derives its name from being 
found at Hove. 

Howdab, a railed. canopied seat lit ted on to the 
back of an elephant for conveying people in. 
The name lx alno given to a somewhat similar 
contrivance for the backs of camels. 

Howitzer, a cannon, short and light in proi>ortlon 
to Its bore, used for throwing shells and case- 
shot. and requiring a comparatively small 
charge. 

Howling Monkey, a species of South Ameri«-an 
monkey noted for a laryngeal conformation 
which enables It to emit a loud reverberant 
noise something l>etween a yell and a howl; 
hence its name. The peculiarity Is developed 
most strongly In the mules, which are the largest 
American species. 

Hoy, a small sloop-rigged vessel usually engaged in 
light trallle. such ax conveying passengers and 
go*j*lx from the shore to steamers, or t ire ctrsa. 
Huanuco-bark. a medicinal bark, bnxight from the 
Peruvian town of that name, ami derived from 
the Cinriioivi micmnVin tree. 

Huckaback, a kind of strong linen cloth, with one 
side rough; generally used for towel lings. 
Huguenot*, a name applied to the French Pro¬ 
testant communities of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Under Francis I. and later rnonarchx 
they were subjected to many i»ersecutlonx, and 
at times were in active conflict with the 
.Catholics. Henry of Navarre, by the Edict of 
‘f Nantes in 1698. granted them religious freedom, 
but more than a quarter of a century l>cforc— 
August 24th 1672—10.000 of them had been put 
to death in the massacre of fet. Bartholomew. 


In 1GS5 they were further persecuted by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by L/juLs 
XIV.. when hundreds of thousands left the 
country never to return, a large proportion 
of them taking refuge In England, where they 
greatly helped in the development of many 
Industries. 

H uls e an Lectures, a series of from four to fIx 
lectures delivercd annually by a selected preache.- 
before the University of Cambridge on Scrip¬ 
tural subjects, under the provision of the will 
of John Hulse, who died In 1790. There lx also 
a llulsean professorship of divinity at the same 
university, established in 180 u in substitution 
for the ofhee of “ Christian Advocate * origmally 
founded by Uulr-c. 

Humane Society. Royal, instituted 1774. Sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions. Patron, 
His Most Gracious Majesty the Kiiu-'. To 
collect and circulate the most approved ami 
effectual metli'nis for recovering i>erhons ap¬ 
parently drowned or dead; to provide suitable 
apparatus in and around the Metn>i»olLs for 
rescuing persons from drowning; to l*estov. 
rewards for the preservation and restoration of 
life; and to encourage swimming exercises at 
public schools and training-ships with reference 
to saving life from drowning. 

Humanitarian, one who bolds the belief that 
Christ was only human, that the whole duty of 
man is summed up in the ixrforinanoe of go<xl 
deeds, and that Divine aid is not necessary to 
a i^erfect existence. 

Humble-bee. the common name of the insects of 
the genus Jlomhus . of the llymenoptera order. 
They live in small communities comprising 
males, females, and neuters, their habitations 
being underground. They do not have one 
queen bee only like the hive bee. but several 
females occupy the same nest, and the^e alone 
live through the winter, breeding and forming 
new colonies in the spring. 

Humite. a mineral of the Chondrodlte variety, 
crystalline and translucent, brownish-yellow to 
white in colour, com ihhc< 1 of magnesia, bilica. 
fluorine, ami protoxide of iron. 

Humming Birds are ho called l>ecause of the 
humming nol-e made by the vibration of their 
wings in flying. They are of radiant plumage, 
bright crimson mingling with lustrous green, 
with ot her iridescent colours flashing and shining, 
and in size they are among the smallest birds 
There arc from four to live hundred st>ccles, and 
they are confined wholly to North and South 
America, being most numerous in the tropical 
latitudes. 

Hummum. the original name for what Is now 
called the Turkish Bath in this country. One 
of the first of these baths to l*o established in 

J London was the llumniums in Covent Garden. 

Hundred, the am lent divisional name given to a 
portion of a count y for administration or military 
purposes. It is *uppo*cd to imply the territory 
occupied by a hundred families; or the Hpa<\! 
of a hundred hides of land, or the cap- 
parity of providing 100 soldiers. Each hundred 
had itx hundred court, with powers similar to 
those of a manor court, but this was abolished in 
1807 by County Court Act. 

Hundred Days, the period that derives this tit 1 ? 
from the fact flint it covers the time within 
which Nai»oleon I. entered Baris after hi? 
escape from Elba and was finally overthrown at 
Waterloo. March 20 to June 29. 1816 . 
Hundredweight in Great Britain is 112 lb. avoirdu¬ 
pois; In the United States It Is an even 100 lb. 
The English cwt. is divided Into four quartern of 
28 lb. each. 

Hundred Years* Wa*\ a term applied to the almost 
Incessant c<Mitest lx*tween England and France, 
lasting from 1328 to 145:$. Including such famous 
battles as CriVy. Poitiers, and A rincourt. and 
engaging successively Edward III.. Henry V., 
and Henry VI.. among English kings. 

Huns, a fierce Asiatic rmx* which swept over East¬ 
ern Eunq>e in the 4tli century, and took i»os- 
Heaxlon of the count ry Ih* 1 ween t he Volga and the 
Don. Alt 11a lacing their fonnlduble leader. They 
defeated the Goths and forced the Romans to 
pay tribute. When they lost their chief, how¬ 
ever. in 464. they were soon driven bock, and It 
is doubtful whether any of the present races of 
Eastern Europe are their direct descendant*. 
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Hunterian Museum, a celebrated collection of 
anatomical specimens originated by John 
Hunter, the distinguished surgeon and physio¬ 
logist, towards the end of the 18 th century in 
London, and now in the possession of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Dr. William Hunter, the 
brother, founded a Hunterian Museum at the 
University of Glasgow. 

Hurdy-Gurdy, an-Italian rustic so-called musical 
stringed instrument of the lute order, the sounds 
of which are produced by the action of a rosined 
wheel turned by the left hand, the notes being 
made by the fingering of the right hand. 

Hureaulite, a transparent, almost colourless 
mineral, found in granite measures at Limoges, 

near Hureau. .... 

Hurricane, a tempest or violent storm, such as pre¬ 
vails with frequency in the China seas and the 
East and West Indies, often occasioning great 
havoc. 

Hussars, are represented in the British Army by 
twelve regiments. The distinguishing portion 
of the uniform consists of a fur busby with a 
cloth ornamentation hanging over the right 
aide. They are armed with carbine and 
sabre. _ , 

Hussites, followers of John Hubs, the Bohemian 
reformer, who was burned at the stake in 1415. 
After their leader's death, the Hussites became a 
formidable body, and took up arras on behalf of 
their faith, their religion being strongly imbued 
with political feeling. They were subdued in 
1434. and later were absorbed by other Pro¬ 
testant sects. 

Hytena, a carnivorous quadruped of which there 
are three si>ecics: the striped, or laughing hyrena 
common to North Africa, India. Syria, and 
Persia, and noted for the peculiar cry from 
which its name is derived; the brown hyn?na. 
with long shaggy hair, a native of Southern 
Africa; and the spotted hytena. also confined to 
Africa. They have great jaw-power, and are 

• of nocturnal habits. _ 

Hyalograph, an instrument designed for tracing 
upon transparent, surfaces. 

Hybrid, an animal or plant produced by the union 
of two distinct species. 

Hydra, a peculiar aquatic animal of simple struc¬ 
ture. whose body is In the form of a cylindrical 
tube, with a ilisc-shapcd base by which it at¬ 
taches itself to any shifting substance. Its 
mouth is surrounded by tentacles by which it 
catches its food. The Hydra has the power of 
reproducing lost parts. .... . . 

Hydrates are compounds formed by the combina¬ 
tion of metallic oxides with water, or the union 
of water with salts. The most ordinary forms 
of hydrates arc caustic soda, caustic potash, and 
slaked lime. 

Hydraulic Press, perfected by Joseph Braman. the 
inventor. In 1706. is a useful apparatus, the 
pressing power of which is obtained by the action 
of water. Two plates, the upper one movable 
and attached to a large piston, the lower one 
fixed, are contained within two uprights. The 
movable piston works in a cylinder of water in 
connection with a small force-pump, aud the 
pressure is applied by moving a lever which 
brings a well-known hydrostatic law into opera¬ 
tion, and presses the material between the two 
plates to the required degree, 'flic hydraulic 
press Is largely used for compressing articles for 
packing, and for extracting purposes. 

Hydraulic Ram, a form of automatic pump, used 
to raise water to a height by the action of its own 
falling velocity. „ _. . . , 

Hydraulics, the science of applied hydrodynamics, 
or water-machine engineering, ranging from 
pinups to marine engines. 

Hydrocarbons are compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen, forming one of the principal grouiw of 
compounds and with their derivatives constitu¬ 
ting the main concern and source of organic 
chemistry. They are clashed as gaseous. 
Liquid, and solid, according to the proportions 
of hydrogen or carbon. 

Hydrochloric Acid, a colourless gas. consisting of 
hydrogen and chlorine, and resulting in con¬ 
siderable quantities as a bye-product of the 
Bodn-ash or salt-cake manufacture. Its solu¬ 
tion forms the common hydrochloric or muriatic 
add of commerce, and is largely utilised in dye¬ 
ing. calico-printing, bleaching, and in the pro- 
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ductlon of chlorine. It has a suffocating odour, 
and is one of the elements of digestion. ' 
Hydrocyanic Acid, cyanide of hydrogen or prussic 
add; very poisonous, and of the odour of bitter 
almonds. Discovered by Scheele in 1782. 
Hydrodynamics, the sdence of the application of 
the laws of dynamics to fluids and covering both 
fluids in rest and fluids in motion. 

Hydrofluoric Add is obtained from a distillation 
of fluorspar with sulphuric acid, and is a com- 

K und of fluorine and hydrogen. Its action is 
rhly corrosive, it is a valuable agent in etching 
on glass, and is a rapid decomposer of animal 
matter. 

Hydrogen, a colourless elementary matter ana 
the lightest of all substances, on that account 
being accepted as the standard unit of the speci¬ 
fic gravity of gases. It is 14*4 times as light as 
air. anil is found in a free state in volcanic 
regions and in the emanations of oil wells. It 
can be obtained by the action of metals on acids, 
and when burned out the air combines with 
oxygen to form water. It is a necessary element 
of life. 

Hydrography, the science of water measurement, 
as applied to seas, rivers, lakes, currents, rocks, 
reefs, etc., and embracing the whole art of 
navigation. ^ . .. 

Hydrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of water and fluids generally, 
and especially for ascertaining the strength of 
spirituous liquors and solutions. It is usually 
in the form of a glass bulb, to the lower end of 
which a smaller bulb, containing mercury, is 
attached, which forces the instrument to sink 
into the liquid which it is to test. 'The larger 
bulb has a scale fixed to it and the indication on 
this scale of the sinking point shows the specific 
gravity. There are many varieties: Twaddell a 
—a pear-shaped bulb containing mercury; 
Beauin^’K. of similar construction, but applicable 
to liquids both heavier and lighter than water; 
Sykes’s, largely employed for determining the 
strength of alcohol; and Nicholson’s, used for 
taking the specific gravities of both solids and 

Hydropathy, the method of treating disease with 
water, either by bathing or drinking. Natural 
springs of special chemical and therapeutic 
properties, such as sulphur springs, and other 
mineral sources, have been used since prehistoric 
times for tills purpose. It is probably one of 
the most ancient methods of cure. Recently 
the beneficial effects of pure water treatment 
have been advocated. Hydropathic establish¬ 
ments have been set up in many health resorts. 
Hydrophilus, the largest genus of water beetles. 
Including the giant water beetle, which is of 
a shiny black and measures 11 inches in length, 
and is common in N. America. There is also a 
European species (I/, piccuj), which is not Quito 

Hydrophobia, rabies resulting usually from the blto 
of a mad dog; a dreadful contagious disease, the 
result of a si>ecific poison, for which it is claimed 
Pasteur's method of inoculation is an antidote. 
Hydrostatics, the science of the pressure and 
equilibrium of liquids that are non-elastic. 

; Hydrozoa are, zoologically, a low order of water 
animals of the Cctlmicrata sub-kingdom, and in 
structure similar to the hydra. There is a sac 
with a mouth at one end, and at the other a disc 
by which the animal fixes itself to some other 
body. The body comprises an outer and inner 
membrane, with stomach cavity, and prehensile 
tentacles. It is a widely distributed and end¬ 
lessly varied genus. 

' Hydras, a constellation of the southern ceiestni 
hemisphere commonly called the Southern 

• Hygiene, the science of health in its broad signifi¬ 
cance, the study of sanitary conditions, and the 
application of the laws of health generally. 
The progress mado in hygienic science during the 
last hundred yearn has been highly important, 
and has led to many legislative enactments ami 
preventive measures which have resulted in a 
great improvement in the general standard of 
public health. . 

Hygrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
moisture of the atmosphere. That of Danlell 
is the best known, and consists of a bent glass 
tube, with two bulbous ends, one of which is 
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enclosed In a muslin covering. while the other is 
of black glass, with a thermometer and a quan¬ 
tity of ether inside. By the dropping of ether 
on the muslin bulb a connecting evui>onition Is 
set up which enables the measurement to be 
taken. A very simple kind of hygrometer is 
composed of a wet and dry bulb each supported 
by a thermometer affixed to a frame on which 
a scale drawing appears. The two mercury 
columns act upon a movable index point which 
indicates the degree of humidity. 

Hymenoptera, the order of insects of which bees, 
wasps, hornets, ants, and sand-flies are the most 
familiar examples. They are notable for having 
four wings, the hind pair smaller than the front 
pair, to which they are attached. They have 
mouths and tongues which enable them to bite 
and suck, and the females po^ess an ovijxjsitor 
used both for depositing eggs and stinging. 
Nearly a quarter of all known insects are of this j 
order. 

Hyopotamus, the name given by Sir IUchard Owen 
to a genua of fossil animals of the hippopotamus 
order, remains of which liuve been found in 
England and other parta of Europe in the Ter¬ 
tiary strata. 

Hyperbole, a rhetorical term Implying extreme 
exaggeration for the sake of effect, and often 
indulged in by emotional orators, aa well as in 
ordinary speech. 

Hyperboreans, a fabled people which the ancients 
believed existed beyond the region of the north 
wind, aud later the term has l>een applied to the 
actual i>e<)ple of remote Northern lands. 

Hypersthene, a crystalline mineral of a grey-green 
colour, found foliated and massed in igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. It was at one time 
regarded as hornblende, and was called Labra¬ 
dor hornblende. It Is a silicate of iron and 
magnesium, and lias been met with In Cornwall. 
Northern Europe, the Tyrol, and North 
America. 

Hypnotism, a somnambulistic condition of the 
body, induced by mesmeric Influence, and In¬ 
volving temporary loss of taste, touch, sight, and 
feeling. The operator controls the will of the 
hypnotic subject to a large extent, but the power 
of producing the hypnotic state, as well as the 
peculiar nervous condition necessary to its 
being Indued, is not common. Hypnotism, 
however, has been surrounded by ho much 
exaggeration and imposture that it Is still far 
from Ixdng accurately defined or undei>do**i. 
There have i»ccn IrLstances of Hurglcal openttions | 
performed while patients have lxx*n hypnotised, 
and many cases of hypnotic |K)wer Ixdng exer¬ 
cised for evil ends have lieefi cited, but in these 
matters there Is generally more mystery than 
reality. 

Hypocuust, an archil ffru vault or chamber 
through which heat is distribute* 1 to r<xjnu 
above. Used In the bat 1 is of ancient Rome. 

Hypojtylo, an architecturul terra, designating a 
colonnade or pillared hall, such as In the famous 
hall of Kaniak. 

Hyposulphite, the " hypo " of the photographer. Is 
the sodium salt of hyix»sulphiimu* iwdd. 

Hypothec, a Scottish legal term Implying a land¬ 
lord's lien on his tenant's cattle, sheep, and 
product: for rent. No right of hyi>othee has ex¬ 
isted since iKsO, where the land exceeds 2 acres. 

Hypothonuso. the name given In geometry to that 
slle of a right-angled triangle which Is opposite 
to. or subtend*, the right angle. 

Hypothesis, an Imaginary, theory M-t forth in such a 
manner a* to Illustrate by parallel the force of 
Home other theory which It is sought to demon¬ 
strate. 

Hyrax. a peculiar animal of the Hynvlds* family, 
potr*enHing a cleft up|x*r lip like the hare, molar 
teeth shaped similar Pi th<^e of the rhlnooer«K«. 
and In other re*i*:cl* showing ordinary nslent 
characteristics. It lias a brown fur. and Is 
confined to Africa, Syria, and Arabia. 

a labiate plant, wltii blue flowers, growing 
wild In Southern Europe, ami yielding a kind of 
camphor; at one time largely used inedlcinally 
oa au onti-Hpttamodlc and carminative. 


Iambic Verse dates from the time of the classic 
poets, aud has been a favourite form of ve. w of 
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succeeding times and many countries. Its 
characteristic Is alternate short and long syll¬ 
ables. It Is the ordinary heroic measure when 
It rhymes in couplets, and unrhymed Is blank 
verse. Each line must consist of live feet, a foot 
being a short and long syllable. 

Ibex, a wild goat found in the mountain regfons of 
Europe. A>ia. and Africa. It Is of a reddkh- 
brown colour, aud has exceedingly large curved 
ridged horns. 

Ibis, an Egyptian bird found mostly in lakes and 
Bwamps. It has white and black curved plu¬ 
mage and a long curved beak. One species Is 
the sacred Ibis of Egypt, which is held in great 
veneration by the ixjople. There are 20 species. 

Ibycter. a South American Gallinaceous eagle, 
mostly black in Tduruage. and belonging to the 
Falconldrc family, genus Aquilinu*. Its head Is 
almost bare of feathers, and it has circular 
nostrils. 

Ice is water frozen to a solid condition, but lighter 
than water, it is brittle and Iniusparent. and 
has a specific gravity of nearly 0 92. Ordinarily 
ice Is produced naturally in cold seusous, 
freezing beginning at 32 deg F.. but It is al>o 
obtained in enonnous quantities artiilclally by 
means of electric and other ice machines for 
domestic*, commercial, and other purpose*. such 
as skating. 

Icebergs are detached masses of glac ier which sub¬ 
side into the sea and float as wind or current 
may take them. The North Atlantic is the 
chief home of lcel>crg$. which reach the ocean 
from the ice-clad plateaux of Greenland. Some 
of these floating masses of ice are of enormous 
proi>ortions. and constitute in the spring arid 
early summer seasons a great menace to the 
safety of ships, a* was digestruu.>Iy shown in 
tiie Titanic catastrophe of 1912. 

Iceboat, a boat used either for breaking a passage 
through ice. in which case it Is usually steam 
protxdled; or a boat with masts and sails and 
mounted on runners for sailing on the surface of 
the ice. 

Ice-breakers are heavy lx>\v-platc<l boats used for 
breaking up Ice on navigable rivers, and. on the 
Baltic and on the St. Lawrence in Canada 
especially, have the effect of considerably 
shortening the Icc-lxHind period each winter. 

Ico-floe, a small ice-field or sheet of llonting ice, 
liable to Ik* frozen to other ice-fixs, imprisoning 
any ship enveloped. 

Iceland Dog, a kind of white shaggy dog which 
w'a* In former times a great domestic favourite, 
but h now little seen In this country. 

Icelandic Literature, the till Norse, which in¬ 
clude* numerous work* of poetry, mythology, 
and history of interest and importance. 

Iceland Moss, a kind of lichen grown in great 
quantities in the mountain regions of Iceland 
and other Northern countries. It possese* 
certain nutritive qualities and I* of .some value 
In medicine. 

Iceland Spar, a colourless form of calc spar, fre¬ 
quently found in association with metallic ore*; 
It is called also double-refracting spar, and It.s 
prisms are used for the |s>larisation of light. 

Iccril. an ancient British race who in early times 
lived In Norfolk and other part* of Eastern 
England. Their iii«hI famous ruler was Queen 
Boadleea, who led her people against the 
Roman*. 

Ice Plant, also called M dew plant ” and ” diamond 
plant,” L* a native of Greece, the Canaries and 
tu#ni€5 parts of Afrlea. It derives its name froiu 
the fiu-t that It is covered with watery pustule* 
that look like Ice. 

Ice-sheet, a term designating an extended glacier, 
occupying large territories. hucIi as the Ant¬ 
arctic Continent of Greenland. lec-slieebi are 
of Immense |»owcr and in their onward course 
tixsuine a mighty force. 'i lie term also refer* 
to the geological glacial formation of a fonner 
period. 

Ichabod, signifying " the glory is departed," was 
the name of the son of Phlueus. bom after the 
latter was killed In lighting against the Philis¬ 
tine*. 

Ichneumon, a carnivorous animal of the civet 
family, alxmndine in Egypt, where It Is popu- 
larly known a* “ Pharaoh's Jtat.” and la of gn at 
use In checking the uiultiplleatlori of reptiles. 
It Is frequently domesticated, and perform* use- 
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fill service In keeping down pc3t*. It is sup¬ 
posed to be ft hermaphrodite. 

Ichneumon Fly. a numerous order of hymen- 
opterous Insects abounding in many lands, and 
all having the one peculiarity of depositing their 
eggs in the bodies of other insects. It destroys 
swarms of caterpillars, which become the unwill¬ 
ing hosts of its progeny. 

Ichnography, the art of drawing plans of every¬ 
thing connected with the ground floor of ft 
building or site. 

Ichthyol, a liquid used for rubbing on the skin in 
certain diseases, and obtained by distillation of 
a mineral In which fossil fish is found. 

Ichthyology, the department of zoological science 
which concerns itself with the structure and 
variation of Ashes, their habits and distribution. 

Ichthyorais, a fossil bird discovered in the creta¬ 
ceous strata of Kansas, and supposed to afford 
evidence of the evolution of birds from verte¬ 
brates. having had teeth though otherwise of 
bird form. 

Ichthyosaurus was a gigantic lizard of the mesozoic 
age. The fossils are mostly found in the lias 
formation. Some were not less than 80 feet in 
length, and are shown to have been amphibian. 

Iconoclasts were originally an Eastern sect of the 
8th and 9th centuries, whose object was to pre¬ 
vent the worship of. and to destroy. Images used 
in religious rites. The term has been applied in 
modem times to enemies of religious beliefs 
generally. Charles B nulla ugh was for a long 
time known as “ Iconoclast." 

Idea, in its platonic significance, had reference to 
what a thing seemed rather than the actuality, 
but in later philosophies an idea is. as Locke 
expresses it, “ whatsoever the mind perceives 
in itself.” 

Idealism is the theory, according to Kant and 
other philosophers, that ” objects are not there 
till they are thought.” Idealism, however, 
takes many shapes—the transcendental, as 
with Kant; the subjective, as with Fichte; and 
the absolute, as set forth by Hegel. 

Idea were distinctive periods in the ancient Roman 
Calendar, being the eighth day after the nones In 
each month. 

Idloolectric, substances which manifest electricity 
in their natural state. 

Idiograph. a mark, signature, or flourish peculiar to 
any individual; a trade mark Is an idiograph. 

Idiom, an expression characteristic of a country, 
district, dialect or language, which usually gives 
strength and force to a phrase or sentence. The 
idioms of a language are Its distinctive marks, 
and the best writers are the most idiomatic. 

Idiothakune®, a trilxs of lichens, having shields 
first closed, then open, with the nucleus made 
up of gelatinous naked Kpores. 

Idolatry, the worship of idols, linages, inanimate 
objects, animals or symbols. A kind of idolatry 
existed in all primitive modes of existence, atsl 
instances are numerous in the earliest records. 
Idolatry, however, as we now understand the 
word. Is mainly applied to the worship of idols 
among the Indian, Chinese and other races 
where ancient Buj»erstitions and practices sur¬ 
vive. In their most symbolised form images 
have a considerable part in the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Idols arc Images or efilgies which are made objects 
of worship and are usually of wood or stone, but 
sometimes of ivory or more precious materials, 
and attain their symbolic significance after being 
put in the places destined to receive them, when 
they are made objects of veneration by some 
religious dedication. 

Idris, a famous giant Ixdonglng to the myths of 
Wales, commemorated by a chair of rock ou the 
top of the Cnder Idris mountain. | 

Idyll, a pt>em ur story of a simple or pastoral 1 
kind dealing with rural characters and 
events fur the most part, but sometimes used in | 
a broader sense, notably in Tennyson's " Idylls , 
of the King." which are of a distinctly imagina- 
five form. 

Ign Vdan Epistle? l>ear the name of St. Ignatius. and 
In their several forms exercised great Influence | 
in medlu’Vtti times, but fierce controversy raged 
around them in the 17th century, because of 
their strong support of episcopacy, and ft good 
deal of doubt was thrown upon their genuine¬ 
ness. 


Igneous Rocks are such as have been caused by 
the action of great heat, or volcanic disturbance, 
and include two main groups—volcanic or 
eruptive, and plutonic or irruptlve. 

Ignis Fatuus, or “ Will-o’-the-wisp," a phosphor¬ 
escent light which may often be seen on summer 
and autumn evenings hovering over marshy 
ground. Its nature is hardly understood, 
though it is generally believed to be the result 
of the spontaucous combustion of decomposed 
matter. In olden times when marshy grounds 
were more common than now, this “ dancing 
light ” was very frequently visible and was 
regarded with superstition. 

Ignorantine3, a Roman Catholic Order founded in 
1679 by the Abbe de la Salle, Canon of Rheims, 
and intended for special ministration among the 
children of the poor. The name " Ignorantine ” 
was given to them because of their being pro¬ 
hibited from learning or teaching Latin. 

Iguana, a large South American lizard of very pecu¬ 
liar structure, with a long tail, a scaly back and 
head, a thick fleshy tongue and a prominent dew¬ 
lap in the throat. It averages from four to live 
feet in length, lives mostly in trees, and its flesh 
is good eating. 

Iguanodon, an anJraal of the Iguano family long 
extinct, whose fossils are found hi the cretaceous 
rocks. It must have been an immense creature. 
A skeleton unearthed in Belgium stands 14 feet 
high and Is 23 feet long. They are supposed to 
have walked on their hind legs. 

Ilex, an evergreen oak that flourishes best in Italy* 
though thriving well in England and other 
countries. 

Iliad, the great epic-poem of ancient Greece, sup¬ 
posed to have beeu written by Ilomer. though, 
according to some modem critics, the poem 
represents the conjoint work of many author*. 
The story it deals with Is that of the ” Siege of 
Troy.” which bad its origiu at the attempt to 
recapture Helen, who had been carried off from 
Sparta by Paris. It is a wonderful gallery of 
portraits of heroes and warriors and g<*Ls and 
goddesses, aud maintains the true epic level 
throughout. 

Illuminated MSS. of great value and beauty of 
decoration exist in most public museum** ami in 
many private collect ions, some of them being 
of great antiquity, especially those of ancient 
Egypt executed on papyri. Greek and Lathi 
specimens are also numerous, and the British 
Museum contains line examples of all these kinds 
and also an extensive collection of mediaval 
English MSS. 

Illuminati, the name by which certain religionists 
of the 10th, 17tli and 18th centuries were known. 
They claimed the possession of superlative know¬ 
ledge in everything pertaining to religious 
doctrines, rites and ceremonies, but were not at 
any time a very numerous body. An Order of 
the Illuminati was formed at Ingofctadt which 
was a secret society, and professed to free religion 
and politics from superstition and despotism. 
It had some similarity to Freemasonry. 

Illusion may take the form of a mental image of 
something non-existent, or be produced by a 
juggler’s handling of objects so as to deceive the 

44 Illustrated London News," the first of the weekly 
pictorial papers to bo published in England*. 
It was originated by Mr. Herbert IngTarn. a 
Boston printer and newsagent, hi 1S42. and was 
a pronounced success from its foundation. Ibo 
idea occurred to Mr. Ingram after he had 
noticed what an immense ” nm ” there had beeu 
on a few crude pictures which one of the ordinary 
weekly papera had given of incidents connected 
with the Greenacre murder. 

Evaite, a mineral substance found in the island of 
Elba and other places on the Mediterranean in 
black prismatic crystals, being a silicate of iron 
and calcium, sometimes called “ lierrite.” 

Eyanthid®. a family classed in zoology as Zoan - 
thekria nvilacodrmuita, having polypes single nnd 
free, with a rounded or tapering base, and des¬ 
titute of corallum. 

Hybius, a water beetle of wliich there arc many 
si>eeies in Europe and America. The peculiarity 
of this geuus Is a convex form of body and a 
labial palp whose penultimate joint equals the 
last Joint in leugth. 

Images, in the form of caned, sculptured, or 
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painted objects, have been regarded as aids lo 
worship, by primitive races, and also in 
various Christian Churches from early limes, but 
since the Reformation have been prohibited in 
the Church of England. 

Imagination Is the creative power and faculty 
enabling the mind to picture to itself scenes, 
events, and persons of which a person may 
hear or read, and in its more intense form con¬ 
stitutes the genius by which the poet, the novel¬ 
ist. the historian, the painter, and the musician 
attain their idealisations. 

Imaurn, a Mahoinedan religious title borne only 
by princes or leaders of the faith. 

Immaculate Conception, the dogma that the 
Virgin Mary was absolutely pure and sinless 
from the womb, after being a tierce subject of 
controversy for many centuries, was on Decem¬ 
ber 8th. 1854. expressly proclaimed by Pope 
Pius IX. to be an established doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The 8th Deconilx'r 
is the festival day of the Immaculate Conception 
in the Roman Church, and the 9th December in 
the Greek Church. 

Immolation, the art of sacrificing a living object or 
objects for the propitiation of the Almighty, or. 
in classic days, the god*. 

Immortality, the theory of the eternal existence of 
the human soul. 

Immortelles are wreaths. crosses, or other designs j 
made from what are called everlasting flowers, 
which are obtained from certain plants of the 
Composite order, and retain their colours and 
compactness for a long time. Immortelles are 
largely used as mementoes for decorating graves, 
especially in Prance. 

Impact, the Impingement of two IxHlies one against 
the other, a subject generally considered In 
relation to the resulting after-motion which 
coines under the cogni mice of kinetics. Direct 
Impact Is the opposition of objects moving In 
the same direction, oblique Impact 1 m the col¬ 
lision of IxmIIcs moving in opposite directions. 

Impeachment, a special arraignment, usually lie- 
fore Parliament or other high tribunal, of a 
peraon charged with some offence against the 
State. The custom in Knglund Ls for the im¬ 
peachment to lie made in the I louse of Commons, 
and the trial to l>e IxJore the House of fiords. 
Bacon, Warren Hastings, ami l>ord Melville are 
conspicuous Instances of men impeached In 
this country. 

Impennes. the scientific name of a family of swim¬ 
ming blnLs. of w'hicli the penguin is the leading 
representative, They are all short-winged and 
unable to fly. The divers and the auks belong 
bi the tribe. 

Imperial federation was Inaugurated as a public 
nioveuieiit in 1«84 by the formation of an Im¬ 
perial Federation league under the presidency 
i t the late Right lion. W. E. Forster, and after 
preparing a practical scheme for promoting its 
object*, dissolved itself at the end of 189J. 
leaving to other organisations the carrying 
forwurd of the Idea. Among these are the 
United Empire Trade league, the British Em¬ 
pire league, and the Federal Union Committee, 
all having offices in 1 guidon, with branches in 
the Odonlcs and the provinces. 

Imperial Institute, founded In 1887 os a memorial 
of Queen Victoria'* Jubilee, and formally 
opened by her Majesty In 1893. Its object Is 
to bring together into one permanent exhibition 
the products of the various British Colonics and i 
dependencies, and generally to collect material, 
statist leu. and general Information relating to 
the condition of the various places. Since 1992 
it has been under the control of the Hoard of 
i rude. 

Imperial War Museum Is a collection connected 
with the Great War, and consists of war 
trophies, relics, unrut, ship and other in'xleb*. 
Pictures. photographs, maps. etc., and a library 
of over 00,000 I**>Ils. It was opened In 1920 
at the Crystal Palace, and transferred to Ken- 
Kington. J>*ndon. In 1924. 

impluvlum, a basin or tank In the hall or atrium of 
an ancient Itomun house, serving the pun*»ie of 
receiving the rain that dropped through the 

Tr** 0l>cn ,n ,ht * r,x,f - 

imprttuiooijt, an artist or author who attempt* In 
work to convey by broad eflects of colour or 
treatment the iinprensions which a subject has 


Ftampcd on his own irnacrination, apart from 
detail or form. (Set Post Impressionism.) 

Impressment, the forced seizure of persons for 
service on board British war-ship*, sanctioned 
by laws still unrepealed, but not resorted to in 
this country since the Napoleonic wars. 

Imprimatur, originally an official lice ne'e to print, 
and an important formula in the early days of 
printing. The term is now used in the wider 
significance of aut horit y. stamp, or end* »rseme:if. 

Impromptu, a speech, w riting, or musical tompo*i- 
tion pnsluced on the spur of the moment, with¬ 
out study or preparation. The word cover* a 
wide Held, however, and especially in luuriea! 
works include* much that is intricate and 
ela*.x>rate. 

Impropriation, a local term signifying the sur¬ 
render of a lx*notice r.:id Its revenues into the 
hands of a layman or Lay contrition. carrying 
with it the obligation to provide for the con¬ 
tinuance of the ecclesiastical duties. 

Incandescent, glowing white with intense beat. 

Incandescent Light is produced in electric lighting 
lamps by a thin metal filament, which, acted 
upon by the electric current, attain* an intense 
white Illuminating force; in gas-lighting the in¬ 
candescent illumination is obtained hy a cone- 
like " mantle." made of inconsumable earthy 
cuhstanccs. which is placed over the part where 
the flame plays. 

Incarnation, in Theology, designates the doctrine 
that the Divine Spirit. Incarnated in human 
form in the person of Jesus Christ, has had 
actual existence on earth, subject to human 
limitations, yet without losing the Divine 
essence. 

Incas, the title borne by the ancient rulers and 
princes of Peru. 

Incenso. nn aromatic resinous substance which, 
under combustion, exhales a pungent odour, 
and I* used, mixed with certain fragrant per¬ 
fumes. in the celebration of Max* in Roman 
Catholic churches. Oilbanum «>r frankincense 
is ordinarily the leading ingredient. It is not 
used in the orthodox service of the English 
Church except by the more pronounced 
Ritualists. 

Incognito, the dropping of name. Identity, or 
distinctive mark, ho ip to pass unknown. A 
term generally u-cd in cases of persons of rank 
who conventionally take an assumed name or 
Inferior title in order to escape ceremony uml 
formality. 

Increment, Unearned, the term applied to th* 
Increase which arise* In the value of laud or 
buildings from cause* other than the efforts or 
exertions of the owners, and in the Llo>d George 
Budget of 19U9 llrnt la ought willnn the range of 
taxation. 

Incubation, ordinarily the artificial hatching of 
egg* by means of an apparatus called an Incu¬ 
bator (see Incubator article in Rears' Dictionary 
of I'ouHry ami t'njc Is a term also applied 
to conditions of heating and feeding by which 
children prematurely bom or exceptionally 
feeble are nurtured and brought forward. 

Index Expurgatorius Is an Index, prepared under 
the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, 
of ouch l**.k* ns may not be read by the faithful 
at all. and such us can only be read in part: 
that is, with what are considered objectionable 
passage* expunged. The first Ex purgatorial 
EM was issued by Rope Raul IV. in 1557. and 
ail later lists have been under direct papal 
authority. 

India Office Library. f.SVc Library of the Lidia 
Oillce.) 

India Rubber, or Caoutchouc. Is made from the 
juke ext raided from ceilaln tropical plants, and 
Is the inont elastic substance known. It is 
treated and undergoes coagulation in moulds, 
after which it Is dried and sent to market. Its 
commercial utility Is considerable. Ixdiig pre¬ 
sented In many dlfTercnt forms, its el smite or 
vulcanite, and for waterproofing*. The use of 
rublxT for motor tyre* lias greatly Increased the 
demand for this article. The consumption him 
been Increased more than tenfold within the last 
few year*. The use* to which rubber 1* put are 
■>elng extended year by year; meanwhile planln- 
tIons of rubber-yielding trees are being started 
in all regions favourable to their growth There 
are large rubber estate* in Ceylon. Java, and the 
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Straits Settlements, but the native forests of 
South America still yield the largest quantities 
of the raw material. 

Indian Com, the American name for maize {Zea 
Tnais). 

Indian Cress, the genus Tropseolum. an ornamental 
climbing or creeping garden and greenhouse 
plant. 

Indian File, marching forward in single formation, 
as Indians progress through the woods. 

Tnriinn Ink, a pigment made from lampblack and 
gum or glue, originally prepared in China and 
Japan. It is dried and is marketed in small 
sticks. It is used mainly by artists for shading 
and lettering. 

Indian Mutiny. This turning-point in the history 
of modem India occurred in 1857-8. The 
ostensible cause was the serving out to the 
native troops of cartridges greased with animal 
fat, contact with which was fordidden both by 
the Hindu and by the Mahomedan faith; but 
underlying this a rebellious feeling had long been 
secretly developing, fanned by Nana Sahib and 
others, and when the Sepoys at Meerut, in May. 
1857. not only refused to obey the English 
officers but overpowered and put them to death, 
the Mutiny spread like wildfire, the rebcLa took 
Delhi and Lucknow, and during a period of 
many mouths the most terrible massacres and 
atrocities were committed, men. women, and 
children being slain in thousands. The English 
General heroes of the Mutiny were Sir Coliu 
Campbell. Sir John Lawrence, nud Sir Henry 
Havelock, but heroism was shown by British 
soldiers and civilians everywhere during that 
terrible time. Order was re-established in the 
autumn of 1855 when the governing power was 
transferred from the East India Company to 
the Crown. 

Indictment, a formal document of accusation 
setting forth the criminal charge or charges upon 
which a person has to be tried before a proper 
tribunal. It represents the " llnding of the 
grand jury, and is framed on the " true bill*' 
returned by that body. 

Indigo, the substance obtained from certain plants 
of the I ndigofcru order, inhabitants of the 
tropical regions of Ada, Africa, and America. 
India being the chief producing country. The 
colouring matter Is the result of the decomposi¬ 
tion and fermentation of a glueoside contained 
in the plant. This Is afterwards dried and 
becomes the caked indigo of commerce. There 
are numerous varieties of indigo formed by Uie 
admixture of other colouring substances. The 
discovery of Indvjotin, obtained from coal tar. 
Las in late years largely superseded the use of 
vegetable indigo In dyeing and is more uniform 
In strength. 

Individualism, a principle of government dia¬ 
metrically op!**etl to Socialism, and favouring 
freedom of action on the part of individuals 
without the interference of the State. 

Indium, a scarce lead-coloured metal found in zinc 
blende in Saxony, and remarkable for presenting 
a blue line in the spectrum. 

Indo-European, a term used to designate the Aryan 
family of languages, which embraces Indian. 
Iranian. Celtic. Greek, Italic, Slavonic, and 
Teutonic. 

Indra, an ancient Hindu god. personifying the 
sky; the cupreine object of worship in Ycdio 
times. 

Induction, in Logic, is an argumentative inference 
in regard to an entire cl:ix* of facts, based on 
actual demonstration as to individual facta 
comprised in that class. In Natural Philosophy 
it U a term applied to the action or effect pro¬ 
duced by an electrical or magnetic body upon a 
non-electrical substance near to it but not In 
actual contact. 

Induction Coil, a machine for producing electric 
currents by induction. It consists of a soft iron 
cylinder, or a mass of straight iron wires, around 
which is wound a primary coil of silk-covered 
copper-wire, whose ends are attached to a 
galvanic cell, while around the primary coll, 
still another, the secondary coil, of liner copper 
wire and of considerably greater length, is colled. 
One coil is carefully Insulated from the other, 
and the different parts of the secondary coll 
are also insulated from each other. The current 
is generated la the secondary coll by induction 


every time the current starts or stops In the 
primary coil. A rapid series of alternating 
currents Is thus set up of a very high tension. 
Sparks many inches long and of great brilliance 
are obtained by large Induction colls. 

Indulgence, a remission of penances or punishment 
for sins, formerly granted by the Pope in return 
for contributions in aid of religious purposes. 
The indiscriminate sale of Indulgences by Tetzel 
and other Papal agents in the 10th century was 
one of the grievances which led to the Beforma- 
tion. 

Indulgence, Declaration of, was the proclamation 
by which James n. suspended the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics and Dis9entere. It 
was first issued in 1687 and again In 1088, but 
the clergy as a body refused to obey and the 
prosecution of the Seven Bishops followed, as 
did James's abdication. 

Indullne, a general name for a class of coal-tar 
dyes used for various fabrics, all giving forth 
dark blue shades. 

Industrialism, the pursuit and practice of com¬ 
merce and industry until these branches become 
the dominating factors In the economic life of 
the country'. 

Inertia, matter, mass, or body which has not within 
itself the i*>wer of motion, or which moves only 
with uniform action in a rectilinear line. Force 
only can transform inertia Into energy. 

Inescutcheon, a6mall 'scutcheon borne heraldically 
within the shield of ordinary dimensions. 

Infallibility, the Roman Catholic doctrine that 
accords the Pope divine immunity from error, 
in the execution of all that pertains to his 
pontifical functions. It was first proclaimed as 
dogma of the Church by the Vatican Council In 
1870. 

Infante, the title of any son but the eldest of the 
king or queen of Spain or Portugal. Infanta is 
similarly the title of any daughter except one 
that might be heiress to the throne. 

Infantry, the portion of an army which consists or 
foot soldiers equipped with “ small arms." 

Inflection, the change or deviation experienced by 
light as it moves over the edges of an ojvaque 
body, causing the scattering of coloured rays. 

Inflorescence, the arrangement of flowers upon a 
branch or stem; it may be terminal or axillary. 

InSula, a sacred fillet, of woollen material, worn on 
the head by priests anciently, and by magis¬ 
trates and rulers on solemn occasions, also by 
persons fleeing for protection to sanctuary. 
The infula later became a pendant to the mitre 
of bishops. 

Infusoria, a class of infinitesimal animalcule of 
aquatic habits, possessing a mouth and some 
sort of digestive organism, but for the most 
part only observable under the microscope. 
They are the must highly developed form of 
Protozoa. 

Ingoldsby Legends, a series of Ingenious fan¬ 
tastical stories, mostly in racy verse, written by 
the Rev. R. H. Barham, and first published in 
Hartley's Miscellany ubout the middlo of the 
19th century. 

Ink. a liquid pigment ordinarily made from an 
infusion of nut-galls, copperas and gum arable. 
Slmmac is substituted for nut-galls for inferior 
inks. An acid Is sometimes added to prevent 
oxidation, and for the blue-black inks a small 
quantity of solution of indigo serves for colouring. 
Copying ink contains glycerine or sugar, which 
keeps the ink moist. Lampblack Is the leading 
Ingredient In printer’s Ink. Marking Ink Is com¬ 
posed of a solution of nitrate of silver, gum, 
ammonia, and carbonate of soda. For red. 
blue, and other coloured inks, colouring solu¬ 
tions are used. 

Inlaying is the Introduction of one class of sub¬ 
stance into another In some artistic or other 
design, such as silver let into zinc, copper, or 
lead, and called tddri ; the Insertion of gold and 
silver into iron or steel, which Is damascening: 
the mingling of brass with tortoiseshell, b uAl 
tcork: the inlaying of woods, marquetry: of stones, 
pirtra dura; and of the arrangement of small 
pieces of stone, for floor?, walls, etc., mosaic. 

Innocents’ Day, a festival day in Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican Churches in commemoration of the 
killing of the children of Bethlehem by Herod, 
December 28th. 

Inna ol Court, the four bodies In London which 
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enjoy the privilege of calling candidates to the I 
bar after they have studied for a certain number I 
of terms and passed certain examinations. The 
Innsare: the Iuner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn. and Gray’s Inn. 

Inquisition, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical court 
which became a formidable weapon of the Church 
in the 13th century under Rope Innocent 111. 
in dealing with charges of heresy. It was effec¬ 
tively set up In the various Catholic countries of 
the Continent, obtaining ita fullest and most 
sweeping organisation in Spain in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, when Torquemada was 
made Grand Inquisitor, and used its power* with 
terrible severity. Auto-da-Ie.) In the 

18th century Its influence began to wane, and 
although the Congregation of the Holy Office 
still exists at Rome, its jurisdiction is limited to 
the suppression of heretical literature. Not less 
than 30.000 persons are supi>oscd to have suf¬ 
fered death In Spain alone in pursuance of the 
sentences of the Inquisition. The institution 
ceased to exist in France in 1772. in Portugal in 
1820, and in Spain in 1834. 

Insectivora are animals which live almost exclu¬ 
sively on insects and worms, and comprise j 
hedgehogs, moles, shrews, etc. 

Insectivorous Plants are of various orders, and 
are found in all parts of the world, the Common 
Sundew and the Common JJutUruxjrl being the 
best known British species. These plants are 
provided with a leaf lor flower) arrangement by 
which Insects are attracted. A gummy secre¬ 
tion spreads over the surface, and when an 
Insect gets entangled the glandular hairs close 
over the victim, and escape is difficult; where¬ 
upon the plants absorb the life essence of the 
captured Insects by a process of digestion. 

Insects, a term applied to an extensive class of 
Invertebrate creatures abounding in ail parts of 
the world. Their bodies are usually segmented, 
they iK*i*ess wings, and have commonly four or 
more legs. In addition to a pair of antenna? ami 
a pair of mandible*. Files of all Minis. ik-as, 
bugs, butterflies, mot Its. I»ees. wasps, grass- 
hopper*, crickets, beetles, lice, and thousands 
of other Hpeclca make up this wonderful 
order. 

Insessores, a bird classification which Included all 
perching and climbing birds, but which arc now 
Included In the Ra**eres and Ricaric orders. | 
comprising some two-thirds of all existing bird 
species. 

Insignia, marks or badges of office or honour, such 
as stars, ribbons, crosses, medallions or other 
designating object*, worn by members of special 
Orders or holder* of prominent offices. 

Insolvency, t he condition which mark* a man's or a 
firm'* Inability to meet their full monetary 
Obligations. When a i»en*on is lu this strait. ho 
can either call his creditor* together and en¬ 
deavour to come to M»me private arrangement 
with them, according to the nature of his assets, 
or he can place himself in the hands of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Omrt. which will administer the estate 
and distribute the onsets for the bcnetlt of the 
creditor*. 

Inspector General, a chief annr officer who In the 
lirJti.nh Army system filled the place formerly 
occupied by the Commander-In-Chief until luut, 
hut now lt*elf changed to Chief of Imperial 
General Staff. 

Inspiration, In Theology, means the direct Influence 
of Uie Supreme Being in the writing of the 
Scriptures, and like all other matters of religion, 
ha* been subjected to many definitions. Thus, 
we find endless dl*cittwlori regarding rerleil 
inspiration; as to pirnary, all In all. inspiration; 
the moral Inspirati/ai; ihmiuwimirni inspiration, 
meaning In Its uctlori on the natural faculties; 
and meduinical, which only regards lnuruui 
agency as an Instrument. 

Initlnct, a mental quality possessed by all or¬ 
ganised beings In a more or less degree, but more 
especially revealed in the lower animals, and 
consisting of an intuitive prompting which 
Induces the adoption of certain action* which 
conduce both to Individual and racial preserva¬ 
tion. 

Institute of Franco was formed In 1705. and after 
various modification* was in 1832 organised on 
lu* present basis, It* five division* are—French 
Language and Literature, Belle* Le tires. 


Science, Fine Arts. Ethic3 and Politics. It U 
restricted to 40 members. 

Insulation, the condition in which an electrified 
body is prevented from communicating elec¬ 
tricity to contiguous bodies, by the inter- 
position of a non-conducting material. Glass, 
shellac, ebonite, and gutta percha are all non¬ 
conductors. and wires obtain Insulation by 
wrapping'* of cotton or silk. 

Insurance Act. The provision* of this Act are set 
forth in the Ojjicc Compact iurn section, which 
see. 

Insurrection, a rising against constituted authority 
by a body of persons aiming at the removal of 
a grievance or the upsetting of li\il power, 
serious than a rel>dli**ii. it is more widespread 
than a mutiny and often develops into revolt or 
revolution. 

Intaglio, engraving or caning on a Fimken 
ground, a method frequently adopted in the 
ornamentation of stones and rings, 
i Interdict, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical prohibi¬ 
tion. directed either against a country, com¬ 
munity or Church. «t against persons. It is a 
weapon that is now rarely used, but in former 
times was often exereCed with great power and 
severity. 

Interest, in its commercial souse. Is payment made 
for the loan or use of money, and is calculated 
according to a -pt< died rate. Interest Is either 
simple or comi*tnn(. \N hon simple interest is 
paid the principal Mini remains the same; in the 
case of compound interest, each year's interest 
is added to the principal, and sue--ceding interest 
calculations are on the Increased amounts. 
Interludo, any short stage piece, or brief musical 
composition, for perfonnance l>etween more 
important pieces. In the strict muMca) sense 
an Interlude is an indrumetila' composition 
played between the acts. 

Interval, in Music, indicates the distance between 
two Founds, and may Ik? melody, as when 
80 unde<l successively, or harmonic, as when 
Founded together. 

Intransigcants, an ultra-republican party whose 
chief members were very active and aggressive 
in France. Italy, and Spain, at the end of the 
19th century. Henri Rochefort was a leading 
representative. 

Introlt, the professional psalm or hymn formerly 
sung as the clergy entered the church to com¬ 
mence divine service. 

Invention of the Cross, a Homan Catholic festival, 
held on May 3rd to celebrate the finding of the 
Cross at Jerusalem by llcnidius In hi5. Also 
included in the Church of England calendar. 
(See Holy Rood.) 

Inventions In Demand. Among the simple lnv« n- 
lions that are aw.ut ing evolutIon. and any one **f 
which would bring a fortune to It* Inventor, the 
following may Ik* considered worth noting;—A 
Ufftlo which cannot be re-filled; a nut for bolts 
which will not shake loose; a >ub*tituto for india- 
rubber; a non-lcaky lap; a smoke-consuml’ig 
appliance; a*imple rangellnder; a non-explo-ivo 
lamp for low- 1 hush oil; a good pencil sharpener; 
an efficient stopper or easy menus of drawing 
cork*. I)o not send your Ideas to Messrs. Rear*, 
but coasult the Patent Office. Recent Inven¬ 
tions in- hide the Drummur Electric Batterv. an 
airship on rails, an automatic egg-packIng 
machine, an electric violin, an apparatus f-»r the 
transmission of heart-lH?:»ts by telephone, a 
photo-electric cell for controlling a motor by 
voice, an Ice telemeter, etc. 

InverUsbrata. the zoological term used to designate 
all such animals it* are without backbone or 
other Internal l*>ny framework. 

Investiture, the ceremony of conferring honour, 
office, or |mk.s*v»|oii —the Investinent of the 
recipient with badge, token, or public recogni¬ 
tion. 

InvuKuatlon. a form of magic or witchcraft that 
prevailed in olden times, confuting of pricking 
a wax or clay Image of a person whose death 
wo* desired. Invoking fdmu)!ancou«ty the aid of 
evil spirit*, the belief being that the 8|»ell would 
have a fatal effect. 

Iodlno, a substance formerly exclusively obtained 
from the extract of seaweed. After the halt* 
have been removed by crystallisation, there U 
left In solution lo-lldo and bromide of sodium. 
poUtsduiu. and magnesium, and thebe heated 
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with chemical agents yield Iodine. Nearly all 
iodine now in use is derived from Chili saltpetre 
(sodium nitrate). Many combinations are 
effected with iodine, some of which are of 
considerable commercial value and of use in 
medicine. . % „ , 

Ionic Order of architecture is one of the five classic 
orders. Its leading characteristics being the 
volute of its capital, which has on each side 
distinctive curved or scrolled ends. 

IOU, an informal written and signed acknowledg¬ 
ment of Indebtedness, requiring no stamp, and. 
though not a promissory note, can be sued upon. 

Ipecacuanha, a flowering plant of the Cinchonaceiu 
order, a native of the Brazilian forests. Its 
root is of great utility in medicine. 

Irade, a decree promulgated by the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

Iridescence, a glittering, rapidly changing glow of 
colours, showing different hues in different lights 
and haviug the constantly shifting sheen and 
lustre of shot silk. Glass, metals, and fabrics 
are rendered iridescent by chemical treatment. 

Iridium, one of the heaviest known metals, found 
in alliance with platinum. It is silver-white in 
colour, is of considerable commercial value as an 
alloy, and Is in general use for the making of 
standard weights on account of its durability. 

Iris, the typical genus of the )>otanical order 
Iridacene, an order of herbs or umler-shrubs of 
the Endogen family, with tuberous or fibrous I 
roots and flag-like leaves, many of the family 
having beautiful flowers. 

Irish Moss, a kind of seaweed found on certain 
parts of the Irish coast, and collected, dried, 
and bleached fur use as cattle food or for making 
a nutritious jelly. 

Irish Parliaments of a non-elective character 
existed in Tudor times ami earlier, hut they 
had no independent i>owcr until 1762, when 
Grattan succeeded in securing some measure of 
freedom from English parliamentary control. 
But no Roman Catholics were allowed to sit. the 
King refusing to assent to an Act for admitting 
them. and. llnally, after the relndlion of 1706, 
ami the winning over of the Irish members by 
money and otherwise, the Act of Union of 1801 
abolished the Irish Parliament. Under the | 
Irish Free State (Agreement) Act. 1922, two 
legislative chaml>crs. the Dail Elreann and the I 
Senate, were set up. The 68 senators are 
elected by all voters over 30 years of age. 

Iron Is extracted by smelting from different ores. 
Ineinatite. magnetic iron, and spathic Lron. coal 
or coke being now universally used for smelting 
purposes. The kinds of Irou produced are Gist 
iron, wrought iron, and steel. The total amount 
of pig iron produced throughout the world iu 
1930 amounted to about 79.070.000 tons, con¬ 
tributed chiefiv by the United States. Germany, 
ami Great Britain, about 77 percent, of the total 
being the product of these three countries. 

Iron Age, the peri< hI when primitive man made aud 
used weapons and implements made from iron. 
It came after the Stone and the Bronze Ages. 

Ironclads, ships of war cased in iron or steel plates 
of sufficient thickness to resist projectiles. They 
were first introduced (1868) in the French Navy, 
and iu 1800 the first British ironclad, the 
H'arrior . was launched. (Set Navy.) 

Iron Crown, the crown of the ancient kings of 
iA>mhard>* and emperors of Germany, and noted 
for its iron hand, said to have been forged from 
(me of the nails of Christ's cross. Napoleon I 
insisted on being crowned with this famous 
crown, which is now preserved in the cathedral 
of Monza. 

Ironsides were Cromwell’s special troopers, so 
called because of their solidity and firmness in 
battle. 

Ironwood, the intensely hard and heavy timber of 
certain kinds of trees, natives of the warmer 
regions of Asia ami Africa, and mostly of the 
Sapotero order. 

Irony, a sarcastic form of speech or writing by 
which blame appears in the guise of praise, and 
generally where the real meaning is contra¬ 
dictory to the expression. 

Iroquois, tho name of one of the tribes of North 
American Indians formerly constituting the 
Five Nations. 

Irredentists, a political party organised In Italy in 
1670 with the object of bringing under ono 


government the various islands and places 
racially and geographically connected with 
Italy. 

Irrigation, an artificial method of providing water 
for the growth of plants on lands where the 
natural supply of water Is deficient. The 
science has made immense progress during the 
last fifty years, and has been the means of bring¬ 
ing into profitable cultivation vast tracts of 
territory in India and Western America which 
had previously been arid wastes. The system3 
are various and are utilised according to the 
special conditions of the land to be irrigated, but 
the success which has attended these experi¬ 
ments has been very gratifying. In fact, irri¬ 
gated kinds are often more productive than 
lands which receive a fair amount of moisture 
from the elements; the irrigation supply can be 
distributed and regulated exactly according to 
requirements. 

Isinglass, a gelatinous substance manufactured 
from the sounds or air bladders of certain fish, 
the best kinds coming from Russia and Brazil. 
Some of the coarser sorts of isinglass are made 
from hides. 

Islam, the Mahomcdan religion, tho word signi¬ 
fying devotion to God. 

Isoamylene, a colourless, mobile oil, of peculiar 
odour, obtained by distilling isoauiylic alcohol 
with zinc chloride. 

Isobaric Lines are the lines on maps which link 
together places of equal barometric pressure. 

Isomerism, a chemical term indicating two com¬ 
pounds having the same formulm and the same 
molecular weight, but differing in chemical or 
physical properties. This arises from the differ¬ 
ence In the arrangement of the atoms in the 
molecule. 

Isothermal Linos are lines appearing on maps 
showing the points on the cart h’s surface possess¬ 
ing an equal mean temperature. 

Isthmian Games were held in alternate years by 
the ancient Greeks on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
in honour of Neptune, and were of the 6ame class 
as the Olympian Games. Wreaths were the 
only prizes. 

Istie, a kind of fibre yielded by tho 

svlvcstris, a Mexican tree that grows immonso 
leaves, from which the fibrous material is ob¬ 
tained. For carpet*, cordage, sacking, belting, 
net*, etc., this fibre Is very extensively used. 

Itaka-wood, often called tiger-wood because of its 
markings, is a hard and beautiful wood fur¬ 
nished by the J/ac/urrium Schomburjk'ii of 
British Guiana. For ornamental cabinet work 
it is highly prized. 

Itch-Mite, a minute insect which burrows beneath 
the skin and produces the itch. It is covered 
with short hairs, and two pairs of Its four pairs of 
legs are provided with Ruckers at the ends. It 
belongs to the spider family, and is named 
SarcopUs srabiei . 

Iulu3, the name of a group of animals of the centi¬ 
pede family with cylindrical bodies and two 
pairs of legs to each segment, the latter being 40 
to 50 in number. In South America specimens 
5 or 0 inches long are frequent, but those found 
iu England are very small. 

Ivory, the dentine substance of which the tusks of 
the elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, etc., are 
composed. The tusks of tho African elephant 
sometimes weigh as much as 1U0 lb., aud reach 
a length of 8 or 9 feet. 

Ivory Black, a si>ecies of bone-black, made by tho 
calcination of ivory scraps and turnings, used 
as a pigment in the manufacture of printer’s 
ink. paint, etc. 

Ivory-Gull, a small, beautifully-shaped. entirely 
white gull confined exclusively to the Arctic 
regions. 

Ivy, the well-known climbing shrub, chiefly ever¬ 
green; funfishing a sudorific, the berries having 
also emetic properties. 

Lria, a genus of Cape Iridacev. with beautiful 
flowers produced in considerable variety of 
coloration under culture. 

Izar, a fixed star In the constellation Bootes. 


J 

Jaal Goat, tho Abyssinian ibex, found also In 
Upper Egypt aud In parts of Persia. 
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Jablru, a wading bird of the stork family, white of 
plumage, but having a black neck and head, 
with a red band round the bottom part of the 
neck.' Is a native of the tropical regions of j 
South America, and almost equals the adjutant, 
which it resembles, in size. 

Jaborandi, a Brazilian plant, the leaves and bark of 
which yield a powerful sudorific drug, and an 
alkaloid called Jaborine; the South American 
Indians make great ilsc of a decoction of the 
leaves In fever cases. 

Jabuti. a Brazilian plant ( I’si'tium otbidum ). fur¬ 
nishing an excellent dessert fruit. 

Jacamar, a South American bird with long bill 
and brilliant plumage, of arboreal habits and 
similar in its general characteristics to the king¬ 
fisher. 

Jacana, a tropical bird (the water-hen of Brazil and I 
the wanner parts of America) of wide rouge. 
l>eautifui of plumage, with slim 1 mm 1 >* and 
narrow wings, and long pointed beak. It 
feeds on seeds and insects, inhabits marshy 
lands, and Is of the crake and coot family. 

Jack, a small schooner*rigged vessel, used in the 
Newfoundland fisheries; a pike; an oscillating 
lever; an apparatus for roasting meat. 

Jackal, a kind of wild dog or wolf, plentiful In 
wann countries, of nocturnal habits, a carrion 
feeder, and of strong odour. Jackals hunt in 
packs, and make the night hideous with their 
discordant yells. 

Jackboot, a leathern boot reaching above the 
knee; in common u«e during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, but in modern days surviving only 
as foot and leg gear for fishermen, ostlers, etc. 
Jackdaw, a small, blue-block plumruced kind of 
crow, common in all parts of Europe. and 
nesting frequently in steeples, old rums, and 
hollows of trees. It makes an amusing pet, can 
be taught to utter words, and is famed for its 
mischievous proinmsities. 

Jack Ketch, a by-name for the common hangman, 
and said to have been the real name of tne public 
executioner of the time of James II. 

Jack-tree, a familiar tree of the Indiau archipelago, 
yielding a fruit called jack-fruit, much larger 
than the bread-fruit, but courier. 

Jacobins, a French revolutionary club or party, 
formed in 17»0. and accustomed to meet at a 
Jacobin convent, hence the name. It l>ecaiiie 
a controlling force in the Revolution. csinicially 
in the movement which led to the Tenor. 
IIol)Cspierrc Is-lng its chief spokesman. 

Jacobites, adherents of the Stuart cause after the 
alsllcation of James II. First James himself, 
then his son (the Old Pretender), and later Ills 
grandson (the Young Pretender) tried to fan the 
ilumc of rebellion in Scotland and Ireland, but 
after the defeat at Culloden in 174a the cause 
was lost. 

Jaconet, a kind of muslin at one time much in 
vogue as dre»<i material, light, pliant and soft- 
textured. 

Jacquerie, a band of French peasants who in 1358 
rose against the tyranny of the French nobles. 
Much desperuto lighting occurred before the 
insurrection was put down. 

Jad^, a hard, transparent mineral found In C'hlna. 
America, and New Zealand, and used for making 
vases, bracelets, and other ornamental articles. 
There are many vurleties. and there is evidence 
that the stone was In common use ill prehistoric 
times for weapons and utensils. 

Juggernaut, or Juggernaut, the name of the great 
Indian Idol at Purl, which once a year is brought 
forth from Its temple, placed on an enormous 
car, and conveyed at the head of a mighty 
procession through the streets. .Multitudes of 
pilgrims assemble on these occasions, and It 
used to l>c I lie practice for many fanatics to 
throw themselves bencuth the wheels of the car 
and allow themselves to lie crushed to death. 
Jaguar, an American carnivorous animal of the 
leopard family, but much larger and more power¬ 
ful. it U the most formidable beast of prey on 
the American continent, and haunts the shores 
of the large rivers und lakes of Central and 
Houlh America. 

Jail, or Oaol. a place of confinement for pervious 
charged with or couvlcted of crlmlnul offences. 
Jalap, a drug mode from the route of certain 
herbaceous plants of the Mexican Andes, grow¬ 
ing at an elevation of from 0.000 to 8.000 feet. 


The drug is one of the swiftest of known 
purgatives. 

Jaipelte, a cupriferous Mexican sulphite of silver, 
malleable, blackkh-grc). with Lsometric cleav¬ 
age. 

Jam, the i»opular name f**r boiled, sweetened and 
preserved fruit, in which during the last half- 
century there has sprung up an important in¬ 
dustry in Londou and different parts of the 
country. 

Jamb, the upright sides of a door, window, fire¬ 
place. or other aperture, supporting the lintel, 
entablature or mantel and shelf. 

JangaJa, a rude sort of boat or catamaran carry¬ 
ing a large sail, u-ed oil the coasts of .South 
America. 

Janis, an Indian religious sect, dating from 700 
p.c. who reject the Vedas and arc In many 
points in accord with the Buddhists, ihey are 
a fairly numerous Imh|> . and are as renowned for 
their austere morality as for their wealth. 

Janissaries, a former band of i'urkidi foot soldiers 
who acted as the Sultan's body-guard, and were 
noted for their turbulence and cruelty. They 
existed from the 14th century to lsip), when 
they were finally disbanded after the people 
had risen against them and u*a>.;acred many 
thousands. 

Jansenisls were followers of Jansen. Bishop of 
Ypres, who denied “ the freedom of the will and 
the poasibilit > of resisting Divine grace.** J hoy 
did not exi<t as an organised !**ly after 17 4U. 

Junthma. the ” Ocean Miail," is common to the 
Atlantic, and of peculiar formation. It has a 
violet shell, and pu-sesscs a tort of foot which it 
uses for propuMon. 

Jantu. a water-raising contrivance, balanced on a 
bar. It L» of considerable antiquity, still used 
In India and the East in irrigation operations. 

January, the first month of the >car. named afur 
Janus, the two-faced g**l of the Homans. It 
was the I I’olf monalh and .UJUr Yule of the 
Saxons. 

Japanese Art is one of the many characteristic 
developments of a wonderful people. It is 
original, distinctive, of marked decorative 
sense, and shows a freedom and delicacy of 
handling almost beyond praise. Although in 
certain technical details if falls short of the !k.\st 
European standard-*, it has in its general realisa- 
tions had a deckled influence upon the decora¬ 
tive art of the world at laruc. 

Japanning, the process of coating metal. wood, and 
oilier surfaces with the tarnish called Japan. 
\v iibli produces- a lacquered effect and Is capable 

of rot ehing a high p li di 

Jarrah Wood, the w***d of the mahogany gum tree 
of Western Australia (one 
of the hardest of all woods. 

Jasmine, a graceful climber, with odoriferous 
blossom, originally a Persian plant, but now 
acclimatised In many varieties In almost all 
parts of t he world. 

Jasper, a precious stone of the quartz variety, 
opaque, and coloured red. brown, yellow and 
sometimes green. It wum greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, the Bible having numerous 
allusions to H. 

Jaunting Car, a two-wheeled vehicle peculiar to 
Ireland, containing a lengthwise seat on each 
side and a teat in front for the driver. 

Javelin, a spear thrown by hand and one of 
the common weapons of war from the days of 
ancient Koine to the Middle Ages. A rude form 
of Javelin Is still used by many savage trills. 

Jay, a well-known bird of the crow fumil>. of many 
species, and having a wide distribution, ranging 
from Europe, where there are six species, to 
South and North America, where the varieties 
are numerous. The Common Jay Ls the only 
British species. The Blue Jay of North 
America Is a more hand-omc bird, though 
smaller. 

Jozerine, an antique military or protective Jacket, 
strengthened by small overlapping pieces • of 
steel or other metal internally, worn generally 
by the Italian nobility und those of neighbour¬ 
ing nation* during the Middle Ages. 

Jazz, a syncopated music which probably origin¬ 
ated In negro spirituals i/j.v.). Jazz bands 
came Into prominence during the Great War. 
Jazz has had a great influence on serious music. 

" Jeomoe,” a name brought Into familiar use by 
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Thackeray in his “ Yellowplush Papere." and 
since largely adopted in referring to footmen 
and flunkeys. „ „ ... , 

Jean, a stout kind of twilled cotton cloth much 
worn in olden times, and resembling fustian. 
Among modem varieties of jean there is a satin 
jean of a shiny surface, also “ Jeannette * used 
for linings. , , _ 

Jebusites, are often referred to in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. They were a Canaanite nation, who held 
Mount Zion, and were in frequent conflict with 
the Israelites, until Anally defeated by David. 

Jehovah, one of the Hebrew names of tbe Deity, 
tlie etymology of which is obscure. The 
English translators of the Old Testament ren¬ 
dered it " the Lord." The Jews, however, 
regard the word as too sacred for speech, and 
use the equivalents Adunai or Llohim instead 

Jelly-fish, the common name for a wide variety of 
llshes of gelatinous structure, such as acalephs. 
sea-bubbiers. medusas, etc. t , . 

Jemidar, a native Indian officer of the British 
Army, or head servant of a large house in the 
Orient. 

Jenny, the name given by James Hargreaves to 
the spinning frame invented by him in 176G, 
which greatly improved and extended cotton- 
8pinning operations. 

Jeofail, a law term, referring to the correction of 
some error in legal process. 

Jerboa, an interesting rodent known sometimes as 
the " leaping bare," and sometimes as the 
" jumping mouse." It has very long hind legs 
and a long tufted tail. It is a native of the des¬ 
ert regions of Africa and lives in communities in 
underground passages. Its jumping i*>wer is 
extraordinary. 

Jereed, a wo<xlen javelin, used in Turkey and 
Persia in tourneys ami marksmanship com¬ 
petitions. It is about live feet long, and great 
skill may be attained in Ainging it at a moving 
object or Axed target. 

Jeremiad, any utterance or writing in which 
sorrow or complaint is the chief characteristic, 
80 named as recalling the style of the " i-aineu- 
tat ions of Jeremiah.” in the Old Testament, 

Jerkin, a ehort upper garment or jacket, made of 
leather or cloth, in common wear by men in the 
10th and 17th centuries. 

Jersey, the name given to a close-fitting garment of 
fine woollen yarn worn by men and women, and 
a common garment of athletes, cricketers, etc. 

Jonisalem Chamber, a room in Westminster Abbey, 
deriving its name from the circumstance of its 
having originally been decorated with a view of 
Jerusalem, llenry IV died in this chamber, 
and the Committee for the Revision of the Bible 
met there in 1870 and later. 

Jesuits, members of the famous Roman Catholic 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1534. have 
borne an influential part in the working out of 
the religious policy with which they have been 
identified. They were long regarded as " the 
power ludiind the Papal Chair." and in spite of 
their piety, devotion, and learning, the sus¬ 
picion hits rested iiikjji them of having put their 
political aims In-fore their religious practices. 
They have been described as having no scruples, 
and as employing every iwKxible art. device, or 
deception to attain their objects. The members 
of the society are compiled of two classes, 
lay men and priests, and a long and vigorous 
course of study is prescribed before they are 
admitted Into the privileges of full membership. 
They are required to take the vows of voluntary 
poverty, perfect chastity, iverfect obedience, 
and complete submission to the I'oim). For 
their supposed political intriguing they have 
been several times expelled from France. Spain. 
Russia, Holland, and other countries, but the 
order still survives, it being estimated that it 
has still over 10.000 devoted members. 

Jet. a deep black fossil substance admitting of a 
high polish and much used for jewellery, orna¬ 
ments, and trimming. The substance belongs 
to the Tertiary and Secondary rocks, the most 
imiKjrtant deposit being found near Whitby, 
where jet manufacture has been an established 
industry for a long period. 

Jetsam, a term in navigation law. signifying cargo 
thrown into the sea or thrown on shore after 
bhipwTeck. Such goods belong to the Crown 
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In default of other claimants within a year and 
a day under Merchant Shipping Acts 1894—1020. 
[See Flotsam, in Pears' Dictionary of Business.) 

Jetton, a kind of metal counter formerly used in 
card-playing. Mouarchs. nobles, and abbeys 
had their distinctive Jettons, which were often 
as carefully devised and inscribed as if they 
had been pieces of coin. Examples survive in 
many museums. 

Jetty, a construction of wood, masonry, or iron¬ 
work projecting into the sea, and serving as a 
wharf for shipping aud mercha n di s e, or as a 
mole for harbour protection. 

Jeunesse dor6e, gilded youth, a term applied to 
young men" about town " remarkable for their 
luxurious habits. The name was originally 
given to a fashionable political party of the 
French Revolution. 

Jewflsh, a large Ash of the Serranidce family, plenti¬ 
ful round the coast of America. 

Jewish Calendar is supposed to date from the 
Creation, which is reckoned to have been 
anterior to tho Christian era by 3,700 years and 
3 months. 1931 is Annus Mundi 6091-92 in 
the Jewish Calendar. 

Jews, descendants of the ancient Hebrews or 
Israelites, exist to the number of considerably 
more than fourteen millions in all parts of the 
world. There are over 150,000 in London 
alone, and in other parts of the United Kingdom 
upward* of 150.000 more. In Europe there are 
nearly 10 . 000 . 000 . more than half the number 
living within the boundaries of Russia, despite 
l>ersecutions and migrations. Austria- 
Hungary contained over 2,000,000; Germany 
lias over half a million; Turkey, 100.977; 
Roumania. 215.900; Holland. 103,900; France, 
100,000; Italy. 44,000; Switzerland. 12.000. In 
the Jewish Year Book it is estimated that in 
North and South America there are some two 
millions and a half Jews; In Asia, 459,740; In 
Africa, 354,500; and In Australia, 17.000. 
A movement is on foot for restoring poor Jews 
to Palest ine. where to-day some 60.000 are living 
on the soil. The Zionist movement, which 
has for its object the founding of Jewish colonies 
in favourable countries, has also been warmly 
taken up. In this country the Jews have been 
practically freed from all disabilities, but in 
many lands they continue to be oppressed. 

Jew’s Ear, a fungus that grows hi the Bbapc of an 
ear and is common hi England. At one time it 
was accounted of medicinal value, and in China 
is esteemed both as a medicine and as an 
article of diet. 

Jew’s Harp, a small musical instrument, tho 
sounds from which are produced by the vibra¬ 
tions of a metal tongue which extends through 
its centre. The harp Is preyed against the 
teeth of the performer, who twangs the metallic 
tongue with hL* Anger, simultaneously breath¬ 
ing the required variations of tone upon it. 
Handled by an expert player, it is capable of 
producing very pleasing music. 

Jewstone, a pale grey egg-shaped fossil 6tone that 
was once highly prized. 

Jhoom, the name of a method of cultivation adop¬ 
ted in the Jungle parts of India, but only fol¬ 
lowed for a year or two after the forest has been 
cleared by burning. 

Jib, the front triangular sail of a ship. resting on a 
Btay. and in large vessels projecting from the 
end of the Jib-boom. There Is also a firing Jib 
outside this. 

Jig, a rapid dance for one or more persons, much 
indulged in in Ireland and the English and 
Scotch provinces, a survival of old Euglish days. 

Jigger, a kind of Aea or mite common in the West 
Indies and some of the warmer parts of tho 
United States. It pierces the skin like a mos¬ 
quito and causes great irritation. 

Jihad, a holy war. proclaimed by the Mussulmans 
against Christians. Fanatics attempted to set 
one on foot in India in 1877, and simultaneously 
another was proclaimed at Constantinople 
against tho Russians, but It came to naught. 

Jingal, the name of a swivel-musket largely used 
by the Chinese for shooting water-fowl and 
other birds. 

Jingos, an English political term which came Into 
vogue In the "seventies " and " eighties." when 
Russia seemed to be threatening an advance on 
Constantinople. A music-hall song of the day. 
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Bung by Macdermott, the refrain of which was 
• 4 We don’t want to fight, hut by jinvo if we do/' 
etc., emphasised the feeling of the party and 
gave the cue for their being called " Jingos." 
J inna are supposed to be spirits of evil, assuming 
various shapes, human and animal, and exer¬ 
cising good or evil influence, according to their 
origin or mission. In the Arabian .V ijht-s and 
other Eastern literature Jiiuis or genii are 
numerous. 

Jinr ikixhfl, a hooded. two-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by one or two men. and used in Japan, India, 
and other Eastern countries. 

Joachimites were adherents of the Italian re¬ 
ligionist. Joachim, who was ablx>t of Moris at 
the beginning of the 13th century, and main¬ 
tained that three reigns would complete the 
history of the earth; the first was the reign of the 
Father, from the Creation to the birth of Christ; 
the second that of the Son. from the birth of 
Christ to 1260; and the third that of the Holy 
Spirit, from 1260 to the end of the world. 
Joaxmites were followers of St. John Chrysostom. 
Archbishop of Constantinople, In the 4th and 
6 th centuries, and were noted for their austerity. 
Jockey Club, the governing l* sly that, although 
possessing no legal status, frames rules and laws 
by which horse-racing and turf matters generally 
are regulated. The clubhouse Is at New¬ 
market. 

Johannes, a Portuguese gold coin of the 17th and 
18th centuries, worth nearly £2 English. 
Johannisberger, a famous white wine produced 
from grapes grown in the K being a u district 
near Wiesbaden. „ _ „ . 

Johannite, a green mineral, scientifically described 
aa M a hydrous sulphate of the prutaxid of 
uranium." 

John Bull, the typical figure of an Englishman, 
bluff, big, and burly. ArbuthnoCs History oj 
John Bull is supposed to have originated the 
character. . t „ 

John Company, a familiar appellation of the East 
India Company. In the days before the Mutiny. 
John Dory, a well-known sca-tlsh of which there 
are hIx species. It is of a golden yellow colour 
Uauni dort). has a high dorsal tin with long 
filaments projecting from the spinas, and Is 
much valued in* a table fish. It is sometimes 
found In British waters, but the Mediterranean 
is it* chief habitat. 

John o' Groat's House, Inhabited by a fanner of 
that name and his brothers in the 10th century. 
Blood on Duncausby Head, the northernmost 
point of Scotland. The site in marked ami an 
Inn waa erected near It in 1876. 

Joiner, a workman whose occupation is to con- 
Btruct articles in bouse-building by joining 
woodwork with framings, glue, screws, nails, 
etc.; a specific branch of the cruft of carpentry. 
Joist, a horizontal tlinl>er employed In the support 
of floors and ceilings in house building; latterly 
iron JoUts have also been used lu the construction 
of many Important edifices. 

Jongleurs were originally minstrels and Jesters who 
wandered from town to U>wn singing songs And 
giving entertainments. In Norman duys the> 
were i>opular Isith in France and England and 
were favoured by the kings. In latter times they 
degenerated Into conjurers, and ho gave rise to 
the tenn Jugglers. , , ,. 

Jordanlte, the name given to a native sulphide of 
arsenic and lead, found In orthorhombic crystals 
In the dolomite of t he Blnncnthal. in Switzerland. 
Joss, the popular name of a Chinese Idol, the place 
where it is kept being ( ailed a Joss-house. 

JougB, an ancient Scottish Instrument of punish¬ 
ment. In the form of an Iron collar, which was 
fitted to the neck and held to the wall or to a 
tree by a chain; a variety of pillory of a bar¬ 
barous character, employed at tlmca in the 
repression of female recalcitrants. 

Joul®, the electrical unit adopted by Siemens and 
representing the work accomplished in one 
second, " In maintaining a current of one am¬ 
pere against a resistance of one ohvn. ' 'I he 
name commemorates that of Prof. J. P. Joule, 
the eminent sclent 1st. 

Jousts were military tilting* in the nature of 
tournament*, where the contestants strove 
against each other on horseback with blunted 
lances. It was the sport of nobles in feudal 
times. 


Jove, a classical name for Jupiter, the chief of tho 
Roman divinities. 

Jovlnlanists, a sect founded in the 4th century by 
a Milanese monk named Jovinian. who con¬ 
tended for the equality of sins, rewards, and 
punishments, and denounced celibacy and other 
prevalent features of Church doctrine. 

Jowter, a Cornish and West of England fenn for 
a fl-h-hawker who plies his trade on horse¬ 
back. 

Jube, in church architecture, the rood-loft over the 
enf ranee to the choir from the chancel. 

Jubilee, fiftieth-year celebrations. flrat introduced 
by the Roman Catholic Church, when special 
indulgences were granted and there was much 
rejoicing. In recent times the word Jubilee ha* 
been applied to any kind of flftieth-year cele¬ 
bration. the mast prominent of those in England 
having l>cen the two Jubilees of Queen Victoria 
— that of the fiftieth year of her reign in 16b7. 
and her Diamond Jubilee in lo97. 

Judge Advocate Genoral is an otficer whose dufv 
it is to advise the Crown on Courts Martial 
and on subjects connected with military law. 

Jugoslavia. The State of Jugoslavia, whose 
official name until 1929 was the Kingdom of the 
Serbs. Croats and Slovenes, was constituted in 
Dec. 1018. and Incorporated under an heredi¬ 
tary king the former kingdoms of Serbia and 
Montenegro, and the Austro-Hungarian pro¬ 
vinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Croatia. 
Slavonia. Dalmatia. Slovenia, part of Southern 
Hungary and Macedonia. It has an area of 
218.987 sq. kins, and a population of 11.984.911. 
76 per cent, of whom are engaged in agriculture. 
The chief exports are timber, cereal*, fruit an l 
live-stock, but the country has also valuable 
minerals such a* coal. iron. lead, copper, 
manganese. etc., as well as gold and silver mines. 
It imports manufactured goods, chiefly textiles 
and machinery. The value of extorts In 1929 
amounted to over 70U.00U.(HK) gold dinars. The 
total national debt In 1930 waa 3,970.000.000 
gold francs. , „ _ _ 

Julian Calendar, named after Julius Caesar, who 
in n.c. 46, finding the Uoinan year 90 days in 
advance of the real time, was the flrst to adopt 
the calculation of time by the solar year, the 
average length being fixed at 3051 days. There 
was still an overplus of a few minutes every 
year, and this was rectified by the (.regonon 
Calendar. Introduced In Italy In 1562 and adop¬ 
ted in England in 1752. from which date what U 
called the "New Stylo" logins. 

Julianlsts, a sect of Copts who believed the body 
of Christ to be Incorruptible, in contravention of 
the doctrine of the Severlans. 

Julio, an old Italian coin, worth nlx>ut 6J. English. 

July, the seventh month of the year, named ufter 
Julius Ca*>ar. It was the Uu/ii tnoiiiilh (Mead- 
month) of the Saxons. 

July Revolution, the French revolution of 1830 
w hereby Charles X. was dop<*-cd and Louis 
Philippe made Citizen King, the latter belli: 
himself deprived of kingship by the revolution 
of 1818. 

Jumart, a fabulous monster which often cropped 
up in early KngIKh literature. supposed to bo tho 
offspring of a bull and a mare, or of a home and 
a cow. 

Jumpers, religious sects or bodies who make Jump¬ 
ing or dancing a part of their ceremony of wor¬ 
ship. Certain MethodMs of Wales, some 1 r\ ing- 
Ites, the Shakers of America, and a Russian sect 
have adopted the practice more or lens. 

Junco, the name given ton genus of snowbirds, con¬ 
fined to the American continent. 

June, the sixth month of the year, containing 30 
days and deriving Its name from Juno. It was 
the Sear (Dry) monaUi of the Saxons. 

Jungle, the Indian name for a forest or dense tract 
of undergrowth or desert hind. 

Jungle-Fowl, a gallinaceous bird of the pheasant 
family, having four varieties. It al>ounds la tho 
forest regions of India. Orion, and Java; and 
there 1 m an Australian bird of the mccapod order 
to which the term Jungle Fowl Is applied. They 
are ull birds of brilliant plumage. 

Juniper, the Nova Scotian name of the American 
larch; also ail the trees of the J uni perns genus; 
from the unripe fruit of some specie* of which li 
distilled the stimulant and diuretic oil of juniper. 
Junk, a flat-bottomed Chinese sea-going boat. 
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carrying large masts, and employed on the 
coasts and seas of China and Japan. 

Jankers, a German political party name, referring 
to a class of young nobles of military spirit, who. 
prior to the Franco-Prussian War, supported 
Bismarck. 

Junket, a sort of sweetmeat, consisting sometimes 
(as in Devonshire) of curds and cream, sweetened 
and ilavoured at will, made with rennet. 

Junta, a Spanish word designating a legislative or 
other distinguished assembly entrusted with the 
passing of laws or the deciding of policy. A 
grand council of state. . 

Jupiter, the largest body of the planetary system 
except the sun. from which orb it is distant 
483.000,000 miles. Its mass is over 300 times as 
heavy as the earth, while in bulk It is 1,300 
times as large. It has live satellites. Also the 
supreme deity of the ltomans, identified with 
the Greek Zeus. 

Jurassic Formation, a series of rocks (the evidences 
of which are most marked in the Jura Mountains) 
coming between the Cretaceous and Triassic 
groups aud including the Oolite and the Uas. 
It is a formation rich In fauna, and extends 
through a great part of Europe and to America. 

Jury, a body of men chosen and sworn to hear and 
pass verdict upon evidence brought forward at 
a trial, inquest or inquiry. Its origin is obscure, 
but it was in existence in the 13th century. 
There are three classes of juries: the Grand 
Jury of 23 freeholders summoned for criminal 
courts, upon whom devolves the duty of deciding 
whether there is a prima facie case against a 
pen>on accused; Common Jury, consisting of 
12 meml>ers, who have to pronounce their 
verdict upon the evidence; and the Special Jury, 
which is simply a jury of men of higher social 
standing or specific experience. There are also 
certain other juries called together for parti¬ 
cular purposes. bucIi as the Coroner’s Jury . the 
Jury of Matrons, and so on. Women now serve 
on ordinary juries. 

Jorymost, a word of doubtful origin, the appli¬ 
cation of the term 44 jury ” being difficult in this . 
connection to define, but indicating an Impro¬ 
vised mast put up in place of one lost or broken. 

Justice, is defined as 44 a written or prescribed law. I 
to which one is bound to conform and make it 
the rule of one’s decisions." 

Jute, the name given to the fibre of a plant largely 
grown In India and used for the manufacture of 
coarse cloths, cordage, etc. Dundee is the chief 
centre of this industry. 

Jutes, a Low German race who In the 5th century 
invaded the south-eastern part of England, 
establishing themselves in Kent and making 
Canterbury their capital. 

Juvonaiia. games of young people instituted in 
Koine's imperial days by Nero. 

Juzail, a heavy description of rifle used by the 
Afghans. 

K 

Kr.aba, the inner shrine of the Great Mosque at 
Mecca, only thrown open to the faithful three 
times a year, it contains in its south-eastern 
corner the famous sacred 44 black stone.” said to 
have fallen from heaven with Adam. 

Katfirs, a native rnce of South Africans, which 
includes the Zulus and other of the more powt*-- 
fnl tribes. They were originally called Kalfirs 
(meaning " infidels '*) because of their refusal 
to adopt the Mahommcdan religion. 

Kageneihio, a genus of the Koaeworts, confined 
naturally to Chili; a tall-growing ornamental , 
tree, white flowered, aud propagated success¬ 
fully under ela.*<s in this country. 

Kago, a rude Japanese palanquin suspended from 
a. i*i!e borne on the shoulders of two carriers, 
the i>erson carried resting in a sort of bamboo 
hummock. 

Kagu. a grey crested bird, the only member of the 
Uhinochdincr family, and an Inhabitant of New 
Caledonia. In its general characteristics it has 
some resemblance to the heron, though it is, 
properly speaking, a crane. 

Kaha, the Dyak name for the Proboscis monkey of 
Borneo IScmnopiUtectu nasalis). 

Kain, a tribute or duty formerly taken—in kind, 
as poultry, etc.—by landlords in Scotland and 
elsewhere as part of the rents due to them from 
their tenants. 


Kainite, a mineral found in the Stassfurth salt 
mines, Magdeburg. Prussia, forming a source of 
potassium compounds, and consisting of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate and potassium chloride. 

Kaiser, the German form of the word Csesar, 
emperor, borne up to 1918 by the then sovereigns 
of Germany and Austria. Charlemagne was the 
first prince to assume the title of Kaiser. 

Kakapo, the New Zealand owl-parrot, a peculiar 
and interesting species, possessing wings but no*, 
able to use them for flight, of brown mottled 
plumage, nocturnal in its habits, and nesting in 
burrows. The bird is rapidly becoming extinct. 

Kalan, a local name for the sea-otter which is only 
found in the seas of Kamchatka and North- 
West America. It is larger than the beaver, 
and weighs from 70 to 80 lbs. Its proper 
zoological name is Enhydra lutris. 

Kalanchoe, the genus of Crassulaceie, the leaves of 
varieties of which are applied to medicinal uses 
in China. India, and South America. 

Kale, strictly a kind of cabbage with curly leaves; 
but also applied to cabbages in general; also the 
name of a broth made from kale and other 
ingredients. 

Kaleidoscope, an optical Instrument, the Invention 
of Sir David Brewster, and consisting of a 
cylindrical tube containing two mirrors inclined 
to each other at an angle, which produce a 
symmetrical reflection of any transparent 
coloured substances placed between. An end¬ 
less variety of beautiful patterns is obtained by 
turning the toy round. 

Kalends. {See Calends.) 

Kalmucks, a branch of the Tartar or Mongol race 
who. in the 17th century, were expelled from 
Tibet and China and settled on the banks of the 
Volga, but many of whom returned to China in 
1771. Slnc^ihen they have wandered over 
many lands. They are skilled in metal working, 
and their religion is a modified Buddhism. 

Kaipis, an ancient three-handled Grecian water 
vase of large size, decorated with classical 
figures in red on a dark ground. 

Kalsomine. a mixture of Paris white, clear glue, 
and water, forming a serviceable whitewash. 

Kami, a Japanese title applied to gods and celes¬ 
tials and their descendants, the emperor and 
members of the Imperial family, and dalmlos 
and governors. 

Kamila, a dye substance, giving a deep orange 
colour, obtained from the pods of the Maliotus 
Philippniensis , a tropical and sub-tropical tree. 

Kamptulicon. a floor covering composed of a 
mixture of indin-rubber, gutta-percha and cork. 
It was invented by Elijah Galloway in 1843. and 
though at first only made in grey shades, is 
now produced in a variety of bright-coloured 
patterns. 

Kangaroo, a large marsupial or pouch-l>earirg 
animal conflued entirely to Australasia. Captain 

• Cook was the tlrst European to observe the 
animal in 1770. There are 50 species. A male 
kangaroo stands from 6 to 7 feet high; the 
female, which carries her young in her abdominal 
pouch, is considerably less. These animals can 
move at an exceedingly rapid pace, progressing 
by tremendous leaps of from 10 to 20 feet. 

Kantianism, the philosophical principles pro¬ 
pounded by Immanuel Kant, the 18th century 
German metaphysician, which sought to re¬ 
strict human knowledge to objects of possible 
experience, while admitting religious ideas as 
modifying influences. 

Kaolin, a ttue clay much used in the manufacture 
of Oriental. Sevres, and other high-class pottery. 
It results from the decomjmsition of felspar, and 
is found in China. Japan. Devon. Cornwall, at 
Limoges, and in certain parts of tho United 
States. % 

Karaite*, a Jewish sect founded In the 8th century' 
by Ananben David, who adhered strictly to the 
Scriptural word and rejected the Kabbinical 
traditions and the Talmud. Kenmants of the 
sect still exist in parts of Eastern Europe. 

Karma, the Buddhist theory that a man s actions 
control his destiny after death, as the natural 
effect of a natural cause. The idea of successive 
existences is bound up with the doctrine, and 
forms a fruitful subject of ethical speculation. 

Katydid, a large green-winged insect of arboreal 
habits, common In tho central and eastern 
portions of the United States, and noted for ita 
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shrill note, which sounds like its name, and Is 
produced by strldulation. 

Kauri Pine, the tree which yields Kauri gum. so 
largely used in varnish making, and exclusive 
to New Zealand. It exists in a fossil found in 
the sites of ancient Kauri wood*. 

Keble College, an Oxford college founded and en¬ 
dowed lu 1870 In memory of the liev. John 
Keble. author of Th* Christian Ytar. 

Keep, the cent nil tower or chief stronghold of an 
ancient castle, sometimes called the donjon. 

M Keepsake,” The, a form of gift-book issued an¬ 
nually in the early part of the last century ; I 
much patronised by sixiety for the sake of its 
contributions by titled and other personages, 
and for its pictures, but of small literary or 
artistic value. 

Kelp, the ash of burned seaweed, which yields car- i 
bonate of soda and sulphate* and chlorides of 
txxla. as well as small proportion* of Iodine and 
bromine in conjunction with sodium and mag¬ 
nesium. Formerly used in the manufacture of 
soap and glass extcu-dvcly. Imf superseded , 
largely for such purposes by barilla and other 
substances. 

Kelpie, a water-sprite of Scottish fairy-lore, whose ( 
appearance assumed various forms, and fore- , 
boded drowning to the person who saw it. I 
Kentish Fire, a noisy long-continued kind of 
cheering and clapping of hand* which originated 
in Kent at the Protestant meeting* held in 
1H23-0 to oppose the Roman Catholic Relief j 
Rill. 

Kentish Rag, a kind of fo^iliferou* clayey lime¬ 
stone found In Kent. I'sel largely m building. ; 
for nibble and other walls, generally dres&ed 
roughly, if at all. 

Kenya Colony, a new Colony formed in Last Africa, 
south of Abyssinia, 18H6-191S. with an area of 
about 200 .Otto square mile* and an estimated 
population of 21 million*. Nairobi is the capital. 
Kermes, a crimson dyestuff, less brilliant than 
cochineal, but more lifting. It I* made from 
the Ixxlies of the females of a small oak-lnhnblt- 
ing insect (Coccus) found in Immense numlien* 
on the coast.* of the Mediterranean. It was dis¬ 
covered before cochineal. 

Kermesite, a somewhat scarce mineral. being a 
combination of oxide and sulphide of antimony, 
arid of a red colour. Often called red antimony. 
Kerosene, an Illuminating oil distilled from petro¬ 
leum and shale, and practically the same a* 
paraffin. 

Kersunito, a micaceous description of dolomite 
found at Vhembarh In the Vosges, consisting 
mainly of ollgoelose. 

Kcmoy, a coarse kind of woollen cloth, originally 
made at Kersey. In Suffolk, and much used in 
the Middle Ages for ordinary men's clothing. 
Kerseymere, a fine twilled all-wool doth great I > in 
vogue In the hist century as a dress fabric. The 
word Is a corruption of Cashmere. 

Kestrel, a rather small kind of falcon of vari¬ 
coloured plumage, common In most parti of 
Europe. and also found in Africa and Asia. It 
feed* ou mice, small bird*, beetle*, etc. The 
Common Kestrel is the most familiar of British 
hawk*. 

Ketch, a sailing vessel formerly In considerable 
vogue, with two tall masts fore and aft. and 
clear amidships. 

Kew Gardens are amongst the most celebrated 
botanical garden* In the world. They were 
established In 1760 by order of George III. and 
It was here that the valuable collections of 
Captain Cook and Hir Joseph Banks were 
accommodated. Since 1840 the garden* have 
been open to the public, and form one of flic 
most attractive resort a near I»ndon. The 
Kew Observatory stand* at the couth end of the 
gardens. 

Kex, the old English name for hemlock: so-called 
Ijccausc of the hollow steins of the plant. 

Key. a musical term Indicating the central domin¬ 
ating note tlrnt give* the melodic order in which 
. the tone* of a tune or companion are arranged. 
It Is the startIng-polnt. an l different starting- 
point* demand different scale*. The Nutunil 
Key of C. for Instance, requires no flat* or sharps; 
all other key* require the use of slian»* or flat* to 
bring the notes of t heir scales Into proper relation. 
K*vi, House of, L* the Manx representative assem¬ 
bly—the local liouao of Common*—and consists 


of 24 members, elected by popular vote since 
1806. Prior to that date the members elected 
each other. The Governor presides at their 
deliberations. 

Keyser's PUL a medicine of which the active prin¬ 
ciple Is acetate of mercury. 

Keystone, the stone which occupies the centre and 
highest point of an arch and is usually the last 
to be inserted. 

Khiir Tree, a small prickly tree of the Acacia family, 
bearing white dowers on long axillary spikes, and 
common In Western India. 

Khaki, a day-coloured doth adopted for uniform* 
lu the British Army In the time of the war with 
the Boers, and used In the Great War. First 
used by Indian regiments. 

Khan, a title formerly of importance in Eastern 
countries, and given to princes and governors of 
states, but now of too common use to be much 
more than a mere courtesy designation. Al-o 
the name of a caravanserai. 

Khedive, the title borne by the Viceroys of Egypt 
from 1*67. after Ismail Pasha's Arrangement* 
with the Sultan establishing hereditary >ucces¬ 
sion In hi* family. The ruler b now King. 

Khclat, a dress or robe conferred a* a mark of 
distinction by the Hindo*** and Arab*. 

Khonds. a race of aboriginal Ea*t Indians occupy- 
ing the Jungles and lower region* of Ori**a, and 
formerly noted for their frequent human sa ri- 
Oce*. which, however, have been prohibited 
since 1842. t . . 

Kibttka, a light Russian pav-enger vehicle, mounto l 
ou two wheel* in summer, but used sled*;e-wL-o 
on long runners in snowy weather. 

Kilderkin, once a common liquid measure in 
England, representing 18 gallons. 

Kilt, a short pleated plaid sklrt-Ilkc garment form- 
Ing part of the Highland costume, and reaching 
from the waist to the knees. In olden times it 
was simply the lower part of the belted plaid. 

Kilting, a dressmaking term denoting an arrange¬ 
ment of flat single pleat*, placed side by side. 

Kimmeridgo Shale, the name given to a peculiar 
geological format Ion most prominent at Kim- 
me ridge In Dorsetshire, abounding in saurian 
fossils, and forming the blue of the Portland 
oolite group. Miudi of the shale i* bituminous 
and 1* burned a* fuel, though very impure. 

Kindergarten, a system of children'* school* 
C* garden of children ") introduced by Fried rich 
Kroeliel alxiut the middle of the last century, 
und intended to Inculcate Instruction by mean.* 
of toy*, gime*. and singing—thing* in which 
children take delight naturally. The system is 
now well established In nearly all countries, 
having lieen developed ou very successful lines in 
connection wItli the primary ncli'xdsof England. 

Kindred Table was compiled in 1562. and I* printed 
in the Hook of Common JVciprrof the Established 
< 'liiirrh. 

Kinematics, the science of pure motion, admitting 
conception* of velocity and time, hut not of 
force. All the proper!I ch of a curve may In* 
deduced from the kinematics of a point. 

Klnemutograph, an adaptation of the magic 
lantern, consisting of a rapid succession of 
photograph* of a moving scene, which when 
thrown on to a screen exhibit a picture with all 
the figure* In actual motion. The photograph.* 
are attached to a rib Ism and a* this unroll* 
panorama-like the scene I* depicted in detailed 
movement. Edison was the llrst Inventor of 
thL* kliieinatograph principle. In Great Britain 
there 1 * a duty of from Jd. u» 5<l per linear f«»ot 
on Imported klneinatograpli films. The film 
Industry hit* developed ut an cnormou* rate in 
recent year*. In the U.S.A.. after f<xxl-stuff.* 
and motor-cam. till* Industry cornea third. 
Half the entire capital of alxiut 800 million 
pounds Invested In the cinema industry belongs 
to flic I’.rt A. Britain's Inventment *1030) is 
atxiut C70 million pounds. There are over 4.000 
cinema theatre* In England, and alxiut 70.000 
people are employed in the Industry in Britain. 

King Crab, a remarkable crustacean inhabiting tho 
*ca coast* of America and the Moluccas, carrying 
a shield-shaped shell, and having u long pointed 
spine projecting from It* posterior. The body 
comprises three separate sect kins articulated 
together. These crab*—lu America knowu 
commonly a* the horseshoe crab because of their 
shape—are from 18 Inches to 2 feet In length. 
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Kingfisher, a well-known and widely distributed 
family of briilianfc-plumaged birds, comprising 20 
genera and some 130 species. The larger 
species are fish eaters, the smaller insect eaters. 
The British Kingfisher, Alcedo irpida* haunts the 
rivers and streams, and is one of the most 
beautiful of native birds. All kingfishers have 
long bills. In the Malay archipelago. New 
Guinea, the Moluccas, and Australia the 
varieties are very numerous, but Europe and 
North America have each only two species. 
TTie quaint Laughing Jackass of Australia is the 
largest of the kingfisher family. 

King-of-Armi, the name of the chief officials of 
the Heralds* College. There are several in 
England—the principal being those of the 
Garter. Norroy, and Clarencieux. (See Heralds* 
College.) 

Ping Solomon’s Mines.—Mr. R. N. Hall, F.R.G.S., 
as the result of several years’ excavations at 
Zimbabwe, in Rhodesia, came to the conclusion 
that here were the mines whence Solomon ob¬ 
tained gold for the Temple. The ancient monu¬ 
ments of Rhodesia contain the oldest and most 
extensive gold mines known to the world, and 
from these, it is believed, gold to the value of 
some £76.000.000 sterling was extracted during 
the time covering the Ophir period of the Scrip¬ 
tures. The older i>ortlons of Zimbabwe ruins, 
it is assumed, represent tho monuments of a 
colouy of the ancient empire of Sheba In South 
Arabia. The discoveries of Zimbabwe are in 
two divisions, one a temple in the valley, and 
tho other a fortress on the hill. Tho masonry 
throughout is of granite without mortar or 
cement, though cement was known to the buil¬ 
ders, for there are large platforms and floors 
mado of that material. Tho date has been 
fixed at about 1,200 n.o. 

King’s Speech is the speech prepared by the 
Premier or other responsible Ministers hi con¬ 
sultation with the King, and delivered by his 
Majesty in person, or by the Ix>rd Chancellor 
in his absence, at the opening or closing of a 
Parliamentary session. The first King’s speech 
was delivered by IK-nry I. in 1107. 

Kinkajou, a carnivorous animal of the raccoon 
family, liaving a brown fur. It is common in 
the forests of Central and South America, lives 
mostly in the trees, feeding on birds, fruit, in¬ 
sects, etc. 

Kino, a mini extracted from several tropical trees, 
and of considerable value os a drug because of 
its astringent properties, it contains a larqc 
proportion of tannic acid. It Is used for dyeing 
purposes in India, yielding the colour called 
nankeen. 

Kiosk, a small open pavilion of light construction 
much used in Eastern countries as places of 
shade and rest. Similar structures are common 
in the streets of Paris as news and advertisement 
stands, and lu London as telephone offices. 

Kirlmon. one of the two Japanese Imperial crests, 
comprising the design of the flowers, leaves and 
stems of three pawlonia plants. The ki):umon 
is the other imperial crest. 

Kirk, the Church of Scotland. Kirk-Scssion Is a 
44 court '* of tho Presbyterian churches, consist¬ 
ing of tho ministers and elders. 

Klrke’3 Lambs, a regiment commanded by Captain 
Kirke, and of ill repute for their cruelties in 
hunting down i>crsnns suspected of sympathy 
with Monmouth in tlie rebollion of 10S6. The 
paschal lamb was the emblem borne on their flag. 

Kirschwas3er, a spirituous beverage distilled 
from the wild cherry, made chiefly in the Vosges 
and Black Forest. 

Kirtle, the name given In the ICth and 17th cen¬ 
turies to a woman's garment, but not always to 
tho s:uno kind of gnnneut. At one time it was 
an under-garment or petticoat, at another a 
gown or a cloak, and sometimes referred to 
men’s garment*. More generally a kirtle was 
a woman’s outer skirt. 

Kirwanite, a hydrated silicate of aluminla, pro¬ 
toxide of iron and lime, occurring in the basalt 

k of County Antrim. 

Kish, the impurities which float to tho surface of 
molten lead In smelting. 

Kismet, a word signifying fate, destiny, or doom, 
frequently employed (or its equivalent) In most 
Oriental countries, and also in considerable use 
in European literature and speech. 


Kit-Cat Chib, a famous club formed in the early 
part of the 18 th century, and having among Its 
m embers many notable people, including 
Addison and Steele. It derived its name from 
the pastrycook who served it with pies— 
Christopher Cat—and has had its existence 
commemorated in a special size of portrait 
called a 44 Kit-Cat. M because of the fact that 
the portraits of the members of the club were 
ail done (by Sir Godfrey Kneller) to this size— 
36 inches long, by 28 inches wide. Its summer 
meetings were held at the Upper Flask Inn, 
Hampstead. 

Kitchen Middens, the name designating certain 
large mounds, presumably the sites of prehistoric 
villages, distinctive features of which are stone- 
hearths. These mounds contain large quanti¬ 
ties of fossil remains of edible molluscs, bones of 
birds, animals, and fishes. fragments of Imple¬ 
ments. etc. They exist in the largest numbers 
on the east coast of Denmark, and hero aud 
there on the coasts of Scotland. Ireland. Eng¬ 
land and N. America, and belong, it is supposed, 
to the early Neolithic Age. 

Kite, a bird of prey once very common but now 
scarce in Britain. It is one of the Falcondiihe 
family, of a dark brown colour, and feeds on 
rabbits, frogs, moles, and offal. In Eastern 
countries where kites are numerous they are 
valuable scavengers. There are several known 
species in America. 

Kittiwake, a beautiful white and pearl-blue gull 
Inhabiting the rocky coasts of the North Atlautic. 
It ha a a yellow bill with a downward curved 
point. 

44 Kladderadatscb.” the title of the leading German 
humorous journal—often called the German 
Punch —founded by Albert Hoffmann. 

Kleptomania, a species of moral insanity, manifest¬ 
ing Itself in an Irresistible impulse to theft. 

KliDspringer. a small South African antelope 
standing little more than two feet high. It has 
long bristly hair, and short slight horns. Ita 
habitat is the rocky regions of the Cape. 

Kllpsteinite, a hydrated silicate of manganese and 
iron, compact and dull, dark-hued. and akin to 
rhodonite in an impure state. 

Knapsack, a bag containing necessary articles 
which a soldier carries strapped to his 
shoulder. Formerly its contents consisted of 
food, but in recent times it has been utilised 
mainly as the receptacle of articles of clothing. 
Tourists' knapsacks are a convenient adapta¬ 
tion of the idea. 

Knighthood is a degree of honour or title common 
in Europe since the Middle Ages, and was at 
flrat exclusively a military order. In Great 
Britain the four main orders of knighthood are 
those of the Garter, tho Bath, the Thistle, and 
St. Patrick; in addition to which there are 
several other orders, such as the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, the Star of India, etc. 
There are also Knights Bachelors, such as are 
not associated with any special order. The 
title is not hereditary, and therefore ranks be¬ 
low that of a baronet, though both are entitled 
to the prefix 44 Sir.** 

Knobstick, a term of opprobrium much in use 
among the working-classes in England In tho 
middle part of the last century, and applied to 
workmen who dissociato themselves from tho 
majority, and cither accept work while others 
are on strike, or otherwise decline to abide by 
the rules of trade unions or associations. 

Knot, a nautical mile equal to about It of a statute 
mile, and measured by a log-line, which is 
divided by knots at equal distances— T lo of 
a geographical mile. The number of knots 
travelled by the ship in half a minute correspond 
to the number of nautical miles It travels per 
hour. 

Knout, a Russian instrument of punishment, con¬ 
sisting of a whip of many thongs, used upon 
Russian criminals since the 16th century. A 
hundred and twenty strokes were considered 
equivalent to a sentence of death; half that nura- 
• her sufficing to kill in many instances. Czar 
Nicholas I, however, changed the form of tho 
knout, and made it a much milder instru- 

44 Know-nothing,” a member of a secret political 
society in the United States of America, 
organised for the purpose of obtaining a repeal of 
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the Nationalisation Law; it lasted for two or 
three years only, from 1853 onwards. 

Knurr and Spell. An obsolete game played with 
a trap, bat and ball. 

Knuckle-duster, a formidable apparatus contrived 
for the purpose of protecting the knuckles and t 
to add force to their use; frequently employed 
by garottere and other lawless ruffians. 

Koala, an Australian arboreal marsupial mammal, 
with ashy-grey fur, bushy ears, and rudimen¬ 
tary tail. It feeds on leaves and roots, and is 
not more than 2 ft. in length. 

Koh-i-Noor. (Su Diamonds.) 

Kohl-rabi. the turnip*rooted cabbage, the edible 
protuberance u]>on the stem of which. Ju-t 
above the ground line, is its most esteemed 
part. 

Kohol. a powder prepared from antimony or 
burnt almond shells, and in common use by the 
women of the East for darkening the eyelids. 

Kongsbergite, an amalgam of mercury and silver, 
occurring in crystals in the mines of Kongsberg. 
in Norway. 

Koodoo, a beautiful African antelope, the males j 
being noted for spiral horns which when full 
grown are 4ft. long. The animal Ls about 5 ft. 
high at the shoulder, and its grey-brown coat ' 
lias white stripes. It affords good sport to the ( 
hunter, being one of the fleetest animals on the 
African continent. , _ 

Kopeh, a Polynesian arold. cultivated by the 
natives of the South Sea Islands, for its large 
edible yam-like roots. 

Koran, the Bible of the Mohammedans, written by 
Mohammed in the 7th ccnturj .and supposed to be 
a transcript of a series of messages delivered 1 
to the prophet by the Angel Gabriel during a 

K eriod of 23 years. It constitutes the law of 
fe. civil, military, religious, and legal, to I 
Mohammedans. It recognises Christ and Moses • 
as prophets of God. but gives the chief place to j 
Mohammed. It was not until 1734 lliat an 
English translation of the Koran appeared, by 
George Sale. 

Koreish. an ancient Anil> tril>e whose members 
kept guard over the sacred stone of Mecca before 
the rise of Mohammed. When he appeared on 
the scene they opposed his claim, hut were 1 
ultimately defeated by him and his followers. 

Kos, a Jewish measure of capacity, equivalent to ! 
alxjut four cubic Inches. 

Kots, a musical Instrument In general use In Japan, 
consisting of a aeries of 13 silken Hirings stretched 
across a curved wo«xlcn surface, and i»laved 
with the fingers. Each string Is 5 feet long, 
and has a separate bridge so Used as to give the 
vibration necessary for the note It bus to pro¬ 
duce. It is a sort of horizontal harp, and In the 
hands of an expert player Ls capable of giving 
forth excellent music. 

Koumiss, a leverage made from mare's milk fer¬ 
mented. and often served up with cooked grain; 
a common refreshment of the Arabs of Africa 
and m#me of the tribes of Asia, particularly the 
Tartars. 

Kraal, a hut or collection of huts in an African 
village. 

Kraken, a fabled Scandinavian sea monster, 
around which many legends and superstitions 
have been formed in Norway. It Is generally 
descrIKd as a sort of sea-sen»cnt. and was mi 
large and weird of form as to be mistaken, so the 
tradition runs, by tidier me 11 for un Ldond. 
Kremlin, a large fortified citadel In Moscow, con- 
talnlng the caUiedral in which the Oars were 
crowned, an Imperial palace, and Imtsirtant 
garrimms and arsenals. At the foot of the Ivan 
Tower rests. In u cracked condition, the famous 
great Ivan Bell, weighing 200 tons. The 
Kremlin Is now the headquarter* of the Russian 

U.H.B.R. Government. 

Kreutzer, an ancient German, and a modern 
Austrian, coin, the hundredth part of a florin or 
something like the equivalent of our farthing. 

It derives Us name from the cnx« stamped 
upon It. 

Krishna, ono of the Hindu deities, and a chief 
character In the Mahabharata epic. 

Krone, a Scandinavian and Austrian silver coin 
(Krona In Sweden); the Bcandlnavian coin being 
of the value In English of Is. lid., the Austrian 
about iOd. There are also gold coins of 10 and 
20 kroner. During 1022 the Austrian krone 
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exchange dropped to over 34.000 to the English 
sovereign. 

Krypton, an atmospheric gas belonging to the 
helium group and of a greater density than 
nitrogen. 

Kurang, a peculiar tailless Javanese lemur, remark¬ 
able for its habitual inactivity, ungainly struc¬ 
ture. and 6low motion. better known as the Slow- 
paced loris. 

Ku-Klux-Klan, the title of a secret American 
association whose members were sworn to 
continue active sympathy with the secession 
principle after the conclusion of the Civil War 
In 1805. The organisation was wholly con¬ 
fined to the Southern States, but gave rise to 
many cruel outrages on Southerners and others 
who lavl been 6upi>orter8 of tLe North. 

Kulni. a Brahmin of high sacerdotal position, to 
whom the privilege of plurality of wives Ls per¬ 
mitted, with whom he gets liberal dowries, 
while each wife b maintained in the parental 
home. 

Kuminel, a German cordial, flavoured with cumin, 
carraway seeds, or fennel. 

Kunkir-zeed. the gum of the artichoke root, used 
by the Arabs as an emetic. 

Kunzito is a recently discovered gem which b 
peach-pink in colour, highly dichroic in quality, 
and possessing wonderful fluorescence. Upon 
exposure to the action of the X-rays or radium 
bromide, the gem-stone becomes phosphor¬ 
escent and remains so tor some appreciable 
time after removal. After exposure to the 
X-rays it will, if placed in (he dark, photograph 
itself u|Hiii a piece of sensitive paper. In respect 
to tills phenomenon of fluorescence. Kunzito b 
unique among gem-stones. Jt was discovered by 
Professor George E. kunz. l'n -idont of the New 
York Mine ra log leal Club, and has Ken given 
the name of its sponsor, bo far it is found only 
in San Diego. California. 

Kurds, a native race inhabiting Kurdistan, a 
wandering people professing the Mohammedan 
faith and shaking an Ironic dialect. 

Kussicr. a Turkish musical Instrument consisting of 
live stringsstretched over a sort of kettledrum. 

Kusti. a woollen band of 72 threads—the number 
of the chapters of the Iz&shuc—and two 
branches, each branch containing six knots, 
together standing for the 12 months of the year. 

Kutch. the packet of vellum leaves in which gold 
Is placed for the llrst beating: the gold-Katere' 
skin packet Into which the leaf b placed fur the 
second beating is knovn as the " shoder.” 

Kutia, a special Russian dish eaten after a funeral 
ceremony at a cliurcli or cemetery, and coni* 
jsr-ed of boiled rice or other cereal mixed with 
honey and raisins, the Ingredients King sup- 
isised to possess sonic symbolical signillcance. 

| Kuttar. a form of Indian dagger with a handle of 
parallel bars and cruas-piece. 

Kuwazoku. the title given to the Japanese court 
nobles, kuges. and datinlos. 

i Kvass, a common Russian fermented beverage 
made from tin infusion of flour or meal or dough 
of rye. wheat or malt. A superior kind b made 
from fruits. 

Kyllx, the name given In (indent Greece to a grace¬ 
ful double-handled drinking cup. In general 
ebaixj some till rig like a modem cliampagno 

glass. 

Kymograph, an Instrument for measuring the 
pressure of Uul«b. especially the l»I«xxl In living 
Kings, and consisting of n revolving cylinder 
containing a smoked paper on which the pres¬ 
sure is recorded. 

Kyrie Elebon. ** Lord, have mercy." the name of 
a common form of prayer in the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Churches; ulso applied to 
the English Church responses after the recital 
of the commandments. 

Kyrioloxy. a term indicating (he use of literal as 
contradistinguished from figurative expressions. 
Kyrie Society, named after Rope's " Man of Ross.” 
John Kyrie. founded by Mbs Miranda and Miss 
Octavla Hill In 1*75. and having for Its object 
the decoration of workmen's clubs, hospitals, 
etc., nnd the promotion among the poor 
of u taste for literature, music, and out-door 
recreation. 

Kyroslto. an Impure form of marcnslte. known to 
the Germans since 1725 as white copper ore. 
Kyste, a chest or coiliii for the burial of the dead. 
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Labadlsts were a sect of Christian communists 
instituted by Jean de Labadie in France in the 
17th century. They did not distinguish Sun¬ 
day from other days, holding that life was all 
Sabbath. 

Labarum, the standard of Constantine the Great, 
adopted after his conversion to Christianity, 
marked with his seal, and represented upon the 
coinage. 

Laboratory, a department or room, fitted with 
apparatus for prosecuting scientific investiga¬ 
tions. 

Labour Exchanges, now called Employment 
Exchanges, established in 1909. collect and 
supply information as to employers wanting 
workpeople, aud workpeople requiring employ¬ 
ment. The country is divided into eleven 
divisions, each with a divisional clearing-house 
and chief, and all co-ordinated with a central 
clearing-house in London. The number of 
applicants at these exchanges in 1916 was 
2,845,247. Statistics of the Employment 
Exchanges are constantly varying. Over two 
million unemployed men and women were 
receiving unemployment relief at the beginning 
of 1931, to which all employees other than 
domestics in private service and agricultural 
labourers are entitled. The unemployed in¬ 
surance system not l>eing found adequate to 
meet the needs of relief, the Government has < 
found it necessary to make ever-increasing » 
loans for this purpose. 

Labourers, Statute of, was passed in 1349. and 
again in 1357. with the object of compelling 
labourers to accept a certain rate of wages and 
not leave their employers’ service, the Plague 
having rendered labourers so scarce that they 
were in great demand aud had been insisting on 
higher pay. These enactments were bitterly 
opposed and led to the ” Peasants* lie volt,*' 
headed by Wat Tyler. 

Labour Party has a total membership of over 
3.000.000. Affiliated with the party are 135 
'rrade Unions; 83 Trades Councils; 06 Local 
Labour parties; 28,000 of the Independent 
Labour Party; and 3,237 members of the Fabian | 
Society. In 1914 there were 39 members of the 
Labour Party in Parliament; in 1921, 74. In 
January 1924, on the defeat of Mr. Baldwin's 
Govt.. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with a follow¬ 
ing of 191, formed the find Labour Govt, of 
this country. In 1929 Mr. MacDonald was 
again Premier, with his party increased to 
230. 

Labradorite, a mineral of a pearly lustre on 
cleavage, found in masses in igneous rocks, the 
best samples of which come from Labrador. 

Labyrinth, or Maze, a combination of roads and 
passages so constructed us to render it difficult 
for anyone ignorant of the clue to trace the way 
to the central part. Tho Egyptian labyrinth ou 
Lake Mteris had 3.000 rooms, half of them sub¬ 
terranean, and the remainder above ground. 
The Cretan lubyrinth of the mythology was said 
to have been constructed by D.edalus. There ! 
was one at Lemnos, renowned for its stalactite | 
columns; and another at Cluaium constructed by 
Porsemia, King of Etruria, about 520 n.c. The 
labyrinth in which Fair Rosamond was con¬ 
cealed was at Woodstock. Hampton Court 
maze dates from the 10th century. 

LabynnthoJon, a gigantic fossil amphibian, which ! 
gets Us name from the curious labyrinthine 
structure of its teeth. It occurs in the Red I 
►Sand-Hone formation, and remains have been ( 
found in Britain aud other parts of Europe, i 
I ts head was several feet long, and its footprints, 
by which it was discovered, closely resemble 
the prints of the human baud. 

Lac, a resinous matter deposited on tho branches | 
of a number of tropical trees by the females of 
the lac insect, the exudation including eggs and a 
viscous covering. At tho gathering time the 
t wigs arc broken off and dried hi the sun. when 
the insects die, aud the lac that remains is 
termed stick-lac. From this, by the removal 
of extraneous accretions and dissolving, seed- 
•ac is produced. Shell-lac is seed-lac after it 
has l»een melted and otherwise prepared, and 
this is the best known of the lacs, being used in 


the manufacture of varnishes and sealing-wax, 
and for other commercial purposes. 

Lac (or Lakh), a Sanskrit word, meaning a mark, 
used in India to indicate a lac (or 100,000) 
rupees. 

Lace, a delicate fabric of linen, silk, or cotton 
threads, made by hand or machinery, and 
worked In various ornamental designs. The 
kinds of lace are many, deriving their distinctive 
names either from the method employed in 
production or from the place w’hcre any special 
variety was originally made. The best known 
makes are pillow or bobbin-lace, woven and 
plaited by hand; needle-point lace, worked by 
the needle over a traced design; and machine 
lace, which practically dates from Heathcote's 
invention of the early part of the 19th century. 
Some of the most famed laces are the following: 
Alencon , a needle-point lace; Brussels* a very 
fine kind, with needle-point sprigs and flowers; 
Chantilly. a silk variety with flowers and open¬ 
work; Cluny , a net lace with darned stitch; 
Uoniton . a delicate kind with dainty sprigs and 
figures; MccJilin , generally made in one piece 
and very varied in design; and Valenciennes . 
or bobbin lace, of great durability, the pattern 
and ground of which are made at the same 
time, being one of the best and most costly of 
laces, now manufactured mainly in Belgium. 

Lacorta, the name of a group of long-tailed lizards 
inhabiting the warmer parts of Europe and Asia. 
Also the name of a constellation, lying 6outh of 
Cepheus. its most important star being only of 
the fourth magnitude. 

Lachcsis, a genus of venomous snakes of the rattle¬ 
snake family confined to tropical countries, and 
including the “ deadly bushiuaster." of Surinam, 
and several Crotalidte pit-vipers of Guiana and 
Brazil. 

Lacquer, a varnish made from shellac and certain 
colouring matters, and utilised for imparting 
lustre to various surfaces of metal or wood. In 
China aud Japan the production of lacquer ware 
of a decorative character has long been an 
imiKirtaut industry, bringing into use gold, 
coral, vermilion, sprinkled, and other lacquers, 
with pleasing effect. 

Lacrimoso, a musical term denoting a mournful 
method of playing; sa-lly, with feeling. 

Lacrosse, a ball game largely played in Canada, 
but of Indian origin, (oee Pears’ JJ id ionary of 
Sports and Pastimes.) 

Lacrymatory, tube-like vessels of glass found in 
graves of the ancients of the urn-burial period, 
aud supposed by some to have been the recep¬ 
tacles of the consecrated tears of lamenting 
friends, but really used for holding ointments 
or perfumes. 

Lacs-4’Amour, a cord of running knots worn on 
tlie arm at one time by widows and unmarried 
women to denote their condition. 

Lactic Acid Is revealed in its commonest form in 
sour milk, but is found also in the fermentation 
of certain vegetable Juices and putrefying animal 
matters. 

Lactic Ethers, three different ethers, containing 
the same inouatoiuic radical, derivable from 
lactic acid, viz., ethylie lactate, dieth/lic lactate, 
and monocthylic lactate. 

Lactometer, a tube or Instrument for ascertaining 
the proportion of cream in a quantity of milk. 
Called also a gulactoineter. 

Lacustrine Deposits, a geological term referring to 
the strata deposits at the bottom of lakes which 
by the regularity of their occurrence afford 
favourable opportunities for scientific study. 

Ladder, a framework of portable steps, made of 
wood or metal. There are innumerable 
varieties, according to their uses. Thus: the 
standing-ladder, the step-ladder, scaling ladder, 
companion ladder, collapsible ladder, etc. 

Ladybird, the common name of a numerous class 
o' beetles—the Coccinella. The insect is usually 
of a red or yellow colour with small black spots. 
It can fly easily, but as it crawls over leaves or 
walls its progress is but slow. Ladybirds are 
of good service to the gardener by reason of 
their destruction of plant lice, amongst which 
they lay their eggs; and as tho larva) come to 
life ther feed ou the lice. 

Lady-Day, the day of the festival of the Annuncia¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mary, March 25th, One of 
the four English quarter days. 
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Lagoon, a stretch of shallow water opening out 
upon the sea. The most familiar example Is 
that of Venice, which is built on lagoons. 

Lake Dwellings, certain prehistoric habitations 
originally built above the waters of lakes or 
rivers, evidences of which have been found in 
Switzerland. Britain, and other parts of the old 
and new worlds. They were erected on plat¬ 
forms supported by piles, the stumps of many of 
which still remain. The most valuable evi¬ 
dences in this connection, however, are the re¬ 
covered fragments of pottery, bone, flint, bronze 
and iron implements, as well as some few human 
skeletons, affording interesting testimony to the 
primitive existence led by the lake dwellers. 

Lakes are bodies of water collected in depressions 
of the earth's surface. The most notable lakes 
are the Great Lake series of North Amerira. 
including Lakes Suinrrior. Michigan. Huron. ' 
Erie, and Ontario, all discharging into the St. 
Lawrence Liter. Africa lias an enormous area 
of lakes. Including the Albert Nynrua and the 
Victoria Nyanza, forming the sources of the 
White Nile, lakes Tanganyika. Nyicv>a. Tchad, 
etc. Smaller lakes are numerous in other 
countries—Switzerland. Germany. Italy, Eng- 
land, Ireland. Scotland, all having their lake 
regions, where the scenery Is invariably beauti¬ 
ful and romantic. 

Lake School, the name given, at first in ridicule. . 
to a distinguished trio of poets—Wordsworth. • 
Coleridge and Southey—who made their homes 
in the English Lake District. 

Lalo. the leaves of the llaolmb. dried and pow¬ 
dered; a favourite f«iod of certain African tribes. , 
Lama, the high priest of the Tibetan Buddhists, | 
usually styled the Grand Lama, and supposed to 
be tlie Incarnation of Adibuddlia. lives in a 
palace at Lhasa. A British mHMon. sent out 
hi compel the removal of certain trade restric- ( 
tions. took possession of Lhasa in from 

which the Luma had previously fled. J lie 
result was the election of a new Lama and tlie 
signing of a better trading treaty. In 1010. 
Chinese action compelled the Dalai Lama to 
seek refuge in India, when he was deposed by 
the Chinese government; but In 1U13 be re¬ 
turned to Tl*>et. and. although he was still 
Opposed by china. British intervention pre¬ 
vailed and he was allowed to remain. However, 
although a conference wax held in 11)13 U> Kettle 
the differences bed w een the British. Clunese and 

'iibetau governments. China ntIII continues to 

exercise coitsklerublc influence in the hut named. 
Lai/varim, the form of Buddhism prevalent in 
TiImA, with a very exclusive sacerdotal orgunDa- 
tion. of which the Grand Lama is the head. 
Lannlnbranchtatu, a class of molluscs, apparently 
headless, with lainelltforin gills. The t**ly Is 
enclosed In u pair of lutcral valves <ll\ Pled across 
the back and held together by a hinge. 
Lamrlllcorulu. u chws of Insect* of the C’oleopttra 
order, remarkable for their laiuclliferuusantcim-o ( 
with club like terminations. They are herbi¬ 
vorous and mnnlier heveral thousand species, 
the l>e«t-known representatives being the stag- 
beetles and cuckcliafer*. 

Lamination, a geological term designating a class 
of r*/cks with tliki cleavages, such us slate or 
’ shale. 

Lammiii Day Is one of the oldest of the Church 
festival♦. probably derived from tin* loaf-mass 
(IIlafiinAMO of the Anglo-Saxons. It occurs on 
August 1. In the olden times It was the day when 
loaves were given In place of finA-fruit offerings. 
Lummergei^r, the In-arded vulture of Alpine 
regions, and lhe largest of European hints of 
prey. It has a white lnwl with black tufts at 
the Uwj of the bill, and Its general plumage Is 
dark brown, nearly black. It mainly Inhabits 
the mountain ranges of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa. and extends to China. 
Lampblack, a carboul/eroun pigment obtained 
from flame smoke, and now produced in 
specially countruetod fur/ia-^s In which liodles 
rich iu carbon, such as tar. resin, petroleum, etc., 
are burned. The lunoke or *oot resulting is 
collected from the sites of the furnace. and 
form* lampblack. which D largely used In Ink 
and paint manufacture. 

Lamprey. an eel-like ILsh found in the river* and on 
tho Hui-wxiMtjt of Britain and other temperate 
regions. It La* a clicu Lj nuctorlal mouth and 


teeth, and lives on other fishes. There are three 
BritDh specie#*, the ltlver Lamprey, the Small 
Lamprey, and the Sea Lamprey, which attains 
a length of 3 feet. Some lampreys spawn In the 
higher reaches of rivers. 

Lamps are ve>seLs for holding an illuminating 
agent, and in modem times are of many kinds. 
In Anglo-Saxon times they were made of horn. 
The first public street lamps were oil lamps, 
London being lighted In this manner in 1681. 
Gas lamps were introduced in laid. A great 
advance was made in domestic Limp illumina¬ 
tion by Argand. a Frenchman, in 17o7. a lamp 
invented by him having a circular burner or 
wick, and by the admission of a current of air 
oxygenized the tlaine. 'llu*» greatly increased 
the briliiauce of the light. Among the more 
distinctive lamps of later rimes are the various 
electric lamps, the Incandescent gas lamps, the 
paraffin oil and naphtha spirit lumps, the 
submarine lamp for burning under water, and 
the Davy safely lamp for colliery um.*. 

Lance, a military weapon earned by cavalry regi¬ 
ments. and consisting of a long spear for hurling 
at or charging an enemy with. The war lance 
of the Middle Ages was alxiut HI feet long; the 
present-day lance rarely exceeds 11 feet. 

Lancelet, asea-llshof slight development, without 
skull or brain, and having for backlxme a 
gelatinous r<*l devoid of ribs. It is aot un¬ 
common around the British coasts, living mostly 
in the sand. 

Lancers, light cavalry soldiers armed with lance.-*. 
Most European armies contain regiments of 
Lancers—the UuKstan Coy-sacks, the German 
Uhlans, etc.—but there were no regiments of 
Lancers hi England liefore Is in. 

" Lancet.” the name of the chief English medical 
journal, established in 1*33 by Dr. Wakloy. 

Lancewood. a hard, durable, and elastic kind of 
wihmI obtained from certain West Indian trees 
of the .Diomnv'f order, and much used In coach* 
building; in Guiana, the wood is called \ ari \ ari. 

Land Is the earth's surface, or. more strictly, that 
portion of It which is unsubmerged. The total 
land area of Great Britain is 50.301.miO acres. 
In 1851 the Lind anl houses of the United 
Kiugdoiu yielded an aggregate rental of 
£51)5.000. In 1883 there were nearly a million 
land-owners in Eng bind and Wales texeludve 
of the metropolis). 703.000 of whom owned 
less than one acre. It is estimated that in* re 
than one half of the land of the kingdom is now 
pirvsessed by alxuit 7.000 persons. 

Landau, a kind of carriage, originally made at 
l andau In Germany, its distinguishing feature 
being that the covered top Ls in two parts and 
can lie let down or put up as required. 

Land Crab, a faintly of crabs which li\o mainly on 
land, though as a rule migrating to the sea to 
deposit their eggs. \\ hen their offspring attain 
full development in the water, the old crabs re¬ 
turn to their inland quarters, taking their 
young ones with them. 

Land League, an association formed In ls70 by 
Parnell and others for compelling n reduction in 
the rents of land ill Ireland, and iu c i>e of non- 
compliance refusing to pay rent. For a limy 
tills league exercised great political imlueiu e 
and was un Important aid to the Homo Uulo 
agitation. 

Landrail, popularly known as the Corncrake, Is a 
regular Hummer visitor to Britain, and is well 
known l»* Its harsh and piercing note, uo familiar 
in corn lands In the night time. 

Landslip, a breakage of a iiioks of soil or rock away 
from a mountain, hill, or cliff, due to a variety of 
natural causes, such as tho saturation of tlie 
earth by water or the decay or slipping of por¬ 
tions of rock. Many serious landslips have 
occurred from time to time. In 1018, an earth- 
fall happened ut Plum, on Like Uoiao. Involving 
the debt ruction of many buildings and the loos 
of niuiierous lives. In 1*00 a l»orUoti of Boss- 
berg mountain In Switzerland slipped from its 
position, and falling Into the valley below 
burksl many villages and hamlets and over F00 
people. A chalk cliff from 100 to 150 feet hlgn 
and three-quarter** of a mile long fell at Lyme 
Krgii, In Dorsetshire. In 1839, doing terrible 
damage. Over 200 people were klllcxl by a 
landslip in Nynec Tal. in India. In 1880; and nt 
Quebec, hi 1883. a rocky eminence called Capo 
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Diamond gave way. many buildings being 
destroyed and lives lost. It has now been 
shown that many changes In the level of the 
surface are due to land oscillations. . 

Language, words by which thoughts are uttered or 
expressed. Is divisible into many groups. The 
languages spoken in Europe include those of the 
Indo-Germauic group, such as Germanic, 
Slavic, and Romance languages; Finno-Ugrian 
languages, such os Finnish. Hungarian and 
Turkish. Of the Indo-Gennanic languages. 
Lithuanian with its cognates has retained most 
'* primitive ” features. There are over 3.000 
languages or dialects spoken throughout the 
world. Of the ” civilised ” languages English 
is spoken by approximately 180 millions, Russian 
by 140 millions, German by 80 millions, French 
by 70 millions, and Spanish by 60 millions. 

Langue d*0c, an ancient French dialect—the 
language of the Troubadours—confined to the 
country south of the Loire. It derived its 
name from the fact that it used oc instead of oui 
for the affirmative. 

Langue d’Oui, the old Northern French dialect, 
distinguished by the use of oui for the affirmative. 

Languria. a beautiful kind of small arboreal 
beetles of metallic sheen, inhabiting most parts 
of the world, and peculiar because of their short 
antenna*. The Lanpuriiiuje sub-family include 
the “Ladybirds.” 

Laniidm constitute the shrike family of birds. 
There are about 200 widely distributed slides. 

Lantern, a case for enclosing, holding, or carrying a 
light. In its earliest form It was made of horn, 
and called a lanthora, but the name now covers 
a variety of forms, from the large stationary 
lantern of a lighthouse to a Chinese collapsible 
paper lantern. (See Magic Lantern, etc.) 

Lantern Fly, the name of a class of insects of the 
Fuljora genus, with muzzle-shaped heads which 
are said to emit a light like that given forth by 
fireflies in the dark. They occur in China. 
Brazil, and other hot countries, but recent 
naturalists dispute the actual luminosity of the 
Insect. 

••.Lantern of England. 1 ’—Bath Abbey possesses so 
many windows that it is called sometimes the 
“ Lantern of England.” It was a *' Popish 
service M held at Buth Abbey by James 11 
that induced Bishop Ken to sign the imitation 
to William of Orange, though he afterwards 
repented and became a Non-Juror. Among 
numerous interesting monuments Bath Abbey 
contains that of Malt bus, whose Essay on 
Population gave the first inspiration to Darwin. 

Lanthanum, a scarce metal discovered by Mo^ui- 
der, in 1841. found in association with didymium 
in the oxide of cerium. 

Lapidary, a cutter of. or dealer in. precious stones; 
also used in adjective form In regard to the 
working, engraving, or setting of stones. 

Lapis Lazuli, an azure blue mineral found in lime¬ 
stone and granite, from which the ultramarine 
pigment is obtained. The best comes from 
China and Persia. 

Lapwing or Plover, Is a familiar bird on the moors 
and marshy places of Britain. It is often called 
the “ peewit,” from its cry. Its back and 
wings show green, violet, and purple tints, and ' 
the under parts are white. It carries a black 
crest. Plovers* eggs are a table luxury. 

Larboard is the old nautical term indicating the 
left-hand side of a ship, now more commonly 
called the l>ort bide. Starboard is the right- 
hand side. 

Larch, a familiar coniferous tree in the mountain 
region of northern Europe, and though not 
native to Britain, the Common Larch is suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in various parts of the 
kingdom, it is one of the best of all turpentine 
yielding trees, and the bark is valued for 
tunning. 

Lor cony in its broad significance means the fraudu¬ 
lent. taking away and appropriation of the 
personal goods of another. Larceny is of two 
Kin.ls: simple larceny, which is theft apart from 
accompanying aggravation; and compound 
larceny , that which is rendered more serious by 
l cmg combined with assault, or forced entrance 

r • an ! L * u °l' **** Place, such as a house or shop. 

Dari is the clarified fat of swine. Originally it 
was almost exclusively used iu cooking, but now 
it is uLo utilised for a variety of commercial 


purposes, such as the making of lubricating oil, 
the manufacture of candles, etc. 

Lares were tutelary deities of the andent Homans, 
and of two classes, Lara domesticu the house¬ 
hold gods, and Lares publici , the gods of public 
places. Both classes were represented by 
images or statues. 

Laridee, a family of web-footed sw imming gulls, 
white and pearly blue In colour, very widely 
distributed over the sea coasts of the world and 
feeding mainly on fish. 

Lark, a family of birds (Alaudidre) of which there 
are about 100 species, some of which—notably 
the skylark—are famed for their marvellous 
singing and soaring qualities. They build their 
nests on the ground In the open country. 
Britain has six species, of which the skylark and 
the woodlark are the best known. Africa has 
the greatest number of larks; America has only 
one species, the horned lark, but it is not a true 
Alaudida*. 

Larkspur, the common name of the genus Del¬ 
phinium. a favourite flower introduced into 
British gardens from Switzerland in 1673. 

Larva, the undeveloped form of any anima l which, 
before maturity, undergoes metamorphosis. 
The term was formerly used only to designate 
insects in the caterpillar stage, but now takes In 
the larval forms of the frog (the tadpole) and 
numerous other early stages of animal existence. 

Lascar, commonly an East Indian sailor engaged 
in British or foreign service. The name la also 
given to East Indian camp followers and regl* 
mental servants. 

Las tag e, a shipping term referring to the lading of 
a ship, and also formerly a duty for the right of 
conveying goods by ships. 

Lateen, a triangular sail affixed to a tapering yard, 
used on light cargo vessels of the Mediterranean. 

Latent Heat is a term expressing a condition In 
which, when a solid Is converted into a liquid, or 
a liquid into a gas, a certain amount of heat Is 
absorbed, and. haring no effect on the ther¬ 
mometer. is described as latent. 

Latoran Councils were the eleven religious con¬ 
ventions held in the Late ran basilica at Homo 
for deciding important questions of Church 
doctrine. The first was held in 040 to deal with 
the Monothelites; three were held in the 12 th 
century, one in the 13th. and the rest in the 
10th. That of 1179 formulated the laws for 
the election of Popes; and that of 1215 pro¬ 
nounced In favour of the Crusade. 

Laterite, a peculiar ferruginous kind of rock, ex¬ 
tensive beds of which are found in Lulia and 
Ceylon. Much of it belongs to the Tertiary 
period. 

Lateroflexion, a scientific and pathological term 
signifying ” a bending aside.” 

Lates, a genus of fishes of the perch family. There 
are only three species, two of which are found 
In the Nile and iu Queensland, while the third is 
confined to Australian rivers only. It attains 
the length of from 2 to 3 feet. 

Latitude is the extent of the earth or the heavens 
reckoned from the equator to the pole, and was 
first determined by Hipparchus, of Nice, about 
182 ii.o. 

LaUtudinarians, a body of theologians whose 
object was to enlarge the scope of the Anglican 
Church so as to bring the Nonconformists 
within its fold, and included such eminent 17th- 
century divines as Burnet, Tillotson, Hales, and 
Chilling worth. 

Latvia, a new Baltic republic, formerly part of 
Russia. The capital is Riga. 

Laughing Gas is nitrous oxide, and received its 
name from the fact that on being inhaled its 
first effect was to produce cxliilarutiou. It 
was one of the earliest anesthetics, and Is much 
used in dentistry and for minor surgical opera¬ 
tions. 

Laughing Jackass. ( See Kingfisher.) 

Laughing-stock, a butt for ridicule, a person or an 
object provoking scornful hilarity. 

Laughter, a convulsive action of the respiratory 
muscles, accompanied by a succession of short 
vocal sounds, induced by sudden joy or mirth. 

Launce, a family of eel-like sea fishes found In large 
numbers on the coasts of North America and 
Europe. There are two species common to 
British waters. These fishes are of a bright 
silvery hue. and live much in the sand under- 
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neath the water. They are much prized as 
bait. 

Laundry, any room or building In which the work 
of washing and Ironing of clothes is carried on. 
Steam laundries have become common in recent 
times. and In many ways—the introduction of 
improved washing soaps, and of electrical and 
other labour-saving contrivances generally— 
laundry operations have !>een greatly simp 11 tied. 

Laureate. (Set Poet Laureate.! 

Laurentlan System refers to a group of rocks in 
the region of the Upper I-akes of Canada, 
representing at some joints a thickness of 
30.000 feet. No fossils are found in this group, 
and the inference is that it is the most ancient 
known. 

Laurie Acid, a monobasic .acid obtained from the 
oleaginous principle of pichurim beaus, and from 
butter, cocoanut oil. etc. 

Lava, the molten fluid rock which Is ejected from a 
volcano while in eruption. 

Laver, the popular name of certain varieties of sea¬ 
weed. Pavhyra , which attach themselves to 
rocks and are used as food or condiment. 

Lawn, very fine sun-bleached linen, in olden times 
called M cloth of Khelnw.” 

I>ad. a soft malleable metal, occurring In numerous 
ores, which are easily smelted. It Is found in its 
native form In small quantities in Sweden. 
Lead Is largely used in the making of service 
Pipes on account of its pliability, and as an alloy 
element it combines in the formation of type 
metal, stereo metal, shot metal, pewter, and 
many other compounds. Lead mining U 
carried on in several of the northern counties of 
England and in Wales. Our chief import* of 
lead arc from Spain. The lead output of the 
world now averages over l.OOU.OOO tons per 
annum, of which about one-fourth is raised 
within the British Empire. Australia being the 
chief British lead-producing region. Great 
Britain produces over £-30.000 worth of lead 
per annum. , . . 

Leal-Insect, a peculiar class of insect which in 
colour and form closely resembles a leaf. 
Laaguos, or combination* of kings, countries, 
communities, have been frequent since the kings 
of Canaan united against the Israelites. Among 
the most famous leagues may be mentioned the 
Holy league which prevented the accession of 
Henry IV of France until he became a Homan 
Catholic; the Solemn league and Covenant of 
Scotland in 1038; and the League of Augsburg 
against France In 168(5. 

League o! Nations, formed to promote Inter¬ 
national Peace and Security in 10*30. The 
original nieinl>cTM were the signatories of the 
Treaty of Peace at Versailles. The inernbendiip 
of the league comprises 5I nations, the objects 
being International co-ojxrnit ion for world 
peace. Just and honourable relations between 
nations, not to resort to war until disputes have 
been tlrwt submitted to the league, to wait alx 
months for a decision, and then allow three 
months to elapse. The Assembly meets at 
Geneva annually. The Council meets four times 
a year. The permanent Court of international 
J ant Ice sits at the Hague. 'J he league lias done 
much good work for the lieiietit of the world 
since its Inception in H*20. 

Leap Year (or Bissextile' was fixed by Julius 
Otaftar. 45 u.o., the addition of one day In every 
four years bringing the measure of the calendar 
year even with the astronomical year, with three 
minutes per year over; this again is levelled up 
by dropping leap year at stated Intervals. Thus 
1700. 1800. and 1000 were not leap years, but It 
will be some centuries now before another 
rectification will Is* requited. 

Leather was made In ancient Egypt. Greece, and 
Home, and lias through succeeding centuries 
>layed an important part in the service of man. 
t consist* of the dressed hides or skins of ani¬ 
mals. after the process of tanning has tjcen gone 
through. Uiitanned skins are known a* pelt*. 
I-catber Is clutm-d either according to the skins 
from which it Is mode or the system of prepara¬ 
tion employed. The best-known kinds are 
morocco, kid. Ruiwla, chamois. Cordovan, 
grained, patent, russet, tan. calf, liungarlau. etc. 
l^avao, a mixture of flour and sour milk, formerly 
Used In fermenting large quantities of fresh 
dough a preparation now superseded by yeast. 


Leech, an aquatic blood-‘nicking worm, mostly 
found in fresh-water ponds. Each end of the 
body is provided with a sucker, but that at the 
head end has jaws and teeth. The medicinal 
leech has three jaws. The leech attaches itself 
with avidity to animal bodies and sucks until 
glutted. 

Leeward, a nautical term, meaning the sheltered 
side of a vessel—that is. the opposite side to 
that from which the wind Is blowing. 

Legal Tender of gold is good in this country to 
any amount ; silver is legal tender up to 
40s.. bronze up to Is., farthings up t*» fld. 
Bank of England notes for £1 and 10s. are 
legal tender for the payment of any amount. 

Legend, a story In which the marvellous, sui^r- 
natural or mythical is a leading feature. 

Legerdemain, sleight of hand, conjuring, higgling, 
a kind of performance in which trick and dex¬ 
terity of hand deceive the eye and give the im¬ 
pression of feats that are naturally impossible. 

Legion, a lx>ly of Homan troops, varying in mnii- 
l>ers at different periols. Under Marius a 
legion consisted of 0.200 soldiers, lie sides 700 
horse. Augustus's army was composed of 45 
legions, with the addition of 25.0(H) horse and 
37.000 light armed troops. A legion was divi¬ 
ded into 10 cohorts, and every cohort into three 
companies, each containing two centurions. 
Three legions corai>o6ed the Homan army of 
occupation In Britain. 

Legion of Honour, the French order for distin¬ 
guished services, military or civil, was instituted 
by Napoleon 1. in isu2. and confirmed and 
modified under later rulers. There are five 
grades—Grands Croix. Grands Otficiers, Com- 
mandcurs, Ottlcicr*. and Chevaliers. 

Legitimists, HUpiK>rtere of the claims of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family to the throne of 
France. The death of the Comte de < hainbord 
in 1883 childless transferred the right of claim to 
the Comte de Paris, head of Hie younger Bour¬ 
bon branch. 

Legumln, a nitrogenous protcld mil stance ob¬ 
tained from pe:ifl. l**ans. and similar plants. 
It is ftLso called " vegetable casein.'* 

Lcipoa, a kind of pheasant native to Australia, 
nesting In mounds. It has a crested head and 
(lark plunuige. 

Lcnm. the North American potato beetle, n vora¬ 
cious little insect, with yellow head and body 
marked with three longitudinal deep black 
stripes. The famous Colorado potato beetle 
lx? longs to the Phytophura tritx*. us docs also 
the *• Turnip-Jack.” the larva: of which are the 
plague of the British farmer. 

Lemming, a small light brown rodent with dark 
si»otx. als»unding In Scandinavian countries and 
In bllieria. 1 here H an American kikjoIcs found 
in the Hudson Bay region. The lemming is 
alxmt 5 Inches long, w ith a short stump of n tail. 

Lemur, a group of mammals nearly allied to 
monkeys, noted for having strong pliant toes 
enabling them to um? their feet as hand*, and alv> 
wed I-developed tlminlis on the hands. They 
liave long squirrel like tails and fox-almpcd 
heads, and are distributed over the tropical 
parts of the Old World. 

Lenses are. broadly speaking, either conivjr. having 
the thickest part in the centre and magnifying 
object*, or concurc. with the thinnest part in 
the centre and reducing the objects. Each 
kind has several varieties, peculiar from their 
proportions, arrangement*, and hiwIHc effects. 
(.See Pears’ JMcilotuiry «,/ photography.) 

Lent, the 40 days period of fasting that precedes 
Easter. 

Leo, one of the 12 signs of the Zodiac. Ixumricd on 
the w est by Cancer, and on I lie cud by the 
Virgin. The constellation consist* of 73 stars, 
one of which Is KckiiIuh. 

Leopard, a well-known carnivorous allotted mam¬ 
mal, an inhabitant of Africa and Asia. Its skin 
has a light tawny ground, which U covered with 
(lark brown spots. 

Lepldodendron. a fossil plant of gigantic height 
(nearly U >0 feet) Ixmrlng a cone-like fruit, 
frequently met w ith In the coal at rata. 

Lepidoganold, the second sub-order of the ganoid 
fishes In Owen’s classification, their bodies being 
covered with scales of moderate size. 

Lopldoptera. an order of insects embracing the 
various species of butterflies and moths. 
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Lepldosiren, a genus of ganoid fishes, whose sole 
surviving representative is the Mud-Ash, con¬ 
fined almost exclusively to the Amazon. 

Leporid®, the scientific name of all animals of the 
hare and rabbit family. 

Lepust the constellation of the Hare, situated under 
the Orion group, and one of the constellations 
with which the ancients were familiar. 

Lernroa, a parasitic crustaceau which is more fully 
developed in its young than in its adult exist¬ 
ence. After entering upon its parasitic stage 
it has no use for external organs and loses them. 
Its presence is believed injuriously to affect the 
vision of the fishes upon which it is parasitic. 

Lettres de Cachet, sealed letters which the kings of 
France issued to their agents to secure the im¬ 
prisonment of distrusted or disliked persons 
without trial. Abolished in 1789. 

Leucine, a crystalline, pulverulent substance pro¬ 
duced by the decomj>ositloii of nitrogenous 
matter, otherwise known as amido-caproic add, 
and called leucine because of its whiteness. 

Leuciscus, a genus of fishes of the Carp family, 
distributed over the waters of all temperate 
regions, and comprising some 90 species. The 
roach, chub, and dace are of this family, also 
the white mullet and the minnow. 

Lev6e, a State reception by the King attended only 
by gentlemen. 

Levellers, an English military-political party pro¬ 
minent about 1017 in the Parliamentary army, 
and advocated the levelling of social distinctions. 

Lever, a rod-like bar of metal or wood used for 
raising heavy bodies, and worked by means 
of a support called the fulcrum placed at a given 
distance underneath the lever. 

Lewis, a contrivance uf stone-lifting, the principle 
of which was known to the ancient Romans; it 
consists of two dovetail tenons of iron or other 
metal, expanded by an intervening key in a 
dovetail-shaped mortice in the stone, and 
shackled by a ringed bolt to the hoisting chain. 

Leyden Jar, an apparatus for accumulating 
electricity, invented by Cuneus of Leyden in 
1740, and consisting of a jar coated inside and 
out with tinfoil for about two-thirds of its height 
und having its inner coating connected with the 
top by* a brass knob and chain. Thus an elec¬ 
tric charge is set up. and a number of jars will 
constitute a battery. 

Li. a Chinese distance measure, about the third of 
an English mile. Also a Chinese weight, the 
thousandth part of an ounce, or Hang. 

Lias, a geological term referring to the lower sec¬ 
tion of the Jurassic group, and mainly com¬ 
prising shales and limestones. 

Libel, any writing, printed matter, picture or 
illustration put forth with malicious intent for 
the purpose of bringing a person into public 
ridicule and contempt. An aggrieved person 
may proceed either by civil action or criminal 1 
indictment. A good defence is that the words ! 
complained of are true and to the public odvan- ' 
tuge to be made known. Since 1881 no news¬ 
paper proprietor can be criminally prosecuted 
for libel without the fiat of the Public Prose¬ 
cutor. A spoken lit>el is s/a rider. 

Libra, the Scales, one of the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac, lying east of the Scorpion. 

Liberals, a political party name that came into 
vogue alxmt 1828 to designate the advanced 
Reformers. 

Liberal Unionists, the portion of the Liberal party 
which separated from Mr. (Mudstone on the 
Home Rule question In 1886. and afterwards 
became allied with the Conservatives. On the 
introduction of Mr. Chamlvrlain's Tariff Re¬ 
form policy many Liberal Unionist!! withdrew 
from the alliance, and continued to support 
}' ree Trade. Apart from this. Liberal Unionist* 
have acted with the Conservatives, and now 
the term Unionists covers all sections of the 
Conservative party*. 

Libraries, before the invention of printing, were 
few, and only got together at enormous cost. 
At Nineveh remains of libraries, consisting of 
tablets of baked clay, have been discovered. \ 
Public library existed in Athens in 540 n.c. The 
library at Alexandria, destroyed when Julius 

4 Ai?'narr et , flre . , to the clty - 47 »- c - contained 
iiiir-> valuable MS. books. Among the great i 

v .H ncfi *°A ,ft,er Hines may be mentioned the , 
aueau Library at Rome, founded in 1588; the i 
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Royal Library at Paris (1350). now containing 
over 2,000,000 vols.; the Astor Library. New 
York; and in England, the Bodleian Library. 
Oxford, and the invaluable British Museum 
Library at Bloomsbury, the latter containing 
over 50 miles of books. Since 1850 Free 
Libraries have been established in all the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom, and Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has devoted several millions 
sterling to the building and endowment of such 
institutions in America and the United Kingdom. 

Library of the India Office. This interesting 
library contains some 12.000 manuscripts, 
including over a thousand volumes of Arabic 
documents in a general collection, and nearly 
3.000 taken from the Mogul archives upon the 
fall of Delhi, when some 2.600 Persian manus- 
seripts were also taken. There are 3,000 Persian 
manuscripts in a general collection. The 
library also comprises Pali. Burmese. Singhalese. 
Malay, and Javanese paper and palm-leaf 
writings. Of printed books there are 14,000 
vols. in Eastern languages or subjects and 
42,000 vols. on the European side, which may 
be referred to by reputable literary workers. 

Libration, an astronomical term referring to an 
apparent irregularity iu the moon’s course, 
which may be libration in longitude or latitude, 
or diurnal, and due to a variety of causes. 

Libyan, a group of languages spoken by tribes 
inhabiting the mountain districts of Barbary. 

License, special permission to do or sell certain 
specified things, usually such as are liable to 
excise duty*. Licenses are required for keeping 
motor vehicles, carriages, dogs, for shooting 
game, for hawking and peddling, for selling 
beer, ale, wines and spirits, tobacco, patent 
medicines, etc. Excise duties in the United 
Kingdom produce over 123 millions sterling. 

Lictor, a public functionary of ancient Rome 
whose duty was to carry out the orders of the 
magistrates, punish offender*, and attend upon 
his superiors on all public occasions. 

Lien, the right by which a person holding per¬ 
sonal property of another can retain possession 
of it until some claim that he has against the 
owner is satisfied. 

Lieutenant, a title implying the holding of an 
office under or for a superior. Thus, a Lieuten¬ 
ant-General is next under the full General and 
takes his place in his absence, and so also with 
regard to Lieutenant-Colonels. When the title 
is hell alone it ranks in the army next to tlio 
Captain, and in the navy next to a Commander. 

Life-boat, was invented In 1785 by Lionel Lukin, 
and in 1790 a greatly improved boat was intro¬ 
duced by Henry Greathead. who received a 
parliamentary grant of £1,200 for his invention. 
Later boats are a great advance upon Great- 
head’s. The Royal National Life-boat Institu¬ 
tion. founded in 1824. lias the lifeboat service of 
the United Kingdom under its control. Over 
02.500 lives have since been saved by the life¬ 
boat service (including 303 in 1929) and con¬ 
siderably over a quarter of a million sterling has 
l>een paid In pecuniary rewards. The Institu¬ 
tion maintains 198 life-boats. Including 90 
motor-boats. A type of life-boat lias been 
introduced at Hythe by the lt.N.L. Institution 
which if capsized can recover In a few seconds. 
She can l»e stopped, set at full speed and mani¬ 
pulated much more quickly and easily* than 
the older types. The one built in 1930 has a 
35 h.p. engine and a maximum speed of 7} knots. 

Lilo Guards. (Sts Guards.) 

Light has a velocity of 186,000 miles a second, 
eight minutes sufficing for light to travel from 
the sun to the earth, a distance of 92,750.000 
miles. 

Lighthouse, to warn ships of dangerous places and 
indicate coasts, points, harbours, etc., have 
existed since the building of the first Pharos, at 
Alexandria, 285 n.c. In early lighthouses" the 
lights were simple fires. A coal fire light was 
shown at Tynemouth Castle Lighthouse in 1038. 
There was no great advance made in lighthouse 
building until the first Eddy-stone erection was 
put up in 1758-00 (.«v Eddystone). The whole 
problem of lighthouse building and lighting, 
invested though it has been with tremendous 
difficulties, may be said to have been mastered 
within the last century; not only* are the present 
structures impregnable to storm and tempest. 
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but the light that they are supplied with Is a 
thousand times more brilliant than under the 
older .systems. The introduction of parabolic 
mirrors was a great Improvement. providing a re¬ 
flecting medium that carried to a great distance. 
Further improvements were made by Fresnel. 
Stevenson, and others, and now the electric 
light has been adopted to a large extent with 
ample success. The whole of the lighthouses 
of England are under the control of Trinity 
House; Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
control those of Scotland; and the Irish light¬ 
houses are controlled by the Dublin Ballast 
Board. 

Lightning is an electric discharge from the clouds, 
and is usually forked or shut. The former is the 
more dangerous. 

Lightning Conductor, a metal rod. the upper part 
of which is of copper with a conical point, trie 
lower portion l>eing iron, which extends into the 
earth. Its effect is to gather to Itself the sur¬ 
rounding electricity and discharge It Into the 
earth, thus preventing its falling upon the pro¬ 
tected building. In ships, lightning conductors 
are fixed to the masts and carried down through 
the chip’s keel-sheathing. 

Lignin, u substance found in the cell walls of plants, 
and present hi all woody fibres. 

Lignite, an intermediate substance Ijotween peat 
and coal; It Is. in fact, undeveloped coal, and 
known as brown coal. 

Liliputian Armies.—The smallest army In the 
world Ls that of Monaco, with 75 guards. 75 
carabineers, and 20 firemen. Next conics that 
of Luxemburg, with 135 gendarmes, 170 volun¬ 
teers. and 30 musicians. In ca*e of war. says 
the law, " the number of volunteers may lie 
temporarily raised to 250." In the Kcpubllc 
of 8an Marino they have universal compulsory 
service, with the result that they can put In the 
held nine companies, comprising 950 men and 
3H ofheers, commanded by a marshal. This, j 
however. Is the war strength of the forces. On a 
peace footing the Republic can only put one 
company of 00 men on the parade* ground. In 
the Republic of Liberia the proportion of 
officers to privates Is 600 of the former ami only 
700 of the latter. 

Llllibullero. a famous ]>o)!tlcal song of which It was 
aald It " Rang James II. out of three kingdoms." 
The words are by Wharton, the music ls by 
Purcell, 

Lhnburgcr, a specially strong kind of cheese made 
at Limburg, a province partly In Holland and 
partly in Belgium. 

Liino, an alkaline earth obtained from kiln-heated 
limestone, and used In making mortars and ce¬ 
ments, also as manure for dlttlcult noils, and In 
tunning. 

Limelight Is produced by directing an oxy-hydro- 
gen flame upon a piece of quick-I line. which 
reflects a brillllant white light. This stream of 
light gathered In a lantern Is used for Illuminat¬ 
ing objects—on the theatre stage, for Instance- 
wit h an Intense brilliance, and for signalling and 
other purposes. 

Limestone Is carbonate of calcium. It Is found in 
every geological formation, and Is highly fosslll- 
fon ms. Marble Is limestone of a specially hard 
kind. 

Limpet, a well-known marine mollusc with a single- 
valved Hhell. generally found sticking close to 
sea-washed rocks. 

Linen, a textile fabric manufactured from flax 
fibre, known to the ancient Egyptians, and 
llr*t manufacturer! in England under Henry 111. 
by Flemish weavers. The chief seat of the 
manufacture ls the North of Ireland, with Belfast 
as the centre. Dundee and Ixitxl* are al.vj 
large linen-producing towns. 

Ling, a Hea-ilsh common on the coasts of Britain, 
ond abounding In more northern waters. It 
average* from 3 to 4 feet In length, and 
Is a voracious feeder, living chiefly on small 
fish. 

Lirueed, the seed of the flax plant, containing, 
opart from it* fibrous substance, certain oily 
ond nitrogenous matter of considerable com¬ 
mercial value, 'ilils yields linseed oil. and what 
Is left Is converted into cattle food. 

Lion, the chief representative of the Felldso and 
Carnivora, now chiefly found on the African 
continent, though at one time it must have 
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roamed over Europe, fossil lions having been dis¬ 
covered In Britain. Its large square head, its 
flowing mane (in the males only), and its tufted 
tall distinguish It from other animals. * 

Lion and Unicorn, the supporting figures of the 
royal amis of (ireat Britain, date from the union 
of Scotland with England at the accession of 
James I. (James VI. of Scotland). the lion 
representing England, and the unicorn Scotland. 

Liqueurs are essences combined with alcoholic 
liquid, and are of many kinds, named according 
to their flavourings or place of production, and 
Include Maraschino, Chartreuse, Curacoa. 
Benedictine, Noyau. Kumvnel. etc. 

Liquid, the name popularly given to any flawing 
substance. The line of demarcation 1*1 ween 
the most flexible solid and the thickest liquid is 
almost Imperceptible. 

Liquorice, a Juicy substance obtained from the 
pM)t of the C'lucurrhiz/i ohihrn % and used in 
the making of sweetmeats, and as a throat 
remedy. 

Lira, an Italian silver coin, equal to 100 

and worth in exchange alsmt $!d. English. The 
exchange value, nominally about 251. fell during 
1921 to 103 to the X*. 

Litanies were llrst used in church processions in 
the 5th century. The flr^t English litany was 
commanded to be recited in the Reformed 
churches by Henry VIII. in 1544. 

Lithium, obtained from an alkaline substance 
named lithla. was discovered in 1 s 1 7 by a 
Swede. Mr. Arfwedson. and is the lightest metal 
known. 

Lithography, the art of drawing on stone and print¬ 
ing therefrom, was discovered by Alois Sene¬ 
felder about 1799. and was Introduced into 
England a few years later. Many improve¬ 
ments In the art have been made in recent years, 
especially irt chromo-lithography. 

Llthoscope. an Instrument Invented by Sir David 
Brewster In 1604 for distinguishing precious 
stone*. 

Lithuania, a new Bailie Republic, formerly pari of 
Russia. Area 20.000 sq. miles; pop. 2.000.000; 
cap. Kovno. 

Litmus, a special kind of colouring matter pro¬ 
duced from certain lichens by fermentation and 
ammonlacal treatment. The resulting colour 
fal violet, which can be converted Into various 
blues and red*. It Is turned red by acids and 
blue by alkalies. 

Litro. a French measure lx>th for liquids and dry 
articles. In the former measure It Is equal to 
1 70 Imperial pint*; in the latter to a cubic 
decimetre. 

Liturgy, the name given to the Church ritual, 
though strictly applying only to the portion 
used In the celebration of the Eucharist. 'I ho 
present English liturgy dates from 1517-6, when 
It received the approval of Parliament. 

Llvre, an old French coin, the equivalent of the 
present franc. Not current since the 17th 
century. 

Lizard, the name given to a diversified family of 
reptiles, of which there are about 1,000 species. 
(See the different cIium names.) 

Llama, a South American ruminant animal nearly 
allied to the alpaca, and of the hame structure as 
the camel, except for the hump. It Is dottiest I- 
catod and utilised as a beast of burden, as well 
os for II* wool, though the latter Is not so long as 
that of the alpaca. 

Loach, a fresh-water flsh, a common habitant of 
lirillsh rivers and si ream*. It has several 
barlttl* around It* mouth, ami l » of a darkish- 
green colour on the back, with darker si ripe* and 
spot*. 

Loadstone, an oxide of Iron. I* found chiefly In 
Sweden and Norway. It* sclentillc name is 
magnetite. It has the power of attracting 
pieces of Iron and pos*e*sc* polarity. 

Ix>am, soil composed of clay and sand In such pro¬ 
portions a* to keep the ground itormi*. 

Lobsters are marine crustacean animal* existing In 
enormous nuinlxT* In the northern Mean of 
Europe and America, and in fair proportion on 
some pari* of the British coasts, especially In 
the neighbourhood of the Channel Islands. 
Local Government Board (now tin* Ministry of 
Health), a department Instituted by Act of 
Parliament In 1H71 to supervise local authorities 
and safeguard the public health. 
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Local Option* a proposal which has several times 
been before Parliament for giving a majority— 
usually placed at two-thirds—of the ratepayers 
of a parish power to prohibit the sale of intoxi¬ 
cants in that parish. The principle Ls in force in 
Scotland, and was in some parts of the United 
States, where, however, prohibition is now in 
force. 

Lock-out. a term used where work is stopped by 
the employers locking the doors against workers 
in order to force them to a settlement, or to 
force those out on strike to accept the employers' 
terms. The best-known lock-outs in Great 
Britain have been in the engineering Industry in 
1922. boilermakers in 1923. shipyards in 1924. 
and the Rossendale slipper factory in 1927. 
Strikes outnumber lock-outs. 

Locust, an insect of the grasshopper family, but 
much more powerful. They are inhabitants of 
hot countries, and often make their appearance 
in untold millions, like clouds, devastating all 
the vegetation that comes within tliclr course. 
Some species exist in Britain, but they are small 
and not very troublesome. The locust-tree 
(Crratonia siiiqua) is supposed to have fur¬ 
nished food to St. John the Baptist in the wilder¬ 
ness, and its beans " have accordingly been 
styled " St. John's Bread." 

Log, a line used for reckoning the speed at which a 
ship is travelling. It was first used in the 10th 
century. The line is divided into spaces of 60 
feet marked oil by knots and measured by a 
half-minute sand glass, bearing the same propor¬ 
tion to an hour as 60 feet bear to a mile. 

Logarithms, a system of calculation invented by 
Baron Napier in 1014. and developed by 
Henry Briggs a few years later. It may be 
briefly descril>c«l as " the indexes of the ratio of 
number* one to another." and represents a great 
saving of time. 

Logic, the science of reasoning, setting forth the 
principles on which argiuuent can t>e most 
effectively conducted ami proper conclusions 
deduced. Aristotle, Bacon. Locke, Whntely, 
Sir William Hamilton. John Stuart Mill, ami 
Herbert Spencer have all I wen expounders of 
logic; Karl Stanhope invented a logical machine 
in the latter part of the 18 th century. 

Logogram, a phonogram or sign, briefly represent¬ 
ing a syllable, word, or phrase; logogmphie 
printing was intr»Mluced in 1783 by Henry 
Johnson nnd .Mr. Walter of The Timm. 

Logwood, a familiar dye-woud, obtained from a 
tree abundant in the West Indies and some parts 
of South America. It Is red in colour, and is 
used for producing a variety of shades, from 
red to black. 

Lollards were a body of Reformers who. under the 
leadership of Wyclilf, were subjected to cruel 
persecution in the rcigu of Richard II. Sir 
John Oldcastle was a prominent Lollard, ami 
was burned at the stake. 

Lombards, the name given to a community of 
Italian merchants who settled in England in 
the 13th century ami first became prominent as 
moneylenders and later as bankers. Lombard 
Street derives its name from them. 

Lombardy Poplar, the common name of the grace¬ 


ful Pi/imlus fastiaiatst. 

London Clay, a peculiar formation which crops tip 
in various parts of London, notably at Ilighgate. 
and is rich in fossils of many kinds—birds, 
quadmiKMis. reptiles, fruits and fish, indicating 
a much wanner climate when they nourished 
than exists to day. 

Londonderry. Siege of, by James II.'s array in 
1689. lasted 1U5 days. The garrison and 
inhabitants were driven to famine, but held on 
until the siege was raised, and James retired 
with the loss of 9,000 men. 

London Land Values. The price of land In London 
has increased by leaps and bounds of late years. 
In the suburbs in recent times land hi Fitz- 
John’s Avenue. Hampstead, realised £9.000 an 
acre, the agricultural value of which would 
probably not exceed £60 an acre, the balance of 
£9.550 representing the unearned increment. 

1 he highest prices for the freehold of sites are in 
the centre of the City, a price at the rate of over 
£. 1 . 1 .^ 0.000 an acre l>eing attained; that Is. 
,7° square foot. From the centre the price 
a minLsheM. rising again In tlic Strand to from 
£»- to £.0 a square foot, or from £500.000 to 


£870.000 per acre. In Bond Street £35 per 
square foot, or more than £1.500,000 per acre 
has been reached. Since the War. however, 
land values have gone up considerably. 

London Museum, estab. at Kensington Palace In 
1912 for the conservation of antiquities and 
other objects relating to London. Trans¬ 
ferred to Stafford House (now Lancaster House), 
the lease of which was presented to the nation 
■ by Sir W. H. Lever, the late Lord Leverhulme. 
The museum was opened by the King in 1914. 
Longicomia, a family of large homed beetles 
found only in warm countries, remarkable for 
their wood-boring capacity when in the larval 
state. 

Longitude, the distance of any place east or west of 
the first meridian, which in English maps passes 
through Greenwich. In French maps the first 
meridian passes through Paris. In German 
maps Berlin, in American maps Washington. 
f ranee has now adopted Greenwich longitude for 
its time standard. Germany being 1 hour fast. 
Lord, a title of honour held by such aa are peers of 
the realm, and bestowed on persons who have 
achieved distinction or inherited by descent. It 
is also borne as a courtesy title by the eldest sons 
of dukes, marquises, and earls, and by the 
younger sons of dukes and marquises. 

Lords, House of, comprises the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, that Is. the Archbishops and Bishops, 
and all the adult Ternj>oral peers from the rank 
of baron upwards, of Great Britain, as also the 
Scottish and Irish representative peers. 

Loris, a genus of small Ixunurs found only In Ceylon, 
Madras, and Malabar, and comprising now but 
one surviving species. 

Lory, a haudsome family of parrots with deep 
scarlet plumage, green wing covers, purple head, 
and yellow breast line. They belong to the 
Malay Archipelago and live mainly on fruit 
Juicc3. 

Loud-speaker, an instrument which transforms 
electric energy into sound energy; the sound 
can he heard at a distance. The loud-speaker is 
much used in wireless, obviating the wearing of 
earphones and allowing several people to hear 
at once. 

Louis d’Or, a French gold coin of the value of 24 
francs, first Issued by Louis XIII. in 1640. but 
superseded by the Napoleon, or 20-franc piece. 
Louse, a parasitic wingless insect of the Anoplura 
order, genus Fediculus, exceedingly prolific, and 
coast it uting a distressing pest to humans, 
mammals and birds infested by them. Flaut 
lice are aphides. 

Louvre, one of the old royal palaces of Paris, w-aa 
built In Its present form partly by Fmucis I., 
and added to by later monarchs. Louis XIV. 
completing the edifice. Napoleon I. turned it 
into a museum and enriched it with the plunder 
of many foreign art galleries. Much Injury was 
done to the building by the Communists in 1871. 
The great extension to the Louvre building 
begun by Napoleon I. was completed under 
Napoleon III. in 1857. Amongst other fatuous 
treasures it houses the Venus de Mho. •• La 
Gloconda.” Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece, 
disappeared from the Louvre Gallery iu Aug., 
1911. 

Love Birds are fimall parrots, mainly of a delicate 
green plumage with pink, red. and black mark¬ 
ings at the neck, belonging to the genus Aga- 
l>oniis, and indigenous to Melanesia and the 
Australian provinces. 

Loyalty Loans were emergency loans raised by 
direct appeal to public patriotism. In 1790 
such a loan was asked for by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and within 15 hours £18,000.000 was 
subscribed. 

Lucifer Matches—that Is. matches tipped with an 
explosive substance that bursts Into llaine on 
being struck—were first used about 1834. Many 
improvements have l>een made in matches 
since then, the most important of which was the 
invention of the safety match, striking on the 
box only. 

Luddites, a secret association of working people 
formed tn 1811 . at a period of great distress, 
with the object of destroying the new textile 
machinery then being largely adopted, which 
they regarded as the cause of their troubles. 
Their tlrst outbreak was at Nottingham, and 
was stated to have been started by an imbecile 
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named Ned Lud. Afterwards, serious Luddite 
riote occurred in various parts of the country, 
especially in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
where many people were killed, mills were 
destroyed, and numbers of rioters were tried 
and executed. Charlotte Bronte in her novel. 
Shirley . makes effective use of this period. 

Ludlow Formation, a geological term designating 
the upper division of the Silurian group. which 
consists of sandstone, grit. limestone and shale, 
deriving its name from the fact that Ludlow is 
built on these beds. 

Lugwonn, a species of worm living on the sea¬ 
shores and burrowing in tunnels which it makes 
in the sand. It is much used for bait by fisher- 
men. 

Lumpfish, a carnivorous sea-fish which attaches 
itself to rocks and other linn Hub>tances. and 
lives on small fish and marine wonus. It is 
mainly an inhabitant of northern sea*, and hits 
three species, one of which is found on our own 
coasts. 

Lunacy, insanity, madness, mental illness, un- 
Boimdness of mind, has l>een studied scientific- 
ally since the close of the lath century, 
•liuig. Freud. Adler and others have revol¬ 
utionised our ideas on psychopathology; 
also shell-shock and war-madness cases 
taught us much. The causes of insanity 
are either predisposing or exciting. Insanity 
c^tn be claxdfied according to psychical symp¬ 
toms, defects in the mental functions, and dis- 
easefl of the brain accompanied with mental 
symptoms. In the Middle Ages lunacy was 
explained by the effect of the moon, and 
insanity by demoniacal pOKsesdon. No cura¬ 
tive methods were applied but method* of 
torture. Lunatics were frequently imprisoned. 
J*eut to monasteries, or cruellr treated. Bed¬ 
lam was founded in 1070. Since the 19 th cen¬ 
tury asylum*. from Ix-ing places of detention, 
nave become hospitals where humane and scien¬ 
tific treatment is yielding good results. The 
Maudsley Hospital, a school of the University of 
J/mdon, is an Important centre for the study of 
insanity on modern lines. Ail the patients are 
voluntary and uncertified. The Local Govern- 
ment expenditure In England and Wales on 
lunatics and asylum* Is alxjut ten million pounds 
Per annum. 

Lunar Caustic, or Nitrate of Silver, is obtained by 
dissolving bllver in diluted nitric arid. 

Lunar Month, the period in which the moon makes | 
us revolution around the earth—a Unit 291 days. 

Luporcalla, yearly festivals held in ancient Home 
In honour of Bun. 

Lupin us, a genu* of papilionaceous plants, common 
in the north teiniK*rato zone of Ih.Ui hemispheres, 
and ho called liecnuso the routs penetrate the 
with wolUali eagerness and exhausting 
effect. 

Lupus, the constellation of the Wolf In the 
sout herti heavens, at the cast side of the Cen¬ 
taur. It contain* no star of more than the 
third magnitude. Lupus, or King’s Evil, in 

| >athology Is a spreading 1 1 illumination caused 
»• tuIxrculuslH of the skin. Recently ultra¬ 
violet rays have Ixen applied In treatment. 
Lurcher, a domestic dog formed by interbreeding 
between the greyhound, the terrier, and the 
spaniel, and a silent pursuer of hares and rabbit*. 
Luatad, a famous Portuguese epic i*x*in by 
Cani'iens, celebrating the establishment of 
Portuguese sway in India; first published In 
1671 . 

Luatrum. a sacrificial celebration occurring every 
five years in ancient Rome after the taking of 
the census. From this each period of live years 
was called a lust rum. 

Lut*. an ancient stringed instrument, introduced 
mto Europe in the t>lh century, and at one time 
popular, hut now buixrMcdcd by more elaborate 
Instruments. 

Lu *onlte, a massive mineral, black. brittle, and 
metallic of lustre, hirgely conn*wed of copier 
and sulphur, and closely related to eiiargite; 

I Jo*" 1 , ,icar Luz " n in the 1'hlllpplues. 
yalan 8tone, a dark coloured rock, c*/m posed of 
Quartz mixed wIUj oxide of Iron and clay, and 
orien used as a touchstone for tearing gold 

L, »L!£‘ ! . chwn,,:al term <,,r “ solution of an alkaU. 
u * oa hi making uomm and other Dtirpo«jca. 
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Lynch Law Is the dealing out of summary punish¬ 
ment on offenders by private individuals with¬ 
out appeal to the Law. It get* its name from 
„ one Charles Lynch, a Virginian planter, who in 
the latter part of the 18th century was accus¬ 
tomed to take into his own hands the punish¬ 
ment of offenders. Instances of lynch-law are 
still frequent in the United States, and generally 
result In the carrying out of a rough and ready 
death sentence, negroes being mostly the 
victims. 

Lynx, a carnivorous mammal of sturdy build, with 
tufted ears and slotted fur. inhabiting many 
parts of the world. Including Northern and 
(entral Europe. It commits serious ravages 
among sheep and goats and is very tierce. 

Lyon King of Arms, the President of the Scottish 
Lyon Court, and head of the heraldic organisa¬ 
tion for Scotland. 

Lyra, the constellation of the Llarp. situated 
lx*tween H *rc ules and Cygnus. comprising 
twenty visible stars, the principal of which b 
\ ega. one of the most brilliant of all the ^ars. 
Lyre, an upright stringed instrument held in the 
hand, and famous in ancient Greece and Rome. 
Lyre-Bird, a remarkable genus of Australian birds] 
tlie males of which possess a beautiful lyre- 
shaped tail. The bird is not more than IS 
inches long, but its tail, which it carries erect, 
is 23 Inches in length. 

Lytta, a genus of beetles, found In Southern Europe 
and Asia, of the sub-tribe Trac Julia: tile most 
familiar example is /,. vcaicatoria, commonly 
called the " BlUcr-iiy.” 


Macaco. Buffon's name for the ring-tailed or cat¬ 
like lemur, indigenous to Madagascar. 

Macadamising, the system of road-making in¬ 
vented by John Macadam in 1819. The mad 
bed Is laid with hard broken stones, of a nearly 
uniform size, which by the weight of the traffic 
alone hooii assume firmness. Nearly all the 
main country roads are inaca^iambed. 

Macaque Monkey, a long-tailed, latve-shouldered. 
olive-brown. block-spotted genus of the Cntar- 
rhine inonkey.common In the MalayArchfixIago. 

Macaroni, a name applied to u das* uf society fops 
whose extravagant dress and manners were 
much ridiculed in the loth century. 

Macaw, a genus of large parrots with brilliant 
scarlet and sky-blue plumage, with inter- 
mingling* of green. Native to South America 
and Cuba. 

Maccabees, a patriotic Jewish family whose 
achievements In early history were very 
notable. The revolt of the Ma<xal>e.UH In the 
2 nd century n.r.. hi which Judas captured 
Jerusalem and purilled the Temple, is the most 
famous exploit connected with this JiLtorlc 
name, 'i lie feast of the Maccabees Is celebrated 
with rejoicing In December. 

Idace, an ensign of authority l*>rne before officers 
<»f state and other dignitaries. The more 
particular maces of the present day are those of 
the Js.rd Chancellor, the Speaker of the House 
or Commons, Uie l^rd Mayor of I/mdon. and 
otiier mayors. In undent times there was a 
cavalry weapon consisting of a spike-club which 
wus called a mace. The uiace-l>earer Is the 
functionary who carries on cereinoniou* occa- 
Hlorw the h) inlsil of authority before Judges and 
civic or Htatc officials. 

Macedonians, a sect formed by Macedonia*, 
bishop of Constantinople, in the 4th century, 
who denied the existence of the Holy Ghost. 

I he I upal Council expelled (be til-hop and his 
follower* from Uie Church In 360. 

Machlnw Organa, delhied In the 10th book of 
Vitruvius as "contrivance* for the concentra- 
1 on and application of force." and known by 
the names of Instruments. engines, and miu bines 

Machine Ouna arc the deadliest of lethal weapons' 
and are of two claves—tiewe tiring small-arm 
ammunition, and those bring shot and ahell 
Borne of these guns have a tiring power of over 
6 «sj shots a minute, with a range of from l.ooo 
Uj 2.000 yds. They are now largely used in’the 
aeroplane service as well as In the field The 
best-known gui* of this class are the Maxim, 
the Lewis the Vickers, the Hotchkiss, the 
Krupp, and the Puteaux. (See Ounz.) 
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Mackerel, a familiar sea-fish existing In large 
numbers in the northern waters of both hemi¬ 
spheres. In May and June immense shoals are 
to be found round the British coasts. 

Mactra, a genus of molluscs of extensive distribu¬ 
tion, found in considerable numbers in British 
waters, especially in Scotland. The shell valve3 
are of equal size and triangular shape. 

Madder, until a few years ago one of the most im¬ 
portant of dye-stuffs, largely used in producing 
Turkey-red dye. but now superseded by arti¬ 
ficially prepared alizarin. Natural madder is 
the root of the Rubia tineturum . 

Mad Parliament, held in 1258 at Oxford when the 
barons compelled Henry III. to api>oint a 
council pledged to carry out certain reforms. 

Madrepore, a white coral-like substance consisting 
of carbonate of lime, formed by the gradual 
growth of polyp deposits, and abounding in 
tropical seas. 

Madrier, a term in military engineering denoting 
a beam laid in a ditch to supi»ort a wall, or in a 
mine to hold up the sides or roof; also an 
armoured plank affording protection against 
hostile fire, or fitted to receive the mouth of a 
petard in attacks upon obstacles. 

Madrigal, a style of unaccompanied musical com¬ 
position for three or more voices, originally 
introduced in the Netherlands, and developed 
in Italy, in the 13tli century. Many old English 
composers achieved great success as madrigal 
writers, and numerous Madrigal Societies are 
still in existence. 

Mad wort, a common name of the botanical genus 
alyssum. 

Maelstrom, a great whirlpool. The most famous Is 
that off the coast of Norway, between the Islands , 
of Moskenfe* ami Moskcn. of the Lofoten group. : 
the power of which haw been much exaggerated, 
it being only dangerous at certain seasons. 

Maestricht Bods, a dense calcareous formation In 
the upper division of the Cretaceous group of 
rocks existing In the Maestricht region of Hol¬ 
land; containing fossils furnishing the connect¬ 
ing link between the Secondary and Tertiary 
systems. 

Malta, n secret Sicilian society formed for purposes 
of vengeance, private and public, prominent 
about 1800. and responsible fur many crimes. 

Magonta, an aniline dye discovered in 1850 by Sir 
\V. H. Perkin, and named after the great battle , 
of that year between the French and Austrians, i 

Maggot, the larva of ail insect, a term usually ap- i 
plied to that of the common ily. which feeds 
upon putrid matters, animal and vegetable. 

Magi, priests of the Persian lire-worshippers. 
•Their sacred tires blazed in the open air, and 
around them they performed their mystic rites. ] 
Zoroaster, their great reformer, nourished about 
550 n.c. In the following century their religion 
was superseded by Mohammedanism, and the 
only representatives of the old wondiip now 
left are the Parsecs of India. 

Magic, a term applied to the pretended art of in¬ 
fluencing supernatural things. According to 
some a primitive stage of l>elief in magic precedes 
the establishment of religion. Magic was prac¬ 
ticed iik all countries and in all ages. The priest¬ 
hood uf ancient Egypt was notably proficient in 
these arts, and much early ritual seems to have 
been magical in intent. Including the rite of 
sacrifice. The powers of the gods themselves 
are often attributed to magic in Egyptian. 
Babylonian, Yedic and other mythologies. 
The practice of magic os a serious study was 
continued in Europe during the Middle Ages in 
flpite of the efforts of the Church to uproot every 
trace of tnipendition. Magic took various 
forms—the cure of disease, predictions, and the 
gratification of personal desires. Thus, there 
was black movie, which communed with evil 
spirits; white magic, dealing with good spirits; 
and natural magic , the science of the occult; 
while astrology and alchemy were the advanced 
outcome of these superstitions. In more recent 
times there have been many professors of 
magical powers, but to-day even the palmist 
finds himself under the ban of the law. 

Magic Lautern, an apparatus for throwing pictures 
or Images on a screen, invented by Kircher In 
the 17Lh century, and consisting of a lantern, 
behind the light of which is a reflector, while in 
front is a tube carrying a condensing lens, this 


being supplemented by a double convex lens 
which enlarges the object to be shown. Many 
improvements in magic lanterns have been made 
in recent years, by which dissolving views can be 
shown and photographs reproduced. The 
ldnematograph (otherwise cinematograph or 
bioscope) is perhaps the most marvellous use to 
which the magic lantern has been put. 

Ma giltis, a gastropod which has a spiral shell when 
young, but gradually develops from that a shelly 
tube of bent form with an opening at the bottom, 
older portions of the shell cavity becoming 
filled with a coral growth as the tube expands. 
Found on the coasts of the Bed Sea. Java, and 
Mauritius. 

Magistrate, a word describing a high executive 
officer, and of wide application. The first 
magistrate of a kingdom Is the king, of a repub¬ 
lic the president. In the more general meaning, 
a magistrate is a justice of the peace for a 
county or borough. Stipendiary magistrates 
exist in the various metropolitan districts and 
in the chief boroughs who are barristers of 
standing and devote their entire attention to 
the arduous duties of their position. 

Magna Charta was sealed by King John at Runny- 
mede on the loth June, 1215, in obedience to 
the insistent demands of the barons, and has 
since been confirmed over 30 times by later 
monarchs. Its main provisions were that no 
free man should l>e imprisoned or proceeded 
against except by the judgment of his peers in 
accordance with the law of the land; that there 
should be one system of weights and measures 
throughout the kingdom; that foreign merchants 
should have freedom of commerce; that no 
scutage or aid should be Imposed except by 
consent of the council; and that ancient liberties 
generally should be preserved. Many copies 
were made, two of which are in the British 
Museum, one in Salisbury, another in Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Magna Graecia were independent States estab¬ 
lished by Greek colonists in South Italy between 
1034 and 774 n.<\ They included Syracuse, 
Leontinuin. and Thorium. They allied them¬ 
selves with Hannibal when he invaded Italy. 
216 m.c., and his defeat involved their collapse 
as free States. 

Magnesia is the oxide of the metal magnesium, and 
is in the form of a white powder. 

Magnesium, a metallic element first found at 
Magnesia in Asia Minor, and as a constituent of 
dolomite and other mineral substances has a 
very wide distribution. It is obtained by 
electrolysis, and gives forth a brilliant white 
flame when heated to the proper point. The 
magnesium light is so rich in chemical rays that 
it is frequently used in photographing objects by 
night, or in caverns or other dark places where 
photography would otherwise Ihs impracticable. 
Magnesium lamps have !>cen utilised for lighting 
up tunnels during const ruction. 

Magnetism, the quality of attraction possessed by 
the loadstone or magnet-stone, was known to 
the ancient Greeks. Chinese, and Arabians. 
Roger Bacon knew of its attraction to the north, 
and it was this property that led to the inven¬ 
tion of the magnetic needle and of the mariuer a 
compass. 

Magnets are usually magnetised bare of steel. 
One of a single bar is called a simple magnet; 
several bars fastened together furnish a com¬ 
pound magnet. Electro magnets are wonder¬ 
fully powerful, some being capable of sustain¬ 
ing weights of over a ton. 

Magnificat, the hymn of the Virgin Mary, given in 
Luke i. 40. beginning in the Vulgate with the 
words " Magnificat anlrna tnea Dominuin" 
(My soul doth magnify the Lord), and used in 
the services of all Christian Churches. 

Maguolia, the type of the botanical tribe MaonoH&r, 
comprising many beautiful trees and shrubs 
with large and fragrant flowers, and chiefly 
native to North America and Asia. 

Magpie, a well-known bLrd of the crow family, of 
glossy black and white plumage, famed for its 
mischievous propensities. 

Magyars, the Hungarian race, of Finno-Ugrian 
stock, settled in Hungary from the 10th century. 

Mahdi, an Arab leader of great influence, invested 
with iK)were akin to those of a Messiah in the 
Mohammedan mind. Several individuals, claim- 
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ing to lx; the Mahdi. gave trouble in the Soudan, 
but British military organisation proved too 
much for them In the end. 

Mahogany, a line hard wood susceptible of a very 
high polish, and distinguished for the beauty of 
its colour and marking*. The tree which pro¬ 
duces this wood (the Swieienia mahojani) Is a 
native of the West Indies and tropical America. 
Mahogany is said to have been first brought 
to England by Raleigh in 1595. 

Mahrattas, a warlike people strongly opposed to 
the East India Company in the 18th and early 
part of the 19th centuries, but subdued in 1818. 

Maids of Honour.—Queen Victoria had eight 
Maids of Honour, who succeeded each other in 
pairs with unfailing regularity. Their duties 
were to read the newspapers aloud to the Queen, 
drive out of un afternoon, and play to her in the I 
evenings. The salary attached to the oltice was 
£300 a year, all of which was required for their 
toilettes, as Her Majesty, although she en¬ 
couraged simplicity of attire In her ladies, had 
a curious objection to their appearing often In 
the same dress. Each received a dowry of £1.000 
on her marriage. The departing Maid also car¬ 
ried away her badge of office, a brooch consist¬ 
ing of a miniature of her Royal mistress set in 
diamonds. During the sixty-three years of 
Queen Victoria's reign only thirty-nine Maids 
of Honour were appointed. Of these, nineteen 
married while in office. Her present Majesty 
haa only one Maid of Honour. 

Malgre, a sea-fish of the Scimid'w genus, mostly 1 
inhabiting the Mediterranean, though occasion¬ 
ally met with in British waters. It is a large 
fMi. and makes a buzzing sound as it .swims. 

Mail-Coachw, which are UMially regarded as things 
of a very distant past, did not come into exist¬ 
ence till 17H4. when Mr. John Rainier, of Bath, 
put the first mail-coach on the road between 
Bath and Bristol. They were soon afterwards ’ 
adopted in other parts of the kingdom, and were I 
employed In carrying the mails, tintII superseded, 
in great part, by railways. The present mail 
vans carry no passengers. 

Maintenance, a legal term signifying the Inter¬ 
ference in a suit by someone having no direct 
Interest in it, and constituting a punishable * 
offence. 

M^ize, an important cereal largely grown In South¬ 
eastern Europe and America, commonly known 
as Indian corn in the latter country. 

Majolica, u kind of pottery carrying a highly , 
colmred glaze or enamel, supposed to have lieen 
Introduced Into Europe by Uie Moon from 1 
Majorca. In the 15th century, and brought to a 
high degree of artistic beauty in tlcne days. 
Raphael and either great artiste having made 
designs for the ware. After the l»ith century 
majolica production practically ceased, though 
In ri:(cnt times home clever imitations of the old 
ware have been manufactured. 

Major, In the British Army, ranks next Ixdow a 
J ieu tenant-Colonel. A MaJ<»r-General ranks 
l>eneath a Lieutenant-General. 

Malachite, a green variety of copper ore, ntxainding 
In Australia. Russia, and South America, and. 
In Ite finer examples, can be worked up as u gem. | 

Malays, a race of people with oblique eyes, high 
cheek temes, and brown skin, whose native comi- | 
tries are the Malay Archipelago, Rolyne-U. the 
Riillippines, and Madagascar. 

Malic Acii. a substance obtained from unripe fruit, 
and present In the largest quantities In rhubarb 
and mountain-ash berries; it Is used with bases 
for ppjduclng the salts < ailed nvilnUi. 

Malinaison derives its name from having been 
Inhabited in the 11th century by the Norman 
brigand Odon, and afterwards, according to the 
tradition, by evil spirit*, exorcised by Hie monks 
of Kt. Denis. Little wils known of It. however, 
until lte purchase, for 100.000 fr.. by the Empress 
J«»4ephii»e. who died there In 1*14 as the result 
of u chill caught while showing the Russian 
Emperor round the grounds. After the Second 
Restoration. Rrtnco Eugene sold Mulmnlson, 
removing lu gallery of pictures to Munich. In 
later years It wm for some time the residence of 
fcx-Quecu Christina of Hpaln. It Is now con- 
verted Into a museum. 

a favourite wine originally made at the 
Grt^k port of Malvasla. hut now male chiefly 
hi Madeira. Hardhila. and titelly. 


Malt is barley grain which has gone through a 
steeping and preparing process to render it 
suitable for brewing punxises. It was for a 
couple of centuries subjected to a fluctuatin'; 
duty, producing in 18»VJ a sum of £0,273,727. 
The tax was abolished in 1880. 

Malta. Order of, was founded in the time of the 
Crusades, and the chief function of Its members 
was to protect the Christians in the East 
against the Infidels. Their seat was originally 
at Jerusalem, whence they retired successively 
to Saint Jean D'Acre. to Rhodes, and to Cyprus, 
pursued everywhere by the rising tide of 
Mohammedanism. Finally they settled at Malta, 
which the Emperor. King Charles V.. ceded to 
them; and there they remained for three cen¬ 
turies until Napoleon, on his way to Egypt, 
dispersed them. The Emperor Raul of Russia 
then protected them; but the office «>f Grand 
Master was in abeyance until 1879. The Aus¬ 
trian Barou Hardegg succeeded to that office in 
1905. 

Maltese Dog. one of the smallest of dogs, with long, 
silky white hair and pendulous ears; much 
appreciated as a drawing-room pet. 

Mamelukes were originally—in the 13th century — 
a bodyguard of Turkirdi and Circassian slaves 

' in the service of the Sultan of Egypt, and at¬ 
tained such influence that in 1250 they were 
strong enough to apt»oint one of their own body 
to the throne of Egypt. After that u succession 
of Mameluke Sultans reigned down to 1517. 
Then the Turks annexed Egypt, and the Mame¬ 
lukes were taken Into the service of the Beys. 
They again came to the front after Napoleon's 
conquest of Egypt, and for a time resumed 
governmental sway; but in 1811 they were 
decoyed into the citadel of Cairo and massacred 
by order of Meheinet All. 

Mammalia, a zoological term covering all that 
portion of the animal kingdom the females of 
which are provided with maminao glands for 
suckling their young. A further characterdie 
Is the double arliculattou of the skull with the 
vertebral column. 

Mammoth, an extinct species of elephant of gigan¬ 
tic size, lu 1799 an entire skeleton of the 
animal was found in Siberia In a bis k of Ice. It 
was anciently an inhabitant of Britain and other 
parts of Europe, os well as of Asia and America. 

Mammoth Cave ol Kentucky, atxrnt lu miles long. 
Is one of a series of spacious caverns forme I i’i 
the limestone nxk formation, and l* from 40 to 
30U feet wide and at one |m»|iiI duo feet high. 
Stalactites and stalagmite* abound. 
Caves.) 

Mammoth Tree of California, the giant of the 
famous coniferous grove at Calaveras, 327 feet 
high by 90 feet In circumference, and l>cllc\cd to 
lx; from 3.000 to 4.000 years old. 

Manatee, an aquatic mammal of the Manat us genus 
averaging when full grown from lo to 12 fee? in 
length, with shovel-shaped tail, and four limbs 
and nails which almost give the appearance of 
arms and hands. In spite of their ungainly as¬ 
pect. there creatures are Indieved to have given 
rise to the idea of mermaids in the olden time. 

Manchux, the original nomadic race Inhabiting 
Manchuria; of the .Mongolian stock, and elikdly 
engaged In cuttle rearing 

Mandamus, a writ of command Issued from the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court ad¬ 
dressed to any (kthoii. corporation or lnf« rior 
court requiring them to do something which 
appertains to their office. 

Mandarin, the name given to a powerful Chine se 
official, civil or military, whose rank Is shown by 
the wearing of a button. In Chinese the name 
is K wan. 

Mundlble, the Inferior maxilla 'in the lower jaw ) In 
human anatomy; the upper and lower n*tm of 
the l>eak In birds; and the upper and outer pair 
of Jaws In Insects. 

Mundtllon. a form of upper garment, worn by 
soldiers and servants In the 17lli century, con¬ 
fined mostly t/> France. 

Mandolin©, uu Italian fretful guitar, ho called from 
Ite almond conformation. 

Maned, the ancient Roman name for the shades of 
the dead, who were regarded as tutelary divini¬ 
ties. and worshipped. 

Manganese, fonnerly Included among the ores of 
iroa. ite distinctive character was established 
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in the 18th century. It is hard and brittle, and 
oxidises rapidly when exposed to the air. It is 
found in combination in many minerals. As a 
commercial product, in its numerous oxides, it 
is of great value. 

Manichoeans, a sect founded by the philosopher 
Manes in Penda about ajd. 201, and spreading 
into Egypt and Arabia. Manes called himself 
“ the Envoy of Christ,’* rejecting the Old 
Testament, and propounding a system of his 
own based partly on Christianity and partly 
on the dogmas of the ancient lire-worshippers. 

Manikin, a dwarf or pigmy; an artificial figure 
employed in anatomical demonstrations, made 
sometimes of papier-mAchA 

Manna, a tree of the ash genus growing in the South 
of Europe and in the East, and exuding a sweet 
substance which is gathered, boiled, and 
eaten. 

Manors were estates originally granted in Anglo- 
Saxon times as rewards for knight sendee, and 
Included the privilege of a special court with 
jurisdiction, criminal and civil, within the 
manorial territory. In recent times the ancient 
privileges of the manorial system have almost 
passed out of existence. Such copyhold 
property as is yet unenfranchised is generally 
set forth as being held by the tenant “ at the 
will of the lord according to the custom of the 
manor/' By the Law of Property Act 1925, 
manors will eventually be abolished. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, for the education of 
studeuts for the Nonconformist ministry, was 
established in 1880, and opened In 1889. 

Mansion House, the olllclal residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, stands on the site of the 
ancient Stocks market, and was erected in 
1789-52 from the designs of George Dance. 

Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of another 
without malice or premeditation, and is classed 
as voluntary, as when done under a sudden 
provocation, or involuntary, when It is the re¬ 
sult of some unlawful act. Culpable homicide 
also comes within the term of manslaughter. 

Manures arc natural or chemical sulwtances put 
upon land in order to aid cultivation. Natural 
manures comprise what is generally known 
as farm-yard manure, sewage. leaves, etc., and 
chemical manures include bones, nitrate of 
sodium. guano, soot, limes, and other kindred 
matters. 

Manx, the original Celtic inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man, where a Celtic dialect still Ungers. 

Maories, one of the native races of New Zealand, 
but not in the strict sense of the word aborigines, 
having migrated to the bland originally from 
one of the Polynesian group. They number 
about 50,000, and are adapting themselves with 
considerable success to the conditions of civilised 
life. Until 1870 they were frequently in unns 
against the Government, but since then have 
accepted their i»osition with loyalty. The race 
is fast dying out. 

Maple, a tree that Is native to the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. and has at least fifty species. The 
sycamore and plane tree are the best known 
British varieties. The sugar maple abounds in 
Canada and the eastern parts of the United 
States. The maple-leuf Ls the Canadian national | 
emblem. 

Marabouts, a claw of Berbers adopting a religious 
life, and regarded with much reverence by the 
people of North Africa. 

Maraschino, a liqueur distilled from cherries, and 
mainly produced in Dalmatia and Corsica. 

Marble Is limestone in Its hardest and most crystal¬ 
line form. There are many varieties—33 were 
used in the building of the Paris Opera House— 
but white is the purest and rarest. From about 
60S n.e., white marble was used by the Grecian 
sculptors for tiieir statues. Romo was rich in 
marble buildings and monuments, ami Palmyra 
was mainly built of white marble. L>evonshire 
and Derbyshire yield the best English marbles, 
and several localities in Ireland furnish particu¬ 
lar kinds. Vermont. Massachusetts, and Ten¬ 
nessee are the chief marble-producing States 
of America. The American marbles are mostly 
light grey. The Marble Arch, at the northern 
entrance to Hyde Park, was originally built for 

1ut tJlc * f r,) ut of Buckingham Palace. 

March, the third month of the year, and the first of 
uie oiu Roman calendar. It was named after 


the god Mars, and waa the Hlyd (storm) monath 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Mardl Gras, the last day of the Carnival in Prance. 
Shrove Tuesday. 

Margarine, a butter substitute made from beef 
suet, vegetable oils, butter and milk. 

Mariner’s Compass. {Set Magnetism.) 

Marines, soldiers for sea service, were established 
in 1664. when 1.200 men were enlisted as the 
first marine regiment. By 1741 there were 10 
marine regiments, of 1,000 men each. Over 
30,000 British marines were engaged in the 
French wars of the early part of the 19th century. 
The present strength of the Royal Murine \s 
over 20,000. 

Mariolatry, a term applied by non-Catholics to the 
honour or worship (hyperdalia) of the Virgin 
Mary, begun in the 4th century, and still a 
prominent part of Roman Catholic religious 
observances. 

Marionettes are puppets moved by strings. They 
originated in the Fantoccini of the 15th century, 
which had such vogue in Italy and are still popu¬ 
lar. being adopted In Germany and England 
later. Our Func/i and Judy is a version of 
Punchinello. 

Mark, a modem silver German coin, about equal 
in normal value to an English shilling, and in 
former times the name of a variety of coins, 
including the Scotch coin of Charles II/s time, 
worth 13*. 4 d. The German mark fell in ex¬ 
change value during 1021 to 1275 to the £, the 
ordinary par value being about 201. but during 
November 1923 it was of no value, being quoted 
at the quite grotesque price of 60.000 milliards 
to the £. It has now nearly the value of one 
shilling sterling. 

Marl, a rock comi>oscd partly of clay and partly of 
carbonate of lime. 

MarHasp ike, a small iron instrument used in rope 
splicing for separating the struuds. 

Marmoset, a very small kind of monkey confined 
to the New World. Very squirrel-like in ap¬ 
pearance. with long bushy tails, and thick woolly 
fur. they are pretty little animals and the 
smallest of all monkeys. 

Maronites, a sect founded by a monk named John 
Maro in the 7th century, in Syria, and still exist¬ 
ing in the Lebanon regions. They differ from 
the Roman Catholics (to whose Church they are 
allied and report themselves) in certain points 
of doctrine concerning Christ. In 1860 they 
suffered severe persecution at the hands of the 
Druses, some 1,300 Infing massacred and 
100.000 driven from their homes. 

Maroons, the name applied to a body of fugitive 
slaves which in the 18th century took up arms 
against the whites of Jamaica. For eight years 
they kept up a troublesome warfare, but sur¬ 
rendered in 1730. being permitted to retain 
their free settlements. There are also maroons 
in Dutch Guiana. 

Mar-Prelate Tracts, seditious pamphlets written 
with great maliciousness about 1586, and in¬ 
tended to discredit the episcopacy, caused a 
great sensation In their time, and led to the 
execution of their supix>>*ed author. John Peary. 

Marquetry, a kind of inlaying in which thiu layers 
of coloured woods are wrought Into a design, 
and mainly used in ornamental floors. 

Marquis, the title next in precedence below that of 
a duke. The first English marquess was 
Robert do Yerc. Earl of Oxford, who had the 
honour conferred upon him by Richard II. iu 
1385. 

Mars, the planet coming next after the earth in the 
order of distance from the sun. Mercury being 
first and Venus second. It Is the planet that 
has been most closely studied because of its 
comparative nearness. It lias two satellites. 

Marseillaise, the French national hymn, written 
and composed by Rougct de LTsle, a French 
engineer officer, who was inspired to write it in 
1792 to encourage the Strasburg conscripts. It 
immediately became popular, and received its 
name from the fact that it was sung by the 
Marseillaise trxopa while marching into Paris. 

Marshalsea Prison, a once well-known house of 
detention in Southwark. It stood near St. 
George's Church, and was originally a prison for 
royal servants convicted of offences, but from 
1849 was for many years a debtors' prison. 
Dickens described it la Little Dorrit . 
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Marsh Tortoise, an amphibious animal of the order 
Chelonia, spread over many countries and 
umabitlna ponds and small rivers. There are 
42 species, and they are all carnivorous. 

Marston Moor, near York, was the scene of the 
famous battle between Prince Rupert and his 
forces against Cromwell and his troops on July 
2nd, 1644, Cromwell being victorious. 

Marsupialia, animals—mainly Australasian— 
having a marsuplum or pouch: the young are 
bom of comparatively small *ize and liuper- 
iectly developed, but are transferred to the 
maternal pouch. 

Martello Towers, circular forts erected on the 
toasts of England early in the 19th century as 
defences against foreign attacks, but now 
abandoned as insufficient in the changed condi¬ 
tions of modem warfare. So called from the 
circular fort at Martello (Corsica). 

marten, a carnivorous animal of the weasel family, 
a variety of which was once common in Britain, 
out now seldom met with. It feeds on birds 
and small mammals, and is clothed with a 
namisowe dark brown fur which is much valued. 

uiarual Law, which is sometimes Instituted in a 
lime of outbreak or rebellion, is often con- 
founded with military Jaw. The Duke of 
Wellington Bald that - martial law means no 
law at all hut the will of the general till the 
ordinary law can l>e either established or 
restored. Sir David Dundas descril>ed it as 
the substitute for a civil jurisdiction for the 
moment during which the functions of the latter 
are paralysed." The district in which martial 
jaw' is pnjclulmed conics entirely under the con- 
in. of the military power both in civil and 
criminal matters. 

amriiu. n well-known bird-visitor to Britain. It 
belong* to the swallow family, and the two 
species that s|>eiid their Hummers here are the 
nouse-martin. which makes Its nest of mud under 
the eaves of houses, and the wand martin, which 
' Is 1,1 8a,l,,y biu * k *- 

... i # e \ ? J w,uff Hlmp or thong of leather, one 
jd of which is fastened to the girth of a horse, 
between the fore legs, and the other to the bit. 

Ha/#. a tbJn mouthpiece of its own. 

i m* 5, , or St * Marlm ’ s Day. falls on November 
inn. and Is one of the Scottish quarter days. 

, Martin wus a i>opular Saint with our ances- 
o>rx and Martinmas wus a busy time for the 
medieyai housewife, it was the date when 
Martlema* lieef " was dried In the chimney, 
oral enough bacon and mutton cured to last until 
ine nj.ring Ijccnuxc, owing to the scarcity of 
winter fodder, fresh meat could seldom be ob¬ 
tained. ihls diet of dried meat without vege¬ 
tables caused scurvy. King s evil, leprosy, und 
other maladies. Originally the goose belonged 
i Mart Ininas, not to .Michaelmas, the legend 
tmit when Martin was elected Bishop 
of lours he hid himself, but was l>et rayed by the 
cackling of geese. He died In the 4th cent. 
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Martvca. In the Christian Church, have lieen ninny. 
Klephc'i ww the- f|r*i Christian martyr in 3». 
me unit Knxllxh martyr woa St. Alban. 2M0. 
and In iudor times many eminent church¬ 
men went to the stake at West SmlthHeld. In 
London, and at Oxford, where now exists the 
Martyrs Memorial." I here Is a Marty rs'Mem¬ 
orial Church In at. John Ht.. Clerkenwcll. not 
tar away from the mene of the HmlthMeld IIres 
*aj»n and Dixon '» Line Is the boundary line 
separating I he old Slave States of America from 
the Free State of Pennsylvania. It was drawn 
oy two English surveyors. Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon. Ixtwcen 1763 and 1707. 
“msjiueradei are bails or dances at which those 
f Who take part appear masked or in character 
r Wcro 1,1 vonue in the 14th century, and 
attained their height during the reign of Charles 
l • Di 1724 they were alxdlshed. but not for 
*ong. being renewed towards the end of the 
oentury at the various public gardens, with 
increased show. becoming again very fashionable, 
liiey have had a more continued i*opularity In 
nuxie and Italy. Fancy dr»*ss bail* have in 
recent years I*>en given at tlie present Royal 
JPera Uivent Harden. I he former building on 
«iis sit® was burned down after a masked ball 
inyeri on March 6. 1 * 50 . 

. SJS? *,7* dramatic cotnixx.li I.,n* M t to 

um.lt anj performed on Bpcclul occasions. One 


of the best known examples Is Milton’s " Comus.” 
which was triven at Ludlow Castle In 1634 
Mass, the i>ortion of service In the Homan Church 
consisting of the consecration and elevation of 
; ^ bigh or low, i.^., performed with 

full choral service, or merely by the rehearsal of 
prayers without singing. Mass was first cele¬ 
brated In I-atln in the 4th century, and was 
introduced Into England in the 7th century. 
Massorah. a collection of criticisms on the Hebrew 
text of the Scriptures, and rules for its correct 
Interpretation. 

Mast, a tall, round piece of timber, steel or iron, 
elevated vertically from the keel of a ship, and to 
which are attached the various parts constitu- 
Jim: the riirelntc. The lower part of a mast, 
however, hi the case of the latver ships, is only 
aided the mast, the next hhrher section beiiu: 
the top-mast, while above that come the top- 
Kallant-rnast and the royal mast. There are 
also fore-masts. rnlzzen masts, and trysail or 
spanker-masts, and jigger-maxt*. 

Mas .if r . ihe Ravels was an important Court 
official in ancient times, upon whom devolved 
the arrangement of Court festivities. The lost 
master in England was Solomon Dayrolle 
Master of the Rolls, one of the English judges, 
formerly a judge of Chancery, but since Ikhi a 
Judge of the Court of Appeal only. In addition 
he is the nominal custodian of the rolls or 
records preserved in the Record Office. 

51 as tic, a resinous substance obtained principally 
from the bark of a tree which flourishes in the 
l.reek Archipelago. l’Uticin Icntbcus. and is 
mainly us«xl in Hie manufacture of varnish. 

w i ••. a , domeR,lc <b>K ’ 8 ' lk * to be an original 
British breed. A large mavdve animal with 
pendulous ears, it Is a formidable watch dog. 
Mastodon, an extinct order of uuadniped cl«**ely 
rvsembllng the elephant In structure, but much 
larger. Fhelr remains have been found mostly 
in America. 

Matches. (.sVr Lucifer Matches.) 

Materialism, the doctrine that man's soul Is not a 
spiritual substance, but result* from theorwanlsa- 
110,1 of matter in the l>ody. To the materialist 
evto-ything tliat exists is either matter or energy. 
Materia Mcdica treat* upon the dltTerent sub¬ 
stances used in the practice of medicine, giving 
details of their constituent* and effect. 
Mathematics is the science of computation and 
measurement, and is defined ax - pure " when 
treating of quantity in the abstract, and 

mixed when dealing with material bodies 
and fai t*. 

Matins, an early morning church service The 
Hi-rvli-e includcM in the Homuii communion, the 
I>»r«l s 1 riiyer, the Angelic Salutation. the ('reed, 
and certain 1 xalms. ihe name wo* also given 
to the early morning massacre* Ui) of st Bnr- 
thol.anew. August 21th. 1572.called tlio"French 
Matin*. and (/d rhe massacre of Prince Deme- 
trbwand hlx 1 oll*li adherent*. May 27th. 1000. 
the .Matins of Moscow. 

Malriarchate, an ancient theory that the mother 
WiLs the source of authority and not the father 
and that In the ** golden age " women exercised 
Muprcme control. 

Maundy Thursday, the clay before Cood Friday 
wax. In ..Men limes. a day of alniHKlvInif. U |k.,i 
which the soverelinm „( England. through their 
aluionerH. kbvo money, food, and . lothimc to ils 
many \»*,t perMxi* u* the king* were year* old. 

M 'wtom lx util I observed wltlifuiinecereuionv. 
Mamtoleum. a sr>eclal place of sepulture, generally 
for the reception of the remains of member* of 
a ro> a I or other family of distinction. The nan,o 

if i? rtvwl fro,M «f King MuuxoIils at 

Hallcarnaxsus. erected ul>ouf 350 n.c.. and 
ionnlng one of the sever, wonders of the world. 

1 he royal maus/tleiiin at Kroginore wax founded 
by Dueen Victoria, where she wo* burled 
hxfether with the Prince Consort and other 
mernlier* of the Royal Family since deceased 

bv V | , ir ft i < / ,,H , ,rlnK 'r\ U r frnm Bcheiix 

by Dr. Htenhouse In Ih jh. but In 1K06 obtained 

from aniline l>y Perkins, and forming the first 
of the aniline dye* to l*e prepared on a lurgo 
sjinle. J he tern, mauve, however, was used to 
designate a purple shade of colour In the 18 th 
century In France. lu 

May. the fifth month of the rear, but the third of 
tlie ancient Homan calendar. 8upi«*ic(l u, u, 
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named after Mala, the mother of Mercury, to 
whom sacrifices were offered on the first day of 
this month. In England In former days May 
Day was made the occasion of many festivities, 
including the crowning of the May Queen, 
dancing round the Maypole, eta 

" May Flower,” the name of the ship which in 1621 
conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers. 102 in number, 
frum England to America. * _ 

Maynooth College, near Dublin, was founded by 
Parliament In 1795, and passeases a large 
permanent endowment. It accommodates 500 
students, who are trained for the Homan Catho¬ 
lic priesthood. 

Mayors were appointed by Henry II. The first 
Mayor of London wo* Henry Fitz-Alwyu. who 
was appointed in 1189 and held the office for 24 
years. In those days the Mayors were chosen 
for life. In recent times, however, the Mayor is 
the Chief Officer of a Municipal Council, and is 
elected annually either from the members of 
the Council or from outside. The Chief Magis¬ 
trates of London and York have loug been dig¬ 
nified by the title of Lord Mayor, a distinction 
which has of late years been extended to several 
other great English cities including Birmingham. 
Sheffield. Leeds. Bradford. Bristol. Cardiff. 
Liverpool. Manchester. Norwich, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. In Scotland the Chief 5Iaglstrates 
are Provosts. 

Mayors ot the Palace were functionaries of great 
inlluence under the later Merovingian kings; 
Indeed, they exercised so much power that they 
ruled while the kings were mere puppets. 

Mazarine Bible, an edition of the Latin Vulgate 
discovered in the library of Cardinal Mazorin; j 
from which Gutenberg between 1450 and 1455 * 
printed the first book for which the metal types 
were used. 

Mazdelsm, pertaining to the religion of the oncieut 
Persians, another name for Zoroastrianism. 

Meal-Tub Plot was a pretended conspiracy in 1679 
against the Duke of York, afterwards James II.. ! 
concocted by an Inf*inner named Dancerfield 
who sought to incriminate the Earls of Halifax. 
Essex and Shaftesbury. Evidence of the tie- I 
tit lous nature of the plot was subsequently dis¬ 
covered in a meal-tub belonging to a womau 
with whom he luui lived, anil he was publicly 
whipped and put in the pillory. A man named 
Francis struck him a blow which caused his 
death, for which the assailant was hanged. 

Meal-Worm is the larva of a beetle—the Ttnchrio 
moliior —and is found in coni mills, granaries 
and bakeries, where it does considerable damage. 

Measurements o! Celestial Bodies.—The accurate 
measurement of the distances and sizes of all 
the heavenly bodies depends on the measurement 
of the sun’s distance from the earth, and obser¬ 
vations on certain of the minor planets afford 
the surest means yet obtained for calculating 
this unit. The diameter of a star Is calculated 
from Its spectrum when we know its distance, 
or directly by means of an instrument called 
an interferometer. "Absolute Magnitude" refers 
to a star’s luminosity, without reference to dis¬ 
tance. i.e. Its luminosity at a hypothetical 
distance of 10 parsecs. Er«>s, a minor planet 
discovered in 1898. under certaiu conditions 
i-* nearer the earth than any other heavenly 
l»dy. the moon excepted; and at its opposition, 
in 1900. observations were made to ascertain 
its parallax at forty observatories all over the 
world. Since then the work of measuring the 
many photographs taken and reducing and 
comparing the results of the observations 
has occupied the astronomers concerned. ' 
The results so far are almost In complete 
accordance with the present accepted mean 
distance of the sun, 92.900.000 miles. The 
size of some of the stars makes our sun look 
very small. 

Mechanics, the general name for the science which 
includes Kinematics and Dynamics, and deals 
with force and its inlluence upon matter. 

Mechanics’ Institutes for providing education, 
libraries, reading rooms, lectures, etc., for the 
working classes were founded by Dr. Blrkbeck ; 
In Ix'iulou in 1828. the Blrkbeck Institute still 
remaining to commemorate the foundation. 
Similar institutions were formed in nil parts of 
tiiu country, and have achieved, and are still 
achieving, a great educational purpose. 


Medals, as decorations for military service, were 
first Issued In this country by Charles L. who 
ordered medals for gallantry to be distributed to 
certain soldiers in 1643. Medals were also 
issued to officers and men who were victorious 
against the Dutch fleet in 1653. After Lord 
Howe's victory in 1704 a Naval medal was 
instituted. Medals were also struck for the 
victory of Waterloo, and since that time special 
medals have been issued in connection with all 
our wars. The Victoria Cross, a special reward 
for personal gallantry in the Army and Navy, 
was Instituted in 1856. The Military Cross 
(M.C.) was instituted in 1915. ranks next after 
the Victoria Cross, and is awarded to Captains. 
Lieutenants, and Warrant Officers in the Army 
and Indian and Colonial Forces. 

Meerschaum, a white or yellow-white earthy 
mineral, found in beds in Asia Minor, Greece, 
and other places, is a silicate of magnesium 
allied with water. Its chief use is in making 
pipe-bowls, though In Spain it is used for build¬ 
ing purposes. 

Megallchthys, an extinct fish, fossil remains of 
which have been found in the Devonian and 
Carboniferous formations. 

Megalosaurus. an extinct reptile of enormous pro- 
portions. having a length of from 30 to 40 feet. 
Fossil remains of this monster have been found 
in Oolithlc Slate and Weald Clay. 

Megaphone, a conical tube for carrying the sound 
of the voice to a distance. 

Megatherium, an extinct animal of the sloth order 
which attained a height of 5 feet, and measured 
18 feet in length. Including the tail. The post- 
Tertiary deposits of South America have 
yielded several specimens of this animal. 

Melinite, a crystalline solid explosive of tremendous 
power, whose chief ingredient is picric acid. 

Melon, a well-known tropical fruit, of which there 
are numerous varieties, nearly ail being used as 
food. 

Mendolian Law. The first statistical rules of 
Inheritance, determining the ratio of variation 
of cliaracteristics in the offspring of differing 
Individuals, and the classification of characters 
discontinuous! y Inherited, were first formu¬ 
lated by Fr. Johaim Gregor Mendel, a monk of 
Brunn. The results of his in<t*t imi>ortant 
experiments in the crossing of peas were 
published hi 1866. and showed that when two 
races are crofted, the resultant hybrids will 
exhibit the dominant features of one parent, but 
the offspring of the second generation will show 
those of both grandparents. This is explained 
by the transmission of germ cells, or gametes, 
bearing certain characters which may lie dor¬ 
mant in one generation but which that genera¬ 
tion can transmit to the next. Since the work 
of Mendel many later discoveries have suggested 
new explanations of variation, and that of 
Weismann. which reganis the nucleus' chromo¬ 
somes of the germ cell to be the bearer* of in¬ 
herited characters, is the most favoured. 

Mendicant Friars, certain religious order* which 
spread over Europe in the 13th century, and 
comprised the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augun- 
tines and Carmelites. Originally they deluded 
entirely on alms. 

Mendicity Society, est. in London in 1818 for the 
suppression of systematic begging. It has done 
much to protect the public against impostors. 

Mennonite3, so called from having adopted the 
doctrines of Menno Simons, a priest of the 16th 
century, who led the Baptists, not Anabaptists. 
There are several communities still existing. 

Mercator’s Projection, a method of Indicating 
meridians of parallels of latitudes on maps, 
introduced by Mercator in the 16th century, and 
still universally used in navigators’ charts. 

Mercers’ Company, tho wealthiest and one of the 
oldest of the London Livery Companies, with a 
present income of £111,000. 

Merchant Adventurers’ Company, first established 
In England in 1400 by Henry IV., and specially 
chartered by Edward III. It continued trading 
and colonising down to the time of Charles I. 

Merciless Parliament, tho name given to the parlia¬ 
ment of 1388 summoned by Richard II.. which 
decreed the execution of several of the king's 
minister* and the outlawry of the Duke of 
Suffolk. 

Mercury, one of the smaller planets and the nearest 
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to the son, though 351 million miles distant. It 
has no satellite. The transit of the planet over 
the sun's disc occurs only at wide intervals. 
The last time was In 1868. 

Mercury, or Quicksilver, is one of the oldest known 
metals, whose chief ore Is the sulphide cinnabar, 
found in certain parts of Spain. China. Japan. 
Mexico, and South America. It is the only 
metal which Is liquid at ordinary temperature, 
and does not alter by exposure to air when pure. | 
It Is largely used In the construction of baro- i 
meters and thermometers, and is an adaptable ■ 
alloy. It Is also of great value In medicine. 
Meridian, an Imaginary circle extending through 
the North and South Poles and any given place. 1 
When the sun is at its midday height at any 
place It is “ on the meridian hence the term- 
ante-meridian (a.m.) and post-meridian tp.tn.i. i 
Merino Sheep were imported Into England from I 
Spain In 1788. and had great Influence in im¬ 
proving native breeds, especially in regard to 
the quality of the wool. 

Merit, Order of, instituted 26th June. 1002. for 
persons signally distinguished In the service of 
the State. The order is limited in numbers to 
24. The original meml>erK Included Lord 
Roberta, Lord Wolseley. Lord Kitchener. Ix»rd 
Fisher. Lord Rayleigh. Lord Kelvin. Ix>nl 
Lister. Sir William Huggin*. Lord Morley. Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema. Mr. (5. F. Watts. Mr. • 
Holman Hunt. Earl Cromer, and Mr George 
Meredith. Among the more recent additions to 
this roll of honour are the names of Thomas 
Hardy, Sir Edward Elgar. Viscount Bryce. 
8lr G. Otto Trevelyan. Bart., Sir Joseph J. , 
Thompson. Professor Henry Jackson, Sir 
WlUUm Crookes, Sir Archibald Gclkie, Ix>rd 
French. Sir A. J. Balfour, and Viscount Haldane. I 
Admirals Seymour. Jelllcoe. and Beatty and 
lord Haig. The Marquis Yanmgata, Marquis 
Oyama. and Admiral logo. Marshal Koch and 
Marshal JofTre are honorary memtien*. In 
1010. the O.M. was granted to Mr Lloyd George, 
and In 1022 to Sir J. M. Barrio, f-ater member* 
of the order are: Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. 
Gooree Macaulay Trevelyan. Dr. S. Alexander. 
Sir William Bragg, etc. • 

merlin, a bird of the falcon family, and the smallest 
of the hawk species. It Is not infrequent on 
British grouse-moor*, and In the hawking 
days of the olden time was favoured by the 

ladles. 

Mermaid, the reputed woman -Adi of the ancients, 
and doubt lens originating In the manatee 
occasionally seen by sailor*. The manatee 
Buckles it* young. 

Morovlnglanj. the first rare of French kings, bcglli¬ 
ning with Clovis. 467. and ending with Chilpertc. 
703. 

Merry-Andrew, the name given to i»erforTnlng 
clowns in olden Mines, derived from Andrew 
Borde, a facetious physician of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Mesmerism, the Bo-called science of animal 
magnetism first Introduced by Dr. Mesmer. In 
1766. but since existed as a fallacy. (S*c 

Hypnotism.) 

Message he s Maritlmes, the principal French steam- 
ship company, whose chief port Is Marseille*. 
Trades mainly with Houth America and the 
East. 

Messuage, the old legal term for a dwelling-house 
and I to immediate out-buildings and adjoining 
land. 

Metallurgy, the aclence of obtaining metals from 
their ores and applying them to the uses of man. 
(Kee the different Metal*.) 

Metamorphlc Rocks are such geological deposits 
as have undergone alterations «»f structure and 
composition which seem to place them apart 
from what must have l*?en their original strati¬ 
fication. The ovist active agents In producing 
these rnctamorphlc chunges are heat, water, and 
pressure. 

Metaphor, an nnahtfou* substitution of word or 
meaning for poetJc effect, differing from a simile 
in that It Is a figurative expression and not one 
of mere similarity. 

Metaphyilcs, Aristotle's term for defining the 
philosophy of sui*enintural science. 

Metayer System, a land cult I vat km method pre¬ 
valent in Italy and France, whereby the land¬ 
lord provides the land and materials and the 


tenant the lalxmr, the produce being evenly 
divided between them. 

Metempsychosis, the Pythagorean theory of the 
transmigration of the soul from one body to 
another. 

Meteorites are solid Iwlies. or metallic masses 
which fall from the sky to the earth. Iron is the 
predominating element in association with 
nickel. Meteoric stones, in addition to iron, 
contain siliceous sutxtances. a* well as gaseous 
mixtures. At L'Aigle. France, in 1803. from 
2.000 to 3.000 meteoric stones fell; the largest 
meteorite stone actually known to have fallen 
to earth is one which descended in Einmott 
county. Iowa, in 1879. weighing 437 i>ound*. 

Meteorology, the science which treats of the 
various atmospheric phenomena Included in the 
term weather and studied with highly beneficial 
remits in recent times. The Meteorological 
Department of the Board of Trade was started 
In 1855. The system of storm-warnings was 
established in lKfll. Weather bureaux nre In 
operation In many chief cities, an l at prominent 
points of observation, all over the world, and 
weather foreaists form a portion of every day s 
newspaper intelligence. To-day the Metcoro- 
logical Office Ls controlled by the Air Council. 
It maintains a numl>er of stations and observa¬ 
tories from which are obtained weather reports 
and otiier Information necessary for the safety 
of air-craft. The Chairman is the Under¬ 
secretary of State for Air. 

Meteors are luminous l>odlcs moving through 
celestial space, such as rdi'iotlnr stars. 

Meter, an instrument or apparatus for measuring 
anything, as gas. water, electric light consump¬ 
tion, etc. 

Methodists, a term designating the religious 
organisation founded by John Wesley in 1739, 
after a long course of successful preaching 
by him in all parts of the kingdom, as well 
as in America. Macaulay has said of him 
that his genius for government was not 
Inferior to that of Richelieu, and the consti¬ 
tution of the Wesleyan Methodists, as their 
founder formulated it, showed a remarkable 
genius for administration. Wesley’s two lead¬ 
ing doctrines were those of Instantnnoousness of 
conversion and Christian perfection, or deliver¬ 
ance from sin. The Itinerant system of the 
Conference is a prominent feat nre _ of his 
organisation. There are In the United Kingdom 
alone between 2.000 and 3.000 Wesleyan 
Methodist ministers. al>out 20.000 lav preacher*, 
over 500.000 Church members, nearly a inllll'ii 
Sunday s« hool teachers and scholars, and from 
8,000 to 9.000 chapel*. Among the other 
Methodist organisations. ofT shoot* of the Wes- 
leyans, there are 9lie Mcth‘xll*t New Connexion, 
the United Methodtet Free Church, and the 
Primitive Methodists. In the United States the 
Methodist* have a memlx rdilp of over three 
million*, and throughout the world IK million 
persons receive Methodist instruction. The 
Wesleyan* raise nearly £200,000 a year for their 
extensive missionary operations, and In 1907 the 
1**1 y got together a Twentieth Century Fund of 
one million guineas for evangelistic, educational 
and philanthropic w ork. The Wesleyan Cent rail 
Hall at Westminster was opened in Oct. 1912. 

Methuen Treaty, a treaty of commerce In-tween 
Great Britain and Portugal, concluded by Paul 
Methuen, the British Ambassador at LUd>on. In 
1703. It provided for the lmi>ortntion of i*>rt 
win© at reduced rates, and led to the popularis¬ 
ing of the leverage In this country. 

Methylated Spirit, a combination of pure alcohol 
with 10 per cent, of pure wood *t»lrit, largely 
used as a Holvent, and obtaining It* name from 
methyl-alcohol, which is the chief element of 
wood spirit. 

Metre, the standard French measure of length, 
equivalent to 39 370432 English inches, and 
computed to represent the ten-millionth part of 
the distance from the equator to the North Pole. 

Metric System Is the decimal inetliod of calculation. 
It came Into force in Franco In 1789, and has 
Mince been adopted In ino*t of the continental 
countries and by the United States and (Canada. 
There have l>een many attempts to get the «>**- 
tein adopted In thLscountry, but without buccckm. 
iSee Metric and English Measures In (ifjicc 
Comptn'Jium Section.) # 
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Metrochrome, an instrument for the measurement 
of colour, consisting of three hollow wedges of 
glass of Identical capacity and angle, and so 
arranged between two screens that any portion 
of their tapering sides may be presented at will 
to an aperture through which a ray of light may 
be thrown. 

Metronome, an Instrument for beating time during 
the performance of a musical composition. It 
has a double pendulum, and is wound up like a 
clock. 

Metropolitan Water Board, a body constituted by 
special Act in 1902, consisting of 06 members, 
and controlling the water supply of London. 
£42.000.000 was paid as compensation to the 
water companies absorbed. 

Mezzotint, an engraving from copper or steel pro¬ 
duced by instruments which burnish and scrape 
away portions of the surface, and yield an im¬ 
pression effectually graded in light and shade. 

Mica, a nearly transparent mineral, which has 
great heat-resisting power, and can be split into 
thin plates. . . , . ,. 

Michael, St., and George, St., an order of knight¬ 
hood originally founded for the Ionian Lsles and 
Malta in 1818. and reorganised in 1869. so as to 
admit Crown servants connected with the 
Colonies. The Earl of Derby. Earl Russell, and 
Earl Grey were the first of the new knights. 

Michaelmas Day, the festival day of St. Michael 
and All Ansels. September 29. oue of the English 
quarter days. 

Microbe, a term proposed by S£dil]ot in 1878 (and , 
since very generally adopted) to denote any 
minute organism, vegetable or animal, or found 
on the borderland between the two great natural 
kingdoms. 

Micrometer, an instrument for measuring minute 
distances; usually attached to the eye-pieces of 
a rulcrortooiKJ or telescope, and consisting of two 
very fine hairs or wires stretched across the 
field of view, one fixed, the other movable. It 
was invented by William Gascoigne in the 17th 
century and improved by later Inventors. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth made oue in 1858 to measure 
the millionth of an inch. 

Microphone, an instrument invented by Prof. 
Hughes, in 1878. for giving audibility to sounds 
which are otherwise imperceptible to the ear. 
By this apparatus, which establishes an electric 
current between two sensitised conducting 
bodies, and aided by the telephone, the sound of 
the tread of a tiy may be magnified to seem as 
loud as the tramp of a horse. It Is used for 
telephone communications, in broadcasting, and 
In gramophone recording. 

Microscope, invented about 1590 by Jansen, and 
improved by Galileo. Fontana, and others, is au 
instrument which by a combination of lenses 
magnifies minute objects, making visible 
animalcule and other living substances which 
cannot be seen by the naked eye. Microscopes 
are simple, compound, and binocular. The 
more powerful instruments have a magnifying 
capacity of as much as 10.000 diameters. 

Middle Ages, a period of about 1.000 years, during 
which Eutoimj was in the grasp of feudalism. 
Hallam reckons the period from 486 to 1495. 

Midge, the common name of a small two-winged 
fly or gnat {Cult* pi pens), clouds of which appear 
on summer nights in country places. 

Midrash, the explanation of the Jewish Scriptures, 
dating from the interpretation originated by 
Ezra after the Captivity and continued by later ; 
Rabbis. 

Midshipmen, junior officers in the Royal Navy, 
who must have been through four years* train¬ 
ing at the Royal Naval College, and have passed 
a certain examination. After three years' 
service as midshipmen they are promoted to the 
rank of sub-lieutenant if their examinations are 
satisfactory. 

Mikado, the hereditary male ruler of Japan. 
Since 1368 the real sovereign of the country; 
previously, the Mikado was only the nominal 
spiritual head, the Tycoon (or Shogun) possess¬ 
ing the governing responsibility. 

llilan Decree, the proclamation issued by Napo¬ 
leon in 1801 from Milan, prohibiting continental 
nations from tnuiing with England. 

Milky Way (Galaxy), the name of a long track of 
small stars which almost encircles the heavens. 
The ancients regarded it as a luminous streak. 


and the name commemorates the mythological 
legend that Juno when suckling Mercury or 
Hercules scattered milk across the sky. 

Millenarians, a sect that interprets the Millennium 
period referred to in Revelations as beginning 
from the close of the seven-thousandth year 
from the Creation. 

Millenary Petition was presented to James I. in 
1603 on behalf of nearly 1.000 Puritan Ministers 
against certain of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. The Hampton Court Con¬ 
ference was the outcome of this petition. 

Miller’s Thumb, a small fresh-water fish deriving 
its name from its supposed similarity of head to 
the thumb of a miller, which assumes a com¬ 
pressed shape by frequent sampling of meal. 
The fish is the Eagle-ray. Miliobatis arjuila.- 

Millet, a nutritious cereal cultivated in nearly all 
warm climates; native to the East Indies. 

Millimetre, a French lineal measure, equivalent 
to a thousandth of a metre, or 0 03937 of an 
English inch. 

Millstone-grit, a bed or rock of the Carboniferous 
group underlying the Coal-measures, and at¬ 
taining in England a thickness In parts of 5,000 
feet. It Is from this rock that millstones have 
been made from time immemorial. 

Mimi cry, the power of many animals and insects 
so to adapt themselves in colour and shape to 
their surroundings as to escape detection. 

Mineralogy, the science of minerals. The British 
Minemlogical Society was established In 1800. 

Mini6 Rifle, invented by Capt. Mlnle. a Frenchman, 
in 1833, and for a time the best rifle In Europe, 
but has long l>een sui>erseded. 

Minim, a musical term denoting a note equal to two 
crochets, or half the value of the semi-breve. 

Minimisers, the name applied to certain writers 
who. in the latter half of the 19th century, ad¬ 
vocated the limitation of life and property. 
The writers Included John Stuart Mill. Herbert 
Spencer, and W. von Humboldt. 

Minnesingers were minstrel poets of Germany who. 
during the 12th and 13th centuries, composed 
and sang love ballads to amuse the knights and 
barons of the time. 

Minnow, a small fresh-water fish of the carp family, 
abounding in all the waters of Europe; it has a 
mottled back and silvery belly, and forms a 
popular bait for trout. 

Minor, a musical term referring to intervals and 
scales; thus, a minor interval is a semi-tone less 
than the corresponding major interval. 

Minstrels were originally specially appointed In¬ 
strumentalists and singers—pipers, harpers, and 
gleemeu—engaged by barons and manorial lords 
to amuse their tenants. John of Gaunt had a 
court of minstrels at Tutbury in 1380. Later, 
minstrels assumed nomadic habits, made their 
way into the houses of the great, and were 
generally welcome. By Elizabeth’s time, how¬ 
ever. they were too many, and they were classed 
as " rogues and vagabonds." along with actors. 

Miracle Plays were a rude kind of sacred drama 
constructed by the monks in feudal times, and 
mostly representing certain miraculous inci¬ 
dents of the Bible. 

Mirage, an optical Illusion often observed in desert 
regions when the objects on the surface of the 
earth apj>car as if reflected in a surface of water. 
Mirage is due to the unequal heating of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the atmosphere, which bends the 
light raj's, and so produces distorted linages. 

Mirrors were made of burnished metal in ancient 
times, brass usually. Silver mirrors were intro¬ 
duced by Praxiteles. 323 n.c. The Venetians 
made the first mirrors of glass, in the 14th cen¬ 
tury. but they were not made In England until 
the 17 th century. 

Mishna, the first part of the Talmud, setting forth 
the " Oral Law " of the Jews. 

Misprision, a legal term, signifying an offonco 
which may border on a capital charge. Mis¬ 
prision of treason indicates a knowledge of 
treason without participation in the treasonable 
act. 

Missal, the name of the mass-book of the Roman 
Church compiled 492-0 by Pope Gelasius I., 
and revised by Gregory I.. 590-604. The pre¬ 
sent Roman Missal was sanctioned by the Council 
of Trent 1645-63. In the Anglican Church the 
Book of Common Prayer superseded the Missal 
in 1549. 
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Missel-Thrush, receives its name from its partiality 
to the mistletoe-berry. A common bird in 
England and larger than the song-thrush. 

Mistletoe, a parasitic plant found growing on many 
trees, particularly the apple-tree. The Druids 
made it an object of reverence, and it Ls especially 
associated with Christmas as a decoration. 

Mistral, a cold, dry wind peculiar to the French 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

Mitrailleuse, a breech-loading machine gun adopted 
by the French army previous to the Franco- 
German war of 1870. 

Mitre, an ecclesiastical head-covering worn by the 
Jewish high priest, afterwards adopted by the 
Christian Church and worn by Cardinals <l>cfore 
1245) and also by Bishops, etc. The Bishops of 
the Church of England wore mitres down to the 
reign of George 111. The Council of Lyons en¬ 
joined the wearing of the " lted Hat M ui»ou 
cardinals from the middle of the 13th century. 

Mnemonics, a method of developing the memory, 
which has been practised more or less since 477 
h.c.. when Simonides the younger invented the 
lirat known system. Among the more eminent 
professors of this art may lx; mentioned Feinagle. 
Aiine. Paris. Willis, and Grey. Numerous 
teachers of the art advertise their systems at the 
present time. 

Moa, a now extinct genus of birds of the ostrich 
family, wingless and standing 12 to 14 feet high, 
natives of New Zealand and Australia. 

Moabites, a race of Jud«ea. descendants of Lot'. 
They were often in conflict with the Israelites, 
but were finally subdued by Jehoshaphat. 
805 n.C. 

Moabite Stone, a stone of the 0th century p.C. con¬ 
taining the earliest known inscription In 
Phoenician characters, and discovered in the 
Land of Moab In 1808. 

Mocking Bird, an American bird of the thrush 
family, widely distributed over the north ami 
Houth of the Western Hemisphere. Its gift of 
imitation is wonderful and exercised chiefly in 
Imitating the voices and cries of animals. 

rnoaoo Indiana were a warlike tribe occupying 
American lands south of Oregon. They were 
allotted other lands by the United States 
Government, but being dissatisfied with their 
now quarters, returned to Oregon and defied the 
troop* sent to expel them. Severe fighting 
followed, but after u few months the Modocx 
surrendered In 1x73. 

Moguls. LSVe Mongols.) 

Mohair U the wool of the Angora goat and used 
very largely In the worsted trade for the manu¬ 
facture of dress fabrics. 

Mohammedanism, the Moslem religion set forth 
by Mohammed and ernlxslicd In the Korun 
(y.v.). The dijctrinc Includes the unity of ihxi. 
the immortality of the soul, predestination, a 
last Judgment, and a sensual paradise. It Is 
professed by over 209 million people. mainly 
In India. Persia and the Near East. There are 
f> million In Europe. Since the reforms of Kcmal 
Pasha the Mohammedans of Turkey are no 
longer orth'xlox, and is>|ygamy and the segre¬ 
gation of women lias been forbidden. 

Mohock!, a lawless hand which Infested fxmdon In 
the early part of the 18th century, committing 
many outrages upon men and women under 
cover of the nJght. The word Is a corrupt Ion of 
Mohawk, the name of a trilx* of Red Indians. 

Molr6, or Watered Silk, so-called because of the 
finishing process It undergoes, the " water M 
marks Ixdng pnxiucod by wetting and extreme 
pressing. 

Molaxxo*. sugar-cane Juice In Its uncrystal Used 
form after Isilllng. The crystallised part Is 
the raw sugar. 

Mole, a small burrowing animal alxiut the size of 
a small rat. with short legs and fore feet armed 
with strong claws for digging In the earth, 
rtieir subterranean dwellings are of curiously 
Ingenious const ruction, and they do not often 
leave them except to make rails on mice, 
i mi *lh*. etc. The earth-worm, however, 
lM the mole's chief Item of food. 

molecule, the smallest mass of any sulMtAncc, 
wnether an element or a compound, capable of 
JMeperplent existence, and still retaining the 
properties of the substance. There are 27 by 10 1 • 
* cu ^ lc ' centimetre of a gas. 

Moliiuca designate the soft-bodied in vertebra ted 
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animals, most of which are protected by a shell. 
These sheds are univalve—that Is, of one piece— 
as in the case of snails; bivalve as the oyster; 
or multivalve. though this kind Is seldom met 
with. The shell is wanting in some cases of 
molliLsca. such as the poly/oa. 

" Molly Maguires,” the name of a secret society 
organised in Ireland in 1843 for revolutionary 
purposes; al>o of an American association 
formed in Pennsylvania alxiut 1870-7 against 
mine-owner* and their agents. The member* 
of these bands wore women’s clothes. 

Molybdenum, a metal found in combination with 
sulphur, and forming an acid which combines 
with metals producing salts called molylxlntes. 
It Ls formed in granite and is very similar to 
graphite in appeanujee though totally different 
in its proixTties. 

Mongols, a yellow race of Central Asia. largely 
nomadic. In the 13th century, they 
conquered large portions of Asia, including 
China. Persia, and India. They founded the 
Mogul dynasty In India In 1525. and ruled up to 
the end of the 18th century, when their empire 
came under British control. 

Mongoose, an Indian species of ichneumon, feed¬ 
ing on vermin and reptiles, and a deadly foe to 
the snake. 

Monitor, a genus of water-lizards noted for their 
great size, their long beards, long tails, and 
scaly covering. They are supposed to signal the 
approach of the crocodile to their neighlxmrs by 
a curious hissing sound. There are 18 species, 
inhabiting Southern Asia, Australia, New 
Guinea, and Africa. 

Monkey, a quadnimannii* mammal of the order 
Primates, and Including all meml>en$ of that 
order excepting man and the lemurs. Monkeys 
with short tails are usually called apes; th<*e 
with long dog-like faces, bab<)ons; small bushy- 
tailed monkeys, marmosets. (See the various 
class names.) 

Monmouth’s Rebellion was headtsl by James, 
Duke of Monmouth, a natural sou of Charles 11. 
(b. 1640. d. 1685). He was sent to Scotland to 
quell the Covenanters in 1679. and succeeded in 
winning the Battle of Bothwell Bridge; but wax 
banl-hed for aspiring to the throne to the ex¬ 
clusion of the Duke of York, afterward* Jarnc* 
II. In 1685 he landed at Lyme Kegls. and as¬ 
sumed the title of King, but was defeated at 
Scdginoor. and executed on Tower Hill. Ju<lgc 
Jelfreys stamped out the remnant of tlie 
Kelxdllon In the " BIkmIv Assl/e " 

Monolith, a column or shaft comprising a single 
•done. " Cleopatra's Needle/' now on the 
Thames Embankment in lx>ndon. ls an example. 

Monophysites. an ancient sect who held that 
Christ wax of one nature only, a blending of the 
divine uud human. 

Monotheism, the dextrine that there exists hut 
one God. The chief monotheistic religion is 
Christianity. 

Monotremata, the name of the order or sub-class 
of mammalia comprising the duck-billed animals, 
of which only throe kixhIos exist. restricted to 
Australasia. The Echidna, or Porcupine Ant- 
eater, lx-longs to the order. 

Monroe Doctrine refers to a formal declaration 
mode by President James Monroe that no 
European Power should be permitted to Inter¬ 
fere with • lie concerns of government of any of 
the Independent States of North or South 
America. It also set birth that the American 
States would not Interfere In European nflalrs. 

Monsooiui ure certain winds which at regular 
seasons sweep over warm latitudes, especially 
India, where they prevail more or less from 
April to October. 

Monjtrancc. an ornamental receptacle In which 
sacred relicx of the Roman Catholic Church are 
held up for Inspection. 

MontanisU, a sect founded In the 2nd century by 
Montjinux. who cx|#ounded the doctrine of the 
continuation of the miraculous Influence of the 
Holy Spirit. They are al*o called Phrygians 
because of their leafier Ix-ing a Phrygian. 

Montexsorl System of education wax worked out by 
Dr. Marla Mon tensor! In the curly 20th century. 
She first experimented on defective children 
(aged 3-6) In the slum districts of Rome. Her 
results were ho amazing Unit she began work 
on normal children. The Case del Bambini 
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(rooms set apart for children in the courtyard of 
a tenement block) became world famous. Her 
system is based on free discipline and free move¬ 
ment and not on the annihilation of a child's 
individuality and Its immobility on a bench 
in a classroom. Dr. Montessori has invented 
apparatus for her pupils which stimulates 
interest and creates attention. Children in her 
schools can learn to read, write, count, and do 
simple arithmetic before the age of six. Her 
method has revolutionised infant education, 
and It is being used in many countries. 

Month, the 12th part of the calendar year. A 
lunar month Is the period of one revolution of 
the moon; mean length, 20 days. 12 hours. 44 
minutes, 287 seconds. A sidereal month 
represeuts the time of the moon's revolution 
from a given star back to the same again, 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11-5 seconds. A 
bo lar month covers the time the sun passes 
through one sign of the Zodiac, 30 days, 10 
hours, 29 minutes, 41 seconds. 

Monton, a heap of ore, varying in quantity in 
different mining districts, but representing 
technically a batch under amalgamation. 

Monts-de-Piet6, Government institutions for ad¬ 
vancing money for goods left in pledge, were 
first established in Italyjn 1402. Similar institu¬ 
tions in France in 1777 were suppressed by the 
Revolution, but restored by Napoleon, and have 
since been expressly regulated by law. 

Monument ol London, erected in 1671-7 by Wren 
in commemoration of the Great Fire, is 200 feet 
high, and cost £14.500. The original inscrip¬ 
tion upon it ascribed the fire to “ the treachery' 
and malice of the popish faction." which stood 
down to 1831, when the words were erased as 
objectionable. The black marble staircase 
consists of 345 steps. 

Moon, the eurth's satellite, is distant from us about 
238,000 miles. It is a globe 2.100 miles in diam¬ 
eter and the period from one full inouu to another 
is 29 days, 12 hours, and 44-4 minutes. 

Moor-hen, a bird of the crake family, familiar on 
the borders of British ponds, rivers, and lakes. 
It Is of dark-grey plumage, with olive-brown 
wings edged with white. 

Moors, the name applied in modem times to the 
natives of Morocco. They were as a race at one 
time very powerful, and from 1237 to 1402 held 
I>ossesslon of the kingdom of Granada. They 
wero expelled from Spain in the 17th century 
and established themselves in Northern Africa. 

Moose. (SrrElk.) 

Moplahs. a race of Mohammedan fanatics, settled 
principally in Malabar, and descended from 
Arabs. They showed for a time a rebellious 
spirit against the British, and were guilty of 
serious outbreaks. They were, however, sub¬ 
dued in 1873. since which time they gave no 
further trouble until 1921, when they Joined the 
boycott of the Government which was led by 
Mr. Gandhi and the Ali brothers. 

Moravian Brethren, a sect of Hussites which arose 
in the 15th century, originally in Moravia. In 
1722 they had a community of 500 persons, 
settled on the estate of Count Zinzendorf. The 
Count was a zealous preacher, and established 
Moraviauism in England in 1738. The Mora¬ 
vians have at present a membership of about 
210.000 on the Continent of Kurui>e. and own 
name 50 chapels and preaching places in Eng¬ 
land, with about 3,000 church members in all. 
They have l>een specially successful in mission 
work, aud have considerable settlements In 
America. 

Mordants are substances used for making colour¬ 
ing mat ters “ bite " or adhere firmly to articles 
being dyed. They are mostly of a metallic 
nature, and combine with the dye-liquid In which 
the fabrics are dipped. In addition to the metallic 
mordants there are some vegetable mordants, 
the chief of which are argol. sumac, nut-galls, 
etc., but the-H* are not regarded as true mordants. 

Morganatic Marriages are unions of males 
of royal or noble rank with women of inferior 
rank. In such marriages the left hand is given 
instead of the right, and it is stipulated that the 
children of the marriage are uot to enjoy the 
rank or Inherit the possessions of the husband, 
though such children are legitimate. Many 
morganatic marriages have occurred in our own 
royal family. 


Morgue, a repository for dead bodies awaiting 
identification, the best known morgue being 
that of Paris which until recently was open to 
the general public. Others exist In the chief 
French towns. 

Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, a religious sect 
founded by Joseph Smith, who, in 1827. gave it 
forth that he had discovered the Book of Mormon 
written on gold plates in Egyptian characters. 
This book, it afterwards was discovered, was 
written as a religious romance by a clergyman. 
A pretended English translation was published 
in America in 1830, and in England in 1841. 
Smith made it serve as the foundation of his new 
faith, and he began to preach Mormonism and 
to organise churches. He was shot in the 
attack by the mob at Nauvoo, in Illinois, in 
1844. when Brigham Young was chosen prophet 
in his place. The Mormons settled at Great 
Salt Lake in 1847. and from that time consider¬ 
able success attended their settlement They 
have 82 churches in England. At the present 
time the Mormons are still recruiting converts, 
but the original doctrines have been much modi¬ 
fied and a plurality of wives is no longer a recog¬ 
nised practice. 

" Morning Post,” established as a London daily 
newspaper on the 2nd November,. 1772, in 
support of the Whig political cause. It became 
a Conservative organ in 1874, and in 1881 its 
price was reduced from 3d. to Id. 

Morphology, the science which deals with the form, 
structure, and position of the different parts of 
animals and plants, and their development. 

Morpunkee, an Indian pleasure-boat, long and 
narrow, of considerable capacity, with a high 
peacock-shape decoration at the stern. 

Morris Dance, an old English country dance of the 
reel order. 

Morse Alphabet, a system of dots and dashes, 
intended to be used in combination with the 
indicator in telegraphy; but usually read by 
sound, the receiving operator writing down the 
words In the system as transmitted. Professor 
Moree, of Massachusetts, was the inventor (See 
Pears' Office Compendium ). 

Mortars are short guns with a large bore and close 
chamber for throwing bombs. They ore said 
to have been first used in the loth century at 
Naples, but were not Introduced into England 
until a century later. The mortars made at the 
present time are so powerful that they can throw 
shells of nearly 2,000 lb, weight a distance of 
over five miles. 

Mosaic, a joining together of small pieces of 
coloured glass, marble, or other materials In 
designs to imitate painting. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans were skilled In this art; 
It was revived in Italy in the Middle Ages 
with considerable success, many eminent 
painters designing subjects for mosaic. It still 
flourishes, and notable examples occur in 
some of the principal modem buildings. 

Moscow, the Retreat from, was one of the most 
disastrous events in the career of Napoleon I. 
He entered Moscow on the 14th September, 1812, 
and the next day the Russians set lire to the city, 
practically burning it down. The French were 
forced to evacuate, and In the retreat to France 
Nai>oleon lost the greater part of his army. 

Moslems, the European term for Mohammedans. 

Mosque, a Mohammedan church, the greatest 
being that of SE Sophia at Constantinople. 

Mosquito, a species of gnat highly developed in 
hot climates. It is provided with a suctorial 
apparatus and a skin-piercing proboscis. 
Mosquitos eagerly attack human beings for the 
purpose of sucking blood. Many mosquitos 
have found their way to this country. 

Moss, the name of numerous flowcrless, close- 
growing plauts. common to moist hilly lands. 

Moss-agate, a kind of agate characterised by 
minute grains of oxide of iron or chlorite, form¬ 
ing a moss-like pattern which is very orna¬ 
mental 

Moss-troopers were bands of Scottish marauders 
who used the mossy regions of the Scotch and 
English borders as hiding places, and thence 
made frequent plundering expeditious, keeping 
that part of the country in constant unrest. 
They were put dowu in the 18th cent. 

Motetts, short choral compositions, of which many 
flue examples survive. They. were mostly 
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written In the 15th century, and are generally 
settings of sacred writings or paraphrases. 

Moth, a division of insects of the butterfly family, 
but differing from the latter in having antenne 
tapering to a point. They are of nocturnal 
habit, and comprise a wonderful variety, some 
of those of tropical countries being of extra¬ 
ordinary brilliance. 

Motor Vehicles are being produced in ever Increas¬ 
ing numbers year by year, the result being to 
greatly strengthen the industry in the United 
Kingdom, with an accompanying improvement 
In the class of vehicles manufactured and a 
general cheapening of price. The placing of 
large numbers of motor omnibuses in service 
has had the effect of dislocating street traffic 
Bomewhat, and some exploitations have come to 
grief from various causes; but with a better 
type of vehicle this kind of service has become 
successful. The London General Omnibus 
Company's services are now wholly operated by 
motor vehicles. During 1012. 182 persons 
were killed in London by motor ’buses; in 1914 
the number was 058; and In 1915. 807. Since 
then there has been a considerable decrease in , 
such fatalities. Motor cabs have proved a 
great boon. There has also been a remarkable 
Increase in the number of motor vehicles used 
for general pun>ose$. Over two million vehicles | 
were licenstgi in 1931. producing a revenue of 
over £26,500.000. The most notable develop¬ 
ment in motor vehicles was in those used with 
so much effect for war purposes, ami a larger 
proportion of these vehicles (especially lorries) 
hn« now been Incorporated in the general civic 
traffic and traasport. 

Mouse, a species of small rodent abounding In all 
countries, and Conning, in conjunction with 
rata, a m«»t extensive genus. The British I 
species Include the common house mou-e. the 
harvest mouw. and the long-tailed Held mouse. 

Muggletonians, a curious sect founded by a tailor 
named Ludwlc Muggleton—son of a London 
farrier—in the 17th century. Muggleton and | 
his associate—also a tailor—John Keovc, pro¬ 
claimed themselves the two last witnesses of 
Uod to appear before the end of the world, as 
mentioned In Itevelatlon. xl. 3. 

Mule, the name of the spinning machine invented 
by Crompton In 1779, and so called from Its 
combining the principle of Hargreaves* spinning 
Jenny with the machine invented by Ark¬ 
wright. 

Mullet, a «i>e< ies of well-known fbhes. Including the 
red, grey and strliH^i mullets. 

Mullions are projecting windows with vertical 
divisions—forming a highly decorative feature 
In Gothic architecture. The horizontal stones 
forming the crenalng divisions lx-tween the light * 
of this class of window of the Elizabethan or 
Tudor period of Gptlilc are styled tninsoms. 

Mummies are enbaliued Isidies. found mostly in 
Egypt; mipp<*sc-d Pi l*e those of distinguished 

J »cople wl*> lived thousand* of years ago. 
dummies have also lyeeri found In Peru. Mexico, 
and Pent la. The embalming process which bus 
enabled the bodies to lie preserved can only be 
conjectured. though It is known that vurious 
aromatic substances were used after the viscera 
and other vital organs had been removed, the 
cavities being filled with aljnorbent dust, chip- 
pings, and cellar wood. A splendidly preserved 
and magnificently decorated mummy of the 
Pimraoh Tutankhamen (IMJ. 1350) was found 
and minutely described in 1925. 

Murder U the unlawful killing of a human being, 
" with malice aforethought." During the 
Heptarchy the crime was punished by tine only, 
and to Henry VIIPm time could frequently lie 
Compounded for. Then followed a period of 
severe enactments, and down to 1836 murderers 
were executed on the next day but one after 
conviction. In most civilised countries at the 
present time murder Is punished with death, 
and can only be reduced by the " prerogative of 
mercy." 

Murrain, a general term applied to infectious 
diseasea In cattle. 

MU4 r« h email and Interesting ruminant, 

which Inhabits the mountain regions of Central 
|t in my in colour, slightly brindled, and 
ferries a small pouch In the abdominal region, 
con tami ng what la commercially known as rnu&k. 


an article which Is of great value in the manu¬ 
facture of various perfumes. 

Musk Ox, an animal partaking of the charactered leg 
of both the sheep and the ox. and having a musk 
odour. It is a native of Northern Canada. 

Muslin, a tine cotton fabric first made at Mosul, in 
Mesopotamia, and introduced into England 
about the middle of the 17th century. In 
recent times muslins have been largely manu¬ 
factured in England. 

Mussel, a well-known bivalve found in great abund¬ 
ance on the rocks of the sea-shores. There is 
also a fresh-water species plentiful in streams 
and ponds. 

Mustang, the American wild horse, descended from 
the stock first introduced by the Spaniards. 

Mute, an old legal term signifying that a prisoner 
on being asked to plead remains mute, that is. 
makes no answer to the charge, or some answer 
that is irrelevant. Up to 1741 prisoners who 
" stood mute " were put to the torture. Since 
1827. when a prisoner dec lines to plead, the court 
directs a plea of *’ Not Guilty" to be entered, 
and the trial proceeds. 

Mutiny Act, which provides for the discipline, 
regulation, and payment of the Army, was 
passed in 1089. and has since been re-enacted 
annually. 

Myrlapoda, the class of Invertebratcd animals in¬ 
cluding centipedes, millipedes, and many others. 
They are widely distributed, but the largest 
species are found in the l'ropics. 

Myrrh, a resinous substance obtained from a tree 
of the natural order Amyridacete, growing 
plentifully In Abys-miu and Arabia. Its u*e 
for embalming, medical and aromatic purposes 
limy l»c traced back to the ino-d remote times. 

Mysteries were theatrical performances given by 
eot IcKlaatkx in the Middle Ages, with the object 
of convoing moral lemons and presenting 
Scripture stories in more or less realistic form. 
The Uber-Auunergau Passion I'lay la a survival 
of one of these ancient mysteries. 

Mythology, the name given to any collection of 
traditions and fables concerning god* and 
goddesses, 

N 

Nabob, a term usually applied nowadays to a 
wealthy East Indian, though formerly given only 
to Governors, commanders, and other dignilicd 
persona who had redded In ttic Orient and re¬ 
turned to England with a competence and an 
Irascibility of disposition. 

Nadir, the point In the heavens at the opposite 
pole from the place on which a person stands. 

Nagyagitc. a rare mineral, found, usually in crystals. 
In I ransylvanla or the United btates of America; 
It Is a Hulpho-telluride of lead and gold, with 
occasional traces of copper and antimony. 

Nahum Festival, In commemoration of Nahum, 
the 7th of the 12 minor Hebrew prophets. It Is 
held on lXceiuber 21th. Nahum flourished 
about 713 n.<\. during the reign of llezeklah, 
and wrote his prophecies a hhort time after 
Sennacherib's invasion. 

Naiad, a water-nymph of classic mythology. 
Iieautiful and mystic; celebrated by Virgil. Ovid, 
Homer, and other ancient writers. 

Names of Places not only introduce us to many of 
the striking local characters of bygone age*, but 
from them It U often possible to locate the earth- 
works and other primitive fortitkatlons of our 
early progenitors. and also to ascertain which 
of the great races have peopled a particular dis¬ 
trict. The effect of local tendencies Is Keen all 
over England. The North retains burgh, as In 
Banburgh or Edinburgh; In the Danish district 
it has become borough, as In c Jains borough. 
Scarborough, and Peterborough; while in the 
Kaxon South we Imvc burg, as In Banbury and 
Canterbury. Ho also the Anglo-Saxon ceaster, 
formerly used to designate any Koman town, 
now has a special significance. baaed upon the 
way in which it has been adapted. In the old 
Mercian Kingdom it takes the form of cesUr . as 
In Worcester, Gloucester. IxdccMcr, etc.; in the 
Hcandinavlan districts it becomes caster, ru 
Lancaster. Doncaster, etc.; while the Chester of 
■uch names ns Manchester. Chesterfield, etc.. 
Indicates Bax on settlements. 

Nankeen, a kind of yellow cotton fabric originally 
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made at Nankin in China, but now mainly 
manufactured in England, which actually ex¬ 
ports the cloth to China. 

Nantes, Edict of, was a decree promulgated by 
Henry IV. of France in 1598. giving full freedom 
of worship to the Protestant a of the counUy. 
It was the revocation of this famous Edict in 
1885 by Louis XIV. that drove hundreds of 
thousands of French Huguenots to this country. 

Naphtha, a well-known liquid combustible believed 
to have been one of the ingredients of * Greek 
fire." and called by the Greeks ” oil of Media. 
Mineral naphtha consists chiefly of mixtures of 
the hydrocarbons paraflln nnd olefine. Other 
kinds are obtained from coal tar and from wood 
by distillation. 

Naphthalene is procured from coal tar. ana its 
derivatives are much used in the manufacture of 
colours for dyers and printers. 

Narcotics are substances which induce languor, 
and if taken in large doses produce insensibility 
or death. The best-known narcotics are opium, 
alcohol, coca, tobacco, hops. etc. 

Narcotine, an alkaloid obtained from opium, and in 
its action less powerful than morphine. 

Nardus, a coarse genus of grasses, growing on bleak 
upland heaths and hill slopes. Aorutff stncto, 
knowu as mat-weed.” is a British species. 

Narghile, an oriental tobacco pipe so constructed 
that the smoke passes through water and up 
a long flexible tube before reaching the lips of 

the smoker. . . . ... , 

Narwhal, a kind of dolphin, the male possesses 
a spiral rod of Ivory projecting from its head 
several feet in length. The animal itself Is 
some 10 feet long and of whale-like form, with 
spotted skin. Found only In Northern seas. 

Nasails, a peculiar type of monkey, with a long 
prominent nose. The leading example is the 
•• Proboscis monkey M of Borneo. 

Naseby, Battle of, was fought on June 14th. 1045. 
between the Royalists under the command of 
Prince ltupcrt nnd the King, and the Parlia¬ 
mentarians under Fairfax and Cromwell. It 
resulted in a complete defeat for Charles. 

National Anthem (” God Save, the King ) has 
been the national hymn of England since about 
the middle of the 18th century. There is some 
doubt as to its origin, but Dr. John Bull Is 
generally l>elleved to have been its computer. 

National Assembly of France was constituted on 
June 17th. 1789. Three days later the King 
ordered it to 1 k> closed, but the Assembly after- 
wartls met at the church of St. Ixmls and pro¬ 
ceeded to perform acts of legislation. In 1792 
it became ” The National Convention.” 

National Convention of France was formed on 
September 21st. 1792. constituting the govern¬ 
ment of the first French Republic. 

National Covenant, an oath and declaration sub¬ 
scribed to by the Scottish Presbyterians in 1580, 
to maintain their religion in all circumstances, 
and effectively brought to bear in opposition to 
Charles I/s Eplscopalianlslng designs in 1638. 

National Debt of this country became important In 
1684 when £1.000,000 was raised by William III. 
on the security of the public revenue. Four 
years later the debt had increased to over 
£10,000,000. After Waterloo, in 1615, it stood 
at £885,000,000. The low-water mark of 
£028.930.653 was reached In 1899-1900. but the 
Boer War sent It up again to £745,015.050 in 
1902-3. In 1903-4 it was £770.778.702 and for 
the year ending 1913-14 it was £061.478.765. 
Then came the Great War, which sent up the 
debt by leaps and bounds, the amount at the 
end of March. 1915, standing at £1.101,951,702. 
and on March 31st. 1918, to £4.003.644.081. 
In 1919 it amounted to £7.800.000.000. In 
1930 the External Debt was £1.074.155.403. the 
Internal lndng £0,499.288,988, with other 
liabilities giving a total of £7.5S6.210.000. 
The total cost of the Debt for 1929-30 was 
£355.000,000. 

National Gallery, established in 1834 at Pall Mall. 
London, with the Angerstein Collection of 38 
Pictures, purchased for £57.000 as a nuclein. 
The existing building was opened in 1S38. It 
has been enlarged several times and was added 
Ui and repaired in 1930. TIio National Gallery 
at Millhank, known as the Tate Gallery, was 
given to the nation by Sir Henry Tate in 1897. 
Over £35,483 are spent annually on their upkeep. 


National Guard of France, a body of citizen soldiers 
Hist Instituted on the day before the destruction 
of the Bastille in 1789, and ceased under the 
Consulate and Empire. The National Guard 
was revived later, and proved sometimes very 
powerful In keeping order in the capital, but in 
1871 its inefficiency was so manifest that its 
abolition was decreed. It was under municipal 
control, despite its sounding national name. 

National Portrait Gallery, established in 1856, 
and now located in a building in St. Martin’s 
Lane adjoining the National Gallery. Contains 
portraits of eminent people in history, literature, 
art. etc., and a valuable collection of medals 
and autographs. 

National Rifle Association, founded In 1800 for 
the Improvement of rifle shooting. The annual 
meetings formerly held at Wimbledon, but now 
at Bisley. attract large numbers of competitors, 
amongst whom valuable prizes are distributed. 
The King's Prize was won in 1929 for Canada by 
Lt.-Col. Blair, and in 1930 for Scotland by the 
flrst woman Blsley champion. Mias M. Foster. 

National Service League, established in 1902. for 
promoting the movement for compulsory 
military service In Great Britain. 

National Trust, established to preserve properties 
of national importance from decay or demolition. 
Recent acquirements include Runnymede, 
Stonehenge, acres of magnificent scenery in the 
Lake District and in many of the Home Counties. 
These have been handed over to the Trust by 
public-spirited individuals, and as a conse¬ 
quence the beauties of landscape, historic 
monuments and ancient buildings will be held 
intact and unspoiled for future generations. 

Nativity.—There are three Nativity Festivals In 
the Christian Churches, those of the Nativity of 
Christ, on December 25th. of the Virgin Mary, on 
8th Sept., and of John the Baptist, 28th Aug. 
The first is the only one specially observed by 
Protestants. 

Natrix. a water-snake, the typical genus of the 
Colubrine sub-family, widely distributed. 

Natron, the old scientific name for native carbonate 
of sodium or mineral alkali, obtained from the 
ashes of marine plants. 

Natterjack, a curious warty, prominent-eyed, 
brown toad (Bnfo calamito ). having a bright 
yellow line down the middle of its back. It 
utters a muttering sort of croak, hence its name. 

Natural, a musical term signifying the production 
of sounds without flats or sharps. A composi¬ 
tion is in the ” natural ” key when in tho normal 
scale of C. 

Naturalisation is the act of admitting an alien or 
foreigner to the privileges of citizenship In his 
adopted country. As early as 1347 a Naturalisa¬ 
tion Act was passed in England. This is now 
regulated by the BritLsh Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Act, 1914-19. Before a certificate of 
naturalisation is granted, the applicant must 
have, during the 8 years preceding his applica¬ 
tion. resided for not less than 5 years in his 
Majesty’s dominions (of which not less than 1 
year immediately preceding the application 
. must have been spent in the United Kingdom), 
or have been In the service of the Crown for 5 
years; that he Is of good character, and has an 
adequate knowledge of English language and 
intends to reside in his Majesty’s dominions or 
service of the Crown. The fee to the Home 
Office for the certificate of naturalisation is £10. 

Natural Selection, the term employed by Darwin 
to descrilxj that development of species which 
resulted in the survival of the fittest, and the 
gradual extinction of the feeblest. 

Nautch Girl, a native East Indian dancing girl or 
the professional class. 

” Nautical Almanac," published under the 
authority of the Admiralty, is always issued 
four years in advance, and contains information 
specially prepared for the use of navigators and 
astronomers. It first appeared in 1707. 

Nautilus, a term now applied only to the Pearly- 
shelled nautilus, the sole surviving example 
of the fonr-gilled section of the Cephalopoda, 
remarkable for its peculiar compartmented shell, 
and its power of instant sinking. It is only 
found In the open seas. 

Naval Reserve (The) comprises the Royal Naval 
Reserve, established In 1859: the Royal Fleet 

. Reserve, organised In 1901; and the Royal Naval 
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Volunteer Reserve, dating from 1002. the latter 
including landsmen with a taste for sea life. 
The total personnel for 1912-13 was 51.S01. 

Nave is the body or main open portion of a 
cathedral or church, and extend* from the chief 
entrance to the choir, or chancel, and is usually 
flanked by aisles. A nave, in mechanics, indi¬ 
cates the " hub M or central part of a wheel. 

Navigation Laws, for the protection and encourage¬ 
ment of native shipping. have been frequently 
passed in England. The first English naviga¬ 
tion law of any note was enacted in the reign of 
Richard II.. its leading provision being that 
merchandise should not be Imported Into or 


matter, which are either spiral or chaotic in form, 
the latter being the earlier stage of the funner. 
They are visible through the telescope beyond 
the limits of the solar system. 

Nebular Theory lor Hypothesis), was originated by 
Kant, developed by Sir William Herschel. I 21 
place, and others, and is now generally accepted 
by astronomers. It supposes that the solar 
system is built up by the condensation and 
cohesion of nebuhe. . ,, 

Necromancy. " the black art." was in olden times 
much l>eiieved in. and supi>osed to l>e an occult 
power by which its practitioners could converse 
with the spirit* of the dead and learn the future. 



Navy_ 

called the Royal Navy. From the time 
Alfred the Great ships were maintained for "nr 
service, but the establishment of the Cinque 
Ports In the reign of the Conqueror coincided 
with the flret comprehensive attempt to con¬ 
stitute a reliable fleet. Edward 111.. Henry \ .. 
and Henry VIII. all devoted considerable 
attention to the Navy. The lb nru Grace ac 
bitru. of the last-named King. 1.200 tons, "as 
the largest vessel that had liecii built up to that 
time. In Nelson's time the British Fleet com¬ 
prised about 000 ships of the “ wot xleu^ wall* 
type; and in 1814 the numlx r* were ITT ships 
of the line. 021 smaller armed vessels, anq !•>« 
employed on home and foreign service. In I8afi 
it possessed 208 steam vessels carrying «».:»*- 
guns, 271 sailing ships carrying U.aJJ4 guns. 
155 gunboat*, and 111 vessels on harbour ser¬ 
vice. In August. 1914. Great Britain |K*se*sed 
a margin over Germany of GO per cent, in shiP>. 
and 100 per cent, in men. Comparing the total 
of war vessels at that time, we gel the following 
figures; Britain. 079; France. 382; KtiMa. -4.1. 
Japan. 101 —a total of 1.471. of which 2Jo were 
being built; while on the other side the figures 
were: Germany. 209; Austria-llungary. io. ; 
Turkey. 2*2—a total of 54*. of which over 80 
were In course of construction; Britain liad 34 
ships of the Dreadnought class as against 21 
owned by Germany; 74 of the pre-Dreadnought 
class as against Germany's 29; 83 cruisers to 
Germany's 43. Iu naval prrtontirl Britain hUhsI 
at 210.000 on August 3. 1914; and for the year 
1916-10 the total was 350.000. As the war 

t roceodcd the main German battle-fleet remained 
id den away lieyond strong coast fortifications 
and protected by a vast barrier of mines. In 
tlie early days of the war German cruisers were 
open to prey uikjii British ships on all the occiuih. 
and on considerable success; but It "its not 
long lief ore these enemy cruisers were disposed 
of. In the lawless use of submarines Germany 
proved tremendously destructive to British and 
Allied shipping. They constituted the most 
serious menace of the war. but means were 
found towards the end to greatly minimise the 
evil \N hen. as In the Heligoland Bight engage¬ 
ment and the Battle of Jutland. German war 


England in the reign of Elizabeth, ami In Mary a 
time •' there was a negro made fine fcpanbii 
needles in Cheapsidc. but would never teach his 
art to any." In moJern times the manufacture 
of this useful urti. le U:ls Iwen vastly 
and immense nuinl*rs are marie at KedditcU. 
Hinuliu:haiu. and West Bromwich. , 

Negroes are the black-skinned. woolb-headed 
Negroid races, natives of tropical Africa, or 
descendant* from such natives. I he people of 
the Soudan. Sciieganibla. and the great late 
regions are the truest types, though it us cun* 
toumry to call Kafilrs. Zulus, and other blacks 
negroes. There are c. lo.uuu.uoo negroes in 
it S.A. 

Negus, tlie name given to any mixture of wine ami 
water, and said to have been named after t monel 
Francis Negus aliout IT 14. I he sovereign of 
Abyssinia was Styled the Negus. 

Nelson Monument, in Trafalgar Square. I/muon, 
is a column 145 ft. high, with the figure of Nelson 
on the top. erected la 1843 at a cost of 145,000. 
the four bronze lions at the corners of the base 
Ix lng contributed later by Landseer. I here 
are four bronze reliefs representing rospe<lively 
the battles of the Nile. St. \ mcent. Copenhagen. 

and Trafalgar. ., ... 

Nematus, a genus of Insects of the willow-ily larniiy, 
widely distributed and springing from larva, 
which reside in small protuberances on the leaves 
of the food-tree. ... 4 v - 

Nomean Games were Instituted at No me.a in 
honour of Arcbcinonis. and revived In 1220 n.« . 
They were celebrated every third year, and were 
finally given up In a.I*. 390. *1 he conqueror In 

contests of strength and agility was rewarded 
llmt with a crown of olives, and later with 
wreathed chaplets of parsley leaves. 

Ncogene. a geological term referring to the later 
Tertiary formation In contradistinction to the 
older Eocene m| rata. 

Neophron, a genus of vulture, the leading repre¬ 
sentative of which Is the Egyptian vulture. It 
has a white plumage with black primates, a bare 
bead, and Is about two feet long. Other mem- 
berx of the family are the Scavenger vulture of 
India and the Africa Plicated vulture. 


ahluH ventured out. It wax only to meet signal Neoplatonism, a philosophical Hyxtem originated In 
deficit To-day Germany Is without a fleet the 3rd century, and considerably developed 
practically while the British. French, and In succeeding centuries by Plotinus. Pox his. 
American Navies are undergoing a ruthless Hypatia, and others, the find-named helm: itx 


cutting down. In May 192G tlie first meet¬ 
ing of the IX'ague of Nations to discuss dis¬ 
armament wax held at Geneva, but It wax not 
UiitlJ Mr. Coolidge Invited the Five Powers 
G) a Conference that any response was 
music A further conference wax held April 
1929. and In January 1930 It met again at l/»n- 
don and signed a Naval Treaty. which bore 
alxo the signalures of the delegates from the 
Dominions and India, limiting the numUr ami 
tonnage of war craft. British Empire tonnage 
Is bi lx; 641,700. U.8.A. 620 . 200 . and Japan 
807 . 060 . , 

Nazar enes. a sect of Jewish Christ lans v. ho accepted 
the divinity of Christ and flourished in the 1st 
century. 

NttrcUc Region comprises the whole of North 
America and Greenland up to a latitude 
averaging about the triple of Cancer. 

Ncbuiji, luminous celestial maa»es of gaseous 


most famous exixmeut. In Its later phases wax 
largely Influenced by Christianity. I he Nco- 
platonlstx contend that by tv mcent rating the 
mind exclusively on higher Mpeculntlonx It wax 
KXMsiblo to achieve a condition of ecstasy In 
which the Infinite would Ixi revealed. 

Nootoma, the Hclentlfle name of the wood-rat* of 
North America; they are of large size, have thick 
fur and Include many species. Stoiuma cinrrra 
has a squirrel-1 Ike brush; the rest are rat-tailed. 

NepotUm, a term Indicating a bestowal of office or 
patronage amongst relations, and having fix 
origin In the custom of certain Popes to enrich 
their family out of the offices of tlie Church. 

Neptune, the m‘*t distant of the planets, estimated 
to Ijc alxmt 2.780 millions of miles from the min. 
and taking about ICO years to make a revolu¬ 
tion round that luminary. 

Nesokla, a genus of Asiatic rodent of tlie bandicoot 
family, poueatflng a nearly naked tail. Nceokia 
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bandicota . the " pig-rat,’' is often Over a foot 

Nesotnigus, a sub-family of small but exceedingly 
graceful antelopes found only In Zanzibar and 
Mozambique. 

Nestorians were at one time a very numerous 
body. They were followers of Nestorius. who 
was a patriarch of Constantinople In the 5th 
century. He taught that Christ was both 
human and divine, receiving His divinity from 
God and His human nature from Mary. There 
are still some Nestorian communities scattered 
about the world, principally in the Levaut, 
though some few exist—more or less Isolated— 
in America and even In London. 

Nests are. strictly, habitations formed by birds for 
the reception of their eggs and the hatching and 
rearing of their young. They are of the most 
varied character, some being mere resting- 
places on the ground, while others display a 
remarkable skill in construction. Thus, the 
bower-bird and other species show very dis¬ 
tinctive peculiarities. The most usual materials 
for bird-nest building are leaves, twigs, mass, 
wool, feathers, mud, clay. etc. Some birds bur¬ 
row in sand-hills. Certain mammals and Ashes 
also build nest-likc structures for breeding in. 

Nethinim, an order of hereditary attendants upon 
the Levitcs in the services of the second Hebrew 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

Ncuroptera, an order of insects which includes 
dragon-flies, caddis-flies, may-flics, and other 
four-winged species. The larva* have six-jointed 
legs. 

Never-Never Land is a name that Is now frequently 
given to the seemingly illimitable plains of 
Northern Australia. Who coined the phrase Ls 
not known, but it was flrst uttered ou a London 
stage by Sir H. Beerbohm Tree in the character 
of M Captain Swift,” the gentlemanly Australian 
bushranger. The late Wilson Barrett used it as 
a title for both a play and a novel. It is also 
prominently used In Sir J. M. Barrie’s Christmas 
play, ” Peter Pan." In the early " eighties " 
of last century a book appeared with the title of 
The Sever-Sever Land : A Hide through Sorthcrn 
Queensland. 

Newgate Prison, now pulled down and replaced 
by the handsome Sessions Hou>c opened ill 1007, 
was situated near the point where once stood one 
of the old London city gates. There Ls a record 
of a prison upon this spot In the 13th century. 
Later a new one was built by the executors of 
bir Richard Whittington, but this was des¬ 
troyed by the Great Fire in 1C00. Still another 
new prison on this site was erected between 1778 
and 1780. In the Gordon Riots of the latter 
year it was destroyed by lire and re-erected. It 
was disused as a prison after 1881. 

Now Lanark, in Scotland, was the place where 
Robert Owen established his socialistic factories 
and settlement in the early part of the 19th 
century. At flrst the scheme seemed promising, 
but after a few years it had to be abandoned. 

News Letters were an early form of newspaper, 
popular in the time of Charles II. They con- 
bitted of items of news and gossip collected at 
the various coffee-houses and other places of 
public resort. They often included blank pages 
on which readers wrote their private letters. 

Newspapers did not come into existence before 
the early part of the 10 th century, when, in Italy 
and Germany, one or two crude attempts at 
news-sheets were made. In 1622 and 1643 cer¬ 
tain publications giving news were Issued, but 
the Public!: Intelligencer. established in 1633 by 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, was the flrst real English 
newspaper. It lasted three years, and was 
succeeded by the Gazette, The Morning Post Ls 
the oldest of existing English newspapers, 
having been started in 1772. The Times, under 
its flrst title of the London Daily Universal 
EajisUr, was begun in 1785 and lias been called 
by its present title since 1783. The first Loudon 
evening paper was the Globe, begun in 1S03. 
There are now over 5.000 newspapers, maga¬ 
zines. and periodicals published in the U.K. 

Now Style, of calendar reckoning, was adopted in 
Great Britain in 1752. (See Calendar.) 

Newt, a British amphiblau of lizard shai>e and 
mottled markings. The largest species, the 
Tribin erhUi/ns, attains a length of 6 inches. 

New Testament. (Sec Bible.) 


New Year’s Day, January 1st. The first JSTew 
Year’s festival of which we have record is that 
constituted by Numa 713 b.c., and dedicated to 
Janus. 

Nexum, an ancient Roman term indicating a 
ceremony of legal transfer by which a debtor 
unable to satisfy a debt became the creditor’s 
bondman. 

NIbelungen-Lied, the German epic of the 12U1 
century comprising numerous mythical poems 
or sagas of which several English translations 
exist. These poems have been utilised with 
great effect as foundations for Wagner's famous 
series of operas comprised under the general 
title of " The Ring of the Nibelungen.*’ 

Nlcene Creed, a summary of the principles of 
Christian faith, was first Issued in 325 after being 
drawn up by the Council of Nice, and was meant 
to thwart the Arlans and assert the godhead of 
Christ. 

Niche, a recess or nook constructed for a statue or 
other special ornament. Such niches are numer¬ 
ous in the older ecclesiastical buildings, and 
usuallr contain the figures of saints or historic 
personages. 

Nickel, a white ductile metal forming one of our 
most useful alloys, being largely used In the 
manufacture of German silver, and also for 
coinage in America and France. 

Nicolai tan C3 were a religious sect supposed to have 
originated with Nicholas, one of the first seven 
deacons of the Christian Church, and are men¬ 
tioned in the second chapter of the Revelation. 
They denied the divinity of Christ. 

Nicolo, a large brass reed instrument, common in 
the 17tli century, but superseded by the baasoon, 
often alternately called an " onicolo." 

Nicotine, an alkaloid substance contained in the 
tobacco plant. It is a clear, colourless oil and 
highly poisonous, paralysing the nerves. In the 
act of smoking tobacco, however, only an 
Infinitesimal quantity is absorlnxl in the smoke. 

Niello Work was in considerable vogue In the 
Middle Ages, and Ls said to have suggested the 
idea of engraving upon copper. It was pro¬ 
duced br rubbing a mixture of silver, lead, 
copper, sulphur, and borax into engravings on 
silver, and some highly decorative results were 
obtained. The process is still largely prac¬ 
tised in Russia. 

Night-Heron, sometimes called the night-raven, is 
a variety of heron of which only one spetie3 is 
known in Europe. It is an occasional visitor to 
Britain. It has a long white crest. In sidle of 
its name its habits are not specially nocturnal. 

Nightingale, a familiar singing bird which visits the 
southern counties of England every summer, 
and is sometimes fmind os far north as York¬ 
shire. It Ls a shy bird, not often seen, but the 
song of the male, usually heard in the late 
evening or at early morn, is of remarkable sweet¬ 
ness and variety. After its wooing period is 
over its song ceases. 

Night-Jar, the popular name of the goatsucker 
bird. (See Goatsucker.) 

Nihilism, in metaphysics the doctrine which re¬ 
jects ail belief that is unsupported by physical 
evidence. " Of positive or dogmatic nlhilfem 
there is in modern philosophy no example*" 
Hamilton avers. 

Nihilists, members of a political organisation which 
found its most numerous supporters in Russia. 
They curried on their work in secret ami 
had representatives in all classes of society. 
They have been regarded as the moving spirits 
In many of the conspiracies and assassina¬ 
tions which were so frequent In Russia, their 
activity being greater than ever thiriug the 
troubles subsequent to the RussoJaj»anese war. 
How far the Nihilists were responsible for 
the assassination of Czar Alexander II. in 1881, 
and the numerous subsequent assassinations of 
authoritative persons (incluiling that of the 
Oraud Duke Sergius) will probably never be 
fully known. The Nihilists were a powerful 
obstructive force to autocracy. Since the over¬ 
throw of Russian Autocracy In Russia in 1917 
we hear little or nothing of NihHLst* or Nihilism. 

Nile, Battle ot the, fought hi 1798 between the 
English and French tleets fn Aboukir Bay. 
Nelson captured or destroyed the entire fleet of 
the enemy except two ships. Napoleon and his 
army were stranded in Egypt. 
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Nilgau* or Nylgau, an Indian antelope of a blue- 
grey colour and slightly bumped. 

Nimbus, a circlet of light depicted round the heads 
of saints or divine personages in ancient art. 

M Nineteenth Century,” a monthly magazine 
6tarted in 1877 by Sir James Knowles; noted for 
the high quality of its contents, and the celebrity 
of many of its contributors. Now known as 
M The Nineteenth Century and After/’ 

Niobium, an uncommon metal found in Columbite 
and first called columbium by its discoverer. 
Hatchett, in 1801. Its present name was given 
to it by II. Rose in 1840. on re-discovering it. 

Nirvana, in Buddhism. Is the condition of supreme 
attainment, and involves the extinction of every 
form of desire, ambition, or unrest. It Is the 
holy state. 

Nitre, or Saltpetre, is now mostly manufactured by 
the double decomposition of sodium nitrate and 
potassium chloride, and forms the explosive 
Ingredient in gunpowder, lucifcr matches and 
certain detonating powders. It has been manu¬ 
factured In England since 1025. As found, in 
certain parts of South America on the soil, it 
forms a valuable manure. 

Nitric Acid, or Aquafortis, Is a compound of nitro¬ 
gen. hydn>gen. and oxygen, and was first sep- i 
arated by Raymond Lully, the alchemist, in 
the 13th century. It was not. however, until 
towards the end of the 18th century that 
Cavendish demonstrated its real nature. It is 
a ready solvent of many metals. 

Nitrite of Amyl Is obtained by the tut ion of nitrous 
acid on amyl alcohol, and forms an effective 
remedy in aliments of the respiratory organs. 

Nitrogen, a non-combustible gas devoid of taste or 
smell, and constituting nearly four-fifths of the 1 
atmospheric air. In the 18th century Schecle 
separated the oxygen of the air from the nitrogen, > 

Nitro-Olycerine, an explosive yellow fiuid pro¬ 
duced by mixing small quantities of glycerine 
with a combination of one part of nitric acid and 
two parts of sulphuric acid. It was first em¬ 
ployed as an expl<*lve agent by Alfred Nol>el In 
1804. It Ls the main constituent of dynamite. 

Nitrous Oxide, a compound of mild ana*tbetic 
power, combining nitrogen and oxygen. Dis¬ 
covered by Priestley in 1772. 

Nizam, the title by which the old ruler* of Hydera¬ 
bad were known. The first Nizam wort Asaf 
Jali. 

Nobel Prizes. These prizes, founded by the will of 
I)r. Alfred B. Nobel id. 1806). are five, each 
worth about £ 8 , 000 , and are awarded each year 
for the rn'JHt Important discoveries or improve¬ 
ments lull) physics, (2)chemistry. (3i physiology 
or medicine. «4) the vaunt distinguished literary 
work of an Ideal tendency. (5) the best effort 
towards the promotion of peace. The British 
jrlzc-winners Include: for physics, l»rd Kay- ! 
elgh. Prof. J. J. Thomson, Prof. Sir W. II. Bragg. • 
and Prof. W. L. Bragg; chemistry. Sir \V. 
Ramsay, Prof, frvwldy. Prof. Uutherford; medi¬ 
cine or physiology, hlr Jt. Rons; literature. 
Rudyard Kipling, Rabindranath Tagore 
(Indian). W. II. Yeatrt. (L li. Hliaw; peace. 
Hlr W. Jt. Crerner and Hlr Austen Chamberlain. | 
Eminent foreign prize-holders Include: Prof. 
ROntgeu. M. and Mine. Curie, Senator Marconi. 1 
Maurice Maeterlinck, and Th. Roosevelt. I 
Awards for 11)21): Due dc Broglie. A. Harden 
anti Prof. V'. Euler, Sir F. G. Hopkins and Dr. 
Eljkrnan, and Thomas Mann. Since 1927 no 
award has been maiie for i>eace. In 1030 the 

K rize for literature went to the American novel- 
t. KlnchUr Ia'wIs. 

Nobility are people enjoying titles or rank. At 
first the right of isxrage was only territorial, hut 
gradually men who achieved great deeds were 
similarly honoured. (Srr different titles.) 
Noble, an old English gold coin current in the 14th 
century, and of the value of 6s. 8-1. 

Nocturne, a name invented by John Field to Indi¬ 
cate a certain kind of fnu*lcal comp<*dtion 
»ugge»tlve of night. Chopin u«ed the term for 
Jus nocturnes for the pianoforte; and Whistler 
iome ot nhebt cfftxls. 

noday, Ans/us tUAbl/i, a kind of leni or sea-swallow 
common on tiie coasts of tropical countries along 
tile warmer parts of the Atlantic border*. It 
Is wild to be of a dull nature, hardly making 
attempt to avoid capture, hence its name 
°* noddy." or Bluu>lctou. 


Noegger&thla, the name of a genus of fossil plants 
found occasionally in Euroi>enn coal-measures. 

Nominalists, a sect founded by Jean Roscellinus, 
Canon of Cornpicgne. in the 11th century, who 
maintained the doctrine that general ideas only 
exist by the names we give them, in opposition 
to the " Realists." who contended that general 
ideas are real things with i»odtive existence. 

Nomogeny, a term invented by Owen to express 
the life which has a natural origin, as opposed to 
thaunuitoyenv, or miraculously pn*luced life; 
the theory of spontaneous generation. 

Nonage, the ninth part of a deceased person's 
movable good*, which could l>e claimed by the 
clergy for devotion to pious pun^ise*. 

Nonconformists, or Dissenters, are all such 
religionists as do not conform to the doctrine of 
the Church of England. I'p to the pas-lug 
of the Act of Uniformity in 1662 they were called 
” Puritans." At various times the Nonconform¬ 
ists have been rigorously persecuted, but in later 
times the utmost toleration has been granted 
to them. The oldest belies of Nonconformists 
are the Presbyterians. Baptists and lndei**nd- 
cut*. The Methodists date from 1739. Through¬ 
out the world there is a membership of Methodists 
of 30.000.000. Baptism 7.000,000, Presbyterians 
5.000.000, CongregatIonalists over a million and 
a quarter, and Friends over loo.(MK), not count¬ 
ing the many smaller Nonconformist bodies. 

Nones were dates of the Roman calendar which fell 
on the 5th of each month, excepting March. May, 
July and Octol>er. when they fell on the 7th. 

Nonjurcrs were an ecclesiastical party who refused 
to swear allegiance to William III. in 16s0. con¬ 
tending that James II. had been unjustly de- 
poaed. 

Non Nobis, Domine! (" Not unto us, () Lord ! a 
musical canon, sung as a grace at public feasts, an 
old setting (by Birde. 1618) of part of Psalm cxv. 

Norfolk Islanders arc descendants of the mutineers 
of the " Bounty " who established themselves 
on Pitcairn Island In 176‘J. The Pitcairn 
families in the course of the next half century 
become so numerous that the Island was unable 
to support them all. so In 1856 the British Go^ern- 
ment removed them to Norfolk Island, which 
was stocked with sheep, cattle and horses for 
their Ismeflt. The Norfolk Islanders now 
numlier about 800 . two-third* of whom are 
descendants of the original mutineers. 

•‘North Briton ” wart the title of John Wilkes’* 
famous Dmdon radical periodical in winch he 
published scathing ln<ll«*tnicnt« of the King and 
the Government. lie \va* several times pn»>c- 
cutcd and Imprisoned, but his pai»or had a wide 
Influence for many > cars. 

Northmen were the early inhabitants of Scan¬ 
dinavia. famous as sea adventurers and pirates. 
Their attacks on Britain and other parts of 
northern Europe prior to the 11th century were 
often successful, and they established sottle- 
mentrt in the Islands off the Scottish coasts, and 
In the north of France, where they founded the 
duchy of Normandy, from which the Normans 
who conquered England In the 11th century 
were descended. 

North-West Passage, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through the Arctic seas, has been the 
dream of navigator* for centuries, and many 
have been the expedition* which have gone forth 
in the hope of making its discovery, at great 
sacrifice of life and money. From 1743 to 1818 
the British Parliament offered a reward of 
£20,(KM) for such discovery, and In 1818 the offer 
was altered no an to provide f**r a payment of 
15.1MMJ to anyone who passed either 110 . 120*. 
or 130 W. long. Sir E. Parry was (lie first to 
win one of these payments. Sir John Franklin’s 
111 fated expedition In the shli** •• Erebus " and 
" Terror " set out In 1*15. and though there is 
little doubt Hlr John effected the discovery, he 
and all his associate* perished. Hlr Rotxrt 
M'Clure achieved the passage In 1850-4. 
Numerous later expedition* have been under¬ 
taken, Including those of Mci’llntock. Young, 
Markham, etc. Sir G. H. Narvs t4*>k command* 
of a new' cxj*edli l *n In 1875. In the "Alert" 
and " Discovery." for which Parliament voted 
£30.620. Dr. Nansen In the " From " (1803-6i 
reached a point nearer to the Pole than had 
ever before been attained. Kxi»edltions under 
Greeley, Uapt. Jackaon. Lieut Peary, the Duke 
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of the Abruzri (set Arctic Exploration), and 
others, have also been more or less successful, 
and the North Pole and the North-W est Passage 
will doubtless continue to attract fresh adven¬ 
turers. in spite of the fact that the ice presents 
an impenetrable barrier to nny sea passage in 
that region being of practical use. 

“ Not Proven.” a verdict peculiar to Scottish law 
under which. In criminal cases where the evi¬ 
dence not being sufficient to fully demonstrate 
the charge made, a prisoner is given the benefit 
of the doubt and set free, and cannot be retried 
even if later evidence of his guilt be dis¬ 
covered. t _ . t 

Notre Dame, the famous Paris cathedral, was 
founded in 1103. and is one of the finest speci¬ 
mens of Gothic architecture in Europe. The 
best descriptions of the building are to be found 
In Victor Hugo's " Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

Novargent, a substance consisting of chalk 
moistened with a solution of oxide of silver and 
cyanide of potassium; used for re-silvering 
plated articles. , ,, . 

Novations were a sect founded by Novatus, a stoic 
philosopher first and then a priest of Rome, in 
the 3rd century, who differed from the heads of 
the Church in regard to some minor points of 
doctrine. The Novatians did not stand out 
long, however, and mc*3t of them were taken 
back into the Church. 

November, the 9th month of the year originally, 
but from 713 b.c., when Nunia added January 
and February, it took its present inwition as the 
11 th month. _ , 

44 Novum Organum,” Bacon a famous work, 
published in 1620, In which the main part of his 
system of Inductive philosophy was set forth. 

Noyade, a mode of execution by drowning prac¬ 
tised during the Reign of Terror in France at 
Nantes. The victims were set afloat in a boat 
with a movable bottom, and when the vessel 
reached deep water the bottom opened and let 
the prisoners into the water. 

Numismatics, the science of coins and medals, has 
proved a fascinating study to many, and has 
resulted in the discovery of valuable historic 
evidence at various times. The difference 
between a coin and a medal is that the former is 
a piece of money, while the latter commemorates 
some perenn or event. Numerous books have 
been written on both subjects, and there arc 
many numismatic wicletles in existence. 

Nummulites arc fossil foraminifene. coin-shaped, 
and belonging to the Eocene formation. 
Nummulitlc limestone is the commonest of all 
the Tertiary rocks In Europe. Asia, and Northern 
Africa. 

Nun-Bird, a South American barbet of sombre 
colour, with white patches and markings on the 
head and wings. 

Nunc Dlmittis, a familiar hymn ("Nowlcttest thou 
thy servant depart in pence ") forming part of 
the Evening Service in the various Christian 
Churches. (Luke 11.29.) 

Nuncio, the title given to a Papal Envoy to any 
Catholic State. In former times Nuncios acted 
as Judges of appeal. 

Nunneries, convents for the exclusive residence of 
women who have taken the vows, are common 
In Homan Catholic countries, and there are still 
a few in Britain. The first English nunnery 
was founded at Folkestone In 030, and up to the 
dissolution of the monasteries such Institutions 
were numerous. 

Nut-Hatch, a tree-creeping bird, represented in 
England by only one species. It has long, 
curved claws that fit it fur climbing, and it feeds 
mainly on nuts. 

Nutmeg, the kernel of the stone of a tropical fruit, 
used as a spice and highly aromatic. 

Nyctea, a kind of snow-owl of large size and white 
plumago found in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
latitudes of Europe, America and Asia. 

Nymphaea, the white water-lily, dedicated by the 
Greeks to the water nymphs. A’. Mils, an 
Indian species, is employed as a specific In 
cholera. 

Nyssa, the black gum. or pepper-ridge tree of 
America, possessing a tough, almost unspllttable 
wood. The sub-acid fruit of one variety. A*. 
ciirvlicans. Is sometimes called the " Ogechee 
Lime." and used as a substitute for ordinary 
limes or lemons. 
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Oak, the most valuable of European timbers, re- 
remarkable for its strength and durability. Was 
used for building ships of the British fleet from 
the days of Charles II. to its supersession by iron. 
Has always been extensively used In furniture 
construction and cabinet work. 

Oak Boys, an insurrectionary Irish party which had 
a brief prominence in 1763, and having for their 
object resistance to an Act which compelled 
householders to labour on the roads for a time. 
They wore oak sprays as a badge. 

" Oaks,” the name of a famous race for three-year- 
old fillies run at Epsom two days after the 
44 Derby." 

Oakum, loose hemp and untwisted ropes, in the 
preparation of which prison labour used to be 
largely used In England. 

Oasis, the name given to any fertile spot in a desert 
region. Such spots are fairly numerous on the 
Sahara and Libyan deserts, and some of them 
are extensively peopled and successfully cul¬ 
tivated. 

Oates’ Plots. (See Oates, Titus, •• Prominent 
People " Section of Pears 9 Cyclopaedia.) 

Oaths were introduced into English judicial trials 
in the 7th century, and are referred to in the 
Old Testament (Gen. xxi. 24; Exod. xxiJ. 11). 
The oath of supremacy dates from 1535. 
Quakers were permitted to substitute affirma¬ 
tions for oaths from 1396. Bradlaugh's Oath9 
Bill, passed in 1888. allowed affirmations in 
place of oaths whenever required. Since the 
passing of the Oaths Act. 1888, oaths adminis¬ 
tered in English courts have been by way of 
declaration and affirmation. By the Perjury 
Act. 1911. "oath" Includes affirmation or 
declaration. 

Oats, a well-known cereal product, probably 
native to Asia, but cultivated with considerable 
success for many centuries in Scotland and 
England. The United States also produces 
large quantities. Cakes and porridge of oatmeal 
are common articles of food in many countries, 
especially in Scotland. 

Obelisk was regarded by the ancient Egyptians as 
the symbol of God. and as a monumental object 
was largely used by the Pharaohs. Twelve 
were transi>orted from Egypt to Rome and set 
up at various times; there is one in the Place do 
la Concorde. Paris; and one In Ixmdon, on the 
Thames Einlwinkment. The British Museum 
has two. What we call ** Cleopatra's Needle " 
was originally erected at Heliopolis by Thothmes 
III., about 1500 b.c. • 

Oberamraergau, the Bavarian village where a kind 
of miracle play is acted in which the different 
episodes in the Passion of Christ are depicted. 
These performances take place every ten years, 
and in the summer of 1930 It attracted a crowd 
of visitore from all parts of the world. 

Obi, the Japanese name for a coloured sash com¬ 
monly worn by Japanese women, and tied with 
a large bow at the back of the waist. 

Obit, the date or the anniversary of a person's 
demise; the term is used also In reference to a 
sendee of a religious character celebrated on 
such an occasion. 

Oblation, a gift offered in worship, referring 
especially to the bread and wine given by the 
laity for the Eucharist. 

Oblivion, Act of, was the act of 44 free pardon and 
oblivion " In respect of 44 all treasons and state 
offences ” committed between 1637 and 1660 
(the Civil War and Commonwealth period), 
excepting from it the 44 regicides " and certain 
priests. 

Oboe, a well-known musical reed instrument, and 
a leading feature of modem orchestras. It was 
introduced into England about 1720. 

Obolite Grit, a green-grained grit of Lower Silurian 
ago and calcareous character, containing the 
obolus mollusc fossils, found in Russia. 

Obolus, a silver coin of ancient Athens worth about 
a in*nny farthing in English. The name was 
also adopted for small coins in different parts of 
Europe In the 14th and 15th centuries; besides 
being applied to a small weight, equivalent to 
the sixth part of an Attic drachma. In pale¬ 
ontology an obolus is a fossil Lxngulidce of the 
Silurian period. 
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Obscurantists, a term applied to persons who are 
adverse to the extension of knowledge and view 
with distrust all measures of reform and the 
opening up of new lines of thought. 

Observants were certain members of the Francis¬ 
can order who In the 15th century adopted a 
modified form of monasticlsm and ultimately 
were approved by the papal authorities. 

Observatories existed in ancient Babylon and 
Egypt. They were erected on tombs and 
temples. The most famous observatory of 
Egypt was that of Alexandria, erected by 
Ptolemy Soter, 300 n.r. It was not until the 
lGth century, however, that an observatory 
adequately equipped for astronomical investi¬ 
gations was built. This was at Cassel. Tycho 
Brahe's observatory at Urnnlenbtirg was 
erected in 1576. The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich was completed in 1075. In recent 
times such Institutions, public and private, on 
a large scale, have been erected. At his 
observatory at Parnonstown. in Ireland. I>>rd 
Roese erected a telescope the mirror of which 
was 6 feet In diameter, and cost £20.000. At 
the Lick Observatory. California, the telescope 
has a 36-lnch refractor, but that at the Yerkcs 
Observatory. Chicago, has a tul»e 75 feet long 
and an object glass 40 inches in diameter. The 
largest observatory In the world Is the Mount 
80,1 Olwervatory in California. 

Obsidian, a form of volcanic rock of vitreous stpic¬ 
ture. and usually a silicate of aluminium, lime, 
rnagneslum. etc. 

Ocarina, a simple kind of musical instnunent 
usually made of terra-cotta with a whistle 
mouth-piece and finger-holes. It has a nit her 
ll'iuld sound, and played by an expert Ls pleasant 
to listen to. 

Oocultatlon. In astronomy, refers to the conceal¬ 
ment of a celestial Ixsiy by the pacing before It 
of some other heavenly body. The most fre- 
Quent occultatlon la that of a fixed star by the 
inoon. 

Occultism, originally the practice or study of the 
occult or secret sciences. Including alchemy, 
astrology, magic, necromancy, etc.; but In recent 
times referring also to thc-isophy, spiritualism. 

^jaiuiintry and so forth. 

Ocean comprises the great body of water which 
cover* five-eight lis of the surface of the earth, 
and has an average depth of two miles. 

wean Currents are well defined streams running 
over certain pop Ions of the ocean and caused in 
various ways. Usually the currents run in the 
direction of the poles from the equator, and by 
a natural counteraction currents are set up In 
trio opjMxdto direction. The ocean current with 
which Europeans are familiar is the Gulf 

Stream. 

“ °oenn Monarch.** the name of an emigrant ship 
which left Liverpool for IPjhLoii on 24th August. 

1 him, with 400 iktmjilm on txmrd. She t«*ik fire 
off Great Ormu'a Head and 178 people l««t their 
lives. 

Ocelot, usually called the leopard cat. Is common 
In the more southern parts of the United Slates. 
In Meil<*> and Bra/ll. it is ulxmt 4 feet in 
length, including tall, and of a grey or tawny 
colour and spotted. it is very destructive to 
weaker animals; It d*ies not devour them, but 
sucks their bl«*sl. 

Ochres, the name of a number of natural eaPhs 
Impregnated with mineral colourings, chiefly 
silica and alumina. They Include Iron ochre, 
yellow ochre, and plumbic ochre. Ixdng respec¬ 
tively oxides of Iron and lead. Ochres are 
largely used In the making of paints. 

Octagon, in geometry. Is a plane of eight angles 
and eight sides, and Is a regular octagon when 

~JJ*I the sides and angles arc equal. 

Octohodron, In geometry, consists of a solid figure 

^bounded by eight triangular faces. 

octarch, the kings of the English heptarchy, Ilen- 
(455) being the first, and Egbert (600) the 

^^■tyle. In architecture, Is a term applied to an 
cigut-ool mimed portico such as that of the Par¬ 
thenon of Rome. 

WAieuch. imauiing a collection of elglit IBooks. Is a 

the first eight books of 

tn«OM JesUment. 

aSd ^ ll i e ,,iUrval ^tween one note 

^hUi note from giving a perfect concord. 
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October, the 10th month, but the 8th In the old 
Roman calendar. It was held sacred to Mars. 
Octopus, an invertebrate fish of the CerhalojxsJa 
group, sometimes called •• the devil fish." has 
eight arms covered with suckers, and a head 
with homy jaws and large globular eyes. It is 
very common in the Mediterranean. 

Octrois are hikjcIuI taxes levied on articles of for*! 
Indore entering a city. They have been 
established in France from early times, and still 
exist, though at various periods they have been 
suspended. 

Ocuba Wax. a vegetable wax used In Brazil in the 
rnanufac ture of candles and obtained from the 
fruit of Myruntira ocufxi. 

Odd Fellows, the name of several friendly societies 
the largest of which is the Manchester Unity 
whose headquarters are at Manchester. It 
existed in the 18th century a s a social club] but 
was reorganised on its present basis In 1810 It 
has now nearly 5.000 lodges, and a membership 
(including juveniles) of more than one million 
with a capital exceeding twenty-four million 
pounds Sterling. The Society Is also an 
Approved Society under the National Health 
Insurance Acts, for which purixwe Its member¬ 
ship Is over 870.000 and its capital nearly eight 
million pounds sterling. 

Odes were originally extempore ct mu k wit ions sung 
in honour of the g<xls by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Ihey were divided into three sec¬ 
tions; strophe. antUirophe. ami epode. All the 
most famous ancient <xles—of Anacreon. Pindar. 
Honu*e—were computed lie fore the Christ Inn era! 
Among the liest known English odes are those 
of Milton. Dryden, Col IIils, Gray. Wordsworth 
and Keats. 

Odoum, a small theatre for the recitation of musical 
compositions, generally contiguous to a larger 
public theatre; thus the odeum of Athens In 
classic days adjoined the theatre of Bacchus. 
Odometer, an Instrument for measuring distances 
travelled by wheeled vehicles. Such apparatus 
have been known since the 17th century, but 
have been improved in recent years; c.'j. the 
taxi-meter. 

Odontograph, a term in mechanics signifying an 
Ingenious instrument enabling engineers to 
design and lay oir infinitely the teeth of gear 
wheels. 

Odontography, a description of the teeth and the 
natural phenomena of dentition. 

Odoutology. the Silence of the teeth. Is but of 
comparatively recent growth and Includes 
odontography and the study of dentition 
Odour of Sanctity, a phrase which originally 
expressed the liellef that the corpse of a holy 
person emitted a sweet odour, while that of an 
untMiptlscd person gave forth an evil odour; the 
term 1 m now employed figuratively of the repu¬ 
tation. 

Ody), Baron von Belchenlmch's name for a sup- 
is»se<i magnetie force developed by the material 
universe in general, and variously termed odio 
force, odyllc force, etc. It has not met with 
scientific acceptance. 

Homer's famous epic poem netting forth 
the Incidents of the wanderings of Ulysses on his 
way back to Ithaca after the Siege of Troy 
(Ecumenical Council, the general or universal 
council of the Eastern Church, originally estab¬ 
lished to discus* and decide points of dextrine 
and discipline, especially with reference to 
heresies which oriso. After the Council of 
NIksus. 650 . the Church divided Into an Eon tern 
ami a Western »>nfe^lon. 

(ElJ-de-Bieuf. a tenn In architecture denoting 
openings, usually round or oval. In friezes, roofs 

of fir ° f bulldiluc *‘ f,jr the admission 

Ogham, an andent style of Irish or Celtic writing 
not used later than the tuh or 10th century, 
vgpu, prior t/i 1022 was known as the Cheka. It Is 
a powerful political department of the U.S.S It 
(7.C.). Its purpose Is to ^(interact fill political 
or economic opposition, as also generul espionage 
<*r brigandage. ^ 

Orulnlan Law. the passing of which was secured 
by the two Tribunes Ogulnlus. 304) n.c.. had the 
effect of Increasing the inimk>r of the Pont ills 
and Augurs and conceded eligibility for those 
offices to 1'lebelurm. u 

Ogygcs Deluge, occurred under King Ogygca In 
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1704 b.c., inundating Attica bo that the country 
lay waste for nearly 200 years. 

Ohm’s Law, was propounded by Dr, G. S. Ohm, 
and determines the quantity of the electro¬ 
motive force of the Voltaic battery. It is in 
accord with the discovery that the earth can be 
utilised as a conductor, and obviates the employ¬ 
ment of a return wire in electric telegraphy. An 
ohm is the unit of resistance in electro-magnetics. 

Oidium, the botanical name for a fungus, a variety 
of which is found on the grape-vine, causing 
what is known as the ” vine disease.’’ Another 
variety Oidium ladis. generates on the surface 
of sour milk; while yet a further form. Oidium 
albicans , develops, in certain unhealthy condi¬ 
tions, aphtha) in the human mouth. 

Oil Cake is used as food for cattle. It is made from 
linseed, rape, and cotton seed, after the oils 
have been extracted, and is very fattening. 

Oil Oas, a combustible gas obtained by the de¬ 
composition of oil, yielding a brilliant light, and 
largely employed for illuminating purposes. 

Oils are of three classes, fatty or tixed oils, volatile 
or essent ial oils, and mineral oils. Fatty oils are 
obtained from animal and vegetable matters; 
fixed oils are used in the manufacture of soap, 
for lubricating purposes and for Illumination. 
Volatile or essential oils are obtained by distilla¬ 
tion and are used mainly for essences and colour¬ 
ing mediums; mineral oils are mostly used for 
producing artitlcial light, and are being largely 
utilised as oil fuel. Oil was used In lamps In the 
time of Abraham, and the references to it In the 
Old Testament show that the Jews U3ed special 
oil for anointing kings, priests, and other high 
personage*. Numerous experimenta have been 
made with oil for calming turbulent waves, and 
some success has attended these experiments. 
(Sec Petrol. Petroleum.) 

OJlbway Indians are a renowned tribe inhabit mg 
the great lake districts of Canada. At one time 
they were very warlike anil gave much trouble 
to the Government, but in recent years they 
have become largely civilised and live in 
prosperous settlements. . 

Giber’s Comet was ill-covered in 1815 by Olbera 
the German astronomer. Olbers aLsodiscovered 
the asteroids Pallas and Vesta (1802-1807). 

Old Bailey, the name generally given to the 
Sessions Court, adjoining Newgate Prison, for 
the trial of criminals in the City of London and 
throughout the county of Middlesex. There 
are eight sessions held during each year at what 
Is still styled the ” Old Bailey.” The judges 
appointed to try cases are the Recorder and the 
Common Serjeant, one or more judges of the 
High Courts, the Lord Mayor and such aldermen 
as have passed the Chair. The Court House has 
recently been entirely rebuilt. 

Old Believers, a Russian sect which separated from 
the Greek Church in 1054 in opposition to the Pa¬ 
triarch Nicon. They number now c. 12,000.000. 

Old Catholics are the German Catholics who 
declined to accept the dogma of papal in¬ 
fallibility, and now form an Independent sect. 
Professor Dollinger of Munich was their first 
lender, and Pure Hyacintbo (Charles Loyaon) has 
been tho principal exponent of the party in 
Knglaud and Switzerland. 

Old Red 8andstone is a geological term for tho 
group of rocks lying below the Carboniferous 
formation. It has three series: the Upper, 
Lower, and Middle Devonian, all rich in fossils. 
Another name for this group is the Devonian 
Formation. 

Olefiant Gas, or ethylene, is obtained by acting on 
ethyl alcohol with concentrated sulphuric acid 
or phosphoric acid. It is present In coal gas to 
the extent of alioai 6 per cent. It Is a hydro- 
carbon and burns with a luminous flame. 

Olefines, a series of hydrocarbons. In which the 
hydrogen atoms are double the number of those ; 
of carbon. The first member of the series Is 
olefiant ga?. Olefines differ from paraffins in 
that they combine directly with the halogens 
and the haloid acids, which paraffin will not do. 

Oleic Acid, a prominent element of numerous fats 
and oils abounding in those obtained from the 
olive, almond, and similar fmiU. It Is styled 
an organic nckl and contains oxygen, carbon and 
hydrogen, and is much used In the manufacture 
of certain soaps. 

Olein, a colourless oil obtained from animal and 
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vegetable fatty oils, and very widely distributed. 
It is not found in a pure state, and is soluble in 
alcohol and ether, but not in water. 

Oleographs, the name given to reproductions of 
paintings in oils, the colours of the original being 
more or less faithfully copied. The process Is 
one that closely resembles chromo-lithography. 

Oleo-margarine, a solid fafc of a yellowish colour, 
obtained from the leaf-fat of cattle. This fat b 
submitted to certain patented processes and 
sold as margarine, a substitute for butter. 

Oleometer, an instrument for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of oil. (See Hydrometer.) 

Oleron Laws are supposed to have been passed by 
Richard I. while on the Island of Oleron, in 
1194, and have reference to the commerce of the 
seas. They were to a great extent the basis of 
the maritime laws of most of the European 
States. 

Olibanum, a resinous gum obtained from trees 
grown in Somaliland and India. 

Olivenite, a mineral of an olive-green colour, oc¬ 
curring In crystals lying near copper ore. 
Scientifically It U an araenlatc of copper. 

Olives are the fruit of the olive tree which grows so 
abundantly in Italy, and which In recent years 
has been cultivated with considerable success In 
Southern California and Australia. A stone 
fruit; in its unripe condition it Is largely used for 
pickling purposes. Olive oil Is obtained from 
the pulp of the fruit, and Is the lightest of all 
fixed oils. 

Olivine, a chrysolite. Is a mineral of a pale green 
colour, found In volcanic rocks and meteorites. 
It is essentially a double silicate of iron and 
magnesium. 

Olla Podrida, a sort of Spanish ” haggls/’comblning 
In a stew a number of meats and vegetables. 

Olympiads were periods of four years, the era of 
the Greeks, and originated In 778 b.c., this 
method of computation lasting until a.d. 440. 

Olympic Games, Instituted in honour of Zeus by 
the Greeks, were held every 5th year at Olympus 
In the Peloponnesus. These festivals Included 
competitions in literature, art. drama, rhetoric, 
music and gymnastics, and they were contin¬ 
ued, with intervals, from 1543 B.o. to a.d. 394. 

Ombrometer, an Instrument for gauging the depth 
of rainfall. 

Omega, the last letter of the Greek alphabet, and 
widely adopted In literature In Its figurative 
sense as indicating the end of anything. 

Omen3 are auguries or presentiments of some 
coming event, usually something evil. In 
olden times omens, i>ortents, and signs were 
seriously regarded, and among the Greeks and 
Romans emanated chiefly from the priests or 
augurs who were supposed to be tho recipients 
of the warnings of the gods. 

Omnibus, a public four or six wheeled vehicle for 
conveying passengers along certain defined 
routes for specified fares. The first vehicle of 
this description appeared in Paris In 1682. The 
omnibus system in reality was first established in 
Paris during the period 182G-1830. They were 
introduced Into London by George Shilllt’eer in 
1829. Shillibeer. whilst a coach-builder iu 
Paris, had been commissioned to build an Im¬ 
proved type of omnibus for the French capital, 
and thinking to make money ho brought tho 
omnibus to Loudon. The first service ran from 
the ” Yorkshire Stingo ” at Marylebone to the 
Bank, and the fare for the Journey was one 
shilling, whilst there was a halfway stage for 6d. 
Shillibeer’s omnibus carried 22 persons, all in¬ 
side. The passing of the Stage Carriage Act in 
1832. which permitted the taking up and setting 
down of passengers in the streets, induced a 
boom in omnibus development in London. The 
Lorn Ion General Omnibus Co. was formed In 
Paris in 1855 and started operations in London in 
1856. The first mechanical 'buses appeared In 
London in 1833. They were driven by steam- 
power and carried 14 passengers. They were 
driven off the highway by prohibitive legislation, 
and It was not until 1897 that tho mechanical 
omnibus reappeared, by which date legislative 
restrictions had been removed. The petrol 
omnibus appeared In London In 1004—It was 
double docked and carried 30 passengers—and 
the last horse 'bus disappeared about 1012 , 
The latest type of omnibus In London carries 54 
passengers, 26 inside and 28 outside. Some of 
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the routes extend out into the country 25 miles 
from Charing Cross. In London the number 
of omnibus passengers has increased from 
735,741,375 In 1913 to 1.550.078.803 in 1930. 
Tramway traffic was 200.533.845 passengers in 
1930. The motor omnibus Ls very largely used 
in the provincial cities and towns as well as In 
the rural districts of the United Kingdom. A 
service of Thames water 'buses has been 
projected. 

Omnimeter, an invention for superseding chain 
measuring and combining the theodolite and 
level. It was introduced in 1»09. and is the in¬ 
vention of a German engineer named Eckhold. 

Omnipotent Act, the name given to an English 
law passed in 1004. which provided that 
Judgmeuta and executions lu Civil cases should 
not be stayed except upon recognisance. 

Omnivora, the name of the hog tril>e of non- 
ruminants. ranging from pigs to hippopotami 
and meaning animals whose diet is varied. 

Onager, the wild ass of Central Asia. 

One Pound Notes were Issued by the Bank of 
England in 1797 and remained in circulation 
until 1823. A further Issue took place in 1825. 
but lasted only a short time. Treasury Notes 
of the value of £1. also of 10*.. have been In 
circulation Hluce 1914. and are legal tender for 
any amount, in 192b the Bank again issued £ 1 
as well as 10 s. notes. 

Onus Probandi, a legal term signifying that the 
onus of proof rests on the party of the side 
indicated. This obligation of proof generally 
devolves upon the sup|»ortc*rs of an affirmative. 

Onyx, a kind of agute or quartz having its colours 
arranged in parallel layers. Onyx cuts and 
Polishes well, and Is much used for cameos. 

Oolitic Formation, a geological term indicating 
beds of secondary nx ks lying immediately below 
the Neocomiau formation, and existing through 
a long stretch of country extending from York¬ 
shire to Dorsetshire. It abounds In fossils of 
molluscs and reptiles. Portland is a typical 
stone of oolite or roestone formation. 

Oolltlo Structure occurs In limestone, and com¬ 
prises very small rounded grains suggesting the 
ioe of a hah. or the spherical seeds of certain 
Plants, each grain containing a minute ixrnlr.il 
nucleus, round which the component carbonate 
of calcium has been deposited. 

Opals arc mineral substances, consisting of eillca- 
llke quart/., and are of numerous varieties and 
clours, ranging from white to brown and green. 
Boine have a vitreous lustre and transparency 
which constitute what is called " opalescence.* 9 
Opals are la great favour for jewellery; the best 
oomo from Hungary and Australia. 

Operas are stage pieces In which music Is the 
dominating feature, and have been one of the 
leading forms of urnuscmctit In modern times. 
There ls u record of French opera performed ns 
far back ns 1240. The Jtuliun opera came Into 
taring towor«ls the end of the lHtli century, and 
In 1800 an opera on the subject of Eurydlc© was 
given at Florence on the marriage of Marie do* 
Medici and Henry IV. of France. Louis XIVUi 
bet up an opera In Paris in 1072. Scarlatti was 
the most prolific pnxlucer of operas of the 17tli 
century. About 1084 a species of opera was 
being iierfonued In I/m don under the manage¬ 
ment of Sir William D&venant. In 1711 
Handel's ** Itlnaldo ** was produced at the 
lia> market; Gay's " Beggars Opera ** was first 
given In 1727, and ran for 03 nights; the operas 
of Mozart had a marked Influence upon the 
development of operatic music at the latter 
part of the lath century. The leading oiK.ru 
oomp^jsers of the 19tli century were Beethoven. 
Ilona! nl. Weber. Donizetti. Aubcr. Verdi. 
Meyerbeer. Gounod. and Wagner, the lasb 
named representing the most marked develop¬ 
ment that has hitherto occurred in the history of 
ra. Among the composers of light operas 
name* of Offenbach In France and Fir Arthur 
Sullivan hi England rank high. 

Ophiolelde, a brass musical instrument In the 
gature of a keyed bassoon. Invented by a 
Frenchman. Frlchot. In the 19th century, Since 
*i»®d In brass bands. 

upmdla, a aoologlcal tenn designating the order of 
aJvii i embracing snakes and serpents. 
upathahnosooDs, an instrument Invented In 1851 by 
U el mho iU fox examining the interior of the eye. 


Opium was known to the ancients, and used by 
them as a medicine. It is obtained from the 
white poppy, the unripe ** head " or seed capsule 
of that tiower yielding a juice which when dried 
becomes the opium of commerce. The poppy 
is largely cultivated in India. Egypt. Persia, and 
Asia Minor, for the sake of this juice, which 
yields various alkaloid Is. such a.' morphine, 
narcotine, thebane. etc. Laudanum is a tinc¬ 
ture of opium. The Chinese are great smokers 
of opium, and the habit is one didicult to relin¬ 
quish. Lu 1908 the Chinese Government pro- 
loosed to the British Govennucnt an arrange- 
ment by which the importation of Indian opium 
Into China should cc-i.sc within ten years, and at 
the same t hue measures w ere adopted for cluing 
opium dens in China. 1 he cultivation of opium 
is restricted in India to a Government monopoly. 
The revenue amounts to about £14.982.0*M) per 
annum. The largest opium farms of Europe are 
in Macedonia, which pr-xiuces sufficient opium 
for the medicinal needs of the whole world. 

Opium War. so called because it followed on tho 
destruction in 1 '40 of a number of Briti-h 
vessels carrying opium into Chinese i>orts. I he 
result was the establishing of the “Treaty 
Ports ** of China and the cession of Hong Kong 
to England. 

Opossum, a familiar marsupial mammal found in 
the more southerly of the 1 nited States. South 
America, and Australia. It has a long pre¬ 
hensile tail and Is not much larger in size than a 
cat. The females poxseas a pouch. In which they 
keep tlielr young. It is of nocturnal liabits, and 
a g*xxl scavenger. 

Opportunists, a term which first came Into u-e 
l>ohtic-ally lu France after tlie Franco-Gennan 
war. and referred to a >eciion of tlie Republican 
party of which Gamlnffta was the leader, who 
held that the true political |K>licy wus not to 
force opinions upon the people, but to wait until 
circumstances favoured their advocacy. 

0. P. Riots, at Covent Garden Theatre in London, 
from the 18th Septeinlx-r to the 16th December 
1809 were caused by the increased prices of 
admission which J. P. Kemble endeavoured to 
institute. Much damage w as done to the theatre, 
and the audience made It impossible for the 
performers to Ik? heard. The riots ended by the 
restoration c*f the old prices. 

Optics, the science which Investigates the nature 
and pro|K?rties of light and the phenomena of 
odour. Ptolemy wrote a treatise on optics 120 
n.C.. and burning lenses were known to the 
ancient Greeks. Spectacles were invented In 
the 13th century, and the cuuu r.i obs< urn in the 
16th century. Telescopes were not known until 
about 1571. and the microscope not before 1620. 
Among the most eminent writers on optics of 
modern times was Prof. Tyndall. 

Optimism, the theon that everything happens for 
the best, has Im?cii propounded by many fathers 
of the church and philosopher* from Plato to 
Rousseau. It Is the opposite of pc >siinism. 

Optophone. Invented In 1914 by E. Fournier 
d AlIx?. Is an Instrument whereby the blind can 
read ordinary letterpress. This dispenses with 
Braille ('/.»’.) By means of this Instrument, in 
which the light-sensitive element selenium plays 
the Important part, the letters are transited 
Into KOun<i*. the ulphul>et of which the blind 
reader tuxui learns, and the ixisltions and 
speed of the instrument can Ik* regulated by 
him. 

Oracles were In ancient times supiKncd to l>o 
words spoken by the gods, and It was the cus¬ 
tom on li»i»ort.’int occasions to consult these 
oracles as to the future, i lie Greeks Kid tho 
Oracles of Zeus at Dodona, and Ap<*||oat IMphJ, 
while tho Romans consulted the Oracles of Mars, 
Fortune, and others. 

Orange, a fruit growing In moat subtropical 
climates and In universal demand. it ls grown 
on an ever green tree that attains a height of 
nlxiiit 20 feet at maturity. 

Orangemen are Irish Protestants, who derive their 
name from tuivlng originally supported William 
III.. Prince of Orange. They exist In greatest 
liumlwrs in Ulster, where the Protestant religion 
dominates. 

Orang Outoug, one of the largest of the anthropoid 
apes, found only In Borneo and Sumatra. When 
full-grown It blonds over four feet In height, and 
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has very Ions arms. It lives mostly In trees, 
and exists on fruits, buds. etc. 

Oratorians were an order of priests founded by 
St. Philip Neri, about 1564. and received their 
name from the Oratory of St. Jerome, where 
they worshipped. They also established them¬ 
selves in France in the 17th century, and in 
England in recent times the Oratory at 
Brompton. where Father Faber and others have 
ministered, commemorates the earlier order. 

Oratorio, a sacred musical drama, performed with¬ 
out scenic aid. originated with St. Philip Neri. 
and from about 1550 to the early part of the 18th 
century this class of composition was not known 
out of Italy. In 1738 Handel’s Oratorio ” Israel 
in Egypt ” was performed, and the ” Messiah ” 
in 1741. Other great oratorios have been 
Haydn’s “ Creation.” Beethoven’s •' Mount of 
Olives,” Spohr’s ” Last Judgment." Mendel¬ 
ssohn’s •* Elijah.” and Costa’s ” Eli.” 

Orbit Indicates the course of a planet round the 
sun. All the planetary orbits are ellipitical. 

Orchestra, a band of instrumental performers, 
either attached to a theatre or opera, and occu¬ 
pying a position close to the stage, or a separate 
band of orchestra! performers engaged to inter¬ 
pret musical comj>ositioiis apart from vocal 
Illustration. A properly organised orchestra 
comprises stringed, wood, brass, wind, and per¬ 
cussion instruments. 

Orcin, a colouring matter obtained from lichens. 
It assumes a deep blood-red colour when dis¬ 
solved In ammonia, and in tills form it is called 
” orcein.” 

Ordeals, or trials by ordeal, were known In England 
in the time of the Saxons, and existed down to 
1218, when they were abolished. The ordeals 
were usually of lire, water, or poison. The 
accused would be set to handle red-hot Iron, be 
cast into water, or rnnde to partake of i>oIson, 
and unless he could withstand these tests he was 
condemned as guilty; that is to say, that he was 
forsworn. 

Orders. (Sec Knighthood.) 

Orders, Holy, In the Roman Catholic Church are 
of seven kinds, extending from door-keepers, 
exorcists, readers, and acolytes, in the minor 
class, to deacons, priests and bishops of major 
rank; while in the Protestant Churches there are 
only three—deacons, priests, and bishops. 

Orders In Council are such as are issued by the 
Sovereign as a result of the deiiberations of the 
Privy Council. 

Ordination, the ceremony of installing ministers or 
clergymen In clerical offices, has existed from the 
earliest times. In the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Churches the rites of Ordination are 
performed by Bishops; among Nonconformists 
the power of onlination rests with the governing 
bodies of the different churches. 

Ordnance Office was an old Government depart¬ 
ment entrusted with the supply of weapons and 
materials of war from the time of the archers to 
the days of guns and explosives. After the 
Crimean campaign, when the administration of 
the Ordnance Board was shown to l>e very 
defective, the office was abolished, and its duties 
vested in the War Minister. 

Ordnance Survey, an authorised survey of Great 
Britain, entrusted to a special body of Royal 
Engineers and civilian extorts, by whom maps 
and charts are from time to time produced, 
showing the full details of the geographical, 
geological and industrial condition of the 
country. The scale adopted for counties is 
0 inches to 1 mile, and 1 inch to 1 mile for the 
genera! map of the kingdom. In 1872 the Ord¬ 
nance Survey was placed under the direction 
of the Board of Works. 

Ordonnances were special laws enacted by the 
French kings prior to 1780. They were issued 
in the name of the king, and had the ctTect of 
Acts of Parliament. It was the revival of 
onion nances by Charles X. that led to the 
Revolution of 1830. 

Ores are metalliferous deposits of rock from which, 
under the process of smelting, the metallic 
element is separated from the useless material. 
Ores found are in layers or beds, and are classed 
as oxides, which contain Iron, tin and copper; 
and carbonates, such as iron, copper, zinc, and 
lead. 

Organs ore said to have been invented about 250 
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b.o., and form a highly scientific adaptation of 
the primitive pandean pipes. The instrument 
began to be used in churches in the 7th century, 
from which time it became the most prominent 
musical feature of Church services. Among 
the largest organs In the world are the following: 
—that of Haarlem, which has 60 stops and 8,000 
pipes, the Albert Hall organ, 125 stops; the St. 
George's Hall (Liverpool) organ, 110 stops; 
one at St. Louis. America. 150 stops; and one in 
the Sydney Town Hall, 126 stops. 

Orgies were originally secret celebrations in honour 
of Bacchus, and noted for the wild license dis¬ 
played by the celebrants. 

Orguinetto. a musical instrument composed of 
reeds which are played upon by a bellows. A 
strip of paper passes over the holes of the reeds, 
moved by a crank, and the paper Is cut into 
holes to represent the required sounds. As the 
rollers turn the bellows the melody is ” ground 
out.” 

Oriel College, Oxford, derives Its name from a 
building called ” l'Oriole ” which stood on its 
site; was founded by Archdeacon Adam de 
Bromc in 1320. 

Oriel Window is a window projected from the front 
of a building, and may be rectangular, triagonal, 
or pentagonal. The ordinary bay window and 
bow window are varieties of Oriel. When an 
Oriel window does not reach to the ground it 
usually rests upon moulded sills supported by 
corbels. 

Oriflamme, the name of the original banner of the 
abbey of St. Denis, and adopted by Louis VI. 
as his standard. It remained the national 
emblem of France for three centuries. Tlie 
flag was of red silk, the outer edge being cut in 
the form of flames. 

Origenists, a sect of religionists who were followers 
of Origen who lived in the 3rd century. They 
believed that men's souls were created before 
their iKxiies, that the celestial bodies had souls, 
and that Christ was the Son of God only by 
adoptiou and grace. The Council of Constanti¬ 
nople In 553 condemned Origen’s doctrines. 
Origin of Species ” (1850), the title of Darwin's 
famous work—by many considered to be the 
m«wt important book of the 10 th century. 

! Oriole, a beautiful family of birds of the Passerea 
order, including the Golden Oriole, which Is 
familiar in Central Europe in the summer, and 
sometimes visits England. The male Is of a 
bright yellow plumage, with black wings and tail. 
There are several varieties of oriole in America. 

Orion, a famous constellation of the heavens, com¬ 
prising nearly a hundred stars, all visible to the 
naked eye. It contains three stars of the second 
magnitude In a line, and these are called 
" Orion’s Belt.” 

••Orlando Furioso.” the title of Ariosto’s 16th- 
century epic poem, describing the doughty deeds 
of Orlando and other knights of the Charlemagno 
period. 

Orleanists, members and supporters of the House 
of Orleans, of which King Louis Philippe was a 
meml>er. 

Ormolu, a specially treated form of brass which 
assumes a gold colour and is largely used for 
decorative pun>Oc>es, metal mountings and 
furnishings. 

Ormuium, a version of the gospels and acts made 
by Onn. an ecclesiastic of the 12th century. It 
is metrical and exists in manuscript in the Bod¬ 
leian Library. 

Ormuzd, the spirit of good according to the Zoroas- 
trian religion, represented as eternally warring 

^ against evil and personating purity of life. 

Ornithology, the branch of Zoology which treats 
c>f the structure and habits of birds. 

Omithorhynchus, an aquatic bird, curiously 
mammalian in general structure, but oviparous, 
of which but one species Ls known, the Duck-bill 
or Water-mole of Australia and Tasmania. 

Orphrey, the name of an ornamental border of gold 
and silver embroidered on ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ments. 

Orpiment, a compound of arsenic and sulphur 
yielding the colour known as ” king's yellow.” 

Orrery, an instrument by which the motions of the 
heavenly bodies are indicated. It consists of a 
globe encircled by a brass meridian Hue. and 
was the invention of Charles Boyle, the 3rd Earl 
of Orrery. Many improved developments of 
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recent 


this machine have been made In 
times. 

Orris Root, the dried root or stem of a species of 
Iris common in Southern Europe. It has 
medicinal uses, and Is esteemed for its perfume 
and Its utility In tooth-powder composition. 

Orthotomus, a dainty little bird of the warbler 
kind Including the tailor-birds. They inhabit 
Java. Sumatra, and Borneo, and have a dozen 
species. 

Ortolan, an edible bird of the bunting family, 
native to Southern Europe, sometimes seen in 
England. 


Ounce, a carnivorous member of the cat family, 
spotted like a leopard and having a long bushy 
tall. It Is only found at high altitudes on the 
Himalayas, and is often called the ” enow 
leopard.” 

Outlaw, one who has been placed beyond the pale 
of law and is not entitled to Its protection. 
Previous to the reign of Edward ill. it was 
permissible for anyone to kill an outlaw. In 
modem times, however, outlawry applies only 
to property. . . 

Ouzel, a bird of the thrush family, comprising the 
ring-ouzel and the dipper, both familiar in 



1-Mward VII gave it to the nation. 

Osella, a medal yearly struck and distributed by 
the Doges of Venice from early In the 16th cen¬ 
tury to the close of the Republic. It was of 
gold or silver, and was Inscribed with the name 
of the Doge, the year, and a symbolic design. 
Osier, a species of willow growing in damp soils 
and yielding branches utilised in basket-making. 
Osmium, a metal of the platlun order and one of 
the heaviest of known metals. It is obtained 
from the platina of South America. California. 
Australia and Russia, and lias not hitherto l>een 
fused. The chief commercial purpme to which 
It Is put is that of providing the tip for gold pens. 
Osprey, a bird of prey widely distributed over all 
northern latitudes and a common visitor to the 
lakes of Scotland, where it used to build and 
breed. It Is commonly known as the llsb- 
hawk. and feeds almost entirely on fish. 
Osteopathy, a system <>f healing and health base*, 
on the theory that structural derangements are 
the chief cause of disease, ami lesions can bo 
set right by manipulation of the spinal and 
other Joints. Osteopaths also advocate exer¬ 
cise and sensible diet. The American School of 
Osteopathy was founded In 1HI*2. since when 
osteopathy has spread considerably, and Is 
regulated by law In the U S.A. and parts of 
Canada. There are over 7.000 osteopathic 
practitioners In U.8.A. In Great Britain 
osteopathy came Into n. miliieiice during the 
(ireat War. Sir llerl>ert Barker was knighted 
for his osteopathic skill on the wounded. It Is. 
however, neither recognised nor regulated b> 
law. although there are many practising oste¬ 
opaths. The British Osteopathic Association 
U In Westminster. l»ndon. 

Ostracism, n method of proscription adopted by the 
ancient (irecks. whereby sentences of banish¬ 
ment for ten years were voted. The names of 
objectionable persons were written on small 
oyster shells by the i»coplc, and these were 
collected In an urn and presented to the Senate, 
when a scrutiny b*>k place, and the one whose 
name oftenest appeared was sentenced; but no 
one could l>e ostracised unless ut least 0.000 
votes were recorded against him. 

Ostrich, a large African bird which Inhabits the 
aandy plains, and Is highly valued for the rich 
feathers grown on Its wings and tall. The neck 
and legs are naked. The wings are useless In 
flight, but the birds have a fleet ness of foot 
exceeding that of the swiftest horse. An os¬ 
trich's egg weighs 3 lb. 

OstrogothJ were the Eastern Goths who flourished 
tfi the 4th and 5th centuries. Under their famous 
leader. Thtsxloric. they founded a monarchy in 
Italy In 403. hut were overthrown In 653. 
Otary, the name of a kind of seal remarkable for 
Its external ears, it hduiblt* the sea-coast and 
Islands of America, especially those of the North 
Pacific. The sea-lxiar and sea-lion are Included 
In the family. 

Otheoscope, an apparatus Invented In 1*77 by Sir 
W. Crookes, for showing molecular motion, the 
effects of radiation. 

Otter, an aquatic carnivorous mammal widely 
distributed over Europe, and at one time very 
Ooinmon In England and Wales. Otter hunting, 
indeed. Is still a country Hi*ort In some districts, 
and a breed of dogs called otter-hounds is kept 
for the imrpose. The otter averages ulsiut 
'l feet In length, exclusive of tall, has web-feet, 
*ad is a very expert swimmer. 

Oubliette, the name given In the Middle Ages to a 
secret dungeon In the old baronial castles. 


forth eggs to be hatched outside the body of the 
parent. 

Ovls, the zoological name for the typical genus of 
sheep. 

Ovovivtparous, a zoological term applied to such 
animals as produce eggs which are hatched in 
the body of the parent; the viper, the scorpion, 

and the earthworm are examples. 

Owens College, Manchester, now incorporated with 
Victoria University, was founded in 1*46 by 
means of a bequest of £100.000 by John Owens, 
a Manchester merchant. Various other valu¬ 
able IxMuests have l>eeii made to the Institution, 
and a handsome college building was opened In 
1873. _ . 

Owl, a raptorial nocturnal bird distributed over the 
greater part of the world. Eleven si*eeies 
exist In Britain, including the barn-owl. the 
long-eared owl. and the short-eared owl. Owls 
have large heads and round piercing eyes em¬ 
bedded In rings of feathers They are voracious 
feeders and live on the smaller mammals. birds, 
insects, and flsli. 

Ox, the popular name of the mammals Included 
in the genus /Jo.«. They are hollow-homed 
ruminants and hoofed quadrupeds, and include 
the various classes of domestic cattle as well as 
the different wild sinrcles. The adult male Is 
called a bull, the female a cow, and the young a 
calf. The beat-known breeds of domesticated 
cattle are the Durham, or shorthorn, the Angus, 
the Jersey. Ayrshire. Suffolk and Hereford. 

Oxalic Acid, an organic acid obtained from 
numerous plants, such as sorrel and rhubarb, 
and produced artificially for commercial pur¬ 
poses from sawdust, treated with caustic potash 
or caustic K*sla. It combines with metals to 
form oxalates. 

Oxford Clay, a geological formation consisting of a 
lied of day hundreds of feet thick, and forming 


)olite series. 
In the reign 


of 


the lower portion of the Middle 

Oxford University was founded 

Henry III on the site of certain schools which 
were said to have lx*cn built by King Alfred In 
872. Merton College was founded In 1267. 
(luccn EllzalKffh granted the University a 
Charter of lnconx>mtlon In 1670. The Uni¬ 
versity has lieen greatly extended In modem 
times and has to-day In residence between 
3.000 and 4.000 undergraduates, a large numlier 
of whom are overscan students, while of lute 
years the nuinl>eni of students assisted by 
scholarships and grants have much Increased, 
as well as the numl»ers of undergraduates who 
have not uttended public schools. It com¬ 
prises the following alleges:—University, 
Balltol. Merton. Kxeter. Oriel, Queen’s. New, 
Lincoln, All Souls, Magdalen, Brusenose. 
Corpus Ohristl. Christ Church. 8t. John’s. 
Trinity, Jesus, Wadhnm. Pembroke, Worcester. 
Hertford, Keblc. St. Edmund Hall, as well as 
private Halls and 6 Women’s Societies. 

Ox Oall, the fluids secreted from the gall-bladder of 
the ox. and used, after clarifying, for dxing 
colour*. 

Oxybaphon. an ancient Greek vase with a wide 
mouth and liandlc on each side. 

Oxygen Is the most abundant of all RulHtances, a 
gas tliat forms one-third of the solid earth, one- 
flftfi of th»* atmosphere. an«i eight-ninths by 
weight of all water. Dr. Priestley in 1774 was 
the first to separate It from red oxide of mercury. 
It is colourless, tasteless, and odourless, and 
forms the chief life-supporting element of animal 
and vegetable life. 
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** Oyer and Tenniner,” a legal term designating a 
commission directed to the Judges of the Supreme 
Courts, empowering them to hear and determine 
charges of treasons, felonies and misdemeanours, 
in the counties to which they are proceeding. 
Courts of Assize are known as Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer. 

Oyez ! a phrase used by the ushers of Courts of 
Justice to proclaim silence. It is the Norman- 
French word “ Oyez M (" Hear ye/*) 

Oyster, a bivalve mollusc, of the genus Ostrere. 
hhvlng a very numerous species and abounding 
in nearly all seas. The shell is rough and ir¬ 
regular, and the body show3 a very simple 
organisation. Oysters are exceedingly prolific, 
spawning in May and June. In England and 
Scotland deep sea oysters are not allowed to be 
6old between 15th June and 4th August, and 
other kinds between 14th May and 4th August. 
In Ireland, no oysters may be taken between 
May 1st and September 1st, except In certain 
waters. The British supply is so greatly below 
the demand that large quantities are imported 
from America, Holland, and Portugal. 

Oyster Catcher, a wading bird of considerable size 
found in most parts of the world. It feeds on 
small oysters and other molluscs. 

Ozokerite, a mineral hydrocarbon found in Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachla. From it is obtained a 
substance from which a special class of candle is 
made. 

Ozone is an active modification of oxygen and 
contains three atoms to the molecule, while 
oxygen contains only two. It is only present in 
extremely small quantities, 6ea-air containiug 
the most, and large towns none at all. 

Ozonometry. the determination of the presence 
and properties of ozone in the atmosphere. 

p 

Paca, burrowing rodents of the Dasyproctid© 
family, found only in S. America, and resem¬ 
bling the guinea-pig. It Is of nocturnal habits, 
has a streaked and ei>otted fur, and lives on 
fruits and plants. 

Pacific Ocean has only been known to Europeans 
since 1513, and the first English navigator to 
cross the Pacific was Drake in 1577. In certain 
parts it is more than five miles in depth; over 
its surface are innumerable islands. (See 
Gazetteer .) 

Pacifism, a movement for the abolition of war and 
the promotion of peace. The ideals of pacifism 
have spread considerably since the Great War. 

Paean, the song of praise or triumph sung by the 
Greeks on the occasion of great celebrations. 

Proon, a foot. In ancient prosody, consisting of one 
long syllable and three short, the positions of 
the long syllable being variable. 

Pagans are heathens or idolaters, people who do 
not worship God. The 1 to man Senate re¬ 
nounced paganism in 388, but put au end to it 
only by 391. The word Is from Latin. jHwanus, 
a countryman, an uncultivated person, a savage. 
In the Middle Ages the term was used largely to 
descril>e Mohammedans (Moors, Saracens, etc.). 

Pagoda, the name given in China, India, and other 
Asiatic countries to a high pyramidal tower, 
usually, but not necessarily, connected with a 
temple. 

Pnlroontology, the science which Is devoted to the 
Investigation of fossil evidences, animal, veget¬ 
able. and mineral. The achievements attained 
in this science by the many distinguished men 
who have followed it have been of the most 
valuable kind, establishing with astonishing 
accuracy the orders of animal existence belong¬ 
ing to the various prehistoric periods. Some 
50.000 species of animals and plauts have been 
innde known through the researches of pala>- 
Ontology. 

Palfcotherium, a genus of extinct taplr-Uke 
animals of large size, discovered in the Paris 
basin and elsewhere, of the Upper Eocene Age. 

Paleozoic, a geological term indicating the most 
ancient division of the strata formation of the 
earth’s crust, and comprising two main groups, 
tho newer and the older. 

Palanquin, an East Indian covered vehicle fastened 
to a iK>le and carried on the shoulders of four or 
six natives, now falling into disuse because of 
unproved methods of conveyance. 


Palatinate, a term formerly applied to two German 
electorates or provinces, the Upper and Lower 
Palatinates, Am berg in Upper Bavaria being 
the capital of the former, the latter being Hie 
Rhineland Palatinate. They were apportioned 
amongst Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, and Prussia in 
1815. 

Pale, the name given to the part of Ireland 
colonised by the English and comprising por¬ 
tions of the counties of Louth. Dublin. Meath, 
and Kildare. The Anglo-Saxon rulers were 
styled *' Lords of the Pale/* 

Palimpsests are ancient MSS. or parchments which 
hare been partly effaced and used for fresh 
writings. Many valuable MSS. were thus lost, 
but sometimes the second writing »haa been 
washed out. enabling the original writings to 
be deciphered. Among such restorations are a 
dialogue of Cicero's, a portion of a book of 
Livy, etc. 

Pallium, a vestraental ornamentation of white 
wool presented by the Pope to archbishops on 
their apiKJintinent. and the sign of Papal con¬ 
firmation. 

Pall Mall, the name of a celebrated West London 
thoroughfare, called after a French ball game 
played thereabout in the early part of the 17th 
century, and now obsolete. 

Palm, a large straight-trunked plant or tree 
common to tropical countries, and usually fruit- 
yielding, such as dates, cocoa-nuts, etc. Many 
commodities useful to man are obtained from 
tills tree. 

Palmistry, the art of reading a person's destiny by 
the lines of the palm of the hand. 

Palmitic Add is obtained either from palm oil or 
solid fats, and forms a white tasteless and odour¬ 
less substance. In combination with glycerine 
it forms •• palinitin/* 

Palm Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, upon 
which occasion it is customary to carry palms to 
the churches in some countries, in commemora¬ 
tion of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem for the 
Feast of the Passover, when the people went 
forth to greet Him with palm branches. 

Pampas Cat, the wild cat of the Pampas of South 
America. It Is of a yellow-grey colour with 
strii>ed sides, and exists in very large numbers. 

Pampas Deer, a small, graceful deer that Inhabits 
the South American Pampas. The males pos¬ 
sess large antlers. 

Pampillion, a furry kind of cloth much used in 
olden times as garment trimming. 

P anama Canal, over which de Lessens came to grief, 
was available for commercial shipping from 
August 15th. 1914, although shipping passed 
through experimentally on September 25th. 
1913, the date of the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of the Pacific by Vasco de Balbao. 
Owing to serious landslides In 1915 it was found 
necessary to close it until the damage was made 
good. Its advantage to the U.S.—which until Its 
opening had to rest content with a sea route of 
12.000 or 14.000 miles separating her Eastern 
from her Western seaboard—is enormous, 
for now a canal 49 miles long connects the 
two oceans. America started with an expendi¬ 
ture of £10.000.000, and an engagement to pay, 
after ten years, an annual rent of £50.000. but 
by 1921 It had cost, the U.S. nearly £90.000,000. 
In exchange for this she gets the virtual owner¬ 
ship of the canal zone, the Panama railway, the 
results of the canal companies* excavation and 
construction work, and their plant. For M. de 
Lessens* original scheme a lock canal has been 
substituted, with its upper level at the middle of 
three alternate elevations; that is. at 98 feet 
above sea-level. The depth varies from 40 to 
85 feet, and over 6.000 vessels passed through 
the (.'anal in 1930, paying tolls amounting to 
$27,070,890. 

Panda, a Himalayan bear with large ears and a long 
bushy toil. It is also found In Tibet. 

Pandean Pipes, supposed to have been invented or 
played upon by the god Pan. consist of seven 
reeds tuned to scale and blown into by breath 
from the lips of the performer. 

Pandex. or Pandects, a summary of the Roman civil 
law, prepared by order of the Emperor Justinian, 
533. A copy was discovered at Amalfi In 1137. 

Pangenesis, Darwin’s hypothesis by which he 
explained the phenomena of organic reproduc¬ 
tion. As Darwin stated it, it implied that 
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every separate part of the organisation repro¬ 
duces itself. 

Pangolin, the scientific name of the “ scaly ant- 
eater." a member of the armadillo family, found 
In Africa and Southern Asia. It has an exten¬ 
sive tongue, covered with glutinous matter, 
which It uses hi catching ants, its chief food. 
When once caught on the tongue, the insects 
cannot escaj>e. When attacked, the pangolin 
rolls itself into a ball, and its scales assume the 
form of sharp spikes. 

Panorama, a name given to almost any series of 
continuous scene pictures exhibited, but strictly 
pertaining to such scenes when arranged round 
the inner walls of a circular building and viewed 
from the centre. Mr. Robert Barker, an 
Edinburgh artist, was the first to give a pan¬ 
oramic exhibition in 1788. and its success in¬ 
duced him In the following year to show a 
panorama hi London. Great improvements 
have been made in such " shows '* hi later times. 
Panslavism, a movement to form a close cultural 
alliance amongst the various Slavic peoples, 
find widely recognised in the 10th century. In 
origin the movement was entirely non-i>olltical. 
Pantagruel. the leading character in one of the 
satires of Rabelais. 

Pantheism, the doctrine of the universal presence 
of the Divine Spirit hi Nature. A kind of 
Pantheism has found Its way into mod religious 
and philosophical systems; Buddhism and 
Hinduism partake of thLs doctrine. 

Pantheon, the famous temple in Rome, built about 
25 B.O. by Agrippa and consecrated to the g'sls. 
its splendid dome and portico const It uting it one 
of the most Interesting architectural monuments 
of ancient (lays. Since the 7Ui century It has 
been used as a Christian church. The Pantheon 
at Paris, built in 1781. is modelled upon it. 
Panther, a large carnivorous quadruped, akin to 
the leopard, native to India and other parts of 
Asia, and found also In Africa. 

Pantomimes were originally stage representations In 
which Bpeech was not permitted, all the action 
being carried on by gesture and movement. I 
The ancient Greeks and Romans favoured them. 
Later ou pantomime became popular through¬ 
out Europe, and in the IHth century, with clown, 
harlequin, and columbine imported into it. was 
adopted as a form of theatrical Christ mas 
entertainment in England, and still meets with 
acceptance, although In recent years the fun and 
frolic have been for the most part replaced by 
spectacle. The most famous English panto- 
inifiiu clown of the early perhsl was Jur>cpli 
Grimaldi. 

Papal Infallibility, a dogma stoutly maintained 
by one party In the Roman Catholic Church, 
rejected utterly by another, and tolerated by a 
third, was finally adopted and promulgated by 
the general council at Rome on July 18th. 1870. 
a great many bishops hating withdrawn by 
wuy of protest against the decree. Professor 
DOllInger was excommunicated at Munich for 
rejecting this dogma in 1871. itite Old 
Catholics.) 

Papaver, the typical genu* of the well known 
botanical order Papavenn ae. or popples, found 
upon every continent of the globe. 

Paper lias been known In one form or another 
from very early times. Thu papyrus reeds of 
the Nile swamps, served the ancient Egyptians 
for sheets upon which to Interfile tlielr rcconlx. 
The Chinese and Japanese, centuries later, 
were using something more akin to modem paix-r 
la sulistaiice. an Asiatic paiier-niuilierry, yield¬ 
ing u smooth 11 bn ms material, l*eing utilised. 
With the spread of learning in Western Euro (h? 
the necessity of a readier medium made Itself 
felt and paper begun to lx? manufactured from 
pulped rags and other sulwtaiNX**, though as to 
the precise period when lids was accomplished, 
or by what country, there is no definite Informa¬ 
tion. Paper was made in England In the reign 
of Elizabeth from linen and cotton rags, and 
down to a comparatively recent period these 
materials have constituted the chief component 
of paper. Other paper-making staples have 
been Introduced In recent years, such as surat. 
ft kind (if bark brought from India, waste Jute, 
esparto grass, and wood pulp. In modem mills 
lo*s are dissolved with sulphur and other sol- 
venU, and become pulp In three or four days. 
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Then this Is ground to finer consistency In a 
series of formidable machine*, and is ultimately 
run off through heated rollers in continuous 
sheets, sometime* mile* in length. Sizing U 
Introduced generally at the pulp stage. Blotting 
and filtering papers are unsized, and are rendered 
additionally absorbent by the use of wool. The 
machinery for cutting the paper into sheets as 
required I* of very ingenious construction. 
" Hand-made" paper is formed exclusively of 
prepared rag*. The United Kingdom, apart 
from Its own very large resource* in this respect. 
Imported 118.148,675 sterling worth of material 
for paper-making in 1929. Great quantities of 
paper for British newspaper u<e are now being 
made at Newfoundland paper-mills from native 
timber. 

Pap*r Hangings were first manufactured in tlie 
East and entered Europe by way of Holland In 
the 16th century. In the 17th century they 
were adopted in England, and in recent years 
the improvements in this class of article hare 
been great. 

Pnpler-mAch6, a composition of paper pulp and 
other sulistaiice*. to which, when moulded Into 
form, coatings of japan, with gilt and coloured. 
Inlaying*, are added. Elegant and decorative* 
object* are made of papier-mache. A ceramic 
paper-m&ch£ 1* very durable. 

Papyrus, the earliest known paper made in Egypt 
at a very remote period from a large species of 
reed. 

Parachute, an apparatus in the shape of an um¬ 
brella. Intended mainly for use by aeronauts in 
times when their balloon l* in danger. In 
recent years many descents from balkxm* and 
aeroplane* have been made by means of 
parachute*, and they are now part of the equip¬ 
ment of the Flying Corps. 

Paraclete (the Holy Ghost, or Comforter), the 
name used In the Englbh translations of St. 
John's Gospel, and adopted by Abelard to 
designate the convent In Champagne founded 
by him. and of which Helolse became the abbess. 

Paradise, a Persian word used by the translators of 
the Old Testament to designate the Garden of 
Eden, and since meaning any place of happiness. 

Paraffin was first obtained by distillation of coal, 
the processIxdug discovered about 1830. About 
1848. Mr. James Young procured It from mineral 
oil. and Irish |K?at also yielded it. The main 
source of paraffin supply to-day l* crude i»etr«>- 
Icurn. It is largely used in the manufacture of 
candle*, for waterproofing, and numerous other 
purpose*. 

Parcel Post was established In England in 18*3 for 
Inland parcels up to 7 lb. In weight, the maxi¬ 
mum lxdng raised to 11 lit in lbx6. 1 be system 
has since I wen extended to India. Egypt, and 
other countrle*. The Hrfiish iV*du| authorities 
carry over ICO million parcels annually now-, the 
p<Mtoge on which exceeds four mil lions sterling. 

Parchment, madeehletly from the skins of animals 
(those of the *heep and goat being mostly 
utilised), was employed In olden time*, before 
printing was Invented, for wilting lx>oks upon, 
Jgitterly It has been mainly used for legal docu¬ 
ment*. A vegetable parchment was Invented 
by W. K. Galne in 1*37. and though not equal in 
strength and durability tonkin parchment, has 
been largely employed. Vellum is parchment 
made from the skins of young calves or lnmlis. 

Pardon* are complete remissions of penalties or 
punidiincntH, a |»ower that Is vested (at least 
nominally) In the king or other heads of the 
state of a country. 

Parhelia Is the term applied to the very peculiar 
phenomena known a* " mock-suns ’* seen some- 
times In the higher Arctic regions. The nun 
1* then attended by a iiumt>cr of halo* crossing 
each other In various geometrical forms, and mild 
to l>e due to the refraction of light caused by 
crystals of ioe In the air. 

Pariah, u very lowcmdc of Hindu, outside the pale 
of regular castes, and avoided as something 
unclean. 3 hey are the lowest clmss of labourers, 
but are often employed as servants to European 
families. 

Paris University Is suld to have been founded by 
Charlemagne, Imt as known to modem time* 
was established in the 14th century, and is one 
of the greatest educational institutions of 
Europe. 
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Parliament* as a British institution, derives Its 
origin from the Saxon general assemblies, or 
Wittenagemot. The representatives of the 
people later formed a House of Commons, which 
was settled by statute in 1258 and gradually 
acquired its present transcendent and absolute 
power and jurisdiction, and sovereign and un¬ 
controllable legislative authority The name 
comes from the French word parltmcnt or dis¬ 
course. 

Parquetry, the name of a style of flooring consisting 
of small rectangular wooden blocks laid down 
according to geometrical pattern. 

Parrot, the popular name of a widely distributed 
family of tropical birds, including the African 
grey parrot, the green parrot of South America— 
both familiar cage pets in this country—and the 
various parrakeets, cockatoos, macaws, lories, 
etc. Nearly the whole of these birds pojsess a 
remarkable gift of imitating sounds, especially 
that of the human voice. 

Parsees, descendants of the Zoroastrians, or Fire- 
worshipi>era of Persia, are now more numerous 
in India than in the land of the Shah. They are 
bom traders. and many of them not only possess 
great wealth but are renowned for their charities. 

Parthenon, the famous Temple of Minerva on the 
Acropolis at Athens, erected about 442 b.c. 
under the superintendence of Phidias, who there¬ 
in placed his renowned statue of the Greek god¬ 
dess. The Parthenon was 227 feet long by 101 
feet broad, and was in the pure Doric style. The 
ruins still existing are of considerable extent. 
The famous sculptured friezes, known as the 
Elgin Marbles, are now in the British Museum. 

Partridge, a well-known British game bird the 
shooting of which forma a considerable attrac¬ 
tion to sportsmen In the season, which opens on 
September 1st. There exist only three species, 
two of which are native to this country. 

Passiouists, a priestly order founded iu the 19th 
century in Italy by St. Paul of the Croes, In 
1842 some Passiouists established themselves in j 
England, and the order has now several houses 1 
In this country, the leading one being at High- 
gate; the late Cardinal Manning solemnly blessed 
this monastery at its institution in lb76. 

Passover, the Jewish festival commemorating the , 
departure from Egypt and the passing of the 
Angel of Death over the houses of the Israelites, i 

Passports were at one time a necessary voucher for 
travellers, and consisted of a licence signed by a 
ruler, or proper State official, authorising the 
person named to pass through a country or from 
one country to another. Passports to British 
subjects are granted by the Foreign Office. In 
war-time they are necessary credentials, and 
restrictions on their issue are laid down. 

Pastel, a painting material mustly used for por¬ 
traits, composed mainly of pipeclay and colour¬ 
ing matter. 

Paten, the dish used for holding the consecrated 
bread In the Eucharistic service. 

Pathology, the science of diseases, in their full 
physiological and anatomical bearings; investi¬ 
gating their predisposing causes, characteristic 
symptoms, ami progress from inception to 
climax and conclusion. 

Patricians, the aristocracy of ancient Pome. 

Paul's Cathedral, St., stands on the site of an 
ancient Pagan temple that existed in London 
in the 3rd century. The present noble building ! 
Is the third that has been erected ou this ground. 
The sect»nd—a tine Gothic structure which 
possessed what was then the highest spire in the 
world—was totally destroyed in the Great. Fire 
of 1000, and in 1074 the first stone of Wren’s 
great church was laid. The edifice was com¬ 
pleted in 1710 and cv»st £747,000. Its total 
length from the main portico to the east end Is 
MO feet, its breadth 282 feet, and its height 305 
feet, the cans being 404 feet above water-level. I 
The roof, which was In danger of falling in. was 
repaired in 1030. but voluntary funds are still 
being collected for restoration purposes. 

Peaco Pact. The Kellogg “ j>eace pact " for the , 
renunciation of war was signed by the represen- i 
tatives of rhe principal civilised countries of tho ! 
world in Paris on August 27th, 1928. By the 1 
middle of September the original 15 signatories 
had been increased to over 50 nations, leaving I 
about 16 still to be heard from. The preamble 
UnUr alia) states: 


44 Convinced that all changes in their relations 
with one another should be sought only by 
pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and 
orderly process, and that any signatory Power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote its 
national interests by resort to war should be 
denied the benefits furnished by this Treaty. 

11 Have decided to conclude a treaty, and for 
that purpose have appointed as their respective 
plenipotentiaries: Who. having 

communicated to one another their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon 
the following articles:— 

“ Article I—The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare, in the names of their respec¬ 
tive peoples, that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, 
and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

“ Article II.—The High Contracting 
Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be. which may arise 
among them shall never be sought except by 
pacific means. 

4# Article HI.—The present Treaty shall 
be ratified by the High Contracting Parties 
named in the preamble iu accordance with their 
respective constitutional requirements, and shall 
take effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have 
been deposited.’* 

Peacock, a bird of large size and beautiful plumage, 
its characteristic features being a tail of brilliant 
" eyed M feathers, which it has the power of 
erecting and spreading out, the males possessing 
resplendent feathering to a much greater extent 
than the females. 

Poan, a term in heraldry Indicating one of the furs 
borne in coat armour, the ground of which is 
black, with ermine spots of gold. 

Pearl is produced by certain shelled molluscs, 
chiefly the oyster. The inner surface of the 
shells of the pearl oyster yield M mother-of- 
pearl." and distinct pearls are believed to be 
morbid secret Ions, caused by some external 
irritation. Many fine pearls are found in the 
actual body of the oyster. Madagascar. Ceylon, 
the north-west coast of the Western Australia 
and the Gulf of Mexico are among the most pro¬ 
ductive pearl-fishing grounds. In ancient times 
Britain was renowned for its pearl fisheries, the 
pearls being obtained from a species of fresh 
water mussel. The Shah of Persia gave 
£180.000 for a pearl, and Cleopatra is said to 
have given £80.000 for another. Western 
Australia has produced a 40-grain pearl, the 
finest the world has seen. The largest pearl ever 
found was the " Beresford-Hope Pearl," which 
weighed 1.800 grains, over six times as much as 
the oyster that produced It. 

Peat, decayed vegetable matter found mostly in 
marshy positions, and common In Ireland and 
Scotland. Peat is coal in its first stage of devel¬ 
opment. It is burnt for fuel In many cottage 
homes. 

Peccary, an animal of the Ungulata order, found in 
huge numbers in South America. They are 
shaped liko a boar and arc of pig-like habits. 
They are dark-coloured, covered with bristles 
and provided with tusks, which form powerful 
weapons of attack. 

Peculiar People, a religious sect—founded In 
London about 1839—who held the theory that 
it was sinful to call in medical aid when people 
were sick, prayer being all-sufficing. Numerous 
charges of manslaughter were brought against 
these people from time to time because of neglect 
of medical aid, and some were Imprisoned. 

Pedometer, an instrument for recording distances 
walked, but only capable of registering the num¬ 
ber of steps taken. 

Peel Tower, the name applied to the numerous 
fortified towers or strongholds which are to be 
found along the Scottish Border. 

Peep o’ Day Boys were members of a secret 
insurrectionary society of Irishmen who in 1784 
and later caused a good deal of trouble to tho 
authorities. It was their custom to visit the 
houses of the 44 Defenders " at daybreak and 
carry off their arms. 

Pe l a gi ans were a sect of the 5th century, founded 
by a Briton named Pelagius, who was preaching 
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In Home circa 400. A bitter controversy was 
aroused over the Pelagian doctrine, which main¬ 
tained. among other things, that the conse¬ 
quences of Adam’s sin did not go beyond him¬ 
self. and’,that the general resurrection of the dead 
was not due to the resurrection of Christ. 
Pelagian ism was condemned by the councils of 
Jerusalem and Carthage. 

Pelican, a genus of bird with long depressed bills, 
and a sort of pouch susinrnded beneath, enabling 
the bird to hold a nuinlx-r of dsh in reserve for 
future consumption. They have Immense 
wings and webl>ed feet. 

Pemmican, venison or other meat sliced, dried, 
pounded and made into cakes, used by explorers 
and others when out of reach of fresh meat. 

Penal Laws are such enactments .as hm>o$e a 
penalty for certain acts of omission or commis¬ 
sion. 

Penance, a punishment prescribed or voluntarily 
accepted as an atonement for a sin or offence. 
Public penance was largely exacted In olden 
times, and In the Roman Catholic Church to-day 
penance appointed to the sin is Lm|w>sed at 
confession. 

Penguin, a genus of large blr<is with small wings 
and webbed feet, existing In enormous numtxrs 
In the Southern Ocean and Antarctic Sea. They 
breed on the rocky coast, and in the season arc to 
be seen in vast numlxTS standing erect over 
their eggs. They are facile swimmers, and live 
on fish. 

Peninsular War lasted from 1808 to 1814. \\ elling- 
ton defeated the French at Fuentes D’Onoro, 
Albueru, Ciudad Rodrigo. Budujos, \ lttoria, 
Salamanca, and entered France with the Allies 
in 1814. 

Penitentiaries arc special prison* where convict* 
are confined ami put through a course of train¬ 
ing Intended to reform and make useful citizens 
of them. The term is now used to designate 
places where criminals serve sentences of pei^u 
servitude. _ lt . 

Penitents were a conventual order established In 
1272 by Bernard of Marseille*. and consisted 
mostly of repentant courtesans. They were 
called Penitents of St. Magdalen. Similar 
orders were established at Paris and Orvletto 
at later periods. 

Pentateuch, the first live books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Genesis. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. 

Pentecost. In the Christian Church, the Whitsun¬ 
tide festival In commemoration of the descent 
of the Holy Gh*ist upon the apostles during the 
feast of the Pentecost; to the Jews It is a time of 
itolcmn celebration—" the feast of weeks." 
celebrated on the 50th day. or seven weeks after 
the Puxsover. 

Pepsin, the leading constituent of the gastric Juice, 
which may Is? obtained by digesting parts of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach of suitable 
inammlferouH animals In water. It Is used as a 
remedy for Indigestion and other medical pur- 
l*j*e*. 

" Pepyi’ Diary,’* by Samuel Pepys. was first 
published in 1826. The original MS. Is depos¬ 
ited at Magdalene Odlege, Cambridge. The 
•• Diary " gives a graphic picture of the Hoclul 
life of the period. 

Perch, a well-known family of sea and fresh-water 
fishes, with dark strlpe*l skies. The common 
perch of British rivers and lakes falls an easy 
prey to the angler because of Its voruclty. 
Perfumes are essences or odours obtained from 
floral and other sulsitancc*. The chief flower 
perfumes are those obtained from rose, Jasmine, 
orange flower, violet, and acacia. Heliotrope 
perfume is largely obtained from vanilla and 
alm*mds. Among the aromatic herbs which 
yield attractive perfumes are the rosemary, 
thyme, geranium, lavender, etc., while orange 
peel, citron peel, musk, sandalwood, patchouli, 
and other vegetable pnslucta are largely drawn 
upon. In recent times chemistry lias been 
called Into play In aid of the perfumer, and many 
Of the popular perfumes of to-day are chemically 
prepared in simulation of the scents of the flower* 
or other natural substance* the names of which 
_ they bear. 

Peripatetics were follower* of Aristotle, the name 
arising from the philosopher’* habit of walking > 
Up and down while he expounded hi* theories, i 


Periscope, an optical instrument which enables 
the user to observe objects on the other side of 
an olwtacle without exposing himself. During 
the Great War. when trench warfare was almost 
universal, the periscope was of invaluable assist¬ 
ance to the troops whether as fixtures on the 
parapets or as attachments to rifles or bayonets. 
In a submerged submarine the direction is 
gauged by the use of a periscope. 

Periwig. (See Peruke.) 

Perjury, the offence of giving false evidence. The 
ancient Romans threw the perjurer from the 
Tarpeian Rock, and after the Empire was 
Christianised, those who swore falsely upon the 
Gospel had their tongue* cut out. The usual 
punishment in England from the 10th to the 
19th century was the pillory, line, and imprison¬ 
ment. It is now punishable by imprisonment. 

Permian Formation, a group of rocks lying between 
the Trias and the Carboniferous strata. It has 
three subdivisions. Upper. Middle and Lower 
Permian, all of which are rich in fossil deposits. 

Perpetual Motion Ls a problem that has engaged 
the ingenuity of many inventors, known and 
obscure. Including George Stephenson and Ark¬ 
wright. both of whom struggled with the Idea 
until convinced of Its impracticability. There 
arc even yet people who imagine that a machine 
that will iiossess within itself the power of 
supplying it* own motion b among the inventive 
possibilities. 

Poruke. the name given to the wig worn by men in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, and up to the end 
of the first decade of the lvuh century. Perukes 
did not make their appearance in England until 
Alxmt 1200. and during the Restoration period 
were of great length, falling upon the shoulders. 
They gradually diminished in size until they 
disapi>cnrcd. 

Peruvian Bark. (Set Cinchona.) 

Peseta, a Spanish silver coin worth alxnit Old. 

Pessimism, the theory, as taught by Schopenhauer, 
that this Is the worst of all worlds, and that lt ls 
better to sleep than to wake, and to die than to 
sleep. The term Ls aL*o generally used to ex¬ 
press a tendency to look upon the dark side of 
things. 

Pcstalozzian System, founded by Johann PestalozzI 
in 1775. concern* Itself with the education of 
poor children In reading, writing, and practical 
Industrial employment. It was not successful 
in Pcstnl*>zzl*s time, but has l>ecn Improved and 
developed on prosperous lines since. 

Petard, an instrument of war. Invented in the 10th 
century, consisting of a metal c> Under which was 
tilled with gui)|H>wdcr. and tired at gates or 
barriers to blow them up. It Is now obsolete. 

i Peterloo Massacre, a result of a conflict between 
the military and a large concourse of people 
assembled at a Parliamentary Itetonn meeting 
held «in August loth. 1819. on St. Peter’s Field, 
Manchester, involving the l«*vs of many lives. 

Peter’s Pence, an annual tribute paid In former 
times to the Pope, said to have l>cen at !li>t a 
voluntary offering by Inn. king of the West 
Ha ions, and amounting to a penny a year levied 
on all families owning land of Hie annual value 
of 30d. The tax was continued down to tho 
reign of Henry VIII., by whom it was atsdlshcd. 
It is still customary to call contributions sent 
to the Pope *' Peter's Pence." hut nowhere nro 
Much payments enforced to-day. 

Peter’s. St., at Rome, us It at present exists, was 
built In the 16th and 17th centuries, the lirst 
Mtone being laid by Pope Julius II. In 1500. and 
completed and consecrated In Noveittltcr. 1020. 
The dome was designed by Michael Angelo, and 
Raplmel was employed for a time in decorating 
the building. The length of the cathedral Is 
009 feet; it has a breadth of 442 feet at its widest 
polut, and Its highest point Is 402 feet from tho 
ground. 

PetiUo PrtnclpU, a line of argument which aasumea 
the conclusion alined at as a proved fact. 

PeUtloo of Rights, passed In the reign of Charles I., 
June 7th, 1028. contained the important pro¬ 
clamation that no freeman should be c*>inpelled 
to pay taxes except as laid down by Act of 
Parliament; Hint none should be illegally liu- 
rlHoiicd: that saddlers arid sailors should not he 
lllete*! on private persons; and that coramli*dons 
should no more be issued for punishing by Mar¬ 
tial Law. 
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Petrel* an ocean bird of great power of wing, com¬ 
mon In the Southern Ocean, and, aa regards 
some of its species, a visitor to the northern parts 
of the British Isles. The Stormy Petrel, Fulmar 
or " Mother Carey's chicken." breeds in Britain. 
The birds pass most of their time far out at sea. 

Petrol, one of the products of refining petroleum 
and largely used for the propulsion of motor-cars. 

Petroleum, the most abundant of inflammable 
mineral oils; daring the last flfty years produced 
in enormous quantities. Previous to 1850, 
when a system of refining was discovered, it 
was not of much commercial value. The adop¬ 
tion of oil fuel for railway and shipping purposes 
—and especially for ships of war—is exercising 
a great influence upon the oil industry. In 
1014 the world’s petroleum production was 
400.493.480 barrels of 42 gals., the United States 
contributing over 205.762.535 barrels, or about 
03 per cent, of the world's output. Russia 
07.020.522 barrels, and Mexico 21.188.427 
barrels. Iraa is probably one of the richest 
oil-fields in the world, but its exploitation was not 
begun until 1025. Mexico produces about 
60.000.000 barrels j>er annum, and Russia about 
10.000.000 tons, the United 8tates 1.005.508,000 
barrels of petroleum. 

Pfennig, a German copper coin. 100th part of a 
mark. 

Phalanx, a name applied by the ancient Greeks to 
a body of troops drawn up in close array, with 
overlapping spears, and eight, ten, or more rows 
deep. The Macedonians stood sixteen deep. A 
Greek phalanx consisted of 6.000 men. 

Petty Officers in the navy correspond with non¬ 
commissioned officers In the army. 

Pewter, an alloy of tin and lead, and sometimes, as 
in Britannia metal, of tin. copper, and antimony. 

Pharmacopoeia, the authorised book of formula for 
the preparation of medicines, published by the 
General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration of the United Kingdom. Each 
country publishes a similar book. 

Pharos, the name of the first lighthouse, built by 
Ptolemy I. t 283 b.c.. on the Isle of Pharos, at 
the entrance to the harbour of Alexandria. It 
was 460 feet high, and one of the " seven 
wonders.” . .. _ 

Pheasant, a familiar bird of the Gallinre order 
allied to the jungle fowl and turkeys, and 
comprising some 15 species. Pheasants came 
from Western Asia, are of beautiful plumage, 
and bred for game. 

Phenyl, an organic radical, found m carbolic acid 
(phenol), benzole, and aniline. 

Philippic, the orations delivered by Demosthenes. 
352-341 D.C., against Philip of Macedon— 
remarkable for their acrimonious invective 
—since when pimilar discourses have been 
styled philippics. 

Phillip site, a mineral found chiefly in old igneous 
rocks, and formed of silicate of aluminium, 
calcium, and potassium. 

Philology, the study of the literary memorials of 
different nations. Comparative Philology is 
rnoro strictly the science of language, in Its 
various forms; origins, laws, and alliances. 

Philosopher’s Stone. (See Alchemy.) 

Philosophy, as defined by Sir William Hamilton, is 
" the science of things divine and human and 
the causes in which they are contained; the 
science of effects and their causes; the science of 
sufficient reasons; the science of things po^ible 
. . . . the science of science; the science of 
the absolute." The greatest minds of all ages 
have engaged in philosophical speculations, and 
many systems and theories have been evolved. 
(See the various subject and name headings.) 

Phlogiston, a term invented by Stahl to describe 
“ the inflammable principle " as distinguished 
from Are in action. Stahl's theories placed the 
phenomena of combustion on an adequate basis. 

Phcenix, a fabled bird. (See Jncicnf Mythology.) 

Phcenix Clubs, for the spread of rebellious pro¬ 
pound a. were established in various parts of 
Ireland in 1858-9. and many arrests were made. 
Of the iK?rsons brought to trial, however, only 
one received punishment, Daniel Sullivan, who 
was sentenced to 10 years' penal servitude. 

Phamix Park, the great public park of Dublin. 
1.800 acres in extent and containing the Vice¬ 
regal Lodge. It was In this park that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was assassinated in 1882. 


Phonograph, an instrument for reproducing sounds 
and consisting of a wax cylinder, rotated by 
clockwork or by a handle, and having a mouth¬ 
piece into which a person speaks. As the voice 
reaches the cylinder the vibrations are re¬ 
corded on the wax, from which what has been 
spoken into the mouthpiece can be afterwards 
reproduced as required. 

Phonography, a system of shorthand Introduced 
by the late Sir Isaac Pitman in 1837, and since 
greatly developed. 

Phosphorus was discovered by Brandt in urine In 
1667. It is found, more or less. In moat animal 
and vegetable tissues, and In most minerals. It 
is an essential element of all plants and of the 
bones of animals, and is now chiefly obtained 
from bones. In combinatIon with various metals 
it forms different phosphates, which are largely 
utilised as manures. The chief commercial use 
of phosphorus, however, is in the preparation 
of lucifer matches. 

Photo-electric cell or Electric Eye. an instrument 
which registers light intensities. Its uses are 
numerous, and Include measurement of stellar 
light, the density of photographic plates, and 
for converting light waves Into sound waves as 
in the talking pictures. 

Photography, has been known in regard to its 
general principles since the days of the alchem¬ 
ists. who discovered that chloride of silver turns 
black on exposure to light. Wedgwood bad 
some success In chloride of silver experiments, 
but it was not until 1839, upon the discovery of 
Daguerre which introduced the photographic 
camera, that any great practical results were ob¬ 
tained. This discovery produced the daguerreo¬ 
type. A few years later Talbot patented the 
calotype. by which photographs wore obtained 
on paper treated with a solution of silver 
iodide In potassium iodJde, and the negative 
was arrived at. Since then the development of 
^photography has proceeded with remarkable 
success. Improvement on improvement having 
been Introduced. Colour photography is a 
subject that engages the attention of many 
experimenters, and some good results havo 
been obtained. (See Peara’ Dictionary of 
Photography.) 

Photometer, an instrument, of which thero are 
various forms, for measuring the intensity of 
light. The photometers of Bunsen and Rum- 
ford are In most geueral use. 

Phrenology, the so-called science of the skull and 
brain propounded by Dr. Call, along with 
Spurzheim. in 1810-12. It has still many 
adherents, but few scientists of established 
reputation have accepted it as based on ade¬ 
quate principles. 

Phrynosoma, a genus of homed lizards, allied to 
the molochs and to the toads or frogs, averaging 
some five Inches In length and abundant in 
Texas aud the southern parts of the United 
States. They have numerous hard spines on 
their heads; frequently kept as pets. 

Phylactery, an amulet or charm worn about the 
person and supposed to have a protective 
influence over the wearer. 

Phylloxera, a kind of plant lice which attack the 
gmi>e vine, and in some years cause great 
devastation In the vineyards. 

Physicians, Royal College of, was constituted in 
London, in 1518, Dr. Linacre, physician to 
Henry’ VIII.. and the projector of the College, 
being its first president. The present College In 
Trafalgar Square was erected about 1825 from 
designs by Sir R. Smirkc. 

Physiognomy, a so-called science which claims to 
interpret the temperament and disposition of 
people from the features of the face. Aristotle 
and Cicero studied the subject, and from the 
16th century to recent times it has bad many 
expounders, the chief of whom was Lavater, 
whose investigations, as set forth in his " Frag¬ 
ment," published in 1776. were of extreme 
interest. Physiognomy cannot, however, be 
classed with accepted sciences; though most 
people believe in it to a certain extent. 

Physiology, the science of the structure and func¬ 
tions of animal and plant life. 

Pianoforte is claimed as an invention tor a French 
instrument maker named Marius, a German 
organist named Schroeter. and an Italian named 
Cristofaeli, working independently of each other. 
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in the 18th century. It proved to he much 
superior to the harpsichord, which it superseded. 
Inasmuch as the string* of the latter were struck 
by Quills, while those of the pianoforte were 
struck by small hammers. Pianofortes were 
introduced into England about 1700. and a Ger¬ 
man named Zumpi was making them in London 
in 1760. The most eminent English makers have 
been Broadwood. Collanl. Kirkman. Brin-nnead. 
etc., and among the leading makers of France 
and Germany are Erurd. Pleyel. Bcolisteln, etc. 
Upright pianos were Introduced about 1800 , 
and " cottage ” pianos alvmt 1840. 'Hie other 
kinds are the Grand, the Semi-Grand, and the 
Square pianofortes, all. however, worked on the 
same principle. 

Piastre, once a common Spanish sliver coin worth 
4s. 3d. English. The name of piastre only 
applies to-day to certain coins of low denomina¬ 
tion In Turkey and Egypt. 

Ploquet, a card game invented by Joquemin for the 
diversion of Charles VI. of France wiieu in ill- 
health about 1300. 

Piets, inhabitants of Scotland In pre-Homan times, 
are held by some historians to l>e a branch «*f the 
old Celtic race, by ot hers to have l*?en of Scythian 
origin. They occupied the Lowland portion of 
Scotland, and were sulxlucd by the So>ts in the 
9th century. Kenneth II. becoming king of the 
whole of Scotland. 

Pictures of Great Price. 'Hie costliest pictures In 
the British National Collection are Titian’s 
Cornaro Group, purchased in 19-0 for £l22.fM»o. 
the Wilton Diptych. £90.t>00. IMIk-Iii's por¬ 
trait of the Duchess of Milan, £72,000. '1 lie 
next costliest is the " Ansldci Madonna ’ of 
Kapliael, Ixnight in l** s 5 (mm the Duke of 
Marlborough for £70.000—equal to upwards of 
£14 per square Inch, ituskin tq>Okc of It as 
” quite the loveliest Haphael in the world. It 
has been valued by the Director of the National 
Gallery at £115.500. and Mr. Gladstone was 
wont to find sat Martlou in having saved the 
tax-payers £15.500 In this purchase. The 
ltokehy Velasquez (Venus and Cupid) was 
bought for the National (Vdlectlon in 1908, for 
£40.000. Titian's portrait of Ariosto w/w n« - 
qulred for the National Gallery In 1904 from Sir 
George Donaldson for £30.0t>0. Other costly 
acquisitions Include Van Dyck's “Charles the 
First ” (£17.500). Holbein's ” Amlgissadore.’' 
Velasquez's “ Admiral Pulldo-Pareja.” and 
Moroni's “ Italian Nobleman. ' from Ixingford 
Castle, which together C'*t £55.000. Prices at 
picture sales have attained ext raordlnury 
figures at many recent sale*. Lawrence's 
'• Pinkie” realised £77.000 at auction In 1927. j 
£41,370 was paid for Koinncy'ft portnilt of laidy | 
de la Pole, for which the urtid received only 100 
guineas. Kaebum’s port rails Imve also realised 
extraordinarily high llgures In recent years. 
Many pictures from famous English homes have 
lately erased the Atlantic. 

Pier, a projecting embankment, wall, wharf, quay, 
or landing place, now to Is? found at most sea- 
coast towns. One at Southend. Essex. i« over a 
mile In length, and the Southi*»rt Pier on the 
west coast Is almost as long, 'i’here was an uet 
passes) by Parliament In 1*62 to facilitate the 
formation, management and malntenan* o of 
piers and harls»urs In Great Britain and Ireland. 
PieiUU were a body of religious refonnen*. who, 
under the leadership of H|*enner. a Ixdp/U pro- 
fctwjr, spread themselves over Germany Pi the 
17th and 18th centuries. Although guilty of 
home extravagances they were zealous In their 
alms, und did g'**l work in promoting the prac¬ 
tical nide of religion. . 

Pit, the popular name for a hog or «wlnc. applied 
Vt both hcxc*. though, when making distinction*, 
the mature male is st> lotj u Ixsir and the female 
a sow. 

Pike. a familiar fresh*water fish abundant in the 
terni>cratc regions of IjoUi heml*phi*re*. It 
form* g«ssl sport for the uiurlcr In our rivers and 
lakes, and *omctlmes attains a weight of from 
20 lb. to 30 lb. It Is extremely voracious. Is 
covered with small »>cales. and lias a ferocious- 
looking head. 

Pilchard, a flub of the herring family, but with 
•mailer scale* and more rounded body. It 
appear* off the Combh coauta In vast nhoals 
•very summer. 


Pilgrimages, the undertaking of a Journey to a 
distant place or shrine, to satisfy a religious vow 
or secure spiritual l>enettt. were reported to in 
early Christian times. The first recorded 
pilgrimage is that of the Empress Helena to 
Jerusalem in 326. In the Middle Ages they 
became common, and were undertaken by 
monarchs and people of rank in all Christian 
countries. The Moh:unme<laii3 have l**m 
making pilgrimages to Mecca since the death of 
the Prophet, such duty being enjoined by the 
Koran. In recent years Homan Catholic pil¬ 
grimages to Lourdes, La Salette. and other places 
have drawn large numbers of the devout. 

Pilgrim Fathers, the 7 4 men nnd 2s women, all 
English.Puritans. who. after living some years In 
exile in Holland, to esea|>e persecution In their 
own country, set sail from Southampton on 
August 15th. 1620. for America landing at 
Plymouth Bock on Deceinl>er 25th of that year. 
They founded the settlement of Plymouth, and 
are regarded as the pioneer* of American coloni¬ 
sation although 13 yean* earlier a small Virginian 
colony had lg*en established. 

“ Pilgrim's Progress.” Banyan** famous allegory, 
written in Bedford gaol. The first part waj 
Usued in 1678. It U the greatest work of its 
kind, and has gone through hundreds of editions. 

Pilgrim Trust, The, was established in 1930 t hrough 
the genenydty of an American. Mr. E. S. Hark- 
ness. who “ has many ties of affection with the 
land (England) from which he draws his descent.” 
A sum. approximately £2.000.000. has been 
placed in the hands of trustees—Mr. Baldwin. 
I»ni Macmillan, Sir Josluh Stamp, Sir James 
Irvine, and Colonel John Buchan—to be distri¬ 
buted In Great Britain. The terms of the deed 
are sufficiently wide to cover charitable, edu¬ 
cational and national institutions, and the 
disbursements will lx* made ut the discretion of 
tin* trustees. This generous Inmefaetion Is due 
to the donor's admiration of the part Great 
Britain played in the Great War. and the 
financial burden she has since sustained. 

Pillory, a wooden Instrument of punishment in u**c 
In England until 1*37. It consisted of a pair of 
movable Isvanls with holes through which the 
culprit's head and hands were put. and was 
usually creeled on a scatrold. W hile a iM.*rs*>n 
was undergoing this punishment the mob 
generally pelted him with stones and rubbish, 
sometimes to his serious Injury. People con¬ 
victed of forgery. t*erjury, or 111*1 ware often 
condemned to the pillory, hut from 1815 to 1837 
the only olfeiice for which It could I*• Inflicted 
was perjury. 

Pinchbeck, an alloy (25 i**r cent, zinc, 75 copper) 
Introduced by a l>ondon toyseilcr named 
Pinehls*ek In the 18th century, and largely use i 
for the making of watch can.** and other article^ 
where cheapness was de*drcd. It w;ls Intended 
to Imitate gold. 

Pine, a coniferous tree that flourishes in most 
northern latitudes, nnd Including limy Kpeclcs, 
all of which afford valuable tlml**r, and yield 
turiwiitlne and tiir. '1 lie “Scotch llr” is the 
only species native to Britain. 

Pinnacle, a i*>liited. spire-shaped structure rising 
aliovc the r<x>f of a building, serving mainly as 
ornament, but also of use in giving llriiim-H to 
the part It rests on. Binnacles arc found In 
nearly all styles of architecture. 

Pina were in existence, no doubt. In prehistoric 
times, and have lieen uncart le d In BrltGh 
barrows. Brass pins were intro lured into 
England from Fmn«*o alnnit 1510. nnd were 
being made In this country three years later. 
They were manufactured by machinery in 
England In 1821. 

Plpu, a specie* of toad Inh ibltlnr Gulium. and not 
found elsewhere. It Is of considerable size, and 
Is remarkable for tin* fact that the female carries 
on Its back tie* eggs of Its young until they are 
hatched, herself der**sllltu( them In that position, 
fterierally known as the “ Surinam toad.” 

Plpe-flih, an cel like fish with an elongated snout 
resembling a pipe, it Is common In British 
waters, and there is an American species, in 
many places It Is culled the " sen home.” 

Pixtole, the name originally given to a Hpanish gold 
coin, worth iiUrnt 16*. sterling. Other countries 
—France. Italy. Gennany— also luioj/ted thu 
lUiinc, and altered the value. 
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Pistols, small firearms, were invented at Pistoja In 
Italy, and adopted by the English cavalry in 
1644. To-day pistols are mostly of the revolver 

PiU^irn^Blanders were originally the mutineers 
of the Bounty. They took possesion of the 
island in 1790. and it was not until 1814 that their 
whereabouts was ascertained, accidentally, by a 
passing ship. The mutineers, under their 
leader. Adams, had nettled down to a communal 
existence, married black women from a neigh¬ 
bouring island, and increased so in numbers that 
in the course of years they were too many for the 
Island to support, and in 1856 they were re¬ 
moved by the British Government to Norfolk 
Island. (See Norfolk Islanders.) 

Pitch-blende, a very scarce mineral, which has 
been much talked about recently because of its 
being the source of radium. Scientifically, it is 
an oxide of uranium, and is of block or brown 
colour. It occurs in masses with ores of lead, 
silver and tin. in the latter connection being 
found in Cornwall. Saxony. Bohemia, and 
Hungary also yield It in lead aud silver veins, 
while small quantities have been found in some 
parts of the North American continent. 

Plack, a Scotch coin of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Plague, a terribly fatal epidemic which spread over 
Europe and devastated England at different 
periods lwtween the 10th and the 19th centuries. 
The most serious plague years were 1471. 1478, 
1485. 1500. 1507, 1528,1551 aud 1665 (the great 
Plague of London). _ „ _ 

Plaice a familiar British sea-fish. of the flounder 
family, largely used as food and of fair quality, 
though not rec koned equal to soles. 

Plaid, a comprehensive garment or tartan of woollen 
material checked and coloured in distinctive 
markings for different Scottish clans and worn 
by women os well os men. 

Plain-song, n style of musical composition sung in 
unison, familiar in the churches of the West from 
very early times, and still largely used. 

Planets, the name given to such celestial bodies as 
revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits. The 
name was first used by the Greeks to indicate 
their difference from the fixed stare. There are 
eight primary planets. Mercury. Venus, the 
Earth. Mare. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 
The Asteroids revolve l>etwccn Mare and 
Jupiter. In 1930 the existence of an eighth 
planet, whose presence had l>een for many years 
predicted, was established at the Ix>wel Obser¬ 
vatory and the body named Pluto. 

Plan of Campaign, the name given to the agitation, 
at its height in Ireland about 1887. the object of 
which was to compel landlords to reduce their 
rents. These proceedings were adopted in 
connection with the National Land League and 
gave rise to much disturbance. The Pope con¬ 
demned the *' Plan of Campaign ” in 1888. 

Plantagenets, the Kings who reigned in England 
l>etween 1154 and I486 and included the 
Houses of Lancaster and York. 

Plantigrada, the scientific name for such Carnivora 
as walk with the sole of the foot fiat to the 
ground, such as the bear, badger, racoon, etc. 

Plassey, Battle of. was fought between the British 
under Clive and the Indians under Sura ja Dowlah 
on June 23, 1757. The British had a force of 
only a few thousand men. but gained a decisive 
victory over an army of 05,000. 

Plate, the term applied to gold, silver, or plated- 
wure, such as spoons, knives, forks, dishes. cuj>s, 
etc. IS?* Goldsmiths' Company.) In recent 
times it has been the custom to include under 
the term articles of the baser metals covered with 
a thin coating of silver and differentiated as 
" electro-plate." 

Platinum, a scarce white metal generally allied 
with iridium,osmium, ruthenium, and palladium. 
It can only be melted iu an oxyhydrogen or 
electric furnace, but can Ixj rolled out into a 
film-llke sheet, or drawn out to the finest wire. 

Plebeians were the ordinary citizens of Home as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Patricians. Intermarriage 
between the two classes was prohibited. 

Pleiades, the name applied to the Seven Stare of 
the Taurus constellation, and really comprising 
many thousands of spire. 

Plough Monday, the first Monday after the Epiph¬ 
any, when in olden times the rustic population 
returned to work after the Christmas festivities. I 


Plover* a well-known wading bird, widely distri¬ 
buted over the marshy places of Europe, and a 
familiar object in many parts of Britain. 

44 Plug ” Riots were frequent in the manufacturing 
districts of the North of England about 1842, 
when there was great distress among factory 
workers. The rioters attacked mills and. by 
drawing the plugs from the boilers, stopped the 
machinery. 

Plume, strictly a feather, but often worn as a 
military head adornment consisting of a tuft of 
feathers. 

Plurality, a term in Ecclesiastical Law denoting 
the holding of more than one benefice by one 
person at the same time. This was much in¬ 
dulged in formerly. The Pluralities Act, 1885, 
provides that two benefices may be held to¬ 
gether by dispensation of the ArchbLshop. 

Pluto, the new planet, was discovered by Dr. 
Slipper of the Lowell Observatory in Arizona on 
March 13. 1930. It is similar to the earth in 
that it is a solid and cold body. At present It 
is estimated to be 3,810 million miles distant 
from the sun. 

Plymouth Brethren, a Nonconformist sect founded 
about 1830 by Mr. Darby. They are not at 
great variance with other Protestant churches, 
recognise no order of ministers, and receive into 
communion all who acknowledge Christ. 

Pneumatic Despatch, a method of parcel forward¬ 
ing, by means of compressed air. through a tube 
or along an enclosed railroad. The experi¬ 
ments hitherto made in this direction have not 
been particularly successful on a very extensive 
scale, but It seems probable that pneumatic 
despatch will be ultimately widely adopted. 
The system ia satisfactorily at work in connec¬ 
tion with the short-distance transit of letters, 
packets, etc. 

Poet Laureate is an office that dates from a very 
early period. There was a Vend flea tor Regis 
in the time of Henry III. Chaucer held the 
office in the reign of Richard II. Skeltou was 
Poet Laureate under Henry VIII.; Spenser 
held the i»ost in Queen ElizabetlTs time; Ben 
Jonson also held it. Dryden was Laureate 
from 1G7U to 1700. In the 19th century the 
Poet I-aureates were Southey. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. Mr. Alfre . Austiu was Poet 
Laureate between 1896 and 1913, when Dr. 
Robert Brhlges succeeded to the office, aud 
since the death of Dr. Bridges in 1929, Dr. 
John Masefield. 

Polctiers, Battle of, was fought on September 19th, 
1356. when Edward the Black Prince gained a 
complete victory over John, King of France, 
who was taken prisoner and brought to 
London. 

Pointer, a sporting dog of Spanish origin known in 
this country from about 1688. When it sees 
game it stands still and points with Its uplifted 
foot In its direction. 

Polar Modal, for service iu the Polar regions, was 
first granted to the officers and crew of the I>i/- 
covtry. in recognition of the success of their 
enterprise in the South Polar regions. 

Pole-Cat. an animal of a dark-brown colour, about 
18 inches iu length, exclusive of tail. It is 
carnivorous and belongs to the weasel family. 
Like the skunk, it emits au offensive odour. 

Pole-Star Is of the second magnitude, and the last 
iu the tall of the Little Bear constellation. Be¬ 
ing near the North pole of the heavens—never 
more than about one degree from duo north— 
it always remains visible in the Northern hemi¬ 
sphere; hence its use as a guide to seamen. 

Police have existed from the earliest times. There 
was a London watch In the 13th century, and 
its members were increased and its jurisdiction 
extended from time to time until the early part 
of the 19th century, when an improved police 
Brstcm was established. It was introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel (then Mr. Peel), aud in 1839 
extended to other parts of the country. London 
has about 22.000 police, with 282 heroes, aud 
the total nuinl»er in England and Wales is about 
33.430, exclusive of City of London and Metro¬ 
politan Police; Scotland has 6.605; and N. 
Ireland. 2,934. The Metropolitan and City of 
London Police cost over £8.000.000 a year, and 
the cost of the county and borough police in the 
British Isles outside of the metropolis, is over 
£11,000.000 annually. 
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Political Geography deals with the subjects of 
political power and Its distribution among the 
nations, having regani to imputation. productive 
capacity, social features and methods of govern¬ 
ment. 

Polka, a dance introduced Into England from 
Bohemia in 1843; It won great popularity, 
but now seldom danced. 

Poll Tax. a tax levied on every adult—every head 
or poll—was first Imposed in England in 1380. 
and led to the ” Peasants' Revolt/’ headed by 
Wat Tyler. It was re-Iinimsed in 1513. and 
again by Charles II.. but abolished by William 
III. in 1689. 

Polo, a game which has been well styled " hockey 
on horseljack.” ami seems to have existed in the 
East for a long period. 

Polyandry, a kind of domestic existence which 
allows a woman a plurality of husbands. It only 
prevails In a few remote communities, in some 
part^ of Asia, and among certaiu savage 
tribes. 

Polytheism, the doctrine of plurality of god¬ 
heads. 

Polyzoa, the name given to a class of molluscoMa 
living In aggregated masses, and having the ap¬ 
pearance of moss. They are diverse in form, of 
very primitive structure, and the reproductive 
organs of both sexes are present in the same 
Individual. 

Pomaoe, the name given'rtrst to the pulp of apples 
and other fruit after pressing—us In cider-mak¬ 
ing; arid later to fish refuse after the oil has 
been compressed from It. The latter Is then 
exi>osed to the sun and in Its dried form con- 
Htltutes fish guano. 

Pomander, the name given to a small Kail or box 
which was formerly carried susiionded from the 
neck or ginile, and contained perfumes and 
Bplces which were supiKxsed to lx? a protoction 
against infection. 

Pomology, the science of fruits, treating of the 
cultivation and properties of fruit trees and 
fruit-lxruring shruKs. 

Poniard, a stabbing weai>on somewhat larger than 
a (logger; very commonly carried als>ut the 
Person by Spaniards and Italians of the 10th 
and 17th centuries, hut never much in vogue In 
England. 

PonUlei, the title assigned In undent Rome to 
nieinliers of the chief College of Priest*. whose 
duties were of a general kind. The " imutifex 
inaxhnus *' was the chief rellgloas olllclul of the 
Ktate. 

Pontoon, any temporary floating structure that 
forms part of a bridge across u river. Pontoons 
are In various forms, mostly cylindrical and 
hollow, others take the shape of deck-Unit* 
locked together. Pontoon bridges capable of 
supporting niilways ure u feature of modem 
inllltary euulpment. 

Poodle, a well-known variety of domestic dog. 
having a thick curly coat which in France It Is 
the custom to cut close on the lower part of the 
body. It is an exceptionally Intelligent animal, 
capable of Ixing taught many tricks. 

Pope (The), the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and successor of HL Peter. He Is 
elected by the body of Cardinals; since 1870. 
when the King of Italy deposed tlie holder of the 
office from temporal power, no Poi»e had left the 
Vatican between apisilutiuent and death until 
1929. when i*caoo was made lie tween the Church 
and Htate In Italy and a sum of nearly 
£ 20 ,( 881,000 was paid Pi the Holy Hue o« com- 
Peusatton. 

Poplin, a favourite fabric comimsod of silk and 
worsted, and now chlclly manufactured In 
Dublin. The Industry was Introduced Into this 
country from France by Huguenot refugees 
In 1693. 

Poppy Oil, a fixed oil obtained from the seed* of 
the opium-poppy, and used as a food, for lllu- 
fnlriatlou, and in a certain cLl-vs of aoap- 
making. 

Population of the British Empire.—The British 
Empire—according to the most recent returns 
1930). numlxr* 450 million pemonH:—Eng- 
hind. 35.681.019; Wales. 2.205.080; Hoot land. 
4*88*2.497; Isle of Man. 60.284: Channel Isles. 
W.230; Ireland. 4.228.553. The population of 
the principal Dominions and Colonics Is as 
follow*;— 


India.318.942.480 

Australian Commonwealth 6.373.219 

New Zealand .... 1.344.469 

Canada. 9,786.800 

Natal. 1.429.431 

Cape Colour .... 2.781.185 

Traasvaal. 2.087.837 

Orange Free State . . . 629,(88) 

Rhodesia. 1.882.730 

Uganda. 3.044.220 

Nigeria. 18.765.790 

Porcupine, a peculiarly constructed rodent whose 
back U covered with long, sharp, black and 
white spikes, which form a powerful means of 
defence. There are two si»ecles—the Common 
Porcupine, which Is found in Southern Europe 
and Northern Africa; and the Tree Porcupine, 
which Ls restricted to the American continent. 

Porphyry, a form of crystalline rock of many 
varieties that in ancient Egypt was quarried and 
used for the decorative portions of buildings 
and vessel*. The term Is applied generally to 
the eruptive rocks of the porphyritlc class. 

Porpoise, a marine inaminal of the dolphin family, 
and a common Inhabitant of northern seas. 
Porpoises travel in shoals, their progression lx- 
lug marked by constant leaping* and plunging*. 
Their average length Is from four to five feet. 

Port, a.*i»eclal kind of red Portuguese wine, taking 
its name from Oporto. It was little known In 
England until the Methuen Treaty of 1703. when 
It was permitted to lie i imported at a low duty. 

Portcullis, a strong, movable tlmiier or iron grat¬ 
ing let Into the wall of the gateway to a feudal 
castle, and capable of lielng lowered or raised at 
will. It formed an effective protection against 
attack In days anterior to firearm*. 

Porter received Its name from the fact that ft was 
tlist drunk by porters In I.ondon. (sVc Beer.) 

Portland Cement is a mixture of about 20 parts of 
clay with 80 parts of chalk, specially prepared In 
kilns, and forming a substance which, after 
admixture with water, will set hard and solid. 

Portland Vase, one of the most renowned speci¬ 
mens of Hreek Art. long in the |Hxs.soss|on of the 
Portland family. In 1810 it was placed on loan 
in the British Museum, ami In 1845 was smashed 
to pieces with a stone by a man named Lloyd; 
but. having l>eeu cleverly restored. It was ex¬ 
hibited In the Jewel room. It was discovered 
In the 16th century near Rome in a marble 
sarcophagus, and is hupikmimI to have tieen the 
cinerary urn of some Imperial |K.*fHon:ige. It 
was purchased from the Barlxrlnl family In 
1770 by the Duchess of Portland. The vase 
Mauds uKmt 10 Inches high, and Is ornamented 
with figures in white enamel on a dark blue 
ground. The vase was removed by the owner 
from the British Museum In 1929. it was put 
up for auction with a high reserve and not sold. 

1 .ater a private American buyer negotiated 
for It. 

Portreeve in olden times was an official appointed 
to NiiiHTintend a |H»rt or harlnnir. and liefore the 
name of mayor was used the c hief magistrate of 
London wan styled the Portreeve. 

Porzaua, the name given a bird of the rail family. 
In England it Is commonly called the crake. 

Positivism, a system of philosophy propounded by 
Auguste Comte, rejecting all luclaphyslcal con¬ 
ceptions; n s|>ecku of utilitarianism. 

Posse Comitatus, an old legal term designating 
all available people In a county, between the 
ages of 15 and 7U. liable to lx? cat lied upon to aid 
the sheriff In averting the tH)Wcr of the law. 

Post Impressionism, Cubism, and Futurism em¬ 
brace three latter-day art movement* which, to 
wiiiie extent, represent the barbaric In artistic 
expression. The Post Impressionist* regard 
drawing as secondary to Immty of paint, and 
leave the artist to scatter his colours as may 
best convey hi* Impression. The CubLst* and 
Futurist* go still further, and aim at realising, 
by a series of chaollcully-pluccd colour*, the 
pictorial Idea In the mind of the artist. While 
to the lay onlooker all three movements signify 
little that Is understandable, to their devotees 
they Indicate a healthy desire to break away 
from old conventions. 

Post-obit Ls a Kind given for a loan undertaking to 
repay the lender the huih borrowed with in¬ 
termit. after the decease of another person from 
whom he expect* to receive money. 
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Post Office. A post office system of a bind has 
existed for centuries, but after the introduction 
of rail way 8 postal administration assumed 
special magnitude. With the penny postage 
system, inaugurated by Sir Rowland .Hill In 
1840, the modem post office era may be said to 
have commenced. In 1838 the Post Office be¬ 
gan to handle money for the public by establish¬ 
ing the Money Order Department. The Post 
Office Savings Bank followed in 1861, and 
Postal Orders were introduced in 1880. Since 
1870 the Telegraphs have been owned by the 
State, and the Post Office Telephone system 
was established in 1892. although the National 
Telephone Co/s system was not folly combined 
with the Post Office Telephone service until 
January 1, 1912. With a largely augmented 
business and increased facilities there was a 
lowering of rates, the 6d. telegram dating from 
1*80, and Id. per 4-ozs. inland letteri»ostage rate 
from 1897. In 1915. however, owing to the 
war, the telegram rate was advanced to 9d. and 
the inland letter postage to Id. for the first 
ounce. 2d. for 1 oz. to 2 ozs.. and Id. for every 
additional 2 ozs., now lid. under 2 ozs. plus id. 
for each succeeding 2 ozs..and telegrams 12 words 
for Is. The Parcel Post was inaugurated in 1881. 
In 1929-30. 0.400.000.000 letters, etc. and 
100,500.000 parcels were delivered in the 
United Kiugdom. 15.030.000 money orders, 
170,900.000 postal orders were Issued; 
50.500.000 telegrams sent, and £77.400.000 
were invested in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
The estimated expenditure of the P.O. for 1930- 
31 was £38.508.815. A new General Post 
Office has been built on the old Christ's Hospital 
site in Newgate Street, at a cost of £310,000. 
(For Postal Rates sec Office Compendium.) 

Potassium, a inetal discovered by Sir Humphry 
Davy in 1807. and now generally obtained by 
the electrolysis of fused i>otassIum hydroxide. 
It is a common constituent of numerous rocks, 
and found in many soils and vegetable and 
animal tissues. Its chief compounds ore 
nitrate, caustic potash, etc. 

Potoroo, a marsupial animal so like the kangaroo 
in shape as to In? called the kangaroo rat. 
Found only In West Australia and Tasmania. 

Potstones, large pear-shaped Hints discovered from 
time to time In the chalk formation, aud sup¬ 
posed to be the fossils of large sponges. 

Pottery was made In prehistoric times. The 
ancient Egyptians attained great skill In this 
art. and nil the early civilised peoples devoted 
themselves with success to lottery production. 
In the Middle Ages the Italians. Germans, Flem¬ 
ings and Dutch made great progress in pottery 
developments, bringing Into use enamels and 
glazes. Delft. In Holland, introduced a class of 
earthenware In imitation of i>orcelaln which 
was in grant vogue throughout Kuroj*} for a con¬ 
siderable time. In France. Bernard Pali&sy 
produced the famous enamelled ware which bore i 
his name, and a little later the English Stafford¬ 
shire potteries came into prominence, and at¬ 
tained great prosperity and high artistic realisa¬ 
tion under Wedgwood. Among the other great 
centres of pottery and porcelain production 
may be mentioned Dresden and Sevres. In 
England, in addition to the Staffordshire pot¬ 
teries. successful manufactories have beeu estab¬ 
lished at Chel-ea. Derby. Worcester, Coalport, 
and Colebrook Dale; while in the Far East the 
Japanese and Chinese have always been famed 
for their prod net Ions of beautiful ware. 

Pot-Wallopers, the name applied to certain elec¬ 
tors who. prior to the Reform Act of 1832, were 
permitted to receive the Franchise on producing 
proof that they had. as the phrase went." boiled 
their own pot t# in the constituency during tlie 
six months preceding an election. 

PouJott Peerage Claim was the claim of William 
Tumour Thomas Poulett to the Poulett earl¬ 
dom. The claimant used to wheel a street 
organ, about bearing a placard with the inscrip¬ 
tion " I am Viscount Hinton, son of Karl 
roulett.” The House of Ix>nls pronounced 
against him, and he died in a workhouse in 
1909. 

Poultry Compter was one of the old London City 
Prisons, and stood in what is now called the 
1 oultry. The Poultry Chapel was built on the 
Bite of the Old Compter in 1819. 


Prado Gallery* the great public picture collection 
of Madrid, containing a superb collection of 
pain tings by Velasquez. Murillo. Raphael. 
Titian. DQrer. Van Dyck. Rubens, Holbein, etc. 

Praemunire, a legal term applied to any offence 
calculated to interfere with, or cast contempt 
upon, the prerogative of the Crown. The law 
against this, at first intended to prevent the en¬ 
croachments of papal power in England, was 
passed in 1300. 

Praetorian Guards, a personal bodyguard estab¬ 
lished by the Emperor Augustas, and employed 
down to the time of Constantine. 

Prairie Dogs are common rodents In Western 
America, and very like the marmot in general 
structure. They live in communities in burrows. 

Prawns, crustacean animals allied to lobsters, 
shrimps, and Cray fishes, c.g. the prawn. 

Prebendary, a clergyman who receives a prebend 
or stipend because of his special connection with 
a Cathedral or Cathedral Church. 

Preceptors, College of, founded 1846 for middle- 
class teachers. Diplomas are granted for As¬ 
sociates. Licentiates, and Fellows. Professor¬ 
ship of the Science of Education since 1673. 

Predestination, the Calvinlstic doctrine that God 
from and to all eternity predestined everything 
to happen as it does and must happen, even to 
the fixing of the souls to be rewarded and 
punished. 

Prefect, chief magistrate* in Ancient Rome. The 
title is now applied to the Chiefs of Adminis¬ 
tration of the Departments of France. 

Prehnite, a translucent mineral of a pale green 
colour and crystalline In structure. It is a 
double silicate of aluminium aud calcium, and 
is mostly found In old igneous rock formations. 

Pre-Raphaelites, a school of artists formed about 
1650. and including among its exponents Mil¬ 
lais. Rossetti. Holman Hunt and others, whose 
ideal was absolute fidelity to Nature. For a 
time the school kept well together, and exer¬ 
cised much Influence ui>on art developments; 
but although much of tlieir work still pleases, 
the movement is regarded as out of date. 

Presbyterian Churches. In 1930 membership in 
England 84.598. in Ireland 93.744; for figures 
In Scotland see Church of Scotland. 

Press-Gang, a body of sailors employed to impress 
men Into naval service, frequently resorted to in 
former times in England, csi'celnlly during the 
war with France in the early 19th century, but 
not since. 

Prester, John, a Christian ruler or priest of tho 
Middle Ages, supposed to liavo lived in Africa. 

Primogeniture, the right of the first-born male 
child to inherit the real estate of his father, in 
the absence of direction by will or deed to the 
contrary. 

Primrose League, founded in 1883 to com¬ 
memorate Lord Beaconsfleld's political work 
and to promote the principles ho advocated. 
April 19th, Is Primrose Day. 

Prinos, the evergreen oak. or Wlnterl>eny, a bush 
tho leaves of which are sometimes used in 
America as a substitute for tea. 

Printing by movable types was first practically 
utilised by John Gutenberg, at Mayence. about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Fust and 
Schoeffer being associated with him. The in¬ 
vention Ls claimed for Gutenberg, aud also for 
Laurence Oxter of Haarlem. It was intro¬ 
duced Into England by Caxton, who set up a 
printing press in Westminster in 1475. Gothic 
diameters were first used, being superseded by 
Roman letters in 1518. The mechanism of the 
printing press wns crude up to 1801, when the 
first iron press was invented by the third Earl 
of Stanhope. Steam printing dates from 1814. 
Mr. John Walter, of the Times newspaper, being 
the first to use the steam press invented by a 
German named Konig. This press printed 
1.100 sheets per hour. Improvements were 
subsequently introduced by Applcgarth and 
Cowper. and great strides were made In 1858 
when the Hoe machine, which turned out 20.000 
impressions an hour, was put on the market. 
Then came the Walter press, which printed on 
continuous rolls of paper from curved stereo¬ 
typed plates. In connection with printing tho 
Linotype invention has been of great utility, and 
another aud somewhat analogous machine con¬ 
trivance is the Monotype. 
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Priories existed In this country from the 8th to the 
16th century, and were dependeut upon the 
Abbeys. 

Privateers were ships of private Individuals 
licensed In time of war to seize and plunder the 
ships of the enemy. In 1850. however, priva¬ 
teering was abolished. 

Privy Council, of advisers to the Sovereign, has 
existed hi England from early times. It com¬ 
prises members selected from the most dis¬ 
tinguished men in the Realm, and includes the 
Royal Princes and Archbishops, the principal 
OlHcers of State and of the Royal Household, 
and has a Lord President, appointed by Letters 
Patent, It grant* Charters of Incorporation: 
but. generally speaking, its power L*» small hi 
comparison with what it was in the past. 
Prohibition, a term meaning the control and regu¬ 
lation of the liquor I radio by legislation. In 
1020 prohibition was applied in 33 States of the 
U.S.A. America " went dry." the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks l>eing prohibited. 
Protectionists, a* a political party, derived their 
name from a society for the protection of agri¬ 
culture established in 1844 In opposition to the 
Anti-Com law League, led by Lord George 
Bentinck from 1840 to 1848. The society was 
dissolved in 1853. Protection as a political 
policy did not cease to have Its adherents, and 
recent years have witnessed a strong revival of 
the Protectionist Idea In England, and the fiscal 
policy known as Tariff Reform, on the Hues 
advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, was generally 
adopted by the Unionist party. The war of 
1914-18 has hod the effect of giving solidarity 
to the movement. The high tariff wails round 
all European States except England have led 
to Hortons economic difficulties and the Free 
Tradeni have largely revised their ideas. At 
the present time some kind of protection Is 
generally admitted to L* necessary, though some 
would advocate a campaign of Empire Free 
Trade. 

Protestant, as a denominational term, was first 
applied to the Lutherans, who, in 1529. pro¬ 
tested against the encroaching i»owcr of papacy. 
Proteus, n peculiar genus of amphibian newt found 
only in the subterranean caverns and lakes of 
Ceutral Europe. It averages alxsit a foot In 
length, and Ls of a flesh colour. It Is Hald that 
Its blood corpuscle* are 15 times larger than 
those in human blood. 

Protocol, diplomatic term denoting the first drift 
of any Important document to Is; used for 
political purposes. 

Protoglne, an Alpine variety of granite, sotno 
variations of *hlch contain talc or chlorite. 
Protoplasm, meaning the first creation of a thing, 
is n term applied t/> describe the Hiiljst/mce 
Whic h, under the right conditions, develop* Into 
organic Ufe. Scientifically. pn^lopliwn Ls de- 
fined as or ms Ls ting of hydrogen. cnrlxxi. oxygen, 
and filtrogen in Intricate combination. At¬ 
tempts to make protoplasm synthetically have 
■O tar failed. 

Provost, a .Scottish official similar In rank to an 
English mayor. The Provortt* of Edinburgh. 
Glasgow. Aberdeen. l'erth. and Dundee are 
styled Lord Provost*. The title of provoflt Ls 
also given to the heads of various English 
colleges. 

Prozyinita. a term used in the 11th century to 
Indicate such as used leutcned bread in the 
Ku<'hari*t. 

Prud'hoinmea (Prudent Men). Councils of, were 
French trade tribunals, of masters and work¬ 
men. formed to decide on disputes. Huch tri¬ 
bunals existed In the Middle Age* at Marseilles 
and Lyons, and were formally revived in Uio 
latter city In 1800. Similar lx*lies exist In 
other part* of France. 

Prunella, a kind of material once Unrely used for 
gown* of peasant women, and *hoc linings, 
rrunic acid is a compound of nitrogen. carbon 
hydrogen, and obtained by dLstiilatlon of 
cyoni«ie of potassium, it is probably the most 
Poiaonou* of known compound*, 
rtalms. Book of, believed to have Ijccii mainly 
written by King David; tills part of the Holy 
Hcrlpture* oontalns 160 soiiarate coinoortltlon*. 
rsychical R ese a rch orsKxnu lUelf with the inventi- 
ttUon of »uch phenomena as the nature of the 
taind and spirit, it* possible super-material 


powers and survival after death. On the 
spiritualistic side the movement Ls a religious 
one, while others represent a desire for a ration¬ 
alistic treatment. Several prominent names 
have been connected with one or other of these 
tendencies, e.g. Sir O. Lodge, Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, etc. Rightly most of these problems 
belong to the Held of psychology* on the one 
hand and to physiology and physics ou the 
other. The Society for Psychical Research was 
founded in 1882. and has now about a thousand 
members. 

Psycho-Analysis, a therapeutic treatment of neu¬ 
rosis based on the theory of the unconscious 
mind, which retains the unpleasant or indecent 
Impressions which the conscious mind sup¬ 
presses. thus setting up a series of i>emicious 
complexes. Trefitment consists mainly in 
bringing to light by a process of cross-examina¬ 
tion the nature of these suppressions and sug¬ 
gest* the lx*.-'t method of dealing with them. 
The first to formulate and practise these 
methods by using Interpretations of dreams and 
the explanation of symbolism in dreams ami un¬ 
conscious Ideas was Prof. Sigmund l rend of 
Vienna. I-iter schools, such jus those of Jung 
and Adler, have considerably modified his 
theories. 

Psychology, the science of the mind, properly 
speaking a department of pure philosophy. 
The term was lirat used in the 17th century*, but 
as a separate study and in its application to 
medicine, education and sociology It has only 
develoiHxl since the beginning of the present 
century. The main school* of thought are 
represented on the one hand by Freud Dee 
Piycho-analysU) and the licliavlourlst* on the 
other, headed by G. B. Watson and Pavlov. 

Ptarmigan, a family of birds of the; grouse class, 
mostly inhabiting the mountains of Scotland 
and other northern countries. It lives on 
Alpine and similar plant*, and in the winter 
assumes u white plumage. 

Pterodactyl, the name of a remarkable group of 
extinct Hying reptiles, the f-»ss|| remains of 
which have l>een found In the rucks of the I>ower 
Lias, the chalk of the Mesozoic epoch, and other 
strata. 

Ptomaine, a term applied to decaying animal or 
vegetable matter, usually of a poisonous nature. 

Publicans, under the Roman Empire, were people 
who farmed the public taxes. It Is this cLihs of 
officials that Is jilluded to In the " publicans and 
nlnner* " phrase in the New l'e*Uiment. 

Public Schools lii England Include the following: — 
Bedford Grammar School (founded (1652); 
Birmingham. King Edward School (1552); 
Brighton College (18 15); Charterhouse School. 
Goda lining (Pill); Cheltcnliniu College (loll); 
Christ's Hospital. West Horsham (1552); City 
of Igmdon School (1442); Clifton College, 
Bristol (1802); Dulwich College (1019): Eton 
College (14 Pi); FcLstcd School (1504); Hailey- 
bury College (1802); Harrow School (1571); 
Malvern College (Ist»5); Manchester Grammar 
School (1515); Marllsirough College (1843); 
Merchant Taylors' School (1501); Mill HU) 
School (1807); 10‘pton Hcliool. Derbyshire 
(1557); Rugby School (1507); St. Paul's School 
(1509); Hherliome School (1550); Shrewsbury 
School (1552); Stony hurst College (1591); 
Tonbridge School (1553); Uppln/hum School 
(158D; Wellington College (1859); West¬ 
minster School (1339); Winchester College 
(1394). and Warwick (1123). One of the oldest 
Girls' Public School*. St. Saviour and St. 
Clave’* In N. Kent ltd.. I»ndon. wits founded 
In 1502. but the majority are of relatively recent 
foundation, lastly from the end of the last 
century. 

Puma, a carnivorous quadruped of South America, 
where It Is called the " American lion." though 
Hiimllcr than the lion, seldom attaining a 
greater lengtli than to inches, exclusive of tali, 
mid a height of 2 ft. 

Pumice, a light stone of variable flulstance, 
utilised for cleaning punxwes. for polUhliig, and 
for Nmoothliig surface* and edges of pasteboard 
and surface* of wood, metal, and otlier material. 
It l* Imported from the Llpuri I*lc*. 

44 Punch, 0 the lending English humorous publica¬ 
tion. w&*c*fnblLdied In 1811. and ha* liad among 
ll* editor* Mark Leinou, Shirley Brook*. Tom 
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Taylor. 8lr F. Bumand, and now Sir Owen 
Seaman. Among its contributors it ha a num¬ 
bered Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, Tom Hood. 
Gilbert a’Beekett. and its artists have included 
Richard Doyle, John Leech. Sir John Teuniel. 
Charles Keene, George du Maurier. Phil May. 
Llnley Stambourne and Bernard Partridge. It 
adopted a partly coloured cover in 1913. 

Punt, a smalt flat-bottomed boat, used for fish¬ 
ing and ferrying, propelled by pushing a long 
pole against the bed of a stream. 

Purgatory, the place where, according to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, the souls of the dead 
find temporary habitation while undergoing 
purification. 

Puritans, the name originally given to the fol¬ 
lowers of Calvin in England in the time of 
Elizabeth, and afterwards applied to dissenting 
bodies generally, who took sides against the 
Stuarts and High Church party when Parlia¬ 
ment was in civil conflict. 

Pylon, the huge monumental gateways erected in 
front of ancient temples or other buildings. 

Pyramids o! Egypt, near Cairo, on the left bank 
of the Nile, are vast masses of brick or stone 
with inner chambers and subterranean en¬ 
trances, dating from about 3rt50 b.c. The 
largest was built by Cheops, the Egyptian king, 
for his tomb, and there he was buried. 100.000 
men l>eiiig employed for 20 years upon it. 
This is called the Great Pyramid, and has a 
height of 480 feet, and its base is 704 feet square. 
It is supiKKed to have been originally enclosed 
in a marble casing. The brother and successor 
of Cheops erected the second pyramid, and the 
third was built by Mycerinus. a son of Cheops. 
The second and third Pyramids, though of vast 
proportions, are considerably Inferior in size to ; 
the Great Pyramid. A most informing book : 
upon the subject Is The Great Pyramid; Ob - 
servatary, Tomb and Temple, br R. A. Proctor. 

Pyroxene. (See Augite.) 

Pythian Games were one of the four great Greek 
festivals lu honour of Apollo and Diana, when 
many contests were held and laurels distributed 
as prizes. These games took place every 
fourth year near the temple of Delphi. 

Python, one of the largest kind of snake, non- 
poisonous, and destroying Its prey by crushing 
it. Some species average 30 feet In length, and 
prey ui>on deer and other small mammals. It 
is found only in the Old World. 

Q 

Quaok Is one who pretends to possess medical skill 
for the pun>ose of making money. Although 
not so numerous now as in former times, quacks 
are still to l>e found in all countries. There is 
nothing to prevent a man offering a remedy or 
a person taking It; but if fraud can be proved, 
or a quack does injury by what he persuades 
people to buy. he is liable to prosecution. 

M Quad,” the quadrangle, as of a college or gaol; 
hence the slang name quad (or 4# quod ") for a 
prison. [the fortieth day before Easter. 

Quadragesima Sunday Is the first Sunday in Lent. 

Quadrans-Muralis, a small northern constellation, « 
with no large stare. 

Quadrant, an astronomical instrument for measur¬ 
ing altitudes, superseded in modem times by the 
sextant. It consists of a brass arc of a circle 
90 degrees in length properly graduated. There 
are numerous quadrants used in navigation. 

Quadrille, adapted from an old French country 
dance, became fashionable throughout Europe 
in the early part of the 19th century, but 
seldom danced now. 

Quadroon, the offspring of a white person and a 
half-breed or mulatto, representing three- 
fourths white to one-fourth black. 

Quadnmiana, an order of mammals deriving the 
name from the fact of their being “ four- 
handed 44 —that is. being able to use the hind 
feet as well as the fore feet as hands; e.o. 
monkeys. 

Quadruped, the term applied to four-footed anl- 
inaLs generally. Irrespective of class or species. 

Quadruple Agreement, an agreement made at the 
Washington Conference in 1922 between the 
United States. Great Britain. France and Japan 
for the preservation of peace in the -Pacific for 
ten years. 
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Quadruple Alliance. The most noted have been 
those of England. France. Austria and Holland 
in 1718. to maintain the Treaty of Utrecht; and 
that of 1814, under which England. Austria, 
Prussia and Russia combined against Napoleon. 
Quadruple Treaty, signed in London on the 22nd 
April. 1834. by the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Spain and Portugal, for secur¬ 
ing the Spanish throne to Isabella II. 

Quaestor, an official appointed to guard the public 
treasure In ancient Rome. At first two Qmestore 
sufficed; then the number was increased to 
eight: and under Julius Cassar there were 40. 
Quagga, an African quadruped of the horse species, 
striped like a zebra on the neck and head, but 
not on other parts. It is now extremely scarce. 
Quahog, a bivalve of the ciara order, with large 
round shell, highly valued as a food. It is 
chiefly confined to the Atlantic coasts of North 
America. 

Quail, an edible bird of the partridge family, of 
which only one species, the Common Quail, is 
found In England. It is not more than 8 inches 
long. It is common in most of the warmer 
regions of the Old World. The peculiar 
dactylic call of the extremely pugnacious male 
bird of the Common Quail species has given 
rise to its popular rustic name 44 Wet-my-lips, 
Wet-my-feet. 44 from a fancied similarity of sound. 
Quair, an old name for a pamphlet, or little book. 
Quakers, the popular name for members of the 
Society of Friends, a religious sect fouuded by 
George Fox in the 17th century. In matters 
of belief they do not differ materially from other 
Protestant bodies; the chief difference is in 
worship. Quakers having no prescribed formulas. 
They assemble in their Meeting Houses, and 
any one in the congregation speaks when indi¬ 
vidually prompted. 44 ns the Spirit moves them. 44 
Silent meetings are not infrequent. The ordin¬ 
ances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper they 
reject. They object to swear upon oath, and 
up to 1833 were punishable by law for this re¬ 
fusal; since theu they have been permitted to 
affirm. Until recent times they adopted great 
simplicity of attire, and in addressing people 
used the second person singular, but gradually 
have conformed more to common usage. Many 
Friends have attained distinction both In public 
life and in business, and as a body they are 
highly respected for their honourable dealings. 
William Penn was one of the most prominent 
of the early Quakers, and introduced the reli¬ 
gion into America. The term Quaker was tirst 
applied to the sect because of the founder’s 
frequent use of the word 44 Tremble 44 iu his ex¬ 
hortations. The number of member* of the 
Society of Friends in England and Wales is 
over 19.000. and in Ireland about 2.200. 

Quare Impedlt (“ Why he hinders 44 ), the title of a 
writ calling upou any person interfering with 
the rights of the owner of a presentation to a 
benefice to show cause why he impedes. 

Quarrel, the old name for a dart or bolt, shot from 
a crossbow or catapult in war, before the em¬ 
ployment of flrearms. [two pints. 

Quart, a measure of capacity, a quarter of a gallon. 
Quarter, a fourth part—as. a quarter in avoirdu- 
iKfls weight, that is 28 lb., a quarter of a hun¬ 
dredweight; eight bushels. 

Quarter-Days in England are Lady Day (March 
25th), Midsummer Day (June 24th). Michaelmas 
Day (September 29th). and Christinas Day 
(December 25th). Iu Scotland the legal terms 
are Wliltsun (May 15th), Martinmas (November 
llth); the conventional terms Candlemas 
(February 2nd) and Lammas (August 1st) make 
up the quarter-days. 

Quartering, in heraldry, is the disposition of vari¬ 
ous escutcheons or coats of anna in their proper 
4 * quarters 44 of the family shield, in such order 
as Indicates the alliances with other families. 
‘•Quarterly Review,” the great Tory quarterly 
was started in 1809, in opposition to the Edin - 
buryh Review, the Whig organ, eat, in 1802. 
Quartermaster, a military officer chanced with the 
provisioning and superintendence of soldiers in 
camp or barracks, and holding the equivalent 
rank to a lieutenant. The Quartermaster- 
General is an officer who presides over the pro¬ 
visioning department of the whole army. A 
Quartermaster in the Navy is an officer charged 
with the steering equipment. 
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Quarter-Sessions, a Quarterly criminal court held 
by Justices of the peace in counties and by Re¬ 
corders In boroughs, having jurisdiction In 
minor offences, highway and Poor Law adminis¬ 
tration, etc. In N. Ireland quarter-sessions are 
held by county court judges. In Scotland a 
court of quarter-sessions is held in the county 
towns by the justices, who have power to revise 
sentences passed at special and petty sessions. 

Quarter-staff, an old English weapon, consisting 
of a stout pole some 01 feet long, which was 
grasped in the middle and could be swung with 
telling force in defence or attack. 

Quartet, a musical composition in four parts, vocal 
or instrumental. String quartets, consisting of 
iirst and second violin, a viola, and a violoncello 
were most in vogue iu the 18th century, and 
6omc of the finest instrumental music we pusses 
wm composed for these Instruments. 

quarto, a sheet of pai>cr folded to make four leaves, 
or eight pages; usually abbreviated to " 4to." 

wuartodecimanl, an early Christian community 
who celebrated the Paschal festival on the 14th 
day of the month, when the Jews celebrated 
their Passover. In consequence of the confusion 
caused, the practice of the Quartodoclrnanl was 
condemned by the Council of Nice in 325. 

Quartz is a common and usually colourless mineral, 
abundantly diffused, and occurring crystallised 
and massive. In the tlrst form It Ls in hexagonal 
Prisms, terminating in pyramids. When pur© 
Its specific gravity Ls 2 00. It Is one of the con¬ 
stituents of granite, gneLss, etc. Among the 
Quartz varieties are rock crystal (colourless), 
tmoky quartz (tinged, as y'll*>w tojxiz . amethyst, 
ftnd fajtiihirr), ordinary or false, milky tptariz, 
and rose quartz. Quartz veins in rnctaniorphic 
jocks often yield rich deposits of gold. Mining 
for gold In the rock L* termed quartz-mining. 

'•uasi. a Latin prellx to other words implying a 
somewhat faLse resemblance. 

Quassia, a genus of plants of the Shnarubaccj© 
order, with five-!ol>ed calyx. There are two 
species, the most commonly known l>elng a 
luitlve of tropical America, the other of Africa, 
it yields a dnig called bit ter wood, much valued 
a medicine. The negroes use It as a fever 
remedy In commerce the product of the 
° e her allied trees Ls generally 
Huhstltuted for quaasla. 

quaternary Deposits, or Post-Tortiary. are the 

^7°* of Uui earth's crust, and 
include the Glaciul, pont-Glaclal, and Recent 
njutenw. 

a tnathemalical method Invented by 
mr William Howan lIainllU)n. IkimciI upon 
mental transference or motion by vectors four 
number* being Involved; hcnco the name 
I he system, though Intricate. Is of great use in 
the solving of problems in solid geometry. 

Quatrefoll, In architecture an ornament, piercing 
or panel. resembling the four i*etnls of a cr.irl- 
form flower, largely used In the English Per¬ 
pendicular style, and leas frequently in the 
Decorated. 

Quattrino, an Italian coin worth about id. 

Quaver, a note of music, equal to one-eighth of a 
semibreve and one-fourth of a minim. 

Queen, a female sovereign. The first queen of 
which then? Is historical record Is said to have 
been 8ol>eknefrure. of the I2tli Theban dynasty 
who reigned ubout 1050 n.r. The ruling queens 
of England have been Mary L. who reigned 4 
years; Eliza Util (45 years); Mary II. (jointly 
w lh William III.) (0 years); Anne (12 years); 
Victoria <03 years). 

Anne's Bounty, a fund established In the 
r^uen of Anne (1701) for augmenting small 
church livings and aiding Iri rebuilding parson¬ 
ages, etc. lOi Income Is derived from tithes, 
t 5 r i melltAry KnuitM * u,|,i Private gifts. 'Hie 
V** 1 amount for distribution for the year ending 
4 k? WlkM 1 he governors of the Bounty 

^J^JJcuritlee to the value of over 7 million 

OttND Anne'i Forthlmn an* supposed to fetch very 
uuen prlc^es. but ordinarily they are not worth 
eacb ; with the emblematic 

whlfll^ K*** ,n ° iM craved on them. 

Outer extj J ?,nol > r rare, realise £6 or more. 

Noi l,nuc Nfo the school children of 

we,lt out on I 

1X6 one of their masters. Other queer 


strikes may be recalled. The executioners of 
Canton went out on strike once, oimpiaining 
that unless they got more than 5(>0 cash (a 
shilling) a head they would starve; the female 
prisoners In Wormwood Scrubs Prison struck 
agaiiLst an onler requiring them to carry oxils to 
the laundry fires, work which had previously 
l>een the prerogative of " gentleman " convicts; 
the l>eer-drinkers of Bam be r Bridge. near Pres¬ 
ton. struck as one man ugaiast an increase in the 
price of their favourite beverage; the barristers 
of St. Ainand struck ns a protest against the 
" tvrannical attitude" of the presiding judge; 
and among other bxiies who have struck within 
recent years are* paupers, choir-boys, ministers 
(who considered a pound a flay " little letter 
than an insult "). commercial travellers, and 
undertakers' men. (bird of Africa. 

Quelea, a name given to the crimson-leaked weaver 
Quercitron, the bark of a species of American oak, 
from which a yellow colouring mat ter is obtained. 
It Ls also used in tanning. 

Quern, a form of stone handrail! Tor grinding com. 
in use in early times. It consisted of two flat 
stones, the upper revolving on a pin inserted in 
the lower. 

Quicksilver. (Sre Mercury.) 

Quietism, a doctrine first ex|K)unded by a Spaniard. 
Miguel Molina*. In the 17th century, and serving 
for the foundation of a sect in France. It 
disi>ensed with rites and ceremonies, and 
claimed that (lie mercies of Cod and the merits 
of Christ were sufficient for a man's religious 
needs. Madame Cuyon was a devoted Quiet 1st. 
Quills for writing with were first a-ed in the flth 
century, and superseded by steel pens In the 10th. 
Quince, a well-known hardy orchard tree of the 
pear family, I>earing fragrant, yellow, pear- 
fihaped fruit, largely used for preserves. A 
mucilage Is made from the seeds, which abo 
possess medicinal virtues. 

Quindecemvir. one of the fifteen ancient Roman 
magistrites appointed to keep charge of the 
Sibylline books, and called priests of Apollo. 
Quinlno, a vegetable alkali obtained from the bark 
of several trees of the Cinchona genus. It Is 
extremely bitter and colourless. The drug, 
sulphate of quinine. Is one of the most valuable 
medicines, forming a powerful tonic. It is anti- 
periodic, antipyretic, and antlneurnlgfe. In 
ca^js of malaria It is the most efficacious simple 
remedy known. 

Quintain, a tilling i*ist. fn>rn the top of which a 
board was susj>eiided horizontally for the tillers 
to strike at with tholr lances. 

Quintal MetrlQue. a French weight of 100 kilo¬ 
grammes. or 220 lb. avoirdupois. 

Quintet, a musical ooui|x*dtion of five parts, for 
voices or strings. 

Quintilians, the? name given to certain heretics of 
the 2nd century, who used brexul and cheese for 
the Eucharist and permitted women to lie priests. 

A « tT wo* a Roman woman named 

Qulhtllla. 

Qulrlnal, one of the seven hills of Rome 
QuUcalus, a class of blnls of black plumage be- 
longing to Passerts onler. |K>piilarly known as 
Boat - tolls, because of the feathers of the tall 
being turned up. They are con lined to the 
.Southern Mates of North America and Central 
and South America. 

Quiver, a leather receptacle for arrow* 

Quorum, the number of ineinlierx of any l>ody or 
company necessary U> l*e present at any meet¬ 
ing or amirnlHslon liefore bus (ness can l>e tmus- 
aj ted. Forty form a quorum In the House of 
(sirnmoiis. 

QU °^ n , U V" Authority ">. a fonn of 

writ whJeh has existed In England since 1281) 
and is a direction Pi the proper authorities to 
... r0 * ,lto “ l0 circumstances under which any 
JV ,,ce or fnif »chlse Is held. The proceedings at 
the present day are by "Information.” The 
application must l>e made by counsel and not 
by the party in pereoii. 

R 

BAbbi. a Jewlxh tonn Applied to apeclAlly ordained 
omclala who pronounce upon questions of leirnl 
fonn and ritual, and a!*o generally accorded to 
fjjy Jewish scholar of eminence. 

Rabbit, a rodent burrowing mammal, a native of 
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Europe but now common in other countries 
—where It has been introduced and multiplied 
enormously, especially in Australia. wjld 

state it has a brownish fur. while in its domesti¬ 
cated varieties it is of many colours—grey, white, 
black, and pied. Wild rabbits have erect ears, 
but In some domestic breeds the ears are long 
and droop, hence the term loiMjared. They 
breed rapidly, rearing several litters a year. 
The fur is utilised for clothing and other pur¬ 
poses. aud the flesh is a popular article of food. 

Raccahout, a substance made from the acorn of the 
belote or Barbary oak. and much used as a food 
and medicament by Arabs. An admixture or 
the same namo. with various added ingredients, 
is sold In France. „ _ . 

Raceme, a botanical term indicating flowers of a 
clustering and pendant form, the individual 
blossoms being borne on simple stalks arranged 
round a single common axis. 

Rack, an ancient instrument of torture, consisting 
of a platform fitted with bars, one of which was 
movable. The feet of the victim were fastened 
to one bar and the hands to the other; then by 
means of the movable bar the limbs were 
stretched to great tension until the tortured one 
41 confessed M or became senseless. 

Rack-rent, rent of the full yearly value of the 
propert >* held. A term generally used to denote 
excessive rent. 

Rack-work, a piece of mechanism in which a rack 13 
used; arack-and-pinion arrangement or the like. 
A*rack in this sense Is a toothed*bar. adapted to 
work into the wheel teeth. 

Racoon, a plantigrade carnivorous mammal, com¬ 
mon to the American continent. Is about 2 feet 
long, with a bushy ringed tall, and sharp snout. 
Its skin Is valuable. The racoon has the peculiar 
habit of dipping its food In water before eating it. 

Radciiflo Library, Oxford, was founded under the 
will of I>r. John Radcliffe. who died in 1714, 
leaving £10.000 for that purpose. The Library 
was opened in 1749. 

Radicals, democratic Liberals, as the name of a 
political party dates from about 181 C. when tho 
Reform movement began to assume prominence 
and “ Radical Reform " was agitated for. 

Radiology, a science dealing with radiant energy. 
The word is also used to mean the application 
of radiant energy in medicine. Five kinds of 
radiation are known: (1) radiant heat, applied 
to thermo therapy; (21 light for helio-therapy; 
13) Ultra violet rays for actino-therapy; (4) 
X-rays for radio-therapy, and (6) gamma rays 
for radium therapy. All these radiations travel 
with the speed of light. Radiology lias been 
successfully applied to the treatment of cancer 
and the removal of tumours. The Britisn 
Institute of Radiology. 1924. speaks for the 
development of a new branch of medicine in¬ 
valuable in the diagnosis and in tho treatment 
of disease. , , . . , „ c ,„ 

Radiometer, an instrument invented by ptr 
William Crookes in 1876. for transforming 
radiant energy into mechanic force. It consists 
of four horizontal arms of fine glass, poised so as 
to revolve easily on a point, and is enclosed in 
a glass or metal tube nlmust exhausted of air. 
The arms move under the Influence of light an l 
heat, according to the strength of the rays. 
Radium, a remarkable element discovered by 
Madame Curio in infinitesimal quantities in 
pitch blende, and possessing an astonishing 
degree of radio-activity, giving off heat and 
light with an intensity not approached by any 
other substnneo. It is about 268 times as heavy 
a* hydrogen, and according to Sir Oliver lodge 
100.000 electrons of radium could lie in the diam¬ 
eter of an atom. It is assumed tliat radium is 
present in the sun. and some scientists hold that 
in this element we have probably what may 
Rdve the problem of the material universe. As 
yet. however, it is impossible to foreshadow the 
extent to which radium can be practically 
utilised. The Radium Institute, founded and 
equipped by Lord Iveagh and Sir Ernest Cassel. j 
was opened in August, 1911. for the treatment 
of patients and the prosecution of researches | 
into the effect of indium on the human system. 
In 1929 a public subscription for the supply of 
radium to hospitals reached over £150.000 in a 
few days, the Government adding £100.000. 
Radius, in geometry, is the measurement of a 


straight line marked from the centre to the 
circumference of a circle or*curve. 

Ragged Schools were established In this country 
in 1884 by a number of philanthropists headed by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, with the object of 
educating and protecting very poor children. 
There are now hundreds of such institutions in 
the United Kingdom. 

Rail, a well-known genus of the RmUaxt lamily— 
one species of which—the Water Rail—is com¬ 
mon in various parts of Continental Europe, and 
also in the fen districts of England. 

Railways. Britain had 19,822 miles of railways 
in 1931, but a a new lines are being constructed 
and opened constantly all over the world these 
figures increase considerably every year. 

Rain la water discharged from clouds in drops, and 
formed of the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere, 
derived from the evaporation of water both from 
sea and land. Before it reaches the earth it Is 
the purest form of water known. The heaviest 
rains occur in equatorial regions, and the 
smallest In the deserts. , 

Rain Gauge, an instrument consisting of a deep 
metal funnel whose stem dips into a graduated 
glass jar and measures the rainfall dropped In It. 
Rajah, the title of a Hindoo prince, once equivalent 
to that of king, but now only implying 
chieftainship in the native states of India. 
Ramadan, the time of the Mohammedan Lent, the 
9th month of the Moslem year, a movable period 
fixed according to lunar calculation. It lasts 
for thirty days, and all good Mohammedans fast 
in Ramadan from sunrise to sunset each day, 
during the Interval from sunset to sunrise being 
at liberty to eat, drink, and make merry. 

•• Rambler (The),” published by Dr. Johnson twice 
a week between 1750-52. 

Rambouillet was a royal French chateau near 
Paris, and a royal residence for nearly three 

centuries. _ . . , . _. 

Ramie, or China Grass, a plant largely grown in 
China. Japan, and other parts of Asia. From 
its fibre many beautiful lustrous textiles are 
manufactured in Chinn and Japan, and attempts 
have been made to establish the industry In 

Ramism, the logical doctrine propounded by Pierre 
de la Ram6e, opposed to that of Aristotle, and 
the subject of some controversy in the 17th 
century. Milton wrote upon it. and for a time 
it was in favour at Cambridge University. 
Rampant, In heraldry, is a term applied to the 
figure of an animal with forelegs elevated, tho 
dexter uppermost. When the animal is shown 
side-faced it is rampant duplavcd. when full- 
face. rampant ouardant; when looking back. 
rampant revuardant ; and when in sitting position 
rampant sejant. 

Ramplon, the common name for plants of the bell¬ 
flower family. „ . t 

Rampur Chudder, a kind of fine woollen shawl 
made at Rampur in India. 

Ranelagh Gardens was a fashionable public garden 
at Chelsea for concerts and dancing In the 13th 
century, and existed down to 1804. 

•• Ranters,” a name applied at one time to the 
Primitive Methodists, a body who separated 
themselves from the Wesleyan Methodists In 
1810. and by their more demonstrative practices, 
such as street preaching, camp meetings, pro¬ 
cessions, etc., attracted much popular attention. 
Ranz des Vaches (pronounced 44 Rauntz Day 
Vache *') a Swiss herdsman's melody, played on 
the alpenhom. as a call to the cows. 

Rape, a cruciferous plant yielding coleseed or rare* 
peed, extensively grown in all parts of Europe 
and India. Rape oil or colza is made from the 
seeds, and the leaves and refuse are are used for 
sheep-food. Rape oil is a yellow, thick oil, 
of considerable commercial importance as a 
lubricant and for other purposes. It was at one 
time much used as an illuminant, 

Raphides, crystals of calcium oxalate, found mostly 
In cells of plants of the palm and lily older. 
Raptoros, an order of birds of prey, of which there 
ore upwards of 500 species, divisible into two 
main sections. Falcon id^z and Stricridcp. 

Rastadt Treaty o! Peace, tie tween the French ana 
Germans, was signed on the 0th March, 17I4 # 
and closed the War ol.the Spanish Succession. 
Rat, a well-known order of rodent embracing many 
species. The brown rat appeared in Europe early 
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in the 18th century, coming from the East and 
entering by way of Russia; now it Is widespread 
and met with in Britain and all parts of the 
Continent. The black rat , which was the com¬ 
mon rat before the arrival of the brown species, 
la a smaller animal and now comparatively 
soiree. There are numerous other kinds, all of 
them gross feeders, and existing in such nuinliers 
In many places as to constitute a i>est. Very 
active measures of extennination have lately 
been adopted, such as Rat Week. etc. 

Ha-el, a carnivorous animal of the Ixidger family, 
having the lower part of th»* body black, and 
the upper part a light grey. It is found in India 
and at the Cape, and is often styled the '* honey- 
imagerbec ause of its honey-eating propensities, 
nationalism, claims to decide matters of belief and 
doctrine by tho test of reason. It recognises 
only what Ls demonstrable by science, rejects 
supernatural authority and revelation, but does 
not entirely deny the existence of a God or the 
immortality of the soul. A Beet calling them- 
wives Rational Christians first obtained 
rexwterod places of worship In this country In 
IH70; they claim that their methods of Investl- 
K^ung religious matters an* more rational than 
inose of Christians of other recognised denomlna- 
tloiw. 

» a classification which Include 

Ofltnches cas^iwaries and other flightless, Hat- 
breasted birds. 

Rattening, the act of concealing or taking away 
workmen's tools to prevent them I icing u c cd 
disputes. The word came into u>« 
pJjr.^hefneld during lalxiur disputes In !*«?. 
*wuesnake, venomous snakes whfeh obtain their 
i possession of a nttle In the end 

oj Uiclr tail, consisting of horny pieces so arrange 1 
inat when vibrated they make a muling sound. 

Rf/J u aro on,y found In N. and 8. America. 
ft VJ Un ' u detached fortification of triangular 
?£*!*• w ^h two embankments forming a pro- 
Acting angle. 

a black-plumaged bird of the crow family, 
wiin raucous voice and massive bill. Occurs In 
I?? 11 y Wt* of KuroiHS. Asia and America. 
ita\ens are easily domesticated and form 

JiilSOn ,K *b<. Olckens had one which he 
<1 weribed In •• Barnaby Rudge." 

hir a . klllc, . of iUh w,th a very flat body and 
oroad and fleshy in.stor.il fins. There are 

caU^I 1 i-au** 1 **' hl lllital11 ihvV uro generally 

®¥? r . Bill, a sea bird of the auk family, having a 

hiiJ; furr '? WC(i bill. ttl| d dark plumage. It In- 
lial.iU rocky cliffs during the breeding Beaaon 
7.,, at other times Ls mouly out on tho open sea. 
i l t J 1 l VeH ^Juslvely on fish, which it catches by 
•udden diving. 

Recider*, a class of rnlnlst runts Introduced In tho 
Ufnircfi <4 Kngland In 1 sip* and Ktlll continued 
ifielr duties are to read certain portions of the 
Her vice and otherwise to assist in church work 
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class of the Middle Ages. The name of Aider- 
shot is a perpetuated rebus, the amis of the 
town Including representations of an alder tree 
ami pyramidal heaps of shot. 

Recent Formations, in geology, are the newest 
strata or beds, aud represent a period later than 
the PleLstocene. 

Rechabites. members of a socletv of total ab¬ 
stainers from intoxicating drinks. Recliab. 
father of Jonndab. refused to drink wine, build 
or live in houses, sow seeds, or plant or own vine- 
yanlx. The modem Rechabites do not carry 
their abstention further than refraining from 
Intoxicants. 

Recitative, a style of singing only slight!? removed 
from ordinary speaking, and unlived for narra¬ 
tive portions of om*ras. oratorios, etc. 

Recluse, one who withdraws front the world 
usuallyto devote himself to religious meditations 

Recorder, a judge of a city or thorough having a 
court of nuarter-sessIotLS. 1 he Recorder of tho 
City of I/mdon is elected by the lxml .Mayor and 
AMemicn. but other recorders are barristers of 
eminence unpointed by the Crown. 

Record Offlce. in ('hancery Lane. Ig>tidon. the place 
where the Public Re<Y>rd> of England are now 
preserved, including Domesday Book, the various 
Rolls of Charters, and iuu>ortuut historical docu¬ 
ments from a remote perio I 

Recreative Religionists, was the name given to :t 
!h»dy of gentlemen who sought to popularise 
natural religion by courses of scientific lectures. 
1-uctures by such eminent men as Huxley. 
Carii-nter. aud others wen* very j»opuhr and 
led to the formation of the Sunday Lecture 
Society. 

Rector, a clergyman having charge of an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal parish, and entitled to receive all the tithes; 
a Do the head otlleer of .some of tho Universities 
and Colleges. 

Recusants. |>eople who refused to attend the Angli¬ 
can Church or to :u knowledge the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown In theduysof Eliza U*t h. 

Redan, a fortillcation consisting of two parapets or 
mounds of earth in angle form. the apex pointing 
outward. 

Red Crag, the name given to a strata of Incoherent 
gravel or sand. containing certain fossil mollusc 
defKisits. found on the Suffolk and Essex coast, 
and largely used in manure ui'uiufacturc. 

Red Cross. tSec Geneva Convention.) 

Redo lecture, at t'uiuhridgc University, was 
Institute*I and endowed in 1521 by sir RoL'rt 
Rede. chief Justice of Common Pleas The-o 
h^ tun-s were superseded by an nnnual oration, 
which is usually given by an eminent swIciiILm. 

Kod Letter Day, a church festival day indicated in 
the Prayer Hook by red letters, now a popular 
term for any day of special *lgriiflraticc. 

Redoubt, a term applied to encl.^cd fortified works 
generally but more especially u> a small amt 
temporarily fortilled us a place of retreat for l 
defending force 


,, . .. - • ■ ■■ »iiuivii wuik. firieiifiirig rona* 

„ itZr-Sn-^ll.”’ 1 0r,LU,,U,J ° r e " m,e • , *<"»»> »t NMs nou.l for bright crimson 

n silver .-oln current In Spain. Mexico. nn .| L .‘ - 1 < 1 !*«•> .Ii.ln.blt parts of 

Houth America, and north about 2|d. Knglld) 

Realgar, a mineral of a reddish colour formal hi 


crystals and also granular. In China. Mexico, and 
* ,,ne parts of central Europe, and ts a coni|»ouiid 
.of antcrilr and sulphur. 

taping Machine, In Its preterit practical form, 
w an American Invention wid* h cuts down 
•fending grain and bind* It In sh**aves ready for 
<*rt!ng. 'j fie p-adlng machine of this kind D the 
invention of M«<>irmlck. 

, ^t* 1 wrv a msret Welsh organ Inat Ion. 
JXiHtlng In IHI'J, whose obj«-« t was to destroy 
I 1 ^KaUas. whl**h were *o numerous as u> Isj a 
wuroen U> the people. I hey *lre*tse*l In woiiien's 
vKrtlMM. and calle-l tluru^lves “ Keljeoa's 
R a UghterM. ,, with particular reference to the 
urT* 1 ^ 15 ' " An*i they bk'.sscd ItulieuA, and said 
Hu.. J *• {iiy |sj sacks the uaU of th'ise 

i.iiiThey went abroad In the 
<HI< * much destruction. A 

from liighway VAU follows! after a 
of ""lu'rv 

7hin„- w ord-puzzlc In wtilch pictures of 

u Jf* given In pia*x* of wools and letters. 
I <*Y”i ? Ramsgate might Is: represented by 

■ ample of a ^ liU? *j ht^o picture 


Southern Europe and North America, are 
abundant In \\estem Asia, and arc ret*rv.sented 
In lirlt.'iln by the linnet and the common redpolc 
Isith inlmtrafilc songsters. * 

Red Sand Stone, the general name for red aarid 
stone g^dogkal fr.anaMons. chiefly pn>duce<i by 
the disintegration of ordhiary crystalline or 
mi:l/iiiii>rpjik- m-IiIhU, oxide of Iron /ormli.K 
the colouring faetor. n * 

JUdsUrt, ih«- family of flic Saxart.linrr order.>f 

’ t ” OM \SorM. and nearlv 

nlllid to the lu-dl.n.-iw^. 1 f,. > have r V | 

ln ,nn *- «l-vclu . found In 

Itritaln are the common I(edbreast. and the 
Bliu k Redstart, the former a winter, and the 
latter a summer visitor. 

Redwing, a bird of t he tiirusli family which finds lis 
way Ui this country for the winter. Jt Is not 
large as the common thnisli. but It Is y Lrv 
Mmilar In Its general colt Hiring and structure 

Kcawood, a great tiinlier tret? fouml in Cullfornl-i 
growing from 200 to 200 feet high arid from N to 
12 feet In diameter, with a bark from 0 to 1 * 
Inches thick. Thu wood D used for building 
purposes. There are several other 
red wrxsl in the East and West Indies. un' l.L 

k "rv"‘y ^ ^.non!,, 
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oboe or clarinet class, the Bound of which 19 pro¬ 
duced through a tongue or plate of reed. wood, or 
metal in the mouthpiece, which when blown 
through emits a musical sound, by the vibrations 
induced. a ■ ' 

Refectory, the name given to the eating room, 
chamber or other apartment of a monastery, or 
other place where meals are regularly eaten. 

Referendar, the name given in Germauy to a 
candidate for judicial office who has only passed 
a portion of his examinations and is filling a 
minor position without pay. 

Referendum, a term applied to a clause introduced 
into the Swiss Constitution in 1874. providing 
that certain laws passed by the Legislature 
should not be put into force until referred to, or 
ratified by, the people generally. Also used to 
signify a note by au ambassador to his govern¬ 
ment on a point respecting which he Is without 
si>eciflc instructions. _ .. 

Reformation, the great religious movement or the 
10th century, which resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of Protestantism. In the previous cen¬ 
tury Wycliffe, Huss and others had sounded the 
warning note, and when later on Luther took 
up the cause in Germany, and Zwlngli in 
Switzerland, adherents soon became numerous. 
The wholesale vending of indulgences by the 
Papal agents had incensed the people, and when 
Luther denounced these things he spoke to 
willing eare. After much controversy, the 
Reformers boldly propounded the principles of 
the new doctrine, and the struggle for religious 
supremacy grew bitter. They claimed justi¬ 
fication by faith, and the use as well as the 
authority of the Scriptures, rejecting the doctrine 
of transubstnntiation. the adoration of the 
Virgin and Saints, and the headship of the Pope. 
Luther was excommunicated. But the Reforma¬ 
tion principles spread, and ultimately a great 
part of Germany, as well as Switzerland, the 
Low Countries. Scandinavia. England and Scot¬ 
land were won over to the new faith. In 
England. Henry VIII. readily espoused the 
cause of the Reformation, his own personal 
quarrel with the Pope acting as an incentive. 
Under Mary there was a brief and sanguinary 
reaction, but Elizabeth gave completeness to the 
work which her father had Initiated. 

Reformatory Schools, for the reclamation of 
juvenile offenders, originated in France in 1839. 
The Philanthropic Society of Loudon founded 
such an institution at Redhill in Surrey in 1850. 
Since then many other schools of this class have 
been opened, under government authority and 
inspection, and there are now some 45 Reforma¬ 
tory, 139 Industrial. 11 Truant and 24 Day 
Industrial Schools in existence in Great Britain. 
The Borstal Association deals with about 1,300 
cases, aud with few exceptions Is able to find 
work upon discharge. 

Reform Bills. The principal Bills have been passed 
for the Reform of the Parliamentary Franchise. 
The first was that of 1832. which in addition to 
a sweeping rc-dlstributlon of seats, granted 
tho franchise to borough householders paying a 
£10 rental, and in counties to those with a rental 
of £50. The second Reform Bill was passed in 
1S07. conferring the franchise on all borough 
householders paying poor rates, on lodgers 
paying £10 a year, ami to tenants In counties 
paying £12. A third Reform BiU, passed in 
1884, practically gave household suffrage aud 
effected a large measure of redistribution of 
Beats. The Parliament Bill of 1911 may also 
be classed with Reform Bills,since it practically 
abolishes the veto of the House of i^ords, and 
paves the way for the reconstitution of that 
Chamber, In 1018 the Representation of the 
People Act abolished the qualification os 
property owners and lodgers, but extended the 
franchise to women. 

Regalia, the ensigns of royalty, such as the crown, 
sceptre, swonls of State, etc., which, in the case 
of the British insignia, are kept in the Tower of 
London; In its stricter sense it means the pre¬ 
rogatives of royalty, which are six in number— 
tiie power of judicature, of life and death, of 
war and peace, of estrays, etc., of assessments, 
and of minting money. 

Regattas, boat or yacht races, were introduced 
into this country in 1775, when the Thames was 
tne scone of one of the^e competitions. Since i 


then they have become popular on the river and 
round the coast. Henley every year has a 
fashionable Regatta. 

Regency Acts were Acts of Parliament passed in 
the reign of George DLL. appointing the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.) to the Regency 
during his father's mental incapacity. 

Regent’s Canal, extending from Paddington— 
where it connects with the Grand Junction 
Canal—through Regent's Park, Islington, Hor¬ 
ton and Hackney, to Limehouse. where it merges 
into the Thames. It is 9 miles long and part of 
its course is subterranean. Opened in 1820. 

Regicides, the commissioners who tried and 
condemned Charles L They were 150 in num¬ 
ber, of whom 70 acted, and 59 signed the death 
warrant. 

Regiments are bodies of military forces forming 
the largest permanent unit commanded by a 
coloneL The Dragoon Guards, the Scots 
Greys, and the Royal Irish were formed c. 
1684, the Coldstream Guards in 1660, and the 
first regiment of Lancers in 1816. 

Regium Donum, a royal gift in support of the 
Presbyterian ministry of Ireland, begun by 
Charles II. in 1672, and revived by William ILL 
in 1690. 

Regius Professor, a University Professor occupy¬ 
ing one of the Chairs established by Henry VlLL 
Oxford has eight Regius Professors, Cambridge 
three, and Dublin five. 

Reichsrath, the old Austrian Parliament, com¬ 
prising an Upper Hou«e of Princes, Nobles and 
Prelates, and a Lower House of 353 members. 

Reichstag, the Diet or Federal Parliament of 
Germany. 

Reign of Terror, in France, practically dated from 
the ascendancy of Robespierre to his fall. March 
1793 to July 1794. 

Reindeer, a genus of deer homed In both sexes, 
occurring only in northerly regions. It has an 
average height of 4 feet 6 inches, is very fleet of 
foot, and the Laplanders utilise it for draught 
purposes. 

Relativity, a modem physical theory propounded 
by Prof. Albert Einstein in the 20th century 
and accepted by almost the entire scientific 
world. The theory is based on the hypothesis 
that the interval of space between two objects 
and the interval of time between two events are 
not absolute, but relative, and have different 
values for different observers. 

Relics are objects which the Roman Catholic 
Church has declared to be worthy of special 
veneration, and comprise supposed portions of 
the Cross, bones and garments of saints, etc., 
which are treasured in churches and shrines, and 
often attract large bodies of pilgrims. 

Relief in sculpture is of three kinds—high relief 
(aHo-relievo). in which the figures stand out to 
the extent of one-half on their natural propor¬ 
tions. low-relief Ifrisso-relievo) when the figures 
project but slightly; and middle-relief {mezzo- 
relievo), when the projection is intermediate. 

Religions are of more numerous kinds than can well 
be classified. At the present time it is estimated 
there are throughout the world about 683.000.000 
Christian adherents, including 331,500.000 
Roman Catholics and 200.900,000 Protestants; 
nearly 350,600.000 Confucl&na and Taoists. 
230.000.000 followers of Hindooism. 210.000,000 
Mohammedans, 150.000,000 Buddhists and 
16.000.000 members of the Jewish faith. 

Religious Tract Society, was founded in 1779. and 
circulates from 00 milliou to 70 million copies of 
its numerous publications yearly. 

Remainder, a legal term signifying a future con¬ 
dition of an estate, taking effect after its enjoy¬ 
ment by the present tenant is terminated. It 
does not *' vest" until the event which will put 
an end to the precedent estate is certain of 
happening. 

Renaissance, a terra designating the revival of 
classic ideals in literature, painting and archi¬ 
tecture. a movement which was most promin¬ 
ently exemplified in Italy, and lasted through 
the main part of the 15th aud 10th centuriea 
The influence of the Renaissance in England was 
mostly literary. 

Rennet, a substance obtained from the stomach of 
a calf or other suckling quadruped, and used for 
curdling milk, making junkets, etc. 

Rent Restrictions Act, (1920-25), Under this Act 
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landlords of unfurnished premises were not 
allowed to eject tenants or raise the rent. It 
expired in 1927 in England, but the Provisions 
of Part II in the Act of 1923 remain for a further 
5 years after the expiration of the 1920 Act. 

Reparations for losses of the Great War, 1914-18, 
were practically agreed uj>on at The Hague 
Meeting in August 1929. The original amount 
of the German indemnity was fixed at a figure 
thought by the experts to l>e too high for Ger¬ 
many to pay. The " Dawes Plan " arranged for 
certain payments to be made annually by 
Germany to the various Claimant Countries, 
but did not fix the total liability. The " Young 
Plan ” Conference met for this purpose in 1929. 
when it was agreed that an average amount of 
jast over 100 million pounds per annum should 
by paid by Germany for 37 years, and a smaller 
and diminishing amount for a further 22 years 
Part of these sums might be paid "in kind 
during the first 10 years, when such were to 
cease. The principal Creditor Countries and 
the approximate yearly payments were, in 
round figures. France 52 millions per annum. 
Great Britain 20 millions. Italy 10 millions, 
Belgium ti. Yugoslavia 4. U.S.A. 3. ltoumania 1. 
The balance to be divided between the smaller 
countries. The figures given here refer to 
German payments only and not to sums owing to 
Great Britain by her allies, nor to the loan from 
U.S.A. to Great Britain. At the 2 nd sc*.)lon of j 
The Hague Conference, Jan. 1930. the principles 
of the Young Plan were adopted. This deter¬ 
mined the settlement of the Germans' Repara¬ 
tions Problem. 

Repeater, the name applied to a watch that will 
strike the hour, quarters and minutes hist past 
on the pressure of a spring. 

Repousse, a style of ornamentation produced by 
hammering up metal from the inside, so as to 
form distinct designs on the outer surface. 
Representative Peers arc po~rs elected by their 
fellow peers to ait in the House of I/mis — 
Hoot laud has 10. elected or re-elected for each 
Parliament; Ireland has 2*. elected for life. 
Reptilla, the class of vertebrate animals Including 
tortoises, lizards, snakes, crocodiles, etc. They 
are in structural arrangement very similar 
to birds, and the theory of evolution indicates 
that birds an* the descendant* of the Kept ilia. 
Requiem, a Mass for the Dead, musical settings of 
wlil<*h have lieen written by many eminent coin- 
posers. Among the liest-known Requiems are 
those of Palestrina, Mozart, and Yenll. 

Rcredos, the oniainental screen at the hut k of the 
altar or Conimimlon table. It Is often of a 
highly-decorative character. 

Resim. are vegetable coinpuuri'ls largely emploved I 
In the industrial arts. they cnmprlne India- 
rubber, ainlier. turpentine, mastic, copal, 
dragon's bl«ssi, etc. 

Rejplrator, n protective article worn over the 
mouth by i»erM>ns affected with throat or lung , 
disease. to prevent their breathing the nw c»»ld , 
air or fog. Ordinarily It Is nuide of wire gauze ' 
HO contrived that the air In Its passage Into the 
mouth Is slightly wanned. Respirators charged 
with filtering Hub*tan<xn have l*een Introduced. 
Rebt, a mtedcal term denoting silence «»r cessation 
from playing for the period retire -c tiled by I Ho 
character of the rest. Thus there are minim. 
He rid lireve. quaver, and other rests, which repre¬ 
sent the aune lengths of silence its the notes i 
themselves would represent In sound. 

Retriever, a domestic d«*g useful to hfgjrt8im*n for 
bringing In game that have lieen shot. It Is a 
capital wuter-d'V. usually black or brown. 
Reuter, the chief BrlMsh and Internal tonal news 
agency, founded by Baron J. du Reuter In 1849. , 
Revolver, a revolving pistol provided with a nuiu* i 
ber of churn Is: rs ndx Rebut the usual immbcn. ; 
each of which can I* tired In succession by the 
pulling (it the trigger. A wcaisui of this kind , 
existed In tire 17th century, but It was not uni II 
1861, when Colt's revolver was Introduced, that 
a really serviceable small ami of this claw was 
available. The principle of the revolver Iulh 
been adapted to breach-loading guj*s, as In the 
mitrailleuse and the inauser. 

Rhietic Beds, term applied Of certain strata which 
connect the I .las and Trias formations. They 
abound in fish fossil*, and occur at Pcuartli In 
Wale* and In certain parts of the AJpx. 

Y 


Rhea, a large bird of the ostrich family, a native of 
America, and the only species of the Jtatitcc 
known on the American continent. 

Rhinoceros, a huge hoofed quadruped, of which 
there are nine existing species; native to the 
river and marsh regions of Africa. India, Borneo 
and Java. It is remarkable for its thick hide 
and upturned snout, from which springs a long 
horn. The white rhinoceros, which is scarce, is 
the biggest specie*, attaining a length of 10 to 
12 feet and a height of from 5 to 6 feet. The 
black rhinoceros is the most familiar. 

Rhodium, a scarce metal discovered by Dr. 
Wollaston in 1804 in platinum ores. 

Rialto, a famous bridge that crosses the Grand 
Canal at Venice, and dates from 1591. 

Ribbon Full, is a deep-sea ilsh. deriving its name 
(nun the rihlmn like shape. Though many feet 
in length. It is only an inch or two thick. By 
reason of its keeping to the ocean depths, the 
riblsMi fish is rarely met with. 

Ribbonism, a term applied to an agitation got up 
in Ireland nl*)ut 1820 by a secret society whose 
object was to avenge upon landlords what the 
conspirators considered the wrongs of tenants. 
Many agrarian crimes were committed by the 
membero of this sort tjr between 1858 and 1871, 
when a special Act was passed for their repression. 

Ribbons, strips usually made of silk, velvet, or 
satin, and In a great variety of colours and 
designs. They came into vogue In the lttth 
century. Coventry is the chief seat of the ribbon 
Indust ry in Fiiiriund. 

Ribbon Seal, a kind of seal found In the North 
Raclfle. remarkable for Inring ornamented with 
an aim* —t white bread band along its back and 
around Its neck. 

Rico, a grain-yielding grass extensively cultivated 
in India, C hina, and certain parts of America, 
and forming the main artMeof food of the Indian 
and Chinese people*. Rice to the value of a Is hi t 
three million iKiunds sterling I* annually Im¬ 
port e< I Into this country. Arrack, an alcoholic 
liquor. Is made from fermented rice seeds. 

Itlcollte, an ornamental stone, found almost ex¬ 
clusively in New Mexico, and present I tig a series 
of white, olive and green serpentine layers. 

Rilor, the i>opulnr name of a Dutch gold coin llret 
put Into circulation In the lbth century, but not 
now in use. Its name was derived frem its 
having engraved ii|*on Its diverse the llgure of 
n horseman. It weighed alxiut 6tt grain*. A 
c^iln of the same name was Issued by James VI. 
of Scotland, afterwards James I of England. 

Rifle, a firearm, grooved In ihe barrel In order that 
the preje< tile may receive a rotatory motion on 
Its own axis u|*on expulsion 

Ride Binl is a Is* toilful Australian bird of a deep 
glossy black with < live-green and blue metallic 
markings. It is of arl»>reul habits. 

11 Ri/hts of Mm," tin* title of the declaration of 
the French National A km ml.lv In 1798. prtxl:iiiu- 
Ing that all men have equal rights. Also the 
title of a faun.us l*»ok by Tom Ralnc, justifying 
the Revolution. 

Rinderpest, an infectious cattle dl*casc. It spreads 
very quickly when once it breaks out, and over 
50 i*t cent, of all elm animal* attacked die. It 
comes from Central Asia, and some of Its visit a- 
lions in fid* country have l»ecn attended I */ 
enormous 1»ks of life. In I MW, out of 120,740 
cattle attacked, over 73.00U died. The dReato 
brings ulsmt n congestion of the mucous mein- 
bn i iii-s. and cessation of milk secretion. 

Ring Dove, a blue-grey wood-pigeon, common In 
Britain, and aUiut 17 inches long. 

Ring-Money Is suppled to have Ixcn In circulation 
among the ancient races of Furoi»e. 

Rinks, for roller-skating, Ix-gan to be popular In 
1875. and were started all over tin* country. A 
revival of rinking I* noticeable of late, especially 
Ice-rinks for skating. 

Riot Act (The), was passed In 1715, Its object 
Mug to prevent riotous assemblies. In times of 
dUtiirlsmce when h breach of the peace Is threat¬ 
ened. If a magistrate. Justice of the peace, sheritf 
or mayor rends a proclamation commanding a 
crowd of twelve or more persons to dbper.-e, 
anyone refusing in liable to attest and a long 
term of Imprisonment under this Act. 

RitualliU, the tenn used to designate an extrcino 
High Church section of the Church of England, 
who brought Into the ceremony of public worship 
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coloured vestments, lighted candies, incense, 
and other features of Roman 1st worship, and 
excited much opposition and contention. A 
Ritual Commission was appointed in 1904 to 
receive evidence in regard to ceremonial ex¬ 
cesses, and attempts are being made to arrive 
at a basis by which both High Church and Low 
Church adherents can agree upon the subject of 
ceremonial. The report of the Ritual Commis¬ 
sion. published in 1900, concluded that the law 
of public worship in the Church of England had 
become too narrow for the present generation's 
religious life; and that the machinery for discip¬ 
line had broken down. The Commissioners 
favoured the giving of greater power to Bishops 
for the suppression of objectionable practices, 
but beyond this no immediate remedy of any 
effectuality or extent was suggested, and Ritual- 
Lsm remains practically unchecked. 

Roach, a well-known small fresh-water fish of the 
carp family. 

Roburite, a flameless explosive invented and 
adopted in Germany in 1888. It is composed 
of chlorinated dinitrobenzene mixed with 
sufficient ammonium nitrate to oxidise it. 

Rock Butter, the name commonly given to petro¬ 
leum when found in its semi-solid state. 

Rockets for use in war were Invented by Sir William 
Congreve early in the 19th century, and proved 
very destructive in siege operations. Rockets, 
as implements of war. however, are now super¬ 
seded by more efficient agents; but they are still 
used for signalling purposes, while in that con¬ 
nection their utility has been much increased in 
recent years. Boxer's life-saving rockets are 
mostly used in England. 

Rockling, a marine fish of the cod family, distri¬ 
buted over the coasts of Europe, Iceland. Japan, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. There are 
eight known species, live of which are found on 
the British coast. This fish carries a number 
of barbels around its mouth. 

Rocks comprise the solid portions of the earth's 
crust, and all are composed of mineral sub¬ 
stances and classed in reference to their various 
formations and conditions. 

Rock Soap, a kind of clay or black l>ole of a sticky 
nature, used for washing cloth and in the manu¬ 
facture of crayons. It is a hydrate of silicate of 
aluminium. 

Rod, a measure of length equalling 51 yarns, also 
called a pole or a perch. A square rod Is a rood. 

Rodentia, an order of inammaLs of the gnawing 
class, and including rats. mice, squirrels, etc. 

Roe, the parts of Ushes which extend on each side 
of the ribs in lobes next to the intestines. "Hard 
roe " is that of the female and consists of eggs; 
that of the male is the soft roe or milt. The 
ova in one conger-eel number millions. 

Roebuck, a deer that was formerly common in the 
forests and parks of Britain, but Is now only 
found at large in the northern parts of Scotland. 
It is met with in many of the temperate regions 
of Northern Europe and Asia. 

Rogation Week begins with Rogation Sunday, 
the Sunday before Ascension day. when extra 
prayers ami supplication) are offered as a prepa¬ 
ration for the Ascension. 

Rois Faineants (King Ho-Nothings) were the 
Merovingian Kings of France between D50 and 
751, so-called l>ct*ause of their leaving the duty 
of government to their ministers. 

Roller, an African and Asiatic bird of the CorariidcB 
family. It gets its name from its habit of turn¬ 
ing over In the air like the tumbler pigeon. 

Roman Catholic Church Is the Christian Church 
whose head Is the Tope of Rome. Its Creed 
comprises twelve articles, the seven sacraments 
of Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance. 
Extreme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony; the 
doctrines include those of Original Sin and 
Just mention, sanctioned by theCouncil of Trent; 
the Maas, as a propitiatory sacrifice; Purgatory; 
Papal Supremacy, etc. It was the established 
Church of England until the Reformation, after 
which many disabilities were imposed upon 
Roman Catholics, and continued in a more or 
less severe form until the pacing of the Emanci¬ 
pation Act of 1829. There are four Roman 
Catholic Archbishops in England (Westminster. 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Cardiff), two in 
Hcotland (St. Andrews and Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow), and four in Ireland (Armagh, Dublin, 


Cashel and Tuam). There are over 331,500,000 
Roman Catholics throughout the world, of 
whom 2,661,710 are in England, Scotland and 
Wales, and over 3,250.000 in Ireland. 

Romanesque Architecture includes the round- 
arched and vaulted orders, which were promin¬ 
ent from the 5th to the 11th century, and re¬ 
tains some characteristics of the Classical style, 
modified on Mediaeval lines. 

Roman Roads were made for the most part by 
criminals, and were of great strength and dura¬ 
bility. Four such roads were made in England 
during the Roman occupation, fragments of 
which still remain. These were Watiing Street, 
stretching from Kent to Cardigan; the Icknfeld 
Way. from St. David’s to Tynemouth; Fosse, 
from Cornwall to Lincoln; and Ermin Street, 
from St. David's to Southampton. 

Roman Walls for defence against invasion were 
built by Agricola, Hadrian, and Septimius 
Severn* on the northern borders of England a3 
a protection against the Piets and Scots. The 
first wall was begun by Agricola In a.d. 70. and 
extended a distance of 80 miles from the Tyne 
to the Solway Firth: the second was built from 
the Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde, 36 
miles. Agricola's wall was extended by 
Hadrian in 121. and by Septimius Severus in 
208, and ran from Bowness to Wallsend-ou- 
Tyne. Many parts of these walls still remain. 

Rondo, the name of a abort musical composition 
with one prominent theme recurring throughout. 

Rontgen Rays were discovered in 1895 by Professor 
ROntgen, of Wurtzburg. while experimenting 
with a Crookes vacuum tube, when tho fact 
was accidentally revealed that a photographic 
plate, contained in a dark box and exposed to 
Its rays, reflected metal objects, the box itself 
seeming transparent. Further experiments 
develoi>cd the idea, and now by the aid of 
ROngten Rays photographs can be obtained of 
objects enclosed In solid bodies, enabling bullets 
and any solid bodies of metal, as well as bones, 
etc., in the body to lx? perfectly located and 
investigated. The discovery has proved of 
great advantage in surgical munitions. 

Roodebok, a reddish-brown member of the deer 
family, with large ears and pointed horns. 
al>ounding in the forests of Southern Africa. 

Rood Screen, an ornamental partition separating 
the choir from the nave in a church, and fronting 
the rood or crucirtx. 

Rook, a very common bird of the crow family 
abounding in all parts of Britain. 

Rorqual, a marine inanunnl of the whale order, 
specimens of which have been met with of from 
70 to 100 feet long. They yield very little 
blubber, and therefore arc not much hunted. 
Several species are found in the North Sea. 

Rosaniline, a well known aniline dye commonly 
known as magenta. (See Aniline.) 

Rosary, a circular chain of beads, used by Catho¬ 
lics when reciting a particular form of sustained 
prayer. Each bead represents an entire prayer, 
and the combined prayers constitute The 
Rosary. 

Rose Beetle, so-called because it feeds, wherever 
possible, on the juice of the rose. It Is of a 
green colour on the back, red underneath, and 
is not more than one Inch in length. 

Roses retain their pre-eminence among flowers 
year after year, and the attar of roses is tho 
most famous and most costly of all perfumes. 
The finest rose-gardens in the world are those 
of Bulgaria, where the plantations, which lie 
along the sweet Valley of Maritza, extend for 
upwards of 40 miles. Here nearly 6.000 lb. of 
the attar is produced every year, to make which 
several thousand tons of picked petals are used, 
for it takes about 200 lb. of rose petALs to make 
a single ounce of the attar. The price of the 
'Turkish attar, which Is normally from £15 to £20 
per lb., rose during the war to over £70; but 
that which comes from the South of France is 
even more expensive. 

Roses, Wars o! the, between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster, for the iKXsession of the 
English crown, began in the reign of Henry VI. 
and ended with the death of Richard III. on 
Bosworth Field. The emblem or badge of the 
Lancastrians was the red rose, and of the 
Yorkists the white rose. All rivalry between 
the Roses ended by the marriage of Henry VII., 
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the Lancastrian, with the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV.. the Yorkist. 

Rosetta Stone, discovered In 1799 by the French 
at Itosetta in Egypt, and deposited in the 
British Museum. It is a piece of black basalt 
about 3 feet long, and contains a decree of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. of about 195 n.c. in (1) 
hieroglyphics. (2) demotic, and (3) Greek char¬ 
acters. It was by means of the three different 
inscriptions on the same stone that hiero- 
glyphic writing was first aide to be deciphered. 

Rosewood, the name given to the timber of various 
South American trees of the Isojumino&c order. 
Its colour Is dark brown with red streakings. 

Roacruclans were a sect of philosophers founded 
by a German monk named Itosencreuz in t lie 
14th century. A g<xxi deal of mystery, how¬ 
ever. surrounds the history of this secret societ y. 
the inemlyerM of which were credited with the 
possession of the secrets of alchemy. 

Rota Club was a political association formed during 
the Commonwealth, whose object was to secure 
the election of the chief officers of the State by 
ballot, and to have annual changes of McihIkth 
of Parliament by rotation. They did not 
accomplish much. 

Rotary Clubs, local clubs of business men. first 
started In Chicago, 1905. to further business 
6ervice, footer social relations, and encourage 
high ethical standard* in basilica. I lie meet¬ 
ings take place in rotation at the oil Ices of the 
several members (hence the name). The move¬ 
ment has spread considerably. In 1912 the 
organisation Ix-came an Inteniational in- i 
tion. In 1930 there were Rotary clubs in nearly 
50 countries. 

Rotche, a small sea-dove of tlie Auk family, mostly 
1 alia biting the Arctic Regions. Its I tack and 
wings are black and the under parts white. 
Familiarly known as the ” Little Auk/' 

Kotilera, the order of animals known as " wheel- 
animalcules.” microscopic in fsize, but pus.sc.vP 
Ing highly organised structures. 

Rotten Row, a corruption of routs its roi thing's 
drive), the famous riding report In Hyde Park. 

Rotteig»tone, u siliceous limestone made jamms by 
the action of water. In a pulverised form it is I 
Used for isilishlng soft metals. 

Rouble, a Russian silver coin of the nominal value 
of about ‘Is. English. 

Rouge, a substance obtained by heating copperas 
to the point of decoin i*** Itlou. This form of 
rouge I a utilised Ixoth fur i*olidiiug pun***:* and 
as a pigment. Another rouge used as an arti- 
fi‘ , lal colouring matter is obtained from the dried 
(lowers of CnrVuim in luuioriu* . mixed with 
powdered French chalk. 

Rouge et Noir, a well-known gambling card game 
Played on a table divided Into two sections and 
inurked with two black and two red lozenges. 
Any nuruljcr of players can take part, and the 
vnoney Is staked on the red or block Npaces. 

J he cards are dealt out. first to Noir. until the 
Idp* aggregate more than 30; then In like man- 
ner to t lie Rouge, and the packet coming nearest 
t/> 31 wins the stakes. 

Roulette, a gambling game played on a table 
carrying a revolving disc divided Into 39 com¬ 
partments. coloured red and black respectively, 

I he players stake their money on any compart- 
incut, colour, or combination of nuiiilnrrs they 
please. 'Mie dine Is whirled round and a ball Is 
set rolling In the opjswite direction, dropping 
finally Into one of the compartment* thus 
deciding the winning muril*.*r or colour 

Round, a musical comixxsit Ion In several parts, 
hiken up by each participator at a different 
point from f lie other, and elfecting a haniionlous 
combination tljroughout. A Catch is similar In 
form, but usually allied to humorous words. 

Roundhaodj, the Parliamentary party during the 
II War. It was originally a term of derision 
applied by the Royalists. 

Koujid Tower* are conical erections of considerable 
height, dating, probably’, from some |*erksl l>e- 
tween the 0th and 12th centuries. These build- 
jiigs are numerous In Ireland, and three remain 
In Hoot land. It is suppov.-d they were built for 
Ooclesiiiiftitgil purposes. but there is no direct 

evidence of this existing. 

11 Bsetiei, tactics with long narrow lxodlctf. and 
a Jail at of suddenly curving up their tails when 
r urprbvd. They are a numerous genus. 
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Royal Academy was founded in London In 176*. 
under the patronage of George HI., with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was knighted for the 
occasion, as first president. The early exhibi¬ 
tions of the Academy were held find In Pall 
Mall, and later in Somerset House, where the 
exhibitions continued to l>e held until 15*38, 
when, the National Gallery being built, the 
Academy moved its quarters to that building. 
In 1869 the present Royal Academy at Burling¬ 
ton House was opened, The Academy num¬ 
bers 40 R.A.'s and about 30 A.R.A.'s. List of 
presidents: 8ir Joshua Reynolds (1768). Ben¬ 
jamin West (1792). James Wyatt <ls05>. B. 
Uest (1x06). Sir Thomas Lawrence (1x20), Sir 
M. A. Shee <1830), Sir C. East hike (1850>, Sir 
F. <^rant (i860). Lord Leighton (lh78i. Sir J. E. 
Millais (1896). Sir E. J Poynter (1896), Sir 
Aston Webb (1919), Sir F. Dicksee (1924). and 
Sir William Llewellyn (1928). The Academy 
holds an exhibition of pictures, statuary and 
architectural designs every summer, to which 
non-meinlxrs are invited to send their work. 
Usually only aliout a tenth of the work sub¬ 
mitted is accepted. Of over 11.UU0 pictures 
sent in 1930 only 1.362 were hung. 

Royal Academy of Music, founded in 1823. has 
enjoyed a Royal charter since 1830. and an 
annual Government grunt of £500 since 1868. 
Every form of music Is taught there, and the 
chief modern languages. It has valuable 
scholarships, and lias produced many eminent 
musicians. 

Royal Agricultural Society was founded in 1838 
and incoriMaraud in IMO. It holds an annual 
show, at which valuable prizes are offered f. .r 
the Inst stock and the most imi>ortant inven¬ 
tions m agricultural Implements. These shows 
were held at different places each year from 
1839 until a few years ago. when London was 
fixed up< hi as what was hoped would Ih? a per- 
n nine lit show place, and a large tract of ground 
w\is secured at Park Royal for that pun>ose. 
lhe show* held at the latter place, however, 
failed to attract the public, and a reversion was 
made to the old system In 1906. 

Royal College of Music, at South Kensington, was 
incorporated in ihs 3. and receives pupils of both 
sexes. It has 57 Open Free Sc holarships and 
11 Close Free Scholarships. 

Royal Goo graphical Society, with headquarters In 
Kensington, held uti International cotifeivncc 
in 1930. and Miipi*ort8 geographical research in 
all parts of the world. 

Royal Horticulture Society holds fortnightly ex¬ 
hibit ions in Vincent Square. Westminster, and 
hits gardens and a school in Ripley, Surrey*. 

Royal Humane Society. (.sVc Humane Society. 
Royal.i 

Royul Institution was established in 1799, and 
\ui* Incorporated by Royal charter in 1MH) for 
’.'•lie promotion, extension and diffusion of 
Silence and of Useful Knowledge.*' It was In 
the- building of the Institution that Faraday 
conducted Ills experiment*. Since 1833 it lias 
siipjiorN-d two professor*, one of chemistry and 
one of jdjytfiology. 

Royal Society was founded In 1660 and received a 
Roy al Charter in 1662. Sir Roliert Moray being 
the first president. Two years later the wx-lety 
began to publish Its /'/iiIwo/z/hVu/ 1'ran motions. 

It wax to the Royal Society that Newton first 
reiul his Prinriin i. 'Hie meet lugs are held in 
Burlington House. There is u Parliamentary 
grant of £4 ,ihhi a year for Kcieiiilllc puri»ose.s. 
Among the president s have Uen Sir Christopher 
ureii. Pepy*. Mr Iaaac Newton. Sir Joseph 
Bank*. Sir Humphry Jiuvy, Prof.-s.tor Miixtey, 
Izird Rayleigh. Sir Archibald Geikle.*S|r J. J. 

I h*niihoii. O.M., and Professor ('. S. Sherrington 
G.B E.. M.A., M IL Sir E. Rutherford is now 
President I193H. 

Rubber, produced from the juice of certain trees 
and shrub* of tropical countries, is In Mich ex¬ 
tensive demand now for tyres and other pur- 
["**_•* tliat ruljlier plantar Ions have been estab¬ 
lished In almost every part of the world where 
rubier can l>e grown, 'lhe last kinds come 
from the Amazon valley. In 1910 a great rub¬ 
ber ” 1 x 00111 ” was experienced, hundreds of 
new companies being floated, while the price of 
niblM?r more than doubled. In 1922. however 
the price fell very coudderubly. in 1929 the 
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United Kingdom imported raw rubber to the 
value of £13.148.675. . 

Rubicon, a small river falling Into the Adriatic, and 
forming one of the Italian boundaries, the cross¬ 
ing of which anciently involved decisive action 
and constituted a declaration of war. Thus the 
phrase ** crossing the Rubicon * came into 
general use. denoting an act from which there 
is no withdrawal. . . .. , . 

Rubidium, a scarce element first discovered in 
certain mineral waters in Bavaria in 1861 by 
Bunsen. It is always associated with lithium, 
and frequently with i>otassium and sodium. 

Rubrics are instructions in regard to the cere¬ 
monies of the Church, appearing in red in the 
Prayer Book. , , . 

Ruby is a deep red kind of Corundum, and a variety 
of sapphire; one of the most valued of precious 
stones, the best examples being worth more than 
diamonds of the same size and quality. Burma 
yields some of the finest, and rubies of inferior 
colour are found In Siam. Ceylon, South Africa, 

Rudd, a fresh-water fish of wide distribution, 
plentiful in the rivers of Britain, and found in 
most other parts of Europe, also in Asia Minor. 
It is of a reddish-gold colour, with a greenish- 

blue l>eard. , . ttl . , 

Rudeshelmer, a noted brand of white wine made 
from grapes grown in the districts of Rudes- 
hehner on the right bank of the Rhine. 

Ruff, a bin! of the sandpiper family, atone time 
very common in the Fen districts. The males 
have a rutT of feathers round the neck. 

Ruffe, a small fresh-water fish common in most 
parts of Central Europe, and similar in appear¬ 
ance to the ordinary perch. It is found in 

British rivers. , . . . . . « 

Ruffle 3 . the name given to a pleated strip or fine 
linen worn by men in the breast of the shirt, mid 
fashionable down to the early part of the 19th 

14 Rule.^ritannia! ” the national sen-song of Eng¬ 
land, was written by James Thomson, the 
author of the ** Seasons/* and set to music by 
Dr. Arne about 1740. . , . 

Rum. nn ardent spirit distilled from molasses, and 
containing from 40 to 50 per cent, of alcohol. It 
is chiefly manufactured In the West Indies, and 
derives its special flavour from a volatile oil. 

Ruminantia, a class of ruminants that chew the 
cud. I>cing provided with a compartinented 
stomach, enabling them to swallow food, and 
later to bring it back to the mouth for mastica¬ 
tion; (. 0 . sheep, goats, oxen. etc. 

Riunmage Sale, the name given to a clear-out sale 
of articles, at docks or other public places, 
which have not been claimed by their owners 
within a prescribed period. 

Runes, or Runic Inscriptions, the description ap¬ 
plied to certain characters discovered cut upon 
nlonc monuments and Implements found in 
many parts of Europe, Including England. In 
only a very few instances lias It been possible to 
put any distinct aud conclusive interpretation 
upon them. 

Rupee, an East Indian coin forming the standard 
unit of value in India. Its nominal value is 2 s. 9 
but. owing to the fluctuating price of silver, its 
value has deteriorated. Its actual value being 
rated by an Act of Parliament In 1898 at 1?. 4d. 

Rusa, a genus of deer inhabiting India. Ceylou. 
the Philippines, and the Malay Archipelago. 
It stands about 5 foot high, is of a dark brown 
hue. and of a somewhat sturdy build. Its ant¬ 
lers are long and powerful. The Sambur is the 
most familiar species. 

Rusiochino, a red substance resulting from evapor¬ 
ating the green solution formed when chlorine, 
water and ammonia are added to quluiue al¬ 
ready in solution. 

Rye House Plot, formed in 1683 with the object of 
assassinating Charles II. and the Duke of York 
lafterwards James ID. in order to secure the 
succession of the Duke of Monmouth. The plot 
was frustrated 


S 

Sabaoth, a Hebrew word, meaning an army or 
host, and applied sometimes to the Supremo 
Being, e.g. " the Lord of Hosts*' (Horn. ix. 29). 
Sabbatarians, a term usually employed to desig¬ 


nate such as rigidly observe the Sabbath, but 
in the 17th century applied to a sect which 
was in favour of Saturday (Seventh Day! being 
honoured as the Christian Sabbath. In 
America there are still several sects of Sab¬ 
batarians, or Seventh Day Baptists. 

Sabbath, the Hebrew “ day of rest/* or seventh 
day of the week. The Christian " Sunday ” or 
day of the Sun, is the first day of the week. 

Sabbath Breaking.—In England penalties for the 
disregard of the Sabbath have been imposed 
from time to time by the Legislature. By the 
Statute 29. Charles II., c. 7, still in force. ** No 
person is allowed to work on the Lord's day, or 
use any boat or barge, or expose any goods for 
sale, except meat in public houses, milk at 
certain hours, and works of necessity or charity, 
on forfeiture of 55.** Prosecutions under this 
Act are regularly carried out in several places, 
and the penalty Imposed is duly paid by trades¬ 
men who break the law. 

Sabbatical Year was instituted by the Jews in 
ancient times for the purpose of giving the soil 
a rest from cultivation. This was every 
seventh year. 

Sabellianism designates a religion founded in 
Egypt in the 3rd century by Sabellius, who did 
not accept the Trinity. A Couucil of the 
Roman Church condemned it in a.d. 2G0. 

Sabines were a brave race inhabiting a territory 
near Rome in early times. The Sabines were 
absorbed in the Roman people about 266 b.o. 

Sable, a furred mammal of the weasel family 
mainly Inhabiting Siberia. It is bright brown 
in colour, and has a long, bushy tail. There is 
also an American variety. It is hunted for Its 
valuable fur. 

Saccharin Is an imide of orthosulphobenzoic acid, 
a coal-tar product, and is 300 times as sweet as 
cane sugar. It is not used ns a substitute for 
sugar, but simply as a sweetening agent when 
sugar Is forbidden, as In certain diseases, or 
when there Is a shortage, as, for instance, in 
war-time. It has no value as a food. 

Saccharoid, a name given by Kane to a sweetish 
substance, similar to orcin, produced by the de¬ 
composition of Heeren's pseudo-erythrin. 

Saccharometer, an instrument for determining the 
amount of sugar in solutiou by means of polar¬ 
ised light. Used in breweries and distilleries 
for estimating the sixxdflc gravity of worts, etc. 

Sack, the white dry wines of Spain and Madeira, 
canary being the most popular. 

Sacrament, according to the Protestant Church, 
Includes Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. In 
the Roman Catholic Church there are seven 
Sacraments. (Sc* Roman Catholic Church.) 

Sacred Books ot tho East Is the term applied to the 
Books in which the faiths of Brahmans, Bud¬ 
dhists and Mohammedans are set down; and 
are claimed by believers to be works of Divino 
inspiration. 

Sacrifice, the offering up to a deity of some object 
as an expression of thanksgiving or pcultcnce. 
The first sacrifice we read of in the Bible was 
that offered to God by Abel. The ancient 
Greeks and the Romans practised sacrifice. 

i Sacrilege Is the breaking into a place of worship 
and stealing articles therefrom. In olden times 
this offence was punishable with death, but 
by Acts passed in the last century it was 
generally treated as an ordinary burglarious 
offence. By the Larceny Act. 1916. breaking 
and entering any place of divine worship and 
committing a felony therein is punishable by 
penal servitude. 

Saddles were introduced by the ancient Greeks or 
Romans, and were not known In England prob¬ 
ably before the 6th century. 

Sadducees, a Jewish sect of unbelievers, who held 
that the soul was mortal, and that there was no 
hereafter. Alluded to in the New Testament. 

Salety Lamp, as used in coal mines, was invented 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1815. and illustrates 
the principle that flame surrounded by fine wire- 
gnuze Is ineffective to ignite inflammable gases. 
George Stephenson invented a safety lamp about 
the same time and much on the same principle, 
but the completely effective safety lamp has 
yet to be invented. . 

Sagitte, or ** the Arrow/* one of the celestial con¬ 
stellations situated between Cygnus and Aquila. 
Sagittarius is another of the zodiacal oonatella- 
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Uons of 69 stars, which ancient astronomers 
worked Into the representation of an archer. 
It lies between Scorpio and Capricorn us. 

Saiga* an antelope of Tartary, Western Asia, and 
Eastern Europe, tawny yellow. 

Sainfoin, a widely cultivated forage plant, espe¬ 
cially adapted for sheep. It is of strong, leafy 

E owth and bears bright red flowers. 

mander, a species of amphibian lizard, of 
which there are several varieties; the siK)tUd 
salamander U black spotted with gold, and is 
popularly credited with being Incombustible 
in fire, which Is. of course, a fallacy. Neither 
is it venomous, as has »>een supposed. 

Salicin, a white crystalline substance, much used 
as a medicament, and obtained from the Ivark of 
wlllow-i>oplar. and other allied trees. It is a 
compound of carlx»n. hydrogen and oxygen. 
Salic Law was instituted in France in the Oth cen¬ 
tury for the pun>ose of excluding females from 
inheriting the Crown. The Bourlxms intro¬ 
duced the same law into Spain, but this was 
abolished by decree In 163U to enable Isabella 
II. to succeed. 

Salicylic Acid can be obtained from t lie flowers of 
the meadow-sweet, and from oil of wintetvrven. 
but Ls now usually prepared by the action of 
carbon dioxide on sodium pheuate under pres¬ 
sure. The acid is then prepared from the 
sodium salicylate. It is used lxith as an anti¬ 
septic and as a food preservative. 

Salmon, a familiar IFdi notable for its habit of 
ascending rivers from the sea In the autunm and 
there depositing its spawn, not returning to the 
sea until the early spring. It is unlawful to 
catch salmon between Sept, lltli and Feb. 1st 
Salt, one of the oldest of condiments, exists in 
many substances, and Ls chloride of sodium. 
comi>oundcd of the non-metal chlorine and the 
metal sodium. It Is obtained from deposit* In 
the earth, from salt-springs, and from sea¬ 
water. There are salt mines in Galicia which 
have been worked for hundreds of years. The 
chief English salt mines are in Cheshire. 
Saltpetre, (flee Nitre.) 

Salvage, compensation given In respect of pro¬ 
perty saved from the perils of the sea. when the 
Ship containing It him had to l>e aUindoiied, or 
it lias Ijeen lost. Salvage compensation varies 
from one-tenth to one-half the value of the 
rescued property. 

Salvation Army originated In East London in 
1666, under the name of the Christian Mission, 
by William Booth, a former Methodist miiiLster. 
The body in 1 h 7* took the title of The Salva¬ 
tion Army, and for working purpose adopted 
a quoM-mllltary organisation, with Its General 
(Mr. Booli»l as Its commander-in-chief. The 
movement had for lm object the promotion of 
religion among the in a* sc*. Jt preaches In 73 
languages, and publishes 128 i>eriodlatl.s In 31 
language. with a total weekly Issue of over If 
millions. IU operations extend to 82 countrl»rs 
and colonies. It has over 16.000 corps and 
Out poet*; many social Institutions; and 1.010 
day schools; 30 naval and military homes; 

over 25.000 officers and cudcts; over 110 . 0 U 0 
voluntary local oltlcers, and 9,644 persons with¬ 
out rank wholly employed in Salvation Army 
work. If has 1.56s nhelteni and lion tee. It 
supplies annually over eleven million bc<l* and 
more Ilian twenty-four million meals. An 
International Oinxass of HalvatlonlsU was 
held In l»ndon In lOut. and again in 1914. and 
King ward rwclvcd "General" Booth In 
private andleiice at Buckingham Palace. Later 
the venerable head of the organisation made 
ex tensive motor-car tourw and trlim abroad In 
furthcrarioe of his work, lie died In August, 
1912. arid was given a great funeral after a 
lylnglfibtatc Brum well Booth. lit* eldest non, 
vuccutded him until 1929. when CommUn loner 
El ward J. Higgins, then Chief of the Staff. wan 
elected by the High Council of Tin? Kalvatlon 
Army U> Ik* General. Self-Denial Week In 1930 
nUsod £103.673. 

Sanatorium, an Institution for people out of health, 
requiring nursing and medh-al attendance. 
Sanctuaries were places where offciideni against 
the Uw were free from nrrait, and previous to 
1697, when sanctuaries were suppressed. no vend 
part* of l/judun were treated ax winctuaries. 
Tbe chid of thug; refuge localities w as hi White- 


friare. There were others In the MIr.ories, Mitre 
Court, the Savoy, Westminster and the Mint. 
Other sanctuaries were at Beverley ami at St. 
Burian’e in Cornwall. 

Band Blast, an American Invention Introduced in 
1671, Ls a method of cutting or decorating glass 
and other hard suInstances by means of sand 
driven by a blast of air or steam. 

Sanderling, a bird of the sandpiper family, occur¬ 
ring on the British coast mostly as a bird of 
passage, and making its home in Arctic regions. 

Sandpiper, a bird comprising several varieties, 
some of which inhabit Britain along the 
northern coasts. 

Sanhedrim, the ancient Jewish Ecclesiastical 
Council of 70 memfievs. wild to have been origin¬ 
ated by Moses when he called together To elders 
to assist him as judges. In modem times the 
.Sanhedrim has only been summoned very 
rarely. 

Sanitation, the science of health in its application 
to disease prevention generally, embracing tlie 
investigation of drainage, air supply, isolation 
in infectious disease, and hygienic measures of 
all kinds. 'Jhe Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, founded in IsTfl. has accomplished 
much valuable work in the interests of Public 
health and convenience. 

Sankhya, one of the leading systems of the Hindu 
faith, and supjvosed to be the philosophy from 
which Buddhism originated. It recognises no 
deity, but assume** the existence of primordial 
matter and of spiritual Individuality. 

Sans-Culottcs. a term nr-t applied by the French 
aristocrat* to the revolutionary leaders in 1790, 
and adopted by the latter as a title of honour. 

Sanskrit Is the language of ancient East India, 
H|K>ken by the Brahmin-, and existing hi early 
Oriental literature. As written in India at the 
present day the Sanskrit alphabet comprises 47 
letters—11 vowels and 33 consonants. The 
language D still spoken in certain parts tf 
southern India. 

Saponin, a ronuxmnd obtained from the poapwort 
nKit, and from certain barks, seeds, and plants. 
It is utilised to some extent as a bn»nchlal 
remedy, and in Its pulverised form Induces 
excessive sneezing. 

Sappan • Wood, the tlml>er of a tree at tabling a 
height of from 20 feet to in feet, abundant in 
Ceylon and the East Indies. It Is chiefly tf 
value as yielding ft red dye. 

Sappers and Miners, the name given originally to 
np-mlxTs of the regiment of Loyal Engineers. 

Sapphic Verse, a metric form of verse said to hate 
been invented by Sappho, the lyric i*oet< v* of 
Mltylene, who flourished idxnit ouo n.o. Thin 
verse consists of live trochee*. the second of 
which Ls a spondee, and the third a dactyl. 

Sapphire, a valuable deep blue Mono, next in hard¬ 
ness to the diamond, found mostly In India, 
Ceylon, and Northern Italy. 

Saracens, a Ixind of Bedouin Arabs, who in the 
Middle Ages were employed with considerable 
tfucce*! by the Emperor Valen* against tho 
Goth*. In the 6th century they became 
Mohammedans. and in the nth conquered Spain. 
Igitcr, the term Saracen wax med to Indicate 
Hie non-Christian races generally against whom 
the Crusades were directed. 

Sarclne, a white crystalline solid found In animal 
tissue* anil Juice*. 

Sarcophagus, Die name given to a stone collln, 
tnicli tin wax used by the nnelcnt Egyptians, 
Greeks and I ton mi is. for receiving the remains 
of their famous dead. These wicoph.igl were 
often decorated with rich carvings and sculp¬ 
ture*. 

Sordino, formerly supposed to Ik? a distinct xpcclefi 
of flsfi. but now winclusively proved to be the 
young of the pilchard. Tliey uliotihd in the 
Mediterranean and on the Norwegian coasts, 
and form a valuable table c'ommodlty, Ixdng 
largely preserved In oil and other Milwtunceti for 
British. Continental and Amerlran consumption. 

Sardonyx, a species of agate comprising layers of 
alternating brown, red. white and other colours. 
It is much esteemed as a gem. 

SamLQcollii, a valuable ornamental marble <*e- 
curring In the Aure Valley. France. It ls vail- 
coloured, with yellow predominating. 

Sauaniios were a dynasty of Persian rulers de¬ 
scended from Artaxerxes from 220 to 062. 
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Bassollne Is native boric acid of a yellow white 
colour, occurring as a deposit in the water from 
the hot springs of Tuscany. 

Satellites are small planets revolving round the 
larger ones. The moon is the earth’s only 
satellite. Saturn has eight. 

Batin, a silk fabric of glossy surface of a velvety 
texture, once very fashionable for dresses, but 
now little used except for trimming purposes. 

Satin-Bird, the famous " bower bird " of Aus¬ 
tralia bo named from its habit of constructing 
a bower-like nest; has a glossy black plumage, 
with the under parts yellow. 

Batinwood, the timber of a tree plentiful in India 
and Ceylon, and valued for cabinet work. It is 
of tine grain and very hard. Variet ies also exist 
in the West Indies, Florida and Tasmania. 

Satrap, the name given in ancient times to a 
Persian Governor of a Province. 

Saturday, the seventh day of the week (the Jewish 
Sabbath), derived its name from Saturn, or, 
as some hold. Is called after the Saxon Idol, 
Sateme, which was worshiped on this day. 

Saturn, a planet, the sixth from the Sun. from 
which it is distant about 887 millions of miles, 
and around which it makes a revolution in 
10.759 days. It is about 71,000 miles in mean 
diameter, or ten times as large as the earth, and 
rotates on its axis in ten and a quarter hours. 
It Is surrounded by a series of rings apart from, 
but revolving round, the planet. It has eight 
satellites. 

Saturnalia, festivals held in ancient Rome in 
honour of the god Saturn. They were made the 
scene of the most boisterous festivities and were 
continued for several days at the end of 
l)ecemt>er. 

Savings Bank. ( Sre Banking In “ Business” 
Section.) 

Savoy Palace, In London, between the Strand 
and the Thames, was originally built in the 15th 
century by Peter of Savoy. It was burnt in the 
Wat Tyler Rebellion in 1591. and afterwards 
restored and converted into a hospital in the 
reign of Henry VII. It was here that the 
famous but fruitless Savoy Conference was held 
between the Church and the Presbyterian Party 
in 1001. The ancient chapel of the Savoy was 
burnt down in 1804, but rebuilt In 1805. 

Saw, a tool sahi. by Pliny, to have been Invented 
by Daxlttlus, and fashioned in imitation of the 
Jaw-bone of a snake. Saw-mills date from the 
15th century, in Maderia aud Breslau, but were 
introduced into England only in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. when they met with opposition. The 
circular saw was Invented in the 18th century. 

Sawflih, a sub-tropical fish whose snout often at¬ 
tains the length of several feet, and Is provided 
with saw-like projections which render It dan¬ 
gerous even to the whale itself. 

Saxons, a Teutonic race originally inhabiting what 
is now Holstein. The conquerors of England 
sprang from this people In the 5th century. 

Saxophone, invented by a German called Sax. 
patent taken out In 1848. It is a musical wind 
instrument with about 20 keys and is able to 
imitate almost any kind of sound. 

Scald, the name of the Norse poets, who wero 
similar to the bards of Wales. They had to 
celebrate the achievements of their warriors 
and leaders. 

Scapular, a vestment hanging from the shoulder to 
the knees, worn by meml>crs of certain Roman 
Catholic orders. The name is also given to two 
small pieces of cloth worn over the shoulders by 
lay members of the church In honour of the 
Virgin. 

Scarab®us, a genus of beetles widely distributed 
through Africa and Asia and the inner parts of 
Europe. It is to this genus tliat the ” Sacred 
Beetle M of the Egyptians belongs, and numer¬ 
ous representations of it are found on ancient 
monuments. 

Scoat, a small Anglo-Saxon coin, circulated in the 
7th and 8th centuries, and worth nominally a 
penny; struck sometimes In silver. 

Sceptics, a sect of philosophers founded by Pyrrho 
in ancient Greece 334 b.c. Their philosophy 
consisted in general doubt concerning every¬ 
thing. 

Sceptre, the staff or rod constituting the symbol of 
supreme authority. Tarquin. the cider, was the 
first Roman to assume the sceptre in 408 B.c. 


The French kings of the 5th century made a 
golden rod their sceptre. 

Schiedam, a kind of gin, commonly called Hol¬ 
lands, manufactured at Schiedam, from the 
juice of the juniper berry and malt barley. 

Schism was constituted a punishable offence in 
1713. Bollngbroke introducing a law “ to pre¬ 
vent the growth of schism and for the further 
security of the Churches of England and Ire¬ 
land as by law established.” Teachers were 
required to conform to the Church. The Act 
was repealed In 1719. 

Schist, the geological name of certain rocks In 
closely parallel layers, the mica schist being the 
most important. Quartz is a main constituent. 

Schoolmen, or Scholastic Philosophers, were a 
body who. in the Middle Ages, devoted them¬ 
selves to the study aud exposition of questions 
of religious inquiry, and attempted to reconcile 
the teaching of the Church to the dictates of 
human reason. The chief Schoolmen were 
Archbishop Anselm. Albertus Magnus. Thomas 
Aquinas. Peter Lombard. Duns Scotus. 

Schooner, a small two-masted vessel with fore and 
aft sails. Some also carry top-sails. The 
schooner Is a favourite sailing vessel on account 
of its speed. 

Science Museum. Kensington. London, a collection 
to illustrate the application of science to Indus¬ 
try and the developments of scientific and 
industrial Instruments and machinery. A 
library of over 193,000 volumes on pure and 
applied science is attached to the Museum. 

Scorpion, a large form of spider, in structure not 
unlike a lolxter. It is only found in hot 
climates, and often attains a length of 0 or 7 
inches. The tail is provided with a venomous 
sting, which, though seldom fatal, causes 
extreme pain. 

Scotists were followers of the Schoolman, John 
Duns Scotu*. who propounded certain moral 
laws and doctrines which were somewhat at 
variance with the teachings of the main body 
of Schoolmen. 

Scotland Yard, the Metropolitan Polico Head¬ 
quarters from which all public orders are given 
to the police force. The original Scotland Yard 
was a street near Trafalgar Square, so called 
because a palace stood there given by King 
Edgar (10th century) to Kenneth II of Scotland. 
New Scotland Yard, the present official name 
for S.Y., Is on the Thames Embankment, and 
the famous " C.I.D.” (Criminal Investigation 
Dept.) has its headquarters there. 

Scouts, Boy. This movement, founded by Lord 
Baden-Powell of Gilwell in 1908 " to help the 
boys of whatever class to Income all-round 

. men.” has been developed with great spirit and 
success. It a aim Is to develop good citizen¬ 
ship among boys by forming their character— 
training them in habits of observation, obedi¬ 
ence and self-reliance—Inculcating loyalty and 
thoughtfulness for others—teaching them ser¬ 
vice* useful to the public and handicrafts useful 
to themselves—promoting their physical de¬ 
velopment and hygiene. There are 2.031.274 
scouts in the world, among whom there are 
756.885 British scouts, which figure includes 
231.408 Cubs (junior scouts). 42.733 Rovers 
(senior scouts) and 5,705 Sea Scouts. The next 
Jamlwree (International assembly of scouts) 
will be In 1933. The movement has been ex¬ 
tended to girls as the Girl Guides' Association, 
incorporated in 1925. with 895.000 members. 

Scruple, in English apothecaries’ weight, com¬ 
prises 20 grains, or the third of a drachm. In 
ancient Rome a scruple was the 24th part of an 
ounce, and also indicated a surface and time 
measure. 

Sculpture Is believed to have originated in Egypt, 
and Plinr refers to a school of statuary at Slcyon 
about 508 b.c. Lysippus was appointed sculp¬ 
tor to Alexander the Great 326 i«.c. The 
greatest of the Grecian sculptors were Phidias 
(42 n.c.b Myron (480 b.c.) and Praxiteles (303 
u.c.). The Romans did not cultivate sculpture 
with any special success, and it was not until 
the Art revival of the Middle Ages that it was 
earnestly taken up again. It was Michael 
Angelo who carried Italian sculpture to Its 
highest point in the 16th century. Not until 
the 18th century did England produce any 
particularly striking sculpture, and even then 
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the art was mainlr represented by foreigners. 
The chief sculptors since then have been Flax- 
man, Chantrey. Westmacott. Gibson, Foley. 
Woolner and Thomycroft; Canova in Italy. 
Thorwaldsen In Denmark. Rodin in France. 
Among the leading European sculptors to-day 
are Meshtrovich, Epstein, and Dobson. 

Scutage, or Escuage, was a feudal tax levied on 
lands subject to knight service, the sen ice being 
exercised in lieu of paying the tax. 

Scythians, a nomadic people of ancient times. 

Sea Eagle, a large genus of Eagles, consisting of 
Feven species, two of which occur in Europe. 
They live on fish and carrion and some times 
seek their prey among living animals. 

Sea Elephant, a curious species of seal, the males 
of which possess a proboscis a foot or more in 
length. They are foiuid on the coast of Cali¬ 
fornia, and In certain parts of the Southern 
Ocean; their blublnr has a commercial value. 

Sea Horse, a rather common sea*fish, very numer¬ 
ous in the tropics and comprising some ‘JO 
species. Their bodies are ringed and they have 
prehensile tails. Their heads are horse-shaped, 
and they swim in a vertical portion. 

Seals, or Signets, have been in use from the re¬ 
motest times. Some impressions of seals of 
Saxon kings are in the British Museum. The 
Great Seal of England was lirst used by Edward 
the Confessor, and is now used on the writs 
summoning Parliament, and for sealing all State 
documents of importance. The I>»rd Chancellor 
Is the official custodian of the Seal. 

^ea Mouse, a genus of Annelids of the Aphrodite 
family, of oval shape and some 8 or 9 inches 
mng, and Iridescent. They are covered w it h line 
hairs,and In some species are barbed and brist led. 

Beacons comprise the four natural divisions of the 
year, and are due to the Inclinations of the 
girth’s axis to the plane of the elliptic. 
Equinox.) The spring season is entered about 
the 21st March, autumn September 22 . The 
Bummer and winter seasons are governed by the 
fiowtlcea (which sect, and lx:gln respectively 
about June 21 and Decemlwr 22 . 

5e*i Urchin, a curious kind of cchlnoJd encased In 
a calcareous globular shell, covered with spines 

«. e Rre used both for defence and l<*coinotlon. 
Se-Baptlsts ” were a sect of the 17th century, 
who held that baptism was sufficiently fulfilled 
by a man baptising himself. 

Secretary Bird. ho called because of the quill like 
Plumes a Unit Its ears. Is a bird of prey common 
in Africa, and of considerable Hervlce a* an ex¬ 
terminator of snakes, it Is a large bird about 
i feet In height. 

Seculartim describes the principles first advocated 
by Bntdlaugh, Holyoakc and others, not In op- 
position to Christlanlty. but apart from It. and 
deals with matters of human welfare and utility. 
Ignoring altogether thcologfcul questions. 

Sedan Clialnt were first made at Sedan In Fruncc 
in the lfith century, and Introduced Into Eng¬ 
land In the reign of James I. They were in 
general use In the lMtli century, when they 
were flu: usual means of carriage for ladies and 
gentlemen. They were Uirne on two side |k>Ich 
by u couple of bearers, and only accommodated 
one pen*>n. 

Sedgmoor, Battle of. the deciding battle of the 
Monmouth ltel>elllori, fought on July fith. 
ldK5. at SedgnuKir In Somersetshire. The 
Duke of Monmouth was made captive, tried, 
ai»d Ijehcadcd. 

Sedilion, the Incitement to opiswltlon to the 
governing i*owerx. was formerly severely dealt 
with. A Sedition Bill was passed In 1705. and 
for the next quarter of a century this statute 
was much In evidence to put down seditious 
writings, meetings, and assemMles. In later 
times numerous prow cut Ions for sedition have 
taken pine** in Jrel/uid. By the Seditious Meet¬ 
ings Act, 1819. isilltp-al meetings of more tlian 
ot) person* within one ml to of West ml nster Hall 
an: unlawful whilst Parliament Is Hitting. 

Seismometer, an Instrument for measuring tho 
force of earthquake slux'lcs. Is in Its present Irn- 
proved form the invention of Messrs. Ewing and 
vW* It Is a clockwork appamtu-. with a 
auplex pendulum, and record* the direction and 
velocity of acUinic waves. 

D€iOen Society, for tlie study of English legal hi*- 
lory, wo* founded In 1887. 
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Selenium* a non-metalllc element of a dark red 
colour, and solid, found associated with sulphur, 
iron, pyrites, etc., though only in small quan¬ 
tities. It possesses strong electrical resistance 
which varies according to whether the element 
is Illuminated or not. and is valuable in the con¬ 
struction of electrical instruments. 

Sell-Denying Ordinaooe was a measure passed in 
1045. providing that no meml>er of Parliament 
should hold military or civil office, and was 
forced through the House of Commons by 
Cromwell, in order to deprive the Earl of Essex 
and other Presbyterians of power. 

Seminoles, a tribe of North American Indians 
originally located in Florida, but now for the 
most part living on reservations in the Indian 
Territory. 

Semitic Languages are divided into two sections; 
one including the Assyrian. Armiean. Hebrew 
and Phoenician groups; the other embracing 
the Arabic and the Ethiopian. The Arabic is 
the most copious, the AraiiLean the j»oore^t; the 
Hebrew standing in an Intermediary i*osition. 
Senate, the higher governing Assembly of a Legis¬ 
lature. The Senate of Koine originally com¬ 
prised 100 members, all of whom were patri- 
cians. The numl>er was increased from time to 
t ime. and under Julius t Ve.sar reached Poo. The 
French Senate dates from 1799; the United 
States Senate from the e>tublishiiient of the 
Kepublic. 

Seneschal, a high official of a royal or noble house¬ 
hold. the title originating in France in the loth 
century, and being afterwards adopted in Eng¬ 
land and other parts of Europe. 

Separatists, the name given to the Dissenters in 
the time of Charles II.. who pressed several 
severe measures against them, in recent times 
the term has been applied to the Irish Home 
Kule Party. 

Sephardim, the name of tlie descendants of those 
Jews of Spain and Portugal who left those 
countries In the 15th and lfith centuries to avoid 
the persecutions of the Inquisition. 

Sepia, a pigment prepared from a black secretion 
of the cuttle-fish. In the East It Is used os a 
writing Ink. but In this country is best known a.s 
a colour, which Is formed by its being treated 
with caustic lye 

Sepoys, native Indian tr«H*ps under the command 
of British officers. J he name dates back to the 
lfith century when the Prince of .Sind had a 
bodyguard of natives dressed and armed like 
European*. The Sepoy* comprise over 150.000 
men. the Imperial Indian army containing 
about half the number. 

September, the ninth month of the year, and the 
seventh of the old Homan calendar; hence the 
name, from Septimus. The designation was 
several times changed by the Emperors, but 
none of flic new names survived for long 
Septeinbrlsls were participants in the massacre of 
prisoners in Paris in Scpfciul>cr. 171*2. 
Scptuagesuna Sunday.! he t hlrd Sunday he fore Lent. 
Sequin, a gold coin of Italy, notably of Venice, 
which circulated from the Eltli to the 18 th ecu- 
fury, it was worth alxmt t»i. :w English. 

Sens, the name given to the slaves formerly exist¬ 
ing In KuHsla. who answered to the condition of 
the feudal " villeins ” «»r Kiuclauil. They were 
at tuhed to the soil and were transferred with 
it In all Kales or leases. In 1 kiH t he whole of t he 
serrs In Kussla were emancipated. Serfdom 

i’5S? €<l 'J 1 / rw V la dowtl U) 1702. in Denmark b> 

17fib. aud in the German hereditary .Suites to 
l < 81 . 

Serge, a mixed worsted cloth used for male and 
female garments, and of considerable duniblllty. 
^erjeant* at Law, the highest degree of barrister- 
rank formerly existing In England; until |H7:J 
it was necessary for all Common Igiw Judge s to 
!* berjeants before their elevation to tho Bench 
I hi* obligation wun rU. fished, by the Judicature 
Art of that year, and no Serjeants liave been 
made since Infix. though Serjeant Sullivan 
K.C.. formerly of the Irish Bar. still enjoys an 
extensive practice at the English Bar. 
berval, a small carnivorous unliual of the lynx 
order, with block on u tawny ground It 
is numerous In Africa, preys upon the smaller 

u,ia u 

Settlement, Act of, wo* passed in 1089, with the 
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object of limiting the Succession to the British 
Throne to Protestants. 

Seven Champions of Christendom, as set forth in 
mediffival literature, were St. George of Eng¬ 
land, St. Andrew of Scotland, 8t. Patrick of 
Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. James of Spain, 
St. Denis of France, and St. Anthony of Italy. 

Seven Churches of Asia, referred to in the Revela¬ 
tion of St. John, were those of Ephesus, founded 
by St. Paul In 57. Smyrna. Pergamos, Thyatria. 
Sardis, Philadelphia (now Allah Shahr) and 
Laodicea. 

Seven Sages (or Seven Wise Men of Greece), re¬ 
garded as the chief philosophers of the age before 
Socrates, were, according to the best authori¬ 
ties, Solon of Athens; Thales of Miletus: Plt- 
taccus of Mitylene; Bias of Priene; Chilo of 
Sparta; Cleobulue of Lindus; and Periander of 
Corinth. 

Seven Sleepers, of the ancient legend, took refuge 
from the wrath of the Emperor Decius in a 
mountain cavern, when they were made to sleep 
for :)00 years. 

Seven Wonders of the World were: 1, the Pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt; 2, the tomb of Mausolus, King 
of Carla (hence the word mausoleum); 3, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 4, the Walls and 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; 5. the Colossus 
at Rhodes; 0, the Ivory and Gold Statue of 
Jupiter Olvmpus; and 7. the Pharos, or Watch 
Tower built at Alexandria by Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia, King of Egypt. 

Seven Years' War was that waged by Frederick 
the Great and England against Austria, France 
and Russia, from 175G to 1703. It resulted In 
the secession of Silesia to Prussia, of Canada to 
England, and in the strengthening of our 
Indian Empire. 

Sewing Machine, a machine for stitching cloth or 
other materials, and operated by manual, steam, 
or other power. Many attempts were made to 
roduccBuch a machine Iwtween 1780 and 1840. 
ut the first really practical invention of the kind 
was that of Ellas Iiowc, an American, in 1841. 
Other sewing machines were afterwards intro¬ 
duced. and many improvements have been 
effected. 

Scxagesiinn Sunday is the second Sunday before 
Lent. 

Sextant, an Instrument which has superseded the 
quadrant as a measurer of angles between dis¬ 
tant objects. It is of special importance in 
navigation and surveying, and contains GO de¬ 
grees described on a graduated arc. A small 
telescope is attached, and there are also a couple 
of mirrors which retlect the distant objects so as 
to enable them to i>e accurately observed. It 
was invented by Hadley in 1731. 

Shad, a common soa-tlsh of the herring kind, 
abounding on the British coasts and ascending 
the rivers for spawning in the spring. Its back 
is dark blue, with silvery sides. 

Shagreen, sluxrk’s skin; also a leather of peculiar 
grain made from skins of wild asses, camels, 
horses, etc., and mostly manufactured in 
Astrakhan and Asia Minor. • 

Shako, a musical term, signifying a vibrant effect 
produced by the rapid trilling of two notes. 

Shakor9 were originally an English sect who emi¬ 
grated to America in 1772. and under the leader¬ 
ship of Ann I-eo established themsolves in a 
community at New Lebanon, in New York 
State. They practise celibacy and oral con¬ 
fession. hold goods in common, and reject bap¬ 
tism and the Lord** Supper. Dancing consti¬ 
tutes a part of their worship. 

Shalloon, a kind of cloth manufactured from wool 
and worsted, and used chiefly for women's 
dresses and coat linings. It gets its name from 
the fact that It was originally made at Clialons. 

Shamrock, wood-sorrel, the three-leaved plant 
native to Ireland and its national emblem. 

Shark, a Large and powerful ocean fish, comprising 
many species, very widely distributed, but most 
numerous in tropical seaa. They have formid¬ 
able teeth and are the most carnivorous of all 
tubes. Thev usually attain a large size, the 
wh ile-shark being often of a length of 50 feet. I 
Commercially the shark yields shagreen from 
its skin, the tins are made into gelatine, and an 
oil is obtained from the liver. 

Shawls are bxise coverings worn by women over 
their shoulder* and were introduced iuto Europe 


from the East. They are made of various 
materials, wools, silk, cot ton, etc., or of mixed 
fabrics, and those from Cashmere, India, are 
famed for their beauty of colour and design. 
At one time these were very fashionable, as 
were the shawls made at Paisley for the great 
part of the 19th century. 

Sheep, a well-known family of rnminants of great 
utility as wool-producers, and for food. From 
the earliest times sheep have been a source of 
wealth to England. So much were they valued 
in the 15th and 16th centuries that their ex¬ 
portation was frequently prohibited. The 
chief English varieties are the Leicester. Oots- 
wold. Southdown and Cheviot breeds. Of the 
foreign breeds the most valued are the Merino 
sheep of Spain, which yield a fine long wool. 
At the present day Australia and the Argentine 
are the largest wool-producing countries In the 
world. 

Sheldrake, a genus of ducks, one of which, the 
common sheldrake, is an inhabitant of this 
country. It Is a beautiful plumagcd bird with 
white neck, light red body and black head. 
Another species, the ruddy sheldrake, a native 
of .Asia, appears In Britain oAly occasionally. 

Sheriff, meaning the reeve or governor of a shire, 
has existed as an office in England from before* 
the Norman Conquest. These county officials 
are now called High Sheriffs, and are nominated 
each year on November 12th. This office has. 
however, in recent times la«t much of its ancient 
significance, though it is still usually filled by 
men of prominence and wealth. They are 
appointed by the Crown upon presentation of 
the Judges, except in the metropolis, where the 
citizens retain the right of electing sheriffs for 
London and Middlesex. Ordinarily the term 
is applied to officials acting as High Bailiffs. 
The Sheriffs Act 1887 regaled many old Acts. 

Shibboleth was the test word which Jephthah used 
to distinguish the Gileadites, his own men. from 
the Kphniimltes as they passed the Jordan. 
Such as would not give the word were refused 
passage. The term Is now frequently used to 
designate any special watchword or party 
phrase. 

Shield, a weapon of defence carried on the arm by 
soldiers before the invention of firearms, mostly 
made of metal, leather, or wood. In heraldry 
the term Implies a shield-shaped escutcheon 
forming the ground on which arms are displayed. 

Shilling has l>ccn an English coin from Saxon times, 
but it was not of the value of 12 pence until 
after the Conquest. The present style of 
shilling dates from the time of Henry VII. 

Ship-money, first levied in the 11th century, was 
re-imposed in a very burdensome form by 
Charles I. in 1034-6. and was the immediate 
cause of the Civil War. London was assessed 
In 7 ships of 4.000 tons and 1,560 men. and other 
places in like proportion. Hampden was the 
first prominent man to refuse to pay the tax. 
and there was a general disposition to support 
him. The Long Parliament declared it to be 
illegal and in the reign of Charles 11. it was ulti¬ 
mately abolLshed. • 

Ships have existed from prehistoric times. There 
Ls mention o! one that sailed from Egypt to 
Gieecc in 1485 n.c., and in 7S6 n.c., the Tyrians 
built a double-decked vessel. No double- 
decked ship was known in England, however, 
before the Royal Harry was built by nenry VII.* 
and it was not until the 17th century that ship¬ 
building was carried on in this country as a 
prominent industry. 

Ship-worm. iScc Teredo.) 

Shirts do not seem to have been generally worn In 
Europe before the 8th century. According to 
Btow woollen shirts were commonly worn until 
nl*out 1253. when linen of a coarse kind, then 
first manufactured in England by Flemish 
weavers, was adopted. ....... , . 

Shoddy, the name given to a kind of cloth mainly 
composed of woollen or worsted rags, tom up 
and re-fabricated by iMDwertul machinery. It 
was first made at Baticy In Yorkshire about 
1813. and In later times has become a very Im¬ 
portant industry employing many thousands of 
l>eople at Batley and the neighbouring town of 

Dewsbury. ... . 

Shoes, as coverings for the human foot, have been 
worn from the earliest tiine3. They are referred 
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to In the Bible, and early historical records. 
The Bhoes of the Jews were made of wood. ru<h, 
linen, or leather. Pythagoras directed his 
followers to wear shoes made from the bark of 
trees. The Romans were the first to set the 
example of costly shoes, and introduced various 
decorative adornments of ivory and precious 
stones. In the Middle Ages fashion played 
some fantastic tricks with shoes, and in England, 
about the middle of the IMh century, shoes 
with such long points were worn that they had 
to be tied to the knees for convenience of walk¬ 
ing. the dandles using silver chains for the pur¬ 
pose. It was aixmt 10:13 when shoes of the pre¬ 
sent form were introduced, and in 1C08 the 
buckle came Into use as an ornament, i he>e 
continued in vogue up to the ltfth century, 
before which period shoes were not made 
" rights 90 and ° lefts. " 

Short Parliament, that of Charles I. in 1040, lasting 
only three weeks. 

Shot, the name given to solid projectiles flrtd from 
guns. In the time of Henry V. stone shot was 
used. later leaden shot, then iron shot, and dually 
steel shot. Introduced by Sir Joseph W hit wort h. 
Shrike, the name of an extensive group of birds, 
mostly inhabiting Africa and South America. 
The shrike Is commonly called the ** Butcher 
Bird/* and is of solder plumage. It preys upon 
8 iruUI animals and birds, and from the effective 
way in which It kills its victims gets its common 
name. Four species, of which the red-backed 
shrike Ls the most numerous, visit England. 
Shrimp, an edible tea crustacean of the lobster 
family, is found In great numbers in the shallow 
pla<‘cs of our coast. ... . 

Shrove Tuesday, the day lx-foro the first day of 
lx»nt. receiving Its name from the old custom of 
shriving, or making confession, on that day. 
In England the day has always been associated 
with the making of pancakes. 

Sibyls, or Sibylke, women reputed to »»e inspired, 
who nourished at different P<ri-*lH In various 
parts of the world. Pliny. Pluto. /Elian ami 
Varro Hjx-ak of home of these weird creatures; 
and an Krythcan Sybil, who offered Ujokn of 
destiny for a large hum to Tar«iuin 11.. in famous 
in cUasIc Htory. 

Sicilian Vespers, the term applied to the terrible 
rntiKsacre of French people in Hlclly tu 1 3*3. 
The French were then in occupation of the : 
Island, and had lieeii guilty of many cruelties. | 
On Easter Monday at Palermo Iii the year 
named, bv a preconcerted signal. :i genend 
rising licgaii on the stroke of the Vesper Bell, 
and spread through the whole island. 8.000 
pernon* lacing killed in Palermo alone. The 
result was tiie Huperseaalon of Frcuch by BpanLsh 
rule. 

Skierusiat, an Instrument Invented In 1R0H for 
olwerving the light of the btarx on the priuclplo 
of the Camera O Lise uni. 

Slfgenite. a variety of Cobalt Llnrnelte of a niekell- 
ferous *j unlit y. found at Hlegen In Prussia. 
Signals, for conveying Information or warning to 
ships nt sea, were not in much use In any English 
licet \ftUpte the thno of Kllznljeth. Flags are 
now in ijgut general use. and a very t* la bora to ] 
code in connection with them is adopted, 
enabling words and Mriitenees to Ik? clearly 
comprehended by their varied manipulation. 
Other mode* of sen signalling are afforded by 
Mteuin jets, and at night by Hashes of light and 
aUo by w Index* signals. I a mi signalling Ls 
usually by heliograph twhich see). Henmphores 
are tire principal signals on railways. In con nee* 
lion with coloured laiiipn. 1 'he bhs k-slgnal 
system i»ow In general use—which ensures the 
safety of a train within n given distance by not 
permitting another train to be ora the same line 
of rails within that distance—has laten of great 
nervine in preventing railway residents. *1 here 
are al«o electric, automatic, and pneumatic 
ftlgiutl*. and for times of \'*i expbsdves called 
fog-algnals are placed on railway metals. 

Sikh*, u Hindoo so* t established In the IMh cen¬ 
tury, but. gradually extending Into a (siwerful 
nwe, settle*! mainly In the Punjab, ami of an 
Intensely military spirit. Tire Blkh*. under 
Pandit Hingh, itrongly opponed the British rule 
In the early part of tlie IMh century, ami many 
fWn* battles were height 1 adore they were 
fiiudly subdued. and their country annexed In 
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1848. They are now amongst the most loyal of 
His Majesty's Indian subjects. 

Silence, Towers of, arc towers, usually about La 
feet high, erected by the Parsees of Persia and 
India for the reception of the corpses of their 
dead. The vultures flock there and strip the 
bodies of flesh, ami the bones fall through a 
grating into a pit, whence they are afterwards 
removed for burial. 

Silhouette, a form of black profile portrait, invented 
by Etienne de Silhouette in 1759. and formed by 
an outline cutting made with scissors or other 
sharp instrument from cloth, paper, or other 
flat substance. 

Silicon, an important non-metallic element 
entering Into the constitution of many earths, 
minerals, ami metallic oxides. Next to oxygen, 
it is the most abundant constituent of our 
glolie’s crust. 

Silk, the name given to a soft glossy fabric manu¬ 
factured from the line thread produced by the 
silk-worm. It wus known to, ami highly 
prized by the .ancients, being at one time paid 
for. weight for weight, with gold. The manu¬ 
facture of silk was earned on in Sicily in the Uth 
century, later spreading to Italy. Spain, and 
the South of France. It was not manufactured 
in England before HUH; but when Certain 
French refugees established themselves at 
Spl hill lei* is in 108*. the industry was developed 
and iK-caine *>f importance. In the 18th cen¬ 
tury the loin be* of Derby achieved great suc¬ 
cess iu this industry, and in recent years an 
important new branch of ^ilk manufacture was 
established by Lord Mtishnm at Bradford. by 
which what is known as “waste silk is 
fabricated into plushes, velvets, etc., on an 
enormous scale. 

Silkworm, the larva of a Slavics of moth. It is 
native U> China, and has l*een cultivated with 
success in India. Persia. Iui key. ami Italy. The 
silkworm of commerce feed*ion mulberry leaves, 
an<l produces a cocoon of silk van ing In colour 
from white to orange. The cocoon Ls the silken 
habitation constructed by the worm for Its en¬ 
trance ui»oii the pupa condition. and to obtain 
the .-ilk the pupa Ls killed by Immersion in hot 
water. 

Sllurcs. an ancient British tril>e sett loti In Mon¬ 
mouth ami Herefordshire at the time of the 
Roman Invasion, ami with dhlleult y s til slued by 
OstoritLS Scapula, the Roman ttener.il. a.i>. .»<). 

Silver, a white precious metal, found in a free state, 
also in certain combinations, and in a variety 
of ores. The chief silver-producing regions are 
the Andes and ('ordillcrtt*. Peru. Bolivia, and 
Mexico have yielded vast supplies of the metal 
since the 10 th century, ami < 'oloradoand Nov ada 
In the L'nlte*! Stales, have also l>cen very pro- 
1111** In silver yield. Violent fluctuations In the 
price have taken place. In 1030 the price rose 
to HOld. i*er ox., ami our silver coinage was then 
worth more than It.s face value. The lincne .8 has 
Hlnrc lx*en reduced to <*01111 teract this. The 
depreciation in silve r values In recent years has 
greatly retarded production, in 1930 it was 
1 ». 4 H. per 07 .. 

Sunncl Conspiracy was an English historical 
Incident of HHd. when IjimUrt Slinnel. a 
baker's boh. claimed to lie the nephew of Edward 
PUntageiiet, Earl of Warwick, ami heir to the 
throne. He Induced a large numlier of followers 
t*> Join him In relxlllon. but his army was de¬ 
feated iiiul he was taken prisoner, but par¬ 
doned and subsequently employed In the Royal 
bo uphold aa a menial. 

Slmonlun, one who. like Simon Mugii* (Act* vlll. 
1H), would purclmse the gift of the Holy Ghost 
with money. A truflleker In spiritual things or 
Church benefice*. 

Simony, tiie olfenw of trading In church offices, 
has been contrary to English law tilt ire the time 
of Elizalieth. The Benefiect* Act. IhIW. permits 
Resignation Bonds by which a clergyman who 
hint Ik5**ii present* d a living by a patron, under¬ 
taken to resign the living at a certain perhxi. 
Advowgoiu* uuiy l>o Hold when not uctually 
vacant. 

Sin-eaUr* were people hired In certain part* of Ui * 
British I idea In olden time* to eat bread over 
dead DhIIcm ut funerals, the Pica being that 
the eaten thereby t**ok upon themselves the 
burden of the uliu of the dead. 
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Slnn-Fein fa the name of the organisation which 
supported the Irish Republican Party. This 
movement was prior to the establishment of the 
Irish Free State in 1922. 

Sinople, a ferruginous earth found near Sinope on 
the Black Sea, and sometimes used as a pig- 
roent. 

Sirius, the dog-star, so called because of Its situa¬ 
tion in the inouth of the Dog (CanU Major); it 
is the brightest of all the fixed stars, and is also 
one of the nearest to us. 

Siskin, a small bird of the goldfinch family, com¬ 
mon in Northern regions, and of a grey-green 
colour. It is a lively, swift-flying bird with a 
very acute bill. 

Sistine Chapel is the chapel of the Pope in the 
Vatican, renowned for its marvellous frescoes by 
Michael Angelo. 

Six Articles, The Statute of the, was passed in 1539 
for compelling adhesion to the chief doctrines of 
faith: transubstantiation. communion in one 
kind, vows of chastity, celibacy of the clergy, 
private masses, and auricular confession; and 
those who refused to subscril)e to the Articles 
were treated as heretics. The Act was repealed 
In 1547. 

Sizar, a student of Cambridge or Dublin University 
to whom concessions in regard to college bills 
are made by virtue of being aided by benefac- 
tions. Similar students at Oxford are called 
Servitors. # . 

Size, a gelatinous substance used as a varnish and 
made from shreds of parchment, glue, hides, etc. 

Skate, a genus of sea-fishes, some of which attain a 
considerable size. They belong to the Kay 
family. 

Ski, long thin, wooden snowshoes, originated in 
Scandinavia. Each one is 7 pounds in weight. 
They are attached to the feet and used for rapid 
travel over snow, when a 8i>eed of 50 miles can 
Ik; attained. Skl-ing is much in vogue as a 
si>ort In snow countries. 

Skilling, an old Scandinavian and North German 
copper coin, worth from a farthing to a penny. 

Skink, a smooth-scaled iizanl. Inhabiting the 
warmer parts of Africa. Its average length is 
about 5 inches. 

Skunk, a North American mammal of the weasel 
family, with short legs and long bushy tall, and 
of a black colour, with a white patch on the 
back. It secretes and ejects at will a foul- 
Binclling tluid. Anything tainted with this 
fiuld retains the odour for days. 

Skyscraper; owing to congestion, lack of ground 
space and growth of nuxlem cities, buildings 
are being made higher than broader; hence the 
name. The structures are constructed of a 
steel framework usually clothed In concrete or 
reinforced concrete. Among the highest ^ex¬ 
amples are the Empire State Building of New 
York (1048 ft.) and the Crane Building of 
Chicago (1022 ft.) 

Slate, a hard kind of shale rock capable of being 
split into thin sheets, and chiefly used for rooting 
purposes. The largest slate quarries are in 
Wales and Cumberland. Slate varies in colour. 

Slate Club, deriving its name from the fact of Its 
transactions l>eing originally recorded ou a slate, 
is a society whose memt>erH pay weekly contri¬ 
butions into a common fund, to provide against 
eickness or unemployment, or for obtaining a 
lump sum for Christmas. Many of these socie¬ 
ties have the handling of large sums. 

Slavery, in its earlier forms, as in the times of the 
Homans, in the Feudal Ages, when vassalage 
and villeinage existed, and in the serfdom of 
Russia and other northern nations, was attended 
by many inhumanities and evils; but perhaps in 
the negro slavery system which prevailed in the 
British Colonies for upwonLs of 200 years and iu 
certain parts of the United States up to 18*35. it 
attained its highest point of cruelty. Since 1S33 
no form of slavery has existed within the British 
Empire. 

Stings as a weapon of attack find prominent illus¬ 
tration in the Old Testament, as the instrument 
with which David slew Goliath. There were 
Ixxlies of slingers in the Carthaginian and 
Uoinan armies, and slings were u*cd as late as 
the 17th century when it was necessary to 
economise powder. 

Sloop, a fore and aft rigged, one-masted vessel, 
carrying jib, fore-staysail, mainsail and gaff- 


topsail. A sloop of war used to be a gun- 
carrying vessel of swift motion and great utility. 

Sloth, a curious family of arboreal animals, only 
found in South America. They dwell almost 
entirely in the trees, proceeding from branch 
to branch with their bodies hanging down¬ 
wards, and live upon leaves and fruit. When 
on the ground they move very slowly and with 
much difficulty, hence their name. 

Sloyd, a Finnish system of manual training, in 
which pupils in the elementary schools are 
taught the use of ordinary tools as a prepara¬ 
tion for later technical instruction. 

Snail Industries. The rearing of snails as a food 
product is carried on in various European 
countries, especially in France and Italy. Many 
species are regarded as edible; but the large 
white snail (Helix pomatia) is the one generally 
preferred. The Romans reared this species in 
enormous quantities. In the United States 
edible snails are frequently to be seen exposed 
for sale; but they are not raised in that country, 
and have been shipped to America alive from 
Europe. In Vienna, again, during Lent there is 
a snail market, the snails coming in barrels from 
Swabia. The great centre for the consumption 
of snails, however, is Paris and some of the 
French provinces. 

Snake, an Important order of reptilia. having a 
scaly cylindrical body, without fore-limbs, and 
only In some instances possessing rudimentary 
hind-limbs. Their locomotion is accomplished 
by means of the excessive mobility of their ribs, 
which are very numerous. All snakes have 
teeth which only serve for seizing prey, and the 
poisonous varieties are furnished with poison 
fangs in the upper Jaw. These fangs are per¬ 
forated and the venom passes into them from 
glands in the skull. Snakes are found in 
tropical and subtropical regions. 

Snipe, a wading bird, of which two species are 
fouud in Britain—the Common Snipe, that 
appears in the winter, and the Great Snipe that 
Ls but an occasional winter visitor. 

Sniper, a soldier who is a crack shot and can pick 
oil the enemy by rifle tire, usually from under 
cover and at a distance. Turkish women made 
good $uij>ers during the Dardanelles campaign 
in the Great War. 

Snow is frozen rain formed in the upper portion of 
tbe atmosphere and taking the form of light 
flakes, which fall to the earth at a much slower 
rale than rain. All snow assumes the form of 
crystals. 

Soap. (See Dictionary of the Toilet.) 

Socialism, a word that llrat came into general use 
about 1334 in connection with Robert Owen’s 
Communistic Settlement at New Lanark. The 
idea of Socialism Ls joiut ownership by all the 
members of a community of the instruments and 
means of production, and there are more or leas 
Socialistic organisations iu various countries. 
About the middle of tho 19th century Charles 
Kingsley and others established a form of 
Christian Socialism, and the late WJlUam 
Morris. Mr. John Bums and others founded a 
Socialist T/eague in 1880. Modem Socialism 
began with the Utopian schemes of Robert 
Owen, and with the development of Trade 
Unions it took a practical trend. The first two 
Socialist menflK?rs of the House of Commons 
were returned in 1S98 and worked with the sup¬ 
port of the Liberals for many years, until in 
1905 they won 10 seats; since when the growth 
of the iwirty has been very rapid. In 1929 
Labour members uumbered 295. and in 1930 had 
a parliamentary majority. Since 1926 the 
Socialist tendencies of the Labour Party have 
been much less pronounced, while, on the other 
hand, some principles which were once de¬ 
nounced as Socialistic doctrines are now ac¬ 
cepted by all parties. The Independent Labour 
Party still adheres to a Socialistic basis. The 
Social Democratic Federation directs its 
policy towards international Socialism and 
socialisation of industries and trade. Continen¬ 
tal Socialism has always been more cosmopoli¬ 
tan ami International in tendency than English. 
(Sc* Syndicalism.) 

Social Science, which deals with social conditions 
generally, has formed a subject of much study in 
recent years. In 1857 an Association for tho 
Promotion of Social Science was organised, and 
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has ever since continued to hold annual meetings. 
Lord Brougham was the flret President. 

Socinlans were followers of Ladius and Faust us 
Soclnus, two Siennese noblemen, who preached 
In the 10th century, and held that there was only 
one God. that Christ was mortal, and that it was 
unlawful for princes to make war. Many 
Soclnlan bodies still continue to exist. 

Sociology, the science of human society, dealing 
with social problems and human progress. 

Soda Ash, carlxmate of soda. Ls now mainly ob¬ 
tained by certain processes of manufacture from 
common wilt. It was formerly obtained from 
the ashes of plants !>enneated with sea-wilt. 
Bicarbonate of soda results from the action of 
carlxmic acid gas upon so<la crystals, and Ls a 
white powder much utilised for effervescent 
drinks, and for medicinal purposes. 

Sodium, a metallic element first obtained by Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1807 from soda, by means of 
the electric battery. It Ls found In the various 1 
forms of salt in combination with chlorine in 
many minerals, and in most vegetable and ani¬ 
mal organLsms. 

Soil, the upper portion of the crust of the earth, 
the medium from which all vegetation springs. 
It consists of rocky decomposition and organic j 
matter, and Ls always characteristic of the rocky 
formation where it Ls found. It Is either domin¬ 
ated by sand, or clay, or chalk, or humus. 

Solar System, a general term embracing the sun. 
the planets and their satellites, and all celestial 
txxlles which revolve round the sun. 

Sole, a much-esteemed table fish, and one of the 
best known memlx-rs of the Marine flat-fish 
family. The British Common Sole Is the finest 
In food quality, and after that comes the Iamiioii 
Bole, which Is very abundant in the English 
Channel. 

Solicitor. (Set Attorney.) 

Solstice, an astronomical term Indicating tlie point 
at which the huh Is most distant from the 
equator, which is-cure about June 21 st. when 
the Summer Solstice Is entered, and December 
22nd. for the Winter Solstice. 

Somerset House, a large Government building 
stretching from the Strand to the Tham«*s at the | 
corner of Waterloo Bridge, and comprising the 
headquarters of fhc Inland Revenue and various 
Other offices and registries. It was built to¬ 
wards the end of the 18th century on the site of 
an old palace which had belonged to the 
Protector Somerset. 

Sonnet, a favourite form of short poem In which 
Shakespeare. Milton. Won In worth and Keats 
especially excelled. It consist* of fourteen 
deeaxy liable lines, and Ls said to have been hi- 
vented In the 11th century by Guido d* Arezzo. 

Soot, a black huI*L ance dei»oslted from fuel. gas or 
other flame, in com bullion, and adhering to the 
Hides of any aperture through which the smoke. 
It* principal constituent, may po*s. It forms 
a useful manure, and ulso a medicine. 

Sophist* were the llret Athenian teachers of philo- 
nophy In the 5Ui century u.c\. who were sup¬ 
posed to Istse their reasoning on false premises, 
sacrificing much U> mere quibble of rhetoric. 
They were denounced by Socrates and avenged 
themselves upon that philosopher by plotting 
against him. Elato and ArUtotle also railed 
against the Sophist*, and the term " Sophism M 
has In Inter times been generally applied to 
fallacious arguments. 

8orcerers were huMU lently numerous In the middle 
of the 10 th century to have severe laws pushed 
against them, and In 1003 James I. made It a 
capital offence to pretend to gifts of sorcery or 
witchcraft. 

Sounding* at sea. Ui determine Its depth at any 
point, have )x*i» taken In all seas, with the 
result Unit the ocean's depths have Ixscn defined 
with considerable accuracy. The doeimst read- 
log was that of the VhnUrnoer Expedition In 
1H73, near Ht. Thomas's in the North Atlantic, 
when 3.H75 fatlioms were wjuihIwI; but since 
then a depth of 32.080 ft. has Ixxm touched off 
Mindanao In the Pacific, i.r. a distance ubout 
8 ,JX>0 ft. greater tliun the height of Mt. Everest. 

J ^uri'llng is accomplished by lead and line. 

l>outh Sea Bubble, a protect entered upon In 1710 
os a financial speculation by w hat was called the 
M*mUi 8ca Company. Harley. Eurl of Oxford, 
who w tut then in power, conceived the idea of 
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utilising this project for getting together a 
sufficient sum to pay off the National Debt, then 
standing at alxmt £30.000.000. The company 
contracted to redeem the whole debt in 2 fl years 
on condition that they were grunted a monopoly 
of the South Sea trade. The idea fascinated the 
Public, fabulous profits being dreamt of. and 
there was an immense demand f«»r e-hares, which 
ran up in value from £loo to £i.ooo. All 
dieses joined in the gamble, but by the wise 
jxdlcy of Sir_ Robert Wu)|>olc the fraud was 
exiH>s<;d in 1720. when the whole scheme col¬ 
lapsed and thousands of people were ruined. 

Sovereign, a British gold coin worth 2<)4. It was 
first coined in 1489. and has ever since remained 
the principal coin of the realm. Its weight was 
fixed at 123 27447 grains troy, and it consist* of 
22 parts of pure gold to 2 parts of alloy. 

Spade Guinea, a guinea coined in the reign of 
George III. ami receiving the name l>ecau>e it 
has on the reverse a spade-shaped shield. 

Sparrow, the most familiar of all BritL-h hinLs. 

Sparrow-Hawk, a member of the Falconid e family, 
of which six t*i>ecies only are known.one of w hlch 
is a native of Britain, and one of the licst-known 
birds of prey. It is from lo to 12 inches long. 

Speaker of the House of Commons, an official who 
presides over the deliberations of the Lower 
House of Parliament. The liret Speaker wa< 
Peter de Moutfort. 12G0. but the first regular 
official to lx‘ar tiie title was Sir Peter de la Mare, 
1370. Since 1857 there have been seven 
Speakers—John Evelyn Denison (nftenvar is 
Viscount O^sington). from 1*57 to 1872; Mr 
H W. B. Brand (afterwanls Viscount Hampden) 
1*72 lo 1884; Arthur Wellesley Peel (afterward.! 
\ Dcount Peel». from 1x64 to 1895; Mr. W. C. 
Gully t Viscount Selby), from 1895 to 1905; 
Mr. J. W. Lowther (Viscount UlLswater). 1905 
to 1921; Rt. lion. J. II. W hitley resigned 1928; 
the present Sis aker Ls Captain I it/roy. 

Spectacles are said to have Ixreii invented alxmt 
1285 by a Florentine monk. Alexander de Spina. 
The invention, however. Is also claimed for 
Roger Bacon and others. The lenses of spec¬ 
tacles are made either of ghkss or pebble (rts k 
crystal). Spectacles are worn either lo assist or 
correct defective sight. 

*' Spectator,” Addison's famous periodical publica¬ 
tion. was first issued on March 1st. 1711. the last 
issue lx*lng December 20th. 171 i. The bulk of 
the papers were contributed by Addison and 
Steele. A review of the same name starte 1 lit 
Izmdou In 1628, one of the ablest paper* oa lU 
class. 

Spoctroscopo. an Instrument for forming. Investi¬ 
gating. and UKccrtabling the composition of 
spectra of luminous Ixxlles. it consist* of a 
lul>e through wlilch tie* light enters in a collima¬ 
ting lens, and then through the prism under 
Investigation, a telescope nerving the purpose of 
examination lust rumen t. 

Spectrum, the name applied to a colour or Ixind 
of light reflected from the nun or other luminous 
body through a shuill hole or r>lit refracted by a 
prism, and resulting In an Intermingling of 
various coloure—violet, blue, green, red. orange, 
yellow. Indigo. Newton was the first discoverer 
of the phenomena, and In later times experi¬ 
ments have led to various chemical discoveries. 

Speculum Metal Ls a white hard substance formed 
of one part of tin with two parts of copper. 
From it* high |»olLs|jlng quality it Is much used 
for the reflecting surfin *cs of telescopes. 

Spelling Reform Is a Hubjcct which has many 
distinguished sup|»orters — philologist* and men 
of letters—ami the “Hluipllltcd Speling SohIcU.” 
who**e aim Is to bring ulsnit a s> stem of spelling 
w hleh shall represent the actual pronunciation 
of each word, and miinlx*rx over 2 . 0 U 0 mcnilx*re, 
which Included the late Sir James A. If. Murray, 
Viscount Bryce. Sir William Ramsay, and An¬ 
drew Carnegie, Ls actively engaged in spreading 
the new spelling propaganda. 

Spermatozoa, the Infinitesimal organLsm* consti¬ 
tuting the generating element in male animals, 
and iHjssoasing the power of fertilising the female 
ovum. 

Spider* were formerly classed as Insect*. but are 
now Included w ith the animals of the Arachnid e 
class. They have eight legs, breathe throuvh 
pulmonary mu*, have six to eight eyes and in 
moot specie* spin webd composed of a viscid iluld. 
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Spinet* a keyed instrument of the 17th century, 
something like the harpsichord. 

Spirituals* negro melodies with religious Inspiration, 
and which are still spontaneously created, but 
have also passed into art-music. Paul Robeson, 
the American negro, is the best-known singer of 
spirituals to-day. 

Sponge, a marine organism of a low order, com¬ 
prising a series of aggregated Arruzba-Uke 
animals. While the sponge lives a current of 
water circulates through the main apertures. 
It is the dead skeleton of this mass that forms 
the sponge of commerce. 

Spoonbill, a large white bird of the Heron family, 
remarkable for its broad, flat, spoon-shaped bill. 
It Inhabits tropical regions. 

Sprat, a sea-fish of the herring order, plentiful on 
all European coasts. It averages from 3 to 4 
inches in length. It frequently does duty for 
the preparation of " anchovy ” paste, as its fry 
does for whitebait. 

Spurs have been used by horse riders from ancient 
times; in the feudal period a knight was allowed 
to wear gilt spurs, an esquJro silver ones. 

Squirrels, of which there are over 100 species, are 
not found In Australia, but are abundant in 
most other parts of the world. They are of ar¬ 
boreal habits, and feed on vegetable substances. 

Stag, a large species of deer, still to be found In its 
wild state in the forest regions of Scotland, and 
kept as a domestic animal in many parka. It 
has large curved antlers, and is a noble-looking 
animal, giving capiUol sport when hunted. 

Stage Coaches. (See Mail Coaches.) 

Stalactites are calcium deposits formed on the 
roofs aud sides of limestone caves, and in 
tunnels, under bridges, and other places where 
the acid of rain-water percolates through and 
partly dissolves the limestone, resulting In the 
growth of Icicle like forms that often assume 
groupings. The water that drot* from these 
and rests upon the ground Is called stalagmite. 
which accumulates and hardens into a series of 
sharp mounds or hillocks. 

Stamp Duties were first imposed in 1670-1, and 
applied to certain legal documents only. An 
imi>ortant extension of the Stamp Duty was 
effected in 1711 by the Newspaper Stamp Tax. 
which was continued In one form or another 
until 1855. Stamps on Notes or Bills of Ex¬ 
change date from 1782. Since 1865 all fees 
in the Superior Courts are collected by stamps. 
The law is consolidated in the Stamp Act. 1891, 
r.rnl Stamp Duties Management Act, 1891. 
Total revenue. 1930-31, £27,000.000. 

“ Standard,” a Conservative morning newspaper 
started in 1827, ami an evening issue dating from 
1857. In 1905 these papers were acquired by 
the Pearson Company, when the L’roitnp 
Standard ahsorlnxl The St. James's Gazette. The 
morning Standard 1h no longer Issued. 

Starch is ail organic compound occurring in 
granules in nearly all green plants, and especially 
in the seeds of dicotyledonous and cereal plants, 
potatoes, rice, etc. In its pure form sUrch is a 
tasteless, odourless white powder, and Ls a 
carbohydrate consisting of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. It enters largely Into various 
kinds of foods. 

Star Chamber, an ancient Tribunal of State in 
existence in I486 and possibly earlier, charged 
with the duty of trying offences against the 
Government, unfettered by the ordinary rules 
of law. It was In effect a Privy Council en¬ 
trusted with judicial functions, and the present 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
some extent represents the older Tribunal. 
Under Charles I. the Star Chaml>er was used by 
the King and his party In the most unjust 
manner to persecute their opponents, and be¬ 
came such a scandal that lu 1040 it had to be 
abolished. 

Starling, a well-known European insectivorous 
bird, one species of which is common in Britain. 
It nests in holes and crevices, and is a familiar 
object on roof* and chimneys. 

States General of Franco consisted of three Orders, 
the Clergy. Nobility, and Commons, and con¬ 
stituted a sort of Privy Council. Louis XVI 
summoned the States (General to Veraailles on 
6 th May. 1780. when the body comprised 308 
Ecclesiastics, 285 Nobles, and 021 Deputies, 
inat was the occasion on which the Deputies 


assumed the title of “ The National Assembly/* 
with but one House. 

Staurolite, a silicate of aluminium and iron found 
in brown prismatic crystals. Rocks of stauro¬ 
lite slate occur in Scotland and the Pyrenees. 

Steam, the vapour derived from water heated to 
boiling point, and of great service as a motive 
power, possessing an Immense elasticity of 
force, enabling it to be applied to many indus¬ 
trial purposes. 

Steam Engine, a machine whereby steam becomes 
the active agent of the working of machinery, 
and of very wide application. The leading 
types of steam engine are: (a) condensing, or 
low-pressure engines, where the steam is 
generated by a boiler; ib) non-condensing, in 
which the cylinder exhausts Its steam into the 
open air. Engines of the latter type are used 
where portable engines are required. 

Steam Hammer, Invented by James Nasmyth in 
1839, and proved of great utility In the develop¬ 
ment of the iron trade. The hammer itself* 
which is fixed to the end of a piston-rod passing 
through the bottom of an inverted cylinder, 
often weighs as much as 80 or 100 tons, and is so 
perfectly controlled by the steam power that its 
action can be so accurately gauged that it 
could be made to crack the glass of a watch 
without actually breaking It, or brought down 
upon a mass of molten Iron with a force re¬ 
presenting many hundreds of tons. 

8 tearine is the portion of fatty mattere and oils 
which remains solid at an ordinary temi>erature, 
and is a compound of stearic acid with glycerine. 
It is largely used in the manufacture of candles 
and for other commercial purposes. 

Steel, the variety of iron that has been In general 
use from the earliest times, but how and where 
first manufactured remains a mystery. Carbon 
is regarded as an essential element In steel, 
other ingredients present being silicon, man¬ 
ganese. sulphur and phosphorus. The oldest 
method, and the one now generally adopted for 
the manufacture of steel, is that known as the 
14 cementation process/’ but the most Important 
method of all was introduced by Sir Henry 
Bessemer in 1855. This is known as the 
•' Bessemer process/’ which consists In first 
burning all the carbon out of pig iron, and then 
putting back Into it a sufficient quantity of car¬ 
bon to produce steel containing the required 
proportion of this element. The metal pro¬ 
duced by this process is called •• Bessemer 
steel.” which is of the highest value for struc¬ 
tural purposes, rails, etc. For the manu¬ 
facture of tools and weapons steel is Indispen¬ 
sable. The United States. Great Britain and 
Germany are the leading countries in the world 
In steel production. 

Steel Yard, was a sort of exchange which existed 
in Cannon Street, London, from the 13th to the 
lOtli centuries. It was the chief resort of the 
Hanse merchants and the Flemings, to whom 
many privileges in regard to the exportation of 
English goods to the Continent were given. 

Stencil, a wax sheet or metal plate, on which Is cut 
a pattern or set of words. By placing the sten¬ 
cil on a sheet of paper or other substance and 
applying ink or paint to the cut-out pattern a 
copy of the pattern is obtained on the paper. 
Modem business practice has proved the useful¬ 
ness of stencils. Cut on wax sheets by a type¬ 
writer a good stencil can produce as many as 
100 copies or duplicates. 

Stenography, the art of Rhort-hand writing, was 
practised by the ancients, but was not in use in 
England before the 16th century. The systems 
invented in the 18th century were numerous, but 
the one that was most widely adopted was that 
of Mason, as improved by Gurney. In 1837 
Pitman's phonographic system was first an¬ 
nounced, which was a decided advance on any 
previous system, establishing a simple series of 
phonetic signs, that was easily learned and ad¬ 
mitted of great abbreviation. The average speed 
is 120 words a minute. This Is the system in 

•* general use to-day. Its inventor received the 
honour of knighthood. 

Stereometer, an instrument by which the specific 
gravity of liquids can be ascertained. It was 
Invented by M. Say in 1797. 

Stereoscope, an optical instrument invented by 

. Professor Wheatstone and afterwards con- 
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Blderably improved. It blends into one picture 
two plane representations of thing* seen by each 
eye aeparately. which hns the effect of seeming to 
throw natural objects into relief. It was only 
after photography was utilised in connection 
with the stereoscope that it became of special 
significance. 

Stereotype, a metal cast taken from movable type 
which has been set up in the ordinary way. 
The first to introduce the pnx'ecs in practical 
form in this country wjls William Ged, of Edin¬ 
burgh, who made stereotyj>e plates in 1730. An 
impression of the type matter is first taken by 
means of a mould of prepared plaster of Paris 
or moistened sheets of specially prepared paper, 
and when molten stereo metal is i»oured upon 
the mould and allowed to cool and harden, the 
stereo plate is formed, and can be printed from 
as a solid block for some time. 

Stethoscope, au instrument by which the action of 
the heart and other organs of the chest can l>e 
heard and gauged. It was invented by LatJunec. 
of Paris, in 1810. and consists of a cylinder, one 
end having a funnel-shaped oi>eiiing which is 
placed against the chest, while thd other end Is 
held to the listener's ear. There Is also a 
binaural stcthoscoinr. which has two india- 
rubber tul>es for the ears. 

Stirrups, a support for a horseman's feet, usually 
having a metal loop at the l>otlom. They are 
attached to saddles, and were not in common 
use before the 13th century. 

Stocks, an Instrument of punishment, consisting of 
a framework of wood. with holes through which 
the offender's feet arc put; he was compelled 
to sit in that i>ositlon for a prescrilxsl time. 
Much used In olden times, but now alxdJdicd. 
Stoics were the followers of Zeno, a Greek philoso¬ 
pher of the 5th century n.c. They received 
their name from the fact that they were taught 
in a porch. Zeno's doctrine was that happiness 
was only attainable by living agreeably to 
nature and reason, and that God was the Soul of 
the World. 

Stonehenge, n remarkable collection of huge stones 
arranged in two circles, and covering an area of 
10.000 feet in circumference, situated on 
Salisbury Plain. The Inference Is that these 
stones are the remains of au ancient I>ruldi*al 
Temple. 

Stool o! Repentance, a scat placed near the pulpit 
In Scottish churches In former times, on which 
persons guilty of moral lapse were ordered to sit 
In expiation during service. 

Stork, a family of heron-like birds with long bills, 
freely (llstributed on er Europe. Asia. and Africa, 
and Inliabiting marshy regions. The White 
Stork Is an occasional visitor to England, and. 
more rarely, the Bhick Stork, these are the only 
two European storks. 

Storthing, the Norwegian legislative assembly, 
dates back .to 1 233. when the fir»l Storthing was 
held at Bergen by llaoo V. 

Strathspey, a ryotiLdi dance of the reel class. 

originated In the valley of the 8|>cy. 

Strikes. A strike Is a voluntary stopping of work 
by common agreement of a nuintwr of workers 
In order to force tlie employer to alter conditions 
of employment, or V) resist conditions which are 
not approved of. Strike have lieeri frequent In 
the 20 th century. In the Coal Strike In 1931. 
73 million working days were 1**1. 35 million 
pounds In wages and about 1H million poun<l* In 
Indirect hisses. Between 1913 and Sept. 1930 
there were 5.173 trade disputes In which 
7.400.000 w<»rki*eople were Involved and 
229.433,000 ‘Lays were Icjst. 

Strontium, a metallic element existing chlefiy as 
oelestlne and strontlanlte. The native curljon- 
ate of Htrontln was d I* covered at Stroiitlnn, In 
Argyllshire. In 17 h 7. and In 1808 Sir Humphry 
Davy first obtained from it the metal Strontium. 
It Is much used In the preparation of fireworks. 
Stucco, a mixture cotni*j*ed of plaster of Paris 
mixed w ith a solution of glue, and much used In 
architectural decoration. It was known u» the 
ancient* and freely utilised in Italy iu the 10th 
century. 

8turgeon, a Lirge elongated marl no fish, with five 
row* of osseous bucklers, and pointed mouth 
with four barbel*. It is plentiful In the seas of 
our coasts, and oftcu attains a length of from 
8 to 10 feet. It U a good table thdi, and poase* 


the spawning period in rivers. Caviare 13 pre¬ 
pared from sturgeon ova. 

Sublimation, the process by which solid substances 
arc first turned Into vapour by heating and then 
allowed to cool into solidity. thu3 becoming 
freed from Impurities. 

Sublime Porte, the official name of the court of the 
Sultan of Turkey. The name wjls originally given 

• to a piece of sacred black stone placed at the 
entrance to the palace of the caliphs of Bagdad. 

Submarines have in recent year* become an im¬ 
portant feature of the fleets of different nation'*. 
The French first introduced them. All the 
belligerent countries have largely accelerated 

. their pace of submarine building since 1911. 
and great improvements have been made in 
the types and power of this class of craft. 
In 1931. Great Britain had 93 built and 8 
building; United States had 107 built and U 
building; France had 49 built and 5 huildinr: 
Italy had 51 built; Japan had 34 built and 15 
building; Germany nil; Russia had 30 built and 
23 building It was proposed at the Washington 
Conference to limit United States and Great 
Britain to 60.000 tons of submarine, France and 
Japan 31.000 tons. Italy 21.000 tons, but 
although (he Conference adopted a treaty pro¬ 
hibiting unrestricted submarine warfare, no 
agreement was reached. By the Naval Treaty, 
the result of the London Conference of 1930. the 
tonnage of submarines, destroyers and cruisers 
was limited by a maximum of 541,700 for fire.it 
Britain. 367.050 for Japan. 530.300 for U.S.A.; 
submarines not to exceed 3,000 tons. Three, 
however, could l»e added up to 2.600 tons. 
Meanwhile the treaty further provided that 
submarines '* must conform to the rules of 
international law to which surface vessels are 
subject." 

Succession, Acts of, have l»een passed at various 
periods to secure royal descent iu a particular 
line. That establishing the ProbrslAnt Succes¬ 
sion. passed In 1689. Is the one under which our 
present dynasty reigns. 

Suez Canal, connecting the Bed Sea to the Bay of 
Pelusluin. was first projected In 1852 by 
Ferdinand de Lessens. A company was formed 
with a capital of £ 8 .oon.on 0 . mostly subscribed 
In France, and in 1869 the formal o|>ening of the 
Canal took place. It has a length of 100 miles, 
and was at first 37 feet deep with a maximum 
width of 73 feet. It Is now 1 17 feet wide with a 
depth of 30 feet and whereas originally onlv 
vessels under 5,000 tons could pass through, 
taking 18 hours, to-day ships of 27.000 tons can 
wifely navigate the canal In 15 hour*. In 1937 
over 5,500 ships pa&sed through with a tonnage 
of 29 millions—57 per cent. bring British 
the fees for which amounted to about hJ mllll'm 
pounds, The Canal shortens the distance be 
tween J/ondon and Bombay by al>oiit 21 days. 
The total cost nt the time of oi*eiiing wii 
£ 12.000.000. of which £3.50*1.000 was paid to the 
Khedive In shares, and It was t\\o purchase of 
tln«c shares In 1875 for £4.0so.000 b> the British 
Government that gave lirituhi a controlling In¬ 
terest. The shares are now worth £54.579.331. 

Suffrage, approval, consent, vote, right to vote 
at municipal and parliamentary elections. The 
origin of the word Is the Latin word suffrnoo, the 
ankle Ijoiic of a horse used for balloting with by 
the Roman*. 

8uflragette, name given to a woman who lxdonge I 
to the Woman's Suffrage Movement in the 
early part of this century. They agitated to 
obtain the parliamentary vote; many suffra¬ 
gette* were " militant " ami caused much 
destruction. violence and dinturUince; many 
Buffered Imprisonment and went on hunger- 
Strike. The movement ended In 1918, when 
women of 30 were given the vote. Iu 192 k a 
Bill was piiM/wd In Parliament granting equal 
Buff rage to men and women. The lenders of 
the Women's! Suffrage Movement were Mr*. 
Rankbunt and her two daughter*, Sylvia umi 
Chrixtabcl. Mrs. Fawcett. Nellie Keimy a.id 
other*. 

Sugar, an article of food obtained from the Juices 
of the sugar cane, the sugar l>eet, the sugar 
maple, and certain gms.se*. These yield sugar 
In It* crude form, after which it I* refined by 
well-known processes. Treacle U sugar In Us 
uncrya Utilised form. 
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Sulphur, an elementary brittle crystalline solid 
abounding In the vicinity of volcanoes. It oc¬ 
curs in combination with other elements, as 
sulphates and sulphides, and allied with oxy¬ 
gen. hydrogen. chlorine, etc., is of great com¬ 
mercial utility. Used in its pure state it con¬ 
stitutes the inflammable element In gunpowder; 
it is also used for matches. 

Sulphuric Acid, a compound of great commercial 
importance, used in a variety of manufactures, 
and composed of sulphur, oxygen and hydrogen. 

Sultan, the title of the Turkish Kuler and first held 
by Angrolit>ez and Musgad in the 11th century. 
The hist of these saltans. Muhamed VI, escaped 
to Malta in November 1922. and the National 
Assembly declared a republic in Turkey on 
October 29. 1923. 

Summer Time. In 1916 an Act was passed ad¬ 
vancing Greenwich Mean Time (G.M.T.). by one 
hour during the Summer Months, and this Act 
was made permanent in 1925. It starts from 
the day following the third Saturday in April 
and now finishes on the iirat Saturday in Octo¬ 
ber of each year. France. Belgium. Spain and 
Portugal have followed Great Britaiu in insti¬ 
tuting " Summer Time M for the same period. 

Sumptuary Laws. Both the Greeks and Romans 
passed laws against luxury, and under Edward 
III. and Henry VIII. many curious restrictions 
were imposed In England, prescribing the quality 
of the cloth which should be woru by people of 
different ranks, etc. Most of these restrictions 
were repealed by Janies I. and the remainder 
by Queen Victoria in 1857. 

Sun, the centre of the solar system, estimated to 
l>e distant from the earth 93.000.000 miles, to 
have a diameter of 805,000 miles, and a density 
330.000 times that of the earth. It has a seem¬ 
ing diurnal motion from East to West caused by 
the earth’s rotation on its axis, and an annual 
motion through the ecliptic caused by the 
earth's revolution round the sun. From these 
motions we get the variations day aud night, 
and the seasons. Large sj>ots are observed on 
the sun—varying in size from 30.000 miles in 
diameter—which form and disappear at irre¬ 
gular intervals. Investigation of the solar sys¬ 
tem shows tliat in its atmosphere are present 
hydrogen, oxygen, calcium, nulium. helium, 
sodium, magnesium, lead, uranium, aluminium, 
aud other elements. The sun's temperature Is 
such that it is estimated each square metre of 
the sun’s surface radiates a sufficient quantity 
of heat per minute to raise 10.000 kilograms of 
water from freezing to boiling point. 

Sun-bathing, exposure of the body to the rays of 
the sun. (See Heliotherapy.) 

Sunday, the first (Lay of the week, among the 
Christians called " Lord's Day/' In ancient 
times it was the day on which the sun was 
worshipped. In Anglo-Saxon days the Sab¬ 
bath day was kept holy from Saturday at 3 
pan. to Monday, daybreak. 

Sunday Schools, for the religious instruction of 
children, have existed since the 16th century, 
but as at present organised were established by 
Robert Knikcs. in 1780. 

Sunnites, the great body of Mohammedans who ac¬ 
cept the Sunna , a collection of traditions con¬ 
cerning Mohammed, as well as the Koran. Only 
the Shiites, mostly confined to Persia, reject the 
Sunna . 

Surgeons arc strictly dLstlnct from physicians, in 
that they deal with such diseases or Injuries as 
demand operations by instruments for their 
cure. Most doctors, however, are now both 
physicians and surgeons—general practitioners 
—yet no one is entitled to call himself surgeon 
until he Is a Fellow or a Member of one of the 
Royal Colleges of Surgeons, or of some other 
body authorised to confer the degree of Bachelor 
of Surgery. 

Surnames were not used In England before the 
Conquest. The elder Normans used the word 
•' Fits." signifying son, as “ Fltzwilllam." The 
" O " of the Irish meaut grandson, ns " O'Con¬ 
nor." while the Scottish Highlanders used 
" Mac " for son. as " MacKenzie." " Macin¬ 
tosh," etc. Then among the Euglish the word 
* son " itself was simply added to the father’s 
name, as " Johnson." " Robertson." " Simp¬ 
son." etc. When surnames came into use they 
generally had reference to occupation, places 


of residence, or peimnal characteristics, and 
this 6tyle of naming is responsible for the great 
majority of existing surnames. Smith. Taylor, 

• Butler. Baker, etc., are of the occupation type: 
Hill, Dale, Brook, Beck, etc., and place-names 
generally, belong to what may be called the 
geographical type; while personal peculiarities 

*4 are denoted in such names as Savage. Redman, 
Black. White, Brown, etc. 

Suspension Bridges. ( See Bridges.) 

Suttee, the practice prevalent in some parts of 
India, until specially prohibited by a law of 
1829, of the self-burning of widows on their 

. husband’s pyre, the idea being, according to the 

• religion of Brahma, that widows thus immolated 
passed direct to heaven. 

Swallow, a familiar summer bird vLsItor to Britain 
from April to October. There are nearly 100 

• species, but only three visit England—the Com¬ 
mon Swallow, the House Martin, and the Sand 
Martin. 

Swan, a large water-bird of graceful appearance, 
greatly esteemed for Its whiteness and beauty, 
and kept on many rivers and ornamental waters 
in this country. The largest swannery is at 
Abbotsbury, near Weymouth. 

Swaraj (Sanscrit, stra = self, rajya — govern¬ 
ment). In 1919 Gandhi adopted the word as 
a label for his political party. It Is now the 
term for complete independence of India. 

Swearing, on the Gospels, was first introduced in 
judicial proceedings about 600. There are 
various enactments imposing fines for profane 
swearing. {See Oaths.) 

Swedenborgians are the followers of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg. They also call themselves " the 
New Jerusalemites." 

Swift, a bln! so called from its rapid flight. Is a 
native of Southern Asia, and comprises over 50 
species. Two species are seen in Britain. 

Swords, from 20 to 30 Inches long, were used by 
the Romans. The most famous swords of the 
Middle Ages were those made of Damascus aud 
Ferrara steel. 

Symphony, an orchestral composition of* wide 
scoi>e. and comprising five different movements 
—the introduction, allegro, andante, scherzo, 
and finale. The most famous composers of 
symphonies have been Beethoven, Handel, 
Haydn, aud Mozart. 

Syndicalism, a labour movement which demands 
that industries shall be controlled by those 
who work them. 

Synods, assemblies of heads or representatives of 
State and ecclesiastics for settling disputes re¬ 
lating to Church authority and government. 
The first National Synod in England was in 673 
at Hertford, the last was held by Cardinal Pole 
in 1555. In Presbyterian churches a Synod Is 
a court of Presbyteries. 


Tabanus, the type genus, entomologically. of the 
Tabanidie; a familiar British variety is the 
Breeze-fly. 

Tabard, a cloak or outer garment worn In mediroval 
(Lays by the peasantry. The name was also 
applied to a garment worn by knights over their 
armour. 

Tabernacle, a place of worship; a sacred place: 
specifically in Hebrew history the Temple of 
Solomon. " Spurgeon’s Talximacle " In Lon¬ 
don. built for the famous BaptLst preacher In 
1861, Is a familiar non-Jcwish example of the 
application of the name. 

Tael, a Chinese coin equal in value to 11 oz. or 
pure silver; the Haikwan customs tael is worth 
about 4s. 9J. 

Tafloty, a kind of silk fabric manufactured in 
England in the 16th century, and now generally 
applied to a mixed cloth of silk and wool. 

Tailor Bird, a familiar bird in India and China, of 
an olive-green colour, aud remarkable for its 
habit of constructing its nest of leaves, which 
It sews together. . . 

Taiping Rebellion, In China In 1850, was intended 
to overthrow the Manchurian dynasty. It was 
suppressed in 1864 by the aid of General Gordon. 

Taj Mahal, the white marble mausoleum built at 
Agra by Shah Jehan in memory of his favourite 
wife. Over 20.000 men were occupied for over 
twenty years In its erection. 
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Talc, a lustrous silvery mineral found in foliated 
and granular masses, soft to the touch, and used 
as a substitute for chalk. Soapstone is a 
variety of talc. 

Talent, an ancient denomination of com or money 
value. In Palestine it was worth 3.000 shekels, 
or between £300 and £400. The Attic talent 
was of the value of about £200, the Roman 
great talent £90. the little talent £75. 

T alisman , a charm, consisting of a magical figure, 
engraved under superstitious observance of the 
configuration of the heavens, to which wonder¬ 
ful potentiality for averting evil was anciently 
ascribed. 

Talkie, the popular name for a sound picture 
which combines pictures of actions with sound: 
talkies have revolutionised the film industry 
since alxmt 1927. and are gradually ousting the 
silent films. The development of sound pic¬ 
tures is also invaluable in news pictures, for the 
speeches of Royalty and statesmen are per¬ 
manently recorded for future history. 

Tallage, in Norman times, were taxes levied by the 
Crown upon lands of the royal demesnes. 

Tallow, the more solid portions of animal fat. and 
prepared from l#eef. mutton, and other fats by 
melting at a low temperature. Stearin is Its 
chief constituent. Used for making candles, 
soap. etc. 

Tally Omce, in the Exchequer, was the department 
of the Government in which tallies were kept, 
representing the acknowledgment of moneys 
paid or lent; in 1834 the Houses of Parliament 
were burnt down through the overheating of a 
stove with discarded Exchequer tallies. 

Talmud, the lxx»k containing the civil and canoni¬ 
cal lawn of the ancient Jews, comprising the 
Minima, a compilation from oral tradition, and 
the Gemara. a collection of criticisms and com¬ 
ments on the Medina by eminent Jewish Rab¬ 
bi*. There are two TalimeLs— the Jerusalem, 
compiled in the 4th or 0th century, and the 
Babylonish. in the 0th. 

Tamarind, a tree of great utility, of winch there 
are two varieties, one in the West Indies and 
the other in the East Indies, its Wcxxl makes 
good building tlmUr. its lxirk hits tonic pro¬ 
perties, its leaves yield a valuable dye. and its 
fruit Is used in the making of sauces and cooling 
drink*. 

Tambourine, a light, small one-headed drum, 
formal of a ring or hoop of wood, or metal, with 
loose discs of metal let into the sides which 
jingle when shaken. In ancient times this in¬ 
strument was called the timbrel, it Is much 
played in Houthem Europe as a dance accoin- 
paiiiinent. and c»f late years 1ms had a sort of 
revival In England, by Its use by girls of the 
Salvation Army. 

Tammany, a New York democratic organisation, 
sprang out of an old lx; lie vole lit society named 
after an Indian chief, and lias exerted a power¬ 
ful Influence over political movements In New 
York. The leaders of the organisation have 
used their power when their party hits been 
successful at the |»olis In a manner which has 
brought down upon them the strongest con¬ 
demnation of the supporter* of pure municipal 
government. They have appointed their 
nominees to every prominent olllcu, and have 
exacted bribes for concessions and privilege*, 
and generally Tamnmny rule hits meant whole- 
wile corruption. Of this there Is ample evidence 
In the disclosure* of the Tweed and other Tam¬ 
many frauds, and in the fort that the " Bom " 
for the time lielug usually contrives to make 
himself wealthy. 

Tanixtry, a system of land tenure which once pre¬ 
vailed among the Celt*, by which the succession 
devolved upon the eldest male member of the 

family. 

Tank, u heavily armoured car fort impervious to 
bullets and moving on “ caterpillar" kinds 
enabling It to travel over the roughest ground. 
Find used by the British as a complete surprise 
to the enemy In the Great W ar In Kept. 1016. 
There 1* a Royal Tank Corps In the British 
Regular Anny to-day 

Tannin, a auUtancc obtained from n variety of 
plants and trees, from oak-bark, and from gall- 
nuts, and largely used In leather making. 
Tanning, the preens by which skins and hides are 
converted into leather. Tannin, or tannic acid. 


is the chief Ingredient used, and this l* obtained 
mainly from the bark of oak. hemlock, birch, 
beech, and other tree*. The skins are steeped 
in baths or tanks of the tannic preparation for 
a considerable time, and in absorbing acid be¬ 
come gradually converted into leather. 

Tantalum, a scarce metal occurring in very small 
quantities in combination with various rare 
minerals. such as tantalite, columbite. etc., 
associated with niobium. 

Tapestry, a fabric largely used in former times for 
wall decoration and hangings. It was known 
to the ancient Greeks, but in its modern form 
came into prominence in .the 15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies, when it was manufactured in a marked 
degree of excellence by the weavers of Flanders, 
especially those of Arnus. The manufacture 
was introduced Into England early in the 17th 
century, and was attended by considerable suc¬ 
cess. At the present day the term is applied 
to worsted cloths for furniture coverings, and 
there are also various kinds of tape-try carpet* 
now made. The moat famous tapestrieo of 
olden times were the Aubusson Tai»estry. and 
the Savonnerie. The Gobelin Tain-stry factory 
originated in Paris in the reign of Francis I., is 
still a national establishment, l See also Bayeux 
Tapestry.) 

Tapioca, a food-sulntauce yielded by the tul>cr of 
a tropical plant, poisonous in its raw state, but 
purified by roasting. 

Tapir, a hoofed quadruped of hog-like form, 
having a flexible proboscis. It is a vegetable 
feeder, lives in the forest regions of South 


America. Sumatra and Borneo, and is of a dark 
brown colour. 

Tar is a dark viscid product obtained from the de¬ 
structive distillation of wood, coal, peat, etc. 
The woods mainly used are <*f the pine family. 
The product of the distillation of wood is ueid; 
that of coal I* alkaline. In the course of dis¬ 
tillation it yields light oil consisting of Ixm/ino 
and similar hydnxarlxxis; dead oil. comprising 
carls >llc aeld. aniline, naphthalene, etc.; and 
pit* h. a leading Ingredient in asphalts and black 
varnishes. From coal-tar numerous dyes and 
other coini»ounds are obtained. 

Tarantula, a large hairy spider common in Italy. 
Music was supikmcU to cure its bring, hence the 
Tarantula dance. 

Targums, certain Chaldee paraphrases of portions 
of the Old Testament, probably of the 1st cen¬ 
tury. The most valuable Turguin* are those 
on the Pentateuch. 

Tarlatan, a tldu transparent mu-din fabric. 

Tarpetan Rock at Rome received Its name from 
the tradition that Tarpfa. the daughter of the 
Governor of the C itadel who ljetr.i)ed I ho 
fortress to the Kublnc*. was crushed to death 
by their shield* and hurled Ix-ncath tho r<xk. 
From this height persons guilty of treiL>on were 
hurled to death. 

Tarsus, the seven small I Mines constituting tho 
ankle or histep. Including the three ineUitarsal 
I xmes. 

Tartan, a cloth of woollen or worsted plaid; 
formerly each clan of the ScotlMi Highlanders 
had lUi own tartan. 

Tartar, an Asiatic nice, but also a term used to 
denote a person of Irascible teiu|*er. a vixen or 
shrew ; to " enteh a tartar ’’ was to encounter 
more than was bargained for. 

Tartaric Acid I* prepare*! from tartar deposited in 
wine vats during fermentation. The commer¬ 
cial kind Is obtained from u* Id iKitusslum tar¬ 
trate (Argol). and use*I In dyeing, calico print¬ 
ing. and the manufacture of effervescing 
(leverages. The purified sort Is cream of tartar. 

Tate Qallery, named after Its founder. Sir Henry 
Tate. 1* at .Milllmnk. 8 \\ . was opened In 1*97; 
Kir Henry Tate Ixirc the <<nt of the building 
(£80,000) and also contributed I he nucleus of 
the present collection. A “ Turner Wing,'* 
erected by Kir Joseph Duveen. w;w added In 
1910. The collection Is thoroughly representa¬ 
tive of modem British art. 

TuttersaH’*. a famous horHC-markot at Knights- 
bridge, originated by Richard Tatterxall In 1770, 
and since carried on by Ids successors with suc¬ 
cess, the sale of thoroughbreds being tho chief 
business. 

Taverns were not known before the 13th century. 
In Edward Ill. a time there were only three in 
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London; " one in Chepe, one In Walbrook. and 
the other in Lombard Street/' 

Taximeter is an ingenious contrivance by which 
the strictly legal fare chargeable for a cab jour¬ 
ney Is indicated. It Is now in use extensively 
in this country for motor cabs. 

Taxin is a resinous substance obtained from the 
leaves of the yew-tree. 

Tay Bridge spans the Tay at Dundee, is over two 
miles in length, and was opened for traffic on 
the 20th June. 1887. A previous bridge, com¬ 
pleted in 1877. was blown down on the 28th 
December. 1879. ns a railway train was passing 
over it, and upwards.of eighty people perished. 

Tea was intnxlueed into England about the middle 
of the 17th century, when it was a great luxury, 
and fetched from £0 to £10 a pound. It Is an 
Asiatic plant, native proj>erly to China. Japan, 
and India. Up to about 1885 the greater por¬ 
tion of the tea imi»orted into this country came 
fmin China; the bulk is now obtained from 
India and Ceylon, although China tea of good 
quality is again working its way into favour. 
Green tea and black tea differ by reason of the 
method of their drying and preparation for the 
market, the former being roasted after but a 
short exposure to the air. and the latter after 
a much longer exposure. The amount of tea 
consumed in Great Britain Is about 9 02 lb. 
per head, nearly ten times as much as was sold 
100 years ago. whereas only 0 95 lb. of coifee is 
now drunk on an average. 

Teak, the wood of an E. Indian and African tree 
of great hardness and durability, largely used in 
shipbuilding. 

Teal, a small fresh-water duck, of which two kinds, 
tiie Common Teal and the Gnrganey. occur in 
Britain. Other species—-there are seventeen in 
all—are found In America and other countries. 

To Deum, the song of praise (" Te Drum lauda¬ 
to us "—" We praise Thee, O God "). is sup¬ 
posed to have been the composition of St. 
Ambrose in the 4th century. It is used in the 
services of the Roman Catholic and English 
churches. 

Teetotalers, a name given to the originators of the 
first. English Temperance Society. 

Telegraph. The first practical telegraphic instru¬ 
ments were invented by Gauss and Weber in 
18:i3. and by Sir Charles Wheatstone in 1S3G, 
although the idea of using electricity for trans¬ 
mitting intelligible messages was find suggested 
towards the cl*vse of the 18th century. The 
Muree-DIgney recording instrument, which Is 
now most largely used, is a kind of clockwork 
arrangement in which the Hlight clicking sounds 
alone are sufficient to interpret the message, the 
letters being indicated by various combinations 
of dots and dashes. From 60 to 100 words per 
minute can be transmitted by this method. Of 
late years various systems of multiplex-tele- 
graphy have been devised, by means of which 
many messages can be transmitted over the line 
at the same time. The principle of a 0 d. tele¬ 
gram was adopted by the House of Commons 
in 1883. but the Act did not come into operation 
until 1885. The most important and interest¬ 
ing of recent telegraphic developments have 
been in connection with wireless telegraphy, 
introduced by 8ignor Marconi. An arrange¬ 
ment came into force on January 1st, 1905, 
whereby telegrams for transmission from wire¬ 
less stations on the coasts to ships at sea are 
accepted at a charge of 10pi. a word. An 
arrangement exists with Britain and the Mar¬ 
coni Co. for wireless stations in London, Egypt. 
Aden. Bangalore. Pretoria, and Singai>ore, 
linking all parts of the Empire. .Since October, 
1907, there has beeh wireless telegraphy 
between this country an.I America. 

Telepathy supposes such a mental sympathy be¬ 
tween person* as enables emotional influences 
to pass from one to another at a distance with¬ 
out external means and Independently of the 
ordinary action of the senses. 

Telephone, an instrument for producing sound at 
a distance over a conducting wire or coni by the 
agency of electricity, was Invented by Graliain 
Bell iu lb76, although It is only In recent years 
that it has come into general use. It consists 
of a thin disc of Iron vibrating In front of a mag¬ 
net. surrounded by a coil of insulated copi>er 
wire which is connected with a similar coil at a 


distant station. By speaking Into the mouth¬ 
piece of the telephone, currents of electricity 
are Induced which are transmitted through the 
line, and thus sounds are reproduced. The 
National Telephone Company, which was an 
amalgamation of various companies originally 
formed to develop the telephone Industry of 
this country, was taken over by the General 
Post Office from January 1. 1912. There are 
International Telephone lines connecting Eng¬ 
land and Belgium and England and France. 
Wireless telephones are now in use. It is pos¬ 
sible to hold conversation with a ship 400 miles 
at sea. It is probable that all large ships will 
be fitted with instruments to enable passengers 
to converse either with England or America 
from any part of the Atlantic iu the near future. 
Automatic telephones have lately been intro¬ 
duced. 

Telescope, an optical instrument for reviewing 
objects at a distance. The ordinary telescope 
consists of an object-glass and an eye-lens, with 
two intermediates to bring the object into an 
erect position. A lens brings it near to us, and 
the magnifier enlarges it for inspection. A re¬ 
fracting telescoiK* gathers the rays together 
near the eye-piece, and is necessarily limited as 
to size, but the reflecting telescope collects the 
rays on a larger mirror, and these are thrown 
back to the eye-piece. The object glass of re¬ 
fractors rarely exceeds 26 inches In diameter, but 
•' reflectors " are made up to 100 inches in dia¬ 
meter. and It is thought possible that In the 
future these may. by being built up of glass 
plates, reach 50 feet In diameter. Several large 
refractors are now erected in South Africa, but 
the largest reflectors arc at the Mount Wilson 
Olrfervatory, California, with a 100-inch mirror, 
the Victoria. B.C., observatory 72-Inch mirror, 
and the observatory at Bloemfontein. 8.A., 
with a 60-inch glass. The origin of the telescope 
is doubtful. Roger Bacon is supposed to have 
lmd some knowledge of it in 1551. Galileo in 
1609 constructed one. Hadley constructed a 
reflector in 1718. and Herschcl made his re¬ 
flector In 1789. 

Television, or the transmission of recognisable 
images of moving objects over a telephone line, 
has l>ecu experimented on in France and in 
America. In England Mr. J. L. Baird has re¬ 
cently given demonstrations to show that this 
may shortly be practically achieved. The first 
television talkie was shown in London in March 
1930. and demonstrations have been made 
public on several occasions. 

Tellurium, a scarce element found In minute quan¬ 
tities in its native state and in combination 
with gold, silver, and other metals. It is a 
crystalline, brittle substance, resembling sulphur 
and selenium. 

Temperance Societies were originally started In 
the United States about 1826. The British and 
Foreign Temperance Society was established in 
1831, and the London Temperance League in 
1851. 

Templars were soldier knights organised In the 
12 th century for the purpose of protecting pil¬ 
grims In their journeyings to and from Jerusa¬ 
lem, and obtained their name from having 
granted to them by Baldwin II. a temple for 
their accommodation. At first they were non- 
military. and wore neither crests nor helmets, 
but a long wide mantle and a red cross on the 
left shoulder. They were established in England 
al»out 1 ISO. During the crusades they rendered 
valuable service, showing great bravery’ and 
devotion. In the 12th century’ they founded 
numerous religious bouses in various parts of 
Europe and became possessed of considerable 
wealth. It was this that caused their downfall. 
Kings and Popes alike grew jealous of their in¬ 
fluence, and they were subjected to much pexe¬ 
cution. and Poi*e Clement V. abolished the 
Order In 1312. Edward II. in 1308 seized all 
the proi»erty of the English Templars. The 
English )possessions of the Order were trans¬ 
ferred to the Hwpitallers of St. John, after¬ 
wards called the Knights of Malta. The Lon¬ 
don Temple is on the site of the chief seat of the 
Order in this country. 

Temple, a building dedicated to the worship of a 
deity or deities. Those built by the ancient 
Greeks at Olympia, Athens, and Delphi were 
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the most famous. The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was another. The Temple of Solo¬ 
mon 1012 B.o. was destroyed by Titus a.i>. 70. 

Temple Bar, an historic gateway that until 1879 
stood at the western entrance to l icet Street, 
near the bottom of Chancery Lane. In olden 
times it was the custom to impale the hea<Ls of 
traitors over this gateway. Ke-erected at 
Theobald's Park, Cheshunt. 

Tempo, a musical expression referring to the pace 
at which a composition Is to l>e played, and 
generally used in combination with a qualifying 
wonl. as " Teini»<> Ordinario." ordinary time. 

Tenant Right is the right which a tenant has in 
unexhausted improvements inlnxluced into 
land he is relinquishing, and applies U>th to per¬ 
manent improvements and ungathered crops. 

Tench, a familiar fresh-water llsh of the Carp 
family, averaging some three iK>und* in weight, 
and of a mingled green and olive colour. 

Tenebrae Ularknts*), the title given to a solemn 
service peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church 
on Go*xl Friday and two previous days, when 
all tiie lights but one arc extinguished 

Tenor, the part sung by tin- highest natural mole 
voice. Its compass covers about two octaves. 
Tenor songs are printed in the treble clef, but 
the voice is Hinging an octave lower. 

Teraphim, the name used by the ancient Hebrews 
to designate certain household godr>. 

Teredo, the scientific name of the ship-worm, 
a peculiar bivalve mollusc, which lodges itself 
when young in the lx>ttoms of ships, and b»r» s 
its way outward, causing much injury. .Mtxlern 
ships, however do not oiler opj-ort unities to the 
ship-worm, for even when of wood they are 
metal-sheathed. 

Termites are white ants which abound In hot 
countries and live In colonics, their liubitutions 
being built uj>on mounds rising to a height of 12 
or 1 o feet, and constructed with a luhyrinth 
series of galleries and chambers. A king and 
queen are at the head of a colony; the rest are 
neuters, the males being soldiers and the females 
workers. 

Tern, a sixxdcfl of sea gull of elegant plumage, 
smaller than Uie ordinary gull. '1 here are some 
sixty HiHX'ic*. about a do/.en of which are British. 

Terra-cotta, a kind of ungluicd ixdtery. mostly of 
a red colour. largely u*ed for building and gar¬ 
den decoration. 

Terrapin, a kind of fresh-water tortoise, connnnu on 
the A thui tic c*xuit of America. 

Terrier, the name applied to several breeds of 
iuirdy d«x?s ranging from the shaggy Skye to 
the old Lnglish block and tan. The class also 
Includes the fox terrier, the ^laltcse, the lfc*-ton f 
and the Yorkshire. 

Territorials, i he Territorial Force of tiie British 
Anuy came into Ix-dng from tiie l«t April. Unix, 
when the Volunteer Force and Uie Imperial 
Yeomanry were combined in tin- new organisa¬ 
tion. This Second Line force Is controlled b> 
the various County A*-***hulous formed for this | 
purpose, and Is regional In cluAructcr. each dis¬ 
trict re< railing one. und three of them two 
divisions each. There are Division*. Mounted 
brigades and Army 'Jnxjps. with Artillery and 
Engineers for defended ports; and the equip¬ 
ment Ison Uie latest uexierii lines, with wirelcs*. 
cable and nir line, telegraph com panics. c> cllnt 
battalions, etc. in March 1931 the Territorials 
numlfercd 0,MJ5 olllccrs and 120.084 men of 
other riiiiks. 

Tertiary Serlea. the third In order of the geological | 
formations, comprising the three sub-groups of 
the Pliocene. Ml-sxiie. und Ixxxrne divisions. 
Tfctt Act, punned In 10715. preM/rlbcd that all 

K rern merit otlloers, civil and military, should 
conjixdied to receive the hucruinenl according 
hi the form* of Uie Church. It was repealed In 
182 *. 

Tester, a French and Bootch silver coin of the 16th 
century. There was also an J.ngllhh tester of 
Uie value of If., and later on worth fVi. 

Textudo. Uie name given to a military movement 
In use by the ancient Roman noldierx. Jt con¬ 
sisted] of a defeitr I v e m.-fi* n formed by InxjpK 
standing <l«r blether and massing their 
shield* above their heads. 

Teutonic Order, of German military knights, was 
founded In the Holy Jgmd at the end of Uie 
12 th century for succouring the wounded of the 


Christian army before Acre. They were dD- 
fiersed in the 15th century by Jaeellon. Duke of 
Lithuania. The Order continued to exist until 
1809 when Napoleon I. ended its existence by 
confiscating Its possesions. 

Teutons, a Gentian race that came Into prominence 
in the 4th century im\. and later invaded Gnu!, 
but were defeated by Man ins 102 n.c. The 
name Teutons was afterwards applied to the 
German peoples generally. 

Thaler, a Gentian silver coin which has existed 
since the 10th century. That of the present 
day Is worth about 3*. English. “ Dollar ” is 
its derivative. 

Tliallium. a scarce metal, discovered by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Orooke* in 18»il frotn the refuse left after 
the distillation of selenium. I» Is found in iron 
and copper pyrites, and Is employed in the 
manufacture of glass. 

Thames, the principal river of England. rMnff In 
the Cot*wold Hills, and passing through W ilt - 
shire, Rerkshire, and Oxfordshire, and pursuing 
its ever-broadening seaward course through 
Reading. Windsor. Richmond. London. Green¬ 
wich. and Gravesend. It Is nliout 210 miles 
long, and at the Nore. where it joins the sea. Is 
six miles wide. Commercially, It Is the most 
important river of Great Britain. The trade of 
the Port of I/>ndon has a value of about 0 or 7 
million pound* ixr annum. 

Thane, a title of nobility used In Anglo-Saxon 
times, and in the reign of Athelstan conferred 
upon any free man who imascsscd live hides of 
land, or liad accomplished three sea voyages. 

Thaumaturgy. the working of miracles. 

Theatines. a religious Order established in Italy In 
the 10th century, for the pun**c of repressing 
heresy. 'They liound ihemxclves to poverty, 
and refrained from soliciting alms, though they 
did not refuse voluntary gifts, Some remnants 
of the Order nilII exist in Italy. 

Theatres are buildings in which plays are per¬ 
formed. The theatres of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were generally circular, with tiers 
of stone seats around them, and rootless. The 
llrst authorised theatre In England was that of 
Burlxige. built In Shoreditch in 1574. Other 
theatres were erected at B:ink>lde, in South* 
wark—the Glolx.*, where some of Shakespeare's 
plays were llr>t produced. and the Blackfriar*. 
From 1012 to 1000 all l/uidon theatres were 
clotcd. but at the Restoration they were 
opened again, and for the first time women 
were allowed to appear on the stage, female 
parts having previously l#ccn played by young 
beardless men. At present flu re arc neatly 1<“) 
theatres licensed by the lx>r«I ( harnlxrlaln in 
lxuidon alone, affording accommodut Ion for 
over 100,000 persons, and at which there Is an 
average dally attendance of between 70.000 
and H0.0U0. Bcddca the big theatres, small re- 
liertory companies are endeavouring to produce 
Ivks ipopular uud new plays as experiments. 

Theism. Inrllef in a personal Deity. 

Thtllux*on Act. Peter Isaac Tliellusson. a wealthy 
J»ndon merchant, left the bulk of his proi>er( y, 
over IdlNi.ixxi, to accumulate during the lives of 
his three sons and their sons, after which the 
accumulated fund wax to go to the eldest male 
descendant. .Mr. Thellusson died in 1707. and 
the publication of his will gave rise to so much 
censure that the 'Ihellusson Act was passed In 
IH00 restraining testators from devising pro¬ 
perty for mxtimulatloii for longer periods than 
21 years after death. 

Theobromine, an alkaloid substance found in the 
becds or Ixnns of the i acao plant, and a chief 
constituent of the u*oa and ch* solute of coin- 
merce. it is the ulkaloid present in tea und 
coffee. 

| Theodolite, an Instrument, used by surveyors, for 
measuring horizontal angles ui*on a circle. 
ThoobopliisU. 1 he TheoHophlcul Society, which 
has its headquarters In Madras, was founded hy 
Mdine. Illuvutsky and Col. Olcott In 1*73. In 
New York, and has now over 400 branches In 
dilferent parts of the worPI. its professed alms 
are ( 1 ; to form a nucleus of the uni vernal 
biotherb's*! of humanlt> ; ( 2 ) to encourage the 
study of cximparutlve religion, philosophy and 
science; (3> to Investigate the unexplained laws 
of nature und the powers latent In num. Among 
other things, theosophy claims to M restore to 
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the world the science of the spirit/' while its 
bond of union is " not the profession of a com¬ 
mon belief but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth/' . _ 

Therapeutics, the science which treats of the heal¬ 
ing of diseases and the laws of health. 

Therm. The charges for gas for lighting and 
heating (formerly reckoned at per cubic foot) 
are now based on the calorific, or heat value of 
the gas, and the unit Is termed a therm. The 
gas therm is 100.000 British thermal units of a 
quality of 450 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. Thus 
1,000 cubic feet of gas (old style) Is equal tx> 
4 50 therms. 10,000 cubic feet is equal to 45 
therms, and so on. 

Thermit is the name of a mixture of granulated 
aluminium and oxide of iron in atomic pro¬ 
portions, and was developed by Dr. Hans Gold¬ 
schmidt, of Essen. Ruhr. It is used with suc¬ 
cess for welding purposes. Thermit may be 
stirred with a red hot poker, thrown into the 
lire, or have melted cast Iron poured over it with¬ 
out setting up any visible action; but. raised to 
a higher temperature, react ion ensues, and a heat 
a thousand degrees hotter than any furnace. 

Thermo-Dynamics, a term first applied by Joule 
to designate that branch of physical science 
which treats of the relations of heat to work. 
What is called the first law of thermodynamics 
is thus stated by Clerk Maxwell: 44 When work 
is transformed into heat, or heat into work, the 
quantity of work is mechanically equivalent to 
the quantity of heat.” The second law asserts 
that ” the heat tends to flow from a body of 
hotter temperature to one that Is adder, and 
will not naturally flow in any other way.” 

Thermo-Electricity is the electrical current re¬ 
sulting from the heating or cooling of two or 
more dissimilar metals at the point of union. 

Thermometer, an instrument by which the tem¬ 
perature of bodies is ascertained, was invented 
by Galileo, and developed by Ills pupils in the 
early part of the 17th century. It consists of a 
glass tube with a very small bore, containing, 
in general, mercury or alcohol. This expands 
or contracts by variation in the temperature, 
mid the state of the atmosphere. the body, 
liquid, or gas us the case may be, with regard to 
heat, is Indicated by a scale on the surface of the 
tube. Various forms of thermometer are used 
for particular purposes. For further informa¬ 
tion and illustrative comparisons see Office 
Compendium, 

Thirty-nino Articles. (See Articles.) 

Thirty Years* War. between the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in Germany 11018 to 1048). 

Thistle, Order of. (See Orders.) 

Thistlewood Conspiracy was headed by Arthur 
Thistle wood, who luid been imprisoned pre¬ 
viously for challenging Lord Sidmouth. and had 
for its object the overthrowing of the Cabinet, 
and the assassination of the Ministry, on the 
occasion of George III.*8 funeral in 1820. 'Hie 
plotters met in Cato Street. Tottenham Court 
Raid, London, but were betrayed and brought 
to trial, and This tie wood and four more con¬ 
spirators were hanged for treason. 

Thorium, a scarce metal of the nature of alumin¬ 
ium. It ignites below a red heat, and burns 
with great brilliancy. 

Thom Back, a fish of the ray or skate species, 
common In the British sens, and i>opular as 
food. It lias a mottled skin. 

Thorough Bass, a musical term applied to a voice 
part accompanied by numerals, showing the 
chord applicable to each note. The term also 
refers to the entire science of harmonic com¬ 
position. 

Thous, a kind of fox or small wolf—in some re¬ 
spects resembling a jackal—occurring in Africa 
and parts of Asia. It is of various colours, but 
mostly bri lulled, with dark stripes across the back* 

Thrush, a well-known song bird, also known as the 
throstle and the mavis. It is widely distributed 
over Euroj>e. Asia, and South America. There 
are some hundred species, eight occurring in 
Britain. 

Thugs were a secret organisation of Indian 
fanatical assassins. They strangled their vic¬ 
tims, and buried their bodies with a consecrated 
pickaxe, and set apart one-third of their plunder 
bf the goddess Kali. These assassins were 
difficult to suppress, but vigorous measures 


ultimately, after twenty years' effort, secured 
their extermination about 1830. 

Thumb-Screw, an instrument of torture used in 
olden times to extort confessions from prisoners. 
It oonsisted of a frame of three upright bare, 
between which the thumb of the victim was in¬ 
serted; then a screw was turned on with suffi¬ 
cient force to give intense pain without jeopard¬ 
ising life. 

Thursday, the 5th day of the week, named after 
Thor, the Scandinavian deity. To the ancient 
Romans Thursday was dies Jovis , or Jupiter's 
day. 

Thyrsus, a staff carded in ancient Greece by the 
Bacchantes during their festivities. It fre¬ 
quently appears in ancient sculptures. 

Tiara was the name originally given to a head 
ornament worn by the ancient Persians. The 
name was afterwards applied to the Pope's 
Triple Crown. The tiara of the first French 
kings was a high round cap. At the present 
day any coronet or frontal head ornament is 
styled a tiara. 

Tichborne Case, the longest trial ever known in 
English Courts, was begun on 11th May, 1871, 
when Arthur Orton, claiming to be Sir Roger 
Tichborne. commenced proceedings to estab¬ 
lish his right to the Tichborne estates, worth 
£24,000 a year, and lasted until the 6th March. 
1872, having occupied 103 days—the claimant 
being non-suited and arrested on a charge of per- 
• jury. The claimant himself was under ex¬ 
amination 22 days, and the speech of Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Coleridge extended over 20 
days. These proceedings cost the estate over 
£90,000. The claimant's trial for perjury and 
forgery was begun on the 23rd April. 1872, and 
lasted off and on until the 28 th February. 1874. 
when Orton was sentenced to 14 years' imprison¬ 
ment. He was released on ticket of leave in 
1884, and some years later made a written con¬ 
fession of his guilt. 

Tides, the periodical rise and fall of the waters of 
the ocean and its arms, are due to the attraction 
of the moon and sun. Newton was the first to 
give a general explanation of the phenomenon of 
the tides. He supposed the ocean to cover the 
whole earth, and to assume at each instant a 
figure of equilibrium, under the combined 
gravitation influence of earth, sun and moon, 
thus making aud controlling the tides. 

Tiers £tat, the lowest of the three estates of the 
realm as reckoned in France—nobility, clergy, 
and tiers etat —prior to the Revolution. 

Tiger, a powerful carnivorous aninuil of the cat 
family, which occurs iu India and certain other 
parts of Asia. Its skin is of a tawny yellow, 
relieved by black stripings of great beauty of 
formation. The tiger is hunted in India, and 
its ferocious disj>Oditiou renders the sport both 
exciting and dangerous. The prey of tho 
tiger includes buffaloes, antelopes, and occasion¬ 
ally human beings, though the man-eating tiger 
is the exception rather than the rule. Some 
tigers attain a length of from 9 to 12 feet. 

Tiger-cat, though much smaller than the tiger, 
bears considerable resemblance to it in regard to 
its markings and general structure. It is found 
not only in India but in Java aud South 
America. It preys on small game. 

Tiles are slabs of baked clay, used for covering 
floors, roofs, passages, etc.; and of various forms; 
they were used in ancient times and were often 
made of marble or enamelled earthenware. In 
modem times tiles have been largely used for 
decorative purposes, especially for fire-places, 
hearths, and floors, many beautiful desigus 
having been produced. 

44 Timas ** (The) newspaper was founded in 1785, 
as ” The London Daily Universal Register,” 
and assumed its present title In 1788. Siuce 
1803 the Walter family have been the chief 
proprietors and directors. On a reorganisation 
in 1908. Lord Northciiffe acquired a large 
proprietary share It is now a company and 
the chairman is Major the Hou. J. J. Aator, M.P. 

Tin, a metal generally found in veins of rock, m 
Cornwall and Devon, the Malay Archipelago, 
and Australia. It is a white metal, susceptible 
of being rolled to au extreme fineness, and forms 
one of tire meet useful alloys, being a com¬ 
ponent of Britannia metal, bell metal, bronze, 
pewter, etc. 
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Tin-Plate Is tin-coated steel plate, largely used for 
domestic utensils, and other purposes. The chief 
centre of the trade in this country is South Wales. 

Titanium, a scarce metal found in association with 
oxygen in rutile, anatase. and brookite. as well as 
with certain magnetic iron ores. It combines 
with nitrogen at a high temperature. 

Tithes, an ecclesiastical tax consisting of a tenth 
part of the annual produce, known to the ancient 
Jews, and first imposed by Christian authorities 
In the 4th century, although not made compul¬ 
sory in England l>efore the 9th century. Tithes 
derived from land are termed *' predial/* those 
derived from cattle Ixing styled ** mixed/* while 
others are |>ersonal. After the passing of the 
Tithes’ Commutation Act of 1830. tithes were 
gradually converted into rent charges, and to¬ 
day the old form of tithes exists only to a small 
degree. 

Titles by Purchase. Titles are not oflidally l>oueht 
but conferred for services. A title of nobility 
from one of the German St iles used to cost 
£8,000, and that of tairon of the empire £12.009. 
In Spain one could receive the Order of Charles 
III., of Isalxdla, or that of Merit for £250. the 
Crow of the Chevalier or any title of nobility for 
£1.000. At the Vatican the Ordera of Pius IX . 
of Gregory, and of Silvester have lieen sold; the 
Commander’s Orders for £280. that of Chevalier 
for £120. Gentlemen of the Cup an«l Sword for 
£120. Baron £1.800. Count £2.100. 

Titmouse, a small but i»owerful bird of the wood¬ 
lands and forests. There are over 90 species, 
hIx of which occur in Britain, r.o. the long- 
tailed titmouse. 

Toe H, an assoc iation that originated during the 
Great War of young men pledged to help one 
another and study social conditions. Toe 11 
promotes cluln and hostels. The name Is from 
the Kxi>edltlonary Force’s telegraphic abbrevia¬ 
tion of Tal!x>t House. Poperlnghe. Belgium, a 
Church Institute named after a fallen oltlcer. 
O. W. L. Tails it. 

Tobacco is made from the leaves of various narcotic 
plants of the Nleot I ana family, which contain a 
volatile oil and an alkaloid called nicotine. 
Tolxiceo Is largely grown In America. Cuba. 
France, and other countries of a warm climate. 
It undergoes various processes of preparation. 
The leaves are llrnt dried, then cut Into small 
pieces, moistened and compressed, and In this 
form is known as cut or " shag ** tobacco; when 
moistened with syrup or treacle and pressed 
Into cakes, it Is Cavendish; when twisted Into 
Hiring form. It G ** twist *' or " pig tail." For 
cigars the mid ribs of the dry leaves an* re- 
moved, and what is left Is moistened and rolled 
Into cylindrical shai»c. For snulf. the t/>harc/> 
leaven are moistened and allowed to ferment, 
then dried, powdered and scented. The con- 
HuniptIon of tobacco In the l ulled Kingdom Is 
over 95,000,000 lb. per annum, the amoiivit 
paid for duty on the same aggregating over 
£02,009.202 in 1920. 

Toga, an outer rolie worn by the ancient Homans, 
and corresponding to the pallium of the Greeks. 
It was white and made of woo). 

Toleration Act was passed in 1089. to relieve 
Protestant dissenters from tlie more serious of 
the disabilities under which they had previously 
lalxnirod. 

Toll*. Pay men fa for privileges of passage were 
first exacted in respect of ships passing up rivers, 
toll* lieIrig demanded on the Elf*? in 1109. 
Tolls for land passage are said to have originated 
In England in 1299. Pill*bars Is-lng erected at 
certain distances on the highroads In the 1 7r 
century, where toll had in Is- paid for all vehicles 
parsing to and fro. After a Unit I 8*25 they lie- 
gun to dlsap|>ear, but still linger on Home 
country roads and bridges. Tolls on London 
river bridges ceased In 1878-9. 

Tomahawk, an axe-like weaj>on fonnerly nimbly 
used by the North American Indians. 

Ton, a weight of 20 cwt. avolrduisrls, or 2.240 lb. 
In the Gulled 8Piles the ton L* an even 2.000 lb. 

Tonic Sol-Fa system of musical notation. In which 
letters are sulsdltuted for notes, was Invented 
alimjt 1840 by Miss Glover, of Norwich, and 
afterwards developed with considerable succchh 
by the IP- v. John Cur wen. The Tonic Sol-Fa 
Am*relation was founded in 1863. and the College 
In 1802 . 


Tonsure, the p haven part of the head of a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, dates from the 5th or Gth 
century. In the Roman Catholic Church only 
a circle, or a crown, G shaved, while in the Greek 
Church shaving is forbidden. 

Topaz, a transparent mineral gem. l>eing a silicate 
and fluoride of aluminium and generally found 
in granitic rocks. Its colour G yellow, but it 
aL-m occurs In pink and blue shades. The best 
kinds come from Brazil. 

Tope, a small kind of shark, sometimes called the 
dog-fish. It occurs in European waters; one 
sixties, whic h has a dark back, and is white 
underneath, is found in British seas. 

Tories, a i*o||t|cal party name which came into use 
about 1878. They sup|x>rted the hereditary doc¬ 
trine of divine right, were opposed to Dissenters, 
and were essentially menders of the Court party! 
In later times they opposed the Re-form Bill and 
held out for the maintenance of Church and 
State unimpaired. 

Torpedoes. t.S We Navy.) 

Tort, a legal term specifying an actionable wrong, 
apart from mere breach of contract. Torts are 
classed as wrongful acts, such as trespass, libel, 
etc., and acts resulting in pecuniary loss, such as 
negligence, nuisance, etc. 

Tortoises, or Turtles, are cold-blooded reptiles, 
foilr-f«Kited, and encased in a strong shell pro¬ 
tection. the shells of some species being of 
l>eniififiil horny sutatance and design, in much 
demand f«»r combs, spectacle frames and orna¬ 
mental work. Ft Ls the custom to designate 
the land species as tortoises and the aquatic 
kinds as turtles. Green turtle Ls in great de¬ 
mand for soup. 

Totalisator. or Pari-mutuel, Ls a mechanical device 
now erected on some racecourses which Indicates 
the amount of money staked on each horse 
running, and it Ls altered every time a fresh 
dci>osit Is made, so that a backer can see at any 
time his position in the event of a win by the 
horse he ha* hacked. It is legalised by the 
Racecourse Betting Act, 1928. 

Tortuie. as a form of punishment, was In use 
among the Romans, though only upon the per¬ 
sons of slaves. In the Middle Ages It w.ls com¬ 
monly resorted to. especially in connection with 
charges of heresy. It was held that torture 
would make a guilty i*crson confess, but not an 
Innocent one. it was not Indicted in England 
after 1040. 

Toucan, a South American family of birds, remark¬ 
able for their huge bills, an* brightly coloured, 
and often attain a length of from «» to s Inches. 
Toucans live on fruit, are of ari*>rcal habits, and 
nest In hoi .is. 

Touchstone. a kind of jasper called by the ancients 
Lydian Htone/’ of couiomb* value In Pasting 
tho finality of metal alloys.es|N»clally gold alloys. 
The testing process Is very simple. The alloy Ls 
dniwn acroKs the broken surface of the Touch- 
Htone, and from the nature of t lie mark or streak 
It makes the <tual!ty of the alloy can l>e ascer¬ 
tained. 

Tourmaline, a mineral occurring in flitTerent colour* 
in prismatic crystals, and remarkable for Its 
action on light, having the power of polarising 
light rays under certain conditions. It is a 
double hlllcuto of aluminium. Iron, and certain 
other me tills, and occurs In Cornwall, Devon, 
South America, ami Asia. 

Tournaments were equestrian contest* Iretwccn 
military knights and others armed with lances, 
ami frequent In the Middle Ages. The 
Normans Introduced them into England in 
the Middle Ages. 

Tower ol London was a royal palace from the time 
of the Omqucror. who liegau the bull.ling of 
the White Tower in 1078. fgiter kings made 
considerable additions. From the 15th to the 
18th centuries many prlnees and nobles were 
ex ecu Us I or Imprisoned here, and here Henry VI., 
Edward V., ami his brother were put to death. 

T he Grown JeweG are kept /it the Tower, ami 
In the Armoury a fine collection of armour of 
various dates G preserved. 

Tnictarlanism, a term that camo Into uso from 
about 1833 in reference to a religious movement 
headed l>y Pusey. Keble. Newman, uml other 
Oxford high churchmen, who published ’* Tracts 
for the Times/’ In which their views were set 
forth. Among other things, they advocated a 
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higher degree of ceremonial in worship, and 
their enthusiasm put new activity into the 
Church, although the secession to Home of some 
of their more prominent members showed the 
tendency of the movement. 

Trafalgar, Battle of, was fought off Cape Trafalgar 
on the 21st October. 1805, between the British 
and the combined French and Spanish Fleets, 
the former, under Nelson's command, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-seven vessels; the latter, under 
the command of Yilleneuve. comprising eighteen 
French and fifteen Spanish men-of-war. The 
British destroyed, captured, or sunk nineteen of 
the enemy’s ships, and a complete victory 
was gained, though at the coat of Nelson's 
life. 

Tramways were first established in New York by 
John Francis Train about 1858. and the first 
English tramway was opened in 1860 at Birken¬ 
head. The first London tramway was estab¬ 
lished at Bayswater, in 1861. It was not until 
after 1870, however, when an Act to facilitate 
the construction of tramways was passed, that 
any great extension of these roads took place. 
Between 1370 and 1880. 233 miles of tramways 
were constructed in England and Wales. Up to 
this time the cars had been flrawn by horses. A 
steam cable tramway was opened on Highgate 
Dill in 1884. and steam came to be largely 
employed during the next few years. In later 
years, however, electricity ho3 gradually super¬ 
seded other forms of motive power on tramways, 
ami the result has been an enormous extension 
of tills method of transit. In 1878 there were 
only 209 miles of tramways open within the 
United Kingdom, and In 1912 there were about 
3,000 miles open. The capital expended is about 
74 millions sterling, and the majority of the 
systems in running are electrified and under 
municipal control both in Loudon and the great 
provincial towns, and cost over 27 million p. a. 
Several millions of passengers are carried annu¬ 
ally. Electric tramway development, however, 
is being considerably arrested by the extension 
of the motor-bus services. 

Transcendentalism, a term applied to a system of 
philosophy which transcends ordinary ex¬ 
perience. It originated in Germany, and 
had for its chief apostles Richter, Fichte, and 
Shelling. In America Emerson propounded 
transcendental theories. 

Transept, the portion of a church which extends 
across the interior between the nave and the 
choir. The terminal portions are called respec¬ 
tively the north and south transepts. Some of 
the older churches have two transepts. 

Transmigration of Souls was a doctrine expounded 
by Pythagoras, and forms part of the Brahmin 
and Buddhist religions. The ancient Greeks 
termed It metempsychosis, and the theory is 
that after death the 60 ul of a man passes into the 
body of some other man or animal. 

Transubstantiation, a term which first came Into 
recognised use In the controversy between 
Bereugarius and Lanfranc in the 11th century, 
indicating the supixised conversion of the bread 
and wtue of the Eucharist into the body and 
blood of Christ, and called the doctrine of the 
" Real Presence." 

Trappists, an austere mouklsh Order, a branch of 
the Cistercians, founded at La Trappe. In Nor¬ 
mandy, in 1140. A new Order of Trappists was 
established by Ranee in 1662, the members of 
which were enjoined to silence, prayer, read¬ 
ing. and manual labour, and forbidden to study 
or to eat fish or drink wine. They were ex- 
jndled from France when the Revolution broke 
out. and settled In Worcestershire, but in 1815 
they removed to , Mount Melleray, in Co. 
Waterford, Ireland. There are to-day Trappists* 
Monasteries in France, Belgium. Italy, Algeria, 
Ireland, and the United States. 

" Travellers’ Tree,” the name given to a peculiar 
kind of tree which grows in Madagascar, its 
branches and leaves forming themselves into 
the shaiK* of a i>eacock’8 tall. The leaves are 
several feet in length, and their stalks are full of 
water, which furnishes a refreshing drink to 
travellers. 

Treadmill, a largo cylindrical machine provided 
with a series of steps, and maintained In rotary 
motion by the pressure of men’s weight. A rail 
is tUed outside tho wheel, and to this the workers 
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of the treadmill hold by their hands, while their 
feet are kept continually In motion from step to 
step, the weight of their bodies keeping the 
machinery revolving. It is no longer used in 
prisons as a form of punishment. 

Treasure-Trove, a legal term applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or 
elsewhere, and for which there is no owner. The 
treasure legally belongs to the Crown, but it is 
the practice to reward the finder with the full 
value of the property on its being delivered up. 
Coroners’ Act, 1887, provides that inquests may 
be held but not as U> title as between the Crown 
and any other claimant. 

Treble, in music. Is the highest part of vocal or 
Instrumental music, as sung by soprano voices, 
or played by the violin or other instrument 
of high pitch. 

Tree-frog, a kind of frog very plentiful in South 
America. The European kind is of a greenish 
colour, and possesses feet of i>eculiar formation, 
with discs exuding a sticky composition, which 
enables it to cling to trees and other objects with 

_ ease. 

Trent, Council of, first sat in 1545, the last sitting 
being in 1563. At this Council the general 
policy, principles, and dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church were authoritatively settled. 

Triassio Formation is the lower division of the 
Mesozoic scries of rocks, lying abovo the Permian 
and below the Jurassic series. 

Tribunes, of the Romans, were first elected from 
the people in 494 b.c. At first there were only 
two. then the number was raised to five, and 
finally to ten. They held the power of r tio. and 
their persona were regarded as sacred. In 
modem times a tribune means a special board 
or committee set up. c.o, the local tribunes during 
the war which decided the fitness of citizens for 
military service and considered their complaints. 

Tricolour, the flag of the French Republic since 
1789, consisting of three equal vertical bonds of 
red. white, and blue. 

Triennial Act, which ilxcd the duration of Parlia¬ 
ment to three years, was passed In 1041. 
Charles II. rei>eaJed this Act, it was re-enacted 
in 1004; In 1716 the Septennial Act was passed. 
In 1911 it was made five years’ duration. 

Trigonometry, a department of mathematics deal¬ 
ing with angles and their functions Ln every 
form, and divided into two sections—plane trigo¬ 
nometry and spherical trigonometry. 

Trimmer, a time-server, a name that came into uso 
in English polities in the latter part of the 17th 
century, being specially applied to the party 
headed by the Marquis of Halifax, who was 
charged with adapting himself to both Whigs 
and Tories. 

Trimurti, the Illndu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, symbolised as an entity. In tho depic¬ 
tions of tho Trimurti three distinct heads aro 
represented, tho theological unity combining 
Brahma, tho creative power. Vishnu, tho pre¬ 
serving element, and Siva, the destroying prin¬ 
ciple, in one supreme unification. 

Trinity, the term applied to the Godhead. " three 
persons and one God." as it is expressed in the 
Litany—Father. Son. and Holy Ghoet, Tho 
doctrine of the Trinity has general acceptance 
among Christian communities, and has been 
explained in different ways. One of the earlier 
statements of it is the Atlianaslan: " We worship 

. one God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity: 
neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing 
the substance.” 

Trinity House, on Tower Hill. London, was incor¬ 
porated in 1514 as an association for piloting 
ships, and has ever since been entrusted with 
various matters connected with the regulation 
of British navigation. Since 1854 the light¬ 
houses of the country have been under ita super¬ 
vision. The acting Elder Brethren act as 
Nautical Assessors ln Marine causes which are 
tried by the High Court of Justice. Field- 
Marshal H.R.II. the Duke of Connaught and 
Strnthenm, K. G., was Master of the Corporat ion 
when the Prince of Woles and the Prime 
Minister were among the Elder Brethren. 

Triple Alliance. There have been several Triple 
Alliances; among others that of England, Sweden 
and the Netherlands against France in 1068; 
that of Great Britain. France and the Nether¬ 
lands In 1717 against Spain; and that OX 
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Germany. Austria. Italy, In 1882, against Russia 
and France. 

Triptych, a picture, carring, or other representa¬ 
tion, with two swing doors, by which it could be 
closed In; frequently used as an altar-piece. 
Also a writing tablet in three i>arts. two of 
which folded over the one In the centre. 

Trireme, an ancient vessel with three rows of oars, 
of great effectuality in early naval warfare. 
Mentioned by Thucydides. It was a Jong, 
narrow vessel propelled by 170 rowers. The 
Romans copied it fwm the Greeks. 

Trisagion C thrice holy *'). an ancient Jewish 
hymn, still regularly sung in the service of the 
Greek Church. A version of it—" Tersanctus " 
—also forms part of the Anglican Eucharistic 
service. 

Triumvirate, a term used to denote a coalition of 
three persons in the exercise of supreme 
authority. The first Roman triumvirate was 
that of Pompey. Julius Cesar and Cms.su*. CO 
n.c.; the second was that of Mark Antony, 
Octavian and Lepfdus. 43 n.c. There have 
been modem Instances of olllce-holdiug by 
triumvirate, the most notable !>elng Hint of 
JefTeraon. Madison and Gallatin in America. 
The term is used also in respect of any trio or 
triad of persons or qualities. 

Troglodyte, signifying " a cave-dweller "—a term 
used by several classic writers in speaking of 
prehistoric races who lived in caverns ami ex¬ 
cavations where they could !>e safe from the 
attacks of wild animal*. Evidences of such 
existence have lxjen found in many parts of 
Europe, and there arc cave-dwellers to this day 
among certain Indian trllies of North America. 

Trogon, a bird of the woodpecker family. It Is 
strictly a tropical bird. 

Trombone, a bras* musical Instrument of the 
tnuupet order, comprising three tube*. one of 
w hich lUs Into another and can Is 1 moved to and 
fro to produce the various notes. The tone of the 
tromUmc Is rich, and it forms one of the most 
useful adjunct* of a modern on he&tra or band. 

Troop, as constituted Id the British cavalry fon« . 
forms a body of 50 non-commissioned officers 
and men. oommanded by a captain and two 
lieutenants. A squadron comprises two troops. 

Trophies are memorials of victory. often a insist lug 
of arms or other spoils captured in battle. In 
modem times trophies have often taken the 
form of symliollcul erections, but, generally, a 
trophy constituted an object or a group of ob¬ 
ject* taken from un enemy, or captured In the 
chose, such as arm*, flags, etc. 

Tropic-Bird, a long-tailed kind of sea-bird of white 
plumage, uImjuI the *1 ze of u pigeon. 

Troubadours was the name given Pi the early 
Provencal pout*, whose rhyme* were chielly 
devoted to chivalry and romance. They did 
vuueh to cultivate (lie romantic Hcnttmeiit in 
days when wjelety wo* somewhat Imrbarlc, and 
beliH-d considerably In the formation of thune 
unwritten coties of honour which served to 
mitigate the rudenc-a of me ll.i-vul days. 'I heir 
Yog ue was from the llth to the 13th century, 
arid they were chielly of kulghUy rank. With 
the decline of chivalry their occupation was 
gone, and though minstrels of n commoner 
tyinr continued to apiiear os trouUtdour* for 
ftoine time later, men of the true troul>arioiir 
Bplrlt fg> longer existed. 

Trout, u fresh-water fl-ih of the Sal mould a* family. 

TrGuvSre, or Trbuveur, were medln*val i*jetx, of 
nortiiern France, wIhjhc productions were of a 
more elaborute character—epic*. romances, 
fables, and chansons de ge*tc —than thot*« of 
their contemporaries the J roulsuiours. 

Truffle* are h subterranean edible fungus much 
tsteemed for reasoning pun«*os. 'J here are 
many aperies, and U»ey are found In considerable 
<j turn UUe* in France. England. Italy, and other 
plains. 'Illey arc often met wltii under birch or 
uik tree*. and prefer calcareous s*»ll*. hut there 
axe no ptjrtltlve Indications on the surface to show 
where they are. and tliey are not Pi Is.* culti¬ 
vated. Hogs, and sometimes dogs. are used to 
ioent tliein out. the former, by reason of their 
psitlng propensities, being the moat successful 
In the work. 

Tnunpat, a very ancient w ind musical Instrument 
ooiuiUtlng of a single tulxs of brass or other 
iiictaJ, and in olden time* used chlcdy for 
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military music, though now adopted in orches¬ 
tral composition. 

Trunk-hose was the part of the hose which covered 
the trunk or body, and extended in hag form 
from the waist to the middle of the thigh, en¬ 
closing the hips. In vogue in the lGth and 17th 
centuries. 

Tsetse, an African dipterous fly of considerable 
size whose bite is ixMsouous and often fatal to 
animals. 

Tube Railway is a deep level underground rail¬ 
way running through a circular tunnel, lined 
with cast iron segments. The principle of Its 
construction is the driving of a deep-level tube 
through the ground by means of the Great head 
shield or the rotary excavator, a modem im¬ 
provement of the Great head shield. The Great- 
bead shield was invented by Henry Great head 
( 18-1 *1-1896), who constructed the first tuln? rail¬ 
way in l»ndon. The shield operates by Iwing 
forced forward by hydraulic rams as it l>ore» its 
way with spinning cutters. .Vs excavation 
proceeds the tunnel Ls lined with cast iron seg¬ 
ments which are placed in iKisitlon and bolted 
together; the space between them and the face 
of the earth is tilled in with liquid cement, which 
is pumped through holes in the segments. Tube 
railway construction In London has proceeded 
almost continuously sir\ce 1890, when the llrst 
tut>e railway was opened. viz., the City and 
South London Railway from Stock well to King 
William Street, 31 mile* long. The total 
length of the tube railway single tunnel in 
l/)iidon Is now alxiut 1 Oti miles and the route 
mileage approximately 60 miles. The largest 
continuous tunnel Ls from south of Holders 
Green Station to a i»o|nt Ju>t north of Morden 
Station on the City and South l/>ndon Railway, 
running via Eu*ton and the Rank. It is 104 
miles long and Ls the longest railway tunnel in 
the world. The avenge depth of a tul>e railway 
is 00 to 70 feet. The <*ost of a fully equipped 
tut* railway Is atx>ut £*60.000 per route mile of 
double tunnel. The tulie railways in I/union are 
now undergoing consldenble extension under 
the National Development (Relief of Unemploy¬ 
ment) Act of 1929. There are 6 I/>ndon Tulw? 
railways: Rakerloo. Central J-on don, the 
Piccadilly, the iiamirdead. and the Waterloo 
and City. 

Tuberculosis Is a disease resulting from the fonna- 
tlon of tubercle* and the presence of tul>ercle- 
baclllus. Tul**rcul'*ds of the lungs Is what Ls 
known as consumption. 

Tudor Period extends from 14*6 to 1603. The 
first Tudor sovere ign was Henry VII . descended 
from Owen Tudor; then followed Henry \ III., 
Edwurd VI.. Mary, and Elizabeth, the last of the 
line. 

Tuesday, the third day of tHo week, named from 
the Saxon deity Tub*to. Tiw. or Tcusco. To the 
Koinntis ll was the clay of Mars. 

Tullcrlcs, a French royal and lmi**rlal palace, 
dating from 1561. It was attacked by Insur- 
gents during the outbreaks of 1793. 1830, mid 
1*48, and In 1871 was burned down by the 
Commune. 

Tulle, a delicate kind of silk lace, originally made 
ut Tulle In France. It was much used for the 
ornamentation of ladies’ garments, hats, etc., 
and for veils. 

Tumulus, a mound of earth raised over the Iwxllcs 
of the dead. The mound of Marathon, enclos¬ 
ing the I iodic* of the Athenians who were 
ktiles] In the famous battle with the Persians 
Is a celebrated tumulus. yiucli iiiouikIh were 
commonly raised over the toml*s of the dis¬ 
tinguished dead In ancient (lines, and sometimes 
enclosed heavy structure* of masonry. The 
Roman " barrows *' were tumuli. K\ Ideiiccs of 
such mounds are frequent tn prehistoric remains. 

Tun, a liquid measure formerly In general use. but 
now olmoletc. A tuti of ale was 216 gallons. 

Tundra Ls the name of a nisi treclesH plain of 
Northern Russia with srimll lakes and morasses 
scattered here and there, but almoat devoid of 
vegetation. It is a cold. Iiure region, where only 
the reindeer can find nulllf■lent sustenance. 

Tungsten, a metal some of whose ores are known 
as t rolfram and thteUU. 

Tunny, the name of a sissies of mackerel common 
In Mediterranean and Atlantic waters. Grow* 
to a great sUc—eight or ten feed frequently — 
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and is the object of important fisheries. A 
large trade is done in preserved tunny. 

Turban, a head-dress worn by men in Oriental 
countries, and consists of a scarf wrapped round 
the tarboosh or cap. Turbans vary In material, 
colour, and folds, according to the rank of the 
wearer. 

Turbines, propelled by steam, have recently come 
into prominence in connection with steamship 
transit. Numerous vessels are now afloat and 
many more are building of this type. Although 
the principle was embodied in patents of sixty 
years ago, it is only within the last few years that 
any special effort has been made to secure its 
more general adoption. Turbine engines have 
been decided upon for many new British liners, 
and a considerable number have been success¬ 
fully tried in America. The English Channel 
service has also got its turbine steamers, and a 
torpedo turbine is a recent achievement. For 
high si>eed the turbine class of steamer possesses 
advantages over ordinary reciprocating 
engines. 

Turbot, a large flat fish. highly valued as food. It 
often attains from 30 to 40 lb. in weight. Its 
flesh is white ami Ann. It Is confined to Euro¬ 
pean waters, and is caught by line or trawl. 

Turkey, a fowl of American origin, brought to 
Europe from America soon after the discovery 
of that country. It was a domesticated bird in 
England in the first half of the 10th century. 

Turmeric, a yellow dye substance obtained from an 
East Indian plant of the ginger class, which is 
cultivated in other warm climates also, for com¬ 
mercial punwxses. Turmeric, in its commercial 
form, comprises the root of the plant dried or 
powdered. Used in curry powder and to detect 
presence of alkali. 

Turpentine, a resinous sulwtunce obtained from a 
varioty of mostly coniferous trees, the rinus 
australis, of which there are large forests in 
North Carolina, being the most productive of 
the oily matter. The crude turpentine under¬ 
goes distillation, the oil of which is separated 
from the resin, being colourless and of a pungent 
odour. Its uses are many. It is largely utilised 
in making paints and varnishes, and has 
medicinal properties. 

Turquoise, formerly called Turkey Stone, is a blue, 
or greenish-blue precious stone, the earliest and 
best specimens of which came from Persia. It 
is composed of a phosphate of aluminium, with 
small proportions of copper and iron. India, 
Tibet, and Silesia yield turquoises, and a variety 
is found in New Mexico and Nevada. It derives 
its name from the fact that the Unit si>ecimens 
were imported through Turkey. 

Turtle-Dove, a small kind of wild pigeon, which 
visits the southern parts of England about May 
and remains until September. The heads of the 
male birds ure a light bluish-grey, the back is 
greyish-brown, while the breast has a purple 
tint. The female is less pronounced in colour. 

Tweed, a twilled fabric, consisting of two or more 
colours of yam combined in the same cloth, and 
should be entirely of wool, though there are 
inferior kinds in which cotton has a part. The 
surface of the cloth is unfinished. Tweed was 
originally woven in the valley of the 'Tweed, 
hence Its name, but Is now manufactured in ail 
cloth-producing centres. 

Twelfth Night Is the eve of the feast of the 
Epiphany, and in olden times was made the 
occasion of many festivities. It was the most 
popular festival next to Christmas, but is now 
little observed. 

Twilight is the light which is reflected in the at¬ 
mosphere when the sun is below the horizon 
before sunrise or after sunset. The term is most 
usually understood to refer, however, to the 
evening light; the morning light we call dawn. 
The twilight varies in duration in different 
countries, according to the position of the sun. 
In tropical countries it is short; In the extreme 
north it continues through the night. 

Tyburn, the name of a turnpike which formerly 
stood near the present Marble Arch, and a 
notorious place of puhlie execution of criminals. 

Tycoon, a title often used by foreigners to designate 
the Emperor of Japan, but not used or recog- 
jUsed by the Japanese. The title seems to 
have been coined in 1854 by those concerned 
in concluding the treaty between tlie United 


States and Japan. In Japanese Tycoon simply 
means 44 great prince/* 

Tympanum is. in architectural phraseology, the 
triangular space at the back of a pediment, or. 
indeed, any space in a similar position, as over 
window or between the lintel and the arch of a 
doorway. In ecclesiastical edifices the tym¬ 
panum is often utilised for sculptured orna¬ 
mentation. 

Tynewald, the title given to the Parliament of the 
Isle of Man. which includes the Governor and 
Council (the Upper House), and the House of 
Keys, the representative assembly. This prac¬ 
tically constitutes Home Rule, the acts passed 
by the Tynewald simply requiring the assent of 
the Sovereign. 

Typewriting is a method of printing in type letters 
be means of a machine called a type-writer, of 
which there are several kiuds. including the 
Rcinington, Smith-Premier, Underwood. Oliver, 
and others. Each machine is fitted with a 
keyboard, indicating the various letters of the 
alphabet, figures, punctuation marks, etc., and 
as these are struck by the finger of the operator 
the corresponding tyi>e-signs are impressed on 
the paper, the ink being conveyed by an ink- 
saturated ribbon or pad. Typewriters are now 
a necessary feature of business houses, and are 
also much used by literary men and others. 
One of the most generally effective of modem 
labour-saving contrivances. An efficient copy¬ 
ing typist should be able to maiutain a speed 
of about 80 words per minute. 

Typhoon, a cyclonic storm of great violence occur¬ 
ring in the autumn months in the China seas. 

Tyrolienne. a Tyrolean dance of a waltz character. 

Tyrolite, the name given to a hydrous axseniate of 
copi>er—soft, flexible, and in colour a bluish- 
green. 

u 

Ubbonites, a sect of German Anabaptists. 

Ubiquarians (or Ubiquitarians), a small German 
sect, originated in 1500 by John Brcntius, who 
held that the body of Christ was] present every¬ 
where. 

Uckewalllsts, a Mcnnonite sect who believed that 
Judas and Pilate would be saved by reason of 
their ignorance, and taught the doctrine of 
Universalism. 

Uhlan, a light cavalry soldier armed with a lance. 
Marshal Saxe had a corps of them; and In the 
Franco-German war of 1870 the Prussian Uhlans 
won fame. 

Ukase, a Russian edict, issued by the government 
and having the force of regular Laws. 

Ulster Custom, a tenant-right usage prevailing in 
Ulster, and recognising the right of a yearly 
tenant to remain in occupation so long as a fair 
rent Is paid, to dispose of his tenancy, and to 
obtain compensation if the landlord resumes 
possession for himself. 

Ultramarine, a sky-blue pigment obtained from 
lapis lazuli, a stone found in Tibet, Persia. 
Siberia, and some other countries. A cheaper 
ultramarine is now produced by grinding and 
heating a mixture of clay, sulphur, carbonate 
of soda and resin. 

Ultramontanism is the term applied to the views 
of Itotnau Catholics who desire that absolute 
authority in religious affaire should be vested in 
the l\n>e, subordinate only to the (Ecumenical 
Council. 

Umber Is of two kinds, raw and burnt. Both are 
used as pigments, the former liciug a dark brown 
and tho latter a reddish-browu. It is made 
from brown hematite and clay. 

Umbrellas did not come Into general use in England 
until the latter part of tho 18th century. They 
were known to the ancients, however, by whom 
they were used both against sun and rain. 

Uncials were a form of written characters used in 
times prior to the 10 th century; while smaller 
than capitals they were larger than the later 
minuscule. The term uncial was a misapplica¬ 
tion of SL Jerome’s liUra: unciaUs, " inch-high." 
letters. 

44 Uncle Sam,” the name of the personification of 
the United States of North America. 

44 Uncle Tom's Cabin.” by Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, 
a story published in 1852, setting forth the 
horrors of the slave trade as they existed iu 
America. 
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Unction, the act of anointing with oil. a symbol of 
consecration practised in the ltoman Catholic, 
Greek, and other Churches, but not in the 
Protestant. Extreme unction is the rite of 
anointing a dying person with holy oil. This 
function consists in anointing the eyes. ears, 
nostrils, mouth, the palms of the hands, and the 
6oles of the feet. 

Undulatory Theory is the theory which traces 
light to vibrations set up in an invisible medium 
termed the luminiferous ether, and therefrom 
transmitted and diffused to the permeation of 
all space. 

Unearned Increment is an Increase In value of land, 
houses, etc., brought about by influences indc- 
!>endent of the efforts or outlay of the owner. 

Unicom, a fabulous single-homed animal, in 
heraldry It a form is horse-like, with the tail of a 
lion and pointed single horn growing out of the 
forehead. 

Uniformity Act was passed in 1559. and prescribed 
the restoration of the English Prayer Book, 
ordering it to l>e read in all churches, and im¬ 
posing a penalty on those who neglected to at¬ 
tend church. Both Homan Catholics and Puri¬ 
tans suffered by this enactinetit. In 1662. 
Charles II.'s Act of Uniformity commanded all 
clergymen to subscribe unreservedly to the 
whole of the Prayer Hook. This Act was 
amended in 1872 by authorising certain changes 
in the services. A further revision of the 
Prayer Book was accepted by the Convocation 
and considered by Parliament during the session 
1929-30. but rejected. It Is now known as the 
Deinxdted Book and is used in some churches. 
Uniforms for soldiers were Introduced by I -on is 
XIV. in 1065. but were not adopted in the 
British military service until some years later. 
Unionists, the name given to the t :onser vat Ives and 
seceding Liberals who opposed Mr. Gladstone s 
Home Kule Bill in 1 k80. 

Union Jack Is a combination of two flags—the 
banner of St. George. white with a red cross, the 
original English flag, and the banner of Scotland, 
blue with a white diagonal cross. This com¬ 
bination was effected after the union with Scot¬ 
land. and the term Jwk Is supposed to refer to 
James I. (Jacques). A further addition was 
made to the Union Jack after the union with 
Ireland in 1801. when the banner of St. Patrick, 
white with a diagonal red cn«n, was Introduced. 
Union ot Great Britain and Ireland was proi*>'cd 
in the Irish Parliament In January. 1799. but 
rejected by a majority of one, while In the 
English House of Common* the majority In 
favour of It was overwhelming. 1 he measure was 
ultimately panned with adequate majorities by 
Ixith Parliaments, and the union came Into 
force on January 1. 1H01. A revolution was 
begun In 1917. and In 1921 Dominion statu* was 
mxorded to South Ireland. Ulster remaining an 
Integral part of Great Britain. 

Union. Treaty of, was the treat > by which Scotland 
l*x«iine formally united to England, the two 
countries Isdug Incorporated as the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, the same Parliame nt 
to rcpiusent lx>th. Scotland electing sixteen peers 
and forty-live memlierx of the I louse of Common*. 
Uniformity of coins, weights, and measures was 
provided for. Scottish trade laws and customs 
were assimilated to those of England, and os 
regards religion and the practice of the law. 
Scotland was to continue as Indore. This act 
was nit I fl«s 1 on May 1. 1707. 

U.8.8.R., Union of S-s lalM Soviet Republics, is 
the Hfss lal name for fcovlot Russia. The 
rxuistltutloii of the new Htate was adopted In 
1918, since when certain alterations and addi¬ 
tions have been made at Soviet Congresses. 
The Union now consist* of 7 constituent Mates: 
(U.M.P.H.K Ukraine (U.S.S.K I. Wlilte Russia 
(W.K 8 8.H i. TraiiH. aucasla. C/bek. Turcoman 
and Tajikistan. U.8.8.1L Is governed by a 
Union Central Executive Committee and a 
Union Council of People's Crmiinhwiries. Total 
area of U.8.8 It. Is given as 8.241.910 aq. miles, 
and the population Is about 148 millions. 

Union of South Africa, formed In 1909. consists of 
the provinces of the Cai»e of Good Hope. Natal, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free KUU\ There 
D a Governor-General and an Executive Council. 
The seat of Government Is Pretoria. and the seat 
of legislature U Cape Tow n. Both English and 


Dutch arc official languages. Area: 471.917 sq. 
miles. Pop. c. 7 millions. 

Unit, a former British gold coin of the value of 203. 
Usucd in 100 4 by James I. 

Unitartanlsm Is the doctrine which proclaims the 
imi>ersonality of God. and denies the theory of 
the Trinity. It was not until after the Reforma - 
tion that Unltarianisiii developed to any parti¬ 
cular extent in England. In the United States 
Unitarians are numerically strong and have 
produced some eminent preachers, such as Dr. 
Chntining and Theodore Parker. In great 
Britain the Unitarians have at present 345 
chapels or other places of worship, and 350 
recognised ministers. 

United Irishmen were an association of Irishmen 
whose aim was to establish an Irish Republic. 
They were in league with French supporters and 
had six war frigates ready for action. 1 he leader 
Wolfe Tone, was captured, however, in Octoljcr. 
179s. and the movement was effectually crushed. 
Wolfe Tone commit ted suicide in prison. 

Universalisu. a sect in the 3rd century. and con¬ 
demned by the Council of Constantinople in 
553. They held the doctrine of the salvation of 
all men. They have several Churches in 
America to-day. but the sect has few followers in 
Britain. 

Universities are institutions for providing higher 
education, with power to confer degrees on such 
memlierw as pass <vrtain prescrilicd educational 
standards. Jn England there are eleven 
universities—Oxford and Cambridge, U>th 
founded I a* fore the 12th century; Ixmdon 
1H36; Liverpool. U*e«b. Manchester. Durliam. 
Sheitlcld. Heading. Bristol, and Birmingham. 
Scotland Ji.ls four—St. Andrews. Glasgow, 
Ah.Tdtvn, and Edinburgh; the first three 
having lieen founded In the 15th century, and 
that of Edinburgh in 1582. In Ireland there are 
time Universities—Dublin University (founded 
in 1591 as Trinity College); the National Univer¬ 
sity of Ireland established in 190S; and the 
llneen's University of Belfast founded in 190S. 
The University of W ales dates from 1893. I he 
universities of France. Germany, and other 
countries are numerous, and many of them very 
ancient. The Bologna and Paris Universities 
were founded In the 12th century. 1 he chief 
universities of the United Mates are those of 
Vale and Harvard. 

University Boat-Race Is raced annually Inrlweeii 
Oxford mid Cambridge. First rowed hi 1*29 
at Henley. From 1*36-39 it was rowed from 
Went minster to Putney, in 1816. 56 and *63 

from Mortlake to Putney, while all the other 
years It has |**en rowed from Put no t*» Mort¬ 
lake <41 mile-0. Betw'ceu 1921-31 Cambridge 
lias won each year, and the totals then stood at 
42 wins by < nuibridge and l«» by Oxford. 

University Extension is a method whit h has lieon 
in operation for a numlier of years of extending 
the means of university teaching to men and 
women who would otherwise I** unable to avail 
themselves of university advantages. Under 
this scheme lectures are given and classes 
OIK: lied in the chief centres of population, and 
the higher education of the universities Is thus 
brought within popular reach. 

Upas, the |h»1*oiiou* sap of certain trees growing in 
Javu and the Malayan and Philippine Mauds. 
The natives use the hup for arrow*poison. 
Strychnine h yielded by one of these trees, the 
Slrytlutoa /gauftu. 

Ur of the Chaldees, and probably the Kite of 
Ahraliam's early home, in an ancient Sumerian 
site where important excavations have lieeu 
conducted by Taylor In 1*54 and by Hall and 
Woolley In this century. I lie excavated 
graves and other discoveries have thrown 
valuable light on the period rtiilr-equcnt to the 
** I-loo*I " and liave added much to modern 
archicology. 

Uneus, the sacred seriMMit of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. always represented on the head-dresses of 
divinities and royal personages, it was the 
h> mind of Hupreme power, and was in the form 
of an asp. 

Urallto. a mineral Hiil»*Unce having the crystalline 
form of auglte. but the physical properties of 
hornblende. If is commonly regarded as a 
pnmmorph of the last named mineral. 

Uranlnlte, a pitch black heavy mineral usually 
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found In granite rocks and forming the oWef 
source of uranium. It is also called pitch-blende, 
and occurs sparingly in Cornwall 

Uranium, a metal discovered by Klaproth ini .59 
In pitch-blende. It is of a dark colourandhea'y. 
and Is found in Cornwall. Saxony, and elsewhere. 
The oxides and salts of uranium are of impor¬ 
tance. and are used for colouriirKBl^sandother 
purposes. Uranlte is an emerald-green ore of 
uranium, and the discovery of radium was due 
to experiments with uranium. ... 

Uranus, the seventh of the major planets In distance 
from the sun. from which It is removed 1.800 
millions of miles. It Is nearly four times the 
diameter of the earth and hiys four satelUtes. 
Sir Win. Herscliel discovered the planet in 1 «hi. 

Uriconian, the name given to a series of volcanic 
rocks occurring in Shropshire near \\ roxeter. the 
site of the old Homan station of Uriconium. # 

Ursa Major, the Greater Bear, or Charles s 
Wain/’ a constellation familiar to all observers 
because of the brilliance of the seven stars form¬ 
ing its outline. It never sets .n these latitudes. 

Ursa Minor, the Lesser Bear Constellation, has. 
like Ursa Major, seven prominent stare, of which 
the pole star is the brightest. 

Usquebaugh is the old Celtic name for spirit, dis¬ 
tilled originally from barley. The name is still 
used in Scotland. Rums. In Tarn o Shanter. 
wrote. " Wl’ usquebac we'll face the de 11. 

U.S.S.R.. »«'*■ abort. 

Utilitarianism is a tenn that originated with the 
Italian philosopher Beccaria. and has for Its aim 
" the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
and Insists that this should lie the sole aim of all 
public action. Jeremy Rent ham was t he chlet 
propounder of the philosophy. and in more 
recent tinier John Stuart Mill advocated it with 
much acceptance. Herlwrt Spencer « expaU- 
tion of the theory represented a etui higher 
development of it. 

Utopia was the imaginary Miami of Sir rnomaft 
More’a Ideal state, where the conditions of Lite 
and government were perfect. The work. *‘ n , 
ILsheii in 1516. was the forerunner of a host or 
Buch books by Swift. Voltaire, and. in our own 
time. Bellamy. Mallock. and others. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, was the famous treaty l>y 
which the war of the Spanish Succession was 
brought to a close in 1713. 

Uvarovitc, an emerald-green variety of garnet, n 
contains chromium sesquloxide. isameu alter 
Uvarov. the Ruslan statesman. M . 

Uvula-wort (or Throatwort), the nettle-lcavu 
Bell-flower {Campanula Trachelium ), lounu 
Plentifully in English copses, and has the repu¬ 
tation of being of service medicinally in the 
treatment of pains and swellings in the throat. 
Uzema. a Bunnan linear measure equal to about 
Hi English miles. 


Vaccination, a system of inoculation against small¬ 
pox discovered by l)r. Jenner in the 18th cen¬ 
tury. It Is compulsory in most countries. In 
Great Britain all infants within 6 months of 
birth must i>e vaccinated, unless the parent 
conscientiously believes that It would l>o hann- 
fui to the infant's health, in which case he must 
make a declaration to that effect to the district 
Vaccination Officer. 

Vagrancy was the subject of stringent punishment 
under the old English laws. A vagatond on 
conviction was seutenccd to l>e branded with a 
•• V *• and sent into slavery for two years by an 
ordinance of 1547. while whipping, setting in the 
stocks, and mutilating the cars were other 
penalties of this offence. The present \ agrant 
Act was passed in 1824. At the present day 
the lack of fixed abode and a total sum of money 
amounting to less than elghtpenco constitute 
vagrancy. . . „ t 

Valonttno’s Dav, the 14th February. te a festival 
in celebration of St. Valentine, one of the 
Christian martyrs of the 3rd century. A sweet¬ 
heart or Valentine Is chosen on that day ami 
letters or tokens sent secretly to the object of 
affection. A _ 

Valentinlans wore a sect of the 2nd century, 
adherent* of Valentine, a priest, who deserted 
hLs faith and proclaimed a doctrine in which gods 
and goddesses were substituted for the Trinity. 
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Valhalla. In Scandinavian mythology, is the special 
Paradise to which the souls of warriors slain in 
battle were transported. The term is also 
generally used to designate a bunal place of 

Valkyria^the chosen handmaidens of Odin, ap¬ 
pointed to serve at the Valhalla banquets. 
Their most important office, towever. according 
to the Norse mythology, was to ride through toe 
air at a time of battle and i>oint out the heroes 
who were to faU. It is one of these ViUkyria 
who is made the heroine of Wagners opera 
• 4 Die WalkQxe.” . t _ 

Vampire, or Werewolf, according to ancient super¬ 
stition, was a spectre in human form, which rose 
from its grave in the night-time and preyed upon 
the Living as they slept, sucking their blood, ana 
then returning to the grave. 

Vampire-Bats, a peculiar kiud of bat commonly 
known as a •• Hying fox.” These bate are found 
In South America. Asia. Africa, aud the Malay 
Archipelago, and receive their name from the 
Bupposition that they live on the blood of 

Vanafauim a scarce metallic element found in iron 
ores and certain minerals and clays. It f 01 ™* 
oxides which develop salts of commercial 
In dyeing and calico printing. Originally dis¬ 
covered by SefstrOm in 1830. it was found also 
In the copper-beds of Cheshire by Koscoe in 
1 SB*) 

Vandals were a Teutonic race who ravaged Gaul. 
Spain, an.l North Africa In the 5 th century, and 
Dually attacked the city of Rome drawing down 
upon themselves universal opprobrium for their 
wanton destruction of beautiful objects and 

VanSSu'a^dlinbinK orchid of tropica! America, 
found also In Asia: the dried fruit of certain 
species furnishes the agreeable aromatic vanilla 

Varnish Is of two leading kinds: spirit varnish, 
made from resinous substances dissolved in 
spirit: and oll-vamish. in which the dissolving 

agent Is linseed oil and turpentine. 

Vase, a hollow vessel of a decorative character, 
with or without bundles, and of various shapes 
and designs. One of the finest examples of a 
Greco-Roman vow Is the famous Portland \ ase. 
(See Portland Vase.) _ , 

Vatican, the Papal residence at Koine, a famous 
palace on the hill adjacent to St. Peter s. Its 
museum is a rich treasure-house of literary and 
artistic objects. 

Vauxhall Gardens, a famous Ixradon pleasure 
resort from the curly part of the 18 th to the 
middle of the 19th centuries. It was here that 
many great singers appeared, where the earliest 
balloon ascents were made, aud where there 
were fine displays of fireworks. 

Vedas, the sacred writings of the ancient Hindus, 
comprising hymns, sacred formulae, and prayers. 

Vegetarianism Ls the theory that vegetables are 
the onlv proper food for human beings anu 
afford ail the sustenance that is necessary for a 
healthy life. A Vegetarian Society was founded 
in London in 1847. and both in the metropolis 

and in numerous provincial towns vegetarian 

restaurants have been established with consider¬ 
able success. . .. , ,, . . 

Vehmgericht, a medlreval tribunal wild to have 
been founded by Charlemagne in the 12th cen- 
turv. It dealt with cases in which the penalty 
of death was Involved. The last of these courts 
was held In 1508. by which time the suppression 
of the tribunal had l>ccomo a public necessity. 

Vellum. {Set Parchment.) 

Velvet, silk fabric that D woven with a fine pile on 
one side only. When the piece is made entirely 
of silk it Is styled silk velvet; when cotton 19 
mixed with the silk, it is cotton-velvet or vel- 

Ventllatlon is a means adopted of obtaining fresh 
supplies of air In rooms ami buildings. It Ifl a 
science that has U*en much studied In recent 
years and has led to the adoption of methods or 
air renewal by which the public health has 
been greatly improved. The ventilation of 
underground places such ns tube railways is 
provided for by a supply of oxygen passed b> 
pressure through specially constructed pipes. 
Ventriloquism, the art of speaking in many voices 
and at apparent different distances, without 
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seeming motion of the lips. The art was prac¬ 
tised br the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Venue, a legal term designating the place where an 
action Ls to be tried or from which a jury is to be 
summoned. 

Venus, the planet second in order from the Sun. 
and distant from that orb 07.500.000 miles. It 
Ls 7,000 miles in diameter and rotates on its 
axis only once in 225 days. At wide intervals 
Venus passes between the earth and the sun. 
when wliat Ls called the “Transit of Venus" 
bikes place. The last transit was in 1882. 
There will not be another until 2001 . 
Vcrd-Antique, a peculiar kind of stone found ohielly 
in Italy, and to some extent quarried in Corn¬ 
wall and certain parts of Scotland. Ireland, and 
the United States. It Ls a highly-ornamental 
stone, varl-coloured, beautifully veined and 
capable of a high polish. 

Verdigris, a comixmiid formed by exposing copper 
to contact with vinegar in the air. There is blue 
verdigris and green verdigris, the Latter con¬ 
taining the greater proixwtlon of copjkt. 
Verdigris is used both as a mordant and as a 
pigment. 

Verjuice, an add liquid formerly much used in 
cooking. It is derived mostly from 60 ur gruf>es. 
cmb-apples, and other add fruits. 

Vermilion, a pigment obtained from cinnabar, but 
generally made artificially from a mixture of one 
part of sulphur with four of mercury. It yields 
a bright red colour. 

Versailles Treaty, the peace treaty signed by the 
Allies and Germany on June 2*. 1919. which 
marked the termination of the Grunt War. 
Verst, a Russian measure of length equal to 3.500 
ft., i.e. about two-thirds of an English mile. 
Vertebrate, the zoological division comprising such 
animals as have a backbone. 

Vesta, a minor planet discovered by I)r. Ollg-rs of 
Bremen in 1807. It revolves round the Sun 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

Vejtata were priestesses of ancient Rome, ap¬ 
pointed to guard the perpetual lire consecrated 
to Vesta. They were required to take vows of 
chastity. arid during the thousand years from 
Xuma. 710 n.c. to Theodosius. a.i>. 301. when 
the order was nUdLshed. only 18 vestals were 
condemned for Incontinence. 

Viaticum (literally “ provision for a journey "). 
an expression designating the ministering 
of Iloly Communion to one on the point of 
death. 

Vicar o! Bray, the original of the ballad of that 
name was Simon Alleyn, vicar of limy Ixrtwecn 
1540-85, who was *' twice a Papist and twice a 
ProtCHtant/' ns Fuller asserts. Moving under 
four monarchM. Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary 
I.. and Klizalieth. 

Victoria und Albeit Mureuin. in Kensington. Jg)ii- 
don, is a rim* uni of applied and Industrial art. 
It was Im.*k uii In 1852 and now has 9 depart¬ 
ments: Architecture and Sculpture; Ceramics; 
Engraving. Illustration und Design; Metalwork; 
Pulntlngrt; Woodwork; Textile*; Library (of 
)»ook* on art) and Book-production; and the 
Dept, of Circulation. The administrative ex- 
Is;uses an* nearly 1140.000 per annum, and are 
met by Parliament. The building Is a very flue 
one and the arrangement very modern. 

Victoria Crc/fcs. an order of merit for conspicuous 
valour, awarded to mcmljer* of Ihc Army and 
Navy, was caLublhhcd In 1850. since when there 
lin\e been over 1,100 distributions made. 670 
of which were awarded In the war of 1914-14. 
The (Jr<*is carries with It a pension of £10 a year 
to nou-co.nfiiinAloncd officers and mtu with an 
extra £5 for every bar. 

Victoria Regia, a specie* of large water-lily, a 
native of South America, having leaven of a 
diameter of 6 to 0 feet, the flower being a Unit a 
foot In diameter, white, with a nme-centru. 
Specimen* are to Isj seen growing at ICew. 
Vicuiia, a Urge inainiiial of the camel family, 
found wild in the mountain regioiL* of Bolivia 
an<l Cliill. It yields a woo! which is made Into 
die.-** fabrics. 

Vienna Congress, nut at Vienna from September 
1414 to June Is 16, and settled the deUinltatlon 
l he territories of the various European nations 
^JU;r the Mubjugatlon of Nui*o)eon. Ceylon. 
Mauritius. (Jape Colony. Heligoland. Malta, and 
part of Guiana were accorded to England; 


France was not permitted to hold more territory 
than she had possessed at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, in 1789; Austria took Northern 
Italy; Russia part of PoLand; and Prussia, part 
of Saxony and the Rhenish province. 

Vikings were Scandinavian sea-plunderer* who 
from the 8th to the 10 th centuries were the 
terrors of northern waters. 

Villeinage. (Sre Serfs and Slavery.) 

Vinegar Ls obtained by the fermentation of alco¬ 
holic liquids. Induced by various processes. It 
is a diluted acetic acid. Vinegar has l>een used as 
a condiment from the days of the Romans, and 
Ls the active agent In the preparation of pickles 
and many sauces. 

Violin, a familiar stringed musical instrument, a 
smaller f >nn of the more ancient viol. Instru¬ 
ment* of the violin type liave been In use from 
remote times, and the form as now played upon 
Ls practically the same as that of the 10th cen¬ 
tury. The construction of the violin was in the 
century following brought to a point of refine¬ 
ment that has not since l>ecn equalled. The 
greatest of all viollu-makcr* was Stradivari of 
Cremona, whose violins to-day fetch immense 
prices. 

Violoncello, a large, stringed instrument, tuned an 
octave lower than the viola, and held by the 
performer lietween his knees while playing. 
An effective orchestral Instrument. 

Viper, a species of |m>L*oiious snake of which there* is 
one example in Britain, the common viper or 
adder, only found in very dry localities. 

Virginal, u keyed instrument of a clavichord type, 
fashionable in the 10th and 1 7 1 !i centuries, and 
said to have lieen played upon by Queen 
Elizal>eth and Mary Queen of Soots. 

Virgo, the 0th constellation of the Zodiac. lying 
between Leo and Ubra. If has sevon prominent 
stars ranges 1 in the form of the letter ** V." One 
of these stars is of the first magnitude, the other 
six living of the third magnitude. 

Viscount, a title of rank coming noxt l**low that of 
an Earl. The title originally stood for deputy- 
carl. The first English Viscount was Viscount 
Bit turnout, created In 14 10 . 

Vishnu. The second person of the Hindu Trinity, 
representing a principle of stability, to whom the 
creation of the world Is somethin s attributed. 

Visigoths were an offshoot of the Ostrogoths. They 
invaded Italy under Alarlc In v.n. 40(1, and 10 
years later acquired and occupied Home. They 
were fiowcrfnl m» to the 0th and 7th centuries, 
ruling In Spain, France and Italy In turn, until 
in 7! 1 the Saracens overthrew them. 

Vitamins are accessory food factors considered 
essentia) to health and growth. So far 5 
vitamins have Ijcvii discovered: vitamins A . H. 
C. 1> and E. Vit. A is anil Infective; Vit. B Is 
unfl neurotic (cures Bcrld>eri); Vit. C Is anti- 
scorbutic (cures scurvy); Vit. I) Ls antirachitic 
(cures rickets); Vit. E is tho fertility vitamin. 

\ It D has Um produced synthelIcaliy by 
irradiating ergosterol with ultra-violet light. 
The chemical coiiiihjsRIoii of vlUunius Ls not 
known, but they are present In I lie follow ing 
foods: \ it. A In milk and dairy products, eggs, 
liver and green vegetables; Vit. B In yeast and 
extracts of wheat; Vit. C In oranges, lemons 
raw cabbage, turnips and tomatoes; Vit. D In 
ood liver oil. egg yolk and In milk, and dairy 
products contain it In small quantifies; \'R. E iu 
fresh lettuce and the oil of wheat embryo. 

Vitriol, the old name of sulphuric add, represented 
In IU pure form by oil of vitriol. Sulphate of 
copper forms blue vitriol; sulphate of Iron, 
green vitriol; and sulphate of zinc, white vitriol. 
Among other vitriols are nickel vitriol, red 
vitriol, and blue vitriol. 

VIvandRre, a female camp follower Informally 
attached to French military regiments, and 
acting a* vendor of liquors, fruits, etc. 

Vivisection, the dissection f*»r rtclcnflflc purpose* of 
living animals. The practice has U*en strongly 
Opposed by humanitarians and Acte have l>ecn 
paMsed for restricting vivisection It) authorised 
persons. 

Vizier, a chief Turkl*h minister In the olden days 
The first Grand Vizier to the Ottoman Forte 
was appointed In 1380. and although the offlco 
was formally uholMied In 1838. it ha* mIucc been 
occasionally revived. 

Voiapuk, u commercial language Intended for 
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universal use. Invented by Johann M. Schleyer 
about 1879. 

Volcanoes are mountains or mounds beneath 
which. In the depths of the earth, there is a con¬ 
tinual fire that at Intervals throws up flame, 
molten rock (lava). ashes, etc. The most active 
volcanoes of modern times have been those of 
iEtna. Vesuvius and Strom boll. In Italy; Hekla 
in Iceland; and Mont Petee in Martinique. The 
last named was in violent eruption in 1902, 
when the chief town of St. Pierre was completely 
destroyed, and many lives were lost. In 
Hawaii there are Mauna Loa, Kea and Hualalal. 
and others have recently been active in Japan 
and the West Indies. 

Vole, a small rodent represented In Britain by 
three species, the best known being the Short¬ 
tailed Field Mouse. There are iu all some 50 
species, including the water-rat and distributed 
over nearly all parts of the world. 

Volt* the electro-motive force unit, named after 
Volta, and defined and adopted since 1893 in 
terms of the ohm and the ampere. 

Volunteers were first raised in England during the 
American War in 1778, and in 1793-94. when a 
French invasion was feared, a considerable 
Volunteer force was organised. The Volunteers 
at that time numbered over 400.000. Another 
agitation in 1859 concerning a probable French 
invasion caused the formation of the Volunteer 
force. The enrolled strength of the Volunteer 
organisation in 1870 was 193.893; and in 1901 it 
reached its highest point, 288.470. In 1007 the 
entire number of Volunteers was 257.918. The 
force was re-formed as the Territorial Force 
in 1908. The British army has been recruited 
from volunteers in times of peace, aud largely 
in times of war for several centuries, but 
conscriptiou has always been resorted to in 
time of need, as during the Great War. The 
Boer War and the early Battles of the Great 
Wur. however, were fought entirely by volunteer 
armies. (See Territorials.) 

Vulcanite (el>onitc), the dark form of india-rubber, 
capable of being vulcanised at a high tempera¬ 
ture. It is used as an electrical insulator, and 
for many commercial purposes, such as the 
manufacture of combs, piano keys. etc. 

Vulgate, a term used to designate the Latin version 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent. 

Vulpine Phalanger. an Australian marsupial 
mammal, resembling a small fox. and called 
also the Brush-tailed Opossum. 

Vulture, a famous bird of prey of two distinctive 
groups; that of the Old World, which has the 
nostrils divided by a mass of bone, and the New 
World vulture, which has no such division. 
Vultures feed on carrion aud are the great 
scavengers of tropical regions. The European 
species are the GriiTon Vulture and the Egyptian 
Vulture, which, however, have seldom bceu 
known to visit England. Vultures have no 
feathers un the head and neck. 

w 

W.A.A.C.* Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
established during the Great War (1917-18) as 
a branch of the British army; much useful work 
was fulillied by women at home and overseas lu 
canteens as clerks. Ixarracks and fleldwork. etc. 

Wading Birds, an order of long-legged birds, 
including the stork, flamingo, heron, crane, etc., 
which frequent marshes and shallow waters, aud 
are able to stand in the water to watch for prey. 

Wagram, Battle of, was fought on the 5th aud 
Gth July. 1809. wheu Napoleon completely 
defeated the Austrians. 

Wagtail, a familiar long-tailed small bird, of which 
four Bpecles arc British, the Pied. Grey. Yellow, 
and White Wagtails, while the Blue-headed 
Wagtail also occasionally makes his appearance. 
Wagtails nest in ruts, and are active of habit. 

Wahabees were followers of Abd-el- Waliab. an 
Arab reformer who advocated complete obedi¬ 
ence to the Koran. 

Waifs, a legal term npplled to stolen goods that 
have been thrown away in flight. They are 
liable to lw forfeited to the Crown, but will bo 
given up to the person robbed if It be shown that 
he lias taken adequate steps to have the thief 
arrested. 


Waits* the night minstrels who sing carols at 
Christinas in the open, a remnant of the old- 
time minstrels attached to Courts and feudal 
dwellings. 

Wakes were orinally parish festivals in celebration 
of the patron saint’s day and the dedication of 
the church In the all-night vigil. Regulated 
by law in 1536, they gradually fell into desue¬ 
tude. or became divorced from their former 
significance; also vigils for the dead before 
Interment. 

Walcheren Expedition was undertaken under the 
command of the 2nd Earl of Chatham, heading 
40.000 land forces, and Sir Richard Strachan* 
with a fleet of 35 ships of the line and 200 
smaller vessels, in July. 1809. its object being to 
capture Walcheren. then in the possession of the 
French. The project ended in disaster, and 
Chatham was compelled to resign his post. 

Waldenses* the name given to a settlement of 
Christians under the leadership of Peter de 
Waldo of Lyons in the 14th century. The 
Waldenses arc now a somewhat numerous sect, 
having over fifty places of worship in Piedmont 
and a membership of over 15,000. They have 
had full freedom of worship since 1848. 

Wall of China (The Great), begun in 214 b.c. and 
intended as a barrier against invasion. It Is 
nearly 1.500 miles in length, stretching along 
the north-western boundary of the country, 
and varying in height and thickness, being the 
strongest in the neighbourhood of Peking. 

Walloons were French Protestauts inhabiting 
certain parts of France and Belgium, and many 
of them came to this country in 1556 as refugees. 

Walpurgis Night, the night before the 1st of May. 
when witches and creatures of evil are supposed 
to have liberty to roam. Named after St 
Walpurgis, an Enghsh nun. who went on a 
mission to Germany in the 8th century. There 
is a famous Walpurgis night scene in Goethe's 
Faust . * 

Walrus, a large marine mammal having in the 
upper Jaw two large curved tusks, which average 
iu length from tlfteeu inches to two feet. It 
lives ou fish, and inhabits the North Polar 
regions. 

Waltz, a popular round dance, danced iu couples, 
introduced into England from the continent in 
1813. 

Wanderoo Monkey, a bearded monkey with a 
tufted tail, found on the Malabar Coast, and 
often called the " lion-tailed monkey." 

Wapentake, the ancient name given in the northern 
counties to territorial divisions corresponding to 
the Hundreds of southern counties. 

Wapinschaw, an ancient Scottish custom of as¬ 
sembling the people for the purpose of testing 
their capacity for bearing arms and their readi¬ 
ness to take the field. 

Wapiti, a large North American deer with great 
brown-tined horns, often, but erroneously, 
styled the Elk or Grey Moose. 

Warbler, a small, lively bird famed for its song, and 
represented in Britain by over 20 species, in¬ 
cluding the nightingale, the red-breast, the 
willow-wren. etc. ..... 

Wardmotes are annual meetings of the Inhabitants 
of Loudon wards, at which they elect their 
Common Couucilmen. Their meetings date 
from 1866. , ... 

War Expenditure. Russia’s weekly expenditure 
of £1.097.250 towards the close of the war with 
Japan was by no means extraordinary. Our 
own war in South Africa worked out at 
£1.500.000 a week. The total cost of the Crim¬ 
ean War was about £313.000.000; out of this 
Russia paid £142,000.000. France £93.000.000, 
and Great Britain £78.000.000. the weekly ex¬ 
penditure for the three countries being. Russia. 
£1.400,000. France £900.000, and Great 
Britaiu £700.000. Americas civil war cost 
£121.000.000. or Just under £1.600.000 a week. 
France, after her conflict with Germany in 1870- 
71. had to pay £316.000.000. The Napoleonic 
wars were comparatively cheap for France; the 
total bill only amounted to £255,000,000, while 
that of Great Britain amounted to £831,000.000. 
The Great War. however, put all other ware 
into the shade. Up to March, 1916, Great 
Britain had Incurred a total war responsibility of 
£2.052.000.000—a gross cost of £5.000.000 a day. 
In May, 1917. Great Britian had an average war 
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expenditure of nearly £7.000.000 a day. In 
1918 the total war exiKMiditure had exceeded 
£5.000.000.000. Germany's war outlay at the 
BAine date was £5.000.000 a day. and that of 
France £4.409,000. Great Britain’s ttgurea 
included advances to Allies. 

Washington Conlerence was convened In 1921 by 
President Harding (U S. A.) for tlie purpose of 
discussing the limitation of armaments and 
Pacific problems. 

Wasp, the name of a well-known order of insects 
which live in communities of males, females, 
and workers, much the same as bees. The 
female wasp and neuters have a veuomous sting. 

Water Deer, the Chinese musk deer, an animal of 
small size and aquatic habits, and hornless. 

Water Flea, a small crustacean provided with 
several pairs of legs, carrying gills which enable 
it to swim rapidly to and fro on the water. 

Water Frame, the name given to the spinning 
frame Invented by Arkwright, because of its 
being driven by water-imwer. In Lancashire, 
where it was most used, it was known as the 
M throstle. 0 

Water-Gas Ls an illuminating gas. and also In its 
non-luminous form Is used as a heating gas. It 
is obtained by means of a specially constructed 
furnace into which steam Is admitted, and passes 
upward through the lire and into a regenerator, 
where it becomes deco imposed. As the steam 
passes through t lie furnace it Is charges I with 
cither coal dust or crude naphtha, which process 
Induces chemical reaction, and a Qxcd gas Ls the 
result. 

Waterlander. a soot established in Holland as an 
offshoot of the Mcimonlies, l in y were more 
tolerant than the original sect, and did not 
regard the Bible ils necessary to salvation. 
Ultimately they Ijecame reconciled with their 
opponents. with whom they are now united. 

Waterloo, Battle of. was fought on tfunday. June 
lHth. 1816. Napoleon had 71.917 men ami 
240 guns; while Wellington's army, at the l**gln- 
nlng of the Igittle. comprised 67.001 men and 
150 guns. The battle raged from 10 in the morn¬ 
ing until 5 in the afternoon with alternating 
success, Wellington gradually gaining the 
mastery. however, and when tlie Prussian forces 
under BlOchcr Joined him late In the afternoon . 
the whole allied army moved forward and 
NAfioloon's defeat was rendered complete. The 
total losses of the Allied Armv in killed, wounded 
and missing were 22.970. The French lost over 
30.000 men. 

Waterloo Bridge, crossing the Thames, was built 
by Kennle. and opened In 1*1/. It Ilom nine 
arches, each of 120 feet span. Is built of granite, 
and hits a length (including approaches) of 
2.160 feet. 

Waterproofing, a method of rendering cloths 
capable of rofllstlhg water, an art which has been 
greatly developed in recent years. The llr>-t 
article* of the kind was what Is called " Mackin¬ 
tosh." made mainly of India-rublier. but later 
processes mingle the waterproofing with the 
threads of the fabric by the Introduction of 
additional mu Imtancc*. Kocently very light silk 
ami Matin fubriai have Uvii used for waterproof 
coats. 

Water-Spider, an Interesting little animal which 
Hplns a hoc of silk on a water-plant, which It 
u»e* m a sort of diving Ik-II. From this It ob¬ 
tains bubbles of air. one at a time. Thus the 
Hplder Is enabled to remain Ik-Iovv the surface a 
considerable time. 

Water-Spout, a (oliimii of water drawn to a con¬ 
siderable height In the air and descending to 
earth with a rapid whirling motion. The 
phenomenon only lasts a few minutes, and fre¬ 
quently a nuiiih r of wnter-*i>outii form ami 
dLscliarge either Mlniultancoiidy or In rapid 
nucoeaidon. Watcr-K|*jute only occur over the 
tea. 

Wailing Street, the name of the old Kornnn road 
which nm from Dover, by way of Canterbury, 
lioc heater. J»ndon. and Bedford, to Chester. 

Wax. the name applied U> a’ltiln plant huIihUiiicch 
or mixture*. and used for various purpose*. such 
as the making of wax candles, bleaching. and 
fnakiug artificial flowers, anatomical models,etc., 
also In pharma')' for blending in the composition 
of plasters, ointment, etc. The ljest known 
natural wax is beeswux. and there are others. 


such as spermaceti, obtained from the sperm 
whale, and Chinese wax. which Ls a cerotyi 
ce rotate. 

Waxblll. a small Oriental and African bird of the 
Ploceidsc family, with wax-like bill, and beauti- 
fully variegated plumage. The Java sparrow, 
the South African GnxlMSik. and the blue¬ 
breasted wax bill are attractive, and often find 
their way into cages. 

Wayz-Goose, the name generally given to a festive 
gathering of i>eople employed in printing and 
other works, so called from the fact that in 
earlier times a goose was the principal dish of 
the feast. 

Weasel, a small carnivorous mamma! common in 
Britain, of nocturnal habits, living on small 
rodents, bints, etc. 

Weather O-tice D now a branch of the Air Ministry. 
In the United States £20U.00u a year is spent on 
tills kind of work, and the advice given to fruit 
fanners and cotton planters abundantly com- 
jnmsates for the outlay. The British Weather 
Oitice stair are always glad to help anyone to 
Information for a mks ial purpose. 

Weather Predictions by Animals. Cats are 
credited with washing right over their ears when 
rain ls approaching. Cats also Ixrcoine restless 
and wander aimlessly alxiut the house when a 
thunderstorm l- brewing. The braying of a don¬ 
key is said to be a sign of coming min. Before 
winter sets in. moles prepan; a sort of basin in 
which they deposit a quantity of earth won ns. 
When these basins are fewer in numlicr than 
usual the mole-catchers state that the winter 
is sure to l>e mild. 1 he llcld-mouse lias been 
noticed carefully to cover up Its hole prior to 
the setting in of cold and snow. Sheep in 
mountainous districts will change their feeding 
ground to the lee side of the hills liefore the 
arrival of severe gales and rain. Bees an* very 
seiLsitive to atmospheric change*. When they 
return to the hive, and do not come out again 
for a time, min is Indicated. Working t>ees, 
when collecting honey, an- said to In* so afmld of 
laid weather that if u cloud ol**curvs the sun 
they will hurry home. If domestic geese an? 
Been to fly without any palpable reason, rain Ls 
to Ik* exi»cctod. If ducks are noticed going out 
on to the grass fields in the daytime m search 
of snails. a shower may usually be looked for. 
When it Is likely to L* wet. gaiden-splilera spin 
only short threads. When the shrill voice of 
the |*eaeock is heard, a change of weather is 
probable. If the swallow tiles high it is a sign 
of line weather, hut when It Is near the ground 
rain Is to Ik* expected. The iiiov emeiits of rooks 
are much watched by some agriculturists as an 
Index to tlx* coining weather. If the rooks are 
seen nettling noi il> upon trees and living liither 
and thither instead of going straight away, a wet 
day Is probable. If they are Hying low In the 
winter, going and returning silently, early and 
lute, liefore sunrise and after sunset, a nharp frost 
limy Ik* looked for. Fish urccxfremely sensitive 
to the weather, as the angler well knows, many 
specie* declining to feed when a change Ls in 
progress. 

Weaver Bird, a small bird Inhabiting Southern 
Asia and Australia, remarkable f«»r Its habit of 
building a nest formed of blades of grass 
dexterously Interwoven and suspended from 
the Ixiughsof trees. 

Weaving has U*en practised since liefore any limes 
of which we have record. The l.gyptlms credit 
the Invention to Isis, the Grechins to Minerva. 
Th»* main principle of the weaving l«>om Ls the 
wiine to-day as It was thousands of years ago; a 
warp extends lengthwise through the loom, ttie 
threads being held In separate regular order by 
lK*1ng parsed through a reed or " sluy," while the 
weft Ls crossed through alternating threads of 
the wan* by means of a shuttle which holds tho 
weft. Thus the fabric Is built up. Weaving 
was done by hand up to the curly part of tho 
19th century, when Oartwrlgnt's steam-tiowcr 
loom was Introduced, and Is now In universal 
um*. The Jacquard Inom for weaving figured 
designs dates from 1801 . 

Wedding Day*, or anniversaries observed, in addi¬ 
tion to the original wedding day. ure ils follows: 
HUver Wedding Day. commemorates the 26th 
year of married life; Golden Wedding Day, 60 
yean*; Diamond Wedding, 00 years. 
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Wednesday, the 4th day of the week, derived its 
name from Woden or Odin, the Norse god of 
war 

Week. (See Calendar.) 

«« Weekly Dispatch ” was started as a London 
Liberal Sunday newspai>er in 1801. 

Weever, a species of sea-Ashes which possess tne 
power of Inflicting stings by means of the dorsal 
tin. The British species are the Great Weever. 
which averages some 15 inches in length, and 
the Little Weever. which Is about 7 inches long. 
Weevil, the popular name of a large order of beetles 
of a very destructive kind. They abound in au 
parts of the world, and are voracious feeders on 
leaves, seeds and grain. Some of the tropical 
species possess brilliant plumage. 

Weights and Measures are said to have been intro¬ 
duced by Pheidon. Tyrant of Argos, in 805 b.c. 
Weights were at first calculated from grains of 
wheat, the lowest still called a grain. The basis 
of ancient measures was the natural proportions 
of the human body, the digit or breadth of the 
middle part of the first joint of the forefinger 
being taken as the lowest unit. Under Richard 
I.. standards of weights and measures luwl to be 
provided for the whole kingdom by the sheriffs 
of London. The Standards Office is a depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Trade. 

Wellington College. (See Public Schools.) 

Wenlock Group, in geology, a sub-group of (he 
Upper Silurian series. 4.000 feet in thickness, 
consisting of limestone and shale. 

Werewolf, according to an Old World superstition, 
was a human l>eing changed into a wolf, but pre¬ 
serving its original intelligence. Numerous 
men charged in the Middle Ages with crimes 
were deemed of the Werewolf category. The 
superstition prevailed in many parts of Lurope 
to a comparatively recent time, and some such 
belief is prevalent amongst most savage races 
at the present day. ...... 

Wesleyan Methodists. (Sr* Methodists.) 

Western Church, the Roman Catholic Church, as 
distinct from the Eastern or Greek Church. 
Westminster Abbey stands on the site of an old 
church and religious establishment of the ,th 
century. It was rebuilt under Ldward tne 
Confessor, and again under Henry III., and 
important additions were made by Edward II.. 
Edward III.. Richard II.. Richard III., and 
Henry VII.. the latter erecting the beautiful 
eastern chapel in the Decorated style which 
bears his name. The western towers and front 
were rebuilt by Wren In the 18th century. It 
contains tombs of many sovereigns, of the 
Unknown Warrior, and many other illustrious 
men are commemorated by monuments. . 
Westminster Cathedral, a Roman Catholic cathe¬ 
dral built between 1893 and 1905 on the old site 
of a woman’s prison. It was designed by Bentley 
and Is distinguished by a campanile 383 ft. high. 
The interior when completed will be very im¬ 
posing and decorative. . _ .. 

Westminster Hail, adjoining the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, was built as a Banqueting Hail by W imam 
Rufus, and many courtly festivals were held 
there in succeeding centuries. King John 
established the l>aw Courts there. It now forms 
a gigantic hallway, leading to the Houses of 
Parliament, but was used as a Banqueting Hall 
in August. 1905. when the then Prime Minister. 
Mr. Balfour, entertained the Officers of the 
French Fleet here. , . „ 

Whale, a marine animal averaging, when Tull grown, 
from 40 to 00 feet long, the head comprising 
nearlv one-third of the whole length. It In¬ 
habits the Arctic Ocean, and Ls much hunted 
for the sake of its blubber, a thick mass of fat. 
underlying its skin to a thickness of from 8 to 
10 inches. This blubber yields the whale oil of 
commerio, and the whalebone Ls derived from 
the baleen plates forming the structural portion 
of the mouth. The whale fisheries form an 
important Industry. Dundee being the head- 
quarters of the whale-fishing fleet. About half a 
ton of whalebone is obtained from one whale, 
which is worth between £ 2.000 to £3,000 per 
ton. The whaling Industry of British Depen¬ 
dencies of Falkland Islauds. S. Shethunts, S. 
Georgia. 8. Sandwich Isles. Graham's Land. etc. 
Is the greatest in the world. 13.514 whales 
wore caught in 1928-20. their oil fetching about 
£4,303.092. {See Rorqual and Sperm Whale.) 


Wheat, the name of several varieties of plants of 
the Grass family, yielding a fruit or grain which. 
In its crushed state, is termed flour, and from 
which is obtained our most valuable food staple. 
Over five and a half million tons of wheat grain 
is Imported into this country. There are less 
than two million acres under wheat In Great 
Britain. Of the wheat consumed annually in 
this country (about 33,500.000 quarters), only 
7.500.000 quarters are grown at home. It is 
calculated, however, that Canadas capacity 
for wheat production is so vast that we 
could look to that colony alone to supply 
os aU we want. The greatest wheat-growing 
country is Soviet Russia, with a pro¬ 
duction of over 100 million quarters. U.S.A. 
runs very close, and after that Canada with 
between 40 and 50 million quarters. The 
International Institute of Agriculture held its 
first International Wheat Conference in 1927. 
as a result of which many more stations for the 
study of wheat questions were set up in 200 
different countries all over the world. The 
second conference will be held In 1932, after a 
preliminary debate early in 1931. 

Whelk, a molluscous univalve with a spiral shea, 
and comprising some 20 species. The Common 
Whelk Ls abundant on the British Coasts, and 
ls captured In large quantities and sold as food. 

Whidah Bird, the widow-bird of West and 
Equatorial Africa, a beautiful genus Including 
the " Mourning Widows” and ParadLse 
Widow-birds ” of the dealers. To a body of 
about 5 Inches long, the males of some of the 
species have a tail of something like 11 Inches 
during the breeding season. The plumage is 
showy and the song pleasing. 

Whigs, a political name which came Into use In the 
time of Charles II.. and designated the progres¬ 
sive party down to the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. when It was superseded by the term 

whimhraL a bird of the Curlew family, more com¬ 
mon in Scotland than iu England. 

Whinchat, a small migratory bird, which is seen in 
Britain from April tiU September, and has a 
bright brown plumage, spotted with darker 

Whip, the name commonly given to the Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty it w to 
keep the supporters of the Government together 
for important Parliamentary dlvisions. Each 
party has Its own chief Whip, with assistants. 

Whirlpool, a circling current of water often of great 
power, capable of drawing into its centre and 
submerging small vessels. The most famous 
whirlpool is the maelstrom ou the Norwegian 

WMriwind, a sudden circular rush of opposing 
winds, which often causes much damage. 

Whisky, an ardeut spirit distilled from mAlt or 
other grain, ami containing a large percentage 
of alcohol. It has a greater consumption than 
any other spirit, and is of many kinds. Scotch 
and Irish whiskies be tug chiefly consumed in 
this country, and being of x>ot still or patent 
still production, or a blend of the two. Amenc- 
can whiskies are mostly distilled from Indian 

Whistler, a kind of marmot found in the mountains 
of Northern and Western America. 

White Ant. {See Termite.) 

Whitebait. (See Herring.) _ 

White Cross League, a missionary association work¬ 
ing in the principal towns and cantonments or 
India. The Bishop of Lahore Ls president-. 

White Elephant, a term in common use to desig¬ 
nate a gift that causes the recipient more trouble 
or cost than it Ls worth; derived from an old- 
time custom of the Kings of Siam who undented 
a white elephant to a courtier it was desired to 

Whitehall, erected within Bight of Westminster 
Abbey and Palace In the 13th century, was the 
residence of the ArehbLshops of York until 
Henry VIII. took possession of it lu 1530. 
Thenceforward to 1097. when It was burned 
down, it continued to bo the favourite town 
residence of royalty, and to the Stuarts especially 
It was a great centre of court festivities. In 
those days, with its grounds, it extended from 
the Strand to the river. The only portion of 
Whitehall now standing Is the Banqueting Hall 
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built by Inigo Jones, on a scaffold projected 
from the front of which Charles I. was l>eheaded. 
White House, the official residence at Washington 
of the President of the United States. 

Whltethroat. a bird of the warbler family seen in 
British hedgerows in the summer time. 

Whiting, a sea-fish of the cod family, very plenti¬ 
ful around our coasts, much used as food. 
Whitsuntide, the festival celebrating the descent 
of the Holy Ghost and occurring seveu weeks 
after Easter. 

Widgeon, a kind of Duck common in Northern 
Euro inf. and breeding to some extent In Scot¬ 
land. The male Is of somewhat brilliant colours, 
with intenninglings of black, red. and white. 

Wild Cattle existed in our dense forests for some 
time after the Norman Conquest Fltzstephen 
mentions that forest bulls were to be found 
around London, and Walbran, in his Memorials 
of Vie Abbey of St. Mary of Fountains, states 
that "fierce wild cattle" were to be found in 
Kna res borough Forest. Descendants of these 
fierce animals are said to exist now In a few 
famous herds In a semi-domesticated state. 
The most famous of these are the Chilllngham 
herd of white cattle of the Earl of Tankerville. 
and Earl Ferrer’s Chart ley Park herd. 

Wild Sheep still exist In St. Kihla. but nowhere 
else in Great Britain. In the 18th century the 
proprietor of St. Kilda was entitled to one out of 
every seven sheep born on the main island. 
These were carried to one of the smaller islets, 
where they were allowed to run wild. 

Will, a written document signed by a person <xm- 
tainlng directions as to the dl*i>osltio!i of his 
property or i»<*isesslons after his death. The 
person making a will must Ik? of full age. and the 
will must I ns signal in the presence of two 
witnesses, who must also sign their names to the 
document In the testator's presence. Sec " Office 
Compendium." 

Willow, a waterside-loving tree of the genus Sailx. 
V) which the osiers lielong. The White Willow 
makes the l>c*t cricket-bat blades, and it* WOO<l 
Ls useful In carpentry also; while the hark <>f 
nearly all the species Is of cousiderable commer¬ 
cial importance, especially for tannery purpose*. 
V/implo, an antique outdoor covering for the neck, 
chin, and sides of the face, of silk or linen, worn 
by women In Anglo-Saxon and Norman days; 
ami still retained ns a Conventual dress for nuns 
In some places. It was bound on the forehead of 
females of quality by a golden and jewelled fillet. 
Wincey, a fabric sometimes woven entirely of wool, 
but more commonly of wool and cotton. Al*o 
some!lines culled linscy-Wolscy. 

Wind, air set In motion by s|>eclal atmospheric 
conditions. Is of various degrees, from a slight , 
rustling breeze to a hurricane. Winds are 
co/*.do/if. a* In trade winds or anti-trade wind*; 
pervAic, as In mona/jou* and other wind- I 
visitation* occurring according to Influences | 
of Hcasiiii; cycA/tnic and anU-cycbjnic, when their 
motion Ls spiral; whirlwinds, hurricanes and | 
ionuitioi , when high temperature and great 
density Induce extreme agitation. Ordinarily. . 
a wind I* tuimoi from the point from which It 
blows. The sirocco, the mistral, and the 
simo'/m are local form* of winds of great velocity. 
A btii&ird Is ft biting blast of Icy temperature. 
Windmills were In use In the East In ancient times, 
but were not much seen In Europe before the 13th 
century. Wind sawmill* were Invented by a 
Dutchman in the 17th century, and one was 
erected near the Strand In Ixmdon In 1633. 
Great improvement! have Iwen made In these 
mills In re<xnt years. c*i*-cially In the United 
8 tale*, where, by tho apt *11* at Ion of the wind 
shaft principle, much space Is save-1 and tho 
mills can be used for pumping, grinding and 
other puri**4e*. 

Windows, orlgliuilly apertures for the admission of 
the wlud Into dwellings, l/cgan to bo made of 
glass and used only f«»r the admission of light In 
Very early times. There Is evidence of glass 
windows having been used at Pompeii, but they 
did not become common In England before the 
12th century. A window tax was Imposed In 
16V5. and again at later date* for special revenue 
purpose*. Am late us I860, the sum of il.832.6H4 
wa* obtained from this lax. It was repealed In 
1851. 

Windsor Castle, the famous British royal residence 


on the banks of the Thame*, as It now stands, 
was mainly built by Henry III., though a royal 
residence had existed there from the time of 
the Conqueror. Additions were made by 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Charles II. Wind¬ 
sor Park and Forest comprise over 13.000 acres. 
In 1915 King (ieorge V. took the surname of 
Windsor In place of that of Saxe-Coburg. 

Wine, the fermented juice of the grape, to which 
alcohol and other matters are added. The 
varieties are innumerable, each obtaining its 
distinctive character from the kind and quality 
of the gmi»es of which It Ls made, the locality in 
which it is produced, or the amount of alcohol it 
contains. Wines are " sparkling." as cham¬ 
pagne. due to their being bottled l/efore fer¬ 
mentation is completed; or " still." that Ls. non- 
etfervescent. Alcohol Ls present in i>orts and 
sherries to the extent of from 10 to 25 per cent.; 
in lighter wines from 7 to 10 per cent. France. 
Germany. Spain. Portugal. Italy, Greece, and 
Austria-Hungury are all wine-producing coun¬ 
tries; and the United States, Australia, and 
South Africa have also to l/e reckoned with in 
this connection, their wlues Improving in quality 
year by year. 

Wire, originally made by hammering. 1* now pro¬ 
duced by means of powerful machinery which 
draws the heated metal through a series of holes 
of gradually diminishing size. The tlrst wire 
mill in England was set up at Mortlake in 1603. 

Wireless. (Sec special Wireless Section.) 

Witchcralt was generally believed In all through 
the Middle Ages, and thousand* of i>eoj*le were 
put to death as witches. In England the laws 
against witchcraft existed down to 1730. 
According to one authority. " the judicial 
murders for witchcraft In England in 200 years 
was 30.000." The List executions for witch¬ 
craft in England were In 1716. when a Mrs. 
Hicks and her daughter aged nine were hanged 
at Huntingdon. 

Wilenageraot, the name given to the Great Council 
of the Anglo-Saxons. " the Council of the Wise 
Men," and coiiiihxmsJ of the leading nobility. 

Woad. a plant that In olden day* was largely used 
In England for the blue-dye obtained from It. 
It is a biennial plant, and 1* still cultivated in 
Rome part*. 

Wolf-Fish, a voracious RCA-flsh living largely on 
crustaceans, which its strong teeth enable it 
cosily to crush. It Is also called the cat-tlsh. 

Wolverine, a M>ecles of wolf Inhabiting the more 
northerly parts of the United States, and some¬ 
what resembling tin? Polar l»car in shape and 
structure tbough of a dark colour. 

Wolves, well-known carnivorous animals Mill 
found hi many parts of Fumin', but not existing 
in Britain since the middle of the 171li century. 

Woodcock, a game bird greatly valued for It* flesh. 
but not very abundant at present In Britain. It 
l* of the Snipe family, and winter* with us. It 
1* one of the birds protected by the Game I .aw*. 
The parent bird* carry their young to and from 
the feeding H|*>t*. 

Wood-Loute, any terrestrial lso|>«>d of the Onlscldaj 
family. They have segmented UkIIc* and 
many leg*, and feed mostly on decaying matter, 
animal and vegetable. 

Woodpecker, a familiar tree-climbing bird, of 
which three specie* are found In Britain. It 
build* In hollow* of tree*, and feed* oil Insects 
which It obtains from the trunks of trees by 
tapping them, for which puriKjHO It has a wedge- 
«ha|Ksl bill and a protrusiie tongue. There uro 
Home 250 whs-Icx. 

Wool lias been largely grown and used In the 
manufacture of doth In England from the times 
anterior V> the Konmii Invasion. It 1* grown on 
the hacks of *hcep. and 1* of vuriou* kinds, 
according to the breed of sheep from which It Ls 
derived. Wool differ* from hair in that it lm* a 
wavy. Hcrroturcd fibre. Its curl lsdng a notable 
obamctcriMtlc. whereas hair ha* a smooth *ur- 
fnce coinpanitlvely free from Hcrraturc*. Ix)ng 
wools are mostly used for the manufacture of 
worded g‘*>ds. and short wool* for woollen 
cloths, though the Improvement* In machinery 
in recent year* have enable-1 manufacturers to 
utilise short wool* to a great extent for dress 
fabric-* a* well a* for woollen*. The llncat wools 
are obtained from the fleece of the Spanish 
merino Bhccp. Australia, New Zealand and 
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the Argentine are the greatest wool-producing 
countries. . . - _ ... 

Woolsack* the name given to the seat occupied by 
the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. At 
the time when it was first used, in the reign 
of Edward III., wool was the great staple 
commodity of the country. 

Worcester, Battle of. was fought on September 
3rd. 1651. between Cromwell and his forces and 
the Scots army under Charles Stuart (afterwards 
Charles II.), when the latter was defeated. 

Work Divisions in Different Nations. From a 
table showing the division of labour in different 
countries, the following comparisons are ob¬ 
tained. Occupations are divided into three 
classes, namely, agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry; manufactures and mining; and com¬ 
merce and transportation. In the last-named j 
class Holland leads with a percentage of 17 2. 
while America Is 10 3. England's is only 13. 
Germany is 10 0. and France 9 4. In manu¬ 
factures and mining America has a compara¬ 
tively low rank, her percentage being only 24*1. 
Scotland leads all with 60 4. followed closely by 
England and Wales with 58-3. Germany has 
37-4. and France 33 0. Belgium. Holland and 
Switzerland also, of course, rank high, each of 
them having more than one-third of its working 
population thus engaged. In the first class, 
of agricultural and allied occupations. America 
has a percentage of 35 9, while Germany has 
37-5. Franco 44-3. Austria and Hungary respec¬ 
tively 53 2 ami 58 0. Italy 59 4. Holland 30 7. 
Belgium 21 1. Scotland 12, and England and 
Wales only 8. M . 

World’s Greatest City. The.—London, the capital 
of the British Empire, Is the largest, wealthiest 
and most populous city of the world. It cov.ers 
an area of 099 sq. miles—Inclusive of what is , 
legitimately called " Greater London ''—has a 
population of 7.480.201, consuming over 275 
million gallons of water per day. It has 10 
docks, covering in all 2.800 acres, and the value 
of the trade of the port in 1920 exceeded 
1,000 million pounds. London's markets 
provide fomlstuffa for 81 million people, and 
entertainment is furnished by over 100 
theatres and music-halls, while the daily news¬ 
papers published amount to 27. Nineteen 
bridges span the Thames in the Greater 
Londou area. It has over teu sq. mllea of parks 
and open spaces, having Gn9 acres of cemeteries, 
and being protected by a force of 21.440 police. 
Greater London’s mean rateable value for 
Metropolitan Police purposes is. roundly. 50 
millions a year. It is governed, as to the City 
proper, by the Lord Mayor aud Corporation, as 
to the whole of London, for general administra¬ 
tive purposes, by the London County Council; 
and as to smaller local affairs, by the various 
borough councils, of which It has 28. It returns 
01 representatives to Parliament. It has 77 
livery companies owning property of the 
aggregate value of £15.000.000, with a total 
annual income of nearly £ 800 . 000 . It i9 esti¬ 
mated that 1,250.000 persons enter the central 
portion of the city even' day. Within the City 
proper—the portion presided over by the Lord 
Mayor and Con>omtlon—there are 481 miles of 
crowded HtreeLs, with n day i»opulaUon of 359.940 
and a night population of 13.700. The number 
of foreigners permanently resident in London Is 
over 200.000. In the hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries of London nearly 3.000.000 patients are 
treated every year, involving a total ordinary 
expenditure of about £800.000. There are 
1.050 elementary schools in London, with ac¬ 
commodation for over 800.000 children. There 
are al>out 700 railway stations in Greater London 
and the various railways running into London 
cany in and out of it every day 1 ) million 
passengers; the omnibuses, now all of the motor 
class, carry another 4.003.784 passengers; while 
the different tramways—those of the County : 
Council and the combined services of the various 
private companies running services—are respon¬ 
sible for fully half-a-million more. London 
lias alxmt 10.742 motor cabs besides 2.750 tram¬ 
way cars and 5.873 omnibuses and 811 motor 
coaches. Over 70.000 articles (including 27.000 
umbrellas) are left in public carriages every 
year. There are more people in Ixmdon streets 
between six aud seven in the evening than at any 


other time, when very many workers are Betting 
off from their employment for home. There 
are 200.000 females working within the London 
area under the Factory Acts’ cognisance, while 
there are 300,000 one-room dwellers, and about 
2.000 people who are homeless. The land¬ 
owners of London number 34.000. the largest 
landowners being the Crown, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the City Corporation, who 
own together 19 sq. miles. There are in addi¬ 
tion 183 large landowners owning on the average 
4 of a sq. mile each. It is estimated that for 
1929-30 the Estates Revenue of London 
totalled £204.002 75. Sd., and Market Revenues 
over £249.045, the grand total of receipts being 
£289.742,113 05. 3d. Port trade In 1928. 
£692.730,143. The assessable value of the 
County of London was £54,059.409. the rating 
for 1930-31 being 6s. lid. in the pound, now 
increased. 

Worsted, a fabric made from long wools or wools 
mixed with cotton or other fibrous material. 
It was first manufactured at, and derived its 
name from. Worsted in Norfolk, in the 14th cen¬ 
tury. Norwich was. until the latter part of the 
18th century, the headquarters of this Industry, 
but now for more than 100 years the worsted 
manufacturing centre has been Bradford. 

WJLA.F., Women's Royal Air Force, a branch of 
the R.A.F. staffed by women during the Great 
War. 1914-18. . ^ 

Wrasse, a sea-fish of the Labridso family. The 
family has numerous species, all of which are 
thick-lipped. The British species are the bal¬ 
loon wrasse and the red wrasse. 

Wren, a class of small passerine birds possessing 
upturned tails and most abundant in South 
America. The British si>ecica Is an interesting 
singing bird with a surprisingly loud note for 
its size. 

W.R.E.N., Women's Royal Naval Service. 
During the Great War. 1914-18. women were 
enrolled In this branch of the Navy, where they 
rendered valuable service as clerks, at the dock¬ 
yards. and often In work of a heavy manual 
character. 

Wroth Silver, certain annual payments made by 
tenants of the Duke of Buccleueh on the lltu 
of November each year at Knightlow Hill, in 
Warwickshire. 

Wryneck, a tree-creeping bird of the Woodpecker 
family, only one 6i>ecies of which visits Britain. 
It is of pretty plumage and gains its name from 
its curious habit of curving its neck. 

x 

Xanthanlde, a crystalline substance, produced by 
passing auunonlocal gas into an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of zuntliic ether. 

Xonthia, a genus of moths with brilliant yellow 
markings found in America aud the West 
Indies. 

Xonthic Acid, the name given to various ether 
acids; it consists of an oily liquid of au astrin¬ 
gent character yielding salts of a yellow colour. 

Xnnthura, a genus of American jays, green iu col¬ 
our. ndngletl with yellow, blue and white, and 
attaining a length of from 12 to 14 Inches. 

Xebec, a light three-masted vessel much favoured 
in former times by Algerian corsaira. 

Xema, a snow-white sea-gull, with a forked tail, 
inhabiting the northern shore of the American 
Continent. 

Xenops, a lively small bird of the Tree-creeper 
family, common in South America and peculiar 
iu having an upturned bill. 

Xe minis, one of the Armadillos of tropical America. 

Xenylenic Alcohol, or diphenyiic acid; a diatonic 
alcohol, obtained by the action of water on 
diazo* benzidine nitrate. 

Xerus, an African ground squirrel with a rather 
bristly fur, and an enormous bushy tail. 

Xoanon, the name given to sculptured wooden 
images of the time of the ancient Greeks. 

Xonaltite, a Mexican mineral, tough and greyish 
white, found associated with bustamite and 
apophylllte. 

X-Rays. (5V* Rdntgen Rays.) 

Xylograph, the name given to an engraving on 
wood or an impression thereof. 

Xyloidine, an explosive com j ►ound recently much 

. used in gun-cotton, prepared by triturating 
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Btarch with fuming nitric acid and reducing it 
to an inodorous powder. 

Xylophone, a musical instrument comprising a 
series of tuned wooden bars supported on bauds, 
and usually played with wooden hammers. 

Y 

Yacht, a light vessel now much used for pleasure 
trij>s and racing. The first yachting club was 
the Cork Harbour Club, started about 1720; 
ami in 1812 the Itoyal Yacht Squadron was 
founded at Cowes. The Koyal Thames Yacht 
Club dates from 1823. There are over 100 
yachting clubs In this country. The yacht- 
racing competitions of greatest interest in recent 
years have been those for the America Cup. for 
which Sir Thomas JJpton has unsuccessfully 
competed on behalf of England. 

Yak, a curious, long haired ox. found in Tilret, 
and there employed as a l>east of burden. 

Yale University was established in 1701. and Is one 
of the leading universities of the United States. 

It received its name from Elihu Yale, who en¬ 
dowed It largely In 1710. 

Yam, the root of various kinds of din«corca, a 
plant which grows in Avia. America. Africa and 
Australia; used as a sutatitute for the potato, 
roasted or boiled. It also furnishes a Hour for 
bread or pudding making. 

Yankee, a term applied to residents In the New 
England States. The origin of the word is un¬ 
certain. 

Yard, a standard measure of 30 Inches, the word 
Ixdng derived from the Saxon gyrd. or rod. The 
yard was anciently regarded ox the clreumfer- 
cn*e of the Ixxly, but Henry I. decreed It should 
1 m; the length of his arm. 

Yam Is the textile thread or fibre spun Into the 
form of weft or warp ready to be woven into 
fabrics. 

Yataghan, a peculiar kind of sword with a curved 
edge, but without guard or cross-piece. It Is 
worn by soldiers and others In the Turkish prin¬ 
cipalities, and by Turks and Arabs In other parts. 

The word Is also written '* ataghan." 

Yawl, the Jolly Ixxit of a ship, also the name given 
to any small yacht of the cutter class. 

Year. (Set Calendar.) 

Year-Books, containing annual retorts of legal 
cases, were Issued. In Ev.gland. as far back as tho 
11 th century. and formed the first attempt to 
establish legal re|x>rt*. In modern times tho 
title has 1 * 1*11 given to almost any kind of annual 
publication. 

Yearling, a young horse or other animal in the 
second year of its age. 

Yeast, a substance that wts up fenncntatlon. and 
discovered In 1830 to lx; a fungoid or vegetable 1 
cell. It Is the potent agent In the pnxluctlon of 
alcohol from sugar; added itli warm water to 
flour It coinmeiif'cs the process of fermentation 
that gives sponginess to the loaf In bread- 
making. 

Yeast-Powder, a preparation of aoda. phosphate*., 
and other substance* that cause fermentation, 
and Is used for leavening bread. Baking- 
powders are similar preparations. 

Yellow-iiaiiuner, a common Brltldi bird of the 
bunting family, which builds on the ground. 

Yeu, the Japanese monetary unit, represented l»y 
a gold coin of the value of alxmt 2a. Old. English. 

Yeomen ot tho Guard (commonly c alled " IP*ef- | 
•alters "—a corn iptiou of " I Juliet lure "> Li a 
Ixxi y of F*x>t Guard* c*tublbhed III the reign of 
Henry VIII. for the protection of the Koyal 
Person. TIicmj soldier* are now few' In numtier, 
and their duties are thone of attelniaiits at the 
Tower and apix.arlng In full dress upon cere¬ 
monious rttate o**n*|oux. They fctlll wear the 
at> lo of dre*x of the I udor pcri'xl. 

Yew, an evergreen tree, the w*x#<| of whi*h wax In i 
former days In very great demand for Imj w- 
making. 

Yezdegird, the name of the old Persian era which 
Ixrgun In 032, wl*fii Vexdcglrd was inude King of 
Persia. The Parvoea of India htill use the 
term. 

Yezidurt, a ncct of devil worxlilppt th lnlmbltlng 
certain part* of M<*of»olainla. 

XOflca, h Mention of the Hindu phfkmophy which 
pox lniiri- the emancipation of the soul through 
a junction with the uni vernal bpirit. The YogU 
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are a Salvavite ?ect. founded by Goraknatha. 
They have a temple at Gorakhpore. 

Yoghourt, a form of soured milk fermented by 
Bacillus Bulgaricu* and recommended by prof 
Mechnlkov as an aid to longevity. Much used 
by Eastern nations, and now consumed In 
England In the popular restaurants and sold In 
the leading dairies. It Is a very healthy food. 
York Minster, oue of the oldest and finest of English 
cathedmLi. Ls 524 feet long, its nave Is 240 feet 
broad, and the central tower is 216 feet high. 
The present edifice. In parts, dates back to the 
12th century, but a church stood on the site in 
the 7th century. In 1829 it was set on tire by a 
lunatic named Jonathan Martin, and the destruc¬ 
tion that then took plucecost £ 60.000 to restore 
Young England Party, a term applies! to a number 
of young Tory politicians of the Corn Law da vs. 
who not only opposed the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, but proposed to bring about a closer 
relationship between the upper and the lower 
classes. 

Young Men’s Christian Association was founded in 
1844 largely by the efforts of Mr. tieorge (later 
Sir George) Williams. It has to-day over 
116.000 members in England. Ireland and Wales, 
ftlid the World's Alliance, constituted in 1855, 
comprises more than 50 national movements, 
over lo.ooo local centres and over H million 
men and boy8. The London Central Y.M.C.A. 
is in Great Bussell St., W.C. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, formed on 
the lines of the Y.M.C.A., has a British member- 
shlp of nearly 100.000. The new headquarters 
were built in Great Bussell St., W.C.l. in 1931. 
Ytlria, a metallic oxide found in combination with 
cerium, erbium, didymium. and gadolinite in 
Sweden and Norway. 1 1 is a grey.white i*»wder. 
Yuga, one of the period* into which, in Hindu 
chronology, the history of the world is divided. 

'I here are four :—the Satva Yuga, which wn- 
tallied 1.728,000 years; the Trefa Yuga, 1.296.000 
years; the Dwapani Yuga, 864.000; and the 
Kali Yuga, now In progress, This U gan alxmt 
»*.<*. 3094. and will extend to 432.000 years in all, 
according to the Hindu beliefs. 

z 

Zobra, the name of a small coasting vessel used In 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

Zaccheans, an oImcuix* sect of Gnrestfc*. 

Zalophus, a genus of nurd seals, in whic h Is In¬ 
cluded the coininou sea-lion of the Californian 
coast. 

Zamtoni’s Pile, a dry volcanic battery. Invented 
li>' Zanihont. retaining potentiality for a long 
time. 

Zanxaleens, a Syrian sect of the f>th century- 
followers **f Zanxallce who opposed water 
IxiptLuii. and urged IxipHmii by lire, or by the 
application of hot iron; at one time very num¬ 
erous. 

Zebra, an African quadriii^d of whitish-grey 
colour, with regular black stripings, perhaps the 
mod Ixautiful iiiciiiImt of the Equine family. 
Bather larger than an ass. and Miialler than the 
o°rs.\ It lut* a tufted tail. Is of light build, wild, 
and licet of f«x>t; there are several specie*. and 
the Uuagga and Bur* heirs Z*bni ‘ground colour- 
lng yellow), ax well as the True Zebra. Ulong to 
the group. 

Zebu, a *|ms Ich of oxen having a largo hump on 
the shoulder and short horns. In India and some 
parts of Africa (lieu animals are domett hated 
an*i use*I ;is beasts of htirden. '1 hey are of a light 
grey colour an*i very *l*xile. Their ll<*h mal.es 
g*xsl hxxl imat; the Hindus, however, do not 
slay them but regard them with mu* h venera¬ 
tion. 

Zemindar, a class of re venue-farmers on* o coinmon 
In India, but now to a great extent su| terse* led. 

Zemstvo, a l*x*al terrltorhd u-M*mbl> m Jcusdu for 
dealing with matters of taxation. school*. roads, 
etc., iifi*ler the control of the provincial gover¬ 
nors. 

Zenana, the portion of a dwelling In India where 
the female members of the family are kept, and 
to which stranger* are not admitted. 

Zend-Avesta, the name given to ancient sacred 
Ijook* of the //»roast firms or Parsecs. They 
originally numbered twenty-one. but only three 
survive. 
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Zenith, the highest point in the heavens above on 
observer’s head, the opposite pole to the Aadir. 

Zeolites, a class of mineral found In volcanic rocks. 
Crystalline substances which melt under heat, 
they are composite silicates of alumina and 

alkalies. , _ . .. 

Zeriba (or Zareeba), a military enclosure of prickly 
brushwood, used by the British in Egypt m 

Zero, the cypher signifying nothing in Arabic 
numbers. For the Zero line on a thennometer 
gee illustration iu Oitlce Compendium section. 

Seta, tlie name given in former times to the closet 
or room, above a church porch, where the sexton 
lived and guarded the documents of the church. 

Zinc, a familiar metal, known to the ancients, and 
used by them in the making of bras3. It occurs 
in sulphide or carbonate of zinc and other forms. 
The ores of zinc are crushed and roasted. In 
combination with copper it constitutes the fami¬ 
liar alloy called brass, and zinc itself is much 
used for rooting and other protective purposes. 

Zionists, the name given to a body of Jews whose 
object is to re-establisli their nice In Palestine. 
The movement has been largely takeu up. and 
already numerous settlements of Zionists have 
been formed in the Holy Land. The chief Alin 
is to form agricultural settlements and to 
redeem the desert, but a Jewish University niw 
been established at Jerusalem and schools of all 
sorts 1 hroughout the country. The settlements, 
a large mtmi)er of which were made by Russian 
and Polish Jews, are of very varied character; 
some are communistic, others socialist, others 
co-operative and so on. Great friction has 
arisen Ijetween the Jews and Arabs, and im¬ 
migration into the country has been restricted. 
In the summer of 19*29 there was a series of out¬ 
breaks which led to the whole situation being 
investigated by a special imperial Commission. 

Zippcite, a mineral found at Joachimsflial. In 
Bohemia, as an alteration product of uranimte; 
it is essentially a hydrated sulphate, shaded yel¬ 
low of Bcsquloxide of uranium. 

Zirconium was discovered in the sand of the rivers 
of Ceylon in 1789. and is the metallic base of 
Zirconite. It appears generally in the form or a 
black powder, after chemical modification. 

Zither, a stringed musical instrument of the dul¬ 
cimer kind, having strings of metal which are 
played upon with the right hand with a plectrum. 

Zodiac, the belt of the firmament enclosing the 
c ircuit over which the principal planets travel. 
It is divided into 12 equal spaces of JO degrees 


each, comprising respectively the 12 algna of the 
Zodiac—Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo, 
Virgo. Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capri cornua, 
Aau&rius. and Pisres. For Signs see Office 
Compendium. ■ . 

Zoetrope, an optical instrument of a cyllndncrl 
shape, exhibiting pictures in such a form that 
the figures in them seem to be endowed with 

ZoUverein. a commercial federation of German 
States, dating from 1818. for the maintenance of 
uniform duties and tariffs as against foreign 
countries and of Free Trade between themselves. 

Zone, an imaginary geographical belt encircling the 
earth There are live zones—the Torrid Zone, 
from tropic to tropic; two Temperate Zones, 
from the tropics to the Polar Circles; and two 
Frigid Zones, from the Polar Circles to the North 
and South Poles respectively. . .. _ 

Zoolatry, animal worship, which in ancient times 
prevailed among the Egyptians ami other 
primitive races. The zebu is still an object of 
adoration amongst the Hindus, and snake- 
worship survives ou the African west coast. 

Zoological Gardens of London were opened In 
1827. and belong to the Zoological Society of 
Loudon. They contain one of the largest and 
most varied collection of living animals in tho 

Zoology, the science of animal biology, treating of 
the structure, classifleation. and distribution oi 
the various members of the animal kingdom. 

Zoomorphism, characteristic exhibition of the 
forms of the lower animals, as distinct from 
man. an element entering largely into classic 

Zoophyte,°the name given to a class of organisms 
combining the nature of both plants and animals, 
such as corals, sponges, sea anemones, etc. 

Zorilla, a small African quadnu>ed of the fcmmK 
order, usually striped or spotted, and possessing 
the power of ejecting a noxious odour. 

Zouaves, a body of French soldiers first organised 
in Algeria, and then consisting exclusively of 
Berber natives. As now constituted, the 
Zouave regiment are almost exclusively French. 

Zulus, a native African people occupying Zululand. 
now Included in the colony of Natal. They arc a 
brave nice, and in a war with Great Britain in 
1S79 inflicted severe defeats upon our troops. 
The Zulu King. Cetewayo. was finally defeated 
and taken prisoner, and his country annexed. 

Zymoscopc, an instrument for testing the ferment¬ 
ing power in yeast, invented by /-cnnecK. 


WATCH AND TIME REGULATIONS ON SHIPS 


A ship’s crew Is mustered In two divisions; 
the Starboard (right side. looking forward) and 
the l\.rt deft). The day commences at noon, 
and is thus divided : — 

Noon to 4 p.m. 


Afternoon Watch 
First Dog 
Second Dog „ 
First 
Middle 

Morning •• 

Forenoon .. 


4 p.m. to C p.m. 

0 P.m. to S p.m. • 

8 p.m. to midnight. 
12 a.in. to 4 a.ra. 

4 a.m. to 8 a.ill. 

8 a.m. to Noon. 


This makes seven Watches. which the crew 
keep alternately, the Watch which Is on duty in 
the forenoon one day having the afternoon ne\t 
d:iv, ami the men who have only four hours re-t 
one night have eight hours the next. I his is the 
reason for 1>o<j H atch**, which are made by 
dividing the hours between 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
into two B at eh**. 

Time Is kept by men ns of 4 * Bells." Two 
strokes of the dapper at the Interval of a second, 
then an interval of two seconds, then two more 


strokes with a second's interval apart, then a 
rest of two seconds, thus :— 

Bell, one Second: B.. two ff.cs.; B. s.; B. 
rh. ; B. 8.; B. ss.; B. 

1 Bell is struck at 12.30, ancl again at 4.30, 0.30, 

8.30 p.m.; 12.30. 4.30. and 8.30 a m. 

2 Bells at 1 (struck with an interval of a second 

between each—B. s. B.l. the same again at 
5, 7. and 9 p.m.. 1. 5. and 9 a.m. 

3 Bells at 1.30 <B. s. 1L B.), 5.30. ..30, and 

9.30 P.m.; 1.30. 5.30. and 9.30 a.m. 

4 Bells at 2 <B. s. B. ss. B. s. B.), 6. ami 10 p.m.; 

2. 6, and 10 a.m. . 

5 Bells at 2.30 (B. 8. B. fs. B.s.B.m. B.) and 

10.30 p.m.; 2.30. 0.30. and 10..M) a.m. 

0 Bells at 3 (B. s, B. s*. B. s. IL ss. B. 8. B.) and 
11 p.m.; 3. 7. and 11 a.m. 

7 Bells at 3.30 <B. s, B. m, BB. s^.B. 9 B. *9. 

B.), and 11.30 p.m.; 3.30. 7.30. and 11.30 

a in 

8 Bella (B. b. B. e=. B. R. B. 89 . B. s. B. R9. B. fl. 

B.) at noon, at 4 p.m., 8 p.m.. midnight. 
4 a.m., and 8 a.m. 
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Abderus, armour-bearer to Hercules. He was tom 
to pieces by the mares of Dlomedes. 

Absyrtus. a son of /Ketcs. King of Colchis, mur¬ 
dered by his sister Medea when she lied wiih 
Jason. 

A camas, son of Theseus and Phiedra. went with 
Dionicdes to demand Helen from the Trojans, 
and afterwards took j»art in the Trojan war. 

Acantha, a nymph loved by Apollo, and trans¬ 
formed Into the acanthus. 

Acarnas and Ainplioterus, sons of Alcmaeou and 
Calllrrhoe. 

Acestcs, Kins of Drepanum. assisted rnarn at 
Troy, and entertained .Eneas on his voyage. 

Aclirel, descendants of Achxus. one of the chief 

* divisions of the ancient Creeks. 

Achromonides, son of Adramastus. abandoned by 
Ulysses, on the const of Sicily, and found by 
J'lll633. 

Achates, friend of /Eneas, renowned for his fidelity, 
whence the ten n fid us Achat**. 

Acholoidcs, tlie Sirens, daughters of Achclous. 

Acholous, son of Oceanus and Tethys. **1 of the 
river Acholous. in Epirus. Contending with 
Hercules for l>ejanini. he changed himself into 
a serpent, and then into an ox. when Hercules 
broke one of his horns and defeated him. 

Archeron, a son of Ceres, chanced into a river In 
Tartarus for supplying the Titans with water in 
their battle with the gods. Over tins river 
Charon ferried the souls of the dead. 

Achemsia, a like near Memphis, over which the 
bodies of the dead were ferried by Charon. 

Achilles, son of Peleus and Thetis; when an infant, 
was plunged bv his mother into the Styx. and 
made in vulnerable, except in the heel, by which 
she held him. Was the most famous Grecian 
hero in the Trojan war. but. quarrelling with 
\gainemnon about Brisels. refrained from 
lighting till the death of his friend Patrocius. 

He then slew Hector in battle at the Scxan 
date, and achieved other deeds of valour, but 
ultimately was slain, being wounded with an 
arrow in his vulnerable heel by Paris. 

Achillides, Pyrrhus, son of Achillea. 

Acis, a Sicilian shepherd, son of Faunus and 
Simacthis. loved by Galatea, crashed to death 
by tils rival Polyphemus with a rock, but 
changed by Galatea into a stream on Mount 

/Etna. . 

Acre tea, pilots of the ship which carried ofT Bacchus 
when asleep, and were changed into sea- 
monsters for ridiculing the gods. 

Acoutoua, a hunter changed into stone br Medusa’s 
head at the nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda. 

Acrisms. son of Abas and Ocalea, and father of 
Dana#. See Danad. 

Actieon, son of Aristroas and Autonog. changed 
into a stag, and devoured by his own dogs for 
watching Diana at her batli. 

Admeta, daughter of Eurystheus. and priestess of 
Juno's temple at Argos. Hercules presented 
her with Uio girdle of the Queen of the Amazons. 
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Admetus, son of Pheres and Clymene. king of 
Pherae. in Thessaly, married Theone. daughter 
of Thestor, and. on her death. Alcestis. daughter 
of Peleus. Apollo served Admetus for nine 
years as shepherd, and the Fates grouted rnra 
that Admetus should never die if another 
person Laid down his life for him. which AlcestU 
did. Admetus was one of the Argonauts, ana 
was present at the hunt of the Calydonlan boar. 
Adonis, son of Cinyras by Myrrha and belovedIW 
Venus. Was killed by a wild boar while 
hunting, ami changed by Venus into the 
anemone. The gods of the underworld allowed 
him to spend six months of every year on curtn 

with Venus. , , . . .. ~ 

Adrastus, king of Slcyon and leader of the Seven 
against Thebes iset Eteocles), of whom he alone 
survived. Ten years later he led the Eplgoni* 
sons of the Seven, to destroy Thebes. • 

iEacus, son of Jupiter and /Kgina. His people 
being destroyed by pestilence. Jupiter trans¬ 
formed ants into men. who became his subjects, 
and /Eacus called them Myrmidones. •Eacus 
became Judge of hell with Minos and lthad* 

amanthus. * ... . . 

jEetcs. king of Colchis, and father of Medea. 
Absyrtus and Clialciope. Killed Phrixus. whv) hud 
iled to his court ou a golden nun. to gain the 
tleece. which the Argonauts regained. 

2Egeu3. king of Atheus, who consulted the oracls 
about children, and on his return rested at the 
court of Pitthcu* of Tnu/enc. whose daughter 
iEtlira he married, lie told her if she had a 
son. to send him to Athens as soon as he could 
lift a stone unde which .Egeus had concealed 
liis sword. A so was bom. Theseus, who went 
to Athens where .Egeus was living with Medea: 
the latter fried to kill Theseus, but he eraiped 
and revealed himself by the sword to JExtuB. 
When Theseus returned from Crete, after the 
death of the Minotaur, he forgot to hoist. a3 
agreed on. the white sails as a signal of success, 
and /Egcus, concluding he was dead, threw 
himself from a high rock Into the sea. 

/Egls, the shield of Jupiter, bearing the Gorgou S 
head In the centre. . ^ . 

iEgtsthus, king of Argos, son of Thyestes and 
Pelopea. Thyestes was told he could avenge 
himself on his brother Atreus only by a son by 
himself and his daughter, whom he consecrated 
to Minerva in order to preserve her, but after* 
wards not recognising her. he had a son by hen 
Pelopoa who iuid married Atreus. sent A\gisthu4 
to murder Thyestes; but recognising him front 
his own sword, which Pelopea had kept, 
Thyestes sent him to murder Atreus, after 
which .Eg b thus ascended the throne of Mycen®. 
and banished the AtreMo.—Agamemnou and 
Menelaua—who tied to Polyphidus of Sicyon. 
and thence to CEneus of /Etoiia. They married 
tiic daughters of Tyndarus. king of Sparta, to 
whom Menclaus succeeded, while Agamemnou 
went to claim Argos. But .Eg L« thus became 
reconciled to the AtreicLo, and was made 
guardian of Agamemnon’s kingdom and his 
wife Oywemneatra during his absence at Troy* 

. ~ 4 ^ - * • 
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He fell In love with her. and they murdered 
Agamemnon on his return, but l>oth were sub¬ 
sequently killed by Orestes, eon of Agamemnon. 

jEgyptus. (Su Danaus.) 

JEneades, descendants of .Eneas. 

JSneas , a Trojan prince, son of Anchtecs and \ enus, / 
reared by a Nymph, and taught by Chiron. 
Fought In the Trojan \N ar with Dlomeaes and 
Achilles, and rescued his mother. Anchises. ami l 
the household gods from the llames of Troy. and 
led his son A.scanius, leaving Creusa. his wife, 
to follow. Retiring to Ida he built twenty 
nhips and visited Polymnestor In the ihraclau i 
Chersonesus. Delos. the Strophades. Crete, and 
Epirus, and then King Acestes at Drepanum. 

In Sicily, where he buried his father. Hence 
he billed for Italy, but was driven to Africa, 
and was entertained by Queeu Dalo of Carthage. 4 
who became enamoured of him. but Aneas 4 
left suddenly, by order of the go«K and Dido 
killed herself. He was then driven to bicily 
and went thence to Cuime. where the Sibyl con- 4 
ducted him to the lower world. After a voyage 
of seven years and the loss of thirteen shii>s he 
reached the Tiber, where King LaUnus promised < 
him his daughter. Lavinia. betrothed to run 1 us 
by her mother. Arnata. Turnus declared war. 
and in a combat with JSneas was killed. «&ueas 
then married Lavinla. and in her honour built 
Eavinlurn: he succeeded Latinus. and after a 
short reign was killed in war with the Etrurians 
or drowned in the N uinicus. The Casqire traced 
their origin to Eneas. and his wanderings form 
the Bubject of the sbneul of \ irgil. 
ffolus. son of Hippo let*, made king of the winds 
in Eolitti; presented Ulysses, on his return from 
Troy to Ithaca with all the adverse winds in 
hags; but his companions from curiosity opened 
them, and Ulysses was driven out of his course. 
Aerope, wife of Pllatheiiee and mother of Aga¬ 
memnon. Menelaus, and Anaxibla. After the 
<tenth of PUslhones she married her lather-in- 

law. Atreus. . . . . . , 

^Esacus. son of Priam by AlexlrThoc. or by Arisba. 
Enamoured of Hesperia, he pursued her into the 
woods, when she llung herself into the sea and 
was 1 mule a bird. Esacus being at the same time 
changed Into a cormorant. 

Aesculapius, the god of healing. Bon of Apollo, 
was ph> slclan to the Argonauts, but was struck 
by Jupiter with his thunderbolt for restoring 
men to life. , ..... 

2Eson, son of Cietheua. and brother of Pclias. 
succeeded his father In Iolcliu*, but was deposed 
by Pellas. Bee Jason. Ono story says that 
J&ton killed himself during the absence of 
Juxou to avoid Uie persecution of Pellas, but 
according to Ovid he was rejuvenated by 
Medea. 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenaj and Argos, brother 
of Menelaus, and son of Pilstheues. On the 
death of Atreus, Thyestes seized Argos and 
removed Agamemnon and Mcuelmis. Aga- 
meiimoii married ClyUenmestni and Menelaus 
Helen, daughters of Tyndxrus. king of Sparta, 
who helped them to recover their fathers 
kingdom; Agamemnon established himself at 
Afyoenie. and Menelaus succeeded Tyndarus at 
Bpurta. \N hen Paris carried oil Helen. Aga- 
inciruion assumed command of the fortes against 
Tmy and showed great valour. After the 
capture of drey. Cassandra prophesied his 
murder by CI> hcilinestru. but disregarding her 
he returned to Argos. where, as ho was leaving 
the bath. ClyUeiimestra aud .Kg Is thus mur¬ 
dered him. , . . , 

Agenor, king of Phoenicia, eon of Neptune ami 
libra married Tclcpha&sa. by whom ho had 
Cadmus. Phoenix. Clilx and Europa. Ancestor 

of Dido. , t „ 

Agi&la. or Poaithea. one of tliC u races. 
Aheuobarbus, so named l>ccausc his (>card was 
changed to bronze by Castor and Pollux for 
refusing to believe in the victory at Lake 

UegilluM. _ 

Ajax: I. the son of Telamon and I’eribooa. The 
must famous fighter of the Greeks next to 
Achilles. Bought to gain posswkm of the 
arms of Achilles at the Utter s death, and on 
their being gained by Ulysses, he sUughtered a 
flock of sheep under the impression that they 
were the sons of Atreus; he then Blabbed him¬ 
self, and the blood from his wound changed 
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Into the hyacinth. H. son of OUeua. and 
swiftest of the Greeks after Achilles. \\ recked 
on hU return from Troy, and drowned by 
Neptune for boasting wnen he escaped from 
the wreck. _ 

Albion, Neptune's son by Amphitritc. Founded 
Britain and introduced astronomy and ship¬ 
building. , . 

Alcathous, run of Pelops. who. being accused of 
slaying his brother Chrysippus. escai>ed to 
Megara. where, killing a lion that had destroyed 
the king's son. he succeeded to the kingdom. 
Alcestis, daughter of Pellaa and Anaxibia. and 
wife of Adinetus. who won her by corning In 
a chariot drawn by wild beasts. She oliered 
to die in place of Admetus. and did so. but wad 
restored to life by Hercules. 

Alcimede. mother of Jason by E*on. 

Alcinous, son of Nauslthoud and lVril)CK\. king of 
Plueacia. Married his niece. Arete, by whom 
he had severr.l sons and a daughter. Xausicaa. 
Alcithoe, daughter of Minyrvs. changed into a bat. 
and her spindle and yarn into a vine and ivy. 
for ridiculing Bacchus. , „ , . . 

Alcmceon, son of Aniphlaraus and F.riphyle. n\ as 
driven mad for slaying his mother, but was 
cured, and married Arsino. He left her for 
CallirrhoC.and the brothers of Arsino killed him. 
Alcmene, daughter of Electryon of Argos. was 
promised to Amphitryon on condition that he 
would revenge on the Telelxxe the death of her 
brothers. In Amphitryon's absence Jupiter 
assumed his form, and became by Alcmene 
father of Hercules, who was born nt the same 
birth with lphlclus. her son by Amphitryon. 

Alec try on, a youth placed on guard by Mars when 
visiting Venus, to warn him of the approach of 
PhrebuJ. Transformed into a cock for falling 
asleep. 

Alplious, a river of Arcadia, whose god fell in love 
with Arethusa, changed by Diana into a foun¬ 
tain iu Ortygla. a email Island near Syracuse, 
where the Alpheus was supposed to rise again 
after passing under the sea. 

Althaea, daughter of Theatiu* and Eurythemis. 

married King (Eneus. Meleager.) 

Amaithica, daughter of King McILsmis, of Crete. 

She fed the infant Jupiter with goat h milk. 
Amata, wife of King Latlmis. choused the claims 
of Tumus. to whom she had betrothed EaMnm 
lx?fore .Eneas's arrival. On .Eneas succeeding, 
she destroyed herself. 

Amazons, a mythical race of warlike women, 
dwelling in Asia Minor, w ho came to the help of 
Trey In the Trojan war. 

Ambrosia, the fcxxl of the gods, which gave im¬ 
mortality to its consumers. 

Ammon, a name assumed by Jupiter in Libya, 
where he appeared as a ram to Hercules un<l 
revealed a fountain, nine days' Journey from 
Alexandria. Here a temple was erected which 
had a famous oracle. 4 „ 

Amphlaraus. son of Oeclcus. or of Apollo, by li>- 
l*ennnestra: llgured in the hunt of the Caly- 
douian hour. and in the Argonautio expedition. 
He was u great prophet, and though lie foresaw 
the fatal end, he was ix-miaded by his wife 
Eriphvle to Join the ex|»cdltlon of Annulus 
against Thebes, where the earth swallowed 
him up Indore his enemies could kill him. 
Amphinomus and Anupius, two brothers who 
saved their parents on their shoulder* when 
CuUmn was burning, and for their bravery were 
placed by Pluto in Leuce after death. 

Ainphlon, the twin brother of Zctlius. born to 
Jupiter by Antiopeon Mount Cithaeron. whither 
she had lied to avoid the wrath of Dircc. A 
shepherd succoured the infants, and Ainphlon 
ixseume a great musician. Arnphion und 
Zethua besieged 1.y* us In Thebes, and put hi .11 
to death, and tied ills wife Dlrce to a wild bull. 
1 w'blch dragged her over p re* Ip Ices till she died, 
r Ainphlon bc« amc Wing of I hel>cs and husluind 
i of Nlolx\ and the btones of the city wall moved 
Into position of their own accord at his playing. 
? AmphlUlte. the daughter of Oceanus and Tcthyb, 
i and inoUier of Triton, by Neptune. 
s Amphitryon, king of fhelx-n. who. as avenger of 
1 U 10 diratlis of the sons of Electryon was ollered 

1 the hitter's crown and daughter Alemcna. 
r Jupiter appeared In the form of Amphitryon, 
and Alcmcna bore Hercules. 

1 Amyous, son of Neptune, became kiug of Media, 
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and had great skill at boxing. Was killed by 
Pollux at this sport. 

Amyntor, king of Argos, blinded his son Phoenix 
for insulting Clytla, his concubine. 

Aniyone, daughter of Dana us and Europa. 
Married to Enceladus. and killed him on the 
marriage night. She was the only one of the 
fifty DanaJdes absolved from the duty of tilling 
the leaky vessel in hell because of having 
supplied Argos with water in a drought. 
Neptune falling in love with her carried her off. 
and she bore him Nauplius. 

Anaxibia, sister of Agamemnon, wife of Nestor. 

Ancmus, an Argonaut, son of Neptune and 
Astypnlaea. acted as pilot of the Argo. Was 
king of Ionia, and married Sarnia, daughter of 
the Mteander. by whom he had four sons. 
Perilas, Enudus, Sarnus. AUthersus. and a 
daughter Parthenope. While behaving cruelly 
to a slave, the latter turned scornfully and told 
his master he would never taste the wine. 
Anc®us angered pressed the grapes into his 
cup. when the servant exclaimed M There's 
many a slip 'twixt the cup and the Up." The 
next moment a wild l>oar rushed into the vine¬ 
yard and Ancxeus was killed in attempting to 
drive the beast away. 

Anchises, the son of Capy9 by Themis, and so 
beautiful that Venus paid court to him on Mount 
Ida, and bore him .Eneas. For boasting of this 
he was struck by lightning and blinded. 

Anchurus, the son of Midas. When the oracle 
declared that a certain gulf In the enrth would 
never cease to swallow up what was above until 
what Midas held most dear was thrown into it. 
he leapt In and was never seen again. Midas 
erected an altar of stones on the spot, which was 
changed to gold after Midas became possessed 
of his fatal gift. 

Andrades, a Homan slave who was thrown into 
the arena to the lions, but was saved by being 
recognised by one of the animals, Audrocles 
having once extracted a thorn from its foot in 
an African cave. lie was pardoned and given 
the lion, which ho used to lead about with 
him. 

Androgynes, a mythical race of hermaphrodites, 
who lived iu the region of Africa beyond the 
Nasamones. 

Andromache, daughter of King Eetion of Thebes, 
and wife of Hector. The scene in Homer's 
Jliai , describing her taking leave of Hector on 
his going forth Is one of the best known passages 
in the poem. After Hector's death and the fall 
of Troy. Andromache became the prize of 
Pyrrhus. Still later she married Ilelanus. 

Audromeila, daughter of Cepheus, king of 
./Ethiopia, by Cnsslope, having been promised 
as a bride to Phiiieus. her uncle, became the 
victim of Neptune’s auger, by reason of the 
iKxist of her mother that she wus more beautiful 
than the Nereids. The sea-god visited the 
country with an inundation and sent a huge 
sea monster to ravage the land. To appease 
Neptune, Andromeda, at the command of the 
oracle of Ammon, was chained to a rock and 
given up to the monster. Perseus came to the 
rescue with Medusa's head, turned the dragon 
to stone and liberated and married Andromeda. 
After her death she was placed iu heaven as a 
constellation. 

Anius, son of Apollo, was !dng of Delos, and father 
of lEno, bpenna and Elais. to whom Bacchus 
gave the power of changing whatever they 
pleased into wine, corn and oil. He afterwards 
transformed them into doves to prevent Aga¬ 
memnon carrying them off to Troy to supply 
the Greek forces with provisions. According 
to another story, they actually did supply the 
Greeks for the first nine years of the war. 

Antcous. a Libyan giant, son of Term and Neptune, 
fought with Hercules, by whom he was tlnaUy 
vanquished. Hercules holding him in the air 
away from the earth, whose touch gave him 
strength, and squeezing the life out of him. 

An tenor, one of the wisest of the Trojans, who 
went to Italy after the faU of Troy, where he 
built Padua. 

Antigone, daughter of (Edlpus by Jocasta. 
When Creon forbade tho body of her brother 
Polynlces to bo buried, she defied him. and 
was therefore shut up in a cave, where she kiUed 
herself. 


Antflochus, son of Nestor and Eurydice, killed at 
Troy by Memnon. 

Antimachus, a Trojan who conspired with Paris 
to oppose Helen, when Menelaus and Ulysses 
came aa ambassadors. 

Antiop©, daughter of King Nycteus, of Thebes, 
was wooed by Jupiter, and to escape her 
father's anger fled to Mount Cithseron. where 
she bore the twins Amphion and Zethus. After 
many other lovings. marryings. and wanderings, 
she finally became the wife of Phocus. son of 
Ornytion. 

Antiphus, son of Priam, killed by Agamemnon. ; 

Aon, son of Neptune, became king of Bceotfa, 
after whom the Boeotians were called Aones. 
and the country Aonla. 

Aphrodite, the Greek name of Venus. 

ApoUo, the son of Jupiter and Latonn. bom on 
the Isle of Delos, which Neptune raised from 
the bottom of the sea as a refuge for Latona. 
who was persecuted by Juno. When Jupiter 
kUled ApoUo’8 son JEsculapius by his thunder¬ 
bolt, ApoUo kUled Cyclops, who had forged the 
bolt, for which Jupiter banished Apollo from 
heaven. Then ApoUo went to Thessaly, and 
served nine years as a shepherd. He aided 
Neptune to build the walls of Troy, and on 
King Laoraedon refusing him his promised 
reward, he destroyed the inhabitants with a 
pestilence. ApoUo was the god of music and 
the arts, of flocks and herds, and of protection 
and punishment; but his two chief connections 
were with colonisation and prophecy. His 
oracle at Delphi was revered throughout the 
ancient world. Among his other names were 
Pythius, Phoebus. Cynthius. Lycius. Clarius. 
Isinenius. Vulturius. Smintheus. etc. His 
oracles were at Delphi. Delos. Clares. Tenedos. 
Cyrrha. And Patara. ApoUo was later Identified 
with the Sun and introduced at Home, but he 
was not originaUy a Homan god. 

Arachne, daughter of Idmon of Colophon, a dyer 
in purple. She was so expert with her needle 
that she chaUenged Minerva. The goddess 
could find no fault with her work, and tore it 
up In fury, whereupon Arachne hanged herself 
in despair. But Minerva took pity on her and 
changed the rope into a cobweb and Arachne 
into a spider. 

Areas, son of Jupiter and CallLsto. who ruled 
over Pelasgia. which was called Arcadia after 
him. 

Ares, the Greek name for Mars. 

Arethusa, a nymph who was pursued by the river 
god Alpheus in the Peloponncse and changed 
by Diana into a fountain which flowed under 
the sea and reappeared near Syracuse. 

Argia, daughter of Adrastus, married Polynlces, 
and was put to death by Croon for burying her 
husband against Creon's orders. 

Argiphontes, a name given to Mercury after kilUng 
the hundred-eyed Argus. 

Argo, the ship of Jason. 

Argonautm, the companions of Jason on the Argo. 
Among them were Hercules, Theseus. Aescula¬ 
pius, Nestor. Orpheus, Castor and PoUux. (See 
Jason.) 

Argos, the capital of Argolls, built by seven 
Cyclopes. Agamemnon was king of Argo* 
during the Trojan war. 

Argus, possessed of a hundred eyes, of which only 
two slept at a time. Juno set him to watch. Io, 
but Mercury slew him; afterwards his eyes 
were put on the tail of Juno's sacred peacock. 

Ariadne, the daughter of Minos of Crete. Falling 
iu love with Theseus she gave him a clue to 
extricate himself from the labyrinth where he 
was In danger of being destroyed by the Mino¬ 
taur. Theseus slew the monster and married 
Ariadne, but deserted her later at Naxos. 
Bacchus gave her a crown of seven stars, which 
was turned into a constcUation. 

Arlon, a famous musician who. when returning 
from Sicily to Corinth with rich prizes, was 
threatened with murder by tho sailors. He 
leapt into the sea. but a dolphin, charmed by 
his playing, carried him safely to land. 

Aristmus, son of ApoUo and Cyrcne, bom in Libya, 
reared by the Seasons, and fed on nectar and 
ambrosia. Married Autonoo by whom he had 
Acta-on. Later he pursued Orpheus’s wife Eury¬ 
dice. who died from being stung by a serpent. 
He was the first to teach men the management 
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of bees, and after his death he was deified, and 
looked on as the protector of the olive. 

Arne, daughter of -Eolus. wooed by Neptune in 
the form of a bull. 

Artemis, the Greek name of Diana. 

Aruntius, a Roman made drunk by Bacchus for 
ridiculing his rites, and killed by his daughter 
Meduilina for insulting her. 

Ascalaphus, sou of Acheron, being appointed by 
Pluto to watch Proserpine In the Elyslan fields, 
testified that the goddess had eaten poine- 
ginmates. For this Proserpine changed Asca¬ 
laphus into an owl. 

Ascanius, son of ^Eueas and Creusa and founder of 
Alba Longa. 

AsUirte, a Syrian goddess. corresponding to the 
Greek Venus. 

Asterla was the daughter of Cue us. the litan, 
and bore the celebrated Hecate. Zeus paid 
court to her in the form of an eagle, and she 
threw herself into the sea. where she was 
changed into an bland. Later called Delos. 
Astnea, daughter of Astneus. or. according to 
others, of Titan, was the goddess of Justice, and 
lived during the Golden Age. Disgusted with 
the wickedness of mortals, she relumed to 
heaven, and was made Into the constellation 
Virgo, and Is represented as holding a pair of 
Beales in one hand, and a sword in the other. 

As tree us, husband of Aurora, and one of the Titans. 
Astyan&x, son of Hector and Andromache, who 
was thrown from the walls of Troy by tlie vic¬ 
torious Greeks. 

Atalanta, a swift-footed Arcadian huntress, who 
took part In the hunt of the Culydonbui boar, 
and was awarded the prize of victory by 
Meleager. She refused to marry, and insisted 
tliat all suitors should run a nice with her In 
which the penalty of defeat was death. At lust 
MHanlon (or. according to the Boeotian legend, 
liippomenes), favoured by Venus, had three 
golden apples from the garden of the Hespendcs 
given him. and as he run he threw them down 
one after another. Atalanta fascinated by 
them stopped to pick them up and thus 
Mllaiilou won the nice and married her. 

Ate, the goddess of Infatuation who led men Into 
rush actions. 

Al bania* , king of Orchomenoe, and son of .Eolus. 
He married Nephele, who l>ore him Phrixus and 
iieile. Later he divorced her and married I no. 
by whom he had Lea re h us and Melicerla. luo 
w as Jealous of Nephele's children and persuaded 
an oracle to predict tliat a pestilence then niglng 
could only by their sacrifice beurrested. On l>cing 
led to tlie altar they fled to Colchis through the air 
on a golden ram. whose fleece was later sought 
by Jason, but Heile fell off Into the sea, hence 
called the Hellespont. Juno despatched the fury 
'i hipbone to torture AUiamas to maduess. in 
this condition he uu ed 1/Ciirchus, w hereon I no 
threw herself into the sea, and was changed Into 
a sea-deity. \ 

Athena, the Greek goddess corresponding to the 
Roman Minerva. 

AUanUadoj. a name given to the descendants of 
Atlas. Including Mercury and Hcnuuphrodltus. 
Allan tide*, the seven daughters of Atlas-Mala. 
Llectru, Taygeta. Asterope. Me rope. Alcyone, 
and Ce la-no. tailed iicsperldes, after their 
mother Hesperia. and at death changed into 
Pleiades. 

Atlantia, a legendary bland In the Atlantic, west 
of Gibraltar, it was once rich and powerful 
and blessed with every beauty, but was later 
swallowed up In the ocean owing to the increas¬ 
ing wickedness of Its inhabitants. 

Atlas, the son of Inpetus and Clvincno. married 
llesperb. who U#re him the seven Atlanlldes. 
After vanquishing the Gorgons, Perseus sought 
refuge with Atlus, who refused him help; 
whereon Perseus produced Medusa's bead, 
and changed him into the Atlas mountain, 
which b so lofty as to have given rise to the 
notion that Atlas carried the heavens on his 
shoulders. 

Atreuj, son of Pelops by Ifippodamla, was king of 
Myceme. 8 impeded of the murder of his half- 
brother Chryslppus. he tied to Argos and suc¬ 
ceeded Kurysthcus as king, marrying his 
daughter AC rope, who boro him Agamemnon 
and Mcnclaus. Tbycstes, the brother of Atreus, 
who hod beeu banished for seducing Adopt, 


sent Plisthencs. Atreus’s eldest son by a former 
wife, Cleola. to murder bis own father, but 
Atreus killed the youth, in ignorance of his 
origin. On learning the truth he slew the two 
sons of Thyestes and served them up to their 
father at a banquet. For this crime Atreus 
and his house were curbed by the gods, and 
he himself was finally killed by Jvgbthus. 

Atridcs, any descendant of Atreus. but especially 
Agamemnon or Menelaus. 

Atropcs. (See Parcos.) 

AtUs, or Atys, a beautiful youth worshipped in 
conjunction with Cybeie. 

Augias, king of Lib. He bad enormous stables 
w hich had never l>een cleaned, and Hercules w as 
net to clean them as one of his laliours. fer 
which he was to receive a tenth of the herds «*f 
Augias. Hercules diverted the waters of tiie 
Alpheus into the stables, but Augias regarding 
this os a trick refused the reward. Hercules 
then conquered Lib and killed Augias. 

Aurora, daughter of Hyperion and Thin, and 
goddess of dawn, who rose from the couch of 
her husband Tithonus at the end of each night, 
and is depicted as a veiled figure in a roue- 
coloured chariot drawn by white horses opening 
(lie gates of Day. 

Auster, a south-west wind that brought rain and 
fogs in w inter and a dry wind in summer. 

Autolycus, son of Mercury, was an Argonaut. He 
was a roblier of flocks whose murks he changed, 
but Sisyphus, son of -Kolus. got the l>etter of 
him by putting his marks under the feet of his 
oxen. 

Automedon, son of Dioreus, was charioteer to 
Achilles, and afterwards U) Pyrrhus. 

A vermis, a lake bet wee u Cuiiue and Puteoli. the 
waters of which were so fatal that no birds 
could live near it. It was one of the eutrances 
to Tartarus. 

B 

Bacchanalia were Roman festivals In honour of 
Bacchus and were marked by wild revelry 

Bacchantes, priestesses of Bacchus who danced 
and threw themselves aUuit In l>arbaric 
abandonment at the Hrvcchaualian orgies. 

Bacchus, to the Greeks Dionysus, the god of wine, 
son of Jupiter and Sotnele. the daughter of 
Cadmus. Juno was Jealous of £cme)e and 
compassed her deutli before Bacchus was born, 
but the child was saved by Jupiter’s protection, 
and nursed by Ino. While being brought up 
by the nymphs of Mt. Nysa he made wine from 
the grain.*, and afterwards nuide cxtnditiops to 
many lands to teach the use of the vine, the 
tilling of the earth, and the art of collecting 
honey, and was raised to the rank of a divinity. 
He is generally represented crowned with vine 
and ivy-leaves. Burrhus married Ariadne 
after she was deserted by Theseus at Nuxos. 

Baucis, an old Phrygian woman who lived with her 
huslxuid. Philemon. In a hut and was visited by 
Jupiter and Mercury in disguise. As a reward 
for the hospitality extended to them. Jupiter 
transformed the cottage into a splendid temple. 
The couple lived to u ripe old age and at death 
were changed Into trees Ix-foro the temple’s 
doors. 

Bellerophon, son of Claucus. king of Ephyra, and 
named Bellerophon after slaying Bcllcrus. 
After many other adventures, he set out to 
Hiilsiue the Chlinicra at the Instigation of 
lobules, who had been asked to kill iielle- 
rophou by Proteus, whose wife accused Belle¬ 
rophon of Insulting her. Aided by Minerva he 
achieved his task, afterwards marrying Cas¬ 
sandra. When he tried to lly to heaven on the 
back of Pegasus. Jupiter sent a gadfly to sting 
the horse, which threw Bellerophon to earth, 
and he wandered alsjut blind for the rest of his 
life. 

Bellona, the goddess of war. daughter of Phorcys 
and Ceto. and companion or sister of Mars. 
Iler priests, called Bellonurif. InlUcted wounds 
on themselves when offering sacrifices. 

Bexgion and Albion, two giants, sons of Neptune, 
were killed with stones from heaven when 
opposing Hercules crossing the Rhone. 

Beroe, the nurse of Heinele. whose shape Juno 
assumed In approaching hemt-lc. 

BUton, non of Mura und CullirrhoO and founder of 
Bbtonla in Thrace. 
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Bomonic®, youths who were whipped at the altar 
of Diana Orthia during her festivals, the one 
who cried out the least being awarded a prize. 

Bona Dea, the Homan goddess of chastity, who 
was sister, wife or daughter of Fa onus. The 
Vestals celebrated her festival on 1 st May. when 
no male was permitted to be present. 

Boreas, the north-east wind. He is said to have 
been the son of As trails and Aurora, and carried 
away Orithyia to Mount Hasinus in Thrace. He 
was worshipped as a deity, and is said to have 
possessed twelve mares of such fleetness that 
they could cross the sea without wetting their 
feet. 

Branchus, son of Smicrus of Miletus, and loved by 
Apollo, who gave him power of prophecy. He 
delivered oracles at Didyme. 

Briarens, a colossal giant with a hundred hands 
and flfty heads, son of Coelus and Terra, who 
helped the Olympians against the Titans. 

Briseis, a beautiful womau who was part of the 
spoils appropriated by Achilles on the con¬ 
quest of Lymessus. Later Agamemnon claimed 
her, causing Achilles to withdraw from the 
Trojan war. After the death of Patroclus she 
was given back to Achilles. 

Bucephalus, favourite horse of Alexander the 
Great, which died In India. 

Busiris, king of Egypt and son of Neptune and 
Libya. When Hercules was in Egypt Busiris 
had him bound hand and foot and carried to 
the altar; but Hercules freed himself and slew 
both Busiris and his courtiers. 

C 

Caballinus Fons, the Hippocrene fountain on 
Mount Helicon dedicated to the Muses, the 
water being made to gush from the ground by 
a blow from the hoof of Pegasus. 

Cacus, the giant, was a son of Vulcan and Medusa, 
and lived on Mount Aventine. He stole some 
of the herds of Hercules and dragged them by 
the tails to his cave. Hercules heard them low. 
however, when passing, and attacked and 
strangled Cacus. 

Cadmus, son of Age nor. king of Phoenicia, who, 
while searching for his sister Europe, who had 
bccu carried off by Jupiter, was told by the 
Delphic oracle to follow a certain cow and to 
found a city where the cow should sink to the 
grass. This city was Thebes, and when Cadmus 
had killed a dragou which lived near by, and 
sown its teeth in the ground, the armed men 
who sprang up funned the original population. 
Cadmus married Uarmonia, daughter of Venus, 
and after death they were turned Into snakes. 

Caducous, the magic wand of Mercury with which 
he conducted the soul9 of the dead acinus the 
Styx and could raise the dead to life. 

Cfcneus, a maiden changed into a mau by Neptune, 
who took part in the Argive expedidon and 
Caiydoninu hunt. Was later transformed into 
a bird, but in Elysium once more became a 
maiden. 

CaJchas, the Greek soothsayer and high priest. 
Was chosen to go with the Greeks against Troy, 
but declared that the fleet could not sail until 
Iphigenia was sacrificed; that the plague could 
not bo stopped till Chryseis was restored to her 
father; and that Troy could not t>e taken with¬ 
out Achilles’ aid, nor without a ton years’ siege. 

Calliope, the Muse of i>oeiry, and daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She was mother to 
Orpheus by Apollo. 

Callirrhoti. daughter of Scamander, married Tros. 
and became the mother of Ganymede and 
Assaracus. Cores us fell in love with her. but 
she scorned him. This angered Bacchus, whose 
priest Coresus was, and the god sent a pestilence, 
whereuion the oracle demanded that CalllrrhoO 
should 1x3 sacrificed. Coresus. compelled to 
lead the nymph to the altar, stabbed himself. 
CalUrrhoO fled to Attica, and on the brink of a 
fountain there, killed herself. 

Callisto, an attendant of Diana, and a daughter of 
King Lycaon of Arcadia. She bore a 6on. Areas, 
to Jupiter, who changed her into a bear and 
placed her In the sky among the stars. 

Calydon, a city of -Etolla devastated by a boar 9ent 
by Diana In revenge for the neglect of her 
divinity. This gave rise to the famous Hunt 
of the Calydoulan Boar, in which many noted 
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princes took part. Meleager succeeded in 
slaying the animal, and presented fta head to 
Atalanta. 

Calypso, the goddess of silence, was queen of 
Ogygia. She offered Ulysses hospitality on his 
being shipwrecked, then entreated him to make 
her his wife, and on his refusal detained him 
seven years. 

Camence, nymphs belonging to the religion of 
ancient Italy, later identified with the Greek 
Muses. 

a warlike Volscian heroine, who was 
killed in the war between iEneas and Tumus. 

Capaneus, one of the Seven against Thebes, son of 
Hippouous and Astinome, and husband of 
Evadne. Having vowed to take Thebes in spite 
of Jupiter, the god killed him with a stroke of 
lightning, and on hearing the news Evadne 
committed suicide. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and 
beloved by Apollo, who granted her the gift of 
prophecy, but. when she resisted him, ordained 
that no one should believe her. After the fall 
of Troy she became the captive of Agamemnon, 
who took her to Mycenae, where ClyUemnestra 
put her to death. 

Cassiopea. (See Andromeda.) 

Castalia, a fountain on Pamassas, sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

Castor. (See Dioscuri.) 

Cecrops. reputed first king of Attica and founder 
of Athens. 

Celaono, daughter of Atlas, loved by Neptune. 

Centaurs, a race half horses and half men. who 
inhabited Mount Pellou They engaged in the 
famous contest with the Laplthze. but in the 
end the greater part of them were killed by 
Hercules, aud the rest driven to Mount Pindus. 

Cerberus, the many-headed dog which kept watch 
over the gates of Hades. It was one of the 
“ labours '* of Hercules to bring Cerberus to 
earth, and his hardest task. 

Ceres, in the Homan mythology, called Demetcr 
by the Greeks, was the goddess of the earth's 
produce, especially of com. When her daughter 
Persephone, or Proserpine, was carried away by 
Pluto, the goddess in her anger caused the earth 
to withhold its fruits, and was only appeased 
when Persephone was brought back. But as 
she had eaten a pomegranate seed In Hades, 
Persephone had to spend a third of each year 
in the lower world. 

Chaos, the unfathomable void from which the 
world and its first occupants, gods, men. and 
all things of the eartn. were gradually shaped. 

Charon, son of Erebus, whose duty it was to ferry 
the souls of the dead over the waters of tbo 
Styx aud Acheron to the infernal regions, 
receiving on obolus for each ferrying; hence the 
old Roman custom of putting au obolus into 
the mouth of a corpse Ifetore Interment. 

Charybdis. (See Scylla anercharybdis.) 

Chimaera, a monster shaped like a lion in front, a 
dragon behind, and a goat in the middle, which 
devastated Lycia until killed by Bellorophon. 

Chiron, the most famous of the Centaurs, killed by 
an arrow from the bow of Hercules. 

Chryseis, a daughter of a priest of Apollo, taken 
prisoner by Achilles and given to Agamemnon, 
Her father asked for her release, but Aga¬ 
memnon refused, whereupon Apollo sent a 
plague upon tho Greek. To free them from 
this Agamemnon hail to surrender Chryseis. 

Circe, daughter of Helius and Persols. gained fame 
as a sorceress, and after putting to death the 
Prince of Colchis, her husband, was banished 
to the Island of A 2 ea. It was to this Island 
that Ulysses and his companions were driven, 
and. drinking of Circo’s magic cup. they were 
turned into swine. Ulysses himself being saved 
by partaking of a herb that made the magic 
potion powerless. Circe was then forced to 
give his companions back their former shape. 

Clio. (See Muses.) 

Cloiho. (See Parc®.) 

CiyUemnestra, daughter of Tyndareus and Leda. 
sister of Castor. Pollux and Helen. She was 
wife of Agamemnon, and while he was at Troy 
she lived with jEgiatheus in adultery. On 
Agamemnon’s return she murdered him, but 
was later slain by her son. Orestes. 

Clytie, a water-nymph with whom Apollo fell in 
love, but because of her revengeful conduct 
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towards Leucothoe. who had deserted her. Apollo 
transformed her Into a sunflower, so that it 
might always l>e turned towards him in his daily 
Journey across the heavens. 

Ccmus, the god of revelry and feasting. 

Coriolanus, a Roman exiled because of his haughty 
bearing towards the i>eoj>!e. lie Joined the 
Volsci and led them against Rome, but finally 
his mother and wife, at the head of the Roman 
matrons, persuaded him to retreat without 
attacking the city. 

Cornucopia, the horn of plenty, was supposed to 
have its origin as the gift of Jupiter to Amalthea. 
In return for her having fed him while young 
with goat’s milk. 

Creon, king of Thebes, who gave up the throne to 
(ildipus and later resumed it. His harshness 
to Antigone caused the suicide of his son 
Hannon, her lover. 

Cronus. (See Saturn.) 

Cupid, god of love, by the Greeks called Eroa. He 
was the non of Venus by Jupiter (or, os some 
represent. Mercury). (See Psyche.) 

Cybelo, mother-goddess of Phrygia. 

Cyclopes, a race of shepherds of gigantic stature, 
with only one eye. in the middle of the fore¬ 
head. They lived near Mount Etna, and 
assisted Vulcan at hJs forges, t See Poly¬ 
phemus* 


D 

Daedalus, a cunning craftsman, who Hew from 
Crete to Italy with his sun Icarus by means of 
wings fastened to their shoulders with v.ax. 
Daedalus arrived safely, but Icarus flew t4*> near 
the sun. which melted the wax. ho that he fell 
into the sea. 

Danafc, who was visited by Jupiter in a shower 
of gold, was the mother of Perseus. Jupiter being 
the father. Before the birth of Perseus, an 
oracle predicted that the son that would be born 
would kill his grandfather. Acrislus. king of 
Argos, and father of Dana*. To avoid that 
calamity the mother was immured in a broken 
tower, and after the birth of Perseus, she ami 
the child were put in a chest and thrown into 
the Hca, but drifted to the shore of Seriphus 
and were saved. The oracle's prediction was 
afterwards fulfilled, Acrisiufi being accidentally 
slain by Perseus. 

Danatu, son of lJelus. king of Tyre, and twin 
brother of /Kgyptu*. /Egyptus had fifty koim. 
Danaus had fifty daughters, and Danaus, to 
escape his brother and his sons, fled with his 
daughters to Argos and became king. Hearing 
of tliis the sons of .Egjptus l»ctook themselves 
to Argos, and demanded their undo’s daughters 
for wives. Their alms were frustrated, how¬ 
ever. by each wife killing her husband on the 
wedding night, with a dagger provided In their 
father. One only escaped. Lynceu*. who killed 
Danaus. Another version says that the unde 
and nephew were reconciled, and reigned 
together for many years. 

Daphno, a nymph who was changed Into a laurel 
when being pursued by AihjIIo. The laurel 
thus became his favourite tree. 

Daphnis, a IS Id II an shepherd famous as a flute- 
player. He was struck with blindness for 
falthlcKsnc'S to a Naiad. 

Dardamis, non of Jupiter and Plectra, was the 
founder of Troy and ancestor of the Trojans, 
it Is his name that is commemorated In the 
Dardanelles. 

Delanlra. (See Hercules.) 

Delphi, In Central Greece, famous for the temple 
and oracle of Apollo. 

J>emeter. (See Ceres.) 

Deucalion, a sou of Prometheus, and his wife 
Pyrrha, were the only ihthous saved when 
Jupiter destroyed Greece by a deluge. To 
effect tiie re peopling of the earth, they were 
ordered to throw' Ixddnd them the bones of 
their mother, ho picking up some stones from 
mother earth.'' they flung them from them. 
I he stones cast by Deucalion woro transformed 
luUi men. and those by Pyrrlia Into women. 

(called Artemis by the Greeks), the cliaste 
g'sldeM* of hunting, daughter of Jupiter and 
iJttona, and twin sister of Apollo. 8hc was 
the goddess of light, and was worshipped 


In various guises chiefly in Arcadia, Ephesls, 
and Tauris. 

Dido, founder and queen of Carthage, who fled 
thither from Tyre. Virgil makes her fall in 
love with .Eneas and kill herself when he left. 

Diomedes, king of Argos, and one of the champions 
of the Grecian army in the Trojan War. He 
contended even with gods, and is one of the 
most prominent fighting figures of the Iliad. 

Diouysus. (See Bacchus.) 

Dioscuri, the name given to Castor and Pclluz. 
twin soils of Tyndurcus and Led a. They 
rescued their sister Helen from Th&etis, took 
part in the Argonautic expert ion and performed 
many great deeds while on earth. Pollux was 
famed for his skill in boxing. Castor for the 
management of horses, and they were looked 
on as the patrons of seafarers. Castor was 
killed by Idas, but ut the request of Pollux. 
Jupiter allowed thorn to share alternate days 
hi heaven and the underworld. 

Dirte, wife of Lycos. Because of her cruelty her 
step-sons caused a w ild bull to drag her nliout 
till she died, and then threw her body into a 
fountain in Ikeotio. 

Dryades. the nymphs of the trees, were supposed to 
have their birth with and die with the trees, over 
which they were the divinities. 


E 

Echo, a sportful nymph, who diverted the atten¬ 
tion of Juno while Jupiter made love to other 
nymphs. When Juno discovered the decep¬ 
tion, she transformed the deceiver into an echo, 
depriving her of the power of speaking except 
when spoken to. Subsequently Echo pined 
away for the love of Narcissus until only her 
answering voice remained to perpetuate her 
name. 

Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, seeing the 
danger that her brother Orestes was in after 
the murder of her father by her mother Cly- 
Uiimicstra. had him sent away to Phocis. where 
he was protected by King htrophlu* In 
revenge for this, ( lybcmnestra compelled 
Electra to marry a )»e«i£au(. but the peasant 
never sought to be more than husband in name, 
bo tliat when later Orestes returned. Clytami- 
viCKtm was put to death, ami Electm became 
the wife of her brother’s friend, P> lades. 

Elysium, the abode of the shades of the blessed. 

Endymion, a bcuiiliful youth whom Selene, the 
noon-goddess. put Into peri*etual sleep on a 
Carlan mountain-hide that she might kiss him 
witfiout his knowledge. 

Eos. (See Aurora.) 

Erato. (See Muses.) 

Ercbu3, the son of Chaos, ami one of the deities of 
Hades. '1 he name is also used ils a synonym 
for darkness, referring to the region through 
which departed souls pass to Hades. 

Eros. (See Cupid.) 

Ltcocios, a son of (Edlpus ami locasta. After 
his father's death, he and his brother Poly likes 
agreed to rein in alternate yearn. Etcocle*. as 
tiie elder, taking the first turn. At the end of 
IjU year lie refused Pi relinquish the crown to 
Poly Dices, and Admstua. king of Argos, wan 
appealed to. Adruslus. wh<*so daughter had 
k-coino tlie wife of Polynlccft, sent an unny and 
seven of his bravest generals (the Seven agahiNt 
Thebes) to his Bon-inlaws aid. and a severe 
conflict ensued. In the eml the two brothers 
agreed to Kettle their differences by single 
combat, und both were slain. 

Eumouldes. or Furies, were the avenging deities, 
three hideous winged maidens who pursued and 
Punished the guilty. 

Euphrotyne. one of the three Grace's. 

Europa, daughter of Phonix and Ixdovcd of 
Jupiter. who assumed the shape of a white 
bull and carried her off to Crete, where rho 
became the mother of Minus, iSarpedon, und 
Ithn/lamantlms. 

Eurydlce. (See Orphous.) 

Euryitheus. (See Hercules.) 

Euterpe. (See Muaes.) 

Evander. son of Mercury. who led a colony from 
Arcadia to Italy, which was later Incorporated 
in Rome. He taught Ills neighbours the bless¬ 
ings of peace. 
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Faunas, an old Italian deity, protector of agri¬ 
culture and shepherds. He was later identified 
with the Greek Pan. 

Flora, the goddess of flowers (Greek Chloris). 

Furies. (See Eumenides.) 

G 

Galatea. (See Acis.) 

Ganymede, Jupiter's cup-bearer, a mortal youth 
of such grace and beauty that the god had him 
carried off to Olympus on the back of an eagle. 

Genius Loci, the special divbiity allotted to a 
particular place or building. 

Giaucus, a Boeotian fisherman, who was made a 
sea deity by Oceanus. and carried off Ariadne 
from Naxos. Apollo granted him the gift of 
prophecy. 

Golden Fleece (The) forms one of the most en¬ 
trancing of the legends of mythology. The 
fleece was that of the ram Chrysomnllus and was 
deposited on a tree at Colchis, l>eing guarded 
by a terrible dragon. (See Athamas and 
Jason. 

Gorgons, three hideous maidens, whose heads 
were covered with snakes instead of hair. (See 
Medusa.) 

Graces (Greek Charitcs) were three In number. 
Euphrosyne. Aglaia. and Thalia, and repre¬ 
sented the perfection of grace and l>eauty of 
body and mind. They were daughters of 
Jupiter and are usually shown as attendants 
on Venus. 

H 

Hades, or Pluto, was the god of the underworld, 
son of Saturn, brother of Jupiter and Neptune, 
and husband of Proserpine. In classical 
depictions the god Is represented seated on a 
throne. Cerberus lying at his feet. Hades Js 
also the name given to the infernal regions. 

Hremon, son of Creon and lover of Antigone. He 
killed himself on hearing of her death. 

Hamadryads, tree-nymphs. 

Harpies, greedy monsters with female heads and 
long claws and wings, who were used by the 
gods to torment mortals. 

Hebe, cupbearer to Jupiter and the gods, and 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. .She is repre¬ 
sented ns the goddess of youth, and by the 
Romans was named Juventas. 

Hecate, often represented with three heads, was 
supposed to preside over magic and enchant¬ 
ments. and her dominion extended over hell, 
heaven, earth, and sea. In heaven she was 
Luna, on earth Diana, and in Hades Proserpine 
or Hecate. She dwelt particularly at cross 
roads and was associated with the howling of 
dogs. 

Hector, pon of King Priam and Hecuba, and 
husband of Andromache, was captain of the 
Trojan forces and the most valiant of them all. 
After repeated victories over Grecian leaders 
he was last slain by Achilles, whom he pro¬ 
voked to fight again by killing Patroclus, and 
his body was dragged in triumph three times 
round the walls of Troy. Jupiter interposed and 
ordered the body to be given up to Priain, after 
which the warrior was buried with great pomp. 

Hecuba, wife of Priam was a dignified and much- 
enduring mother, whose lot it was to see her 
huslxami and her favourite soils killed by the 
enemy.^ After the fall of Troy she fell to the 
lot of Ulysses and accompanied the conquerors 
on the voyage back to Greece, but while hid ted 
in the Thracian C’hersonesus. after trying to 
nvenge the murder of her son, Polydorus, 
she cast herself into the sea at Cyneum. 

Helen, daughter of Jupiter and Leda, famed for 
her beauty. In her youth she was carried off 
to Attica by Theseus and Pirithous. but rescued 
by her brothers Castor and Pollux. Among her 
suitors were the most celebrated princes of the 
age. but she ultimately l>ecaine the wife of Mene- 
Jaus, King of Lacediemon. After three years 
of happiness, Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
came on a visit to the court of Menelaus, and 
persuaded Helen to follow him to Troy. To 
avenge this outrage the Trojan war was begun. 
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When Paris was killed. In the ninth year of the 
war. she married Deiphobus, but afterwards 
betrayed him in order to regain the favour of 
Menelaus, which she succeeded In doing, and 
remained with him until his death. Of her 
own fate there are numerous varying accounts. 

Helenas, son of Priam and Hecuba, famous for 
his prophetic powers, who deserted from the 
Trojans to the Greeks. After the Trojan war 
he settled in Epirus and married Andromache. 

Helicon, a range of mountains in Boeotia, sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses. 

Helius, or Sol, the god of the sun. who daily drove 
his four-horsed chariot across the sky. 

Helle. (See Athamas.) 

Hephaestus, the Greek name for Vulcan. 

Hera, the Greek name for Juno. 

Henudidre, the name given to the descendants of 
Hercules, who were said to have led the Dorians 
in the invasion of Peloponnesus. 

Hercules (Greek. Heracles), eon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena. is the personification of physical 
strength, and the most wonderful stories are 
related of his exploits. Even while in his cradle 
he strangled two serpents which Juno had sent 
to destroy him. At eighteen he killed the lion 
of Mount Citlueon. Afterwards, having been 
rendered mad by Juno, he killed his own 
children and those of his brother, and on 
recovering was so plunged in grief that he 
exiled himself and went to consult the oracle 
of Apollo at Adelphi. He was commanded to 
serve Eurystheus for twelve years, during 
which period he waa to perform twelve 
*• labours." The gods equipped him for his 
tasks and he carried them through successfully. 
The first was to kill the lion of Nemea, which 
he choked to death; the second was to destroy 
the seven-headed Lemean hydra, which he 
killed with his club of brass, the gift of Vulcan; 
the third was to capture the Arcadian stag, 
which he caught In a trap; the fourth to destroy 
the wild boar of Erymanthus; the fifth, to clean 
the Augean stables; sixth, to kill the car¬ 
nivorous blnls of Stymphalis; seventh, to 
capture the wild bull of Crete; eighth, to 
capture the mares of Dlomedes; ninth, to obtain 
the girdle of the Queen of the Amazons; tenth, 
to capture the oxen of Geryon; eleventh, to 
obtain some golden apples from the garden 
of the Hesperides; and twelfth, to bring to 
earth Cerberus, the tlirce-headed dog of Hades. 
He waa now free from service to Eurystheus 
and returned to Thebes. He married Dcianira, 
daughter of G£neus of Calydon. and when 
Ne8sus.a Centaur, tried to outrage her. Hercules 
shot him with a poisoned arrow. The dying 

• Ness us told Deianira to keep his blood, as it 
would always preserve her husband’s love. 
Later, fearing that she was being supplanted 
by Iole, Deianira sent Hercules a garment 
soaked in the blood of Nessu9, and it poisoned 
him. On his death he was carried to Olympus 
and endowed with immortality. 

Hermes, Greek name for Mercury. 

Hero and Leander. (See Leander.) 

Hesperides, the three daughters of Atlas and 
Hesperis. appointed to protect the golden 
apples which Earth gave to Juno at her marriage 
to Jupiter. The huudred-headed dragon. 
Ladon. was always on guard at the foot of the 
tree, but was slain by Hercules when he seized 
the apples. 

Hesperus, the evening star. 

Hippocrene, a fountain at the foot of Mount 
Helicon, originally set bowing by the ground 
being struck by the hoofs of Pegasus, the winged 
horse. It was dedicated to the Muses. 

Hippolytus, 6ou of Theseus, who was accused by 
Phaxlra. his stepmother, of attempting to dis¬ 
honour her. He was accordingly cursed by 

# Theseus and killed in his chariot through the 
agency of Neptune, but his innocence was later 
discovered, and Pha*lrn slew herself. 

Horntius, a Roman who. with two others, defended 
the bridge over the Tiber against the whole 
Etruscan army while the citizens were cutting 
it down. When the bridge was destroyed he 
sprang into the river and swam safely back. 

Hyatinthus, a beautiful youth, killed by accident 
by Apollo while playing quoits. From his 
blood sprang the hyacinth. 

Hydra, a monster of seven or more heads, each of 
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which grew again when cut off. It was killed 
by Hercules. 

Hygeia, the goddess of health. 

Hym, a beautiful youth loved by Hercules, whom 
he accompanied on the Argo. When on shore 
drawing water he was carried off by the Naiads. 

Hyllus, son of Hercules and Deianira. 

Hymen, the god of marriage. , _ 

Hyperion, one of the Titans, was father by Tbea of 
the Sun (Helios), the Moon (Selene), and the 
Dawn (Eos). Uls father was Heaven (Uranus), 
his mother Earth IGe). 


Icarus. (See Daedalus.) 

Io, a princess of Argos, whom Jupiter loved and 
changed Into a heifer for fear of Juno. But 
Juno was aware of the change and put Argus to 
watch Io. When Argus was killed by Mercury 
Juno tormented the animal with a gadfly from 
place to place until she reached the Nile, where 
lo recovered her form and bore a son to Jupiter. 

Iphlgenia, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytein- 
nestra. At the outbreak of the Trojan War it 
was proclaimed by the priest of A|>oUo that the 
wrath of the gods, aroused by the killing of the 
sacred stag by Agamemnon, could not be 
api>eased except by the sacrifice of Iphlgenia. 
and contrary winds detained the fleets until 
this was informed. Just as the knife of the 
priest was uplifted. Artemis carried off Iplii- 
genia to TaurLs. and a goat that ap|»cared In 
her place was immolated instead of her. The 
Greeks then proceeded against Troy. I phi- 
genia became a priestess, and was afterwanls 
instrumental in saving the life of her brother 
Orestes when he was alxnit to be sacrificed. 

Iris, messenger of the gods aud goddess of the 
rainbow. 

Jilon, king of Thessaly, and husband of Dla. to 
whose father Deloneus he promised a valuable 
gift, but being unable to obtain the gift, he put 
his father-in-law to death to get out of his 
promise. Jupiter, after a long i>eriod of expia¬ 
tion. summoned him to Olympus and placed 
him at the table of the gods. Afterwards 
lxion began to make love to Juno, but Jupiter 
sulwtltuted a cloud of the shape of the goddess, 
and from this the Centaurs were born. Then 
as a punishment IxioH was condemned to be 
Ixmnd to a fiery wheel that never ccastd to roll 
through Hades. 


Janus, an old Italian god with two faces, facing 
opposite ways. He was the god of doors. 
I>ecause every door looks both ways. He had 
a temple at Koine that was open in time of 
war and closed during peace. 

Jason, son of ASson and Alciincde. When JEson 
was driven from the throne of Iolcus by his 
half-brother Bellas, Jason was saved and 
brought up by the Centaur Chiron. When 
grown up he demanded his father's kingdom, 
and Bellas promised to hand it over If Jason 
would bring him the Golden Elecce (** 
Athamas) which was kept by King Acetes of 
Colchis in the custody of a dragon. Accordingly 
Jason gathered a Imnd of heroes and set out 
in the ship Arvo. Acetes agreed to sur¬ 
render the Fleece if Juaon would perform 
various seemingly impossible feats—yoking the 
fire breathing oxen and sowing the dragon's 
teeth. Medea, daughter of Acetes fell in love 
with him. and with her aid he j»erformed the 
tasks and returned home with the Fleece, 
taking Medea with him. Medea then tricked 
the daughters of Bellas Into killing their father. 
For a time Jason and Medea lived happily, but 
then Jason deserted her for Glauec or Cteusa. 
whereui»on Medea killed her children by Jason, 
sent Glaucc a poisoned garment which burned 
her up. and lied to Athens. Jason slew him¬ 
self In grief. 

Juno (Greek Hera), daughter of Katum and Ithea. 
sister and wife of Jupiter, and queen of hcavcqi. 
hhe was an exacting and jealous wife, and 
avenged herself with severity uj*on the numer¬ 
ous mortal maidens of whom Jupiter became 
enamoured os well us upon their offspring, 
bhc was the mother of Man, Hebe. Lucinia, 


and Vulcan. She aided the Greeks in the 
Trojan war. 

Jupiter (Greek Zeus), son of Saturn and Khea, was 
the lord of heaven and presumed father of gods 
and men. He was brought up in a cave on 
Mount Ida to hide him from his father, who 
had eaten the rest of his children, and while a 
child conquered the Titans. Thus he became 
master of the world, and after giving the empire 
of the sea to Neptune, and that of the infernal 
regions to Pluto. Installed himself king of 
heaven. The story of his adventures and 
amours occupies a chief part of the mytho¬ 
logical legends, and are referred to under the 
distinctive names of the personages or places 
concerned. lie is usually depicted seated on a 
throne, with thunderbolts in one hand ready 
to be hurled against his enemies, and a sceptre 
of cypress in the other, and wearing a wreath 
of olive or myrtle. 


Lachesis. (See Parcm.) % 

Laertes, King of Ithaca and father of Flyssce. 

Laocoon, priest of Apollo, and son of Priiun. For 
the part he took in opposing the entrance into 
Troy of the wooden horse of the Greeks, Minerva 
caused two gigantic serpents to issue from the 
6ea and engage Laocoon’6 two sons in their 
toils. The father rushed to the rescue of his 
sons, and the next moment all three were in 
the grasp of the serpents, and were crushed to 
death. 

Laodamia, wife of Protcsilaus. in answer to whose 
prayers her husbandwas restoredto life for three 
hours. When he died a second time, Laodamia 
died with him. 

Laomedon, father of Priam, for whom Neptune 
built the walls of Troy. I-aomedon refused to 
give the promised reward, so Neptune sent a 
monster to plague the city. It was killed by 
Hercules, but when Laomedon agalu broke 
his word, he was slain by the hero. 

LaplLhm. {See Pirithous.) 

Lares, the spirits of dead ancestors, who watched 
over a house. 

Latona, or Loto, daughter of a Titan, loved by 
Jupiter and persecuted by Juno. She wan¬ 
dered from place to place till Jupiter gave her 
a refuge on Delos, where she bore him Apollo 
and Diana. 

Leauder, a youth of Abydos. who swain nightly 
across the Hellespont to visit Hero, a priestess 
in Sestos, guided by a lamp which Hero hung 
out from a lower. The light ln-lng blown out 
one wild night Ixsander lost his way ami was 
drowned, on discovering which Hero threw 
herself into the sea. 

Leda, wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, who was 
loved by Jupiter in the form of a swan, ami 
brought forth two eggs, from one of which 
t prang Helen, and from the other Castor and 
Bollux- 

M 

Mars (Greek Ares), the god of wur, son of Jupiter 
and Juno, and lover of Venus. 

Medea. (See Jaaon.) 

Medusa, one of the Gorgons. killed l>r Perseus, 
whose face turned the gazer to stone. 

Meleager, son of (Knew*, king of /Ktolia, and 
Althiea. was one of the Argonauts, and led 
the chase after the Cal) donum hour. It hud 
been decreed by the Fates that he should live 
as long as a certain firebrand should not t>e 
burned up. and his mother snatched the brand 
from the lire and jealously guarded It. When 
Althiea heard of Meleager’s ski) lug of the boar 
she went to the temple to return thanks, but 
on the way she saw the Ixsllcs of her brothers 
whom Meleager had slain because they pretested 
ugulust the skin Ixdng given toAtalautu. This 
so Incensed Althiea that she east the fatal 
lirehrund on the fire, and when it was con¬ 
sumed Meleager died. 

Melpomene. (See Muses.) 

Mcnelaiu, king of Sparta and brother of Aga¬ 
memnon. was the husband of Helen, and after 
she left him for Baris, he entered ui>on the 
Trojan war. In which he boro himself with great 
bravery. After the war he lorguve Helen ami 
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took her back, but they did not reach Sparta 
until eight years later. 

Mentor, the friend of Ulysses, who. during the 
latter s absence at Troy, saw to the education 
of Ulysses's son Telemachus, which he did so 
well that the term Mentor has become proverbial 
for a wise guide. 

Mercury (Greek Hermes), son of Jupiter and 
Mala, was Jupiter's messenger, and patron of 
travellers, shepherds, traders, and robbers, and 
god of merchandise. Many of his exploits turn 
upon thievery or mischief. He wore a winged 
cap and had wings to his feet, and could 
transport himself from place to place with the 
speed of the wind. 

Midas, king of Phrygia, who having done Bacchus 
some sendee was permitted to choose his 
reward. So he asked that whatever he touched 
might be turned into gold, and his prayer was 
granted. But the things he ate. the clothes he 
wore, the water he washed in. turned into gold, 
and he soon asked for the gift to be revoked. 
For giving the opinion that Pan made better 
music than Apollo he was given ass's ears, but 
his barber was the only man to tind out. He 
could not keep the discovery to himself, but 
whispered it into a hole in the earth. Later 
reeds grew up and as they were shaken by the 
wind they murmured the words: "King Midas 
has ass’s ears." and so revealed the secret. 

Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, war, and the 
liberal arts (Greek. Athena, also Pallas), was the 
daughter of Jupiter, aud sprang full-grown from 
her father's brain. She was impervious to the 
passion of love aud is depicted as wearing a 
helmet, and earn ing a shield. She was patron 
goddess of Athens, which she won in a contest 
with Neptune. He produced the horse and she 
the olive. The gods considered the latter the 
more useful, and so awarded her the land. 

Minos, king of Crete. {See Minotaur.) 

Minotaur was half bull, half man. and was the 
offspring of Pasiphae and a bull. This came 
about by Miuos’s refusal to sacrifice a white 
bull to Neptune, whereupon the Latter caused 
Paslphafe to become enamoured of a beautiful 
bull. The Minotaur was confined in a laby¬ 
rinth by Minos, and even* year the monster 
devoured seven youths and seven maidens, 
which the king compelled the Athenians to 
send. Ultimately the Minotaur was slain by 
Theseus, with Ariadne's help. 

Morpheus, sou of Somnus, was the god of sleep and 
dreams. lie is generally represented as a 
chubby, winged child, holding popples ip his 
hand. 

Muses, nine divinities presiding over the arts. 
Their names and attributes were: Clio, history; 
Euterpe, lyric poetry; Thalia, comedy; Mel¬ 
pomene, tragedy; Terpsichore, dance; Erator, 
erotic poetry; Polyin nia, religious song; 
Urania, astronomy; Calliope, epic poetry. 

N 

Naiads, water nymphs. 

Narcissus, a beautiful youth, son of the river god 
Cephisus. The nymph Echo fell in love with 
him. but be did not return her passion. To 
avenge this offence. Venus caused him to 
become enamoured of his own reflection in the 
waters of a fountain, and he pined away until 
he was changed Into a flower. 

Nemesis, a Greek goddess w ho meted out happiness 
and misery to mortals, aud abased those who 
were too fortunate. 

Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. He 
fought at Troy and later settled in Epirus, 
where he was killed by Orestes. 

Nephcle. {See Athamas.) 

Neptune (Greek Poseidon) was the son of Saturn 
and llhea and brother of Jupiter and Pluto, 
lie was king of the sea and also god of horses. 
He made love to Amphitxite as a dolphin, and 
assumed other shapes for other like deceptions. 
He is usually represented with a trident in bis 
hand being drawn across the sea In a chariot 
by brazen-hoofed horses, attended by tritons 
and nymphs. 

Nereus, a sea deity, son of Ocennus and Terra, and 
husband of Doris, by whom ho had fifty 
daughters called the Nereides. He was gifted 
■ with prophecy, and lived in the iEgeau Sea. 


NessuL (See Hercules.) 

Nestor, king of Pylos, and grandson of Neptune* 
When Hercules slew Nestor's father Neleas, and 
eleven brothers. Nestor was saved because his 
tender age detained him at home. He Joined 
the Greeks in the Trojan war. although an old 
man, and did more good service by wise counsel 
than many of the heroes by force of arms. 
Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion. 
by whom she had seven sons and seven 
daughters. Intense pride in her offspring 
caused her to sneer at Latona, who had only 
two children, Apollo and Diana, and, to avenge 
this Insult, all Niobe'a sons were killed by 
Apollo's darts, and all her daughters, except 
Chi oris, were destroyed by Diana, while Niobe 
herself was transformed by Jupiter into Btone* 
which in summer shed incessant tears. 

Nisus, king of Megara and father of Scylla. When 
Minos was besieging Megara. Scylla fell in love 
with him. and pulled out the lock of purple hair 
on which her father’s life depended. Nisus died, 
but Minos was bo disgusted with Scylla's 
conduct that he sailed away without her. She 
leapt into the sea after him, but Nisus, who 
had been changed into a sea-eagle, pounced on 
her, whereupon she became a fish. 

Notus, the south or south-west wind, also called 
Auster. 

Nymphs, female deities with whom the Greeks 
peopled the whole of nature. There were 

(1) Sea nymphs, both Oceanides and Nereides; 

(2) Naiads, who were fresh-water nymphs; 

(3) Dryads and Hamadryads, tree nymphs; 

(4) Oreades, mountain nymphs. 

o 

Ocean us, god of the water which surrounded the 
earth, from which the sun and stare rose, and 
father of all river gods and water nymphs. 
Odysseus, Greek name of Ulysses. 

CEdipus, son of La I us. king of Thebes, and Jocasta. 

It was predicted before CEdipus was bom that 
* Lai us would perish by the hands of liis son, so as 
k soon as the boy was born he was ordered to be 
' destroyed, but Jocasta gave the child to a 
servant who carried him to a mountain and 
left him there. He was discovered br a shep¬ 
herd and educated as his own child. When 
grown to manhood he had an accidental meet¬ 
ing with Lai us. The latter was driving along 
in liis chariot, and the road being narrow the 
king ordered CEdipus to make way for him. 
CEdipus refused and in the encounter that 
ensued Lai us was slain by his son. as the oracle 
hail predicted. Proceeding to Thebes. CEdipus 
found the population In the power of the Sphinx 
sent by Juno to lay waste the country, every- 
f one who failed to answer the riddle the Sphinx 
propounded being destined to death. The 
kingdom and the hand of the Queen were offered 
to whomsoever would auswer the riddle and 
free the i>eople from the monster. CEdipus 
solved the riddle, and the Sphinx killed Itself 
In mortification. CEdipus became king and 
married his own mother by whom he had 
Eteocles. Polynices, Antigone, and lsmene. 
Later, Thebes was overrun by a plague and the 
oracle announced that the epidemic would not 
stop until the murderer of Lai us was discovered. 
In the end, CEdipus was made aware of his true 
position and identity, and the revelation caused 
Jocasta to hang herself, and CEdipus to tear 
his eyes out. Afterwards he wandered forth 
with his daughter Antigone and died at Oolonos, 
near Athens. 

CEnomaus, a son of Mars by Sterope, the daughter 
of Atlas. He was king of Pisa, in Ells, aud 
father of HIppodamia. 

CEnone. (See Paris.) 

Olympus, a mountain of Macedonia and Thessaly 
(now Lacha). The ancients supposed that Its 
top reached the heavens, and from that de¬ 
veloped the Idea of Its being the abode of the gods. 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, and daughter of Jar- 
danus. She desired to see Hercules, and her 
wish was gratified. After the murder of 
Euiytus. Hercules fell sick, and was ordered to 
be sold as a slave, that he might recover his 
health and senses. Omphale bought hhn out 
of slavery, and he became enamoured of the* 
queen, who bore him a son. 
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Orcades, nymphs of the mountains. 

Orestes (see Electro), son of Agamemnon and 
Clytiemnestra. who avenged his father's murder 
by killing his mother and .Egistbeus. After 
Uiat deed the Furies haunted him and he tied 
from one country to another. lie afterwards, 
by Apollo’s command, submitted himself to 
the court of the Areopagus at Athens, and being 
acquitted returned to Argos and ascended the 
throne. (See Iphigenia.) 

Orion, a famous giant and hunter. When he 
demanded the hand of Me rope, daughter of 
lEnoploti, king of Chius, her father set him 
the task of clearing the island from wild beads 
a a the price of betrothul. This deed Orion 
easily achieved, but (Enopion. on the pretence 
of complying, intoxicated Orion, and when 
he was asleep put his eyes out. Afterwards he 
recovered his eyesight by turning his vacant 
eyes to the rising sun. and at once revenged 
himself ui*>n the king. After death. Orion was 
placed in heaven, where one of the constellations 
bears his name. 

Orpheus, son of CEagrus and Calliope, had a lyre 
given to him by Aiollo. and played won it fo 
exquisitely that all things inanimate as well 
as animate were charmed, lie was one of the 
heroes of the Argonauttc expedition, and on his 
return married Eurydice. Later Fury dice 
died from the sting of a serpent, when Orpheus 
followed her to Hades and charmed Pluto and 
his associates so much that his wife was allowed 
to accompany him back to earth, on condition 
that he did not look won her until the borders 
of Hades liud l>een passed. The temptation 
was too great: he looked, and lost her for ever. 
In grief for her he spumed the Thracian women, 
who tore him to pieces in a Bacchic orgy. 

Ossa. (See Pelion.) 

P 

Palamedos, a Greek hero In the Trojan war. who 
incurred the enmity of Ulysses. By a trick the 
latter got the Greeks to kill Palamedes as u 
traitor. 

Palladium, an Image of Pallas at Troy on which 
the safety of the town depended; it was stolen 
by Ulysses and Dlomcdes. 

Pallas, or Pallas Athene, the Greek goddess Identi¬ 
fied with Minerva. 

Pan, the god of shepherds, huntsmen, and rural 
people, said to have been the m>ii of Mercury. 
He Is represented with two small horns, a Hat 
none, and the lower llmlw of a goat. He was 
full of tricks and mischief, loved music, and 
danced with the nymphs. 

Pandora, the first woman on earth. When 
Prometheus st/de fire from heaven. Jupiter In 
revenge ordered Vulcan to make a woman out 
of the earth, who was also called Pandora, and 
endowed with every gift, bhe married Kpl- 
inetheus, and gave her husband a box which she 
hud brought with her from heaven. When this 
l>ox was opened, there Issued from It every 
kind of human ill and dlstemi*er, which spread 
themselves over the world. Hope alone 
remained ut the bottom of the box to shed its 
influence In easing the troubles of life. 

Parc®, the three Fates—Clotho. who held the 
distaff upon which the thread of life was spun; 
Ij&cheslH. who turned the spindle and decided 
the actions and events of life; and Atropos. 
who held the sclssore to cut the thread of life. 
Paris, son of Priam, was brought up as a shep¬ 
herd. and married CEnone, a nymph of Mt. 
Ida. At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
the goddess of discord threw an apple among 
the assembly, Inscribed " For the Fairest/* 
Each of the goddesses present claimed the 
apple, and when the claimants had been 
reduced to three—Juno. Venus, and Minerva— 
Paris whs called upon to give Judgment, and 
decided in favour of Venus, who rewarded him 
with Helen. (See Helen.) When Paris was 
wounded he relumed to <Enonc. but she refused 
to heal the wound, and Paris died. lEnouu 
thereupon killed herself. 

Pamajjuj. a mountain of Phoda. dedicated to the 
Muses, and to Apollo ami Bacchus. 

Paslphae, a daughter of Helium w ife of Minos, and 
mother of Ariadne and the Minotaur. 

Pasithea, or Aglala, one of the Graces. 

Patrodus, the Intimate friend of Achillea, whom he 


followed to Troy. When Achilles refused to 
tight. Patroclus borrowed his famous armour 
and helped the Greeks when they were hard 
pressed. But he was killed by Hector, and the 
desire to avenge him brought Achilles again into 
the field. 

Pax, goddess of peace. 

Pegasus, the winged horse which sprang from the 
blood of Medusa after Perseus had cut off her 
head. 11c was given to Bellerophon to conquer 
the Chinucru, and after the ta>k was completed. 
Bellerophon wanted to scale the heavens on the 
back of Pegasus, but the animal threw him. and 
flew up to Olympus alone, and was placed 
among the constellations by Jupiter. 

Peleus. eon of JBacus. who married the Nereid 
Thetis. (See Pans.) Achilles was their son. 
Pelias, the twin brother of Neleus. and the son of 
Neptune by Tyro. His birth was concealed by 
bis mother, and be was exposed in the woods, 
but hLs life was baved by shepherds and he 
received the name Pelias from a spot of the 
colour of lead on hLs face. After the death of 
Cretheus. Tyro’s second husband, he seized 
the kingdom, ensiling -Llson. the son of 
Cretheus und Tyro. (See Jason.' 

Pelion. a mountain of Thessaly. In their wars 
against the god*, the giants placed Mount Owi 
on Pelion, to scale the heavens with greaterlca^e. 
Pclops, son of Tantalus, who was cut up by 
his father and served up to the gods, but then 
restored to life. He won Hlpt*wlamla as his 
bride, by defeating her father (Knoiuaus in a 
chariot race In which death awaited the con¬ 
quered. For the misfortunes of his family, see 
Atrcus and Thyestes. 

Penelope. (See Ulysses.) 

Penthous. king of Thel>es, killed by hLs mother 
Agave and her slaters in Baeehic fury. 
Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, killed at Troy 
by Achilles. 

Persephone. (See Ceres.) 

Perseus, non of Jupiter and Pana£. who was *et 
the task of obtaining Medusa's head by Poly- 
dvotes, who wished to get rid of him, and marry 
D&nu£. Obtaining Pluto's helmet, which 
rendered him invisible, and other aids from 
other gods and goddesses, he Hew to f lie Land 
of the Gorgons. Finding them asleep, he was 
able to cut off Medusa's head, and Hew away 
with It. reaching the court of Poly dec tes in time 
to save liis mother DanaO from falling Into his 
tolls. {See Andromeda.) 

Phawlra. (See Hlppolytus.) 

Phoethon, son of ilelius. who was killed when try¬ 
ing to drive bis father’s chariot across the sky. 
Philemon. (See Baucis.) 

Phopbus, a name of A(»o||o. 

Phrlxus. (See Athamas.) 

Pirithous, king of the Jgipltlin? in Thessaly. At 
his wedding to nipi>oduiuiu a drunken Centaur 
stoic the bride, and this caused the celebrated 
iKittle between Lapttliic and Centaurs, which the 
former won. 

Pleiades, the seven daughters of Atlas, who 1 icing 
pursued by Orion appealed to the gods fur 
succour und were transformed Into doves and 
placed among the stars. 

Pllathenes, son of At reus and husband of ACrope, 
by whom he had Agamemnon, Mcneluus, ami 
Anaxlbla. 

Pluto. (See Hades.) 

Pollux. (See Dioscuri.) 

Polynlcc3. (See Eteocles.) 

Polyphemus, son of Neptune and chief of tho 
Cyclops. He lived in a cave near Mount -Etna. 
Ulyn^es and twelve companions entered this 
cave, and six of Uicm were devoured by the 
monster. Then he fell asleep and Ulysses put 
his one eye out and escaped. l£»7* Aclx.) 
Poseidon, Greek name for Neptune. 

Priam, son of J^uoiiicdoii, Ling of Troy, huslwmd 
of IIecu I «a and father of Hector, Paris, and 
forty-eight oilier sous. At the fall of Troy he 
was killed by Neoptolemus. 

Priapiu. god of fertility. 

Prometheus, a Titan, who was tho benefactor of 
men In spite of Jupiter. lie stole lire for them 
from heaven, and taught them useful arts. 
For this ho was chained to a rock, with an eagle 
tearing at his ever-renewed liver, until Hercules 
rescued him. 

Proserpine. (See Ceres.) 
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Protons* a soothsayer who lived in a cave on the 
island of Pharos, and who could only be made 
to utter his prophecies when caught asleep, as 
while awake he had the power of changing his 
shape so as not to be recognised. 

Psyche, a nymph whom Cupid married and visited 
nightly, concealing his features from her and 
leaving before dawn. She contrived to see 
him one night, however, as he slept, by lighting 
her lamp, and was enraptured with his beauty, 
lie was awakened by the falling upon him of a 
drop of oil and fled. After that she wandered 
in search of him, but incurred the hatred of 
Venus, who tried to thwart the lovers. Psyche 
was ultimately united to Cupid, however, and 
endowed with immortality. 

Pygmalion, a sculptor who carved a statue in ivory 
of a woman, and appealed to Venus to breathe 
life into it. The goddess did. and he married 
the animate statue, who bore him Paphos. 

Pylades, friend of Orestes and husband of Electra. 

Pyrrhus, another name of Neoptolemus. 

Pyrrha. (See Deucalion.) 

Python, the famous serpent of the caves of Mount 
Parnassus. It waa bora from the mud left by 
the Deucalion deluge. Apollo slew the monster. 

R 

Remus. (See Romulus.) 

Rhadamanthus, son of Jupiter and Europa. who 
lived such a life of rectitude that at his death 
he was appointed one of the three Judges of 
Hades. Minos and ^acus being the other two. 

Rhea, goddess of the earth, wife of Saturn ami 
mother of Jupiter. 

Romulus, twin brother to Remits, son of the vestal 
virgin Sylvia. The mother was condemned to 
Imj buried alive and the children thrown into 
the Tiber, but the boys were rescued and suckled 
by a she-wolf. Afterwards they founded a city, 
but quarrelled as to its situation, and Remus 
was killed. Itouiulus then founded Rome. 

s 

Sarpedon, king of Lycla, killed by Patroclus at 
Troy. % 

Saturn, the oldest divinity of Roman mythology, 
and supposed to !>e the god of agriculture. 
With him is Identified the Greek Cronus, a 
son of Uranus and Terra, who usurped bLs 
father’s kingdom, his brothers assenting on 
condition that he did not bring up any male 
children. Saturn therefore always devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born, but his 
wife. Rhea, concealed from her husband her 
soils Jupiter. Neptune, and Pluto, and gave him 
large stones to swallow instead of her male 
offspring. It was this that led to the Titans 
making war upon Saturn, and bLs ultimate 
overthrow by his son Jupiter. 

Satyrs, rustic deities addicted to sensunl pleasures 
and associated with the worship of Bacchus. 

Scyila and Charybdis. Scylla was a dangerous 
rock near the Italian coast In the Strait of 
Messina. This rock was a peril to mariners, 
but in avoiding it they were often drawn into 
the Charybdis whirlpool on the opi>osite side. 

Sclone. goddess of the moon. 

Seraele, daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Bacchus. Hera, being jealous of Jupiter's 
love for her. persuaded Semele to ask him to 
come to her in his true shape. He did so, and 
Semele was killed by the lightning, but gave 
birth to Bacchus whom Jupiter saved by closing 
him up in his thigh (ill he was due to be bora. 

Sibyls were women with the gift of prophecy, one 
of whom compiled the Sibylline books which 
were kept at Rome. 

Silonus, a Jovial old Satyr, companion of Bacchus. 

Sirens, sea nymphs who lured to death by their 
songs all who heard them. 

Sisyphus, son of --Eolus, who was punished in 
the underworld by having to roll uphill a huge 
rock, which as soon as it reached the top always 
rolled down again. 

Somnus, god of sleep. 

Styx, chief river of the underworld. 

T 

Tantalus, a son of Jupiter. For revealing his 
father's secrets he was punished with a raging 


thirst and the water and frulta that he saw close 
at hand always receded from his grasp. 

Tartarus, the depths of Hades. 

Telemachus, son of Ulysses and Penelope. 

Telephus, son of Hercules, wounded by Achilles 
and then cured by him, as without his aid the 
Greeks could not capture Troy. 

Tereus, a Thracian king, who married Procue, 
daughter of Pandion of Athens but put her 
away to marry her sister Philomela, whose 
tongue he cut out. But the sisters communi¬ 
cated with each other, and Procue killed her 
son Itys and served his flesh up to Tereus. 
They then fled, pursued by Tereus, and the gods 
changed them into birds. Procue became a 
swallow, Philomela a nightingale, and Tereus a 
hawk 

Terpsichore, the Muse of Dancing. 

Tethys, daughter of Uranus and wife of Oceanus. 

Thalia, the Muse of Comedy. 

Themis, the goddess of law and justice, and wife 
of Jupiter. 

Theseus, son of JEgcus, the king of Athens, and 
legendary hero of Attica. His most famous 
exploit waa the slaying of the Minotaur. He 
went to Crete as one of the youths whom 
the Athenians sent annually to Minos, but 
Ariadne, daughter of Minoe. fell in love with 
him, and with her help he slew the Minotaur 
and escaped from the labyrinth. He took 
Ariadne away with him. but deserted her on 
Naxos. Other exploits of hia were his battle 
with the Amazons. whose queen he seized, 
and the carrying off of Helen from Sparta 
to Athens, whence she was rescued by Castor 
and Pollux. 

I Thetis. (See Peleus.) 

Thisbe, a maiden beloved by Pyramus. Their 
parents opposed their union and they appointed 
to meet at the tomb of Nlints. Thisbe reached 
the place first, but seeing a lion ran away, 
letting her garment fall in her flight. Pyramus 
seeing this when he came thought she had been 
murdered and killed himself. Then Thisbe 
returned and at the sight of her dead lover put 
an end to her own life. 

Tiresias, one of the most famous prophets of 
antiquity. He was a Theban, and blind. 

Titans were a race of giants who waged a ten 
years' war with Jupiter, but were ultimately 
conquered and imprisoned in a cavern near 
Tartarus. 

Tithonus, son of Laomedon and brother of Priam. 
He was loved by Aurora, who secured him 
immortality, but not eternal youth, so that in 
his old age he shrivelled up. 

Triton, a sea deity, 6on of Neptune, who calms 
the waves with his trumpet. 

Tumus, an Italian prince, killed by jEneas, whose 
settlement in Italy he resisted. 

Tyndareus, husband of Lcda. 

u 

Ulysses (Greek Odysseus). 6on of taertes, husband 
of Penelox>e. father of Telemachus, and king of 
Ithaca. He was the wiliest of tho Greek 
leaders at Troy, and Inventor of the wooden 
horse. HU wanderings on the way home from 
Troy form the subject of Homer’s Odyssey. 
They lasted 20 years, but finally he returned 
home, aud killed the suitors by whom Penelope 
had been surrounded during his absence, and 
whom she had constantly put off. 

Uranus, god of Heaven, husband of Earth, de¬ 
throned by his son Saturn. 

V 

Venus (Greek Aphrodite), the goddess of love, 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione, but according 
to later legend bora of the foam of the sea. 
She received the prise of beauty iu the Judgment 
of Paris. Cupid was her son. 

Vesta, the goddess of the hearth. 

Vulcan (Greek Hephiestos), the god of fire, and 
son of Jupiter and Juno. He made the armour 
of the gods and had hU workshops in volcanic 
mountains. 

z 

Zephyrus, tho W. wind. 

Zeus, Greek name for Jupiter. 
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CALENDAR NOTES (1932). 

Bank Holidays: March 17 (Ireland only): Good 
Friday. March 25: Easter Monday. March 28: 
^Yhit Monday. May 10: July 12 (N. Ireland 
only): August 1; December 25 and 26. 

Scotland: January 1; March 25; May 2. 
August 1; December 20. 

Easter Day. 1932, March 27. Fixed Easter. vrlien 
in force, will bo the Sunday after the second 
Saturday in April. . ... _ _ 

Summer Time begins, 1932, April 17 and ends 
Oct. 2. 

Longest Day. June 2t. 

Shortest Day, Dec. 22. 

Saints’ Days: St. David. March 1; 

March 17; St. George, April 23; 

Nov. 30. 

Empire Day. May 24. 

King bom. June 3 (1865). 

Prince of Wales born. June 23 (1894). 


St. Patrick. 
St. Andrew. 


HISTORICAL DATES. 

Crimean War. 1854-0. 

Gunpowder Plot. Nov. 5,100o. 

Indian Mutiny. 1857. 

Magna Carta, 1215. 

Peace Treaty signed at Versailles. June 23, 1919 
Spanish Armada, 1588. 

Trafalgar, Oct. 21. 1805. 

Transvaal War, 1899-1902. 

War declared on Germany. Aug. 4. 1914. 

Waterloo, June 18, 1315. 

USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Badminton Court, 44 ft. by 20 ft. 

Battalion. 8 companies. 1.090 strong. 

CAREERS 


Cricket Pitch. 22 yds. Popping Crease. 4 ft. from 
wicket. Bowling Crease. 8 ft. 8 In. long. 

Degree - 60 geographical miles or 09*121 English 
miles (00 mins.). 

Driving Licence: Motor Car or Cycle, 5s. Mini*, 
mum Age. Car, 17 years; Cycle. 16 years. 

Fathom - 6 feet. 

Football (Assoc.) Field. 100 to 130 yds. by 50 to 
100 yds.; (Rugby) max.. 110 yds. by 75 yds. 

Gallon of water (fresh) weighs 10 Ibe.; (salt) 
10*272 lbs. 

Hockey Field. 100 yds. by 55 to 60 yds. 

Knot, a nautical measurement of speed. 

Lacrosse, goals not less than 100 yds. and not 
more than 130 yds. apart. 

Motor Car Lie.. Electrically propelled, £6. Other 
forms of propulsion. £1 for every unit of h.p.. 
with minimum duty £6. 

Motor Cycle Lie., not exceeding 224 lb. unladen. 
£1 105.; exceeding 224 lb. unladen. £3; with 
side car, £4. 

Mile. 1.760 yds. (1J kilometres). 

Ream. 20 quires. 480. 500. or 516 sheets. 

Rupee. 16 annas. 1*. 6 d. 

Tennis Court, 78 ft. by 36 ft. 

Taxicab Fare. I mile or 71 min.. 6 d.; then 1 mile 
or 32 min., 3d. 

Thermometer Freezing Pt.: 32° Fahrenheit: 
0* Reaumur or Centigrade. 

Water t>oils 212* Fahr.; 100° Cent.; 80* Ream To 
convert from one to the other:— 

Fahr. - i (C + 32) 

Cent. - } (F - 32) 

Fahr. - f (R +32) 

Rcau. - } (F - 32) 

Wireless Licence, 10s. 


Navy.—Royal Naval College. Dartmouth, no 
nomination required. At ago 121 apply to the 
Private Secretary of the Hret Lord of the 
Admiralty. Entry Is three times a year. January. 
May ami September according to age. which 
should be between 13-4 and 13*3 on the 1st 
Deceml>er. 1st April, or 1st August Immediately 
preceding the above. Application should be sent 
in by October 16th for January entrance. January 
10th for May entrance, and May 16th for Septemt>er 
entrance. Appointments are made from can¬ 
didates selected by the Committee, subject to 
Medical Examination and Qualifying Examination 
In Educational subjects. Exams, are held In 
December. March and July. In English. History. 
Geography. Arithmetic. Algebra. Geometry. 
French, Latin. Copies of papers set may t>e 
obtained from the Cambridge University ITess. 
or from Gieves, Ltd.. 21, Old Bond Street, W. 

Special Entry of Naval Cadets.—Naval Cadet¬ 
ships offered for corrupt l tion are notilied in the 
Press from time to time. Two examinations 
annually, in June ami November. Ages between 
17) and 181 on the 1st July and 1st November 
respectively. Apply Secretary. Civil Service 
Commission. Burlington Gardens, London. W. 1, 
about three months t>efore the date of Exam. 
Candidates must )>e of pure European descent 
and sous of British subjects. Each candidate 
will be Interviewed by a Committee, when his 
Headmaster's report will be examined. Medical 
exam, compulsory. Candidates from the Colonies 
and the Dominions make their application through 
iheir own Government. Candidates admitted 
to ooinpoto will be examined by the Civil Sendee 
Commissioners. A candidate may present hlm- 
Bolf at the game time for admission to Sandhurst, 
Woolwich. Royal Marines or R.A.F.. but he 
must express his order of preference before the 
Exam. lie should also state whether he wishes 
for a Naval Cadetship in the Executive or 
Engineering Branch. The subject* for examina¬ 
tion are (obligatory): English. General Know¬ 


ledge and a Modem Language, or General History, 
or Everyday Science, or Elementary Mathematics; 
(optional): an additional language. Lower Mntho- 
maties. Higher Mathematics. Modem History. 
Physics-plus-chemistry. Biology. Also Freehand 
Drawing or Geometrical Drawing. 

Paymaster Cadetships.—Royal Navy Examina¬ 
tions in June and November. Ages between 17 
and 18 on the 1st September following June, and 
1st January followiug November examinations. 
Medical examination necessary. Candidates ad¬ 
mitted to compete will be examined by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. A candidate may present 
himself at the same time for admission to Wool¬ 
wich. Sandhurst. Royal Marines or R.A.F., or for 
Special Entry aa a Naval Cadet, but he must 
express his order of preference twfore the Exam. 
Pay Is on the same .scale as that for the Executive 
Branch. The subjects for examination are 
(obligatory): English. General Knowledge, and 
a Modem Language, or General History, or 
Even'day Science or Elementary Mathematics; 
(optional): any two of following: Latin. Greek. 
French. German. Modem History, Lower Mathe¬ 
matics. Higher Mathematics, Physics. Chemistry. 
Riologv. Additional: Freehand Drawing or 
Geometrical Drawing. Mathematics must be 
included. No candidate may offer similar sub¬ 
jects in Parts I and II. . 

Army.—Ago 18 to 19. Woolwich or Sand¬ 
hurst. application forms from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
Exams, are held usually in Juno and November. 
Applications should be made at least two months 
before date of Exam. Those holding certificate 
A (O.T.C., a Secondary School or a recognised 
Territorial Unit) will be allowed to add to their 
aggregate 25% of the marks obtained at the 
Certificate Exam. Medical Exam. (In London). 
Usual Exam, subjects. Changes in the form or 
Exams, may occur, and intending candidates 
should apply for information to the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 
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All candidates, other than those nominated by 
the Army Council, will be required to no^ess a 
school certificate. A or B. by passim?: the 0. and 
C. School-Certificate; or the Oxford or Cambridge 
Local Certificate; or the School Certificate of the 
Universities of Bristol. Durham. Northern Uni¬ 
versity Joint Matric.; or General School Exam.. 
I>ondon; or the Senior Certificate Exam, of the 
Central Welsh Board—Scottish and Northern 
Ireland candidates are to show equivalent 
qualifications. 

Royal Air Force .—Methyls of Entry. — Com¬ 
mission'd Service .—Through the Royal Air Force 
College at Cranwell for a permanent commission.— 
Entry age 17* to 10* years. Two-year course. 
Competitive examinations held in June and 
November. Apply Civil Service Commissioners. 
Burlington Gardens. W. 1. about 3 months before 
examination. (Detailed information given in Air 
Publication 121. price 3d. net. ol)tainable from 
U.M. Stationery Oiilce or through any bookseller.) 

Through a recognised university for a permanent 
commission.—Entry age 20 to 25 years. Entry 
is by selection. Candidates must have com¬ 
pleted three years* residence and have graduated. 
Apply Secretary. Air Ministry. (Detailed In¬ 
formation given in Air Publication 901. pr1**e 4*/. 
net. obtainable from U.M. Stationery Office or 
•through any bookseller.) 

By direct entry. Short Service Commission— 
five yearn* active service and four years’ reserve 
aervioe.—Entry age 18 te 25 years. Entry Is by 
Be lection. Apply Secretary. Air Ministry. (De¬ 
tailed Information given In Air Ministry Pamphlet 
13. price 3 d. net. obtainable from U.M. Stationery 
Otllce or through any l>ookseller.) 

Son-Commissioned Service .—Aircraft Appren¬ 
tices.—Entry ago 15 to 17 years. Three-year 
course. Competitive examinations held periodic¬ 
ally. Instruction Ls given in one of the skilled 
trades required in the Royal Air Force. Airmen 
entered under tills scheme are eligible for pro¬ 
motion to warrant and non-commissioned ranks 
and In a very limited nuiiil>cr of runes for promo¬ 
tion to Cadetships and to commissioned rank. 
(Detailed Information given In Air Ministry 
Pamphlet 15. obtainable from Air Ministry.) 

Civli Service Examinations .—Administrative 
Class. Junior (Jfiidr. No fixed dates. Age limits 
22-24 years. Examination of Uvilv. Hons, 
standard. Indian Civil . Age 21-24. Examina¬ 
tion of Cniverslty standard. Commencing 
Hilary alK>ut tWKj rupees a month. Diplomatic 
Service awl Foreign Ojjicc. Age limits 22-25. 
Exam, of Utilv. lions. standard. Commencing 
Hilary £200 a year. Nominations by Selection 
Board ins'essary. levant awl Far Eastern Con¬ 
sular Service. Age limits 21-24. Exam, of Uni¬ 
versity standard. Commencing Hilary £300 it 
year. Nomination required. Indian Forests. 
Ages 21-24. Hons, degree desirable. Student 
Interpreters. Age limits 21-24. Eastern Cwlei- 
ships in Colonial Service. Age 22-24 for Ceylon 
and Hong-Kong; 21-24 for Malaya. Exams, of 
University standard. Commencing sal.iry alH>uf 
£400 a year. Asst. Inspcct/trs of Taxes. Age 21- 
24. Commencing salary ulsmt £100 a year. 
I 1 rtfit. Assistant Engineers to Fort Office. Age 
20 25. Engineer's Exam, of University standard. 
Commencing Hilary. J»ndon £IHo. Prov. £105. 
a year. Fro>citu/nar\j InsrurAors of F.O. Engineer- 
iwj Dept. Age 17-23. Exam. Isised on Mathe¬ 
matic* and Science mainly, of als>ut Inter-B.Sc. 
ntdii'Lanl. Gomineiiclng salary. Ixmdon £1 ho. 
prov. £105. Traffic Asti. SuperxntewDnts of 
Telegraph and Teleithone Service. Age 18-23. 
Ctcncrnl Exam, with optional Telegraphy and 
Telephony. Commencing salary about £120 a 
year. Museum Assistants. Age 22-20. At 
BrltLsh and Victoria and All**rt Museums. Com¬ 
mencing salary ubout £250 according to ago. 
Officers of Customs. Age 19-21. Commencing 
Hilary £120. Essrulive Classes. Ago 18-19. 
Exam, of Secondary School-leaving standard. 


Commencing salary £100. Clerical Classes. Age 
10-17. Exams, of Secondary School Intermediate 
standard. Commencing salary £00. Most of the 
.salaries mentioned above receive additional l>ouus. 
N.B.—The particulars given above are liable to 
alteration, and prospective candidates are advised 
to apply to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Burlington Gardens. W. 1. 

Indian Police.—Competitive Exam.. u*ual sub¬ 
jects. held concurrently with Army Entrance. 
Medical and riding tests ‘age 19-21). Salary Rs. 
450 a mouth to about 1C00. 

Colonial Police.—(Ceylon). Same Exam, as 
for alx>ve (age min. 19). Pav varies according 
to State, from £350 a year. Hong-Kong. Malaya 
by selection. 

West Indian Constabulary. — By selection. 
Apply Colonial Ofik*o (age nun. 19). Pay about 
£250. rising. 

East and West African Police Forces.—Aye 
22-35. Medical Exam. only. Pay varies from 
£250 up. according to State. Maximum about 
£1000. Apply Colonial OMi< e. 

Municipal Services.—Many po<ts are to 
obtained under Municipal CounrlLs connected 
with finance, education, markets, tramways, gas, 
electricity, town planning, libraries. etc. Pay 
and prospects vary and inquiry should l>c made 
locally. The L.C.C. employs General tirade 
Clerks faces 17-18) who. on examination, may 
»>ecome Major Clerks (21-23). Apply L.C.C.. 
County Hall. Ixmdon. S.E. 

Merchant Service.—The u ual entry Into the 
Merchant Service is either through H.M.S. Content/ 
(Ihxk Ferry. Birkenhead). H.M.S. Worcester 
(Greenliithe). the Nautical College. Panghoume. 
and the New Zealand Shipping Co. Ltd. Ages of 
admission to Worcester 11-10. to Con tray 13-lfi. 
The normal course is two veam. counting as one 
year at sea. At Pangl>ourne the age of entry Ls 13- 
15*. The Common Entrance Examination will 
admit. Board of Tnule Eyesight Certificate Ls 
necessary. For admission to Cadetships and 
Apprenticeships, apply to the principal Shipping 
Firm*. Additional training can l>e had at the 
Nautical Colleges of Poplar. Liverpool. Ix.itli. 
and at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Commander C. B. Fry runs the Training Ship 
Mercury at Southampton for the training of 
l>oys for higher naval ratings and for entry as 
Cadet-Apprentices In the Merchant Service. 
ITospccte In the Merchant Service vary. The 
pay is usually from £20 a month as Third 
Officer holding Master's Certificate, to Command 
posts at from £100 to £1500 a year. 

Engineer Officers may often train at the great 
Engineering and Shipbuilding firms of Newcastle, 
Glasgow. ll:irth‘i*ool. Barrow and Southampton. 
Technical training. accepted by I ho Board i t 
Trade, Is al-o to Ik? had at the principal London 
and Pro\liirlal Universities, the Royal Technical 
College. Glasgow, lleriot Watt ('oil go. Edinburgh, 
Bradford and Sunderland Technical Colleges, 
Faraday House Engineering College, City and 
Guilds College, etc. This training leads to the 
post of Assistant Engineer on Ixvird a ship at pay 
from £10 to £18 a month. Certificates of Second- 
class Engineer and First-class Engineer must then 
be obtained with pay gradualIng up to £800 a year. 

Agriculture. Farming Abroad, etc.—Apply to 
the lyondon Ag» nts of the various Colonies. Some 
Colonial Governments, notably S. Africa, are 
prepared to help young men of the right tyi*e. 
Many <V>|onfal fanners and Kettlem take pupils. 

For Home and Odoiilal Fanning, training may 
Ik? had at Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester; 
Midland Agricultural College, Derby; South- 
Eastern Agricultural College. Wye; Seal ffayr.o 
Agricultund College. Newton Ahl>ot; Hanger 
Adarnn College. Newport: East of Scotland and 
North of Scotland Agricultural Colleges, AIkt- 
decu: and at the Departments of Agriculture 
of the principal Universities and University 
Colleges of Great Britain. 


PROFESSIONS 


AoootmUnts.—The profession Ls ruled by the 
Institute of Chartered Accountant*, the Society 
<if Incorporated Accountants. and. In Scotland, 
by the Institute of Accountant* and Actuaries 
and the Corporation of Accountant*. Glasgow, 
and the Society of Aocouutanta In Edinburgh. 


Three Exams. are usually held: Preliminary. 
Intermediate. Final. Articled pupil* are received 
at age Ifi upwards. Usual subjects for entrance, 
except for candidate* who ikj^schs the usual School 
Exam. Certificate*. The normal period of articled 
service ls five yearn; a premium I* required. The 
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prospect* are good. Qualified men receiving from 
£500 to £2000 a year. 

Architecture is ruled by the Royal Institute of 
British Architect*. Intending Members become 
Probationers on passing the Preliminary Exam.; 
Students on passing the Intermediate: and 
Associates on passing the Final. Articles are 
entered into; further practical training is required 
after graduation. 

Art students may receive training at the Art 
Centres of the great English and Scottish pro¬ 
vincial towns, and, in London, at the Slade School, 
the Royal College of Art and the Royal Academy 
SchooLs. Scholarships are offered by the British 
School at Rome. 

Musio.—The principal centres for instruction in 
Music are the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal 
College of Music, Trinity College of Music, the 
Guildhall School of Music, all in London. In the 
Provinces and Scotland at the Royal Manchester 
College of Music and the chief Universities. 

Analytical Research and Works Control Chemists 
are usually trained at the Universities, also at the 
Royal College of Science; the Manchester College 
of Technology; Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh; 
Armstrong College, Newcastle; Bradford Tech¬ 
nical College; Wigan Technical College; Lough¬ 
borough College, and others. A boy, on leaving 
school, may take tho Exam, for registering as a 
student of the Institute of Chemistry. 

Pharmaceutical Chemists take the Exam, of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain; training 
may l>c obtained at the School of Pharmacy, 
Bloomsbury Square, and at private establish¬ 
ments. Preliminary Exam., with exemption for 
those holding the usual certificates. Salaries 
as Assistants, np to £300 a year; as Managers 
from £300 upwards, according to responsibility 
entailed. 

Banking.—Entrance age. 10-18 usually. 
Medical and Entrance Exams, of the usual School- 
leaving standard. Apply to the Bank. Salaries 
begin at about £80 and rise, for clerks, to £000 a 
year. Branch Manager* receive from £350-£300. 
Much higher salaries for the higher posts. 

Insurance.—Conditions of entry to Junior 
Clerkships are merely Public School or Secondary 
School education. Matriculation Is useful. Uni¬ 
versity men would obtain higher commencing 
salaries. To become an Actuary, with its high 
emoluments, an advanced knowledge of Mathe¬ 
matics is necessary. 

Clergy.—Candidates for Holy Orders should 
have a University Education, though that is not 
compulsory. They may train at a Theological 
College, such as Wycliffe Hall. Oxford; Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge; Egcrton Hall. Manchester; 
Ely and Wells Theological Colleges. Non¬ 
graduates are received at St. Aldan’s. Birkenhead; 
St. David's. Lampeter; Lichfield and Mirfleld 
Theological Colleges; St. John’s Hall, Highbury, 
and others. 

Civil Engineering Is governed by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. Training may bo had at the 
Universities, followed by practical experience: or 
by admission to Works where practical instruction 
can l>e supplemented by evening classes in the 
necessary subjects. In addition to the Univer¬ 
sities. the City and GuiUls College. S. Kensington, 
and tho numerous Technical Colleges throughout 
the country, supply all tliat is required in the 
theory of Engineering. Students may select 
Mechanical Engineering. Electrical Engineering, 
Mining, Automobile. Marine, eto. Government 
and Municipal Engineers command salaries of 
from £200 a year as Junior Assistants to £2000 
and more ns Chief Engineers. 

Trade apprentices are taken on by responsible 
firms and go through a period of indentured 
training for a few years before qualifying as 
skilled hands. Technical apprentices, with a 
good Secondary Education, rank higher, entering 
at 16-18 and being indentured for three or four 
years. A premium Is sometimes required. 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. receives Ixiys 
for training. Good secondary education required. 
Ago 10-17. Premium required. Entrance Exam. 
In Geography. EnglLsh, Mathematics, French (or 
equivalent certificate, such as Matric.). Training 
lasts 18 months; a salary Ls paid during the 
second nine months to satisfactory pupils. Quali¬ 
fied Probationers are transferred to tho Junior 
Operating Staff. Apply Operating Controller, 


Marconi W.T. Co.. Radio House, Wilson Street, 
E C 2 

Barristers.—Intending Barristers enter as 
student* at one of the four Inns-of-Court The 
Preliminary Exam, is of the Matriculation or of the 
School Certificate standard. Application should 
be made to each Inn. Twelve Law Terms are to 
be kept, followed by an Exam., after passing 
which a student Is duly called to the Bar. Cer¬ 
tain Scholarships are available. 

The Scottish Bar is ruled by the Faculty of 
Advocates, Scotland, and the Irish Bar by the 
Hon. Society of King’s Inn. Dublin. 

Solicitors.—Intending Solid tore are articled for 
five years to established firms upon passing a 
Preliminary Exam, of the usual Secondary School 
standard. An articled Clerk must attend a Law 
School for at least one year during training. The 
premium varies from about £250 upwards. 

Doctors.—The prospective Medical Practitioner 
enters a British. University or the Medical School 
attached to one of the great Hospitals or General 
Infirmaries. A five years’ course is compulsory 
following on a Preliminary Exam. In general sub¬ 
ject* and a Medical Exam. In Chemistry and 
Physics (this latter may be taken while still at a 
Public or Secondary School). 

Dentists.—The Dental profession offers good 
prospect*. Training follows a Preliminary Exam, 
in the usual subject* (induding a Special Exam. 
In Chemistry and Physics). Most Hospitals aud 
provincial Universities have Dental Schools 
attached, and there is the Royal Dental School 
in Leicester Square, London. In Scotland, the 
Edinburgh, the Glasgow and the Dundee Dental 
Hospitals arc available. The course last* four or 
five years. 

Veterinary Surgeons are trained at the Royal 
Veterinary College. London, or at Edinburgh. 
Glasgow and Liverpool. Admission to the train¬ 
ing course is upon passing an Exam. In general 
education, of tho usual School-leaving standard. 
Sdence being essential. Excellent prospects 
await the quail fled man. whether in private 
practice or in the Public Service. 

NOTES ON SOME EXAMINATIONS. 

London Matric.—Usually held 2nd Tuesday In 
Jan., 1st Tuesday in June, 2nd Tuesday In Sept. 
For regulations, forms of entry, provincial centres, 
etc., apply: The External Registrar, London 
University, S.W. 7. 

College of Preceptors.—Senior. Junior and 
Prelim. Certif. Exams., also Lower Forms 
Exam9., are usually held at Midsummer ami 
Christmas. For dates of entry, local centres, etc., 
apply: Tho Secretary, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Tho Professional Prelim. Exams, are usually 
held in March and Sept. Apply a* alx>ve. 

Oxford Locals.—School Certif. Exams, are 
usually held in March, July and Dec.; the Junior 
in July and Dec. only. For dates of entry, local 
centres, etc., apply: The Secretary of Local 
Exams., Merton Street, Oxford. 

The Higher Certif. Exam, is usually held In July. 
Apply as above. 

Cambridge Locals.—Usually held in July and 
Dec. Higher Certif. In July. Apply: The General 
Secretary, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

The Exam, for tho Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Higher Certif. is usually held In July. For 
the School Certif. tho Exam, is usually held In 
July and Dec. For the Lower Certif. in July. 
The Secretaries’ addresses are: Joint Board, Ola. 
St. Andrew’s Street. Cambridge, and Examina¬ 
tions Schools, Oxford. 

University of Durham.—School Certif. Exams, 
are usually held in June and Sept For dates of 
entry, etc., apply: The Secretary. Schools Exams., 
Armstrong College. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield and Birmingham usually hold their 
Matric. Exams. In July and Sept Address. 
Tho Secretary to tho Board, 315, Oxford Road, 
Manchester. 

The University of Wales usually holds Its Matric. 
Exam, in Jan. and June. For all particulars 
apply: The Registrar, University Registry, 
Cathays Park. Cardiff. 

The London Chamber of Commerce.—Exams, 
are usually held in the Winter, Spring, Summer 
and Autumn of each year. Entiles are usually 
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made through a recognised Local Centre. For 
list, etc., apply-: London Chamber of Commerce 
(Commercial Education Dept.), 97, Cannon Street, 
London. E.C. 4. 

The City and Guilds (Engineering) College 
usually holds its Matric. Exam, in April or May 
(Scholarship and Entry) and Sept. (Entry only). 
Apply the Dean. City ami Guilds (Engineering) 
College. Exhibition Road. London. S.W. 7. 

The Institute o! Chartered Accountants usually 
holds Its Prelim. Exams, in May and November, 
in I/mdon. Birmingham. Manchester and New- 
castle-ui>on-Tyne. Apply at The Institute. Moor- 
gate Place, I>ondon. E.C. 2. or at one of the Branch 
Libraries, In the provinces. 

The Society ol Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors usually holds Its Prelim. Exams. In May 
and November. For particulars of entry, fees, 
etc., apply: The Secretary, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment. London. W.C. 2. 

The Chartered Accountants of Scotland hold their 
Examinations in May and December. For par¬ 
ticulars apply to The Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland, 10U. West George Street, Glasgow. 

The Corporation of Accountants holds its Exams. 
In June and December. Apply to the Secretary, 
121, West George Street. Glasgow. C 2. 

^ The Institute of Actuaries usually holds Its 
Exams. In May. For all particulars, apply: The 
Secretary, Staple Inn Hall, Holbom, I/omloii. W.C. 

Architects.—Applicants wishing to qualify jus 
P robationers of the Jtoyal Institute of British 
Architects must produce evidence of a good 
general education. The Prelim. Exam. Ls no 
longer held. Apply: The Secretary. 9. Conduit 
Street. Regent Street. W. 1. 

Civil Engineers.—For particulars of ndmi**don 
to the Prelim. Exam*. Of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers (usually held In April and October), 
application should Imj made to the Secretary. 
Great George Street, Westminster. S.W. 1. 
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The Law Society usually holds It s Prelim. 
Exams, lu Feb.. July and Oct. For dates of 
entry, etc., apply: The Secretary. Law Society's 
Hall. Chancery Lane. W.C. 2. 

Medical and Dental.—Applicants for registration 
as Medical and Dental Students should apply to 
The Registrar. Medical Council Olllce. 4 4. Hallarn 
Place. Portland Place. W. 1. 

The London County Council has set up Com¬ 
mercial Institutes, in all districts of London, 
which provide Instruction in subjects likely to be’ 
of use to boys seeking commercial positions. 
1 reparation is also given for entrance to the 
1 recessions. A fee of 15s. j>er session is charged 
to those over IS; half fee for those under 1 H 
(special fees for at y of Ixmdon College and Regent 
street Polytechnic, apply to the Secretaries). 
The curriculum Includes Languages. Mathematics 
English. Economic History. Accounting ami 
Auditing. Advertising. Banking. Book-keeping. 
Commerce. Commercial Arithmetic and Geo¬ 
graphy. Economics. Railway Administration. 
Salesmanship. Shorthand. Type-writing. Secre¬ 
tarial Practice and some Non-Commercial sub¬ 
jects. The addresses of these Institutes may t>e 
obtained from the Education Officer (T 4 !> 
County Hall. Westminster Bridge. S.E.1J 
Students may enrol at the Junior SchooLs immedi¬ 
ately on leaving day-school, in which case they 
may l>e admitted without payment of fee. Attend¬ 
ant in day-schools Is arranged to permit students 
who are already employed to follow courses during 
special hours with their employers- riennkudon 
1 ho Evening Classes provide n\<o Trade Courses 
In Building. Electrical. Mechanical and Motor 
Engineering. Gas-fitting. Plumbing. Instrument* 
making. Tailoring and the Chemical Trades. 

There are. In addition, a number of Evening 
Institutes in London and the Provinces which 
provide Commercial Courses, especially for boys 
under lo. 
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— 

deserve 

pudet 

—ire 

pu-Jult 

— 

It shames 

mcrgo 

—ire | 

tncrei 

liters mil 

drown 

pungo 

—ere 

pQpOgi 

punctum 

prick 

mftlor 

—in 

incasufi stun 

— 

measure 

pAnlor 

—Irl 

puuilussum 

— 

punish 

mfcto 

—cro 

uicvjul 

messuin 

reap 

uuaero 

—ire 

quaeslvl 

quacsltum 

seek 

mtouo 

—ere 

met ui 

— 

fear 


— too 

quaaai 

quasjuni 

shake (tram,) 

xnlco 

— Are 

/ tnlcui \ 
\mUavl f 

—mien turn 

glitter 

.quiror 

qulesco 

—1 
—ire 

queetus sum 
quttvl 

quiet um 

complain 

rcet 

—mint* cor 

—1 

—mentua 

— 

have in mine! 

rAdo 

—ire 

raal 

rafium 

scrape 

mlnuo 

—cro 

•am 

uilnul 

mtoutum 

lessen 

rAplo 
red do 

—ire 
—toe 

hi pul 
rcddidl 

rai4um 
redd! turn 

seize 
rcet ore 

JlllfCCO 

—ere 

m lac ul 

r’mlstum ) 
tmixtumj 


reo r 
repirio 

—to! 
—Ire 


r< per turn 

think 

discover 



/mla- \ 



ripo 

—ire 

rcpsl 

re plum 

creep 

niUtrcor 

—irl 


— 

have pity on 

ret undo 
rfdeo 

—ire 

—ire 

rcttQdl 

risl 

retusum 

risum 

beat back 
laugh 



lortufi ' 



rOdo 

—ire 

real 


gnaw 

raletoct 

ru Ue- 

mUcrult 

— 

It movee to 

mmpo 

—toe 

rilpi 

ruptum 

break 

mltto 

rire 

—ire 

mill 

mlesum 

pity 

send 

mo 

—ire 

rul 

frOtum X 
\ rul turn / 

rush, fall 

rnOllor 

—Irl 

uinlitufifiuin 

— 

contrive 

aaeido 

— Ire 

eaeptd 

aaeptum 

hedge in 

ruftlo 

— fro 

niolul 

inolitum 

grind 

jsAlio 

—lie 

saiui 

— 

dance 

mordeo 

— ire 

inimonll 

monura 

bite 

«ancio 

— Ire 

sanxl 

sanctum 

hallow 

raorior 

—1 

mortuus 

— 

dio 

jsApIo 

— ire 

saplvi 

— 

be wtao 



II1IU 



( sardo 

Iscalpo 

’•cando 

:«rindo 

scio 

— Ire 

sarsl 

sart»im 

patch 

m6veo 

— fro 

mOvI 

motum 

move ((ran*. 

—toe 

scalpd 

seal plum 

scratch 

mulcco 

—ire 

raulal 

inulium 

soothe 

—ire 

scandj 

r -'- A-mii 

climb 

multfco 

—too 

muUl 

— 

milk 

—ire 

pckli 

scissum 

tear 


/ nac- \ 



—Ire 

sdvi 

•dtura 

know 

nanclscor 

—1 

(££.}*» 

— 

obtain 

|scrtbo 

Isculpo 

•stoo 

— ire 
— ire 

•cxipsi 

•culpai 

Seoul 

script um 
sculpt um 

write 

carve 



1 tllfi / 



— Are 

sect am 

cut 

naacor 

—I 

55 . 

— 

be born 

'video 

—toe 



alt 

necto 

/*rys 

filial 1 

nexum 

bind 

1 

*entio 

— Ire 



feel 


\nerel / 

,fiipiilo 

—Ire 

sepHm 

sepaltum 

bury 
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Perfect. Suftxe. English. 


siquor 

•iro 

aldo 

■IltO 

sis to 

sileo 

so Iro 

eino 

sorbeo 

sort lor 

■pargo 

spcmo 

spondco 

spuo 

StAtlJO 

eterno 

sternuo 

St6 

stripo 

•trldco 

•trfogo 

■truo 

au&deo 

subdo 

sueeco 

sQffo 
■ Ohio 
luo 
■urgo 
tAOrlet 
tango 
tigo 
—tcmno 

Undo 

Unoo 

Urgeo 

t£ro 

texo 

Ungo 


—I 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—Arc 
—ire 
—Irl 
—ire 


—trr 
—ire 
—^r« 

—ire 
—ire 
—Arc 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 


—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 
—ire 


—ire 

—ire 

—ire 

—ire 


seentus Bam 

■ivl 

tldi 

■Ivl 

—itltl 

ail It us sum 

solrl 

aonul 

aorbul 

sortitussuni 

sparsl 

■prill 

■pipondj 

■pul 

aUtul 

eirAvl 

■temui 

■till 

at repul 

strldJ 

atrlnxl 

atnixi 

■uaal 

flu 1-lMl 

•uivl 

■uxl 
sum pel 
■ul 

aurrexl 

taedult 

titlKl 

Uxl 

—teinpel 

titendl 

Unul 

tend 

trlvl 

texul 

tlnxl 


si turn 

■itum 
—et&tum 

■cdutum 

eooltum 


■pamum 

apritum 

sponsuru 

sputum 

atatutuin 

stratum 

stAtuin 

■trepitum 

strict um 

atructuio 

BUASlim 

Bubdltum 

ffucluin 

aucturn 
siidipluiu 
sutum 
SUlTCct uiu 

tact urn 

tectum 
—teinptuin 

{ tent uiu "I 
tensuui ) 
tent urn 

triturn 

textum 

tliictiifu 


follow 

low 

settle 

allow 

make to aland 
be wont 
loosen, pay 
sound 
swallow 
take by lot 
Bprlnklo 
deep Loo 
pledge 
■pit 
set up 
strew 
sneeze 
■Land 
roar 
creak 
bind 
build 
advise 

substitute 
gn.w accus¬ 
tomed 
suck 

tako 

lew 

arise 

It «caries 
touch 
cover 
despise 

stretch 

hold 

wipe 

rub 

weave 

dye 


tondeo 

t 6 no 

torqueo 

torreo 

tr&do 

tr&ho 

trimo 

Iribuo 

tnido 

tuevr 

tundo 

turgeo 

ulclscor 

uoguo 

uogo 

utor 

urgeo 

uro 

vftdo 

viho 

vcllo 

vendo 

vinlo 

vinor 

verror 

verro 

verto 

yceoor 

vito 

video 

vin do 

rlnco 

rlso 

vivo 

Vilo 

Volvo 

vdnio 

TftVfO 


STUDENTS’ COMPENDIUM 


totondl 


tremul 


lull us Bum — 


ultus sum 


us Os sum 
oral 

•IBS I 

(In) vast . 
veil 

velll (vulsJ) 
veudldi 


venat us 

sum 

vrrltuBsum 




PRINCIPAL FRENCH IRREGULAR VERBS 


IvnvmvE. 


absoudre 
lo fliiwiw 

aoquirir 

to aryulr* 

aller* 

to go 


asadlllr 
to tuntil 
s'aaaeolr* 
to fit d'*i -»» 
attelndre 

U> rtaeh 

bit Ire 

to br*it 


to dr Ini 
boullllr 


celitdre 
lo aird on 


to (Iom 

oonrlure 
to conrlud* 

condul/o 


oouxudtre 
to know 
cooquirlr 
to conquer 
oufiBtml/e 
lo corut rue t 
cooUxiM/e 
to crensieutn 
coudro 


cx/uvrir 



Pkmkst 

INDICATIVE. 


J'a beous 

ns. ubBolvona 
J'acqulera 
db. acquirons 
Ub a<qulircnt 
Je vala 
tu v.m 
II va 

na. a) Ions 
I 1 b root 
aaaaille 

Je in'oaalois 
ns. r»B aaacyoiu 

JatteliiB 
iib. a tWlgnona 
Je bate 
ns. bitten* 


ua. buy-out 
lla bolvent 
Je boua 
ns. bouillons 
Je celua 
na. celgncna 


no plural 

Je concl'is 
its. concJuons 
Je widuU 
na. coMuUoua 
Je conn* la 

UB. 

i<4 atqutrir 

const rule 

Je contnxius 
ua. con truV.u >r» 
Je cooda 


Je coura 


Je couvre 
U4 oonlrulndre 


IMFERFECT. PRETERITE. 


absolvaJs 


allala 


aaaalllals 


ixo>aU 

attclgnalj 

batlala 

buvala 

bouillals 

celgii.vla 

(none) 


(none) 


acqulrals acquis 


Put cue. 


aleoudr.il 
■ cqucmii 


alLil 


juaaillLi 


ynllllnl 


SSBlB 


iBXttU 


Mull i U 

celgrtU 

(none) 


bxttr.il 


Mullllrnl 

oclMraJ 


Present 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


absolve 

J'ncqulire 
na. acqu< rl"i»s 
Ils scqulircnt 
faille 
na. allloi.e 
Ub ulllcnt 


atlclgul* sttelfidral attelguo 


Je bolve 
ns. buvlong 
11b b-dveut 
b»uillo 


concluals 

conclus 

corvclurul 

eotulue 

conduUaLa 

conduULf 

conduliul 

oonduUo 

ojimaiaiuiLi 

conn us 

coniuiltrai 

connaluo 

conatmUaLi 

cortatrulala 

must nalral 

roiixtniUo 

ojutraiariMa l 

contralgnia 

contmlMiul 

conlralguo 

couaals 

coubLb 

coudral 

COUAO 

coura&s 

courua 

oourral 

co uro 

couvrals 

couvris 

oouvrlraj 

ouuvro 


pARticirLES. Notes. 


flirt* dvuf.t 
■ Irtous— lo 
aoquirant 
acquis 


allant 

a 116 


/rr/yrollrs .* ca 


jucMIlant 
auvj.il Ml 
MBftryant 
fuub 
aMetynint 
ul trlot 
bat taut 
bittU 

buvant 

bu 

boulllant 

b* Mil III 

«*l*nant 

ceint 

(none) 

cJoe 

c«.ncluant 

coUclil 

(onduUant 

coiadult 

couutUirtant aluoyg i be/org t 

oouuu 


oonatmUant 

c<n»ilnj|l 

conirelgviBJit 

omiI r.vliil 

COlIBbllt 

OfOilil 

coiiraiit 
co uni 
oouvnm 
ouuvert 


conjugated wlU* "iUe." 
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STUDENTS 9 COMPENDIUM 


IvnxmvB. Piles ext 
Indicative. 


ImTEBTECT. Pbetejlxts. Futube. 


Subjunctive. 


croltrc 


cucllllr 
to anther 


to cook 
d^truJrc 
to destroy 


dissoudro 
to dlssolct 


to tenOt 
s'enouirlr* 


envoyer 
to send 


to mtit 


to make 


to be necct 
tary 

felndrc 


Je croifl 
as. croyons 
Us croient 
Je crols 
as. cro boo as 
Jo cueUle 

Je cuis 
as. cuisons 
Jc dclmu 
ns. d^trulsoas 
Je dls 
ns. d Iso as 
vs. dites 
Us dlsent 
see abeoudrc 

Je dor* 
ns. dormoas 
J’toto 
ns. Icrivons 
see MquteftT 

J’cnvole 
ns. envoyons 


croyais 


cro basis 
cueiUais 
cul&als 


dUM a 


dormaJs 

tcrivals 


eiHllb 

cul&is 


dorrnis 

tcrivls 


cnvoynii envoy*! 


Jc faux (rare) CalllaJs (rare) tolUis 


ns. faillons 
je fals 
ns. falsons 
v*. faites 
(Is font 
11 Liut 


see celndre 


falsals 


U fa Halt 


U fallut 


crolrsJ 


croltraj 

cueilieial 


culrul 


dltrulsals d elm Isis dttruind 


dlnd 


donniral 

toiral 


enverraj 


fall Ural 


feral 


il faudra 



del raise 


ns. envoy Ions 
(none) 


fasse 


U fail]© 


Pabticiples. 


croyant 

cru 

croissant 

crO 

cueillant 

cueJJli 

cuisant 

cult 

dltruisant 
d.'trait 
disant 
dit 


dormant 

dorml 

6crivont 

tail 


Notes. 


envoyant 

envoys 


olscays f be/on t 


UllUnt (rare) 

Liilli 

Lvlsant 

fait 


(none) 

folia 


{■: 


agoodrtnder • 
ing is 

'vent nsariy* 


to flourish 


instniire 
to instruct 
iotrodalru 
to introduce 


to shine 
niaudiro 
fo curst 
mcntlr 


lnettre 


moudre 
to grind 

inourir* 


luourolr 
Ip mow 


to le born 


to harm 


J* 
tre 

to graze 

para! tre 
to apr>e.ir 


to depart 


to paint 

plalndrc 


to please 

pi eu voir 

to rain 
pourvolr 
to provide 


fleuris 


Jc fills 
ns. fuyont 
11s fulrnt 

Je half 
ns. ludssooa 
see culre 

see culre 

Je Joins 
ns. jolgnons 
Je lis 
ns. 1 Iso us 
Jc luLs 
ns. lulaons 
Je maudis 
ns. mnudlsaona 
je incus 
ns. meutons 
Je rnets 

os. mettons 
Jc mouds 
ns. inoulons 
je incurs 
ns. mourn ns 
Us meurent 
je mcua 
ns. raourons 
Us xucuvcnt 
Je luda 
ns. nalssons 
fee luire 

J'oflre 

( none) 

see couvrir 

Jc jals 
n«. jialasnas 

Jr pirais 

ns. paraissona 
«c i*ar» 
ns. partons 
see ccludrc 

Je plains 
us. plolgoons 
je ploi* 

11 plait 
ns. plalaons 
U plcut 

Je pourvoli 
ns. pourvoyona 
Us pourvolr nt 


fleuriasala fleuris 

(cv) floriesais 

fuyals fuls 


lialssais 


lol^nals 

llaals 

Iulsais 


mentals 
met Lais 
moulais 
mourals 


ruouvais 


nalssais 


o finds 
(none) 


pds&iis 


pi r Lais 


Jol^nis 


(none) 


maudlfsais maudis 


mentis 


moulus 


mourns 


naquis 

nulsls 

offri* 


(none) 


pi missals i»arus 


I<irtls 


fleurlnd 


fulral 


ludra] 


jolndrai 


lulral 

maudlrai 

mentiral 

me Ural 

moudral 

mourrxl 


mouvraJ 


naltral 


offrlnd 

(none) 


paltral 

pondtrai 

pxrtiral 


p lalsai s 


U pleuvait 11 plut 
jourvoyais poorvus 


plairaJ 


fleurisw 


ns. f nylons 
Us fuient 


maudisse 


ns. mourioos 
11s meurent 
Je meuve 
ns. mouvJons 
Us meuvent 
nal»o 


offre 


(none) 


pilwe 

pandsse 

parte 


pl&lgnals plolgals I plolndral plol^ne 


plafae 


11 pleurra 11 pi cave pleavant 

plu 

pourvolnd Je poarvole poarroysnt 

ns. pourroyions pourvu 
Us pourrolcnt 


fleuriasant 
(or) florissant 
fleuri 

fuyont 

ful 

holssant 

hal 


Jolgnant 

joint 

lisxnt 

lu 

lulsant 

lul 

maudlssant 

maudlt 

men taut 

mentl 

metUnt 

mis 

mou Ian t 

moulu 

mouront 

mort 

mouront 

mfl 

noinant 

n6 


offrant 

ofTert 

(none) 

oul 


palss&nt 

(none) 

paralssont 

para 

portant 

parti 


plabmant 

plaint 

plal s an t 

plu 


Imperative hols 
halssons haloes 


always X before t 


alsoays t before t 
always I before t 
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STUDENTS* COMPENDIUM 


INFINITIVE. 

Prme^t 

Imperfect. 

Preterite. 

Future. 

Present 

Parti ci ples 

Notes. 


Indicative. 




Subjunctive. 


pouvolr 
to be able 

Je puls (peux) 

11 peut 

pouvaJa 

pus 

poumU 

pulaso 

pounot 

pu 



ns. pouvons 

1 U peuvent 





1 


pr**dlre 

to foretell 

tee dire 

except vo 11 s 

prMlsez 





prendre 

Je p rends 

premia 

prls 

prendml 


prenant 


to take 

ns. prenons 

Us prerment 




ns. prenlons 

Us prrnr.cnt 

prta 


prtvolr 

to fvrete e 

tee voir 

except future 


pr6rolrai 




rtduire 
to reduce 

tee culro 







sc rcpentlr* 
to repent 

tee incut Ir 







rtaoudjre 

Je rtsotis 

rtsolv/ds 

resolus • 

rtsoudnd 

risolve 

riso Irani 


to retolre 

ns. rtaolvons 





rtsolu 


Tire 

Je ris 

rials 

ris 

rind 

rlc 

riant 


to lawjh 

ns. lions 





rl 


■avoir 

Je sals 

•avals 

«us 

fiaiml 

sache 

sacliant 


to know 

ns. savons 





su 


a6dulre 
to texture 

tee culro 







aentlr 
to feet 

t et mcntlr 







acrvlr 

Je sere 

Bervals 

senls 

scrvlral 

serve 

servant 


to terre 

ns. servons 





scrvl 


aortir* 

Je son 

sortals 

sort Is 

sort Ira 1 

sorte 

sortant 


to 90 out 

ns. aortons 





sort! 


aoufTrir 

tee couvrir 






to tuffer 
•uftlre 

Je sufils 

■u Sisals 

sums 

•ufllral 


S’jfhaiQt 


to suffice 

ns. sufflson* 







aulvre 

Je an Is 

sulvala 

rjlvls 

lulmi 

solve 

su Irani 


to f’Alotc 

ns. sulvons 





sulvl 


ae talre* 

Je me tals 


tus 

taind 

Ulso 

taUont 


to be iilsnt 

ns. ns. talsona 





tu 


tenlr 

Je (lens 

tonal* 

tins 

tleudnd 

tlcnne 

tenant 


to hold 

ns. tenons 

Us tle/mcnt 





tenu 


tndre 

Je truls 

trayals 

(tione) 

trair.d 

Je tmle 

trayant 


to milk 

os. trayons 




ns. tray Ions 

trait 



fls tralent 




Us tralent 



ta lucre 

Je ralnra 

ralnquals 

ralnqub 

rain end 

valnque 

VAl/iquant 


to overcome 

11 value 

ns. rolnqtion* 




rslncti 



Valolr 

Je raux 

Valais 

value 

vaudrai 

vallle 

raUnt 


to be tcorih 

ns. valons 





rain 


rculr* 
to cooie 

tee tenlr 







r#tlr 

Je vfti 

vitals 

r#tls 

rOtlnd 

Vl'tB 

volant 


to elothe 

ns. vOtons 





vAtu 


rJrre 

Je vis 

rivals 

rtciis 

rlvral 

vivo 

vlv.vnt 


to lire 

ns. vlvons 




v4cu 


voir 

Jo vole 

royals 

vis 

rcrral 

▼olo 

to yout 


to tee 

ns. voyoas 




voylons 

vu 



Us rolent 




volent 



voulolr 

Je veux 

v dials 

roulus 

roudnd 

vculllo 

voulant 


uill 

iii. voulons 




von lions 

voulu 



lls veulent 


— 

— 

veulllent 

— _ __ 



1 metre 
1 gram 


are 

litre 

tonne 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 

— TBAf/nnno of Earth** clrcumforcnco. 
*» mans (or weight) of a cubic cent I- 
metro of distilled water at 4 W C. 
— area of a square Dekamctre. 

■» capacity of a cubic decimetre. 


1 Mcgnmetre «- 
IXka— 10 tlmcH. 

Ilekto— « 100 
Kilo— — 1000 

For brevity. Initial let 


1000 Kilogram*. 

100 Kirin.) 

1000 Kilometre*. 

decl— ~ 
centl— *- 
mini— - 


(I quintal — 


•• 


Of. 

I An Of. 


cm may 1 w used fdenot- 


loir multiples by capitals. and Kubmultlplc* by 
Mmall lettem), and also m. 1 , Dm. 1 , in.*, cm.*, etc, 
for square metre, square Dekamctre, cubic metre, 
cubic centimetre, etc. 

LEfl.lL EQUIVALENTS. [D. of T. Act. 1897.1 


1 metre - 80*370118 Inches. 

1 Klloirrurn — 16482*3504 groin*. 

1 gallon - 4*5460031 litre*. (Till* I* unreli¬ 
able, the gallon not being scien¬ 
tifically determined.) 

SIMPLE EQUIVALENTS 
1 Inch — 2*54 cm. - error of lean than 1 per 

million. 

l grain — 8*48 cgm. — error of lean than 2 per 

1 litre 0*22 gall, *f error of lew than 2 per 

10 . 000 . 


HOUGH CHECKS. (Percentage error given.) 


12 yd. « 11 in. 

, t , <* %>. 

1 chain « 20 in. 

r . ( » 

5 mllea 8 Km. 

<* %). 

1 acre « 4 Dckare* 

(* %). 


11 11w. 
2 cwt. 


5 Kgrn. 

U %>. 

1 quintal 

t . < l * %>• 

1 ton = 1 tonne 
„ (U %). 

7 quart* =- 8 litres 
(1 %). 


Oaq.yd. « 6 in. 1 (| %). I 4cu. vd. - 3 m> (2 %). 


USEFUL DATA. (Approximate.) 
Length of cricket pitch (or 1 chain) « 20 metre*. 
Express speed (02* ml*, per hr.) « 100 Km. per hr. 
Man's weight (11 atone) 70 Kilogram*. 

Velocity of light « 300 Megamcrres |K.*r Hecoud. 

MEASURES OK ANGLES. 

00 second* ( 00 ") make 1 minute (T). 

00 minuter 1 degree ( 1 °). 

90 degrees 1 right angle or quadrant. 

4 quadrant* ., l circumference. 


ME.ViSUKES OF NUMBER 


12 uni hi 
20 unlbi 
6 Hcoro ^ 

6 •# 1 
12 dozen 
12 groe* 

24 sheet* of paper 
20 qulri* 

10 reaiiui 


make 1 dozen. 

,. 1 Koore. 

.. 1 hundred. 

.. 1 gt. hundred. 
.. 1 groK*. 

.. 1 great gross. 
.* 1 quire. 

» 1 ream. 

•• 1 bale. 
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(a+M , «a*4-2o04-&* 

(a— 0)*=a 1 — 2ab+ 0* 

a *-6* =a (a+6)(a-6) 

a*4-0 ^ =(a4-6)<a , -a04-0 , ) 

a 1 - 0 *= (a —b) (a*4- ab+ 0 *) 

ic 4 +xV + V 4 = (x , 4-rv+v , )(x*—XV+V 5 ) 

a 1 -i-6* + c* - 3a^c= (a 4-6+c) (a*+M+c*—aft—6c—ca) 
a*(0 — c)-f 0*(c -a)4-c*(a —0)=» —(a -0)(0-c)(c—a) 
bc(b ~c)4-ca(c-a)4- a0(a-0) = —(a -fe)(6 -c)(c —a) 
a(6* -c*)+6(c^ -a^+rta*-W**(a -0)(0 -cj(c -a) 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION 

Lost term «=* a 4- (n — 1) d 


Sum to n terms 


" rsa + (n - 1) d] 


GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION 

pth term = arP ~ 1 

— 1 i — rfl 

Sum to 7i ten ns = a-— or a -—^ 


Sum to infinity 
when r < 1 


} 


r - 1 
a 


1 - r 

PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS 

71 


"Pr= 71(71-l)(n-2).(71-r-f 1) 

n(n-l)(n-2).(n-r+1) 


VizL 

In 


n Cr ! 


(a 4- art" 


Ir. 

BINOMIAL THEOREM 


l£ 1^ 


Likes 


Plane 
Aiie .vs 


Curved 

Suhtaces 


= a n + na" 1 x + ~ 0 " fl n V 4 

4 . t, Cra -r/ + .4- J* 

MENSURATION F0RMUL2E 

r Pythagorean Theorem a* «*» 0* 4- c*‘ 
l Circumference of circle = 2 n r 
Parallelogram = 0/1 
Triangle =* | bh 
Trapezium « 4 (a 4- 0) 0 
Circle “ t rr* 
v Ellii>sc = 7r ab 

Cylinder = circum. base x height. 
Cone = 4 circum. liase x slant. 

_ _ / r> 1 —\.. 


Volumes 


(R 4- r)s 
area base x 


Conical Frustum 
Sphere = 4 n r* 

Prism (or Cylinder) 
height 

Pyramid (or Cone) = 4 area base x 
height 

Prlsmold - £(A + B + 4 O 
^ Sphere =* J n r* 


TRIGONOMETRY 

(a) *7=3 14150....(approximationsare ??and 


A Radian 
(b) pin* 0 -r cos* 0 

10 


57° 17' 44-3* 
1 


7 

nearly. 


113 


Degrees . 

0* 

30* 

45* 

r, 0 * 

00* 

Radians . 

0 

IT 

d 

7T 

4 

Tt 

3 

V 

2 

Sine . 

0 

1 

2 

1 

V2 

V1 

o 

•* 

1 

Cosine 

1 

•> 

J_ 

V- 

1 

2 

■ 

0 

Tangent . 

0 

1 

\3 

1 

V3 

8 


(d) sin (— 0) « — sin 0: cos (— 0) = ca3 0 
sin (90° — 0) = cos 0; cos (90* — 0) =* sin 0 
sin (90° 4- 0) = cos 0; cos (90* 4- 0] = — sin 0 
sin ( 180 °- 0 ) - sin0; cos ( 180 * - 0) =* - cos0 
sin (180* 4 - 0) =» — sin 0; cos (ISO* 4- 0) ~ 
- cos 0 


(e) If sin 0 «* sin a, then 0 = n tt + (— l) w 
If cos 0 = cos a* then 0 «* 2 n tt ± a 
If tan 0 = tan a. then 0 = nir + a 

if) sin (A 4- B) — sinAcosB 4- cos A sin B 
co8(A4-B)=-co8AcosB — sinAsinB 
sin (A — B) = sin A cos B — cos A sin B 
cos (A — B) = cos A cos B 4- sin A sin B 

Pin C + sin D =■ 2 sin Q-±-P cce C ~ ° 
sin C — sin D = 2 cos ^ * P sin ^ ~ P 
cos C + cos D = 2 cos cos 


cos D — cos C 


2sin0+D6in C - D 


*> 


2 sin A cos B = sin (A 4- B) 4- sin (A - B) 
2 cos A sin B = sin (A 4- B) - sin (A — B) 
2 cos A cos B = cos (A 4- B) 4- cos (A — B) 
2 sin A ein B = cos (A — B) — cos (A 4- B) 
tan A 4- tan B 


tan (A 4- B) 
tan (A - B) 


1 — tan A tan B 
tan A — tan B 


1 4- tan A tan B 
sin 2 A 2 Fin A cos A 
cos 2 A -» cos* A — sin* A =* 1 — 2 sin* A 
2 cos* A - 1 


Bin2 A 

tan2 A 

sin 3 A 
cos 3 A 

tan 3 A 
sin 


cos 2 A = 


2 tan A 

1 4- tan* A # 

2 tan A 

1 - tan* A 

3 sin A — 4 sin* A 

4 cos* A — 3 cos A 
3 tan A — tan* A 


1 — tan* A 
1 4- tan* A 


1 - 3 tan* A 


f-W 1 


— cos A. 


cos 


A 




14-cos A 


2 sin 5 = i Vl + sin A ± V\ — eln A 

2 cos .7 = ± Vl 4 - sin A ± V\ — sin A 

(g) logo 77171 « log a 771 4- logo 71 

log — «= logo m — log a n 
fl 

logo 77171 =3 n logo 771 
logo 771 log* 771 X logo b 
sin A ^ sln B _ sin C 
a b c 


(h) 


cos A 


6 # +c*—a* 


A 

sins 




(*-0)(g-c) 

be. 


cos 


20c 

A n 


• • • • 


be 


• ••» 


2 V s (8 -a) 


V# (s — a) (t — 6) is — c),... • 


sin A 

a“0cosC4-ccosB... 

B — C __ 0 — c A 
tan — “ft—c 00 ^ 


A 

(l) R * 


^id - a) (s - 6) (s - c) = 1 0c sin A =» 
i ca bin B = 4 ab sin C 
_a_ m 0 a c ^ abe 

2sin A 2sin B ** 2shiC = 43" 

> A — (* — a) tan 4 j . 


A 


’tan t. 


^ — o 

Area of a quadrilateral Inscribable In a circle. 
=» \'(8 - a) (s - 0) (5 - c) is - d) 

™ i # when 0 is very small. 

Bina4-8in(a4-0)4-sin(a4-20)+ ... to n terms 

^{ a + ’ L i L M ato! r 


sin f 


COS a 4-COS (a 4- 


(a4-5)+coe(o4-23)4- ...ton 

COsja + V 


terma 


dn| 

CONSTANTS 

1 metre “ 100 cm. — 1000 mm. = 0-001 Km. 
1 yard = 3 ft. = 80 in. = 0 9144 metre. 

1 mile = 8 fur. — 320 po. — 1700 yards. 
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1 Hectare — 100 ares =* 10,000 sq. metres. 

1 acre = 4 roods =» 4840 sq. yds. « 0 4017 Hectare. 
1 litre =* 1 c. dm. = 100 cl. ~ 0 01 111. =» 0 001 c. 
metre. 

1 gallon = 4 Qt. = 8 pt. « 0 1606 c. ft. = 4 540 
litres. 

1 quarter = 8 bush. =* 32 pk. = 64 gal. 

1 Kilogram = 1000 g. = 0 001 tonne. 

1 lb. = 16 oz. = 7000 grains = 453 0 grammes. 

1 ton => 20 cwt. = 80 qr. = 2240 lbs. 

1 litre of water weighs 1 kg.; 1 c. ft. of water 
weighs 02 3 lbs. 

1 gallon of water weighs 10 lbs. 

A circle of a radius r has a circumference of length 
2rrr and has an area of o t rr*. where -r: =* 3 1416, 

- = 0 3183. tt 1 = 9 8090. 

TT 

Base of natural logarithms Ls e = 2 7183. 

The acceleration of a falling body Ls 32 2 feet per 
sec. i>er sec., or 981 cms. per sec. per sec. 

1 Kilowatt « 102 Kilogram-met res per second. 

1 horse-power = 550 foot pounds per second. 

1 atmosphere *= 760 mm. of mercury (30 in.) = 
103 Kg. ikt sq. cm. =» 14 7 lbs. per sq. inch = 
1010 millibars. 


MECHANICS 


v « 
8 = 

V* = 

P = 


u -4- ft 
tit + \ft* 
14* -4- 2 u 
rnf 
v) * 


or P — 

0 

Time of swing of Pendulum—_ 

I - s, Jl 


#• 


• • 


COINS AS WEIGHTS 

l oz. (avoir.) “ one halfpenny and one threepenny 

piece. 

«- two halfpennies and one farthing. 
» three pennies (or live halfpennies). 
. « six pennies (or ten halfpennies). 

Threepenny piece “ 218 grains. 
Sixpenny „ 43*6 „ 

Shilling « 87 2 

Horln .. - 174 0 

Half-crown .. « 218 


•• 


•• 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 

tt « 314159 
Circumference of circle 
Area of circle 
Vol. of sphere 
Surface of sphere 
Vol. of cylinder 
Vol. of cone 


2 n r 


“4 TT r* 


“(nr 1 


n r* h 
4 tt r* h 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS • 

• Average values arc given where materials may 
vary in quality. 


Yt/uny’s Modulus. 

Brans . . . 5.700 

Steel . . . 13.500 

Iron (wrought). 1 3.000 
.. (cast) . . C.000 


11 It i mute 
Strmjth. 

11 

28—32 

20—28 

8—11 


Motiulun of 

Rtatotitv. 

2000 

6200 

50fHl 

2000 


All the alx>ve are In bins per square inch. 


Gravity — ,# g 


" at hit. - r ° 


Pole* 

Greenwich 


9*3*2 

9M1 17 


Silver 
Calclt • 
Marble 
Turps (OH) 

Weight 
litre of 


- 10 5 - 

- 2 71 

- 2 714 
0 870 


«.r n / 1 - w 

1 . \ grins. 

alr > * N T.P. 


45 980 6 
Equator 978 0 
Specific Gravity — 

Copper - V 95 I Kilv.-r “ 10 5-103 

Iron *- 7 84 

Ginns - 2 4-2 6 

Bnut* - 8 1-8 0 

Methd. 

Alcohol - 0 825 
Paraffin 

Wax — 0 916 | Mercury « 13 590 

Ice — 0 9167 

Earth —Height of Its atmosphere (supposed homo¬ 
geneous) at i Jr^ nwlc h — 7 9hs x 10* crn. 
Mean Diameter 12 7418 x 10* cm. — Bay 
7918 mile*. 

DLftiincc from Hun ** 93.000,000 mile*. 
Mean Density •• 5 58. 

51iusi - 6007 X 10 ,# tons. 

Sun —Diameter — 866.400 mile*. 

Moon —Distance from Earth — 238.840 mile*. 

Diameter — 2.102 miles. 


STUDENTS* COMPENDIUM 


HEAT 

Coefficient of expansion per degree C. icublc)— 
Gases = 0 00306 
Glass = 0 000022 
Hg. = 0 0001815 


Brass «= 0 000053-0 000057 
Iron = 0 000033-0 0000U 
Copper = 0 000051 


Platinum = 0 000027 


Specific If tat — 

Iron «= 0 105-0 114 
Brass = 0 093 
Copi>tr = (» 091-d 095 
Glass = 0 19 
Calclte = 0 203 
Quartz — 0 190 

Air = 

Isitcnt Heat — Water = 
iCuUjries) Steam = 
Lead «= 


Sulphur 
Marble 
Carbon 
Mcth. Spt. 
Turps 
Mercury 
0 238 
80 

536 6 
0 


0 16-0 24 
0-210 
0 147 
0 615 
0 420 
0 033 


TABLE OF MELTING-POINTS 


Platinum 1 757-1855* C. 
Wrought 

Iron . 1500-K,no° (\ 
Gold . . 1035—1093* C. 

Cast Iron 1100-1300* C. 
Copper . 1054-1097° C. 
Silver . 954-9S6* C. 

Zinc . 415 3-433 3* C. 

Lead . . 322-334° C. 

Cadmium 315-321 7° C. 
Bismuth . 260-270 5° C. 
Tin . . 228 5-235* C. 

Sodium . 90 -08 5° C. 

Potassium 58-62 5* C. 


Glass (a) out) 1100*C. 
Homx (about) 1 100 * C. 
Cane Sugar . 160° C. 

Sulplmr . . 114-5° C. 

White Wax . 68° C. 

Pam 111 n . . 54° C. 

Spermaceti . 4 4°C. 

Ph<*sphorusl4-44 5° C. 
Butter . . 33° C. 

Lard ... 33° C. 

Ice . . . 0° C. 

Bromine. . — 7 3® C. 
Mercury . — 40 5° to 
-38 5'C. 


TABLE OF BOILING-POrNTS at 700 mm. 

PRESSURE 


Nitrous Oxide 
Curltonlc Anhydride 
Ainmonla 
Chlorine 

Sulphurous Anhydride 
Ether 

Sulphide of Carbon 

Chloroform 

Alcohol 

Benzene 

DLstilled Water 

Spirits of Turpentine 

Oil of Turpentine 

Phosphorus 

Linseed Oil 

Sulphuric Acid 

Mercury 

Sulphur 


-87 9° 

C. 

-78-2* 

C. 

-33 5° 

C. 

— 33 6® 

C. 

- 10 0® 

c. 

35 0* 

c. 

46 2° 

c. 

60 2* 

0. 

78 3° 

c. 

80 4° 

c. 

100 0° 

c. 

130 0° 

c. 

169 1® 

c. 


287 3* C. al 702 ium 
310 o° C. 

325 0 ' C. 

357 25° C. 

444 7* C. 


CRITICAL TEMPERATURE 


Carlton Dioxide 30 92* C. 
11 > drogen — 243 lo 

241 C. 

Oxygen — 118* C. 


Nitrogen —140° C. 
Sulphur 

Dioxide 155° C. 

Chlorine 141° C. 


WATER VAPOUR PRESSURE 


1 

t. 1 

f. 

1 

III. 

t. 

f. 

ni. 


J * 

iiiiii. of gm.|K*r 


mm. of 

gin. per 


Hg. 

ciih.m. 


Hg. 

cul>. in. 

10° C. 

20 

2 I 

10° C. 

9 1 

9 1 

— 9 

+m mm 

2 1 

11 

0 8 

10 0 

8 

2 4 

2 7 

12 

10 1 

10 6 

- 7 

2 0 

30 

13 

111 

113 

6 

2 8 

3 2 

14 

11 9 

12 0 

6 

3 1 

3 5 

15 

12 7 

12*8 

4 

3 3 

3 8 

16 

13 5 

13 6 

- 3 

3 6 

4 1 

17 

14 4 

14 5 

_ «> 

++ 

3 9 

4 4 

18 

15 4 

15 1 

1 

42 

4 6 

19 

16 3 

10 2 

- 0 

4 6 

4 0 

20 

17 4 

17 2 

0* 

4 6 

4 9 

20° 

17 4 

17*2 

1 

4 9 

6 2 

21 

18 6 

18 2 

o 

•» 

6 3 

6 6 

22 

19 7 

19 3 

3 

6 7 

6 0 

23 

20 9 

20 4 

4 

6 1 

0 4 

24 

«)•) .•> 
mm mm mm 

21 5 

5 

0 6 

08 

25 

23 6 

22 9 

6 

7 0 

7 3 

26 

25 6 

24 2 

7 

7 5 

7 7 

27 

26 5 

26 6 

8 

H 0 

H 1 

26 

28 1 

27 0 

9 

8 5 

8 8 

29 

29 8 

28 a 

10 

01 

9 4 

30 

310 

30 1 
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STUDENTS* COMPENDIUM 


Sub¬ 

stance. 


CONDUCTIVITIES 
Absolute i 

CONDUO- 


Silver 0 974 Lead 00 

•Copper 0-918 Platinum 0-1* 

•Gold 0-700 German Silver 0 0 

Brass 0-260 ’ Palladium 0*1' 

Zinc 0-258 Bismuth 00 

Tin 0155 Ice 00 

Iron 0104 Boll Sulphur 0 0 

Steel 0158 Coal 00 

Mechanical Equivalent . 

= 1390 ft. lb. in lb. ° C. units. 

™ 4-2 x 10* Ergs In grin. ° C. units. 

SOUND 

Pitch (Philharmonic). 1896— 

A = 439 at 68° F. 

Diatonic Scale — C D E F G A 

y . . 1 9 5 4 3 5 1 

Intervals — r t r* r ~ * 


xivrrv. 

K 

C.G.S . units . 
0-974 
0918 
0-700 
0260 v 
0-258 
0 155 
0164 
0 158 


Substance. 


•Absolute 

Conduc¬ 

tivity. 

K 

O.G.S . units . 
0083 
0-166 
r 0070 
0168 
0 0194 
00052 
0 0006 • 
0 0003 


Velocity per sec.— 

Air at 0* C. * 1.090 ft. 

Water 4.758 .. 

Cnrlxm Dioxide 850 „ 

Coal gas 1,680 „ 

Hydrogen 4.100 „ 

Oak 13.500 

Mahogany 13.500 .. 

Deal 10.000 

Brass 12.000 

Glass 16.000 „ 

Pitch Pine 1.250 


331 metres. 
1.445 .. 


to 14.500 
to 15.500 
to 16.500 


to 17.000 


Pitch Pine 1.250 

Limits of Audition —30 vibrations to about 40.000. 

OPTICS 

REFRACTIVE INDICES 


Diamond . . 2 60 

Flint Glass. . 1-57 

Qu.irtz . . .1-54 

Rock Salt . . 154 

Canada Balsam 154 
Crown (Bass . 1 51 
Plate Glass . 152 
Iceland Spar . 160 
Alum . . .1-45 

Ice ... . 1 31 

Carbon disul¬ 
phide . . 1-63 

Olive Oil . . 1 47 

Oil of Turpen¬ 
tine . . . 1*48 

Sulphuric Acid. 143 
Velocity of Light in air 


Hydrochloric 
Acid . . 

Alcohol . . 

Ether . . 

Water .♦ . 
Hydrogen . 
Oxygen . 

Air . . . 

Nitrogen 
Nitric Oxide 
Carbonic Oxide 
Ammonia 
Carlxmic Add 
Gas 

Nitrous Oxide 
Chiorine . 

“ 180.000 miles 


1 41 
1-36 
1-36 
1 33 
1 00014 
1 00027 
1 00029 
1 00030 
100029 
1 00034 
1 00038 

1 00045 
1 00050 
1 00077 
per sec. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 

Specific Resistance — 

Platinoid (German Silver + 1% 

Tungsten) = 0 00004 

Copper “ 0 0000017 

Mercury *= 0 0000958 

Temperature Coefficient — 

Copper = 0 0043 | Platinoid «= 0 0003 

1 Watt *= 1 Volt ampere per sec. = 10* Ergs. per6ec. 
746 Watts = 1 II.P. 

Boanlof Trade Unit (B.T.U.) =» 1 Kilowatt—hour. 


WAVE LENGTHS 

ON TEN-MILLIONTHS OF A MILLIMETRE) 


Name 

of 

Line. 


Colour. 


Lithium Red 
Lithium Orange 


“Little b“ 
Strontium 


Yellow 

Green 

Blue 


Calcium Blue 
Potassium Violet 


Salts used. 


Lithium chloride or 
nitrate 

Lithium chloride or 
• nitrate 

Sodium chloride or 
bicarbonate 

Magnesium ribbon 

Strontium chloride 
or metal 

Caldum nitrate or 
chloride 

Potassium chloride 


Wave 
lengths 
= A. 

6708 

6104 

5893 

5173 

4607 

4227 

4040 


CHEMICAL NAMES OF COMMON 
SUBSTANCES 


Alcohol 

Alum 

Aaua fortis 
Bi-Carbonate 
of Soda 
Blue Vitriol 
(Blue Stone) 
Boradc Add 
Borax 
Chalk 

Common Salt 
Corrosive Sub¬ 
limate 
Epsom Salts 

Fire Damp 
Glauber Salts 
Green Vitriol 

Hypo 

Lime 

Oil of Vitriol 
Plaster of Paris 

Red Lead 
Sal Ammoniac 
Sal Volatile 

Saltpetre 
Salts of Lemon 

Spirit of Salt 
(MuriaticAdd) 
Sugar of Lead 
Verdigris 

Vinegar 
Washing Soda 

White Lead 


Ethyl Alcohol (C,H 4 OH). 

Potassium Aluminium Sulphate 
(K.S0 4 AMSO 4 h.24H l 0). 

Nltnc Acid (HNOi). 

Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate 
(NaHCO|). 

Copper Sulphate 
(CuS0 4 .5Hj0). 

Boric Add (H,BO,). 

Sodium Borate (NatB 4 0 7 ). 

Caldum Carbonate (CaCO*). 

Sodium Chloride (NaCl). 

Mercuric Chloride (HgCl s ). 

Magnesium Sulphate 
(MgS0 4 .7H,0). , 

Methane (CEf 4 ). 

Sodium Sulphate (NatS0 4 ). 

Ferrous Sulphate 
(FeS0 4 .7H,0). 

Sodium Thiosulphate 
(Na*SiOj,5H|0). 

Caldum Oxide (CaO). 

Sulphuric Acid (H s SOt). 

Caldum Sulphate 
(CaS0 4 ),H,0. 

Triplumbic Tetroxlde (Pb,0 4 ). 

Ammonium Chloride (NH 4 CI). 

Impure Ammonium Carbonate 
([NH 4 ),CO|). 

Potassium Nitrate (KNO*). 

Potassium Hydrogen Oxalate 


(KHC,0 4 ). 

[ydrochlori 


Hydrochloric Add (HC1) 

Lead Acetate (Pb(C|HsO a ]f) 
Basic Copper Acetate 
(-CulCiH*O t )|.CulOnii). 
Dilute Acetic Add (CyELOi). 
Crystalline Sodium Carbonate 
(NatCOj.lOHjO). 

Basic Lead Carlxwnte 
(2PbCOjJ > b[OHJi). 


ATOMIC WEIGHTS 


Chemical 

Element. 


Aluminium 

Antimony 

Argon 

Arnenlo 

Barium 

BLimuth 

Boron 

Bromlno 

<\wimlura 

Calcium 

<’*rbon 

Chlurin© 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 


Sym¬ 

bol. 



Atomic 
Weight, 
0 = 1G 


'7 
21-76 
3094 
74 93 
137 4 
209 
1U S3 
79 91 
112 4 
40-09 
12-003 
33 457 
5204 
58-95 
03-57 


Chemical 
K lenient. 


Fluorine 

Gold 

Helium 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 


Sym¬ 

bol. 




Atomic 
Weight. 
0 = 18 


19 

197-2 
4-002 
1-003 
114-8 
126-93 
193 
55-84 
207-2 
094 
24 30 
54-95 
200-5 



Chemical 

Element. 

8yro- 1 
boL 

Atomic 

Weight, 

0 =16 

Niton 

Nt 

222 

N itrogen 

N 

14-008 

Oxygen (St) 

O 

16 

Phosphorus 

P 

30-98 

PUtlnum 

Pt 

195-2 

PoUwium 

K 

39-10 

Selenium 

Be 

79-2 

Silicon 

8! 

28-08 

9J1tct 

A* 

107-88 

Sodium 

N» 

23 

Strontium 

Br 

87-63 

8ulphur 

8 

32-06 

Tin 

8n 

118-7 

Zino 

Zn 

65 38 
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Pears’ 

Dictionary of Wireless 

By G. J. Freshwater and H. J. Dyer of the 

Marconiphone Co. 


Radio.—The origin of Radio is. of coarse, deep- 
rooted ill the development of Electrical Science 
generally. The enormous service which Elec¬ 
tricity as we know it to-day gives to mankind has 
its origin, as in the case of so many of the world’s 
arts and sciences, in the remote and obscure 
civilisation of the East. 

* For instance, we know that 2000 or 3000 years 
B.c. the Chinese had found a stone which had 
magnetic properties and which they utilised for 
the direction-finding purposes of the modem 
compass. This stone, of course, was undoubtedly 
iron ore. Later, in the early days of Western 
civilisation, we learn that the Greeks were curious 
regarding certain phenomena, and that 600 years 
n.c. the wise men of Greece were writing regard¬ 
ing the attraction properties of wanned amber. 
Later Aristotle discovered curious properties in 
a certain fish which we now know as a fish capable 
of giving an electric shock to those who touch It. 

* Electrical Science, however, in the modern 
meaning of the term, made practically no progress 
from the time of the Greeks until the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when scientists in 
various European countries began to devote 
particular attention to the mysterious phenomena 
that had been noticed. From then onwards a 
number of brilliant scientists of all nationalities 
devoted themselves increasingly to the problems 
of Electricity, and valuable contributions were 
marie at frequent Intervals by many countries. 

The extensive study which was evidently being 
given at this time to Electricity is obvious from a 
etudv of the nationalities of the great electrical 
discoverers. For Instance. Volta, Italian; Gal- 
vftni, Italian; Coulomb. French; Ampere. French; 
Ohm. German; Joule. English; Watt, Scottish; 
Farailay, English; Franklin. American; Davy. 
English; Kontgen. Scandinavian; Edison. Ameri¬ 
can: Hertz, German; Fleming, De Forest, etc. 

* The development of Radio knowledge in par¬ 
ticular dates probably from the days when Hertz 
made his discoveries, proving the existence of 
Electrical Waves, although the existence of these 
waves was predicted some years previously by 
an Englishman, James Maxwell. Even after 
Hertz* llrst experiments, some years elapsed 
before knowledge developed on a practical basis. 

In 1805 Electro-Magnetic Waves, in the dis¬ 
covery of which lies the secret of mortem Radio ! 
knowledge, were little more than a sclent J tic 
curiosity, but about this period a new personality 
appeared in the world of Radio study, namely 
Gugliolino Marconi, a young Italian experimenter. 

Marconi had been studying .the new Electro- 
Magnetic Waves at Bologna in Italy, and from 
the knowledge he had gained had actually con¬ 
structed Radio sets which be had been able to 
use in a small way at home. However, his con¬ 
ceptions of Radio development were extremely 
bold, and it soon appeared to him that his amateur 
signalling had great commercial possibilities. 
Borne connections on hLs mother’s side with 
Britain and Ills appreciation of Britain's com¬ 
mercial enterprise led him to bring liis knowledge 
to this country. 

Thus In June 1890 we find the flret Wireless 
patent was hied here, and In July 1897 the tlrst 
Wireless Signalling Company was actually formed. 
Demonstrations were arranged with the Army, 
Navy and Poet Office, and in spite of early scepti¬ 
cism developments began to follow rapidly. 
Before long, messages had been broadcast and 
picked up over a distance of 14 miles, an achieve¬ 
ment which interested the whole world. By 
1809 reception had been increased to nearly 200 
miles. The sceptics were being confounded and 
Intelligent people were beginning to realise tliat 


discoveries had been made which offered enormous 
pcKsibilities. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the first big wireless contract was signed 
with the British Navy, and in April 1900 the 
Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company of to-day 
first came into being. 

To definitely establish his theories, Marconi 
decided to attempt transmission across the 
Atlantic from what was then the world's only 
high-powered station. Poldhu in Cornwall. He 
took with him two assistants—Kemp and Paget 
—to Newfoundland for the purpose of picking 
up this first trans-Atlantic transmission. The 
Receiving Aerial used was raised by kites, and it 
was arranged with Poldhu that they should send 
the letter * S * at regular intervals from December 
11th. 1901. onwards for some days. On December 
12th. Marconi succeeded In picking up quite 
distinctly the three dots of the letter * 8/ and 
thus the Atlantic itself had been bridged by this 
new power. 

Naturally these achievements definitely set 
Radio development upon its legs. The whole world 
had to acknowledge that a new era in communica¬ 
tion was at hand. By 1903 it was possible for 
the President of the United States to send a 
wireless message to the King of England, and 
during the same year The Times published the 
flret Radio Press message. It Is now just over 
I 23 years since the first Telegraphic Service was 
started across the Atlantic, and during those 
23 years the modem wonders of broadcasting 
and wireless communication generally have 
become possible. 

Marconi applied himself consistently to the 
development of the problems he bad gone so far 
already to solve. His improved Magnetic 
Detector increased the range of reception enor¬ 
mously, and he discovered also that signals 
travel better by night than by day. 

A tremendous impetus was given to Radio 
when it flret came to the assistance of man in 
emergencies at sea. For instance, in 1909, when 
the sj. Republic was sunk in the Atlantic, over 
200 lives were saved through wireless appeals. 
Again, in 1912, in the case of the Titanic catas¬ 
trophe there was a similar saving of life through 
the sendee rendered by Marconi’s Electro-Mag¬ 
netic Waves system of signalling. 

Many names are associated with the develop¬ 
ment of Radio in recent years, and naturally ft 
subject of such vast Importance attracts tho 
Interest of many brilliant men throughout the 
world. Perhaps the men to whom the world 
owes most for its Radio knowledge are Herts 
for his early and somewhat theoretical dis¬ 
coveries; Edison for his invention of tho Glow 
Lamp (1883), which was in fact the flret Wireless 
Valve ever made, although it was not actually 
made for that purpose; Marconi for his many 
contributions and tremendous application to tlie 
subject In its practical developments; to Fleming* 
who in 1904 flret applied a Valve consisting of ft 
hot filament and plate to the detection of wireless 
waves, and to De Forest, who flret introduced the 
Trkxle Valve. 

Some idea of the rapid development of the 
science will be gathered from the fact that the 
modem wireless sendee can handle messages of 
more than 400 words per minute to practically any 
comer of the earth, and this by the eminent men 
of the Industry is regarded as but a mere begin¬ 
ning. 

Modem broadcasting entertainment is, of 
course, but one side of a great subject. It Is 
now possible on an ever-improving scale to 
broadcast pictures, and complete letters, docu¬ 
ments, photographs, etc, can now be transmitted 
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by Radio. Ten years ago public broadcasting 
was unknown—now there are roughly four million 
Receiving Seta in homes throughout the country 
regularly in use. 

A sound knowledge of Radio can only be 
acquired with a fairly complete understanding 
of the science of Electricity itself, upon which it 
Is. of course, fundamentally based, and even 
for a reasonable understanding of the subject 
some knowledge of the elements of Electricity 
is essential. The notes which follow are written 
with this in mind. It is Impossible to treat the 
subject adequately In so limited a space. Indeed 
a proper treatise of so vast a subject would 
require many volumes. It has been assumed, 
therefore, that an elementary knowledge of 
Electricity is possessed, sufficient for the under¬ 
standing of the elementary Radio facts contained 
In these notes. 

What Wireless Means.—The term “ Wireless ” 
has come to be accepted to day as meaning the 
transmission of Intelligible signals over distances 
by electrical means, without the intervention of 
wires between the transmitting and receiving 
points. 

Fundamentally, wireless as we know It to-day 
depends on the existence of electrical waves, and 
the development of wireless, once the existence 
of these weaves had l>een discovered and established 
by Maxwell and Hertz, lias been broadly along 
the lines of extending and improving the methods 
whereby the waves could be utilised. 

First it Is necessary to have some Idea of what 
a wireless wave (Fig. 1) Is. and how it can l>c 

sent from a suit¬ 
able transmitting 
station arid made 
to affect a re¬ 
ceiver which may 
l»e thousands of 
miles away. As 
a llrst step, one 
must grasp the fact that these wireless waves are 
electrical vibrations forming part of a series of 
waves, all of which give rise to v arious well-known 
Physical phenomena. Heat and light arc the 
two most familiar manifestations of these 
waves, while A-ray8 form another group in this 

am * arnl,y of electrical vibrations. 

All these waved ure similar In character, but 
rniier In their length and the speed at which 
loey vibrate, the wireless waves being the longest 
ox the series. 

How the Waves Travel.—The wireless waves 
must have some medium through which they are 
conveyed from pl;u?c to place, in the same way 
Uiat a wave which Is Htnrted at one end of a !*>nd 
tnivels through the water until it either reaches 
Ule opposite side or dies out on ihe way. 'I he 
p^iuin through which these electrical waves 
travel Is the tether. 

v\hat the let her Ls has never lx?en definitely 
uetennlned. but It can Is? likened to a kind of very 
Xitiely constituted gas. which permeates the entire 
uiuverse. The necessity for such a imperial 
piedluin can lx; easily underst/**! by the fact 
Uia * wireless waves are transmitted everywhere. 
ar "[ [An penetmte through ordinary Bolld matter 

ini 1 ** ^mp^rvhius to light and sound. Ordinary 
•olid matter can move alsmt without creating 
•nr disturbance in the uther. but clectriclt). 
When suitably controlled—as. for example. In a 
wjrvleiw transmitter—ls capable of causing the 
tkfi er v,,>rAt e. and the u ther In its turn conve>« 
vibration* to the receiving apparatus. 

All these uther vibrations or waxes travel at 
the same sj*?ed. namely. 180.000 miles i*er second. 

*loce the decimal system Is employed for 
•dentine measurement— .'ioo.ooo.ooo inetreM per 

••oond. 

. Wo have seen, however that the ditferent 
of wuveit- 

wirelewi, heat, light, ; 

•bd so on—differ • 1 

i lengths, and 

J^boe In the rate at 
which they vibrate. 

'^ example. If a 
Wlitlei* wave travel- 
ling at aoo.ooo.ooo 
Jbetxes per second has 
metres, at the end of 



Kiel. 2. 


a wave-length of m y. ZOO 

. —-- one second's radiation It 

wul have executed 300.000.000 divided by 300—■ 


or 1.000.000 vibrations. In other words, the fre¬ 
quency Ls equal to the velocity of the wave 
divided by the wave-length. Thus we see that 
the longer the wave-length the Blower is the rate 
of vibration—or. to put it slightly more techni¬ 
cally. the lower Is its frequency: and conversely, 
the shorter the wave-length, the higher Ls the 
frequency. In Fig. 2. AB represent the wave¬ 
length measured from one crest to the next, while 
CD represent one complete oscillation or cycle. 

Coming now to the practical application of 
these phenomena, we see that to make broad¬ 
casting possible we must have some means of 
translating sound into electricity which shall be 
capable of Betting up a*thcr vibrations, and some 
means of collecting or receiving these vibrations 
and conveying them to an apparatus which will 
reconvert them into a replica of the original 
sounds. 

Since in this article we are concerned mainly 
with the reviving end. it Is not considered neces¬ 
sary to treat the question of transmitting in 
anything more than general outline. 

The first 8 ten in the transmission of wireless 
waves Ls to set up the particular kind of a'ther 
vibrations which are called wireless waves. Sin«*e 
these waves vibrate or oscillate at a particular 
frequency which Is determined by their wave¬ 
length. It is necessary to employ, in conjunction 
with the source of the vibrations, a circuit which 
first of all can l>e made to oscillate, and secondly 
con I>c made to oscillate at the desired frequency 
in order to obtain wireless waves which shall 
possess the particular wave-length and frequency 
required. Such a circuit consists fundamentally 
of an Inductance, which for practical purposes Ls 
usually a coil of wire; and a condenser, which 
consists of two electrical conductors fusually 
sheets of inelal) separated by a layer of insulating 
material. 

The various commercial forms of Inductances 
and condensers will be considered later, but 
whatever their construction, the principles they 
emlxxly are the same. 

In a modem transmitter the fundamental 
oscillating circuit, which we have already briefly 
described. Ls energised by a series of valves. The 
waves set up by the oscillating valve circuits are 
at a very high frequency, so high as to Ihi In- 
audlble to the human cur. and they are also con¬ 
tinuous They are conveniently referred to as 
the carrier-wave, 
and Founds of speech 
or music are made to 
modulate or cause 
Iluctnations in the 
carrier-wave. The 
el reel of this modu¬ 
lation Is to Increase FlO. 3. 

or decrease the amp¬ 
litude of the carrier-wave exactly In accordance 
with the characteristics of the particular sound 
which Is lx*Ing transmitted. Thu*, although the 
frequency of the carrier-wave remain* cori'dant It 
has impressed on it variations which correspond in 
amplitude and frequency with the original sounds. 
'Ihe resultant wave form Ls rep rerouted by the 
diagram In Fig. 3. which shows a modulated 
carrier-wave. 

'I his modulation Is carried out bv means of a 
microphone, wlilch Is a <levlco capable of con¬ 
verting sound into electricity b> causing variations 
In the current (lowing through it which are in 
acconlance with Uie sounds falling on it. 

The wave-length and frequency of the wavers 
emanating from any particular station are 
governed by careful adjustment of the inductance 
and capacity In the <*u 11 Lit lug circuits, and these 
are constant IrrcaixsctIve of the variations Im¬ 
pressed on the waves by the microphone current. 

Translating this theory Into practical terms, 
the carrier-wave Is called the high or radio 
frequency wave and. ns wus mentioned earlier. Ls 
Incapable of l>eirig heard by the human ear. which 
can only resisuid to frequencies up to nl>out 
20.000 per Hccoiid. Ihe variations caused by 
the microphone current take place ut low or audio¬ 
frequency. 

Whut u Wireless Receiver doer.—It should be 
cosily understood now that the problem with 
which we are concerned In t ho receiver Is that 
of receiving the iiuxiulaUxl carrier-wave, separat¬ 
ing Uie high and low frequency components. 
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eliminating the former and reconverting the 
latter back again into sound. 

The first thing to be done with the receiver 
is to make it respond to the particular wave we 
want to receive, and only to that wave. The 
next thing we have to do is to sort out the low- 
freQuency modulations from the high-frequency 
carrier-wave. It may then be necessary (and in 
practice It usually is) to amplify the low-frequency 
current in order to make it powerful enough to 
operate successfully the device which converts 
it into sound—the loud-speaker or headphones. 

It is also to be noted here that if the strength 
of the wave as originally received from a distant 
transmitting station is very small, it may lie 
necessary to amplify it before an attempt is 
made to separate it into its two component 
parts. 

In order to effect the tuning of a radio receiver 
we require nn oscillating circuit which is enable 
of being made to respond to the vibrations or 
oscillations of the distant transmitter when these 
are communicated to it. 

The Principle of Tuning.—Here we employ what 
is known as the principle of resonance, which plays 
a very important part in wireless practice. It 
may be illustrated In this way. If a tuning-fork 
be struck and held near the strings of a piano. It 
will be found that one particular string will 
immediately vibrate In sympathy with the 
tuning-fork. Tuning-forks of different notes 
will cause different strings to vibrate. The string 
responds to the tuning-fork because its natural 
rate of vibration or frequency is the same as that 
of the fork, and when the two are vibrating in 
sympathy they arc said to be in resonance. 

If. then, the receiver can l>e so adjusted that It 
is in resonance with the particular transmitting 
station we want, it will respond to that station 
to the exclusion of any others. Going back for 
a moment to our remarks on transmitters, we saw 
that It was necessary to employ an oscillating 
circuit consisting of inductance and capacity 
adjusted to oscillate at the required frequency. 

Exactly similar principles are employed In the 
receiver. Inductance is provided by one or more 
suitably wound coils of wire, and capacity by 
one or more condensers. f _ » 

Resonance in obtained by adjusting either the 
value of the inductance or the capacity. 

Condensers.—In all modem receivers tuning 
is effected by means of a coil of fixed inductance 
in conjunction with a condenser of variable 
capacity. It was remarked earlier in this article 
that a condenser consists In principle of two 
elec triad conductors separated by n layer of 
non-conducting or Insulating material. The 
capacity of a condenser Ls determined by the area 
of the overlap of the conductors, the distance they 
are apart, and the nature of the Insulating material 
l>etween them. In practice, the amount of 
capacity required would need conductors of 
unwieldy size if only two were used, so a large 
number of metal plates is used, arranged in such a 
way that one set of them (representing one con¬ 
ductor of the condenser) is fixed, while the other 
set of plates (repreventing the other conductor) 
can be rotated so that it interleaves to any desired 
extent with the fixed set of plates. The insulat¬ 
ing material between the plates is usually air. 
although in certain cases thin sheets of insulating 
material are used instead. 

In current radio practice, the log-law condenser 
has largely superseded the earlier types. This 
name is derived from the fact that the plates 
are designed to follow a logarithmic law. in order 
that the same relative movement of the dial at 
any part of the scale shall provide the same relative 
increase of the existing capacity. This is an 
essential requirement of modem single control 
sets, in which several circuits are simultaneously 
tuned by one knob and in which the scale is 
marked directly in wave-lengths. This, of course, 
is much more convenient from the user’s point 
of view* since there is only one control to haudle. 
aiul siuce the receiver can be set directly to aur 
desired wave-length without having first to 
ascertain what wave-lengths are represented by 
an arbitrary scale of degrees. 

Tuning Coils.—The question of coil efficiency is 
a fundamental one. aud with the great improve¬ 
ments iu the design of valves, it became important 
that the increased efficiency obtainable from the 


better valves should not be sacrificed by avoidable 
losses in the coils. 

Another point that has to be considered in 
this connection is that of selectivity, which we 
can define as the ability of a receiver to single 
out the one station which it is desired to receive 
without interference and overlapping from any 
others. ... 

Present-day conditions, with a large number 
of stations sending out very powerful trans¬ 
missions on wave-lengths which must inevitably 
be close together (since there are not enough 
wave-lengths to accommodate comfortably all 
the broadcasting stations), have made it very 
necessary that a modem receiver shall possess a 
high degree of selectivity. 

Coil design Ls in itself a very big subject, and a 
detailed consideration of it Ls outside the scope 
of a work of this nature, which must aim at 
covering on general lines a large amount of 
ground, rather than going closely into one part 
of the subject at the expense of the whole. It 
must suffice to say that modem coils are designed 
to secure maximum selectivity and signal strength 
together with ease of changing over from one 
wave-band to another. In passing, it may be 
remarked that the trend of modem design, using 
screen-grid valves. Ls to aim at a moderate stage 
gain and to build up sensitivity by using several 
screen-grid stages, gaining at the same time 
additional selectivity. % . " 

Although the coils themselves play a very big 
part in the efficiency of the tuning of a receiver, 
the way in which they are used is also highly 
important. Although we have said that a circuit 
arrangement consisting of a coil aud condenser 
can be tuned to respond to a particular frequency. 
It Ls not within the bounds of practical possibility 
to make it so that it will not respond in some 
measure to a limited band of frequencies on either 
side of the principal frequency. Nor indeed would 
this feature be desirable, even If It were possible, 
since the modulations which are Impressed on 
the carrier-wave actually extend over a small 
band of frequencies on either side of the carrier 
frequency, and to cut them out in a receiver 
would mean a deterioration In the quality of 
reproduction due to the fact that some of the 
notes would not be propexJy reproduced. 

Since iu practice we cannot obtAin from one 
tuned circuit the exact degree of selectivity 
required by modem conditions, the latest practice 
is to employ two or even more such circuits, 
coupled together in such a way that they re«j>ond 
accurately to the band of frequencies comprised 
by the carrier and the modulations on either 
side of it. but not to any other frequencies lying 
outside that band. ThLs arrangement goes under 
the name of " band pass tuning. 0 the meaning 
of which Is obvious from the explanation which 
has Just been given. _ . . . 

The Process ol Detection.—The next stage of 
the receiver with which we have to deal is that 
part of it which sorts out the low-frequency 
modulations (which we want to convert into 
sound) from the high-frequency carrier-wave, 
which has now done Us work and must be elimi¬ 
nated. since If it gets into the other parts of the 
receiver it is liable to become a nuisauce. ibis 
sorting out of the wireless wave is effected by what 
is popularly called the detector, but which is more 
accurately described as the rectifier. 

Before attempting to explain how the reamer 
works, we must go back and consider the nature 
of the original wireless wave (Fig. IK 
that the wave set up by the oscillating xalxe 
circuits of the transmitter was a continuous wave 
oscillating, that Ls. vibrating first in one direction 
and then in the other, at a very high frequency— 
bo high that neither the human car nor wireless 
headphones and loud-speakers <»n respond to it. 

Although it is oscillating at the high frequency 
to which it is timed, it also has imposed on it 
oilier frequencies of music and speech which cause 
the high-frequency wave to fluctuate in its ampli¬ 
tude at a rate equivalent to the frequencies of the 
sounds of the music and speech which are being 
transmitted (Fig. 2). If then we can somehow 
remove the high-frequency carrier-wave, we can 
make use of the music and speech frequencies 
and translate them back into actual sounds. 

It has long been known that certain crystals 
possess the peculiar property of allowing an 
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electric current to pass through them In one 
direction, while preventing any current from 
flowing in the reverse direction, and this prin¬ 
ciple was obviously what was wanted for radio 
reception. 

If, therefore, we take a suitable crystal and 
connect it to our coil and condenser circuit, the 
oscillation produced In that circuit by the waves 
from the transmitter will be applied to the crystal. 
Now these waves are oscillating—that is. flowing 
lirst in one direction and then in the other—at 
a very high rate and they are. moreover, con¬ 
tinuous. When they reach the crystal, the first 
half of the wave is allowed to proceed on it.s way. 
but when the second half of the wave, which Is 
oscillating in the opposite direction, arrives at the 
crystal, it is promptly stopped. 

Thus we get a series of current impulses which 
are all flowing in the same direction and which 
are still varying in degree in sympathy with the 
original sounds of the si>eech or music. This may 



be pictured as In Fig. i. which shows the wave¬ 
form of the low-frequency modulations after the 
carrier-wave has been removed by the process of 
detection. 

If now a pair of headphones l>c connected to the 
crystal, no effect will i>e produced by the series 
of half-waves (which is all that is left of the 
original high-frequency carrier-wave), but the 
low-frequency fluctuations which are still present 
will combine to produce a movement of the 
diaphragms of the headphones equivalent to the 
mean, or average, value of each group of 
fluctuations. 

Since the fluctuations were originally caused by 
a sound. It follows (provided they have not Inren 
distorted by any of the intervening processes and 
that the headphones rc*i>ond accurately to them) 
that the movement they cause In the diaphragms 
will lie such as to recreate tlie original sound. 

Hut this is not the end of the story by any 
means. A crystal set. even though It can i*rfonn 
what is almost a twentieth-century miracle. Is 
still very limited in Its scope. The wireless waves 
applied to It must tie of a certain strength, other¬ 
wise they—or. rather, half of them—could not 
get through the crystal, or even If they managed 
that, would not have enough strength left to 
make the phono diaphragms vibrate. Since 
wireless waxes get gradually weaker ttic further 
they travel from the transmitting aerial, we can 
see that a crystal set can only lie used up to a 
certain distance from a broadcasting station If 
we are to get workable (and therefore enJo»able) 
results. 

Again, the output from a crystal set (unless It 
lie situated quite dose to a powerful station) Is 
nothing like sulliclent to work a loud-speaker, 
which requires very much more current than 
even several pairs of headphones. 

It Is no exaggeration to say that the perfection 
of the thermionic valve revolutionised radio 
practice. In fact, without It broadcasting as we 
know It to-dny would have been I in isis.nl hie. 

The Theory o! the Valve.—Credit for the dis¬ 
covery of the valve Is mainly due to 81r J. A. 
Fleming, one of the most notable of contemporary 
scientists, although the very first discovery of the 
fundamental principle on which the valve is liascd 
was made by Kdlsoii. For some reason, however, 
he never followed up the line of research sug¬ 
gested by what came to Is? known as the ** Kdison 
elfect" In the early tyiies of electric lamps, and 
it was left to Fleming to establish the fact that the 
heated filament of an electric lamp actually gave 
off a constant stream of electric particles known 
as electrons. 

Without going Into the intricacies of the 
electron theory, which might only tend to mystify 
non-technical readers. Isoldes occupying too 
much space, it will suffice to say that electrons 
are the component parts of the atom—Itself the 
smallest particle Into which a substance can Is? 
divided. They are. therefore, ulmost Infinitely 
auiAll. 


Some substances have fin their atoms a relatively 
large number of *' free ” electrons which, by 
suitable means, can l>e detached. (These sul>- 
stances are for convenience classed as •• con¬ 
ductors ” of electricity.) Other sutatances have 
in their atoms either a very small number, or 
even no free electrons, and these are classed as 
non-conductors of electricity, or Insulators. An 
electric current can therefore be imagined as a 
stream of electrons in motion. 

These free electrons are regarded as fieing 
•'negative” (in the electrical sense', and It is ti 
fundamental law* of electricity that likes repel, 
while unlikes attract. It is also another funda¬ 
mental law that, where different electrical pres¬ 
sures (or potentials) exist, they will always try 
to equalise each oilier by an Interchange of 
electrons. A i*otcntial is merely an accumulation 
of electrons, and in tlie ci*e of two different 
iKjtentials. the lower of the two is regarded as 
being negative with resi>ect to the higher, which 
Is therefore positive. It is Important to rememlier 
that iKisitlve and negative are relative terms, and 
denote a deficiency or an excess of electrons. 

This may seem to l>e rather aside from the 
consideration of the radio valve, hut it is essential 
if we are to understand the way in which the 
valve works. 

Fleming, having discovered that the heated 
filament gave off a flow of electrons, then inserted 
in the bulb a metal plate which was given a 
relatively high potential by l*_ing connected to 
a high-voltage buttery. The plate (which is also 
called the ” anode ”) therefore liecanie i>ositlve 
with respect to the fllament and attracted the 
negative electrons given off by the latter, which 
tbits formed an Invisible bridge over the space 
between plate and filament and enabled the valve to 
act as a con. hie tor of electricity in one directiononly. 

This valve Is fundamentally Identical with 
the crystal detector previously discussed. It 
will l>e evident that If the plate (or anode) Is 
maintained at Its steady positive potential, the 
current or electron How Is unl dircctioii.il from 
filament to anode only. Thus our valve will 
replace the crystal in an oscillatory circuit and 
will rectify the incoming waves in the same 
manner. 

Since it contained a fllament and a plate or 
anode, this t>i»e of valve was known as a ” two- 
electrode ” valve, but It did 
not come into extensive use. 
since it was not greatly su¬ 
perior to a crystal in its 
elfect. Shortly afterwards, 
a big step forward was made 
by l.ecdc Forest In America, 
who Introduced Into the 
valve a third electrode 
know'll ns the "grid”—us 
It consists usually of an oihjii 
spiral of wire. The con¬ 
struct Ion and arrangement 
of the grid and fllament arc clearly shown In Fig. 5. 

Tlie effect of the grid is to enable tlie valve to 
l*c used us an amplifier as well us a detector, and 
•also as a source of emulations for transmitting 
purines and for certain Hj*ecial t> i*es of receivers. 
Its action Is as follows. 

It has already Ijccii explained that the high 
I>osltlvc j»oicntial on the pinto attracts the 
negative electrons from the filament. The grid 
Is interposed lietwceti the fllament itn.l the plate, 
and the electrons therefore have to pass t>etvveeii 
tfio turns of the grid on their way to the plate. 
The Plate, owing to its high imsltivc potential, 
nttructs tho negative electrons from the fllament. 
If, now. the grid Is also made positive with re*j>ect 
to the filament, the attraction Is Increased and a 
greater electron flow from the filament Is thus 
net up. Since. however, the plate Is alvvuyN more 
potilUvo than the grid, the electrons, having 
reached the grid, continue on towards (tie plate. 

If, on the other hand, the grid Is made nrgutive 
with respect to the filament, it tends to re|»el tin* 
negative electrons from the fllament. reducing 
the electron stream to the plate and thus decreas¬ 
ing the flow of current through the valve. If 
the grid wero made sufficiently negative. It would 
“top tho electron flow altogether, although in 
practice we adjust the potentials on the grid und 
ttnodu mo that there Is always u certain amount 
of current flowing through the valve. 
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u The three-electrode valve, therefore, has the 
great advantage over the two-electrode type In 
that It can be made to amplify by using the In¬ 
coming oscillations received in the aerial to control 
a comparatively large source of power derived 
from local batteries or from the electric light 
mains. Two-electrode valves are, however, still 
used In radio apparatus which works from alter¬ 
nating current mains; their function here is to 
•• rectify " the alternating current, that is. con¬ 
vert it into direct current which can be used to 
operate the valves in the receiver. Further con¬ 
sideration will be given to this point in the section 
dealing with mains apparatus. 
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Valve Curves.—Let us look more closely Into the 
behaviour of a three-elcctrode valve. Fig. C 
shows a family of curves relating to a well-known 
modem valve—the Marconi IIL2. Curves arc 
apt to look rather formidable to those who arc 
not used to them, but they are really quite easily 
understood. This particular curve shows the 
relationship between grid volts and anode current 
for the valve in question. The horizontal line 
represents the potential of the grid with respect 
to the filament, while the left-hand vertical line 
represents the current flowing through tho valve, 
which is known os tho anode current. The 
general shai>o of each curved line shows how the 
filament-to-plate current of the valve altera as 
the grid voltage is changed. It is necessary to 
obtain this curve for various plate voltages, since 
the current increases iu sympathy with this 
voltage. Hence, several curves are shown, those 
corresponding to the higher voltages being on 
the left of the diagram. 

Let us start by putting on the grid a negative 
voltage which, with a particular anode voltage, 
will just prevent tho flow of anodo current. In 
the case of the HL2 valve with an anode voltage 
of 150. tills turns out to be six volts. If we then 
reduce it to 4 * volts, we get an anode current of 
0-45 milliampere (abbreviated into mllliampe or 
denoted by the symbol rna). Wo then mark the 
point where the lines corresponding to these two 
values intersect. Let us now reduce the grid 
voltage to three, and we find at once that, due 
to the fact that the grid cannot repel the electron 
stream so strongly, more of them are reaching 
the plate and thus causing an increased anode 
current of I S milliamps to flow. Again we mark 
the point where the liaes corresponding to these 
figures intersect. We can continue to reduce the 
grid voltage in steps, obtaining un increased anode 
current each time and marking the appropriate 
point on tho chart* 

. Finally, we reach a point where successive 
changes In grid voltage will have reduced the 
grid to the same potential as the filament. If we 
wish to increase tho electron flow still further, 
we can only do so by making the grid positive 
with respect to the filament and thus assisting 
the electrons on their Journey. We shall find, 
however, that at about this point, changes in 


| grid voltage produce little further Increase in 
anode current. This point, known as tfctf 
°saturation point" of the valve. Is reached when 
the filament will supply no more elections. 

When all the points marked on our chart are 
Joined together, we get a curve marked A in Fig. 6. 
If we alter the plate voltage and then repeat the 
above process, we get a similar curve marked B, 
but since with a lower anode voltage we get a 
smaller anode current, it requires less negative 
potential on the grid to reduce the anode current 
to nearly zero, and thus give us the starting-point 
for our curve. Or—to put it in another way— 
with higher anode voltages we can use a wider 
range of voltages on the grid between the points 
corresponding to minimum and maximum anode 
current. We can now consider how this action 
of the valve is utilised in radio reception. 

The filament Is heated by an accumulator of 
2, 4 or 0 volts, depending on the type of valve 
used. A high-tension battery (so called because 
it has a voltage up to about 150 volts for ordinary 
valves, as compared with the 2 to 6 volts of the 
accumulator or low-tensiou battery) has its 
positive terminal connected to the plate of the 
valve and Its negative terminal connected to the 
negative side of the filament accumulator. A 
grid bias battery is connected with its negative 
terminal to the grid and its positive terminal to 
the negative aide of the filament accumulator. It 
should be noted here that the voltages applied 
to the anode and grid are always determined with 
reference to the negative end of the filament: 
hence the connection of the H.T. negative and 
the grid bias positive terminals to the negative 
side of the filament battery. Depending on the 
value of the H.T. positive and grid bias negative 
values, we shall get a certain steady anode 
current. . 

The Valve os an Amplifier.—Now let us connect 
to the grid and filament of the valve a suitable 
circuit which is oscillating in tune with the 
oscillation of the station we want to receive. 
The incoming wave flows first in one direction 
and then in the other. The positive swing or 
half-cycle of the wave tends to make the grid lets 
negative than the steady value, and the anode 
current is therefore momentarily increased. 
Then conies the negative swing or half-cycle. 
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Fig. 7. 

which makes the grid more negative than the 
steady value, and the anode current is thus 
momentarily decreased. 

liefer to Fig. 7. Here we have a typical valve 
curve, and we have fixed the voltages of H.T. and 
grid bias applied to the valve so that we get a 
steady anode current, corresponding to the point 
P on the curve. The positive half-cycle of the 
incoming wave reduces the voltage on the grid 
to zero, at which point the normal anode current 
has risen to a value corresponding to the point T. 
The negative half-cycle makes the grid still more 
negative, and the anode current drops to the 
point V. By projecting these three points down- 
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wards below the horizontal line of the curve, we 
can draw In the slope and size of the incoming 
wave. By drawing out horizontally the corred- 
pondlng values of anode current and drawing 
in the shape and size of the wave after it has 
been through the valve, we can sec at once that 
it is exactly the same shape as the original wave, 
but is at the same time considerably bigger. 

Thus we have amplified the incoming wave 
without altering in any w ay its shape or character. 
Two or three valves can be connected together, 
each one amplifying still further the waves passed 
on to them from the preceding one. The extent 
of the difference in amplitude between the 
Incoming and the outgoing wave depends on the 
amplification factor of the valve—the higher this 
K the greater is the difference in amplitude 
between the wave fed Into the valve and that 
pxssed out by it. 

In cases such as tills, where the valve la used 
Immediately after the tuning circuit. It is ampli¬ 
fying tho high-frequency wave before it is passed 1 
on to the detector, and a receiver using one or 
more H.F. amplifying valves will respond 
efficiently to distant transmissions which other¬ 
wise would be too weak to operute the detector. 

The Valve as a Detector.—Now wc come to the , 
valve used as a detector. For this purpose it can 
lx? used in one of two different ways. The original 
method and one which is still very popular in 
commercial practice Is known as the " leaky 
grid" method. In this case the detector valve 
Is connected to the preceding valve (or to the 
aerial circuit If no II.K. amplifying stages arc 
used) through a small fixed condenser and a high 
resistance, known as a grid leak. The fixed 
condenser Is exactly the name in principle as the 
variable condenser descril>cd earlier In this 
article, but differs in construction In that its 
capacity cannot Ik? varied. 

A condenser, whether variable or fixed, has the 
property of allowing alternating or oscillating 
currents to pass through it. while acting as a 
barrier to direct currents. The oscillating 
currents from the ncrial circuit or the preceding 
11 .F. valve therefore pass through the condenser 
on to the grid of the detector valve, but as the 
valve will only allow a current to pass in one 
direction, half the oscillations (the positive half- 
cycle.'! 1 are allowed to go on. but the negative 
half-cycles are trapped, and caused to pile up on 
the hMc of the condenser connected to the grid. 

The grid Is thus given an Increased negative 
charge, which causes a decrease In the anode 
current of the valve. We have ulready seen that 
the negative half-cycles arc varying In amplitude 
lu sympathy with the sound Imposed on them. 
bo that the decrease In the anode current oorre- 
HiKjhdrf lu value to the average or mean of the 
low-frequency variations of the rectified carrier- 
wave. Reference Lin k to Fig. 1 will help to 
explain this iK>int. The dotted line represent* 
this mean value of decrease in anode current. It 
may Ik? os well to point out here that the dia¬ 
phragms of the headphone* are actuated by 
v*iri'iU/jni In the current, and they respond equally 
whether the current 1* Increased or decreased. 
During the i*?rlod* when no signals are urrlvlng 
at the detector valve, the current panning through 
tlie headphone* Li the steady unode current, 
which. I*c«"iii*c it Is steady, produce* no movement 
of the diaphragm and therefore no nound. 

The purpose of the grid leak mentioned In 
connection 'villi the grid condenser I* to allow the 
accumulated negative charge on the grid to leak 
away a* soon u* It hit* done It* work, und thus 
leave the condenser clear to deal with the next 
scries of onclllatlonjl when they arrive. 

The otJicr methyl of valve detection I* known 
os lire anode bend principle, and It !*>%*eases a 
certain advantage over the more usual leak** grid 
method in that it l* less liable to < au>c distortion 
of the wave form and thus can I** made to give 
better quality of reproduction. A disadvantage 
of Un; anodic bond luctli'd i* that It U considerably 
lo** sensitive than lire leaky grid, ami therefore 
need* a greater Input before it will operate success¬ 
fully. Recently a modification of the leaky grid 
principle ha* been adopted. Known a* power 
detection, it Involves the use of a grid condenser 
anil leak having lower values than those formerly 
considered desirable lu conjunction with a rather 
more powerful type of valve than was generally 


employed for the older method. Power detection 
can be made to give quality even* bit as good 
zl3 the anode bend detector, while still retaining 
the great advantage of sensitivity. 

To understand how the anode bend detector 
works. let us go back to Fig. 7. When, at an 
earlier stage, we were considering the state cf 
affairs represented by this diagram, tlie valve was 
being used as an amplifier, and we arranged the 
grid bias to give an anode current corresponding 
to a point half-way along the straight portion of 
the curve of the valve. We saw then that each 
half-cycle of the 1 morning wave produced an 
equal change in grid volt* and a corresponding 
equal change in anode current in each direction. 
If now we arrange the grid volts to give an anode 
current corresponding to the point \ on the 
bottom bend of the curve, we get an entirely 
different result. 

The positive lialf-cycle. as licforc. makes the 
gritl less negative, and therefore causes a big 
increase in the anode current. The negative half- 
cycle, also as liefore. makes the grid more negative, 
but now we get only a very small decrease in the 
anode current. The process of detection is thus 
complete: all tho oscillations in one direction 
produce changes In the anode current having a 
value equal b> the mean of the low-frequency 
variations of the Incoming wave, while the oscil¬ 
lations in the other direction produce a negligible 
clinnge In the anode current and therefore have 
no effect in the headphones. 

We have now dealt in brief outline with the 
principle* underlying the use of the valve as a 
high-frequency amplifier and as a detector. It 
is usually doiruble to amplify again the signal* 
after they have passed through the detector valve; 
in fact, if a loud-si>cakcr Is to l>c used it is prac¬ 
tically ea-ential. In theory, the action of a valve 
used us a low-frequency amplifier Is exactly the 
same as In the case of a high-frequency amplifier. 
It 1* necowiry, however, Ur use quite a different 
tyi>e of valve, because the signals are now very 
much stronger tliau when they were originally 
received from the aerial and are capable of effect* 
lug quite big changes In the grid volts of the low- 
frequency amplifying valve. Wo mast therefore 
use u valve which can accommodate big variations 
of grid voltage without going olf the straight 
portion of its characteristic curve, which would 
thereby Introduce distortion owing to the fact 
Unit the changes In anode current would not Is? 
symmetrical with the changes in grid volt*. Such 
a valve give* a fairly heavy anode current, tlie 
variations of which are also large, and since, as we 
have Been, the movement* of the diaphragms of 
head phone* or loud-8|K?akers—and therefore the 
volume of sound produced —dc|H?nd on the current 
variations, a valve of this type enables us to 
produce a Hatlafuctory volume of sound from the 
loud-speaker. 

Screen-Grid Valves.—Up to this point wo have 
dealt only with the three-electrode valve. A 
few yean ago there waa lerfetted a «Iumi <>f v.iivo 
which represented us great an udvumv for certain 
purposes over the three-electrode valve as the 
latter did over tho original two-electrodc t)|>e. 
1 li 1 h new valve, which rather revolutionised tho 
design of the hlgli frequency amplifier i*»rtlon of 
a receiving set. i* known as the scieen-grld valve 
and figure* lu practically every good modern 
receiver. 

It will Ik? obvious that, to amplify a weak 
Hignal received in the aerial, wo want a valve 
having a large amplification factor, and in theory 
the higher we can make this property of tho 
valve, tho Ktronger can wo make the signals before 
passing them on to the detector. Unfortunately, 
the three-elect rode valve In practice possesses a 
very definite limit to the amount of amplification 
which can lx: used, for this reason: 

The or-1 Uatlon* applied to the grid of a valve 
are amplified by the valve, and aro reproduced 
in the anode circuit u* exactly Hiinllur but much 
larger c»u-Illation*, lu&vlng the Mime frequency 
and therefore l>c!iig exactly in step with those In 
the grid circuit, if a portion of the energy In thu 
anode cl re nil Ik? transferred buck to the grid 
circuit, the result will !>o to augment the oki-H- 
la lions in the grid circuit, which, after further 
amplification by the valve, cause correspondingly 
greater Increase* In the oscillation* In tlie anode 
circuit. 1 hi* b the principle of reaction, and as 
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lorn: a a it can be controlled. It Is a very useful 
thin*, enabling us to boost up the amplification 
obtainable from the valve. 

Now in every three-electrode valve there exists 
an unwanted but unavoidable path—represented 
by the capacity existing between the grid and 
the plate and their respective connecting wires— 
whereby the oscillations in the anode circuit can 
find their way back into the grid circuit. This 
they are only too anxious to do as soon as they 
become powerful enough to overcome the resist¬ 
ance of this narrow path, and if we make the 
amplification factor of the valve too high, the 
powerful anode oscillations thus created start 
rushing back to the grid, where they build up 
the grid oscillations, which are again amplified 
and which make the anode oscillations still more 
powerful, so that more of them rush back to the 
grid, and so the valve gets completely out of hand 
and starts oscillating violently on its own. 

In the screen-grid valve, an extra grid is inter¬ 
posed between the ordinary control grid and the 
anode and is kept at a steady positive potential 
lower than that of the anode, although fairly high 
with respect to the filament. This extra grid 
completely screens the ordinary grid from the 
anode, thus closing the path and stopping the 
anode oscillations from getting hack into the 
grid circuit. With the screen-grid valve it is 
possible to develop an amplification many times 
greater than could ever be done with a three- 
electrode valve, and yet keep the whole thing 
perfectly stable. 

Pentode Valves.—More recently there has been 
developed another type of valve containing five 
electrodes, and known therefore os the pentode. 
The particular function of this valve is to combine 
a large power output with a very high amplifica¬ 
tion factor, and it can be said that for practical 
purposes one pentode valve will develop as much 
power in the loud-sj>eaker as two three-electrode 
power valves working on the same input. A 
pentode is therefore particularly useful for 
increasing the volume obtainable from a set 
having only one low-frequency amplifying stage. 
The pentode is gradually l>ecomIng more and more 
popular, especially in receivers where cost of 
production must be a consideration. 

.So far we have dealt with the general principles 
of radio practice, the sequence of events in trans¬ 
mitting and receiving technique, and with valves. 
We have not hitherto said very much about 
circuit arrangements, and we can only do so now 
in broad outline, ns the number of possible 
variations and combinations of circuit details is 
almost unlimited. 

Typical H.F. Circuits.—When one or more 
high-frequency amplifying stages are used, some 
form of coupling must be employed to pass on the 
amplified oscillations from one stage to the next. 
Moreover, each of the high-frequency couplings Is 
usually tuned to the frequency of the waves which 
are to be received, because, as lias already been 
explained, the maximum effect is obtained when 
the circuits are in resonance with the circuits at 
the transmitting station. 

A form of H.F. coupling which was exceedingly 
popular Inffore the advent of the screen grid valve, 
and which with mollifications is still largely used 
to-day. is the tuned anode circuit. It comprises 
a coll connected between the anode of the valve 
and II.T. positive, with a variable condenser In 
parallel with it. This forms a circuit which can 
lie tuned to the frequency of the incoming oscilla¬ 
tions in the same manner as the simple coil in our 
costal set. When thus tuned, it can. for practical 
puriKwes, l>e regarded as a high resistance, across 
which the high-frequency voltage is develoj>ed and 
transferred to the grid of the next valve through 
u fixed coudenser. The grid leak is provided to 
allow any charge which may accumulate on the 
condenser to leak away to earth. It may be 
remarked that the condenser has to be used in 
order to prevent the passage of current from the 
II.T. batten* to the grid of the valve, a condenser 
as we have seen acting as a barrier to the direct 
II.T. current, but presenting no obstacle to the 
oscillating high-frequency current developed 
across the tuned anode circuit. 

A variation of the tuned anode method of 
coupling, and one which offers several advantages, 
is the tuned grid circuit. Here we connect a high- 
frequency choke between the anode of the valve I 
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and H.T. positive, and take the oscillations de¬ 
veloped across the choke to the grid of the next 
valve through a fixed condenser, as In the previous 
case. Across the grid and filament of the second 
valve Is connected a tuned circuit consisting of a 
coil and variable condenser. The high-frequency 
choke offers very great opposition to the passage 
of the high-frequency current, which Is therefore 
forced to take the other path via the fixed con¬ 
denser to the grid circuit of the next valve, and 
since this Is timed to resonance with the Incoming 
waves, oscillations at the desired frequency are 
set up across the grid and filament of this valve. 

Another method of H.F. coupling which is 
fairly largely used is the transformer with tuned 
secondary. A transformer makes use of the prin¬ 
ciple of induction—a very useful function of 
alternating current. It means that if a coil of 
wire carrying an alternating—and therefore rapidly 
changing—current is placed In close proximity to 
another coil of wire, alternating currents are in¬ 
duced in the second coil, even though there Is 
no electrical connection between the two. By 
suitably proportioning the two coils, the relation¬ 
ship between the voltages induced by the first coil 
iuto the second can be varied. 

For example, if the primary winding consists 
of a relatively small number of turns compared 
with the secondary, a much higher voltage will 
be induced in the secondary winding, and con¬ 
versely, if the secondary has a smaller number of 
turns than the primary winding, a lower voltage 
will be induced. Thus we can have a transformer 
giving either a step-up or a step-down effect, the 
ratio of which can be varied by altering the 
proportions of the number of turns in the two 
windings. 

The high-frequency transformer Is generally of 
the step-up type, with the secondary tuned, which 
provides good selectivity at the expense of only 
a slight drop in the theoretical amplification. 

Typical LJT. Circuits.—Slmilady. with the low- 
frequency amplifying stages some form of coupling 
must be employed to pass on the low-frequency 
current variations from one valve to the next. 
The mo6t popular form of low-frequency coupling 
is undoubtedly the transformer, which is ba*>ed on 
exactly the same principle as the high-frequency 
transformer previously described, although it 
diirers in its construction in that the windings 
are wound over an iron core. This iron core 
increases considerably the induction effect, and 
therefore makes the transformer more efficient. 
An Iron core cannot be used in high-frequency 
transformers because they are carrying currents 
oscillating at very high frequencies, so high that 
the currents Induced in the iiuu core could not 
move quickly enough to keep pace with their 
extremely rapid variations. 

In the low-frequency stages the rate of variation 
of the currents is very much slower, and the iron 
cored transformer can therefore be used to good 
effect. And. of course, there is no need to tune 
the low-frequency couplings, since the high- 
frequency carrier-wave has been eliminated by 
the detector, and the rate of the low-frequency 
variations is determined by the modulations 
caused by the original sound. 

A more modem method of utilising a low- 
frequency transformer is analogous to the hlgii- 
frequeucy tuned grid coupling. Here, instead of 
connecting the transformer primary directly in the 
plate circuit of the tlret valve (which may be either 
the detector valve or oue of the series of low- 
frequency amplifying valves), a high resistance Is 
connected in Its place, and the current variations 
are fed through a fixed condenser (which must 
have a much larger capacity than Is required in a 
high-frequency circuit) to the primary of the trans¬ 
former. The secondary Is connected in the grid 
circuit of the following vnlve. 

This method of coupling possesses the advan¬ 
tage, among othcre. that the steady anode current 
of the valve does not flow through the transformer 
winding, which is of very fine wire and might 
break down under the heavy anode current 
delivered by modem power valves. Even If 
there were no risk of a break-down In the winding, 
this comparatively heavy steady current would 
produce undesirable effects in the transformer. 

Another method of coupling which achieved 
a large measure of popularity before transformers 
reached their present state of efficiency is the 
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resistance capacity coupling. A resistance Is con¬ 
nected in the anode circ uit of the And valve, while 
the anode Is connected through a Axed condenser 
to the grid of the next valve, with another resist¬ 
ance connected between the grid and A lament 
of the latter valve. The variations in the anode 
circ uit of the Arst valve act up varying voltages 
aero** the resistance, which pass through the 
condenser and set un corresponding variations 
in voltage across the resistance in the grid circuit. 
They are thus applied to the grid of the valve 
for further amplification. 

Loud-speaker Couplings.—We now come to the 
last valve in the set. If all the operations have 
l»een properly carried out in the preceding stages, 
we should get from the last valve a fluctuating 
current which is a replica of the current A owing 
in the microphone circuit lu the broadcasting 
studio, and which is also of such a magnitude 
as to work a loud-speaker efficiently. 

The loud-siKiaker can l>e connected directly 
in the anode circuit of the last valve, although this 
is not usually done nowadays, as the heavy anode 
current of modem power valves Is likely to produce 
harmful effects in the loud-speaker windings. In 
most modem sets, therefore, the )oud-<q>cuker is 
connected either through a transformer or through 
a choke Alter circuit. 

The transformer used for this purpose Is similar 
to a low-frequency transformer except that its 
ratio is provisioned to effect a balance l>et\vccn 
the valve and the loud-speaker. Where the 
electrical characteristics of the Latter are approxi¬ 
mately the Mime as those of the valve, a 1-1 ratio 
is employed, if the loud-speaker is of the low 
resistance type, a step-down ratio mast 1*.* used, 
in onicr to match up the loud-speaker with the 
valve. In both cases the action of the trans- 
fonner is the name. The steady anode current 
pasxert through the primary winding, hut l>ecau>e 
it Is a steady current It produces no effect in the 
secondary. 'I he fluctuations in tlie current due 
to the signal* induce Mlmd.tr currents In the 
secondary winding, which urc then passed on to 
the loud speaker. 

The choke Alter circuit Is nn alternative met ho-1 
of keeping the steady anode current out of the 
loud-speaker winding, but it will l*e appreciated 
that It cannot l>e used with a low-resistance tyrs; of 
speaker unless the clioke is tai i* d in order to 
provide a step-down clfect. Tho notion of this 
circuit is as follows. The choke allows a steady 
current to pans through It. but offers a definite 
Isirrler to the rapidly lluetuntlng speech and 
music currents. The.se are therefore diverted to 
tho loudspeaker and paos easily through the 
condenser, which is connected In? tween the valve 
iind the speaker. The steady anode current, on 
the other hand, cannot get past the condenser and 
w confined to the path ottered by the choke. 

It may lie noted in poking that wane loud¬ 
speakers InooriKmite a nullable transformer, and 
in these coses Uie use of un output transformer or 
choke Alter In the net Is unnecessary. 'I he last 
valve Is then connected directly Ui the primary of 
the loud-speaker transformer. 

Utilising the Electric Mams.—So far we have 
not dealt with the very Jni|»ortiiiit question of 
lining the electric light main* ji* a source of |*»wer 
for operating radio receiving nets. This I* u 
development which h;is grown apace during the 
List few yearn, and there is little doubt that 
ultimately. when the universal distribution of 
electric i*ower over the whole country ha* been 
completed, the buttery typo of receiver will I* 
practically obsolete. We have contined our 
Consideration* to battery operated Met* up to this 
point Hhnply on the iu ore of simplicity ami con¬ 
venience i4 explanation; the principles under¬ 
lying main* operated radio apparatus are cuu tly 
Uie *4ime a* in the case of lottery working. The 
Practical (inference* between the two types are 
concerned with the ip laptatiou of the mains supply 
to the particular nci^i* of radio practice, 
r*. rw me two type* of supply main.*—alter¬ 
nating current mains and direct current mains. 
f, 1 ~ of the former the current is continually 
fluctuating or oscillating llrst In one direction and 
li i? <****• it 1*. In fact, of a similar 
i0 t o^ktlug wireless waves we have 
un^. ler r Uu ; 1 frequency of 

fit!! # 7 ,MI ** '* fy ,,lurii lower—usually of 

the order of ho per second instead of the hundreds 
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of thousands per second of wlrelesa wave?*. In 
the second case the current—as its name implies 
—flows steadily in one direction only. 

The only part of a receiving set where alter¬ 
nating current can »>e used is the filament of the 
valve; the anode of the valve requires a steady 
voltage and current, while for grid bias the 
voltage must also Ik? steady, although actually 
hardly any current is re quired for this punwe. 
It would therefore appear on the fact* of it ?_s 
though D.C. mains would lx? much letter for our 
puri*«>e than A.C. mains, which have to he con¬ 
verted into direct current before they can be 
used to work the receiver. 

Actually this i* not the case, because the -light 
disadvantage of having to convert A C. into DC. 
is more tlian counterbalanced by the ease with 
which A.C. cau be transformed from the voltage 
of the mail ls to practicully any voltage we may 
happen to need in the receiver. With D C. mains 
no such transformation is possible; we cannot 
Increase the voltage of the mains, and we can 
only reduce it by putting it through resistances— 
a procedure which is inevitably wasteful, as the 
unwanted voltage is merely dUsi|<ittd in the 
form of heat. 

We have already studied the action of a trans¬ 
former. and we have seen that, by suitably 
proportioning the ratio of the inimUr of turns 
In the primary and secondary windings, we can 
obtain practically any step-up or step-down 
clfect we like. If. for example, the voltage of 
the mains is 210 nitrite a usual value) and we 
want only four volts f«»r the lllament of n valve, 
we can connect the primary of a suitable trans¬ 
former to the mains and get four volts from the 
secondary winding. If we require 400 volts for 
the plate of a big Bupcr-i«ower valve, we can 
connect another transformer to the mains and 
get 400 volts from its secondary. 'Phis, iK*rhaps 
sounds nither like getting something for nothing! 
Actually we do not. t>ecause if we increase tlie 
voltage we automatically reduce the current, as 
It I* Impottsihle to get out of any electrical or 
mechanical dc\ Ice more than is put Into It. 

A.C. Mains Valves.—Let us deal first with the 
application of A.C. mains, and moo how we can 
adapt them for use In a radio receiver. 

The current p;issed through a valve Alament 


Is merely used as 
lu order to make 


a convenient means of hearing it 
It give oir a stream of electrons. 
It plays no other part in the set. and provided the 
electron stream is maintained at a fairly steady 
value It docs not matter whether the heating 
current Is alternating or direct. In practice it 
would not be entirely anti*factory to heat the 
lllament of an ordinary valve by A.C. a* the 
very line lllament would tend to cool down and 
heat up again in sympathy with tho alternations 
of the supply, thus giving rise to a low-pitched 
hum which would be reproduced in the loud¬ 
speaker. 

Hikh IuI t> i»es of valves have therefore l*cn 
introduced in which the lllament proper is l|s0l | 
merely us a heater and Ls surrounded by a tutreof 
material capable of emitting electrons when it Is 
wanned by the heater lllament. Once lids tula) 
I “ t, ; l, ! lv<1 ! ts correct working temperature 
• which takes alnait 20 heoonds after the current 
1* switched on) It maintain* a steady stream of 
electrons unaffected by the fluctuations of the 
current in the heater filament. 

Apart from thLs practical difference. A C. valves 
and battery valves are the same in principle 
as economy in current consumption need 
considered when the mains uie used, it Ls 
to make A.C. valves much more 
the corresponding t>pes of battery 

Modern A.C. valves require four volt* for their 
heater llkirncnts, so that we can o|*erute them 
rrom A.C. innltis merely by InteriKKring a trans¬ 
former which will deliver four volt* from 
secondary winding. 

When It conics to anode and grid voltages 
we have U> do more than just transform 
iiiC voltage of the A.C. mum* to the value required 
It hit* u> Iks rectified, or convened Into direct 
current. 7 hi* Is very conveniently carried out 
either by means of a rectifying valve or by a device 
known a* a mehil rectifier. ^ 

A rectifying valve, although different In eon- 
fctruc Mon from the three-electrode typo of receiving 
>alve. depends on exactly the aarno principle. 


but 
not l»e 
i»o .itble 
elllelent than 
valves. 


it* 
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namely, that an electron stream passes from the 
heated filament to the anode and thus permits a 
current to pass through the valve in one direction 
only A full-wave rectifying valve has two 
anodes, each of which looks after half of the 
alternating current wave, so that the whole of it 
Is converted into D.C. If there were only one 
anode, one half of the alternating current wave 
would be rectified, but the other half would be 
suppressed, and we should get a direct current 
only half as great as the original alternating 

^Grid bias Is usually obtained by tapping off 
through a resistance some of the H.T. voltage, 
and in most main sets designed for ordinary 
domestic use this works very well and obviates 
the need for a separate rectifier for the grid bias 

* U Metal rectifiers depend for their action on the 
fact that certain metals or metallic compounds, 
when placed in contact with each other, possess 
the property of allowing a current to pass through 
them in one direction but not in the other. In 
the best-known commercial form of metal rectifier, 
a series of copper and copper oxide washers are 
arranged alternately and bolted together, and by 
suitably connecting together several groups of 
these rectifying units, either half- or full-wa>e 
rectification can be obtained as desired. 

We have now obtained from our A.C. mains a 
direct current of a suitable value and at the 
correct voltage to feed the anodes of the receiving 
valves. As. however, this current is really com¬ 
posed of a scries of impulses it Is not yet quite 
smooth enough for our purpose, and so it is 
passed through a smoothing circuit consisting 
of one or more low-frequency chokes and Large 
capacity condensers. As we have already seen, 
a choke has no objection to a steady current but 
does not like ripples or tluctuations. while the 
condensers act in tills case as reservoirs, accepting 
the slightly irregular inflow of current and 
allowing it to How out in a smooth steady stream. 

In the case of D.C. mains there is. of course, 
no need to rectify them, they merely require 
smoothing In exactly the same way as the rectified 
A.C. current. As has been previously pointed 
out. it is not ns a rule an economical projKxmlon 
to make use of D.C. mains for heating the valve 
filaments, since this necessitates wasting such a 
large amount of electrical energy in order to break 
down the voltage of the mains to a suitable value 
for the valve filaments. 

Before concluding we must refer bneiiy to 
loud-sj»eakem and gramophone pick-ups. - 

Loud-speakers.—The tyi>es of loud-speakers in 
general use to-day are* the reed-driven or moving 
iron; the balanced armature and the moving coil. 

In the case of the reed type, the movement 
consists of a horse-sh<to-shaped permanent magnet 
with a coil of fine wire wound around each i>oie. 
A light soft Iren reel Is mounted so that it lies 
close to the magnet i»oles. and the cone or dia¬ 
phragm is rigidly attached to the reed. The 
small permanent magnet exercises a steaaypuii 
on the reed, but as soon as the ™ 

from the receiver are passed through the two coils, 
they cause the pull of the magnet to vary in 
sympathy with them. The reed is thus inade 
to vibrate, and its vibrations are communkate^ 
to the diaphragm which Is attached to it. Jetting 
up in the air sound waves in accordance with the 
vibrations caused by the speech currents. 

in the balanced armature type of instrument, 
the reed, instead of being arranged across the 
magnet infies so that it is alternately pulled 
towards them and allowed to spring away, is 
Pivoted in between them. When the pull of 
the magnet is varied by the speech currents 
the reed or annature is alternately pushed and 
pulled at each end. and In this way Its movements 
or vibrations constitute a more accurate retUx t ion 
of the effect of the HiTech current than is the case 
in the reed-driven tyi>e of shaker. The balanced 
annature instrument Is therefore capable of better 
quality of reproduction than the reed or moving 

lr °The moving-coil speaker reverses the process 
employed in the other two tyi>cs. In this 
instrument wc have first of all a yen* powerful 
magnet which is knowu as the field magnet, as 
its purpose is to create a strong magnetic field 
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across a small circular gap in its face. A cylin¬ 
drical coil of very fine wire is suspended so that 
it is free to slide in and out of the gap, and the 
cone or diaphragm is attached to this coil and 
suspended at its outer edge so as to impose as 
little restraint as possible on the free movement 

of the coll. . . . 

Instead of passing the speech currents around 
the magnet and so causing it to vary lbs pull, they 
are passed through the fine wire coil, the magnetic 
field remaining constant. The effect of these 
currents in the coil is to set up a little field or 
their own which reacts with the steady field 
of the magnet, and so causes the coil to slide 
hi and out of the gap in sympathy with the speech 
currents. Since the coil and diaphragm move 
as one unit, their vibrations are communicated 
to the air in the form of sound waves. The 
moving-coil instrument gives a quality of re¬ 
production greatly superior to either the balanced 
annature or reed types of speaker. 

The strong magnetic field required by the 
inoving-coil speaker may l>e derived from an 
electro-magnet, which requires a separate source 
of current—either from a battery or from the 
mains; or from a special type of permanent 
magnet, which Is. of course, independent of any 
external source of power. The permanent magnet 
type of 8i>eaker Is now being rapidly developed, 
and so great an efficiency has been achieved with 
it that it will inevitably replace the electro¬ 
magnetic type. . , . . . }ya 

With the increasing improvement in the 
quality of reproduction yielded by modem sets 
and loud-sj>eakerR, more attention has been 
given to the question of reproducing gramophone 
records by electrical means Instead of by the 
older-fashioned acoustic method. Alter all. since 
they are now recorded electrically, it would seem 
the more logical plan to reproduce them electric¬ 
ally. and It is also the better plan, as a good 
amplifier and loud-speaker will give a much finer 
and more realistic reproduction, greater volume, 
and the facility of controlling the volume at will 

from maximum to a whisper. 

The device by which records are reproduced 
electrically goes under the somewhat hybrid 
name of “gramophone pick-up. l 
any rate more or less explanatory of its function. 
Internally it Is very similar in construction U) 
the movement of a small reed-driven loud¬ 
speaker without the diaphragm, but it works in 
the opposite way. Instead of a current 
through the colls on the magnet, so varying their 
pull and causing the reed to vibrate, the needle 
of the pick-up is caused to vibrate by the grooves 
in the record, and as the needle-holder fonns a 
part of the reed, this latter vibrates in unLson 
with the needle. The movements of the reed 
in the magnetic field cause currents to flow In 
the coils which vary in amplitude and frequency 
In sympathy with the vibrations of the reed. If 
these currents are fed into an amplifier to which 
a loud-speaker Is connected, we shall get a re¬ 
production of the original sounds which caused 
the grooves to In? made in the record. 

For this pun>ose we need use only the low- 
freuuencv stages of the receiver, since the currents 
set up in the pick-up are themselves of the 
frequencies of si>eeck and music. \>ith most 
pick-ups. two L.F. stages will give adequate 
volume for all ordinary domestic requirements. 
With receivers having only one L.r. stage, the 
pick-up output can be fed into the detector valve, 
providing arrangements are made for a 1 tenng at 
the same time the grid bias to a value suitable 
for using the valve as an amplifier. 

Practically all modem radio reccbera Incor 
ponite the necessary connections for using a 
pick-up iu conjunction with them. Thus the 
owner of such a set. with a good pick-up 
loud-speaker, is in a position to enjoy in his own 
home entertainment to suit his every inoou and 
taste. The broadcasting programmes bring to 
him the cream of the world’s talent in aH sphei^ 
of human activity, and make 
participator in the leading state. PoliticaJ. national 
and sporting events; records give him t^e Power 
to recreate his favourite iierfonnances whenever 
he wishes. Truly is radio described as the 
greatest, the most varied, and the cheapest force 
in home entertainment ever given to mankind. 
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Dictionary of the Toilet 

BY DOROTHY OWSTON BOOTH 
{Beauty Editress . Weldon’s Publications) 

The following pages are arranged in alphabetical order for the oonvenience of 
tain the most healthful and up-to-date information concerning beauty and the toilet. Thiflsewon 
represent* very thorough and pracfical knowledge, and will be of real assistance in helping c^eryo e 
to make the most of their appearance. 


Ankles.—Much can be done to make ankles slim 
and shapely with exercise and massage. Feet and 
ankles should be bathed, first. in hot water with 
a good lather of Pears’ Soap. After drying, 
massage gently, with the hands sprinkled with 
boracic acid powder. If the ankles are too thin. 
massage with warm olive oil. Raise the foot to 
be massaged ami rest it firmly on a low chair, or 
cross the foot over the other. Massage first with 
stroking movements from the toes to about half¬ 
way up the calf; then, rub firmly in circular 
movements all round the ankle; and finish by 
kneading downwards, using the palms as well as 
the fingers. , . ,, .. 

For slim mi no or strengthening the ankles the 
best exercise Is tiptoe walking. Do this with the 
feet bare or dad only in fiat shoes or stockings, r or 
a second exercise, sit on a fairly high chair and 
raise both feet off the floor; stretch the toes up 
and down as much as possible. Then, rotate 
each foot in turn, at first very slowly, and then 
quickly. Finish the exercises by more tiptoe 
walking. • . Ai _ . . 

, The ankles cannot be perfectly beautiful unless 
one’s footwear Is chosen very wisely. I tent il - 
fitting, high-heeled shoes will produce thick 
ankles more surely than anything else, (See 

F °To relieve aching ankles after prolonged exercise, 
or in hot weather, bathe them in water with a 
little cart>olic disinfectant added. Then, after 
drying well, mb thoroughly with white iodine 
ointment, camphor ice. or a good cold cream. 

Arms.—To whiten the arms when too red or 
pal low. scrub them, first, lightly, with a go<xl 
lather of Pharr’ Soap in warm water. Rinse well, 
in lukewarm water, and dry briskly with a rough 
towel. Now rub the whole of the arms with a 
piece of dean soft rag dipped in a saucer con¬ 
taining a tenspoonful each of lemon juice and 
rose-water. Allow this to dry. Then massage 
with cold cream. Finish with a dusting of Pears 
Talc Powder. Continue this treatment even* 
other night. For bleaching sunburnt arms see 
Sunburn. To prerent the arms becomino sunburnt. 
when playing outdoor games, coat the arms with 
a calomel lotion and powder well with Peaks' Talc 
Powder. 

For keeping the skin of the arms .fine and smooth 
there is nothing better than this lotion. Into a 
small basin put a quarter of an ounce of powdered 
tmgacanth. half an ounce of pure glycerine, half 
a pint of elderflower water, and ten drops of 
tincture of benzoin. Stand the train in a shallow 
pan of hot water and stir until Ingredients arc 
melted. When cold, strain, and put into a dean 
bottle. Rub a little of the lotion on the anus 
every night, after all other treatment Is done. 

The woman who has to do her own housework 
Is lucky; for the exercise given in making 
beds, sweeping, dusting, washing clothes, and 
kneading bread all helps to make shapely arms. 
Those who do not do housework can improve the 
shape of their anus by kneading a thick cushion, 
dailr. for a few moments. Swimming makes 
shapely arms; and the swimming movements 
of the arms should be practised every day. 
Stretching the anus above tho head as though 
just waking from sleep Is excellent. And clench¬ 
ing movements of the hands help to fatten the 
upper anus. 

The growth of hair on the forearms can be 
made less noticeable by frequent application of 


peroxide of hydrogen. This should be used in the 
ten voLs. strength, and must be diluted with rose¬ 
water, elderllower water, or plain cold water for 
use. in the proportion of two parts of Peraide to 
one of water, or in an equal quantity with 

ammonia. .... . . . 

Astringents.—Astringent lotions for toilet pur- 
poses are used for tightening skin which Isi relaxed. 
Enlarged pores may be toned up by their aid. 
The best skin astringents in general use arc 
tincture of benzoin, witch hazel, glycerine and the 
unbeaten white of egg. Of these, only the last- 
named can be used undiluted. Benzoin has a 
very drying effect on the skin and only a few drops 
may be used in any lotion. Witch hazel should 
lie diluted with half its amount of rose-water; 
and glycerine with twice its own amount oi twb- 
water. Recipes for astringent lotions are given 
under the headings Enlarged Pores and The Skin. 

Baldness.—The baldness which is the result of 
decaving of the hair roots through age or an 
Inherited tendency cannot, unluckily, be cured. 
Thinnino of the hair, and temporary baldness, 
however, can be cured by daily scalp massage 
with pure vaseline or paraffin. The latter, the 
quickest and most reliable hair-promoter. m\m 
be u«ed away from ox>en flame or light. An 
odourless kind can be obtained. Another good 
hair promoter is made by mixing together one 
drachm of glycerine, two ounces of rosemary, 
half an ounce of distilled vinegar, two drachms of 
tincture of nux vomica, and three drachms of 
cantharides. Another excellent old-fashioned 
tonic is a mixture of equal parts of strained Juice 
of Spanish onions and well-lieaten egg yolk. 
When well mixed, add as much cod-liver oil as 
the amount of the two former together. Whisk 
for five minutes. Add perfume to disguise the 
unpleasant smell. Keep the pomade in an air- 

li *Baths/— If a daily bath is not possible, the 
whole of the body must be washed, every day. 
with warm water and Pears’ Soap. It is impos¬ 
sible to l>e thoroughly healthy if this is neglected. 
And without health, beauty Ls difficult to acquire 
and keep. The temperature of the bath must net 
t>e too great to l>e borne with complete comfort 
Immediately on entering the water. Very hot 
hath* lower the vitality, weaken the heart, and 
dry the skin, causing it to wrinkle and age. 

The Ifoth water may be softened by the addition 
of a little borax, bran, ammonia, oatmeal or 
almond meal, or pure Bath Salts. (See Water 
Softeners.) The most Important aid to the oath, 
and to the general health. Is a pure wholesome 
soap specially prepared to be beneficial even to 
the most sensitive skin. and. at the same time, 
to t>e an efficient cleanser. The value of Peaks 
Soap for the health and beauty of the akin Ira 
l>een proved for over a century. It is declared, 
by eminent scientific authorities, to be unsur¬ 
passed. After a good soaping, a cool shower or 
spray is helpful, if available. No one should 
remain in the bath for longer than twenty minutes. 
Brisk rubbing with warm Turkish towels should 
follow; aud a few simple exercises may be done. 
More dressing, with advantage. Efficient ven¬ 
tilation of the bathroom, during the taking of a 
bath. Is absolutely necessary. The window must 
l>e oi>en several inches, especially if a gas geyser 
is used for heating the water. Cold Baths should 
only be takeu by those who know they are per¬ 
fectly robust. Turkish Baths aud Vapour Baths 
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may t>e taken, occasionally, for special skin 
cleansing aiul slimming purposes. But they 
should never be taken by those with weak hearts 
or any other organic weakness. They can. of 
course, only be enjoyed at specially equipped 
places under supervision. A social Beauty Bath 
may be taken, once a week or so. for softening, 
whitening, and Invigorating the skin. Into a 
bag of tine muslin put a dessertspoonful each of 
course oatmeal, finely shaved Peaks’ Soap, orris 
root powder, borax, and chopj>ed lemon rind. 
Steep the bag in the bath and use it also for 
rubbing the body. 

Bathing. Sea.—Only hardened. " all-the-yenr- 
round ” bathers should remain in the water for 
long at a time or bathe several times a (lay. 
Twenty minutes is usually long enough. Never 
stay in the sea after you lK»gin to shiver or feel 
cold. Never go out of your depth unless you are 
a strong swimmer: and always take the trouble 
to find out about tides and l>eacb shelving at each 
resort you visit. Never dry in the sun with the 
sea salt still on the body, unless the skin has been 
anointed with almond and olive oils before enter¬ 
ing the sea. Dry by brisk towelling, and take a 
walk and warm drink if feeling cold. 

Baths, Sea-Salt.—Sea brine can lx? bought at 
the chemist’s and used in a warm bath or cold 
plunge occasionally. It is very refreshing and 
invigorating. Dissolve a handful in the bath 
water. 

Beautifying Drinks.—Pure fresh cold water K 
Nature's finest drink for health and beauty. An 
adult needs at least two or three pints of fluids a 
day; and. of this amount, pure water should form 
a considerable part. A glass of water, hot or cold 
ahould be taken first thing in the morning and 
hist thing at night. Fruit drinks—pure leinon 
or orange Juice—are next in value. Milk is partly 
food and. therefore, not a pure beverage; but it 
Is helpful towards a good complexion. Tea and 
coffee should lx* taken only in moderation and in 
weak form. (See also Diet.) 

Beautifying Foods. (See Diet.) 

Blackheads.—This condition of the skin, the 
first stage of Acne. Ls usually found in those with 
greasy skins. The sebaceous glands are U*> 
active, and become relaxed. To prevent black- 
heads, warm water should be used for washing, 
a lather of Peakh* Soap should be given, and 
the face rinsed in cold water. After drying 
thoroughly, an astringent lotion should lx? used, 
such as a mixture of equal parts of witch hazel 
and Peaks’ Kav i>e Com>gnk. To cure blackhead*: 
hither the fare thoroughly, rinse in warm water, 
then give the affected parts good friction with a 
rough towel. Afterwards use a lotion made by 
dissolving a teaspoonful each of flowers of sulphur 
and glycerine, and a dessertspoonful of wltcli 
hazel, in a pint of roee-water. Keep IxdtJed and 
shake l/efore use. in obstinate cases, the black¬ 
heads must lx? pressed out, after the skin has 
Ixscn softened with hot water and Peaks’ Soap. 
This Is done with the lingers, covered with soft 
clean nig. The pressing must Ik* gentle, as 
pimples may form if the skin is roughly handled. 
After all the blackheads have been removed, the 
skin should lie well massaged with the following 
ointment:—resorcin, fifteen gr.. zinc oxide, thirty 
gr.. white vaseline, one ounce. Allow some of the 
ointment to reinuin on all night, and repeat the 
max-age (gently) for several nights afterwards. 
Kuch morning Uic face must lx* well wunliwl and 
diiblied with the above astringent, if the black¬ 
heads form again, they must be removed after an 
Interval of sevenil weeks, then again after a 
similar Interval. The progress will gmdually over¬ 
come them. Cases tliat do not yield to treatment 
must have the attention of a skin s|>ecia!lxt, for 
neglected acne may lead to unsightly pimples and 
scars. 

Brassieres.—The modem, softly-rounded, femi¬ 
nine figure demands well-ch<*cu bras* 10 res which 
hobi the figure and do not restrict it. They 
should lx? made of soft silk, artificial silk or lace, 
and have firm elastic Insets at hides or lxi< k. 
In mxuc cooes. a corselet, which combines corset 
and bruxslere, is worn. (See Corseting.) 

Breathing.—Correct breathing is alinoiutely 
essential to health and. tiierefuro, to lx*auty. It 
is useless to perform breathing exercises for five 
minutes a day and breathe wrongly uli the real of 
the day. All breathing must Lx? deep and must 


use the whole of the lungs down to the waistline. 
In addition to doing regular deep-breathing 
exercises, one must form a habit of breathing 
deeply always. All Inspiration of breath must 
lx? by means of the nose, for there are tine haire 
in the nostrils to filter the air and lengthy passages 
In which the air is wanned before reaching the 
lungs. Deep breathing in itself Ls u-ele^s unless 
the air breathed is pure and oxygenated. There 
must be ventilation In all rooms, by day and by 
night. Outside, fresh air must Ik; freely admitted, 
and inside, stale air lx* allowed out through an open¬ 
ing in the upj»er part of the room. This cannot be 
too strongly urged. (Sec also The Nose.) 

Breathing Exercises.—At night and morning, 
and whenever feeling tired during the day. deep- 
breathing exercises should lx; performed at. or 
near, an open window or in the open air. Stand 
erect, with the head held up well. False the arms 
until on a level with the shoulders In front. 
Breathe In. through the nostrils, parting the arms 
at the same time until they are as fax back at the 
sides as possible. Hold the breath for a moment 
or two, then let it out through nostril* or mouth, 
bringing the arms back to the front again. Keixiut 
| nine or ten times. Next, place the hands flat on 
the body at the waist. Breathe deeply and feel 
the whole of the lower lungs expanding into the 
hands. Ix*t the breath out quickly. Now take 
several deep breaths with the hands held right 
up overhead. Do not continue breathing exer¬ 
cises when feeling tired. Gradually increase the 
number of rvixtitlons as the Ixxly Incomes 
accustomed to the exercise. 

Breath Sweeteners.—If the teeth, stomach, and 
bowels are in perfect health there should lx* no 
unpleasantness of the breath. Liquorice is the 
finest breath-sweetener, when one is required. 
Cloves, peppermint, cinnamon are also useful, 
but are rather too assertive for general use. An 
aromatic or mi antiseptic mouth-wash should, 
however, lx; used after cleaning th^ teeth, for the 
health of the mouth and gums. (Stc Mouth- 
Washes.) 

Brlillnntlne.—A touch of brilliant ine Is needed 
to give a lovely natural gloss to the hair and to 
help It to remain attractively arranged, especially 
If the hair Is dry. It also helps to feet! the hair 
and make It naturally healthy and full of sheen. 
Hub the bristles of a clean hair brush lightly over 
a tin of Beaks’ Hoi.ih Bkii.i.i antine. ami smooth 
them over the hair. If applied lightly it will not 
take out artlflclul waves and curls as heavier hair 
oils may do. 

Brow. The.—For treatment for curing and 
preventing wrinkles on the brew or forehead see 
Wrinkles. To make the brow as attractive as 
IKisslble. In addition to erudlc.itlug lines, care 
must lx; taken In choosing a style of hair dressing. 
A very high forehead needs to have the hair 
slightly drooped over It In parts; and. usually, u 
centre-parting should lx? avoided, the hair Ixdng 
parted slightly to one or the other side. A very 
low brow is often Improved by brushing the hair 
stmight back oil the face; and the hair. If parted 
at all. should lx? parted In the centre. 

Carriage.—A good carriage is ew?ntial to make a 
woman attractive and full of charm, she cannot 
ho|x? to lx* entirely attractive if she slouches and 
walks badly, however lovely her features may lx*. 
In any gathering, the woman who attracts the 
most udmlr.ition und attention is always the one 
who holds herself with a " regal ” upright carriage 
and who walks well. To gain a g«x*l carriage, 
one must practise standing. Hitting, and walking 
Ixrfore a long mirror. The Victorian method of 
teaching correct walking by means id a book 
carried on the head Is excellent. I he Ikx»1< must 
lx; held on the head, without being touched by 
the hands, os one walks alxait the room, prac¬ 
tising the long swinging walk which Is so gr.uvful. 
It Is quite isrvslble to cultivate a perfect carriage 
without the help id a lxx>k. If one merely remein- 
Ix rs to hold the head high with chili drawn well 
In. aluai/s. when walking, standing and sitting. 
Concentration on tlie correct deportment must 
lx* given until a habit of good carriage Is formed. 
Fewer backaches and headaches will lx* suffered 
then. In walking, hold the shoulders si 111 , I ho 
head well up. and let the movements lx* from the 
hips. The centre, nr ball, of the foot must touch 
the ground first; and the feet should lx? kept In 
an almost straight line. Toes turned out too 
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much are as ugly as those which turn Inwards. 
Dally exercises will keep the hips and knees supple. 
(See Exercises.) • 

Cartarrh.—Catarrh of the head must not be 
neglected, as It may lead to many ills. \> hen it 
persists and the cause Is unknown, a doctor should 
be consulted. There must be irritation or in¬ 
flammation causing the flow of mucus. This 
cause must be removed before a cure can oe 
effected. In mild, or intermittent, catarrh, great 
relief is obtained by sniffing salt water up the 
nostrils. Dissolve a large pinch of table salt in 
an egg-cup of cold water. This, If done regularly, 
daily, will prevent catarrh being produced by dust 
in the air. and will also, often, prevent colds. 

Chapped Hands.—-If the skin Is sensitive or 
over-dry, the hands will become chapped in cold 
weather. Care must be taken to dry them 
thoroughly after washing. Very hot water mast 
never be used; and a good soap, such ns Pears , 
Is essential. Every night the hands must be 
well rubbed with either glycerine and rose¬ 
water, or any good skin-softening cream. * ery 
bad chaps can be cured in a night with this 
excellent old-fashioned remedy: Scrape half an 
ounce of best yellow bees'-wax into flue shreds. 
Put in a small basin with an equal amount of 
olive oil. and stand in a larger basin of hot water 
until the wax is dissolved. Stand aside to set. 
Another good cream is made by warming an 
ounce of well-clarified mutton fat with an dunce 
of white wax. half an ounce of lanolin, and hau 
an ounce of oil of sweet almonds. Beat together 
until formed into a thick cream. Keep in a 
closed Jar. , , ... 

Cheeks, Hollow.—When the cheeks are thin 
and there is no ill-health causing this, oentle 
massaging with circular movements, with the 
finger-tips moistened with slightly warmed cocoa 
butter, will often improve their contour. A 
fattening diet should be taken, including small 
doses of cod41ver oil and malt, lacial exercises 
will also help. These should consist in smiling 
and straightening the face alternately; pretending 
to blow out a candle; and oi>eiiing and closing 
the mouth, slowly, and then quickly. 

Chin, The.—There mast be a clear-cut line 
under the chin, if the face is to be attractive and 
youthful-looking. Holding the bead well up 
without "slumping' 9 will do much towards 
keeping the chin clear-cut. Massage and exer¬ 
cise must be given in addition. For 1the mjuB&fte. 
use Ann strokes beginning with the 
meeting in the centre of the chin immediately 
under the bone and pressing downwards and ixuk 
towards the ears. The lingers should te moist¬ 
ened with very cold water or with an astringent 
lotion, such as half an ounce of spirits of camphor 
in two ounces of rose-water. After massaging, 
do the following exercises: First, pash out the 
chin as far forward as possible, and then draw 
it back. lifting the head upwards and backwards 
until l>ent as far back as it will go, drawing the 
chin in all the time. Next should follow head 
bending movements in ail directions—down. up. 
right and left. Spend two or three minutes on 
these exercises; then massage the chin again, 
holding the head up all the time. If this treat¬ 
ment Is followed out regularly, even* day. any 
tendency to " double chin ” will be checked. It 
Is a good thing to bamiage the chin, after exer¬ 
cise and massage, to prevent the throat becoming 
flabby after the reducing. Soak a pad of cotton 
wool in the camphor and rose-water lotion, or in 
one made by mixing together half an ounce of 
glycerine, half a dram of alum, an ounce of Eau 
de Cologne and half an ounce of elderftower water. 
Spread the pad under the chin; and tie it firmly 
in place with a soft scarf tied over the top of the 

U Chiropody.—Few people realise that there is 
a distinct connection between corns and other 
foot ailments and the complexion. A painful 
com will cause one to walk badly and throw the 
whole of the spinal column and the Internal 
organs out of place. Nervous disorders, indiges¬ 
tion, and other troubles follow, resulting in 
sallowncss of the skin and dullness of the eyes. 
Then. too. the pain from corns and bunions 
causes lines on the face which are difficult to 
eradicate. Any corns, bunions, and other growths 
or malformations of the feet, therefore, should 
have immediate expert attention. Simple corns 


and bunions can be cured at home; but long- 
continued trouble demands the attention of a 
qualified chiropodist. To treat a simple com at 
home, soak the foot first In hot water with a very 
plentiful lather of Pears’ Soap to soften the 
growth. Several different methods may next be 
followed. A small piece of washing soda, dipped 
in lukewarm water, may be rubbed on the corn 
for a few moments. The com may be painted 
with a mixture of seven grains of salicylic acid 
and one drachm of flexible collodion. A solvent 
powder made by blending together one part of 
salt sorrel and two of potash may be spread over 
the com and covered over with a small bamiage 
of tine soft muslin. Or. an excellent and homely 
remedy is a small slice of tomato laid over the 
com and bound on with soft thin rag. In the 
two latter cases, the remedy should be left on all 
night and the bandages removed in the morning. 
Continued a«e of any one of these treatments will 
be necessary for about a fortnight, when the com 
will be found to have disappeared or be ready to 
pull out quite easily with the fingers. To allevi¬ 
ate pain in the com during the day. while under 
treatment, a thin plaster should be worn over the 
com. A small soft com can be cured by regular 
painting with lemon Juice. Or a tiny pad of 
cot ton-wool saturated In camphorated oil may be 
bound over the soft com. Relief from the pain 
of small Inin ions can be obtained by cold com¬ 
presses and resting the foot. Troublesome 
bunions must be seen by a chiropodist or doctor. 
To prevent corns and bunions reappearing, well- 
fltting 6hoes must be worn. (See Feet.) 

Clay Packs.—Clay packs, used occasionally, are 
excellent for special cleansing and for toning up 
the skin generally. There are many different 
packs on the market, and careful instructions 
are given on the method of using them. All 
excellent pack can be made, very easily and 
cheaply, by mixing two tablespoonfuls of Peaks 
Fit-ler’s Earth to a Ann paste with lukewarm 
water. This should be spread over the face, and 
left on for twenty minutes. It should then bo 
rinsed off with lukewarm water, followed by a 
cold rinse. Another splendid pack to made by 
mixing a tablespoonful of tine oatmeal with the 
same quantity of Pears’ Fuller's Earth, and 
making into a paste with equal parts of milk and 
water. This is used in the same way as the 

former pock. _ ,. .. . . 

Clothes, The Care of.—To achieve that much 
desired appearance of perfect grooming it is 
necessary to take great care with one s clothes. 
No garments should be put away without being 
first shaken and brushed. They must be brushed 
again before being put on the next time. Tho 
final task, when dressed, should always be another 
brushing to remove unsightly lcxwe haira or 
powder from the clothing. Dresses and coats 
should always be hung on dress-hangers and should 
be aired after wearing by hanging in a currentof 
air. outside the wardrobe or cupboard. The 
underclothes should be hung up. when taken off. 
and not folded up in the fashion so beloved of our 
Victorian grandmothers. Even' garment needs 
to be aired, and this cannot be done if folded 
tightly. The clothes should be hung over the 
backs of chairs, on the bedrail or on bangers on 
hooks or on the outside of the wardrobe. In 
these days of thin, simple underwear of silk or 
artificial silk and flue wool, it is easy to have 
constant change of underclothes; and this helps, 
greatly, in making the modem woman feel, aa 
well as look. ** bien soignee.” Lingerie collara 
and cuffs on dresses mast be spotless and changed 
as soon ns soiled in the slightest degree. Muslin, 
georgette, silk, or ertpe do Chine accessories can 
Ikj quickly cleaned by washing or by dipping in 
benzine or petrol, though this latter process must 
l>e done out-of-doors and right envoy from any open 
flame. A light collar that is fixed to a dress, or 
coat, should be lightly brushed over, every time 
the garment is taken off. with a piece of clean rag 
moistened with benzine. Dark suits, dresses and 
coats can bo freshened up with plentiful brushing 
and shaking, followed by a quick, light rub with 
a sitonge wrung out of warm vinegar. Small 
stains, except those caused by tea. coffee, egg. or 
strong acid, can usually be removed by nibbing, 
lightly, from the outer edge of the stain inwards, 
with clean rag moistened with either ammonia and 
water or peroxide of hydrogen diluted with cold 
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water. Tea and coffee stains can usually )>e 
removed from white or colou.ed material with 
glycerine, any excess glycerine being afterwards 
removed with methylated spirits. Grease spots 
are best removed with a fairly hot tiat-iron over 
clean thick blotting-paper. Stains which do not 
yield to glycerine or ammonia may often be 
cleared away with eucalyptus oil. A slice of 
raw potato will remove stains left by mud on 
black material. And a soft rag dipped in tur- 
l»entine will freshen up black cloth. Kiblion 
hands on hats should be removed and cleaned in 
benzine when stained or si>otted. Stockings must 
l>e washed after every day's wear. Shoes, of 
course, must l>e kept spotlessly clean and heels 
must never Ixj allowed to get worn down at the 
edge. Above all. remember to air and press 
clothes after cleaning, and to inspect one's 
appearance carefully in a long mirror when 
dressed. 

Clothing, Hygienic.—It is commonly known 
that wool, however thin, should l>e worn next 
to the skin. Mixtures of silk, or artitidal silk, 
and wool are next in value; while pure silk, or 
artificial silk, is better for " next-to-the-skin" 
clothing than cotton. Cotton holds moisture 
too readily and allows heat of the body to Ih? lost 
through its texture. All clothing should lie loose; 
and Quality of material Is far more iiniKjrtaiit than 
Quantity In number of garments. All underwear 
must be easy to launder, as freQuent change is 
essential to health and apinranince. 

Cold Cream. —This is one of the most necessary 
articles of the toilet. It Is valuable for cleansing 
the skin, for feeding the tissues, and as a founda¬ 
tion for powder. A gixsl cream can be made 
cheaply from the following redi»e: Shred an 
ounce of white wax. Ini If an ounce each of cocoa 
butter and H|»criiMrctl together into a small l>asln. 
Stand In a larger basin with some hot water in. 
until all ingredients are dissolved. Add an ounce 
of almond oil. two ounces of rose-water, and a few 
drops of attar of rose*. Take out of the hot 
water and beat, lightly, until formed Into a smooth 
cream. Put into closed jars when cool. 

Colours for Health.—The choice of colours for 
surroundings must vary with the individual. 
Some i*eople find blue and green Inspiring and 
helpful to a happy atmosphere; while others feel 
at their l>est when surrounded by soft yellows or 
Pinks. As a general rule, d*xtorx are agreed that 
green, blue, and yellow are the "healthiest” 
colours. and tliat red and dark brown are Injurious 
to health, especially to the health of nervous 
subjects. 

Colours to Wear.— Broadly speaking, blondes 
should wear pale shades of any colour und darker 
shodes of only «ool colour* such as green and blue, 
brunettes look well In deep tones of all warm 
colours, such as red. rose-pink, browns and 
yellows. It is tiiiiHjsslble to prescrilie the exact 
colours suitable to every type; for each member 
of each type 1* a little different In colouring from 
her sister. It Is a wise rule, therefore, to match 
up the colour of the eyes or hair as far as jHMsIhlc; 
at any rate, the colour that brings ".it beauty 

of the eyes should Is? the ls.**t choice, blondes 
of all t>I*es look well In pastel tints. In white, 
black, Iselge. grey, and m<»t blues and greens; 
but they should, usiiiilly, avoid bright colour*, 
except scarlet, wliMi is generally laxoining to 
the fair-haired. especially If combined with white. 
Medium-haired women and brunettes do not 
look Uielr best In pastel tints, except for evening 
wear. They can wear bright shades, however, 
and should do ho when possible. For them, 
black should be slightly relieved with white! 
tjelge. cream, palest pink, flesh, or oyster. And 

off-white " tint* will suit them liettcr than dead 
white. They look well In all pinky sliades. and 
•mould choose warm browns and ls?lge tints In 
Preference to cold ones; and almost any shade 
ILm « \ w Income them. The auburn-haired 
wmihid their ls-st c hoice In green, certain blues, 
buck. w Idle, pale >ellow, and vurlous shades of 
brown, but not grey. 

*10 , * Mt com ^ tor ,lie Mr are those 

wlUi blunted teeth which will not tear the hair 

felh.r? i P ' 1 It 1 ** 3 of or ot flre-pnxif 

mcUl rF* Ulcr V fore * ,,,ucij better than those of 
chW'i# !> |j * kept scrupiiJously 

gUM * y ,JC * J thy. It 
fciiOuiJ I M3 washed daily, or every other day, in 
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hot water, with plenty of soap lather and a few 
drops of ammonia. 

Complexion, The Care of the.— Utter cleanliness 
Is the first essential in the care of the complexion. 
SoaP and water are still Nature's own special 
cosmetics. But the soap must l>e the purest and 
most emollient soap obtainable to cleanse the 
skin without injury and to make the water 
suilicieiitly soft to keep tlie complexion l>eautifuJ. 
Peak's Soap is guaranteed to l>e the purest, most 
emollient, and most soothing of all toilet soaps 
and is. therefore. Ideal for making, and keeping, 
the complexion beautiful. The face must be 
washed in warm, not hot. water, with a light 
lather of Pears' Soap, and a rinse in told water 
to follow, every night. The morning wash may 
l>c with warm or cold water as preferred, but cold 
is good for toning up the skin ready tor going out 
into the outdoor atmosphere. The nightly wash 
should follow a light cold creaming to remove any 
powder and vanishing cream. After the wash, 
a light patting with cold cream or with a good 
astringent lotion—u«v Enlarged Pores and The 
Skin)—may Ik? given, and any superfluous cream 
should be wiped off before getting into lied, so 
that the skin does not become clogged during the 
night. In the morning, if there Is a tendency to 
sal lowness or dogged i*ores. use a light astringent 
lotion, such as eQiial parts of witch hazel and 
elderflower water. l>efore using vanishing cream 
and powder. (See Make-up.) 

A dull or sallow complexion can l>e helped by 
lathing the face nightly with milk in which a little 
(lowers of sulphur have been steeped for an hour. 
A mixture of cuual parts of lemon juice and milk 
Is also excellent. In either of these treatments, 
mix a small Quantity in a saucer and use with a 
pad of cotton wool or cleansing tissue. 

Plenty of rest and sleep is essential to a good 
clear pink-and-whire complexion. There must 
!*• fresh air in the bedroom; and the liedclothcs 
must l>c light in weight. (Sic also Rest and 
Relaxation, and Sleep.) 

1 o improve tlie colour of the completion, bathe 
the face alternately with fairly warm water and 
I cold. Add a small Quantity of Pkaiw* Fai* i.» ; 
Co loon k to the cold water. Dry by gentle rub¬ 
bing with a soft towel. Then, with a very fine 
scent spray filled with Pears' Eau hi: Comkjnp 
spray the cheeks lightly from a short distance! 

I liis will tone up the skin and bring a healthy 
colour to the surface. 

Fresh air and exercise play an enormous part 
in the lieauty of the complexion. Fresh air is as 
necessary in the home and b il* lues* premises as 
out-of-dcKiw. It is useless to go for walks to 

get the air if one spends the rest of one's lime 
Mint in airless, iinvcnliJatcd nsans. Windows 

1/1 V, w U »»•«! day. Stale air pphIucch 

pillow complexions very readily. {Sec also 

u or else.) 

Dot lias an tmv»ortant connection with tlm 
complexion Simple f.**l, varied, and coin- 
prising plenty of vegetables, salads, and raw ripe 
fruit, and Including the drinking of much cold 
water and fruit drinks. Is vital to a dear com- 
Plexlon and a good healthy, beautiful colouring. 

I rcM», well-washed watercress Is one of Nature's 
llnc-d complexion lienutlflcr* and should U* eaten 

aJasurwa.r*'" is " dm 

J'or |>rotc4'tlnK I lie cotiii'lcxlnu from the huh. 

KiMSSai 1 ”’ bU " s "“ ; 

Pleiloii" A,W WoA, ‘ *“ '"“k-Wcsa f„ r t j 1( . COI|i . 

1 C, 1 ' lropodv for •fcatinent of com*, 
chwenkiltweur ^ WWVC,,U "* cor, « *» wtocly 

Corseting.ooracta arc work* of art and 
designed, by extorts. to moult the figure into 

liiW' There is no 

tlght-hu lug and restric tion; but, owing to its 

careful cut. the comet of to-day merely provide® a 

foundation garment to accentuate the norma) 

riu^Vir 10 U,l(1 0 u K ‘ rfcct contour under 
chic dresses. I he success of the comet dcpendii 
on Its correct shaping to the figure of (ho wearer 
on the elasticity of the material of which It id 
made, on the support given, by shaping, to the 
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vital organs of the body, and upon its correct 
size as to waist and hip measurement. It is 
necessary, therefore, to be fitted by an expert 
coraetiere, and this service can be obtained at any 
good store. With a well-fitting corset must be 
worn a good brassiere, cut on hygienically correct 
lines for moulding and holding the figure. (See 
Brassieres.) If preferred, a corselet can be worn 
which combines corset and brassiere in one gar¬ 
ment. This covers the whole figure and should 
be so shaped as to give support wherever needed. 
Some corselets are made with under-belts of 
surgical elastic and straps designed to give sup¬ 
port to the abdomen. These are excellent for 
women who stand or walk a great deal, as they 
prevent any painful dropping of the abdomen. 
They also ensure the correct flatness of the lower 
half of the body. In selecting a corset or corselet, 
be sure to get one made of material that will wash 
satisfactorily. Two garments exactly the same 
in shape, size and material should, indeed, be 
purchased at a time. This will allow for regular 
laundering, an important feature in a garment 
worn near the skin. Even the very slim woman 
Is well advised to wear a good modern corset 
and keep her figure slender and supple. 

Cosmetics.—As has already been said, soap and 
water are Nature’s first and best cosmetics. And 
the purity of Pears' Soap makes it an indis¬ 
pensable cosmetic on the toilet table of every 
woman who is determined to be healthy and 
attractive. A good cold cream and a reliable 
vanishing cream come next in importance. A 
recipe for the former has been given under Cold 
Cream. Astringent lotions, complexion tonics, and 
skin foods are dealt with under their own head¬ 
ings. Peaks' Violet Powder and Talc Powder 
should have their place on every toilet table. 
They are soothing and safe. Rouge is dealt with 
under Make-up, and lip salves under their own 
headings. Lotions and creams for the hands and 
for the hair are also dealt with in their own place. 
In buying any cosmetic's. It must be remembered 
always that purity is the first and last essential. 

" Crowsfeet .”—(See Wrinkles and The Face.) 

Curling Fluids.—When the hair is curled arti¬ 
ficially, it is helpful to moisten the hair with a 
fluid which will fix the curl or wave and make 
It hist, even in damp or hot weather. One old- 
fashioned curling fluid is made by boiling a table¬ 
spoonful of bruised quince seeds in a pint of water 
until the amount of fluid is reduced to three gills. 
Strain the decoction when cold and add to it a 
tablespoouful each of Pears’ Eau i>e Cologne 
and either alcohol or bay rum. Keep bottled. 
Shake before use. Another good recipe merely 
reuuires half an ounce of gum trngacanth to bo 
dissolved in a teacup of warm water. Allow to 
stand until of the consistency of syrup. The 
more difficult the hair is to curl, the thicker tho 
syrup needs to l>e. If too thick, it can be thinned 
with water, rose-water or bay rum. It is quite 
harmless and will not make tho hair sticky. 
Moisten each strand of hair slightly before curling. 

Curling the Hair.—Before deciding to curl or 
wave straight hair a considered judgment should 
l>e formed. Many women really look far more 
attractive with glossy, well-groomed, daintily- 
arranged straight hair than with it artificially 
curled or waved. If it must be curled, a decision 
must also l>e made as to whether a permanent 
wave, a regular Marcel wave, or n home curling 
with soft curlers or irons is l>est or most suitable 
to tlie pocket. A i*ermanent wave can be given 
for as low a price os twenty-five shillings up to 
three or four guineas. It lasts for about six 
months; but the wave must be carefully “ 6et ” 
after each shampoo. It should not harm the 
hair; but, us hair varies In texture and type, 
the advice of a hair specialist should be obtained 
before deciding to have a iHsrmanent wave. 
Certain hair will not take the wave and only 
becomes frizzy. A Marcel wave does not harm 
the hair at all if done by an expert. It remains 
in the hair for a i>eriod varying from ten days to a 
month or even more. Home curling can be done 
well by means of soft silk-covered, or rubber, 
curler*; but this, of course, only curls up the 
ends of the hair and does not produce a " wave ” 
clr«e to the head. Curling fluids, recipes for 
Kiven above, are helpful in home curling, 
i. i Cuticle-Removers.—The cuticles 

8 nouJd be pressed back with the towel, every 


time the hands are washed and dried. If this is 
done consistently, as a matter of habit, the 
cuticles will never grow up over the nails and 
look unsightly. If they have been allowed to 
grow. It is unwise to use any acid cuticle-remover, 
as this irritates the skin round the nails, making 
it split. Also, the cuticles grow more quickly 
after acid is used. A cuticle-cream is always to 
be preferred. There are many good makes on the 
market, or one can be made by mixing together a 
teaspoonful each of lanolin, olive oil, oil of Por¬ 
tugal, and clear honey. Blend the ingredients 
well, and keep in a well-corked bottle. Paint a 
little round the cuticles after soaking the fingere in 
hot soapy water and drying them well, pushing 
back the cuticles. Leave the cream on until 
dried into the skin. (See also Manicure.) 

Cysts, Surface.—Small cysts, or bard lumps, on 
the face. neck, hands, or body should never be 
neglected. As they cause no pain, they are apt 
to be treated as of no account and left, until, 
through some disorder or injury, they may 
become septic or ” malignant.” They may never 
be troublesome at ail; but there is always a slight 
danger. A doctor's advice must be sought, as 
there is no amateur way of dealing with them. 

Dandruff.—Simple dandruff or scurf is merely 
the natural wearing away of the scarf or surface 
skin of the scalp. This Is easily removed by 
plentiful brusliiug and scalp massage. More 
i serious dandruff, with great irritation of the 
I scalp and an excessive amount of scurf, is some¬ 
times caused through debility or through rheu¬ 
matic or gouty tendency and should be treated 
Internally under medical orders. Before con¬ 
sulting a doctor, however, external treatment 
mar be tried and may be found satisfactory. 
The scalp should be well massaged, every night, 
with the fingers well moistened with a mixture 
of equal parts of olive oil and lime-water well 
shaken together, and mixed only In small amounts 
at a time. When there is no irritation but merely 
excessive scurf, it Ls well to try a tonic made of 
one drachm of spirits of wine, half a drachm of 
glycerine, half an ounce of rosemary, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of spirits of ammonia, and three ounces 
of rose-water. Hub pleutr of this into every 
part of tho scalp nightly. When dandruff per¬ 
sists. shampoo the hair at least once a week with 
a thick lather of spirit soap—or use two parts of 
green soap and one part of spirits of wine— 
rinsing several times in warm water. A hot olive 
oil massage of the scalp, twenty minutes before 
shampooing, also helps considerably. 

Dentifrices.—Only dentifrices guaranteed to be 
pure and free from Injurious acids and grit should 
ever be used. Pears’ Dental Paste fulfils all 
the requirements of a perfect dentifrice. It is 
made of the purest materials under the super¬ 
vision of skilled chemists. It is antiseptic and 
strengthens teeth and gums. For those who 
specially prefer a tooth-powder, the best is a 
mixture of equal parts of precipitate of chalk, 
powdered cuttle-fish, and powdered charcoal, 
with one-twelfth part of cream of tartar. Blend 
well. Use alternately with Pears’ Dental Pante. 

Deodorants.—A Bimplo bome-mAde deodorant 
Is In the form of powder. Bake some lump alum, 
on a tin plate, in a very slow oven. When chalky 
In api»earance. cool slightly, and crush to a fine 
powder. Keep In air-tight tins. Dust on to the 
affected parts, after washing, and follow with a 
dusting of Pears' Pkau-Blossom Talcum. If 
a liquid deodorant is preferred, mix half an ounce 
of i>owdered borax, three-quarters of an ounce 
of powdered alum, the juice of a large lemon, and 
a quart of boiling water. When cold and well 
mixed, bottle. If there is persistent, excessive, 
and objectionable perspiration bathe the parts 
with very hot water and then lather well with 
formalin soap, allowing it to dry well into the skin. 
Dust, afterwards, with Pears' Talcum Powder. 

A five per cent, solution of tannin also makes a 
good deodorant. 

Depilatories.—Unfortunately there is no satis¬ 
factory and absolutely permanent hair-remover. 
To be of lasting use. a depilatory must contain 
injurious acids. Much can be done with super¬ 
fluous hairs, however, by pulling them out with 
small surgical tweezer*, where the hairs are not 
too prolific. Bathe the part, afterwards, with 
a mixture of equal parts of peroxide of hydrogen 
and rose-water to bleach any remaining small 
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hairs. This mixture, or one of ammonia ami 
peroxide tn equal parts, will bleach unwanted 
hair and. In time, rot the roots. Electrolysis 
Is said to be a reliable hair-remover. It can only 
be given by an expert. {Set Electrolysis.) 

Diet.—Diet Is of tremendous Importance to the 
appearance. To obtain, and keep, a clear attrac¬ 
tive complexion and a slender figure. one must 
omit all rich, greasy, highly-flavoured foods, rich 
cakes, and pastries. Meals should l>e. as far 
as possible, at regular times; and no food should 
l>e taken in between. Three meals a day .art* 
sufficient. If afternoon tea is taken, it should ise 
merely tea to drink, with a biscuit or small Piece 
of plain home-make cake, unless only a light 
supper Is taken later. Only one meat meal a 
day Is necessary. The amount of meat taken 
should be small; and fat meat should lie omitted. 
The rest of the diet should consist of brown bread 
in preference to white always; butter; eggs, or 
while llsh, or cheese; fresh salads, csi** ially 
tomatoes, watercress, and raw carrots; cooked 
vegetables, but not lame amounts of potatoes or 
turnips; fresh rii»e fruit when possible in prefer¬ 
ence to cooked; simple milk puddings or very light 
steamed ones In small quantities; small amounts 
of prepared cereals with milk; weak tea; weak 
cofTee. If there is any tendency to indigestion, 
raw vegetables and raw fruit should never lx* 
taken at the same meal. Cooked fruit should have 
very little sugar with it. Drown sugar, honey, or 
treacle should take the place of white sugar. 
Brown sugar Is specially good for any nervous 
trouble and can l>e taken in si»oonfuls or on brown 
bread-and-butter. It is not fattening. 

All vegetables should l»e cooked in very little 
water and ax quickly as possible to preserve the 
vitamins and salts. I a* mon and orange Juice 
should l»e taken daily. One to two of each a 
day will provide sufficient of the exentlal 
vitamins. Plenty of fresh water should Ik* taken 
between meals and first thing in the morning. 
Finally, it Is essential to masticate nil f<»od 
thoroughly. •• Bolted" fond qulekly produces 
Indigent Ion and sallow complexions. 

Ears, The.—To keep the ears as Hat to the head 
J* possible, children’s hats must not Ik? allow, l 
•to press on the top* of the ears or liehlud them. 
Any tendency to sticking out should lx? checked 
by the wearing of a sixxial cap or a scarf tied 
round the head over the ear*, at night. 

Egg Packs.—These are envllent for preventing 
or curing wrinkles and for closing enlarged t»ores. 
After washing, stnear the whole face with slightly- 
»*eaten white of egg. Allow to dry; and then 
gl'e a second coat. When this has dried on. 
r»nearthe face with yolk of egg. also lightly Uaten. 
ihl* should remain oil for fifteen minutes, and the 
face should then Ire washed In tepid water and 
I kahx' Soap. Dry very gently, Dive this treat¬ 
ment once every two or three week*, or as required. , 

Egg Shampoos. — For ot'caslonal special clean- 
hair and toning the scalp, treat up. 
Htiflly, the white of a fresh egg. Ieither this all i 
J|ver the head, rubbing It well Into the M.nlp. 
inen rinse off In warm water with a g<**l soap- 
Jelly lather. For Instruction* on making wwip- 
jeliy 8hampoolng. I Cline several tlines in 
lukewarm water. For dark hair, the whole egg 
may Is? used if liked. 

Elbows.—For spe'la! softening and whitening 
or the elliows. massage with warm cocoa butter, 
after a good nibbing with lemon Juice and hot 
In equal parts. iSer aleo Arms.) 

Electrolysis.—This can only lie given by a ! 
qualified exi*rt. It In used for removing hair, 
anmll surface growth*, and Mars, under medical 
adv|«tj It also gives relief in neuralgic affections. 

Enlarged Pores. Keixiwderfiig over old powder 
•nd cream, or the me of b*> hot water for washing, 
are the most common cause* of enlarged por<*tf. 
lo cure them. therefore, me only lukewarm water 
and finish with cold; und always remove 
Powder and cream Ixforc renewing the make-up. 

A good astringent lotion must Is* used, night and 
Morning. A mixture of equal parts of witch , 
“ 0 *el and mac-water. or witch ho/el and I’kaiw' 
*?ap PR Coi/mjvk, or wlfih h;i/A*l and eldertlower 
ar « oJl excellent fur the i*iin*j*<h Keep a 
•nujll quantity of t)ie lotion ready ndxed In a 
WjUIc. Dali the skin plentifully, after washing. I 
and. whenever i*«*lhle, Is fore rnnklngup. Do 
not leave cream on the fact: all night, but wii* it ! 


ofT before getting into bed. having left It on a* 
long as possible after washing. If the skin is dry 
in addition to having enlarged pore.*, use this 
lotion Instead of the one* mentioned above. Stir 
a quarter of a teosixionful of boracic acid powder 
Into a quarter of a teacup of boiling milk. Add 
two teaspoonfuls of eldertlower water, a teaspoon* 
ful of glycerine, and eight drops of benzein. Keep 
in well-corked liottle. arid shake lie fore ufc. 

Exercise.—Though regular exercise is necessary 
for health and good appearance, too much or 
too strenuous exercDe should not U* indulged in 
except by those training for s^>iut- -port or physical 
work. Walking Is one of the best exercises, as it 
uses most of tlie muscles of the Liody and in¬ 
vigorate* the blood flow; but excessive walking 
I* not gcxxl for th*>se unused to If.. In this, as in 
everything el«e, moderation is wise. Daily 
physical exercises should Ik* done, on rising, and 
when wearing few and light clothing. They must 
lx* done in a well-ventilated room. They must 
not Ik? continued when feeling fatigued. 
rinit exercise will reduce superfluous weight and 
will also Increase to the normal those who are 
under weight. But excessive exercise of any kind 
may injure the health and enlarge some muscle*, 
destroying the symmetry of the normal tig ire 
which everyone desire* to posses*. 

Exercises lor Health and Beauty.—Stret* h*ng 
is one of the finest exercises. Stretch the whole 
liody to the utmost Indore getting out of bed in 
the morning, Then, standing, stretch again, 
raising the amis ;tl»xve the head and stretching 
the finger* as high as possible. Then, standing 
near the open window, do the brr>ithing extremes 
given under that heading aUne. Next should 
follow head turning and bending movements to 
lieautify the no k — l**nd the head forward and 
downward, then stret< h it up and bend backward. 

I»cnd to the left and right alternately, keeping 
the body quite still all the time. Now* do alter¬ 
nate head turning to right ami left, keeping the 
shoulders rigid. Body landing even i>es should 
follow, and the last of these Is the familiar lending 
from the waist ** to touch the toes." Stand with feet 
firmly together, heel* touching, toes very slightly 
apart. Jfaise the hands ul*»\e the head. Now 
I tend forward and downward from the waist until 
the lingers touch the toes or the ground in front 
of them. Stretch up again to the normal i**siiion. 
Kepeat tills several times. This exercise is splen¬ 
did for slimming the hips and waistline. Exer¬ 
cise* for the ankles and legs should follow; the-e. 
Including llpt«*e walking, are given under the 
heading Ankles. For further hip slimming, the 
trunk iK'iiding sideways exercise can follow next. 
In this, place hands firmly on the hip*, keep 
the head rightly In line with the shoulder*, ami 
bend alternately to the right and to the left its 
far as i«*vsll»!e. Finish by mon* deep breathing. 
Ihcse exercises are quite enough for all ordinary 
general purp«He*. More elaU.rate one* umy be 
done by those who feel special need I he great 
virtue of any exercises, however. He* in doing 
them regularly, every day. not just now and then. 

Expression.— No fa* e can Ik* UauMfnl, however 
perfect the features and colouring may Ik*. If the ex* 
prvs-don is hunt, U>ri?*l. i*.*e visit, or discontented. 
No one admires the gushing woman or the woman 
who gives way. visibly, to every parsing emotion, 
on the other hand. But the fu«tr that utt rucks 
urnst uduiinitloii Is the one which looks I'itul, 
which indicates the owner's interest in life 
and people, and which allows her to Ik* kindly, 
intelligent, and tolerant. Every woman should 
cultivate an interesting smile, not a smirk or a 
fixed grin, but a kindly. Intelligent smile ready 
to Itit across her face at the right moment. And 
to cultivate such, as well as the happy interested 
expression already referred to. it is necessary to 
make oneself Interested in life and people around 
one. It !h necessary to learn to pit h one's own 
feeling* and worries Into the background and to 
take Intelligent Interest In the doing* and huppl- 
ne-s of those one meet.*. Eopularlty and U*.inty 
will follow quickly If one masters these habit* of 
mind. 

Eyebrows.—The Irenuty of the eyebrows dies 
In their neat np|H*amnce. Their line should In* 
clear-cut and very neatly arched. When the 
brows an? very full and heavy, It I* Hornet lines 
necessary to pluck wane of the hairs out in order 
to give a neat line. This is. of course, rather u 
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painful proceeding and must be continued from 
time to time. When plucking Is not desirable, 
much can be done to shaping the eyebrows by 
regular brushing. A proper eyebrow brush can 
be bought, or a tiny soft tooth-brush can be kept 
for the purpose. Brush the brows always after 
powdering to remove powder from the hairs. 
For darkening the eyebrows, brush them every 
night with a mixture of sage tea and castor oil. 
To make sage tea. boil a handful of dried sage in 
a pint of water for half an hour. Strain when 
quite cold. Dilute as required with an equal 
part of toilet castor oil. mixing carefully. For 
making the Irenes grow thick and glossy, brush 
nightly with wanned vaseline, or with a mixture 
of equal parts of olive oil ami almond oil. After 
brushing, press the eyebrows into a good shape 
by placing the thumbs under, and the finger-tips 
over, the brow and running them firmly along 
from the centre outward. 

Eyelashes.—The lashes can be made thick and 
curling by regular pressing upwards with the 
finger-tips. They should be brushed, very lightly, 
with the same lotion that is l>elng used for the 
eyebrows. Close the eye tightly, and brush the 
edges of the lids with a soft camel’s hair paint¬ 
brush or the eyebrow brush. Brush the lashes, 
after powdering, with the brush moistened with 
rosewater. When the brush is not available, 
moisten the finger-tips and remove powder with 
them 

Eyelids.—To show up the beauty of the eyes, 
and keep a youthful appearance, the skin of the 
eyelids must l>o unwrinkled and a clear colour. 
A good astringent skin food will do this. Here 
is a good recii>e : Mix together a teaspoonful each 
of boradc add powder, almond oil. elderfiower 
water, glycerine, and well-beaten white of egg. 
Keep in a covered Jar, and inix a fresh supply 
every ten or twelve days. Pat a small amount 
of this into the eyelids and the skin round the 
eyes, at night, after washing. Do not massage, 
as you may stretch the skin. If the lids are 
sallow, add an equal quantity of lemon juice to 
the other ingredients. Sufficient sleep is also 
essential to keep the eyelids youthful. {Set 
Sleep.) 

• Eyes.—The colour of the eyes matters little so 
long as they are bright, youthful, clear, with 
bluish M whites" and not dull yellowish ones. 
This means that the eyes must mirror good health 
of body and of mind. A regular life, sufficient 
sleep, fresh air. exercise, plain food, and rest are 
absolutely necessary. A sluggish liver, bad diges¬ 
tion. and lack of air soon show dull eyes with 
yellow •• whites/’ 

The eyes need bathing and an occasional tonic, 
just as does the face. An eye-cup is a necessary 
article of the toilet. One can l>c bought for six- 
pence or less. Fill It. freshly for each eye. to 
the brim with a boraclc lotion; and lower the 
eye into the bath, which must be held close to the 
face. Open and close the eye while under the 
surface of the lotion in the cup. To make the 
lotion, dissolve a teaspoonful of boracic acid 
powder in half a pint of boiling water. When 
cold, put into a dean bottle and keep well-corked. 
It will keep any length of time, so larger quantities 
may Ik* made if liked. Another good eye lotion 
Is made by adding a teaspoonful of rose-water 
and six drops of witch hazel to a quarter of a pint 
of cold water. This is siUllcient for one bathing 
of both eyes. 

Protect the eyes from the strain of working 
In a bad or dickering light. Avoid reading in a 
moving vehicle. Shade the eyes from strong 
sunlight, and. whenever i>oesible, rest them by 
looking fixedly at something green, at intervals 
while doing eye-tiring jobs. Eye exercises are 
good for keeping the eyes youthful and for 
strengthening the sight. The eyes’ should be 
rolled round, slowly and quickly. Next they 
should be closed while counting ten. then opened 
Quickly and turned to stare at a bright light for 
ten counts. This should be repeated nine or ten 
times. Then, practise in looking as far to each 
side without turning the head should be done. 

Face Cleansing.—As has already been said. 
Perfect cleanliness of the face, obtained by means 
of washing in soft water with a pure soap, such 
as Pears', is imperative if the skin Is to be beauti¬ 
ful. Steaming gives an extra cleansing occasion¬ 
ally. Before washing, and before re-powdering. 


the face must always be cleansed of powder, 
cream and dust with soft cleansing tissues, which 
are bought very cheaply in hygienic packages at 
any good chemist’s, or with pads of cotton-wool* 
moistened with cold cream. Throw away tissue 
or wool after use. Other details of face cleansing 
are given under the Care ot the Complexion and 
Enlarged Pore3. 

Face Massage.—Unless one has been taught 
exactly how to massage correctly, it is advisable 
to leave definite face massage severely alone. 
Wrong massage will only produce more ills than 
it sets out to cure, by stretching and wrinkling 
the tender membranes of the face. Substitute 
patting for massage, therefore, in every case, and 
visit a masseuse, occasionally, for special treat¬ 
ment. Pat skin foods and lotions gently into the 
skin. A very gejitlc circular rubbing may be given 
to the cheeks, now and then, to invigorate the 
skin and improve the colour. 

Falling Hair.—The average life of an individual 
hair of the head is about four years. Some hair 
must, therefore, be constantly falling out as its 
life ends. Usually, this fall takes place in the 
autumn; and new hair grows quickly to take 
its place. Excessive falling of the hair, then, or 
at other times of the year, should t>e given Im¬ 
mediate attention. Often it is caused by general 
ill-health and necessitates a tonic, to obtain which 
the doctor should be consulted. At the same time, 
a scalp tonic should be massaged into the skin 
with the finger-tips, nightly, after plentiful brush¬ 
ing. See Baldness for special tonic recipes, the 
best of which, it will be noticed, is paraffin or pure 
vaseline. For method of use see Baldness. For 
toning up the scalp where there is slight falling 
of the hair a good tonic can be made from a 
mixture of one drachm of red lavender, one 
drachm of tincture of cantharides. half an ounce 
of oil of lemon, and two ounces of rosemary. 
The old-fashioned mixture of bay rum. cantha¬ 
rides. and rosemary Is also excellent. This can 
be obtained from the chemist mixed in the right 
proportions. The regular use of Pkabs* Solid 
Biulliantin'e will also help towards strengthen¬ 
ing the hair and preventing undue falling. 

Fat, Superfluous.—A great deal cau be done 
towards reducing unwanted fat by daily perform¬ 
ance of exercises, such as those given under the 
heading Exercises for Health and Beauty, and by 
care with diet. This should be very simple, but 
nourishing, and must include vegetables, fruits, 
salads, lean meat, eggs, brown bread, a little 
butter, and small quantities of prepared cereab 
and simple milk puddings. All rich, fatty foods 
must be left out. The juice of two lemons, but not 
more, should be taken, one first thing in the 
morning, and one last thing at night. And at 
least half a pint of hot water should be sipped, 
momiug and night, and occasionally between 
meals. 

Fat in definite spots can be removed by regular 
use of one or other of the patent rubber rollers 
on the market. If. after care on all these counts, 
the weight still continues to be greatly in excess 
of the normal for the height and age. it is wise 
to consult a doctor. A little simple treatment 
will generally tone up the gland which controls 
the fat and remedy the trouble. 

Fatigue.—l See Rest and Sleep.) 

Feet, The.—To be perfectly comfortable and 
healthy, the feet must be fitted carefully with 
shoes of the correct size. Very narrow toes and 
high heels cramp the feet, harm the nerves, and. 
through causing incorrect walking, throw the 
backbone and all internal organs out of gear. 
This means indigestion and all its attendant ills 
of sallow skin, dull eyes, unhealthy hair, and so 
on. The shoes must At the feet without any 
restriction or pressure. They must l>e pliable 
yet firm, aud the soles must be sufficiently thick 
to form a protection betwecu the feet and hard 
hot pavements. 

The feet must be bathed at least once a day. 
This Is best done at night, though they may be 
bathed again In the morning as well, if possible. 
Warm water, with a generous lather of Peaks* 
Soap, must be used. When the feet are extra 
tired, sore and aching, a little carbolic disinfectant 
in the water or a handful of sea-brine will be 
found helpful. The feet must be dried thoroughly, 
especially between the toes. If much walking, 
Btandiug, dancing or outdoor game playing is to 
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be done, it to a good plan to massage the feet and 
ankles with vaseline at night, and with methylated 
spirits in the morning. After either application, 
dust the feet well with boracic acid powder and 
then with Pears’ Violet Powder. This will 
make them smooth and comfortable. Stockings 
must be clean each day If the feet are to be 
perfectly comfortable. 

See also Chiropody for treatment for corns and 
bunions, and In-growing Toe-nail for correct 
method of cutting the toe-nails, etc. 

Figure, The.—(See Corseting, Brassieres, Diet. 
Gait, Exercise, and Thinness.) 

Flat Feet.—Through the strain of standing 
much, or walking a great deal in ill-fitting shoes, 
the arches of the feet may give way. the foot loses 
its spring, and the owner walks with the feet flat 
on the ground instead of on the ball of the f<xjt. 
This may cause swelling of the ankle, and a great 
deal of nervous disorder and backache through 
the spinal cord being Jerked and twisted by the 
incorrect walk. There may also l>c pains in the 
ankle and legs. To cure the trouble, rest is 
imperative. Sl»ecl:d artificial supi>orts should l»e 
obtained to go inside the shoes, wlii< h should In? 
broad In the toe and with medium heels. Feet 
exercises should be clone consistently, including 
plenty of tiptoe walking and rapid feet move¬ 
ments. A tight strip of wide elastic round the 
Instep will often give relief fiotn pain. 

Flushing.—This is . either the outcome of 
nervousness. Indigestion, or burning. If from 
the first cause, a nerve tonic should l>e taken and 
the subject should practise self-control and force 
herself to a general Helf-cotitldeiice. This can 
Ixi done with iwiseveratice and determination. 
When indigestion causes hot flushes, the diet must 
1/e 04 lias ted and more quiet exercise taken. 
The drinking of hot liquids should l>e Htnppcd. 
cxx)l lemon or orange drinks being largely sub¬ 
stituted for tea and coffee, 

. Freckles.—The owners of these " sunklsses ** 
ecein anxious always to get rid of them. I wing 
extremely selfsonscioux of their existence. As 
a matter of fact, they are considered beautiful, if 
the skin on which they occur Is clear and healthy. 
Dabbing the freckled skin with a mixture of equal 
parti* of lemon Juice and milk will help to bleach 
them. Buttermilk Is also said to Ikj good. 
Twenty-five grains of sulphate of zinc llnely 
fkowdered mixed with an ounce of cldertlowcr 
ointment is an established old-fashioned remedy. 
And dabbing the skin with milk In which freshly- 
grated horse-radish has been stceiwd for twelve 
hours is also most efficacious. 

J-arge fnxkles or brown blotches whl<*h occur 
on the llinlrs and Ixsly. though the skin Is covered 
with clothing, are quite a different matter. 
These are caused by a derangement of the liver 
and need medical attention. 

Galt. [Ses Carriage.) 

Gomel.—Like everything else, games are excel¬ 
lent when Indulged In In moderation. Too much 
golf, hockey, and tennis-playing tend to over¬ 
develop certain muscles at the expense of others 
und coarsen the figure and limlx*. But played In 
moderation, all oubhxir games are excellent for 
the general health and appearance, (tice also 
Exercise.) 

” Gooso Flesh.”—When this Is only tcmi»orar> 
as a result of sudden chilling of the skin it does 
not need local treatment. Warm clothing should 
lx; put on und a warm drink taken, at once. In 
case the chill should affect a vital organ. Con¬ 
stant " goose flc.'h " condition of the arms, how¬ 
ever, needs the special arm treatment given 
under the heading Arms, The. Wheu washing 
the anus, scrub them lightly with a soft nail¬ 
brush. I tub them with the Minus prescrllied 
In the paragraph on arms. Above all. only asc 
u good pure* emollient soup for the anus, such as 
J'EAlU*' OltlOINAL TJiA.NSl'AlD-NT Soap or 1'KAlUi* 
COI.DEN GLORY. 

Groy Hair.—The grey hair caused by the lack 
of colour pigment In old age cannot lx; cured. 
Premature greynens can. however, lx; arrested if 
treuted in good time. Often ill health b a con¬ 
tributory cause and medical advice should be 
obtained. VIbro-massage und ultra-violet ray 
treatment* are used with good results; but they 
must lx; given only by a qualified hair specialist 
and under Ills advice. If the scalp Is kept in go«xi 
health, with a regular oil uia«oage to aseiat the 


natural oiliness of the scalp, there is little likeli¬ 
hood of premature greyness. Throughout life, 
therefore, once or twice a week, the scalp should 
be rubbed with a good hair-oil. Equal parts of 
castor oil and Peaks’ Lavender Water, well 
mixed, make a splendid tonic for this purpose. 
Any dyeing of the hair mast be done by an expert, 
at any rate in the first instance. Suitable amounts 
for subsequent dyeing will then be given to the 
client and careful instructions for its use included. 
No one should attempt dyeing or bleaching of 
the hair without exi»ert advice. Some dyes 
contain lead and are extremely dangerous to the 
general health. It is advisable to give con¬ 
sidered thought to the matter before deciding 
to dye the hair, as prematurely white hair is now 
deemed a lx*auty. it usually shows up the 
youthfulness of the face and skin and is extremely 
attractive. When hair of this kind dyed, it 
often emphasises signs of age in the face and makes 
the skin look sallow. If it must be dyed, care 
should l>e taken to match up the dye to the 
original colour of the hair. Careless use of henna, 
for instance, has produced some strange effects 
on hair that had previously no truces of red in it. 

Hair, The Health of the.—This depends on the 
general health of the Ixxiy. on the regular brush¬ 
ing and scalp massage given, and on the perfect 
cleanliness of lx>th hair and scalp. Brushing, 
by invigorating the skin, brings nourishing blood 
to the surface and the hair is fed by it. S-alp 
massage helps fids. esi*ecially if a tonic or oil Is 
used occasionally. And if the general health is 
built up by exercise, fre^li air. good, nourishing. 
Plain food, and suflicient sleep, the hair should lx; 
bright, glossy and healthy. Cleanliness is an 
utter necessity to hair health; and. as a general 
rule, the hair should l>e washed at least once a 
fortnight. There are people who say that 
frequent washing ruins the hair. But it has never 
yet l»een proved that iwrfect cleanliness lias ever 
harmed anything! In fact, it Is as i impossible 
for the hair to lie in g*xxl condition if it i< dirty 
its It Is for the hux' Itself. (S<r Shampooing.) 

Hair. Dry.—As dry hair is liable to turn grey 
sooner than greasy. It Is lni|»ortant that plenty 
of massaging with oil tonics should l»e given. A 
very good oil for dry hair is made by mixing 
together four ounces of oil of almonds, fifteen 
drops each of oil of rosemary und oil of origanum, 
eight droi»s of oil of nutmeg, one ounce of olive oil. 
and two dn>i»s of oil of musk. A very small 
quantity of this should l>c well nibbed Into the 
scalp every other night. Another gixxl reclixj 
Is that for Crystal I Led Pomade, made by heating 
together four ounces of olive oil. and three- 
quarters of an ounce of spermaceti. When 
melted and well blended, add fifteen drops of 
essence of Iwrgamot and eight drops each of the 
oils of verlxma. rosemary, and lavender. Pour 
Info a wide-mouthed lx>tt)c and stand aside, 
without moving the Little at all. until quite cold. 
Tills is used in the same way as flic other oil. 

Hair, Greasy.—Creasy hair Is frequently caused 
by Internal derangement. Diet should lie \cry 
simple, but nourishing, and should include plenty 
of fre'll, well-washed watercress and other salads, 
ami ripe raw fruit. Cold water should lx* taken 
night and morning and between meals. The 
hair mast he washed once a week, and bn;.-lied 
nightly with a soft clean brash. Cure should lx? 
taken In selecting a shampoo. An ammonia and 
soap Jell> Is often found satisfactory. (Set Sham¬ 
pooing.) After washing, and while the hair In 
still wet. massage the scalp vigorously with a 
mixture of a tca.s|x»onfiil of witch hazel, four droi* 
of tincture of benzoin. and a tuhlcspoouful of 
Pkaiw' Kau 1>k Coi/hink. Shake well and keep 
Lulled for use. This amount Is sufficient for 
four or live slminpoofngs. Every night, or every 
other night if the hair Is not too excessively greasy, 
rub a very little rosemary. Lay rum. and rail- 
tliarldcs tonic into the nx»ts of the hair, 'lids 
tonic can lx; Ltught ready mixed at any chemist's. 
For excessively greasy hair use alternately with 
tills tonic one made by dissolving thirty drofxs of 
aiiiinoiila In three ounce.s of rose-water. 

Hair, Tonics for the.—These are dealt with 
under the sections for different tyi*es of hair— 
Dry Hair, Greasy Hoir, Grey Hair and Falling 
Hair. For keeping normal hair In Us hculthy 
condition, ail mxaxlonal course of the bay rum. 
roocumry, and canUiarides mixture is quite the’ 
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beat. It can be obtained ready mixed at any 
chemist's. If a slightly more oily tonic la needed, 
especially for dark hair, ask the chemist to add a 
small quantity of glycerine to the above mixture. 
This is excellent for keeping the hair In good 
condition and for preserving the colour. • 

Hair. Superfluous. (See Depilatories.) 

Hands. The.—Though the actual shape of the 
hands cannot be materially altered, much can 
be done with massage and exercise to improve 
them, and modify any excessive plumpness or 
thinness of the fingers. Regular care will make 
them attractively smooth and white; and the 
nails can be made beautiful with daily attention. 

For slimming or fattening the fingers stretch 
and bend the tlngcra. daily, as much as possible. 
Open and close the hands vigorously a dozen 
times; do grasping movements; and work each 
finger about with the other hand. Press the 
palms of the hands together and try to bend the 
fingers back away from each other. Link a 
finger of each hand together in turn and try to 
ull them apart without undoing them. Finish 
y stretching out the fingers and trying to separate 
them in all ways. These exercises will make 
fingers and wrists supple as well as shapely. 
When rubbing cream of any kind on the hands, 
massage each linger in turn to help improve the 
shape, working the finger downwards from the 
tip to the hand. 

For making Oic hands smooth and t chile, use 
lukewarm water instead of very hot water when¬ 
ever possible. Never use coarse or cheap highly- 
scented soaps; but keep to Pears' Original 
Transparent Soap or Pears' Golden Glory. 
Glycerine and rose-water, or glycerine and limes, 
are among the finest softening and whitening agents 
for the hands. A good cream can also l>e made 
by dissolving half an ounce of gum tragacanth 
In two ounces of warm water. Strain through 
muslin and add two ounces of glycorine. two 
ounces of almond oil. and ten droiw of tincture 
of benzoin. Mix well. As this is quickly al>sorbed 
into the skin, this lotion may be u*ed during the 
day as well as at night. For other excellent 
recipes for softening the skin see Chapped Hands. 
Camphor ice is a good simple remedy for rough 
hands. A good " hurry-up " method of cleaning 
and softening the hands Ls a thorough rubbing 
all over with lemon juice or the inner rind of a 
used lemon, first; then, with this left on. rub in a 
teaspoonful of castor sugar; follow, finally, 
with a large teaspoonful of olive oil. Work the 
whole well into the skin all over for three or four 
minutes. Wash off in warm water with Pears* 
Soap, rinse in cold water, and dry thoroughly. 
This makes the hands white and as smooth as 
satin. 

When doing housework, wear rubber gloves 
a a much as possible, or rub olive oil or cold cream 
Into hands and nails l>efore doing dirty work or 
much washing. This prevents the skin round the 
nails breaking and makes the cleaning of the 
hands much easier. 

Stains on the haiuls can be removed quickly 
with a paste made of equal parts of powdered 
pumice, coarse oatmeal and lemon juice. This 
must be smeared over the hands and washed off 
with warm water and a good soap lather. The 
pumice-stone, dipped in lemon juice, will remove 
stains well. Dry mustard rubbed on the hands, 
and then washed off in warm water, will remove 
both the stain and smell of onions and the stains 
of most vegetables. 

After washing-up dishes, always rinse the 
hands in lukewarm water with a little Pkaiw' 
Soap to remove the soiled and greasy water. 
This will do much towards keeping the hands in 
good condition even if often in clirty water. 

For car? of Ote nails see Manicure. 

Hats. Choosing.—It is wise to choose a new 
hat when tired or out of-sorts, for if it suits one 
well then, it will Ihj even much more attractive 
when one is looking one’s best ! Before finally 
deciding upon a hat. insist on seeing the whole 
effect in a long mirror. It is important to suit 
the figure as well as the face. If one ls short and 
Plump, large hats will not look well; and the 
same applies if one Is verr tall and thin. The 
woman with a short neck should never choose a 
hat with a wide down-turned brim; but this kind 
of hat will l>e helpful to the woman whose neck 
is rather long. The effect of the hat from every 


view and angle should be considered before the 
final choice; and the matching of the hat to the 
coat, or dress, or accessories must be obtained. 
It is false economy to buy a hat. however, attrac¬ 
tive or however great a bargain, if it does not 
match anything else in one's wardrobe I And. 
finally, don't be misled by plausible shop assistants 
into buying a " cons trust ” !—This is rarely 
successful. A match can be obtained if one takes 
sufficient trouble. 

Headaches.—As this subject will be dealt with 
in the section on Health, it is not necessary here 
to say more than this—that It is foolish to con¬ 
tinue to endure headaches without finding the 
cause and then the remedy. No woman can 
expect to look attractive when she suffers from 
continual headaches, for these show that there is 
some definite disorder of health—either eye-strain. 
Indigestion, liver, nruemia. or so forth. 

Heat Rashes.—Skin eruptions caused by too 
much sun-ha thing will be dealt with in the para¬ 
graph called sunburn. Other rashes due to heat 
are usually very transitory ami are cured by 
small doses of carbonate of soda in water—a 
quarter of a small teaspoonful of the sodA in half 
a glass of cold water should be sipped. A slight 
heat rash may occur through drinking cold 
liquids when the body is very hot. If thirsty 
after much activity, or when extremely hot. either 
allow time in which to cool before drinking or 
suck slices of lemon. Small doses of magnesia, 
according to directions on the bottle, will relieve, 
and prevent, simple heat rashes. 

Indigestion.—Serious Indigestion needs special 
medical advice founded ui>on the cause of tho 
Individual case. A good deal of simple Indiges¬ 
tion, however, can be relieved by taking tho 
juice of a lemon In a glass of lukewarm water, 
without sugar, half an hour before a meal. 
Nothing should l>e drunk with the meal; but any 
other fluid necessary should 1* taken an hour or 
so after the meal. Plenty of cold water should 
be taken between-meals. (See also Diet.) 

In-Growing Toe-Nail.—When the flesh grows 
over the side of the nail ami causes ulceration, the 
nail Is said to be "in-growing." This condition is 
caused by tight shoes pressing on the side of tho 
toe, the nail of which has been ait round at the 
comers. To preient the trouble, all toe-nails must 
be cut straight across without the comers being 
trimmed off. To cure the condition, wrap up the 
toe with thick* packings of antiseptic gauze wrung 
out of very hot water, every night, after washing 
the feet. Allow the packings to remain on for as 
long as possible, renewing them as they cool. 
Allow the nail to grow up well above the toe and 
then cut it straight across. 

Joints, Enlarged.—The Joints of the fingers 
sometimes become enlarged through tho hands 
being constantly In water. To remedy this, mas¬ 
sage them well, every night, up and down and in 
circular movements, with warm olive oil. Other 
enlargements of the joints are usually due to 
rheumatism or other disorder and must be treated 
under medical care. 

Lines.—(See Wrinkles.) 

Lips.—The skin on the lips is the most delicate 
and sensitive of the whole body. A regular use 
of softening cream, ami a good lip-stick, are 
essential, especially in cold weather. Night and 
morning, rub the Ups with glycerine and rose¬ 
water, camphor ice, or a good cold cream, taking 
care not to get the latter on the upper part of the 
upj>cr lip. as it mar induce hair-growth. When 
completing the toilet and make-up, shape the 
lips prettily with Pears' Lip-Stick. Thi9 is 
made in cream for those whose lips are naturally 
a good colour and only need a salve to keep them 
so. and in red for those whose lips need a slight 
addition of natural colour. Pears' Lip-Sticks 
are perfectly pure and attractively natural. 

Lip-Sticks and Lip-Salves.—(See Lips.) 

Light: Sunlight.— (See Ultra-Violet Rays and 
Sun-tan.) 

Make-up.—It is unwise to begin making-up 
when young and the complexion is naturally 
beautiful; though even then a touch of powder 
and lip-stick is permissible if necessary. When 
a full make-up Is desired for dar-time. it is essen¬ 
tial to reinember that a good foundation is most 
important. If there is any tendency to enlarged 
I>ores, a good astringent must be used ftret. (See 
Astringents and Enlarged Poxes.) Next, a good 
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cold cream or. if the skin is (creasy, a vanishing 1 times a day. two teaspoonfuls being used at a 
cream, must be patted well into the skin. A ! time: One drachm of chlorate of potash, one 


good pure, reliable powder, such as Fears 
Fuller’s Earth or Violet Powder must be 
dusted thoroughly over (he cream with a soft, 
clean puff. U6e the puff lightly so as not to grind 
the powder into the pores of the skin. If the 
cheeks are too pale, rub a little liquid rouge or 
block powder rouge well into the skin, softening 
the edge so that no hard line a Dinars where the 
rouge finishes off. Use a tone of rouge to suit 
your particular type of colouring. For all except 
very pale blondes, a " brunette ” rouge is gener¬ 
ally the most attractive. After applying the 
rouge, dust again, very lightly. with powder. 
Next use your eyebrow brush to remove powder 
from lashes and brows, following with a touch of 
eyebrow darkening liquid, if necessary. Finally, 
use your Flails' Lip-Stick to give the lips a 
pretty shape and a good natural red colour. 

Manicure.—If the cuticles are kept pressed 
down well, when do ing the hands— (see Cuticles.— 
it will make the manicuring much simpler. W hen 
giving the nails their daily—or at least evt-ry- 
other-daiiy—manicure, soak the finger-tips first 
in lukewarm water with a small knob of borax 
dissolved in it. Dry very thoroughly with a soft 
dry towel, pressing the cuticles down. Kun an 
orange stick round the cuticles to finish this 
process. Then twist a tiny pad of cotton wool 
on an orange stick, dip in ft mixture of equal 
part* of olive oil and lemon Juice, and run this 
round under the tip of the nail to clean it and 
give that attractive opaque white rim. Now 
you are ready for your polish. Whether this is 
liquid or wax depends entirely upon personal 
preference. Liquid Is easier to u-e and gives a 
much quicker and more lasting polish: but it is 
not good for nails that are very brittle. The 
wax suits these nails totter, for the oil in the wax 
feeds them. {See also Nulls for remedies for brittle 
nails.) After applying the polish, finish with a 
brisk rub with a clean chamois pad. or a clean 
soft silk handkerchief, ltenew the chamois on 
the pad frequently. It can be washed in cold 
water and methylated spirits in equal parts, or 
washed in warm soapy water. If liquid isdi.sh 
is used, it must be removed each time It needs 
renewing. The remover can Is; bought when i 
the |*>11*11 is purchased. 

Massage. General.—Properly carried out mas¬ 
sage is excellent for toning relaxed musics, for 
restoring plumpness, for slimming, and for re* 
movhig w rinkles. On the face, however. m;u*agc 
rmint only l# done by at i expert. {See Face Manage.) 
Other luitxKaging can be done with quite g<x*l 
results. Advice is given under headings Arms. 
Ankles, Hollow Checks. The Chin, The Neck, 
Wrinkles, and The Hands. 

Moles.—It is best to leave moles alone, unless 
they are at the corner of the mouth, eye. or 
nose. In these positions they are liable to lie ' 
rublied and may become septic, or even cun- | 
corpus. The only method of removal la by an 
operation; so medical advice should lie sought, 
tmould it lie thought dolrous to remove any. 
hrnall moles in any other i»ooitloii can only lie 
removed surgically also, and are liest left un¬ 
touched. as scars are almost certain to remain. 
No application treatment at all should ever be 
used. * 

Mouth, The.— [See Lipf, Mouth-Washes, and 
The Teeth.) 

Mouth-Washes. Not only are the teeth kept 
healthy by regular use of antiseptic month- 
washes; but, also, It Is possible to avoid Infectious 
lllneascs by their regular use. liillueii/a. for 
instance, rarely attacks those who keep mouth and 
nostrils regularly washed antiacpticully and the 
general health good. The simplest mouth-wash 
U made by dissolving two or three crystals of 
permanganate of potash in half a gluts of cold 
water. A more elaborate wash Is made from 
a quarter of an ounce of carbolic iu Id. un ounce of 
glycerino, and a quarter of an ounce of methylated 
chloroform. Of this, live to eight drops should 
be used in half a tumbler of water. A drop of 
any good carbolic disinfectant may also be used 
In cold water—a drop being the exact medical 
drop, or a quantity descrll>ed for the purpose on 
tJ>e wrapper of the particular make of disinfectant. 
When there Is any trace of ulceration of the gums, 
the following mouth*wuaii should be uaod several 


scruple of hyposulphite ol sooa, nun an ounce 
of honey, and water to make up to four ounces. 
At the same time, a little magnesia or bicarbonate 
of soda should l>e taken internally. To harden 
soft (turns which have a tendency to bleed when 
the teeth are* brushed, a mild astringent mouth¬ 
wash. such as a small teaspoonful of Flails’ Lal* 
de Cologne in a wineglass of cold water is needed. 
A stronger astringent, for severe cases of soft and 
sponov (turns. is a mixture of half an ounce each of 
tincture of mynh and water, added to a quarter 
of an ounce of borax and an ounce of honey of 
roses. To keep the ourns hard, it is a good plan to 
use the cau de Cologne mouth-wa*h every other 
day. at ten »ately with a little cold water with a 
large pinch of carlionate of soda ad-led. The 
use of Flaks' Dental Fasti: will help to make 
the gums tlrm and keep the teeth and mouth 
healthy. (See Dentifrices.) The gums should 
also 1*.* massaged daily with the side of the linger, 
downward for the gums of the upper jaw. and 
upward for those of the lower jaw. {See also The 
Teeth.) 

Mud Packs.— (See Clay Packs.) 

Nalls, llio.— for curing brittle nails, and pre¬ 
venting them breaking, there Is nothiiig better 
than steeping the nails in warm olive oil or 
medicinal paraffin. Sufficient warm oil should 
be placed in a small basin, and the tinger-tips 
inimereed in the oil for three or four minutes. 
Afterwards, the oil must I** wiped off with a 
soft clean towel or cloth and the cuticles pushed 
down well. {See also Cuticles.) If a nail breaks, 
do not cut it right off leaving an ugly blank on 
the ilnger-tip. Stick a liny pk<v of adhesive 
tape -the transparent kind—over the tear; and 
paint well over nail ami lain? with liquid nail 
polish. Ixt this dry. and then give a second coat. 

If the nails are regularly tiled. It will not l>e 
necessary to use the belabors on them. FiUiig 
strengthens them, and shaje-* them more prettily. 
(See also Manicure.) 

Neck. The.—That a " woman is as old as her 
neck ” Is a very true saying In that a wrinkled, 
sallow, " old*looking " neck can add years to 
one’s age. lA*!iion-Julce-und-niilk Is the best 
iieek-wliltener. At night, after washing in luke¬ 
warm water with Fears' Soap, bathe the neck 
with ri piece of soft s|*onge dlpt**d in a saucer 
coiitalning about a tahle*q»oonful of warm milk 
and :i dessertsi*oonful of lemon Juice. Allow this 
to dry on the skin. Then lightly dust with a 
Large soft powder puff dipped in Flails’ Filler's 
Kaktii. or sprinkled with Flaps' \ murr Foupeu. 
Cold iidlk. in which flowers of sulphur have l**eii 
blee|*-d for (weniy-fotir hours, may l** used, oiuxj 
or twlcu a week. Instead of the milk and lemon. 

1 lie correct proi*ortlons are a hea|*'d (e:is|*K>nful 
of llie sulphur stirred into three tablesiKJonfuls 
of Imillng milk and allowed to stand in ft saucer. 

For improving the contour of the upper part 
of the neck, exercises and massage are needed. 
(See The Chin.) The Inanity of the lower part of 
the neck lies in Its softly round* -! contour, which 
can I** acquired through regular deep*breathing 
exercises— (see Breathing Exercises*—and by inns- 
sage with olive oil. or with a mixture of vaseline 
with an equal part of almond oil. To make the 
latter, warm both ingredients In-fore mixing. 
Either of these fattening oils must !>c well palled 
or inuxsagi <1 Into the neck to cure hollows. If 
the neck lie too fat. plentiful massage, with the 
finger-tips frequently dip|*d in col l water, will 
help considerably b> reduce the unwanted fat. A 
scraggy neck usually means that the rest of the 
txsly Is too thin as well. If tins Is m>. in addition 
to massage and exer- Isc. a twice-daily dose of 
cod liver oil and malt is most ncce-Aary. 

Nose, The.—The shape of the nose can l>c 
altered, very slightly, by persistent pinching and 
Khaplng. In the desired way. with the lingers. 
'The nostrils can I*: shaped and prevented from 
getting too wide by the Kame method, and by 
regular exercises In deep breathing through the 
nostril*. {See also Breathing.) Before doing 
hreathlng exercise-*, the nasal passages must 
imule almolutch clear by blowing the nose. Thin 
must be clone with the handkerchief held an inch 
or ho away from the nostrils. Jf the Utter are 
held by the handkerchief while blowing the nose. 
It U Inipowible to clear the passages properly. 
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and. also, it Is liable to cause the mucus to be 
driven backwards instead of forwards and down 
the nostrils. If driven back, it gets into other 
passages and may cause serious deafness and 
adenoids. Sniffing slightly salted water up the 
nostrils, night and morning, for a week or so at 
a time, is of great help in clearing the passages of 
catarrh and preventing colds. Use a large pinch 
of salt—rough salt Is best—in about a wineglass 
of lukewarm water. Sniff cold water afterwards. 

Obesity .—(See Superfluous Fnt.) 

Old Age.—It is natural to dread the onset of 
old age; but it is wise to accept the inevitable 
with a calm mind. Fretting and fidgeting about 
one's age and appearance will only hasten all the 
ageing details that are most to l>e dreaded. A 
healthy-life, with plenty of fresh air. exercise, 
simple foods, a minimum of alcohol and all 
stimulants, a sufficiency of sleep and other quiet 
rest, and a deliberate cultivation of a happy, 
contented mind will do a very great deal towards 
helping one to ** grow old gracefully/* Dress 
should be simple and unostentatious and suitable 
to the age of the person; though, nowadays, there 
Is but little difference between the clothes for a 
woman of forty and one of sixty. It is wise, 
however, to choose quieter colours and soft 
shades which will not show up tell-tale wrinkles 
and grey hairs. Any harsh colours, or hard lines 
in design, will merely emphasise age. The joints 
should l>e regularly nibbed with olive oil or a good 
embrocation to make up the deficiency of natural 
oils In age. This will do a great deal towards 
keeping one supple, especially if simple daily 
exercises are contiuued at the same time. The 
“ hump ** on the back of the neck which often 
appears in women past their youth can be 
removed by careful massage and regular head 
exercises. (Sec Exercises.) The woman who lias 
followed out the simple advice given under the 
headings of Beautifying Drinks, Diet, the Carriage, 
the Chin, the Care of the Complexion, Corseting, 
Exercises for Health and Beauty, The Eyes, 
The Health of the Hair, Sleep, and Wrinkles, 
and who has remembered the value of simple, 
pure cosmetics and Pears' Soaps need not fear 

old age! , * . . 

Perfumes.—These should be used sparingly, 
their purpose being to give a lingering fragrance, a 
refreshing suggestion of a flower-garden. Such 
an effect cannot be obtained by the use of heavy, 
exotic. " factory ** perfumes. Only the best 
natural scents, made from fresh flowers aim 
essential oils, are In good taste. The most refresh¬ 
ing and most refined for all purposes and for all 
women are Pears* Eau m: Colooxe and Pears* 
Lavender Water, which are delicious, subtly 
fragrant, and lasting. They do not get stale; 
and they blend delightfully with the slight perfume 
of Pears* Soaps and Violet Powder and Fi ller's 
Earth. A touch of the chosen perfume should t>e 
put in the palms of the bands, behind the cars, 
and on the parting of the hair. This ensures that 
a delicate fragrance emanates from the wearer 
the whole time and not only just when her hand¬ 
kerchief is used. 

Perspiration.—The discharge of perspiration, 
or sweat, from the surface of the skin is a purely 
natural and necessary process. The sweat glands 
of the skin aid the kidneys in the discharge of 
waste matters from the body. Thus, for perfect 
health, the surface of the skin must be free to 
give off perspiration. ]tegular daily washing of 
the whole body aids these important glands and 
removes the waste matter from the surface of the 
skin. If this is not done, the glands become 
blocked up, and. in time, ill-health results. Exer¬ 
cise and heat stimulate the sweat glands and make 
them work more rapidly and discharge greater 
quantities of perspiration. This is the reason 
for the )>er.ofit of a warm bath after much exercise 
of any kind. Unpleasant odour of the perspira¬ 
tion usually only occurs after certain illnesses, 
such as rheumatic fever, or In parts of the body 
where there cannot be close contact with fresh 
air, such as in the armpits. To counteract this 
odour, deodorants may be employed in con¬ 
junction with daily, night and morning, washing 
or bathing. (See Deodorants.) 

Pimples.—These are associated with blackheads 
or Acnr. and must be locally treated according 
to instructions given under the heading Black¬ 
heads. In addition, great care must be taken 


with diet, which must be simple and free from 
rich fatty foods. No sugar should ever be taken 
with fruit, cooked or fresh, as this sets up an 
acidity which contributes to the trouble. Vinegar 
and pickles must be omitted; but lemon juice* 
% without sugar, may be taken fairly freely. A 
regular daily dose of olive oil or medicinal paraffin 
should be taken and a glass of hot water must be 
sipped first thing in the morning. Plenty of cold 
water should be drunk during the day, between 
meals, and brown sugar instead of white. 

Poise.—The woman who has poise will alw3y3 
be one of the most noticeable, most attractive 
women in any gathering. And poise can be 
cultivated by every' woman who determines to do 
so. It depends, of course, upon good health* 
upon careful attention to details of the toilet 
and clothes, to a serene state of mind—in fact, 
to a feeling of assurance that every thing about 
one Is well under one's own control and is as 
attractive as care can make it. Do not allow 
yourself to get into nervous, fidgety ways— 
restless movements of the hands, feet, or head 
—for these are an immediate sign of lack of poise. 
But practise graceful poses and cultivate a 
perfect carriage. (See Carriage.) 

Powder.—Face powder not only improves the 
appearance of the skin, but it also acts as a 
protection from dust, cold wind, and sun. 
One objection raised to the use of powder Is 
that it clogs the ]>ores of the skin. It should 
not do so if the old powder and cream are removed 
tie fore repowdering. And the face should, of 
course, be left free of powder and cream all night. 
The powder will not clog the pores if it is a good 
fine powder made only of purest ingredients 
sifted to the finest condition possible. Only such 
fine powders should ever be used. Pears’ Violet 
Powder and Pears* Fullers* Earth can be 
recommended because they are the finest, purest 
powders made. A very small amount of a 
coloured powder, of a guaranteed pure make, 
may be blended with Pears* Fi ller's Earth to 
give a soft tone of powder to blend with different 
complexions. A touch of ochre and rachel is 
needed for the brunette; naturelle and a touch of 
peach make a good blend with the Filler s 
Earth for the woman of medium colour; cream 
or flesh help to make the most suitable colour 
for the pure blonde; and the woman with a very' 
high colour wifi probably find that a tiny touch 
of green with a slight flesh tint will mix with the 
Fi ller’s Earth to tone down the redness of her 
skin. , , .. 

Powder Puffs.—Whether swansuown. Iamb s 
wool, beaver, or a smooth silk caracoul forms the 
powder puff Is purely a matter of choice. The im¬ 
portant thing Is that the puff is spotlessly clean. It 
must be washed frequently; or tiny pa<Ls of cotton¬ 
wool, which are thrown away after each use. must 
be iwed instead. Powder puffs should never be 
borrowed or lent. ... 

Razors, The Care o!.—For the removal of hair 
in the armpits, if depilatories are not desired, a 
curved safety razor is necessary. After washing 
the armpits well, a good lather with Pears 
S ir aviso Stick should be made; and the parts 
then shaved, gently, with the safety razor. 
Wipe the hollow of the arm; bathe with luke¬ 
warm water; and dust first with boracic acid 
iK>wder and then with Pears' Pear Blossom 
Talcum or Violet Powpf.r. Take the razor to 
pieces and wipe each part carefully on a perfectly 
dry towel until quite clean and dry. Put together 
again ready for the next use. Ordinary razors 
must. also, be kept absolute; dry. The blade 
must never be touched by the fingers, as the 
slightest moisture from the skin may cause rust. 
It is most dangerous to use a rusty razor, lo 
sharpen these razors, wipe the edge of the blade 
up and down a leather strop, at about an angle or 
thirty degrees, taking great care not to let the 
actual edge touch the strop when turning. 

Red Hands .—(See The Hands.) 

Red Nose—This is usually due cither to Indiges¬ 
tion or to an imperfect circulation. In either 
case, ono of the most helpful remedies is plenty or 
outdoor exercise. Too much indulgence in hot 
tea, curries, vinegar, and all condiments may 
also cause the trouble. And a form of Acve is 
occasionally responsible, but in this case there 
are usually tiny red pimples under the red skin. 
To treat this, see Blackheads and Pimples. H 
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the cause is a had circulation, get more exercise, 
wear thin wool next to the skin always, and do not 
drink hot fluids before going into the cold. Wear 
thick shoes and have wool soles to stockings. If 
indigestion is the cause, care must be given to the 
diet. # t _ 

Rest and Relaxation.—Not liing is so quickly 
destructive of beauty as getting over tired con- • 
stantly. Old age Is hurried on by incessant rush. 1 
without suiiicieut rest, daily. It is useless to i 
sit down or lie down to rest if the nerves and 
muscles are working all the time. Every woman 
should endeavour to get from five to twenty | 
minutes a day when she can lie as flat as possible 
and relax every muscle and nerve. The mind 
should l*e made as blank and restful as iKissiblc. 
On rising, afterwards, stretch for a few minutes. 
{Set aUu Sleep.) 

Rouge. —(See Make-up.) 

Rough Skin. —The best cure for this Is cold 
cream putted into the skin, night and morning. 
An extra covering of cold cream should In- used 
before powdering as a protection against the 
weather. No other soap but Pkails' should be 
used, as this is the most soothing for a sensitive 
skin. 

Sait Baths.— (Sec Baths, Sea-Salt.) 

Salt in Beauty Treatments.—Two tablespoonful* 
of Halt in the first rinse water, when the hair Is 
washed, will help prevent the hair falling out. A 
mixture of equal parts of finest table salt. Pi cks' 
VlOLirr Powdfk, and starch powder makes a g***! 
dry shampoo for occasional use. A handful of 
salt In the hath Is very refreshing and good for 
the skin. A hot Kilt foot bath soothes tired feet. 
And salt water should be bitilfed up the nostrils 
to prevent colds. 

Scalp, The.—(.SV/* The Hair, The Health of.) 

Scent.— (See Perfumes.) 

Scent Sachets.—A scent sachet which will give a 
dainty fragrance to the clothes ami also prevent 
moths attacking them Is made by grinding up 
together an ounce of cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
camway Heeds, cinnamon. Tonquin Uhils. and 
dried lavender. When ground finely, mix with 
an equal amount of orris-root i>o\vder and sprinkle 
with twenty drops of sandalwood oil. Keep in 
a dosed tin for a day or two. Then till small 
muslin or tine Hilk bugs with the ixiwder. Lay 
these in drawers, and hang them up In cuplmtird* 
and wardrolics. Sachets only required for ikt- 
finning the clothes can Ik? made by mixing 
together equal amounts of dried ruw iK*tals. dried 
lavender, orris-root powder, and Pkails* Yioi.it 
P ow i>Kit. Sprinkle with a few drops of attar of 
roses and Pkaiw* I.avinish Watkii. Allow* to 
btand In cloned tin Indore putting Into bags. 

Scorched Legs.—The scorch marks made by 
Hitting too near n lire can lie reino\ed by dally \ 
lathing the legs With a mixture of equal parts of 
peroxide of hydrogen and rone-water. Mix a ; 
little In a saucer, each time required, and dab on 
With cotton-wfiol. Allow to dry Into the skin. 

Shampooing.—The basis of every shampoo 
should Ik? a good soap jelly. Make one by shred¬ 
ding about four tuble*i*ooiifu!s of Frails' Ticanm- 
kakknt Soak. Put the shreds In a stone Jar or 
Jug. Pour on enough lulling water to cover, 
and allow to stand until cold and set. When 
required for washing the hair, two to three table- 
spoonfuls of the Jellv should Ik? dissolved In al*>ut 
a pint of hot water and lathered on the liend 
and hair. It am Ik? used plain, or for nil 
ehampoo licut a fresh egg up with two Uible- 
si*oonf uls <»f snap Jelly before* uddlng water. 
Dither this straight on to the scalp and then rinse 
Off with warm water. For a r/rraowiU 
f'/r hl,wU hair. add half a pint of camomile 
infusion to the soup Jelly and half a pint of Uilllng 
water to make a thick lather. To make camomile 
Infusion. Hte*‘p a handful of dried camomile 
flowers In a quart of boiling water and lx>ttle and 
•itmin when odd. F*/f a c/jC‘mjhu( oil ttvimport, 
which Is good for dry hair and lor very dark hnlr. 
add a desert* i»oonful of i*<sv»anut oil to the msip 
J elly Is*fore adding hot wutcr. For a carbolic 
tluirnpotj for fair or ito'iium-colourrd hair, add 
twenty droi* of carlxdlc solution to the soap- 
Jelly lather. For rrry yraify luiir , add ten In 
twelve drops of spirits of ammonia or household 
ammonia to the warm lather. 

After lathering well and washing every scrap 
Of bcalp and hair, rinse in several lukewarm waters, 


adding a tablespoonful of lemon juice to the Anal 
rinse for fair hair and the same amount of vinegar 
for dark hair* Dry by plentiful rubbing with 
warm towels, and finish in the sun. if po&rible, but 
not near the tire. 

Dry shamftoos are not advisable, unless in 
emergency. The lK?*t of these is a mixture of 
equal parts of starch i>owder and Praps’ Violkt 
Povvpkk. It must be sprinkled on the head and 
hair and brushed out with a clean brush. Another 
good way of cleaning the hair, when a wash Ls 
not possible. Is by rubbing the scalp well with 
soft muslin dipped in equal parts of sal volatile 
and cold water, or Pkails* Eat* pk Colog.vk neat. 

Shoes.— (See The Feet.) 

Shoulders, The.—The shoulders will look after 
themselves if it l#e remembered to carry the head 
well up. 'Ibis will put the .‘-boulders in their 
correct position .—(See also Carriage, and Tho 
Neck.) 

Skin, The.—This has been dealt with com- 
prehen>ively under the headings Astringents, 
Baths, Blackheads, Clay Packs, The Care ol the 
Complexion. Cosmetics. Egg Packs, Enlarged Pores, 
Face Cleansing, Face Massage. Freckles. Make-up. 
Moles. The Neck, Pimples, Powder, Rough Skin, 
and Scorched Legs. 

Skin Foods.—The finest tissue-building skin 
bKxl is cold cream, or a mixture of equal parts of 
lanolin and cocoa butter, which must In? wanned 
to blend well. For other recipes see Cold Cream. 

Skin Tonics.—These come under the heading of 
Astruigcnts. A simple tonic for a skin in normal 
health, designed merely to keep it in condition 
and intended for use once or twice a week, can l>e 
made by mixing a teas pool »ful of |K>\vdered milk 
. to a thick paste with ruse-water and two drop* 
of tincture of ben/oin. Dab this well over the 
face and allow to remain on for a few minutes. 
Bathe the face in cool water afterwards. Mix 
this tonic as required. e:u h time. Another simple 
tonic Is made by mixing well a teaspoonful of 
finest oatmeal and half a teasi>oonful of boracic 
acid powder to a smooth paste with Pkaiis* Eau 
pi* O'Mm.n’i: and cold water in equal parts. This 
j Ls u-cd in tlie same way as the former tonic 
I paste. 

Skin Blemishes.— (See Freckles, Pimples, and 
Moles.) 

Sleep. — The amount of sleep required varies with 
individual temperaments and with the kind of 
work performed. For a general rule, however, it 
Is found that most adults need from seven to 
eight hours a night, adolescent* need nine to ten 
hours, children under fourteen nine to eleven 
hours, and children under six at least twelve to 
fourteen hours. Babies, of course, sleep the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours. 

The sleep must be «is deep as possible; and, 
for Mime as yet unknown reason, sleep Indore 
midnight Is deejHT and more reMful than thut in 
the early morning. '1 here must Ik* constant 
ventilation In the sleeping-room, with at least 
one window open always, whatever the weather, 
except when very foggy. The lK?d-dothing should 
Ik; light in weight. Lw pillows are? udvisuhlo, 
except for those with heart troubles. High 
pillows produce wrinkles and restless sleep. To 
Induce sleep.lt Is unwise to drink hot milk; for 
Insomnia Is usually due to some or oilier form of 
Indigestion or nervous disorder, and milk is too 
heavy to Ik* digested by such people at night 
while lying down. A malted drink, made with 
milk ami water. Is Utter. Or hot water, sipped 
slowly, or a hot lemon drink with a large dose of 
glucose added, Ih often very Um ih lal. CIucdhc 
and brown sugar are excellent for feeding tired 
nerves and will Induce sleep. If taken last thing.. 
The sugar may U* spread on brown bread-and- 
butter, merely eaten as It Is. or Liken in any liquid. 

Soap. — For the health and beauty of the skin, 
only the finest, purest snap is allowable. Pkaiis 
Tkanhi'akknt 8oaf and Pkails' Ooj.pkn (irony 
are genuinely " matchless " for every type of 
skin. iS/r Complexion.) 

Sunburn.—Over-ex leisure of the skin to tho 
huh'h rays, during the hot midday hours, hi 
summer, may cause serious sunburn and sun 
rashes. The beet cure Is to smear the skin well 
with a calomel lotion, cold cream, olive oil, or 
with a smooth paste made with finest oatmeal and 
fresh dairy cream. Calomel lotions can U* ob¬ 
tained at any chemist’s. Renew the applications 
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frequently. To prevent sunburn . shade the skin 
from direct rays of the sun during the hot hours 
of the day. Smear it well with «iual parts of 
olive and almond oils, aud powder well with 
Pears* Violet Powder before exposure at any 

Sun-Tan.—A healthy coat of sun-tan is attrac¬ 
tive. and the value of sun is great: but the pre- 
cautioas mentioned in above i»aragraph must be 
observed. Those who usually live out-of-doors 
can sun-liathe longer and more frequently than 
those who live mostly indoors. Sun-bathing mast 
be done by degrees—first feet and legs, then the 
arms, and then the upper part of the body. 
Several days should l>e given to each section before 
a full sun-bath. The face and the back of the neck 
should never be exposed to direct sun. 

Teeth. The.—The value of perfectly healthy 
teeth cannot be too strongly stressed. To keep 
them in good health, visits should be paid to the 
dentist every six months at least. Utter cleanli¬ 
ness is. of course, also essential; and. ideally, the 
teeth should be cleaned after every meal, if 
this Is Impossible, they must be cleaned night 
and morning, and after meals whenever possible. 
See Dentifrices and Mouth Washes for all informa¬ 
tion on the best cleansing agents for teeth, gums 
and mouth. Massage of the gutns for the Preven¬ 
tion of pyorrhera is also given under Mouth Washes. 
If there is the slightest suspicion of pyorrhoea —and 
to prevent it—rub the gums, back and front, with 
a piece of clean sponge dipped in a saucer con¬ 
taining a dessertspoonful of peroxide of hydrogen 
of ten vols. strength, and the same amount of 
cold water. A very soft tooth-brush could be 
used for the same purpose if preferred. It is 
essential to see that the whole of the gums is 
well bathed with the mixture. 

Diet plays an important part in the health and 
beauty of the teeth. Hard foods such as crusts 
of bread should be taken for teeth exercise: but 
brittle articles, such as toffee, should be avoided. 
Regular daily fruit juices, especially those of 
lomon and orange, are declared by experts to 
prerent pyorrhan. 

Thinness.—Though every woman aims at a 
slender figure, the over-thin, scraggy figure is not 
attractive. When too thin, cod-liver oil and 
malt should )»e taken, for a month or two. In the 
dose most easily assimilated. A t teaspoonful. 
three times a day. after meals. Ls usually sufficient. 
Exercises will also help to develop thin limbs and 
figures. {See Exercises ami The Neck.) A 
generous diet must lie taken, including milk, 
cream, butter, brown broad, potatoes, eggs, fat 
and lean meat, vegetables lioth raw and cooked, 
plenty of fresh ripe fruit, and cocoa. Con¬ 
stipation must be avoided; and a daily dose of a 
dessertspoonful of olive oil or medicinal paraffin 
should be taken. Plenty of cold water should 
lie taken between meals. Extra sleep should 
bo obtained when possible; and a rest after meals 
should be indulged in when convenient. 

Tooth-brushes.—'These must tie firm, guaranteed 
not to lose bristles, and hygienic. Rinse always 
In hot ami then in cold water after use. and hung 
In a current of air. Unco a week, soak in a 
solution of permanganate of potash and cold water. 

Tooth-Powders and Pastes .—(See Dentifrices.) 

Ultra-Violet Rays.—These rays are largely used 
in the treatment of various forms of skin and 
blood disorders, for nervous troubles, and for 
debility. They must, of course, ouly bo used 
under medical advice; though the substitution 
of vita-glass for ordinary window glass is advisable 
wherever possible, us it ensures tliat all the 
health-giving violet rays pass through into the 
room. Ultra-violet rays are also u*ed, under 
expert advice, for disorders of the scalp. 

Waistline, The .—{See Corsetiug and The Figure.) 

Warts.—These small hanl skin growths, if not 
very numerous, may be cured by painting with 
salicylic collodion, rubbing with common washing 
soda moistened in cold water, or painting with 
colourless Iodine. When very numerous, medical 
advice should be sought, as they can be removed 
with special A-ray treatment. 

Water Softeners.—As many varieties of bath 
salts, bought ready-made, contain soda. It is 
advisable not to use thorn unless guaranteed not 
to contain this ingredient, which coarsens and 
hardens the skin. Bath salts can be made by 
putting layers of borax crystals iuto a jar, each 


sprinkled with a few drops of an essential oil. such 
as attar of roses, oil of lavender, oil of verbena, 
oil of bergamot, a mixture of several oils, or with 
a teaspoonful or so of Pears' Eau de Colooxr or 
Lavender Water. Other water softeners are 
oatmeal, bran, orris-root powder, ammonia, 
almond meal, or liorax. Only a very small 
quantity of either of these should be used; and 
the powder kind should be put into the water br 
means of tying in thin muslin bags. A recipe 
for a specially beautifying bath softener is given 
under Baths. The best of all water softeners is 
Pears’ Soap. 

Weight.—In deciding whether one Is over¬ 
weight. normal, or under-weight, it is necessary 
to consider age as well as height. As a general 
rule, if In good health, there should lie little 
variation in weight between the ages of twenty 
aud thirty. After that, however, there should be 
a definite increase, averaging from ten to twelve 
ounces a year, until the age of fifty. Here is a 
rough table which shows the average increase in 
weight of a woman. The weights allow for 
normal clothes without shoes or ourdoor coats. • 

Height '* * Weight 

Aoe 20. Age 35. Age 10. Age 50. 

4 ft. 10 ins. 6 st. 7 7 st. 0 7 st. 7 8 st. 0 

5 ft. 0 ins. 7 st. 0 7 st. 7 8 st. 0 8 st. 7 

5 ft. 2 ins. 7 st. 7 8 st. 0 8 st. 7 9 st. 0 

5 ft. 4 1ns. 8 8t. 4 8 st. 11 9 st. 4 9 st. 11 

5 ft. 0 ins. 9 st. 6 9 st. 13 10 st. 0 10 st. 13 

5 ft. 8 ins. 10 st. 0 10 st. 7 11 st. 0 11 st. 7 

Girls iu their middle teens generally put on 
weight fairly rapidly; but by the time they are 
twenty to twenty-one they usually have settled 
down to about the normal weight for their height. 
Men increase in weight at about the same amount 
after the age of thirty as a woman. 

For reducing weight nee Superfluous Fat, Diet, 
and Exercises. For adding to the weight see Diet, 
Thinness, and Exercises. 

Wrinkles.—Wherever wrinkles or " crows feet " 
Appear on the face, they tend to add to the 
apparent age of the owner. They may not bo 
caused by age; but their effect Ls the same. 
Causes of wrinkles include the wearing of small, 
off-the-face hats in bright sunshine; doing needle¬ 
work, writing, reading of small print, or other 
close work, in had light or in moving vehicles; 
bad sight; headache; sleeping on a high pillow; 
nervousness ami irritability; the strain of noisy 
traffic; indigestion; painful corns and other feet 
troubles; careless massage of the face; and any 
long-continued ill-health. Whatever the cause 
of the wrinkles, it must be removed if at all 
possible. Local treatment must also be given • 
at the same time. The fine lines that are caused 
by laughter—the only cause of wrinkles that must 
not lie got rid of!—can be eradicated by the same 
treatment. 

Fat, not massage . a good skin food Into the 
skin every night, after washing in lukewarm 
water and Pears’ Soap. For a skin food, see 
Skin Foods and Cold Cream. Pat so gently tliat 
there is no danger of stretching the skin. {See 
Face Massage.) Then paint the wrinkled parts 
with a mixture of equal parts of glycerine, rrtfe- 
water. and unlieaten white of egg. Mix a little 
on a saucer when required. It is a good plan to 
uso up the white of egg left behind In the shell 
when an egg is broken for cooking pumosea. It 
can be kept until night-time for the special 
painting on the skin. An Egg Pack Is aliK) 
excellent for curing and preventing wrinkles. 
{See Egg Packs.) A mixture of equal parts of 
rose-water and tannin is also very good used hi 
the same way. When the tonic has been well 
painted on tho skin, leave it for a few minutes, 
and then press firmly and gently with the fingers, 
as though ironing the skin; but keep to a very 
small area of skin all the time until all is gradually 
'‘ironed." To prevent i crinkles, use Pears' Soap 
always; and. night and morning, dab the skin 
with a mixture of equal parts of rose-water and 
witch hazel; a mixture of four ounces of rose¬ 
water. one ounce of spirits of camphor, and ten 
drops of benzoin; or a lotion made by mixing 
together three ounces of eldertlower water, a 
tablespoonful of cucumber juice, and twenty 
drops of tincture of benzoin. 

Youthful Appearance .—{See Old Age.) 
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PREFACE 

There Is perhaps no science which does more for the welfare of mankind of Rooacookeo^. 

It is as essential to health as pure air. cleanliness and exercise : in fact ^d’ eo hancl in baS? The 
scarcely l>e overrated. It is also Rood for the spirits, ns health who sees that 
household that is presided over by someone who has a. gooil knowledgei of catering to be a 

meals are served punctually, comfortably, and in a digestible and appeti^iiig io uni* house- 

cheerful and contented one. On the other hand, ignorance of cookery on the part of the > oung ti 
wife is often the cause of much misery and discomfort in the new menage. , . 

Ooo<l cookery means the preparation of the simple everyday foodi in a I***}™* t a, ' d . Silo 
it not only nourishing and sufficient in quantity. but In prestnUiw it In oJfLESak 

the eye as well as to the palate. It also means making the most of the nmtertds at one s uusposm 
and in seeing that nothing is wasted. A good cook b wouomlral as she doeanott*POda ^ ^ 
nor throw anything away that is of food value, neither does she allow food to oecoun. uau luiou* 

Wa fhe choice of the right materials is an important factor in C ^^yl be good of'thelxkind! 

buy articles of inferior quality simply because they are cheap the> buXtwliat is clean. 

This dots not necessarily mean buying what is most expensive, but it does mum u } ig 

fresh, free from taint, and in its proper season. , mLstake become 

Cleanliness, of course, must be observed in ever7 detail. Again, it is a gr , k { appe tlte 
too conventional in the choice of one’s dishes; if variety is 

will soon be the result. There is nlways something new to learn in v-ookexy.ami in 

one not only enlarges the household repertoire, but adds interest £ to ac.iidrea working 

The following paragraphs aim at being a practleal guide Jo thews vbo wish £ 

SMilSlffia. husks. 

sMBftauwu 

and suggestions to meet all modem re*luireuients. nrnfrw munbi for a 

When using the recipes the novice b. the art of cookery must ‘tat ^t«W * 

great deal, and that a sound knowledge of the subjwt auinotlie acquired ^ a day. „in b^iecessatr 

used in the right way and interpreted properly, and both for U* exeretae 

while the cooking is in progress. Cookery Ls quite a big swbjwt it espteiitj olscoi*e tor me exercise 

of bndns, but the knowledge once gained will be found a meet v alunble asset throughout uie. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER. 

1 . Aft the health of the household depends 
largely on the catering aud work done in the 
kitchen, do it well. 

2. Choose food intelligently according to 
individual needs, the season of the year, and 
money at disposal. Avoid all waste, and so 
reduce food bills. 

3. See that all materials are of good quality 
and thoroughly cleansed. Iso nothing that is 
doubtful as to freshness. 

4. Success will depend on following the recipe 
carefully, so do not alter until it has been given a 
fair trial. 

5. Collect all the utensils and materials 
required, then weigh or measure accurately. Do 
not guess at quantities. 

0. See that the lire or oven Is right for cooking, 
but do not keep a roaring lire nor bum gas or 
electricity when not required. 

7. Each utensil should have its fixed place, 
and be kept in it when not in use. All new* 
utensils should lx? scalded before use. 

Keep the kitchen tidy and clear up as you 
go along, it will make less to do when you have 
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finished. Fill all used saucepans with water to 
facilitate washing. . . 

9. Never omit to taste what you are cooking. 
Season adequately, but do not overdo any flavour¬ 
ing. Vary the flavouring to suit individual taste, 
and avoid monotony. 

10 . The importance of appearance must not 
be forgotten. Always try to make a dish look 
attractive, pleasing to the eye os well as to the 

1 11. Always sen e punctually by watching the 
clock. See that all hot-dishes are really hot, and 
cold dishes really cold. , . # , ... 

12. Remember that good cooking is impossible 

without cleanliness. Rub over stove every day, 
and wipe oven witlffdoth wrung out of soda water 
when greasy. , . 

13. Burn all rubbish when possible, and put 
nothing damp into the dust-bin. Keep the scrap- 
luiil lined with paper, and scald occasionally. 

14. Above all, do not be discouraged when 
anything goes wrong; the best cooks have failures, 
and success only comes with practice. 

SOUPS. 

Boetroot<Soup.—Peel two medium-sized beet¬ 
roots aud cut them in slices, wash and shred three 
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celery 6talkfl, and peel and slice two onions or leeks. 
Melt a tablespoonful of dripping in a saucepan, 
put In the prepared vegetables, and cook tbtMii a 
few minutes Without browning. Add a quart oi 
meat boilings or light stock, inlx. and cook until 
the vegetables are tender, adding more liquid tr 
necessary. Then rub as much as possible through 
a sieve and return the puree to saucepan. Add 
1 dessertspoonful of Hour mixed smoothly with 
i pint of milk and stir until boiling. Season to 

taste and serve with fried croutons. 

Cauliflower Soup.—Wash a small cauliflower 
well and remove the green leaves. Put it in a 
basin and cover it with boiling water, adding a 
pinch of baking soda if the water is hard. After 
it has stood for five minutes, take it out and put 
it In a pau to boil, with a quart of milk and water, 
or eklm milk without water, until quite tender. 
Pass all through a sieve and sea>on with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and a Uttlc white pepper. Melt 
one ounce of butter in the saucepan and add t'j 
it a dessertspoonful of corn-Hour, mixing til 
perfectly smooth. Add the wmp gradually and 
stir till it toil*. let it toll for three minutes, then 
draw It aside and stir in two or three tablesiMxmruH 
of cream. Do not allow it to boil again after add¬ 
ing the cream. „ , 

Celery Soup.—Put into an enamelled pan one 
quart of white stock or meat toiling* with four 
ordlimry-sized onions, i*ccled and slu ed, the white 
part of two heads of celery, washed and cut into 
pieces, and a small ham-tone. Boil all gently for 
about an hour, or till the celery Is quite tender, 
then pans through a wire sieve, and return to tlie 
pan. Dissolve one dessertsi>oouful of. corn-flour 
In a very little cold water or milk, stir Into tue 
soup, and let It toll for eight minutes removing 
the scum as it rises; season with a little celer> 
wilt and white pep|x;r. and just before Moving add 
a half-pint of milk or a little cream; let it get as 
hot as possible without tolling, and serve with 
crohtonx of bread on a separate dish. 

(WhiiA) — \U‘U lit a nan one ounce 


dimmer for 
of ketchup 

Into a 
with three 
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It in small pieces, leaving the core, and coat with 
flour, seasoned with pepper and salt. Melt two 
ounces of dripping in a saucepan, put In the 
kidney along with a sliced onion and fr> until 
brown. Add two quarts of stock or meat boilings, 
and bring to the toil, stirring occasionally fckim. 
add a cupful each of carrot, turnip and celery cut 
in dice, and a small bunch of hen*, 
three hours, add two uiblespooufuls 
and more seasoning if necessary. 

Lentil and Rice Soup (MaigreL—Put 
saucepan three pints of cold water 
ounces of soaked lentils, half of a Spanish onion. 
iw*eled ami chopped, a saltspoonful of curry 
powder, a tea*|*x>nful of salt, and the same of 
sugar tot all toll gently for about two hours, 
then add two ounces of whole rite, another ten- 
spoonful of sugar, the same of salt, and toil gently 
one hour longer. Just before dishing, stir In one 
tcasi*oonful of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and a good tablespoonful 
cream, or half an ounce of butter, after which 

1 Palestine Soup-—Peel and slice two pounds 
Jerusalem artichokes, one onion, and two» etl< ks 
of celery. Put them into a saucepan with two 
ounces of butter, or substitute, and cook them a 
few minutes without browning. P°nrouone 
quart of water or white stock and simmer until 
the vegetables are tender, ntout an hour I hen 
sieve and ivtuni to saucepan Add half a- Pint 
of milk, eeaflon to taste and stir until boiling. 
Serve with fries 1 bread or toast. 

Potato and Leek Soup.—lake 


of 

do 


six large mealy 


potatoes, two leeks, one ounce- of crushed t.ii»l<>ca. 
on C ounce of l.uMer or a quarter of an 

ounce of siunir. one pint of milk ami one quart of 
tolling water. Slice the i*>tatoes and leeks into 
boiling water, toll U) a pulp, then rub through a 
sieve and put took into the saucepan. bhoko n 
gently the tapioca. Bod ten minutes, add milk 
and dripping, toll up. season and serve. 

Tomato Soup.—Two pounds of tomatoes, two 

of dripping, one ounce 



parsley. 

Green Pea Soup.—Soak one pound of dried 
green peas in cold water for twenty-four hour* 
Place them In a saucepan with two quarts of cold 
water or meat tolling*, one large or two small 
onions, one bead of celery and an ounce of drip¬ 
ping. toil until the ihjoh are quite tender. Pit** 
the soup through'iv wire sieve. Return it to the 
saucepan, add a pint of milk, popper and suit to 
taste. Boll and serve. 

Hare Soup.—Pick from the remains of a jugged 
hare the nicest pieces of meat, and cut Into dice to 
add to the soup later. Put the tones left Into a 
htewpun. with one large onion stuck with cloves, 
one carrot cut Into slices, and two or three stalk* 
of celery cut Into Inch lengths, also ft Hike of stale 
white bread without crust. Pour over ntout three 
pints of sUx k and allow to simmer gently until 
the vegetables are quite tender, htruin. and rub 
os much of the vegetables thnAigh the sieve a.* 

C rvslble. then return the soup to the slew pan and 
ill up. Thicken with browned Hour, adding a 
wineglassful of port wine, a tablcspoonful of red 
currant Jelly, and a squeeze of lemon-juice and 

bcasonlng. . . - . . 

Haricot Bean Soup.—Put a pint of small haricot 
beans to soak In cold water overnight, drain them 
and put them In a saucepan with a hirve ttpanlsh 
onion roughly chopi-ed. two ounces of butter, salt 
and pepfier, and »wu quarts of cold water, and 
toll gently until the toaii* are quite soft, after 
which pans the whole through a fine wire s eve. 
nibbing the pulp through patiently with the lxu-k 
of a wooden spoon, and moistening It frequently 
with a little of the liquid; then return the puree 
to Uie saucepan, add atout a pint and a half of 
tot milk, and a Large tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, bring to the toll again, and serve. 

Kidney Soup.—Wash an ox kklney. soak it for 
half an tour In salt and wuter. rinse and dry. Cut 


then rub them all through a sieve; put the eoup 
took into the pan. bring It te> the toll.■ ttou 
sprinkle in the sago, tot the soup toil till the 
tuigo Is quite clear. Season the soup nicely with 
salt, pepper, and u dust of caalor-sugar. A little 
milk nuiy to added. 

Veal and Celery Broth.—W Ipo two pounds of 
neck or knuckle of veal with u dump cloth and 
put it into a saucepan with two quurLs cold water. 
Add u little salt and two tablcspoollfubi washed 
rk c. Bring to the toll very slowly, skim and add 
a small head of celery cut in shreds, and two thinly 
sliced onions or leeks. .Simmer slow ly for two or 
three hour*. Servo the meat separately with 
parsley or celery sauce. \\ hisk the soup to break 
up the rice, add more seasoning if required, beat 
up an egg in the soup tureen and pour the soup oil 
to It. stirring consUntly. A little chopped parsley 
may be added. 

Vegetable Marrow Soup.—Bed and quarter a 
marrow, scoop out the seed*, then cut Into slices, 
and put it Into u saucepan with u small Spanish 
onion i>coled and sliced, one blade of mace, one 
bay leaf, three gills of water, and a little salt, 
toll gently til) tender, and press through u wire 
sieve. Mix one ounce of Hour with a very little 
milk, then stir In half a pint; put it on In un 
enamelled pan with the marrow pulp, and let It 
toll for eight minutes, stirring constantly; after 
whk h remove from the lire, and stir In one ounce 
of butter; season with white pepper and salt, and 
serve with small squares of fried bread on a sepa¬ 
rate dish. The marrow should weigh about two 
pounds and a half. 

FISH AND SHELL-FISH. 

Bream, Stuffed and Baked.—Clean a medium- 
sized bream, ami trim It neatly. Prepare a 
stuffing with one cupful of bread-crumbs, one 
tablespoonful chopped parsley, the grated rind 
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and juice of half a lemon, half a teaspoonful 
powdered herbs, two tablespoonfuls melted bacon 
fat. seasoning, and enough egg or milk to bind. 
Put the stuffing into the flab and sew it up. Then 
lay the fish in o baking dish with a little dripping 
and bake in a good oveu for half an hour or longer, 
keeping it well basted. When ready, serve hah 
on hot dish, removing the thread. Garnish with 
parsley and lemon, and serve a good sauce 
separately. 

CodauGratin.—Take the remains of cold boiled 
cod; take away the skin, carefully remove the 
bones, and separate the flakes without breaking 
them much. Butter a flat dish, put In alternate 
layers of fish and sauce, sprinkling each very 
lightly with grated cheese, seasoned with a few 
grains of cayenne. On the top layer strew rather 
thickly brown bread-crumbs or raspings, with 
here and there very small pieces of butter. Put 
it in the oven long enough to get thoroughly 
heated. Serve with a dish of mashed potatoes 
or potato croquettes. 

Cod Steaks, Fried.—Cut from the tall end of a 
fresh cod three or four slices rather more than half 
an inch thick, remove the skin from them, and 
lay them on a dish. Mix two UiblesiKxmfuls of 
salad oil with the same of vinegar, a few sprigs of 
parsley, and a little pepjmr and salt, with a spoon; 
pour this over the steaks, and let them remain 
in it for two hours. When wanted, wipe them 
with a clean cloth, dust some lluur on l»oth sides, 
then brush with beaten egg, coat with bread¬ 
crumbs. and fry a nice brown colour. Serve hot 
with maltre-d'hotel butter and garnish with 
parsley. . ... 

Eels In Jelly.—Choose the eels very fresh and 
soak them in salt and water for some time before 
cooking. Cut oil the heads, turn l»ack the skin 
at the top and draw' it otf. Cut the eels in neat 
pieces and put them into a saucepan with warm 
water to cover. Add seasoning, a little bay leaf, 
some sliced onion and enough vinegar to make 
the water taste acid. Simmer gently until the 
fish is tender, then lift out'the pieces and placq 
them in a dish. Strain the liquid, return it to 
saucepan, and boil and skim it until clear. Add 
gelatine in the proi>ortkm of half an ounce to one 
Pint and when dissolved l»uur over the fish. 
Serve cold with salad. 

Fillets o! Fish with Tomatoes.—Batter a pie- 
dish and put in a layer of lillcted huddock, sole, 
or plaice. Sprinkle over the llsh a little pepper 
and salt and a few drops of lemon juice. Cut some 
tomatoes in slices and put a layer of these next, 
adding a little more pepper and salt. Fill the 
pie-dish in this way. finishing the dish by putting 
a good layer of bread-crumbs on the top, with a 
few tiny pieces of butter here and there. Bake 
from thirty to forty miuutes. 

Fish and Potato Pie.—Put two cupfuls of fish 
froo from skin and bone into a buttered pie-dish 
and' pour over a cupful of well-seftfloued fish 
Bauce. Sieve four cupfuls of cooked potatoes, 
heat with a littic milk, and 6ome butter or mar¬ 
garine, and season to taste. Beat until smooth, 
pilo on the top of the llsh. and arrange neatly. 
Brash over with milk or egg. and bake until 
brow'n and thoroughly hot. Oue or two hard- 
lulled eggs cut in slices may be mixed with the 
flab. 

* Gurnet in Whito Wine.—Wash three gurnets, 
removing the heads and tins. Score the nkin on 
both sides, lay the llsh lu a greased baking dish 
and add seasoning. Lay some thin slices of 
tomato and Spanish onion on the top. sprinkle 
with more pepper and salt and dot with small 
pieces of butter. Pour a glass of white wine 
round and cook in the oven until tender, basting 
the llsh occasionally with the liquid. Garnish 
with saute potatoes. 

Haddock, Fried Fillets of.—Chooso fillets of 
medium size and cut each in three pieces. Coat 
them with Hour seasoned with pepi^cr and salt, 
then dip them in. or brush them over with beaten 
egg, and coat them with lino fresh bread-crumbs. 
(Another way is to make a very thin batter of 
Hour and milk, into which dip the llsh. then coat 
with bread-crumbs, thus saving the eggs.) A 
short time before serving place them in a wire 
luiskot anil fry them in boiling fat to a nice golden 
brown with a crisp surface. Drain on paper aud 
serve on a dish paper garnished with parsley. 
Servo with or without sauce. 
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Halibut with Piquant Sauce. —Trim and wipe 
two slices of halibut, dry well and coat with 
flour. Melt a little butter In a frying-pan, and 
fry the ftsh for a minute or two on both sides. 
Then lift out, and fry a small chopped onion in 
the fat; when brown stir in a dessertspoonful of 
rice-flour and two tablespoonfuis piccalilli pickle. 
Add half a pint of ftsh stock gradually (or milk and 
water), and stir until boiling. Put back the fish, 
cover the pan, and leave to simmer until well 
cooked. Sene the fish on a hot dish, pour the 
sauce over, and garnish with parsley. Other kinds 
of fish can be cooked in the same way. 

Herring, Potted.—Take i>erfectly fresh herrings 
and clean them well. Cut off the heads and fins 
and take the bones out; strew them over with 
salt and pepper, and a slice of an onion nicely 
minced to each. Boll them up tightly, pack them 
in a jar. and pour over them in the proportion of 
one part vinegar to two of water, with a little 
whole black pepper. Cover cicely and bake 
them in the oven for an hour. Take off the cover 
when they are cold, and pour over them a little 
cold vinegar and re-cover. 

Ling Steaks, Savoury.—Wash and dry four 
ling steaks, and coat them with flour seasoned 
with pepper anil salt. Place them in a well- 
greased baking dish, cover with milk and place 
In a good oven. Meanwhile slice one or two 
Spanish onions, and fry in oil or butter to a 
golden brown. When the fish has cooked ten 
minutes, spread the fried onions over the top, 
and cover with thin slices of Imicou; return to the 
oven and continue the cooking until the fish is 
done. Small baked tomatoes may be used as a 
garnish. 

Mackerel, Filleted and Fried.—Well wash, cut 
off the head, and cut the fish from the bone on 
both sides. Cut each half in two, well season 
with i»eppcr and salt, and coat with flour. Beat 
up an egg until white and yolk are well mixed; 
dip each piece of mackerel into thL*. and again 
into finely grated bread-crumbs. Have ready 
a frying-pan half full of boiling fat, put in the ftsh, 
and fry for ten minutes. iServe with parsley 
sauce and mashed potatoes. 

Mackerel. Soused.—Clean half a dozen mackerel, 
cutting off the heads and fins. Put into a sauce- 
pan half a pint of water, half a tcneupful of brown 
vinegar, a thinly-sliced onion, the Htruined juice 
of one orange and one lemon, a few pieces of 
carrot, a small bunch of herbs, and a dozen 
pepiK-Tcoms, and let these boil fifteen minutes. 
Place the mackerel in a greased earthenware dish, 
sprinkle them with salt, and pour hot mixture 
over. Cook in a good oven for half an hour and 
leave to cool. tServo as required, garnishing with 
parsley and cut lemon. Gooseberry sauce may 
be served separately. 

Red Mullet with White Wine.—Clean two red 
mullet, handling them gently. Score the akin 
across once or twice, and place the fish In a 
! buttered baking dish, which has been sprinkled 
i with chopped button mushrooms and shallots. 

! Put more of the chopped ingredients on the top 
and season with pepper and salt. Pour a glassful 
of wine round, cover the fish lightly with browned 
bread-crumbs, dot with pieces of butter, aud bake 
in a moderate oven about twenty minutes. iServe 
iu the-same dish garnished with parsley. 

Salmon, Qnlled.—Cut slices ono inch in thick¬ 
ness. wipe them dry and dip in salad oil or melted 
butter. Heat the grid, grease it, lay on the slices 
and cook them under the gas or electric griilcT, 
allowing about ten minutes on each side. Serve 
garnished with lemon and watercress, or parsley. 
A small pat of mallre d'hotel butter may be laid 
on the top of each slice. _, 

Salmon. Mayonnaise oL—Remove the skin 
from a piece of cooked salmon and leave it until 
cold. Then wipe it dry and coat evenly with 
mayonnaise sauce. Garnish round with Pretty 
lettuce leaves, aud the top with thinly-sliced 
cucumber and radish, or according to fanc>. 

Smelts, Fried.—'Take the number required, and 
see that they are perfectly fresh, as hy keeping too 
long the flavour peculiar to them will be lost. Do 
not wash them, but draw the gills out very care¬ 
fully and wipe with a cloth, handllng theni as 
gently and as little as possible; dust with flour 
on both sides, draw through beaten egg. and coat 
with fine fresh bread-crumbs. Place them on a 
wire drainer, and fry in boiling fat to a light 
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golden brown, niter which lift the drainer with 
them on it. and put it in the oven only long enough 
to drain the fat from them. Serve cross-wise 
on a folded napkin, and garnish with parsley 
Shrimp. Dutch, or lobster sauce may t>e served 
with them in a sauce tureen if desired. 

Sole au Gratln.—Butter a gratin dish rather 
thickly, then spread over it a very small onion 
finely minced, a little parsley also finely minced, 
a few chopped mushrooms, and pome brown 
bread-crumlrt. Cleanse, skin, and trim a sole, 
lay it on the dish, strew' a little more parsley 
and bread-crumbs over It. put on a few small 
bits of butter and some button mushrooms 
neatly arranged, pour over a little of sherry and 
ketchup, and a few drops of the essence of ; 
anchovies. Bake in the oven twenty-five minutes. 

It must be sent to table on the dish on which it is 
cooked. A whiting may l>e done In the same 
way. giving it fifteen minutes In the oven. 

Sole, Grilled.—Cut of! the fins from a medium- 
sized sole, remove the dark skin, and w ipe it dry 
Then dip both Bides In melted butter seasoned 
with j>cppcr and wilt. Place It on a hot grid and 
grill It ten minutes or longer, turning it once to 
brown It on tx>th sides. When using a gas grill 
make It very hot lx*fore putting the fish under it. | 
Serve at once garnished with lemon and par-ley. 
Plain butter or maltrc-d*hOtel butter may lx* 
served separately. , . . 

Trout, to Fry.—Carefully clean, scale ami wash 
the fish; season them lightly with ijepi*er and 
salt, and roll them in dry oatmeal. Melt a little 
fat In a frying-pan. and. when it Is quite h«>t. 
lay In the fish. Fry them from six to eight 
minutes according to the size of the trout, brown¬ 
ing !>oth sides equally. 

Whitebait.—Wash the Ash well, drain in a 
colander, then spread on a clean cloth and dry 
lightly. Tons a few at a time in Hour, put In a 
frying Igvsket and plunge lnU> boiling fat. rr>' 
nbmt throe minutes, shaking the Isiskct gently 
all the time. Then drain until crisp, season, and 
nerve very hot with cut lemon, and thin brown 
bread and butter. 

Crab Simply Dressed.—Itemove the creamy 
meat from the shell, and the white flesh from the 
claws of a boiled crab, throwing away the aprons 
and glib. Pull the while meat Into shreds with 
two forks and put It on one side. To the creamy 
meat add a few white bread-cnnnl*. u seasoning 
of salt, cayenne and inode mustard, a little salad 
oil or cream, and some vinegar or lemon Juice. 
Mix all together, wash and scrub the shell, and 
put the creamy mixture Inside. Put the white 
meat on the top and garnish according to fancy, 
with chop|»ed parsley, hard-1sailed yolk. coral 
from the crab. etc*. Serve cold, putting a little 
parsley or watercress round and the small claws 
of the crab. 

Lobster & la Nowburg.—lteniovc the meat from 
a cooked lolister. break it in pieces. i*mr over a 
small glass of madetrn, und sprinkle with salt, 
cayenne and a pinch of nutmeg. Melt an ounce 
of butter In a frying-pan. stir in a tcuspoonful of 
flour, and then pour on a small teacupful of milk, 
btlr until billing, put In the lol*-ter and cook 
slowly abmt ten minutes. Beat i/p the yolks 
of two eggs with a little cream, add them to the 
contents of the pan. and heat until thick, but 
without boiling. Serve with c rist, U#ast. 

Mussels ft la Mariniere.—Wash three dozen 
mussel* until thoroughly clean, put them Into a 
saucepan with a small quantity of water and cover 
closely. Heat until the mussels open. shaking 
the pan occasionally. 'I hen drain, reserving llie 
liquor. iCemove the mussel* from their shells, 
cutting away the little black part or ** lieard.” 
Melt one ounce of butter In a saucepan, add two 
shallot* finely chopped und <<*ok them slowly a 
few minute*. Htlr in a level UiblcrqtOoiiful of 
flour, and then the mussel liquor along with enough 
milk or while wine to make half a pint, btir until 
boiling, simmer a few minute*. put In the mussel* 
to heat, and add seasoning and a little cliopi<ed 
parsley. 

Scollops, Fried.—Wash the required ntimljcr 
of scallops carefully, then drain and dry them. 
Hprinkle them with a little lemon Juice, dip them 
In beuten egg. seasoned with popjicr and salt, 
and then cxgit with fine bread-crumb*. Fry the 
h* allot* In baling fat until a golden brown, drain, 
aud serve with cut lemon. 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus.—Cut the stalks of equal length and 
scrape them lightly. Wash and leave In cold 
water for half an hour. Tie in bundles with the 
heads lying one way. and then cook in boiling 
Baited water until tender. Drain and serve on 
a folded napkin or dish with drainer. Sene 
separately fresh butter melted with a squeeze of 
lemon juice and lightly seasoned. 

Beetroot on Casserole.—Melt two ounces of 
dripping or butter in an earthenware casserole, 
put in a Spanish onion thinly sliced and cook it 
ten minutes without browning. Stir in a table- 
Bpoonful of fiour. add half a pint of vegetable or 
meat stock and stir until boiling. Then add two 
or three cooked l>eetroot cut in dice, with seasoning 
to taste. Cover and cook slowly al>out twenty 
minutes. Before serving add a tea.si»<x>nful each 
of sugar and vinegar and sprinkle with parsley. 

Belgian Endive or Chicory en Casserole.—Wa^h 
find trim the vegetable carefully. Put It Into 
an earthenware ca*-erole with a little good butter, 
pepper, salt and a sprinkling of sugar Cover 
closely, and cook over a gentle heat until tender. 
There is quite enough water in Hie chicory to 
keep it from burning. 

Carrots, Braised.—Wash and serai* one pound 
of carrots and cut them in neat pieces. Put them 
into a saucepan with cold water to cover, bring 
to the boil, and strain. Melt an ounce and a half 
of butter, put in the carrot.* and fry them brown. 
Add a little stock, seasoning, and a little fine sugar, 
and cook slowly for half an hour or until tender, 
bating occasionally with the stock aud adding 
more If necessary. Sprinkle with finely-chopped 
parsley. 

Cclcriac with Sauce.—Wadi ami brush the 
celerlac. i*el and remove any brown parts. Then 
cut into small neat pieces, throw into cold water 
and souk half an hour. Drain and cook in biding 
water w ith a little lemon juice until tender. Drain 
again and serve with cheese, parsley or egg sauce 
made with milk and some of the water in which 
the celerlac wits cooked. 

Cucumber. Fried.—Feel a firm thick cucuml>or 
and cut it In slices an Inch thick. Stamp out seeds 
with a small cutter, and scald the rings in lolling 
water for ten minutes. Then drain, dry. sprinkle 
with lemon Juice ami coat lightly with Hour 
seasoned with pe|>i*cr and salt. Kgg ami bread¬ 
crumb the pieces, and fry in) boiling fat until 
brown. Serve garnished with parsley and sliced 
lemon. 

Globe Artichokes, To Cook and Servo.—Choose 
them young and fresh, cut otf the bird Htalk 
even with the leaves, and remove an\ hard out¬ 
side leaves. '1 hen trim the tips of the leaves with 
a pair of scissors. Wash the artichokes well, and 
let them lie in cold water for so me time. Drain 
and throw them point downwards into fast-billing 
water to which a little salt and lemon juice have 
been added. Boll abmt one hour or until tender, 
then dram and serve piled up on a hot dish. 
Simple melted butter with a da.sh of lemon juice 
udded I* the b*st sauce, or serve cold with French 
salad dressing. 

Green Peas on Casserole.—Butter a fire-proof 
casserole, and lay In It a few well-washed lettuce 
leaves. Add the green (teas with seasoning, a 
sprinkling of finely-chopped mint and a pinch of 
sugar. 1-ay more lettuce on the top, and pour in 
enough water to moisten. Cover closely, and cook 
slowly for lmlf an hour or until the i*as are tender. 
A double cooker can Iaj used instead of the 
casserole. 

Green Peppers, Stalled.—Choose four green 
peppers of equal size, cut a slice off each and 
remove seeds and partitions. Then cook them 
In Ijolllng water for five minutes and drain. 
Make a stuffing with four tablespooiiful* each of 
bfend-cnnuljH and chopi>ed ham or tongue, one 
dc**crtsj>ooiiful each of chopped onion and parsley, 
pepper ami salt, mixed together and moistened 
with stock or tomato puree. Fill the peppera 
with till*, sprinkle the tops with brownedcrumbs, 
and lay them in u gteased biking dish. Dot with 
u few small pieces of butter. pour a little stock 
round and cook hi a moderate oven ubmt half 
an hour. 

Lettuce with Poached Egg*.—Wash two or three 
lettuce, scald them In bdling water for five minutes 
and drain. Then shred them and put them into 
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a saucepan with a little butter, and milk or stock. 
Put on the lid and cook slowly until tender. 
Sprinkle with a little flour and seasoning, and 
stir until cooked. The addition of a little cream 
would be an improvement. Arrange the lettuce 
neatly in a hot dish and serve with poached eggs 
on the top. 

Onions, Stuffed and Baked.—Skin four onions 
of medium size, and lx>il them until almost cooked. 
Melt half an ounce of butter in a saucepan, add 
two tablespoonfuls chopped ham, one teacupful 
bread-crumbs, aud a little made mustard. Mix 
together, add seasoning if necessary, aud bind 
together with beaten egg. Drain the onions, j 
place them in a well-greased baking dish, cut I 
across the top, form a hollow, and All with the | 
stuffing. Cover with greased paj>er. and bake in » 
a good oven about twenty minutes. A little 
brown or tomato sauce may be poured round. 

Potatoes & la Maltre d’Hfttel.—Use rather Arm 
cooked potatoes and cut them in slices. Melt a 
little butter In a frying-pan, and add a little finely 
chopped shallot, parsley. pepper, salt and a few | 
drops of lemon Juice. Then put in the i>otatoes 
and toss them in the mixture until thoroughly hot. 

Potato Croquettes.—Sieve half a pound of 
cooked potatoes and put them into a saucepan 
with a little melted butter, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. pcpi*?r and salt. Beat well and 
moisten with a little beaten egg. Cool, and form 
into small balLs, using a little flour. Egg and 
bread-crumb, and fry in hot fat to a golden browm. 
Drain on paper, and serve gnndslied with parsley. 
A little finely-chopped ham or grated cheese may 
be mixed with the j>otatoes. 

Rico lor Curry.—Wash the required amount of 
rice in several waters, then drain and remove any 
discoloured grains. Sprinkle it into a saucepan 
of fast-boiiing water, slightly salted, and l»oil 
quickly so that the grains are tossed about. Cook 
until the rice feels tender when a grain is rubl>ed 
l»ctwceii the fingers—about fifteen minutes. 
Then strain and let the cold water run over It to 
separate the grains. Return the rice to a greased 
saucepan and reheut by the side of the fire or in a 
cool oven. 

Spinach with Eggs.—Wash and pick some 
spinach, ami c«ok it in its own juice until tender. 
Drain (reserving the liquor), chop finely and add 
l>epper, salt, a pinch of nutmeg, and a little 
niched butter. Arrange the spinach neatly on a 
llre-proof dish, sprinkle it with grated Parmesan, 
and cover with hard-toiled eggs cut in slices. 
Pour over a small quantity of white sauce to which 
the spinach juice has been added, top with more 
cheese, and place in a hot oven until hot aud 
brown. 

Tomatoos, Baked.—Scald and peel a sufficient 
quantity of smooth, round tomatoes; put into a 
deep earthenware dish and sprinkle plentifully 
with salt and pepper; have a tcacupful or more, 
according to the quantity of tomatoes, of fine 
cracker crumbs, and spread over the top. Bake 
in a quick oven from thirty to forty minutes. 
Drop a few lumps of butter on to the tomatoes, 
and serve. 

Tomatoos. Fried.—Cut round solid green 
tomatoes in rather thick slices without peeling, 
also some tart. Arm apples. Have some pork 
dripping or olive oil hot in a good-sized frying-pan. 
roll the slices in batter or Hour seasoned with salt 
tmd pepper, and fry a golden brown on both sides. 

SALADS AND SANDWICHES. 

Banana Salad.—Slice some rii>e bananas into a 
glass dish, then put a layer of oranges cut in the 
saiue way, then another layer of bananas, and I 
oranges again. Sprinkle with sugar, and over ull 
squeeze the juice of a lemon. Serve with roast 
game. 

Carrot and Applo Salad.—Scrape some tender 
raw carrots and put enough through the mmeer 
to make a cupful. Combine with an equal amount 
of tart apple which has been chopi>ed with a silver 
knife. Moisten with French salad dressing, and 
season to taste. Chill, and serve on nests of 
lettuce leaves. Mayonnaise sauce may be served 
separately. 

Date, Orange and Celery Salad.—Shred half a 
cupful of dates, and double the amount of crisp 
celery. Moisten with French salad dressing and 
leave in a cool place for half and hour. Divide 
two oranges into sections free from white pith aud 


sprinkle them with a little more of the dressing. 
Arrange all neatly with a border of lettuce leaves, 
and serve mayonnaise sauce separately. 

Economical Salad.—Mix together equal quan¬ 
tities of small cooked haricot beans, crisp celery 
cut In shreds, and cold potatoes cut in slices. 
Moisten these with cheese or boiled dressing, and 
add a little finely-chopped onion and paisley. 
Arrange neatly in a salad bowl and decorate with 
a little water-cress. 

Fish Salad.—Choose a firm while fish that will 
flake easily. Remove all skin aud bone and chill 
thoroughly. Combine with a little chopped 
parsley, some chopj>ed capers or green pickle, and 
slices of hard-boiled egg. Moisten with boiled 
dressing or mayonnaise with a little anchovy 
sauce added, aud arrange neatly in a salad dish. 
Garnish with small lettuce leaves or cut cucumber. 

French Bean Salad.—Use cooked beans; if 
young they may be left whole; if not. cut them 
in fine flhre<Ls. Put them into a salad dish and 
combine with finely-chopped parsley, and a small 
Quantity of chopped chives. Moisten with French 
salad dressing or cheese dressing, mixing all 
lightly. Red radishes or small red tomatoes 
would make a pretty garnish. 

Nut and Celeriac Salad.—Prepare one and a 
half cupfuls of cooked celeriac cut in dice, and one 
cupful of tart apple chopped with a silver knife. 
Combine these with French salad dressing, chill 
and mix in two or three tablespoonfuls chopi>ed 
walnuts or other nuts. Serve with green salad. 

Mixed Salad.—Prepare one cupful each of 
celery, tart apple and beetroot, cutting them in 
dice. Mix these with enough mayonnaise or 
other Mind dressing, and chill thoroughly. Lino a 
salad bowl with some crisp lettuce leaves, put the 
mixture in the centre, and garnish with slices of 
hard-boiled egg. 

Tomato Salad.—Choose firm tomatoes of a 
good colour. Lay them in hot water for a minute 
or two. then remove the skins and leave them to 
cool. To serve, slice the tomatoes thinly, and 
arrange them In a salad dish, and sprinkle with 
finely-chopped parsley and shallot. Moisten with 
French salad dressing aud stand a few minutes 
before serving. 

Tomato and Orange Salad.—Peel two firm ripe 
tomatoes and two oranges and cut them in thin 
slices. Arrange lettuce leaves in a salad bowl 
with the tomato and orange slices on the top. 
Pour over a dressing made by blending together 
two tablespoonfuls olive oil. one tnblesiKxmful 
orange juice, a little tarragon vinegar, salt and 
cayenne. Sprinkle with finely-chopped parsley 
before serving. 

For Salad Dressings see under Sauces. 

Notes on Sandwich-making.—The bread used 
should be close in texture and not too new. The 
butter should ta softened or creamed to make it 
spread more easily. Meat should be chopped or 
cut small, to distribute the fat and enable it to be 
eaten more easily. The filling should not be too 
moist, it should be well seasoned, and must reach 
the edge of the bread. When sandwiches have to 
be packed, wrap them in grease-proof paper or in 
a damp muslin. 

Applo and Cheese Sandwiches.—Spread brown 
or white bread with cream cheese, and sandwich 
together with them slices of apple, or chopped 
apple sprinkled with a little lemon juice. 

Chocolate Sandwiches.—Grate some best choco¬ 
late finely, and make it into a stiff paste with 
whipped cream; add a few drops of vanilla. 
Spread on thin bread-and-butter and cut into 
fancy shapes. 

Fruit and Nut Sandwiches.—Put equal quan¬ 
tities of seedless raisins, cleaned currants, and 
dates or figs through the mincing machine. Add 
a little grated orange rind aud juice and chopped 
nuts, and mix well. Use with brown or white 
bread and butter. 

Game Sandwiches.—Put the remains of cold 
roast game through a mincer, and moisten with 
a little brown sauce. Spread bread-and-butter 
with red-currant or guava jelly and sandwich 
two slices together with a Layer of tho mince. 

Lamb and Mint Sandwiches.—Mix a cupful of 
minced lamb with a little finely-chopped mint. 
Moisten with a little mayonuaise sauce and udd 
season!ug. Use as a filling for small rolls. 

Maple Sugar and Nut Sandwiches.—Grate some 
maple sugar and mix with an equal quantity of 
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chopped nuts. Use between thin slices of malt 
bread and butter. 

Marmalade and Pea-nut Sandwiches.—Mix some 
pea-nut butter to ft creamy consistency with a 
little cream or condensed milk. Spread this on 
slices of brown or white bread and sandwich 
together with a layer of orange marmalade. 

Salmon Sandwiches.—Mix some flaked salmon 
with finely-chopped pickle and moisten with 
mayonnaise or salad dressing. Use as a filling 
for small rolls. 

Sardine and Cucumber Sandwiches.—Spread 
some white bread-and-butter with sardine paste, 
and sandwich together with thin slices of 
cucumber. 

Radi&h and Cheese Sandwiches.—Finely-inlnced 
crisp radishes form the basis of these sandwiches. 
They should lx; washed and peeled, and l»e as 
young as possible. Wafer-thin slices of brown 
bread must be spread with whipped cream and 
some grated Parmesan, and the radishes added 
in a thick layer between them. 

Veal and Bacon Sandwiches.—Mince together 
some cooked veal and cooked Ixacon. add seasoning 
and use as a sandwich tilling with thin slices of 
tomato. 

MEAT DISHES. 

To Boll Meat.—This method Is letter suited to 
larger joint-* than to small, and the meat should 
not l>e too fat. Fwh Meat .—Wipe with a damp 
cloth, trim off any discoloured parts, and bind 
into shape if necessary with a piece of tape. | 
Weigh, and then put into a sauce pun with tailing 
water to cover. Boil five minutes to seal the 
outside and keep In the juices, then simmer very 
gently until the meat Is tender. A little salt 
should be added and any scum carefully removed. 
Suitable vegetables such as carrot, turnip, onion, 
parsnip and celery may be cooked along with the 
meat. From twenty to thirty minutes to the 
pound of meat should Is; allowed and a little over, 
according to the shape and kind of meat used. 
Serve the meat with the vegetables round and 
some of the liquor separately. Or. a tasty sauce 
may be made with some of the liquor, such as 
onion or cai»er sauce, and served with boiled 
mutton. Tomato or horse-radish [sauce may 
be served with tailed l>oef. Salt Me-it. —Put 
this Into cold or tepid water, to soften It and 
draw out some of the si.lt. Bring slowly to tailing 
point. tall quickly for a few minutes and then 
simmer only, allowing twenty minutes to the 
pound and a little over. Vegetables may be 
cooked along with salt beef, and small dumplings 
are a g<x>d accompaniment. The liquor In which 
meat Ills been cooked should be used for making 
soup. The liquor from salt meat Is excellent 
for pea. lentil or t*otato soup. 

To Rouxt Meat.—Wipe it first with a damp 
cloth, then trim off any Hii|>er!luoas fat, skewer 
It into shape If necessary, and weigh it. Frozen 
meat should Is; thawed Is:fore cooking by letting 
It stand In a warm kitchen. Place the joint on a 
stand or trivet In the roasting tin to raise it out of 
the fat. and put the best side down to taghi with. 
Two or three tnblespoonfuls of fat should Is: put 
on the top of meat that is Inclined to Is- dry. 
Place the meat In a hot oven for fifteen minutes 
to seal the outside and keep in the Juices, then 
reduce the heat ami cook more slowly until ready. 
Keep the oven ventllutor open, and baste the 
meat with the molted fat at intervals of fifteen 
minutes to prevent it becoming dry. The time 
required for roasting will depend on the thickness 
of the meat, but usually quarter of an hour to 
the pound and quarter of an hour over. Pork 
and veal should Is: given a little longer. Turn the 
joint over at half time, but never stick n fork into 
the flesh, as tills would allow the Juice to escape. 
Covered roasting tins are now sold; these keep 
the moisture In the meat to a certain extent, and 
Prevent the fat spluttering and soiling the o\cn. 
The cover should Is: removed a few minutes tafore 
serving to allow the meat to brown. Serve roast 
meat on a very hot dish and remove any skewers 
or fastening*. A clear or thick gravy should 
be served separately. For a simple resist clear 
gravy is best, and thickened gravy for stuffed 
meat. Recipes on p. 731. 

WITH KEEP. 

Bart, Brink* t of (Bakwi).—This Joint Is very 


appetising, stuffed and baked, and very cheap too. 
which Is a consideration in most household*. Take 
out the bones, and fill the holes up with good stuf¬ 
fing. of whatever sort is liked best. The stuffing 
mast be well seasoned. Dredge the meat well 
with flour and pour over it about half a pint 
of broth or stock; lKike it for three hours, basting 
occasionally with the liquid. Skim all the fat oif 
the gravy, and serve. 

Bee! in Jelly.—Choose a nice piece of shin of beef 
weighing between three and four poutnlx along 
with some tane. and a cowheel or two calf's feet. 
Wash the meat and cut it in pieces. Wash and 
scrape the cowheel or calf's feet, cut in pieces and 
blanch if necessary. Then put all into a saucepan 
with warm water to cover and a little salt. 
Simmer slowly for several hours, until the meat 
is perfectly tender, skimming when necessary. 
Then strain and chop the beef and meat from 
cowheel finely or put through mincer. Return 
to saucepan with the liquid, sex*on highly, 
simmer half an hour, cool slightly and ix>ur into 
wet moulds. Leave in a cold place to set. 

Beef. Mlncel with Tomatoes.—Slice two or 
three good-sized onions into rings, slice half a 
pound of tomatoes, and fry in U*cf dripping. 
Mince one pound of beef, put it into the saucepan 
with the onions and tomaf-nx and add seasoning. 
Let it come to the boil, then remove the pan to 
the side of the fire, and simmer for half an hour. 
Thicken with bread-crumbs, make a wall of 
mashed |K>taloe>. put the mince in the middle, 
and serve. 

Bee!-Stcak and Cucumber.—Dip a rump steak 
in salad oil and cook under a gats or electric grill 
until done; place on a dish and serve with 
cucumber cooked in the following way. Cut a 
cucumtar. after peeling it. Into pieces ubout three 
inches long; cut each piece Into quarters, put in 
a stew pan with a desscrtgi*oonful of butter, four 
spring onions finely sliced, pepper and salt. Put 
tiie lid on and stew quickly until tender, about 
ten minutes, shaking the stew pan frequently to 
prevent burning. Then add a teasioonful of 
Hour mixed with two tnblespoonfuls of milk. or. 
preferably, cream, and a lump of butter the size 
of a walnut. Place round the steak and serve. 

Becl-Stcak, Stuffed and Stewed.—Have one 
IKxind of thinly-cut steak off the round cut in a 
square complete piece. Mix together half a 
pound of HauHage-incat. one teacupful of bread¬ 
crumb, a teaspoonful of l!nel>-chopped parsley, 
quarter of a tea*|x>oiiful of mixed sweet herb, 
half a tciixpoonful of salt, a little tapper, and a 
little grated lemon rind. Beat an egg and add It 
to this, mixing all thoroughly together with the 
hand. Jgiy this stuffing on the meat and roll it 
up. not bx> tightly. Tie it firmly to keep it in 
shape while It is cooked. Melt a dessertspoonful 
of dripping In a stewpau. and w hen It Is very hot 
(a faint blue smoko will !>c seen rising from it 
when U lx hot enough), brown the roll of meat in 
It. turning it about to get brown ail over, then 
lift out. Mix a dcsxcrtx(>ooiifiil of flour with a 
little cold water till quite smooth, then add a. 
little salt and |*ep|»er and half u pint of second 
stock or water. Pour this into the stew pan in 
which the meat was fried, and stir it until it tails. 
Put the meat I Kick in the pun. and stew it very 
gently for two hours. 

Beef, Stewed with Mushrooms.—Melt two ounces 
of beef dripping In a slew pan; fasten two pound? 
Of steak In a nice shape, flour it and fry It a nice 
brown on lioth sides. Pour In a g«xxi stock to 
txarely cover the beef: add a dozen or so of fresh 
mushrooms, peeled and cut In halves. Simmer 
gently for three hours, when the meat will l»e 
quite tender. Serve on a hot dish, with the 
mushrooms round It. 

Hot-Pot.—Take one lxmnd and a half of stew¬ 
ing beef, three siicep's kidnc>s, two pounds of 
potAUjcx and two Spanish onions. Cut the beef 
In pieces, removing any skin. Skin and split the 
kidneys, removing the core, then wash, dry and 
cut them small. Cut half the potatoes in pieces 
and Hike the remainder, and slice the onions 
thinly. (]reuse a hot-pot dish and put In the 
different Ingredients In layer*, seasoning well with 
|*e|j|»cr and Balt, and putting pieces of potato 
on the top. Pour In some stock or water, cover 
and cook In the oven for two hour*. Remove 
the cover a short time before serving, and brown 
the top. 
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Mince Collops.—Mince one pound of Juicy beef 
with n small amount of fat. Heat one ounce of 
dripping in a saucepan, put in the meat along 
with an onion finely minced and pound them with 
a spoon until browned. Moisten with stock and 
season to taste. Cover and cook slowly about 
one hour. Thicken with a few bread-crumbs, 
and serve very hot, garnished with crofttons of 
fried bread, or small pieces of toast. 

Oz-tall, Stewed.—Wash the tall, cut it in short 
joints and trim off most of the fat. Put the 
pieces into a saucepan with cold water to cover, 
bring to the boil, then throw this water away aud 
rinse and dry the tail. Coat the pieces with 
seasoned flour and fry them in a little hot dripping 
until well browned. Then cover with stock, 
bring to the boil, and skim. Add small pieces of 
carrot, turnip, onion and celery to flavour, put 
on the lid and stew slowly about three hours, 
skimming when necessary. Before serving add 
a little ketchup or other piquant sauce, and taste 
if sutflciently seasoned. 

Tripe en Casserole.—Cut half a pound of beef¬ 
steak in small pieces and brown it in a small 
quantity of dripping in a frying-pan. Prepare 
one large onion, two carrots, and a little celery, 
cutting them in small pieces. Place the vege¬ 
tables in a casserole with just enough water to 
moisten. lay the steak on the top. then one pound 
of dressed tripe cut in neat pieces. Season to 
taste, cover with greased pai>er. put on a tight- 
fitting Hd. and cook slowly for one and a half 
hours. Serve with mashed potatoes. 

WITH MUTTON AND LAMB. 

Haricot Mutton.—Divide a neck of mutton into 
cutlets about half an inch thick, trim away part of 
the fat. and chop off the larger pieces of bone. 
Scoop out a titimter of balls from carrot and 
turnip, put these into boiling water with a little 
salt and a pinch of sugar, and boil till half tender. 
Brown two ounces of butter in a 8 tew pan with 
two ounces of flour, put in the cutlets and brown 
carefully on both sides, then add about a dozen 
small onions peeled, and the vegetables along 
with the water in which they have been boiled. 
Season with black pepper, salt, and one table- 
flpoonful of ketchup, let all simmer gently with the 
cover on for al>out one hour and a half, dish In 
a circle with the gravy and garnish with the 
vegetables. 

Irish Stew.—Two pounds of scrag end of neck 
of mutton, ten potatoes, four small onions, warm 
water, pepi>er and salt. Take the mutton and 
divide it into portions, put it into the stewpan with 
warm water to cover, bring to the boll and Hkim. 
Add alternate layers of sliced potatoes and onions, 
and season with salt and tapper. Cover the 
stewpan closely, and let it stew gently until the 
contents are thoroughly cooked. adtUiig more 
water if required. 

Lamb Chops.—Cut a loin or best end of the 
neck in choirs, flatten them, brush over with 
beaten egg; and coat with a mixture of bread¬ 
crumbs. minced parsley, pepper and salt. Have 
plenty of hot dripping In a frying-pan. put In the 
chops, and fry them nicely on both sided for 
twenty minutes. Arrange a bed of cooked 
spinach on a hot dish. place the chops round and 
serve with tomato or other suitable sauce. 

Lamb’s Sweetbreads, Blanquette of.—Make a 
border i>f mushed potatoes about three inches deep, 
brush it with beaten egg, and brown in the oven. 
Soak and scald some Iamb sweetbreads in the 
usual way. and cook them In a little white stock 
about fifteen minutes. Put them on a dbh to 
cool, then cut them into scollops a quarter of an 
Inch thick. Make a nicely -seasoned white wiuco. 
put the scollops into It along with a few button 
mushrooms cut in small pieces. Toss them a 
little till quite hot. but do not let them boil; dish 
In the potato border with the sauce poured over 
them. 

Liver. To Fry.—Cut it into slices a third of an 
Inch thick. Put these into a pan of boiling water, 
and let them stand for five minutes. Then dry 
in a clean cloth, dredge thickly with flour, i»epper 
ami salt, and (ry until brown in dripping or butter. 
Parboil and finely chop some onions, and when 
the liver Is partly done put in the onions, which 
should have been drained dry. and fry brown. 
When cooked through, arrange liver ami onions on 
•a hot dish, make a good gravy, aiul pour over all. 


Mutton Chops with Tomato Sauce.—Trim the 
required number of chops, wipe them with a 
damp cloth, and then dip to salad oil or melted 
butter. Heat a gas or electric grill, place the 
chops on the grid under it, cook on one side about 
three minutes until the outside is browned, then 
turn and cook on the other side. Continue to 
grill, turning - now and again until sufficiently 
cooked. Serve on a hot dish with a garnish of hot 
potato chips, and serve tomato sauce separately. 

Mutton. Curry of.—Cut one pound or more of 
lean mutton Into small pieces free from bone and 
skin. Melt a little fat in a saucepan, put In two 
sliced onions and fry them a few minutes, then 
put in the meat aud cook a few minutes longer. 
Add a chopped apple, one dessertspoonful each 
of curry-i>owder and rice-flour, and a seasoning 
of i>epper and salt. Moisten with a little stock, 
1 mix well, cover and simmer slowly about one 
hour. Then add a dessertspoonful of desiccated 
coconut, a squeeze of leinon juice and a little 
chutney. Serve with plainly boiled rice. 

Mutton, Shoulder of (Stuffed and Braised).— 
From a small shoulder extract all the bones. Make 
the stuffing by mixing together six tAblespoon- 
fuls of bread-crumbs, three ounces of chopped 
bacon, one email onion and parsley chopped fine, 
a teaspoonful of powdered herbs, and 6easomng. 
Add one beaten egg to bind the Ingredients 
together. Stuff the spaces caused br the removal 
of the bones with this, and roll up tightly. Cut 
up In large pieces a carrot, onion, and turnip, and 
place these in a stewpan with some parsley and 
herbs, the bones taken from the shoulder and 
about two quarts of stock. Bring to the boil, 
lay the meat on the top and simmer for about two 
hours. Take out the meat. and. when cold, brush 
over with melted glaze, and garnish with pieces 
of the cooked vegetables. 

Scotch Haggis.—Clean the stomach bag of a 
sheep and let it lie in cold salted water for twelve 
hours, then put it aside with the rough side turned 
out. Wash the sheep’s pluck well and put it 
on to boil covered with told water. Carefully 
remove nil scum as it rises, add a little salt, and 
boil the pluck for one hour. When cold, trim off 
any hard or discoloured part*, chop up the heart 
and the lights and grate half of the liver. Put all 
these In a bowl and add to them half a dessert- 
siMxmful of salt, half a teaspoonful of Jamaica 
i pepper, ami half a teaspoontul of black popper. 
Toast a breakfustcupful of oatmeal in the oven 
for ten minutes, and chop very finely half a pound 
of suet. Add these to the other ingredients and 
mix all with some of the water in which the pluck 
was boiled. Put the mixture into the prepared 
bog. being careful to leave plenty of room for the 
haggis to swell. Sew it up securely and put It In 
a large pan of warm water with half a pint of milk 
in it. For a short time keep piercing It now azul 
then with a large needle to let the heated air 
escape, and so prevent bursting. Let it boil 
steadily for three hours without the lid, and sene 
very hot without garnish of any kind. The milk 
in the water tends to make the outside of the 
haggis white. 

If onions are liked, a few can be minced, scalded 
in boiling water, aud added. Should the haggis 
be made some time before it is wanted ami so 
require to be heated again, it should, when wanted, 
be put into a pan of boiling water, and allowed to 
boll for an hour and a half with the lid off. If 
smaller haggles are preferred, cut the bag in pieces. 

Sheep’s Heart, Stuffed and Roasted.—Soak 
the heart in warm salted water, then wash it 
thoroughly and dry in a cloth. Fill It with 
veal forcemeat p. 732), sew it up. and coat 
with a little dry flour. Melt some dripping in a 
saucepan, put In the heart, and brown on all 
sides. Then cover and roast gently about one 
hour, basting frequently. When tender, lift out 
the heart, poor off the dripping, and make a little 
thickened gravy in the saucepan. Return the 
heart for a few minutes, take ont the cotton, and 
serve with the gravy poured round. 

WITH VEAL. 

Veal Cake.—Slice down threo hard-boiled eggs, 
and with some of the slices garnish a well-buttered 
plain round mould. Put alternate layers of veal, 
ham. and hard-boiled eggs till the mould Is nearly 
full, seasoning well with pepper and salt, aud 
sprinkling in here and there a little finely-chopped 
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pander. Fill up the mould with nlcelr-flavoured 
white stock, and allow all to hake for four hours 
In a steady, moderate oven. I>et it stand till quite 
cold, then turn it out carefully and garnish with 
pareley or salad. 

Veal Cutlets, with Ham and Mushrooms.—Cut 
from the fillet, or any nice piece of veal, with a 
two-inch cutter, ten round or oval cutlet* about 
half au Inch thick, and the same number, with the 
same cutter, from sliced ham. making them a 
little thinner than the veal. Brush the veal 
cutlets with beaten egg, coat them with fine 
bread-crumbs, azul cook them in boiling fat. Fry 
the pieces of ham. or cook them In the oven. Put 
on a tin of mushrooms in a small saucepan, with 
a small piece of butter, a little of the mushroom 
liquor, the Juice of half a lemon, a little white 
PePPCr and salt, and let them simmer till tender. 
Brown one ounce of Imtter with a little flour, then 
add one gill of stock, a little ketchup, spiced 
vinegar, and white pepper, and let It b>U live 
minutes. Dish the cutlets in a circle, veal and 
ham alternately, with the mushroom* in the 
^idre ftnd the sauce poured in under the cutlets. 

Veal Steaks. Minced.—Weigh a i*>und of veal 
free from sklu and Ixme. cut it in pieces and put 
It through a mincer ulong with three ounces of 
fat bacon. Add to the minced meat two ounces 
chopped suet, two Liblc.-qxHm/ul* bread-crumbs, 
one dcasertsiKXinful chopped parsley, the grated 
nnd of half a lemon. pepj*er, Kilt and a pinch of 
nutmeg. Mix well and bind together with baton 
egg. Form Into small lint cakes, using a little 
flour, egg and bread-crumbs, and fry them In 
butter or good dripping. Drain and serve on a 
mound of spiuiuh. with tomato or brown sauce 
poured n)und. and a garnish of cut lemon. 

Veal, Stewed with Rice.—Take two pounds 
knuckle of veal, wipe it carefully, and put it Into 
a saucepan with hot water to cover. Bring to the 
hull and skim. Add two Spanish onions and a 
small head of celery cut hi pieces, cover and 
simmer slowly for one hour. Then add a small 
teacupful of washed rue with pep|K.*r and Kilt, 
and continue the cooking another hour. Add a 
lltUe chopped parsley just In-fore serving. 

Calf's Foot with Butter Beans.—Wush half a 

E ound of butter l>eaiLS, and souk them all night 
i cold water. Next day put them into a saucepan 
with the water in which they were soaked, and 
bring to the bill. Add two a»ked calf's feet 
cut In pieces, and two sliced Spanish onions. 
Arid more water to cover. and cook all slowly until 
tender—ab>ut two hours. Add a thickening of 
flour and milk, and stir until blended. Season 
to taste, cook a few minutes longer, and stir in 
some finely-chopped parsley at the last. 

Sweetbreads. Dainty.—Fry one or two Spanish 
onions In butler with some small squares of bacon 
Add half a pint of sbx.k and thicken with Hour. 
Squeeze In a little lemon Juice, and odd two 
h wee threads previously soaked in Halted water 
blanched, skinned, and sliced. Ixl all this 
Hlminor for au hour, stirring occasionally. Serve 
hot ou toast. 

WITH PORK. 

Plg’« Head Brawn.—Wash and clean a pickled 
head carefully. l'ut It Into a saucepan with cold 
water to cover It. and bring slowly li> boiling i*olnt. 
Skim, and add some carrot, turnip and onion cut 
In pieces, and a small bunch of flavouring herlm. 
Simmer until the flesh slips easily from the bones 
—about three hours—and skim when necessary. 
When ready lift the head on to a dish, strain the 
liquid Into a Iris In and leave until next day. 
Then cut the meat from head Into small pieces, 
trimming away all skin, gristle and superfluous 
fat. Remove oil fat from sto« k. return it to the 
saucepau with the ls>nes, and bill until well 
reduced. Then strain over the meat, cult! 
necessary Reasoning, and when slightly cooled 
pour Into wet /nouJ*ls. 

Pork and Apples en Casserole.—Feel, core and 
yil*e one |*>und of cooking apples and put them 
Into an earthenware casserole. FeeJ and slk-e 
«ui onion In thin rings, brown these in a little 
onpplng In a frying-pan and add to apph*. Then 
wipe nml trim three or four pork chops, coat them 
witu seasoned flour, fry them brown on loth sides, 
and u r on top of uprde*. Brown a little Hour In 

stir u c upful of stock ami 

■Ur unUi boiling. fcklin, aeaatm to tuste und 


pour Into CA.«sserole. Put on the lid and cook 
In a moderate oven, about one and a half hours. 

Pork Chops, Baked—To each chop allow a 
small onion and a small apple, ^kin the onion*, 
slice thinly and spread over a baking dish. Arrange 
the i»ork chops on the onions, with pepper and 
salt. Peel and core the apples, slice, and put 
over the choi«s. Place a few small pieces of 
butter on the sliced apples, cover, and l»ake in a 
brbk oven for half fin hour. 

Pork Cutlets, To Fry.—< luwe the cutlets from 
the loin or best end of the neck, ami not more 
than half an inch in thickness. Trim them neatly 
and remove superfluous fat. Coat them with 
flour seasoned with pepj-er and silt. Melt some 
of the fat in a frying-pan. and fry the cutlets 
until well browned on both sides. Turn them 
several tunes and cook them thoroughly. Serve 
on a very hot dish with a garnish of fried apples. 
Cut tart apples m quartern, removing the -»re. 
but uot the skin, and fry in butter until tender. 

COLD MEAT RE-DP.ESSED. 

Caimelon.—Mince very finely one pound of 
add meat and half a pound of bacon or ham. Add 
six ounces of bread-crumlH. a little i>epi>er. Halt 
and tlnely-chopf>ed parsley. Beat two eggs, and 
add to them a teacupful of stock. Mix fill 
thoroughly with this liquid, and form the mixture 
into a roll. Tie it up In a pudding cloth, and 
steam for two bourn. Serve hot with a good gravy 
or tomato r*au<v. or. if preferred cold, press it 
ladween two plates, and when cold cover it with 
brown or tomato >uuce to which a quarter of iui 
ounce of leaf gelatine hits lieeu added. Garnish 
it with tomatoes or any salad. 

Cold Meat Curry.—Prepare half a pint of curry 
sauce p 731) and cook it well. Then remove 
all skin and gristle from ubjut half a pound of 
cold ax>ked meat and cut it in small neat pieces. 
Put these into the sauce and let them heat through 
and become thoroughly Hitunted without actually 
billing. Serve with boiled rice. 

Cottage Pie.—Cut one pound of cold mutton 
in neat slices, parboil eight or ten good-sized 
iMitaUies. and cut them in slices also. Peel an 
onion, put It into a small pan of (Milling water, 
with a little salt In it. and lx>ll it for ten minutes! 
then Like it out and chop it. Butter a pie-dish 
and put a layer of | iota toes in it. sprinkle over 
s<*iue of the onion and a little pci>i»er und salt, 
laiy the slices of meat in next; put the rest of the 
onion over it. and some more pepi»er and salt. 
Lover with a layer of jxitatoes, and jH»ur over a 
gill of stock, gravy. or water, Brush the toi* of 
the potnbie* with melted butter, ami if the meat 
1* very lean put little hits of dripping here and 
there. Bake for an hour and a half. 

Creamed Veal wiUi French Beans.—Melt ono 
ounew of butter in a saucepan. put in a llttlu 
chopped onion nml let it cx,k without browning 
Mix In a dewrUjHKinfui of flour und then |n>ur 
on half a pint of white shxk and stir until billing 
raison to taste, put in a small bunch of herl* ami 
sunnier for fifteen minutes. Then stmln the 
Himx* Into another saucepan and add half a i>ouiid 
of cooked veal finely minced. Heat thoroughly 
and add a little cream and u squeeze of lemon* 
i ***** garnish of French beans. 

Hash, a Savoury. —Melt two ounces of butter In 

b?i^ w w" " V. 1 * “ Of nil-mrnint 

J* ll). I lace slices of cold mutton In this, turn and 

heat slowly, not letting them get crisp, pliuxi 

Hi>me hot. flnely-chopiM-d spinach on a hot dish and 

arrange the meat on it. Add a dessertspoonful of 

vinegar mixed with a littb dry mustard, lemon 

J U • “n. , «**'■>' U} the saucepan and stir 

well, ihlcken with corn-flour, season to taste 
and i*>ur round the mutton ami spinach. 

Meat and Potato GAteau.—< ire.ua? a plain mould 
or basiu. and line It with smoothly mashed t iota to 
that mis been mixed with the yolk of mi egg a 
little milk and butter, and well seasoned Fill 
the centre with layers of cooked meat and 
tomatoes cut In thin slices und mob ten ed with it 
little sauce or gravy. Cover with more potato 
and bake in a nusleratc oven from half to one 
hour according to size. Turn out and serve with 
tomato sauce i*>urcd round 

Meat Scallops.—Mince lialf a pound of cooked 
meat nnd heat it In some well-seasoned brown 
Ham*. Butter about half a dozen scallop shells 
and sprinkle them with brend-crumlw. Fill them 
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with the meat mixture and cover with more 
bread-crumta. Put a small piece of butter on 
the top of each and brown in the oven. Sene 
garnished with pander. 

Minced Mutton.—Finely mince the meat, free 
from fat and skin, season well with salt and pepper, 
and add a little melted butter. Put into some 
nicely-flavoured 6tock, with the yolk of an egg 
well-beaten. Turn into a stew-pan. and gradually 
warm without boiling. Stir constantly. Boil 
and mash some potatoes, season, and place round 
the dish that the mince is to be served on. Pour 
the mince In the centre, scatter over all some 
ilnely-minced parsley, and take hot to table. 

Rissoles.—Half a pound cooked meat, one 
ounce each of butter and flour, one gill of stock, 
seasoning, a little flour, egg and bread-crumbs. 
Take any scraps of cooked meat, or a mixture 
of meats, and put them through the mincer. 
Melt the butter hi a saucepan, mix in the flour 
and cook together a minute or two. Add the 
stock, and stir until the mixture draw’s away 
from the sides of the saucepan. Add the meat, 
and seasoning to taste and according to the kind 
of meat used. Mix well, turn out on a plate, and 
leave to cool. Then form into balls or other 
shapes, using a little flour. Kgg and bread-crumb 
these, and fry them in lulling fat until a golden 
brown. Serve garnished with parsley. 

Roast Reel. Re-dressed.—Cut and trim into neat 
slices, about a quarter of an inch thick, one pound 
of cold roast beef, and make a sauce as follows: 
—Put Into a stewpan one ounce of butter, with 
two tablesj•oonfuls of vinegar and a very small 
onion finely minced. Stir with a woodeu st*>on 
till the vinegar is absorbed, then mix hi one ounce 
of flour, go on stirring till it browns a little, then 
add one pint of stock, and black pepper to taste. 
Let all boil slowly for fifteen minutes, then add 
three chopped pickled gherkins ami one table- 
spoonful of fliiely-mlneed parsley, bring again to 
the boil and skim. Put in the slices of beef and i 
heat thoroughly, but do not lioil. 

Roman Pudding.—Cook six ounces of maca¬ 
roni until tender, drain, and cut the pipes Into j 
pieces al*mt an Inch long. Have six ounces of j 
cheese grated, cut in strips six ounces of cooked 
fowl or rabbit, and mix all together in a basin 
with one. dessertsi*oouful of made mustard, a 
Pinch of cayenne, and a little salt, and moisten 
with a teacupful of white sauce or condensed 
milk. Butter a plain mould, sprinkle it over with 
vermicelli, then line with thin pastry, pressing it 
gently, that It may take the form of the moild. 
till with the mixture, cover with pastry, and bake 
in a moderate oven for an hour and a half; then 
turn out on a hot dish, and pour round it half a 
pint of hot brown sauce. 

Souffl6 ot Cold Meat.—Put a tablespoonful of 
butter in a saucepan, ami when melted stir in a 
tablespoonful of flour. Season with cayenne 
T>epi>er, nutmeg, anchovy sauce and salt. Pour in 
half a pint of milk in which an onion lias been 
cooked. Stir till smooth; add to it half a pint 
of chopiKid cooked veal or other white meat, and 
heat nil together. Draw the pan aside and add 
the bcateu yolks of two eggs. When the mixture 
is cooled sufficiently add the beaten whites of the 
eggs. Pour into a buttered souffle dish and bake 
iu a hut oven for twenty minutes. 

GAME AND POULTRY. 

Chicken and Rice.—Cut a steamed chicken into 
neat joints. Make a pint of white sauce, using 
equal quantities of chicken broth and milk 
When well cooked stir in the yolk of an egg ami 
a good squeeze of lemon juice, and seasoning to 
taste, lte-heat the chicken, sene with the sauce 
poured over, and a Umler of boiled rice. GaruDh 
with lemon slices and a little parsley. 

Chicken Saut4.—Put cut-up joints of chicken into 
a saucepan with an ounce of butter. Lay the lid on. 
and let them try, toesing the saucepan frequentlv ! 
to prevent burning. When brown add two onions 
that have been sliced and fried, four tablesi>oonfuls 
of tomato sauce, half a pint of brown gravy, some 
small button mushrooms cut in halves, chopped 
parsley. mixed herbs, and seasoning. Keep the 
lid on the saucepan, and let the whole gently 
simmer for about an hour. Serve hot. 

Chicken or Fowl. Stuffed and Roasted.—Prepare 
the bird and wii>e the inside with a damp cloth. 
Stuff the breast with veal forcemeat. Put a piece 


of greased paper over the breast, and place the 
bird in a roasting tin with some good dripping, 
in a hot oven. Baste three or four times with 
the dripping and allow three-quarters of an hour 
or longer according to size. Remove the paper 
ten minutes before the bird is done in order to 
brown. Garnish with baked sausages and rolls 
of bacon. Serve with bread sauce and gravy 
made from the giblets. 

Duck, Stuffed and Roasted.—Prepare and clean 
a duck, season it with pepper and salt and rub 
It over with flour. For the stuffing, peel and 
core three or four tart apples and cut them in 
pieces, not too small. Combine these with some 
stewed and stoned prunes, and put the mixture 
inside the duck. Then sew it up and truss into 
shape. Put the duck in a roasting tin with some 
good dripping and roast about one hour, basting 
it occasionally. When ready lift it on to a hot 
dish, removing trussing string, and garnish with 
water-cress. Pour away most of the fat front 
tin. add a teasj»oonful of flour, and stir until 
brown. Then pour iu some good stock and stir 
until boiling. Simmer a few m i n utes, skim well 
and strain into a sauce-boat. 

Fowl, Boiled or Steamed.—Prepare the fowl and 
truss it for boiling. Rub it over with cut lemon 
to keep the flesh white, and wtup it in buttered 
paper. Put it into a saucepan of freshly boiling 
water, or white stock or meat boilings, and see 
that there is suflklent liquid to cover it. Add a 
little salt and simmer the fowl slowly until tender 
—from one and a half to three hours according to 
age and size. If water Is used, a few pieces of 
flavouring vegetables should be added. Serve 
with parsley or egg sauce poured over ami small 
rolls of bacon to garnish, or a piece of boiled ham 
may be served separately. To Steam. —ITepare 
the fowl in the same maimer—place it in a steamer 
over boiling water, and allow a longer time for 
the cooking. A very good way to cook a fowl 
is to steam it first and then to put it in a good oven 
with a little fat, and let it brown. 

Grouse, To Roast.—Pluck and singe the bird, 
remove the inside, and then wipe l»oth outside and 
inside with a damp cloth. Put the liver inside 
along with a piece of butter worked up witn 
l»epper, salt and a squeeze of lemon juice. Truss 
into skaj>e with needle and string and tie one or 
two slices of fat Imcon over the breast. Roost 
in a good oven about twenty-five minutes, basting 
frequently with bacon fat or butter. When 
nearly ready remove the bacon, dredge the 
grouse with flour, and leave until crisp and brown. 
Serve garnished with water-cress, and with brown 
; sauce. i*>tato cbii»s. and a tart jefly as accom¬ 
paniments. 

Hare, Jugged.—When the hare ls skinned, allow 
all the blood from the upper part of the body to 
run into a basin along with the liver and heart. 
Divide the hare into joints. Put these in a 
stewpot with water, and one onion stuck with 
doves, a tiny bunch of herbs, a bay leaf, and a 
lemon rind. Stew gently for about three hours, 
and in the meantime mix into the blood two 
tablesi*x>nfuLs of flour and a little vinegar. Boll 
this and strain. Parboil the liver and heart, 
pound them, and mix with some forcemeat, make 
into Kalis, and try in boiling fat. Use these balls 
os a garnish. Add a glass of i>ort wine to the 
jugged hare, and ser\c w ith red-currant jelly. 

Mayonnaise of Fowl.—Roast a young fowl, 
and when cold divide neatly into joints, making 
eleven pieces altogether. Make a mayonnaise 
, sauce as directed on p. 731. add to it about a 
i third of its measure in aspic jelly quite cold, but 
not set. mix well, coat the pieces of fowl, then 
lay them aside till quite linn. Sene prettily 
garnished with salad. 

Pigeons with Spinach.—Cut two or three 
pigeons in halves, clean them and season with 
pepper and salt. Cut up a little carrot, turnip, 
onion and celery and make a bed in an earthen¬ 
ware casserole. Pour in broth or stock to cover, 
and bring to the boil. Lay the pigeons on the 
top. cover with buttered paper, put on the lid. 
and cook slowly until tender, about two hours. 
Lay the plgeous on a bed of cooked spinach and 
keep them hot. Strain the stock from casserole, 
and boil it until there is just enough to pour 
round. 

Rabbit Brawn.—Take the meat from a cold 
boiled rabbit and half a pound of cooked bacon. 
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Cut it into tiny squares. Butter a brawn gla*s 
or tin. put in the meat with two chopi>ed hard- 
boiled eggs. with seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Take sufficient stock to till the mould, dissolve 
in it enough gelatine, according to the size of the 
mould, to make the stock a thick jelly when cold. 
Pour the stock over the rabbit, and put in a cold 
place until set. 

Rabbit. Stewed.—Wash and soak the rabbit. 
Cut it into joints and put it into a stewpan with 
two sliced Spanish onions, and a little bacon 
or salt pqrk cut small. Cover with water and 
stew gently about two hours or until tender. 
Mix a tablespoonful of Hour with a cupful of milk 
and stir into the stew. Cook ten minutes longer, 
season and serve. 

Roast Saddle of Hare.—Use the l>ack only of 
the hare, cutting it off close to the shoulders. 
Stuff with a good savoury forcemeat, folding the 
skin over and sewing together. Cover the back 
with fat bacon and then with greased paper. 
Roast for half an hour or longer. I lasting with 
dripping and milk. Serve with brown gravy 
flavoured with tart jelly and i>ort wine, and with 
potato chli»s. This makes a neat joint, and the 
rest of the hare can lie jugged or made into soup. 

Turkey, Stuffed and Roasted.—A moderate- 
sized turkey is best, it should not be less than 
seven or eight iKvunds in weight. Select one that 
is white and plump, with smooth black legs, and 
a fair proiKirtion of fat on the body. It should 
be hung for several day a after it haft been killed 
and then plucked, drawn and singed. Stuff the 
breast with veal or chestnut forcemeat (sc* 
recipes), sew this in. and truss for roasting. 
Cover the breast with slices of fat bacon and then 
with greased paper. Place the bird In a roasting 
tin with some bacon fat or dripping round, put in 
a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Then reduce the 
heat and cook the bird with a more moderate 
heat until ready. Baste frequently ami allow 
two hours or longer according to size. Remove 
the paper a short time before serving, dredge the 
breast with a little Hour, baste again, and leave 
to brown. Serve on a very hot dish, removing the 
trussing skewers or string. Serve with thickened 
gravy l ste recipe, below), making stock from the 
giblets. Boiled hum. tongue or sausages may 
accompany the turkey, and bread sauce or cran¬ 
berry sauce. 

SAUCES AND FORCEMEATS. 

Apple Sauce.—Wipe half a pound of sharp 
cooking apples, peel, core and slice them thinly, 
and put them into a lined saucepan with half a 
teacupful of water, a tublespooiiful brown sugar 
and a pinch of nutmeg. Stew slowly until 
reduced to a pulp. Add a small piece of butter 
and tout until smooth, or sieve. This 1* served 
with roust pork, goose or duck. 

Bread Sauce.—Put Into a saucepan half a pint 
of milk, half a small onion and two or three doves. 
Place over a gentle heat until the milk Is flavoured, 
then remove onion and cloves, and add two 
ounces of breud-cmtnhs. Cook slowly until the 
bread-crumbs thicken the sauce, add a little 
butter and season to taste. Serve with roust 
chicken. 

Brown Sauce.—Put one ounce of butter Into a 
clean stewpan. melt It. and let It toll. then dredge 
In atout an ounce of flour, moving the pan very 
carefully, as It hies a strong tendency to bum. 
When It Is a dark brown colour add one breakfast- 
cupful of stock, and stir with a wooden *|>oon. 
If too thick, add a little more stock; season with a 
little ketchup, black jieppcr. and salt, and let 
It simmer slowly for ten minutes. Hkim and 
strain If necessary. 

Caper Sauco.—Mako a plain butter sauce using 
whlto stock as the liquid. Add some French 
capers slightly chopped, and a little vinegar; stir 
and make It hot. Serve over tolled mutton or 
in a sauce tureen. 

Celery Sauce.—Wash one head of celery, cut 
the white nart In half-inch lengths, put them Into 
an enamelled pan with equal measures of milk uml 
vvhlu* stock, and toll till lender. Melt one ounce 
tt ■“luccpan, odd the same of flour, 
stirring It well with a wooden spoon, drain the 
<«lery. add the milk and stock to the butter and 
nour, and continue stirring. tot It boll atout 
minutes; if too thick, add a little more white 


stock, then add the pieces of celery, a little cream, 
and a seasoning of white tapper, salt and grated 
nutmeg, after which it inu-st not be allowed to 
boil. 

Cranberry Sauce.—Put half a i*mnd of washed 
cranberries into a saucepan with a small teacupful 
of water and cook them until reduced to a pulp. 
Then rub this through a sieve, add sugar to taste, 
and re heat. 

Curry Sauce.—Melt one ounce of butter in a 
saucepan and put in one apple and one medium 
onion tinely chopped. Cook these for a few 
minutes, then add one teaspoonful each of curry- 
iKjwder and curry-paste and one desserUsixxmfuJ 
rice-flour. Mix together, and tour on gradually 
half a pint of light stock, bimmer slowly for 
half an hour, and add salt, a pinch of sugar, and a 
squeeze of lemon juice at the last. The sauce 
may Ik? sieved if desired and a little crearn added. 

Gooseberry Sauce.—Put one pint of washed 
gooseberries into a saucepan with a teacupful 
of water and cook until soft. Rub through a 
sieve, return to saucepan and add a small piece 
of butter, sugar to taste and a pinch of nutmeg. 
Re-heat and serve with fried or toiled mackerel. 

Gravy, Clear.—.Strain the dripping off the 
rooting tin, keeping took the gravy and brown 
sediment. To this add pepper, salt and a cupful 
or more of brown stock. Place the tin over the 
heat and stir until toiling, rubbing down any 
brown gravy from the sides. Skim if necessary, 
and strain into a sauce-lioat. When no stock is 
available, use a meat cuIk* or a little meat extract 
and water 

Gravy. Thickened.—Strain most of the dripping 
off the roasting tin. and add a teaspoonful of flour 
to the remainder. Stir over the heat until the 
flour Is browned, add half a pint of stock.and stir 
until toiling. Sumner a few minutes and season 
to taste. Skim and strain Into a sauce-tovut. 

Horse-radish Sauce lor Cold Meat.—Mix half 
a tcns|»oonfiil of mustard, two tnhlespoonfuls of 
cream, and one of ChiU vinegar; add a little salt, 
a tables!>ooiiful of grated horse-radish, and a 
tcasjMxihful of brown sugar. Mix all together, 
and serve in a sauce tureen. Sour cream may tie 
used and lemon juice instead of vinegar. 

MaUro«d'H6tcl Butter.—Put on to a plate one 
ounce of butter, and one teas|>oonful each of 
chopped par-l» v and lemon juice. Work these 
together with a knife until blended, and add salt 
if necessary. Then tilt the plate so that the 
lemon juice may run out. and leave in a cool 
place until required. Form into neat pats and 
serve with grills. 

Mayonnaise Sauce.—Separate very carefully 
the yolks of two eggs, drop them into a clean 
IxLsin. and with a wooden sj*oon stir for a few 
seconds, adding pepper, salt and a little made 
mustard. I lien add salad oil very slowly, stirring 
constantly until the mixture tocoincs thick and 
smooth. Add vinegar or lemon juice to taste. 
When togliinliuc to mix the oil with the yolks, it 
should to* added drop by drop, and then gradually 
more quickly. If a wedge-shaied piece is cut 
out of the cork it will enable the oil to trickle out 
of the I m it tie. 

Mint Sauce.—Put a tablesiHvonful sugar Into a 
sauce-boat, lour over it two tables!’ooufuLs toiling 
water and leave to melt. Then add two table- 
Moonfuls linely-chopiKd mint and half a teacup¬ 
ful brown vinegar. Mix. and stand some time 
to-fore nerving. 

Mushroom Ketchup.—Have the mushrooms 
gathered in the morning to fore the sun Is on them. 
Break them in small pieces, put them In a large 
dish, and sprinkle a goto deal of suit on them, 
tot them lie for four days, turning them daily, 
then lay them on a sieve, or put them In a thin 
Isig, and let them drip all night until the liquor Is 
all run from them. Take the mushrooms out 
of the Img. put them In a saucepan with a llttlo 
<old water. let them toll slowly for ntout half an 
hour, then drain, and add this second liquor to 
the flrst. Put the liquor In a stewpan. with 
plenty of mixed spices, let it toll for five minutes, 
run It through a piece of muslin Into a liasln. and! 
when cold, bottle up. cork, seal, and keep It in a 
dry place. 

Tomato Sauce.—Melt one ounce of butter in a 
ftauccpan. stir In the same amount of flour, and 
cook together for a minute or two. Then add a 
good teacupful of tomato puree made by rubbing 
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fresh tomatoes through a sieve. Thin down with until boiling. Add half a glass of sherry, with 
a little good stock and add seasoning to taste. sugar to taste, and cook a minute or two longer. 

Tomato Store Sauce.—Wipe some ripe red 
tomatoes and cut them in pieces, removing the nwwmwB. 

stalks. Put them into a basin, sprinkle with salt. Apple Stuffing.—Peel and quarter five or six 
cover and leave overnight. Cook them to a apples, removing the core. Put them into an 
pulp and sieve. Measure the puree, and to each earthenware casserole with an ounce of butter 
quart allow half a teaspoonful each of whole and a very little water. Cook slowly until tender 
allspice, cloves, celery seed and peppercorns, a but not broken, then sprinkle with sugar and a 
small piece of ginger and cinnamon stick, three very little nutmeg. Leave to cool, then mix with 
ounces brown sugar, a clove of garlic, half a tea* quarter of a i>ound of bread-crumbs and a beaten 
Bpoonful dry mustard and half a pint brown egg. Use with pork or goose, 
vinegar. Put all into a saucepan, tying the spices Chestnut Stuffing.—Shell one pound of chest- 
in muslin and mixing the mustard with a little nuts. put them into a saucepan with light stock 
of the vinegar. Simmer until thick, stirring often, to cover them, and cook them slowly until tender 
and adding more salt if required. Strain, pour and the liquid absorbed. Mash them until 


into hot bottles and cork securely. 

White or Butter Sauce.—Melt one ounce of 
butter in a saucepan and stir in one ounce of 
flour until smooth. Cook for a minute without 
browning, then draw the saucepan off the heat. 
Pour in half a pint of milk or white stock, and 
then stir over the heat until l>oiling. Season to 
taste, and simmer a few minutes to cook the flour. 
A squeeze of lemon juice may be added just before 
serving. 

Anchovy or Shrimp Sauce.—Make a white sauce, 
using fish stock and milk for the liquid. Flavour 
with anchovy or shrimp essence, and add a few 
drni»s of c hili vinegar or lemon juice. 

Egg Sauce.—Add one or two hard-boiled eggs 
to half a pint of well-made white sauce. 

Parsley Sauce.—Add one tablespoonful of 
finely-chopped parsley to half a pint of white 
sauce. 

Onion Sauce.—Cook some Spanish onions until 
tender, then drain and chop them finely. Add 
these to the required amount of plain white sauce, 
made with white stock and milk. 

Salad Dressiug (Boiled).—Sieve into a liasin 
one dessertsjK>onful Hour, one teaspoonful each 
of dry mustard and sugar, salt aiul cayenne. 
Stir a teacupful of milk into these gradually, then 
add a beaten egg. one tablesroonful salad oil. and 
two tahlespoonfuls vinegar or lemon juice. Turn 
ail into a double boiler, and cook until the sauce 
thickens, stirring all the lime. Strain and cool 
before using. 

Salad Dressing (French).—Mix together a little 
pepper, salt and made mustard. Then stir in by 
degrees three tablesi>ooiifuls of the best salad oil. 
When the salt Is dissolved, add one tublesjiooiiful 
of French wine vinegar and a few droi*> of tar- 
mgon vinegar. The proportion of oil to vinegar 
may vary according to individual Ltste. 

Cheese Salad Dressiug.—Mash down one or two 
tables!* *>nfuls of Roquefort cheese and mix it 
Into French dressing. 

Pudding Sauces. 

Custard Sauce.—Put the yolk of an egg into a 
basin with a teaspoonful of sugar and loat them 
together. Pour on gradually a gill of hot milk, 
stirring all the time. Turn into a saucepan and 
stir carefully until the custard thickens, without 
allowing it to Ijuil. htrain at once and add 
flavouring to Utste. 

Hard Sauce.- Put two ounces of fresh butter 
into a warm basin mid beat it with a wooden 
BiHxm until light and creamy. Add two ounces 
of tine sugar l»y degrees and flavour with brandy 
or nun. Keep in a cool place until required 
and serve piled up in a pretty dish sprinkled 
lightly with nutmeg. 

Lemon Sauce.— Wipe one lemon, grate ofT the 
yellow rind and rub it into a tablespoonful of tine 
sugar. Melt one ounce of butter in a saucepan 
and stir in half an ounce of Hour. Pour in half a 
pint of water and stir until tailing. Then add 
the lemon sugar and the strained juice of the 
lemon, and cook a few minutes longer. The yolk 
of an egg may be stirred in at the List. Serve 
with steamed puddings. 

Orange Sauce can be made in the same wav. 

Whipped Wine Sauce.—Put two yolks of eggs, 
one dessertspoonful of sugar and a glassful of 
sherry into a small basin. Stand this over a 
saucepan of slowly simmering water, and whisk 
the contents until thick and frothy. * Serve at once 
with a hot pudding or souftte. 

Wine Sauce.—Melt one ounce of butter in a 
email saucepan and mix in half an ounce of flour 
until smooth. Add a teacupful of water and stir 


| smooth, and mix with half a pound of sausage- 
meat. three ounces of bread-crumbs and seasoning 
to taste. The sausage-meat may be omitted and 
a beaten egg used to bind the stuffing. 

Fish Stuffing.—Put into a basin three table- 
spoonfuls of bread-crumbs, one dessertsjioonful of 
chopped parsley, the grated rind of half a lemon, 
a pinch of powdered herbs, salt and pepper. Mix 
these together, then add a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, a tablespoonful of melted butter, or a 
little chopi>ed suet, and bind all together with a 
yolk of an egg and a little milk. 

Forcemeat Balls for Hare.—Cleanse and boil 
the liver of the hare. Mince and mix with about 
six tablespoonfuls of white bread-crumbs, two 
tablespoonfuls of ham or bacon, four tablespoon¬ 
fuls of suet, one tablespoonful of parsley, aud 
half the riml of a lemon, all chopped finely. 
Season w ith cayenne and salt, and mix all together, 
moistening with well-beaten egg. Form Into 
small ball*. Flour well, and fry in boiling fat. 

Sage and Onion Stuffing.—Peel and cut two or 
three Spanish onions into quarters, !>oil until half- 
cooked. Drain and chop finely, adding a piece 
of butter and an equal quantity of bread- 
i crumbs, one teaspoonful of powdered sage, a 
I small quantity of chopped parsley, salt and pepper 
to taste, and a little sugar. Mix thoroughly. 
Use for roast goose, or roast pork. 

Veal Forcemeat.—Mix together quarter of a 
pound of white bread-crumbs, two ounces of 
| Unely-chopiKid suet. pepi»er and salt, a table- 
siHxmful of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful 
i of mixed herbs, a saltspoonful of grated lemon 
riml. ami a little grated nutmeg. Moisten with 
one egg well beaten, and a small quantity of milk. 

PASTRY AND PASTRY DISHES. 

Pastry, Flaky.—Into a basin put a pound of 
Hour, rub Into it a quarter of a pound of butter and 
mix cold water Into it until an elastic paste is 
formed. Roll out. and put a quarter of a pound 
of lard on it in little dabs; fold hi three, let It 
lie in a cool place for ten minutes, roll it out again, 
and put on in the same way a quarter of a pound 
more lard. Fold it and put away again for fifteen 
minutes or more; it is.theu rolled out aud ready 
for use. 

Pastry, Plain.—Sieve half a i>ound of flour into 
a basin with a good pinch of salt and half a tea- 
1 H>ooiiful baking powder. Add quarter of a i>ound 
of lar i or beef dripping, and rub together lightly 
with the ti|is of the Ungers until as fine as bread¬ 
crumbs. Bind into a stitlish paste with cold 
water, and turn out in one lump on a floured 
board. Knead with the hand until free from 
cracks, roll out and it is ready for use. This can 
be used for covering meat pies and other savoury 
dishes, but if wanted for a tart a little fine sugar 
should be added. 

Pastry. Rough Puff.—Sieve half a pound of 
flour into a basin and add a pinch of salt. Lay 
in live or six ounces of butter and cut it in pieces 
with a knife. Make a well in the centre, add a 
squeeze of lemon juice and enough cold water to 
bind together. Turn on to a floured board, roll 
• out bito a long strip, fold in three ami press the 
i edges together. Leave for a few minutes, then 
; turn the pastry half round and roll and fold again. 

ltciieat until the pastry has had three rolls and 
, three folds and cool before using. 

Pastry for Raised Pies.—Put about one gill of 
milk or water into a small saucepan with two 
ounces of lard, and bring to the boil. Sieve half 
a round of flour into a basin and add a good pinch 
of salt. Make a well, pour In the hot liquid, and 
1 mix into one lump. Turn out on a floured slab. 
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and knead until free from cracks. Then use 
warm as required. 

Short Crust—Rub from four to six ounces of 
butter—according to the richness of pastry 
desired—into half a pound of tiour and add a 
dessertspoonful of castor sugar. Beat the yolk 
of an egg with two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
Md it gradually to the hour, and mix to a paste. 
A little more water may be added if necessary, 
as the pastry must not be too stiff and firm, but 
the less water used the shorter the crust will be. 
Knead on a floured board until smooth and roll 
out once. 

Suet Paste.—Take half a pound of beef suet, 
finely minced, one pound of Hour, a little salt, and 
mix with cold water into a softbh paste. Turn 
on to a floured board and roll out; fold up. and 
roll a second time, when it will be ready for use. 
inw paste answers for any kind of boiled fruit 
pudding or for roly-i>oly. 

Meat Pie, To Cover.—Roll out some pastry 
rather thinly. Wet the rim of the pie-dish and 
lay a strip of pastry over it. Wet again und lay 
on a piece of pastry large enough to cover. Press 
Qo .Y™ 1 edges and trim round. Mute the edges 
with a knife and make a hole in the middle. 
Brush over with a little egg or milk und decorate 
with leaves of pastry. 

Beefsteak and Kidney Pie.—For a medium- 
sued pie take one pound of beef cut thin ami 
two sheep's kidneys. Wipe the meat, cut it in 
Hrnali oblong-shaped pieces and dip in flour 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and a pinch of nutmeg, 
iii UP Pieces with a piece of kidney and fat 
Inside each. Place tbc>e in a pic-dish, piling > 
no 111 rat * ic * r high in the centre, and i*our in a 1 
dltle stock or water and a tablespoonful of 
ketchup. A little finely-chopped onion may be 
added. Cover with pastry ami Iwikc ubout two 
hours. 

Beefsteak and Kidney Pudding.—Prepare the 
i?ii 11 l ^ e 8,1,110 way as for Beefsteak and 
Kidney Pie. Make some paste crust y*tc al>ove). 
roll it out and line a greased pudding l>asln. Fill 
up with the meat and moisten with a little sbx k 
and ketchup. Moisten the edges of the pastry 
lining the basin, and cover with a round of the 
Pastry. Twist a piece of greased pai>cr over the 
top and steam at least three hours. Serve In the 
basin with a table napkin folded neatly, and 
pinned round. 

Mutton Pics.—Remove all skin and fat from 
•craps of mutton. Parboil half a pound of 
potatoes, and chop an onion and a little parsley. 
Orease patty pans, and line them with pastry. 
Mil with equal quantities of meat and iHitntoes 
Hell seasoned. Cover with pastry and bake for 
a few minutes in a hot oven, then stand on a 

meat may stew more slowly. 

KaOblt Pie.—Wash one or two >oung rabbits. 
Put them in boiling water, and let them tail for 
two minutes, then hike them out. and. when cold, 
cut them into joints. Brown a piece of butter 
In a Htewpan. brown the pieces of rabbits on both 
sides, and lay them in the plc-dlsh. with plenty 
of pepper and wilt. Mince two onions small, and 
brow n them In the stew pan where you browned 
the rabbits, put a little boiling water in It. and. 
when It tails a minute. i>our It over the pie. Add 
a table*poon/u) of vinegar and one of ketchup. 
Lover the pie with a thick p.iste, and bake for two 
hours In t |»e oven. When the paste Is done, put 
•oine folds of paper over it to keep it from burning. 

A little bacon may be udded. 

Railed Pork Pie.—'lake three-quarters of a 
pound of frehli pork, weighed free from skin and 
hone. (Jut It In sinall neat pieces, and season 
m i P°PP°r. salt, and a little powdered sage. A 
i!«i Ibiely-chopped onion may also be added, 
•lake aome fsistry for Raised Pics (*<* p. Ttz). 
m ‘I*! u>JOU * quarter for the lid and keep tills hot! 
Mould the larger portion with the Huger* into a 
round wise wltii the walls and bottom of even 
ihkrkness The pastry will harden as It cools, 
ft? "** Ibi shape. i'ack the meat Into It 

lightly and Just moisten with cold wuter. Boll 
iii. Jo? B,lo| d Piece of pastry for a cover, seal It 
imir # h , llUle waU?r * ,l, *d trim the edges with a 
j^ur or scissors. Flute the rim. and use any small 

I-.!/. 1 * 11 U} ^^nite. Brush the pie over with 
£»urn egg. make a hole in the ton. und bake In a 
thOr,*? v y r V l tt,J °ut one and half hours, or until 
ue meat feels tender when tested with a skewer. 
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A little jelly stock may then be poured through the 
hole in the top. Sen e cold. 

Veal and Ham Pie.—Cut the veal into small 
pieces, put a layer at the bottom of a pie-dish 
and sprinkle over the meat a little pen>er and 
8a “. united lemon-rind, powdered mace, and 
nunced parsley. Lay over these small thin slices 
of ham or streaky bacon and some slices of hard¬ 
tailed egg. Repeat alteniately till the dish is 
full, lour in a little meat st/x-k; cover with 
paltry, and take the pie in a hot oven till done. 

Sausage Rolls. Put half a i>ound of sausages 
into cold water, and bring them to the boil. 
Remove the skins and cut them in two length¬ 
wise. Roll out some rough-pull pastry and cut 
in oblong-shaped pieces. Pla< e a piece of sausage 
in the centre of each, wet the edges of the pastry 
ami fold over, making the edges overlap. Press 
down the ends and mark with the tack of a 
knife (daze with egg or milk and bake in a hot 
oven for half an hour. 

Apple Cheesecakes.—Peel. core, and slice half a 
I*o in id of apples, and cook in a little water till 
soft enough to crush. Add two ounces of butter 
and two ounces of castor sugar. Stir one way 
until the butter Is melted. Pour into a basin, 
add the grated rind and juice of one lemon and 
two wcll-taaton eggs, and stir with a wooden 
spoon until well mixed. Line small tins with 
pastry ami fill with the mixture. Bake for a 
little over a quarter of an hour in a hot oven. 

Apple Dumpluigs.—Boll out any serai* of 
pastry and cut out round ataut the size of a 
saucer. Peel and core the same numtar of applet) 
and put one in the centre of each piece of pastry. 
Mil the holes with brown sugar mixed with a 
little iHiwdered cinnamon or grated lemon rind. 
\Net the edges of the pastry and gather them 
UP so as to enclose the apples. Place the dump¬ 
lings on a greased taking tin. turning the l>e*t side 
uppermost, brush over with a little milk or white 
of egg. sprinkle with sugar, and take ui a hot 
oven alxxit twenty minutes. 

Applo Tan.—Peel and slice the required amount 
of apples and put them Into a pie-dish, in layer*, 
with sugar and a little grated lemon rind. Make 
the top layer of apples and add enough water to 
moisten. Boll out some short crust rather thinly, 
and cut n strip one inch wide. Wet the rim of the 
dish and lay it round. Brush over the strip with 
water and lay on pastry to cover. Press it down, 
trim edges, and mark round with kick of a knife. 
Brush over with white of egg und dredge with 
sugar. Make four small holes hi the top of the 
tiirt. and take one hour or longer. 

Apricot Flan.— Boll out some short crust and 
line a flan ring or sandwich tin, pressing it well 
into the shape. Line with greased paper and nil 
with haricot beans to prevent pastry rising. 
Bake In a hot oven to set the pastry, then lower 
the heat until brown and crisp. Bcmovc filling, 
ami cool the pastry on a wire stand. Then 1111 
with tinned apricot* well drained from their 
J'ut of the syrup Into a mmcepuu 

and tall it until thick, then cool and |K> U r over 

. A IIU,C arrowroot may l>e used 

to stiffen. 

Curd Cheesecakes.—Warm a pint and a half of 
new milk, and eurdle with a dessertspoonful of 
“W* 1 ■ Omiti the whey away through muslin. 
Add to the curd one taaten egg. a dessertspoonful 
or brandy, sugar, chopped peel, and currants to 
taste. Line patty pan* with irood paste, put some 

brown ,nlllUre 1,1 c * lich * a,Kl bakc * Ml a golden 

Jam Pulls.—Boll out Rome flaky pastry to an 
eighth of an Inch In thic kne^s. and with a round 
nulcd or plain cutter cut the numtar of piece* 
required. Dost lightly a little Hour over them 
Klve them a roll with the rolling pin. so os to 
nuike them an oval shape, dip a brush In egg and 
elrnwr across each. Then put In the centre of euch 
a tcospoonful of thick Jam. turn over with thumb 
and forefinger, so a* t/> mine the edges, dust them 
with sugar, and bake In a quic k oven from eight 
to ten minutes. <*Ijuo with white of egg und 
sugar. ^ 

Japanese Tart.—Line a shallow tin with short 
crust, and take It for twenty minutes. When cool 
put u layer of Jam or preserved apricots in tin* 
tat tom. Then nil up with a nice thick custard 
made w ith the yolks of two eggs and three-quartors 
or a cup of milk, und return to the oven to set 
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Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth: mix 
through them two ounces of castor sugar, and 
beat them again for a few minutes. Take the 
tart from the oven, spread an even layer over the 
custard, put the remainder Into an icing-bag with 
tube, and ornament with fancy scrolls. Put it 
back in the oven for a few minutes, but take care 
it does not brown too much. 

Lemon Tart.—Line a deep plate with short 
crust. Put a tablespoonful of corn-flour into a 
basin, moisten it with cold water, pour a cupful 
of boiling water on it, and stir till slightly 
thickened. Add the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon, one ounce of butter, two ounces of sugar, 
and one beaten egg. Pour into the lined dish and 
bake in a moderate oven. Serve cold, with sifted 
sugar over. 

Macaroon Tartlets.—Place in patty pans lined 
with thin paste a teaspoonful of raspberry or 
strawberry jam. On the jam place a mixture 
made by forming into a tlnn paste two ounces 
of ground almonds, one egg. and four ounces of 
castor sugar. Over this arrange crossed strips 
of pastry. Bake in a good oven, and sene cold. 


BREAKFAST AND SAVOURY Dli 
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Bacon Kromeskies.—Cut some very thin slices 
of streaky bacon about one and a half inches 
broad by t wo inches long. Lay each slice flat, and 
place a little nicely-seasoned minced meat on each. 
Roll up the bacon tightly, taking care that the 
meat does not escape, and put aside in a co«»l 
place. Prepare some frying batter and let it 
stand for two hours. To serve, dip each roll into 
the batter, plunge into deep boiling fat and fry 
a golden colour. Camish with parsley. 

Bacon and Tomatoes.—Peel a i>ouiul of ripe 
tomatoes, cut them in pieces and put them into a 
Ftewpan with one-third their bulk in tine bread¬ 
crumbs. a seasoning of salt, j>epper. lemon juice 
and minced parsley, two ounces of butter, and a 
teaspoonful of very finely chopped onion. Stew 
over a gentle tire from fifteen to twenty minutes.. 
Have ready some daintily fried pieces of stale bread, 
half-inch thick and two and a half inches in 
diameter, which have been fried a golden brown 
in boiling fat. and well drained in order to render 
them quite crisp and dry. Arrange these neatly 
oil a very hot dish; pour the stewed tomatoes 
over, garnish round with small slices of prime 
bacon, cut thin, and toasted or fried, and dish 
up very hot. 

Chestnuts. Devilled.—Boil half a pound of 
chestnuts in their shells till tender, peel and skin 
them, and soak in a good strong bottled sauce 
for half an hour or more, melt half an ounce of 
butter in a saucepan, put the nuts in. Stir about 
till heated through and serve very hot. 

Cod’s Roe with Bacon.—Cut some cooked 
roe in slices half an inch thick, and coat lightly 
with flour seasoned with pepi>er and salt. Then 
egg and bread-crumb the pieces and leave them 
to dry. Fry the required amount of Imcon 
rashers, keep them warm, and fry the roe in the 
bacon fat until nicely browned on both sides. 
June the r<n? in the centre of a hot dish with the 
bacon round. 

Fish Cakes.—Take two cupfuls of cooked fish 
ami an equal amount of cooked j*otatoes. Sieve 
the potatoes and break the fish into flakes free 
from Hkm and bone. p u t both Into a saucepan, 
with two tables]HMjnfills of melted butter, pepper, 
Balt and a little anchovy nr shrimp essence. 
Mix well and add a little milk if too dry. Turn 
the mixture on to a floured Uurd. form into small 
cakes, using a knife; egg and bread-crumb these 
and fry in boiling fat until a golden brown. Serve 
garnished with parsley. \\ ell-cooked rice xnav 
be used instead of iK)tatocs. 

Fish in Custard.—Take away all Ivmes and skin 
rxxnn any cold cooked fish, and chop into small 
pieces, mixing in i»eppcr. salt, and rtnely-chopped 
parsley. Butter some small moulds, and sprinkle 
with finely-chop] >ed parsley. I*ut the fish lightly 
into moulds. Make a custard with one or two 
eggs well beaten and a very little milk, and 
pour slowly in to fill up the cups. Cover with 
buttered white paper. Stand the cups in a pan 
of simmering water three-fourths up their sides 
and steam very slowly until set> Turn out and 
serve hot. 

i ^ vour y*e the remaias of cold 

boiled fish from skin and bones, and stir the flukes 


Into some good white sauce with picked shrimps. 
Season with pepper and 6&lt, add a squeeze of 
lemon, and make quite hot. On a hot dish pile 
up some mashed potato, and leave a space in the 
centre. Fill up with the fish mixture, sprinkle 
over finely-chopped parsley, and sen e hot. 

Fish and Tomato Moulds.—Take about a break- 
fastcupful of cooked fish, remove all the skin and 
bone, and break up finely. Pass the pulp of four 
tomatoes through a sieve to remove the seeds, and 
blend it with the fish. Season and add a beaten 
egg and one ounce of melted butter, stir well, 
and press into small buttered cups, cover with 
buttered paper, and steam for half an hour. Turn 
out on to fried bread, and garnish with plainly 
boiled rice prepared as for curry. 

Haddock, Small, To Fry.—Clean, scrape off the 
scales, and trim the number of fish required. 
Sprinkle a little salt on both sides and let them 
lie for altout two hours, then wipe with a 
cloth to alisorb the moisture. Sprinkle slightly 
with i>epper, coat them with flour, after which 
shake them, so that what is loose may fall off. 
Have a frying-pan, with some very hot fat. put In 
the fish, shake the pan a little at first, or move 
them gently with the fish slice, let them fry for 
eight minutes, then turn and cook the same time 
on the other side, bene hot. garnished with 
parsley. 

Ham and Eggs, Baked.—Cut some hnra Into 
small slices, partially cook, then drain the pieces 
carefully from the fat. and arrange them at the 
bottom of a well-buttered dish. Cover the surface 
entirely with skilfully broken fresh eggs, sprinkle 
a little salt and pep]>er over the top, and Itfike in a 
moderate oven until the eggH are lightly set, then 
serve as hot as i>OKsibIe. 

Ham and Potato Balls.—Sieve one pound of 
cooked i>otatoes and combine with six ounces of 
cooked ham finely minced, salt, pepper, and the 
yolk of an egg. Form into small balls, using a 
little Hour, egg and bread-crumb and try a golden 
brown in boiling fat. Sene garnished witb 
parsley. 

Herring, Baked.—Remove the heads from half 
a dozen fresh herrings, and clean the fish 
thoroughly. Put them in a deep pie-dish with 
salt, allspice, doves and in'ppercoms. a blade of 
mace, and a teasi»oonful of grated horseradish. 
Add a gill of cold water and the same quantity 
of vinegar. Bake in a slow oven for thirty-five 
minutes. Serve cold. 

Kedgeree.—Remove the bones from a cold 
J'Oiled haddock, break it into small flakes, add one 
breakfastcupful of boiled whole rice, prepared as 
for curry, two hard-boiled eggs shelled and 
minced, a little salt, and one teaspoonful of dry 
mustard. Melt and brown a little in a frying-pan 
about two ounces of butter, add the mixture to 
it, with one tcasi>ooiiful of shrimp or anchovy 
sauce, and heat thoroughly, stirring constantly 
with a fork. Serve hot with three-cornered 
crofitons of bread neatly arranged round the dish, 
with sprigs of parsley in l>etween each, and 
sieved yolk of eggs strewn on the top. Cold cod 
may !>e cooked in the same way. 

Kipper Toast.—Mince half a cupful of cooked 
kipper, carefully removing all small bones. Heat 
a tahlesi>oonful of cream or butter in a small 
saucepan and put in the fish along with a tea- 
si »oonful of anchovy essence and half a teaspoon- 
ful of flour. Stir until blended, add necessary 
seasoning and cook a minute or two. Spread 
the mixture on lingers of hot buttered toast or 
Ined bread, and sprinkle with finely-chopped 
parsley. 

Marrow Toast—Cut some beef marrow in small 
pieces, put it in a small strainer or tie in muslin, 
ami scald in Ixfiling salted water five or ten 
minutes. Drain well, arrange on neat pieces of 
not buttered toast, season with i>epi»er, salt 
ami lemon juice, and press down with a fork. 
Make hot in the oven and sene sprinkled with 
fine!y-chopi»ed parsley. 

Mushrooms, Stuffed.—For this dish take half 
a pound the best large mushrooms, remove the 
stalks, and peel them carefully without breaking 
them, then put them into a colander and run cold 
water on them to free them of sand. Dry them in 
a cloth and trim them rouud. Chop up the trim¬ 
mings and add to them one chopped shallot, 
a teaspoonful chopped parsley, a little cliopi**! 
ham or tongue, and a good tablespoonful bread- 
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a f Rlna, l Piece of butter In a wiuce- 
mixture and cook for a few minutes. 
Moisten with gravy and season to taste. Fill the 

8lufttn *- put them on a 
buttered baking dish, sprinkle with bread -crumbs 
ana put a small piece of butter on the top of each, 
liake In the oven about fifteen minutes. 

Mushroom Toast.—Take as many mushrooms 
just opened as will l>e wanted, remove the stalks, 
wash and drain them, and place them on a Hat 
u sh with the hollow part upwanls. }> u t a small 
Piece of butter Into each mu>hroom. sprinkle a 
little i»epper and salt on them, and put them In 
!“« P'’ €n (?. r . alx>ut ll^cen minutes, or till they are 
under. With a cutler two inches in diameter 
cut out as many rounds of bread, half an Inch 
inicK. as there are mushrooms, scoop a little 
•'' the centre of each, and fry them in 
'?>** 1 e a mushroom on each roun<] 

0 f D^ *' w, ‘ k a ““ ,e gravy. and serve hot. 
niw! r ^' 7 ls “? d Mayonnaise.—Cut strips of t.rcad 
lWo inches loin.' and an inch wide: fry a 

T">T; n a,, .‘ 1 ,ct the,n Ket °° ld - ,Jl >‘ '<"ne thin 

of ‘° ,na ‘° on the fried bread, cover thinly 
, 7 „, ,l J a >'° 1 *iuiise sauce, then put a small strip of 
• ucumber next, and on top of this a prawn dipped 
hi mayonnaise. 

wl^?M,. 0 n . Toas V — . Takc s,x w,fl h«*rriiur roes. 
wi|>e them In a cloth, and coat lightly with Hour 
S ,K ‘ with pepper and salt. Then egg and 
nread-crumb them, and fry them in hot butter in 

t<«Mt ..“r m, ‘r , bcr . v 1 e < !" towers "t bot buttered 
Karn^hed with slices of lemon. 

hntn»i. 9 r ,° at ® s ^—Prepare six neat fingers of 
not buttered toast. Itemove the skins from three 

UC - H <or usc scra|»s) ami chop them 
"InV . 1>ul u .'7" al I d *‘* «'f butter into a 
them . I 1 m VO la blespoonfuh» milk and make 
snr iV. ‘ . Add a " mi beaten egg. the minced 
sardines, a few drops anchovy essence and season- . 

b'ir over the heat until the mixture 
cilo neatly on the toast, sprinkle with 
Chopped parsley and serve hot. 

Cakes with Tomatoes.—Take half a 
Ski, . % ,,H >rc of pork ^usages and remove the i 
be meat Into small cakes, using a 
until 22 ?fi r *. a,,d ,ry . tlH ' B . e to* bit In a frying-pan 
ax [ j is i OW !'i ed 0,1 U ’! h ?‘ dt “ a "d thoroughly | 
•m',. ' ‘be required number of tlnn I 

With ^ n T. ha vu ? 5" d H «’ rcftd 'be cut surface 

niaden.n J lurC . of and pepper 

btude with a little Worcester sauce. 

nul Jr t "" u » u * !K >" a bot oven <.r under the grill 1 
unci her\e them round the wuwigc raki-M 

Bkm T i° C 9 ok -~~ l ° tr > *ius«ge8 M»rnc little 

BKlll 1 m required, or the akin vslll | mr *# Ml 

&V* ih « Hk V‘ , ' rkkt ' 1 b» Hevcn!! 
jnacc* with a fork U> allow for the expansion of 

the content#! when healed, but the chief point is 
to apply the heat Mowly. 

tImen first rolled In Hour or line oatmeal ho that 
they are thickly coated he fore the!' aro frlt^ 

n ia> ,X) hcrv<!<1 011 11 mound of 
HtcHcd reel tabbage, htewed savoy, mashed 
potatoes, or frie<l onions. ncu 

T , 0ast r Ml " ce 'Jiiarter of a pound 
of cold rigist beef and put It Into u saucepan with 
two Ublesjgxinfulii breu.i crumlw. a little chopped 
pamley and grated lemon rind, pepper. salt and 
enough brown or tomato sauce to moisten. Heat 

on '?,T i y trV l \ [ 0,1 ,,ulu ^ d b>a*t. or 

ch,,. fl ? cl 1,1 , ; a,0, i fat. and garnish *IUi 
Chopped and warmed cn|»en«. 

Smoked Haddock. Stowed.—Hold a dried 
haddock before the lire, when the akin will come 
Off easily. Then cut It up In square pic' is lay 
Jl In a pan. i>our lulling water over It. ami ntew i 

J ° Ur °c T .V l , C * waUrr - u,Ml Hum- 

KtVw ill k Add butter, iH.pis.-r. and salt. ■ 

. inlnutcs longer, then thicken the milk 

with flour, j uke out the fish. and pour the sauce , 

toniKf? au , 0 r i“ ln r Tul f c ‘be uun.lH.-r of fresh , 
iaxavtwluj! rc ‘ luirtd - * u ‘ ear h through the middle t 
erosHWlae. squeeze out the seeds and water. taking ' 

then st , 1 ‘be outsides of the tomutoes whole t 
: wUL " d,M * d bam. mixed with u few , 

breLi^ll,inushrooms previously cooked, and some I 
salt ni 1 lM' l T‘. “eason with a little pepper and s 

b-kCdUh^r 11 ^ r ll V" e ““.- Vh ™ ‘ben* on a c 
each if i tr iT bread-erunilmover them, and on 

‘or tboui'SU.^ VUl UjCm 111 thu ovcu a 
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I. egg and cheese dishes. 

e » Egg —Place the egg in a pan with 

a Polling water to cover, put on the lid and stand 
S ti?m ® e V en *° *. en 'uiuutes. ThLs Is Intter than 
'■ «» ing for ^ invalid, as the white will be set 
without belli# touch. 

H hnir U i r ! ed .^.ri 15011 four ees ‘ f fiar 'l and make 
. half a pint of thick curry sauce is/e t>. 731) (n.# 

'i !, b , C ‘“halves or in quarters lengthwise arid 
let them heat in the fyiure without breikiia: 

1 Serve with very dry boiled rlc*e. ^reakuig. 

1 f n . CocoU€ — the required numl>er 

r n PnX>f Cf *' ot{e * Put a sinful of cream 
r white sauce or «mvy into each along with a 
1 sprinkling' of chopped ham. tongue or grated 
. cheese. Break a fw^h egg into each, add eeCon- 
. ng lay a small piece of butter on the top. and 
1 bake in a fairly hot oven until the eggs are set 

1 1 ♦ ™^-b°U e d. T I>iwer the reciuired number 
I Into Udllng water, bring the water to the boll 

: Lm out 

^ le p I a V— e;ic b egg allow a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, pepper and salt to 
l bvste Melt the butter in a Hat fire-pmnf dish 
oreak* In the required numl>er of new-laid s’ 

. and sprinkle them lightly with pep!>er and salt’ 

I tinrlfr 1 lh r l ° vcn * ar r 1 remain 

until the whltc*s are set. but not bard. Serve in 

I the »a 1 no dish. A little cream may l>e inured 

o\er the eggs before putting them in the oven 

Eggs with Shrimps. -Shell i.Ihvu, three dozen 

| shrimps, dust them lightly with c-.iyenne pepper 

a,ld '•“J "»c oven with melted butter to get 

1 wannecl thmuch. Meanwhile, put one ounce of 

) butter m a stew pan. break into it three c-ggs and 

season to taste with salt and is-pK-r. Mir for 

two minutes then add the wanned shrimps, and 

f.“ r ““ together until the mixture Ih-uIils to set- 

hen dniw the pan u> the side of the tire, so that 

‘ v!"m 1"“Jt ‘00 quickly. W hen the eggs 

f® 1 '? 1, a y ' hc " l,x,urc 0,1 squares of hot 
buttered toast, and sene. 

Poached Egg.—I toil a pint of water In a shallow 

; saucepan and add a teaspoonful of ‘.“egar o^ 

lemon Juice and a pinch of salt, break a frv-h 

egg Into a teacup and slip It gently Into the water 

^r'te" y. f ° r ,’ hrcl ' ,nl "‘ ,u ‘ s ,>r ""“I smllclently 

| on bubemte, 0,1 " ,>ert0n “ cd 8,,CC - a “ d 8er 'e 
Poached Eggs on Anchovy Toast.—Poach the 
eggs very carefully, and when cooked and neatly 
■"V 7 , . u,,d tbe edges. Place each one uihvh a 
pl.se of hot buttered toast, previously spread with 
anchovy music and sprinkled lightly w th miia-ed 
paisley, and serve Immediately minced 

Poached Eggs with Tomato Sauco.—Place half 

*|to"JV d °f " ,cC . d 'oniatoea In a stew pan. add a 

Or.Vi-r f a,‘ ’ " Ml > 1 leaf - mid some whole pepper 

pa^''in ",'J e‘„.do ,,, , l » > r « 0r !' v * and 

v*** bwlp through n Hieve. Ifctuni rh»* 

rul/lieV n, H : VV V"‘"- add lwir of butter 

ruiiiKNi Into a cle#v*crtAi»ooii/ul of Hour <ii r «u 

f' 11 H*^kened. adding a little white ntc^k 
®Ii ( V U ’ r l J f *»cc*e#sMiry; bcohoii carefully, and ntand 

*bfm rutr^K aa 

isffihlr •sssrfbi , “3S r .,s 

Sfh^ W h Tw • a !‘ U BCttao,d, ig. J’ourul well 
tho. « l 4 h wooden einion and then mb 

with nt ,Y . ,V J l> . rcad H,nan blsculm 

w ! n f l ! l0 t n, I*Iure and till ui» the white! 

nWto.1 wi.h U “"" ,c r- “ blKh. Serve gar. 

m-'htcJ with crcHS or other grec*n salad orii«.p 

ffi l, ^g a ,uu ,y ,h - ^-tW ll,er 

ucoicn Egg*.—Itcmovc the shells from thn 
required nuinlxr of hard U.ile.l eggs and cover 
'ben. completely with a thlnnlsh rating of 
sausage meat. Dry them with a UtUe «™,r 
then egg and bread-crumb tliem. tlattenlnif rnJ 

egg* slightly beaten with two'^blU^nfu^Irik" 
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pepper and salt. Stir constantly over a moderate 
heat until the eggs begin to set and the mixture 
is of a creamy consistency. Remove at once 
and sen e on neat pieces of hot buttered toast. 

Scrambled Eggs with Mushrooms.—Put one 
ounce of butter into a saucepan and break over 
it two fresh eggs. Add a little milk, one or two 
tablespoon fills chopped mushrooms, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Stir this mixture over a gentle 
heat until it Is of a tkickish consistency, then 
IK>ur over hot buttered toast and serve at once. 

Savoury Omelet—Beat up three eggs with a 
little salt, pepper, a tcaspoonful of finely-minced 
parsley, and a tablespoonful of water. Have 
ready a clean pan (only used for omelets), and 
melt in this some butter, allowing half an ounce 
for each egg. and when quite still and beginning 
to colour, add the egg mixture, let it stand for 
a minute or so on the fire, then carefully tilt the 
pan a little, slip a broad-bladed knife underneath, 
and let the uncooked egg run under, repeating 
this till there is no more liquid, slip the knife 
under, turn it on to a hot plate, and serve at once. 

Souffl6 Omelet.—separate the yolks from the 
whites of two eggs, rutting the yolks Into a 
medium-sized kasin and the whites on to a plate. 
Add tapper, salt and a little chopped parsley to 
the yolks, and work them together with a wooden 
spoon until creamy. Whip the whites to a stiff 
froth, and fold them lightly into the yolks. Melt 
an ounce of butter in an omelet pan. pour In the 
mixture, and stir on the surface until it logins to 
set. Leave until nicely browned underneath, 
then slip a knife under it and fold first from one 
side ami then from the other, towards the centre. 
Turn on to a hot dLsh and serve at once. 

Cheese Omelet.—Make in the same way as a 
Soutfie Omelet, adding two tablest►oonfuls Par¬ 
mesan cheese to the yolks of eggs when creaming. 
A little more cheese may be sprinkled over the 
omelet when finished ami browned quickly under 
the grill or in front of a fire. 

Tomato Omelet.—Cut two or three ripe toma¬ 
toes into pieces, and cut a small piec-c of onion 
into the thinnest slices possible. Melt a tca- 
spoonful of butter in a pan, and cook the onion 
and tomato for ten minutes. Keep the mixture 
hot and pour if over the surface of an ordinary 
savoury omelet just as you are turning It out of 
the pan. The omelet will roll over of its own 
accord, enveloping the tomatoes as It passes into 
the dish. 

Cheese Aigrettes.—C.mte three ounces of Par¬ 
mesan cheese, and put it aside on a plate. Put 
into a saucepan half a pint of water with two 
ounces of butter, let them o une to the boll, then stir 
in two ounces of fine tlour, and continue stirring 
until the mixture thickens and leaves the sides of 
the pan. Remove it to the side of the fire, add one 
egg. mix well; then a third of the cheese, mixing 
again; relocating this process till three eggs and all 
the cheese have been put in; season with one tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard and a little pepper and 
salt. \\ ifli a dessertspoon drop small pieces of the 
mixture into Imiling fat. and let them cook until 
very much risen and nicely browned, then take 
them out, drain for a minute in the oven, and 
serve very hot on a dish paper. The above will 
make twenty. 

Chceso Canapte.—From thin slices of stale 
bread cut. with a cutter about two inches k>ng and 
an Inch and a half broad, as many croutons as 
you require, and fry to a light brown in clarified 
butter. Spread a little made mustard on each, 
then a thin slice of cheese, on which sprinkle a 
little pepper, and put them in the oven or Indore 
the tire till the cheese Is melted, and serve hot. 

Cheese Custards.—Butter custard - cups 
thoroughly, and cut thin slices of bread-and- 
butter into small dice, arranging them in a 
pattern on the sides of the cups. Scatter grated 
cheese—Parmesan if possible—over alL Make a 
gixnl custard with the yolks of two eggs and three- 
quarters of a pint of milk. At the last minute, 
before cooking, add the whites, beaten to a 
froth. Season with salt. pepi>er and cheese. 
Fill up the moulds, and steam very slowly till 
eel. Turn out and garnish with chopped parsley. 

Cheeso Fritters.—Cut some long, thin strips of 
cheese. alx»ut two inches long and an inch wide. 
1-ay them for half an hour in a little oil. vinegar 
anil pepper. Next make some batter by putting 
two ounces of Hour into a basin with a few grains 


of salt: make a hole ta the middle, and mix slowly 
into it three tablespoonfulfl of tepid water, to which 
half a tablespoonful of melted fat has been added. 
Beat all well together, then whisk stiffly the white 
of one egg and stir it In lightly. Have a pan of 
fat so hot that a faint smoke rises from It. Dip the 
slices of cheese into the batter with a skewer, then 
drop them into the fat, 3nd fry a golden brown. 

Cheese and Pastry Fingers.—Roll out some 
left-overs of pastry rather thinly, and spread half 
the surface with some soft cheese. Sprinkle 
lightly with fine bread-crumbs or grated nuts, 
and fold over the plain piece of pastry. Press 
together and cut into strips with a fiharp knife. 
Egg over and l»ake until brown and crisp. 

Cheese Pudding.—Put into a saucepan three- 
quarters of a pint of milk, and allow it to come to 
boiling point. Mix together in a basin one break¬ 
fast-cupful of bread-crumbs, three ounces of grated 
cheese, one ounce of butter, half a teaopoonful of 
salt, and a little pepper. Pour the boiling milk 
over these. Beat two eggs till light and frothy, 
and mid them. Pour into a buttered pie-dish, 
and bake for twenty or thirty minutes. 

Cheese Rarebit.—Take quarter of a pound of 
cheese, one ounce of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
ale or milk, a little salt and mustard, one tea¬ 
spoonful Worcester sauce, and buttered toast. 
Put the butter in a pan. and when It has melted 
put in the cheese, sliced, the seasoning, and tlic 
ale or milk. Stir well until all are incorporated 
into a thick cream, pour it over the toast and sen e 
hot. 

Cheese Spaghetti—Break half a pound of spa¬ 
ghetti into a pan of salted boiling water, boil until 
tender, and strain. Melt one ounce of butter in a 
saucepan; stir into It a tenspoonful of Hour and 
one teaspoonful of mustard. Add the spaghetti 
with a tablespoonful of milk; and when hot mix 
in a quarter of a pound of grated cheese. 
Season to taste, heat thoroughly, turn into a 
buttered pie-dish, sprinkle bread-crumbs on top. 
with a few pieces of butter here and there, ana 
brown the surface. Serve with dry toast. 

Cheese Straws.—Take three ounces of pastry 
Hour, mix in a little pepper and salt, and the merest 
pinch of cayenne. Rub in two ounces of butler, 
then add two ounces of grated Parmesan or some 
grated cheese of a strong, dry kind. Mix this 
into a smooth paste with the yolk of an egg and a 
few drops of lemon juice. Knead the paste and 
roll it out into a strip one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. Trim the edges anil cut the pastry Into 
neat straw. Roll out the trimmings and cut into 
rings. Bake in a rather slow oven until a golden 
brown. Place a few straws in each ring and serve. 

Cheese and Tomatoes.—Put an ounce of butter 
into a small stewpan. with a tnblespoouful of 
minced onion, and fry it. Before the onion 
colours, throw In half a dozen tomatoes cut in 
small pieces, and allow them to cook thoroughly. 
Butter a fire-proof dish. i*our in the contents of 
the stewpan. and cover with a layer of Parmesan 
or any similar cheese. Bake for ten minutes, and 
sene very hot. 

HOT PUDDDIGS. 

Apple Fritters.—Peel and core three large apples 
and cut them across in rings. I,ay them on a 
plate, sprinkle them with sugar and a little white 
wine or lemon juke and let them stand ft short 
time. For tho batter, sieve quarter of a pound 
of Hour and a pinch of salt into a basin and make 
a well. Add one gill tepid water gradually, then 
one tablespoonful salad oil or melted butter. 
Beat ten minutes, stand half an hour or longer and 
stir in two stiffly beaten whites of eggs just before 
using. Dip the apple slices into the batter and 
fry them in deep fat. Roll in sugar, and serve 
piled up on a paper iToyley. 

Bread-and-Butter Pudding.—Beat up two eggs 
and add to them one pint of milk and a little 
flavouring. Butter a pie-dish and cut three 
slices of bread-and-butter in fingers, removing 
the mists. Put a layer of bread ta the dish, 
sprinkle with sugar and a few cleaned currants 
or raisins, add more bread, fruit and sugar, and 
then pour over milk and eggs. Leave to soak 
for one hour then bake in a slow oven about an 
hour. Sprinkle with sugar before serving. 

Cabinet Pudding.—Cut quarter of a pound of 
white bread Into dice and put it into a basin. 
Beat up on egg and add half a pint of milk, a 
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little flavouring, one ounce of sugar and a pinch 
of salt. Pour these over (he bread and leave to 
soak. Butter a plain mould or basin and decorate 
it with seeded raisins, pour in the bread mixture, 
cover with buttered paper, and steam very slowly 
for one hour. Serve with jam or custard sauce. 

Caramel Coconut Pudding.—To make the 
caramel put two ounces of sugar Into an alu¬ 
minium saucepan with a very little water, and 
heat gradually to a rich brown colour. Heat a 
pint mould or basin, pour the caramel into it 
and run it round the sides until coated. Cook 
two ounces of semolina in a pint of milk until 
soft and thick, add two ounces of coconut, one 
ounce of butter, and sugar to taste. Mix well, 
and then stir in two-well-beaten eggs. Pour into 
the mould or basin, cover with buttered paper, and 
steam gently for an hour Remove from sauce¬ 
pan. stand a few minutes, theu turn out and 
sprinkle with coconut. 

Caramel Fruit Pudding.—Butter a pudding 
basin and coat it with brown sugar. Hull out 
some short crust thinly and line the basin, till it 
wilh fruit, adding sugar to sweeten and a little 
water. Cover with a lid of the crust and trim 
neatly. Bake in a moderate oven for one hour 
or longer. Turn out and sen e hot. 

Chocolate Pudding.—Break up half a pound of 
white bread, put it into a basin, pour over half 
a pint of hot milk and leave to soak, then t»eat to 
a pulp and add a tablespoonful of chocolate 
powder and two ounces of sugar. Melt one ounce 
of butter iu a saucepan, turn in the mixture and 
stir over the heat until the chocolate is blended. 
Remove from heat, cool sligtly. and add two 
yolks of eggs and a few drops of vanilla. Whip 
the whites stiffly and fold them in lightly. Pour 
the mixture Into a buttered pie-dish and hake 
In a moderate oven about half an hour. Sprinkle 
with sugar before serving. 

Christmas Pudding.—Mix together one pound 
of stoned raisins, one pound of cleaned currants, 
one pound of beef fluet minced, one pound of 
bread-cnimtrs. two chopped apples, a teaspoonful 
of ground ginger, one of cinnamon, one of Kilt, 
half a nutmeg grated, two ounces of orange-peel 
minced, and three ounces of flour. Beat four 
eggs with half a pound of brown sugar, add a tea- 
cupful of milk, and one glass of brandy, mix this 
with the pudding, and if too stiff, add a little more 
milk. Put the mixture Into buttered basins, cover 
with buttered paper and then with a cloth, and 
boil live or nix hours, taking care ibat the water 
does not go oil the boil, and adding !>oiling water 
when required. Serve with wine «auce 

Corn-flour Pudding.—Two tubleM>oonfuis of 
corn flour, one and a half pinLs of milk, one table- 
spoonful of castor sugar, and one egg. Mix the 
corn-flour Into a smooth paste with a little cold 
milk; lx>i) the rest of the milk, uml pour It )x>lltng 
on to the paste. Stir in the sugar and egg. and 
pour into a pie-dish and bake for a little over a 
Quarter of an hour. 

Fig Pudding.— Mix together Quarter of a pound 
of bread-crumb* with an equal weight of flour. 
HUgar, and finely-chopped huet. Add half a 
pound of llgs cut In toiuill piece*, and a quarter 
teaspoon!ul each of mixed spice and carlxjnate 
of wxia and mix all well together. Beat an egg 
snd stir It In. adding enough butter-milk or skim- 
milk to make a soft dough. Pour It into a 
buttered mould or pudding-busln; cover It with 
well-buttered paper, und steam for two hour* and 
a half. 

French Apple Pudding.—Melt In a saucepan 
one ounce and a half of butter; stir Into it till 
Quite smooth two ounces of flour, and add gradu¬ 
ally three gills of milk, stirring constantly. Simmer 
•or three minutes, then pour the mixture into a 
basin, and add to It one ounce of sugur, and half , 
a teuspoonful of vanilla. Beat In two yolks of ( 
Jgg*. one at a time. \\ hlsk two whites of eggs 
Jo a stiff froth, and stir lightly in. Put a thick 
“>'er of slewed upples in a pie-dish, pour the 
wt5 r over, and bake for forty minutes. 

French Pancake.—JIulf u pint of milk, one egg. 
two Uiblespoonful* of flour and half a teoq»oonful 
oi sugar. Beat up the sugar and egg. Add the 
nour and milk. Butter two saucers, divide tlio 
mixture, and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes Remove from the saucers and sand* 
with jarii between. 

Fruit Pudding.—Roll out some suet crust rather 
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thinly and line a well-greased basin. Fill it with 
carefully prepared fruit, sugar to sweeten, and a 
little water. A little grated lemon rind may be 
added to apples to give flavour, l over with crubt, 
Mralmc the edges. Boil or steam for two or three 
hours according to si/e. 

Gooseberry and Rice Pudding.—Put a shallow 
layer of green gooseberries into a buttered pie-dish. 
Scatter sugar and a little grated lemon-peel over 
It. then a thick layer of boiled rice. Repeat the 
layer*. Sift bread-crumbs over the top. with a 
little butter on them und huge in a moderate 
oven until the fruit Is done. 

Lemon Pudding. Steamed.— Mix together half 
a pound of bread-crumbs, quarter of u i*ound of 
chopped suet, two ounces of flour, two ounces of 
sugar, and the grated rind of one large lemou. 
Make a well in the centre and moisieu with the 
strained juice of the lemon and one or two beaten 
eggs. Steam In a buttered mould or basin for 
three hours. Serve with lemon or custard sauce. 

Orange Snow Pudding.—Mix in a biedn a cupful 
of bread-crumbs, a small piece of butter, one 
tablespoonful sugar and the grated nud of un 
orange. Pour over a cupful of hot imik. and when 
soaked add the strained juice of an orange and 
two yolks of eggs. Mix w ell, pour into a buttered 
pie-dish and bake In a moderate oven until firm 
to the touch. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
still froth, add two table spoonfuls sugar and pile 
roughly on the top of the pudding. Sprinkle 
with sugar and bake in a cool oven until the 
meringue is set and lightly browned. 

Pancakes.—Sieve half a i»ouud of flour and a 
pinch of Kilt into a basin, and make a well. Drop 
In two yolks of eggs, and then add gradually half 
a pint of milk. \Vork in the flour until smooth and 
beat well. Then add another half-pint of milk 
and lastly the whites of eggsstiflly U-aten. locate 
to stand If time permits. To cook the pancakes, 
pour the batter into a jug. and melt a very Uttlo 
lard In a frying-pan. Pour in enough batter 
to cover the pan thinly, cook until the under-side 
is brown, then turn or toss over, and brown the 
second side. Serve either flat or P iled up, and 
sprinkled with sugar. Cook others in the same 
way and serve with cut lemon. 

Queen of Puddings.—Put half a pint of milk 
into a saucepan and let it come to the boil. Put 
into u basin a cupful of bread-crumbs, one ounce of 
butter, and one ounce of sugar, and |n>ur the 
iHiiling milk over them. Mix well and add a few 
drops of vanilla, and two l>ealen yolks of eggs. 
Put this mixture into a plc-didi. and bake it in a 
moderate oven for half an hour. 1 et it cool :i 
lit tie. and then spread a layer of jam or iiiannuhui; 
Oil the top. Beat two whites of eggs to a very 
stifl froth and stir Into them a tables|>oonful of 
castor sugar. Spread this roughly over the jam. 
ami put the pudding Ix&ck in u cool part of tho 
oven until brown und crisp. 

Rice Croquettes. — Wash two ounces of whole 
rice, put It into a saucepan with one pint of milk, 
two ounces of sugar, half an ounce of butter, and 
the thin rind of a lemon or other flavouring. Sim¬ 
mer gently until the rice Is ifoft and the mile 
absorbed, which will take from twenty to twenty- 
!l\e minutes. Then take It oil, add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, mix well, and allow It to stand 
till cold and stifl. Make it into a dozen bulls, 
roll In bread-crumbs, then in egg, and again in 
the bread-crumbs, and fry in boiling fat till brown 
and crisp. Drain and serve piled high on a dish 
with a dish-paper under them. 

Yorkshire Pudding—Make the same batter 
aN for pancakes. (Jrcaxe a Yorkshire pudding 
tin with dripping from the roast beef ami make 
it hot. Pour in the batter, ami bake the pudding 
In a hot oven until well risen, brown uml ciwp. 
Cut in pieces and serve as quickly as possible. 

COLD PUDDINGS, FRUIT DISHES AND ICES. 

Apple*. Compote of.—Peel six ripe apples, 
halve und core them, and mb each with a slice of 
lemon. Put half u t»ouml of lump sugar and ha‘f 
a pint of water Into u saucepan, and boil until 
they form a syrup— about ten minutes. Put iu 
the upples. the thinly-pared rind of a lemon, 
and the Juice, dimmer until tender, then take 
up carefully so us not to break the fruit. Strain, 
ami reduce the syrup by tilling very quickly. 
Arrange llio iruit. when cold, on a ghu* dish. 
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colour the syrup, pour it over the fruit, and separately. Other fruit purees can be used In the 
garnish with little strips of citron. some way. and a topping of whipped cream is an 

Apricot Trifle.—Cut four small sponge-cakes improvement. A . , . 

in slices, and lay them in a crystal dLsh Take a Pears with Rice.—Put four large pears, cut In 
small tin of preserved apricots, put the fruit and half, in a stewpan with a pint of water and eight 
syrup in a pan with a little sugar, and simmer ounces of sugar, and simmer gently until tender, 
till the fruit Is soft. Let it cool a little, then pour Take out the peara. and let the syrup boil down 
it over the sponge-cakes, and let them soak for to half, flavour with vanilla. Spread some rice. 
half an hour. Whip some cream until stiff, and nicely boiled In milk and sweetened on a dish, 
pile it over the fruit. Decorate with finely- lay the pears on it. pour the syrup over, and serve, 
chopped pistachio nuts. Raspberry Cream.—Make a gill of puree by 

Bananas, Scalloped.—Cover a buttered pudding rubbing fresh raspberries through a sieve. Make 
dLsh with a thick layer of sliced bananas; over also a gill of custard, using two yolks to one gill of 
this sprinkle some sugar, and moisten with lemon milk, or condensed milk may be used, whipping 
Juice, and then sprinkle a layer of bread-crumbs, it up as stiffly as possible. Add custard or milk 
repeating this process till the dLsh is filled. Pour to puree and strain in one ounce of gelatine which 
a little melted butter over the top, and bake until i has been dissolved in a little water or fruit Juice, 
slightly browned. Sweeten to taste and add a gill or more of whipped 

Corn-flour Mould.—Measure one pint of milk, cream and a little pink colouring. Stir occasion- 
one and a half ounces of corn-flour, one table- ally until beginning to set. then pour into a wet 
spoonful sugar, two thin strips of leiuou rind and mould or into individual moulds, and leave in the 
a small piece of butter. Mix the corn-flour with a i cool until required. Other fruit creams can be 
little of the milk and heat the remainder with the made in the same way, and chopped jelly makes a 
lemon rind. Add the corn-flour to the hot milk i pretty decoration. 

and stir until boiling. Simmer ten minutes. | Rhubarb Meringue.—Weigh a pound of young 
remove lemon, and add sugar and bultei. Pour rhubarb stems after they have been carefully 
into a wet mould, and when cold turn out and I prepared and cut in lengths. Mix eight ounces of 
serve with stewed fruit. pounded sugar with them and stew gently until 

Chocolato Mould.—Make in the same way as they form a smooth pulp, then quicken the 
Corn-flour Mould, dissolving two ounces of boiling, and stir constantly until stiff, theu turn 
chocolate powder In the milk before adding the from the pan. and stand until quite cold. Whisk 
corn-flour. the whites of threo fresh eggs to a solid froth. 

Gooseberry Fool.—Put a quart of green goose- No drop of liquid must remain At the bottom of 
berries into a saucepan with a little water and the basin. After this mix in gently three table- 
about half a pound of sugar. Simmer until the spoonfuls of dry sifted sugar, and lay lightly over 
fruit is reduced to pulp, and rub through a sieve, the rhubarb in a rather deep tart-dish. Place in 
Then add gradually half a pint of cream or custard, a moderate oven until the meringue i3 crisp anu 
put in a cool place, and stir it every now and then lightly browned. Sene cold, 
uni 11 cool. Snow Eggs.—Separate the whites from the 

Grape-lruit and Raspberry Jelly.—One tin grape- yolks of three eggs, and whisk the whites to a stiff 
fruit, a quart packet raspberry jelly, and boiling froth with a tablespoonful of castor sugar. Put 
water. Strain off the s> nip from the grape fruit, a pint of milk into a saucepan, sweeten it to taste, 
measure it, and deduct the amount from a quart bring nearly to the boil. Take two dessertspoons, 
of boiling water. Cut up the jelly and dissolve and shape the whJpi>od white into egg nh-rpes, 
it in the water. When quite melted add the dropping the pieces one by one into the milk; 
grape-fruit, cut in small pieces, and also the when set on one side, turn over; then take out 
syrup. Stir occasionally until beginning to set. 1 ami drain on a sieve. Strain the milk, mix with 
then pour into one Urge or several small moulds | the yolks of the egga. return to saucepan and 
that have been wet with cold water. Turn out simmer gently over the fire to make ft custard, 
when firm, and serve with cream or custard. Flavour with vanilla, pour into a glaas dish, ana 

Lemon Custard.—Put half a pint of water into a when cold lay the snow eggs on the top. 
saucepan, add to it the grated rind and juice of Strawberry Short Cake.—Two or three layers 
two lemons; sweeten to taste. When the sugar of any simple sandwich cake will be required, also 
lias melted, pour on to three eggs that have been fref<h strawberries, cream, and sugar. Mix most 
well beaten, stirring all the time. Return to the j of the strawberries with a little sugar and mash 
saucepan. and stir over the lire until the custard i them slightly with a silver fork. Put a good, 
thickens, taking care not to let it boiL Serve in layer of the fruit between the pieces of cuke, 
glasses with whipped cream. piling them one on the top of the other with more 

Lemon Jelly.—Put into a saucepan one and a strawberries on the top. Cover with whipped and 
half pints of water, two ounces of sheet gelatine, sweetened cream, and decorate with some whole 
six ounces of loaf sugar, two inches of cinnamon j strawberries. Raspberries or loganberries can 
stick and four cloves Leave to soak. W ipc be used in the same way. 

two lemons, peel the rind off very thinly and Summer Pudding.—Pick half a pound each of 
squeeze out and strain the juice from enough raspberries, red currants, and black cherries, 
lemons to make half a pint, btmin the juice removing the stones from the cherries. Stew them 
into the saucepan, and add the rind along with the with a cupful of water and sugar until tender, 
whites of two eggs and the shells well washed. Line a quart basin with white bread cut half an 
Whisk over the lue until a good froth rises, amt I inch In thickness, cutting u round for the bottom, 
let the mixture boil up. Then draw to one side, and wedge-shaped strips for the sides. Pour in 
cover and stand ten minutes, strain through a the hot fruit and lay a round of bread on the top. 
Jelly cloth well heated with boiling water, and if put a plate with a weight on the top. and a. a id 
not dear the first time run through again. \\ hen until cold. Turn out and serve with custard or 
the jelly has all run through fKAir it into a wet j cream. 

mould and leave to set The flavour may be Vanilla Ico Cream.—Put one pint of milk into a 
varied by adding part orange juice or a proportion » saucepan w ith a piece of vanilla pod and heat 
of sherry. 1 slowly. Put four yolks and two whites of eggs 

Peaches and Rice.— Roil some rice in milk into a hasiu with four ounces castor sugar, and 
slowly for an hour, and when it becomes quite l>eat with a whisk until light and creamy. Pour 
Ann add sugar lo taste, and some essence of the milk gradually on to the eggs, stirring all the 
vanilla and one or two yolksof eggs. Stir over the time. Return all to saucepan, and stir until the 
Are till the eggs arc set. then till a mould, btew custard thickens, but do not boil. Strain into 
some peaches from a tin for a few minutes. 1 urn freezing pot and leave to cool. Then add one gill 
out the rice, dish up the peaches on it. and or more of cream and freeze until stiff enough to 
decorate with strips of blanched almonds. serve. The two remaining whites of egga may l>e 

Peach Whip.—Prepare some thick j**nch punte beaten stiffly and stirred into the mixture with the 
by rubbing tinned or stewed jH.*aches through a cream. Other flavourings may be used, 
sieve, and using as little of the syrup as i-o^iblc. 1 Vanilla Ice Cream tPlainer).—Cook two ounces 
Sweeten to taste, and add a squeeze of lemon of corn-flour very thoroughly in one quart of milk. 
Juice and a drop or two of red colouring. To Beat up three eggs with six ounces of castor sugar, 
each large cupful of the puree allow two whites of and pour corn-flour gradually on to them, stirring 
eggs txauen very stiffly. Fold them into the puree meanwhile. Flavour with vanilla, strain Into 
lightly, and pile up the whip in individual glasses freeziug pot and leave to cooL Then freeze to 
for serving. Hand sponge lingers or fancy biscuits I the required consistency. 
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Ice Cream Sundao.— Pul a spoonful of vanilla 
Ice cream into a sundae glares and cover wiih a 
puree of strawberry, raspberry or other fresh fmit 
sweetened to taste. Top with whipped cream 
and add a sprinkling o l chopped nuts or a few 
pieces of fruit. 

Water Ice Lemon.—Put one pint of water and 
six ounces of loaf sugar into a saucepan with the 
tiunly-pceled rind of two lemons. Heat slowly 
and then boil ton minutes. Leave to cool then 
strain into freezing pot. add the strained juice of 
four lemons, and the whiles of two eggs well 
beaten, ami freeze until siitf. Other fruit juices 
nuiy be used, a mixture of orange and lemon 
being particularly good. 
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a | donate of soda cream of tartar, a pinch of sal* 
and a teaspoonful of sugar, stir all toget her and 
. rub U, an ounce of butter, and make a toft dough 

; n'un.H U [ v p, llk - K ; >11 out ^ 'lough, cut into small 
f. 'i.f. Ulj , “ el *arp cutter, heat the girdle 
i ?. 1 ’£ i " k,e "'I 1 * Hour, and place the scones on" 
! * k ‘ n < ‘" ire do not touch. \\ hen well risen" 
: turn °?«. a,ld lltdsli baking. 

. salt t^ui . ! Scones.—Hub three ounces 
i salt butter into two pounds of Hour, then sieve in 
half an ounce of carbonate of soda, one ounce of 
| ot and add tliree ounces of sugar an 1 

I two ounces of cleaned currants. Mu all tog, ip, r 
' umke a well in the centre rlf the flo^ Into 

I Phi I hnn' a ‘1 -'.It and alt,ut 

a Pint of buttenmlk. or as much as will make a 
mce soft dough. Mix carefully with the hand 
and divide Into euht. Knead round and h 
roll out about half an inch thick, puck am! glaze 
on the top with a little milk and egg and bake 
J m a hot oven from eight to ten minutes l hl-e 
scones may be baked on a hot i lute . r girdle in 
gl !/ed C5 “ U they Khould “citlior be pricked i, r 

Wholemeal Scones.-Put into a l«si» one pound 

of wheaten meal and mix with one t. ast-oonful 

«f. ft °i. "*“.»•• of b»rtar. carbonate of s»h 

« a »V *» vU • 111 - tv \° or l ^ rec ounces of butter 

h‘ ! Vl C ‘ » l|,s Vf ihe ahd form imo u 
iKht douifh witli sour milk. Turn on to :i t]ourc<l 

?£ rtl - knead Ibrhtly. roll out ai:d cut into round* 

I lace on a creased and floured tin and bake In a 

good o.en for Uftecu minutes or longer. 

Biuij and Small Cakes. 

Chocolate Cukes Heat together till crcainr 
1 quarter of a pound of sugar and quarter of a 
Pound of butter Add by <h .trees quarter of a 

1 for ni- f »‘ i° Ur . a, “ ! ,ri " 0 IV ‘- S - llcall, « <he mixture 
for lice minutes after each egg ls added Mix 

quarter of a lexsj.ooi.ful of baking powder with 

tliree ounces of chocolate powder. Mir ihein In 

will, one tablc-spoonful of milk and half u id,. 

sHwnful of vanilla. butter small fane) tins, and 

I them half lull with the mixture. Hake for 

Uftecn or twenty minutes in a moderate oven 

Coconut Buns. -Put into a basin half a pound 

of llour. quarter of a Pound of sugar, and three 

smooth °^'iq U,ler 'i t 1 n ‘J n "' “khtly together till 
. smooth. 1 hen add three ounces <,f dcircated 
Ic.Koniit and a large lir.ll tea. pooi.ful of baking 
Powder, and mix well. Heat one egg till very 
likht. add it gradually, with .utllciei.t milk to 
iiu.ke nil to a suit paste, butter a Hat baking- 
tin. and put siKKinfuls of the mixture on it not 

lift?* , “ tr r Uier ,,aku 1,1 “ '»‘" k oven for ten 

, A "Ulc coconut should C 

the oveiu ' U ‘‘ bt ' ,orc ,ht > a "-‘ Put In 

Doughnuts.-.Sieve half a pound of Hour Into 
a basin with two ounces of sugar, half a Ic-po,,,,. 

in lTnin h U r l, ‘‘ ° r Uir : ir 11 “ d 1 arlKjn.ite* of soda] 
an 1 a Pinch of any preferred spice. Hub in two 
ounees of I,utter, make a well and „ ! 

beam., egg and enough sour mill, to fun . a sof Is 
. ouch Urop small Kpoo.duls Into a ".".‘mm of 
c.t fat. and fry them a pretty hrovvn colour turn, 
i.wtlr' 1>ni1 " ou |,a,, ‘- r ■*«* "brlnkle vvitii 

Ginger Buns.—Sieve quarter of a pound of 
llo.ir an.| two ounecs of ground rice Into a bash, 

bm.i.s U ' A,IV V< ? " ,, " Ce- of l,u,Ur free from" 

lumps. Add two ounces earl, of sugar m.l 

S‘£- Mi 

oS° f adT'i ° n * U " rtna of o,T«S 

l-ul \ add nl *‘ ,,,,arl< r "f a l -aK|«g,idu| ,!» 
carls,nate of soda. and mix all „,.|| |,,g, 

eat one c«* till light, and „,lr I, m gradually with 

00 ° f , K ‘ , ’ nUu ' ,; «""• "ulllclenl sour milk to 
nuvke « Minoolh soft do,.eh. Half | 
buttered till* with t|,|s mixture ,,,,1 i'b 
fifteen iniinjtcH In u vnodurute oven * L ^ jr 

ouf,r onedu7hr« OUaeiV 0 “ f "7"* 

Add gradually three eggs and three ounces oHlou?' 


BREAD. CAKES AND BISCUITS. 

Bread and Scones. 

Brown Bread.—Warm a ba^lu ami put into it 
one pound and three-QiKirura of whole-weal with 
a tea^poonful of salt. Make a hole in the middle. 
leaui)k r a layer of meal at the bottom. Put 
three-quarters of an ounce of compressed ye;isi 
into a smaller basin uRh a tea^poonful of su>:ar 
and Stir them together until creamy. Add to 
them half a pint each of milk and water heated 
to a lukewarm tem|>eniUire (90 F.) and strahi 
nto the middle of the meal. Work in some of 

» VN llji i n,IK ' urs a batter is formed. 
Hpnnkle dry meal over the top. and cover with a 
un\cl. Plate the basin In a warm place for about 
an hour or until bubbles fonn on the top of the 
f/f\ n } nil 4,1 lhe ideal from the sides 
until a sottish douifh U fonned, udux more Ippild 
If nw^iry. Knead lightly, divide into two or 
three sinall greased tins, half hllh.* them. 

w4 ^ l4lc < doth. and set to rUe in a warm 
place. NN hen well risen Uike the bread in a 
moderate oven 0° F.i aUmt one hour. T his 
bread will keep lomrer if a little butter Li llr^t 
nimjed into the meal. 

flnnr 0113 ^ 0111 ., Warm three pounds of 

rwf/r? 1 , ht V tt , Wrtna biAS| »» with a 

UQi«ertHi>oonfu) of Milt, and make a well. (Yearn 
one ounce of compressed >east with a tea-H-mf.il 

hlkM^ lir ‘ aUt f ,nlx , wlUi ohc * bint and a iuiU of 

VNaU ; r ' I u,Ml htrail1 llll o the centre. With 

i 111 " ie fl Y ur krad.uilly from ,he 

nnc^U V “ " lco * s formed. K 

flmir U lo ii ,|<1 ,,lore u 'dnn water if the 

HimJiMw ) m ,lry ' lurn thc with the I 

smoothest side upi*.Tino*t and ho>m* k ai ro%s the 

U^p With a kuliu. Sprinkle llghily vvtlh Tlour. 
,7?" i 11 * 1 a ‘"Wei. ami net In a warn, ph.ee until 
on n 11 1 ; , 1 l ° 7 ' ° Ibe M/e. Then knexl It well 
nr.lM ,m a ,.° M “‘{- Horkl,, “ •« 11 Htlle more llour. 

?> .| h a dl,l m lcav< ^ the linger quite cle-.n 

fn a il " U | b "7 •■Teased the, and prove 
In a warm phu!e aliout twenty uiiinilcu. Hake In 
a hot oven for quarter of an hour, then reduee the 
OMkJd. >d COnlljluu Ul ° b<kki,1 « ““‘d Ide lucid U 

# J ? le , v » e ,irtlr a |KIUI,,J of dour wltJi a 
teaspoonfulI of baking lK»wder and n little salt 
Make a well and add aliout a teacupful of ii.iil 
or enough to form a doukh. Turfi out on a 
Jbmred bjjard knead lightly ami eul Into ten 

t ple.en I-on., Into mi, .,11 roll-,, phuo them on a 

rea.se* 1 und lloured baking tin. and bake them 
oven alxuit twelve miiiuLca. 

Barloy Scones.—Mix twelve ounce* of barley 
llour with twelve ounce* of wheaten Hour, quarter 
ox un ounce of bicarlxxiate of Mxia, und one thud 
#» , ou,M ; e of cream of tartar. Pa-* the^e 
Uirouirii a nieve. and add one teuaixjonfuj of Halt. 
Jl.i Ui a ^t doy^i, with M/ur milk, roll out. ntunip 
Sie iflrLe llAa catU:, thc hUc * WiUit< d. and buku on 

nouf 1 !^; 0 ^ onoa - 'Biove I nto a Itfudn half a 
Pound of Htif raUntf ti., u r al*nn< with a Uble- 

on? 1 !*." 1 ilWi,,r hu ' <a ^ a,1<J 11 of halt. Add 

two t!*** wcl4 ami then milk 

ST- r u, *5 n a thlckLsh letter 1* forme*!. Beat 
tkiui . C # ' two tablwi-xmful* of melted butter 

a LlM. a jUK r IUl U -Hnit. ileal and 
rorn^u l H c ' # on ! 1 ^ ur 1,10 * ,a *b»r on u> It in 
Cook ll i cni ,l * lu4 ° dihtanco apjirt. 

SuS broW,1,!d ou *»«*• '■• d «-«. "<*'l 

1 ' Ial 7 p° und ^ *cu- 

“our with half u teoftpoonfuj eaeh of car- l 
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beating for several minutes after each egg is 
added. Stir in three ounces of corn-flour and 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla, and lastly sufficient 
carmine to make the mixture a pretty shade of 
pink. Butter a dozen small fancy tins, fill them 
half full, and bake in a moderate oven for quarter 
of an hour. When cold coat with white or pink 
Klaicing and sprinkle with crystallised rose- 
leaves. , 

Surprise Buns.—Sieve into a basin half a pound 
of flour, two ounces of rice flour, one teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful carbonate of 
soda, and two ounces of castor sugar. Mix well 
and rub in two ounces of butter or margarine 
until free from lumps. Then make a hole in the 
middle, and pour in a beaten egg and enough milk 
to form a stifllsh dough. Turn out on a floured 
board, divide into eight pieces, and roll these into 
balls. Place them on a greased baking tin. 
Make a hole in the middle of each, fill up with 
some thick straw l>erry or other jam, and cover 
with the dough. Brush over with a little milk, 
sprinkle with sugar, and bake fifteen minutes or 
longer in a good oven. 

Large Cakes and Icings. 

Boston Cake.—Rub half a pound of butter into 
one pound of flour wiih the tips of the fingers, then 
mix well with a heaped dessertspoonful of baking 
powder, half a pound of brown sugar, aud six 
ounces of grated coconut. Break in two whole 
eggs, and with a little sour milk or buttermilk mix 
all together. The mixture must not l>e too stiff 
nor too soft. Put it in a well-buttered cake tin; 
bake in not too hot an oven one hour and a 
quarter. 

Carraway Seed Cake.—Put half a pound of flour 
into a basin. and with the fingers rub in four 
ounces of dripping or butter. Add a teacupful 
of brown sugar, half a teacupful of carraway 
seeds and a heaped teasi>oonful of leaking i>owder. 
Mix together with two eggs and a little sour milk 
to a fine dough. Butter a cake tin. put in the 
cake mixture, and bake in a hot oven three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Cherry Cake.—Beat half a pound of fresh 
butter to a cream, add half a pound of castor 
sugar, and l>eat well again. Drop In one egg from 
the shell, add a little flour, and beat for live 
minutes. Continue until five eggs and ten ounces 
of flour have been added, and then stir in half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla and six ounces of ginc£ 
cherries. Butter a cake tin. line it with buttered 
paper, pour the cake mixture in. and bake for an 
hour or longer. The oven should l>e rather hot 
at first, as the cherries, l>eing heavy, are apt to 
sink to the bottom of the cake if it is slowly baked. 
Cover the cake with almond icing when cold. 

Chocolate Cake (Iced).—Beat to a cream quarter 
of a pound of butter and quarter of a pound of 
castor sugar. Add gradually quarter of a pound 
of flour and three eggs, beating the mixture for 
several minutes after each egg is added. Stir in 
one ounce of grated chocolate, the same of ground 
almonds and desiccated coconut, and flavour with 
quarter of a teaspoonful of vanilla. Butter a 
flat round cake tin. line it with buttered paper, 
and put the cake mixture into it. spreading it 
evenly over the tin. Bake for thirty or forty 
minutes. When the cake is cold, cover it with 
the following icing :—Put in a saucepan quarter 
of n pound of chocolate powder and n tablespoon¬ 
ful of water, and stir until the chocolate is melted. 
Add quickly quarter of a pound of icing sugar, 
and spread the Icing over the cake with a knife 
dipped in hot water. 

Christmas Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound 
each of butter and brown sugar, one pound of 
flour, six eggs, two tablesjKxmfuls treacle, half a 
pint of milk, half a teaspoonful each cinnamon, 
ginger and salt, one teasjKxmful Kaklng powder, 
a little grated nutmeg, the grated rind of one 
orange ami one lemon, half a pound each of 
currants, sultanas, seeded raisins, candied peel 
(sliced) and chopped almonds and one glass of 
sherry or brandy. Cream the butter, when very 
light mix in the sugar, grated rirnl, spices ami 
salt. Then add the eggs one at a time with some 
of the flour. Stir in the treacle, milk, fruit, and 
the rest of the flour, beat well adding Ixiklng 
j*>wder and sherry or brandy at the last. Put 
Into two lined cake this aud bake in a very 
moderate o>en about three hours. This cake will 


improve If kept for some weeks before cutting* 
The quantity and kind of fruit may be varied to 
suit individual taste. When required cover with 
almond paste and white icing [see below). 

Gingerbread.—Mix together in a basin one 
pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls of ground 
ginger, and two teaspoonfuls of carbonate of 
soda. Put three-quarters of a teacupful of treacle 
into a saucepan with quarter of a pound of butter 
or lard and six ounces of sugar, and stir till 
boiling. Beat two eggs till light and frothy; 
pour the boiling sugar and treacle over them, 
stirring all the time, then pour all into the flour, 
mixing quickly. Add enough sour milk to make 
a smooth and softish dough, put it in a buttered 
tin. and bake from ail hour to an hour and a half 
in a very moderate oven. Open the oven door 
as seldom as possible, and move the cake as little 
as possible while it is baking. If it gets too brown 
on the top, as it does very readily, it should be 
covered with several folds of paper. When it is 
baked. leave it in the tin for quarter of an hour 
before turning it out. 

Shortbread.—Sieve into a basin half a pound 
of flour and quarter of a pound each of rice 
flour and castor sugar. Add a pinch of salt 
and a few drops of vanilla essence. Then rub 
in half a pound of butter or good margarine, and 
knead with the hands until a smooth paste is 
formed. No liquid must be used. Turn on to a 
floured board—form into two neat round cakes, 
flute the edges and prick the centres. The use 
of a shortbread mould will produce a better 
shape. Place the cakes on a greased tin. bake in 
a hot oven for ten minutes, then more slowly 
till Ann aud a good brown. Cool on the tin. 

Sultana Cake.—Pass three-quarters of a pound 
of dry flour through a sieve, with a heaped tea- 
s;>oonfuJ of baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 
Beat together five ounces of butter with five 
ounces of castor sugar.aml a tablespoonful of sherry 
into which some mixed spice has been stirred. 
Into the flour put half a pound of sultanas, and. 
two ounces of chopped peel. Work in three eggs 
to the butter and sugar, and then the dry in¬ 
gredients very slowly. Beat the whole for five 
minutes. Put into a tin. and hake steadily. 

Almond Paste.—Sieve six ounces of castor and 
the same amount of icing sugar into a basin. Add 
a dessertspoonful of lemon Juice nnd half a pound 
of ground almonds. Flavour with vanilla, ratafia, 
or a little rum or brandy and bind into a paste 
with beaten egg; or yolk alone if a yellow colour 
Is preferred. Knead until the ingredients are 
blended, then roll out to the share required. 

Glac6 Icing.—Put half a pound of sieved icing 
sugar into a small saucepan aud add flavouring 
to taste. Then add two or three tAblespoonfuls 
of water very gradually stirring over a gentle 
heat all the time, until lukewarm. The icing 
should be made of a consistency that will coat 
the back of the spoon without running off. and 
it must not be made too hot or it will be cloudy. 
Beat well and use immediately. Colouring may 
be added. 

Chocolate Glac6 Icing.—Grate two or three 
ounces of good chocolate and dissolve it in a 
6mall basin over steam with as little water aa 
possible. Add it to glace icing and beat until 
smooth. 

Coffeo Giac6 Icing.—Flavour with strong coffee 
essence, or mix with strong black coffee instead 
of water. . 

Orange or Lemon Giac6 Icing.—MLx with 
strained orange or lemon Juice instead of water, 
and add yellow colouring. 

Royal Icing.—Sieve one and a half pounds of 
dry icing sugar aud add a tablespoonfxd of 
strained lemon Juice. Then add white of egg by 
degrees until of the right consistency. The icing 
should be made stiff enough for the spoon to 
stand upright nnd must be well beaten. Spread 
ou the cake with a palette knife. 

Biscuits. 

American Breakfast Biscuits.—One pound dk 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, quarter 
pound of butter, a little salt. Well rub butter 
into flour after sifting in baking powder, then 
make into a nice soft dough with milk; sour milk 
is really best. Roll out to half an inch in thick¬ 
ness, cut out In rounds with a pastry-cutter, bake 
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in n very hot oven. When wanted for use cut 
open and butter. These are very good. 

Brandy Wafers.—Heat half a pound of treacle 
Kub four ounces of butter into six ounces of tlour 
and add half a i annul of sugar, one ounce of all- 
spice, and the grated rind and juice of one lemon. 
Pour in the treacle amongst the ingredient*, 
nuxing them well together; butter a flat tin. 
and pour in the mixture, spreading it all over with 
a knife. Put it in a slow oven for about fifteen 
minutes, then take it out. and cut in square pieces, 
and roll on a wooden pin. to form the wafer. 

Coconut Biscuit*.—.'Sieve together quarter of a 
pound of fine sugar and a dessertspoonful of 
ground rice. Add quarter of a iwjund Hue desic¬ 
cated coconut and a squeeze of lemon juice and 
then bind into a softlsh mixture with slightly 
beaten white of egg. Drop teaspoonfuls on rice 
paj>er laid on a baking sheet, and bake in a 
moderate oven until crisp and lightly browned. 
A little carmine may be added to some of the 
mixture If desired. 

Shortbread Biscuits.—Sieve Into a basin quarter 
of a pound each of Hour and rice Hour and three 
ounces of castor sugar. Kub in three ounces of 
margarine with the tips of the Ungers, and then 
bind into a paste with the yolk of an egg beaten 
up witn a little water and a few drops of vanilla. 

I uni out on a Houred Uiard. knead until free from 
cracks, and roll out thinly. Cut into biscuits, 
ay them on a greased tin, and bake to a pretty 
brown colour in a moderate oven. Dredge with 
sugar and cool on a wire tray. 

Yorkshire Parkins.—Mix with half n pound of 
Hour four ounces of coarse oat meal, half an ounce of 
mixed spice, six ounces of brown sugar, and a full 
quarter of an ounce of carbonatc of soda. Kub 
in four ounces of buffer or lard, add four ounces 
treacle, previously heated, and sour milk 
HU (Helen t to make a nice soft dough. Divide the 
dough Into pieces weighing one ounce and a half 
each, form them into round Hat cakes, put them 
on greased tins, and bake in a cool oven. When 
done, glaze them on the top with a little milk. 


JAMS. JELLIES AND PICKLES. 

Apple Jelly.—Choose green Juicy apples, wash 
them and cut them in pieces without i»ccllng. 
i ut them inti) a presen ing pan with cold water to 
oover them and bring to the lioil o\ er a gentle heat. 
I hen simmer slowly until reduced to a pulp, 
stirring frequently, strain through a jelly bag and 

KnViNv°.» f , V U,, l 'ILc liquid should be 

Mlghll> thick when cold. Measure it into a 
preserving tain and add one i>ound of sugar for 
each pint, and the thinly peeled rind (lied in 
Mu-din) and strained juice of one lemon, .stir 
until the sugar Is dissolved, then boil more 
quickly until the Jelly will set. 

Black-Currant Jam.—thither the black currant* 
when dry. allow to each pound of fruit a pound 
of loaf sugar and to four pounds allow a pint of 
raspberry or gooseberry Juba*, adding a i>ound of 
sugar for each pint. Put all Into a pre-erv ing pun. 
stir slowly until lulling and Uni until the jam will 
net. 

Cranberry Jelly.—Allow it cupful of water or 
rhulxirb Juice to a quart of Urrie*. poll u ,,iU 
»jnt. Turn Into a cheesecloth bog to drain. 
Allow sugar hi equal measure to the Juice. IJoii 
lifteen minute*. removing the scum. When it 
thickens on the spoon turn (hot) Into small glasses. 

Damxon Jam. —Allow a pound of Hugur to each 
pound of fruit. W o*h the damson* and dry 
them well In a towel. Put a large cupful of water 
and the same of sugar Into the preserving pun U nd 
JWieii melted put In u I bird of the damson* and a 
third of the sugar. When that inclt*. put hi 
of what remains; let that melt U-fore adding 
the rest Jxrt all simmer slowly for half an hour, 
then IjoII quickly for a quarter of an hour or until 

the jan 1 w,]! hCt# j IjUj Il|u | | eaVu t | lcm 

uJidisturlied for two (lays In-fore t>lng down. 

Marmalade.—Take two each of 
■wcet oranges, lemons and grape fruit and three 
n.^ Wipe or wash all the fruit. Peel. 

11,1,1 °° ru t,iC * “Pides. Halve the other 
• "freeze out ull the juice and remove the 
nTiVL ,; . ul aU the l** 1 1,1 biece* and put 

the fn.'lY 1 ! ? ,,li i , * U? » r aU,uu * U|j l,ie "hhles. Add 

l,i * mixture, measure all Into a 
^•Hih and add three times a* much water. Cover 
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: and stand twelve hours. Then turn into a 
preserving pan and boil one hour. Stand again 
in a basin over-night, and next day Uhl with an 
equal amount of sugar until the marmalade will 

Ov v • 

Green Gooseberry Jelly.—Take the quantity 
\ *reen t'oose!nrries required, wash them and 
Put them in a preserving j an with odd water 
sufficient to cover them. Ia*t them Uhl to a 
1 nip. being careful to stir them occasional! 3 *. to 
prevent burning, and pour through a jelly hag. 
\\ hen ihe juice ha* all run through, me^ifure it. 
and allow one pound of loaf sugar to the pint, 
lut sugar ami juice into a pre-erving brass pan. 
and let them boil for about ten minutes, or till the 
mixture jellies, removing the s<um a* it rise* to 
the surface. It is better in making this lo let the 
mice run through the bag all night, and Hnish next 

Lemon Cheese.— Quarter pound of butter, a 
; pound of loaf sugar, three eggs, the rind and juice 
of t hree lemons. Put all in stew pan. grating the 
! peel and atnunlug juice. Keep stirring our heat 
until the sugar is dissolved, and it logins lo thicken; 

win n of the consistency of honey it is done. 

Orange Marmalade Economical).—lake twelve 
oranges and two lemons, and rub them with a 
lough towel, then divide them longwise into 
quarteiN. remove the seeds, and cut them into very 
thin slice>. \\ eigh the fruit and put it into a l«i*in 
wnn cold water, allowing three pints to each 
pound, and let it stand twenty-four hours, after 
which put all into a preserving pan. Uhl till lender 
and set aside again in a badn for twenty.four 
hours \\ eigh the mixture again, then put It 
on allowing one pound and a half of loaf sugar 
to the Pound and let it boil briskly for a few 
minutes, or till it jellies. 

Raspberry and Red-Curr.uit Jam.—Pick the 
required amount of raspberries and to every three 
pound* allow- half a pint of rcd cunant juii\* and 
hree I*»un«Ls of sugar. Put the red-currant 
June and sugar Into a preserving pan and stir 
over the heat until the sugar is melted. Then 
Pul in the raspberries and cook all together al*>ut 
twenty minute*, or until the Jam will set 

Red-Currant Jelly.—pick the fruit from the 
stalk*, put t on in a preserving pan. allowing four 
Pint* of cold water fo the gallon of fruit. 11ml 
moderately till the currant* get quite soft and 
broken, then pour through a clean hair sieve or 
jci > bag. and leave to drip. When the juice ha* 
quite run through, return it lo the pan. allowing 
one pound of loaf sugar lo the pint, and stir with 
a clean wo-sJen spoon till the sugar melt*. Then 

mil- Zim y lAllUi the jc,l> wil1 *«t and remove 

Rhubarb Jam.—Take as much rhubarb a* 

l.V hc, \ a . Li U?,,,kr 11,1,1 full glow,,. 
Cut oh lK>th ends, do not peel it. but rub with u 
tlotli. and cut In Pieces uls.ut an inch long. To 
each pound of rhubarb allow one pound of sugar, 
and put them alternately in a deep dbh. J«ct 
them stand twenty-four hours, by which time 
the sugar should be In a liquid stale. Pour the 
liquid „,U)ii preserving lan.and Is.il briskly for half 
an hour then add the rhubarb, and Ixul half 
an hour longer or until the Jam will set. lake 
t olf. and let it stand near the lire another half- 
hour before potting. A little whole ginger 

r' , Ucd *7 ,nu * IJil way *>e boiled with 
the fruit to llavour It. 

Ja,n -—Small 8travvlH*rrles are the 
I*.* 1 for making jam und they should U* gathered 
‘ y ; u . lo , " U l*oui,ds of the fruit allow the Juice 
Of two lemons and live pounds of preserving 
migar. Pick the strawberries carefully, put them 
ul4> a preserving pan with the strained juice of 
the lemons, and stir ovct a gentle heat until they 
co.m> 0, the boil Hum- ibo Mi«<ur 

fn,U - ' , '" 1 l "' 11 “H UXvUiLT 

until the Jam will set. removing any scum 
Tomato Jam with Oinger.— Select ripe, red 
tomaUX'S. remove the stalks. wipe them and 
cu them in Piece*. Put tin,,, Into u'^£ 
without any water, and tv*,k them slowly, stirring 
frequently until reduced to a soft pulp. Hub 
jjani through a sieve line enough to keep bark 
the seed*, and measure the puree. To each pint 
allow three-quarter* of a pound preserving sugar 
the grated rind and Juice of two lemon* and huff 

P, l ., OU nfi t? i *i b ° le uUlULr - cna ' Uc<l wwl Ucd In nnish,/ 

1 ut all Into a saucepan and lioll until the Jam 
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will set, when a little is tested on a plate. Remove (leave three days, stirring: now and then. Then 
the ginger, pour into pots and cover down. strain off syrup, reboil until again thick, put in 


Apple Chutney.—Peel three pounds of apples 
and three medium onions. Cut them in pieces 
and put them through a mincer along with one 
pound of seedless raisins. Then put the mixture 
into a saucepan and add the grated rind and 
strained juice of two lemons, one and a half 
pounds brown sugar, a tablespoonful mustard 
seed, one dessertspoonful of ground ginger, 
pepper, salt and a pint of brown vinegar. Cook 
all slowly until tender, 6tirring frequently. Put 
into jars or bottles when cold and cover down. 
Keep a month or two before using. 

Beetroot, To PickJe.—Take as many heads of 
taetroot as you intend to pickle, wash them well, 
but do not cut or break the poiut.s. Put them 
in a pan of boiling water, add a handful of salt 
and let them boil about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then take them olT. skin ami trim neatly. 
Cut them in slices about quarter ofan inch thick and 
put them in a jar. Have ready some hot spiced 
vinegar (sec below), pour it over the beetroot, and 
when cold tie it up with a piece of bladder. Cover 
tightly. 

Cauliflower and Onion Pickle.—Choose Finn 
white cauliflowers and half the amount of small 
silver onions. The day before making the pickle 
prepare a brine of salt and water, allowing half 
a pound of Kilt to two quarts of water. Bring 
these to the boil. skim, strain, and leave to cool. 
Cut the cauliflowers into small pieces, and remove 
the skins from the onions. Wash all free from 
grit, and drain as dry as possible. Put both 
kind of vegetables into a crock or basin, cover 
with the brine and leave twenty-four hours. 
Next day, drain, ami pack the vegetables into 
pickle bottles or jars. Well cover with boiling 
spiceil vinegar <see below). Seal closely, store 
in a cool, dark place, and keep a month before 
using. 

Green Tomato Pickle.—Wipe two dozen green 
tomatoes anil cut them in slices, also i»eel and ] 
slice one pound of onions and put both into a 
basin in layers with a little salt. Cover and 
leave twenty-four hours. Drain o!f liquid. ; 
leaving the vegetables an dry as possible. Put . 
them into a saucepan with half a pound of brown 1 
sugar, and brown vinegar to cover. Add one 
teaspoonful each of celery seed and mustard seed, 
and a few mixed spices tied in muslin. Simmer 
all slowly until soft- a taut one hour. Add gall 
to taste and when cold put into jars and cover 
down. 

Onions, To Pickle.—Have as many small 
pickling onions as you wish. Take oil the outside 
skin, throw them into salt and water as they arc 
done. Let them stand for four days, changing 
the pickle once or twice, then put them into a 
jar. and pour over them boiling water ami salt. 
Cover them closely, and when quite cold, pour 
oil the pickle and pack them in wide-mouthed 
bottles. Have some strong vinegar boiled, and 
some sliced ginger and mustard seeds. Kill up 
the I lot ties, and. while hot. cork and seal them. 

Pineapple Chutney.—Put one tin of grated 
pineapple into a saucepan, with a chopped onion 
and quurtcr of a pound of seedless raisins slightly 
chopped. Add lmlf a pint of brown vinegar, 
one teaspoonful mixed spice, the grated rind and 
Juice of one lemon, and a teasj>oouful made 
mustard. Stir these over the lire until tailing 
and then simmer until the chutney is thick and 
clear—a taut one hour. Season to taste and 
pour into pots, cover wheu cold, and keep at 
least a week before using. 

Red Cabbage. To Plcklo.—Remove the outer 
leaves, ami cut the hearts crosswise in very line 
shreds, the liner the better. Spread these out 
on a large shallow dish, sprinkle freely with salt, 
and leave in a cool place for twenty-four hours, 
after which drain away nil the liquid and shake 
dry in a cloth. Place the cabbage in jare and 
cover w ith cold spiced vinegar (see above). Close 
down tightly. 

Spiced Plums.—Put into a saucepan half a pint 
of brown vinegar, two pounds of brown sugar, j 
and a little cinnamon stick, eight cloves, and a j 
little whole a ID pice tied in muslin. Boil these j 
until a thlcklsh syrup is formed. Remove the 
stalks from four pounds of sound plums, wipe 
them and prick with a silver fork. Put them 
into a jar. pour over the tailing syrup, cover, and I 


plums, and bring to boiling point. Seal down in 
hot jare. This is a cross between a jam and pickle 
and Is very good with cold meat. 

Spiced Vinegar for Pickles.—Put Into a sauce¬ 
pan one quart of vinegar, half an ounce each of 
bruised ginger, peppercorns and allspice, six cloves, 
two blades of mace, a small piece of cinnamon 
stick, a little salt, quarter of a pound brown sugar, 
and a tablespoonfu! grated horse-radish. Bring 
these to the tail slowly and then simmer fifteen 
minutes. The spices and sugar may be varied 
in quantity to suit individual taste. 

INVALID COOKERY. 

Beol-Tea.-—Mince lean gravy l>eef. Put it into 
a jar. cover it with water, add a little salt, and 
stir it with a spoon. Cover and put the jar into a 
saucepan with the water reaching to the middle 
of the pot. and steam for four hours and a half. 
See that the water does not dry up in the vessel. 
Strain carefully before serving to the patient. 

Beef-Tea Custard.—Where eggs may he given the 
following forms a nice change for the invalid from 
ordinary beef-tea. and is usually much appreci¬ 
ated. Beat up two yolks and one white of new- 
laid eggs, a pinch of salt, and a small cupful of 
bed-tea made either from fresh beef or any good 
essence, put into a small basin, and steam it over 
a saucepan much smaller than the basin, so that 
the latter will not touch the bottom of the sauce¬ 
pan. The water should only simmer. The 
custard may be baked by putting it in a small dish, 
ami placing in the oven till set. 

Spinach CTeam Soup.—To one teacupful cooked 
and sieved spinach allow one dessertspoonful 
butter, a teaspoonful flour, two teacupfuls light 
slock or milk and water, seasoning, and a little 
cream. Melt half the butter in a saucepan, stir 
in the flour, and add the liquid. Stir until tailing 
and add the spinach, and cook until well blended. 
Add the rest of the butter, season to taste, and 
sene with a spoonful of whipped cream on the 
top and crisp toast. Other vegetable purttes can 
be used in the same way. 

Fish Cream.—To quarter of a pound uncooked 
whiting or other w hite Osli allow two tablcspoou- 
fuls milk, a small piece of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls bread-crumbs, one white of egg. two 
tablesmxmfiiU cream, a squeeze of lemon juice, 
and a little salt. Weigh the fish free from skin and 
I bone and shred it tlnely. Put the milk, butter, 
and bread-crumbs into a small saucepan, and stir 
them over the heat a few minutes. Add the llsli, 
and then rub all through a sieve. Put the 
mixture into a basin, add the white of egg stiffly 
beaten, and the cream whipped. Season to taste, 
jKHir all into a buttered basin, cover with buttered 
; paper, and steam very slowly uutil firm to the 
touch. Turn out when ready and garnish with 
I cut leuiou. 

Fish iu Custard.—Sprinkle fillets of haddock, 
i sole, or plaice with lemon Juice, pepper, and salt. 
Roll them up and put them in a buttered pie- 
dish. Beat an egg till light and frothy, add to 
i il a little salt, white pepper, and grated nutmeg, 
and a small teacupful of milk. Strain this 
custard over the tbh and take it in a moderate 
oven from twenty to thirty minutes. 

Sole, Baked.—Trim ami wipe the required 
number of fillets, season them with white pepper, 
salt and a Uttie lemon Juice, and double them over. 
Butler a fire-proof china dish, lay In the fish and 
iH)ur one or two tablesmxmfuLs of water with a 
little lemon Juice round. Cover with buttered 
paper and hake In a moderate oven about a 
quarter of an hour. Servo garnished with cut 
lemon and parsley. 

Steamed Chop.—Choose a tender loin chop, 
wipe it and trim orf superfluous fat. Place a 
buttered plate over a saucepan of tailing water, 
lay on the chop and sprinkle with a little salt. 

< Viver with buttered pai>er and then the saucepan 
lid. Cook fifteen minutes, keeping the water 
boiling, then turn the chop and cook tho second 
side until tender. Servo at once along with any 
Juice. 

Raw Beef Sandwiches.—Scrape down finely 
about two ounces of lean beef-steak, add a pinch 
of salt, and rub through a sieve. Spread between 
thin bread and butter and cut Into neat sand¬ 
wiches. 
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Apple Cream.—Peel and core half a pound of 
cooking apples. Cut them in pieces and stew 
gently with a little lemon juice and sugar until 
reduced to a pulp. Heat until smooth, and when 
cold serve in a custard glass with whipped cream 
on the top. 

Cup Custard.—Heat up a new-laid egg with a 
small teaspoonful of sugar and a little llavouring. 
Add a small tcacupful of milk, and strain into a 
buttered cup. Cover with greased paper and 
steam very slowly until i^et. serve in the cup. 
hot or cold with a little thick cream on the top. 

Isinglass Blancmange.—Boil an ounce of the 
best isinul iss.wlth a piece of slick cinnamon, in half 
a pint of water. In half an hour the isinglass will 
have dissolved and become a very thick jelly-like 
substance; then mix to it a pint of new milk, and 
loaf sugar to taste. Let it Ikiil up once, and then 
strain into a basin. When nearly cold, pour it 
into a mould, it should turn out a beautiful 
white jelly, like marble. Cream or fruit may be 
served separately. 

Sponge Cake Pudding.—Cut one sponge cake 
or two linger biscuits in slices, and lay them in a 
small buttered pie-dish. Beat up the yolk of an 
egg with half a teacupful of milk, pour over the 
sponge cake, leave to soak then bake in a inode-rate- 
oven until the custard Is set. Whip the white of 
egg sillily, mix with it a teaspoonful of sugar 
and lay on top of pudding. Return Uj the oven 
until lightly browned. Sprinkle with sugar and 
serve hot. 

Barley Water.—Wash two ounces of pearl 
barley in cold water, then put it into a clean 
enamelled pan with a little water, let It l*»il live 
minutes and pour oH the water. Put it on again 
with two quarts of fie^h water and the peeled 
rind of one leiuon. let it boil gently till reduced 
to a quart, then strain, and when cold add the 
Juice of tlie lemon. 

Egg Drink.—Break an e«g Into a cup and remove 
the speck. Heat it up with a teaspoonful of 
sugar ami a little sherry (optional). Heat a 
tcacupful of milk, and when ahmx-t Ddling pour 
it on to the egg. stirring all the tune. Serve hot 
In a tumbler. 

Egg and Lemon Cordial.—Break a new-laid eg/ 
into a cocktail shaker, and add the juice of half 
a lemon, a little sugar, and sumo lincty-cruslicd 
ice. Shake well, strain into a large tumbler and 
fill up with aerated water. A little nutmeg or 
cinnamon may be sprinkled over the top. A 
Jug and small whisk may be un-d instead of a 
shaker. Tula is an excellent drink when one la 
Ured. 

Oatmeal Gruel. Put a tablespoonful of o itineal 
Inti) u basin with a breakfast-cupful of milk, .xir 
well, cover, and stand halt an hour at least. Tin n 
stir again and strain milk into a saucepan, pressing 
the meal dry. .Stir until l/dling and simmer a 
few minutes. Add salt or sugar, and a small piece 
of butter. Serve very hot. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

Almonds. Salted.— Blanch the required amount 
of iiuls and dry them In a towel, l'or each cupful 
heat a good tabic-spoonful of salad oil In a filing- 
pan, and put In I he nuts in a single layer. Fry 
them slowly until of a delicate brown colour, 
stirring and turning them over frequently. I hen 
dnilu on pa|*er and sprinkle lilH-mlly with line 
salt. Other nuts can Ik? salted in the same way. 

Butter-scotch.—Melt quarter of n i*ouml c f 
butter in a suuccp.ui, then add one pound light 
brown sugar, half a pound golden syrup, and a 
tablespoonful water. Jiinsolve slowly and bring 
to the boll, stirring all the time. Add a g»*>d 
pinch of cream of tartar and Dili until the butter* 
Hootch breaks crisply when a little 1 1 tested In cold 
water. Flavour to taste, and pour into u buttered 
tin. When set mark In square*, and breuk in 
pltK^s when cold. 

Chocolato Fudge. —Put one pound of sugar, 
one gll) of milk, two ounces of grated «hncolutc 
and a pinch of salt Into a saucepan, and stir over 
the heat until di^dicd. Continue to ls»ll with¬ 
out htirrlug until a small piece dropped in void 
water can l>e rolled Into a ball. '1 hen remove 
•Die saucepan from the heat and stand It In cold 
water. When the fudge is cool, remove the 
Hiiucepan to the table, add on© ounce of butler 
by degrees, beating it In, flavour with vanilla 


and continue to beat until the mixture l* thick 
and creamy. Turn into a greased tin and when 
cool cut in pieces. 

Chocolate and Nut Bonbons.—Shred down half 
a pound of good eating chocolate and put it into a 
small saucepan. Stand this in a larger pan with 
a little hot water and stir until dissolved without 
becoming too hot. Beat until smooth and stir 
in an egg slightly beaten, and quarter of a pound 
of sweet nlmomls or other nuts roughly chopped 
and toasted In the oven. Mix well, then arrange 
the mixture m small heaps on a bright tin or slab 
and leave to cool. 

Coconut Balls.—Mix together fix ounces of 
ground almonds and the same weight of castor 
sugar, ami form into a pa>te with white of egg. 
Divide and colour one part pink. Form into 
small lulls, and roll in desiccated coconut, press¬ 
ing n well on. Leave on sugared paper to dry. 

Everton Toifee.— l ake one pound and a half of 
brown sugar, nine ounces of butter. a teacupful of 
water, and one lemon. Boil the sugar, water, 
butter, and half the rind of the lemon together 
for about ten miuutes. Drop a little into 
water, and if tl is done enough it will turn hard 
at once. Draw this oil the lire and stir into it the 
lemon juice. Then ]*our it on a buttered plate to 
to *1. 

Lemon and Honey Tofiee.—Melt three ounces 
of butter In a saucepan. tb« n put in two table 
spoonfuls honey, and half a pound each of brown 
and white sugar. Bring to the l«*il slowly, 
stirring gently. Strain in the juice of one lemon 
and continue the l*odmz without ■ tirring until 
the tollee breaks erbp when a little is t* sled in 
i c*>ld wafer. Four out on a Hat buttered tin am) 
i leave to cool. When set maik across in pieces 
and break when old. Keep m a tin lx>x or wrap 
j in wax paper. 

Mats bin allow Prunes.—Remove the stones 
from some g*x*d dessert pmm-*, insert a piece of 
I marshmallow in each, and reshape neatly. 
Make a syrup with half a pound sugar, half a 
tcacupful water and the strained juice of half a 
lemon. Boil all these together until a little 
tested in cold water can be rolled up in a soft ball 
between the lingers. Cool slightly, dip in the 
prunes one at a time, and then roll them in de>!*'- 
cated coconut. When dry place them in small 
paper ciXa-M. A little pink sugar may be sprinkled 
over the lop. 

Pea-nut Brittle.—Put half a pound of granu¬ 
lated sugar, half a tcacupful of water, and two 
lablcsiMtotifuls gulden syrup into a saucepan, and 
stir slowly until dissolved. I lien bull without 
stirring, and add two ounce* of butter broken in 
pieces, and one doscrtspoonful lemon juice. 
Continue to Ik»II. stirring occasionally, until the 
mixture turn* brown, and a little tested in cold 
water breaks crisp. Add quarter of u lKuirnt 
peanuts chopped and toasted. and half iv tea- 
spoonful cream c*f tartar and one of carlnuiatc- of 
soda free from lumps. Mix quickly and while 
frothing pour on to nil oiled slab or Hat dish. 
Press out as thin as podble with a spoon, and 
then pull out with the lianas. When cold break 
In pieces. 

Poppcrmlnt Creams.—Sieve one pound of icing 
sugar into .i basin, unci moisten with one white of 
egg and atioiit :i tablcspooitful water. W ork with 
the hand until a simsHh, .-oft paste is formed, 
llavouring v%it>i a few drops oil .*f peppermint. 
I urn on to a Kurd or slab sprinkled with sieved 
Icing sugar, and r«»|| out b* one-eighth "f an Inc h 
In thickness, ( lit Into rounds t li«- -|/e» of a penny, 
lay on white pater, fprlnkjing with cantor sugar, 
and leave to dry. 

Vanilla Candy. <*ut two ounces of butler in 
pleccM and let It melt in a lined ham. pan. Ariel 
one pound of granulated sugar and half a tea- 
cupful of water, and Mir gently until dissolved. 
Then arid a small tin of Swi^s milk and stir con¬ 
stantly until the mixture thickens, ami until a 
little tested In cold water can Is* rolled into a Kill. 
Remove from the heat, flavour with vanilla, ami 
colour pink with carmine. Four Into u shallow 
greased tin, leave to cool, and cut in pieces. 

WINES AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 

Dandelion Wine.—(lather two quails of dande¬ 
lion petals—iliat Is. the >ellow petals of the 
flower, pour over them half a gallon of water. 
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warm, but that has been boiled; stir, and cover 
with a flannel cloth, and leave for three days, 
stirring now and again. Strain it, then put the 
water into a pan and boil for half an hour with the 
rind of a lemon and an orange among it, and a 
little ginger. Then slice the lemon into it, and 
add one and a half pounds of lump sugar; when 
cool put in a bit of bread with a quarter of an 
ounce of yeast on it.and leave it for a day or two; 
then put it in a jar and leave it for a month or 
two. Bottle and cork for use. 

Ginger Wine.—To make ten gallons of ginger 
wine, take eight gallons and five pints of water, 
twenty-four pounds of loaf sugar, thirteen and 
a half ounces of ginger, four pounds of raisins, 
eight Seville) oranges, and six tablespoonfuls of 
yeast. Bruise the ginger, and boil tbe ingredients 
half an hour. Let the mixture stand till nearly 
cold, then put it into the cask with the juice of 
the oranges, raisins, and yeast chopped small. 
Let it stand six or seven days, put In half an 
ounce of isinglass and a quartern of the best 
brandy. Bung up the cask and let it stand three 
months, then bottle off. 

Green Gooseberry Wine.—To make nine gallons 
of wine, take half a bushel of fruit crashed or 
pounded, twenty-eight pounds of loaf sugar, a 
quartern of brandy, and half an ounce of isinglass. 
When the fruit is well crushed put the water on 
it; let it stand three days, stirring it twice a day; 
strain It, and add the sugar. When dissolved, 
put it in your cask; it will ferment very much. 
In three days add your brandy nud isinglass and 
bung it up. Bottle it in March, and in three 
months it will be very like champagne. It will 
keep good for years. 

Hop Beer.—Boil five ounces of hops slowly in 
nine gallons of water for about three-quarters of 
an hour. Strain over three pounds of brown 
sugar in a large pan. add a little bruised ginger, 
and when lukewarm add about three or four 
tablespoonfuls of yeast, and let it ferment. If 
this is to be kept, add a little brandy, for it is not 
easy to keep any fluid containing sugar without 
it. After twenty-four hours, strain off and bottle, 
tie down the corks tightly, or draw from a stone or 
wooden cask as required for use. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—To four pints of ripe 
raspberries allow a pint and a half of vinegar. 
Bruise the fruit in a large basin, pour the vinegar 
over it, cover it. and let it stand for three days. 
Put a sieve over a large basin, break the fruit, 
put it into tbe sieve,and let it drip for a night, but 
do not pre<s it. Allow to each pint of juice three- 
quarters of a pound of brown sugar; put all over 
the heat in a preserving pan. and stir occasionally 
until boiling. Boil three minutes, and strain 
thmueh a piece of muslin. Bottle when cold. 

Cottee.—Have a muslin bag, with a wire or 
metal rim round the mouth or opening, to fit 
the top of the coilee-j>ot. When the coffee is 
wanted, put this bag into the cofTee-pot. pour 
boiling water through the muslin into the pot, in 
order to heat both, then i>our it out. and put the 


newly-ground coffee Into the bag. allowing a 
tablespoonful to a breakfast-cupful of water. 
Pour the water boiling over the coffee, letting it 
run, and add more till the measure of water re¬ 
quired has been added. Let it stand near the fire 
for a minute or two, and serve very hot, with 
boiled milk in a separate jug, or with whipped 
cream. 

Ginger Punch (Hot).—Put a pint of light beer 
into a saucepan with three ounces of sugar and 
a little ground ginger, and bring to the boil. 
Break two new-laid eggs into a jug and whisk 
them until frothing. Pour the beer on to them 
gradually whisking all the time, and serve at 
once. 

Lemonade.—To three lemons allow one quart 
of boiliug water and from four to six ounces of 
sugar. Wipe the lemons and peel the rind off 
them very thinly, taking only the yellow part. 
Put this into a jug with the sugar and strained 
juice, pour the boiling water over, cover and stand 
until cold. Strain and use as required. 

Lemon Syrup.—Put into a basin a pound and a 
half of loaf sugar and one ounce of citric acid, with 
the rind and juice of two lemons. Pour over nil 
one quart of boiling water, and let it staud till 
cold, stirring occasionally. Strain and bottle, 
add a wineglassful of this to a tumblerful of water. 

Negus.—Put a glass of Burgundy or i>ort into 
a ‘tumbler with three lumps of sugar that have 
been rubbed on a lemon. Add one or two thin 
slices of lemon and a little grated uutmeg, and 
till up with boiling water. 

Tea and Cider Cup.—To one pint of clear China 
tea allow one pint of cider, sugar to taste, the 
juice of two lemons, one bottle of ginger-ale and 
some ice. Dissolve the sugar In the tea and when 
cold strain in the lemon juice. When required 
add a few pieces of ice to the cider and giuger-ale. 
Float a few slices of lemon on the top. 

Tennis Lemonade.—Wipe four fresh lemons 
and peel the yellow rind off them very thinly. 
Put this into a jug with one ounce of citric acid 
and half a pound or more of sugar. Pour in one 
quart of freshly boiling water, cover and leave 
until cold. Then add the strained juice of the 
lemons. Use this infusion with plain or aerated 
water as required, allowing al>out one table- 
spoonful to each tumbler. A garnish of sliced 
lemon or orange may l>e added. The infusion 
can be bottled, and if tightly corked will keep for 
some time. 

White Wine Cup.—To one bottle of Chablis 
or Sauterne allow two or three bottles of aerated 
water, three tahlesiKxmfuls sugar, one teacupfu! 
water, two oranges, one lemon, a sprig of verbena 
or mint, small pieces of fruit and some ice. Dis¬ 
solve the sugar in the wntcr, add the thinly- 
peelcd rind of the lemon and one orange. Simmer 
until well flavoured and strain into a jug with the 
orange and lemon juice. When cold add the 
wine and some small pieces of fruit. Place in a 
mol place, add Ice and aerated water just before 
serving and garnish with mint or verbena. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It MU help the reader to understand what kind of information he may expect to And in ■this Health 

KM 

Sl^S^thS time andmuney spent in trying out home remedies and patent medicines^may be 

SnM SeTR Of anyillness orTexcept under skilled direction. 

to IntSewfstedTtSr&lmiun Sw^forcoinpletlng the cur [ i ‘ : "J“™ °|LSSi in mind Ithat 

Vf .,, r ., M inv student^ perhaps most, take longer; a not surprising fact wneu it Is borne in itunainav 

-ysg^g^ssis ^ss: s^s g^Ag, 

redact on thin fact; to realise, moreorer. that a doctor s training does not end with his Q^lillcation. 
hut must continue unremittingly throughout his professional life; and then to ask themselves If all 
the Sr* inthe w.Ih d! unlmckJd by an extensive practical training can * ve them or anyone else 
♦he right to tinker with mechanisms so delicate and complex as those of the human mind and bodJ»- 
But in none of this do I suggest that ignorance rs better than knowledge. Ignorant People are 
the prey of even' Sack who cares to promise them a mirac e They l.vc iiabydenio lh£. Md 
in their folly often endanger the lives of others. As long as they are well or sudering °nly from 
tauSuiar?iltaSS they pursue one Infallible cure after another; ills Indeed. touaUns to «co 
how. ^n"es one panacea fails them, they will cam- an unabated faith and■£; 
iiut* whpn if ever they do consult a qualified practitioner, it is nil too orten alter imnicies 
have failed to work and they are too gravely ill to be helped; and their continued illness or death 
is then regarded as a further proof (if proof were indeed needed 1 ) of the failure of orthodox medlc^e. 

The elements of biology and physiology should form a part of even one s 
a foundation thoughtful men and women could build up a knowledge of healthy lh ing and a capacity 
l science and quackery. They would not thereby become physicians; but, 
wlnt Is just as- useful they would know what they might reasonably hope for from medical science, 
id hiwEs^ co-operate with the practitioners they ray to keep them in health and treat 

U 7h!V iuie^uc 'b knowledge that I have tried to impart In these paces. I have had In mind. top. the 
n-edMirf tho4per^lis who might wish for more detailed definitions than they could find in an ordinary 
non-teehiiical dictionary of the medical terms they may happen upon in their general reading. But 
this Ud h ^s^tion is iiot-lt does not set out to be-a complete medical dictionary Such a 
dictionary would be larger than the whole of Pears’ Cuclopwlia; and. I may add, it could not bo sold 
at under ten times the price ! 


Abdomen. The belly; that part of the body 
whi'Ti lies between the chest and the pelvis, and 
contains the digestive organs (atomift, intestines, 
liver, pancreas, etc.), the spleen and the kidneys. 
It is separated from the chest by a dome-shaped 
muscle allied the diaphragm. By means of 
X-rays it is possible to photograph the various 
organs contained within the abdomen, and thus 
to detect or to confirm the presence of sucu 
diseases as gastric or duoletial ulcer, gall-stones, 
stones In the kidney and deep-seated cancers. 

Abortion. Miscarriage; the premature ex¬ 
pulsion of the unborn cuild, called the embryo 
or fcotus. whether such expulsion occurs naturally 
or is deliberately provoked. The induction of 
abortion, except for the purpose of saving the 
mother's life or protecting her against serious 
illness, is an illegal act. and the manipulations 
of abort ion-mongers, usually unskilled persons, 
may result in the death not only of the ernoryo. 
but of the mother too. 

Aboulia. Absence of will power. 

Abrasion. The type of injury that results 
when an area of skin or of the membrane lining 
some internal organ 14 rubbed away, whether by 
frictiou or any other form of violence. The skin. 
It 14 well to realise, is the body's first line of 
defence against infection, an abra don forming 
a breach through which disease-producing germs 


may Invade the body. The best antiseptic to 
apply to abrasions of the skin, and indeed to all 
superficial wounds, is tiueture of iodine. 

Abscess. A collection of pus within any tissue 
of the body. Although the cells composing the 
organs and members of the body are fre quently 
invaded by hostile germs, either through a wound 
or by way of the blood stream, they only very 
rarely succumb to the infection. Trie germs, it 
is true, proceed to multiply in the tissues and 
to attack the cells with wuich they come into con¬ 
tact; but a number of these cells have the special 
quality of being able to destroy 1 : 01 x 41 *. and to 
their assistance is mobilised a defensive army, 
consisting mainly of the white corpuscles of the 
blood, which *urround the invaders, and by doing 
so limit toe area of the battle-field. Tills battle¬ 
field. or abscess cavity, is strewn with dead or 
dying tissue cells, germs and blood corpuscles; 
and together these coast itutc the thick yellowish 
fluid known as pus. When a tissue is attacked 
by germs and it seems likely that an abscess will 
form, the danger may sometimes be averted by 
resting the affected part, applying evaporating 
lotions, and administering an appropriate vaccine. 
If. however, pas has formed, it is usual, should 
the abscess be In an area accessible to such treat¬ 
ment, to apply hot fomentations, and. by means 
of an incision into tho swelling, to let the pus 
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escape. In 6ome cases it may be deemed advis¬ 
able. in order to make sure that the abscess will 
not form again. to % complete the treatment by 
Inoculating the patient with a vaccine made from 
the germs found in the evacuated pus. 

Abstinence. Refraining from the use of food 
or stimulants, or from the indulgence of a desire. 
The name abstinence symptoms is given to the 
state of over-excitement or Intense depression 
that occasionally follow the withdraw! of an 
accustomed stimulant. 

Accouchement. Confinement; delivery In 
childbed. An accoucheur Is a medical prac¬ 
titioner who assists women in childbirth. 

Acetone. A colourless pleasant-smelling liquid 
which occurs in the urine of persons suffering 
from diabetes, fever, cancer, or severe and pro¬ 
longed vomiting, and sometimes in that of 
normal persons whose diet contains too much 
fat and too little sugar or starch. 

Acidity. The quality of being acid or sour. 
The term is commonly applied to u condition 
associated with heart hum. belching, and a feeling 
of discomfort in the stomach. 

Acne. A chronic, inflammatory disease of the 
&kin due to infection of the sebacco is glands and 
hair follicles, commonly those of the face, back 
and chest, by means of a genu called the none 
bacillus. The eruption is varied in character, 
blackheads, pimples, pustules, and nodules 
forming the chief components. Most commonly 
the disease makes its appearance when the 
patient Is in his ‘teens, reaching the height of its 
severity in the early twenties, and then gradually 
disappearing. Occasionally, however, cases are 
met with in young children and in persons past 
middle age. Although infection by a germ is the 
Immediate cause of the acne eruption, constipa¬ 
tion. a sedentary indoor life, and a badly planned 
diet, especially one containing an excoss of sweets 
and starchy food, seem to be predisposing causes. 
Some mild oases. Indeed, may be cured simply by 
correcting dietetic errors, training the bowel to 
empty itself regularly, and persuading the patient 
to take tmlliclent exercise in the sunshine and 
fresh air. Severer cases are treated by n variety 
of methods which include administering pro- 

[ ►orations of yeast and sulphur Internally. Inject - 
ng a vaccine made from the acne bacillus, and 
exposing the ailected parts either to the rays 
emitted by an arc-l/unp or to the X-rays. 

Acoria. A condition in which the patient, 
though his appetite may not be big. never feels 
aa if he has had enough food. 

Acromegaly. A chronidisease of which the 
Outstanding symptoms are a progressive enlarge¬ 
ment of the bones of the hands, feet and face. 
The lower Jaw becomes enlarged and projects 
forward; the teeth become separated; the lips, 
nose*, and ears thicken; the skin becomes coarwe 
and greasy; and the hands and feet may attain 
enormous size. Underlying acromegaly Is a 
disease of the pituitary gland, asm-ill but highly 
complex structure situated at the Iwvse of the 
brain. If this gland is over-active during child¬ 
hood and the period of growth, a condition of 
gigantism results; over-activity in later life 
produees acromegaly. 

Acropathy. Any disease of the hands or feet. 
Actinic. Producing chemical cliange*. The 
term Is applied to the Invisible ultra-violet rays, 
whose chemical action on the body Is used for the 
prevention and treatment of disease. 

Actinomycosis. Jlnrd tumours of the mouth 
and Jaws, occasionally of the lung or intestine, 
due to Infection to’ a parasite called the my 
fungus The dl««*a>e occur* In cattle, but is 
aornet lines transmitted to man Treatment Is 
by Incision of the tu mourn, ad mini stmt ion of 
potamlum Iodide In large doses, Injection of 
vaccine*, and exposure of the affected parts to 
X-ruys. 

Actinotherapy. The treatment of dUcasc by 
exposing the body. in whole or In part, to chemi¬ 
cally active rays, specially Pi the invisible ultra¬ 
violet ray* generate* 1 by various typ« of arc- 
lamp. Much treatment. carefully applied by 
skilled operators, has b»tii found effective in 
ca m-h of rickets, surgical IuIktcuIouIm fa term 
covering all forms of tuberculosis except tliat of 
the lungs). lupus and other skin diseases, anemia, 
and malnutrition. It is ivied also for stimulating 
the healing procesa In chronic ulcers and open 


infected wound**. In all such cusch the rays 
produce their beneficial effect by increasing the 
amount of calcium and phosphorus in the blood 
and enhancing its power of d* -imying the germ* 
of disease. The chief dancers of the treatment 
an* that improperly applied it is liable to activate 
quiescent tuberculous disease of t •• Sung.- and to 
lower the body’s resistance to all manner of 
Infections. So important is it to protect the 
public against such risks, that In lfidO the Society 
of Apothecaries, after di<cav»P>n with the British 
Medical Association. decided toi-dablnh a register 
of workers whose training had fitted them to 
administer actinotherapy and other forms of 
electrical treatment comixtently. 'These men 
and women work only under the advice and 
supervision of qualified medical practitionem. 
and at their 1 lands patients may submit to actino¬ 
therapy without any risk whatever. 

Acupressure. A incth h! **f stopping haemor¬ 
rhage by insertirig needles into the injures! part 
in such a manner that they will compress the 
bleeding vessels. 

Acute. An acute Hines* is one that has a sh ort 
and relatively severe oour-e; for example, 
influenza or pneumonia. Hu* term is used hi 
medicine lu contradistinction to “ chronic.” 
which is applied to such illmeisc-s us rheumatism, 
that may affect the patient f*>r many years 
without seriously endangering life. 

Addiction. The stale of l>*iug given up to a 
bad habit, for example, the habit of taking 
certain drugs. The drug addict mud l>c clearly 
distinguished from the person who occasionally, 
under medical *m»ervidon. take* drugs for 
specific and useful purport—as, for example, the 
relief of severe pain. The addict takes drugs 
because he has an irresistible iraving for them; 
starting perhaps to take morphia, cocaine, or 
heroin, to name three of the commone-t drugs «*f 
addiction, for the escape they idler from a:i 
intolerable mental strain, or simply to enjoy a 
new and pleasant sensation, he finds, os time 
goes on. tliat he need* larger and larger doses 
of the drug to produce the desired effect, and 
ultimately that he must lake it simply to relieve 
the intense depression hr which he is iK>.<at*.ssed 
when not under its infiucnce. The treatment 
of drug addiction, which consists in the very 
gradual withdrawal of the drug and the adminis¬ 
tration of special lin'dictnes. must take place in 
h hospith) or a nursing home. 1 fie lengths to 
which patients will go, and the ingenuity they 
display, in trying to obtain *»«vret supplies of 
dnu:s render* it impracticable to treat them in 
their own homes. 

Adenitis. Inflammation of a gland. 

Adenoids. An overgrowth of the rhuid-likc 
tissues that in children normally line the cavity 
behind the nose and mouth. Till* cavity. which 
is continuous below with the gullet. Is known as 
the pharynx, and it Is in Its upper part, dis¬ 
tinguished a a the naso-pharynx. that adenoid 
growtlus tend to appear The condition prevails 
chlofiy among clty-dwelling children of the poorer 
classes, who live in unhygienic surroundings, 
enjoy comparatively little fresh air and sunshine, 
and have to put up with an ill-balanced dietary, 
usually containing too much starchy food. Such 
children are liable to puller from chronic catarrh 
of the nose, an ailment which with decayed teeth 
and enlarged tonsils is commonly found in 
association with adenoids. Owing to the ol*truc- 
tl«»n produced by the overgrown tissues, the 
patients become mouth breather*, acquire a thick 
manner or apcs-ch. and snore at night. Not 
uncommonly they suffer from nightmare and night 
terror*. The condition is liable to atpread to the 
tube communicating Indween the liuso-pharynx 
and the ear. and thus to produce deafness, ear-ache, 
and a dangerous infection Inhmd the ear drum. 
Tuberculosis of the glands of the neck. which In 
children Buffering from adenoid* are always en¬ 
larged and chronically inllamed. Is another serious 
complication. Mild case?* limy sometimes lx- 
cured by such wimple measures as placing the 
Patient In a healthy t uvironiie iit. correcting his 
diet, and pointing his throat with some antiseptic 
application. More werlous c.*ism must lx* treated 
bv surgically removing the enlarged tonsil* and 
adenoids. 

Adenoma. A tumour having a gland-like 
structure. closely resembling that of the organs 
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from which it arises. Any glandular organ may 
become the seat of an adenomatous growth; for 
example, the breast, intestine, and thyroid gland. 
Unlike caucer, an adenoma has no malignancy, 
that is to say, it causes no deterioration of health 
and can only endanger life if it develops in or 
presses upon some vital organ. The growth, 
moreover, has no tendency to recur after it has 
been surgically removed. 

Adhesion. An abnormal union between two 
surfaces of the body; any band or patch by which 
such abnormal union is effected. Adhesions may 
form between different portions of the gut. as a 
result of operation or disease, and occasionally, 
when such adhesions give rise to undesirable 
symptoms, it becomes necessary to divide them. 

Adipose. Of a fatty nature; fat. 'The terra 
adipose tissue is applied to the fat-containing 
structures of the body. 

Adipsia. A condition In which the sensation of 
thirst is absent, or in which drinking Is shunned. 

Adrenal Glands. Two small glandular organs 
situated just al>ove the kidneys. Each consists 
of an outer layer or rind closely connected with 
the genital system, and a marrow which in effect 
is a chemical factory that manufactures a sub¬ 
stance called adrenalin and pours it into the 
blood. Such a manufacturing process is known 
:ls secretion. A gland that secretes its product 
directly into the blood is called an endocrine or a 
ductless gland; and the product, an internal 
secretion or hormone. Adrenalin, then, is the 
hormone secreted into the blood stream by the 
suprarenal glands. Such secretion occurs par¬ 
ticularly in association with anger, excitement 
and fear, and through its influence the body is 
prepared for tight or flight. The heart beats at a 
faster rate; the blood pressure is raised; the 
skin becomes pale; the hairs stand on end; the 
pupils dilate'; and the muscles become tense 
and ready for action. In a rare disease first 
described by Dr. Thomas Addison about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the supply of 
adrenalin to the blood is deficient owing to destruc¬ 
tion of the adrenal glands, with the result mat 
the patient suffers from great muscular weakness 
and an abnormally low blood pressure. 

Adrenalin. (See Adrenal Glands.) 

Aerobe. A germ which lives and grows best 

in the presence of oxygen. .. . , . . 

Aerophagy. Air-swallowing; this bad habit is 
a common cause of flatulence and belching. In 
most cases it is preceded by a sensation of dis¬ 
comfort in the stomach which the patient 
erroneously attributes to the presence of gas. 
and tries t«» relieve accordingly. The only result 
Of his efforts is that he gulps down a large volume 
of air. which eventually is brought up by belching. 
There may then be a few minutes of respite, after 
which the whole process begins again. The 
condition is usually treated by explaining to the 
patient exactly what it is he does, for only rarely 
doers he suspect that the gas he has been at such 
pains to get rid of has accumulated as a result 
of his efforts to bring up gas that waa not there. 
A crop hag v is common among hysterical patients. 

Afebrile. Without symptoms of fever. 

Alter-birth. The structure, consisting of 
membranes and the organ that has united the 
unborn Infant with the mother, expelled from 
the womb after the birth has taken place. 

Alter-pains. Pains, due to contraction of the 
womb, sometimes felt during the few days 
immediately following delivery. 

Agoraphobia. A morbid fear of open spaces. 
Borne writers use the term to denote a fear of 
being in crowds. 

Agraphia. A condition produced by disease 
of the brain whereby the patient becomes unable 
to express his thoughts in writing. Commonly 
associated with it is aphasia, also a symptom of 
brain disease, as a result of which the patient, 
while retaining unimpaired intelligence, loses the 
power of expressing thought by speech. 

Ague. JUcurrent attacks of fever accom¬ 
panied by shivering and a feeling of chilliness. 
(Seo Malaria.) 

Air-swallowing. (See Aeropliagy.) 

Albinism. A congenital deficiency of pigment in 
the skin, hair and eyes that may affect even 
persons belonging to dark races. Albinos, as 
those suffering from this complaint arc known, 
have an exceptionally blond skin, white hair and 


pink eyes; and usually they are intolerant of 
strong light. 

Alb umin. An organic compound of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur. It 
belongs chemically to the group known as pro¬ 
teins. complex substances that form the charac¬ 
teristic constituents of living matter. The blood 
and most tissues of the body contain albumin, and 
from these it may in certain circumstances find 
ita way into the urine, producing the condition 
known as albuminuria. 

Albuminuria. The presence of albumin in the 
urine. The condition may be detected by heating 
the acidified urine, which thereupon becomes 
cloudy owing to the presence within it of coagu¬ 
lated albumin. Notwithstanding its apparent 
simplicity this test is full of pitfalls and should 
only be carried out by an expert. Albuminuria, 
it should be realised, is net a disease; it is a 
symptom which accompanies a great variety 
of diseases, and may sometimes be found in 
persons enjoying perfect health. Bright's disease, 
fevers, infections and tumours of the kidney, 
diseases of the circulation, and inflammation of 
the bladder are among the many causes of 
albuminuria. The condition may be found, on 
the other hand, in the urine of athletes who have 
just undergone a great exertion. There is thus 
no single remedy for albuminuria; in each case 
the treatment depends on and is directed towards 
removing the cause. 

Alcohol. A colourless, volatile liquid, of 
aromatic odour, generated by the fermentation 
of sugars. and forming the Intoxicating con¬ 
stituent of wines, beer and spirits. In medical 
practice it is occasionally prescribed as a stimulant 
to the heart, especially in such debilitating dis¬ 
eases as pneumonia and typhoid fever. Such 
treatment is nut nearly as prevalent or as inten¬ 
sive as it was in the past, but even to-day alcohol 
is administered as a routine practice to seriously 
ill patients who have been heavy drinkers. 
Experience has shown that such persons suddenly 
deprived of alcohol are liable to develop delirium 
tremens. Taken in small amounts by healthy 
persons, alcohol produces its characteristic effects 
by, so to speak, paralysing the higher mental 
faculties, and thus allowing freer play to Impulses 
that are normally held in check by self-conscious¬ 
ness. Although it gives the effect of a mental 
stimulant it is. iu fact, a depressant, careful 
experiment having shown that mental and 
physical work demanding fine Judgment, speed* 
and co-ordination suffer in quality even if only 
a small amount of alcohol is taken. Chronic 
alcoholism, the state tlmt results from the long- 
continued consumption of large quantities of 
alcoholic liquor, is marked by physical and 
mental deterioration. Disease occurs in the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, heart, blood-vessels and 
nerves. The patient sleeps badly and becomes 
Incapable of sustained mental effort. He is over¬ 
come by moods of deep depression from which he 
seeks relief in ever larger doses of strong spirits. 
His appetite becomes negligible and usually he 
vomits as soon as he rises from bed. For this 
state there is no cure except complete abstinence. 
Mere temperance is not sufficient. Ordinary 
people can drink in moderation; but chronic 
alcoholics never. With them it is excess or 
nothing. The treatment, which consists in 
gradually withdrawing the alcohol and injecting 
small graduated doses of strychnine and atropine, 
can most effectively be carried out in a special 
institution. 

Alcoholism. (Sec Alcohol.) • . - 

Alimentary Tract. The passage from tho 
mouth to the anus, by way of the pharynx, 
gullet, stomach, and intestines, in which nutrient 
materials are acted upon and transformed by 
the digestive juices, and along which the in¬ 
digestible residue of food and other waste matters 
pass on their way to the exterior. Opening into 
this tract and pouring their juices into it are 
the salivary glands, the liver and the pancreas; 
but besides these there are numerous glands in 
the walls of the tract itself. Imbedded in the 
lining membrane of the stomach, for example, 
are the so-called gastric glands that secrete pepsin 
and other chemical substances by whose action 
the proteins and other constituents of food are 
broken down to simpler compounds. In the 
intestine the process of digestion begun in the 
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mouth and continued in the stomach Is brought 
to completion, this result being produced by the 
joint action of the juices secreted by the glands 
in the wall of the intestine, the bile, and the 
pancreatic juice. 

Alkaloid. One of a group of organic, alkaline, 
physiologically active conu>ounds found in plants. 
Well-known alkaloids are morphine, nicotine, 
caffeine and strychnine—all substances, it will 
be noted, capable of producing profound effects 
on the lx>dr. Most alkaloids are ixdsonous. even 
In small doses, though in still smaller doses they 
may serve as valuable drugs. Morphine, for 
example, administered medicinally may save life; 
in large amounts it is rapidly fatal. 

Allergy. A condition in which symptoms of 
disease result from assimilating a substance which 
is. In similar amounts, harmless to people of 
normal constitution. In nearly every case the 
substance producing such symptoms is protein 
In nature, and very small doses may suffice to 
produce a most violent reaction. Thus, a person 
unduly sensitive to egg protein may. on eating a 
seemingly trifling amount, have a severe attack 
of asthma, a typical allergic disorder. Other 
conditions associated with such hypersensitive¬ 
ness are nettle-rash, eczema, migraine, hay fever 
and some coses of epilepsy. The tendency to 
these reactions runs In families and Is transmitted 
by heredity; but members of an affected family 
may not all suffer from the same allergic disease. 
Anumg the great number of substances capable of 
producing a reaction in susceptible persons are 
|>ollen, feathers, the fur of animals, eggs, shell- 
Ush, strawberries and aspirin. By inoculating 
suspected substances Into the skin ami studying 
its reaction to this treatment. It is possible In 
many cases to determine the protein to which a 
patient Is sensitive; and injections of carefully 
gradualcd doses of this protein may sometimes 
desensitise him. 

Alopecia. Baldness. The liability to baldness 
is in many case* inherited, but the immediate 
cause Is usually a germ infection of the hair 
follicles. Occasionally the condition appears 
temporarily after a severe Illness; for example, 
after typhoid fever. In such cases the appear¬ 
ance of a fresh growth may lx? hastened by elec¬ 
trical treatment of the sculp, or by painting It 
with lotions. But ordinary premature baldness 
seems to lx* Incurable; the best that may lx» hoped 
for from treatment Is arrest of Its onset or rate 
of progress. A special form of alopecia, cliar.ic- 
tcrised liy the sudden appearance of bald patches, 
is called alopecia areata. Although the exact 
cause of this condition Is unknown, there are good 
reasons for belle ving that prolonged worry, 
emotional shock, eye-strain, and the presence 
In the Ixxly of some chronic Infection are the 
factors reHixmslble for most of the cases. Not 
uncommoniy the condition gets Ixdtcr without 
any treatment, but recovery may be assisted by. 
among other measure*, administering tonics, 
prescribing glasses if necessary, and l«»cal treat¬ 
ment of the scalp by means of lotions or elec¬ 
tricity or ultra-violet rays. 

Amauroili. Blindness. The term Is applied 
CMpoclally,to cases of blindness In which the eyo 
itself Is apparently unaffected, the underlying 
cause being In the optic nerve or In the hruin. 

Amblyopia. Dullness of sight due to Imperfect 
reception by the retina of visual stimuli. 

AmcnorrhoDa. Absence or abnormal Inter¬ 
ruption of the menstrual How. 

Amentia. Mental deficiency; defect of the 
mind manifesting Itself as Idiocy. Imbecility, 
fix'ble-mlnd'Mlness or moral delinquency. Thin 
disorder In most case* is transmitted by heredity, 
but some cases are due Pi Injury at the time of 
birth, or disease of the brain acquired In early life. 
7he diagnosis of amentia Is made by mean* of 
special Intelligence tests, whereby a " mental 
" may lx.* assigned to the person under 
examination. If. thus, the patient can pas* tests 
that come within the competence of a child of 
two, but not those of a child of three, his mental 
age Is said Pi be two years Adults below two 
In mental age are Idiots; those between three and 
w;ven are Imbeciles; and those above seven but 
below ten arc feeble-minded. The mental age 
01 the average adult is fourteen. In Knglaud 
and Wale* at the present time there are alxmt 
. 900,0UO mentally defective ixjrouna. It Is prob¬ 


able that a policy of segregation, combined, in 
certain case*, with sterilisation, would have the 
effect of materially reducing this numtxr. though 
not of stamping out mental defect entirely. 

Amputation. The surgical removal of a limb 
or other part of the body. 

Amyloid. Starch-like; a white starchy ‘nib- 
stance deposited in various organs aj a result of 
wasting disease or chronic infection. 

Anabolism. The upbuilding, construct ive 
process whereby the body cells transform foxl 
or other materials into more complex forms, 
and ultimately Into living matter itself, fcide 
by side with this process there takes place what 
Is known as kata holism, a continuous breaking 
down of living tissues, in the course of which they 
are transformed to simpler chemical substances 
and ultimately expelled from the Ixxly as wade 
products. The sum of all thj chemical and 
physical changes whereby living tissue is bujlt 
up (analx)li*m> and broken down with the libera¬ 
tion of energy (katabolism) is known as meta¬ 
bolism. 

Anaerobe. A genn that can thrive in the 
absence of air. 

Arne m la. A disturbance of health due to a 
paucity of red corpuscles in the blood or to a 
deficiency of blood pigment. The blood of the 
average healthy adult contains about 5.00 ).000 
red corpuscles in each cubic millimetre, and from 
4.000 to 12.000 while corpuscles, these varying in 
numtxT during the day. Hicmo?lol>in. the blood 
pigment, is a purple-coloured iron comixmud, 
but as It circulates through the lungs it combines 
with the oxygen of the Inhaled air to form oxv- 
haemoglobin. the colour of which i** blight red. 
This substance, in the course of its p.v^saire through 
the body, parts with oxygen to the tiroes—a 
process on the efficient performance of which 
the health of every single cell of the Ixxly mftst 
ultimately depend. It follows that if tlie numlsT 
of red corpuscles Is too scanty or the amount of 
hemoglobin insufficient, the tissues will receive 
less than their normal requirement of oxygen, and 
fall In consequence to do their work as they should. 
It Is to this cause that the .symptoms of amentia 
are due. The patient's *kln is pale or even waxy- 
looking. lie feels weak, becomes breathless on 
slight exertion, and is troubled by palpitation 
of the heart. lie Is overcome by attacks of 
dizziness, and may even faint away. Whether 
the amentia is the result of hiemorrltagc, or of a 
disease that destroys the red corpuscles, or of a 
chronic Infraction that interferes wit h t he format ion. 
of hemoglobin. these symptoms will appear, 
though the (>atlent will show as well signs of the 
injury or disease from which the anretnla has 
arisen. Certain types of atiteinia. notably per¬ 
nicious amen 1 la and chlorosis, arc due to disease 
of the blood-forming organs, and arc known, 
therefore, a* primary amemia.s. Pernicious 
anicmla Is marked by a striking diminution in 
the number of red corpuscles, which may fall to 
as low as half a million in each cubic millimetre. 
Alxmt half a pound of liver a day included in the 
patient's diet quickly brings his blood count 
hack to normal and restores him to gocxl health. 
The treatment must lx* continued indefinitely. 

< hloro-ds, or "green sickness/’ once a common 
but now a comparatively rare form of amend*. 
Is characterised by a great decrease in the amount 
of hiernoglohln, and Is treated accordingly by 
administering Iron. In most cases of this disease 
the patient, usually a girl or young woman, suffers 
from const 1 [aitIon, Is leading an lnd«x>r life, and 
taking next to no exercise, lie* treatment 
Includes measure* for the correction of these 
hygienic errors. 

Amestkctic. A drug which bv producing l«>s«« 
of sensat Ion In |>ersoiLs subjected to Its inlhieuco 
enables the surgeon to operate on them without 
causing pain or distress. A aesthetics are of 
two main kinds: those which, like chloroform, 
ether, or laughing gas. make the patient un¬ 
conscious; and those which, without putting 
the patient to sleep. tciii|*»rarlly uUillsh sen¬ 
sation In the part upon which the operation Is 
performed. Most drugs of the former type* are 
given In the form of vapour which the patient 
inhales; some, however, are Injected a* fluid* 
Into the rectum or one of the veins; ether may 
be given In any of these ways. Drugs of the 
second type, known as local amcjthctlcs. may 
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be sprayed over the area to be incised, rendering 
it white, frozen and insensitive to pain; or. by 
means of a hypodermic syringe, they may be 
Injected into and around this area; or they may 
be injected into the sensory nerve trunks con¬ 
nected with it. and thus block the path between 
the site of operation and the brain. Finally, 
Rome local anesthetics, stovaine, for example, 
may be injected straight into the spinal coni. 

Analgesic. A drug or other treatment pre¬ 
scribed for the relief of pain. 

Anatomy. The science of the structure of 
the body as learned by dissection. 

Aneurism. A sac. containing blood or blood 
clot, formed by a dilatat ion of the walls of an artery. 
As, at each heart-beat, the blood is pumped 
through the blood vessels, their elastic walls 
expand slightly under Its pressure, recoiling again 
between the beats. If. however, any part of the 
artery is weaker than the rest, whether as a result 
of injury or disease, it is liable to give way under 
the presmire, and gradually to expand, forming 
a swelling along the course of the artery. Such a 
swelling is an aneurism. Two types of disease 
make the development of such dilatations possible: 
first, dteeasc that attacks the blood vessels, 
weakening parts of their walls; secondly, diseases 
or habits of life that produce a high blood pressure 
and thence an increased strain on the vessels 
along which the blood is pumped. Gout, syphilis, 
and the lodgment of infected clots In the vessel 
walls belong to the first type; kidney disease, 
and over-exertion, especially on the part of 
persons accustomed to a sedentary life, to the 
second. In whatever part of the body tire 
aneurism may be situated, it forms a pulsating, 
painful tumour, which is liable to rui>ture or to 
become inllamed, with serious or even fatal 
results. Spontaneous healing may occur, but 
the event is a very unusual one. The kind of 
treatment adopted depends on the Bite of the 
ancurh-m. If it is situated along the course of a 
limb, surgical methods may be applicable; but 
in the case of one of tire most common and serious 
aneurisms, that affecting the aorta, the tumour 
forms inside the chest or abdomen, and only 
medical treatment, by rest, diet, the administra¬ 
tion of ano«l>nes and such-like, can safely l>e 
practiced. A small proportion of abdominal 
aneurisms, however, may be suitable for surgical 
treatment. 

Angina Pectoris. A serious Illness marked by 
sudden attacks of pain in the chest accompanied 
by feelings of suffocation and faintness. In in«*st 
cases the cause is heart disease or aneurism of the 
aorta. 

Ankylosis. Immobility of a joint, partial or 
complete, resulting from injury or inflammation, 
or deliberately produced by surgical operation. 

Anodyne. A drug or combination of drugs 
given for tlie relief of pain. i 

Anorexia. Dick of appetite for food. Such a 
condition developing in a previously healthy 
person may indicate simply that lie needs a tonic; 
it may. on the other hand, be the first symptom of 
serious illness; for example, of nniemla, tuber¬ 
culosis, nr cancer of Lhe stomach. The cause 
in any particular case can be assigned only by 
careful medical examination. 

Anthrax. Malignant pustule. A serious dis¬ 
ease due to infection by Bacillus Anthracis. a 
germ that attacks cattle, sheep and occasionally 
man. The chief victims arc persons whose 
occupation brings them in contact with cattle 
or their carcases —farmers, butchers, tanners, 
wool-sorters and the like. Some cases have 
arisen from using shaving brushes made in 
•Tapan from the hair of infected animals. In its 
local form the disease develops at the site of a 
scratch or abrasion through which the anthrax 
germ has succeeded in penetrating. After a few 
days there forms an angry-looking ulcer which 
proves, in most cases, to be quickly fatal. Com¬ 
bined with this liH*al form, or sometimes develop¬ 
ing separately, isa condition called anthrax blood- 
poisoning. This may attack the lungs or the 
intestines, producing in either case an almost 
invariably fatal illness. The disease may be 
prevented in cattle by inoculating them with a 
vaccine prepared from the anthrax bacillus; in 
man the malignant pustule is excised and an anti¬ 
anthrax scrum Injected the moment the condition 
is diagnosed. 


Antibody. (See Immunity.) 

Antidote. A remedy given to counteract a 
poison. Some antidotes act chemically by 
changing the poison into a comparatively harm less 
substance; some act mechanically by preventing 
the absorption of the poison; and some physio- 
logically by producing in the vital organs effects 
contrary to those produced by the poisons against 
which they are given. , 

Antiseptic. A substance that will destroy or 
prevent the growth of germs. Carbolic acid, 
iodine, iodoform, alcohol, corrosive sublimate; 
lysol. permanganate of potash, chloramine-'! and 
ilavine are a few of the antiseptics most generally 
used in medical and surgical practice. The anti¬ 
septic method of surgery was introduced by Lord 
Lister with the object of preventing the develop¬ 
ment of germs in operation wounds. This was a 
revolution in practice, comparable in its effects 
with the discovery of general anresthesia. In¬ 
fected. festering wounds, and a high mortality 
from even small operations, till then the general 
rule, became and have remained the exception. 
To-day the surgeon expects the wounds he makes 
in the course of an operation to heal cleanly; 
liefore Lister's time, festering of operation wounds 
was regarded as inevitable. The technique 
practised by Lister has been slightly modified, 
asepsis, that is to say. sterilisation by heat, haring 
to some extent replaced antisepsis; but the 
principles underlying present-day practice are 
in every respect the same as those that were 
formulated by Lister and formed the basis of his 
great discovery. % . _ « 

Antitoxin. A substance in the blood serum 
that combines with and neutralises a toxin, this 
being the term applied to the poison secreted 
by gen ns. Each antitoxin is antagonistic to 
one toxin and one only: diphtheria antitoxin 
to diphtheria toxin, tetanus antitoxin to tetanus 
toxin, and so forth. Antitoxin forms in response 
to the presence within the blood of toxin—thi9 
resulting from invasion of the tissues by toxin- 
producing germs, or the injections of such germs 
into the system. «See Immunity.) 

Anuria. Inability to pass urine. 

* Anus. The outlet of the lx)wel. 

Aorta. The great arterial trunk which arises 
from the left ventricle of the heart and gives off 
branches along which oxygen-carrying blood is 
distributed to every organ and tissue of the body. 

Aphasia. (See Agraphia.) 

Aphrodisiac. A drug that excites sexual 
impulses. 

Apoplexy. A sudden onset of unconsciousness 
and paralysis caused by hsemonrhage Into the 
brain. The condition most often attacks men 
of past middle age who have suffered from Bright’s 
disease or hardening of the*arterics. 

Appendicitis. Inflammation of the appendix, a 
worm-like, tubular organ continuous with the 
l>ouch-ahaped swelling in the course of the bowel 
known as the cecum. The condition is duo 
invariably to an invasion of the appendix by 
disease-producing germs, but chronic constipation 
and luid dietetic habits, notably eating too much 
meat, seem to be predisposing causes. In most 
cases the earliest symptom Is a sudden pain in 
the abdomen, at first near the navel, but later 
lower down in the right side. The patient is 
feverish and constipated; sometimes he is sick. 
If he is attacked by the severe type of illnca* dus 
to abscess of the appendix, his temperature may 
become very high and considerable vomiting may 
occur. In no case, it should be realised, is the 
diagnosis of appendicitis easy. Any lay person 
who presumes to settle the question may be 
courting disaster. In mild cases rest in bed. a 
fluid diet, emptying the bowel by means of an 
enema and the application of hot fomentations 
to the abdomen may suffice to bring about a cure. 
But if the condition is severe, or fails to improve 
within three days, then operation offers the only 
chance of recover)'. 

Arteriosclerosis. Hardening of the arteries. 
The arteries are the vessels through whk*h the 
blood Is pumped from the heart to the various 
parts of the body. They have a wall that con¬ 
sists of three layers, all of w’hich contain a certain 
amount of elastic tissue. As. at each heart-beat, 
blood is forced into the circulation, the arteries, 
by virtue of their elasticity, expand slightly, and 
thus create a wider channel for the blood to flow 
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through. If. however, they are attacked by 
arteriosclerosis, they become rigid and lose their 
capacity of giving before the pressure of the blood 
stream. Greater force then becomes necessary 
to maintain the circulation; the heart has to 
pump harder and the blood pressure ri-es. It is 
to this extra strain on the heart and the Increased 
blood pressure that the symptoms of arterio¬ 
sclerosis art! due. Among the many causes or 
this condition arc Bright's disease, over-exertion 
and overeating, gout. lead poisoning, chronic 
alcoholism, malaria and typhoid fever. Head¬ 
aches, giddiness, shortness of breath, buzzing 
noises in the ears, and insomnia are the commonest 
symptoms. ata . t 

Artery. The terms artery, capillary and vein 
may conveniently be considered together. For a 
description of the heart's action the reader is 
referred to the section on the circulation, but here 
the point to note is that three kinds of tulxs. or. 
as they are called, bkxxi-vessels, serve to carry 
the blood through the body. Arteries are tlnck- 
wnlled tubes, composed largely of elastic and 
muscular tissues, in which the blood is conveyed 
from* the heart to all parts of the body. In 
their course, these tubes give off branches, mean¬ 
while becoming narrower and narrower, until at 
last their calibre becomes very minute indeed 
And they lead into and become continuous with the 
most minute blood-vcss*Is of all. known as the 
capillaries. The capillaries. cylindrical tulies 
having aii average diameter of about of an 
Inch, form a network within the body, an 1 through 
their thin walls, which consist of but a single Inver 
of flattened ce lls, the tissue exchanges that h ive- 
been described as *' the essential business «*f life 
take place. Here the tissues give up their waste 
to the circulating bkxxl and receive nutriment 
and oxygen in exchange. The blood then passes 
on to the veins, tulies which at their beginning arc- 
only slightly larger than capillaries, but by coales¬ 
cing. much In the same way as do the tiny tribu¬ 
taries of a river, form bigger and bigger voxels 
along which the bkxxi is eventually returned to 
the heart. Put shortly, then, arteries are vessels 
In which blood is conveyed from the heart to the 
tissues; capillaries are the network of line vessels 
that Join the arteries with the veins; and veins 
are vessels along which blood Is conveyed from 
the tissues back to the heart. 

Arthritis. Inflammation of one or more Joint*. 
A widespread acute arthritis, aliening several 
Joints at a time, and sometlines passing from Joint 
to Joint, cx-curs most commonly In the counx: of 
rheumatic fever; but it may develop also as a 
comp Heat Ion of pneumonia, lufliu-u/a, scarlet 
fever, the venereal diseases, and many other 
Infections. Very occasionally, the condition 
known as rheumatoid arthritis, or chronic rheu¬ 
matism, or rheumatic gout, has a sudden onset, 
especially when it occur* In young people. Hut 
generally the condition develop insidiously, 
producing pain. Htlifne-j* and weakening of one 
or more Joint*. Chronic Infection, derived from 
some such focus as InlLuiud tonsils or pyorrhoea. 
Is believed to l>e the chief cause Iri many cases; 
that It Ik not the only cause is shown by the fact 
Unit eradication of the infection is not always 
followed by a cure of the arthritis. Hereditary 
predisposition einm to play an Important part: 
and persons llvlug In a cold, damp climate are 
especially liable to lx: attacked. The treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis in very complicated Indeed. 
If a hx-us of Infection is present It Is removed. 
The patient's diet Is regulated, with a View 
ttpechlly to preventing digestive disturbances 
and the rnultlpliention of germs In the Intestinal 
canal, injection of typhoid vaccine or of other 
protein Hiil>stan«es d*xai icxxl In some cases; in 
others a vaccine prepared from germs present in 
the patient's body is best. I>x*nl treatment 
Includes siich fn»*asures as ma*wige and electric 
light baths, and applying heat to the affected 
parts. Hpa treatment often r«wull« In the complete 
cure of early conch; It provide benefit In all cases. 

Artificial Respiration. At least live methods 
of maintaining respiration by rirtlflclal means are 
generally practised. 'I he follow ing, known as 
Hylventer's method, in one of the simplest. The 
patient Is placed on hi* back with a pillow to 
xupport the shoulders; his head is placed to one 
side and his tongue drawn forward. Grasping the 
anzu just above the elbow*, the operator drawn 


them upward above the patient's head, thereby 
raising the rib*, holds them in this position for a 
couple of seconds, and then lowers them to the 
side of the chest, against which he presses them 
for a second or two. This inana-uvre i* repeated 
fifteen times a minute and continued until respira¬ 
tion i* re-established or life is extinct. ‘See 
Asphyxia.) 

Ascites. Drop^^y; an accumulation of Rer»tw 
fluid in the abdominal cavity. The condition 
may result from inflanunatioti of the membrane 
that lines the walls of th*- abdomen, or from 
disease of the heart, liver or kidneys. 

Asepsis. (See Antiseptic.) 

Asphyxia. Smb* ation: the condition that 
arises from interference with the act of breathing. 
Among the causes of asphyxia are th.- presence 
of an obstruction within the air pa- <&£&»; pressure 
on the windpi|>c from without, as in case* <»f 
strangling or garrottiug. or of tumours of the 
neck or chest, replacement of air in the lungs 
by water, as in cases of drowTiinc; and closure 
\ of the glottis as a result of swelling or spasm. 
The treatment will naturally vary with the cause. 
Hut in asphyxia of sudden onset the patient's 
neck and chest should In.* bared and his toxgruc 
pulled forward. if necessary, artificial respiration 
should be started, care being taken to ensure that 
the air passages arc free from obstruction. tScc 
Artlflcial Respiration.) 

Asthma. A constitutional di-order marked by 
I paroxysm-? of breathlessness, cough, and wheezing. 

tliat may last anything from a few minutes to 
I several days. The immediate cause* of an attack 
is spa*m and swelling of the lining membrane of 
the smaller bronchial tnlx^. but these chances 
occur only In conMituli m illy predpisv-ed perrons 
in response to the appropriate stimulus. In 
many cases this stimulus is a protein sultdancc 
to which the patient has an abnormal reaction. 
Thus, a patient sea*itisc d to the protein of feathers 
may excite an attack by slei tdii:: *‘ii an ordinary 
pillow; In some patients a inettl in which egc*. 
KtrawIxTries or oysters are m inded may have a 
similar clfect. Such cases IhIouc to what i* 
known as the allergic type and should Is.- treated 
accordingly. tSi*e Allergy.) *>>ine asthmatics, 
however, luive no abnormal reaction to proteins. 
Their paroxysms seem lo lx? brought on by irrita¬ 
tion. associated often with an Infective procH-s. 
which causes the bronchial tulx-s to go into a 
state of Hpasm. By direct experiment. It hog 
Ixvn shown that stimulation of the membrane 
lining the note will cause suvli a sp.iMii. and to 
tliis and similar cause* may Is- attributed the 
cases of ait Inna that aris<* in .w-ocUiion wilh 
infections situated in the nose, tburnt and Intes¬ 
tines. Tii a successful treat meut of u.sthm.a 
demands canful attention to many small d*-tail>. 
No one remedy I* otf«*etlvc in all cases. Kven In 
allergic cohh distcii-dtlsation of the patient as 
described in the paragraph on allergy l.s not 
a I way* elb-elive Iri bringing about a cure. The 
constitutional prod tg|M>«dt Ion remains unaffected 
and the patient, de«eu-h iscd to one protein, 
lx!coin«.-H nendllMsI to another. Some patients are 
free from at tin ks in towns; others in the country. 
A food-Hluft that will invariahl> provoke attacks 
in one patient will have no effect on another. 
The fact* must lx- learnt alxmt each patient 
separately. A rinvb rate, easily digestible diet 
is Ixm Ucial in all cases. so al-si is a daily rut ion 
of glucose, especial I > for young patients. Vue* 
cine*. X-r.iyH, ultra-violet light, cauterisation of 
the lining membrane of the now, liitcstinu! dis¬ 
infection: these are hut n few of the remedies 
that have been miccessful in the treatment of 
Home cases. For cutting short an uttack, the 
drug generally used Is adrenalin. 

Atheroma. Hardening and degeneration of 
the* larger arteries, notably of the aorta, the main 
arterial trunk of tbo body. tSee Arteriosclerosis.) 

Aura. The sensation or action tlint immedi¬ 
ately precedes the convulsions and loss of con- 
wrlouHnexs In an epileptic attack. 

Auricle, ttfee Heart.) 

Auscultation. The act i>t listening for sounds 
within the body, for the purpose of ilndlng out 
the state of the lungs, heart and other organs 
The hollow instrument interposed betweeu the 
practitioner's ears and the iKitlcnt'x body for the 
purpose of magnifying thc.se Hound* is called a 
stethoscope. 
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Aato-tntoxication. A disturbance of health 
due to a poison Renerated within the body. The 
headache and feeliiur of heaviness produced to 
some persons by constipation are held, though not 
by all authorities, to be due to an accumulation 
in the blood of poisons derived from the waste 
products in the bowel. 

Avitaminosis. Any disease due to deficiency 
of vitamins in the diet. (See Vitamins.) 

Bacillus. A rod-shaped germ. 

Bacteria. Germs; very small, single-celled, 
vegetable organisms, which multiply by splitting 
Into two parts. Many diseases are now known 
to be due to bacteria which invade the body and 
multiply within the tissues; but most kinds of 
bacteria are harmless to man. and some are 
actually of benefit to him. Elie Metchnikoff. a 
great bacteriologist, believed that the longevity 
of Bulgarian peasants was due to their practice 
of drinking sour milk that contained a species of 
health-giving bacteria. , . 

Banting. Treatment of obesity by a diet 
deficient in sugar, starches and fats. This method 
Is named after William Banting, a cabinet-maker, 
who recommended it to the public in 180.1. 

Barber’s Itch. A severe inflammation of the 
hair follicles in the beard and moustache regions 
of the neck and face, marked by the formation 
of pustules and other swellings through which 
the hairs pierce to the surface. The treatment Is 
by meaas of X-rays or ultra-violet light. 

Bedsores. Chronic, sometimes gangrenous, 
gores that may develop In bedridden patients 
at sites of the body that have been exposed for 
too long to pressure. Scrupulous cleanliness, 
thorough dry lug after bathing, applying a 
dusting powder, and changing the patient a 
position from time to time, are among the 
measures for preventing the formation °* bed¬ 
sores. The treatment consists in applying 
stimulating and antiseptic lotions and ointments 
ns dressings. 

Beri-*bori. A form of paralysis that appears 
In persons who have l>een living almost exclu¬ 
sively on a diet of highly polished cereal, especially 
rice. Such a diet is deficient In the food factor 
Vitamin B. which Is contained in the germ and 
external covering that have been rejected in the 
process of polishing, and it is to this deficiency 
that the disease is due. By restoring to the 
diet the missing component, the disease may l>c 
completely prevented; and it may even be cured 
in cases that have not developed too far. 

Bile. A bitter, greenish-brown fluid manu¬ 
factured by the liver and poured into the bowel, 
where It acts us an antiseptic and helps to bring 
about the digestion of fats. 

Biliousness. An attack of sickness, abdominal 
pain, coast! pat Ion ami headache* attributed to 
the presence of too much bile in the intestine. 
In children, a liability to so-called “ bilious 
attacks" is sometimes due to low fat tolerance, 
that is to say. to their failure to bum up com¬ 
pletely the fats included iu their diet. Such 
children, unfortunately, are often thin and run 
down, hut efforts to improve their health by 
forcing on them plenty of cream and cod-liver 
nil tend, ns might In* expected from the causes of 
the Illness, only to make them worse. The proi>er 
treatment Is to give them a diet deficient in fat 
but rich in sugar. 

Birth-mar!*. A reddish patch or swelling of 
the skin formed 1»y a network of distended 
blood vessels bound together by a little con¬ 
nective tissue. 'Hie condition is present at 
birth, or very shortly after, and may affect the 
skin in several places, most commonly on the 
head and face. Various methods of treatment 
are possible: surgical excision, electrolysis, the 
application of radium, or, if the birth-marks are 
small enough, freezing with carbon-dioxide snow. 
The* technical name for a birth-mark is najvus. 

Bladder. The hollow organ in the pelvic 
cavity that serves as a reservoir for the urine. 
Its walls are perforated obliquely by the uretera. 
the ducts along which the urine passes down from 
the kidneys, and at the centre of its base it 
becomes continuous with the urethra, the canal 
through which the urine and. in the male, the 
semen are discharged from the body. 

Bleeder. A person who is liable to bleed freely 
even from a trifling cut or wound. This ten¬ 
dency. which is due to an inborn disease of the 


blood called hemophilia, is confined to males, 
though it is transmitted by heredity through the 
female line. . 

Blepharitis. Inflammation of the eyelids. 

Blood Pressure. The term blood pressure la 
popularly used as if it were the name of a disease. 
Thus, people say they are “suffering from 
blood pressure, or that certain expensive and 
widely advertised pills are “ good for the blood 
pressure, as though blood pressure were something 
that any sensible person would get rid of aa 
quickly aa possible. Actually, without blood 
pressure they could not go on living. The 
circulation of the blood, upon which the main¬ 
tenance of life and health depends, is rendered 
possible by the existence of pressures in the 
circulatory system that are highest in the ven¬ 
tricles of the heart at the instant of their contrac¬ 
tion. diminish progressively through the arteries, 
capillaries and veins, and become least in the 
auricles of the heart when these are at rest. If# by 
its contraction, the heart failed to make the 
pressure of the blood in the ventricles higher than 
that in the arteries, then blood could not flow 
from the former to the latter; for a similar 
reason the pressure of the blood must be greater 
in the arteries than in the capillaries, greater in 
the capillaries than in the veins, and so through 
the circulatory system. The force responsible 
for giving the greatest impetus to the blood Is 
the contraction of the ventricular muscle, which 
at each beat forces blood into the large arteries 
communicating directly with the heart. I he 
walls of these arteries contain a great amount 
of elastic tissue, which, by its recoil, prevents 
the too sudden loss of this driving power, and 
thus helps to transmit the circulating blood 
along the arterial system. Just before the point 
at which the arteries become continuous with the 
capillaries, the very narrow vessels, called arteri¬ 
oles. act as a partial dam to the flow of blood, 
with the result that in the capillary network the 
blood pressure Ls considerably lower than it is in 
the arteries. This, however, is only one of the 
effects of the partial dam. or. to give it its technical 
name, the " peripheral resistance ” set up by the 
arterioles. Experiment has shown that increased 
resistance at this point, such as might be produced 
by a constriction of the arterioles, results in a 
raised blood pressure within the arteries; simi¬ 
larly. dilatation of the arterioles is followed by a 
fall of blood pressure In the arterial system. The 
chief forces then that serve to maintain the blood 
pressure are the contraction of the heart muscle, 
the elastic recoil of the arteries, and the peripheral 
resistance set up by the arterioles. In a normal 
healthy young adult at rest the blood pressure 
in the arteries of the arm. as measured by an 
instrument called a sphygmomanometer, is equal— 
when the heart is actually contracting—to that 
of a column of mercury about 120 millimetres 
long, and of a column about 70 millimetres long 
when the heart is at rest. But with the passing of 
the years the arteries lose their elasticity, the 
peripheral resistance tends to become greater, 
the heart muscle has to ptunp harder to circulate 
the blood tliiough the body. and. as a consequence, 
the blood pressure gradually rises. Such a state 
of affairs occurs all the more readily if the arterial 
system undergoes degeneration as a result of 
chronic disease—arteriosclerosis, chronic Bright 8 
disease, and certain forms of aortic disease being 
among the conditions that are characterised by a 
high blood pressure. Low blood pressure occurs 
in conditions in which the heart action is feeble or 
the arterioles arc dilated—in pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, Addison's disease, wasting fevers, and 
conditions of shock and collapse. Exercise and 
excitement tend to raise the blood pressure 
temporarily, and for this reason doctors prefer 
that the patient should be at rest and tranquil 
when they make their examination. Patent 
medicines taken for the pun***? of reducing the 
blood pressure may do a great deal of mischief. 
High blood pressure ls a symptom, not a disease. 
It may well be that the pressure is higher because 
it would otherwise be insufficient to overcome the 
peripheral resistance, and in such a case reduction 
of the blood pressure may. by making the circula¬ 
tion too sluggish, have a very serious effect on 
the patient's health. (See Aorta, Artery, Circula¬ 
tion. and Heart.) 

Blood. The fluid and cells that circulate 
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through the heart, arteries, veins and capillaries, 
carrying oxygen and food to the tissues, and 
waste matters to the kidneys and lungs through 
which they arc expelled. In each cubic milli¬ 
metre of plasma, the colourless liquid part of 
the blood, there are al>out 5.000.000 red cor¬ 
puscles. 4.000-12.000 white cells of different kinds, 
and 200.000-500.000 platelets. The colour is 
due to haemoglobin, the iron-containing pigment 
of the red corpuscles. (See Anaemia.) 

Boll. A deep red. tender, cone-shaped swel¬ 
ling that results from infection of a hair follicle 
or one of the skin glands by a variety of germs 
called staphylococci. When a boil conies to a 
head, a whitish *|>ot appears at its most prominent 
point, and through this are discharged its contents, 
consisting of pus and a mass of gangrenous tissue 
called the core. Occasionally a boil subsides 
without forming pus. and if a case is seen early 
enough by the doctor, it is the aim of his treat¬ 
ment to bring about such a result. Although & 
boil is but a local inflammation, its ultimate cause 
may lie constitutional, and the proper treatment 
depends, therefore, on the result of a general 
examination of the patient. In some cases 
vaccines made from staphylococci bring about 
a cure; others in which local treatment has turned 
out unsuccessful benetit from injections of man¬ 
ganese. Oysl results, too. have followed the 
application of ultra-violet rays. 

Bonesetter. A person without a medical 
qualification who professes to cure diseases and 
Injuries of the bones and joints by manipulation 
Botulism. A very rare form of food iKiponin:: 
caused by a germ, called 14. Ixitullnus. that has 
been found chiefly In sausages and Improperly 
canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 

Bradycardia. An abnormally slow heart 
action. In most adult persons at rest, the heart 
beats at the rate of ulx>ut 70 pulsations In each 
minute, but a rate of 60 or even less is nonual to 
some pereorLS. Nai>o)eoii had a very slow pulse; 
and such a condition is not infrequent in persons 
having great physical nidnrntice. When, how¬ 
ever. It accompanies jaundice, or convalescence 
from influenza or some other fever, or gives 
rise to attacks of faintness, bradycrrdla must lie 
regarded as an abnormal state demanding medical 
treatment. 

Brain. The jxirtion of the central nervous 
system contained within the cranial cavity. The 
brain in man Is a very complicated structure, the 
essential conuxmeiit* of which are masses i*f 
nervous tissue known as the grey and the white 
matter, 'lire former conrista mainly of nerve 
cells, the latter of nerve fibres. Continuous with 
the brain and Its grey and white matter is the 
ffplnal cord with Its nerve cells and tracts, the 
central nervous system being ho constructed that 
xome of the tracts lead from the spinal cord to 
the brain, and others to the spinal cord from the 
brain. It Is usual to describe the brain as a kind 
of enormous telephone exchange, and this analogy, 
as long as It Is not pressed too far. serves very well. 
Messages, known technically as " Impulses," are 
constantly Ixlng transmitted to the brain along 
the tract* that lead to It from the spinal cord, and 
along rertain other paths too; sensation* of touch, 
heat. cold. pressure and pain. sensations from the 
organs and muscles, impulses that travel along the 
nerves and up the spinal cord to the brain, yet 
never become " conscious," are pasdiig up all the 
time, and In the brain—the great telephone 
exchange—they are received. sifted, co-ordinated, 
and interpreted. The hand Is placed too near the 
fire: an Impulse posse* along the nerves and up 
the cord, and In the brain Is received the message. 
“ pain and heat ! " And similarly with all other 
Impulses, except those that are. bo to speak, 
■hort-clrciilied at some In terminate cx< liange 
situated In the spinal cord. lint, the message 
having Iss.-n Inten»ret4-d. fresh m»->xage* are sent 
out. this time from tin* bruin to the muscles, glands 
and other organs of the liody. The message.** pain 
and heat." to take a simple example. Is swiftly 
follower) by a message from the brain to the liand. 
" Oct out of the way." and. In rt*|Minse. the muscles 
of the ann are contracted and the hand Is with¬ 
drawn to a place of safety. Or. to take another 
case : a smell of good cooking assails the re»strlU; 
an Impulse Is transmit ted to the brain along the 
nerve* of smell and Is there correctly In ten* reted; 
In consciousness appears the sensation of hunger. 


while along the nerves to the digestive gland* 
fresh messages are transmitted from the brain; 
the mouth starts to water, digestive juices are 
passed Into the stomach in preparation for the 
forthcoming meal, and the whole body makes a 
move towards the dining-room. Only a v*-ry 
small part of the brain is concerned with ** thuiK- 
ing." The great bulk of the work of the exchange 
I* conducted without the intervention at any 
l>oint of so-called " awareness." Con>clou*ne-3?, 
emotion, imagination, volition—all the^e are ti¬ 
llered to lx* associated with activity of the brain, 
but there exist large areas of the brain which 
are in no wise concerned with such " mental " 
operations. 

Bright's Disease. An inflammatory disease of 
the kidneys, associated with dropsy, enlargement 
of the heart, and the presence of albumin in tin* 
urine, iSee Albuminuria.* Tonsillitis and scarlet 
fever are chief among the many infection* that 
may lx* complicated or followed by this serious 
condition. It is now usual in the case of patients 
convalescent from such Infections, in whom the 
appearance of Bright's Disease is to be feared, to 
give large d‘«ses of alkaline medicines, for these, 
experience has shown, are effective in averting 
Inflammation of the kidneys. When, however, 
the disease has actually developed. such measures 
are usually not eHV« five, and the treatment con¬ 
sists in keeping the patient completely at rest, 
supplying him with a diet that will put as little 
strain as invisible on the diseased kidneys, and 
helping him to expel waste matters through the 
bowel and gland* of the skin. 

Bromidrosis. Offensive perspiration. a con¬ 
dition affecting chiefly the feet and armpits. 
Bathing the affected parts with lx»ric lotion and 
dusting l>orfc a* id over the inside* of thw socks, 
which should Is* changed frequently, is in most 
cases an elective treatment. 

Bronchiectasis. A condition In which one or 
more of the bronchial tube* become dilated, 
commonly after prolonged Inflammation, but 
sometime* owing to a persistent pressure on the 
affected tul m*. or to a weakening of its wall* 
brought alxxit by an Inhal'd foreign body. Tho 
outstanding symptom* are abort ness of breath, 
cough. <*opious expectoration, and a tendency of 
the fingers to become clubshap-d. 

Bronchitis. Inflammation c»f tho bronchial 
tulx-s, a condition that may occur a* part of a 
common cold. In which case It I* accompanied 
by intlnimiintioii of the lining membrane of the 
nose and thnxit; or a* the result of irritation of 
the air passage* by fog. dust or pungent vapours; 
nr as a oimplication of n local infection elsewhere 
in the liody. as. for example, chronic tonsillitis, 
or of a general infection, such a* Influenza or 
wli'xipitig-eough. it occur* mostly in very young 
and in elderly persons. more often in winter than 
in Niinivner, In weakly* than In robust persons, and 
In damp than In dry cliniat***. Siisccptihlo 
person* may lx* protected by vaccines made from 
tin* genus res|*>n*ible for inflaming thetnlH**, or. 
If they can alfonl the time and money, by winter¬ 
ing tn Cornwall, the l’hi**ra. or any other place 
with u suitable climate. No case should lx* taken 
lightly, and many serious complication* would 
be averted If patients stayed In Ix-d for as long 
as they were told to by their attending prac¬ 
titioner. 

Bulimia. Voracious appetite, which Is satistled, 
however, by ordlnary-slzid meals. 

Bunion. An inflamed sac-like cavity fonneil 
over the head of the big toe. usually a* a result 
of frletlon caused by III fitting Ixyot*. The ron* 
dltlon In its very early stages may lx^ cured by 
wearing lioots of proper shape, but later the only 
effective treatruent I* surgical excision. 

Burns. Burns and scald* are wound* of 
varying seriousness, extent and depth, brought 
alxMit by the action of heat. Only very 
slight bums covering a llmlttd area should bo 
trcatwl by home remedies; In all other case*, 
failure in call In skilled help at once may result 
In death of the patient. First and foremost, tho 
severely burnt patient I* in a state of shock or 
collapse, and this condition nuiy need prompt 
treatment by an Injection of morphia. 'This done, 
measures will have to bo taken to prevent toxin* 
reaching the l**ly through the Injured area or In¬ 
fection of the wound by disease-producing germ*. 
To this cud. It has been found that spraying a 
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solution of tannic acid over the bum is Ideal, but 
the treatment needs to be applied with great skill 
and only a freshly-prepared solution of the right 
strength (2-5 per cent.) is effective. In very 
severe cases, skin-grafting may be necessary 
after healing has taken place. 

, Bursa. A sac-like, fluid-containing cavity 
situated in the tissues covering bony prominences 
or other sites at which friction is liable to develop. 
Thus, there are bursas in front of the knee-joint, 
at the point of the elbow, and round the shoulder- 
joint. Inflammation of a bursa is called bursitis, 
of which " housemaid's knee." or inflammation 
of the bursa covering the knee-cap. is an example. 

Bursitis. (See Bursa.) 

• Cachexia. Extreme ill-health; the profound 
wasting and weakness that accompany such a 
severe illness as cancer. 

Caesarian Section. Delivery of the infant or 
embryo by cutting open the walls of the abdomen 
and womb. The operation is named after 
Julius Ciesar, who is said to have beeu bom this 
way. 

Calculus. A stone-like mass that may, in 
Abnormal circumstances, form within certain 
organs of the body; for example, the kidney and 
gall bladder. Such a mass, popularly called a 
stone, consists usually of mineral salts deposited 
In layers round a central core of germs. Thus, 
stones in the gall bladder, termed technically 
biliary calculi, are specially liable to occur in 
persons who have suffered from infection of this 
orgau. or from typhoid fever, a disease in the 
course of which typhoid genus not infrequently 
settle In the gall-bladder walls. In most cases the 
treatment is by surgical removal; such treatment, 
however, is called for only if the patient is suffering 
from symptoms attributable to the presence of 
stone. Thus, gall stones may remain for many 
years in the gall bladder without giving rise to any 
disorder, their presence being sometimes dis¬ 
covered accidentally in the course of an operation 
for some other condition. Stones in the kidney, 
called renal calculi, are occasionally passed 
naturally. Persons in whose urine "gravel" 
appears frequently, this substance being nearly 
always uric acid, are specially liable to develop 
calculi, anil should drink, as a preventive measure, 
copious draughts of water to flush the urinary 
tract, and take drugs designed to make the 
urine alkaline. Most commonly prescribed among 
these are the citrate and bicarbonate of potassium 
or sodium 

Cancer. A malignant growth composed mainly 
of cells derived from covering tissues, such as the 
skin, for example, or the membranes lining internal 
organs. In its beginning, cancer Is Invariably a 
strictly localised disease, which can. if it forms 
at a site accessible to surgical treatment or to the 
action of cancer-destroying radiations, whether 
from X-rays or radium, be completely extirpated. 
Beyond the early stages, however, cancer not only 
spreads by direct extension in such ways as may 
make local treatment ineffective, but is liable to 
form deposits in org:ui3 and tissues far removed 
from the original focus. It is therefore vitally 
important to diagnose cancer very early, when 
radical cure Is '•till possible, a delay of even a few 
weeks sometime* turning a curable Into an in¬ 
curable case. Decently, Dr. Bendien. a Dutch¬ 
man. has discovered a Mood test which, there is 
reason to believe, will make diagnosis possible 
even of cases that are too recently established to 
show any other sign. The disease may form In 
any part of Uie body, but organs specially liable to 
be attacked are the digestive canal and the glands 
connected with it, the tongue, the breast, and the 
womb. Sometimes cancer forms in the skin, 
especially in the case of X-ray workers who have 
not protected th cm nselves against exposure to the 
rays, and of mulc-spinners and persons whose 
work necessitates frequent contact of the skin 
with paraffin, tar. shale oil. petroleum or pitch. 
The early si cus of such cancel are comparatively 
harmless conditions such as warts, cracks of the 
skin and eczema, and if these are but treated in 
time the onset of malignant changes may be 
completely prevented. Another form of cancer 
that may sometimes be detected early, even by 
unskilled persons, Ls cancer of the breast, which 
first appears as a small, hardish and usually 
painless lump In the glandular tissues. To 
ausuiae of any lump in the breast that it is harm¬ 


less is in only too many cases to invite the de¬ 
velopment of an incurable tumour. As a general 
rule it may be said that the appearance and 
persistence of any symptom whatever should 
invariably be regarded as a possible danger signal 
demanding complete investigation by a qualified 
medical practitioner. The symptom may seem 
trivial—it may be nothing more serious than 
indigestion and loss of appetite in a man of forty 
who has hitherto had no such troubles, or slight 
hoarseness that does not clear up within a few 
days, or irregular losses of blood in the in ten-ala 
between monthly periods—but in every case 
cancer is a possible cause, and except by a skilled 
examination there is no way of deciding if It 
is present or not. Probably the safest course, 
especially for persons at or approaching middle 
age, is to make a practice of consulting a doctor 
regularly once or twice a year; not to wait till 
symptoms of illness appear, but while feeling in 
perfect health to be overhauled thoroughly and 
advised about the mode of life that will best en¬ 
sure that such good health shall continue. It is 
sometimes stated that cancer can be prevented 
by this or that diet, but cartful research has shown 
that no diet Ls more or less cancer-producing than 
any other. Nor is there any foundation for the 
view that the tendency to develop cancer is trans¬ 
mitted by heredity. Such transmission has 
indeed been shown to occur in a special strain of 
mice that have been inbred for many generations, 
but never in human being*. The statement that 
cancer is infectious is equally unproven. The 
one cause that has been proved definitely to pre¬ 
dispose to cancer is thwue irritation, local or 
general, and removal of sources of such Irritation 
is therefore the most Important preventive 
measure we know’. The bowels should be emptied 
regularly to prevent irritation of the Intestine, and 
immediate treatment should be sought for such 
trivial conditions as ulcers of the tongue formed by 
ill-fitting dental plates. The chief methods of 
treating cancer are by operation, radium, and 
exiKjsure of the growth to a special type of X-rays. 
A few authorities, notably Professor Blair Bell of 
Liverpool, treat inoperable cases by injecting a 
preparation of lead into the blood stream. The 
decision aa to which method is the best in any given 
ca*e is very difllcult; it must be left entirely to 
the practitioner who has the patient under his 
care and the surgeon he has called in to help him. 

Capillary. (See Artery.) 

Carbuncle. A severe gangrenous Infection of 
the tissues immediately underlying the skin due 
to invasion by pus-producing germs, notably a 
germ called Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. 
The condition, which U specially liable to occur in 
person.* suffering from diabetes or disease of the 
kidneys, or who are run down from any other cause, 
starts as a hard painful swelling over which tlio 
skin is red and tight. Later, as this swelling 
extends, the skin becomes thin, and perforathwis 
appear In it through which pus is discharged. 
Eventually the mass of dead tissue is cast off, 
leaving an ulcerated crater. The patient is liable 
to feel very ill, though ids temperature may not 
be much above the normal. Treatment depends 
on the stage to which Uie condition has advanced 
when the doctor sees the patient. The further 
development of very early cases may be pre¬ 
vented completely, but such a desirable outcome 
is rare. Hot fomentations may be useful, but in 
most cases the best and most effective remedy is 
surgical removal of the whole carbuncle. The 
doctor, however, will not be content with this, 
but. with a view to more nuiical treatment, will 
try to find out whether the patient is sufferiug from 
some condition that has lowered his resistance to 
iufectioo. 

Cardiac. Relating to the heart. Thus cardiac 
failure means simply heart failure; cardiac disease, 
heart disease. 

Caries. Literally this term means rottenness. 

It is applied specially to an inflammation of bone 
in the course of which this tissue loses density and 
undergoes decay. When such a process occurs in 
the teeth it Ls known as dental caries, a condition 
in which the enamel and dentine are gradually 
disintegrated by germs and their poisons. It has 
been shown by careful experiment that dental 
caries may be prevented by giving a diet rich in 
Vitamiu D; for this subdance, by ensuring the 
proper assimilation of calcium and phosphorus. 
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and Increasing the germ-destroyinx power of the 
blood, provides the teeth with the elements that 
give them firmness, and at the same time opposes 
the action of any carles-producing germs that may 
live in the mouth. 

Carminative. A medicine given for the purpose 
of relieving flatulence. Familiar examples are 
ginger, cardamoms, cajuput. peppermint and dill. 

Carotene. The yellow pigment found chiefly 
in carrots, green vegetables, milk fat. animal 
fats and egg yolk. Its importance lies in the fact 
that it has many of the properties of \ ilainin A 
ami can probably replace this vitamin in the diet. 

Carrier. A iierson who harbours disease- 
producing germs in his body and is thus liable 
to distribute* infection to others, though himself 
showing no symptoms of the disease he is carrying. 
Many epidemics have been traced to carriers. 
Persons, for example, who have had typhoid fever 
may continue for many years after their recovery 
to ** carry ''the germs responsible for this disease 
and discharge them In their excretions. Such 
carriers should never be engaged in any occupation 
that may necessitate their handling food destined 
to be consumed by other people. Diphtheria 
carriers are sometimes found among school- i 
children, and outbreaks of spotted fever among 
troops have definitely l>een traced to the presence 
among them of healthy cirrk rs. 

Catalepsy. A condition marl ed by 1**^ of the 
power to move the muscle* voluntarily, 'ihe 
muscles become rigid, the skin bconiws cold and 
pale, and the pulse-rate blow. Attacks of cats 
lefwy, which occur In the course of certain nervous 
and mental dl> eases. or may be induced artificially 
by hypnotism. I«u>t from a few inoincnts to days 
a time. 

Catamenia. The monthly flow of blood from 
the womb; menstruation. 

Cataract. An opacity of the Ions of t he eye that 
is sufficient to cause dimness of vision. 'Ihe 
condition Is very occasionally present ut birth; it 
may l>e acquired a* a result of accident or dbea v e. 
diabetes notably having cataract as one of Its 
complications, or It may develop gradually with 
the passing of the years its one of the changes of 
senility. The treatment is by operation. 

Catarrh. This term means a * flowing down, 
and is applied to the free discharge of mucus that 
accompanies inflammation of the membranes 
lining any of the body canals or cavities that 
communicate with the outer air. Thus, nasal 
catarrh Is huch an Inflammation of the membrane 
lining the nose; gastric catarrh. of the membrane 
lining the stomach; and bronchial catarrh. of 
Uie membrane lining the bronchial tubes. The 
disorder generally known a* a cold in the head 
In a catarrhal hillumination of the lining incin- 
bran<* of the nose. throat and eyes, which may 
Bpruvd by way of the larynx to the wJndphic and 
bfbnchlul tubes. Various kinds of germs are held 
to bo responsible for this condition; but predis¬ 
posing cause* are damp, a variable temperature, 
and the conditions obtaining In a warm study 
room, where people are liable to get hot heads 
and cold f<*et. rcreons ttubject to adds In the 
head should try to laid a healthy outdoor life. 
Q voiding midden changes of temperature, and 
Htufly rooms, and public pluee* where they run 
the risk of being near carriers eg Infection. Vaccine* 
prepared from the germs commonly found In Uie 
inucu* of infected perwous offer protection in wine 
caaeti though not in nil. Once the condition Law 
developed the patient's wisent course Is to stay ut 
home till it is Ixrttcr. In this way he will tmlh 
cut short the duration of the illness and mold the 
risk of Infucthig other people. A useful home 
remedy is to Inijah* steam from a Jug containing 
lulling water to which half u dozen drops of 
eucalyptus <jll have been added. 

Cuthutlc. A medicine Hint bring* about 
ODptybuE of the bowel; a purgative. 

Cauterisation. The application of heat to the 
theuitri by mean* of burning hulrrtume* or hot 
tnet&l*. 'Hie process is used for three purine* : 
for diininisuhig pain In deep-lying Unnugh by 
lightly Hearing the overlying akin; for control ling 
bleeding from vcaael* that eunn*/t Iks easily reached 
in other ways; and for dividing llwmw without 
kaw of blood. Many aurglcul operation* which, 
carried out in the ordinary way. urlng a knife, 
would lie followed by severe bleeding. cun be 
completed bloodlchaiy by cautcrLution. 


Cerebellum. The part of the brain that 1* 
situated between the cerebrum and the pons and 
contains the nerve centres that govern the co¬ 
ordination of muscular movement. It comprises 
a central and two lateral lobes which are connected 
with the rest of the brain by means of stem-like 
processes called peduncles, of which the upper 
pair is joined with the cerebrum, the middle pair 
with the pons and the lower pair with the medulla 
oblongata. Definitions of all these technical 
terms are given under the appropriate headings. 
(See also Bruin.) , . 

Cerebrum. The front and larger part of the 
brain. Ibis highly complex mas* <•/ nervous 
tissue is composed of two practically equal p iriions 
called cerebral hemispheres. which arc connected 
by a dense bundle of white matter called the corpus 
collosum. The grey matter covering the surface 
of the cerebrum has been proved by physiological 
experiment and other method* of study to t>e the 
seat of such mental pmccs-es as volii ion and Fcnsa- 
lion. Its whole area has. furthermore. ba n care¬ 
fully mapped our. each portion of cerebral cortex 
—as this outer layer of grey matter U called— 
having been found to govern a separate group of 
physiological activities. Thus the nerve centre 
concerned with speech activity is known to be 
situated on the left side of the cerebrum (except 
in left-handed people, who have it on the right); 
and similar centres have been localised in relation 
to taric, smell, hearing, muscular movement, 
sight, tactile sensation, and so forth. (See Brain.) 

Chancre. The sore that appear* »n (he first 
stage of syphilis one of the venereal diseases. 

Change of Lfie. The disturbances, mental and 
physical, that attend the final cessation of the 
menses. The period at which the change occurs 
i< al>o known us the iiic:i»*pau ,- o or climacteric. 
In some women it occur* coin para lively early, 
even before the age of forty; In others it is de¬ 
layed past fifty. Usually those who started 
menstruating early finish late, and vice versa. 
Fonunon symptoms at the menopause are hot 
(lushes, depression, anxieties, and a tendency to 
put on fat. In some women the dianse comes 
ubruptly; but In the majority it is spread over a 
year or even longer. 

Chicken-pox. An acute contagious disease, 
chiefly of young children, marked by an eruption 
of small blisters, w hich appear in crops and usually 
heal completely. It seems to lie related in some 
way to hhlnglcs. for not uncommonly a case of 
shingles in one of the adults of a family is followed 
by chickcn-pox among in young members. The 
disease Is very contagious, runs a mild cour.te 
with very little fever, and I* usually over In about 
a week. One attack seems to confer protection, 
a tecoud attack in the same person being very 
rare. Thu only treatment remind in niont oases 
in to keep the patient out of (ho company of other 
children, lest tin y too should get tlie Infection, 
and while the eruption last* to give him a light 
diet and keep hh l kiwi Is o|Hrn. 

Chilblains. Falnful Inflamed swellings that 
develop in the lingers. to«s or earn a.s a result of 
exposure to cold. * The condition appear* chiefly 
in young people with u ixror cln ulation and fin 
insufficient amount of calcium In the blood. in 
the cur lie.d stage, the aifuctol part become* 
white und dead, hut shortly after, the overlying 
skin become* red. hot. shiny and Itching. A 
swelling forms beneath the skin, and a blister 
may develop and burnt. The best preventive 
measure* are to keep the hands and l«* t warm. 
Uise exercise to Improve tlie circulation, and 
include in the diet cod liver oil or some other 
source of Vitamin D to keep the cal lum content 
of tin? blood at a hcaMhy level. Fainting tlio 
chilblain* with tincture of lo-lme or wine other 
antiseptic is u useful measure, and indlapeieablo 
If (hey burst. 

Cliiorosii. C*n*:ii slckm- s; an extremely raro 
but once very coiiunon fonu of aiaemlu which 
mostly oiled* girls in their 'teens and early 
twenties. Tlio disease get* ila name fiom the 
greenish pallor observed in the skin of patients. 
The treatment is dcscrllnxl in (he section on 
Anunnlu. 

Cholera. An acute Infectious dlKease marked 
by copious watery discharge* from Ihe l>owel. 
vomiting, muncuiar cramps especially hi the 
thlgJi* and cal vuf. great prostration, and Inability 
to piwi urine. Kp) demies of this dangerous 
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disease occur very frequently In IndhT ail'd other 
tropical countries, but in Europe they are rare; 
none has occurred in England for about 75 years. 
The responsible germ was first described by the 
great German scientist, Robert Koch, in 1&83. 
and more recently a vaccine prepared from thi9 
germ has been used extensively for protecting 
persons, especially soldiers In Eastern theatres of 
war, who are exposed to the risk of infection. 
The mortality is very high, but when there is an 
opportunity of applying the saline-injection 
treatment devised by Sir Leonard Rogers it is 
greatly reduced. 

Chorea. St. Vitus’s Dance; a nervous disorder 
marked by irregular Jerking bodily movements 
over which the patient has no control. Ft occurs 
chiefly in children, in girls more than In boys, and 
most cases are held to be due to an acute rheu¬ 
matic infection. Adult cases usually occur In 
connection with pregnancy, but even among these 
many of the patients have suffered from rheu¬ 
matic fever in childhood. Although recovery 
within three months is the rule, relapses are 
common, and a tendency for spasm to occur In 
one group of muscles may persist when all other 
signs of the disease have disappeared. What 
gives chorea its chief Importance is the fact that, 
like allother rheumatic disorders, it may be accom¬ 
panied by disease of the heart. Tlie doctor in 
charge of a case may order complete rest for a 
fur longer period than seems warranted by the 
symptoms. His instructions should be followed 
to the letter, for often such prolonged rest is the 
only means of ensuring that the child shall not 
be crippled by heart disease for the rest of its life. 

Chronic. A term applied to diseases that run 
n prolonged and not very severe course. .(See 
Acute.) 

Chyme. The thick, pulpy mass into which 
food Is changed by digestion in the stomach. 

Cicatrix. A scar; the permanent mark loft 
at the site of an ulcer or a wound when these have 
finally healed. 

Circulation o! the Blood. • The constant move¬ 
ment «»f the blood in the living body whereby it 
passes from the heart into the arteries and. having 
traversed the capillaries, returns to the heart by 
way s of the veins. This movement goes on with¬ 
out a pause so long as life persists. Day in. day 
out. the heart at each beat pumps blood into the 
arteries, and this intermittent movement Is made 
continuous by the elastic recoil of the arterial 
wails, which keeps the blood moving forward even 
during the intervals between beats when the heart 
Is resting. To understand the cause of the circu¬ 
lation. it is necessary to know the bare facta about 
the structure of the heart and the blood-vessels 
described in the sections entitled Aorta, Artery, 
and Heart. From these It will be gathered that 
the heart is a complicated muscular organ con¬ 
sisting of four chambers, two of which, called 
auricles, ‘a**t as reservoirs into which blood is 
poured from the veins, and two. called ventricles, 
os pumps from which M*mh 1 is forced into the 
arteries. Consider what happens at each heart 
beat to the Mood in the left ventricle. The muscle 
composing the ventricular wall contracts, pressing 
so tightly on the oxygen-containing binod con¬ 
tained within this chamber that it is driven first 
into the aorta, and then from this great arterial 


passed from the blood Into the external air. The 
blood, ready once more to be pumped through the 
body, now passes frbra the pulmonary capillaries 
to the pulmonary veins, and from these by way of 
the left auricle back to the left ventricle. To 
recapitulate : the blood in its circulation traverses 
two distinct paths; first, from the left ventricle 
of the heart, oxygen-earn ing blood Is distributed 
to all the tissues of the body, and returns, deprived 
of its oxygen, to the right auricle; secondly, de- 
oxygenated blood is pumped from the right 
ventricle into the lungs, and. having here been re¬ 
charged with oxygen, makes Its way through the 
pulmonary veins and left auricle back to the left 
ventricle again. The former of these paths belongs 
to what Is called the " systemic circulation the 
latter, to the # * pulmonary circulation." But It 
should be realised that these two paths are con¬ 
tinuous with each other, the blood actually taking 
the following course: left ventricle, aorta, 
systemic arteries, capillaries and veins, right 
auricle, right ventricle, pulmonary arteries, 
capillaries and veins, left auricle and left ventricle. 

Ctrrhosis. A disease of the liver affecting 
mainly persons given to heavy drinking, whether 
of beer. wine, spirits, or all three. Very occaslon- 
; ally, c^ses occur tn teetotallers- on the other hand, 
some very heavy drinkera live a long life without 
contracting it; but the great majority of cases 
occur in persons chronically addicted to alcohol. 
The liver enlarges, mainly as a result of the 
fonnatlon within it of fibrous bands, which gradu¬ 
ally replace the liver cells, and. by their contrac¬ 
tion. press on the blood vessels passing through 
the liver, impeding the circulation in them. The 
main symptoms—piles, vomiting of Mood, and 
dropsy of the abdomen—are* due to this obstruc¬ 
tion. The patient suffers in addition from loss 
of appetite, a furred tongue and morning sickness, 
all results of free drinking. Cirrho-ds is a very 
serious disease, and though in its early stages it 
may be checked if the patient gives up his drink¬ 
ing habits and lives a very quiet, regular life, 
little can be done to relievo It when it has advanced 
to the stage of dropsy. 

Claustrophobia. A morbid fear of being shut 
i up in a confined space. People with claustro¬ 
phobia have a horror, for example, of travelling 
in lifts or of sitting in the middle of a row in tho 
theatre, or of being in any place from which they 
feel there would be dittlculty in getting out. 

Cleft Paiato. A rare defect whereby a back-to- 
front slit is present at birth In tho roof of tho 
mouth, allowing an abnormal passage to exist 
In-tween the mouth and the nose. A child with 
this deformity has a very limited power of suction 
and needs to be carefully spoon-fed. It is liable, 
moreover, to develop a chronic and unpleasant 
infection of the nose, and is never able to produce 
its words distinctly. The treatment is by an 
operation, usually undertaken when the child Is 
two or three years old. 

Climacteric. (See Change of Life.) 

Cold in Head. (See Catarrh.) 

Colic. An acute pain In the belly. The term 
is used more widely for any attack of pain brought 
about by the stretching of a hollow organ. Tints, 
when a stone is panned from the gall bladder Into 
one of the ducts leading to the bowel, this duct Is 
stretched, and the spasms of pain then suffered 

Similarly, 

pain felt when a stone passing from the 
kidney to the bladder stretches the walls of the 
canal Joining these organs Is willed renal colic. 

Colitis. Inflammation of the large Intestine. 

In its serious form, called catarrhal colitis, 
the condition shows Itxclf by pain, swelling and 
tenderness of the abdomen, and frequent motions 
containing mucus and sometimes blood. Fleer- 
alive colitis, the more serious form, has very 
similar symptoms, but tho motions contain pus 
as well as mucus. and bright red blood is com¬ 
monly passed from the bowel. The patients, 
moreover, feel far worse than those with catarrhal 
colitis, suffer from fever, and become very thin 
and weak. In both types of disease careful and 
prolonged medical treatment and nursing are 
essential. An ulcerative inflammation of the 
bowel occurs in the course of typhus fever, tuber¬ 
culosis of the intestine, and certain other diseases. 

In such cases treatment aims at curing the under¬ 
lying condition. 

. Colon. The Largo in tee tine; that part of the 


trunk, into the arteries distributed to the head, 
k. trunk, abdomen, limbs, and other organs and 
members of the body. Its next step onward Is into 
the intricate capillary network, whence, having 
given up oxygen and nutriment to the tissues 
ami received ti-sue waste products in exchange, it 
passes into the veins, which gather the dc-oxy- 
genated blond from all parts of the body into two 
great \esscls that pour their contents straight into 
the right auricle of the heart. Put shortly then, 
oxygen-carrying blood Is pumped through the 
body from the left ventricle, and returns, deprived 
of its oxygen, to the right auricle. But it does not 
stop there; its movement continues uninterrupt¬ 
edly. but now over an entirely different course, 
from the right auricle it passes Into the right 
ventricle, and thence, whin the heart contracts. 
Into a large artery called the pulmonary artery, 
i n»: branches of this great vessel are distributed to 
the lungs and lend to the capillary network 
through the walls of which fresh oxygen, derived 
rroin Inspired air. reaches the Mood, and carbon 
■uioxiue. one of the products of tissue waste. Ls 


uy me 
the 


patient are called nuiary col; 
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bowel which extends from the cjpcum. a dilated 
pouch in the course of the intestinal tract, to the 
rectum. In normally made persons the csccum is 
situated in the right lower part of the abdomen, 
the direction of the colon being first straight 
upward towards the right under surface of the 
liver, then across the upper part of the abdomen 
from right to left, and finally downward into 
the left side of the pelvis. When, in the course of 
digestion, the intestinal contents reach the 
crecum they contain about oo per cent, of water; 
but so much fluid is absorbed from them in the 
colon that by the time they have reached the 
rectum their consistency is firm and semi-solid. 

Coma. A state of complete loss of conscious¬ 
ness from which even great and sustained efforts 
full to rouse the patient. A|>oplexy or stroke, a 
condition due to hemorrhage into the brain, is 
one of the common causes of coma; but other 
diseases of the brain, for example, meningitis, 
abscess, or tumour; certain severe illnesses, 
notably typhoid fever. Bright's disease, and 
diabetes; opium and alcoholic poisoning; and 
epilepsy and hysteria, may in certain cases have 
coma as one of their symptoms. The treatment 
depends obviously on the underlying condition, 
the diagnosis of which may call for the greatest 
skill and Judgment of the attending practitioner. 

Concussion o! the Brain. Stunning; a con¬ 
dition of giddiness, confusion of thought, or even, 
in serious cases, of total loss of consciousness, 
resulting from a violent blow on the head. The 
patient Kuflering from concussion is pale and 
clammy; his pulse is weak and respiration rate 
mow He Khould be put to bed at once with his 
head kept low. and kept there for as long as the 
doctor orders. In a slight case he might be 
allowed up in a fortnight; but in severer cases 
it may be after a much longer interval. 

Congenital. Existing at or before birth. Thus 
; l congenital disease may l>e transmitted by 
heredity, or it may be acquired by the infant 
while it is yet in the womb, or when it pusses 
through the maternal passages. 

Congestion. This term, in Its strict sense, 
means the excessive accumulation of blood In any 
part of the body. It Im used i»opularly to denote 
the feeling of stuffiness (hat accompanies catarrh 
of certain organs; thus catarrh of the bronchial 
tubes is sometimes called, incorrectly, congestion 
of the lungs; and nasal catarrh, especially when 
the mucus makes breathing difficult. Ls equally 
Incorrectly called congestion of the nose. True 
congestion of a part is the result either of some 
obstruction tliut will not allow the blood to 
escape from It. or of an Infection that causes an 
extra amount of blood to flow Into it. 

Conjunctivitis. Inflammation of the delicate 
membrane fluit lines the eyelids and the eyeball 
A discharge which may be severe i>ourx from the 
eye. clinging to the lashes, and the surface of the 
eye bwximw red. hot. swollen and painful. A 
very serious form of conjunctivitis, leading to 
blindness, may occur in newborn infants, but 
can Is* prevented with certainty by immediately 
cleansing the eyes with cotton-wool and boric 
lotion and Instilling a drop of silver nitrate 
solution (one per cent.) between the lids. This 
procedure is now carried out os a routine by the 
doctor and midwife and has undoubtedly helped 
to reduce fl»e amount of blindness In the com¬ 
munity. (See Ophthalmia ) 

Constipation. A condition in which the bowel 
J*°(* not act o/U'ii enough to maintain g'jo 1 
health. In most persons the waste matter*. callc* 1 
should be retained in tin* towel no longer 
than Zi hours, home pontons, however, itccm Pi 
be at their best when this peri*si Is 4 H hours, u 
very few when It is longer, and some when It is 
«jnly l*' hours, or some other period less than Zi. 
lucre Is. it will be Keen, no hard and fast rule, 
tor though most person* enjoy the tost health 
Yhen their bowel eruption Itself regularly once a 
'luy. others are ktUr If the interval 1st ween the 
****** Ih longer or shorter. This is a matter 
wfiicji everyone mint find out for himself; hut 
Jiving found out. he should try P> establish the 
c ^ car * , ia the towel with (iW/uP regularity 
;; » 0 .appropriate Interval. Person* of the 

^t-nour habit should make an invariable practice 
IK the closet every morning at exactly 

r* ■ anM! time, Immediately after bunk fast suits 
POPPle* whether they feel the call P j pass a 


motion or not. It is only thus that the towel 
JUelf will acquire automatically the habit of being 
ready for evacuation at the same hour each day. 
Some people find that they are more certain of 
getting an action If they include in their diet a lot 
of brown bread, oatmeal, bran and other foods 
leaving an indigestible residue; others are better 
off for a diet free from irritating substances: this 
also is a matter that everyone must find out for 
himself. A diet that Includes fresh and stewed 
fruit, vegetables In the form of salads, and plenty 
of fluid, suits most people, but not all. Regular 
exercise helps; but the very best preventive of 
constipation Is the habit of emptying the towel 
immediately the call to do so is felt, and of paying 
an unhurried visit to the closet at the proper 
Intervals, whether a call is felt or not. Drugs 
should only to taken on a doctor's prescription 
Self-medication with laxative pills and other 
preparations often makes the condition worse 
and ultimately may bring the patient to a * la lo¬ 
in which he can never open his towel except by 
taking Increasingly large quantities of drastic 
purgatives. 

Consumption. (See Tuberculosis.) 

Contagion. Spread of disease by contact cither 
with I lie patient or with clothe*, bedding and 
such-like that have been infected by him. All 
con Pigions diseases are due to germs which can 
to spread from person to person in these ways 
What i* known as mediate contagion occurs when 
an infection is carried from a sick person by some¬ 
one who himself does not suffer from the disease; 
as. for eiainple. when an adult who has been 
in contact with h case of whooping-cough convoys 
the infection to susceptible children, though 
himself remaining free of the infection. 

Contusion. A bruise. 

Convulsions. Violent spasms or series of 
spasms of the muscles. Children especially aro 
liable to Hjiffer from this condition, which in them 
may to* severe enough to simulate the epileptic 
fits of adults. Among the illneasc-g In the course 
of which convulsions may o*x*ur are infectious 
fevers, brain diseases, rickets, pan>x>sms of 
wh<K>plng-cough. and worm*. Teething, to 
which many cases are j>opularly attributed. I*, in 
fact, a very rare cause. It Is essential that a 
doctor should be sent for at the very onset of 
convulsions, but before his arrival some relief 
may be given to the child by putting it into a 
warm bath. In severe cases chloroform may 
have to be given to check the spasms; chloral 
and hromldc of ikjIasIi are the drug* most <*om- 
monly prescribed. Once the immediate danger 
has been dealt with, treatment will be directed 
in the cure of the disease of which the convulsion* 
are but a symptom. 

Corns. Igjcaliscd thickening* of the skin that 
occur most commonly on parts of the foot and 
t4>es that are subjected to pressure. At (he centre 
of each corn Is a horny plug that extends deep 
below the surface of the skin and. by pressing on 
the underlying tissues, produces a feeling uf pain 
ihls pain Is specially intense if Inflammation 
occur* below the plug with the formation of pus 
Bathing the affected part in hot water, paring 
the corn and then applying a Hallo lie acid plash r 
or a solution of salicylic arid In collodion (10 per 
cent.) will bring about a cure, but If the patient 
doe* not then weur well fitting boots or fthoea 
the condition will certainly recur. 

Coryza. Nasal catarrh. iSce Catarrh.) 

Cough. A midden, noisy expulsion of air from 
the lungs. The most lmi>ortatil fact atout rough 
Ih that it Ih a symptom, not a disease. Jt may bo 
caused by comparatively trivial complaints, a 
cold In the bead, for example, or by serious and 
even dangerous IIIih*hsuj. such oh consumption or 
aneurysm. Medicines designed to ease cough 
may or may not Ik* useful; it depends entirely on 
whether the cough is helping the patient to bring 
up phlegm or Is merely exhausting him to no good 
purpose. This is a matter that can only bo 
decided by a skilled practitioner He may find 
after examining the patient, lliat the bronchial 
tul>es or the lungs are clogged up with mucus 
that the patient is not getting rid of quickly 
enough. Jn such a case, far from prwrlblng a 
medicine to sp>p <*mgh. he will try to fiiduco 
cough In order to bring away the harmful secre¬ 
tion. tvjothlng medicines may to dangerous In 
yet another way; by relieving the cough they 
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mar create In the patient’s mind the illusion that 
he is better, though, in fact, the underlying dis¬ 
ease may actually be getting worse. Thus.it ia 
sometimes very easy by means of certain drugs 
to stop the cough of early consumption; bid the 
consumption goes on. and if it is not treated gets 
worse and may even become incurable. Regular 
winter cough, cough persisting into the summer 
months, coughing up phlegm streaked with 
blood, are all darker signals. Examination mar 
show that they are the result of a comparatively 
harmless condition; it may on the other hand, 
prove them to be symptoms of consumption or 
some other serious illness that demands instant 
skilled treatment. So many people prefer to 
deceive themselves, and. if they bring up blood- 
Btreaked phlegm, to pretend that really it came 
from their throat or the hack of the nose, that it is 
worth mentioning that in the great majority of 
cases, blood in the phlegm comes from the lungs 
and is a symptom of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Cretinism. A form of mental deficiency 
associated with stunted growth, a large head, 
and swollen belly, due to an inborn or easily 
acquired deficiency in the secretion of the thyroid 
gland. In most cases the symptoms are fully 
developed by the time the infant is six months old. 
but ns time goes on the contrast between its actual 
development and what would normally be attained 
becomes even more striking. Treatment 
means of thyroid gland extract is nearly always 
beneficial, but though the cretinous child may 
thus be made to grow to a normal stature and 
lose its physical deformities, its mind but rarely 
improves to a like degree. 

Crisis. The turning-point in a disease whether 
for better or for worse. Such a change oa:urs 
notably in lobar pneumonia, in which usually on 
the sixth to eighth day. when the illness is 
apparently as bad iw it can be. the patient may 
suddenly take a turn for the better and within 
about 12 hours have a nearly normal temperature, 
pulse and respiration rate. 

Cyanosis. Blueness of the skin, due commonly 
to such conditions as heart disease or disease of 
t ie lung that prevent a sufficient supply of 
oxygen from reaching the blood. , , 

‘ Cyst. Any sac. normal or abnormal, distended 

with fluid or semi-fluid material. 

Cystitis. Inflammation of the urinary bladder. 
Hie patient, during an acute attack of this disease. 
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ingredients would help can best be decided after 
examination of the scalp. 

Deafness. Partial or complete loss of the sense 
of hearing. Deaf-mutism Is the name given to the 
state of being both deaf and dumb, persons thus 
affected being known as deaf mutes. Deafness 
may be due to disease affecting the nerve that 
conveys sound impressions to the brain, or to an 
affection of the car preventing it from receiving 
such impressions. Wax pressing on the ear-drum 
may have this effect temj>orarily and may thus be 
regarded as a readily curable cause of deafness; 
ear disease resulting in the destruction of the 
sound-receiving organs behind the drum brings 
about a permanent though not necessarily com¬ 
plete deafness. Many devices have been designed 
to enfible deaf persons to hear, but it should be 
realised that an apparatus that helps one person 
may be useless to another, and it is often a cos tly 
mistake to buy an aid to hearing without first 
having given it a fair trial. .. . 

Death-rate. The number of persons who ale in a 
year compared with the total number of the popu¬ 
lation. Thus, if of every thousand persons in a 
given community a dozen die in the year, the 
death-rate is recorded as 12 per 1000. In recent 
years the death-rate Iwth of infants and of the 
whole population has fallen fairly steadily, owing 
largely to improved hygiene and better medical 
care of the people. But so much has the birth¬ 
rate fallen in the same period that a great change 
has been and is continually being efFected in what 
is called the age-distribution of the community. 
Put shortly, the facts are that the proportion of old 
to young people Is Increasing, and there are now 
relatively more people at the ages at which death 
may be expected to occur than there have ever 
been before. For this reason a higher death-rate 
may shortly occur, but. the reason being under¬ 
stood. such an increase should not give rise to 

^Debility. Lack or loss of strength. Debility, 
it must be realised, is not a disease; it Is a symptom 
that may appear in the course of many disease*, 
some serious, some so trivial that they hardly 
merit the ominous name •‘diseases nfc all. In 
children, for example, the condition mar be due 
to improper feed!ns and a resultimr accumulation 
of acid.-* In the blood; in «uch cases the remedy is 
to Include more sugar and less fat in the diet. In 
adults it may follow such an illness as iufiuenza or 


Hu- iijifi. nt during an ncure aiuich ui iui» uiniw, ; n — ....- 

suffers Pain and tenderness in the lower Part of the ; be an eariystoof anemia 


belly; his bladder Is irritable and be makes 
frequent painful efforts to pass urine, though he 
passes very little at a time; usually he is very 
feverish. The urine may contain blood, pus and 
germ*. Cyst fitin is always due to an invasion of the 
bladder walls by hostile germs; but the mere 
presence of such germs does not suffice, except 
very exceptionally, to cause cystitis. Some pre¬ 
disposing local disturbance—for example, stone 
in the bladder, enlargement of the prostate gland 
preventing the free flow of urine, or spinal 
injury resulting in paralysis of the bladder muscle 
—is found in most cases to have provided suit¬ 
able conditions for the germs* activities. Acute 
cystitis unaccompanied by any other local disease 
is treated by putting the patient to bed, applying 
hot fomentations over the bladder region, giving 
him a light diet and lots of fluid to drink, and pre¬ 
scribing medicine that will destroy or prevent the 
growth of tiie germs in the bladder. In chronic 
cases, cure can only be brought alxait by treat¬ 
ing the predisposing cause -removing the large 
prostate or the atone, or doing whatever else may 
be necessary. 

Dactylitis. Inflammation of a Anger or toe. a 
condition due in home cases to tuberculosis or 
Syphilis of the affected part. 
u Dandruff. Scurf; a formation of dry loose 
ncalea round the hair follicles, brought about by 
infection of the homy layer of the skin by a yeast- 
ltke fungus called the pityrosporon. To keep 
dandruff in check, the t>est method is to shami>oo 
the scalp regularly, at least once a week in the 
lca.se of women with long hair, but in the case of 
■men more often, aud each day to rub a salicylic 
I acid lotion well into the scalp. The shampoo 
should be of a kind suitable for frequent use; it 
must not be strongly ulkaline or contain much 
alcohol. The lotion should be prescribed by a 
practitioner, for such matters a a the amount of 
salicylic acid to be included and whether other 


other malady that demands skilled diagnosis and 
treatment. The practice of self-medication with 
tonics may produce harmful results. The effect of 
tonics K in many cases, to produc^ an illusory 
sense of energy and well-being, and tints to en¬ 
courage an exhausted organism to activities that 
exhaust It still further. Debility should be 
treated by removing its underlying cause, not by 
masking its effects. 

Decline. Any disease producing great wasting 
and weakness, especially consumption. 

Defeocation. The act of emptying the bowel. 
The undigested matter thus passed Is called freoes. 

Deficiency Disease. Any disease due to the lack 
of some essential constituent of the diet. The 
terra is discussed more fully in the section on 
Vitamins, for it is to diseases known to be caused 
by a deficiency of these food factors that the 
term is especially applied. (See also Ben-Deri, 
Pellagra, Rickets, and Scurvy.) - 

Deglutition. The net of swallowing. 

Delirium. A mental disturbance occurring in 
the course of some forms of insanity, or hi sane 
patients as a result of fever or brain injury, 
wherein for a few minutes, or even hours at a time, 
the i»eison affected becomes excited and Intensely 
red less and incoherent, and at the wme time 
suffers from illusions, hallucinations and delirium. 
The condition called low delirium that occure iu 
the course of some severe fevers, notably enteric, 
appears rather as a confused muttering .than 
as excitement. Persons overcome by delirium 
tremens, a condition resulting from alcoholic 
lKdsouiug. show terrific excitement, are troubled 
by hallucinations, •• seeing snakes ’* it is popularly 
called, and tremble in every limb. Their chief 
need is to be nursed very carefully, for If they are 
not constantly watched they may. in their excite¬ 
ment. do themselves an injury. Measures to pro¬ 
duce sleep and to secure an effective action of tho 
bowels alk) help to bring au attack to an end. 
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Delusion. A false belief that persists in spite 
of the most striking evidence to the contrary. 
Patients suffering from certain forms of mental 
illness are given to such beliefs. They may. for 
example, though poor and of bumble birth, claim 
to possess great riches or noble title ; they are 
said then to be suffering from delusions of gran¬ 
deur. Or they may believe themselves to I nr the 
victims of a conspiracy in which all around them 
arc concerned, suiferine in Much case from delusions 
of persecution. These abnonnal mental states 
must not be confuse*! with illusions or hallucina¬ 
tions. illusions are false impressions of things 
actually present to the senses. Thus, if a person 
going into a dark room mistakes a curtain for a 
ghost. that Is an illusion. Hallucinations, on the 
other hand, are visions or other sense impressions 
of objects that actually are not present. The 
strange animals seen by persons suffering from 
delirium tremens are hallucinations. One fact 
about delusions should never l>e forgotten: it Is 
useless arguing with a person under their influence. 
In the hope that eventually he will “ noii^ui." 
Delusions are impervious to reason; no one can l>e 
talked or bullied out of them. If any member of 
the family suiters In an abnormal way from any 
of the Htates Just described. allowing for the fact 
that even normal people may sometimes be the 
victims of an illusion, then medical ail vice aU>ut 
his condition should l>e southt without delay. 
Sending him to the country In the hope that a 
change of scene or fresh air will do him good an 1 
make him see the folly of his ideas is nothing but 
a waste of time and money. 

Dementia. A form of insanity, marked by 
great impairment of Intellect, w ill and in* mory. 

Dengue. Break I* me fever; an Infect l«»us 
tropical disease marked by severe pains in the 
l*mcH, head, eyeballs and joints, and a rush ttint 
appears on or ak>out the fifth day of lllnc&s. The 1 
raponnlble germ, or virus i* carried by a special ( 
kind of mosquito. an I the dl>uisc is transmitted 
by bite* from the Inset t. 

Depilation. The process of removing hair. 
Substance used for this pun*>s?. such as quick- | 
lltne, calcium sulphate and ar-c do. are culh*d 
depilatories. These remove luiir for a time, but 
Hoouer or later, usually sooner, it grows again. 
Klectrolysls. by means of which each hair Is re¬ 
moved separately, produces permanent results, 
hut U liable, unites applied by a .skilled person. 
V) leave unsightly warring. 

Dcrmatitu. Inflammation of the skin. 8uch 
an Inllurninutlon may Ik due to infection with 
germs, fungi. viruses or animal parasite*: to the 
action of drugs, either taken internally or applied 
externally; to exposure to heat, tlie rays of the 
jam. or X-ray*; to scratching and other direct 
injurI cn; or to the preu-nce of toxins In the bl«x>d. 

Desquamation. The shedding of the outer 
layers of the skin In hcaIo, flukes. or sheets. .Such 
a ppm'chs occur* in the course of certain fevers, 
notably Hcarlet fever, after the rash ha** subsided. 

Diabetes Mclhtus. A disease marked |>y per- 
discharge of sugar in the urine. Dlals lic j 

K tients pass an excessive amount of urine and 
ve U> make water frequent Iv ; they suiter great 
llilntt and have a dry inouth. lips and skin; in 
truuiy, though not in all, < a-^*s they have u raven¬ 
ous appetite, fe>iit In spite of lhi<* are emaciated 
and weak; usually they a sweet taatc in the 
mouth, and aii apple like smell eoines from their 
bodies; they are liable to suiter a nuinls r of coin- ! 
Plication*. of which bod*. carbiHcl.-*, neurlfl*. 
cataract and coma an* the chief; moreover, the) 
art far more lianlc tlinn normal i»crs»u« Ujhuu uiiiI) 
Much disemot as consumption and pneumonia. 
It is evident then that dial* te* Is a very serious 
dUea*e. and Indeed until a ft w years ago the out- I 
look for young patients was liopelm*. Middle- 
agc*l persons. It seemed. could l*‘ kept alive f«»r 
a Humber of years by c.ireful dieting, the dl'casc 
lii their ra.se Is.ing chronic In t>pe, but children, 
and boy* and gliU In their Teens, got worse In ‘ 
JPlte of every rare, and died within three or 
•bur >vars of the And appcaium** of symptom*. | 
I tils gloomy picture was changed in when 

Banting and Iksi, scientists working In Toronto, 
proved tluit the symptom* of OlaljcU** could lx; 
Controlled completely by mean* of an extract, 
y* which they gave the name In-ulin. mode 
frurn the pancreas o t animals. The phy ado log Ira I 
“WM that led them to their discovery are ex¬ 


tremely complicated; briefly, however, it may be 
said that the inability of the diabetic patient to 
store and utilise starchy foods is due to the ab¬ 
sence from his blood of a chemical substance 
manufactured in the healthy pancreas and poured 
in gutheient quantities into the blood of non- 
diabetic persons. This defect is made good by 
insulin. Injected under the patient’s skin, this 
extract quickly enters the circulation and enables 
him to make good use of the sugars formed in the 
ordinary course of digestion from the starchy and 
protein elements of the food. At the same time it 
brings to an end the other symptoms, for these 
also are due. directly or indirectly, to the failure 
of the diabetic patient to use the sugars in the 
normal healthy way. It is true that insulin does 
not cure diabetes.. With but few exception*, 
patients must continue to have infections all their 
lives if they are to keep well. By some people 
this fact is regarded as a omeludve proof that 
insulin Is of no value. It Is its if one said thiit 
there was no point in eating, Ikcuu> \ though food 
satisfied the appetite, not even the best meal 
could aljolish hunger fur ever. When it I s borne 
in mind that, thanks u» insulin, the young diabetic 
has exchanged what was in efbvt a li\ lug death for 
a healthy, native life <»f the normal duration, then 
the daily injections are appreciated at tlx«*ir real 
value, as a paltry price to pay for an Inestimable 
benefit. 

Dia^nosD. The lienee and art of dLsi burnishing 
disease* from cm h other and determining their 
lni'iKsliate and ultimate chvlscs*. 

Diaphragm. The mi«ftriir; the dome-shaped 
partition between the chest afid the nl*h»tn« n. 

Diarrhoea. I-oosenesx of the l*>wels; a condi- 
tlon in whi* h the motions ure more liquid and arc 
Iuissi <1 with greater frequency than the normal. 
Such a condition may arise from many causes, 
flout f* * *1 |H>i*oning. over-tatIng. or taking a diet 
that conLtiiH an excessive amount of Irritating 
matter; from emotional causes. especially fear: 
from infections of the ln>ue|. as. for example, in 
typhoid fever. luted tn.d tubenul »s|s, colitis and 
dysentery; rind from the habit of taking purgr.- 
tlv«-s to excess. The treatment of dinrrluva Is 
(linctel towards removing flu* cause, which may 
lie In any of the conditions Ju**t mentioned, <»r 
in ol hers even more sc rp »ih. A nvone sqif* ring from 
dlnrrh<ea alUrna'.Ing wltii constipaton should 
coiHiilt a doctor at once. 

Diastole. The pha*e of relaxation in the heart¬ 
beat; alternatively, it may be d*-*crllM.d ns the 
brief Interval in which the heart n lav»rs and rests 
Ix-tween Its contractions. If the heart beats at 
the average rate <wiy,?2 to 1 he ininutc. the p«tI*« 1 
• scnol'd by < uii diasUde would he not more than 
two-Ilfths of a se«'ond. 

Diilhennv. 1 lie gr•nerrit ion of heat w lfhln I ho 
tl*isu«*s of the I s * I >* by forcing a sihsIhI kind of 
ehvtric current throu-'h them. In medical prac¬ 
tice this mellcxl Is now us. <| extensively for Ihe 
ireutiii-*nt of diseasas of the Joints, pneumonia, 
and other deep-sealed inllauiniatlons; and In 
Miiwleal practice f<,r deslroving certain kinds of 
bladder tumours and dividing II.vur.* without 
at the Haim* time causing of blo.nl. 

Di ilhc.il*. <'onsllt«iMon; 11 1 .* t«>ta| I-m|I|\- and 
mental make-up of a pei*^»n by virtue «»f which he 
ha« a tendency to suller from or to resist diseases. 

Dick Test. A method rtsvmly devised |,y 
1 'e»rge and (flud)i< 1 Hek of ( hie.i;*,»for iJI covering 
if any given person Is Hiiscs-pt Ible to or imciune fioiu 
luatrlel fever. The test I* carried out hylnp cling a 
very miiuII measured quantity «.f a viu« Ine pre¬ 
pared fn#in Hcarlet fever germs Into th»* skin of i ho 
person under Invest Igatlon. If redness dev elops 
at the site of lnj«x*(|oii it hIiovvm that he Is suscep¬ 
tible and would contuiel the dis«ii>e if ex|H>sed U) 
Infection. 

Diet. The f<»od t-r* -••rllwd by a pliVMlcl.in, or 
the day-to-day all nwiiftct* "f f* m»* 1 i.ikifi |,v any 
|stm>ii. As fur as iiealrh) persons an- concerned, 
the most hu|M»rtant dhletie rulc.s mu that fiwni 
•diould In? partaken of unhurriedly ut regular 
Intervals; tliat the U‘gr«sllents should |r* sulll- 
clerilly varlis) and balanced to Ineludu all tho 
Casclil lal C4»||||N*ncm h proteins, fuin,Hliircliis 

vitamin*, fiilm r.il* and water In Hiillabk* relative 
arnomil*. that, other things Ix-lng equal, fresh 
ahuuld I M3 preferred pa.H-rvol foods; tliat no 
more hhould Im.* taken ut ft meal Ilian Is needed t*> 
aathiy the uppeliU:; and lliat at all time* mcala 
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should be skilfully cooked and served in an 
appetising manner In order that they may by their 
appearance and fragrance excite the flow of the 
juices that are required for their digestion. A 
lacto-vegetarian diet—namely, one composed of 
fresh vegetables and dairy produce—seems best 
for some persons, but not for all. It is true, on 
the other hand, that most persons, especially at 
or past middle life, would be better for a diet 
containing somewhat less meat, and, in fact, less 
of everything. A generous diet suits youth, but 
not age. In sickness, the diet prescribed will 
depend on the patient's condition. In pernicious 
ancemia, Brights disease, some cases of gastric ulcer 
and many other illnesses, the prescription of an 
appropriate diet forms the most important part 
of the treatment. 

Digestion. The process by which food is broken 
up in the mouth, stomach and intestine into 
materials that can be conveyed to and used by all 
the organs and tissues of the body. 

Diphthoria. An acute infectious disease com¬ 
monly affecting the surface tissues of the mouth, 
nose aud throat, in the course of which these 
structures and the air passages become covered 
by a leathery membrane. The patient is subject 
to two distinct dangers: first. that this membrane, 
by impeding his breathiug. may produce suffo¬ 
cation; secondly, even if this risk Is averted, 
that the deadly poison liberated by the responsible 
germs may produce paralysis or even heart failure. 
A sore throat covered with patches of white mem- 
brunt*, fever, great weakness and a feeble pulse, 
are among the commoner symptoms of diphtheria; 
but to these, when the glottis is affected, must be 
added hoarseness, a brassy cough, distressed 
breathing, and. in the very worst cases, asphyxia. 
The patient's chances of recovering depend to a 
very great extent on the treatment. If diphtheria 
antitoxin is given at the onset of symptoms he 
will almost certainly get well quickly; but the 
longer this treatment is delayed the less likely Is 
such a desirable event to occur. In recent years it 
has been found possible to protect susceptible 
children against diphtheria by inoculating them 
with a vaccine made from diphtheria toxins and 
antitoxins; and this preventive treatment has 
been extended to doctors and nurses whose work 
brings them into dangerous contact with cases of 
the disease, in 1921. Bela Schick, a New \ork 
children's doctor, devised a test for susceptibility 
which is now widely used. A small measured dose 
of toxin is injected into the skin of the person 
under investigation and if. in 24 hours, a red patch 
develops at the site of injection it shows that he is 
susceptible and should be inoculated with a 
toxin-antitoxin vaccine. 

Dipsomania. An uncontrollable craving for 
alcohol that occurs at intervals in persons who 
be tween-whiles are temperate or even completely 
abstinent. , . , 

Disinfectant. Any substance that destroys 
germs and their poisonous products or renders 
them harmless. 

Dislocation. A deformity that results when 
the bones that »» to lomi a Joint are displaced 
from their normal jHxsition. Such a condition 
may be present at birth, the bones of the hip joint 
being must commonly affected, or it may be pro¬ 
duced by disease or injury. 

Disseminated Sclerosis. (See Sclerosis.) 

Diuretic. A medicine that promotes the 
secretion of urine from the kidneys. 

Diverticulitis. An intiamuiatory condition of 
the bowel marked by the formation of small fl&sk- 
shaiMxi iHiuchcs that project from its wall aud 
gradually till with ficces. The symptoms that 
follow these changes, especially when the faces 
by their irritation lead to absceas formation 
within the pouches, closely resemble those of 
appendicitis, but appear on the opposite side of 
the Ixnly. The persons most coiiunouly affected 
are constipated, well-nourished, middle-aged men. 
In the early stages, cleansing the bowel by medical 
means Is sufficient treatment; but when Inflam¬ 
mation Is advanced, surgical removal of the 
affected portion of the bowel becomes essential. 

Donor. A person who furnishes blood for 
transfusion. (See Transfusion.) 

Drop toot. Paralysis of the toes and foot 
resulting usually from neuritis, but sometimes 
caused by the pressure of Inxl-clothes on the upper 
surface of the feet of bed-ridden patients. 


Dropsy. The abnormal accumulation of fluid 
from any of the tissues or cavities of the body. 
Such a condition may arise in the course of many 
diseases, notably of the heart, liver, kidneys, and 
blood. If the dropsy is widespread through the 
body it is called anasarca; dropsy of the abdomen 
Is called ascites; of the chest, hydrothorax; of the 
skin, mdema; of the brain, hydrocephalus. 
Although in all cases of dropsy measures are 
taken to reduce the amount of fluid abnormally 
distributed in the tissues, the essential treatment 
is directed to improving or curing the disease of 
which the dropsy is but a symptom. Thus, 
digitalis, a valuable remedy in certain coses of 
dropsy due to heart disease, by virtue of its action 
upon the heart itself, may be valueless in the 
treatment of dropsy arising from disease of the 
liver or kidneys. 

Duodenum. The first part of the small intestine. 
If the alimentary tract is regarded as a tube 
starting at the mouth and ending at the anus, then 
the duodenum represents the short twisted 
length of tube that comes immediately after the 
stomach. Its wall Is pierced by a duct through 
which the pancreas and the liver pour their 
external secretions into the intestine. 

Dysentery. A term applied, when used in Its 
strict sense, to two diseases, both of which are 
marked by inflammation of the bowel, pain in the 
abdomen, and the frequent passage of motions 
containing blood and slime. Bacillary dysentery, 
one of these two diseases, is caused by a germ 
called Bacterium dysenteriie; the other, amoebic 
dysentery, by an organism called Entamoeba 
histolitica. The agents responsible for both 
diseases are carried from the stools of dysenteric 
patients to food, and thence to healthy persons 
who thus acquire the infection. Epidemics may 
also result from an infected water supply, a 
condition that occurs only too often among popu¬ 
lations with a defective sanitary system. Annies 
In the field have been among the chief victims of 
these infections, especially in Eastern theatres of 
war, where the problem of keeping dowm tho 
number of flies has proved to be almost insoluble. 
Outbreaks occur, too. in mental hospitals, the 
disease there being called asylum dysentery. 
Preventive measures aim at destroying the 
breeding-places of flies, disposing of excrement in 
such ways that flics will not have access to It. 
covering food with butter muslin or keeping it in 
wire raesh cupboards, and boiling or otherwise 
disinfecting all water in infected areas. The 
treatment varies with the type of disease. Bacil¬ 
lary dysentery, if diagnosed early enough, may be 
cured completely by injections of anti-dysenteric 
serum; amceblc dyseutery is treated by injections 
of emetine, a product of ipecacuanha Patients 
suffering from either form of disease need most 
careful and patient nursing, and the injections of 
serum or of emetine form only a part of their 
treatment. 

Dyainenorrhoea. Painful and difficult menstru¬ 
ation. ^ lt 

Dyspepsia Indigestion. This common condi¬ 
tion may arise acutely as a result of over-eating or 
of taking an ill-balanced meal, the symptoms in 
either case being discomfort and pain in the 
upper part of the abdomen, headache. palpitation 
of the heart, and sometimes vomiting. Chronic 
dyspepsia may be best regarded as a series of 
symptoms—pain after food, heartburn, flatulence, 
sickness, foul breath, coustipation, aud headache 
—that occur in the course of any disease that 
interferes with the normal action of the stomach 
and the upper part of the intestine. It may thus 
be associated with such a diversity of conditions 
as chronic gastritis, gastric ulcer, cancer of the 
stomach, gall-stones, appendicitis, constipation, 
fever, pregnancy, and Bright's disease. I atients, 
for this reason, should not feel that when 
the practitioner makes a careful examination 
of their case, and even has an X-ray photo¬ 
graph taken, that he is making a great fuss about 
a small matter. It may well be that the only 
treatment that will benefit them is treatment 
that alms directly at removing the underlying 
cause of their symptoms; and that "iuuigestion mix¬ 
tures " would do more harm than good by easing 
their pain while leaving the disease itself to get 
progressively worse. Furthermore, jt should be real¬ 
ised that such" indigestion mixtures," even when 
prescribed by a skilled doctor, form only a small 
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part of the treatment of chronic dyspepsla. The 

K tlent mast learn to correct faulty dietetic 
bits, to masticate his food carefully, take 
regular meals and not too much food at any one 
of them, avoid foods containing pips, seeds and 
*kins that may leave an indigestible residue in 
the stomach and intestines, take simple unpriced 
foods with very little condiment, and drink no 
alcohol, it is l>est to drink very little at meal¬ 
times, taking the bulk of the daily allowance of 
fluid alx>ut half an hour liefore f<xxi. 

Dysphagia. Difficulty or pain in swallowing. 
Dyspnoea. Difficult or lalxmred breathing, a 
condition that occurs in healthy people as a result 
of exercise, but In sick people, especially tho-e 
with certain forms of heart, lung and kidney 
disease, may be present even when they are at 
n^t. What Is called expiratory dyspnoea occurs 
during paroxysms of asthma when the patient 
finds no difficulty in breathing in. hut the greatest 
trouble in forcing air out of the lungs. 

Dysuria. Pain on passing urine. 

Earache. This occurs commonly In children, 
especially those suffering from tonsillitis, adenoids, 
a cold in the head, measles, or scarlet fever—all 
conditions liable to l>e complicated by acute 
inflammation of the middle ear. and thus by 
earache and deafness. If treatment is not applied 
at once, the secretions formed by the Inflammation 
may press on the ear dnim hard enough to nip- 
lure It; but sueh a mishap may be averted by the 
iimcly application of suitable remedies, which 
include instilling ear drops and applyiug hot 
fomentations to the painful area. Sometimes 
inese measures fall to prevent bulging of the drum, 
r.nd in sueh eases it is usual to pierce If rather than 
allow ruptun. to occur. Experience has shown 
inat the clean cut heals latter and more quickly 
uian an Irregular iH*rfonitlou. Attempts to treat 
earache by means of home mim'd les may prove 
disastrous. The middle ear inflammation leads, 
rf *1* w a startling suddenness, to inflaiiimation 
m the mastoid bone. a serious condition of which 
mr*t cases can l>e cured only by means of an exten¬ 
sive operation. 

EcLunpsla. Convulsions occurring in a woman at 
r near the end of pregnancy. This dangerous con- 
1 oli 18 brought alxnit by a form of hkxxl- 
Jv.V.ii i ,IK U> w blch pregnant women are liable. 

, j 1 , Prevented in almost every case if women 
ia/ie a practice of attending an ante natal clinic 
rnr» H WU , V K Ua,r Private d<xtor at least once a 
tlm!! !» afl l J Awards the end once a fortnight 
IhS i! 1 ? l v R ‘ ,r P^Finney. Eclampsia, Horious 
i !*' lUM * ls M »nall iHrgInningH which can »** 

* y a K ^bksi examiner, and. by proper 
pil neilt# k r, : Vrr, b d from developing further. 

inflammatory condition of the 
vn.!, dlfllciilt to d«rscrils- Ixx-auxe Its appearances 
inn#i \ lnu,, h with the stage to which the tnflam- 
of rll? . r . ww *b«xl. it IK*gIits With the formation 
own?. Patches arid then of blisters, but Inter - 
i Il'P* l he bursting and " weeping " of the 
oim # . c ! r,w bi and scale* Ixvonie more conspjeu- 
hi li.t* , 1°*°* *nd ftt any stage, mon-over, owing 
,uc n,l< * nibbing by the patient, the 
PiiMt !!u l ?£ aw umy ,K ^ ,ie thickened and 
il#-vliV. % J be ess( ntlal cause of eczema Is I*-, 
till- .ill. ,, Ufl bllxirn or acquired Miedtl ycjicsh of 
i! 1 # t5e,lfl the action of irritants, which may 

hfr? rm [ n w hhln the 1**1 y by way of the blood 
ax«?#-.i° r . fnim u hhout by fllrart contact. The 
may produ. e e* /ema in xuch seas It DM 
frtini# a . ri * nhnost without number, ami range 
o>l«l ITi <Y,,,Ntil uents and germs to heat and 
ocei.r^i ** Hocalled " (x-cupatlonul" eczema 
■Itan ? miiiccptihlc pcpsnw whose work iht#*- 
Irrifnr# 1 .. . handling hucli crzemn-pnxlucliig 

*!“• HakeiV. photographers', butcher*', 

w *Jjmerwoinen'H eczema come within this 
con/thi, , treatment upplied varits with the 
mathM 11 in 1 a * H ^bi and the cause of the Inllam- 
4fi«l Ihus. In (awn at the stage of redm-ns 

turtrh..,** ' l,JL ‘ ihx-Uir will probably prc*crllx.‘ 
ii ll i' ,w; lii iht * “ * :i ^Y " *big#\ olnt- 
Ulli uL l* 0li W ^ preferred; and at the stage of 
X-ravM U,ltf A tTu ^ e <*>al tar or the npplleatlou of 
D. it.is ^ lo wiiw time every effort would 
. to discover the responsible Irritant 
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Embolism. The presence of obstructing clots 
or other plugs In the arteries or veins. Among the 
illnesses that may be complicated by puch a 
condition, though fortunately very rarely, are 
Inflammation of a vein, malignant disease, some 
ronns of heart disease, and various parasitic 
diseases, lae obstructing plug is called an 
embolus, and Its effects depend partly on its 
nature; for example, whether it Is infected or not. 
and partly on the site of the Ixwly in which it 
ultimately lodges. Organs most commonly 
affected by emboli on are the brain. June, splctn. 
kidney, liver and intestine. 

Embryology 11 le science that treats of the 

de ^wV/T Cnt ,° f or f etus of animals. 

Emetic. A medicine that cauns vomiting 
Common emetics are mustani and water, ipecacu¬ 
anha wine, and zinc sulphate. 

Emphvscma. A tenn commonly used to de¬ 
note a disease in which the air spaces of the Inn's 
are abnormally distended, with the result that the 
lungs thermelves lose their elasticity and the 
network of blood vessels in the walls of the air 
spaces is gradually destroyed. In most cases of 
emphysema the catt-e is clmmlc bn.nchitis. the 
cojigh and obstruction of the tubes tending to 
bring al>out a state in which air can be more eadly 
dmwn into the lungs than expelled from them. 
Shortness of lireath and a bluidi tint of the skin! 
especially of the lips, are the chief symptoms, but 
in tno^t ca^es the symptoms of bronchitis are 
present as well. The appearance of the patient 
Is characteristic : he has a broad, deep, barrel- 
shaped chest, rai-ed shoulders, coovded upper ribs, 
and lower ribs further apart than normal—the 
total effect to the inexperienced eye l**lng one of 
fine, healthy development. It is imjxxsible to cure 
emphysema, but the practitioner, by improving 
the patient s general health, treating his bronchitis 
and teaching him a li>«ieriic way of life, can do 
much to relieve the svmptomx. In some cases 
benefit results from injcvling oxygen into the 
bhxxl. 

Empyema. An af-cumulation of pus hi the 


iiid i •• 

,,M '* b^lh iit t/> its Influence. 
^ chronic dJ*M*as4*. chiefly of the 
)>y ov vrurowth of the hkln ami 
w*t3Ctlve tUrtuea of the part aftueUxJ. 


chest—a c(Jiidili‘*n tlait may occur in connection 
with severe cases c*f pneumonia, bloxi-t'oi-oiiing, 
scarlet fever, tuberculosis and abscess of the lung, 
suppuration in the alxlteneii. and perforating 
wounds of thechcst. The chief ityinpuaas are c»ugh, 
shortness of breath, wasting, fever, and copious 
h weals; but tlie practitioner would in most cases 
confirm the diagnosis by introducing a hollow 
needle Into the chest and examining the lluld that 
comes away, lhe treatment of empyema is by 
dralniiii: away the pu*q either by repeatol aNpIra- 
tious through a cannulii. or by an operation on ti e 
chest. 

Enceplialitls. Inflammat iori of the brain 
Encephalitis letbarvlca. known populnrh as 
■ Shspy Kick ness " — not to be confuted with 
" nleepliwr ulekne.xs." a di.- ca-v prevalent In the 
(ongo—ilrd l>ecamo epldeml.- in this countr> in 
lPlx. tmt fortunately nlnce IPgl very few cases 
lifive occurred, and the disease Is now wry rare. 

1 lie chief symptoms of an attack were on the 
mental side drowsiness, apathy and lethargy, and 
on the physical, muscular weakness and paralysis 
Cure in many canes wits Ineomplete. and when the 
acute symptoms hod passed the patient was 
found to suffer from mental Impairment in some 
form or other, a deterfomt ion In diameter amount¬ 
ing e\en to tiionil delinquency. <»r some physh*al 
disntililty sueh as muscular tremor or rigidity 
In recent yearn a new disease. i>ost-vacclnai 
eiicepImlitlK. has Ikxh ol#sersed in a very innall 
pro|x#rtioii of recently vacdnatesl pcr>oii*. Very 
> oung children xcein t<» lx* luirnune or almost Im¬ 
mune from tills complication, whh h nclcctx f,,r 
attack iHTxons who. having iuIksi ‘1 vaccination in 
Infancy, Imve Lj undergo It for the llr*t time In 
some Inter JktIoJ of life. I tie ineutality from this 
disease Is high, but In many eases oxnpletc re¬ 
covery ix'c urs. 

Endemic. An endemic dl case |s one whi< h Is 
prevalent or regularly found In it region or district 

Eiidocurdltis. liiPnimnatlori of the membrane 
Ifvilmc the Inside of the heart. This condition 
Is almost Invariably apodal4*41 with carditis |n. 
[l.iinriiation of the heart muscle Itself, and valvu- 
litis, Inflammat Ion of the vulvca <#f (he heart 
Its most ImiHirtant antecedent cause Is m ute 
rheumatic fever, and it cannot l>e Pxj strongly 
emphaelscd that in this dlaeoAe what Is supremely 
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Important Is not the state of the Joints but of the ness, or sensations of dizziness that last for a few 
heart. The Joint pains mar be very slight: they seconds only. The medicines most commonly 
may after a few days subside completely: but as prescribed for the treatment of epilepsy are 
long as there is the slightest suggestion of active potassium bromide and luminal. But no patient 
disease in the heart, the practitioner will order the who has been given a prescription for these drugs 
patient to keep to bed; and the wise patient will should imagine that the resources of medical 
obey his instructions without question. Some- science have now been exhausted in his case and 
times such rest is ordered for weeks or even months he has nothing to do but have the prescription 
after the patient has outwardly recovered; but made up at regular intervals. Epileptic patients 
irksome though it Is. especially for an active child, should remain under medical supervision all their 
this treatment offers the only protection there Is lives. 

against the development of chronic and incurable Ep is taxis. Nose bleeding. In mild cases home 

heart disease. remedies such as applying cold to the back and 

Endocrine. Glands that secrete their products cold compresses to the nose, and putting the 
directly into the blood stream are called ductless patient on his bark with the head kept low, 
or endocrine glands. These products, known as suffice to stop the hemorrhage. In more severe 
Internal secretions or hormones, circulate through ; cases it may be necessary to plug the nostrils with 
the body and produce striking physiological effects i gauze impregnated with some astringent, and 
by stimulating various organs to activity. Ex- it is better that this procedure should be carried 
amples of endocrine glands are the thyroid gland, out by a doctor than by an unskilled person, 
the pancreas, and the suprarenal glands, which Epithelioma. A malignant tumour derived 
secrete thyroxin, insulin and adrenalin respcc- from the skin or from the surface of a lining mem- 
tivcly. brane. 

Endometritis. Inflammation of the lining Ergosterol. This chemical substance, which 
membrane of the womb. occurs in small quantities in animals and plants 

Enema. A liquid injected into the rectum. and roost plentifully in yeast, is believed to be the 
•Enteric. (See Typhoid Fever.) precursor of Vitamin I); for although It has in 

Enteritis. Inflammation of the lining mcm- itself no ante-rachitic properties, yet it acquires 
brane of the intestine, a malady marked by them on being exposed to ultra-violet radiation, 
diarrhera, abdominal pain, and sometimes and indeed all the other properties of Vitamin D 
vomiting. In spite of the diarrhoea, the practi- \ at the same time. The curative effect of ultra- 
t!on:*r in charge of a case not uncommonly begins , violet baths on rickets can be explained by the 
his treatment by administering a stiff dose of fact that these baths convert the ergosterol 
castor oil to clear out of the bowel the Irritant to contained in the skin to Vitamin D. which is 
which the enteritis is due. Later he may give 1 then absorbed from the akin Into the general 
bismuth and other medicines to reduce the fre- 1 circulation. 

qucncy of the motions, and in all ca-cs he orders a Erysipelas. An acute contagious disease of 
bland diet until the condition has settled down, the skin due to invasion of the surface lymphatic 
• Enuresis. Involuntary discharge of the urine, vessels by a virulent germ called Streptococcus 
Bed-wetting that occurs during sleep is called crysipeJati*. The eruption appears as a spreading, 
nocturnal enuresis, and affects chiefly young : rroc-red patch that Is slightly raised owing to 
highly-strung children. In many cases the condi- swelling of the underlying tissues. The patient 
tion can he remedied by removing some source of feels very feverish and ill and suffers a burning 
physical irritation; in others the cause Is psycho- pain and itching from the affected parts. In 
logical rather than physical, and treatment is 1 favourable cases the redness and swelling begin 
correspondingly more difficult. Skilled advice to suits!de on about the fourth day and the patient 
should be sought in all cases. No action of the I is convalescent in a week. But in debilitated 
parents can do greater or more permanent harm ! persons and in very old and very young patients 
than scolding a child or shaming him in his own the disease may take a more dangerous course, 
eyes or in the eves of other people for r.n act over Moreover, it may be attended by such serious • 
which ho his no control whatever. If the child complications as Inflammation of the kidneys, 
wets the bed the fact should be accepted quietly | brain, or lungs. Cases of erysipelas should lx? 
and without any fuss. The most careful routine isolated and all persons coming in contact with 
prescribed by the doctor may prove unavailing If \ them should take every precaution against 
the parents by their anger or agitation increase the j acquiring the infection. It is usual to paint the 
child’s mental distress, and thus the likelihood of edges of the Infected area with some application 
his wetting the bed again. Cutting out fluid from which it Is hoped will limit the further spread of 
the evening nu*al; training the child to empty the the disease—with collodion, for example, or a 
bladder at bed-time; putting him on a pot at a preparation of icthyol— and to give the patient 
fixed time every night; nil these are useful an injection of ant (streptococcal serum with a 
measures, but all of them together are not half as view to increasing his resistance to the invading 
useful a* a parental attitude that ensures that the germs. 

child shall go to lied serene and not worrying about Erythema. Bed ness of the skin due to con- 
whether he will or will not commit the awful sin 1 gestion of its blood vessels. Any flushing of the 
of bed-v.etting that night. skin, whether its cause is emotion or inflammation. 

Epidemic. A disease that attacks many people is strictly speaking an ervthema. 
in one region at one time and spreads quickly from Eugenics. The science of race improvement; 
place to place. the application of knowledge derived from all 

Epidermis, rhe cuticle; the outermost layer of relevant fields—from genetics, medicine, sociology, 
Llie skin, Ihls forms a protective covering for the ami psychology—for tho purpose of eliminating 
true skin or conum. I undesirable stocks from the human race Rid 

Epiglottis. 1 he lidlike structure at the root of raising the general phvsical, mental and moral 
•he tongue that partly covers the opening of the level of future generations. 

laT £ n T' it,,. , Exanthem. Any eruptive disease; any fever 

Epilepsy. A chronic di ea«c marked by the ’ accompanied by a rash. 

(XTurreiiec of fits in which consciousness Is Expectorant. Any medicine given for the 
suddenly lost or impaired and the body at the purpose of promotlug the ejection of phlegm from 
?£ me <i tune thrown into a state of convulsions, the lungs and bronchial tubes, 
iho firet attack usually occurs when the patient ! Faces. Excrement; the waste matter that 
U under twenty, and in a large proportion of forms in and Is discharged from the bowel, 
cases there is a history of cpilev>sy in the family. 1 Fainting. Temiorarv loss of consciousness due 
1- its may occur at intervals of days or of months; to anaemia of the brain.* The condition is treated 
lheir frequency varies from patient to patient, ; by placing the patient in a recumbent position, 
some remaining free and in excellent health for lowering his head, loosening his clothing, sprink- 
monflis at a time, others ha vine as many as two ling his face with cold water, and applying some 
or three tits a week. It Is usual to distinguish stimulant to the nostril 4 *, such as smelling salts or 
between two forms of the disease, a major and alcohol. If he is not too far gone, or is sufficiently 
V"‘7 r - , , , major disease, called " grand mal," recovered, giving him an ounce of sal volatile to 

be typical seizures occur, lasting anything from drink, or a little brandy, will soon make him feel 
u\e to twenty minutes, and even. In exceptional himself again. 

awes, longer. In the minor disease, called " petit Favua An infection of the skin and hair 
seizures are replaced by attacks of , follicles by a parasitic fungus called Achorion 
uuuui unconsciousness or impainnentof conscious- I SchOnleinii. The eruption consists of round, cup- 
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fthaped crusts which form most frequently on the 
scalp, causing baldness, but may affect any part of 
the body. As the disease spreads, the Indented 
crusts become continuous with each other and 
present a honeycomb appearance. The disease is 
(lift!cult to cure, but by removing the crusts with 
poultices and exposing the skin to X-rays good 
results are obtained in many eases. 

Fever. Abnonually high bodily temperature; 
any disease of which such a temperature is a 
characteristic symptom. 

Fibroid. This term is usually applied to lxmism 
tumourw of the womb eonumsed of fibrous and 
muscular tissue and separated from the body of 
the womb by a clearly defined capsule. The 
condition occurs most often in childless women 
over thirty, but many women who have borne 
children are also affected. The treatment !s by 
surgical removal, but this is resorted toonlv If the 
fibroid is growing rapidly, or Is causing bleeding, 
pain or other undesirable symptoms. 

Fibroma. A benign tumour consisting mainly 
of fibrous tissue. 

Fistula. An abnormal channel Joining two ( 
hollow organs or a hollow organ and the surface of 
the body. If it lias formed as a result of inflam¬ 
mation. a fistula Is in effect a long, narrow, 
sinuous ulcer leading from one onmn to another 
or from an organ to the skin Thus a reeto- 
veslcal fistula is an abnormal passage between 
the rectum and the bladder; an anal flstulri Is 
Htrldly speaking a passage Joining the skin of the 
buttocks with the anus or rectum, but the term 
Is applied loosely to any pus-containing track 
formed In this region. The treatment of tlaula 
Is by surgical cxei* ion. 

Fit. A convulsion or paroxysm such as occurs 
In epilepsy, ajioplex). brain dbciuvcs. etc. tScc 

Convulsions.) 

Flat-foot. Thii condition, characterised by 
flattening out of one or more of the arches of the 
feet, affects chiefly young persons whose work 
forces them to stand uUuit a great deal or to 
carry heavy loads. In the ordinary way the 
arches are maintained to a great extent by 
groups of calf muscles; but when rapid growth 
in height and weight o<*curx without a cornu- 1 
ponding development in these museles. they , 
l)ccome unable to take off the extra strain thrown 
on the arches, and gradually, or soup* times 
suddenly, these give w»> and flat bed occur*. 
The patient walks with hl^ bxs< pointing outward, i 
an»l fceN pain and a seme of weakness in the j 
calves and feet. In all its stages the condition 
nwsl< skilled treatment. Fnrly rase* get well by 
fitting boot3 that are provided with a suitable | 
Insole, More advanced cases need treatment by 

S pecial exercises, massage and elect r hit) ; occa- ! 

onally operation Ik nocuvsar>. Cycling is an 
excellent exercise for people with a tendency t<> 
flat-foot. It exercises tin* inu-c|i*s of the cuIf 
while keeping the body weight '»lf the ankles. 

Flatulence. Wind; dir tension of the d«>mmh 
or intestines with r.ir or gas. »S« c Aorophagy.t 
Fomentation. The treatment of Inflammation 
by applying heat and moisture to tie* ntb«te 1 
part. The most generally used material for this j 
purpose is boric lint wrung out of ladling water 
To keep the heat In. this is Immediately covered 
with a thick pod of cotton wool and minet lines a 
layer of ollskJn as well, and then bandaged In 
Place. 

Fracture. A break or rupture of a lx*ne. 
resulting most often from external violence. but 
occasional I y fnnn a sudden vigorous inu*« ulur 
ociritraction. It U usual to Hazily fracture* Into 
three grouiH: simple fractures. In which 11 k* 
bone 1h broken but no external wound is fonned 
at tlie alteof Injury; comi*»und fractures. In w lib h. 
owing to laceration of the skin, a communication 
U CaUhlUhed between the broken bone and the 
outer air; and comminuted fracture*. In which 
the bone Is broken In more than two places 
Whatever the type of fracture, unskilled treat¬ 
ment or moving the patient unnecessarily may 
do inr re harm than good. and may even turn a 
•linplu Into u compound fracture. If. however, 
moving the patient lief ore the d octor* arrival 
cannot Ik* avoided, then at leaat care should Ik* 
taken to prevent further Injury to the patient by 
oently placing the affected limb In any firm sup¬ 
port that can Ik* got hold of; for example, a 
■butter or a wide lx>ard 


Freckles. Brown or yellowish *pots that form 
on the skin of susceptible persons ns a result of 
exisisure to the sun. Freckles usually fade or 
even disappear entirely in winter, but again In¬ 
come marked In the summer months. No treat¬ 
ment Is of any avail. 

Frostbite. Gangrene that results from freezing 
of the tissues. The parts specially liable to l>e 
at tucker 1 are the fingers and toes, the nose and the 
cars. The great joint in the treatment Is to thaw 
the frozen parts very gradually, rubbuig them 
with snow, and keeping the patient in a cool 
room, the temperature of which i-* rni ed very 
gradually. The application oil of turpentine 
is said to produce great benefit. 

Furunculosis. A crop c»f Ixdh. 'See Boil.) 

Gall-Madder, 'lie* inar-sh |»cd bag that acts 
as a reservoir for the bile c crvted by the liver. 

Gall-stones. <Scc Calculus.* 

Ganglion. A cyst like hwelline formed in 
connection witli a Joint or the sheath of a tendon. 
The inoM usual site of ganglion \< the brick <*f the 
wrist where it forms a round elastic tumour con¬ 
taining a gelatinous send-solid M»b<t:ince. Oc¬ 
casionally a sharp blow **11 the ganglion serves to 
rupture It and bring a Unit a cure, but usually a 
minor operat Ion is found to be r.«*cc-'Kary. 

Gangrene. The death and d*•ecncnition of a 
tissue brought alx.ut by hit erf« rence with its blood 
supply and an invasion of destruei ive germs. 

Gastric. Pertaining to the stomach. Tims, 
CTiMrlc ule/ r meal.* ub » r *»f the stomach, gastric 
catarrh, a catarrhal inllummat ion of the .-tornach. 
and so forth. 

Gastric Ulcer. This name |s applied to two 
distinct t' its of stomach disease—one acute, the 
other chroriie. Acute gastric ulitr «h*cup< most 
commonb in women. In this omdii b*n ulrera- 
lion may *h ur In several parts «*f the lining mem¬ 
brane at once, producing lesion* that vary In size 
front a pln-|K*lnt to a sivpenny-pb ec. Quite 
coinrnonlv th»*-e ulcers heal i*ompletely, leaving 
-in.ill .<-.»r tonhow where the) bav« Ikvii The 
first .s> mptoms are due as often as nut. t > bleeding 
from the uben. which may cause vomiting of 
blood or pnssing blond in tin* s* *•!*, <»r both. 
Otherwise the only symptom- may be those of 
iicutc dyspepsia. < hroiilc ga-trlc ulcer, a far 
more serious condition. occurs mostly In men. 
It* this disease, multiple liberation Is rare. The 
ulcer. however. Is often ver> large, and tends to 
burrow' deeply into 1 he stomach w all. ’I he pat lent 
may sutler gre.it pain. e*iK*elall> al*>ut half un 
hour to two hours after un a!-. Heartburn Is 
common, and ho is vomiting, which temporarily 
relieves the pain. Dividing from the ulcer, 
perforat i«»u of the stomach and rout r u t ion <>f the 
stomach wall are faiilv frequent and serious 
complications. In all com*s a prnctftb*n«-r should 
lie consult* d as il* t o->|l»le. Sclf-ne'die:il Ion 

for dyspepsia may pro\bb* temi*oriiry relief but 
will In tlie long run pmve dbastnan. Knly 

c.1-1 s of iiber may be cured c<>mpb to|y |>y appro¬ 
priate diet and m«*db lie Advanced c.i-cs 
iilwuyrt require operntb «• I real fuel it . 

G.istrllif. Inllatniiiullon of the Moma'h, a 
< ondH Ion whh'li may arise a* ut* ly as a result of 
| eating indigestible or dic* inpo-dng focxl, or 
' < hronb*Jilly a< a refill of exce-sl\.» drinking, or 
Inf'-ction of the lining nieinbrane of the stomach 
by toxins or germs. Tin* common symptoms an' 
pain, Noinlting. llutulemc, and loss of appetite. 
<Sc<* I)vspepsla.» 

Ga^tro-onlevilis. Inllamniat b>n of the htomach 
mid Intestine*. 

German Meaalos. fSee Rubella.) 

Gerinicj'ie. A genn-klllltig subNtanee. Curlxdlo 
a« bl. bsllfa*. p< minnguuate of pot a h. cusol, 
limine, corro-lve sublltnate. am among the 
geniil«bl«*H c>>iiuiiorily used in inudieul and 
nurglcal practice. 

Gingivitis. Inllaiiunaf Ion of tin* gums, a 
common but serious <M(idllb»n which may be 
rco*>gril*ed by the swollen and re<| appearance of 
the gum margin mid the fuel that slight pressure 
imuse^ bleeding. Gingivitis Is far more easily 
I»rcvented than cured. Children should be taught 
b> brush the te«*th thonmghly morning and night, 
and to clean the tfsithbrush after using it. Such 
it habit regularly persisted In will keep the gums in 
a healthy state, but soup* uuthorltleq l>elleve that 
n further essential preiguition is to give a diet 
con taint tig u sulllclcncy of calcium und Vitamin 1 J. 
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Gland. Tills term is used In several senses, but 
mainly to denote an organ that manufactures a 
physiologically active tluid. Thus, the salivary 
glanu manufactures saliva, which helps to digest 
starch; the breast manufactures milk; the liver, 
bile; the thyroid gland, thyroxin. Glands which 
pour their products straight into the blood stream 
are called glands of internal secretion or endo¬ 
crine glands; glands supplied with a duct through 
which their products pass to some other organ are 
called glands of external secretion. Some con¬ 
fusion is created by the fact that the name gland 
la given to such organs as the spleen which do not 
seem to manufacture any secretion whatever. 

Glaucoma. A disease of the eye marked by 
great increase of tluid, and thus of pressure, 
within the eyeball. Symptoms suggesting the 
onset of glaucoma are pain and redness of the eye. 
Intense headache, dimness of vision, and a sensa¬ 
tion of haloes ntiout distant lights. An Immediate 
operation is essential to save the eyesight. 

Glossitis. Inllammation of the tongue. 

Glottis. Jibe narrow opening between the vocal 
cords. 

Goitre. A non-inflammatory enlargement of 
the thyroid body, a ductless gland situated in 
front and on either side of the windpii*;. Many 
different kinds of this disease are recognised, each 
producing its own characteristic symptoms, but 
in all kinds a prominent symptom is a swelling 
in the front part and sometimes side of the neck. 
In what is known as simple goitre, the type of 
disease that is so common in mountainous dis¬ 
tricts, such as. for example. Derbyshire and 
Switzerland, this swelling and the pressxire it exerts 
on neighbouring structures are the only symptoms, 
and treatment is required mainly for cosmetic 
reasons or for the relief of pressure. In exoph¬ 
thalmic goitre, or Graves’ disease, enlargement of 
the thyroid gland is of comparatively small im¬ 
portance. This condition owes its seriousilfcss to 
the fact that the thyroid gland of affected persons 
is not merely swollen but over-active, pouring an 
excess of its internal secretion into the blood. 
For the maintenance of normal health. Just so 
much thyroid secretion is needed by the body, no 
more and no less. Deficiency leads to conditions 
called myxtedema and cretinism, which are 
described under those headings; excess leads to 
serious nervous symptoms, a rapid pulse, wasting, 
sweats, mental disturbances, muscular tremors 
uud abnormal protrusion of the eyeballs—all 
symptoms found in association with exophthalmic 
goitre. The proper treatment of this condition 
in any given cose may lie very difficult to decide 
upon. Some cases get better by medical treat¬ 
ment only, iodine given in suitable do9ea pro¬ 
ducing a diminution or even disappearance of all 
the symptoms; but such treatment is often 
ineffective or productive of only a temporary 
benefit, and in such an event, removal of part of 
the thyroid gland by surgical operation offers the 
only chance of cure. 

Gonorrhoea. A venereal disease. In very 
few diseases dot's the chance of cure depend so 
much on the patient's co-operation. Prompt and 
persistent treatment is effective in nearly even' 
case; but if such treatment is delayed or the 
doctor’s orders arc not carried out to the letter, 
the disease may become chronic and incurable 
—a danger not only to the patient himself but to 
the race. 

» Gout. A disease characterised by an excess of 
uric acid in the blood, the formation of chalky 
deposits in the joints and elsewhere in the body, 
and attacks of acute and very painful arthritis. 
Persons liable to this affection should avoid uric- 
acld-fonnitig foods and drinks, especially red meat, 
sweetbreads, liver, tea, coffee, cocoa, malt liquors 
and strung wines. Their meals should always be 
moderate in amount, and they should take every 
day enough exorcise to promote the digestion and 
assimilation of their food. Certain drugs, notably 
ciuchupheji. are useful for preventing attacks, but 
they should on no account be taken except in the 
manner prcscriln*d by a doctor. I’sed correctly, 
they do a great deal of good, but they may. if 
taken In the wrong amounts, produce serious 
consequences. 

Graves' Disease. (See Goitre.) 

Gumboil. A swelling of the gums due to an 
abscess at the root of a tooth. To let the pus 
out, the offending tooth has to bo extracted; 


painting the gums and taking medicine to relieve 
pain are helpful enough as temporary measures, 
but are useless in the long run. 

Gyn®oology. That branch of medicine that 
la concerned with the diseases peculiar to women, 
especially of the genital tract and the structures 
and glands connected with it. 

Hfiematemesis. Vomiting of blood, a symptom 
that may appear in the course of a nuraiier of 
diseases, including gastric ulcer, cancer of the 
stomach, cirrhosis of the liver, and certain serious 
disorders of the blood. 

Hasmatoma. A localised swelling containing 
fluid or clotted blood. 

Hematuria The discharge of blood-containing 
urine. This symptom may appear in the course 
of a number of diseases of the urinary tract, 
including inflamraatioa*. tumours and stone of the 
bladder or kidneys, enlargement of the prostate 
gland, and irritation of the membrane by certain 
drugs. Among the general diseases of which 
hiematuria is an occasional symptom may be 
mentioned heart disease, anamia and certain 
severe disorders of the blood. There is no one 
treatment for hematuria. The symptoms call 
for immediate diagnosis, and treatment has to be 
directed to removing the underlying cause. 

Haemoglobin. (See An® mi a.) 

Haemophilia. (See Bleeder.) 

Haemoptysis. Spitting of blood; hemorrhage 
from some part of the respiratory tract, nearly 
always the lungs. This is a very serious symptom, 
and to take it lightly, as some patients do. may be 
suicidal. It is an interesting fact that many 
persons, who would never hesitate to consult a 
doctor on the appearance of some trivial symptom, 
will go on spitting blood for weeks and even 
months without mentioning the matter to a soul. 
They do not seek medical advice, because they are 
afraid of what they may hear; for, though they 
tell themselves that it really is nothing, just a 
little congestion of the throat that will soon dear 
up. in their hearts they know that they arc almost 
certainly suffering from consumption and the blood 
is coining from the injured lung. It should be 
realised that early cases of consumption have on 
excellent chance of getting completely better, but 
that the longer treatment is delayed the more 
remote this chance becomes. There is, it must be 
admitted, the possibility that in any given case 
the blood does not come from the lungs at all. 
or. if it does, that the cause is some malady other 
than consumption, but these are matters that only 
a skilled diagnosis can settle. Hiemoptynia 
always needs skilled treatment, whatever Its cause; 
and should the cause be consumption, then the 
sooner treatment is started the better the patient’s 
chance of making a good recovery. 

Haemorrhage. Bleeding; a discharge of blood 
from the blood vessels. 

Haemorrhoids. (See Piles.) 

Hallucination. (See Delusion.) 

Hammer Toe. A claw-like deformity of the too 
as a result of which the first joint sticks up, 
pressing against the upi>er leather of the shoe, 
while the tip of the toe or even the nail points 
straight downwards to the ground. In this 
condition abnormal pressure from the boot or shoe 
is exerted upon the root of the toe. the tip of the 
tlret joint and the tip or nail, and at these three 
joints corns are liable to develop and to cause 
pain and crippling. In early cases fitting proper 
shoes may arrest further development of the 
condition, but in the more advanced stages relief 
can never be obtained except by an operation. 

Harelip. A congenital cleft in one or both 
lips, usually iu the upper lip only. Surgeons 
prefer to operate In this condition when the infant 
Is two to three months old, but if the harelip 
interferes with feeding they are forced sometimes 
to operate much earlier. There is not the 
slightest evidence for the popular belief that some 
startliag experience of the mother a during hex 
pregnancy Is responsible for the appearance of 
this deformity. .. 

Headache. This, like so many other com¬ 
mon disorders, should not be regarded as a single 
disease for all cases of which the treatment is more 
or less the same, but as a symptom that may 
appear in the course of many diseases, some very 
severe indeed, others trivial and of short duration. 
Digestive disturbances of all kinds, including 
gastritis *and constipation, eye-strain, arueinia. 
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the circulation in the blood of toxins derived from 
frorae focus of infection, fever, working in an im¬ 
pure atmosphere, diseases of the brain—these, 
among many other maladies and disorders, are 
causes of headache, and only by a medical ex¬ 
amination of the patient can it lx? discovered 
which is responsible in any given case. So- 
called headache i>owders may give temporary 
relief, but once their effect has passed off the 
headache is almost certain to recur. Only by 
treating the cause can permanent benefit be 
obtained. (See also Migraine.) 

Heart. This muscular organ, which is situated 
hi the chest between the lungs, is the great pump 
by the action of which the blood is circulated 
throughout the body. It consists of four chambers, 
known resj>ectively as the right auricle, the right 
ventricle, the left auricle, and the left ventricle. 
'I he walls of the auricles are comparatively thin, 
th'jse of the ventricles are thick, especially those 
of the left ventricle, which an* three times as thick 
j-s those of the right. The chambers of the right 
side arc completely shut off from those of the left 
by a partition, so that It is impossible, except In 
certain abnormal conditions, for blood to pass 
directly from one side of the heart to the other. 
Koch auricle communicates freely with its corres¬ 
ponding ventricle, but between the two a system of 
valves is disposed in such a manner that b!*>od can 
flow only from the auricle to the ventricle, and not 
in the opposite direction. Thus, blood can How 
from the right auricle to the right ventricle, and 
from the left auricle to the left ventricle; but It 
cannot flow from either chamber of the right side 
into either chamUr of the left, or ri>«r ivr-u. 
leading Into the right auricle arc the two great 
veins, called tie* superior and Inferior vena cava, 
through which blood is poured into the heart 
from all parts of the body. The right ventricle 
communicates with the pulmonary artery, from 
which, in turn, blood Is conveyed to the great 
capillary networks that permeate the lungs. 
Wood Is forced Into this artery from the right 
ventricle at each heart-beat. The left auricle 
communicates with the pulmonary veins, through 
which blood, having been oxygenated. Is returned 
from the lungs to the heart. The left ventricle 
leads directly to the aorta, the great arterial trunk 
along which oxygen-carrying blood is pumped to 
every organ. mcrnl>or and tissue of the Ixxly. 
The sequence of events at each heart-heat Is as 
follows. First the two auricles contract together, 
this pliaoeof heart action being known as auricular 
ny'Ktole. As a result of their contraction bl<*>d Is 
forcwl from the right auricle Into the right ventricle, 
and from the left auricle Into the left ventric le. 
Now follows the phase of ventricular systole, when 
both the ventricles contract, the right ventricle 
forcing blood Into the pulmonary artery and the 
left Into the aorta The* disposition of the vulvirs 
1s t ween the auricles and the ventricles prevents 
the return of blood to the auricles during this 
phn.se of the heart-beat. Ventricular systole Is 
followed by a relaxation of the heart, a phase of 
diastole In which the heart rests Is-fore going 
through the whole cycle of contructions all over 
HJtain. This process—auricular systole, ventri¬ 
cular systole, diastole—Is repeated Incessantly so 
long a>: life persists. In a normal adult at rest It 
ooifipletov. Itself on an average 72 times a minute, 
eac h cycle of changos occupy Ing als »ut f* air-flf t hs of 
it second. The circulation of the blood Is explained 
in the section Is.-aring that tit le. and to some extent 
also In the sections entitled Aorta. Artery. Mood 
Pressure. Diastole, and Systole. 'Phis description 
of tie* clrcul.it Ion fliould serve to clarify the facts 
■et out In those sections. 

Heartburn. A burning sensation In the upper 
Part of the gullet; u symptom of dyspepsia due to 
excessive secretion of hydrtxddorle acid In the 
■toinach. 

Heart Failure. The symptoms that result when 
worn any cause—for example, weakness of the 
inuH'ie, or inooiiipet«*nc‘e of the valves—the* heart 
wwoiiie* Incapable of carrying out its task of main- 
Uliilinc the circulation of the blood. At first the 
patient may notice nothing wrong except that he 
jxttoincM very short of breath on slight exertion; 
out as the fullure of the heart pr<gre«eo ( dropsy 
I* i due to congest Ion of the lungs, liver 

aii'i kidneys make their appearance. In Its popular 
jem-ce, trie Una heart failure denote* sudden and 
fatal cessation of the heart's action. 
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Heliotherapy. The treatment of disease bv 
exposing the body, wholly or In part, to the sun’s 
rays. These rays, by virtue of their invisible 
ultra-violet component. excite chemical changes 
as a result of which Vitamin Dis generated in the 
skin, and the blood becomes richer In calcium and 
phosphorus, and more capable than it was lief ore 
of destroying disease-producing germs. Helio¬ 
therapy is used extensively for the treatment of 
surgical tul>orculo>ls, (-specially of the l*>no*. 
glands, joints and abdomen, and of rickets, a 
dise*L-e in which the blood is grossly deficient in 
calcium and phosphorus. It is an error, however, 
to assume that because sun-bathing is beneficial 
It may la* freely indulged in by all persons. No 
one who has suffered or has l>eeti suspected of 
suffering from tuberculosis should ever tun-bathe 
except under the orders of a doctor; and even 
Persons in perfect health would do well to train 
their bodies xery gradually to take full sun¬ 
baths. beginning by exiting only snuill area* for 
a few minutes and progressively inereadng the 
extent and la-riod e»f the exposure. Unless sun¬ 
bathing Is attended and followed by feelings of 
exhilaration and well-being. It is lx t ter not per- 
sl-ted in. Mistering of the skin, a rbe of tempera¬ 
ture, headache. and a feeling of sickness are all 
warnings to stop that inu-t on no account l>c 
Ignored. Two rules worth remembering are, 
always to protect the head and neck while sun¬ 
bathing. and never to cxixjse the body to the sun 
inunediately after a meal. 

Hemiplegia. Paralyds r»f one side of the body. 

Hepatic. Pertaining to the liver. 

Hepatitis. In (lamina (Ion of the liver 

Heredity. The transmission of qualities from 
parents or ancestors to their offspring. 

Hernia. A rupture; the protru-ion of an organ 
or of a i*ortlon of an organ through a breach in 
the wall of the cavity in which it. Is contained. 
An example will make this definition clear. At 
each groin there is a narrow canal that makes a 
< omnium’ at ion in the male b.tucen the fib- 
dominnl cavity and the scrotum, that fs to say 
the pouch containing the testes. In certain 
circumstances a loop or knuckle of lx»wel may pass 
through this breach in the abdominal wall, 
some times forming a dwelling in the groin, but 
occasionally getting as far as the scrotum itself. 
Such a protrusion Is called a hernia—an inguinal 
hernia If the loop of Ixnvel stops at the groin, a 
M‘n>tal hernia If It reaches further down. I he 
condition can In* treated by means of a well-fitting 
tru-ss. or by nn operation. In thecae of congenital 
hernia of children, the former met hod. If properly 
apple d, usuall) brings ulx>ut a complete cure. 

Herpes. Shingles; an acute and extremely 
paliiful skin diMgise market! by an eruption of 
Id I stent, usually along the course of one of the 
skin nerves. 

Homoeopathy. A system of healing based on 
two assumptions; the first, that diseases may Ixr 
cured by administering drug* which would pro¬ 
duce the symptoms of these diseases In healthy 
person*; and the second, that the effect of drugs is 
enhanced when they are given in minute doses. 

Hormone. (See Gland.) 

Hydrocephalus. Water on the brain; a condi¬ 
tion In which the fluid circulating through the 
hruln and spina! cxird 1* Increased In amount and 
thus exerts an abnormal pressure on the brain 
substance and t hecraniiun. Thedfscaso Is marked 
by enlargement of the head, decay of the brain 
mat Ur. mental disorders and convulsions. 

Hydrophobia. 1 tables; an Infectious disease 
which is caught from animal*. in tl.h country 
usual I y dogs as the result of a bite. It Is believed 
to be due (d ll Virus present In the saliva of In¬ 
fected animals. The symptoms do not develop 
immediately after the Idle; usually. In fuel, a 
period of anything from one to six months inuy 
elapse before the patient Ixgln* to feel III. Fever 
resth^snes*. and swelling of the glands in the 
region of the bite are the first sign* to appear, but 
these are soon followed by choking feeling* and 
*pastn of the muscle* of the month and throat- 
I hese spasms are made worn.- If the put lent tries 
to drink, or even If water Is offered to him. The 
patient meanwhile Ix-oxnc* delirious and more 
feverish than ever, und bchav<* In a wild and 
maniacal manner. Death usually ixx-ur* In about 
five day*. 'i hanks to the work of Pasteur the 
great French acientlut who died In 1»00, hydro- 
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phobia can be prevented almost with certainty by 
inoculating persons who have been bitten by an 
Infected animal with a series of injections of 
rabies vaccine. It is worth pointing out that 
every single person attacked by hydrophobia 
i Ues; the mortality, however, among Inoculated 
persons is less than 1 in 200. 

Icterus. (See Jaundice.) 

Icthyosis. Pish skin; a disease of the skin in 
which the surface Is dry. rough and scaly. 

Ileum. (See Intestine.) 

Immunity. The power of the living organism 
to resist and overcome disease. From the 
moment of birth until death every living 
creature is subject to noxious influences, to stresses 
and strains, to the action of poisons and parasites, 
of chemical and physical agents, which, unresisted, 
would inevitably destroy it. But these noxious 
influences do not have everything their own way. 
In the course of evolution, living organisms 
have nece-sarily developed all kinds of expedients 
for defeating their enemies and overcoming attacks 
on their health and vitality. They have, in short, 
acquired what is known as resistance, and the 
sum-total of the mechanisms by which tliis resist¬ 
ance attains its ends is called immunity. Im¬ 
munity may be congenital or acquired, partial or 
complete, active or passive. Some races and 
persons are bom with a resistance to certain 
diseases; subjected to influences which would 
produce these diseases in susceptible i>ersons, they 
remain unaffected; they have a congenital 
Immunity. Where, however, this desirable state 
is lacking, an immunity can still be acquired. 
Persons who have suifered from certain infectious 
diseases appear to be insusceptible to a further 
attack; Hlmilarly. persons who have been inocu¬ 
lated with vaccines do not contract the diseases 
from the genus of which these vaccines have been 
made. They have, in short, an aaptired immunity. 
When immunity exists or is developed in the 
organism's own cells, tL^ucs or tissue fluids it 
is called active ; when it depends not on these 
defences, but on defences conferred upon the 
organism by injecting it with serum obtained 
from an immune animal or pen*>n. it is called 
paxnve. Examples of active immunity are the 
protection afforded by one attack of measles 
against further attacks of the same disease, or by 
vaccination against small pox; serum treatment of 
diphtheria or prevention of lockjaw, on the other 
hand, are examples of passive Immunity. 

Impetigo. A superilcial inflammation of the 
skin marked by the eruption of isolated pustules 
and blisters, the contents of which form crusts, 
under cover of which healing Lakes place. 

Indigestion. (See Dyspepsia, Gastric Ulcer and 
Gastritis.) 

Iufantilo Paralysis. (See Poliomyelitis.) 

Infection. Invasion of the body by disease- 
producing genus. 

Inflammation. The changes that occur within 
living tissues when they are attacked by germs, 
heat. cold, poisons, or any other chemical or 
physical agents, provided that the injury pro¬ 
duced by these agents is not so serious as to destroy 
the tissues at once. Inflammation should be 
regarded as one of the processes by which the 
living body mobilises its forces for the purpose 
of meeting and overcoming hostile influences. An 
arm invaded by germs, for example, is red. hot. 
swollen and painful; but these symptoms, 
admittedly unpleasant, are a sign that the body’s 
defensive mechanisms are in full activity. The 
blood vessels in the tissues round the germs be¬ 
come dilated; extra blood, rich in substances 
capable of destroying genm. flows into the affected 
limb; great masses of cells wander out of the blood 
vessels and make a powerful counter-attack 
against the invader; and then, finally, the enemy 
being destroyed, all this activity subsides, the 
inflammation goes down and the arm is restored 
to its previous healthy state. The symptoms of 
inflammation can now be better understood. 
The redness and heat are due to the increased 
amount of blood; swelling occurs when blood 
fluid and cells leave the vessels aud accumulate in 
the tissues, and pain results from the pressure 
exerted by the fluid and cells upon the nerves. 
The process di>es not end at this stage. In 
favourable cases healing is bo complete that no 
trace of inflammation is left behind; in others some 
destruction of tissue takes place and the site of 


inflammation Is ever after marked by the presence 
of a scar; and if the invader Is too powerful 
or the resistance is low. suppuration and even 
gangrene may ensue. Besides the local signs, 
inflammation produces certain constitutional 
symptoms of greater or less severity. Chief 
among these are fever, wasting, loss of appetite, 
indigestion, constipation, and occasionally ex¬ 
haustion and collapse. 

Influenza. An acute infectious disease marked 
by fever, inflammation of the respiratory tract, 
and sometimes of the stomach and intestines, 
pains in the limbs, intense headache, prostration 
and depression. Opinions differ sharply about 
the causes of this disease. Various germs have 
been held responsible, one even having been 
named Bacillus influenz©; but according to the 
most recent views all these germs play but a 
secondary part in the production of Influenzal 
symptoms, the real culprit l>eing a filterable virus 
—that is to say. one capable of passing through a 
filter that would stop the passage of ordinary 
germs. It is believed that the Injection of a 
vaccine made from Bacillus Influenza* and other 
organisms found in infected patients confers 
sufficient protection to prevent an attack during 
an epidemic. Once an attack has developed the 
patient has no alternative but to take to his bed and 
stop there until all symptoms have disappeared aud 
his temperature has been normal for some days. 

Inoculation. (See Immunity.) 

Insomnia. Inability to sleep. Attempt* to 
procure relief from this symptom by Liking sleep- 
producing drugs are likely only too often to pro¬ 
duce dangerous consequences. Drugs do, in fact, 
play a very important part in the treatment of 
some cases of insomnia, but they must be taken 
only under medical direction and in exactly the 
prescribed doses. Sleeping may l>e regarded as 
in one sense a habit, which like other habits can 
be established or broken. It is well known, for 
example, that one night of insomnia is liable to 
be followed by another, and this by a third. In 
part, no doubt, the patient’s anxiety about whether 
he will sleep or not is responsible for keeping him 
awake, but. whatever the cause, the longer the 
symptom is allowed to persist the more difficult 
it may be to cure. In such cases. Judicious drug 
treatment produces immediate benefit. The 
habit of Insomnia is broken, and after three or 
four nights the patient is capable once more of 
falling into a natural sleep. Between such drug 
treatment and self-medication with opiates con¬ 
tinued for periods of weeks or months there Is a 
world of difference. In the former case the 
patient Is never given a chance of becoming 
dependent on the drug; In the latter, he loses com¬ 
pletely his capacity for natural sleep, and has to 
take ever-lncrejL'-lng doses of drugs to produce the 
desired unconsciousness. It cannot bo too 
strongly emphasised that if simple home remedies 
for insomnia fail, skilled advice should invariably 
I© sought, A good Arm mattress, a quiet, warm 
room, a hot-water bottle, a hot drink on retiring, 
warm but not too heavy bedclothes—these are 
conditions that may serve to euro insomnia of not 
too long standing. But if such comnum-sense 
methods fail, the remedy is to be sought not in 
the chemist's shop but in the doctor’s consulting- 
room. * 

Insulin. The internal secretion of the pancreas 
specially prepared for injection into diabetic 
jgUientvS. Insulin, by increasing the ability of the 
tissues to use starchy food, lowers the amount of 
sugar in the blood and relieves all the symptoms 
of diabetes. (See Diabetes.) 

Intestine. The bowel; that part of the alimen¬ 
tary tract which extends from the stomach to the 
anus. In appearance, the intestine is a long 
twisted tube of which the first portion, known as 
the small intestine, is narrow and about twenty 
feet long, aud the second, known as the arge 
intestine, is wider but only about five feet long. 
These measurements apply to the intestine of a 
nonually formed, average-sized adult. The small 
intestine is further subdivided into the duodenum, 
the Jejunum, and the ileum; and the large in¬ 
testine into the oecura, the colon, and the rectum. 
These subdivisions are not. It should be realised, 
sharply marked off from each other. Only an 
expert anatomist can say for certain where one 
leaves off and the other begins. The duodenum 
merges into the Jejunum and the jejunum into the 
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ileum. But In their minute structure the different J 
parts of the intestine differ from each other in 
important respects; certain elands are found only 
in the membrane lining the inside of the duodenum, 
certain agglomerations of lymphatic tissue only in 
the inner lining membrane of the ileum. These 
differences of structure corresi*ond with differences 
of function, each subdivision of the Intestine play¬ 
ing Its own special part in the process of digestion. 

Iritis. Inflammation of the iris, the circular 
membrane surrounding the pupil, and forming 
the coloured part of the eye. I njury. rheumatic m. 
the venereal diseases. tuberculosis and other 
infections arc capable of producing this condition, 
of which the chief symptoms are pain, congestion 
of the affected region, contraction of the pupil, 
and an abnormal intolerance to light. 

Irradiation. Treatment by X-rays, ultra-violet 
rays, radium, or any other form of biologically 
active radiation. tSee A ctino therapy, Helio¬ 
therapy. X-rays, and Radium.) 

Itch. (See Scabies.) 

Jaundice. Yellowness of the skin. eves, mucous | 
membranes and iKnlily secret ions. due to tin* ’ 
presence of bile plmncnts hi the blool. Such a 
condition may be brought r.bout in three ways: 1 
by the excessive destruction of red blood c. I!s, | 
such as occur*. for example, in p< mi< tons nrircmki. | 
ami results in the presence of bile pigment in the \ 
bl(K>d serum; by the destruction of liver cells. ; 
whether produced by chemical or bacterial ! 
poisons; and by obstruction fp in any cause of the 1 
flow of bile from the liver, lie*ides the charac¬ 
teristic Jaundiced appeuranc*. to which is given . 
the name Icterus, other hyuiptorn* due to excess | 
of Idle pigments in the blood are a elow puhe. 
Itching, constipation, and the p:t>*aee of hiehlv 
coloured urine. The condition calls for immediate 
treatment. 

Jejunum. (See Intestine.) 

Katabolism. (Sec Anabolism.) 

Keratitis. Inflammation of the cornea, the 
transparent horny structure that forms the flout 
covering of the eye ball. 

Kidneys. These two glandular organs are 
situated on either Hide of the spinal column In the 
region of flic loins. In a man of average she cadi | 
kidney is about four Inches long, two inches wide 
ami one Inch thick; It weighs als>ut d ounces. 
On the side facing tie* spinal column is a notch 
called the hi I urn. communicating with which arc 
the urinary duct (known a* the ureter), and the 
arteries, veliu and nerves of the kidney. Tin* 
structure of the kidney Is very complicated 
indeed; looked at under the microscope it is seen I 
Ut consist of lifrge nuinlicrH of tuficd blood 
v^*hc1h that com** Into in Imab* relationship with 
long twisted glands l.nown as urinifcrouH tubule*. 

'I hcM? latter w pa rate waste products and water I 
from arterial blood that Is pumped through 
the kidneys by the uct*on of the heart; and tin* 
urine thus formal trickles Into the ureter, by way 
of which It readies the bladder. 

King’s Evil. Scrofula; tuljcmil'Hl* of the I 
lymphatic glands wlili the development of 
ftln-uwai that eventually Imak through the skin 
and form long, sinuous ulcers. It was held in the 
Past that patient* affected hy this condition could 
Ik* cured by the royal toudi; nowaday*. goo*i 
results are obt:dn<*d by placing tiie patient In a 
healthy environment, feeding Ifim well, and giving 
him Miin-lrutiiH and kinks, mipplcincnting thi« 
treatment in advunoud coaot by a slight surgical 
operation. 

Kyphosis. Humpback; a condition In whhh 
the liwkiMiic Hi li lts out ppuninentl), usually 
In Its upper pari, the common causes l>dn<c rlckct*. 
the luiblt, especially among rapidly growing 
children, of hh*oplng. occi/|»atlons tliat iiox— <i(au- 
carrying heavy w« l dits or coiitlnuully bending 
over a desk or ly.*ndi. and certain general and 
local i||m-xm-. and Injuries «*f the spine. 

Labour. Childbirth; the process of bringing 
fortli a child. 

Lactation. Buckling, the secretion of milk by 
the breast. If all g‘**-s well. I Ills Ker retIon IkvIiisoh 
the Msvjnd or third day after lats/ur. tiie quantity 
of fuilk gradually Increasing its the da>a go by and 
Isjlng maintained at a suthcl* ntlv high let el to meet 
the Infnnt'M needs during Uie following six to nine 
months. 

Lanugo. The fine, soft hair c*j\ crime the body of 

the fccUin. 


Laryngitis. Inflammation of the larynx or 
organ of voice, a condition marker! by hoarseness, 
cough, a dry and sore throat, and pain on swallow¬ 
ing. In its acute form, laryngitis arises from 
exactly the same causes as those that produce the 
common cold, and Is indeed in many cases but an 
extension of that condition. It appears also a« 
a complication of measles, and som* times of other 
infectious fevers. Chronic laryngitis is In some 
coses a sequel to the acute form of di-ease, 
developing when treatment of the latter is not 
carried out prr>i>erlr. It results also from 
faulty voice production, especially in persons 
who an* force*| by their (X'Ciinatlon to use their 
voice nt full strength for long periods. Bingen*, 
schoolmasters, cleigymcn. costermongers, (m»| i. 
ticians and t*Kik makers constitute the great 
majority of su< h patient*. Mouth-breathing ami 
* lie presi nee of sep.-is above the larynx, r.t the back 
of the nose, for example, are important contribu¬ 
tory ('HU'H. In l*>th acute and chronic laryngitis 
perhaps the most ind^rtant part of t|je treat¬ 
ment is to g|\c compute r«*-t to the visal cords. 
The practitioner will prescribe inhalation-:, sprays, 
and throat paints, and these will do much to 
brine about a cure; but their tlTv« t may be 
nullified if the patient docs not keep complete 
file nee during the acute stage, or t *• Ik as little and 
as quietly its po'rible when the disease* is chronic. 

Leprory. A chronic inf. ct ious disease marked 
by tiie appearance of n*on the skin, mucous 
Hi •inbrines and nerve trunks. Mo«t commonly 
af)<e!"i arc the (ace, the hands and fed. the 
in aith. th.* I»r> iix an I the no-e. Ae they develop 
on the nerves. the nodules can.-c pain and &ensa- 
lion* of tingling and burning, but later these 
symptoms give way t«» numbness and total loss 
of sen-at ion. (Irc.it def milty and mutilation 
re ult from tin* ulceration of the nodules, the 
ulcers burrowing dm plv into the tissues and 
even erod.ng l*»iies and joint*. 

Lesion. Any wound, injury, or degeneration in 
an organ or tbsue. 

Leucocvtosis. An increase In the number of 
white cell* in the 1 >I<xkI. Such a condition 
occurs normally during dictMion, the mimk'r of 
w hite cells in each inblc millimetre of blood being 
greater after than before meals. It develops also 
in the course of various fevers. In itillaiuiiudion. 
and in certain types of antenna. 

Lcucoplakia. This name Is given to white. 
Hi likened, homy patches that appear on the 
tongue as a result of clnonic In itaf i*in. mi« h as may 
be pnduonl b> t xce*-i\e hUioking or spirit drink¬ 
ing. svphllitrv inflation, nr the pro-sure exerted 
by Ill-lit ling deiiUtl plates or a jagg'.si tooth. 
lH*n<*<»plakla should on no account be taken 
lightly. It is a curable condition, but left un¬ 
treated Is liable to be follow, d l»* CitlKer. 

Leucorrlicra. The whiles; u whileh. bricky 
dhclmive from the womb. 

Leukromia. A rare disease In which there Is 
an enormous increase in the number of while cells 
in the bl.Mnl, together with a swelling and multi¬ 
plication of lymph cells In the spleen, lymph 
gland*, and Ijoiic marrow. As the disease pro- 
gnw<. Ii.ernorrhages occur in all part-of (he Indy, 
and the patient bvcoines more and more umeiuic 
and exhausted. |<eco\ery Is not to Ik* ex|>ectesi. 

IJnctus. A Uilek syrupy medicine to Ik* taken 
by licking. Irnigs given for the relief of cough 
an c'oimnouly prvseiilM.**! In this way. 

l.i|K>ma. A benign tumour iiu»d»* up of fat cells. 

Liver. A large glandular organ, duik red in 
colour. hltuutisi in the upikt pari .-f the abiloinen. 
iiuaIiiI> on the riuht nidi*. Ms ti|»i"r surface Is 
dornc-hlmpcri and lits up against the dtaphrugru. 
K merging frurn its under Mirfu< c are two ducts l»y 
way of wlilch bile iiiriiiufactnrisl In the liver <*111 
pass Into the inti-line; and d.-tly applied to 
this Hurface Is the r.dl bladder, which serves as u 
n-s4-rvofr for any Idle that liapiHits to Ik* fonn<*d 
when dtgotlon 1- n«.| g«nng on. I lie Iiv« 1 rece|\es 
a supply «»f blood from two nonrccs ; ordinary 
oxygen-carrying bl***! «l|ru*t from 1 he heart by 
way of a vcs*l railed the hepatic artery; and 
bk*od knidisl with the poslucts «,f dlg^tion from 
the Inte-i ini* by way of a v«-*« I < ull<*t| the |x>rtid 
vein. All 11 k I>1<"hI. however, is returned to tho 
hctiTt by way of (lie hepatic veins. Within the 
liver occur many of the ppktsi-s that are cwntlal 
in health and life; bile Ih iiianufactun^l, nugars are 
Btored up In the form of animal h larch or glya^gen. 
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urea is separated from the products of protein 
digestion, and certain tissue poisons are destroyed. 

Lockjaw. Tetanus; an acute disease of the 
nervous system caused by a poison derived from 
the tetanus bacillus, a germ that exists in sou, 
manure, garden mould and road dirt, and finds 
its way into wounds contaminated by these 
materials. The earliest symptom is stiffness of 
the jaw and of muscles In the throat and neck. 
Soon after, the jaw muscles become fixed and the 
patient is no longer able to open his mouth or to 
masticate food. The muscles of the back, chest, 
and abdomen are the next to become rigid, and 
now violent spasms of the muscles begin, which 
may reach such intensity as to arch the patient s 
back, distort the muscles of his face into hideous 
grimaces, and even fix his chest and so stop the 
act of breathing. Fortunately tills dangerous 
disease can be prevented by at once injecting 
persons who have received deep, lacerated and 
contaminated wounds with an antitoxin prepared 
from the tetanus bacillus. 

Locomotor Ataxy. (See Tabes.) 

Lordosis. Abnormal curvature of the spine 
with a convexity towards the front. 

Lungs. The organs of respiration, two large 
spongy organs that fill the greater part of the 
chest. They are made up of numerous very 
email air cells that are surrounded by a network of 
capillaries and communicate directly or indirectly 
with branches of the bronchial tubes. Air 
passing into the air-sacs by way of these tubes 
conveys oxygen to the blood circulating through 
the capillaries and from it receives the carbon 
dioxide that has formed in the tissues as a waste 
product. The effect of inspiration, therefore, is 
to charge the blood circulating through the lungs 
with a fresh supply of oxygen; the effect of 
expiration is to expel unwanted carbon dioxide 
from the system. Each lung is enveloped by a 
sac-like membrane called the pleura, the layers of 
which are in contact with each other, but covered 
with Just enough lubricating fluid td enable the 
movements of expansion and retraction to be 
carried out freely and without pain. The right 
lung is made up of three lobes, the left of two. 
These lobes in their turn are formed from smaller 
structures called lobules, each of which consists 
of a collection of air sacs surrounded by capillaries, 
lymphatic vessels, nerves, and connective tissue, 
and communicates directly with a branch of a 
bronchial tube. , # .. f . . 

Lupus. A tubercular disease of the skin and 
mucous membranes, marked by the formation of 
yellowish or brownish-red nodules that gradually 
coalesce, forming a continuous patch of diseased 
tissue. Sun-baths or irradiation of the skin with 
the light from an arc-lamp bring about a remark¬ 
able improvement in this condition and often a 
complete and lasting cure. 

Lymphadenoma. Hodgkin's disease; a disease 
marked by enlargement of the lymphatic glands, 
spleen, bone marrow, tonsils, and the lymphatic 
tissues throughout the body, together with a 
severe anaemia. The causes of this dangerous 
malady are as yet unknown; It seems in some 
respects to resemble Infectious disorders of the 
glands, in othera to resemble malignant disease. 
A great majority of the persons attacked are under 
forty, and men ore twice as liable to the disease as 
women. The outlook is by no means good, but 
regular administration of arsenic and X-ray 
treatment do seem to benefit a certain number of 
cases. 

Malaria. A kind of fever that was formerly 
believed to result from inhaling poisonous emana¬ 
tions from damp and marahy ground, but is now 
known to t>e due to a parasite whieh is conveyed 
to the body by the bite of an infected mosquito. 
The fever occasions paroxrums whieh tend to 
reappear every day, every other day. or every 
third day. according to the nature of the infecting 
parasite. The first symptom of a typical malarial 
attack is chili, tills being followed by a stage of 
high fever and finally of sweating. If this 
sequence of events takes place every day. the dis¬ 
ease is called Quotidian; if every other day. it is 
called trrtian ; and if every third day. quartan. 
Malaria is further classified into two main varieties, 
a benign and a malignant—the former being un¬ 
pleasant but rarely fatal, the latter having a 
fairly high mortality. In all types of the disease 
the treatment is by means of quinine, which is 


given usually by mouth, but sometimes by injec¬ 
tion. Piasmoquine, a new drug, is said to be 
even more effective in destroying the parasites 
than quinine, and recent research suggests that 
persons living in malaria districts »can protect 
themselves effectively against an attack by taking 
a small dose of this drug every day as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure. 

Mania- A symptom of Insanity characterised 
by wild excitement, incessant activity, delusions, 
hallucinations and a tendency to perform acts 
of violence. 

Marasmus. Progressive wasting in infanta 
without any obvious cause. 

Mastitis. Inflammation of the breast. Like 
other inflammations, this condition may be acute 
or chronic, the former occurring most commonly 
in recently confined women, probably as a result 
of an invasion of the breast by germs that have 
made their way through a cracked nipple, tho 
latter in women at all ages, but especially in those 
at or near the change of life. Prompt efficient 
treatment is called for in all types of mastitis; 
especially in the type of disease called chronic 
interstitial mastitis, which is characterised by the 
formation of a nodular and often painful lump 
in the breast. This disease, if left alone, may 
seem to get no worse for years; but in all too 
many cases the mastitis gives place to cancer, and 
what was a curable condition becomes a menace 
that even a radical operation may not remove 
with certainty. 

Measles. A contagious disease marked by 
fever, an eruption of pink spots, catarrh of the 
respiratory tract and inflammation of the eyes. 
It occurs in epidemics, attacking chiefly young 
persons, though very rarely infants under six 
mouths old. One attack seems to confer a lasting 
immunity, a fact which suggests that persons who 
have had measles possess In their blood substances 
that are able to neutralise the virus to which the 
disease is due. That such substances are indeed 
formed in response to an attack is proved by the 
fact, recently observed, that an injection of blood 
serum taken from a convalescent patient will cut 
short an attack and reduce the likelihood of 
dangerous complications. This expedient has 
also been used for preventing measles in children 
who have been in contact with a case; but by 
waiting until the disease has developed and then 
Injecting the serum, it is possible to ensure both 
that the attack shall be slight and that an active 
immunity rendering the child insusceptible to a 
second attack shall have been conferred. (See 
Immunity.) 

Medulla Oblongata. The cone-shaped portion 
of the central nervous system that is continuous 
with the spinal cord below and the pons above. 
The nerve centres that determine and control 
the movements of the heart, lungs, and the walls 
of blood-vessels, and such physiologically impor¬ 
tant acts as swallowing, vomiting, and glandular 
secretion are all situated within or closely con¬ 
nected with this small nervous struct ire, which 
may well be regarded as the headquarters from 
which the essential functions of life are regulated. 
(See Pons and Spinal Column.) 

Meningitis. Inflammation of the membranes 
that envelop the brain and spinal cord. Tho 
acute form of this serious disease, which may be 
due to tuberculosis or infection by other disease- 
producing organisms, especially such organisms as 
may reach the brain by extension from an in¬ 
flamed ear or other neighbouring organ, is marked 
by high fever, chills, intense headache, vomiting, 
delirium, abnormal intolerance to light, and such 
symptoms as spasms and paralysis of groups of 
muscles which are due to irritation of the nerve 
cells on the surface of the brain. Epidemic cere¬ 
brospinal meningitis, known commonly as spotted 
fever, occurs in epidemics and seems to be trans¬ 
mitted to susceptible persons by healthy carrier^ 
(See Carriers.) Experience in the late war showed 
that cases of the disease appeared when troops 
were crowded together in barrack-rooms, and 
could be prevented by the simple expedient ox 
increasing the distance between beds, and thus, 
as it were, lowering the concentration of carriers 
within a given area. 

Menopause. (See Change of Lire.) 

Menorrhagia. Excessive loss during the men¬ 
strual period, a condition that should never be 
left to get better by itself, for the good reason that 
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It scarcely ever does bo. An unhealthy condition 
of the lining membrane of the womb, a fibroid 
growth, an abnormality in the internal secretions 
manufactured by the ovaries—these are but a 
random sample of the conditions that may be found 
to underlie cases of menorrhagia and to need 
prompt and skilled treatment. 

Menstruation. The monthly discharge from 
the womb that begins at puberty and goes on till 
the change of life. 

Metabolism. (See Anabolism.) 

Metritis. Inflammation of the womb. 

Micturition, lhe act of pacing urine. 

Miscarriage*. Expulsion of the foetus before 
the 28th week of pregnancy. (See Abortion.) 

Muoous Membrane. A thin layer of tissue 
lining those tracts and cavities of the body that 
communicate with the external air—for example, 
the respiratory tract, the stomach, the bowel, 
and the urinary tract—and secreting a 6ticky 
fluid called mucus that serves to protect it. 

Mumps. A contagious disease marked by 
swelling of the large salivary glands in front of the 
ears, and soinetlines of other glands too, notably 
the salivary glands in the mouth, the testes, and 
the breasts. While It lasts the condition is ex¬ 
tremely painful, but fortunately the symptoms 
subside after a few' days and gradually disappear. 
One attack confers immunity, mumiis in thus 
respect resembling measles, small-pox. and other 
diseases due to an invasion of the body by a 
minute virus. Children and young adults, being 
highly susceptible to attack, should keep well 
away from infected persons, especially as there i* 
always a risk that Lhe disease may involve and 
produce permanent degeneration In the sexual 
glands. 

Myocarditis. Inflammation of the heart muscle, 
a condition that occurs acutely In the course of 
rheumatic fever, and In a chronic form, leading to 
progprtdvc degeneration of the muscular tissue, 
as a result of alcoholism, syphilis. Bright's disease, 
high blood pressure, chronic bronchitis and em¬ 
physema. The symptoms are described in the 
Section on Heart Failure. 

Myxoedema. One of the condition* due to 
degeneration of the thyroid gland and deficiency 
of its Internal secretion, thyroxin, in the blood. 
The human body rc/|ulrcH ho much thyroid 
secretion, no more and no less, to keep it in gin si 
healthy If. as is described in the section on 
Graves' Disuse. tho amount U excessive, a 
dangerous IIIim-h* marked by fever, wasting and 
nervous symptoms results. U It is deficient the 
result depends on the age at which the deficiency 
appears. In adults it produces m> oedema. In 
infants, cretinism. Myxudemu is commonest In 
middle-aged persons, The patient's skin Ixxonie* 
thickened, puffy and dry; his hands and feet 
become broad and "spadc-llkc his hair falls out; 
mentally he become* dull and apathetic, and his 
movements liecome sluggish and languid. Regular 
treatmint by means of thyroid gland tablets pro¬ 
duces great benellt. but the* dose of gland sub¬ 
stance must l>e carefully regulated by a prac¬ 
titioner. lest the patient, by taking too much, 
should in cuifng the iuyx<edeiria develop symptom* 
of Graves* disease. (Bee Ci Clinton.) 

Nusvub. (Bee Birth-mark.) 

Narcolepsy. A rare condition In which the 
patient is seized at intervals with an uncontrollable 
desire for sleep. Person* suffering from narco¬ 
lepsy should follow occupation* In which an 
attack would not Hiibject them or others to danger; 
they must not. for example, take employ men t as 
chauffeurs. 

Narcotic. Any drug or treatment glveu to 
induce sl«**p or stu|s>r and Pi relieve pain. 

Necrosis. *1 he death of u limited |*;rtlon of 
tlMtue. such as «xcurs. for example, when an organ 
or a part of an orguri 1* deprived of Its bl<*>d 
supply, The P rin lias u very wide apfdleatlon 
and rovers conditions in which the d**nth of tissue 
resulp* from infect Ions, heat and cold. poisoning, 
gnd the action of other chemical and physical 
ggents. 

Negativism. This term Is applied to the mental 
atate of person* who feel a compulsion to do Just 
the opposite of what Is linked or cxpc-P-d of them. 
In lla extreme form it lead* P t the patient's rodst- 
ing even his own de»Jre?i, denying himself food, for 
example, or refuning, dixplte great discomfort, 
to empty hi* bowel. Children against whom 
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authority has been harshly or Inconsistently 
exercised are very liable to develop negativtstic 
trails, and parents would do well, when they 
observe suc h symptoms in their children, to con¬ 
sider whether their own behaviour rather than 
original sin may not be the underlying cause. 

Neoplasm. Any abnormal new growth or 
formation of ti-sue. Thus, cancer D a neoplasm, 
and so l< an adenoma; the former is of Lhe kind 
called malignant; the latter, benign. 

Nephritis. Inflammation of the kidney. The 
acute form of this disease is descrll>od in lhe pec- 
tion on Bright's Disease. A chronic form, called 
chronic interstitial nephritis, iscxtnmely common, 
especially in persons who have at some time born 
attacked by the acute disease or poisoned by 
alcohol or lead, or have suffered from gout. The 
patient becomes progressively weaker; he suffers 
from headaches, shortness of breath, dizziness and 
diarrhoea, and passes copious amounts of light- 
coloured urine. The need to empty the bladder 
may wake him from his sleep once, twice, or even 
more often every night. In all cases, the arteries 
degenerate, the blood pressure is raided above the 
normal level, and the heart enlarge*. Skilled 
medical treatment and a hygienic m<*le of life 
can do much to mitigate the symptoms of chronic 
interstitial nephritis, but a cure is not to be 
expected. 

Nerve. In ordinary everyday speech this term 
is used very loosely. To say that a person has 
"nerve” is to imply that he is linn and 
courageous; but if the word i* used in the plural, 
and it P said he has " nerves.” then (lie suggestion 
i> that he is emotional. Jumpy, easily frightened, 
and liable t<» attacks of hysteria. Medical writers 
have added to the confusion by udng the terms 
" nerves ” and "nervous ” in two distinct senses. 
By nervous illness they mean both illness that 
ho* no organic basis. and illness that it; due to an 
abnormality of the nervous system. Strictly 
the term should l>e applied only Pi the latter, an 
Illness of the former kind being more precisely 
classified as " functional " or " mental.** The 
nervous system consists of two parts—the central 
nervous nystcrn made up of the brain and the 
spinal cord, and the peripheral nervous system 
made up of the nerves. These arc cord-Iike struc¬ 
tures that convey Impulses lo and from the 
central nervous system. In the section on the 
brain It Is explaltnd that this organ may be 
regarded ns iui enormous telephone exchange; 
sustaining this analogy. the nerves are the 
telegraph wires along which messages are trans¬ 
mitted to and from the exchange. There is a 
difference, however; a telegraph von* is a two-way 
line, for messages can be sent along it in either 
direction; but each nerve fibre serves as a one-way 
line only, for It will either conduct message* 
from the periphery towards the central nervous 
system. or the other way about; it will not do 
both. Nerves that carry Impulse* towards the 
ucrve centres are called " ulVcTent ” nerve*; those 
that carry Iniptil** from the centres are called 
** efferent.” Take a simple cn.se ; the hand 
touche* a hot object. and almost instantly the 
liram registers the sensation " heat ”; an Impulse 
has been curried tdong afferent nerve* that extend 
from the surface of the body to the bruin. Now 
an entirely fresh net of nerve* is brought Into 
action, for from the brain the message is sent along 
the efferent nerve* that supply the muscles of the 
ari,u /; Vv ,,txact al once arid draw* the hand 
away.” This example of the conduction of nervous 
impulses is also given in the section on the brain, 
but it is repealed here in order P» make clear tho 
part played In the proceri* by the afferent and tho 
efferent nerves. 

NeUle-rash. (See Urticaria.) 

Neuralgia. Pain felt along the course of a 
nerve, the Perm being upplied somewhat loosely to 
any severe tiirohblng pain for which no organic 
cause can Ire found. In many cases of facial 
neuralgia, however, un organic cause i* obviously 
present, namely, an Inllamcd tooth; similarly in 
neuralgia of llie cli'»( the cause sometimes Hea* In 
the pri?>siire of an Infhiup’d spine on Lhe nerves a* 
they emerge from Uie spinal cord. 

Nouritls. Inflammation of u nerve or of nerves 
a condition marked by pain and tenderness ulong 
the course of the nerve trunks, paralysis and 
wasting of muscle*, and nuinbnuM. tingling and 
other disturbances of sensation. Diabetes dlph- 
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therla, goat, alcoholism, and poisoning by areenic 
or lead are among the conditions that may in 
some cases give rise to neuritis. Treatment is 
directed to removing the underlying cause, but 
massage, electrical treatment, exercise, splinting, 
and pain-relieving drugs are prescribed for the 
purpose of mitigating the symptoms and the 
effects of the neuritis while a more radical treat¬ 
ment is being applied. 

Noma. A severe gangrenous inflammation of the 
mouth that affects debilitated ill-cared-for iufants. 
It is usually fatal. 

Nullipara. A woman who has never borne 
children. 

Nystagmus. Involuntary Jerking movements 
of the eyes that occur occasionally as a congenital 
condition, but more usually in association with 
some organic disease of the nervous system. The 
condition Is specially liable to attack coal-miners 
and other persons who have to do long stretches of 
fatiguing work In an insufficient light. The move¬ 
ments may be slow or fast, sideways or rotatory, 
coarse or fine. 

Obesity. Excessive fatness. The difficulty is 
to define the term " excessive/' for physiology 
and fashion do not always set the same standard. 
Physiologically speaking, fatness Is excessive if 
it interferes with the healthy functioning of the 
body; if it causes lethargy, shortness of breath 
and palpitation, reduces the resistance to infec¬ 
tions, or predisposes to diabetes. Fashion takes no 
account of these criteria; at one period a rounded, 
opulent figure may be In favour, at another a 
slender boyish form; and many people, women 
usually, without any regard to the effect on their 
health, will gorge themselves with food or starve 
to attain the one or the other. It should be 
realised that so-called reducing diets, unless taken 
under the supervision of the medical practitioner, 
may seriously endanger health. They are, almost 
without exception, deficient In vitamin D and in 
calcium, and the absence of these fowl constitu¬ 
ents from what is in any case an insufficient diet, 
may lower the resistance to tubercular infections. 
Some cases of obesity, moreover, are hardly 
affected by a low diet, the cause of the condition 
lying in an abnormality of one or more of the in¬ 
terna! secretions of the lx>dr. usually those of the 
thyroid, pituitary and sexual glands. Just as 
Home people with enormous appetitles remain 
thin despite what would seem to be over-eating, 
others remain fat no matter how rigidly they diet 
themselves. The treatment of obesity must in 
every case be preceded by expert diagnosis; If 
the cause is dietedIc. then alteration in the diet 
will cure it; but if the fault lies In the internal 
secretions, then only treatment that is directed to 
regulating these can j>ossibly be effective. 

Obstetrics. Midwifery; the branch of medicine 
that deals with the management of pregnancy 
and child-bearing. 

CEdema. Dropsy; swelling due to the accumu¬ 
lation fluid In the body tissues. (Stc Dropsy.) 

Oophoritis. Inflammation of an ovary. 

Ophthalmia. Severe inflammation of the eye. 
Perhaps the most important cases of this disease 
nr«; those that occur in infants born of mothers 
suffering from gonorrhoea, the infection being 
contracted ns the infant's head passes through the 
maternal passages. One in every five cases of 
blindness among children Is due to this cause; 
but a great diminution in this number may be 
expected to result from the multiplication of ante¬ 
natal clinics in which expectant mothers may get 
whatever treatment is suited to their medical 
condition, and from the scrupulous disinfection 
of all infants' eyes by the doctors and midwives 
conducting cases of labour. (See Conjunctivitis.) 

Orchitis. Inflammation of a testicle, a condi¬ 
tion that may arise as a result of iujiiry. or iu the 
course pf mumps, typhoid or other fevers, or by 
an extension of a gonorrhoeal or tuberculous in¬ 
fection located in an appendage of the testicle. 

Orthopaedics. The branch of surgery that deals 
with the prevention and correction of deformities 
and the treatment of diseases and injuries of the 
bones and joints. 

Osteitis. Inflammation of a bone, a condition 
marked by enlargement, tenderness and pain at 
the oite of the lesion. 

Osteomalacia. A rare disease marked by 
softening, bending, and fracture of the bones, 
rheumatic pains, progressive weakness, and ulti¬ 


mately death from exhaustion. The condition 
occurs for more frequently In women than in men, 
pregnancy being a common antecedent. Treat¬ 
ment is unsatisfactory, but there is reason to 
believe that osteomalacia could be prevented by 
including a sufficiency of Vitamin D and 
calcium-containing foods in the diet of pregnant 
women. 

Osteomyelitis. Inflammation of the bone 
marrow and of the bone surrounding It, a condi¬ 
tion due In its acute form to Infection by pus- 
producing organisms, and frequently arising as a 
complication of measles, scarlatina or some other 
fever; and in its chronic form resulting from in¬ 
jury. rheumatism or infection by the germs of 
syphilis or tuberculosis. The disease is attended 
by fever and severe pain, tenderness and swelling 
in the affected region. In all cases skilled treat¬ 
ment. usually by surgical operation, has to be 
applied without delay. 

Otitis. Inflammation of the ear, called otitis 
externa, media, or interna, according to whether 
the outer, middle, or inner ear is the part affected. 
The outer ear infection is comparatively unim¬ 
portant. It Includes such conditions as eczema, 
boils and other inflammations which give little 
trouble if treated promptly. Otitis media, in¬ 
flammation of the middle ear. is both common and 
dangerous. It affects chiefly young children, 
appearing In most cases as a complication of a 
common cold or of such severer ailments as ton¬ 
sillitis, measles and scarlet fever. Earache and 
deafness, the most prominent symptoms, should 
be regarded as urgent danger signals. Medical 
treatment applied without delay may cause the 
otitis to subside completely, without any need for 
operative treatment. But If valuable time is 
lost in trying home remedies it is practically 
certain that tho ear-drum will buret, or, what Ls 
worse, that the infection will spread from the 
middle ear to the mastoid bone or to the brain, 
producing dangerous complications that cannot be 
dealt with except by a major surgical operation. 
Even if medical advice is sought at the very onset 
of the symptoms, the practitioner may And It 
necessary to let out matter that has accumulated 
In the middle ear by piercing the ear-drum. 
Inflammation of the inner ear. a condition that 
usually arises from the extension of a middle-ear 
Infection, produces characteristic symptoms, of 
which the most prominent are giddiness, a ten¬ 
dency of the patient to fall towards the affected 
side, vomiting, and Jerky movements of the eye¬ 
balls. (Sec Earache.) 

Otorrhoea. Running ear; & discharge of pus 
through the ear-drum. The condition is a fairly 
common sequel to acute middle-ear Inflammation, 
and needs careful and persistent medical treat¬ 
ment. (See Otitis.) 

Prodlatncs. That branch of medicine which Is 
concerned with the diseases of children. 

Palpitation. Rapid action of tho heart. Exer¬ 
tion. excitement, a raised temperature. Graves' 
disease and amemia arc a few of the conditions that 
may cause this symptom, which only exceptionally 
is indicative of heart disease. 

Palsy. Paralysis; loss oT power or sensation 
in any part of the body. Facial paralysis Is 
calk*d '' Bell's palsy "; an old-fashioned name for 
writer's cramp is " Scrivener's palsy and 
paralysis agitans, a progressive disease marked 
by muscular weakness, tremors, a hurried gait, 
and characteristic movements of the limbs, is also 
known as M shaking palsy/' 

Pancreatitis. Inflammation of the pancreas, a 
long gland that secretes digestive ferments which 
pass through a duct Into the bowel, and a hor¬ 
mone called insulin that enables the tissues of the 
body to utilise sugar and starchy foods. (Sec 
also Endocrine and Insulin.) Pancreatitis, which 
Is usually fatal. Is attended by severe pain, disten¬ 
sion of the abdomen, and vomiting. 

Pandemic. A widely spread epidemic. (See 
Epidemic.) 

Pannus. A red. fleshy, membrane-like covering 
that forms over the eyeball in the course of the 
chronic infection known as trachoma. 

Papilloma. Any non-malignant growth of the 
skin or mucous membranes in which the lining 
cells cover nipple-shaped elevations or ridges of 
the underlying tissues. Thus, a wart is a papil¬ 
loma of the skin, and polypi are papillomatous 
growths of mucous membranes and Internal organs. 
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Papule. A pimple; a small solid elevation of 
the skin. 

Paralysis. Loss of the power of motion, or of 
feeling in any part of the body. Such a condition 
maybe due to a disease of the body—for example, 
of the nerves or muscles—or to a disease of the 
mind. In the former case the paralysis is called 
organic; in the latter, functional. Organic 
paralysis may arise from disease of the brain, 
spinui cord, nerve trunks or muscles. In all these 
cases either the muscle itself is so injured that it 
loses the power of movement, or the nerve-con¬ 
nections are so interfered with that messages from 
those purls of the brain that control movement 
are unable to pass. By examining the type of 
paralysis, whether, for example, the affected limbs 
are flabby or firm, or have wasted away or not. the 
practitioner is able to discover the exact site of the 
underlying trouble, whether it Is in the brain itself, 
or in the spinal cord, or the nerve trunks, or the 
muscles. Functional paralysis occurs in hysteria 
and other non-omanic nervous disorders. Jr. 
such erases there is no bodily disease or injury to 
account for the loss of power or of feeling, but 
a careful examination of the patient's mind, 
a kind of mental analysis, often reveals some 
unconscious wish or wishes that have found their 
gratification in this inconvenient way. Thus, 
shell shock was often complicated by a functional 
paralysis, the effect of which was to get the 
sufferer out of the tiring line. The soldier hud. 
so to siK*ak. successfully fought down the wish to 
lx* back in some place of safety, but the repressed 
wish had lost none of its force; it had realised 
its pun>osc by making the soldier unlit for s. rvice. 
Psychological treatment Is often effective in 
curing a functional paralysis; organic paralysis 
may or may not be curable; it depend* on the 
underlying cause, and for this reason n careful 
diagnosis must precede? treatment in every case*. 

Paraplegia. Paralysis of the legs and the 
lower part of the body. This condlfIon, which Is 
marked l>oth by losx of sensation mid of power 
of motion in the region affec ted, may result from, 
among other conditions, disease and Injury of the 
Hplne, locomotor ataxia, neuritis due to chronic 
alcoholism, and disease of the brain. 

Parasite. A plant or animal that live* on or 
within Home other living organism at the expense 
of which It obtains nourishment or 6orne other 
advantage without giving unv lieneflt In return. 
A typical example of a parasite H the tapeworm 
which infest* and grown at the expense of the 
animal—called " the host "—into whose body 
It finds 11 h way. 

Parathyroid Glands. Although, as their name 
denotes, thewe small glands are situated very 
close to the thyroid gland, they lire not direc tly 
connected with It In any other way. If Is true 
that, like the thyroid, they are glands of Internal 
secretion, that Is to say. they manufacture a 
Physiologically active chemical substance that Is 
l*oun*d straight Into the blood stream; but this 
chemical Hijlsduiice—calleti parathyroid hormone 
—differs entirely from thyroxin, the chemical 
accreted by the thyroid gland. Parathyroid 
hormone Is responsible for maintaining tin* 
amount of calcium In the blood at a healthy level. 
If the parathyroid glands are extirpated by 
operation the blood calcium fnl Ik; If. on the other 
hand, an extract of parathyroid hormone Is 
injected the amount of caMum In the blood Is 
lacre/oicd. A mark'd fall In the blood calcium 
is generally fatal, death being preced'd by tremor, 
crurnps and convulsions; the cymdltlon may Ik? 
relieved, however. If parathyroid hormone or 
calcium salt* are Injected In time. 

Paratyphoid. i8oe Typhoid Fever.) 

Puroxlj. Blight or Incomplete paralysis 

Paronychia. Infection or abscess of the tissue* 
at the base of a nail. The condition Is fairly 
common among doctors and niirwc*. for thw have 
often to handle Infected Hint'-rial In the ordinary 
court© of their work. In the early stages, treat¬ 
ment by hot fomentations and a small incision to 
let out pus may suffice to bring atsiut a cure; but 
In more advanc'd cut** fairly extensive incisions 
may Ik* ii'xxawary. 

Parotitis. Inllarnvnat Ion of the parotid gland, 
a large salivary gland a it ua ted near the ear. (See 

Mumps ) 

Parturition. The act of giving birth to a child. 

Pasteurisation. A method of arresting fermen¬ 


tation in beer, milk and other fluid? by heating to 
a temperature of 140’ F. for about half an hour. 

Pathology. 'Hie branch of medicine that deals 
with the essential nature of disease, especially 
with the changes of structure Unit correspond 
with or underlie departures from health. 

Pediculosis. Lousiness; a skin disease pro¬ 
duced hy lice. 

Pellagra. A serious disease, very rare In this 
country, but occurring not infrequently in the 
United States of America and in Southern Europe, 
which is marked by the appearance of a severe 
rash, shedding of the skin, weakness, pain, 
convulsion*, and grave mental disorders. It 
appears only in persons who have had to live for 
long periods on a diet deficient in Vitamin If. and 
for this reason is classed with ricket-. Inrri-beri 
and scurvy, as a deliciency di-ease. iBee Vitamins.) 

Pelvis. The hip Ikiiic.*; the large b:i>in-shaped 
bony ring that is rituated at the lower end of the 
abdomen and supports the spinal column. ( on- 
nected with the pelvis on each side and forming 
the hip joints an* the tl»lgh-iH>nes. and contained 
within it are the organs of generation, tile urinary 
bladder, a portion of the large intestine, and 
the rectum. 

Pemphigus. A skin disease marked by the 
formation of large water y idiattr.i. it occurs 
sometimes in new-born infante and is believed then 
to be due to infection by a germ. 

Pepsin. The ferment of the gastric juice that 
changes the proteins contained in the f»x>d to 
siiiuder cheiniculs known as proteoses and pep¬ 
tone*. 

Pericarditis. Inflammation of the pericardium, 
the thin hoc that contains the heart. This 
disease, which mav url-e as a complication of 
rheumatic fever. Bright's dl.-ease, pneumonia, 
tiiberculod* and other Infection?, is marked by 
pain in the region of the heart, tever, cough, und 
shortness of breuth. Fluid accumulate:) in the 
pericardium, but, as the patient's condition 
improves, is gradually absorbed. Casts in which 
this fluid forms in excessive amounts or becomes 
purulent have to be treated by surgical measures. 

Perineum. Tlie region between the anus and 
the genital organ*. 

Periostitis. Inflammation of the periosteum, 
the tough network of cells and fibres that form 
the outer lining of lx>ne. In its acute form, 
periostitis, which Is invariably due to a germ 
Infection, is mark'll by great pain and tenderness, 
high fever, and the formation of pus along the 
surface of the affected Isuie. The symptoms of 
clin>nlc periostitis, a more eoiiunon disease, an* 
swelling of ihf Isuie and thus of the overlying 
tissues. and an aching pain which Is often at It* 
worst at nlchf. 

Peristalsis. The wave of contraction that passea 
along the stomach and loud whereby their 
contents are propelled towards the rectum. 

Peritonitis. Inffarmii.ition of the peritoneum, 
which Is the name given to the strong, smooth, 
shining meiubrun- that lines the inner walls of the 
abdomen and covers, more or lexs completely the 
organs therein contained. The symptom* of 
Hueli an inflammation are severe abdominal 
pain and tenderness, conffipotion, vomiting and 
fever; Its causes are many an I Include Infections 
derived from the alimentary canal, a*, for example, 
from an Inflamed appendix. Invasion by the 
tuliercle bacillus, gonococcus, pneumococcus, or 
other germs, and perforating. Infected wounds of 
the abdomen. Whatever nui) I** the cause, the 
condition Is serious and umls prompt treatment, 
which, according to the imwK les of the cose, 
may be medical or surgic al. 

Pernicious Anamna. (See Arucnda.) 

Pertussis. (See Whooping Cough.) 

Petit Mai. <See Epilepsy.) 

Pharmacopoeia. A lss*k containing a descrip¬ 
tion of produces used In rucsllclne. with details of 
how these should be prepared. Identified, ami 
compounded in prescription*, and of the dose* in 
which they may Ik* adinlnlHtcrcd to patient*. 
The authoritative work on this subject used hi 
then© Inlands Is the Brit |n|j I'hurrmuopa*la. whic h Is 
periodically rcvfi*-d and brought up-to-date by a 
committee of tie* <3 crura I Medical Council. 

Pharyngitis. Inflammation of the pharynx 
which Is the name given to the cavity lying Ik*' 
hind the no«e and the month and forming the 
upper part of the gullet. Acute pharyngitis 
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occurs in the course of a common cold and is 
marked by lever, pain in the throat, especially on 
swallowing, a feeling of dryness, and sometimes 
an irritable cough. The condition may become 
chronic as a result of frequently repeated acute 
attacks; but infection of the pharynx by the 
germs of tuberculosis or syphilis may cause a 
pharyngitis that Is chronic from the start. 

Phimosis. Excessive tightness of the foreskin. 

Phlebitis. Inflammation of a vein, a condition 
that may arise as a complication of varicose veins, 
gout and rheumatism; or as a result of infection of 
the surrounding tissues; or from an invasion by 
germs such as may occur during the lying-in 
period or the period of convalescence from a 
surgical operation. It is marked by the formation 
of blood-clot in the vein, and pain, redness, swell¬ 
ing and sometimes a “knotty*' feeling of the 
overlying tissues. Very careful treatment is 
required, and the affected limb must be kept at 
complete rest to avert the disaster that might 
result from a separation of the clot. (See Em¬ 
bolism.) 

Photophobia. An abnormal intolerance cf 
light; Inability to keep the eyes open except in 
darkness or a dim light. 

Phthisis. Wasting of the body; more com¬ 
monly. a term applied to tuberculosis of the lungs, 
a disease in which such wasting is a prominent 
symptom. (See Tuberculosis.) 

Physiology. The science which treats of the 
functions of the living organism and of its 
members, organs, and tissues. 

Piles. These swellings, known also as haemor¬ 
rhoids. consist of distended, varicose veins in the 
lower port of the rectum and surrounding the 
region of the anus. Any condition that hinders 
the return of blood from these parts, by pressing on 
the veins, for example, will predispose to the 
formation of piles, constipation and pregnancy 
being thus among the most prominent causes. 
Congestion of the liver and the conditions de¬ 
scribed in tho section on Cirrhosis have a similar 
efFcct, these in their turn arising commonly from 
alcoholic excess and a sedentary life. External 
piles, that is to say, piles that form at the outer 
edge of the anus, cause a certain amount of 
itching, but mar, as a result of inflammation, 
become extremely painful and tender. Piles 
formed in the wall of the rectum itself, so-called 
internal piles, may at first give rise to no symptoms, 
though usually their presence is marked by a 
sense of weight in the rectum and a little pain on 
emptying the bowel. At a later stage bleeding 
from such piles is almost bound to occur, occasion¬ 
ally in an amount sufficient to cause anroniia. 
Mild cases of piles may be treated effectively by 
simple hygienic measures aimed at relieving the 
congestion in the veins, by regulating the bowels, 
for example, and encouraging Die patient to take 
regular exercise. More serious cases need oper¬ 
ative treatment, though in a certain proportion of 
these, simple injection of a suitable fluid into the 
piles may suffice to bring about a cure. 

Pituitary Body. A small rounded glandular 
organ situated at and connected with the base of 
the brain and fitting into a depression in the floor 
of the skull. It consists of two lobes, a front and 
a back, both of which manufacture hormones, 
those of the former regulating bodily growth and 
the development of the sexual organs, and of the 
latter raising the blood pressure and causing 
contraction of the muscles of the Intestine and 
womb, over-action of the hormones regulating 
growth produces the conditions described in the 
section on Acromegaly; removal of the lobe that 
manufactures these hormones causes stunted 
growth and arrest of sexual development. Pitui- 
trin. an extract of the other lobe, is used in mid¬ 
wifery to promote contraction of the womb, and in 
medical and surgical practice to stimulate the 
Ik>wcI. 

Pityriasis. A name applied to various skin 
diseases which, though differing from each other 
in origin and course, are all marked by the forma¬ 
tion of branny scales. 

Placenta. The structure by mean** of which the 
circulatory system of the unborn infant is con¬ 
nected with that of the mother. 

Plague. Pestilence; a term formerly applied 
to any severe epidemic, but now confined to a 
serious and usually fatal disease caused by a genu 
known as tyxcillus pestis. Outbreaks of plague 


occur not only among human beings but among 
rats and reptiles, the disease being spread in part 
by the bites of fleas that have acquired the germ 
from plague-Infested rats. Apart from high fever, 
intense headache, and great prostration, the chief 
characteristic of plague is in the formation of 
swellings, called buboes, of the lymphatic glands; 
and from these it derives the name by which it 
is now generally known—bubonic plague. The 
methods used nowadays for the treatment of 
plague are admittedly not very effective: the best 
results are obtained by preventive measures, as. 
for example, the systematic extermination of 
plague rats, and the inoculation, by means of a 
special vaccine, of populations in plague-ridden 
areas. 

Plasma. The fluid portion of the blood com¬ 
posed of serum and a soluble protein called 
fibrinogen which in suitable conditions forms 
blood-clot. 

Pleurisy. Inflammation of the pleura, the 
tough, smooth, shining membrane that lines the 
lungs and the inner wall of the chest. In every 
case it is a result of an invasion by germs; even 
those cases which occur In apparently healthy 
persons and are usually attributed to cold have 
been found to be due to an infection—indeed, only 
too commonly to an infection by the tubercle 
bacillus. Often Inflammation of the pi* ura compli¬ 
cates other diseases, notably pneumonia, measles, 
rheumatic fever, scarlet fever, pulmonary tubercu¬ 
losis, influenza and Bright's disease; but whatever 
its cause it seems to start invariably as so-called 
'* dry pleurisy." passing from this in many cases 
to a condition known as *' pleurisy with effusion.* 9 
The most prominent symptom in the first stage is 
a sharp stabbing pain In the chest, a kind of stitch, 
that is made worse by deep breathing or cough¬ 
ing; but it should be realised that such a pain is 
not necessarily due to inflammation of the pleura.' 
It is one of the problems of diagnosis to distin¬ 
guish between true pleurisy and a condition called 
pleurodynia, of which a stabbing pain in the chest 
is afco a symptom. In tho second stage the fever 
and dry cough, characteristic of the flret stage, 
persist, but the pain passes off as the surfaces of 
the pleura are separated from each other by the 
liquid effusion. The condition needs most careful 
treatment; it presents difficult problems, such a b 
whether to tap the effusion or not. and for this 
reason the frequent attendance of a practitioner is 
required in every case. Even when the pleurisy 
itself is better, prolonged rest in the country or 
even in a sanatorium may be necessary to prevent 
the development of pulmonary tuberculosis—a 
very frequent sequel to pleurisy, even when the 
disease has taken an apparently mild course. 

Pneumonia. Inflammation of the lungs, a con¬ 
dition of which there are two typical forms: 
lobar pneumonia, an infection Involving large 
portions of luns at a time, and broncho-pneumonia, 
iu which small infected patches are surrounded 
by areas of more or less healthy lung. Lobar 
pneumonia is a specific infection ; it has a deflnite 
cause—namely, invasion of the lung substance 
by a genu called the pneumococcus, and its onset, 
duration and outcome are all pretty characteristic. 
In practically nil cases, the disease starts with a 
shivering attack, attended or followed by a sharp 
rise of temperature, pain in the side, shortness of 
breath with an increase in the rate of breathing, 
cough, and the expectoration of rusty-coloured 
phlegm. After a few days, during which these 
symptoms remain unchanged or increase hi 
severity, there comes, though not in every case, 
the crisis; in tlic course of a few hours the tem¬ 
perature, pulse-rate and rate of breathing fail to 
nearly normal, and the patient, who has been very 
ill indeed and perhaps delirious, suddenly feels 
almost well again. In fatal cases fever increases 
about this time, tho breathing becomes even more 
laboured and the patient passes into a state 
of muttering coma. Unlike lobar pneumonia, 
which affects mainly young adults, broncho¬ 
pneumonia is essentially a disease of very young 
children and of aged persons. Moreover, it is 
an illness that has a variety of causes, of which 
invasion of the long by the pneumococcus is a 
comparatively uncommon one. In most cases it 
appears as a complication of measles, whooping- 
cough. influenza, bronchitis, or scarlatina, 
especially when these diseases attack young, 
debilitated, under-nourished children. In elderly 
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persons bronchopneumonia is liable to occur at 
the end of any Iona-continued wasting illness, and 
In such cases it not unusually ushers in the end. 
Whether it occurs in infants or the aged, this dis¬ 
ease has none of the definite course that charac¬ 
terises lobar pneumonia. It may last for a week 
or for a month; it may get better quickly or very 
gradually; in any case it has no crisis, and the 
temperature, pulse-rate and rate of respiration 
fall, when they do. irregularly, the patient having 
several ups and downs before recovering finally. 
Both lobar pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia 
are very serious illnesses to which medical care 
an»l good nursing may make all the difference 
between death and complete cure. 

Pneumothorax. An accumulation of air or 
other gas in the pleural cavity. Such a condition 
may arise as a result of disease of the lung. as. for 
example, the rupture of superficial air cells, or as 
a complication of a chest wound; or it may be 
induced deliberately, being then called artificial 
pneumothorax, as part of the treatment of lung 
disease, especially of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Poliomyelitis. Inflammation of the grey matter 
of the spinal cord. Acute anterior poliomyelitis— 
or. as It is commonly called, infantile paralysis— 
derives Its name from the fact that it is a disease 
of sudden onset duo to an infection of the front 
portion of the spinal grey matter. The infecting 
agent belongs to the class known as filterable 
viruses; it Is. that is to say. so small that it can 
Pass readily through the pores of a porcelain 
filter; and the affected grey matter Is composed 
mainly of nerves tliat transmit Impulses to muscles. 
The disease starts with high fever, and very soon 
groups of muscles become paralysed and wasted. 
Permanent deformities usually ensuing, unless a 
complete recovery takes place. In most eases 
treatment Is of necessity prolonged. First, 
during the acute stage, it aims at limiting the 
amount of damage, treatment by a special serum 
being sometimes very effective to this end; lat* r. 
the aim of treatment is to prevent as far as possible 
the development of deformity, to re-educate the 

K aralysed muscles, and to train muscle groups that 
ave escaped to take over I he tasks that the 
affected muscles are no longer able (o carry out. 

Polyarthritis. Inflammation of several joints at 
the same time. 

Polycythiemla. Excess in the number of red 
corpuscles In tlie blood. Such a condition may he 
quite normal, an In ixmons living at a high altitude, 
or It may result from any disease of llie heart or 
lungs that causes oxygen want; in such eases, 

K lycythicmla. by multiplying the ihuiiImt of 
imogloblu carriers, compensates for the Inability 
of the heart and lungs to c arry sufficient oxygen 
to the tissues. (See Blood.) Very rarely, poly- 
cythremiu Is due to a primary disease of the 
blood-forming organs. 

• Polypus. A grow tli arising from the surface of a 
mucous membrane and attached to it by a narrow 
stalk like process of this membrane. Polypi may 
be true tumour.) or they may be simply out* 
growl Ini of mucous membrane formed as a result 
of Inflammation. Among the organs that are 
Occasionally the seats of i>olvi»ojd growth* are the 
HO*c. numb, IhU-stine and bladder. 

Polyuria. Excessive accretion and discharge of 
urine, a condition met with In several diseases, 
notably in diabetes, a rare disease called dlntxflc* 
insipidus, and chronic Bright's disease; and some¬ 
times also in healthy persons as a result of great 
and protracted excitement or other emotional 
strain. 

Pom. The part of the central nervous system 
which nerves as a bridge connect In* the cerebrum. 
Ocrebelliuii. and medulla oblongata. all terms that 
*re explained under the appropriate headings. 
Pregnancy. The condition of being with child. 
Primlpara. A woman who has given or is about 
to give birth to her first child. 

Prognosis. The ad of forecasting the probable 
result of an lllnces; the term Is applied.ulso to the 
forecast Itself. 

Prolaps*. The falling down or sinking of some 
Organ of the body from the position that it usually 
Occupies. 

Prophylaxis. The prevention of disease; the 
jjnn Is applied to preventive treatment In general. 
Measures and remedies adopted to this end ore 
called prophylactics. 

Prostate. The gland which in the male is 


situated at the base of the bladder, arid surrounds 
the upper portion of the duct, called the 
urethra, through which urine and seminal fluid art- 
passed out of the body. 

PmritLs. Intense itching. Pruritis is not in 
Itself a disease; it is a symptom that may appear 
in the course of many diseases, not all of which, 
however, are necessarily characterised by the 
formation of a rash or any other visible change in 
skin. Diabetes, chronic Bright's disease, and 
jaundice arc examples of conditions, not pri¬ 
marily diseases of the skin, that have or may 
iiave pruritis as one of their syniVtoms. 

Psoriasis. A chronic skin disease marked by 
the formation of extensive red scaly patches, 
chiefly on the back of the arms. the fn*nt of the 
leg*, the bock, chest, and abdomen. The treat¬ 
ment is complicated, external treatment being 
not only difficult to apply but usually Ineffective 
unless combined with interna! medication, and for 
this reason it is best carried out in a hospital or a 
nursing home. 

Psychiatry. The diagnosis and treatment of 
mental disorders. 

Psychoanalysis. This term, which h applied 
indiscriminately and totally incorrectly to all 
forms of mental treatment, should be confined 
strictly to the system of ideas and the method of 
treatment discovered and practised by Professor 
Sigmund Freud and his followers. It should bo 
realised, too. that to qualify as a practitioner of 
this technique it is necessary to do something 
more than read lxx>ks on the subject. Doctors, 
psychologist* and educationalists who wish to 
become psychoanalyst* have f«> undergo a rigorous 
training In the Freudian method and its under¬ 
lying theories for a minimum of three year*, and 
during this period they must t>e psychoanalysed 
themselves. No one who has not submitted to 
this discipline has a right to the name psycho¬ 
analyst any more than persons who have not 
studied and qualified in medicine are entitled to 
be called medical practitioners. The chief fiha 
underlying psychoanalytic practice Is that in the 
course of the Individual's growth and development, 
idea* and feelings that are repugnant to him tend 
to he driven out of consciousness, with the result 
that though they still remain in the mind they are 
confined to those region* of It that are called " the 
unconscious.** Here they do not simply lie 
dormant but form the m s hanDm by which 
dreams. art idle crcatloas, prejudices, and morbid 
mental states—to cite but a few examples—are 
formed In consciousness, it Is believed that 
by psychoanalysis, that is to say. by a technique 
designed to make conscious the ideas and fcoJlng* 
re preyed into the unconscious, it is pov-lbtc to 
bring nl*»ut a cure in many cases of hysteria and 
other mental disorders. 

Psychosis. Insanity; any mental disease. 

Ptomaine. A U-nn popularly applied to any 
pobonoua substance form'd in fi*>d during putre- 
factlon. In Its strict sense the t« nn reft pi to a 
group of chemicals, not necessarily i*dsonous. 
wlih li are formed In food by the (llsintegratlon of 
amliio a* Ids. these being, so to speak, the bifiks 
out of which protein* are built up. 

Ptoslj. Paralytic drooping of the upper eyelid. 

Puerpcrium. The i>crj**l of confinement. The 
word ** pucn»eml M means relating to childbirth; 
thus, puerperal fever is the name given to a form 
of septic i*> boning that bomdiimy a'tack* 
recently-<oniincd women. 

Pulmonary. Pertaining to the lungs; thus, 
pulmonary tubcrculoh nuans infection of the 
lungs by a germ called the tubercle bacillus. 

Pulae. The movement of expansion and con¬ 
traction In tlie arteries that corn-?ponds with the 
heart beat and may lx* % I ihle on the surface uf liur 
1**1 v or fell with the finger. 

Purgativo. A medicine that causes evacuation 
of the bowel. (See Constipation.) 

Purpura. A condition In which haemorrhages 
*xx*ur under the skin and mucous membrane* 
producing an eruption of purple-coloured spots. 
The word ** condition " Is used advL-edly, for pur¬ 
pura Is rather a inuiilfixtatlon of dbcuse than a 
distinct disease In Itself. 'Ilms. the eruptions of 
incaxles, bcarlutina. spotted-fever, and a number 
of other specific Infections, me purpural. and 
similar ba-tnorrhagex occur In the course of scurvy 
hemophilia. drrhonis of the liver. Bright's disease* 
and heart disease. Certain types of purpura seem 
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to occur In the absence of any other disease: they 
are called primary purpuras, and are due in some 
cases to a blood infection, and in othera to allergy. 
(See Allergy.) 

Pus. (See Inflammation.) 

Pustule. A small pus-containing pimple. 

Pyaemia. A serious type of blood poisoning 
that results from invasion of the bloodstream by 
pus-forming germs. These are carried round in 
the circulation and. becoming impacted in the 
smaller blood vessels, form multiple abscesses in 
different parts of the body. Premia is marked by 
the occurrence of severe attacks of shivering, 
irregular fever, and profuse sweat ing. The patient 
feels very ill indeed and wastes away rapidly. 
Promptly applied surgical treatment designed to 
prevent the further dissemination of infected 
material saves life in a certain number of cases: 
but the outlook in acute pyaemia is very grave. 

Pyelitis. Inflammation of the pelvis of the 
kidney—that Is, of the sac-like structure that 
communicates with the ureter, or urinary duct. 
This condition, which is marked by pain, tender¬ 
ness. and swelling in the loin, the frequent passage 
of blood- or pus-containing urine, fever, and 
disturbances of the stomach and bowels, some¬ 
times appears as a complication of stone in the 
kidney or of inflammation elsewhere in the 
urinary tract—in the bladder, for example. But 
many cases are due to stagnation of urine, .such as 
might be produced by the impaction of a stone in 
the ureter, or. to cite a familiar instance, by the 
pressure on the ureter of a pregnant womb. The 
treatment in every case depends on the cause. 
Medical measures, which include the administra¬ 
tion of drugs that act as urinary antiseptics, xnay 
bring about a cure in some cases; but very often 
surgical treatment cannot be avoided. 

Pyorrhoea alveolaris. A purulent discharge 
from the gums due to infection of the membrane 
that lies between the teeth and their sockets in 
the jaw. It is accompanied by retraction of the 
gums, destruction of the sockets themselves and 
looseness of the teeth. The condition is unsightly, 
for the patient becomes " long in the tooth M and 
pockets of pus are In many cases visible right along 
the gum margin; it is a prominent cause of offen¬ 
sive breath; and. worse still, it leads to serious and 
sometimes incurable disturbances of the general 
health. The patient, it should be realised, not 
only swallows pus at and between meals, but may 
absorb the poisons generated within the pus by way 
of the blood stream. Prevention is far easier than 
cure; by cleaning their teeth regularly night and 
morning, taking a good mixed diet rich in food¬ 
stuffs containing Vitamin D, and going to the den¬ 
tist regularly, at least even* six months, to have 
the teeth thoroughly overhauled, most people can 
successfully avert the onset of pyorrhoea. But 
Qncc the condition has developed, most elaborate 
treatment may be called for, some cases, indeed, 
resisting all treatment except extraction of the 
teeth and injection of suitable vaccines. 

Pyrexia. Fever; an abnormally high tempera¬ 
ture of the body. 

Pyrosis. Water-brash; a burning sensation in 
the stomach and gullet with belching up of a sour- 
tasting liquid. It i3 one of the symptoms of 
dyspepsia. 

Pyuria. The presence of pus in the urine, a 
condition that may be due to infection of any part 
of the urinary tract. 

Quarantine. The forcible detention of ships 
or persons coming from infected ports in order to 
ensure that if by any chance they are harbouring 
nn infection they will not transmit it to persons 
or animals on shore. The term is applied also 
to the isolation of persons, houses, or districts that 
might otherwise become the source of an epidemic 
disease. 

Quartan. A fever of which the paroxysms 
recur every third day. (See Malaria.) 

Quinsy. Suppuration and the formation of an 
abscess in or around a tonsil. This condition, 
which is an occasional complication of ordinary 
acute tonsillitis, is marked by swelling of the 
affected area, difficulty in swallowing, a high tem¬ 
perature. and severe pain. Left to itself the 
abscess usually bursts and, with the discharge of 
the pent-up pus, the patient at once feels better. 
But in most cases the practitioner prefers to let out 
the pus as early as possible through a small In¬ 
cision—a method of treatment that is cleaner. 


more effective, and freer from risk than the 
alternative of " leaving things to nature." 

Quotidian. A fever of which the paroxysms 
recur every day. (See Malaria.) 

Rabies. (See Hydrophobia.) 

Rachitis. (See Rickets.) 

Radium. A rare metal which gives off three 
distinct kinds of chemically and biologically active 
rays—known respectively as a-, £-, and y-, rays— 
that have proved of value In the treatment of 
disease. Experience has shown that these rays— 
especially the y-rays—are able to penetrate the 
body, and thus act upon deeo-Iying tissues which 
otherwise could only be reached by the knife; it 
appears, moreover, that the y-rays attack and 
destroy abnormal ceils, for example, the cells of 
cancerous growths, far more easily than they do 
the ordinary cells of the body; and these facts 
together have led to the development of radium 
therapy, a method of treating disease by irradiating 
the tissues with y-rays. So far the method has 
had its greatest successes in the treatment of 
cancer of the womb, breast, tongue and larynx. 
In other sites of the body, cancers seem more 
radio-resistant, which means that they can only 
be destroyed by an application of radium that is 
sufficient to destroy the surrounding healthy 
tissues as well. Too much must not be expected 
of radium therapy. It can only be effective if the 
growths to which it Is applied are strictly local; 
once the disease has become disseminated through 
the body, radium treatment is useless. It is 
worth recalling, moreover, that the earlier the 
diagnosis the better the chances of cure, that even 
localised growths in the most favourable regions 
may still fail to respond to treatment once they 
have become too big. Radium can only destroy 
a growth if the y-rays can penetrate to all its 
cells: this obviously is more possible in the case of 
small growths than of big ones. Finally. It 
should be realised that radium treatment Is not 
a complete substitute for excisional surgery; 
some cases are better treated by the one. some by 
the other; some benefit by both. The decision 
must be left to the practitioner and the surgeon 
in every case. 

Ranula. A swelling beneath the tongne due to 
obstruction and consequent dilatation of a 
salivary gland. 

Rectum. The lower part of the large Intestine, 
extending from the end of the colon to the anus; 
Its length is about six inches. In healthy persons 
who have established regular bowel habits the 
rectum is usually empty till Just before the bowel 
is to be opened. The habitual stimulus, however, 
causes a small quantity of froces to pass down 
from the colon into the rectum, and it is the sen¬ 
sation produced by the presence of fieces in the 
rectum that constitutes what is known as *' the 
call to defiecatlon.*' The kind of stimulus that 
has been found by experience to be effective to 
this end is descrjl>ed in the section on Constipation. 
(Sec Colon.) 

Relapse. The return of a disease after the 
patient s apparent recovery. 

Relapsing Fever. A type of acute Infectious 
disease In which periods of fever alternate with 
periods of normal temperature, each lasting 
about a week. There ore several varieties of 
relapsing fever, but just as they resemble one 
another closely in symptoms, so also are they all 
caused by closely similar germs. 

Renal. Pertaining to the kidner. Thus, 
renal calculus means stone of the kidney, and renal 
tuberculosis, tuberculosis of that organ. 

Resistance. The power to combat and over¬ 
come disease. (See Immunity.) 

Resolution. The restoration of an Inflamed 
tissue to Its normal state. (See Inflammation.) 

Respiration. The act of breathing, which 
includes inspiration whereby air Is drawn Into the 
lungs and expiration whereby it is expelled from 
them. In healthy adults at rest, respiration 
occurs about 10 1 imes a minute, and at each inspira¬ 
tion about 500 c.c. of air are drawn into the lungs. 
Iu deep breathing this amount may be increased 
to 1500 c.c. During exercise and as a result of 
fever the respiration rate is increased, and such an 
increase is specially marked in diseases such as 
pneumonia, in which portions of the lung are 
put out of action. 

Retinitis. Inflammation of the retina. The 
retina is the innermost coating of the eye; it is 
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formed by a fine network of fibres from the optic 
nerve and acta as the visual receiving apparatus, 
resembling in thla respect the sensitive film of a 
camera. Inflammation of this perceptive struc¬ 
ture occur* in connection with kidney disease, 
diabetes, arterio-sclerosls, syphilis, diseases of the 
blood, and blood-poisoning, and it is marked by 
impairment of vision and dropsical swelling of the 
retina. 

Rheumatism. This term is used very roughly 
to denote practically any disease of which pain or 
inflammation of Joints or muscles is an outstand¬ 
ing symptom; but there has been in recent 
years a tendency to limit its use to the clearly 
defined disease that is known technically as 
^bronlc rheumatoid arthritis or rheumatic gout. 
This disease, like many of the other conditions 
that have been at some time called “ rheumatism." 
Is marked by inflammation of the Joints, but it has 
certain peculiarities that mark it off from the rest. 
In the first place. It occurs almost exclusively in 
women; secondly, it tends to involve the small 
v »?' Kuc k *** the fingers, nit her than 

the bigger Joints of the body; and furthermore, 
it seems to select for attack the muscles and con¬ 
nective tissues around the Joints rather than the 
bones themselves. The disease is hereditary, or 
rather the tendency to contract it is; It is common¬ 
est among persons living in cold and damp 
climates, and these conditions predispose to 
attacks in affected person*. The view that every 
cate of rheumatoid arthritis is due to Infection of 
the Joints from some septic focus, a*. for example, 
diseased teeth or tonsils. Is not so widely held to¬ 
day as it has been In the past. For one thing, 
such foci exist In persons who ha\e never been 
troubled with rheumatism in their lives; more¬ 
over, eradication of the foci is not always or even 
usually successful in bringing ai>out a cure. These 
facta. It should be realised, do not rule out in¬ 
fection os one of the factors responsible for the 
production of rheumatoid arthritis, but they do 
suggest that probably this factor 1 * not by itself 
sufficient to do so, and that probably the cause Is 
to be sought in a combination of circumstances, 
one of which is in all probability the predisixxdng 
constitution. Even in comparatively advanced 
cases much benefit may be conferred by suitable 
treatment. . This Includes such rneasurts as 
eradication of septic foci, the injection of vaccines 
made from germs found In the patient's body, the 
Injection of protein substances to produce a 
condition called "protein shrxk." massage, the 
lrx*al application of electricity, diathermy, and 
special baths, and careful super vision of the diet. 
Ihcae and other fonns of treatment are probably 
best applied at health resorts and spas specially 
orgunlM-d for this purpose; but skilled treatment 
wjll give g<xxl results anywhere. 

RhlnltU. inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the nose. Acute catarrhal rhinitis Is anothei 
name for a cold In the head and is described in tin 
section on the subject. 

Rickets. Rachitis. a disease of chttdrei 
characterised by softening and curvature of tin 
bones. On the Continent, rickets Is known as tin 
English disease, not to suggest that it is mon 
prevalent here tlian there, but in honour ol 
Francis (lllsson. the great English physician win. 
first described it as fur back os 1050. The soften 
big and bending of the bomw Is but one of tin 
symptoms of rickets, and a fairly advanced one al 
that. Essentially the condition Is one in wliicl 
the body Is falling to absorb tin* calcium and phos 
phoru* contained in food. The bones become soft 
because they are not supplied with a sufficient 
amount of these elements to harden them; but U 
the name cause, namely, the Insufficiency of cal¬ 
cium and phosphorus In the blood, are due most 
of the other symptoms of rickets too. The chile] 
is liable to uttacks of bronchitis and of Inflam¬ 
mation of the stomach and Intestines; It Is ver> 
res Men*, perspires a great deal about the head nn<J 
fieck. and suffers from various forms of convulsions 
Usually It In pot-bellied, and has a large head; lu 
wxrth erupt late. Jn every case the condition b 
due to the same cause—a deficiency of Vitamin IJ 
bi the child's I* sly. for In the absence of thh 
vitamin It cannot absorb the calcium and phos¬ 
phorus needed for healthy growth and develop¬ 
ment. Rickets Is thus a deficiency disease, and 
may be classed with scurvy, bcri-berl, and pellagra, 
all of which arc also known to be due to lack of one 


or the other vitamins. It may. moreover, like 
the other deficiency disease**, be prevented or 
cured by introducing a sufficient amount of the 
appropriate vitamin into the diet. For this 
reason cod-liver oil, which is rich in Vitamin I>. 
is commonly included in the diet of even healthy 
infants, and till fairly recently it was given as a 
routine treatment to every' child known to be or 
suspected of suffering from rickets. A few years 
ago. however, it w-as discovered that sun-baths 
could to some extent serve as a substitute for a 
diet containing Vitamin I), and since then many 
cases of rickets have been cured entirely by their 
means. The ultra-violet rays in the sunlight, 
acting on certain elements of the skin, manu¬ 
facture Vitamin D. and this, being absorbed into 
the blood, helps the body to utilise calcium and 
phosphorus just as well as Vitamin 1) in cod-liver 
oil does. More recently still, it has been found 
that by exposing certain foods to ultra-violet rays 
they can Ik* made to contain Vitamin 1). and foods 
j-o irradiated are also used for the prevention and 
treatment of rickets. 

Rigor. A chill; an attack of shivering in the 
course of a feverish illness. The onset of many 
fevers, pneumonia, for example. Is marked by a 
rigor, and rigors are a characteristic symptom of 
malarhi ami pyiemla. 

Ringworm. A contagious disease of the skin 
marked by the appearance of round scaly patches. 
It is caused by an invasion of the skin by certain 
fungi, und the site of the disease is determined by 
the nature of the infecting fungus. In these Is¬ 
olds the commonest form is that which attacks 
the scalp—the disease known technically as tinea 
tonsurans. which is so liable to attack sch«x»l- 
childrcri. especially those of the i>oorer classes. 
Another variety attacks the groins and the 
armpits, and yet another the fingers, toes and 
nails. Nowadays ringworm Is treated effectively 
by exposing the diseased parts to carefully regu¬ 
lated doses of X-rays, or by giving a medicine 
called thallium acetate, which causes the hair to 
fall out and the fungus with it. New healthy hair 
appears lu a few weeks. 

Rodent Ulcer. A localised and curable cancer 
of the skin which gradually erodes the underlying 
tissues and even the Ixmes. Radium therapy is 
most effective in curing this type of growth. 

Roentgen Rays. (See X-rays.> 

Rosacea. A chronic inflammation of the face 
and nose marked by a permanent flushing of Un¬ 
affected parts and the appearance in them of 
diluted bl«*>d vessels. The condition occurs most 
frequently in persons who are given to heavy 
drinking, but It is met with a No in persons who 
partake too freely of tea or coffee, or im lude ton 
much starchy food In their diet, or Miller from 
chronic constipation or a septic condition of the 
mouth and teeth. The treatment is directed to 
reim>\ lug t because, but most ones do well when I he 
diet |s regulated and measures are taken to correct 
abnormalities in the gastric Jun e, for this Is usually 
found to be deficient in persons suffering from 
rosacea. 

Rubella. German measles; an acute fever 
which In I Us symptoms Is rather like a mild attack 
of measles. The patient suffers from catarrh 
sore throat, and pains In the body; a rash appear* 
on the first day of the 11 Inc.*, and the glands of 
j!je neck and behind the ears are usually swollen 
I he temperature Is rarely raised by more than a 
degree or two. and after a few days the patient la 
Quite better. 

Rupture. (8ec Hernia.) 

St. Anthony'8 Fire (Erysipelas). (See Erysipoloa.) 

St. Vitus's Dance. (See Chorea.) 

Saliva. Spittle; the Juice that Is accreted by 
the Hall vary glands Into the mouth and serve* to 
lubricate the food and to carr> out the first stage 
of the digestion of Htnrcli. 

Salpingitis. Inflammation of the Fallopian 
i .i* * 440 t,K ‘ "lender cimnnels along 

which the female egg cells pass on their way from 
the ovaries to the womb. The condition may 
occur as a complication of childbed fever or of 
gonorrhoea; more rarely It results from tubercular 
Infection or from contact with an inflamed 
appendix. In most cases. If they are caught curb 
enough, an effort is first made to bring aUxit a 
cure by medical measures only; but thine usually 
have to be supplemented by surgical treatment 
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Sarcoma. A malignant tumour derived from 
connective tissues and, in Its structure, resembling 
these tissues as they are in their rudimentary 
state. Practically everything that is written 
about the treatment of cancer in the section on 
that subject applies also to sarcoma. 

Scabies. A disease of the skin caused by a 
small insect-like parasite belonging to the family 
of mites. The female parasite burrows under the 
skin, laying her eggs as she does so. In the tunnel 
thus formed, these eggs ore rapidly incubated, 
and the most mature And their way to the surface, 
where they are hatched out. The invasion of the 
skin produces a more or less severe local irritation 
which the patient very naturally tries to relieve by 
scratching. As a result the burrows become 
still further infected, pus forms in them and the 
surrounding skin becomes inflamed. Sulphur 
ointment applied freely to the affected parts 
for three or four days quickly cures the condition, 
but to prevent relapse the patient must then 
wear new clothes or have the old ones disinfected 
before putting them on again. Scabies is some¬ 
times called the Itch; its technical name is 
acariasis. 

Scalds. Bums caused by hot liquids or vapour. 
(See Bums.) . t 

Scarlatina. Scarlet fever; an acute Infectious 
fever marked by the appearance on the second 
day of a bright red rash consisting of closely-set 
red spots. The disease is ushered In by chills 
and vomiting, and shortly after the patient de¬ 
velops a high temperature and suffere from pain¬ 
ful • sore throat/ On the third or fourth day the 
rash starts to fade, and lu favourable cases the 
temperature falls and the patient feels better. 
By the end of a week the rash has usually dis¬ 
appeared, and as It fades the skin is shed In fine 
scales or in large flakes. Convalescence begins 
usually In the third week, and complete recovery 
may be expected within the following month. The 
complications of scarlatina are very serious, the 
commonest being Inflammation of the ear (otitis) 
caused by an extension of inflammation from the 
throat, and acute Bright's disease, which may 
appear three or four weeks after the beginning of 
the illness when the patient is apparently on the 
high-road to recovery. A recent research has 
shown that the onset of this latter complication 
can be prevented In most cases by administering 
nil alkaline medicine throughout the i>eriod of 
convalescence. Scarlet fever is essentially a 
disease of children and young persons; second 
attacks are rare, and it is therefore reasonable 
to assume that in reacting to the disease the 
patient's body has developed the power of over¬ 
coming the responsible germs, even if these should 
attack him many years later. The measures 
adopted for the prevention of scarlet fever include 
isolation of patients and the application when¬ 
ever necessary of the Dick test. (See Dick Test.) 
Treatment is naturally directed to remedying 
the inflammation of the throat; but by way of 
more radical treatment It Is usual nowadays to 
administer a special antitoxic scrum early in the 
illness, the effect of this being to hasten recovery 
and reduce the likelihood of serious complications. 

Sciatica. A painful affection of the sciatic 
nerve, this being a thick nerve trunk that ex¬ 
tends down the back of the leg. The pain may 
at times be very severe Indeed, and sometimes 
it is accompanied by wasting of the calf muscles. 
Every case <»f sciatica needs the mast careful 
diagnosis ; it should be regarded not as a disease In 
itself, but as a symptom of some underlying 
condition the exact nature of which can be dis¬ 
covered only by a skilled investigation. It may 
be that in a given case nothing more serious than 
an attack of Inflammation, brought about perhaps 
by cold, is responsible; on the other hand, so 
serious arc some of the conditions from which 
sciatica may result, that no case should be regard oil 
as too trivial for medical examination. The j 
treatment must obviously vary with the cause. 
Cases due to inflammation of the nerve 
frequently benefit from inject Ions of saline solution 
right Into the nerve trunk. Stretching the nerve 
la also a successful form of treatment. 

Scirrhus. A hard cancer. 

Scleritls. Inflammation of tho tough white 
tunic of the eyeball. 

Sclerosis. A hardening that results from in¬ 
flammation or from deposition of connective 


tissue. The term Is applied espec i al ly to meh 
hardening of the central nervous system—tor 
example, of the spinal cord. The disease ot the 
nervous system known as disseminated sclerosis 
is marked by the appearance of hard patches 
throughout the brain and cord. Its outstanding 
symptoms are weakness, muscular inco-ordination, 
jerky movements of the eyeballs, paralysis, and 
a curious, deliberate way of speaking, known 
commonly as scanning speech. The condition is 
liable to periodic remissions, but on the whole 
it tends to get worse, though the patient may 
go on living for a good many years. 

Scoliosis. Abnormal sideways curvature with 
twisting of the spinal column. 

Scorbutic. Pertaining to scurvy. The term 
anti-scorbutic is applied to any fowl or drug that 
Is given fer the purpose of preventing or curing 
scurry. (See Scurvy.) . . . 

Scrofula. A disease of early life marked by 
tuberculous Inflammation of the lymphatic 
glands. (See King’s Evil.) 

Scurvy. A disease due to deficiency of Vitamin 
C In the diet, and marked by anaemia. .softening of 
and bleeding from the gums, and hemorrhages 
under the skin and mucous membranes. The 
condition affects underfed and wrongly fed 
infants and such persons as sailors and explorers 
who live for long stretches of time on a diet 
deficient in fresh vegetables. The juice of 
oranges. lemons, limes and tomatoes Is rich in 
Vitamin C, and Its inclusion In the diet serves as 
both a preventive and cure of scurvy. 

Sea-sickness. Nausea and vomiting caused by 
the motion of a ship. While there is no unanimity 
on the question why some persons should be 
susceptible to this disorder and others appar ently 
immune, it is generally agreed that apart from 
treatment by certain drugs, notably chloretone, 
that may be prescribed by a medical practitioner, 
the most useful preventive measures that can be 
adopted by persons fearing an attack are to pack 
the cars with ribbon gauze so tightly that it can 
be felt to press upon the drums, to take a light and 
easily digestible meal before going on board, and 
to include lu this meal a free allowance of barley- 
sugar, and. on feeling the premonitory symptoms, 
to He down on the right side with the legs drawn 
up to the body. 

Sebaceous Cyst. A firm, rounded, elastic 
swelling containing a thick, semi-solid substance, 
that may occur anywhere on the surface of the 
body but most commonly on the 6calp, chest or 
back. It is due to obstruction from any cause of 
the duct of a sebaceous gland, this being a gland of 
the skin that secretes a fatty lubricating substance 
which serves to keep the surface of the body In a 
healthy state. Tho treatment is by surgical 
excision, a trifling operation that Is usually carried 
out under local anaesthesia. 

Sebaceous Gland. (See Sebaceous Cyst) 

Seborrhoea. A chronic disease of the sebaceous 
glands marked by excessive discharge of lubricat¬ 
ing substance which, on the surface of the body, 
forms solid plugs and greasy scales. The condi¬ 
tion is due in part to Infection of the skin by 
certain germs, but this cause. It seems, can only 
operate in predisposed persons, the tendency in 
manr cases being inherited. There is no doubt 
too, that a faulty diet increases the liability to con¬ 
tract seborrheen, especially a diet that is too rich in 
sugar and starchy foods. Greasiness and dandruff 
of the scalp are symptoms of the scborrhceic state. 

Sedative. A medicine given for the purpose of 
allaying excitement and producing mental serenity. 

Sepsis. Poisoning by germs or their products. 

Septicaemia. A serious disorder due to the 
presence in the blood of disease-producing germs 
and the poisons they generate. It is marked by 
Irregular fever, chills, sweating and great weakness. 

Serum. The clear fluid that separates from the 
blood when It coagulates. The term is also ap¬ 
plied to the blood serum cf animals that have been 
inoculated with germs or their poisonous products. 
(See Immunity.) 

Shingles. (See Herpes.) , . . 

Silicosis. A disease of the lung due to In¬ 
halation of minute particles of stone, flint or sand* 
such as may occur in persons whoso occupation 
necessitates their working in an atmosphere laden 
with these substances. 1 1 Is also called grinder s rot. 

Sinusitis. Inflammation of one or more of the 
air cavities situated In the cranial or jaw bones 
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that communicate with the no*e. The condition 
occura not uncommonly as a complication of in¬ 
fluenza or of a severe cold. If the attack is very 
severe and proceeds to suppurat ion. it may become 
necessary to open up the affected sinus in order to 
let out the pus. 

Skiagram. An X-ray photograph. 

Skin. Most people regard the skin as a kind of 
tight-fitting garment by which the fie^h and 
blood and bones are clothed. Actually it Is as 
important an organ of the body as any other — 
quite as important, for example, as the kidneys 
and the lungs, two organs with which it. in fact. 
co*oi>erates very closely to keep the body in 
health. Its most obvious function is that of 
protection. The unbroken skin serves as an 
indispensable find line of defence against genus and 
other noxious influences which would certainly, 
but for its presence. Invade and overwhelm the 
internal cells of the Is sly. It is for this reason 
that cuts, abrasions and other injuries of tlie skin 
must not be taken lightly. They form a breach 
in the defences which must l>e closed at once 
by some germ-destroying substance, such, for 
example, aa the tincture of iodine. Another func¬ 
tion of the skin Is set forth in the sections on 
vitamins and ergosterol, where it is explained 
that by virtue of its content of ergosUrol. and 
the action upon this substance of .sunlight or of 
ultra-violet rays from some artificial source, the 
skin serves to keep the system supplied with 
Vitamin I), and thus to maintain the amounts of 
calcium and phosphorus In the blood at a level 
consistent with good health. Ihe skin, moreover, 
is an essential part of the temperature-regulating 
median!.sin of the body. By means of Its sweat 
secretion, that goes on Incessantly though for the 
most part Invi ilbly. it helps to keep the tempera¬ 
ture of the body prac tically constant—a function 
the Importance of which can readily Ik* apprecia¬ 
ted when It is realised that in such a serious condi¬ 
tion an heat stroke the patient’s temperature tends 
to approach that of ids surroundings owing to a 
temporary paralydsof the coding, sweat-produc¬ 
ing mechanism of the body. Through this sweat 
secretion toxic HuIwUnce* may be eliminated as 
well as water, and advantage is taken of this 
excretory function of the skin in the treatment 
of kJduey diseases, wherein, by measures deigned 
to increase the flow of sweat, some of the strain 
1 m taken off the diseased and inelVlcleut organs. 
Another secretion <»f the skin l* called sebum, 
an oily pPKiuct of the sebaceous gland* that 
t*erve** to keep the* akin supple and the hair gkw«y 
The best way to maintain the sain In a beautiful 
condition Is to live healthily, and um* t>oap and 
water freely. Both for medical and H*th* ri« 
reasons cosmetics »hou)d lie applnd wltli dis¬ 
cretion; moreover. In buying jKiwdem. lip-stick, 
face creams, and su<*J» like. It Is a* well to be sure 
that they have lieen manufactured by a firm with 
a reputation to lone. 

Sleeping Sickuesa. A very serious chronic 
disease of the tropica prevalent chiefly among 
negPieM living In the Omgo and caused by an 
Invasion of the 1**1 y by a liny germ-like parasite 
known as a trypanosome. When (Ids imra-site 
attu' ks the nervous system the patient Ihcoiiiw 
lethargic and deprived, and finally he sleep* 
practically all the time. 

Sinall-pox. Variola, an acute infec tious disease 
marked by fever, pains, sickness, and the forma¬ 
tion of an eruption that app«ara first in the form 
of red pimplou then of blisters and finally of 
pUstul's*. These pustules ultimately dry up. 
forming crusts which fail off and leave the typical 
pitted scars know u as i**;k luarks. 'J he dUeasc 
act* ms to have two distinct form*—variola major, 
the maiignaut MinaJlpox tfiat lias been responsible 
for Much deadly epidemics in the past aryl is null 
prevalent In certain parts of the world, and 
variola minor, u relatively mild disease Uiat 
causes but little discomfort to the patient, rarely 
Pnxiuce* disligureifient. and Is hardly ever fatal. 
Vaccination protects against l*dh forms of small¬ 
pox, but lii view of the foci tliat. for many years, 
only the latter Lis born epidemic In this country. 
■oumj authoritl«r« are now inclln«*d to the opinion 
that the law relating to compul^>ry vaccination 
should Ijc suspended. and such prophylactic 
treatment be applied rsily if then- are sign* of the 
reappearance among us of the major disease. 

fl n u ffl et. A discharge of puruieut phlegm from 


the nasal lining membrane In infants, due In most 
cases to Inborn syphilis. 

Sore Throat. (See Laryngitis, Pharyngitis and 
Quinsy.) 

Spasmophilia. A tendency to spasms ; a condl- 
tion. mainly of Infants, in which the patient is 
abnormally sensitive to external stimuli, and 
suffers from spa>ms of the muscles and convul¬ 
sions. The condition i< due to the seine cau>es os 
those which an* responsible for pnslu* ing rickets— 
namely, an insufficiency of Vitamin J> in the diet 
and thence of cal< ium in the blood. «See Rickets.) 

Spinal Cord. The cord-like column of nervous 
tissue contained in the spinal canal and extending 
from the brain to a cone-shaped termination 
near the level of the second lumbar vertebra, 
together with the brain it form* the central 
nervous system to and from which all nervous 
impulses an* conducted; and like the brain it is 
made up of two kinds of matter, a grey and a 
white. The grey matter consists of nerve cells 
and flbre*. of which those in the fore-part of the 
cord conduct Impulses to the organs and members 
of ihe body, and those in the hind-part conduct 
impulses In theopt**dte direction. It is explained 
in the section on Nerve that the former are 
called " efferent ” and the hitter '* afferent ” 
nerve*, and that each kind of nerve fibre can 
conduct messages m one direction and one only. 
The white matter of the cord consists of nerve 
fibres which are assembled in bundles called 
" nerve tracts. 9 * Thirse ui.-*> are of two kinds— 
nanp.lv. amending tracts which convey impulses 
from the ixTiphery to nerve centres in the cord or 
the brain. and descending tracts which convey 
Impulses from these centres to the periphery. 
Thu*, to take the simple com* given in the sections 
on bruin iuid nerve; when the hand touches a 
hot object, a np-v*ngo Is conducted along the 
afferent nerves to the spinal cord, and thence 
up ascending tracts of the cord to the cortex of 
the brain, where the Bcusntlon ” heal*' is then 
registered, 'ihe message from the brain to the 
hand. " (iet out of the way." piivss fiom the cor¬ 
tex along descending tracts in the brain and spine, 
ami thence to the efferent nerves which supply and 
bring at*ml contraction of the must lea of the arm. 
The Important thing U> realise U that the nervous 
system must In? regarded a* a unity. For con- 
vcnlencc of clarification we distinguish l* tween 
the cerebrum, the cerebellum, the medulla, the 
cord, the peripheral nerve*, mid many other 
divisions. Hut all these are interconnected at 
every imint, as it is obvious they mast Ik* in order 
o» maintain a harmonious working of the organs, 
members, tissues, and cells of Iht body. 

Spleen. A deep red-coloured glandular organ 
* limited in the ai*lomen immediately to the left 
of the stomach and under cover of tin- lower ribs. 
Kxamlned under the microscope. m-cIIohh of the 
sph-4'ii may !»<■ seen to con tain a considerable 
amount of lymphoid U*»ue; and the spleen d«x*s, 
in fact, act a* a factory for the manufacture of a 
variety of while bl<**] corpuscles call'd l>mpho- 
cyt«sc A similar function. It may Ik* noted, is 
carried out by the other lymphatic gkindrt of the 
body; and if for any reason the spleen 111 * u> lie 
surgically removed, these gland* become greatly 
tnl.irg<*| to compensate for its alwciice. The 
spleen serve*. furthermore, a* a kind of dump for 
worn-out red blood corpuscles, here they ure 
finally scrapped. and their Jneiuoglobln is made 
available to the liver for conversion into bile 
pigment. Enlargement of the uphcn occura 
in the course of inan> diseases : in l>phold fever, 
bh*id l>oisoniiig. Hodgkin'* disease, malar lu, 
cirrhod* of the liver, penddoua aniMiiia. Icukiu- 
mia. and a numl>er of others. 

Sprain. An injury of a Joint marked by tearing 
or Htretching of Us capsule and other attachments, 
but not ho severe an to lead P> a dhlocation of the 
bone*. The bigns of sprain are well known, for 
It Ih a type of injury that occurs very commonly 
hi Lhe ankle. 'J he Joint I* swolh n. hot, very pain¬ 
ful, und tender. 'I lie h lightest movement may 
cause almost unbearable agony. 11 Is by no means 
easy to be Mire In every cumj tluit the Injury Is 
limited to sprain, and a ined cal examination 1* 
advl able If only to rule out the po^dblllty that 
a di-l*jcation is present a* will, 'ihe alternate 
application of hot and cold compresses, together 
with tight bamhuring and rest to the injured part, 
tLouolly brings about a complete recovery. 
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Sprue. A chronic disease of the tropics caused 
by Invasion of the body by a minute parasitic 
fungus. The patient becomes very thin, anirmic 
and weak. lie suffers from a sore tongue. sick¬ 
ness and dlarrhoa, with the production of large, 
pale, frothy stools. Treatment by means of liver 
or liver extract has been found to be very effective. 

Sterilisation. This term has two distinct mean¬ 
ings. It Is applied to the process of rendering the 
hands, instruments, clothes, or any other materials 
surgically clean—that is to say. completely free of 
germs. But it also refers to the process whereby 
an individual is rendered infertile, or. in other 
words. Incapable of producing children. 

Stillbirth. The birth of a dead infant. 

Stomach. This term is very commonly u«ed as 
a synonym for abdomen. "Stomach-ache** may 
thus refer to a pain felt anywhere between the 
chest and the thighs. But this common and 
genteel usage is incorrect. 'Hie stomach is that 
P&rt of the alimentary canal which is situated 
between the gullet and the duodenum. In the 
abdomen it occupies a position that Is mainly to 
the left side and fairly high up. and in healthy ( 
adults its lower l»order seldom reaches below the 
level of the umbilicus, it is the strong muscular 
pouch in which a great part of the digestive proems , 
is carried out. The membrane lining its inner ' 
surface is studded with glands which manufacture 
the ferments and other chemicals which together 
constitute the gastric Juice. Pepsin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, which convert the proteins of food to i 
simpler compounds; a ferment which helped by 
the acid transforms cane sugar to sugars that the | 
Is sly can assimilate—namely, grape sugar and 
fruit sugar; a fat-splitting ferment; a ferment 
called rennin which curdles milk; thc*e are all 
present In the gastric Juice and by their action 
on the food in file stomach transform It into 
simpler, more assimilable eomj»ounds. To do 
their work properly the ferment* need to come into 
very intimate contact with the food component*. 
Obviously, well-masticated food Is more fitted to 
make such a contact than food that nas been 
bolted down in great chunks. But fortunately 
for many of us vnaRticatlon is not the only method 
whereby our bodies strive to ensure that f«*»d 
taken Into the stomach shall Ik' acted on by the ' 
gastric ferments. The stomach plays its part 
too; for In the process of digestion the powerful 
muscles of I's wall undergo vigorous contractions, 
clmmlng up every particle of food and bringing it 
Into the closest possible contact with the digestive 
Juice. These muscular movements serve also to 
drive the chyme—as the churned-up mass is 
called—into the intestine, where a further stage In 
the process of digestion is completed. 

Stomatitis. Inflammation of the mouth, a 
condition that is usually attended by pain, 
excessive secret ion of saliva, ami offensive breath. 

Stone. (See Calculus.) 

Stricture. The narrowing of any of the ducts, 
canals or passages of the body. This condition 
may have any of three distinct causes. It may 
follow an Inflammation *>f the part «»f the Isxly 
concerned that results In the formation within its 
walls of scar tissue, which ultimately contracts, 
as firar tissue Invariably does. Or it may be 
caused by the pressure of s»me abnormal tissue, 
a growth, for example, on the affected part. Or 
It may result from the actual deposition of such 
abnormal tissue within the duct, canal i*r puK«age 
affected. Temporary stricture may be what Is 
called functional; It may result, in other word*, 
from a spasm for which no organic cause can be 
discovered. 

Stridor. Har-h. high-pitched. noisy breathing 
that accompanies spasm and other abnormalities 
of tlie respiratory passages. 

Stroko. See Apoplexy-.) 

Stye. Inffammation of a sebaceous gland of the 
eyelid, forming a painful swelling of the lid 
margin. (See Sebaceous Gland.) 

Sunstroke. A high temperature, convulsion*, 
nausea. vomiting and giddiness tlidt may cul¬ 
minate in complete l»»ss of consciousness, brought 
about by excessive ex insure to a hot sun. The 
condition is especially liable to attack persons who 
tre suffering from or are in the convalescent stage 
of an Illness, but alcoholism and fatigue are also 
important predisposing cause*. The mast useful 
llixt-uld measures arc to remove the patient ton cool 
piaev. loosen his clothing and dash cold water on 


his face and neck. 8erioa* cases must be attended 
to by a medical practitioner ; very skilled and 
elaborate treatment may be needed to gave life. 

Suppository. A solid medicine, usually In the 
form of a cone, especially designed for introduc¬ 
tion into the rectum, vagina, or urethra. In 
most suppositories the base with which the active 
medicine is incorporated is cocoa-butter, but 
sometimes it is glycerine. 

Sycosis (Barber’s Itch). (See Earber’s Itch.) 
Syncope. (See Fainting.) 

Syndrome. A set of symptoms that occur to¬ 
gether; any group of symptoms the concurrence 
of which is characteristic of a known disease. 

Synovitis. Inflammation of a synovial mem¬ 
brane. this being the name given to a special kind 
• >f thin, shining time that line* the cavities of 
joints and bursas, and the sheaths of tendons, and 
secretes a sticky lubricant fluid called the synovia. 
The condi*ion is marked by the formation of a 
tense, painful swelling due to the presence of a 
fluid effusion within the synovial cavity. Injury, 
odd, sepsis, rheumatism, and infection by the 
organisms of gonorrhoea, syphilis and tuberculosis 
are among the causes of synovitis, which i« 
usually treated by resting the affected part in the 
position in which It feels most comfortable, apply¬ 
ing cold compresses or hot fomentations according 
to the special needs of the case, and, if necessary, 
draining off the fluid by means of a syringe. Later, 
massage and exercises may be prescrib'd. 

Syphilis. A contagious venereal disease due to 
infection by a germ called the Spirochieta pallida. 

Systole. The phase of contraction in the heart- 
beat; the period during which the thick chambers 
of the heart known ns ventricles expel their con¬ 
tents into the aorta and the pulmonary artery. 
In the average healthy adult at rest the heart 
beats 7J times a minute; in other word* each 
beat Is completed in four-fifths of a second. The 
time occupied in such a case by systole is about 
three-tenths of a second. (See also Circulation, 
Diastole, and Heart.) 

Tabes Dorsalis. Locomotor ataxia; a disease 
due to syphilitic infection of certain nerve tracts 
In the spinal column and of the sensory nerve 
trunks emerging from it. The disease usually 
occurs several year* after the syphilitic Infection 
was originally contracted. It is marked by 
disturbances of sensation, paroxysms of intense 
pain, especially such a* come bo swiftly that they 
are called “lightning pain*/' by inco-onlinatlon, 
wasting of the body, a curious, uncertain, stagger¬ 
ing gait, the development of sores, especially 
under the ball of the big toe. destruction of joints, 
loss of control over the bladder, and paralytic 
drooping of one or both eyelids. The disease 
develops slowly but surely; it may have a very 
long course, but on the whole It tends to get worse. 
<Y»mplete cure is very rare indeed. It must not 
be assumed, however, that skilfully applied treat¬ 
ment can do no gor»d. It is. on the contrary, very 
effective in arresting the progress of the symptom* 
and in enabling the patient's unparalysed muscles 
to take over the work that was previously done 
by those that have become paralysed. Tab-s. it 
should Ik* realised, is a preventlble disease. 
Syphilitic infection promptly treated in Its very 
l early stages can almost always be completely 
• cured. Furthermore, not every Insufficiently 
I treated case becomes tabetic later, though a fair 

proportion do. 

Tachycardia. Excessively rapid action of the 
heart. In normal adult persons at rest the heart 
beats at a rate of about 70 to the minute. In 
person* with tachycardia the rate may b* 130 
and over. In a rare condition called paroxysmal 
tachycardia, attacks of such rapid heart action 
come on abruptly, last for a few' minutes, hours, 
or e\ en days, and then pass off as abruptly as they 
came. 

Talipes. Club-foot ; a deformity of the foot in 
which it Is so twisted from the normal position 
that it points downward and at its fore-part is 
bnt inward. 

Tapeworm. One of a species of parasitic worms 
that derh e their name from their flattened tapelike 
form The only conclusive proof of the presence 
of this parasite in the Udy is the discovery of 
segments of tapeworm In the patient's motions. 
Infection by tapeworm is treated by administering 
to the patient an extract of the plant known 
i popularly as male fern. 
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Teeth. The temporary or milk teeth begin to 
erupt usually when the infant is about six months 
old. In all there are twenty such teeth, ten in 
each jaw. Taking each jaw separately ami 
working from the centre outward, there are two 
central incisors, two lateral incisors, two canines 
and four molars. Usually the lower central in¬ 
cisors are the first to appear ; these are followed by 
the upper central incisors, and then in order by 
the lateral incisors, the first molars, the canines, 
ami the second molars. This order is by no means 
followed in every case, nor is there anything 
necessarily wrong with an infant in whom the 
process begins rather late. Hut if by the ninth 
or tenth month there Is no sign of teething, a 
practitioner should certainly be consulted. 
The permanent teeth, of which there are thirty- 
two, sixteen in each jaw, begin to appear when the 
child is about six. Each set consists. beginning 
from the middle ami working outwards, of four 
incisors, two canines, four bicuspids and six molars. 
The outermost molars are called the wisdom 
teeth. There Is unfortunately a widely prevalent 
idea that the milk teeth. Ixring anyway destined to 
fall out, need no special attention—that dental 
care, in short, need not begin till the eruption "f 
the permanent teeth. This idea has been and 
still is responsible for a great deal of damage. 1 he 
fate of the permanent teeth depends very largely 
indeed on that of the first set. If these are allowed 
to decay. If carles in them is not arrest'd or 
properly treated, the permanent teeth will almost 
surely be defective. It is now known that the 
best method of ensuring a healthy set of in ilk 
teeth Is to give the child a diet rich in Vitamin > 
and calcium and to teach it as early as possible 
to chian its teeth regularly. The child should 
furthermore be taken regularly to the dentist, and 
if this course Is adopted with fact and no fu^s, 
the child will look forward to these visits and not 
acquire, as so many do. an unrea?oning dread 
of the dentist's chair. 

Tennis Elbow. A strain of the elbow brought 
on by playing lawn tennis, and especially liable to 
occur early in the tennis season. It is marked by 
an aching sensation along the arm and an agonising 
pain on attempting to twist the forearm inwards. 

Tertian. A form of fever in w hich attacks of high 
temperature rtx-ur every other day. (See Malaria.) 

Tetanus. (See Lockjaw.) 

Tetany. A disease characterised by painful 
spasms of the muscles, especially those of the 
Ibub*. It limy last for a few days or even weeks, 
but In most cases complete recovery takes place. 
Excision of the parathyroid glands, rickets, and 
continued diarrhoea, are/UiDong the underlying 
causes, and tin- treatment includes administering 
calcium. Vitamin 1>. ami an extract of para¬ 
thyroid gland. 

Therapeutic!. The science and art of healing ; 
the sum of measures adopted for the treatment of 
disease. 

Thorax. The chest; the part of the !x>dy 
between the nock and the alxlomcn. and separated 
from the latter by the diaphragm. It contains 
the heart and the great blood vessels leading Into 
and from it. the lungs, the windpipe mid its rami¬ 
fications. the gullet, and the th>inus gland or Its 
remains. 

Thrombosis. The formation of a clot Inside a 
blood vessel. It Is a condition that may ho 
brought about by injury or Inflammation of the 
vessel walls, by Increaped usigulublllty of the blood 
from any cause, most commonly the pro ‘cnee 
within it of germs or their toxins.or a diminish' d 
rule of blood flow, *u'h as may occur, for example, 
when the heart action has l>een weakened by 
disease. The clot Itself is railed a thrombus. One 
of the danger* of thrombosis Is that the clot Is 
liable to separate* and Is* curried In the blood 
Hlrearn till It beimnun lodged within »*ome vc*tM.d # 
canning oI«m traction to the bl'ssl llow therein. 
(Bee Embolixrn.) . . a , # 

Thruah. A dlM-use of Infants due to Infection 
Of the membrane lining th»* mouth with a fungus 
called Old I ui n albican*. It I* eliurucUrlMd by 
the formation of white spots and nomctiine* of 
ulcer*. At the name time the child** digestion la 
d I ordered, and It is usually necessary, therefore, 
to apply general treatment in addition to the local 
treatment of the mouth. 

Thymus. A gland situated In the cheat Just 
behind the upper part of the breast-bone. It 1* 


far larger in children than in adult*, tending to 
shrink and practically disappear after the child- 
h<xwl years. In certain case* of death under 
anaesthesia the thymus gland has been found to 
be larger than the patient's age would have led 
one to expect. To this abnormal persistence of 
the thymus, which seems to be associated with 
overgrowth of the thyroid gland and of lymphoid 
tissues throughout the Ivxly. has bceu given the 
name Status lymphaticus. 

Thyroid. (See Goitre. Myxoedema, and Cretinism.) 

Tic. Involuntary spasmodic twitching of a 
group of muscles—as of the face. for example. 
The condition is also called habit spasm and is 
liable to occur in young persons of the neurotic 
type. The name tic douloureux is given to an 
excruciatingly painful spasmodic neuralgia of the 
face that has lx*en found to result from Irritation 
or other affection of the fifth cranial nerve. This 
nerve Is known also as the trigeminal nerve, u hence 
the name trigeminal neuralgia that is .sometimes 
applied to tic douloureux. 

Tinnitus. The clicking or buzzing sounds heard 
in the ear by patients xulVering from chronic middle- 
ear disease or an alfection of tin- auditory nerve. 

Tonsillitis. Intlamination of the tonsils, small 
almond-shaped masses situated *u the folds of 
membrane that form pi liar-like structures on either 
side of the arched passage between tin* mouth and 
the pharynx. The tonsils are Iwllevcd to serve as 
giTin lllters and as factories that nianufii' ture cells 
specially fitted to cope with and dc tray organisms 
Infecting the mouth. The s> inptoiiis of toriullitls 
are described in the sections on Adenoids, Catarrh, 

and Quinsy. % . . .. 

Torticollis. Wryneck ; an abnormal rotation 
and bending of the head caused by contraction of 
the muscle* of the neck. The condition is e-ome- 
time* congenital, but it may be acquired ax a 
result of disease or injur* of the iiiilmmcs con¬ 
cerned or of the nervts supplying them. Some 
cases are functional, which means that they occur 
in i lie absence of any recognisable organic lesion 
and are believed to be symptomatic of hysteria 
or some other mental disturbance. 

Toxicmia. A disturbance of health duo to the 
absorption of bacterial im'Imjiis from some f')cus in 
which they are being generated—from t In* intestine, 
the toirdb. or a decaye«l tooth. for example. 

Toxin. A poisonous product of bndcrial action. 
The name I* also applied to certain mi balances, for 
Instance, snake venom, that have a toxiudlke 
action. (See Immunity.) 

Trachea. The windpipe ; the tube extending 
from the larynx to the bronchi. 

Trachoma. A highly contagious disease 
marked by the development of small inflaiii- 
matory swelling*, and later of scar tissue, o » tb* 
Inner side of the eyelid*, and ultimately b> d. funn¬ 
ily of the lids when tills scar tissue contracts. 1 be 
condition in commonest In Egypt and the Far 
East, and comparatively rare in till* country. 

Transfusion. Strictly speaking this I nn mums 
the Introdiietlovi of any llutd Into ihe blood 
voxels, but It is nowaday* used to denote the 
process by which l>l‘*>d is transferred from one 
person Into the circulatory system of another. 
Before performing transfusion the surge**'!! takes 
nU p* to find out if the donor—that I . tin- person 
whose Mood is to be taken—ls loi.gs to a blood - 
group that Is compatible with that *-f the recipient 

tills being the person Into wlios* system the 
Mood Is to Ik* transferred. There ure. it ha* been 
discovered. four blood groups, to ran 
which cwrybody l>cloiip*». lVr>onx 
group are called universal r<s*iplent 
ran receive blood from members <»f 
persons in the second and third groui 
Mood only to persons belonging to tLclr own 
group and to the universal recipients; and the 
fourth group cond»«t* «»f universal donors. for they 
cun give blood to iwiiiIhth of any group, though 
they can receive it *ufcl> only from riieiiibem of 
their own. Transfusion of bio*I to a recipient 
whone Moral Is Incompatible with that "f the 
donor may lead to dl*a*ter, the red Mood corpuscle:* 
of the donor then forming elump* In the plasma 
of the recipient Hut properly carried out, train*- 
f us Ion Ilih proved lts<|f again and again a means of 
saving IIVo). In c*ase* of serious hiemorrlmge, Iri 
certain aiaemla*. In septic condition*, and in so m • 
diseases of the Hplecn, transfusion may offer to 
the patient his one chance of recovery. 


• *r other of 
In the first 
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Trauma. A wound or injury. The name 
psychic trauma Is given to any emotional ex¬ 
perience that produces a lasting effect on the mind. 

Trephine. A round saw designed for opening up 
the skull by removing from it a round disc of bone. 
The term also means to operate with such a saw. 

Tuberculin. Any one of the many types of 
emulsion that have been specially prepared from 
the germs responsible for tuberculosis In order 
to be used for the diagnosis or the treatment of 
this disease 

Tuberculosis. An infectious disease due to 
invasion of the body by a germ called the tubercle 
bacillus, and characterised by the formation of 
tubercles, these being small nodular masses of 
diseased tissue that tend to spread in all directions 
and thus to disseminate the infection widely 
throughout the body. It is probable that at 
some time or other nearly every adult living in 
a modem city becomes infected with tuberculosis 
germs ; but only a small proportion of persons 
thus infected actually contract tuberculosis. The 
body has. so to speak, a natural immunity to 
this disease, whereby it is able to destroy the 
invading gcrais or shut them up In a cell of 
fibrous tissue, the actual disease only developing 
If the genus happen to be in very full force—if. 
to use the technical term, there is a massive 
infection, or the body is in a run-down and thence 
less resistant slate than normally. In everyday 
language the term tuberculosis Is used as a synonym 
for phthisis, or tuberculosis of the lungs, but 
strictly it is applied to infection by the tubercle 
bacillus of any organ or structure of the body. 
The lungs and the lymph glauds are specially 
liable to infection, but the disease occurs by 
no means uncommonly in the liver. Intestines, 
spleen, kidneys, bones, joints, pleura, peritoneum 
and brain. Pulmonary tuberculosis is marked 
by destruction of portions of the lung, the expec¬ 
toration of purulent phlegm, cough, shortness of 
breath and more or less severe hemorrhages. In 
Its early stages, when the disease has made very 
little progress and may be completely curable, 
the symptoms are correspondingly slight. The 
patient may feel a little run down, a little feverish 
in the evenings. Inclined to get tired on fln amount 
of exertion that would previously not have had this 
effect. Or he may be dyspeptic and find he has 
last his appetite; or the only thing he may notice 
is that he is getting thinner. These symptoms 
may, it is true, arise from causes quite other than 
tuberculosis. Jlut that is a matter that can only 
be settled by a skilled diagnosis. It may be 
necessary to X-ray the patient's chest, to examine 
his phlegm several times in order to discover 
whether or not it contains tuberculosis germs, to 
take his temperature night and morning for some 
weeks, and to carry out other and even more 
elaborate tests. But it should be realised that all 
this trouble is worth while; if the diagWKris i9 
made early and the patient submits himself to 
sanatorium treatment he may make a complete 
recovery; but if the disease is allowed to progress 
too far the very best tint may be hoped for from 
sanatorium treatment is a patching up. Further 
facts about tuberculosis are included in the sect ions 
on Cough and Hemoptysis. 

Tumour. A swelling ; the term Is applied more 
particularly to a swelling due to a growth of new 
tissue. Tumours are classified in two groups: 
benign und malignant. Benign tumours are 
strictly localised and do not grow into other 
tissues; they simply push them aside. They do 
not undermine the general health, and when 
removed they have no tendency to recur. Malig¬ 
nant tumours arc localised at first, but sooner 
or later they produce secondary growths elsewhere 
in the body; they grow Into ailjacent tissues, 
disturb the general health, and often recur after 
they have been removed. 

Twilight Sleep. iSee Amesthesia.) 

Tympanum. This term is commonly applied 
to the drum-head or membrane that separates the 
middle from the external ear; but strictly speak¬ 
ing it refers to the whole of the ear-drum. This 
cavity, situated in the innersideof thedmm-head. 
contains the three small bones called auditory 
ossicles, by way of which sound waves are trans¬ 
mitted to the nerve connected with the hearing 
centres of the brain. Inflammation of the tym¬ 
panum. a condition known as otitis media, is 
discussed in the section bearing that name. 
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Typhoid Fever. Enteric ; an infectious fever 
caused by an Invasion of the body by a germ 
called Bacillus typhosus. It is marked by 
inflammation and ulceration of the small Intestine, 
especially of patches of lymphoid tissue that are 
distributed along its inner lining membrane. The 
first symptoms are somewhat indefinite; they 
may point to any of a number of different infec¬ 
tious disorders. The patient has a headache, 
pains in the back, tenderness of the abdomen 
and a raised temperature. The temperature Is 
characteristic; It rises, falls a little, rises again, 
and so on. but although each rise is followed by a 
fall, the general tendency is upward and remains 
so for about a week when the fever reaches its 
height. Such a temperature is called a " stair¬ 
case •* temperature. About the sixth or seventh 
day of the illness there appear* a rose-coloured 
rash on the chest, abdomen and the flanks, and at 
this time. too. the patient begins to suffer from 
diarrhoea, passing a large number of liquid M pea- 
soup'* motions. For a week or so there Is no 
marked change, and then. If the illness takes a 
favourable course, the fever gradually subsides, 
and with It there is a lessening of diarrhoea and 
other symptoms. Convalescence may be very 
slow and relapses are not uncommon. In grave 
cases the patient becomes delirious, at first only 
slightly, but later his drowsiness deepens and he 
is in a state of complete coma and muscular 
prostration. The most serious complications 
are perforation of an Intestinal ulcer, peritonitis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, otitis, kidney disease, and 
the formation of clots in the blood vessels. 
Closely resembling typhoid fever, and caused 
by germs very like the Bacillus typhosus, are two 
acute infectious fevers known as paratyphoid 
fever A and paratyphoid fever B. It is usual to 
protect troops hi the field and other persons liable 
to be attacked by typhoid fever by means of a 
special vaccine, and this vaccine hi recent yeara 
has been made from the germs of typhoid, para¬ 
typhoid A and paratyphoid B. It Is called TA.B. 
vaccine, and it is a well-established fact that the 
comparative Inununity of the troops In the late 
war to typhoid infections was doe to the very 
general practice of inoculating drafts before send¬ 
ing them out of the country. Persons who have 
had a typhoid Infection may continue to excrete 
the genns of this disease in their urine and motions 
for many year*, and so act as healthy " carriers," 
liable to transmit the infection to persons about 
them. Many outbreaks of typhoid have been 
traced to such carriers. (See Carrier.) 

Typhus Fever. An infectious fever the causal 
organism of which is transmitted by the bites of 
body lice. Although now rare in these islands, 
it is still prevalent in Eastern Europe, where 
epidemics break out from time to time, continue 
for a few months and then subride. Filth and 
overcrowding favour Its occurrence, armies in the 
field and prisoner* in jail being specially liable to 
attack. The patient at the onset of the disease 
suffers from intense headache, a feeling of Illness, 
chills, pains all over the body and great weakness. 
There develops a dark flush on his face, his tongue 
becomes covered with a black fur. and dark-brown 
foul matter collects on bis lips and round his 
mouth. On the fifth day the rash appears as a 
mottling of the skin, together with numerous pink 
spots. Meanwhile the prostration increases, 
delirium develops, ami the patient passes into a 
state of coma. The fever lasts in all for about 
two to three weeks, at the end of which, in 
favourable cases, the temperature falls quickly to 
normal and the patient nmko* rapid progress. 
Convalescence, however, is prolonged and may last 
several months. At>out 60 per cent, of the patients 
recover. The chief preventive measures consist in 
the routine inspect ion of clothes, blankets, etc. for 
lice, and destruction of lice should any be found. 

Ulcer. An open wound or sore resulting from 
destruction of the surface tissues. It may arise 
from injury, infection, or the spreading or break¬ 
ing down of tumours. Tho treatment varies with 
the cause and site, and depends, too, on whether 
the ulcer is showing signs of healing or extension. 

In uncomplicated ulcers of accessible sites the 
obvious measures are to remove the cause, if this 
is still operating, and to protect the injured sur¬ 
face from mechanical irritation and germ Infection. 

It is usual to keep the ulcerated part at rest, 
covering it meanwhile with some antiseptic 
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dressing, as Tor example, a boric fomentation. 
So-called indolent ulcers—chronic lesions that 
tend gradually to extend In area and depth— 
may need a more drastic treatment. They occur 
most commonly on the legs of middle-aged persons 
and are usually associated with varicose veins. 
Measures for improving the circulation in the 
affected limb, the administration of Vitamin I> 
to increase the amount of calcium iu the patient’s 
blood—for in this condition calcium deficiency is 
usual and a cause of the persistent ulceration— 
and the application to the ulcer of a special anti¬ 
septic paste, or of ultra-violet radiation, are 
usually effective in bringing about a cure, though 
this may take a long time to effect. 

Ultra-Violet Rays. (See Ac lino-therapy and 
Heliotherapy.) 

Umbilicus. The navel ; the scar that is left at 
what was the site of the navel string. 

Uraemia. A grave disorder caused by an accu¬ 
mulation of urinary waste products in the blood. 
A common antecedent is Hright's disease, but 
uraemia may arise from any disease of which 
suppression or deficient secretion of urine is a 
symptom. It is marked by headaches, nausea, 
vomiting, dimness of vision, a ri^e in the blood 
pressure, and the occurrence of convulsions. 

Ureter. The duct along which urine is conveyed 
from the kidney to the bladder. 

Urethra. The duct along which urine is 
discharged from the bladder. In (he male this 
same duct serves also to convey the semen 

Urethritis. Inflammation of the urethra, a con¬ 
dition due commonly to a gonorrhoeal Infection, 
but sometimes to gout, or to an invasion of the 
urethra by non-venereal organisms. 

Urine. The secretion of the kidneys that Is 
stored In the bladder and from it periodically 
discharged by way of (he urethra. The healthy 
adult passes urine three or four times in the day 
and not at all. or only very rarely, at night. The 
average total quantity he parses hi twenty-four 
hours is about 1000 cubic centimetres, by 
way of the urine are discharged various waste 
products that are formed as a result of the fnges- 
tton of fcKxl, and the building up and breaking 
down of the body ti-wues. C hief among these are 
urea, uric acid, common salt, certain phosphates, 
sulphates, and oxalates, and the urinary pigments. 
(Bee also Albuminuria and H*ematurla.) 

Urticaria. Nettle-rash or ldves; a skin dis¬ 
ease? marked by the eruption of firm, elevated 

K tchca. plnkhh Iri colour, though sometimes 
ving a white centre, and each surrounded by an 
area of redness. The condition, which usually 
subsides In a day or two but some times lasts 
longer. Is att**nded by such intense itching that the 

F atlcnt cannot refrain from scratching the skin, 
hen hy making matters even worm; than before. 
In many respects urticaria resembles the condi¬ 
tions described In the section on Allergy. It 
arise*, though not exclusively. In ponton* who 
have been " Miwitlhwl " to some chemical sub¬ 
stance—a food constituent, for example, or the 
poison from an Insect bite—and these persons are 
liable to suffer an attack every time this constitu¬ 
ent Is present In their fo*x 1, or rids poison Is in¬ 
jected Into their system. Hhellll-h, pork. eggs, 
and utrawberrle* are among the f«sxls tlrnt may 
provoke an attack In susceptible person*. Many 
drugs have a ► lmllnr action, and In some crews the 
fwfionslble agent seems to Ik? the poison liberated 
by germs or parasite* that the patient happens to 
be harbouring In his body. The treatment of 
Urticaria aim* at relieving the Immediate symptom 
and preventing the recurrence of attacks. The 
practitioner usually wcurw the former «*nd by 
iiijtxrtlng a preparation of adrenalin and ndmiidH- 
terlng a purge; but the second can usually Ik* 
attained only by carrying out an Investigation 
and course of treatment along the line* described 
In the section on Allergy. 

Uterus. T’lie wumli; the hollow muscular organ 
In which the embryo b developed during the period 
of premancy. 

Uvula. The soft, fleshy, conical mass that 
hangji from the back of the palate over the roof of 
the tongue. 

Vaccination. Iu Ita strict sense thin term refers to 
the process of conferring protection against email- 
Vox by Inoculating lymph containing the virus of 
cow-Vox. Nowaday*. however. It Is applied more 
widely to include protection si mi lari y conferred 


against any disease by means of an emulsion of the 
germs or virus believed to be responsible for its 
occurrence. Thus, " vaccination " by typhoid 
germs Is used for the prevention of typhoid fever, 
and other examples of the same process are the 
" vaccination ” proof istd against plague, cholera, 
acne, distemper, and rabies. T rue vaccination was 
first carried out by Edward .leaner in 1790. He had 
observed that milkmaids and others who had acci¬ 
dentally contracted cow-pox were subsequently 
immune toMnnil-i>ox. and conceived the idea of in¬ 
due lug cow-pox deliberately as a protection against 
the far more serious disease. On the question 
whether such a vaccination does indeed confer 
the desired protection the medical profession is 
practically unanimous; but. at the present time, 
in view of the miJdne** of the prevailing type of 
sinall-pox. the ni«*T conilicting views are held as 
to the advisability of continuing the practice of 
compulsory vaccination si ill required by English 
law. (See Small-pox and Encephalitis.) 

Vaccine. (See Vaccination and Immunity.) 

Valvular Disease. luilamination or other 
di-ease «>f the h- art valves. In the section on the 
heart it is iK>iiited out that when the thick- 
walled ventricles contract a regurgitation of blood 
into the auricles Is prevented b> valves that are 
disposed about the margin .separating these 
chambers. The valve between the right auricle 
and the right ventricle consists of three cusps, 
from this fact deriving Us name '* the tricuspid 
valve * ; the valve Ik** ween the left auricle and the 
left ventricle consists of only two cusps and from 
the resemblance of these to a bishop’s mitre is 
called " lhe mitral valve." Hut Insides these, 
two other heart valves are important — namely, 
the aortic and the pulmonary valves. The aortic 
valve i- situated at the entrant a U> tho aorta; it^ 
purpose U to prevent the return of ITod to the left 
ventricle during the phase in the heart's action 
when this chamber is at rest. The pulmonury 
valve, sliuated «t the entrance to the pulmonary 
artery, serve* a similar purpose in preventing a 
return of blood to the right ventricle. Valvular 
disease may affect an> of these valves, but most 
conuuonly the initial and the aortic vulve*. 
Consider the cllect of disease on tilt* mitral v alve. 
It may by distorting the cuq*s and making It 
impossible for their margins to meet properly, 
render this valve ** incompetent in other 
words, it may result In u regurgitation of blr*>d 
into tho left auii< le ut each contrac tion of the 
ventricle*. The heart in such clrcutn lance* 
would lalxiur at a m i iousmtch.uncal deadv an l arc. 
never quite driving the whole of the blood hi 
the kft ventricle Into the aorta, and always having 
to cope with » buck-picture exerted fioiu the 
overhlled left auiiclc u|K*n the blood in the 
pulmonary Mins. (The reader will find these 
facts, and others alsmt to be diseased easier to 
follow if he will (list n-icr to the sections entitled 
Aorta. Artery. Circulation and Heart ) Or the 
« Ifcct of discu&c u|k>h the mitral valve may be so 
to wimlrlft the opening between tho left auricle 
and ventricle as Ut create a r< .Islamc to the tiow 
of blood from the one to tho other, and a conse¬ 
quent damiiiiiig buck of the blood xireuin from the 
auricle to the pulmonary circulation. A sequence 
of events Is wt hi tiain. beginning with over-dbr- 
buttlor* of the left auricle und ending iu dilatation 
of the right ventricle and heart failure, it should 
be reall-ed that valvular disease doe* notviccetbtii- 
rlly lead to hucli culauiil le*. Iu no«iicuiustaju.'es 
Indeed may Incompetence or constriction of tho 
valve* Ik* taken lightly; a heart vvilli such defect* 
Is neccKMuril) working at a meclmnlcul di»advan¬ 
tage; but skilled medical treatment Is able to 
relieve the heart of home of its burdens, and — 
ni‘*t important nf all—the heart Um If uiidcivocfl 
certain utructurul changes whereby It Is able 
In large measure U* compensate lor the extra 
"trains thrown u|m»h It by a valvular disorder. 
It* muscle* grow bigger and stronger. it* contrac¬ 
tions more vigorous, and if the amount of dtac&se 
Is not too great the patient limy hi spite of It look 
forward to a long und useftd life. Hut better than 
the lK*st treatment is prevention. Constriction of 
the mitral valve Is one of the h-gacica of rheumatic 
fever; it Is to measure* directed to the prevention 
and Ut the thorough going treatment of thisdUeaM? 
that we iitunt l«*ik for any large-scale reduction iu 
the Incidence of heart disease upon the communltv 
Varicella. (See ClUckcu Pox.) 
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Varicocele. An enlargement of the spermatic 
veins—a condition marked by the presence of a 
swelling that feels like a “ bag of worms." 

Varicose. Permanently dilated or enlarged. 
The term is applied chiefly to veins, the dilated 
vessel being called a varix. Piles, varicocele and 
dilated veins of the leg are all examples of varicose 
veins. The treatment of this condition depends 
on Its site and the exact state of the vein or veins 
affected. Palliative treatment of varicose veins 
of the legs consists in the correct application of an 
elastic bandage; but in many cases operative 
treatment of one kind or another Is advisable. It 
is possible, nowadays, to obliterate varicose veins 
by injecting into them a sclerosing solution, but 
not all cases are suitable for such treatment, and 
patients would be well advised to leave the decision 
in the hands of their practitioner. The treatment 
of piles is discussed in the section on that subject. 

Variola. (See Small-pox.) 

Vasomotor. This term refers to the expansion 
and contraction of blood vessels, and is applied 
to the nerves, hormones, and other agents by 
which these changes are effected. 

Vein. (Sec Artery.) 

Ventricle. (See Heart.) 

Vertebra. A l>one of the spinal column. There 
are In nil thirty-three such bones; seven cervical, 
twelve thoracic, live lumbar, five sacral and four 
coccygeal, those In the last two groups, however, 
being fused to form the sacrum and the coccyx 
respectively. 

Vertigo. Dizziness; a condition that may arise 
from disorders of the heart, stomach or eyes, from 
middle-ear disease, anaemia, high blood pressure, 
brain tumours, or wax in the ear-drum. The 
causes. It will be seen, are very various and include 
serious and trivial conditions. The diagnosis is, 
therefore, a matter of great Importance and often 
of great difficulty too. A medical practitioner 
should be consulted in every case 

Vitamin. One of a class of substances present 
in minute quantities in certain food-stuffs, and 
herring as 41 accessory food factors " the presence 
of which in the diet is essential for the promotion 
of normal growth and nutrition and the prevention 
of a group of diseases which, because they only 
appear in animals and persons who have been fed 
on a diet lacking in one or more vitamins, are 
called 44 dettciency diseases." Up to the present 
six vitamins, known respectively as A. Bj, B f , C. D. 
and E, have been recognised and distinguished 
from each other by chemical or biological tests, 
though there are reasons for believing that yet 
others remain to be discovered. Vitamin A 
Is found most abundantly in animal fats, cod-liver 
oil, egg yolk and green leaves; it promotes growth 
and protects agaiust infection, exercising its latter 
function by preserving the health, and thus the 
invulnerability to germs, of the covering tissues 
of the body. Vitamin Bj. occurs in the germ layer 
of wheat, rice, and other cereals, and serves to 
prevent bcri-berl, a disease that is described in the 
section bearing that title. Bj. is found abundantly 
In yeast, and acts as an anti-pellagric vitamin. 
•See Pellagra.) The distribution of C Is descril>ed 
In the section on Scurvy, this vitamin being known 
iia the anti-scorbutic factor. 1) is in some respects 
the most Important vitamin of all, not, it should 
!>e said, because its biological action Is any more 
Important than that of the other vitamins, but 
because it is more likely than the rest to be lack¬ 
ing In the kind of diet taken to-day by the great 
majority of persons in these islands. By careful 
regulation of the diet, ample supplies of all the 
vitamins may be secured all the year round, but 
even an expensive diet is likely to be deficient of 
D during the winter months. Fortunately, it is 
present in cod-liver oil and can be manufactured 
by exposing a sut>stnnce called ergosterol to 
ultra-violet radiations. By taking cod-liver oil 
in the winter months, or if not cod-liver oil then a 
preparation of irradiated ergostcrol, and a good 
mix (Hi diet including plenty of milk and butter 
in the summer months, it is possible to ensure to 
the body an adequate supply of Vitamin D the 
whole year round. The action of Vitamin D is 
described in detail in the sections on Rickets and 
Spasmophilia. Vitamin E Is found in wheat 
germ and In green vegetables. Not very much is 
yet known about this vitamin except the fact that 
its absence from the diet of some animals produces 
sterility. Further facta about vitamins may be 
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found In the sections on Beri-berl, Pellagra, Pickets 
and Scurvy. 

Volvulus. A knotting or twisting of the bowel 
causing intestinal obstruction. 

Wart An elevation or excrescence of the skin 
or a mucous membrane due to overgrowth of a 
papilla or a group of papillae. (See Papilloma.) 
Certain types of warts tend to come and go, the last 
treatment applied then getting the credit for an 
event that would have happened in any case. 
But persistent warts usually yield to treatment by 
electrolysis, freezing with carbon dioxide snow, 
or the application of X-rays. 

Whito Leg. Swelling of the leg due to the for¬ 
mation of a clot in one of the large veins through 
which blood in normal circumstances is returned 
from the leg to the heart. It is a condition that 
occurs occasionally as a complication of the lying- 
in period or of typhoid fever. 

Whitlow. Abbess of the finger, the term being 
applied especially to such abscesses as occur at or 
about the root of the nail. (See Paronychia.) 

Whooping Cough. Pertussis ; an acute infectious 
disease marked by catarrh of the respiratory 
tract and paroxysms of cough that end in a pro¬ 
longed high-pitched inspiration called a 44 whoop." 
The paroxysms are characteristic; the patient 
draws in a deep breath and then emits a long 
series of short coughs during which his face be¬ 
comes livid, and his eyes become bloodshot; 
at the end of It he takes in a long breath which is 
usually accompanied by the 44 whooping " sound. 
Quite commonly the act of coughing makes him 
vomit, and such a sequence of events in children, 
even in the absence of 44 whoop." should make 
parents suspect the possibility of whooping cough. 
The Illness passes through three fairly well-defined 
stages : the first, called the catarrhal stage, lasts 
about a week, during which the patient has what 
are in effect the symptoms of an ordinary cold— 
a running nose, a slight cough, and some fever; 
the stage of paroxysms follow, and may continue 
for about a month, and this is succeeded by the 
final stage—the stage of decline, in which ail the 
symptoms gradually subside and ultimately dis¬ 
appear. The complicat ions and sequels of whoop¬ 
ing cough may be very serious. They include 
convulsions, broncho-pneumonia, hemorrhage 
into the brain, and pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Second attacks are extremely rare, infection by 
the germ responsible for whooping cough having 
almost the invariable effect of making the patient 
immune for the rest of his life. Children, as Is 
well known, are affected far more commonly than 
adults, but cases do occur among the latter and the 
diagnosis may on occasion prove very difllcult. 
The treatment resolves Itself mainly into finding 
ways of checking the number and the severity of 
the paroxysms. Various drugs have been used 
for this pun>ose, notably belladonna; but cough 
mixtures bought in a chemist's Rhop may be worse 
than useless. Many parents regard whooping cough 
os a trivial ailment. It is not. In even* single case 
a practitioner’s help and advice are indispensable. 

Wryneck. (See Torticollis.) 

X-rays. Electromagnetic radiations gener¬ 
ated by passing an electric current through a 
vacuum tube. They are used in medical and 
surgical practice for making photographs, called 
radiograms, of various parts of the body. Including 
deep-lying organs and tissues, and thus to reveal 
the presence of foreign bodies, fractures, or the 
changes characteristic of disease. They are used, 
moreover, for the treatment of certain diseases— 
for example, cancer, eczema, ringworm, and 
Hodgkin’s disease—experience having shown 
that In such cases the X-rays are able to destroy 
or otherwise disorganise the diseased part without 
injuring the healthy tissues surrounding it. 

Yellow Fever. An acute infectious fever, 
occurring chiefly in West Africa and other tropical 
districts, and marked by fever, jaundice, 
albuminuria, black vomit and great weakness. It 
is transmitted by a mosquito called Stegomyia 
fosciata. by the bite of which, it Ls believed, the 
virus is transferred from infected to uninfected 
persons. The mortality rate is very high, being in 
some epidemics as high as 100 per cent. Recently, 
however, a vaccine has been prepared from yellow 
fever virus, and it is hoped that by its use the inci¬ 
dence of this disease will be considerably reduced. 

Zymotic. Pertaining to zymosis, this name being 
applied to any infectious or contagious disease. 
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The First Year of a 

Baby’s Life 


Tna well-being of a baby during: the tost year of life is mainly dependent on three factors: 

1. That the baby Is healthy and well nourished when bom. 

2. That the baby's mother Ls healthy and strong. 

3. That the baby receives care as to correct feeding and general hygiene, and ls made to form 

regular habits. 

The baby that is bom robust aud healthy will give little cause for anxiety; and provided he Is given 
plenty of fresh air with correct food and sleep at regular limes he will l>e happy and contented. 


In order that the baby may be given every opportunity of being strong and well nourished when he 
is bom, it Ls essential that the mother should be healthy, should eat nourishing food, and lead a careful 
life during the period of pregnancy. The mother’s blood circulates through the baby in her womb and 
supplies the baby with food on which he lives and builds up his body tissues. It is very necessary that 
the mother’s blood shall not contain any impurities or poisons which can be eliminated, as otherwise 
these too will be taken to the baby in the blood stream. Common causes of such impurities are bad 
teeth, pyorrhoea, septic tonsils causing sore throat, and various poisons from the bowel due to con¬ 
stipation. If the mother 9usr»ects 9he Ls sullering from any of these conditions or does not feel generally 
well and strong, she should consult her doctor or dentist in order that these conditions should be 
removed. If she neglects to do this, then she is imposing a severe handicap on the future good health 
of her baby. The mother should lead an active life, taking exercise and spending as much time aa 
possible in the open air. She should cat good plain and nourishing food—excessive eating is wrong— 
with Plenty of fresh fruit, good butter, milk and eggs, not too much meat and little sutrar. Jam or 
pastry, little tea or cotree and no alcohol. She should sleep with her windows open, and it is essential 
that she should have unbroken sleep during the night. Life in the fresh air with reasonable exercise, 
absence of constipation, going to bed at regular and early hours will inculcate the habit of restful 
8 luml>er. During the Last three months of pregnancy it is advisable for the mother to rest in the 
morning and in the afternoon. This will help to alleviate any tendency towards varicose veins and 
‘ white leg." 


Clothing.—The expectant mother should wear 
wann. loose, and light clothing. All her clothes 
should be suspended from the shoulders and 
nothing tight or constrictive should bewomaround 
her body such as garters, corsets, or brassttns. 

Preparation o! the Breasts.—In order that the 
baby may have no difficulty in obtaining natural 
food, unless for some reason this Is not available, 
it Is necessary to prepare the breasts and nipples. 
The nipples must l>c hardened during the time of 
pregnancy; in this way cracked nipples and the 
risk of a Ik- cess of 'he breast will be avoided. The 
breasts should be washed daily with tepid water, 
finishing olT with 0)1(1 water. The nipples them¬ 
selves should be rubbed with a soft toothbrush 
using a good quality soap such as Pfjuis' —not an 
ordinary soap. Care should be taken to dry the 
nipples thoroughly with a clean towel. est>ecinlly 
around their bases. A little gentle massage 
should lgj applied to the breasts themselves each 
day and the nipples pulled out and moulded 
bet ween the Unger and thumb. Itetractcd nipples 
can be improved by the use of a breast pump. 
When tlie breasts Income heavy towards the end 
of pregnancy they should lx? supported by a sling 
hung fixun around the neck. They must not be 
constricted by means of a binder. 

Clothes for Baby.—One of the groat Joys of 
expectant motherhood Is the planning and pre¬ 
paration of the first clot lies for baby. These 
must be dainty and attractive; but they must 
also be serviceable. 

They should be light, warm, and non-irritating 
to the skin, and loose enough to permit of free 
movement of baby's little limbs. There must 
be no tight constricting bands which would in 
any way interfere with the movements of either 
the chest or abdomen. It Ls essential that baby 1 
should lx? able to breathe and extend his lungs i 
without any restriction, and also be able to ; 
exercise his legs and arms unhampered by either 
heavy or tight clothes. 

Baby should be clothed in three layers: 

F irst Layer. ThLs should comprLse a vest made 
of a mixture of Bilk and wool. Pure word should 
not be used, as it Ls often irritating to the skin, 
liie vest should be long in the body, tit high up 
around the neck and have long sleeves. It should 


be made to open down the front and to wrap over 
and tie at the neck and waist. 

Second Laver. This is a back flannel which 
also ties in front. The edges of the flannel should 
l>e bound with tape or ribbon, and the texture 
light and loosely woven. The fop around tho 
chest should be made of a double layer of the 
material so that the baby’s back Is supported. 
The lower end should be turned up over the baby's 
feet and fastened with a safety-pin. Plenty of 
room should be left so that baby can move and 
stretch his legs, and care should be taken to see 
that the vest underneath Is pulled down, as other¬ 
wise it will ruck up away from the napkin and 
cause discomfort. 

Third 1/iyrr. This is the frock, and is made 
preferably of silk and wool or superfine wool; or, 
for the summer, of lawn or silk. The frock should 
be about 24 in. long. In cold weather a matinee 
coat should be worn. A small head-shawl should 
be worn in very cold weather; in this way the 
back of the head, the neck and arms arc protected. 
It Ls not desirable for the baby to wear a bonnet. 
It is most desirable to permit the sunlight and 
air to reach the baby's scalp and hair; and if he 
does not wear a bonnet, his head will be accus¬ 
tomed to exposure and will not feel the cold any 
more than his face. A baby who wears a bonnet 
is much more susceptible to draughts when 
indoors; and, further, a bonnet tends to cause 
scurf and eczema of the scalp. If tho body 
flannel is folded properly around the feet it is not 
necessary for baby to wear woollen boots. It is 
better not to constrict the feet, as they are easily 
made unsbainly, and a tight woollen boot hindera 
the blood circulation. A soft light and wann 
woollen shawl, preferably made of Shetland wool, 
should be provided to roll loosely round baby when 
be U taken out of doois. No binder or body belt 
should be worn. They are unnecessary nnd oidy 
nick up and become uncomfortable and restrict 
the free movement of the abdomen. 

At Night.—The baby should wear a silk and 
wool vest and a woollen nightdress which should 
bo tied in front, so that, when he lies on Ids back 
in the cot, there is no knot to make him uncom¬ 
fortable. No pillow is necessary; and the cot 
clothes should be light in weight, as otherwise 
baby’s sleep is restless. 
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What Baby will need: 

4 long-sleeve vesta (silk and wool). 

4 took flannels (loose woven material). 

6 frocks. 

6 nightgowns (wool). 

6 matitoe coats (knitted wool). 

1 Shetland shawl. 

2 small head shawls. 

0 bibs. 

2 doz. turkish towelling napkins. 

2 doz. soft napkins. 

21 in. by 3 in. crepe bandage. 

All baby's clothes should to made so that they 
open right down the front; in this way. when he 
is dressed, he can be laid on the lap on his alHiomeii 
and all the layers of his clothes are put on him In 
order with his arms in the sleeves, and then, when 
all the clothes are on. he Is turned over on hLs 
back, and the clothes fastened up in front in 
their respective layers. In this way the baby Is 
dressed as rapidly as possible, and with the least 
turning and handling. 

Feeding.—The tost food for baby Is the food 
of nature—namely, breast milk; except In cases 
where, on account of ill-health of the mother or 
poor quality of the milk, breast-feeding is con¬ 
sidered Inadvisable. After the birth of the baby 
during the Aral two days there is a small secretion 
of fluid from the breasts. This fluid U called 
colostrum. It contains a large proportion of fat 
and acts as a laxative, and helps the baby to 
empty his lx>wels. On the llret da> the baby 
should be allowed to suck cai li breast for two 
minutes. On the second day for three minutes, 
and bo on. Increasing the jn-rlod of lime each day. 
It Is important that the breasts should have tocn 
prepared, and the nipples burdened beforehand, 
as otherwise suckling will cause them to to tender 
at find. ALso the i>er1od of suckling should not 
at first l>c prolonged, as this also causes discomfort. 

On the third day after birth tlie supply of breast 
milk should have become established and a regular 
four-hourly feed should be arranged and firmly 
adhered to. unless u three-hourly feed b advised 
by the doctor. If the baby appears to be resiles* 
or thirsty during the first two days, then a few 
teaspoonfuls of boiled water at 100 deg. Fahr. 
should l>e given after each suckling. When the 
flow of milk is established, then the |>eiiod of time 
at which the toby should be nursed at the breast 
will I ms from llfteen to twenty minutes, though no 
hard-and-fast rule cm be laid down, as each 
Individual baby will vary. The baby should 
not be kept at the breast bx» long, as this will 
Induce feeble suckling; and care should be taken 
to see that he takes the whole of the nipple Into 
the mouth ami that both breasts should be used 
at each time the baby la fed. 

it is a good plan to change the order In which 
the baby is put to the breast at each feed, that Is, 
If the baby is put to the right breast first ut Ills 
first feed at si* o'clock, then he should to put to 
tlie left breast first at the next feed at ten o'clock 
and ho on. In this way < a* h breast Ls com¬ 
pletely emptied ut alternate nursings, as the baby 
hue kies more vigorously at the beginning of the 
feed than Iowan la the end. it is mu» »rtunt that 
the breasts shall be emptied at each feed. if. 
by empty hue the breasts, the baby would be 
getting t/m much milk, then the surplus should 
be drawn off to hand or with a breast pump. If 
there is not enough milk for baby's needs, then 
the deficiency can safely be made up with u 
humanised milk food such as Humanised Tru- 
food, which Is similar to breast milk and will not 
upset the baby In any way. 

Over-feeding. — J he in*j*t common cause of 
trouble with Lho feeding of the baby Is due to 
over-feeding, and many of the miner ailments of 
Infancy are due to Hits cause. 

It d'xss not follow that leoiiiso n toby cries 
after hLs feed he still needs more food. In 
uit«l cases the cr»lng is caused by indigestion 
from over feeding, or. In cases where he Is not 
breuutefod. because) the alternative food lie Is 
Cl veil ls either not nulled by icumoii of Its con- 
atJtucnts. or is not in the right condition for 
rotund digestion. It sliould bo rernernliercd 
that u young baby's stomach Is very small. and 
in the ftmt few' days of life it will hold little more 
than three table* poonfuU */f liquid, so that It Is 
very easily overloaded and painfully distended 
by in Judicious feeding. 


Overloading of the stomach Ls not confined to 
the bottle-fed baby; breast-fed babies are often 
permitted to fill themselves to repletion, with 
consequent vomiting. It is not a difficult matter 
to regulate the toby*8 meals. both as regards 
time of feeding ami quantity of food, and toth 
over-feeding and under-feeding should to easily 
avoided. It should to remembered that often 
the starved toby is drowsy and quiet and api>ears 
to l>e contented, while the overfed baby la restless, 
discontented and ravenous. 


3-hourly: 
ft a m. 

9 a.rn. 

1-’ IiOOIl 
3 p in. 

A pm. 

9 p in. 

In general it is recommended that the toby 
should be fed every four hours hi the daytime 
and uo feeding during the night. When a toby 
Ls fed at four-hourly intervals his stomach Ls given 
lime to digest each feed, and to pass on into the 
intestine that of the food which remains tin- 
absorbed. and to ensure a rest to the stomach 
before the next feed. Babies fed from birth four- 
houily generally sleep more soundly, have n better 
appetite and tend to suck more vigorously. The 
mother has greater opportunities for sleep, rest 
and outdoor exercise; and in consequence of 
fewer nursings there is less risk of chapped mpplcs, 
I breast itocess, etc, Not\u(h>landing all these 
advantages in the case of a baby who weighs under 
0 lb. at birth, or Ls very delicate, if Ls wiser to 
feed three-hourly for a time instead of four- 
hourly. Baby should not In: fed during the night, 
if the baby wakes up during the night, a little 
1 warm boiled water should l>c given with a spoon. 
Milk should not la* given. 1 he baby will •*>n 
grow out of waking up in the night and will not 
form a habit, and so the mother will not to dis- 
turtod. but will to* permitted to have eight hours* 
sleep between the ten o'clock at night and the 
six O'clock in the morning feeds. It Is very 
necessary that the mother should have unbroken 
rest during the night. It is of Hie very greatest 
ImiK>rlance ttot the right habits should to* in¬ 
sisted on with the toby from the very beginning. 
The toby is very casil> trained; but it is very 
difficult to break the toby of a bad habit when 
once it Ims started. It is cnemial that the baby 
should to* fed rigidly at the same time every day; 
if. when the time comes f«»r food he Is sleep, 
he should to* awakened. If. from the very com¬ 
mencement the baby is fed at correct Interval*, 
then In a few days a regular habit of feeding anil 
sleeping will to' established ut the * orrix t Intervals. 
A new-born toby will sleep nine-tenths of the day. 
At perfectly regular intervals the baby should 
awake, feed, and drop off to sleep again. 1 ho 
toby that Ls regularly and pre)|»erl> fed will cause 
Utile trouble, for ho will sleep well, digest his food 
easily, and will to* happy and contented. It is 
very necessary that the mother should pay great 
attention to the breasts. The baby must not to 
allowed to fall u.slccp during a fecit. Before and 
after each feed the nipples should to* washed with 
a good boap such its I' hails’ and water, and then 
kept covered with dean lint. If the supply of 
breast milk Ls Insufficient, then the breasts should 
bo uiH>t'<age<l and bathed for twenty minutes each 
night and morning with alternate douches of hot 
and cold water. If the nipples Ixsoine sore or 
trucked, wiine Friar's Balsam should to* applied 
and a nipple shield used. The mother should 
adopt a comfortable attitude when nursing tho 
toby with her feet raised on a footstool and the 
baby on a cushion or her knees. A toby should 
not to weaned from breast milk Just I because n 
mother thinks, or to*caii>o someone tells her. that 
her milk Ls not agreeing with him. In many 
cums management will correct the dlilleulty with 
the food; and lx fore breast-feeding Ls stop|>ed 
medical advice should lx* taken. It Ls lui(>orturit 
that during the llret few months the mother 
should drink at least a pint and a half more fluid 
than she would ordinarily take. 

Bottle-feeding.—In cases where the supply of 
breast milk Is Insufficient it should to* supple¬ 
mented by bottle-feeding. Tho feeding-bottle 


Times for feeding. 

4 -hourly; 

0 a.m. 

10 a.m. 

2 P.ui. 

6 p.m. 

10 p.m- 
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should be simple and easily cleaned. There i and to add sugar, etc., which is a tiresome process 
should be no comers, angles, or projections inside and even when completed makes an unsatisfactory 


the bottle. The neck must be wide enough 
for easy scouring. There should be no screws or 
tubes inside the bottle, as these only tend to 
harbour germs. If the bottle is badly designed 
and cannot easily be cleaned, then there is great 
danger of it harbouring microbes which cause 
intestinal trouble and summer diarrhoea in babies. 
On no account should a long-tube feeding-bottle 
be used, as it is practically impossible to keep 
either the glass tube inside the bottle, or the 
rubber connecting tube outside clean. The 
ordinary boat-shaped bottle with the rubber teat 
at one end and an automatic air-regulating valve 
at the other is the best type of bottle. It is easily 
held in the band and the baby can be fed naturally 
and without tiring. The teat and valve are 
easily detached and readily cleaned, and the 
bottle itself, which is open at both ends, can be 
placed under the tap and the full force of the 
water from the main used to scour away what¬ 
ever milk is clinging to the sides of the bottle. 
It Is best to scour the bottle out as soon as pos¬ 
sible after baby lias finished feeding, as in this 
way the milk has not had time to dry. The bottle 
should first be rinsed out with cold water and then 
scalded with hot water, after which it should be 
laid in a basin of cold water which has first been 
boiled, and the basin covered with clean butter 
muslin. Then the bottle is perfectly dean, fresh 
and hygienic, and ready for the next feed. The 
teats must be kept very eleau. The inside of the 
baby's mouth Is very delicate and easily Injured, 
and the action of sucking often causes it to split, 
eo that it Ls especially liable to infection from 
any microbe. The teats should not be sterilised 1 
in boiling water or they soon perish. They should 
be washed immediately after use with cold water 
and then nibbed with salt both inside and outside 
to remove any slime. The teat should then be 
rinsed with clean boiled water and dried and 
placed in a clean dry jar covered with clean 
butter muslin. 

If great care Ls taken with the bottles and teats, 
there is no fear that the baby will develop any 
mouth disease such as thrush, septic mouth, or 
any gastric or intestinal troubles which are due 
to carelessness in not keeping the bottle and teat 
perfectly clean. The rubber valve at the end of 
the bottle opposite the teat should l»e of the " one¬ 
way ” or M non return ’’ type—that Ls. it allows 
air to enter behind the food but does not allow 
the food to escape. This valve also prevents the 
nippie of the teat collapsing, and ensures that the 
baby does not swallow air along with his food. A 
reserve supply of teats should k>e kept. as. with 
use. the hole in the teat nipple enlarges, and the 
baby will suckle Ills food too quickly. The teat 
must then Ikj replaced. The size of the hole in 
the teat Ls important. The best size of ai>erture 
Ls the smallest through which the baby can take 
the whole of his feed in about fifteen minutes. 
To test the supply of food from the bottle turn 
it upside down when prepared with the food 


baby-food. The proportions of the constituents 
of cow's milk are entirely different from those of 
breast milk, particularly in respect to the protein 
casein. Cow's milk contains in proportion three 
times as much casein as breast milk, and this 
forms a hard, leathery clot in baby's stomach 
which he Is unable to digest. There are also a 
number of preparations sold as baby-food which 
are composed of dried cow's milk with often sugar 
or starch added. These are not suitable foods 
for the baby in that—(1) They contain too much 
casein, which forms a tough, leathery clot in the 
baby’s stomach, and causes pain, indigestion, 
and flatulence. (2) They contain germs which 
cause diarrhcea and often tubercle bacilli, which 
cause consumption or tuberculosis. (3) They 
often contain starch or cane sugar instead of 
milk sugar, and so cause wind, sickness and 
diarrhoea. (4) The fats which nourish the baby 
are often altered by the great heat to which many 
of the dried milk foo<ls are subjected when they 
are dried, with the result that the baby does not 
thrive on them. (5) They do not contain suffi¬ 
cient food for baby's brain, nerves, and bones. 

The Humanised milk-food, which is easily 
obtainable from the chemist, is practically Iden¬ 
tical with breast milk, and is the essential food 
on which babies will thrive and form strong 
bones and Arm muscles aud run no risk of develop¬ 
ing any of the diseases which are caused by the 
use of improper food stuff. It is important to 
remember that a bottle-fed baby should never 
be left to feed alone. There is the risk that the 
baby will suck in air when the milk in the bottle 
gets low; and it has happened that babies have 
choked through the teat slipping too far down the 
mouth. 

The Care of the Newly-born Baby.—After birth 
the baby should be wrapped In a blanket and 
placed in a warm room. The eyes should be 
cleaned with sterilised absorbent cotton-wool and 
lukewarm water which has been boiled, and a few 
drops of silver nitrate solution dropped in each eye. 
The bath should be given in a warm room. Olive 
oil should be gently rubbed all over the body to 
remove the vernJx. and then the baby washed 
with water at a temperature of 100 deg. Fahr. 
The baby must on no account be immersed in a 
bath until the cord has separated. When dressed 
the baby should be placed in his cradle and 
covered with blankets. 

Baby’s Cradle.—This ls best made of wicker. 

A new fluffy blanket large enough to lie In the 
cradle under the mattress and to completely 
cover the whole bed and baby with about 6 in. 
of overlap at the side and 12 In. beyond tbe 
mattress at the end over the feet should be laid 
on the bottom of the cradle. On the blanket 
put the mattress and clothes in the ordinary 
way. When the baby is placed in the cot the 
sides of the blanket which overlap should be 
brought over the clothes and baby and secured 
with safety-pins, and the 12-in. overlap at tho 


h»ide. and if the liquid fall* more rapidly than ! foot brought up over ttab ^et and pinned. A 
at the rate of one drop per second, the teal should : hnt-vmf*»r mar 


drop per second, the teat should 
be replaced by a new one. 

The Correct Food.—Every mother should 


hot-water bottle may be placed in the cradle, 
but great care must be tokeu that it does not 
come in contact with the baby, otherwise there 



taken that the artificial food Is suitable for the 
baby. The most vital days in baby’s life are 
during the first six months, as it is during 
this time that the foundations are made 
not only of his body but of his brain, 
ubiesses in after life can bo traced to wrong 
feeding in babyhood and resultant malnutrition. 
.Nature intended that the baby should be fed on 
breast milk; when this faiLs the next best thing 
must be a food which most closely resembles 
breast milk in composition, and in body- and brain¬ 
building action. The food which fulfills this 
purpose Is Humanised milk, which Ls made from 
cow h milk and built up to scientifically take the 
Place of breast milk. The use of cow’s milk 
itself Is not recommended, as there is the great 
danger that it may contain the germs which 
cause tuberculosis; and further, in order that it 
So?,- / ^uced to a condition Koesible to use it as 
bj food it is essential to dilute It with water 


time. 


The Cord.—The cord should be kept dry aud 
touched as little as i>ossible until It falls off. It 
falls off about the fifth to seventh day. A 5-in. 
Many ; muslin bandage wound lightly round tho abdomen 
is the best method of keeping the dreeing in place. 
A flannel binder Is not advised. The cord should 
be covered with talc or bismuth powder and a 
pad of sterilised gauze applied. When tbe scar 
at the navel has healed—generally in about ten 
days—then the bandage should be discarded. 

Bath.—The room should be warm and heated 
with a coal fire. The temperature of the water 
should bo 93 deg. Fahr. for tbe first six mouths 
and gradually lowered until at the end of tho 
first year It Is 90 deg. Fahr. It is necessary to 
have a bath thermometer in order that the tem¬ 
perature of the water may be tested. The bath 
should be over quickly and the baby rapidly 
dried. After the baby ls a year old it is a good 
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thin* to give a rapid douche or splash In tepid 
water followed by a brisk rubbing with the towel. 

Eyes.—For the tlrst ten days or so the eyes 
should be cleaned with a piece of soft lint or 
cotton-wool, dipped in a weak solution of Uiric 
acid. The eyelhls should not l>o forced open, 
but gently swnM>ed. if there is any discharge 
the doctor shouid be consulted immediately. 
There must l>e no delay or the result may lx* 
blindness. A baby's eyes are very sensitive to 
light in the first week. At llr.d he will only open 
his eyes in darkness or semi-darkness. Then 
later he likes mild, shadowy light and gradually 
he likes ordinary daylight. He should not l>e 
placed in strong sunlight or under a white 
canopy. 

Mouth.—The mouth should 1 h» gently cleaned 
each morning with soft gauze and l>oiled water. 
The gauze should l>e burnt after use each morning. 
The greatest care and gentleness are necessary, 
as the Iwiby's mouth is very tender and easily 
damaged. It is also important that the nurse s 
hands should lx; very clean, as it is very easy to 
introduce dirt and germs into the mouili and so 
to set up ulcers, thrush, etc. 

Skin.—The baby’s skin is very delicate. It is 
essential that it should be kept clean and handled 
very gently. Only a soap of the very finest 
quality should be used, such as Phans' .Soap. A 
soap that Ls not |*;rfectly pure will do a great deal 
of harm. Napkins mud be removed os soon 
as they are soiled, and the nurse or mother must 
l>c careful to wash her hands well after removing 
the napkin. A talcum i*>wder can 1*; dusted 
into the fold of the skin In the armpits and l>clween 
the legs. Napkins must not Ik; w.ished in wxla 
nor with a soap conLiining so<ia. Only a good 
quality soap should be used to wash the baby's 
clothes which will not leave a residue which will 
Irritate the skin. Itublxr pilches or knickers 
must on no account be worn, as they quickly 
cause sore buttocks. 

Breasts.—Sometimes the breasts In-come painful 
during the flret week; If this hap|>enx they should 
be bathed with warm boracic solution In water 
and gently dried and a clean gauze pad applied 
and firmly bandaged; on no account should the 
breast* be rubbed. If they become red. hot. or 
tender, a doctor should Ik; consulted at once. 

Training.—The baby should Ik; trained to 
regular habit* from the very beginning. There 
should be nlwolute regularity of feeding during 
the day, with no feeding during the night. The 
time of bathing, sleeping, etc., should lx* regular. 
At three mouths the baby can lx; trained to empty 
his lx>wels when placed on a small chaml>er. 
This should lx; done after each fcedlng-tline. 
By the end of the llrst year the child can lx* 
trained to indicate when he wants to empty his 
bladder; and. when this Is elfecte I. then napkin* 
can be dispensed with during the day. When 
the average healthy child Ls alx>ut two and a 
half years old he will not wet during the night 
If he lias been proix*rly trained. 

Sleep.—During the llr-l live weeks the healthy 
baby will sleep for alxmt twenty hours oui of the 
twenty-four. During the I list six months he will 
uleep for sixteen hours a day. And at one year 
old he will sleep for twelve hours at night und one 
or two hours during the day. Training In the I 
habit of sleeping at regular times should Ix-gln at 
birth. The Isiby should not lx: r<xked. nor 
should he lx: allowed to go to sleep oil the breast 
of his nurse, nor given a rublx-r teat. A Ixiby 
will soon go to sleep If he is properly fed on u f«*xi 
which does not cause Indigestion or colic; and 
If he ls In a warm Ixd with dry napkin In u quiet, 
darkened, and well-ventilated room. Correct 
training with regular hours of feeding, of motions, 
and of sleep will produce a healthy contciiUxI 
baby, and with consequently little work and 
anxiety for his mother and nurse. A fretful. 
restJcss Ixiby Is caused by Irregular habits. I»y 
over feeding, by hunger and by pain and dis¬ 
comfort caused by giving unsuitable f«-sl. 

Exorcise.—The baby should lx; allowed free 
movement of his Unit** and should wear nothing 
tight or constrictive around the body which 
is likely to Interfere with the muscle* of the 
chest or abdomen and also with the breathing. 
It Ls Imixjrtant tliat the feet should be kept 
warm. The baby should lx: allowed u> roll, 
kick* and tumble us he ’Ikes on a soft mattress 
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placed out of a draught for a short period at least 
twice a day. In thLs way he exercise* his muscles. 

Fresh Air.—The new-boni baby needs very 
special care and attention. It Ls a goes! thing 
to have a tire in the bedroom for the llrst few 
days In cold weather. But the room must not 
be allowed to become overheated and stuffy, 
but must have pure outside air flowing through 
it both day and night. The baby must l»e kept 
out of a direct draught; but don’t ix‘ afraid of 
the air lie in* cool. Dure. c*ol air Ls invigorating 
and will strengthen the baby and prevent him 
from catching cold. It i< tin* warm, stuffy air 
that Is dangerous and weakening to the baby and 
renders him very susceptible to catching cold as 
soon as lie is taken out of d*x>rs. Care must l>e 
taken that the baby ls sullhdently covered with 
light but warm clothes. He should be kept in 
the open air and sunlight as mu* h as io>sible; 
but remember that a new-lx»m baby is very 
sciLsitivc to licht at first and only gradually 
becomes accustomed to it; so that care* must lx; 
taken to protect the eyes. On no account must 
the l*aby lx; allowed to sleep in his mother's )*?d. 
but In a cot by himself. He l' given the best 
chance to grow* strong if he is put In a well- 
ventilated room by himself or outside on the 
verandah. In warm weather the baby should 
lx- taken out after the Him week for alx»ut R 
quarter of an hour, and each day the period of 
time that he Is kept out of d*x*rs should lx* gradu¬ 
ally increased. It 1$ lm|*ortai»t that the nursery 
should lx* sunny and well ventilated. The air 
must In; fresh and uncoil tutu mated, and there 
should lx; no draught*. It H generally advisable 
to have all the drains of the house tested where 
a young baby Ls and to take care that they are 
kept clean. 

Do not allow in the nursery— 

(1) Washing or drying of clothes. 

c2) Cooking or fo**l to lx* kept in the room. 

13) A gas stove or steam radiator. 

(4) Cats or other animals. 

The furniture of the nursery should lx* clean and 
not upholstered. There should lx* no cloth hang¬ 
ings or carixls, linoleum or ixdLsbcd boards with 
a rug are best for the floor. American cloth 
curtains are easily sixjnged over and do not 
collect germs or dust. I he tot should not r<*k 
and should lx* 1 dated out of a direct draught. 
The mattress should lx* llrm and the waterproof 
sheet tied down at each end of the cot so that it 
cannot ruck. 

The Growth of the Baby.—It Is very Important 
that the baby should lx* weighed each week. 
During the first week there is giuerall) a lo»s of 
weight from I to * ounces, and after this the 
baby should regularly guilt from 4 lo 8 outl-ed 
every week. A healthy, properly fed baby should 
have doubled his weight at birth by the time he 
Is six months old; and have trebled It by the 
time he Ls twelve mouths old. A record of the 
baby's weight week by week should lx* kept. 


Average Weight for Babies (lx>ys). 
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28 
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12 

32 
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0 

30 
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0 
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• • 

20 

0 

44 

• • 

21 

0 

4K 

• • 

21 

8 

62 

• • 
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0 

A f ots .—(lirl l»ablex gcncT.il)y weigh 4 ounces less 

than the alx>ve weight* 

Durliig 1 he second year 

the average 

gain Ls at 

the rate of 

2 ounce* each 


week. 

It should lx* remcmlx*rcd that the general con¬ 
dition und weight of the baby at birth depend 
to a large extent on the nourishment he ha* 
obtained from his mother before birth. A heavy 
baby will gain more slowly for a month or two 
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and a email baby will gain more rapidly, provided 
he is suitably fed. Provided the baby is training 
steadily in wight each week, no matter if he is 
below the average in weight for his age, then there 
will not be much the matter with him. The rate of 
grain is all-important, and this varies during the 
various months of age of infancy. 

Between birth and 3 months a baby should 
gain about 51 lb. 

Between 3 and 6 months a baby should gain 
about 31 lb. 

Between 0 and 9 months a baby should gain 
about 21 lb. 

Between 9 and 12 months a baby should gain 
about 3 lb. 

For the first three days after birth there la a lo6s 
of weight, but this is generally regained by the 
tenth day. The average weight at birth is 7 lb. 
At the end of the first year the baby should weigh 
three times as much as at birth. 

Loss of Weight—The baby should gain iu 
weight gradually and progressively after the 
usual loss of weight during the first week. If 
the baby shows a loss of weight then it is very 
necessary that the cause must be sought. A 
steady loss of weight is serious, and unless the loss of 
weight is checked the baby will gradually become 
very weak; and the loss will increase with a con¬ 
sequent loss in strength of the baby that will be 
difficult to recover. The younger the child Is. 
then the more rapid is the loss of weight and 
the greater the danger. 

Causes of Loss of Weight. 

(1) The baby may suiTer from some congenital 

or hereditary disease. 

(2) The digestive organs may be at fault. 

13) The food is wrong la comiKHition. quantity 
or quality—this is the muet common 
cause. 

In the case of a breast-fed baby the first con¬ 
sideration should be ns to whether the quantity 
of breast milk is sufficient. If it is not. then treat¬ 
ment should bo commenced to increase the supply 
and the normal breast-feeding should be aug¬ 
mented by means of Unmanned milk-food, which 
is similar to breast milk and will not upset the 
digestion of the baby. Skilled massage of the 
breasts together with good food, fresh air, and 
exercise combined with rest on the part of the 
mother will of ref \ go a long way towards estab¬ 
lishing a complete flow of breast milk. If the 
baby is botfle-nd. then the nature and com¬ 
position of the food which Is given should be 
considered. 

Height.—The average l»aby grows about eight 
Inches in height during the first year; during the 
second year the increase is about three and a half 
Inches; during the third year and onwards the 
increase in height is between two and three inches 
each year. 

Shape of the Head.—The head is sometimes 
compressed when the baby is l»om. By the end 
of the first month this has generally disappeared. 
The baby must not t>e allowed to lie too long in 
one position, us sometimes this w ill alter the shape 
of the head. 

Walking.—The Ruby generally begins about 
the ninth or tenth month to try to bear the 
weight of his body on his feet. Generally in the 
twelfth or thirteenth month he will try to walk, 
but tiiis will vary with the individual baby. On 
no account should a baby I*.* forced to walk. 
When tlit? time comes he will start trying to walk 
on his own account and it will come naturally 
to him. The baby that has been bottle-fed on 
an improper food which has retarded his develop¬ 
ment or on a bvnl containing starch which has 
caused him to be a heavy, lumpy baby is always 
late in walking. 

Speech.—Towards the end of the first year the 
average baby begins to try to speak. Girls 
generally talk two or three months earlier than 
boys. At the end of ttie second year the baby is 
generally able to speak sentences of a few words. 
Some defect must l>e suspected if a child of two 
year makes no attempt to speak. 


Teeth.—The milk or deciduous teeth are twenty 
in number. They appear at the following times: 

Two lower central incisors . 0 to 9 months. 

Four upper incisors . . 8 to 12 months. 

Four canines . . . 18 to 24 months. 

Two lateral incisors \ io u 

Four anterior molars / . 1- to 15 months. 

Four posterior molars . . . 24 to 30 months. 

At one year a baby should have 0 teeth. 

H years „ .. .. 12 teeth. 

„ 2 .. .• 18 teeth. 

.. 21 .20 teeth. 

The permanent teeth begin to come in the 
sixth year. 

Teething.—Babies that are healthy, not con¬ 
stipated, and that are fed correctly, generally 
cut their teeth without paiu or much disturbance. 
The signs of teething are— 

1. Increased dribbling. 

2. The baby puts his hand to his mouth. 

3. The cheeks are a little red aud swollen. 

4. The gum is red and tender. 

5. Sleep is disturbed and the baby is fretful 

by day. 

6. The appetite is not good; not so much food 

is taken as usual. 

7. There is a tendency to constipation, some¬ 

times diarrhoea. 

8. There Is a slight rise of temperature. 

9. Sometimes there is a rash on the body. 

These symptoms generally disappear. after a 

few days. Particular care should be taken to 
keep the baby warm and away from draught*, 
as there Is the danger of contracting acute bron¬ 
chitis. The main points to remember are:— 
1. Do not give soothing syrups or powders. 2. 
Do not rub the gums. 3. Keep the bowels open. 
4. Avoid draughts. 5. Do not give a dummy. 
0. If the appetite is poor, then decrease the 
quantity of fowl. 7. If there is a rash it Is wise 
to obtain medical advice, as the rush may be 
due to some cause other than teething. 

The Bowels.—There should t>e at least one 
motion duriug every twenty-four hours. There 
arc generally two or three motions daily after the 
first few* days. It is important to train baby in 
regular habits from the start. The best way is 
to place a email chamber between the nurse's 
knees and set the baby upon it, being careful to 
support the back. This should l>e done at the 
same hour every day after the morning and 
evening feeds, since the bowels will move l»csi im¬ 
mediately after meals. Baby's norma! motions 
should be of uniform soft consistence aud pale 
buff to orange in colour. Green stools indicate 
that there is 6ome derangement of the baby’s 
intestines. The cause may be a slight disagree¬ 
ment of the food, or a chill or diarrhtea may 
supervene. Slime or mucus present in the 
motions indicates some inflammation of the lining 
of the ijowel. This may be due to threadworm, 
or. if diarrhoea is present, to ” summer <liar- 
rhrea.” Threadworm will easily 1*5 discovered 
if the motions are watched and will l>e removed 
by a salt and water enema. If diarrhtea is 
present, then stop all food to the baby and give 
him boiled water for a day or so. If the diarrhoea 
is persistent, then a doctor should be consulted. 
Curdy motions indicate indigestion generally due 
to the baby being overfed. 

Weaning.—Weaning should always bo done 
very gradually, if possible, for the sake of both 
mother and the child. The most important 
months in the first year of the baby's life are the 
first months, and if the baby has been fed well 
during those months, then there is rarely any 
difficulty in feeding him during the following 
months, it Is not considered advisable generally 
to continue breast-feeding after the ninth month 
without the risk of draining the mother's vitality 
and giving the baby insufficient nourishment 
It is often necessary to supplement breast-feeding 
about the fifth or sixtli month, and it Ls a mistake 
to continue breast-feeding if the baby Ls not doing 
well. If baby does not gain in weight over a 
period of some weeks it is desirable to wean. If 
there is a loss of weight, then it is essential to do 
so. It is inadvisable to wean duriug the summer 
weeks if it can bo avoided, nor should the baby 
be weaned when teething. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


General Hints on Vegetable Culture 

The choice of ground for kitchen gardening will be governed in a good measure by opportunity; 
but it should be as open and sunny as possible, and. if that can be managed, slope gently towarckj 
the south to facilitate surface drainage. Ihotection should be afforded against north wind by a wail 
or close fence, and where the vegetable ground is at the southern end of the flower garden a very 
good position—a thick hedge of good height should be provided to act at once as a screen and a 
shelter. Holly and quick mingled do very well for this, the holly planted on the flower Burden 
side, the quick to the south to complete the solidarity of the shelter. If the hedge be clipped 
frequently its appearance and utility will both be improved. In very exposed place* where easterly 
winds are frequent a close hedge or low fence on that side of the kitchen garden is also desirable. 
On the south and west all the light, air. and sun-heat obtainable are wanted, and this should be borne 
in mind when the positions of runner beans and tali rows of staked peas are determined upon, ine 
former do very well in short rows at right angles with the north hedge, or. if one long row will sutnee, 
parallel thereto, while the peas, being hardy, may run advantageously alongside the eastern fence, 
with room between to get to the eastern side of the row and work the hoe. gather the crop without 
trouble, and i>ermit the sun to shine down on to the roots. Position having been settled anu the 
walks planned and made, preparation of the ground next demands attention. Perfect drainage, ana 
the land in " good heart " are the things to be aimed at. Both can be accomplished by assiduous 
culture only, after a thoroughly sound beginning. A good time to start is late autumn, and trenching 
to a depth of a couple of feet is advised, to be repeated at least every third season, spade-deep digging 
being practised in the intervening years in the formation and preparation of the beds for the reception 
of the various vegetable plants, seeds or sete. as the case may be. It pays to purchase reliabie seen 
of all vegetables, and this is assured by going to a Arm of repute. Readers should consult the 
catalogues of leading llrins for new or approved varieties. 


Artichoke.—The Jerusalem Is a suitable subject 
for growing alongside a fence, as it helps to form 
ix screen for the garden in that position; the 
tubers should be planted in early spring-time hi 
rich and well-drained soil. 15 or 18 inches apart. 
When they have reached a foot high, earth 
them up. potato fashion, and keep clear of weeds 
by frequent hoeing. If stored for use they must 
be placed in dry sand to exclude light and air. or 
the tubers will be a bad colour on cooking. 

The Globe artichoke is cultivated entirely for 
the sake of its immature Aower heads. Sow in a 
hotbed in March. i*>ttlng off the seedlings singly 
and hardening for planting out in June in groups 
of three or four, or increase by carefully trans¬ 
planted offsets. 

Asparagus.—An asparagus bed should be from 
3 to 5 feet wide, formed by taking out the earth 
to a depth of 3 feet, and throwing in at the 
bottom over subsoil broken by digging a con¬ 
siderable quantity of well-rotted dung, and incor¬ 
porating with the soil returned to form the bottom 
spit over this a good dial of short, rich manure. 
Then a large proportion of sand should be inter¬ 
mingled with the next spit, leaving the top spit 
almost all sand, with a liberal amalgam of salt 
and some soot. Asparagus Is good for cutting 
when green peas begin to yield, and should not be 
gathered too freely, else if will run small. Always 
cut as near to the cooking time as possible to get the 
delicate flavour at its best. The pretty " grass " of 
the asparagus is very useful for bouquet garniture. 

Aubergine.—An edible variety of the Solanura, 
or Egg Plant, a half-hardy annual, extensively 
cultivated in Southern Europe. Sow in heat in 
April, prick out the seedlings singly into four-inch 
pots. well drained, using a compost of rich, sandy 
loam. 

Balm.—A sweet-scented Aower lug herb, the 
leaves of which used to l>e In considerable demand 
for making a cooling drink, with a lemon-like 
flavour. Botauically called Melissa officinalis, the 
balm possesses very ornamental foliage, and 
flourishes in any ordinary garden soil. Propa¬ 
gated by root division in spring or autumn. 

Basil.—Tills herb is raised from seed in gentle 
heat in March. Thin out the seed lings, give air 
freely, and plant out iu a warm border of rich 


light soil in early June. Bush basil Js the hardiest 
variety. 

Beans.—Broad or Windsor beans crop best in 
a strong, heavy soil, with plenty of good short 
manure worked in. If sown in October on the 
south side of ridges running east and west. alxnit 
3 to 4 inches apart, they will get the benefit of 
all available sun without being waterlogged when 
cold rains are frequent, and come into bearing 
early. Seed for succession may be sown similarly, 
but on the level, iu drills, in January, drawing 
the earth up to the stents on dry days when the 
young plants are three to four inches high, a 
plan which induces root development. 

Runner beaus should be grown in deep rich 
soil alongside a fence with a southerly or easterly 
aspect, or iu the open in double rows 9 inches 
apart, with 9 inches also between each bean. 
Sow 3 inches deep on a good thickness, say 3 
inches, of soil superimposed upon well-rotted 
manure laid upon a worked subsoil, iu early May. 
or put out young plants raised in boxes from seed 
in a frame for mid-May starting in the garden. 
For climbing support, a double row of light poles 
should be st «ck along the lines of nuiner plants. 
Inclining towards each other and crossing towards 
the top. horizontal sticks being dropped Into each 
junction and tied with tarred string to make all 
taut agalust strong wind. Topping the shoots 
when the summit of the pole has beeu reached 
inducts bushy fruiting growth. It is well to 
protect against possible late spring frostJ a little 
at nights at first, and in September wheu the 
bine is in good bearing a loose night covering 
will often save the beans for a week or two of 
further yield should a premature cold snap come, 
followed by open weatiler. 

Dwarf or French beans may be sown iu mid- 
April in sunny jKJsitions or a little later where 
sun warmth d'*ea not reach so well, good rich 
loamy soil being provided, in rows a foot and 
a half to 2 feet apart, the seeds being put 1 inch 
underground in batches of three, each hatch being 
9 inches to a foot from the next. When slug 
dangers are past, any more than one plant 
remaining in each batch may be eliminated, 
leaving only the strongest-looking. Draw the soil 
towards the stems on either side as the plants 
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grow. carrying the ridges as high as possible. A 
dressing of soot aud line lime will retard the 
progress of snails aud slugs, which are very fond 
of young bean shoots, while adjacently laid little 
heaps of brewers’ grains will attract them, when 
they may be caught by candle-light, and killed 
in salted water. Manurial waterings at the root 
in the growing period will add to the productive¬ 
ness of these and all other bean*. For haricot 
beans the pods must Ik* allowed to remain for 
the seed to ripen, but the faster the imxIs are 
gathered for cooking in the fresh state the longer 
the beans will continue in bearing. 

Beetroot.—Turnip-rooted Is the beat of the early 
red beets so useful for salading and pickling, and 
should be sown in the beginning of April in drills 
rather over a foot apart and a little less than an 
inch deep, thinning out to 8 inches apart. A 
bed In which previous cropping has taken place, 
and which was heavily manured, therefore, suits 
beet, the soil being light and well pulverised, but 
if this be inconvenient the ground should Ik* dug 
out. trenched, and manured with well-decayed 
dung at the bottom. A light dressing over the 
lied when the plants are a few Inches high will Ik 
of service, and weeds should Ik* kept down. In 
lifting the root* In Octoiler great care should Ik* 
taken not to bruise the skin or break olf the tap 
root, and the leaves should l>e cut a good Inch 
above the crown to prevent bleeding, w hich would 
spoil the colour of the root In boiling. They 
should lie stored In a dry. f mat-proof shed, laid 
Oil sand, with sand over each layer. 

Borecole.—Borecole, also calks! kale and winter 
greens, belongs to the great Bmssica family, and 
Is cultivated for the leaves, which stand all but 
the severest frost, and for the sprouts in spring. 
The lx)recoles do not take so much out of the 
ground os cabbages, and may Ik planted after 
peas when the haulm has been cleared without 
further manuring. Sow In a seed lied In April or 
May and again In August. Dwarf curled greens 
are the old Scotch curly, close, compact, and 
Girled; the tall green curled runs up to 2 to 3 
feet high, and cooks well after frosting. Purple, 
or sprouting borecole. Is very much like the all 
green curled kale in everything save colour. All 
the borecoles are the better for having the soil 
drawn up to the stalks as growth proceeds, and 
should Ik hoed frequently, as stirring the ground 
surface U very beneficial to the plants. The 
up routs are good for use as long as their stalks 
will snap olT easily. 

Broccoli—Broccoli D a variety of the cauli¬ 
flower. differing therefrom In having the flower 
stem longer uud not so fleshy, and bead not so 
compact. It does not attain the sl/e of the l>est 
cauliflowers, nor d«x*s It furnish such delicately 
flavoured eating. It needs good. rich, well-tilled 
soil, and should be sown under glass In early 
spring for autumn use. and In late May In the 
oj>en to stand until the following spring. The 
broccoli is hardier of constitution than Its con¬ 
gener the cauliflower, which It succeed* In crop¬ 
ping, and nmy Ik cut up to Christinas, and even 
later. Broccoli must be planted firmly and ulxmt 
2 feet upurt, and when the flower Is forming 
have a leaf or two broken over the head for 
inflection, nave In the varieties which curl their 
eaves in naturally. The young broccoli* should 
Ik well watered after transplantation from the 
seed beds until established, and those standing 
the winter have their heads bent down facing 
northwards to check root action and render them 
leas succulent during frost, IkkMcm facilitating 
shelter with dry litter or bracken when the 
weatiier Is very severe. The spring varieties come 
In most acceptable for the table at a time when 
the supply of the finer vegetables Is scanty. 

BruucLs Sprouts.—A protracted growing season 
in essentia) to the maturing of these excellent 
vegetable*, which belong to the Brat-lca*. March 
Bowing In light soil In a cold frame, and trans¬ 
plantation Into deeply-worked and well-enriched 
ground will produce steins a yard high covered 
wltli close sprouts to the extent sometime* of u 
Pock a stalk. They should Ik planted In rows 24 
feet asunder and each plant 2 feet apart. Home 
cut off the heads as s*x>n as the stem* have 
arrived at the full height, no us to conserve all 
the strength of the plant for the perfection of 
the sprouts, other* retain the head as an umbrella 
for the aide-growth. The carlicat sprout* come 


in for the table In November, and they continue 
to yield In improving quality until Lady Day. 

Cabbage.—These prefer a loamy poll, well 
drained and well manured, and can assimilate a 
lot of moisture in dry weather, and copious 
waterings of liquid manure during the growing 
period. For spring cabbage a sowing should be 
made In Kxxls of friable mould during the third 
week of July, the need being placed In drills. 
Transplant later to prepared ground l-t inches 
apart and earth up to steady the suilkfl and 
proU*ct the roots as growth goes on. hoeing fre¬ 
quently. and dressing the surface w ith either short 
manure, lime and nxjt mixed. or any favoured 
manufactured fertiliser during showery weather 
in early bpring. The coleworts. sown in June 
and early July, come In for autumn cutting. In 
all cases lime, salt, and *oot mixed may be applied 
as a dressing to the seed bed with advantage, 
and dusted on the seedlings after a shower to 
prevent attack* of the cabbage fly. Weeds should 
in* kept down by frequent hoeing and hand¬ 
picking. and caterpillar minimised by continuous 
hunting and lime-dusting when the dew is on tlie 
leaves. JUhI or Milan cabbage, so i*>puUr for 
pickling, should Ik* grown from seed sown at the 
end of July and again In April, and transplanted 
later lit due course, the after culture Ixing similar 
to that of the other cabbage's. Red cabbages 
must stand in the ground until the hearts are 
quite hard. The Portugal cabUage, sometimes 
called Couve Tronchuda, is a Brassica of very 
distinct type, and somewhat tender of constitu¬ 
tion. requiring to Ik* sown in spring for autumn 
use. Only the fleshy leaf ribs are eaten, prepared 
for the table like sea-kale. The Portugal likes a 
good rich loam In which to grow*. 

Capsicum.—Ornamental plants, especially In 
autumn, when the fruits are ripe. They should 
In* raided from seed In a hoft>ed In February, the 
seedlings being pricked out Into single pots of 
light rich soil, and given successive shifts until 
each occupies an 8-Inch j>ot. They require a 
genial tcmiKrature. and may remain in the frame 
until the fruit t>eglns to change colour. though in 
the extreme south they will flourish In the later 
stages In a warm border If planted out in June. 
The pod* ripen in September, and will keep a 
year or two in a dry room, Capsicums like plenty 
of water and sonic liquid manure In dry weather, 
and for pot culture should Ik* given g*w*l drainage, 
and frequent overhead syringing. In the green 
state the pod* are employed In salads and for 
pickling, or used for making Chili vinegar, either 
ripe or unripe. Fully ripe and powdered they 
furnish cayenne pepper. 

Carfloon.—A perennial from the Mediterranean 
shore. reluUsl to the artichoke, The inner leaf¬ 
stalks are tied closely together around the stem 
In autumn and blanched for eating, the whole 
Ix'lng Ixmnd In straw band* except the tip*. 
Sown In shallow trenches in deep rich soil, and a 
warm situation In May. and kept copiously 
watered, car doom* are ready for the full blanching 
pr«»rrsH after a few gradual earthings up by 
September. During severe frost* the ex|*>ed 
leaf-tip* need protection. On gathering trim 
away all Imt the blanched heart with a sharp 
knife, when the ’•chard" or ixllble portion is 
ready for the cook. 

Carrot.—Soil for carrot culture should Ik* very 
deeply dug. und manured In the autumn, at the 
bottom of the trench, and If at all still the land 
must lx* lightened with sand und peat. Break 
up the surface with a rake In spring, working In 
a good Inch dressing of wood ashes, and leave all 
smooth for seeding In shallow drills, covering the 
seed very slightly with finely sifted soli, and 
pressing down with the hack of the rake. Pow¬ 
dered clialk and coarse Kilt may Ik ineon*)rated 
with the top dressing Ixfore sowing In early Vpril. 
Thin out to four inches apart In the ease of the 
early Shorthorn variety, which U of dellcloua 
flavour when young, and water well from t«oon 
after the leaves commence to grow, taking great 
care to keep wared* down. After October is over 
no carrot* should Ik left In the ground, for reten¬ 
tion there tends to make tliem crack. I^oosen 
the noil with a long-lined digging fork, and draw 
each root carefully, cutting olf the U>im ami storing 
them In dry sand for winter use In the kitchen. 
Light noil, deeply drained, with a layer of rich 
manure well down at the bottom of the prepared 
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bed, will give good clean carrot* free from fork¬ 
ing, which la always undesirable. Before the 
general harvest, carrots should be drawn as 
required regularly, leaving what remain to 
mature more and more free to feed and thicken. 

Cauliflower.—Cauliflowers, like cabbage, require 
a deep rich ground to grow in, only more so; 
and, being somewhat tenderer of constitution, 
they should be planted in a position sheltered 
from the north. Otherwise their culture is very 
similar, as to seeding, transplantation, and the 
rest, to that requisite for the summer sorts of 
Brasaica proper. Derived from Corsica and the 
Mediterranean coasts, cauliflowers have been 
esteemed as esculent for ages. The June eating 
sorts should be sown in a warm border, with 
some shade from direct noon sun. in the middle 
of August, and transplanted Into cold frames to 
stand the winter in October. If frames be not 
available, then a ixxdLiou on a south, sloping, 
well-sheltered border will serve, the soil being 
One and rich, and protection being afforded during 
severe frost by hurdles, mats, or some other con¬ 
venient contrivance. Finally transplant Into the 
prepared perfecting ground in May. Mid-season 
sorts should be sown and grown on accordingly os 
in the case of suceessional cabbages. Good root 
watering, with occasional stimulation by liquid 
manure. Is advisable in droughty weather, and 
on the commencement of the head formation the 
leaves should be bent over to keep the hearts 
clean and white. Draw up the earth to the stems 
when It is dry and friable, take off all decaying 
leaves, and hoe often to prevent the establish¬ 
ment of weeds, and let air and warmth down to 
the roots. Also watch out for caterpillars closely, 
for. if permitted to secure a lodgment, these pests 
will frustrate all your efforts. 

Celeriac.—The turnip-rooted celery is cultivated 
for its root-stock alone, and therefore does not 
need blanching or trench-growing like celery 
proper. It Is a hardy biennial subject, and Is 
employed either ftliced in salads or for cooking, 
having the peculiar celery flavour. Sown and 
transplanted early, it may be put out into good 
ground in May. when It will soon develop its 
Irregular root knob, which will in some cases 
attain a weight of over three pounds. The roots 
should be lifted before the beginning of November 
and stored in dry sanri. 

Celory.—Sow seed in a moderately warm bed 
under glass in March for all ordinary purposes, 
or a month wooncr if a very early table supply Is 
required, using good rich soli. Put your celery 
in 8 inches apart, planting firmly and carefully 
without breaking the ball, and then water as 
liberally as you like, remembering that the genus 
is a marsh-dweller naturally. Do not begin the 


laid over all for protection, and removed on mild 
dajB to permit the leaves to dry. So you will 
get good thick, firm heads, well blanched and 
crisp, and lasting over a long time of yielding. 



Celery in paper collars. Lcefci may also be 
papered up in this way. 


carthing-up or papering-up too soon, but get a 
sturdy start, applying liquid manure or soot water 
occasionally. When plants are 15 inches high 
remove suckers and side growths cleanly, and 
tie up the leaf stalks lightly towards the top 
with l>ast. very carefully linking up the earth 
from the ridges in dry weather, and avoiding the 
Introduction of soil amongst the leaf-stalks. 
Make banks gradually by repeated heaping, 
sloping the earth down evenly until the ridge 
reaches almost to the leaves. The final banking 
should be completed before the first severe frost 
oomes. and then dry litter or fern may be lightly 





Earthing up Celery—sloping the earth down 
evenly until the ridge almost reaches the 
leaves._____ 

A dressing of dry lime upon the soil employed In 
earthing up will keep the worms and sings from 
troubling, and a little quicklime in the water 
used occasionally for supplying root moisture Is 
dtoo effectual in the same direction, while, should 
the celery fly put in an appearance, soot may be 
dusted advantageously over the foliage when it 
is damp. In gathering celery commence at the 
end of the row. removing one head at a time by 
forking down to loosen the root without disturb¬ 
ing the remainder of the crop, and pulling up 
from well below so as not to damage the stalks. 
Grow from the best quality of seed, whether you 
are using the white or red varieties, the former 
being most In favom. 

Chervil.—A useful salad herb which should be 
sown In drills over nicely-manured ground in 
March for summer use. thinning thereafter, or in 
August, in a warm dry situation, to stand the 
winter, the latter crop requiring protection against 
severe frost. 

Chicory.—The tender root* of chicory, succory, 
savory, or wild endive, the roots of which are 
cultivated for grinding to amalgamate with coffee, 
are In request for winter salading. Seeds are 
sowm in drills on a border fn May, the plants 
being thinned out to 4 Inches apart and allowed 
to develop. Then, In August, all the leaves are 
cut off to within an inch of the ground, to promote 
new growth. About the commencement of Octo¬ 
ber the whole plant Is lifted with a digging fork, 
the larger leaves again cut away, and the roots 
pruned. Tbeu the chicory Is planted In dry, light 
soil, closely in shallow boxes, and covered with 
litter to protect fnmi frost, watering w hen needful. 
The plants may be taken, boxes and all, into a 
warm, dark shed or cellar, to blanch and complete 
preparation for the table, the leaves being usually 
cut when about 6 inches long, and quite crisp 
and tender. 

Chilli.—Chilli fruit, like that of the capsicum, 
la cultivated In the greenhouse for its pungent 
properties as a pickle, and for Infusion cut up In 
vinegar. The seed Is sown over gentle bottom 
heat, and the young planta potted off singly and 
shifted later into larger pots. If the chillies are 
to be gathered green, the plants may be placed 
in a warm border in June, but should the fruit 
be wanted to ripen fully It must be developed 
indoors under glass. (See also Capsicum-) 

Chives.—Cultivated for their succulent leaves, 
onion-like, but rather milder in flavour, and very 
useful In soups, also for saiading. A perennial, 
propagated by root division autumnal!r, the 
clumps growing nicely in ordinary soil with little 
attention. The tender leaves arc cut up by some 
turkey-raisers for admixture with the food of 
their newly-hatched birds. 

Colewort. (See Cabbage.) , iir ., 

Corn Salad. Sometimes styled the Lamb s 
lettuce/' this weedy annual is employed in France 
and in a small way in this country as a w nter 
and early spring substitute for lettuce In salads. 
Should be drilled in upon a warm border in 
September, in rich light soil, and weeded and 
watered as may be needed, and litter must be 
placed over the planta in very frosty weather. 
The leaves must be picked when young and tender 
to afford satisfaction. 

Cress.—The seed of the garden cress may be 
sown thickly in shallow bores of light soil at any 
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time, or in the open (ground from March to 
October, on ft moistened surface, and covered 
either frith a sheet of glare or stretched paper to 
arelHt germination. In winter the seed-pan may 
be placed on a hotbed. The seed leaves only are 
eaten, with those of white mustard, as small 
saladtng. or they make an agreeable accompani¬ 
ment to lettuce. What we commonly call cress 
is a Central Asiatic annual. 

Cucumber.—Cucumbers can be grown under 
glass, at any season of the year, by adjusting the 
temperature and moisture of the soil employed 
and the surrounding atmosphere to their needs. 
The frame of the forcing house in which they are 
cultivated requires to be maintained at a tem¬ 
perature ranging from about 70 to 75 degrees, 
and never permitted to fall below the former 
This is the first essential of success. (Mcumlxr 
Plant*, raised from good seed sown in single pots 
of leaf-soil, drained each with a lump of fibrous 
turf, may be planted on mounds when the second 

5 >air of leaves are well formed and the first shoot 
las commenced to move, the hillocks having 
meanwhile been warmed equably. Hollow each 
hillock a little, basin-shaped in tlie centre, to 
facilitate watering. The thing to strive for Is 
air. moist and fresh, and yet constantly at the 
temperature indicated. Sun-heat will give you a 
deviation to 5 degrees extent at least higher at 
inJdday, even If you are particularly cautious as 
to putting air on in the morning and withdrawing 
it at the proper time, but tills I* a natural con¬ 
dition of plant life. In a forcing house where 
the heat Is regulated by an easily governed 1 Miller 
or by tire-heatod Hues, it will bo necessary to 
maintain the moisture by waterings and tloor 
sprinkling!*, and the cucumlnT vines, grown in 
borders over, or near to. the Hues or pipes may 
be trained to trellises to hang the fruit down 
naturally and fit might. In the frames glasses 
will lie necessary to secure straightness for the 
finest fruit, but. with quick, healthy growth 
achieved by practising the precepts here ex¬ 
pounded, there will be little malformation that 
matters. Gherkins, and some fairly-long hardy 
outdoor cucumbers. of which seed may be rea/illy 
obtained, give satisfaction if grown in a sunny 
yet sheltered position In g<xxl hotbeds In the 
garden, the young plants being started oil under 
bell or handglasses and lightly syringed overhea«l 
In the evenings to promote humidity as much as 
P<«tdble. The plants being maintained in vigour, 
their thick large leaver will give the requisite 
fthade to the running and fruiting Nhoots. The 
fruit not Introduced into training glanm* may Ik* 
laid on piece* of slate to prevent discoloration 
underneath, and all decaying leave* Hhould U* 
removed. 

Endive.—A very useful naiad plant, cosily grown 
In light. jMmmx w»ll. well trenched, and enriched. 
In any fiunny garden. Seed may be sown In 
shallow drill* on u pul verified Ixxi surface In June, 
raking all even. Thin out the weaker seedlings, 
leaving the more robust plants aliout a foot apart 
all ways. When fully grown, the plant*, having 
had the noil draw ii up to the root*, during develop¬ 
ment may be blanched by tying up and plying 
Inverted flower-pots over them. The preoes* 
taken a week or more, ami It protects against 
injury from fr»**t u* well a* giving tlie requisite 
whiteness to the heart leavi*. Batavian endive 
1 * a satisfactory *ort to grow and <if tine flavour. 
Its lettuce like leaves having an (Appetising bitter- 
Dew. Borne protection must t>e provided for the 
Grown* In severe weather. 

Fennel.—Fennel, cultivated a* an Ingredient 
c/f sauocm and salad* a* well as for pickling, may 
be raUed from seed sown In April, and covered 
lightly with noil. Transplant t ho seed lings a f<M»t 
apart ami pick off nil flower stalks a* they appear 
In order to ensure tine leaves. A good bed will 
Last for several years. The leaves valuable 

digestive* properties. and are a corrective of 
flatulence. 

Garlic.—This powerfully pungent bulbous peren¬ 
nial, a very llUle of which goes a very long way. 
requires fdrnJIar culture to the ahallot, being pro- 
pagaUxi by separation of the cloves of which tlie 
bulbous root Is comprised, and setting them out 
m spring In row* In rich and friable will and a 
sunny situation, planting 'l I no in* deep and a 
lew inchew apart. Weed the Ixxl well, and dry 
when ripe In the sun for storing. A dip all clove 


of garlic inserted in the knuckle of a leg of mutton 
will permeate the whole Joint, and the mere 
nibbing over of a warm dinner-plate with a cut 
clove will affect whatever Is 6erved therefrom 
with the strong garlic flavour. 

Horseradish.—This requires rich, deep soil for 
its proper cultivation, and a moist situation suit* 
it be*t. the object being to obtain long, straight, 
smooth root growth. Sets or pieces of root should 
be planted at the bottom of a deep and well- 
manured trench, and a single sh*x»t only allowed 
to grow above ground at one tune in each case. 
In digging, the earth should lie carefully thrown 
from the root to Ik gathered, so as to get up the 
full length without damage to it of tlie stick. It 
must be harvested before frost hardens tlie ground 
when wanted for winter use. and stored in damp 
sand. 

Kale. <Soe Borecole.) 

Kohl Rati.—The turnip-rooted cabbage, ap 
Kohl Rabi l* often called. Is half a cabbage and 
half a turnip to look at, having a bulbous stem 
like the latter, and producing bread. cabbage -1 Ike 
leaves. The root, when eaten young. is very 
palatable, and the Kohl Rabi resist* frost as well 
as drought. so that the leaves often come in 
handy for the pot. Sow in drills or in seed-bed 
In spring, and transplant later to a foot apart, 
watering if need be till growth begins, after which 
nothing but occasional hoeing will be wanted. 

Lamb’s Lettuce. (Sec Com Salad.) 

Leek.—Leeks may Ik* sown in February or 
March In widish drills, on a well-prepared and 
well-enriched bed of light soil along with onion 
fieiil. the young onions being drawn for spring 
consumption, leaving the leeks to stand and 
mature. The soil later should Ik* drawn up to 
the leek steins. to promote blanching. A better 
plan is to grew them in ‘dialiow manured trenches, 
celery fashion. setting each leek from a sccd-l>cd 
In a dibble*! hole in a centre row. 0 inches apart, 
and Just covering the r«*»t fibre at the bottom of 
the hole with fine soil. For exhibition purj>oees 
leeks are sown under glass early In the year, 
hardened by transplantation, and cultivated in 
protected and richly manured trenches. 

Lettuce.—A hardy annual, whose crisp and 
Juicy lcnv«sarcof old dietetic renown. It requires 
rich friable soil, and a nice open situation, but 
not too much exposed to strong sunlight, and 
should be sown broadcast on nicely prepared and 
narrow IkhI* from March onward. thinning and 
transplanting carefully. The oh lettuce leaves 
may be carefully drawn together when growth Is 
well advanced and tied towards the top with soft 
bast to help hearting and blanching. 

Manuring.—Seaweed, blood, crushed bones, 
sewage, nights*»ll. and many other kinds of animal 
and vegetable refuse may I* utilised In various 
ways In the ground, the great thing being to 
employ them intelligently and methodically. 

Marjoram.—Rot marjoram and winter sweet 
marjoram an* hardy iwrcnnlaK which grew well 
in wariu. dry soil, and may lx* divided and planted 
In spring or autumn. Cutting tin* stems of the 
plant sho'iid Ik done In Hummer. dr> lug in bunches 
In an airy, shady place. 

Marrow.—The vegetable marrow must be first 
raised from seed kdwii In a Imtlvd or greenhouse, 
in light Kindy leaf-soil, the needling* I King trans¬ 
planted Into single pot* to harden off ready for 
planting off on u sunny bank sloping southwards 
or an old rubbish heap or dung heap. Iieing given 
a rough mound of rough turfy loam and broken 
sods to run their roots in. kept well watered and 
char of weeds. They &Jx>miuate stagnant mois¬ 
ture, but cannot very well receive too much if 
the rout drainage Ik* oomplete. 11 Is not necessary 
V) make a h«»u*d ppoclally for marrow*, any 
raised collection of well -shaken refuse will serve 
t/> give them an elevated iMHltlon In tile sun and 
furnish a gixxl growing atari. but it is advisable 
to cover the young plants with a handglass tilted 
a little at lln-t. or otherwise afford alia do nnd 
protection against midday sun and iKUKible night 
fn>st. Lite May or mrly June is quite soon 
enough for outside planting. The huge pumpkin 
or squash needs a lot of room for Its great rambling 
shoot*. Its hornctime* enormous fruit I* not 
gathered Immature for the table, like that of tho 
Marrow, but ripened for installing, and pie or 
Jam-making. 

MlnL—Any little piece of mint root will cstab- 
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Iteh Itself readily, and this very useful herb should 
be grown in sutllcient quantity in good noil, in a 
damp or shady border, well prisoned in between 
a wall and a deep edging or the roots will Invade 
neighbouring territory. March l a a very good 
time to plant. Just when the bloom stalks begin 
to show, cut and dry in the sun for bunching and 
kitchen use. 

Mushrooms.—Most people like nicely-cooked 
fresh mushrooms, and these delicious fungi may 
be grown all the year round by artificial spawning. 
A very good situation is a warm damp cellar or 
any outhouse where the atmosphere is moist and 
close. The foundation of any mushroom bed 
should bt a sufficiency of well-rotted stable 
manure, turned over in the sun three or four 
times to sweeten, and well mixed with about a 
quarter of it* bulk of good loam at the last time 
of turning. The l>ed should not go above about 
two feet high and be given a gentle slope and 
well beaten down with the back of a spade. 
Smaller beds may be made up. sloping from front 
on wall, on shelves In shed or cellar, always 
getting about the two-feet depth. When the bed 
temperature is down to about 75 degrees, two- 
inch bits of the spawn bricks to be had of all 
florists should be broken off and inserted freely 
over the surface of the manure, pressing down 
and covering with an inch of g«»od garden soil. 
Then cover with an old mat or bag to exclude all 
light, and if the place be moderately warm and 
your spawn is g.jod. you will in six weeks or so 
And mushrooms under the mat. Then, and not 
till then, you may water with warm or tepid 
water from a m*-d can. and a salt dressing over 
the beds will mid to their fertility. 

Mustard.—As an accompaniment of erww for 
Rinall saladlng this is Indispensable, and should 
be sown similarly, broadcast, in pans, boxes, or 
on borders, the soil made smooth and moist. 
Press the seed upon the surface, but do not cover, 
or the stalks and leaves will l*? gritty. Water 
gently with a tine rose after the leaven are first 
formed, and shade from the sunlight to keep 
green. Sow often aud cut quickly. 

Onions.—Autumn sown onions escape the fly 
which Is such a pest to this esculent. Give them 
good soil, well tilled, and sow In drills, u or 10 
inched apart, thinning afterwards freely. This 
will give plenty of spring onion* for the table, 
and with weeding and hoeing later, large bulbs 
for maturing and drying for winter use. Dressing 
with s*x>t and crushed common washing soda 
staves off the maggot and promotes fertility. 
Seeding In February or March, covering thinly 
with tine soil, will give gucoeasional growth. 
Fresh manure, except when trenched deep dowu. 
is nut good fur an onion bed, but wood ashes 
and charred refuse are excellent for working in 
before sowing. At maturity, that is when the 
leaf stalks begin to die down in autumn, pull up 
the bulbs and let them drv on the ground for a 
good week, turning occasionally, before storing 
away where foot or damp will not get at them. 

Parsley.—March sowing for summer supply ami 
June seeding for winter use is the practice with 
this very useful biennial garnishing plant, which 
may run along the edges of borders mi van- 
tag eously. 

Parsnip.—The Parsnip is cultivated in deeply 
trenched sandy soil, the manure being well worked 
down into the subsoil to prevent forking of the 
root*. Sow In lines, say 15 Inches apart, in early 
March, covering the seed very lightly with finely 
sifted soil. Take up the roots in November, 
cutting olf the tops before storing away in a cool 
cellar. They are hardy enough as a rule to 
withstand fr»nt If left in the ground and covered | 
lightly with bracken, but would begin to grow j 
again in February If permitted to remain, and 
quickly deteriorate. 

Peas. —Ground for pea cultivation should be 
trenched to - feet deep, during the wintei. and 
left quite rough for the frost to get well at It. 
Work In manure at the digging. Dry day* are 
best for the sowing, which may commence In 
Kovemlier in the most sheltered positions. S»w 
in drills *J inches deep, covering with nice light 
soil after gently pressing each seed dowu, anil 
‘'stick'* when 4 to 6 inches high, drawing up 
dry soil in ridge* to the stems, which affords 
shelter and induces good not growth. In frod 
n little bracken or clean Utter may be laid over 


the young upspringing plant*. In January a 
second early crop may be sown. Succeaalonal 
sowings to continue the yield right on Into autumn 
can be made according to requirement. Mulching 
with good short manure is good for peas In dry 
weather, and copious root watering also if the 
soil be deeply worked and drained. Leave as 
much room as you can between the rows, and 
run them north and south for the main crop. 

Potato.—Potato culture is the most important 
of ail kitchen garden work, and should therefore 
be approached with full understanding and 
systematically. To begin with, the ground must 
be rich but sweet. Soil heavily manured for a 
previous crop such as celery, then thrown up 
roughly for frosting in the winter, suits potatoes 
well. Sandy 6oils previously enriched make the 
best flavoured and finest conditioned potatoes 
for the table, if not the heaviest crops. Charred 
vegetable refuse Is valuable for working into the 
surface soil when the " sets ” are planted, and a 
sprinkling of dried wood ashes along the trench 
and over the "sets** will often be helpful in 
warding off disease. Never attempt planting 
potabies too early except for forcing, lest a night 
frost blacken all the promising row of peeping 
leaves and put you back weeks later than your 
more prudent neighbour who has deferred 
operations. 

Radish.—Early radishes may be procured by 
sowing in favourable February weather on a well- 
prepared bed of light loamy soil on a warm border 
or in a suimy comer of the garden, with an old 
light or two or a collection of straw-covered 
hurdles to afford protection on cold night*, or 
they may be grown in cool frames by removing 
the cover during the day and replacing when 
fmst 1* about. The soil should be rich and triable 
and nicely drained, and the seed may be sown 
thinly and broadcast, giving tepid moisture with 
a rose in dry weather, and keeping the birds 
scared away. Quick growth is the thing to 
strive for. 

Rhubarb.—Rhubarb may be planted in spring 
or autumn in well-digged and richly manured 
ground, placing the divided crowns 3 to 4 feet 
apart. Tubs or wide chimney-pots can lie placed 
round the sets in autumn to give an extra early 
supply of long, juicy stalks, and the ground 
should be well mulched with short decayed manure 
after pulling. 

Rue.—Besides being a medicinal plant. Rue U 
useful for garnishing, and may bo grown from 
need sown in April, or propagated from slips. 

Sage.—Sage should be grown In light, rich soil, 
and is propagated without difficulty by slips taken 
after flowering In the autumn, or by layering in 
spring. Harvest and dry in the air in September, 
preserving in light pai»er twigs for pulverisation 
of the leaves In seasoning preparations in the 
kitchen. 

Saliafy.—Salsafy. sometimes cal lei! the “ Vege¬ 
table oyster” because of the delicate flavour of 
the root when properly cooked, is a biennial. It 
should be sown in light, rich soil, well manured 
from a previous crop, in April, the plants being 
thinned out to about a foot apart. 

Savoy.—The Savoy Is a kind of cabbage with 
blistered leave*, very hardy and Improved a* to 
flavour by exposure to frost. Successlonal crops 
may be sown in February, mid-March, and late 
April, for later transplantation. 

Scorzonera. —Scurzonem requires similar culture 
to Salsafy, which It resembles as to root save for 
the back nklu. To get the roots of Scorronera 
large it may be permitted to grow on to the 
third year. 

Sea-kale.—Sea-kale may be raised from seed, 
or cutting* of the root extremities or " thongs.” 
The seed should be sown about the beginning of 
April in drills. The blanched stalks should bo 
cut for use when rii»e. going down to the base, 
and removing all decaying leaves before giving a 
dressing of ashes and tall to keep earth-worms 
under. 

Shallots.—Eschallot* arc Syrian bulbs, excellent 
for pickling or for flavouring purposes, and may 
be planted in autumn or spring in good light soil, 
a warm situation being requisite for the first two 

settings. 

Sorrel.—The leave* of this plant are employed 
In flavouring soups and in salads and sauce pre¬ 
parations. It will grow readily in any ordinary 
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sol!, and is propagated by division, planting In 
rows in early 6prlng. The leaves are gathered 
singly for use, aud are peculiarly acid to tlie 
taste. 

Spinach.—Spinach needs rich yet light land to 
prow into perfection, and a plenitude of moisture. 
The seed should be sown In drills a foot apart in 
mid-March, and when the plants can be safely 
handled they must be* thinned out to 4 Inches 
apart. A (food place to grow them in is between 
pea rows. The Hound-leaved is a very good 
summer sort, and the Prickly-seeded spinach will 
»tand the winter if sown in August, when it will 
come In for winter and early spring use. The 
leaves should be plucked sinudv as they arrive at 
full size. Spinach ihet. or Perpetual Spinach, 
may lx* grown similarly to Spinach proper. The 
lettuce-leaved Spinach furnidica an abundance 
of succulent foliage for winter cutting, but requires 
slight protection against frost in hard weather. 

Tarragon. —Propagated by r**>t division in 
March and Octol>er, and should l>e grown in a 
dry and warm srx>t. *n good rich soil. (Ait down 
for kitchen use as winter approaches. 

Thyme.—May l>e raised from April sown seed 
In grxxi light soil, or increased by r«x»t division 
in spring, planting al>out 1 Inches apart. Ix-mon 


thyme Is much esteemed for its delicate perfume 
and delicious flavour. 

Tomato.—Sow in heat from January to March. 
The young plants must lx.* pricked off Into Ixnes 
of rich sandy loam and leaf soil as soon a« they 
will bear handling, and afterwards, when the third 
leaf appears, into well-drained 4-Inch pot*, and 
kept well up to the glass in a cool frame. Two 
further shifts will lx* requisite, to C-inch and 
12 -inch pots respectively, if the plants are intended 
to lx? fmite.I in the iwts. and in thoe surges of 
culture they should lx* gradually expo-cd more 
and more to air. They must in any case not be 
retained In too close an atmosphere when in 
flower, the pots being gently tai»ped to distribute 
the pollen for the purpose of fertilisation and 
assisting the fruit to set. 'They may lx* planted 
out in a sunny Ixirder against a fence or wall 
with a southern o>ix*ct. in which case they may 
be turned from 4-inch pots In late May or early 
June. 

Turnips.—The soil mu«t l>e particularly rich 
and friable, but clear of heavy undecaved organic 
matter, so that well-rotted manure only should 
lx* employed in enrichment with as much cluirred 
vegetable rubbish and w(x*l ashes as can be 
worked in. 


FRUIT-GROWING 


Apple. —Generally speaking, apple trees require 
a g<x*l loam soil. with a subsoil of clay, though 
many kinds will grow and fruit well over a cal¬ 
careous or gravelly subsoil. 1 hey should not. ax 
a rule, lx? planted In low-Jyinc ground or a m >i-t 
situation, nor yet in a high and exixwrd \x virion. 
A g<xxl maxim Is to select the sorts of apple w hich 
do bent In any locality for planting thercaUuit. 
having regard to the positions nvall.ible; and 
counsel from a practical grower with a knowledge 
of the nclghtxuirhrxxl should lx* obtained by the 
novice, not only as to apple tree*, but with regard 
to every description of fruit tree, bush, or plant 
of any kind, the cultivation of which I* con tern - 


lug shoot* In pruning, and pinch back mrh shoots 
:»» arc not required to furnish the wall pr«*per!y. 
I bin thickly-set fruit off partially at once, reserv¬ 
ing a final thinning until the fruit has stoned. 
ITotoction against severe frost will prevent 
damage. 

Blackberry.—Stony banks and other waste 
rdaces may lx* profitably utilised for the cultiva¬ 
tion nt the Blackberry, which will ab>orb heavy 
nmnurial dr«*ssiie-'s. 

Cherry.— Every card -n or orchard In which 
space I* available should afford nxiiii for a cherry 
tree or two. A deep rich loam, well drained, 
over a dry subsoil, suits most sorts admirably. 




Black CViutANTB—Planted too deep and at the right depth. 

The life of all bu*h fruits would lie Jeopardised by the pfKsIble decay of hark at A. A. A, A. 
'ihe dotted 11 iK-s in the rlght-lmnd illustration represent new strong Uisal growth on Black 
Currant, the result of right planting. 


plated. Those whoso available orcliard space is 
limited will do well to go In for apples grafted 
uixm the Paradise or dwarfing idock, which should 
not lx? planted nearer Ilian 12 feet apart, while 
stand irdx of the Free, or Crab xtock. must not 
l*r placed closer blether than double this dis¬ 
tance. When the tre«* are received for planting, 
any time between Novcmlxr and March, care 
should lx? taken that they are not exposed to 
frost. lie guided by the earth mark on the Klein 
Indicating how the young tree stood in the 
nursery. 

Apricot.—Apricot* nourish in g<xx! sound loam, 
with u chalky ailinixture, and may lx? planted In 
yard-deep lx ilex In a sun-wanned and sheltered 
tswltion. with a broken brick layer for drainage. 
Itotu*ii leaves, to the extent of a quarter to 
three-quarters of Ujo loamlng staple, should lx? 
niJxed well with the planting soil. Btop all lead- 


Those grown on walls should have a southerly 
aspect, and careful training is essential, while for 
orchards the Ktandard funn I* btv>l. 'Uie Monllo 
Cherry does well on a north wall. Cherry tree*, 
especially buxli trees, should lx* autumn pmned, 
a* this g«x?rt a long way to prevent objectionable 
gumming. 

Currants.—Currants, as bushes, or trained on 
walls, will grow In any garden, hut thrive lx*st 
In deep, moist, rich soil, and are readily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of young growing shoots 
struck under a hand-glass in light sandy soli 
from OctoIxT to March. These or young huslien 
should lx* plunk'd out In the autumn the second 
year 5 feet to 2 yards apart. Prune In winter, 
leaving the leading shoots nlxnit 0 Inches long, 
and shortening the bearing w«xxl on tho sides or 
tile branches to form spurs an Inch or two long. 
The black currant needs only the weaker and old 
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branches taken awny to leave the robuster young 
wood to stand clear. 

Figs need a south wall and a sheltered situation, 
with firm loam soil, and frequent waterings with 
liquid manure during the growing period. A 
chalky subsoil is congenial, and protection against 
frost is advisable, which shows in the late shoots 
in the spring following from an attempt at ripen¬ 
ing. which will occur in the sununor should it 
prove hot and»gcuial. These bearing shoots 
should l)e trained at full length to the wall, and 
cut I Mick to one eye when fruiting is finished. 

Filberts and Cob Nuts.—Filbert ami Cob Nut 
trees or shrulw make a very good screen in a 
large garden, and are ornamental in addition to 
being utilitarian. They will thrive in any ordi¬ 
nary soil which has been well manured, and 
should be plante/1 In autumn, ami pruned in 
April, which much improves them. Planted 
mther closely in a sunny situation, they form 
capital hedges. The Kentish Cobs and the Red 
and White Filberts are all free growers and may 
Ik? layered (see illustration). The pendulous cat¬ 
kins which show in early spring so prettily arc 
the male flowers, and should not be shorn away 
too ruthlessly In pruning, or there will Ik* few 
nuts on the trees later. 

Gooseberry.—(iooseberry bushes like 1/xv-v rich 
Ml. absorbing but not retaining much moisture 
They are propagated by cuttings, and should Ik* 
planted in early autumn 7 or h feet apart, and 
pruned In January. Ix t the main stem of young 
gooseberry trees run to a f«#ot high In f-ire allowing 
lateral branches to extend, then prune ns you 
would a red currant bush. If the catcrpiliar puts 
In an appearance. handpick and destroy the peds. 

Grapes, Outdoor. — If suitable vines Ik‘ planto<l. 
in a properly-prepared border. against a high 
wann house or other wall with a southern asinxt. 
rii»e grapes may Ik* secured by careful cultivation 
out of doors in favourable seasons in this country, 
tuid a well-trimmed vine Ls always very orna¬ 
mental. The l>cst sorts for this treatment are 
ltoyal Muscadine (white), the old white Sweet¬ 
water. Miller's Burgundy (purple). Black Clutter 
and Cimsselas Vibert (white and sweet), llie 
liorder may Ik* made on the ground Itself; if 
with an asphalt or concrete foundation all the 
better, but the bottom must slope gently down 
to a drain. Chalk, well rammed. Ray 4 Inches 
deep, uuikcs a g/xxi find layer. Upon this place 
a thickness of a foot /if rubble, rough and free 
fmin /lust and dirt, with an admixture of large 
broken lx mew. calcined or not. but clean. Next 
n ln>/ r nt turves, grass-side downwards, and on 
« 1C # u, y iWi,[h of UtA l*** than 2 feet 

i f f lc r * ‘f f J^tU*r) Of *xnnpo>t. This should 

V, If°. r v v l,iir{ * rl : h nl,nMW l*»m. one 
part of half-Inch xmc*. and one part old mortal 

und hroken up brick/*, with wood ashes, charcoal 
and burnt day or Igillast. All is to Ik* thoroughly 
niixeil and placed on the bonier dry. being kent 
In position preferably by an outer wall /if tlnuly- 
plUxI reversed turvix drowsed umoothly on tin 
front, ho iis U# have the uppea ranee of a shapely 
Iwuik with a slight slope from the ground level 
inwards to the upper surface of the bonier, whldi 
Nhould be as wide as ixxtdblc. When all Is nicely 
iK Uh?/i by a f**w preliminary waterings, the vine* 
may be planted out In spring-time, when th< 
young hh»x)t.s are started, spring being a g«*>. 
HeaMin for the operation. though October wll 
serve. Plant with the stern from I to 2 feci 
away from the wall, spreading the r«xit* can-fullj 
about a f/xit down, to radian* hi a half-clnl. 
out w ards. (See also Vines. Indoor.) 

I»ganbcrry. —Suitable for training over win 
arches /ir tr«llf*c-*. and a free grower. The fruit 
resembling that of the raspberry. Is useful fo 
culinary irnrp»sK. an‘l the correct cultivation t 
similar t/i that requisite for the raspls-rry, sav 
as t/p tlio training of tho long rambling sinxitK. 

Medlar.—A dedduotis tree. Ix-anug hard greei 
fruit unfit for eating until •• blotted " by keeplm 
two or three weeks afU*r gathering In November 
when It Is agreeably a* id and slightly astringent 
Iwell in loamy mid moderately in/>lst ground 
May lx? propagated by budding on the quince o 
whitethorn, Hii/1 requires rather free pruning. 

Melona. —Melon* may Ik grown readily in hot 
hj**» and (rumen. mad/* up as for cucumlieri 
ihey require a good deep bed of very firm loam 
over the fermenting manure. Never moi 


than three fmit should be permitted to form on 
one plant, as all ar»pear at alxaut the same time, 
and three I* enough—select the in/wt promising 
an/1 central—to tax the nutrition-providing 
powers of each subject. I-et these swell coin- 
cldently. nipping otf every superfluous shoot. It 
will lx* necessary to keep the air dry in the frame 
whilst fertilisation of the female flowers is U lng 
secured, and this can he accomplished by slightly 
opening the lights at the back at night. When 
the fruit is well set and swelling, slip a slate 
under it. and keep up the heat and moisture in 
the frame liberally until the tlrd sign of ripening 
appears, after which aim at securing dryness 
again. As soon as the .stalk l x»ks like parating 
from the fruit, it is ripe; it should then Ik? cut 
at once ami eaten as soon as inhibit*. or the 
flavour will deteriorate. A sv^v.nd crop may be 
iiiduz*ed by allowing new shoots to start from 
the centre and cutting all away beyond them, 
remoulding up the bed with fresh soil an«l giving 
liquid manure to get the new growth g*»ing. and 
then proceeding as before, save that this tune 
only two melons should be fruited to each r»*>t. 
From setting to ripening occupies about live 
weeks. Mildew can I** kept down by sulphur 
dusting and c\autio»is increase of air. and it may 
U* necessary to fumigate to disestablish red spider. 
Fresh-slaked llnw* round the n^k of the plant Is 
often iLseful in the prevention of damping off. 



Mr.LOS FLOwrit-s—Male (pollen I /caring' and 
femaie with fruit In emnryo. 1 he latter only 
I Kars the fruit and pollination Ls uccc:»<ar> to 
ensure a crop. 


G«x*l K<n| of scarl/t. green, and while fleshetl 
varieties of nn loin may Ik* had of nil mir**rymcn 
of repute, and should bo mi - d il* cucumber 
need Is. , . . .. 

Mulberry. —A tree of Persian ori ntion and 
ornamental appcamiu e. bearing rlclil) an-Malic 
and Juicy oblong frull in Rome favour f-»r close it. 
Likes a deep l/xun. and plenty *>f mol tore and a 
sunny |x*dtluu. cither as a Ntandurd or trained 
to a wall. Propagated from cuttings or by layer¬ 
ing the young bran/ h* s Tin* fruit *>T tin* Black 
Mulberry Ih the only kind cat n in Bniain. the 
White MultKrry i' utill? 1 in otherc winiri for 
Hllkwonu feeding. 4 f .. 

Nectarine. A ftni*Kith-sklunc-d M^ri "i flic 
Peat h. (See Peach.) 

Nutt. (See Filberts.) 

Orange. Ordinarily when tho omn 1 cul 
11 voted III this countr> it l> ralucr b z»f tho 

umuineiilJtl li.il.lt tli- i>li*i• t mi l Ur l.«»uty 
and odurifcrouMi wof It . bl'*^'* *m than cm account 
of the fruit, whldi rarely reaches iM-rfc-otlon with 
even an expcn.dvel> aiq>//lnb /I and xpacloun 
orangery. Hut wiili tsunv o'/^ldcrahlc (rouhlo 
orange* may lx? fruit* d very well In a British 
hothouso. mid f*nine tie* hand-«>ui'* langer I no 
H/>rta thonjughly ripened. Thn is u liuiUer for 
tho pcxisesM/r */f a lndhoiw. He who has not at 
command a r«x»i ny gl«C'S nt picture In which tho 
temperature Is never lxl<av fifty />t) tho col dent 
winter night Is w;.rnc*l oil from any attempt at 
orange-growing. Ho will never pnxluoo fully 
developed fruit, though, with luck, he may imiln- 
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tain small orange trees in sufficient health to get 
them Into blowing and bearing, and be able to 
use them for ornamenting a conservatory or a 
parlour. # , 

Peach.—Peaches and nectarines are nearly 
related, the former having its delicious fruit 
downy-skinned, the latter smooth. Both are 
usually fan-traiued to walls or wooden trellises 
when cultivated out of doors, the branches being 


light and air to the wood which will be produc¬ 
tive. and root suckers should be removed assidu¬ 
ously every autumn, or they will quickly prove 
exhaustive to trees and land alike. It Is advisable 
to afford support to pendulous branches when 
laden with fruit, as plum wood is peculiarly 
brittle. 

Quince.—Largely employed as a dwarting stock 
for certain kinds of pears, but sometimes culti- 



tacked or nailed to the support until the lea via 
fall, when they are released to facilitate pruning. 
The approved pruning method is to cut back the 
young shoots to two-thirds of the wood grown in 
the previous year. Bearing only results from 
wood of the current season. Fruit set too thickly 
should be thinned when the flowers fall, ami again 
when what has been permitted to remain so far 
reaches marble size. 

Pear.— In selecting young pear trees for plant¬ 
ing—whether they be on the free lor wild pear) 
stock or upon that of the quince—many people 


vuted for its powerfully odoriferous ami astringent 
fruit, which makes good marmalade. May t)e 
propagated from cuttings and layers (see illus¬ 
tration). anil treated as an orchard tree, ine 
Portugal Quince produces the finest and largest 

Raspberry.—Raspberry plantations are best 
started in the autumn, and. properly attended to 
thereafter, they will continue to bear abundantly 
for years. The ground round the plants or bushes 
should not be disturbed with the fork after they 
are once established, but a good dressing (if rotten 
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Layering tiie Quince. 

On l'ft. as laid ill March. 

On right. rooted in October. 


like to have them one year from the graft, others 
those of two or three years' training. Wall pears 
require branch pruning and training in winter, 
and the rubbing off of superfluous shoots during 
Huimner. Marie Louise and Beurre Hardy are- 
grand wall sorts, while for standard, pyramidal 
or bush growth, Pitmoston Duchess, Jargonelle. 
Williams'8 Bon Chretien. Doyenne du Comice, 
and Louise Bonne of Jersey are all choice desaert 
fruits. 

Plum.—Plum trees do not require much prun- 
ing, ns over-free use of the knife sets their resinous 
lulces “ bleeding.** Root-pruning Is useful to 
check rank growth In the plum orchard, and young 
shoots forming too freely on bush and wall plants 
should be promptly pinched off, to let in the 


r 

Layeiunq toe Cob Nut.’ 

Shoots pegged down and roots emitted at the 
point where the tongue is made. On ^ 
laid in March; On right . rooted in October. 

manure may t»e given annually. Autumn-bearing 
Raspberries should be kept rather thin. 

Strawberry.—Strawberries must be culu\ ated 
In a deeply-dug and highly enriched P°rous soil, 
efficiently drained. Dark yellow loam, not at all 
sticky, and thoroughly worked well before plant¬ 
ing time in August, will give ft good r^ultant. 
Plant the rooted runners from the nursery bed in 
rows 3 feet apart, allowing a foot between each 
plant. Bring them in the trowel singly, with ft 
good bail, disturbing aslittle as possible inMho 
operation, press down and round nrmly, and water 
occasionally until new growth is evident. In the 
spring a good top-dressing of loam is helpful, 
and a few days later a mulching of loug litter 
worked under the leaves will conserve moisture 
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and keep the fruit clean when it comes to develop. 
Strawberry plants should never be permitted to 
get at all dry at the roots, and plantations must 
be renewed not less seldom than every third year. 
The old leaves may be advantageously cut away 
after fruit gathering, a mulching of short weil- 
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place, importing plants from a distance, placing 
out your own raised runners in quite a fresh situa¬ 
tion. Change of ground is good for strawherries. 

Vines (Indoor.)—To grow grapes thoroughly well 
and with certainty in this country it Is necessary 
to have a suitable glass structure (see illustration). 
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Strawberry Planttco. 

Planted too deep, at the right depth, and a layer rooted in a turf. 


rotted manure being applied at the same time. 
Unly a Huidciency of runners must lx- allowed to 
start on from the rows to serve for new plant 
nusing. and the secondary runners of the**- should 
lx; chopped away and destroyed. It is bud i»olicy 
to replant the layered nmne.-s, after their ludi- 
viuuai development elsewhere. In the parent-bed 
when renewal time comes. Then a thorough re¬ 
trenching and re-making of the beds should take 



A Lean-to Vinery tn Section. 

Showing inside and outside border provided 
wltn good drainage. 

1* Fibrous roots denote healthy growth. 2. In- 
(ilde border. 3. HaL-wd path. «. Well drained 
Hulwoll. 6. Dmin-pliK? to outside border. 6. 
llrick pier. 7 & b. Inverted turves of good 
louin. 


and provision for keeping up a proper temperature 
therein, either by an efficient system of hot-water 
apparatus or by well-constructed hues circulating 
warmed air through the house, such air being 
heated at an outside furnace of proper dimensions 
and receiving regular attention. The vinery may 
be small or capacious, according to It* owner's 
means or desiring, hut it should be well built, 
well placed, and well looked after. The border 
from which the vine or vines receive nutriment 
ought to lx- partly internal and partly external, 
and Its arrangement Internally should form a 
supplementation of what has been advised for 
outdoor grape culture, continuing well over the 
floor of the structure, and In communication 
with the outside border made as directed. 
Planting of the vines may proceed Internally as 
was Indicated to be good practice outside. sufllcl- 
ently large apertures in the brickwork supporting 
the frame of the house having been left pur¬ 
posely for the roots to run through. Training 
of branching shoots of the Indoor vines will be 
up the sides and beneath the glazed top of the 
house. Instead of upon an external wall, the must 
Important difference being that short rod or 
apur pruning will be permissible alternatives In 
after treatment. Indoor vine borders will require 
frequent watering with tepid water, and forc¬ 
ing must, when necessary, be managed with cir¬ 
cumspection. fire heat being supplied gently at 
And. and gradually wrought up to the requisite 
maximum, as much ventilation being afforded as 
a general rule as the weather will permit. 

Walnut.—The walnut tree luxuriates In a deep 
sandy or calcareous loam, freely exposed to light 
and air It Is usually raised from seed, and Is 
Improved by cutting off straggling growth in 
autumn. It Is essential that as little Injury os 
poedbie should lx- inflicted when walnuts are 
gathered, fruit being borne ut the extremities of 
the preceding season s shoots. 


FLOWER GARDEN 

(Embracing Window-oardenino and Greenhouse Work) 


A be 11a.—AIxlla rupestris Is a useful deciduous 
fjjrub. reaching a height of 3 feet, and bearing In 
wtrly autumn clusters of fragrant white bloom 
in a sheltered sunny position, in gorxl light 

Abronla umbellate.—Rosy-lilac, half hardy 
annual, fl Inches. 

Abutllon.—Free-growing, hard-worried green- 
j^juae shrub, bearing pretty and distinctly formed 
wweni. some varieties having variegated foliage. 

, I . round Pillars as an Indoor 

{JuT» a • ( or l ,,un *big hi a sheltered spot In 
garden at the back of a bed In summer-time. 

StJI ^ )U1 heat . ,n an<1 transplant 

Mlrnosa makes a good 
vaUdl! a i ow . pIa,lt - 11,1,1 u ea ‘ ,||y cultl- 

rho locust tree is really not a true 


a favourite for planting in orna- 
iiriiUI HhruhlxrleH. and sheltered front gardens 

thrnn/h R # E. rap,(1,> ' UTOW lo tt height, 

though taking many years to mature. Hears 

Mo-isom In June, and Iulh particu¬ 
larly graceful foHuge. 

A can Umj.—Beautiful-leaved South European 

, ‘ t ' 1 r . tnn ! nl - and flower* well In 

light iwrder will. liaised from seed or propagated 
tllvlnlon. Commonly called •• Hear’* breech 
: men«.—^Kd from seed In a hotbed In 
shallow well-drained i>ote. these pretty plant* 
bloom well In a warm greenhouse or conservatory 
and do nicely In decorative hanging baskets 
U&t soil rich loam, and silver sand, with a few 
lumps of charcoal over the drainage, should lie 
employed, and they should be kept moist at the 
roots when growing and flowering 
Aconite.—The monkshood is often grown at 
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the back of borders or in front of shrubberies, 
where It gives little trouble. There are wh^ 
and purple sort*. The aconiteyellow- 

flowered, is popularly called The New x ear 8 
Gift" because of Its early blooming. It will ^row 
in any comer almost, and gives no trouble, beed 
of all the Aconites may be sown In «*““**• 
the young plauts should be kept well-watered, 
and removed to their permanent quarters to the 
following year, or propagation by root division, 
as with many other perennials, is safe and easy. 

Agapanthus.—August-flowering African Idly, 
for pot culture or massing to beds, in the suuuner 
with Gladioli; the blue or white 
very effective. Mast be kept dry in winter, ai^ 
if left out of doors protected from frost. Ihrlvp 
to strong loam, not too rich, and does well to 
large pots or tubs. Well water with liquid manure 
to warm weather. . t . . 

Agendum.—Dwarf, half-hardy annual, bearing 
grey, blue, white, or rosy blossom, the former 
being oftenest met with. A useful bedler, easily 
raised from seed In gentle heat in March, or may 
be sown to a sheltered position outdoors later, 
and transplanted before placing in the border. 
Succeeds best In good light soil. Introduced from 
Mexico, and deservedly a favour te. 

Alonsoa Warscewiczii.—Bright, ncarlet-blos- 
Bomed half-hardy annual. H feet, prolific and 

" eM, ° rCTttlnl1 - - AWnm.rti.-A 

. . , ft. showy. tuberous- 

VTxW CM rooted perennial. 

,l°_ r ^ 



cultivation. and 
needing protection 
in severe weather, 
with good soil to 
luxuriate In. Can 
be raised from 
spring-grown seed, 
and needs well 
watering in sum¬ 
mer. Flowers, a 
mixture of yellow, 
orange, and inter¬ 
vening shades to 
flaming scarlet. 

Alyssum. — 
Hardy, compoct- 
gruwiug border or 
alpine perennial, 
useful for edging 
purpose*. 0 inches 
to u foot high. The 
rock mad wort, as 
the perennial alys¬ 
sum is called, 
flourishes to sunny 

Flowers, orange-yellow streaked town borders. The 

■. % • .. .... »» 


ALSTBCKMEltfA AURASTIAOA 
(Peruvian Lily). 


with red. 


‘•sweet alrssum ” 

Is a prollttc British 
annual, which may be sown out of doors in April 
where wanted to bloom. It is white-flowered. 

Amarantus.—Useful and distinctive annual. 
2$ feet high. Caudatus (the well-known Love¬ 
lies- bleeding) and Hypoo bondriacus (Prince s 
Feather) are very useful for borders. 

Amaryllis.— inis buloous-rooted plant may l>e 
given put-culture in a greenhouse, beiug placed 
in deep pots a- near the glass as possible, lu good, 
rich, peaty loam, mixed with matured stable 
manure. It reaches 3 feet high when at perfec¬ 
tion, and bears gay, lily-like bloom, either of 
white ground with rosy-purple flushing, all white, 
or crimson. Bulbs for pot growth must be planted 
up to the neck, and ate best started in heat to 
spring. Whilst leaf formation proceeds, water 
freely. 

Anemone.—The well-known “ wind-flower Is 
difficult to surpass as a spring-blooming perennial, 
hardy and brilliant. The tubers should be plauted 
la late autumn, when most kinds will flower to 
May. There are many beautiful colours and both 
single and double varieties, the latter later to 
blooming than the funner. They prefer friable 
soil and a position free from keen wind, and will 
do well for years where well established, though 
aome authorities advocate replanting after three . 
or four seasons to avoid soil exhaustion and conse¬ 
quent deterioration of bloom. lifting the ma*« 
with a fork and enrichment of the ground under 
the stool and around will suffice to sustain the 


choicest anemones at their best, if good rotten 
mannre and sharp sand be plentifully employed. 
Many varieties wifl flower in mid-win ter we ather, 
and the scarlet fulgena Is generally very early. 
The summer and autumn blooming Anemone 
Japonica is very hardy, and its long flower 
stalks and cup-shaped white blossoms are always 
admired. The poppy-flowered French sorts are 
easy to deal with, and many of* the singles can 
be grown from seed. It is not necessary, or even 
desirable, to lift the tubers after the leaves have 
died down when flowering is done, especially as 
regards the double anemones. 

Antirrhinum.—The snapdragon is an old garden 
favourite that can put up with poor soil, especially 
if it be at all chalky. The more vigorous type of 
antirrhinum grows well upon rockeries and even 
on old wads; but good soil tends to perfection 
with the choicer varieties which floricultural selec¬ 
tion has produced. Many fine-flowered seifs are 
now obtainable from seed, as also striped, vetoed, 
and marbled sorts of great beauty. By sowing 
in heat early in February, all snapdragons may 
be treated as annuals, transplanting into sheltered 
situations in good soil, to be moved to their 
permanent positions In May, when thev will bloom 
in early autumn. 

Aquilegia. (See Columbine.) 

Araucaria.—A Chilian cone-bearing tree of a 
peculiar yet highly ornamental character, with 
stiff, straight branches, almost at right angles 
from the stem, covered with pointed leaves, the 
variety most usually found out of doors in this 
country being imbricata, the M monkey-puzzle. 
Likes open situations, and will carry snow without 
injury, but is sometimes browned by severe frost. 
Not easily moved after establishment, but will 
stand for many years on lawns or to parks after 
it is established. , _ 

Arbutus.—A beautiful flowering and fruiting 
shrub, sometimes called the strawberry tree. Its 
clustered. cup-shai>ed blossoms are followed by 
deep orange or red strawberry-like fruits. Can 
be raised from seed or by layering, and flourishes 
near the coast in warm situations, growing best 
in peaty loam. It will reach ten feet high under 
favourable conditions. Smaller specimens of cer¬ 
tain kinds of arbutus are grown to cold green¬ 
houses for decorative effect. , 

Aristoloclila Sipho, the M Dutchman s Pipe. — 
An ornamental climber with large leaves and 
i peculiar-shaped flowers; thrives as a greenhouse 
• aud sheltered outdoor pillar plant when grown to 
I good peaty loam, with a mixture of clean, sharp 
sand. Propagated by root divisions and spring 
or autumnal layering. 

Arum.—An easily cultivated plant, sometimes 
called Kichardla and Calla, and more popularly 
the trumpet or Nile Illy. Grow* freely from 
offsets, and requires protection from frost only. 
Should be re-potted to October to good light soli, 
having rested In a dry place after finishing bloom¬ 
ing in June; but to the growing state cannot 
have too much water If the soil is well drained. 
Its beautiful flowers are most distinctive. 

Aspidistra.—Well-known room-plants. not 

affected by gas fumes. Will keep in health for 
i years in ordinary soil if nicely dnilned. sparingly 
watered, aud occasionally sponged. Bears small 
and lu3ignlflcant flowers close to the soil, anu Ls 
increased from suckers. „ _ 

Aster.—Indispensable garden flower. >ery 
varied in height, form, and flower shape, as well 
as coloration. The old China aster, sinensis. 15 
inches, has white, reel, and blue shades, self or 
suffused. Then there are the giant comet varieties 
i with very large flowers, the pretty dwarfs that 
keep down to 2 or 3 iuclit^. the pax>ny-flowered 
type, the quilled varieties, incurved, aud others. 
Any of these can be grouped effectively in beds, 
and answer the demand for cut flowers admirably. 
They are treated as half-hardy annuals, sown In 
March to boxes or pans of light rich sandy soil under 
glass, to an airy sunny sltuatioii. transplanted later 
in a sheltered yet uncovered place to spread their 
roots and become sturdy, and bedded out in duo 
course or potted off towards the end of May. 
The true aster is the Michaelmas daisy, a very 
useful border perennial of quite another character, 
Aubrietia.—A good border plaut, or rock trailer, 
with purple bloom and evergreen leaves. Peren¬ 
nial. 4 Inches in height, grows best In sandy soil, 
flowers profusely to spring when massed to sunny 
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spots, and Is easily Increased by division of the 
roots. . tin 

Aucuba.—The familiar variegated laurel-like 
shrub of the town garden, which resists smoke 
and will grow In any nutritive mould. Cuttings 
will strike In light soil readily In spring or autumn. 

Auricula.—Alpine and show auriculas are dis¬ 
tinct, the former being very hardy, but lx>th are 
amenable to culture by division in autumn or 
from seed sown In spring under glasj in sandy 
soil. Grown in pot*, which should be small, 
auriculas must be given plentiful drainage, and 
require a sprinkling of i>ow*dere-d charcoal or wood 
ashes in thecoiwxjxt. They do l>est shaded from 
strong sunlight, and should be top-dre**d with 
well-spent manure or rich leaf-soli in February, 
and In watering care should be takcu not to wet 
the flower buds or leaves. The eye of the blos¬ 
soms of the Alpines is yellow, with gradations of 
varied rich colour deepening to t lie edge. The 
show sorts are either seifs, green-edged, grey- 
edged. or white-edged, the more clearly denned 
the outer zone of the three last classes the better. 
The show varieties are particularly susceptible 
to damage by damp, and should not stand on tiie 
ground, but upon a l>ed of ashes if in a frame, or 
on shelf In the greenhouse. 

Azalea.—There are outdoor and greenhouse 
AzaIcsih, both beautiful, the latter excessively j 
when In bloom. The hardier varieties of the 
garden do nicely In sheltered permanent situations 
when grown in a comport of well-sanded peat 
and loam. At midsummer the plants should lx* 
taken out of the greenhouse and placed in open 
frames or under.sunny walls to make new growth, 
which must be well ripened by the autumn. 
Azaleas make splendid parlour window plants | 
when the bkxmilng period arrives. To get equal 
flower fumlsliing. besides discriminate lying of 
the shoots to nicely arranged stakrs. it is nw c.^ary 
to turn the plants round «x cadonully. thus obtain¬ 
ing equality of exi*o.*ure to light. Ktllcient 
drainage and copious watering, vvlnn the azaleas 
are dry only, will ensure success. Ihe reward of 
cultural care will lie floral lx*auty of several 
weeks' duration. Plants of very large size can 
lx? seen res i by occasional slnfts to larger pots at 
the proper rei»ottliig perns!. specimen* lasting 
for many yearn when treated as here directed. 
They like light and air. 

Balsam. — Decorative, half-hardy, prolific-blos¬ 
soming annuals, very useful in conservatories or 
greenhouses or outd«*>ra in summer. also for 
window hIiow. They require ricta soil li> Ik- grown 
to the l>ext advantage, and Ktlmulatlon to rapid 
growth from the secd-lsd onwards. Sow In early 
spring, in heat first. and in frames later, 

bringing on the young plants by shifts to larger 
l>oh<. plunged In tan or fibre as rts|ul«IU*. watering 
with weak manure freely. For blooming seven 
or eight-inch pots arc the !>est size. and for 
bedding-out Uie plant* should Ik> carefully re¬ 
moved without breaking the ball. Just releasing 
the root ends and well watering to prevent check. 
They need staking nicely, I>eing easily broken, 
both as to stem and shoot. and protection against 
heavy wet should lx; arranged where ixxidblo for 
outd«x>r balsam Ixd*. as the* diversified and 
beautiful blossom is very delicate. 

Bartonla aurea.—Fav«/urltc bright yellow 
annual, fifteen inches high. 

Bear * Breech. trice Acanthus.I 

Begonia.—Flowering Bc-gonloa. admirably 
adapted for bedding, greenhouse, and window 
decoration. as well os the metal lie-looking, silver- 
belted. lialry-lwived sorts that furnish such dis¬ 
tinctive ornamentation indoors, are tuljcnmx or 
fibrous- n*>ted plants of much attractiveness. 
The largeleav**! shirts can be propagated from 
leaves laid on good silvcr-sumlcd soil over bottom 
heat. the ribs and veins being slightly Incise.! 
Underneath with a sharp knife; but all kinds 
Increase easily by r*x»t division, or can be raised 
from iwxxl. There are many varieties and hybrids, 
compact and branching, largo and wind I-flowered, 
lo numerous shais-s and abode*. Indoors they 
like warmth, moisture and Hliade. outdoors they 
should Is? well mulehed and kept damp at the 
root*. They require light yet hih* lally rich noII 
and careful staking In rn**t cases, the branching 
growth* being very fragile. 

Biennials.—Kwoct Williams. blocks. Canterbury 
BUU, Foxgloves. French Honeysuckle, Honest >, 


and other indlftpensable garden flowers come under 
this head. Most of them by early sowing may 
be made to flower the same year, and preserved 
after the biennial or fully mature i*riod of flower¬ 
ing has finished by layering down branches or 
transferring base shoots. 

Bouvardia.—Shrubby and serviceable green¬ 
house plants, with white, scarlet, and other 
coloured flowers, scented, raised by spring strikiiig 
of root and stem cuttings. 

Box.—This dwarf evergreen is chiefly in vogue 
for edging pun***s, for which it is very handy, 
though it sometimes proves a harbour for slugs. 
The variety semper vlrens is the l>c't for finishing 
off borders, and should be planted in spring or 
autumn, and kept in neat trim at all times. 
There arc variegated kinds of Hu mis, aurea and 
argon tea among them, useful for ornamentation. 

Bnza.—Ornamental grasses. useful for bouquet^ 
making, and in floral decorative work generally. 
The family lucludt-9 the 44 trembling ” or “ quak¬ 
ing *’ grass, tiie ’•ladles’ tresses.* 4 and others. 
All may be grown in ainuiy patches from seed 
sown In March. 

Bulbs.—There are* bulbs and bulb?, and bulb*— 
so-called—which are not bulbs at all. The 
Hyacinth tribe, growing coat over coat, furnishes 
one class of true bulb; the Lilies, scale over scale, 
another. Snowdrops and Daffodil* In long to the 
first group, and there are* many liliaceous sub¬ 
jects. But CrocuxC* and »»ladi**ll. and even more 
so the Cyclamen, are only bulbs In external 
appearance. It is convenient to call the gladlulus 
rout-crown a conn, but wh» n further away from 
bulbdund's centre, we mine to arums, asphodels, 
lilies of the valley. Ilarne flowers, ranunculi, 
anemones, in-es. and p:conie> — which fine folk 
will Insist on Including in tin* category -we call a 
hall, and di criminate between tuber, and 

bulb. There is no need, however. to be t«xj 
pedantic here*, for each subject has its due 

paragraph 

Cactus.—Cacti like little i«>t-s. and quite as 
much sand as loam and peat to form the staple 
of the coiuiHjsl they stand ill. Deep drainage 
and plenty of charcoal Is more than half the 
battle with these curious mic< ulents. and lime 
rubbish or crushed brick and well-rotted leaf »iI 
should be mixed into the mould when potting, all 
being dry when :i start ha* been made. They 
rotuire- winter rest without much moisturc, and 
should only In? encouraged by gentle watering to 
make new r«**ts In May; when a little later on 
any really t^ctitlal re-potting should be very 
carefully undertaken. '1 lie cacti make capIi d 
window plants if the soil they are bet In Is well 
guarded against becoming "Kid. 4 * ami the rut- 
talhsl. creeping ccreu^ is a rare good hangn g 
basket subject. Properly speaking cacti are 
greenhouse perennials and when their singular 
and brilliant blooming occurs they are m<**t 
Interesting. blxiota from the stem are easily 
rooted, if dried u little after breaking oil. or seed 
may be grown. 

Cal.idtum.—A very l>caut Ifni, varh gated lenved, 
tubcrouD-rooted plant, near)* till the varieties of 
which do bed In moist heat and require shade. 
Young plants should Ik* procured from a nursery, 
i and treated carefully, when g«*xl results muy 
follow. Kieh noil, with peat and silver sand In 
plenty, must Ik* employed In potting. 

CulteoLula.—Bedding or shrubby calceolaria*, 
yellow or orange, are propagated from cuttings 
made in September when tin* l> >r lers are cleared. 
These should Ik: put into l*ds rn.ule In frames 
from which the frost run Ik* exchiilist l»y a mat 
covering, and given little waiter nil February, 
after nx>ting Is ensuretl. though air should Ihj 
given on damp da>K. Ax spring approaches the 
ligfitx may be Uiken r*ff by day. and rep hired by 
night when fr«nt Is feared, gradually hardening 
off and giving more water until the time for 
planting out. which Is usually quite safe In mid- 
May. Pot HiHacliuciLf may Is- brought on earlier 
hy transplantation and removal to the green¬ 
house. The large-llowerwl lierlwnxxju^ calceoliiria 
Is u-ually ralse<| fnan w^d m>wii In summer In 
pans or Ixixe* till'd with rich, moist, sand-covered 
noil under gliixx. ihe minute should be 

Lhinly Hint tend on the surface, and when tho 
Hctsillngs ciui lx- handled they must tx: pricke«l olf 
separately. iu»d gnulually pxfltod on as necessary , 
wuterlng and shading carefully after each alilft. 
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Heat is not essential, in fact it is undesirable, in 
successful calceolaria culture, but fresh air as far 
as is consistent with safety, good soil, and good 
drainage are; also vigilance in keeping down 
vermin. In greenhouses well-grown calceolarias 
of the show kind are grand objects when sym¬ 
metrically staked for bloom. 

Calendula.—These orange or yellow Scotch, or 
pot marigolds are particularly easy to grow, and 
yet most effective for ftlliug gaps in exposed 
borders or shrubbery belts. Once established 
they usually reproduce themselves profusely from 
self-sown seed. 

Calliopsis. (Sec Coreopsis.) 

Camellia.—This greenhouse favourite of Christ¬ 
mas time, with its beautiful waxy bloom and 
glossy leaves, is hardier than most amateurs 
imagine, and does well if kept clear of severe 
frost and Intelligently handled. It does not ever 
need artificial heat except for forcing purposes, 
and early growth and maturity may be induced 
by judicious culture. After flowering is over early 
in the year the plants should be potted, if badly 
root-bound, and put In a cool place slightly shel¬ 
tered, and when growth commences be moved 
right Into the open, syringing often and keeping 
moist. Only when the flower buds are formed 
and the shoots well-ripened should the plants be 
taken Indoors to protect the blooms and beautify 


" Indian Shot,” finds favour in many eyes because 
of its beautiful leaves and gorgeous bloom. It 
will succeed either as a greenhouse* subject or 
bedded out of doors in a sheltered situation for 
the summer. Seed may be sown in early March 
under glass, and will grow rapidly If previously 
soaked in hot water. When flowering is finished 
out of doors, the roots may be stored for another 
season in dry soil in pots or boxes. Canna grow¬ 
ing, once begun, will rarely be relinquished by 
amateur gardeners of taste. The canna is a gross 
feeder. Although of Oriental origin it is an 
adaptable plant. 

Canterbury Belt (See Campanula.) 

Carnation.—-Carnation-culture is most fascinat¬ 
ing. whether growing from seed be adventured, 
piping and layering be favoured (see illustration), 
or all three be Indulged in. and flowers success¬ 
fully produced by any of the practices may be 
very beautiful. There are seifs of many colours 
and shades, clove-scented and odourless, flakes 
and striped varieties, large-bloomed and small, 
tall-growing and dwarfs, compact marguerites on 
short stalks and quick-flowering, each taking some 
care to cultivate, but all repaying the trouble, 
especially when experience has shown the way 
to avoid failure. Then there are the aristocrats 
of camationdom. the winter or perpetual sorts 
that lord it indoors when gardens are at their 



window or conservatory. They thrive in any 
really good soil, strong loam with sand and peat, 
and like an admixture of clean, rotten wood or 
rich leaf-mould. The camellia comes from China 
and Japan, and is a relative of the tea-plant. 
The red and white seifs are the best and most 
florlferous. but there arc pretty striped and fringed 
sorts procurable. Shoots taken when just matured 
will root with care. 

Campanula (C. pyramidalls). especially in the 
white variety. Is a beautiful perennial bell-flower, 
and will flourish in any one place for years, besides 
being easily divided; and fragilis. the trailer, 
forms a lino basket plant, either for indoor or 
outdoor display. The Canterbury bells, biennials, 
ere- favourites everywhere, aud deservedly so. for 
they virtually cultivate themselves, and give 
bright bloom over a long period. .Ml the species 
may Ivc readily raised from seed, and the florists 
have brought about many mutations, both in 
doubles ami singles, and really good strains are 
cheaply offered in small quantity in nearly every 
catalogue. 

Canary Creeper. (See Tropmolum.) 

Candytuft.—No garden should In? without this 
prolific flowering annual, so useful for cutting and 
so pretty in the borders. It has been immensely 
Improved by culture; and reliable mixed seed 
sown in autumn in rich, light soil, and transplanted 
in due course, will give great satisfaction. The 
dwarfer varieties are most effective for bedding, 
the pure whites and deep purples particularly so. 
rhere are also biennial and perennial candytufts. 

Canna.—This tropical plant, commonly called i 


barest. The latter are propagated chiefly from 
cuttings, and grown along in slightly-heated, well- 
aired frames or houses to tali nower growtn. with 
beautiful result* at the year end, when the cutting 
striking commences d* noro. The best soil to 
grow carnations in. either as pot plants or In 
beds, is one-third well-rotted cow-dung and two- 
thirds rich maiden loam from mellow decayed 
turves, free from insect life. Pipings are young 
shoots drawn from the joints and started to root 
in light sandy compost under a hand glass; cut¬ 
tings. shoots which will not layer conveniently, 
and layers—the surest way of propagating of all— 
the bending down, underslltting. and ground¬ 
pegging into good soil of strong side-shoots from 
the flowering plants In summer, late June to 
August. These are detached and potted off after 
rooting. Many pot them in pairs, and they should 
be well-drained, eight-and-a-balf inch pots being 
a good size to employ. Careful staking is requi¬ 
site when the flower stalks are put forth. Koop 
away wire-worms from the roots and green fly 
from the grass. 

Celosla.—This is an old-fashioned singularity 
among half-hardy annuals, the variety Cristate, 
commonly called tho Cockscomb, being a favourite 
for its curious crimson flower crest. Some of the 
other Celoslos have pretty feathery spikes of 
bloom, which will dry well for vase furnishing. 
The seed comes up quickly from a March sowing 
over bottom heat, and the plants may be potted 
on for greenhouse bedecking or ultimate planting 
in borders, where they make a brave show. 

Centauroo. (See Cornflower.) 
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Cerastium.— 4 * Suow in Harvest.*’ very valuable 
as a spreading border, herbaceous perennial, the 
species Tomeutosuiu has soft, silvery foliage ami 
white flowers. It is propagated by division in 
early summer, and finds a place in most gardens. 

Chameerops Excelsa.—The fan palm, a g<xxl 
conservatory decorator, or tub plant for a summer 
terrace or lawn, doing well in fibrous loam. Only 
needs protection from severe frosts in winter, 
and readily raised from seed or off-set suckers. 
It will stand outdoors all the winter in favourable 
localities. 

Christmas Rose.—The black Ilellebire. a hardy 
perennial, which Ixur* white blossom in winter, 
and lovea the shade. It will flourish in ordinary 
garden soil, and is propagated by division. Some 
pof it off for indoor decoration in December. 

Chrysanthemum.—Early-flowering Japanese 
garden varieties can be propagated by cuttings 
or from seed, and grown by division. They need 
staking to withstand wind. The more ornate 
varieties call for a good deal of cultural care, but 
no coddling. Raised from cuttings or layers, they 
may be potted in April, shifted again in May. 
nipped back and hardened off. and Anally trans¬ 
ferred Into good-sized blooming i*>ts towards the 
end of .Time. They should be permit ted to grow 
out of doors until October, and then moved to 


good strong toil. They will stand nourishment, 
freely administered, when grown indoors, and 
should have judicious root-dressing when estab¬ 
lished In the open. The Jackrnanii varieties are 
rich and fine, and vigorous of growth. 

Climbers.—Climbers are essentials of the garden 
and greenhouse, and for wail covering everywhere. 
As regards outdoor climbers, the best rule Is to 
grow what docs best iii a particular situation in 
any given neighbourhood. The \ irginiau Creeper 
will spread fast and flourish anywhere, and the 
small-leaved, self-clinging variety, Ainpelopsls 
Yeltchii, is always neat. It has inconspicuous 
flowers and loses its leaves autumnally. but their 
gorgeous colouring at the close of the season may 
Ik* taken as compensatory for deciduouMiess. The 
ivies, particularly the small-leaved ami variegated 
sorts, make pretty and permanent clothing for a 
house wall, and to do them well a deep and rich 
soil is requisite. Some other favourite outdoor 
climlK-rs are the Jasmines, both the sweet-scented 
white and the yellow flowering sorts, the latter 
blooming before leafage; the Clematises, which 
prefer a good loam and south aspect, the l>>nh*eras 
or honeysuckles, which like shade and shelter, 
especially the yellow, reticulated Japanese kinds; 
the graceful Wistarias, with racemes of pale blue 
or white, that llouri-h in peaty mould; the 





ClIICVHANTHKMUMH IS POIH. 

Cutting from Hlioot selected after flowering. Rotted after looting. The (lna! | Kitting 

showing tin* |x#t in section. 


the greenhouse to flower, being well cleansed 
beforehand. No flagging must Is* permitted at 
any stage, and weak manure water must Ik- fre¬ 
quently administered. The best soil is rich fibrous 
loam, with a little leaf-mould and decomp«*Mxl 
cow dung, and a plentiful sprinkling of clean, 
sluirp wind and powdered bone. For extra line 
flowers the nidi* shoot* should lx* kept down as 
well, the lops pinch'd off. and the fewer stems In 
a pot the Letter. I*H the stock wmic from a 
good source. rubbish Ptk«.* as much trouble as 
the IxjhI. When the old plants arc cut down, 
they may Is* divided. potted separately. and given 
a gtxsl rest Ix-foru new growth is encouraged. 

Cineraria. These «*arl> flowering favourites of 
tin; conservatory can Is* started from wed sown 
111 May In heat. the seedlings Ixing potted oil 
Nlnglv und pbu ed In a ccxil frame until the autumn. 
Finally, at the flowering size the) may go Into a 
warm greenhouse to develop the flowers, which 
should begin Pi uppear In OctoIxT. and bl'Xiin on 
P t Christinits or after. A coini*«jHt of leaf-mould 
tu*d rich loam, well mixed with old stable manure 
and powdered charcoal, its well ns oairse, clean 
MUid. all Is lng left rather rough, will suit. In 
the growing state Cineraria* will al/sorb strong 
liquid manure readily, being particularly hungry 
subject*. 

Clorkia pulchella.—Rn*tty purple, him*, und 
whip; hardy annual, eighteen Inches* In height. 

Clematis.—Tliw elegant trellis climbers. which 
luxuriate on sunny walls or In well-ventilated 
houses, and make nice pot plant* ulsu. like a 


Ra-slou Flowers, that need protection in winter 
where existed, and uiii-d have a light soil to 
make the l>est of; the evergreen Magnolias, 
requiring a sunny, sheltered outlook. tiie winter 
sweet (Chiinoiianthu.'O, with fru/rant orange 
flowers opening abnit Christmas under favour¬ 
able conditions; tin* Bank-dan and other small- 
bloasomed. rambling roses. Ix-sidcs the tca-scentcd 
Ciloire de Dljons; the vines, the Uvomas, llic 
blgnonliis. catkin-carrying Currya elliptic*. tiie 
graceful coral barberry, the luvomiifMinting fire- 
thorn. which will grow anywhere, the blue bush 
(Ccanothusi. and the curious Dutchman's pipe 
i.\rlNpj|(M-hiu>. Here Is enough to choose from, 
and there are others. Most of them will Increase 
readily from slips, layers or root cuttings, and tin; 
rest from division. They all nmi trimming and 
trutnlng at the proper kcusoii. The tenderer 
flowering subject* mav bo utilised os greenhouse 
climbers. where also the tju sonlas, lipagcrlos, the 
sU’phaiiollst*. pIuiiiIkupks. kennedyas, and others 
may advantageously Ik* allowed a free run eitlier 
In a pot or birder rooting. r<xuii> and well drained. 

Cockscomb. (See Celoila.) 

Coleus.—French nettle*, some style these par- 
tlcularly beautiful-leaved greenhouse plants, which 
luxuriate In moist hint, and who*o variegated 
and often gorgeous foliage makes them great 
favourites for uil decorative puriKMoH. Young 
plants, carefully liardened. may Is.* put out late 
inPj Hummer garden borders, but should have a 
sheltered! site, for cold winds nip them up. and 
they die at the llrot frost bite. They propagate 
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nicely from cuttings struck In bottom heat and 
brought on in close frames. Rich soil is their 
delight, and fearless pinching back induces a 
compact habit. 

Collinsla.—A genus of bright border annuals; 
bicolour, purple and white, 9 inches, very ser¬ 
viceable. 

Columbine.—This is a very old cottage garden 
favourite, but the florists have improved it out 
of all knowledge latterly, and many* long-spurred 
varieties of the always pretty herbaceous perennial 
obtainable from seed are extremely beautiful. 
They may be safely sown in April in any ordinary 
garden soil, and transplanted later on to nursery 
beds for ultimate removal to a permanent position. 
These hybrid columbines yield acceptable cut 
bloom. 

Conservatory, The.—This is properly regarded 
as a display bouse for the reception of plants 
brought to the projection of efflorescence or foliage 
by culture, or an airy structure full of floral 
beauty. It Ls not. strictly speaking, so much a 
structure to grow as one to show plants in. 
Therefore, it should be spick and span and only 
of equable temperature: and tt may advantage¬ 
ously open out direct from the dwelling-house, 
intervening between that and the greenhouse, 
vinery, or stove beyond, where such exist, and 
receiving its subjects in full dress from them or 
from frames and pits in the garden. The con¬ 
servatory should alwa>s have plentiful provision 
for ventilation, and is best situated on the southern 
side of any house, with which it should harmonise, 
as much as possible, as to size and otherwise, 
communicating by means of a glazed passage or 
corridor when span-roofed. Those who have but 
one glazed structure, and do virtually all their 
propagation and plant-growing therein, will be 
well advised to Gill it and consider it a greenhouse, 
leaving the conservatory cognomen to the pos¬ 
sessor of larger resources. The shadier portions 
should have place f-»r ferns, palms, and Indoor 
ornamental evergreens, or variegated foliage 
plants may occupy permanent positions of van¬ 
tage In the conservatory, the rest should be a 
constantly changing exhibition of the best floral 
things attainable by its owner, leaving space 
sufficient for social enjoyment, the chief reason 
for any conservatory's existence. 

Convolvulus.—Annual; dwarf or minor, a foot 
high, various colours; major, the climbing sort. 
1* useful for trellis-work or trailing, and also 
possesses a varietv of bloom. 

Coreopsis. —Culled also Calliopsis. a family of 
gay and useful birder annuals reaching a foot or 
more high, bearing prolific blossom and chiefly a 
sha le of yellow or yellow with red ceutre. Likes 
full sunlight, and grows readily from spring or 
autumn-sown Seed, plants of the latter flowering, 
after moving, early and vigorously. 

Cornflower.—The t 'ontaureas are showy things, 
growable in any garden. The bright blue corn¬ 
flower i * the favourite, but the white comes in 
for cutting acceptably, ami so docs the rosy- 
tinted. Then there is Depress*, an uncommon 
crimson-centred, dwarf-growing blue kind, obtain¬ 
able from seed of most nurserymen. All can be 
mlscd h y autumnal or spring sowing in the open, 
and the seedlings take kindly to transplantation. 
The Sweet Sultan* are Cents ureas, and their 
fragrance and floral beauty should secure them 
admission to any home plot. Suaveolens is their 
specific name, and they should bo thinly sown on 
a sunny border in duly hi light soil for trans- 
plnntutiou next season. 

Cowslips.—These spring favourite* may still be 
s«-u iu many borders, and some of the hybridised 
sort* are pretty and useful. Sow seed in June 
for following season'd flowering, transplanting in 
autumn. 

Creeping Jenny, (.^e Moneywort.) 

Crocu3. —Tld* early spring blos*omer. though 
not strictly a bull). L* generally so regarded and 
treated accordingly. It is a perennial, and once 
planted will lust, if undisturbed, for some years, 
but division bettor* it occasionally. though no 
crocus should be taken out of the ground till Its 
leave* are unite dead, when the root3 may bo 
stored away If space I* needed for summer bed¬ 
ding. Mellow loain suits them, and they may be 
raised from seed sown thinly In sandy soil, the 
seedlings being pricked otr later to develop. 
There arc* yellow, white, light blue and purple 


crocuses, also variously striped sorts, aD quite 
hardy. When planted in early autumn In good 
light mould, two to four or six inches deep, they 
will make a brave show in spring, especially if 
massed, and they do well in sunny window boxes 
as well as in beds and borders, and can be grown 
hidoors in saucers of rain-water, containing mall 
pieces of charcoaL Colcbicum autumnalls, an 
autumn bloomer, as the name implies, should be 
planted in spring; its foliage dies in summer and 
growB again after flowering. The Dutch and all 
other crocuses are readily procurable in the finest 
sorts at a small outlay, and yield attractive bloom 
for years. 

Cuphea Platycentra (Cigar Flower).—A pretty 
bedder, with almost black, scarlet, and white 
flowers, twelve inches high, grown from seeds or 
by cuttings. 

Cuttings.—Generally speaking cuttings of all 
kinds should be taken in dry weather or from 
pot plants which have not recently been watered, 
short-jointed vigorous shoots being selected when 
the subject is hi good growing conilit ion. A clean 
cut with a sharp knife must be made immediately 
below a Joint on the detached shoot, all leaves 
which would touch the ground being removed. 
In planting the soil in the box. pan. or bed 
should be firmly pressed down and moist, and the 
cutting, save in exceptional cases, inserted only 
one-third its depth. Silver smul and light sandy 
mould make the bed cutting-striking material, 
and there should be ample drainage, for free air 
percolation through the soil is a requisite of 
success. These general directions apply in all 
sorts of soft-wooded cuttings, of bedding plants 
particularly, and most of them will strike quicker 
if placed over slight bottom heat. In some cases 
very desirable, indeed dahlia cuttings, for instance, 
will hardly do well without it. Myrtle, heath 
camellia, and other hard-wooded subjects want 
little warmth below, but should be struck down 
to the drainage level in the striking pots. Side 
shoots from towards the bottom of the stem of a 
thriving plant, the shoots themselves ripe a* to 
wood, and yet not case-hardened, give the l>est 
results. Failures should carefully l>e removed 
from cutting groujw as soon as discovered, or 
they will injure the rest. 

Cyclamen.—Easily grown and graceful winter 
and early spring flowering plants for frame and 
house culture ami conservatory decoration in 
winter. From need sowu very thinly in sandy, 
peaty loam, in pans kept at a temperature of 
between sixty and seventy degrees, and kept 
covered with glass or near the light in a green¬ 
house. the cyclamen can readily Ik* raised. The 
seedling* may in due course be potted singly, and 
kept clear of frost influence. For blooming one 
bulbous root—it is not a true bulb—should be 
allowed to a five or six-inch iK>t. particularly 
well-drained and filled with a compost of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a literal admixture of well- 
rotted manure and 6hnrp sand. Do not more 
than half cover the root with the soil, and press 
down tlnnlr. Cyclamens revel In moisture but 
must never be .stagnated. They want air without 
draughts, and an equable temperature, plenty of 
light on winter days, and shelter from summer 
sun. 

Cytisus.—This pretty cool greenhouse and dry- 
soil garden subject—often catalogued by the 
dealers as Genista—yields a profusion of bloom, 
chiefly yellow, in spring and summer. All the 
brooms which this class comprises are easy to 
cultivate if one will but bear in mind the hot soil 
of their natural habitat. They are deciduous, 
and the smaller-flowered kinds, with their graceful 
foliage and tiny pea-shaped blossoms. are very 
decorative when in their full beauty, looking 
particularly well in a parlour window. 

Daffodil. (See Narcissus.) 

Dahlia.—Dahlias of all sorts must have strong 
sunlight and a free, airy situation to flourish In 
above ground. a?id rich gross feeding below*. It 
i3 well to put in a stout stake at the time of 
planting, and to protect the young dahlia from 
the slugs until it has grown out of harm's way. 
Leave a couple of yards at least between every 
two show or decorative dahlias if fine blooms are 
desired, and give copious iuanurial waterings as 
they grow. Trap earwigs with hay in small 
inverted pots at the top of the stakes when the 
flowers come, or they will lodge in and devour 
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the petals. Cut away lateral growth, leaving but 
few branches and those the strongest. Relatively 
these Instructions apply to the fancies and the 
pompons as well as to the big double show sorts; 
also to the singles and the cactus kinds, all of 
which now Include many beautiful varieties. 
When frost blackens the dahlias in early October, 
cut them down, and lift the tubers, putting the 
old sets away dry In a shed in boxes of sand or 
fibre* or ashes will do. As spring coincs on. 
shoots should be encouraged by removing the 
roots to a greenhouse or warm frame, and these 
be taken oil to start growth in small i*»ts ready 
for planting out in June, labelling each correctly. 
Cuttings may al-o be made from the plants in 
autumn, and kept over the winter under shelter 
after striking, except in special circumstance*. 

Daisy.—Double daisies, white and red. quilled, 
or the hen-and-chlckens variety, make nice Ixmlcr 
plants, and are serviceable for edging purpose. 
In good loams they will give a tine and long* 
lasting flower display, and may be rai** d from 
seed, though a certain amount of singles are sum 
to come. Propagation by division is sure, if done 
when flowering is over. 

Delphinium.—To this genus tndong numerous 
beautiful liorder annuals and biennials, as well as 
perennials, varying In height and colour. They 
arc fine for grouping or for planting singly, the 
taller sorts l>elng mostly bright blue, but there 
are delphiniums with spikes of pearly white and 
a particularly vivid orange-scarlet fort of dwarf 
habit. The annuals are sown In the open In 
March where they an* to Mower, the biennials 
and perennials in June ami July, and transplant'd 
when large enough t<» nursery ImMs or put where 
they are required to remain. 

Deutzla.—A class of hardy flowering shrills, 
bearing beautiful while bloom, like thin sub- 
8Unced snowdrop*. Increased by cuttings, stm* k 
under glass in August, ami liking a mixture of 
rotbxl eow-inanure and loam to grow in. For 
forcing and pot culture generally tin* deulzias 
are well adapted, being very deconitive when in 
flower. Deutzla gracilis, a compact, free-flower¬ 
ing dwarf variety. Is a capital plant for window 
or conservatory. 

Dlanthus. ‘See Pink, also Sweet William.) 
Dlclytra.—1)1 lyt ra Hpoetabllls. sonnet Inn's called 
the M lyre Mower." Is a pretty and popular herb¬ 
aceous border subject, Ix-urlng handsome t>criding 
branches of p<*cullir pink bloom, and having very 
attractive foliage, There Is a white-flowered 
variety, lews common, hut easy to grow In light, 
rich Holl. Both may l>o brought on for early 
show In |Kits In the conservatory, and readily 
Increas'd by division. It Is advisable to protect 
from Hcvere fn#U. and they will take up a lot of 
water when aiming Into bloom. 

Dlgltulii. (Sue Foxglove.) 

Duxty Miller. ‘Sec Auricula.) 

Dutchman's Pipe. (See Artstolochla., 
Eccremocarpiu.—Half-hardy flowering rllrrJK r. 
bearing racemes of cr.tngQ bloom; will Hfand In a 
gunny H|K>t out of door* In winter. If cut down 
after flowering and covered with litter till spring. 
It will nimble over stumps or trcl!ls«*H prettily. 
May lie raised from need In a hotlx*d In autumn, 
young plants being thus obtained for spring cul¬ 
ture in the open, or for |K>t use In a greenhouse. 

Echoveria.—Tills In a ro*ettoMh«i>ed Rueculent. 
a g«x*l dial employed In ornamental tiord«*rlng 
nowaday*, and iw d also In r«*kw«»rk It carries 
a curious corn I-red Kpikc of 1*11 MhajH-d hhxvsom. 
and grown well In any good. light, windy noil. 
Increase by off net*. which root with facility. 

• Egg-Plant.—A curious half-hardv annual. Ijota- 

ideally Htyl«*d Solanum. delighting In warmth and 
light rich noil. Seed nhould Ik* movii In early 
April In phinged In a hot lx*!, the young 

plant* being l»oMed and placed near the glass its 
soon an they cun Ik* liandh*d. When wants*! to 
fruit In the conservatory or parlour, they should 
bu transferred to g**»d-*lx«*l i-»t*. They will do 
well In frames If kept fr»** from red-*plder by 
■yrlnglng; a llttlu stimulation when the fruit Is 
■ettlng 1* hejpful. 

, Erica. (See Heaths.) 

• Erodium.—Hardy nxkery and edging perennial, 
dwarf and fond of dry warm situations; carrier 
purple-spotted white bloom, propugab*l by root- 
partition. also from need. 

Erysimum —Hardy annual, the orange-flowered 


Perofsklanum. twelve Inches, makes a pleading 
border subject. 

Eschschoitzia.—Californian annuals now largely 
employed in furnishing our summer tlow-er-Ujr- 
ders. They are very hardy and may be sown 
thinly where they arc* to bloom In April. The 
yellow-coloured varieties arc* the most common, 
but there are orange-flowered, nne, carmine. and 
white Eschscboltzi.L.s obtainable of g<>*l seedsmen; 
also :i perennial variety, California^. with Mr. 
Ix autiful. deep orange-centred bl<»om. Some of 
the sorus close their flowers tightly at the approach 
of rain. They belong to the Poppy family. 

Eupatorium.—Flowering herbaceous or shrubby 
plants Introduced from America, chiefly u5ed f«»r 
greenhouse culture and cl«»*ely related to the hemp 
agrimony of our British marches Some send up 
stalks of white tassel-like bloom from the low 
leaf growth. They may be propagated by cut¬ 
tings wverwl with a bell glass, and grow l>est in 
sandy peat and loam. There are purple and pink 
kinds to l*e had. and the vivid green of the 
foliage is very attractive. They may bo moved 
out-of-doors in the shade In summer. 

Euonymus.—A common yet popular garden 
shnit). amenable to urban surroundings. Most 
flossy green. There are variegated sort*, 

but all arcorn »mental. hardv. and easily Increased 
by cuttings struck in good loam in the autumn 
ip*m the preceding year’s shoots. L. vuropoms 
is the Spindle tree. 

Evening Primrose.— I hi * well-known Mower Is 
one of the (Kielhems, which include a number of 
useful edging. liorder. and nvk plants, some <*f 
(belli annuals, others bleiini .1». and some of peren¬ 
nial growth. The Evening Primrose is n biennial. 
i»ut. if sown tarl>. v ill the same season. 

Its hri, hi >rllow bl*K.-om-. f..I ling towards night¬ 
fall, are verv familiar. *1 lie • ). not herns prefer a 
light > et ri« h soil. 

Everlasting. »SceHellciirysum.;il?oRhodanthe.) 
Ferns. Any garden or greenhouse without ferns 
H quite Incomplete, and not lung grows more easily 
If properly pluced and treated 1 hey require 
shade, all of them; and most prefer moisture a* 
well. A good general soil to plant them In is a 
mixture of nbrous loam ma llow and fresh*, clean 
sharp Kind, and g«Ksl leaf soil. In i*ots they 
should Ik- well-drained, vv It !i ponms Kinds tone in 
lumps aliove the sherds and mixed vv itli the soil. 
iv.il is helpful as n further Ingr^lleiit of the 
•N»m|K*<t for the tenderer fi nw. All should Ik* 
verv IImilv secured In pot or ground on intro- 
duct Ion. For outdo* >r growth In shady <x»rners 
under walls, or In part a «*f nx-k* tick where the 
Klin's direct ra>s never re.»« h. n* *rly all the Bntirli 
b riLS. nf which there are umhuud nous forms, 
can be auw<sfully ciiltlxat'sl; while under tlx* 
st:un^ or other ihjkII Ioiih in I lie shade wit hit i a cool 
gn-enhou-’e many exotics will grow luxuriantly. 
Th**rc the maldrnh.iir and other adiuiituiiLS are 
Invuluablc for decoration and addiiloii to flower 
lioiiqiietK, as are the iderlses, asplenluius, and 
lygfKilmiLS. Of larger growth are the anthyrluniH 
and the oKinnndiis, while the i»olyiMslhun J , |hj 1>- 
Ktielmins. Kis»|opendrluin/». and hare hx)t ferns can 
all t*? tAckl«*d successfully. Filmy ferns like the 
t’>h*u. trlchoinanc-s. and hymenoph) Hum nuiy Ik* 
grown under In II glasses to r<»rtserve moisture. 
Peri ik fthould Ik? made the moc<t of by every 
amateur. 

Ficus elastlcus. (Si-c India Rubber Plant.) 

Flax Plant. (M«*.* Lin uni.) 

Flos AdoaU. Manly annual, deep red. nine 
Inches. 

Floworing Currant. (.See Rlbos.) 

Forget-me-not.—The My«*iotlM-* arc nnnualH. 
hlrmiLtl.s. or pereniilaJs, but It answers will to 
grow them from H«M*d ils tiorder plants, for the 
dainty blue bbsisoiiks are ever)where welcome. 
'I here am pink und white varhlles, too, which 
will repay sow ing In June for the hdlowlng Keiwan’K 
flowering. It Is an u'cominodatIng plant, but 
always aptwarn thankful for water, and the 
shadiest part of the garden nulta it better than 
full cxtNNMin* to HiiiiuiM r Min. A goo«l strain of 
rtccd should Ik* ws'urcd b> buihi wlLli. ajid iucreaM* 
by division relied on later. 

Foxglove.—Handsome cultivated varieties of 
the Digitalis of our woodland* are ciu.ily ral^d 
from need or pn>pngatc*d by ofl bhooU. They do 
ailmlmlily on Hhrubls ry Uinlern In any ordinary 
(Sill, and there Is a particularly line white ftort to 
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be had at most nurseries, as also red. purple, stow tall at will. There are gold-leaved and 
yellow, and spotted varieties. A packet of good silver-leaved sorts, bronze and gold varieties, silver 
seed will produce pleasing results where there is tricolors and yellow tricolors in charming 
space to exploit the foxglove properly. It should diversity, lovely as to foliage alone, and all flori- 
l>e remembered that the Digitalis possesses ferous. Then there are the scented sorts, with 
poisonous properties. beautifully divided leaves, the staghorn lemon- 

Frames and Pits.—These are of immense value scented and the peppermint variety; also the 
in any garden, both to the possessors of green- ivy-leaved trailers, single and double, with all 
houses, conservatories or forcing houses of an the colours of the plain-foliaged and the zonals; 
ambitious character, and to the more modest and through all the many mutations produced by 
horticulturist who relies entirely upon them and hybridisation the geranium remains an easily 
the hotbeds they may contain to carry his delicate grown favourite. Propagation is best by cutting, 
stock through the winter. They are easily and taken when the old plants are most vigorous in 
cheaply constructed if one be content with things July or later, rooted and left to stand in cold 
on a small scale. A glazed light or two will cost frames or greenhouse, or potted on at will towards 
little, and any gardener can make his own frame the following bedding-out time, or as a further 
out of rough wood, and to his owu liking, movable alternative converted by encouragement into 
or for placing permanently over a pit excavated specimens of size. The old plants after cutting 
in the ground. 'I he principle to be insisted on is down and potting out do best for this, being first 
that they should be highest at the back, sloping given a good rest. The soil employed should be 
towards the front, and that they should be fitted light and sandy, well drained and firmly pressed 
so to receive the top light when in position that down for pot culture. For flowering well use 
rain is excluded. The frame may stand on low small pots. The many beautiful varieties of show 
brick walls or stacked turves, or rest on the and fancy pelargoniums, which are distinct from 
ground as considered most desirable. The earth the zonal geranium, are useful for conservatory 
may lie excavated pit-form to secure depth and greenhouse treatment, being hardier than 
according to requirement; and the interior may their more generally cultivated relatives. Regal 
be wholly or partially tilled with properly prepared pelargoniums these are often called, and there 
stable manure to form a hotl>ed on which soil Is are the French spotted and large and small 
superimposed, and thus may be renewed or varieties, as well as the more elaborate doubles, 
removed when spent. Rows of frames can be 'They are Increased by cuttings, best potted singly 



Geraniums (Pelargoniums) from Cuttings. 

^Cutting taken in July or August, rooted and potted on towards the following beddlng-out time. 


arranged for more extensive operations by length¬ 
ening front and back and placing rest-rails to 
support the inner edges of the lights. The most 
costly purchasable frames are only elaborations of 
this idea of securing protection against frost, and 
resisting the influence of changeful external tem¬ 
perature generally; and the home gardener who 
know* how to adapt himself to circumstances 
will meet with a surprising amount of success at 
but little monetary outlay. 

Gardenia.—A charming greenhouse evergreen, 
bearing beautiful waxy bloom, very odoriferous, 
and much in favour for button-hole wear. Will 
do best with much moist heat and profuse water¬ 
ing in the growing i*riod and whilst flower form¬ 
ing. Sandy, peaty soil, very rich, is requisite, 
and a bottom heat of at least 70 degrees must !>e 
maintained to root heeled slips in well-drained 
fffciof silver sand and peat. Gardenia florida. 
tne Cape Jessamine," is a good sort for the 
amateur to grow. 

Genista. (See Cytisus.) 

Geranium (Pelargonium).—The geranium, of all 
half-hardy subjects, is best styled everybody's 
flower. It possesses Infinite variety as to foliage 
and blossom, and no sort is difficult to deal with. 

he zonals. so universally employed in window 
decoration, boxes, vases, greenhouses, conserva¬ 
tories, and as bedders, possess handsomely formed 
leaves, and bear beautiful bloom trusses, single 
and double, in colour from pure white to vjvhl 
scarlet, with rich salmons, delicate cerises, and 

»°i f 1>! \ lk * These may all he kept 
sturdy and shrubby by topping, or trained to | 


in a dry light sandy loam after taking from the 
parent plant when the flowering season ends, and 
Plunged iu mild bottom heat to facilitate rooting. 
Then i>ot on gradually, pinching ns root growth 
is encouraged ami hardening by exposure to air 
as development goes on. When flower buds begin 
to show, the plants, then in their blooming pots, 
may go into cold frames or greenhouse, the former 
preferably, and be kept well syringed to stave otf 
insect attacks. 

Gesnera.—Tuberous, hothouse, herbaceous, 
flowering plants, requiring rich soil, plenty of 
moisture, and a warm even temperature for 
successful culture. May be raised from January 
sown seed, by cuttings of shoots or leaves, or by 
tuber division. Compost of peat, fibrous yellow 
Irani, and sand, in well-drained four to six-inch 
pots will be needful for securing good blooming 
plants. 'The scarlet sorts are very showy when 
in bloom, and great care Is essential to keep them 
clear of thrip. 

Gladiolus.—This is a grand subject for autumnal 
display in massed be<ls, and may be raised from 
seed as well as from the tiny-Iooking bulbous 
off-sets of the old conns. There are numerous 
sorts of the " sword-lily." as this gorgeous plant 
Is popularly styled, the early flowering and force- 
able Colville! furnishing one fine type, and the 
Gandavensis, Primuiinus and Brenchleyensis. be¬ 
sides hybrids, other sections. The latter is the 
more common, and bears brilliant spikes of various 
colours in profusion. The conns may be planted 
out in good garden soil, rather Ught than strong, 
in March, cleaning the old roots and mould away. 
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and Inserting each firmly In a surrounding of 
sand or dry ashes. They delight In a sunny 
situation protected from strong winds, and a 
dressing of well-rotted manure over all after plant¬ 
ing will be serviceable. The Bride and other 
early blooming varieties may be brought on by 
pot culture iu pits for house ami conservatory 
flowering. It is advisable to take up the conns 
from bed or border in late autumn when the 
leaves are dead, storing them in soil for next 
season's planting. 

Gloxinia.—Gloxinias are generally regarded as 
stove or hothouse subjects, hut may be cultivated 
successfully in frames where an equable hotbed Is 
maintained, or In any warm greenhouse. They 
are exquisitely beautiful, and repay the trouble 
necessary to obtain the best result. Seed may 
be sown in flue soil in February, the pots being 
plunged over a bottom heat of about seventy 
degrees, which should be kept close by covering 
with glass, giving air cautiously. 

Godetia.—The purple-flowering form of the 
popular Evening Primrose, or (Knothera, treated 
a« a distinct species by many florists. An effective 
border annual, about a foot high, and quite hardy 
enough to be sown In the open in April for 
transplantation. 

, Green Fly. (See Pests o! the Garden.) 

Greenhouse, The.—" Who loves a garden loves 
a greenhouse too." sang Cow per In " The Task." 
and with the spread of garden love amongst us. 
there has certainly been a great growth of green¬ 
houses, humble and spacious. Artificially-heated 
structure* are requisite where lialf-liardy and 
tender plant culture is carried on to any con¬ 
siderable extent. They can Ik* procured in sec¬ 
tions, and are adapted for putting up in the most 
favourable position. In sizes and at prices to suit 
almost every purse, as tenants* fixture, so that 
any artisan or clerk can nowadays have his own 
greenhouse, according to his circumstances or 
desires. Greenhouses may be either span-roof. 
Independent of any other structure, or lean-to. 
the back being furnished In the latter case by a 
boundary waO or that of the dwelling house. 
They may be simply glared and rendered water¬ 
tight (with proper provision for ventilation) or 
they may be fitted with heating apparatus of a 
more or less elaborate character. The cool green¬ 
house. which excludes winter rigour from Its occu¬ 
pants. will lx.* found very serviceable to thoitc of 
modest floricuKuml ambitions, csixcially if it be 
placed facing southward*. That to which pro¬ 
vision for heating I* added will answer with any 
aspect, hut this and the mean* employed for 
keeping the temperature artificially raised must 
Ixj regarded as consideration* of Individual con¬ 
venience. Huppleinented by a frame or two. a 
greenhouse of even a small size present* many 
pleasing isisslhllltlcn. from the growing and recep¬ 
tion of varlou* spociiiH iis of llne-tlowerlng and 
otherwise ornamental plant*, which may lx* re¬ 
moved to the parlour or conservatory when In 
full Ixauty. or remain to dis k the stage on which 
they have arrive*! to perfection, and also for the 
propagation and preservation of subject* which 
will not winter safely with us out of doors. 
Btepixd staging Is advisable where practicable. In 
combination with a flat and comparative!) narrow 
stage ut the glass front returned at the ends, 
with additional and movable shelving near the 
n*»f on susixndcd brackets, also above the table- 
high side Htagr. Flinty of room should lx left 
to get easily at every plant, and plenty of room 
under the staging for the reception of subjects, 
for which a shady position Is desirable. while 

f provision for necessary ventilation Is of the highest 
mportance. Where there are llu«* or pipes for 
heating, kept wurin by u properly phuesl tire 
outside, slated •helve* limy lx fixed above for 
Uie aoconun*slat Ion of plants and young stuff 
needling Ixrttoin heat. Draughts must Is? most 
studiously avoided. and cleanllnem strictly ob¬ 
served. Gissl. well lliud Joints In the woodwork, 
and ni-at glazing, preventing the Ingres* of rain, 
are CMseutlal. The management of a greenhouse 
is really a matter of practice and Intelligent 
pursuit of well*weigh'd and attainable ends To 
have bloom all the year round In a greenhouse 
there must lx. of course, systematic selection of 
aubjucta. The brief entrh* lu this dictionary will 
be found to convey much that l* suggestive and 
helpful to greenhouse beginner*. 


Guelder Rose.—A beautiful flowering shrub, 
with snowball-like bloom, propagated by suckers 
or by layers pegged down in spring. Prefers a 
6unny and open situation, and will grow In any 
good soil. Viburnum Carlesil and the Japanese 
snowball tree (Viburnum pllcatum) are par¬ 
ticularly handsome. 

Guernsey Lily.—Nerine Samiensis. an amaryllid 
with pale salmon flowers, not to lx confounded 
with the Belladonna Lily. Bulbs may lx had of 
the seedsman early in August for immediate plant¬ 
ing. and will grow and flower quickly in cocoa-nut 
fibre or rain-water as well ils If given good soil. 

Heaths.—Small plant* of the Erica family from 
the Cape of Good Hope; make admirable green¬ 
house blooming subjects. They require good 
peat, broken up and Intermixed with silver sand, 
in potting up great attention must lx given to 
drainage, and the soil lx very firmly rammed 
round the ball of each plant, and careful watering 
practised. If the plants arc ever allowed to get 
dry at the root*, or on the other hand consistently 
over-watered, death w ill certainly ensue. lCobnst. 
bushy heaths should lx chosen, and propagation 
obtained by cuttings of the tops of young shoots, 
inserted In shallow pots of well-moistened silver 
sand and peat over slight lxttom-heat, these Ixlng 
closely cove rest with a bell-glass. The bell should 
only lx removed to wipe away moisture from the 
Interior until growth Is perceptible, when air 
should lx* gradually given. \v hen n good start 
has Ikvii achieved the glass should lx* taken away, 
and the plants potted olf singly, and cultivated 
separately, never permitting drought at the roots, 
or there will lx- stunting and disappointment. 
Charcoal with the drainage Is good at each re¬ 
potting- Heaths are not g<xxl subjects for an 
amateur to grow. 

Hedges.—Privet and laurel make hedges, so do 
the taller growing box plants, the fl ret horn, l»nl- 
cera nit Ida, arlxr vlue. holly and quick combined, 
the yew. the hornbeam, or the common beccli. 
All require topping and clipping carefully to secure 
good branching bottom growth. Plant straight, 
mid not too thickly to begin with, and leave 
room for air to act freely on the roots, preparing 
the ground by deep digging. Sweet-briar Is useful 
for the construction of low divisional hedges In 
the garden. If given moderate attention until free 
and regular development lx assured. 

Hellanthua. (See Sunflower.) 

Hellchrysum.—Half-hardy annual. usually 
call'd the Everlasting Flower, various colours, 
one and a half feet high. Seed rJmuld lx* sown 
In March In gentle heat, the seedlings being later 
transplanted In sheltered borders. The flower* 
should lx cut when young for preservation. 

Heliotrope.—Flic ‘ a Cherry Pic*' is t!.. fanciful 
popular name of this well-known and fragrant 
Inxlder and pot-plant. it can lx grown from 
seed sown in gentle heat In February or a little 
later, and transplant'd In light rich soil, or from 
cutting* taken In September and cultlvatcM in 
cold frames like calceolarias In the winter. It 1* 
a capital pendent plant for ornamental boskets, 
w I lido w-boxes, or vase*; or It can lx trained for 
greenhouse or conservatory blooming by staking 
and tying. In the borders It should lx pegged 
down and allowed room to run and spread. 
Before txddlng out the heliotrope tied* harden¬ 
ing. &* front |s fatal to It. Home greatly Improved 
varieties have recently been Introduced Into cul¬ 
tivation. uiid seed of these can lx obtained from 
all the leading nurserymen at a moderate price. 

Hellebore. (See Christmas Ro^e.) 

HJppeastrum. — A genus «»f hullsms plants. 
Including many pretty hybrid*. Requires i»ot 
culture. In heavy rich loam, which Hhould lx 
treated with bone dust and pounded charcoal, 
and given free drainage. Propagated by oil seta. 
Closely related to the umar>IID. 

Holly.—The vurlegated mid common green 
holli'-s are very decorative, and grow readily 
wherever there i* r«*»m In strong or ordinary soil, 
not Ixlng injured by the smoke of town*. Once 
planted they are capable of looking after them¬ 
selves. nave In the matter of pruning, which 
should lx done Judiciously and to the encourage¬ 
ment of vigorous and symmetrical growth. Hows 
of ornamental holly make g«*xl screen* In gardens 
for the protection of the tenderer subject* from 
northerly and easterly wind*. Planting la boil 
done early iu May. 
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Hollyhock.—Hollyhocks propagate from Bhorfc- 
Jointed young shoots easily, but raising from seed 
is preferable, ns the seedlings resist disease, to 
which this genus is very liable. Well-selected seed 
can be placed in drills on a carefully prepared 
bed in April, so as to come up about an inch 
apart, covering with fine soil. Weed and water, 
and transplant without disturbing the roots when 
vigorous growth has begun, allowing ample space 
for development, and keeping oil slugs and other 
injurious pests. 

Honeysuckle.—All the Loniceras will strike 
readily from layered branches and cuttings taken 
during the growing period, or root divisions may 
be made. They are invaluable as trailers and 
wall and trellis climbers, and some are good green¬ 
house ramblers, Sempervirens particularly so. 
Japonica. the small-leaved, variegated variety, is 
deservedly a favourite, and should be given a 
sunny position in the garden, and neatly trained 
or permitted to run over banks or stumps. 

. Honesty. tSee Lunaria.) 

Hyacinths.—An rone can grow these beautiful 
blooming bulbs, but not everyone is able to cul¬ 
tivate them to perfection. In the open garden 
the necessary procedure is simple. The soil should 
be well dug and manured, and the bulbs planted 
in October three inches deep and well surrounded 
with sand. When frost comes strew the beds 
with clean straw, easily removable in mild weather, 
and leavo the rest to Nature. For pot culture, 
plant each bulb in a four-inch flower-pot. or two 
or three if desired in correspondingly large rots, 
well drained and filled with a compost of fibrous 
loam, leaf soil, well-rotted cow-dung and silver 
wind, promoting root growth by covering the 
whole of the pot and bulbs six inches deep in 
ashes or cocoanut fibre until growth is well 
advanced, when gradually Inure to light and take 
to a warm greenhouse or room to flower. Let 
the comport be rather rough and drain the pots 
thoroughly. 'Die process may commence in Sep¬ 
tember or October, and early bloom can be pro¬ 
cured by careful forcing, aiming always at getting 
the |K)ts full of root before upward growth la 
encouraged by light and air. 

Hydrangea.—A decorative half-hardy shrub 
from China, bearing very Large tresses of pearly 
bloom, white to blue. Requires strong loam 
enriched, and plenty of water, weak soap-suds 
suiting It well. If left out in the winter it should 
be protected against frost. Partition of large 
clumps, or cuttings of half-ripe young shoots, 
after flowering, are the methods of increase. 
Hydrangeas make good tub plants for terraces 
or large conservatories, and will live for many 
years with a little care, cutting back after bloom¬ 
ing, and top-dressing from time to time. They 
start well in a cool greenhouse; and like a little 
liquid manure or other fertiliser to help them 
along when the buds begin to appear. 

Icq Plant—This uncommon and attractive 
trailer, to which the florists give the lengthy 
name of Mescmbryantbemum crystal linum, makes 
a good rock plant or hanging basket subject. It 
will flourish with a little trouble in the beginning. 
In any good soil, in a sunny situation. Sow seed 
in gentle heat in April, transplant- to small pots 
and rc-sturt growth, then turn out to harden, 
and finally set where wanted to remain, keeping 
down surrounding weeds. Some grow the ice 
Plant for garnishing. 

Impatiens.—A nit her tender but handsome 
border plant, of the balsam tribe and curious 
because the seed vessel opens at a touch. Will 
easily propagate itself by seeds when oucc the 
latter have Ihvii sown in the open. Impatiens 
Sultanl, bright scar let-flowered, requires retaining 
in the greenhouse to bloom. 

Indian Shot. iSee Canno.) 

India Rubber Plant.—This well-known parlour 
plant should be placed firmly in a i*)L well- 
drained. of sufficient size, containing charcoal over 
the drainage, and tilled with a compost of mellow 
windy loam. It. once started, need only be 
watered when thoroughly dry, and that by immer¬ 
sion In rain or tepid water. It prefers a shady 
to a sunny window, and requires freali air. 

Indoor Decorative Plants.—The plant lover who 
docs not possess a conservatory will often like to 
decorate his parlour or other dwelling-rooms with 
the choicest procurable plants, preferably of his 
own growing, and there are many subjects which 


lend themselves to thl9 kind of display. In the 
spring, the hyacinth is available, and cinerarias, 
pelargoniums, calceolarias, begonias, and fuchsias, 
among beautiful flowering plants, will keep up an 
indoor flower show over a lengthy period, while 
azaleas, primulas, and cyclamens can be employed 
to brighten up the home. India Rubber plants, 
small draoenas. aspidistras, and numerous other 
foliage plants of moderate size may also be main¬ 
tained in health at a minimum expenditure of 
trouble, as can many beautiful ferns, if kept out 
of direct sunlight and moist at the roots without 
stagnation. To this end. there most be system¬ 
atic and sensible watering, just when each plant 
wants It. and aeration, as distinct from exposure 
to chills and draughts; also care to keep every 
growing thing below the level erf gas-jets. Plants 
for dinner-table decoration should be fresh and 
frequently renewed, brought In from the green¬ 
house or frame in their full beauty, and replaced 
when not in use or past their best, the pots in 
which they are growing being inserted into the 
larger ornamental vessels at command for the 
time being, aud the surface soil covered neatly 
with damp mow. There is scope here for the 
exercise of great taste, and much can be accom¬ 
plished with comparatively limited resources and 
intelligent attention. 

Ipomoaa purpurea.—The 99 Morning Glory or 
American verandas, a very useful climber, which 
goes prettily with the light leaves and yellow 
blossom of the canary creeper, when the two are 
permitted to intertwine on trell Ises. This Ipomcea 
has convolvulus-like flowers of various colours— 
purple, pink, crimson, white, and blue—and large 
heart-shaped leaves, and will ramble to a height 
of ten feet or so. It likes a light soil, and being 
half-hardy, should be raised from seed over a 
gentle hotbed in March.-and planted out in May. 

Irii—Hardy herbaceous plants bearing flowers 
of rich and varied beauty, some of them vying 
with the Cattleyas and LeeUas in grandeur, and 
most are of peculiarly easy cultivation. White, 
yellow, purple, brown, with much variety of deli¬ 
cate reining. and blotching In pome case*, the 
Irises are universal favourites. The three upper 
and inner petals of the flowers are erect, tho 
lower three drooping and generally reflered. The 
Bearded section Is the more common, including 
the purple I. germanica. which does so well in 
town gardens, and puts up sterna to 2 feet high. 
The Spanish and English sorts are smaller, com¬ 
prise greater diversity of coloration and pencilling, 
and are bulbous-rooted. Irises are best planted 
in dumps for effect, and flourish in light, rich, 
garden soil, making admirable subjects for a 
shrubbery border. Propagation by division of 
tho roots is accomplished with facility after 
flowering. 

Ijmene (Hymenocollis) Calathlnum.—Tho Peru¬ 
vian Daffodil, a sweet-scented. summer-blooming, 
bulbous-rooted plant, with large white, cup-shaped 
flowers, grows nicely on a south border, and makes 
a good subject for indoor display. Should be 
given light loam and leaf soil, rather rich, and 
ample drainage, and when planted outside, taken 
up in winter for rest and protection. 

Ivy.—Ail the Hederas are invaluable for growing 
on unsightly walls, and are most accommodating 
as to situation and soil, and some of them look 
very pretty, especially the smaller-leaved, close- 
clinging and variegated sorts. Hedera Helix 
Canarieuais, the Irish Ivy. is a very quick grower, 
aud soon covers a screen. It should be clipped 
closely in March. Donerairs Ivy and Hedera 
ntropurpurea are particularly attractive and grace¬ 
ful subject?; so are also Helix folUa argenteis 
and foliis aureis, the silver and gold Ivies. SUpa 
root readily In sandy soil in spring-time in a 
rtiady position, if gently watered during dry 
weather. , , , 

Tv in . —a graceful Cape bulb, with long slender 
flower stalks, will succeed on a 6tmnr outdoor 
border, but very suitable for the greenhouse if 
potted in autumn. May be raised from seed sown 
in September in light loam, in a cold frame. 
Peat or leaf mould should be liberally mixed with 
loam for the after culture of the Ixia. 

Jacobsen.—The American groundsel, a gay and 
blooming annual, good for ribbon effects in the 
border, carrying crimson, blue, or purple bloom, 
and easily raised from seed or by cuttings, treated 
as are those of the verbena. 
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Jacob's Ladder.—A hardy, herbaceous plant, 
emitting a disagreeable odour, but possessing 
pretty fern-like foliage, and bearing showy blue 
flowers. The silver variegated variety. Pole- 
monlum cceruleum variegata. makes a good deco¬ 
rative pot plant, or may be utilised as a bedder. 
In rows or otherwise, being easily propagated by 
root division if firmly planted in any light soil, 
and well watered at the beginning. Its leaves 
arc medicinally used in many places as a poultice 
Ingredient in ulcerous ailments. 

Japanese Anemone. (See Anemone.) 

Japanese Primula. (Sec Primula.) 

Jasmine.—Fragrant, free-dowering, and ram¬ 
bling shrubs, which may Ik? traineel as <liml»ers 
or treated as trailers. The common white Jas¬ 
mine. or Jessamine, is particularly attractive and 
powerfully perfumed. Nudiflorum. a yellow- 
bloomed variety, flowers In winter on the naked 
stems. There are sorts which require greenhouse 
culture, and are exceptionally beautiful. All may 
be raised from cuttings in sandy soli, started 
under a bell-glass. 

Jonquil.—Hardy bulbs of the Narcissi order, 
very fragrant, flowering and elegant. Will last 
for years left alone out of doors if the old leaves 
are not cut away, and can be i>otted up for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration, half a 
dozen in a pot. Both tin* doubles and single* 
propagate readily by division In September, and 
tlieir yellow blooms are always attractive. 

Kalosanthes.—Prom rlv called Cnusulo. this 
plant belongs to the house-lock order, and flowers 
in May. making a tender rockery subject. It 
luxuriate* In a mixture of sandy loam and brick 
rubbish, and is increased by cutting*' and offsets. 
The while flowers, of Jasmine like formation, 
become suffused with red as they fade 

Laburnum.—The graceful tree cytisus. whose 
golden tassels of butterfly-flliai»cd bloom are so 
attractive ami familiar in spring-time, grows 
beautifully and Rtcodlly In any garden where 
afforded room, ami can lie raised from seed with¬ 
out trouble. The leguminous seeds nre narcotic 
and iK>isonous to many animals, and very dan¬ 
gerous t/> children. 

Lantana.—A capital genus of conservatory 
blooming shrubs. Home sorts of whi«h come in 
well for Kummer bedding. They are half-hardy 
perennial*. In fact, mid carry thick crowns of 
tiny verlx*nu-Hhapod flowero In endless gradations 
of delicate colour shade. In wnnn. dry gn»und. 
light and rich, they do Ixtst out of doors, and 
wiine from March urnni seed In heat or cuttings 
taken In autumn. Mast have winter protection 
in Britain. 

Lapagorta.—A handsome Patagonian evergreen 
plant of climbing habit, reuniting cool greenhouse 
culture, and may Ik- trained on a balloon trellis 
effectively os a oonservutory MHxIimn. or round 
a pillar or on a buck wall where the light luis 
fre** play. They want rich sandy l<«am mixed 
wdl with peat. as a ooiuiKjst. They mast have 
plenty of drainage, and need a lot of water. 
Their lx:autiful lx;ll nliaix-d bloom, waxy white 
or r»wx-. Is very distinctive, Jg&ycrlng. at the 
growing lK-rlod, aflords the readiest method of 
propagation, but they may lx; grown by seeding 
In heat. Jjipag* ilox are liable to Insect attacks 
In spring, and must Ik- kept scrupulously clean. 

Lark;.pur. frk-e Delphirnum.) 

Lnthyrui.—The sweet pea. Of tin- perennial 
description there are several strong growing 
vurh-tles, rosy-pink. red. and white flowered, all 
old favourites for trellises or fences. propagated 
from seed or root division. They are useful for 
bouquets and table decoration. and should have 
the *od |sx 1 s picked off if continuous hlooin Is 
(loilid. The annual sorts, now vastly Improved 
and Innumerable in variety, are referred to under 
the heading M Sweet Pea.” 

Lauruxtinui— Belongs Pi the Viburnum family, 
which Includes the Guelder roM*. or Snowball tree, 
but in an evergreen. Bears dusters of plnkhdi- 
white hloom In winter and spring. Huoceedx In 
deep sandy I*jam. and prefers a sheltered situation. 
Hmall shrub* make go>xl subjects for window 
deoormtloci. Increased by suckers or spring 
layering. 

Lavender.— Jjtvendula vera. ao much favoured 
as an old garden subject, and cultivated exten¬ 
sively for perfume production, is best propagated 
by autumn struck cuttings, which tbould be put 


In light soil under glass, or may be increased by 
transplanting offset*. Straggling shoots should 
be pruned in spring where shapely bushes are 
desired. April Ls the time to plant out. either the 
white or more familiar and typical lavender- 
coloured blooming sorts. Flowers for preserva¬ 
tion should Ik gathered on a dry day, and not 
before they are fully opened and brown. 

Lemon Plant.—A greenhouse shrub w ith scented 
foliage, propagated by cuttings taken from young 
April growth. Use sandy soil to start, over heat, 
repotting into stronger and richer mould. Mast 
never be exposed to frost. 

Leucojum.—Hardy bulbs with flowers of snow¬ 
drop shape. but very considerably larger In size. 
The variety verum, the Spring Snowflake, flowers 
naturally in March, and may Ik* forced for window- 
show earlier. The Summer Snowflake Is a May 
bloomer. Both are very hardy and can l>e grown 
In i lumps In ordinary soil. 

Lilac.—Though they will grow anywhere, the 
syrIngas are shrubs which pay for fdanting in 
g«xxi. deep, dry soil. The flowering &h<*>ts should 
Ik* shortened nl>>ut midsuiiuiier. There arc- 
attractive cultivated varieties of the syringas. 
lx>th white and reddish-purple. and double Per¬ 
sian and Chinese, blush pink and white as the 
typical shade. The latter, especially the whlte- 
fl owe ring form, nre much forced as ix>t plants in 
frames by the market gardener*, but should only 
Ik so treated f«*r one season, or at any rate not 
in two successive years. 

Lihum.—No British garden or greenhouse with- 
out lilies can be considered complete, though the 
lily is not :i British hull) at all. The* lovely old 
white enndidum has Ixvn cultivated in our gardens 
for over 3u0 years, as h.t* also the scarlet cliai- 
cedonlcum. or 'l urk's cap. These should always 
be given outdoor treatment. So should the 
orange Illy urtxxMuu). the Mortagon sorts and 
L. regale, all of which are very effective In borders. 
Light or imdiuni soih want well digging for their 
reception, with the I neon •oration of plenty of 
well-rotted manure, and very heavy land Is not 
suitable for lily growing at all. W hen the bull** 
are planted In early autumn they arc lK*st sur¬ 
rounded by sand to save them from damping otT 
before nx>t growth has tx;en established, and the 
< lumps should not be disturbed for three years at 
I* ast. though a top-dressing of Icitf-soll md manure 
may Ik- lightl) forked In with advantage in early 
spring. The bulbs may lx- put 5 «t fl Inches 
under the surface, firmly proved upon Kind, and 
f*»r the llrst winter lightly covered with litter 
during extreme frost. For Indoor culture the 
Jginclfolltitii varieties, album, roseum. and ruhnmi. 
are grand. no are I>jiig|floriiin puncratum and 
asInreuiguJiicuin maculutuin. besides the llarrisli, 
Brownii. parvuni superhurn. glgaiilcum, cord I* 
folium, and gorgeous golden-rayed Japanese aum- 
tuni. Ixaf v»ll rough and half deconi |hmc< 1, with 
mellow loam, some peat and plenty of river sand, 
mixed with wood tt^his. make a g.**| general 
compost for the jh >1 culture of lilies, which should 
lx- given extra lllx-ral drainage, and a layer of 
charcoal over the crocks, plant tug the bulhs 
tightly an Inch below the top of the soil. Sand 
Is a g'xxl thing to cover the crown of tho hull** 
with, and If they lx- plunged. i»ots mid all. In 
ashes or cocoaiuit refuse. tan. or leaf-soil to Ix-gin 
with, all the )x-ttcr. I he firmest bulks should 
lx- preferred, very Iuoh*- scaled ones not being no 
H at inf actor > even If of larger size than those of 
sound healthy development. 

Lily o! the Valley.—Thoroughly British lilies of 
the valley are not lilies at all. but coiivnllarla. 
Propagation Is Ix-st tu hieved by <11v fl^|«»n of the 
nut clumps, which should Ik- planted in a shady 
and moist hut well-lighted situation in g,**l W fll. 
containing a large proportion of leaf mould and 
some well-rotted manure Place tin* clump* a 
foot apart. They do well In |*>t* for out of 
season blooming In the greenhouse If retarded 
crowns are secured. 

Llnum.—Graceful annuals or perennials; flavurn 
(the yellow flax) and grand 11 tor inn <n/sy crimson) 
are Ixdh under a font. 

Lobelia.—An Invaluable plunt for dwarf bedding 
purpose*. making an admirable subject for the 
front of border* or window Ixixes. Grows readily 
from need. cut lings. or root division. The blues 
Hpcclosa com pad urn Paxtonll. and others are moat 
in vogue, and there ore some pretty white sorts 
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Gracilis, bushy, is a fine pot subject: erinus. a 
trailer, does well for hanging baskets and vases, 
drooping elegantly over the edge; while there 
are tall varieties, including cardinalis, bearing 
scarlet blossom. Some particularly pretty doubles 
are now to be had also, less free of growth, how¬ 
ever, than the type, and requiring more care in 
cultivat ion. 

Locust Tree. (See Acacia.) 

London Pride. (See Saxifrage.) 

Lotus.—The bird’s-foot trefoil, a hardy rock- 
work plant of dwarf, spreading habit, delighting 
in dry, sandy soil, and readily grown from seed. 
The common sort bears bright yellow blossom. 
Lotus Australis has rose spikes, and the variety 
Jacobeus is a greenhouse perennial, purple- 
flowered^ 

Love-in-a-Mist—Dark, violet-blossomed annual, 
very peculiar foliage. IS inches. 

Love-Lies-Bleeding. (See Amaranthus.) 

Lunaria Biennis.—A pretty deep-violet flower¬ 
ing garden biennial, making 18 -inch long leaf 
stems, the seed pods being serviceable for deco¬ 
rative purposes. 

Lupin.—A free-flowering garden genus, annual 
or perennial, earning long and stately spikes of 
bloom above robust and graceful undergrowth. 
Raised readily from seed, and Increased by root 
division. There are various shades of white, 
yellow, and blue lupin, the seeds of the white 
00 rt being regarded as a highly nutritious fari¬ 
naceous food in some European countries. Indi¬ 
genous to the Mediterranean shores and temperate 
America. 

Lychnis.—Lychnis chalcedonica is a useful 
garden perennial, producing large heads of bril¬ 
liant scarlet bloom In July. Good soil gives 
splendid results. May be put out in the border 
in spring and autumn wheu the plants part up 
well. •• Ragged Robin ** is the British meadow 
lychnis, and the Corn Cockle and Campion belong 
to the genus. The double-flowered cultivated 
varieties may be propagated by cuttings from 
side-shoots taken in June. 

Lycopodiums (Selaginellus).—An order of pretty, 
flowerless creepers, popularly known as club- 
mosses. many of the species being variegated. 
They grow well in ferneries and the shadier 
situations of the greenhouse, and spread with 
rapidity. 

Meconopsi s.—Poppy-worts, including M.Baileyi. 
the lovely blue perennial j*>ppy from China. 
Suitable for moist, half-shady spots or cool 
woodland. 

Michaelmas Daisy.—The starworts. or perennial 
asters, are all vigorous subjects and gross feeders. 
Multitudinous as to variety, the genus comprises 
almost every floral colour, and subjects of heights 
mnglng from 2 to 5 feet, blooming between August 
and I)tveml»er. They spread rapidly, and should 
be cut up and replanted each second year, in 
spring-time for preference, though autumn will 
serve, destroying the central part of the old stools. 
The Michaelmas daisies rank amongst the best 
of town grown hardy perennials. 

Mignonette.—Of this fragrant favourite there 
arc endless varieties, all of them thriving best in 
un open situation. Seed may l>e sown early under 
glass for transplantation, which must be carefully 
done with as little root disturbance as jxvvslble. or 
scattered about on borders anywhere where the 
sun shines, in April or May. Light soil containing 
calcareous ingredients suits mignonette admirably, 
and if it be prepared beforehand by manuring 
well, and the plants are thinned out and watered 
copiously during drought, splendid result* will be 
achieved. It is a jtixkI window plant, indoors or 
out, and the giant mignonette is an attractive 
conservatory subject. 

Mimosa. (See Acacia.) 

Mimulus. —The “ Monkey Flowers” are hand¬ 
some perennials, bearing large flowers in which 
bright yellow coloration predominates, often 
splashed and spotted with brown, chocolate, or 
coppery red. Mimulus uioschatus is the common 
and pungently odoriferous musk, which delights 
in shade and moist warmth, Hanisonii being a 
large flowered variety. The minute seed should 
be scattered thinly and very slightly covered, 
and start*) growth best in gentle heat. Mimulus 
seed sown in spring makes line plants for summer 
bedding; autumn sown seed will produce early 
flowering plants for indoor embellishment. There 


is a double-flowered “ hooe-in-hose *’ mimulus* 
luteus nobilis by name, which some people prefer 
before all others on account of its curious forma¬ 
tion. Rich soil should be employed, inclining to 
lightness, and plentiful watering is essential to 
their successful cultivation and management. All 
these plants are easily propagated by cuttings. 

Moneywort—The pretty trailer more commonly 
known as M Creeping Jenny,*’ the botanical name 
of which is Lysimachia nummularla. Its long 
strings of loose-lying yellow flowers, fancifully 
supposed to resemble rows of small gold coin, 
gained it the popular title of moneywort. Pro¬ 
pagated by division, will grow almost anywhere, 
and is very useful as a hanging basket subject. 
Likes plenty of moisture at the roots. 

Monkey Puzzle. (See Araucaria.) 

Monk’s Hood. (See Aconite.) 

Montbretia.—A bulbous and distinctly beautiful 
subject, akin to the smaller gladioli as to root 
appearance and foliage, and requiring similar cul¬ 
ture. The long slender branches of bloom, which 
keep well after cutting, come In admirably for 
bouquets and dinner-table decoration placed In 
glasses with asparagus fern, maiden-hair, or other 
light greenery. 

Morning Glory. (See Ipomcea.) 

Moustache Plant.—A pale-blue blossomed late- 
flowering shrub (Cary op tens mastacanthus) with 
prettily silvered under leaves, reaching 3 feet 
high, thrives in a sunny sheltered border in any 
good soil. 

Mullein.—A flowering perennial or biennial 
border subject, botanically called verboseuin, 
carrying erect spikes of showy bloom. Phccnl- 
ceum. 2 to 3 feet, has purple rose or white flowers, 
according to variety; formosum. G feet, dense 
pyramidal golden yellow; olyrapicum. which 
should be treated as a biennial, bears branching 
yellow bloom. The plant has valuable medicinal 
properties, and may be raised from seed sown in 
spring in light soil, and transplanted before placing 
In its Anal position In the April following. Pro¬ 
pagation of the perennial sorts may be successfully 
practised by division in spring or autumn. 

Muscari.—Dwarf spring flowering bulbs of the 
hyacinth order easily cultivated in good garden 
soil. Muscari moechatum Iuls livid greenish 
spikes, musk-scented; botyroides (the grape hya¬ 
cinth) is smaller and very attractive, with blue 
and white bloom; monstrosum (the feather hya¬ 
cinth) has feather-like flowers; conicum. blue. Is 
bright, beautiful and free growing. Should be 
planted out in September, and dealt with there¬ 
after as advised for bedding hyacinths. 

Musk. (See Mimulus.) 

Myosotis. (See Forget-me-not.) 

Myrtle.—A desirable half-hardy evergreen .shrub, 
usually given greenhouse treatment, but amenable 
to outdoor culture in a sheltered, sun-wanned 
situation in this country. Should be well syringed 
when kept under glass, and grown in loam and 
leaf-mould well mixed with sharp sand. Strike* 
readily from growing shoots in light soil. Likes 
moisture, but should be guarded against frost. Its 
pretty white blossoms and glossy green, fragrant 
foliage make the myrtle very popular for con¬ 
servatory and parlour window decoration. 

Narcissus.—This tribe of hardy spring flowering 
favourites includes all the daffodils and jonquils. 
The bulbs may be treated as hyacinths for pot 
and general indoor blooming, and by planting 
them at Intervals between the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember and Christmas, a long succession of floral 
beauty may be provided. Either singly or several 
in a pot. they produce a pretty effect. Out of 
doors they are best planted first in well-drained 
aud sheltered borders in September deeper than 
the hyacinth, say 5 inches down, and the beds 
lightly covered with dry leaves or litter. Good 
sandy loam grows all the narcissi nicely, and 
they may remain undisturbed for three seasons 
with advantage, except where the soli Is poverty- 
stricken. when transplantation to a fresh position 
will help matters. The polyanthus sorts, though 
large of bulb, are the least robust, and the poeticus 
varieties should be planted or transplanted, as 
the case may be. as a rule, earlier than the rest. 

Nasturtium. (See Tropceolum.) 

Nemesia.—An effective half-hardy annual, a 
little over a foot high, carrying a profusion of 
bright orange, crimson, or scarlet bloom, sometimes 
showily blutched. Good for bedding masses or 
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for mixing with other border subject**. Sow seed 
in heat in January. i»ot the young plants off 
singly, harden oif, and plant out at the end of 
May. 

Nemophlla.—A neat, dwarf-growing floriferous 
border annual, particularly suitable for the front 
of the bed. They are propagated readily from 
seed sown thinly in drills where blooming Is 
desired. Insignia la a pretty ami compact spreader, 
white eye and sky blue, and inaculuta blotched 
Purple on white Is robust and larger flowered. 
Phacelioides. blue and white. Is a perennial, and 
may be divided for increase, but the varieties of 
insignia, of which the seedsmen offer many, arc 
the best to employ for ribboning or masses, insignia 
grandlflora being recommended. Seed sown in 
August will bring about an early summer display, 
that got In on good soil In April comes on a little 
later and Is perhaps the surer. Thin out to allow 
every plant nxmi for free expansion. Cats always 
roll on this plant. 

Njcotiana. (See Tobacco Plant.) 

Nigella. (See Love-ln-a-Mlst.) 

Nllo Lilies. (See Arum.) 

(Enothera. (Sec Evening Primrose.; 

Oleander (Nerium oleander).—A handsome, 
tough-leaved. greenhouse shrub, bearing Pink or 
white semi-double bloom. Should be grown In 
peaty loam and sand, and kept plentifully 
watered, the foliage being frequently h ponged to 
ward off the brown scale attacks to which the 
genus Is subject. Kipe shoots may l»e struck if 
rrxit growth be started by Immersion In rain¬ 
water exposed to the sun. The flower* and shoots 
of the Nerium. the proper botanical name of the 
oleander, are both poisonous. It flourishes out- 
of-d'Kirs along the Mediterranean, and may be 
suxxl In sunny shelter on south-fronting terraces 
In tills country with safety when matured in i>ots 
if frost Ik- guarded against. 

Olearla Haastii.—A lx>x-llke evergreen, some- 
tunes called the " Daisy Badi.” suitable for 
growth In a sheltered town garden for hedge- 
ornamental purjKfses. Kcaehes a height of 5 feet, 
and produces fragrant white flowers. It grows 
we ll In loamy noil, mid may be < llpix-d neatly in 
spring or autumn without Injury if discretion be 
displayed. 

Orchids. —The growth of tropical orchids Is n 
thing for the expert only with ’* all appliances 
and means to boot.” which include a well-planned 
and up|M>lrited hothouse or stove. But many 
beautiful orchids from the Cape of Good Hope 
and sub-tropical or temperate regions may be 
hUcceH.sfully eultivated In an ordinary greenhouse*. 

If intelligently treated; but there arc soniccliarui- 
li.g specie hailing from Southern Europe, which 
require but slight protection in this country 
ugainst winter rigour. Therefore. almost every¬ 
one who wishes may venture to some extent 
upon orchld-culture without fear of absolute 
failure. I he terrestrial, or ground inhabiting, 
orchids present least dlfllculty to the novice, and 
many of the cypripedltimx and other attractive 
groups may Ik- dealt with In a manner entailing 
comparatively little trouble beyond the employ¬ 
ment of a plentiful admixture of g*ssl prat and 
clean silver sand and charcoal dust with the pot- 
llng comixMt. proper attention to watering during 
the growing period, and the providon of partku- 
larly complete drainage In extra clean isits of 
suitable hlzv for the subject. Most of them 
nourish best In maintained hurnJdity, with steadi¬ 
ness of genial Uni pern lure and freedom from 
draught, ventilation being given near the pipits 
Over heating and atmospheric fluctuation must 
Ik.- sedulously avoided. A large range of orchids 
surxax;d where puli as and the more delicate ferns 
flourish, and the combination ulwa>s has a pleas¬ 
ing effect. An even winter warmth of degrees 
and 00 In summer suffices for the healthy develop¬ 
ment of numerous lovely species frurn South 
America and the mountain districts of India, such 
a* the uuu«ievalllu.s. |yca*pM. and odoiitoglosmjniH, 
lje»ldoN many of the oncldlums and others of the 
epiphytes, or tree growing weit*. all of which 
must have management according to their natural 
need. Proper perforated ihHk. pans, or open teak 
baskets should Ik employed, or the plants may 
is* secured to clean porous and undeca> Ing wood 
busks i>r piece* of trcc-b-m trunk. All thme 
rtxiulsiUM may be obtained from the florist’s with¬ 
out much outlay, and living sphagnum moss und 
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specially selected fibrous peat are also readily 
procurable for use in lieu of soil where the species 
subsist on air and moisture alone. Practical 
advice should be sought by beginners from a 
professional gardener well up In this fascinating 
branch of horticulture, and a g.xsl manual on 
the subject studied, when It will be found that it 
is possible to compass much w ith limited resources 
in a direction not always confidently adventured 
upon. 

Oxalis.—Bulbous plants well adapted for rock- 
work ami border growth. al>o for |*_»t culture, 
ihelr fresh green foliage contrasting finely with 
the rich blossoms. Oxalis fiorihunda. with rosy- 
coloured flowers, is a good garden variety which 
will thrive in any light soil. Oxalis acetocella is 
the white, purple-veined, wild wood sorrel, which 
fedds its Mowers at night or under the influence of 
the hot sun. 

Preony.—Herbaceous p.wnies are very hardy 
SO aNo are the larger shrubby section, bonietiims 
called tree pteonies; these latter, in a very severe 
British winter, require slight protection Tiny 
"ill bike up a great deal of nourishment, and 
should be planted in strong, dtep. rich loam, into 
which a quantity of rotten cow-durig has been 
dug. 1 hey throw up abo\ e t li«*ir large ornamental 
foliage great globular blooms of rich hues, crimson, 
rose. salmon. blush, and iil-o pure white. A shady 
situation, yet open, suits them best, a* strong 
sunlight will often cause the flowers to fade, and 
watering with weak manure decoction assists 
development. Some of the Chinese preonies 
exhale a peculiar i-erfume. They are propagated 
by division aft«.r flowering, or fioiu shoots care¬ 
fully layered, und can also be raised from seed. but 
the young plants will not usually flower for 5 or 
0 yean*. Some while-flowered varieties have 
sulphur or other tinted centre petals, and almost 
every season produce new hybrids. There are 
European piconics with single flowers of great 
charm, not unlike them? of the water-lily. Any 
of the tribe l<s>k well ou large lawns, or in front 
of shrubberies. 

Palms.—Many graceful palm* flourish and 
endure for a lengthy period in full beauty in the 
rrcciimmse and conscrvutory. or its subjects for 
room decoration. and a goodli number will stand 
well out of doors in our climate with a little care 
In all but the severest weather. Pleenix sylvcstrls 
Is one of these. and the variety dact vlifcni (the 
Date Palm) Is easily managed tocos Wcddt linn:t. 
which liken the shade; J.atania lloibinica (the 
Fan Palm); Araucaria cxceKi. K. ntia l\»t*rhmn. 
the dwarf-keeping <’Imiiiii r«#p* huinllis. and Gi.»* 
nomii gracilis, Phapls flabelliforiiiK and the 
< hlllan Jutwii spectabilis, arc all oinuiiitiilal and 
c.ls> todeal with. Inexpensive when young, tin »* 
imikc handsome table plants, and most u( tli« ni 
may Ik* grown on by Judicious shifts and outdoor 
hardening to a Considerable size. They do not 
require large pots. comparatively speaking, at 
any stage, but should Ik very firmly plunt<-d 
over ample drainage, when they will ulxsorh oji/ 
amount of r<»»t watering within reason, a good 
compost Ih Ing fibrous loam. peat, rind leaf .soil in 
alxnit equal proportions, with plenty of sharp 
sand. 

Pansy. The pansy, ns wr Enow It. large rich 
and lK*autlf.il. Is what the florets have made it* 
from the basis of the viola, or wild pansy. Pro-* 
pagatlon of the choicest named pansies Is l>\ 
cuttings, for HftvIlhigM arc- apt to vary widely 
from the Parent; though packets or M-cds saved 
rroin the finest and most perf.xt flowers of every 
variety are pretty certain to produce some very 
wit Miu-Utry i.lunt.i. Kowlnir | 1C . j,,,,; 

ImincdlaU-ly follow lm? bloomiiiu f.,r <IKi.| U) 
hr Nuixwaiiiit Kprlmr. ., r in April f.,r iiutumri 
flowering. Fibrous loam three purls, leaf mould 
two Parts, and Home clean sharp Kind, form a 
Hervtceahle Pansy comi»ost. and this should, for 
beds, | M ; placed at hast 1 Inches thick over a 
we l-dug and drained m. 1^,11 to get line hloom 

wabred ,iU ln%Li ^ J> ° wc ^ c r'X*ked and carefully 

Pupaver. (B«* Poppy.) 

Pttislou Flower.—This Interesting and verv 
peculiar-flowered cllrnher Is usually reckoned ii 
greenhouse or cohm-t vatory Huhjcct, but the 
variety ca»rulca will train up a Hunny south wall 
In a Hhelfercd H|-,t out of doors, and do well I 
any good light noli. For pot culture, wound 
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round a trellis or a pillar. It requires plenty of 
drainage. Cuttings should be taken with a heel, 
young short shoots, and put Into single pots of 
light, sandy compost in a close frame or under a 
glass to strike. Not only the blue sort, best 
known, and others like it may be grown easily in 
the greenhouse, but the rarer red coccinea and 
some white sorts, among which " Constance 
Elliott" is perhaps the best obtainable. The 
fruit of the Passifiora looks pretty on the plant, 
and that of P. edulia la considered a delicacy. 

Pelargonium. (See Geranium.) 

Pentstemou.—Pentstemons like a peaty soil or 
rather heavy loam, particularly if it be well worked 
and efficiently drained. The hardy species con¬ 
tains a wide range of variety as to colour and 
habit. They are propagated from cuttings, or 
from seed sown in gentle heat in March, and trans¬ 
planted after previous pricking out in a cold frame, 
to the blooming bed in May. Some of the choice 
florist sorts of pcntstemon almost rival the gloxinia 
In beauty of bloom, and these should be raised 
from June-sown seed, grown on and sheltered over 
the winter for spring planting, being treated as 
half-hardy perennials. The cuttings are treated 
the same as those of calceolarias. 

Perilla.—A very useful annual for ornamental 
bedding purposes, Perilla Nanklucnsis may be 
raised from seed sown in gentle heat in March, the 
smilingH being pricked out in a cool frame sub¬ 
sequently. and planted in the garden beds at the 
end of May. Its foliage i9 deep maroon, almost 
black in some cases, and it carries panicles of pink 
blooin. which may be pinched off to maintain the 
full force of the colour effect of the dark leaves 
in ribboning work if necessary. It grows to a 
foot or 18 inches high. 

Periwinkle.—An evergreen trailer, sweet 
scented, bearing pale blue flowers in spring-time, 
and of rapid growth. Likes a moist, shady situa¬ 
tion and light soil. Propagated with facility by 
root division. 

Pests ol the Garden.—Snails and slugs are 
among the most destructive of the gardener's 
enemies. Cleanlinei« and the removal of the 
harlxmrage of these marauders are essential. 
Flower-pots left lying in moist shady places, 
decaying vegetation, and rubbish of every de¬ 
scription. afford shelter to shell snails which creep 
from under cover nightly to play havoc with 
young plant growth. Ail such hiding-places 
should be abolished as far as possible, and irre¬ 
movable concealment positions thoroughly ex¬ 
plored by daylight, the pests being captured and 
killed, while persistent nightly searches must be 
made by the aid of a torch at planting-out time 
for both simib and slugs on the prowl. Throw 
them into an old pail containing a little water 
made strongly saline whilst warm; this will 
quickly kill them all. Lime sprinkled round seed¬ 
lings and tender transplanted mibjects impedes 
the small fry until wet has exhausted its Are. and 
they may be trapped by laying about cabbage 
or lettuce leaves and then made an end of. The 
•* leather jacket M or " daddy-long-legs " lame do 
a lot of damage by eating through the stems of 
carnations and other juicy plants just below the 
surface, mainly by night. They keep close to 
their food, and should l»e searched for sedulously 
where suspected and destroyed, whilst starlings 
and other birds uhich come Insect hunting should 
never bo scared away. Catch the wire-worm 
I»est iu pieces of carrot stuck into pansy and 
pink Ix-ds, and keep the hoe stirring in the sun¬ 
shine to turn out all evil things that infest the 
gurden. so that you nr your friends the birds may 
sacrlllce them. Entice earwigs Into liay in small 
pots Inverted on flower stakes, shaking them into 
padding water. (let a few toads to help you to 
keep wood-lice under, esixxdally in frames. If the 
reptiles are thin and active on receipt, they will 
soon be fat and sleepy, and many insects will have 
perished in effecting the change. Uandpick and 
slay every ravenous creeping vegetarian you can 
And. looking most closely for a caterpillar that 
Is generally endowed with protective mimicry. 
Throw the finest dry dust over the leaves of any¬ 
thing the turnip flea and his congeners attack, 
doing tilts when the leaves are damp. Hunt out 
the little brown grub tliat rolls himself in young 
rose leaves, and commit him and his shelter to 
the flames. Syringe every evening every plant, 
bush or climber, that any of the green flies or other 


aphides have got at. giving them, if you like, a 
dose first of weak tobacco water. Permit red 
spiders, the almost microscopic thripe. and all 
the rest of the tiny eaters of leaf substance no 
peace, syringing at them often in early mom and 
dewy eve under where they are seeking a lodg¬ 
ment and maintenance. Encourage the ladybird, 
the eater-up of these. When the insectivorous 
rascals get out of range amongst stuff that 1 b 
forcing in frames or plant houses, it may be 
necessary to fumigate; then do the smoking with 
discretion, yet thoroughly. Mildew will go where 
cold draughts prevail Then use flowers of sul¬ 
phur on all affected parts. Proceed with cultural 
assiduity to keep plants in robust condition, and 
you will not be over-troubled by the multitudinous 
pests which are always springing into life to prey 
upon sickly subjects that cannot resist their 
attack. There are also bigger pests, more diffi¬ 
cult to circumvent if they get into a garden on 
mischief bent—cats, dogs, mice, moles and fowls. 
Keep them out. , , 

Petunia.—A half-hardy, soft-wooded, profusely 
flowering subject of great utility as a bedder and 
greenhouse or window blooming plant luxuriating 
in a compost of rich fibrous loam with leaf soil 
to the extent of one-third, decayed cow droppings 
one-sixth, and sharp sand one-sixth. Sow in 
well-drained shallow pans, lightly sprinkling the 
seed with fine soil, and keeping close to the glass 
in a cool frame in April. Transplant the seedlings 
into single pots, grow on. watering freely, and 
pinching back to promote shrubby growth, gradu¬ 
ally hardening as it proceeds. Peg down the 
longer shoots wheu in the borders, when the plants 
will throw up new growth bearing many flowers. 
Cuttings taken In August and put in light soil 
ou a shady border will root readily, and may be 
transplanted to pots to shelter during the winter 
and bloom early in the following year. 

Phlox-—Phloxes are magnificent garden plants, 
both the perennial and the half-hardy annual 
Drummond! variety. Their great truces of deli¬ 
cate disced bloom, of many hues, always compel 
admiration, and the flowering period is lengthy. 
They require rich soil, deeply drained, and make 
large masses of matted root growth near the sur¬ 
face. so should be kept copiously watered and 
mulched with soft manure during dry weather. 
The perennials part readily when new growth is 
commencing, and cuttings may be made In spring 
and struck iu sandy soil in a warm shady spot. 
The early flowering pyramidal section comes into 
full beauty in early June, while the decussant 
varieties of the perennial division are at their best 
a full month later. The annual Drummond! 
phloxes should be raised from seed sown in gentle 
heat in March, and planted out in May in good 
soil, when they will make a grand display. They 
reach a foot high, and may be sown safely out 
of doors in the blooming bed. thinly, in April. 

Physalis Franchetil—"The Chinese lantern." 
a species of winter cherry, well worth cultivation 
for the decorative properties of its pretty calyxes 
and fruits, which last long indoors when gathered 
In the autumn. A rather poor soil suits this sub¬ 
ject. which may be divided at the roots in spring 
and transplanted. 

Pico tee—These very pretty perennials require 
exactly similar treatment, both for r>ot and bed¬ 
ding culture, to their near relations, the carna¬ 
tions, from which they are distinguished by a 
narrow edging of dark coloration on the flower 
petals. varyiug in shade from rose to scarlet or 
purple, and in breadth from a mere line to an 
eighth of an inch. The more even and distinct 
the marking, the more picoteea are esteemed. 

Pink.—(Jarden pinks are no less acceptable than 
their lordlier congeners, the carnations, because 
of their sweet exhalations of perfume and robust 
and spreading growth. They propagate by root 
division as well as from seed and by pipings and 
cuttings, and make a delightful edging. There 
are laced and fringed varieties galore of the old- 
fashioned type, with a variety of coloration, white, 
however, l*eing predominant, and even the single 
sort8 are attractive. Hie florists have raised 
some very handsome, free-blooming, large- 
flowered pinks, amongst which Her Majesty and 
Mrs. Slnkins may be mentioned as specially excel¬ 
lent in all respects. 

Plumbago.—A genus of climbing perennials, 
with flowers of pretty and delicate shades of blue. 
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pink, purple, and white. The variety capea^U. 
Ught lavender hue. Is much favoured for training 
round pillars or along the rafters of greenhouses. 
Rich, fibrous loam, with peat and sand, suits 
the plumbago, and It can be propagated by cut¬ 
tings and rooting offshoot*. 

Polemonium. (See Jacob’s Ladder.) 

Polyanthus.—The bunch-flowered garden pri¬ 
mula. There are gold-laced, fancy, and hose-in¬ 
hose sections, all readily raised from 2 *-ed or root 
division, and each containing numerous varieties. 
They flourish in rich light soli and an airy situa¬ 
tion, and young plants prefer shade from strong 
sun. Seed should be sown in summer, and the 
seedlings pricked off for later transplantation to 
commence blooming the following year. Clumps 
should not be allowed to remain unparted more 
than three yean* or the flowers will deteriorate. 
The colours vary from white, through cream and 
pearly blue to scarlet, maroon, and nearly black, 
and from golden-yellow to deep brown, some 
having several shad*** of colour in combination, 
while there are doubles as well as singles. 

Polygonatura.—A genus of herlxaceous peren¬ 
nials. which include the feathery " Solomon’s 
Seal." with distinctive pendulous green and white 
flowers at the leaf axils. Likes shade and soft 
goo<l soil, and may Ik- increased by root division. 

Poppy.—The Papavere arc a numerous family, 
light and graceful generally, pretty of foliage, and 
bright If evanescent of bloom The satin) Shirk?) 
poppies, white. nx-e, and crimson, are capital 
summer ladders, and ahould Ik- sown thinly in 
March on the Ixirdern and again in Septeinl>cr for 
early bl<x>in the following season, allowing each 
plant plenty of room to develop. They like light 
soil, and glory in sunlight. Of the perennials, 
the Iceland poppies and the Oriental tqKvle*. 
orange, red. or silvery, often with black centres, 
are great favourites; while some of the hairy 
sulphur and blue Himalayan sorts (nee Meconop- 
sis) are biennial and should lx* so treated. They 
need watering at the root freely In summer. The 
elegant little Alpine popples—ruse, salmon, bull, 
orange, pale yellow, and white—are gems for the 
rock garden. 

Portulaca.—The " Sun Plant/’ a large and bril¬ 
liantly flowered yet dwarf-growing half-hanly 
annual, delighting In a hot. dry situation. Best 
Mown where It Is to flower the end of April or early 
In May. 

Poteutllla.—A genu-* of herbaceous pcnmnials. 
the smaller varieties of which ruKinble the wild 

wild Marsh Cinquefoil Is a 
potent! I In. but some of the 
garden sorts arc shrubby 
subjects ranging from 1 to 
3 feet In height, with floral 
coloration varying Ix'twccn 
white and scarlet or yellow 
and purple. 

Primrose.—The common 
*' pale rathe " primrose of 
the British woodlands, 
always a welcome harbinger 
of spring-time. grow* 
readily in leafy soil In 
shady nooks of the garden. 
The double varieties, mainly 
raised from a Japanese 
slock, are very hardy and 
very beautiful. There Is a 
good range of flower colour 
In these—white, yellow, 
lilac, mauve, blue, and 
crimson. They are closely 
allnd to the iHflyunthus, 
and maxsecd with similar 
culture, being propagated 
by division. 

Primula.—What Is gener¬ 
ally understood under this 
head Is the Chinese genus. 
Primula sinensis, ho much 
cultivated for greenhouse 
and general Indoor display 
In spring, though of course 
all the true primrose* really 
belong to the family. There 


strawberry. The 



PlllMULA 

LITTON 1 ASA. 

A hardy aperies from 
Western China 
wltli closely ar¬ 
ranged cylindrical 
spikes of purple 
and red. 2 feet 
high. 


varieties, the fiori»tx having paid much 
to tiirlr hybridisation Improvement. 


are many 
attention 

Good seed haring been secured. It tliould be sown 
In a ooinpomt of half leaf-mould and a quarter 
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each of yellow loam and sharp *and from March 
to June, over alight bottom heat, shading until 
after germination. Transplant the seedlings as 
soon as they are big enough to handle into tx)ieK 
or pans, well drained. Later shift into single 
pots, giving a greater proportion of loam to the 
coinpost, and hardening by exposure to the shade. 
Top-dre*iing and mnnurial watering (weaki inay 
be given os the flowering time approaches, placing 
the plants near the glas< in well-ventilated frames, 
or on shelves in the greenhouse. Primulas can 
be Increased by division of the crowns with a 
portion of stem and root attached to each piece; 
when growth Is established there may lie repot¬ 
ting and treatment generally as for developing 
plants obtained from seed. The choices! pri¬ 
mulas never need a temperature exceeding fifty 
degrees at night in winter to keep them in robust 
condition. Karly sowing and forcing treatment 
will bring some into bloom in November, and 
Ruccessiunal flowering can be kept up Into Lite 
spring. Primula obconica is a very persistent 
bloomer. 

Pyrethnun.—"Coloured marguerites” many 
people call t tie varieties of Pyret brum roseum. 
which rank among the mod acceptable of early 
summer flowering Imrder perennials «»f the hardy 
herlwccoiiJ* order, l-'roin the type they liavc so 
far diverged as to include Kubjcetx bearing the 
bloom of white, yellow, and red in many shade*, 
as well as n*s\ and IxDth double and single In 
form. Pyrethrum' may t*' raised from *ced and 
cuttings, but an- most safely increased by root 
div ision in early spring. A second crop of flowers 
may Ik- obtained by cutting down the leaf stalks 
to the ground when blooming is over, forking 
p>und. and watering with liquid manure to en¬ 
courage new growth. Wood ashes or soo i may 
Ik* employed as a drc*>ing for the double purpose 
of fertilisation and keeping slugs away when the 
shoots tx-gin to appear on tfie crown*. Mulching 
Is advisable, too. for pyrvtbrums where the soil 
is light, especially in time of drought. Tchlhat- 
chewll is a close-growing evergreen pyrethrum, 
g«xxi for growing on slopes instead of turf, and 
also for rockery furnishing. It bears long- 
stalked w hite flowers. The strongly, and to many 
disagreeably, odoriferous feverfew, single and 
double white, also the useful golden-foliogcd 
Pyrethrum partheiiiuxu aureum ladong to this 
genus. For carpet bedding, lines of the latter 
should be pinched back to keep dwarf, and every 
flower hud removed. 

Quaking Grasj. Brlra maxima, the most 
popular of the curious annual trembling grasses, 
grows readily from sod, and Is very useful for 
ixmquct work ami preservation for winter decora¬ 
tion. 

Ranunculus.—Rotli Persian and turban ranun¬ 
culuses may be planted In November, 2 Inches 
deep and 5 Inches asunder, care in Ing taken to 
place the tubera the right way up. or they may 
Ik set out surrounded by sund in February in 
deep dug pits of rich loam, well enriched with 
decayed cow manure, and whilst growth Is In 
progre** there should Ik- plentiful watering. Off¬ 
sets from the tubers, each, however tiny, having 
its accompanying nx»t claw, furnish the most 
reliable method of propagation. f«»r the- ranunculus 
rarely comes true from seed. The tubers should 
bo stored in a drawer containing dry sand when 
taken up at the end of July after (lowering, until 
plant Ing time. The flowers of the variety acris. 
in Its double fonn. are some limes called " Bat¬ 
chelor’s Buttons." GminlncuM has blue-grey 
foliage and shining gold flowers. Gradations of 
white, crimson. scarlet, pink, ro.-c. yellow , brown, 
purple, and black seifs nui> Ik met with among 
the niminculuses, and borne of the flowers present 
two or more colours in combination, the markings 
and edgings being In cums very at tractive. The 
type originated in ttic* levant, and the Pcnduu 
section should Ik- ahapid like a ball with one-third 
diced off the top. the petals lying close and tight 
from outside to centre. The compact blooms 
of the turbans are all of pod live colour, and there 
are variations U> a scml-double condition classed 
ax French ranunculi. which are particularly Auri¬ 
ferous and vigorous of habit. 

Red-hot-Poker PLuiL—The trltomu. or knl- 
phorla. ax tJiLs singular and showy perennial Ls 
variously styled by the florist*. Is. In popular 
parlance, the ” torch lily," " flame flower." or 
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49 red-hot-poker plant.' 9 It has long and graceful (the Chinese balloon flower), Papaver alpina (the 
sword-like leaves and gorgeous spikes of orange Alpine poppy), Omphalodes verna (a creeper with 
and scarlet bloom, changing to greenish-yellow, flowers like the forget-me-not), the dwarf wood 
It should be grown In deep-dug, well-manured sorrel, the creeping cup flower (Nierembergla), 
soil, and planted with the crown about an inch Lychnis alpina, Uthospermum prostratum. Erica 
and a half below the surface, and protected in camea (the winter flowering heath), the rock 
winter-time with a covering of litter or sawdust, geranium or Crane’s-bill, the Hawkweed. dwarf 
firmly trodden, which may be removed In early irises, LamJum macula turn (variegated foliage). 
May. The tritoraa will absorb a large quantity all form admirable rockery subjects from which 
of liquid manure in the growing period. to make a selection, and many of the hardier 

Reseda. (See Mignonette.) ferns, such na Scolopendrlums. spleen worts, and 

Rhodanthe.—Beautiful, half-hardy everlastings, polypodiums, can be interspersed with effect In 
of neat and compact growth, very decorative in shady crevices, 
garden borders and the conservatory or parlour Rocket.—Free-flowering and hardy herbaceous 

window. Requires light and rich soil and shel- plants, annual, biennial, or perennial In duration, 
tered situation, and must be raised in gentle heat and very sweetly scented. Will flourish In any 
from seed, and hardened before planting out on good soil, and are easily propagated; the annuals 
a warm border in summer. The flowers in the from seed, and others by division. There are 
variety Manglesii are light rose with silvery calyx, double and single sorts, mostly with white or 
and should be gathered young for drying. purple bloom. 

Rhododendron.—These magnificent evergreen. Room Plants. 


blossoming shrubs grow only to perfection in 
moist, peaty loam, quite free from lime, and 
must not have the ball broken or the stem 
loosened in replanting. 'There is very consider- 


(See Indoor Decorative Plants.) 

Roses.—For bedding roses the soil should be 
deeply dug and richiy manured, and the planting 
may take place at any time during propitious 
weather after leaf-shedding and before the buds 


able diversity as to size and flower coloration, begin to swell in April. Any damaged root ter- 
Rhododemlrons like plenty of room, and the mlnals should be trimmed off with a sharp knife, 
shelter of tall trees from north and east winds, the root masses being then spread out wide, and 
They flourish in towns if not crowded too much, covered with fine soil in a sufficiently large hole 
There are endless Chinese species introduced by and pressed firmly. Fill up the surface and tread 
plant col lectors within the last half-century. The well all round, then give a good soaking to settle 
Dahurian variety flowers in early spring, when the mould in place. Standards budded on a stock 
its pretty purple bloom is particularly welcome, should be given a stake for support. Priming 


Arborcum is hardy and reliable and the Cataw- 
biense varieties are handsome both as regards 
flowers and foliage. 

Ribcs.—The *' flowering currant,” Ribes no- 
guinea, is familiar to most folk as a very pretty 
sluing blooming shrub, whose abundant pinky 
and crimson racemes open with the opening 
leaves. Rll>es gro^ularia is the gooseberry. 
There are other varieties faring white and yellow 
florets, the latter being sometimes known as the 


must be practised with discrimination, standards 
having all weak growth eliminated and the strong 
outward-pointing shoots cut back to four or five 
eyes in April, in each case the centre being left 
open, while own root roses should have the thick 
vigorous new stems pruned to good buds and the 
thinner growth either removed entirely or short¬ 
ened to a single bud. leaving no one shoot to 
cross another. It is better to prune a little late 
than too early, so that the new growth may not 


Buffalo rurrant.” Any soil and any position be nipped by severe spring frosts. In climbing 


seem to agree wit li t hese bright and accommodating 
binhcH, which are amenable to clipping for hedge 
formation, and do not object to a seaside situa¬ 
tion. They should he planted when the ground 
is not too wet and pasty, towards the end of 
October. 

Rockeries.—'The rockery, or rock garden, be it 
large or small, is largely a matter of individual 


roses the long ripe shoots may be pruned very 
much less drastically, and trained to wall or trellis 
with but a short length at the end removed, just 
before the buds begin to break. For all outdoor 
iwes, plentiful root mulching with rich but well- 
rotted manure to be washed down by rain or 
artificial watering is good. The staple of the soil 
should be strong loam. Roses are propagated 


taste, and the utilisation of opportunity in the by cuttings from suckers and by budding. Cut- 
choice and disposition of constructive materials, tings should be taken from shoots made in late 
Stability in building up the rockery, coincident autumn, with a small portion of the preceding 
with avoidance of formality, and the provision year’s wood attached, and struck in sandy soil in 
of a plenitude of firmly-placed and nutritive mould the o]>en. Suckers are easily removed and trans- 
between ami behind the facins boulders, are the planted. Buddlntr, to succeed. Is an art best 
chief essentials, with perfect drainage under all. acquired from demonstration by a gardener. 
Every stone or whatever else be utilised should Green fly should be removed by syringing or the 
have its part in.making a permanently fixed ledge, application of Insecticide Immediately upon its 
securing in position a sufficient depth and expanse appearance, whether on indoor roses or those of 
of sunken soil to afford sustenance to one or more the open, and the ” Rose Maggot,” or larva of 
subjects, and to permit others being planted, the leaf-rolling moth, must be looked out for and 
watered, and otherwise attended to without destroyed before it can effect mischief. Black 
structural disturbance. The right sort of plants, spot and mildew give trouble, when sulphur dust- 
and there is a wide range of choice, should be ing should be resorted to whilst the foliage is 
carefully selected and introduced to the situation moist. 

best adapted to their natural needs. Some re- Salpiglossis.—This is a curious half-hardy annual 
quire shade, some much moisture, some revel in carrying petunia-like flowers, richly pencilled. It 
strong sunlight. Perennials are preferable, as, blooms in August, and reaches a height of 11 to 2 
once introduced, and properly established, they feet. Sow in heat in Moich. potting off the seed- 
call for little after treatment beyond keeping lings singly and protecting them until the bedding 
within bounds and occasional superficial dressing, out period—early In June—or they may be trans- 
Aurieulas and ill pines generally, gentians, the ferred to larger pots for conservatory or indoor 


saxifrages, the sedutn*. stonecrops. Creeping 
Jenny, aubrietias, areuarios, dwarfed trailing 
campanulas, tirabis, rockcress. the houseleeks 
(serapervivums), soli land las. the catchflies or 


decoration. The flowers are splendid for cutting. 
The plants like a sunny situation and very rich 
soil. Some of the varieties of salpiglossis have 
creamy-white flowers, veined with gold; others 


Milenes. the smaller achllleaa or milfoils, the bugle are velvety crimson, gold pencilled, and there is 
flower or ajuga, the " gold dust.” the thrifts considerable variety. 

lanneria). the alpine wallflower, cistus (the rock Salvia.—Half-hardy perennials for greenhouse 

rose), the hardy cyclamens (requiring slight winter flowering or ornamental summer bedding. They 
protection In most cases), the American cowslip make pretty plants, and carry very bright blue 
idodocatheon). Dlanthus neglectus (the glacier or scarlet blossom. They want winter protection. 
Pink), the rosette-like draba, the creeping moun- and cuttings or seed must be started In heat, 
tain avens or dryas. Sarracenla purpurea (the Saponaria.—Saponaria calabrica is an invalu- 

iiardy pitcher plant), the mountain thymes, the able edging annual, dwarf and compact in growth, 
*J ^onriTiA). the vincAs or periwinkle, but a spleudid spreader, studded with tiny stare 
K*t h W\ ,e T ven > n,c *V q - th ? Banguinaria or of pink bloom, which continue through summer 
A ! pl ? e p [ lmu,a8 1 : th ? d ™ rf Alpine and autumn. There la a white variety, and both 
Uo WriL m i 1 l pr Sf u f clF aHw-lirer may ^ drills in April in the bonier. If 

g \arkt> stcllaria), Platycodon Maritall placed between Cerastium (Snow in Harvest) and 
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the blue Nemophlla, It gives a grand ribbon effect. 
Saponaria ocymoldes, the Rock Soap wort, is a 
trailer and a perennial, capital for rockery work. 

Saxifrage.—Ilardy plants, mainly perennial, 
very suitable for town gardens and rock garden. 
'•London Pride*’ (Saxifraga umbrosa) Ls g<xxi 
for edging, especially in inoist j*>sitions, and 
always looks pretty, especially when its light 
branching blossom U thrust up. The thick-leaved 
Saxifrage, or 44 Sow’s Ear.” is coarser but very 
utilitarian as a clother of barren soil, and the 
mossy varieties are most decorative. The curiously 
encrusted saxifrages require a sunny and dry 
situation, and longifolia and Tumbling Waters 
are much In vogue as i>ot plants because of their 
handsome bloom spikes. All these can l>e readily 
propagated by cuttings carrying root growth, and 
the distinctive Saxifraga eamientosa. which is so 
great a favourite for hanging-baskets. and is 
commonly called the " Creeping Sailor” <>r 
•' mother of thousands," increases by rooting 
runners, like the strawberry. 

Scabious.—This is a sweet old garden subject, 
always welcome either in the annual or perennial 
form, and ls often called the " pincushion flower.* 
Its familar stamen-studded discs of bloom, laven¬ 
der. rose. blue, purple, and sulphury white, art- 
very useful for cutting. Borne species grow wild 
In the cornfields, and atropurea. sometimes st>led 
M the Mournful Widow.” Is a deep-hued and hand¬ 
some cultivate*! favourite. Another popular sca¬ 
bious is arvensis. "the Gipsies* Rose” (blue), 
white and crimson. King, and the pure white 
Snowball, comparatively recent evolutions of the 
florist, find many admirers. The annuals grow 
freely from seed, and the perennials arc propagated 
by division. 

Schizanthus.—Half-hardy annual, which ma> 
be adapted to pot culture or for Isirdcr growth in 
good rich soil. The peculiar shape of Its pretty, 
vari-coloured bloom hit* procun d for it the popular 
names of "Fringe Flower” ami "Butterfly 
Flower.” Sown in autumn, it will come out in 
the greenhouse in the following spring early. 

Schlzo pc talon. — Useful flowering annual, 

almond-seen ted. twelve Inches. 

Schizostylia cocctnca. — A late autumn flowering 
perennial. throwing up spikes of brilliant scarlet 
bloom. which may lie protected by shelter for 
winter cutting. 

Scilla.—Tiie wild hyacinth, or " Amrcd hare¬ 
bell.” culilvatod varieties of the hluelxrll. an* 
employed with effect In the garden for Hpring 
blooming. Hlfolla has white and rose us well as 
blue llowerlng forms, and Slblrlca comes amongst 
the very earliest of outdoor flowering bulbs. 
Planted In autumn, and top-dressed In succeeding 
H«*aHoris. they will Ktand and bloom well for years. 
Sell la marltlma. a Mediterranean rnemUr of this 
genus. supplies the Squill so much employed in 
medicine. 

Scutellaria orien tails.—The "Skull-cap,” a 
hardy, flat-growing little subject, with Iliac and 
y ellow flowers, g<»od for liorder edging und rockery 
cultivation. 

Sea Lavender.—The great Sea Jgt vender (Stat Ice 
latlfolla). with Its graceful light blue " Everlast¬ 
ing ” blossom* Ijome In spreading panlc.ii*, make* 
a splendid border subject If cultivated In a sunny 
position. May l>c propagated by division In 
spring. There are pink and white* varieties. 

Sedum.—'J’he Htonecrop. and it* congeners, an 
extensive family (chiefly perennial; of thick-leaved 
and spreading growth. many of them Ixaring 
flowers profusely, while, pink, or yellow, hand¬ 
some. having brown, purple, or mealy-white 
foliage. Amongst the 1**1 of rockery subjects. 
The variety Virens moiistrosurn Is the curious 
fyjcksooinb-headed sedum. whilst the variegated 
Hleljoldl makes a g***i hanging basket plant. 
They will all grow well In shallow Mill on rockeries 
or In pot* in the strongest hui&sJilnc, and increase 
by division. ... , _ 

Shrub*. — BesideH Rhododendrons and JjLun-l* 
of various dwcriptlon*. there I* a great diversity 
of suitable subject* for the furnishing of orna¬ 
mental shrubberies In town and country, both 
amongst deciduous and evergreen species, while 
many Ije&rhig beautiful bloMoin are obtainable 
at any well-stocked nursery. There Is the Plerls 
or Andromeda, of which the variety floribunda 
shows a wealth of white flowers not unlike Lilies 
of the Valley in March. Boil that would suit the 


Rhododendron does nicely for it. but good Handy 
loam without any peaty admixture will serve, if 
a sunny and open position I*? allotted. The 
Laurustlnus or Viburnum cornea In. ho do the 
Euonymuses. Box, Barberry. Aucuba. the golden¬ 
leaved Thuya or Arlx>r vine, the tender green 
Cryptomeria Japonlca, fhe varlegated Cypresses 
or Retinlspora. the Lilacs, the cream-white 
foil aged Taxus. the Guelder Rone, the Strawberry 
Tree (Arbutus Unedo). the Tree of Heaven 
(Allantbus glandulosa) and the bold Paulownin 
Imperially, which latter requires pruning hard 
bock, autumnally. almost to the ground, to secure 
the be*t after-effect. Other useful shrubs are the 
flowering Currant*, the Jew's Mallow (Kerria 
Japonlca). many decorative Hollies and dwarf 
Conifene. the orange-lx*rried Cotonenster. the 
double Gorse. the Privets, the SnowlxTTy (Sjtii- 
phoricarpu* racemosus). the larger Veronicas, tLe 
feathery-leaved Tamarisks, the Sweet Bay. tiie 
white-flowered Escal Ionia, the glossy-leaved and 
yellow-cat killed Garrya. the Kosemury. the 
metal lie-looking and prickly-follagcd Mahouia. the 
bright and smokc-rcsl*tliig Oleariis. the Mock 
Orange < Philadelphia coronariusi. the Californian 
Yellow \V«xm1 i\ Irgllia lutea). the shrubby Honey- 
suckle* (of which Lonicera fragrantissima U one 
of the lx*t>. the hardy Azaleas and Heaths. and 
many more that might lx* mentioned. They 
require varied treatment as to M>il and situation, 
respecting which consideration of their natural 
habitat funiidies the lx*st guide, but in most 
casori go* k 1 garden mould over a well-dug and 
judiciously uuipured subsoil will serve their plant¬ 
ing and upkeep in vigour. There should lx* no 
attempt at crowding. Better a few well-chosen 
and shapely mid good-growing plants than a 
cramped lot of starved stragglers. One must have 
space for a »hninl>ery. but a selec tion from what 
is here specilled will Ik* useful to many who have 
at their disposal banks and front gardens not 
occupied by small perennials or IxsidUig plants. 
A grout argument in favour of shrubs in orna¬ 
mental horticulture is the little trouble most of 
them entail after dwriiuinating plantation. 

Silene pemdula.—Rosy-pink liorder annual, one 
foot. good for growing on a rockery. 1 here are 
double and single sort*. 

Slugs, tSee Pests of the Garden.) 

Snapdragon. (Sec Antirrhinum.) 

Snowdrop.—These sweet little spring-blooming 
bulbs arc l>est planted in October, though they 
may be put out later at the exi*ense of retarded 
llowerlng. They delight in shad> und peaty loam, 
iin«l should Ik- two inches underground, one Inch 
apart, and subjected to no after disturbance, 
which explain* why they nourish In a grn>spM. 
There are autumn flowering us well ns spring 
snowdrop*. which should Ik* planted us early In 
the year as procurable. l'lwesii it he Giant Snow¬ 
drop) is a spring bloomer and *I«k*s well hi n imt. 
for Indoor decoration. If given plenty «*f air. 

Soli.—Suitable Mill, matured us to Its com¬ 
ponents. each containing the full quota of nutri¬ 
tive quallth**, I* very necessary to gardening 
success. lx>tli out of door* and as regard* pot 
culture. S|K*ut or soured soil. <ir soil otherwise 
out of condition. Is worse tluui useless in horti¬ 
culture. Therefore let there lx*. Imprimis, prudent 
provision of essential Ingredients. and ufb-rwards 
their proper and thorough admixture. The pre¬ 
paration of soil* and composts to supply the 
vurlunt needs of plants Is the elementary con¬ 
sideration which the amateur requires to get a 
mastery of. In practice he should have at hand 
us much us he will want of good tlhr*;us loam, 
secured, If possible, by the stacking, root side 
uppermost, for six months, or until all vegetable 
life lx* dead, of closely shaven mellow pasture 
turves. Portions of the stack can Is* broken up 
and passed through a coarse or line sieve a* and 
when requisite, eliminating simultaneously any 
discoverable Insectivorous germs, which may have 
obtained lodgment and retained vitality, u pre¬ 
caution which should have attention when all 
other ooinixktt Ingredients lire riddled and over¬ 
hauled. Thoroughly rotted vegetable matter of 
almost any character will furnish the indispens¬ 
able leaf null, though, of course, leaf sweeping* 
pure and simple, are l>e*t. When decomposition 
has become complete In the heap, any convenient 
uantlty may lx* removed to the potting shed to 
ry and facilitate handling. But. procured from 
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a common, and matured by heaping in an airy 
place where moss growth receives no encourage¬ 
ment. or purchased prepared for use, 1s another 
requisite. Elver sand, washed free of all other 
than silicate, must be provided. It may be sharp 
and coarse, or fine and smooth—as the silver 
sand so useful in the germination of seed or 
cutting-striking. Clean road drift furnishes valu¬ 
able material for the gardener’s service. Manure 
should be prepared by throwing short stable litter 
Into a light pile and turning occasionally In the 
sun to sweeten it. That containing the excreta 
of cows should be kept separate from collections 
of horse-droppings. Horse manure is In the best 
condition for Incorporation with garden soil after 
having done duty in a hotbed. Wood ashes, or 
the residuum of a bonfire of garden rubbish, 
possess fertilising properties of some potentiality 
and importance for the enrichment of mould, and 
decayed organic animal substances all have greater 
or less manurial value according to the amount 
and character of the phosphates and alkaline salts 
they contain. Burnt clay and marl can also be 
advantageously employed, while lime dressing 
lightens and mellows heavy land materially. To 
keep garden soil at its best there must be system¬ 
atic digging, forking, and turning over, in order 
to promote aeration, drainage, and pulverisation, 
and composts used for pot plant culture should 
be cast away or worked In after Impoverishment 
with stiff outdoor soil, to the lightening and 
consequent improvement of the bed or border 
earth. 

Solomon’s Seal. (See Polygonatum.) 

Sphagnum.—A moisture-absorbing moss ob¬ 
tained from bogs and swamps, and employed In 
horticulture as soil for tree-growing orchids. 
Useful also for laying, after saturation, over seed- 
pans to keep the germinating seed damp and 
dark. 

Spiraea.—A genius of shrubby and mainly peren¬ 
nial marsh plants of which the wild “ Meadow 
Sweet” is an example. Carries feathery spikes 
of very decorative bloom. Spiraea Japonlca, the 
familiar white conservatory sort, is grown in great 
quantity by the market gardeners for indoor 
decoration, in winter and early spring. The 
Splncas thrive In well drained, sandy loam, 
mingled with leaf soil, and are propagated by 
root division. In the growing and flowering 
period, Spincas must have copious and frequent 
watering to keep them going. There are golden- 
leaved. pink, and white-flowered varieties, double 
and single. The varieties Lindlcyana (white) and 
Douglasii (rose) will grow* up to six feet high on 
a shady shrubbery border, but the dwarf sorts 
ore most in favour because of their pretty habit 
and adaptability to the conservatory. 

Southernwood.—Artemisia abrotanum. an aro¬ 
matic shrub with hair-like, segmental leaves, 
familiarly styled “Old Man.” “Lad's love.” or 
‘‘Lad love lass.” Very useful and pleasant for 
fringing flower bouquets, and easily rooted from 
cuttings. It may be grown to a good-sized bush 
and kept tidy by shortening the roots. 

Stocks.—-These sweetly scented flnwera are 
mostly half-hardy biennials, though there is an 
extensive section which need re-raising annually 
from seed, and all thrive in a not over rich soil 
•that contains old mortar. Matthiola annua, “ the 
Ten Week Stock.” Ls the most widely cultivated, 
and gets its distinguishing name from the fact of 
Its generally coining Into bloom at the ace indi¬ 
cated. There are many colours of this, all beauti¬ 
ful, double or single, and they should bo sown in 
March under shelter, pricked off to harden before 
bedding out. The imperial or perpetual stock is 
an autufnn bloomer, and will continue to flower 
up to Christmas almost during a mild season, if 
sown in early spring, or it may be sown in July 
to come on for the following June blooming. 
This variety is a robust German hybrid of the 
Brompton stock, a branching section of the genus 
which does not flower tlie first season, and is in 
consequence called the Winter Stock by some. 
It should be sown thinly in light sandy soil In an 
exposed situation during May. and transplanted 
after thinning in autumn, with great care. The 
Giant Cape stock, with glorious spikes of fragrant 
pyramidal bloom, is a variation of the Brompton 
and neeils similar treatment, with unstinted 
in dry weather. 

Sunflower.—The Sunflowers Include Hellan- 


thnses and Harpalinms, th* for mer genus con* 
tainlng the tall and imposing subjects, with their 
great yellow discs of bloom, which are so con¬ 
spicuous in knany gardens in the autumn, the 
latter comprising numerous varieties of dwarf 
flowering plants, almost black at the centre, yellow 
edged and stamened. All are easy of culture, 
but the gross-growing giants need plenty of room 
and a rich soli to come to their best. They 
should be sown In April in front of the shrubbery 
or where they are to stand anywhere. The Har- 
poliums are perennial and should be so treated. 
There is a double Harpalium which comes In 
nicely for cutting. 

Sweet Pea.—Sweet peas, of which there is now 
endless variety, all of very great attractiveness, 
may be sown, in good soil. In March or April in a 
sheltered position out of doors, or in pots in a 
cold frame in October to be hardened for an early 
start in the borders. These should be planted 
out with great care, not breaking the ball or 
injuring the running roots, and pressed in firmly. 
Flower cutting should be constant, as this pro¬ 
longs the blooming period materially, by prevent¬ 
ing seeding, and plenty of room should be allowed 
for the development of the full beauty of this 
engaging garden subject. The Eckford variety 
and some others of the more recently introduced 
sweet peas of the florists, foreign as well as British, 
are exquisite as to delicacy and shading and flower 
size and richness of aroma, and the culture of a 
selection of the most distinctive descriptions 
should be entered upon by every possessor of a 
garden. They entail but little trouble if the soil 
be well prepared and worked before the sowing, 
and the support supplied be suitable, and do 
summer flower gives greater satisfaction and is 
brighter and more acceptable than the univerc&llt 
popular Sweet Pea. The perennial section Is 
referred to under the botanical name of the genus, 
Lathyrus. 

Sweet William.—The many varieties of DIanthus 
bar bat us should be sown in well-tilled beds of 
enriched soil in June, and the seedlings pricked 
off as soon as large enough. Sweet Williams 
deteriorate greatly after the second season, and 
should be renewed from seed, or increased by 
off-sets. The auricula-eyed varieties bear ini- 
mease heads of bloom, in which the Individual 
flowers, white in the centre and edged with rich 
hues of crimson and other shades of red. are 
large and handsome. A good look-out should be 
kept for the “Leather Jacket” grub, which la 
very fond of eating through the stems of Sweet 
Williams Just under the surface, and if not caught 
and killed will soon work devastation among and 
ultimately destroy the mo6t promising plants. 

Syringa. (See Lilac.) 

Thrift.—Arraeria, the pink Thrift, is a splendid 
dwarf edging or rockery plant, delighting in a 
sunny position, and flourishing In good loamy solL 
The variety Vulgaris alba, with white flowers, is 
neat and dense-growing, while Cephalotes. the 
Giant Thrift. Ls very useful for cutting. Increase 
by division, planting firmly singly or in rows. 

Thuja.—The Arbor vit®, a very decora tivo 
shrubbery subject, good also for growing in little 
beds or lawns, will flourish in fibrous loam, and 
the variety A urea variegata is especially effective. 
Should be transplanted in April. 

Tobacco Plant—Nicotian* afllnis, of delicious 
odour in the evening, is a fine subject either for 
the greenhouse or outdoor culture, and should be 
raised from seed sown in February or March in 
gentle heat, the seedlings being transplanted into 
rich sandy soil and gradually hardened if Intended 
for bedding. It spreads and branches freely, if 
kept well watered, making immense fleshy leaves 
under stimulation, and carrying pretty white 
tubular blofwoin of greenish tinge on the exterior. 
When the plants die down in tho autumn they 
may be covered with ashes, when many of them 
will spring into growth again the following season, 
as the Nicotiana is. properly speaking, a half- 
hardy perennial. The variety Macrophylla gigan- 
tea is particularly large as to foliage, and sends 
up long flower spikes of a purplish shade, while 
there are some pink sorts; but the white type is 
the most generally useful and sweetly perfumed. 

It seeds readily in the border, and young plants 
coming up in summer bear moving. 

TracheUum coeruleuxn.—A border or rock-work 
plant, bearing pretty blue flowers in August. 
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Tradescanda.—A genus of perennial trailers, 
conta ining varieties suitable for ornamental 
baskets in the window or conservatory, or for 
greenhouse culture, with leaves sometimes prettily 
striped, produced on long and gracefully pendant 
growth, also some of a sufficiently hardy nature 
for summer bedding. The common Spider-wort 
is the most familiar of this form of Tradescantia. 
The greenhouse sorts require rich moist soil, and 
root readily from cuttings over gentle heat, or 
may be propagated by nx)t. Trodescantia Zebrina 
is a good green or variegated subject for hanging 
over the sides of vases or pots in the winter 
garden. 

Tritoma. (See Red-hot-Poker Plant.) 

Trollius (Globe Flowen.—Showy border plants, 
producing from May to July handsome globe- 
shaped flowers. they thrive equally well In half- 



Trolllus or Clolx? Flower. 


shady or sunny situations, and are a1*o charming 
subjects for planting by the wutcr-side. 

TtopiDolum.—These elegant climbers, with 
which may lx? included for the punx>se of con¬ 
venience all the hardy annuals. Nasturtiums, 
whether tall or dwarf growing, an* easy of culti¬ 
vation and profuse flowering. Their brilliance of 
colouring Is un transcended. and given proi>er soil, 
which should be rich and sandy, they occasion 
little trouble. In the greenhouse they may Ik' 
trained up canes or to the rafters, or allowed to 
hang over the sides of suspended pots. Nothing 
need lx* said ns to how to grow the common 
Nasturtium. It grows Itself wherever It has once 
been introduced, hut the choice species, both 
single and double, should be sown In heat and 
carefully li&rdcnod when intended for pot hl<xxn 
out of doors. and they require frequent watering. 
Tropioolu/u canarlensiw. the Canary ('neper, is a 
pretty and very distinct climlxr. which may be 
sown and grown In window lx>xtr* or on the border 
as well as In the greenhouse, i he tuberous-rooted 
Tropicolum a/urlum. Ix-arlng blue flowenr. will 
not stand outdoir treatment, but succeeds well 
In a warm greenhouse, as dors Tropuxduui trl- 
colorum. scarlet and black-tipped. 

Tuberose.—Thin Is ft white-flowered and odori¬ 
ferous bul I x>u*-rooted plant of Indian origination, 
which should Is- started In sandy loam In a frame 
over gentle heat In January, giving each bulb a 
very smull r*>t to Itself, and giving no water till 
growth commences, and then but a very little, 
plunging the i*-/ts to the rim. Itcpot Into larger- 
slav'd (say to 4 I rich I i*ots when the mot* show 
through the drainage hole, then plunge again 
until the HowtT sidkcw sliow. when the plants 
may lx? placed In tin* greenhouse or conservatory 
• to bloom, where they ia*t long and ex hide a 
delightful iH-rfume. 

Tulip.—G«x*I old mellow loam, perfectly free 
from any Insert lib* In any form, should lx tin* 

K ’oy«xl for t • 1 11 v» culture Inside and nut, all stones 
lug carefully sifted out. The lx*t time for 
planting tlie bull#* outdoors Is from inld-Octolx*r 
•to rnld-Noveinlx?r. and the Is-ds should Ik* well 
drained. Press tiie bull#s In on a good layer of 
•the prepared I'swn. six inches apart, then cover 
to a depth of al»out three Inches of noil. In taking 
•up the bulbs after blooming for storing until the 
following season, allow the leaves to torn yellow 
'Unit, and dry the bull#* In paper bogs In tlx* air 
and sun Ix-fore putting sway. iTirrc ore singles, 
doubles, and beini-double*, aorne of the former. 


including the early-blooming Due van Thol 
description, being particularly handsome. These 
are well suited for pot culture, and they may be 
grouped effectively in large pots. They require 
plentiful watering when blooming, and must be 
shaded from the turn if the rich coloration Is to 
be prevented from deterioration. The parrot 
tulips, large and showy, are grand for out-of-door 
culture. The summer (or May-flowrring» tulips 
comprise most of the handsome seifs, and will 
stand from year to year in a suitable border. 
They are tall and sturdy of growth, and require 
rather more room individually than suffices for 
the earlier sort*. 

VallotA.—The Scarborough IJIy. a handsome 
bulbous subject for greenhouse or window culture, 
requiring rich, sandy loom with ft peat and old 
mortar admirture. and large deep pots to develop 
in properly. Plant six inches deep at midsummer, 
and do not water after first settling the soil, 
which should lx; well drained, until growth com¬ 
mences. when weak liquid manure may be 
occasionally administered. 

Verbena.—One of the l**t of bedding plants, 
posst-sslni: much variety, readily raised from seed 
or from cuttings, while pegging down the growth 
will nx? It. facilitating increase by division. The 
treatment aworded to the petunia will succeed 
for verlxna culture, and the l***t **>11 for them 
is a loam, leaf-soil and xind amalgam. Young 
plants In the cold frame should !*• hardened off 
for transfer to the flower-bed.* in late May. and 
pegging down after growth lx* well Ixgun out of 
doors will induce new shoots and protracted 
blooming What Is commonly called the 
" Scented Verbena'* Is a plant botanlcally known 
as Lippia citriod >m. It makes a very good 
greenhouse i*ot plant, the leaves emitting pleas¬ 
ing perfume on handling. The common verbane, 
or " Holy Herb/* and the wild hyssop both 
belong to the true verbena bumlv. 

Veronica.—The evergreen speedwells are grand 
autumn bloomers for garden **r greenhouse, and 
will flower all through the early months of winter 
If late planted. while the annual Veronicas (of 
which the little Germander Speedwell, or " God's 
eye/* Is an Indigenous British variety* are invalu¬ 
able for spring blooming. For early show these 
should be sown In autumn, and the taller-growing 
perennial sortx. with handsome white, mauve, or 
purple flower spikes, propagate either by root 
division or cuttings, and ivhouid be planted out 
in spring. 

Viburnum. (See Guelder Rose and Lnuros- 
tin us.) 

Vinca. (See Periwinkle.) 

Viola.—This genus Includes all the pans!* 1 * 
dealt with elsewhere, blit the same Is generally 
taken to signify the "tufted" Adding s|»eclo* 
m) Itorlfcrou* and so suited for rlhtxmlng In summer 
border*, Their proper cultivation Is similar lo 
that which the showier pondes succeed under, 
and there is a great variety of (lower colour from 
white bi plum-coloured, with many shades of 
mauve. lavender and blue lx tween, as well as 
numerous gradations of yellow. \ good top- 
dressing of short manure or rich leaf soil after 
planting out. und frequent watering at the nxits. 
will lx- found very helpful. They seed prolfilcally, 
and can !*• Increased readily from cut lings. Tho 
Pretty little violacornuta is a K'»m 1 ould«>*»r edging 
subject still, despite Uie attractions of it* more 
recent rivals. Ncai»ollUui. Ituxsian, and other 
hnix>dng varieties of odorous violas or violets, 
a* people call them, for dt.dliictIon's sake, aro 
readily grown and forced In greenhouse* 1 . if it bo 
borne In mind that they are sliadc lover*. 

Wullflower.— The hard) t'lu-lninl hus holds it s 
own. luid always will, amongst spring blooming 
favourite* of the garden. It Is well worthy of 
such constant suifrage, for It* culture calls for 
little care, and Its odour and rich coloration are 
ever pleasing, i'ruiu the light straw of the old 
1 ) 1 ** to bio*nl rid. with much striping, splashing, 
and Intermingling of the browns, we have wall¬ 
flowers galore. l»oih *lng)c and double*, the latter 
being Increased I» cuttings, and all the rest from 
seed, which will grow any where. Seedlings should 
lx transplants! early. The wallflower like* a 
light soil containing old mortar. 

Window Garden.—Homo sort* of plant* may 
lx? grown Inside or outside any window. If a 
proper selection Lx* made either In pots or wardian 
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cases Indoors, or in pots or boxes exteriorly, pro¬ 
tected or otherwise. The great thing is proper 
selection. Inside, the wardian case, or humbler 
bell-glass, is only requisite where humidity is 
essential to the health of the subjects included, 
otherwise judicious shade and ventilation will 
suffice to keep a properly placed and properly 
potted plant fresh and beautiful for aa long as 
it is desirable to retain it in a room. A wardian 
case, fern case, or pot collection of any kind under 
glass in a parlour, should be planted by one who 
understands the subjects employed, and provision 
made for efficient drainage into an accessible 
bottom tray, charcoal being employed to facilitate 
filtration, for stagnation at the roots, combined 
with an atmosphere more or less unnatural, will 
kill any delicate plant, or at any rate reduce it 
to an unsightly and sickly state. But many 
pretty ferns may stand within a north-looking 
window, without overhead cover, and flourish 
exceedingly for a lengthy period if carefully 
tended, and many more, as well as numerous 
ornamental-leaved and pretty flowering plants. 
In a window with a northern aspect. For windows 
facing the east the range or selection of suitable 
subjects is still wider, while the window fronting 
the sunny south will only give trouble In requiring 
snarling to obviate the scorching of most plants 
placed either outside or directly within for dis¬ 
play. Little aucubas. arbor vltses and clematises 
are amongst the plants which will adapt them¬ 
selves to the first position. For the second aspect 
camellias and begonias are suitable, so are trailing 
plants of " Creeping Jenny M and polcmoniura, 
besides vincas and sempervivums, and snowdrops, 
narcissi, and other spring-blooming bulbs. West¬ 
ern window plants, and those which will flourish 
either there or to the south, need not be par¬ 
ticularly specified, the range of choice Is so large, 
nut It may be well to hint that verbenas in pots, 
snow pelargoniums, petunias, heliotropes, ever¬ 
lastings fuchsias, cockscombs, calceolarias, and 
cacti, always do best in parlours looking due 
Kouth. and the same may be said of the oleander. 
In all cases there should be daily opening of the 
upper window sashes to let out gas-fouled and 
otherwise vitiated air. and to let in " the wind 
of God, M without exposing the plants to a draught. 
There must be neither parching nor over-watering, 
while the leaves of palms and indiarubber plants 
kept Indoors will be better for an occasional 
sponging to prevent dust from choking their pores. 

\\ Indow lx>xes outside are a matter of taste as to 
const nict ion, but if they l>e regarded as an orna¬ 
mental plinth, from which to rear a beautiful 
floral wall, a good deal will l>e set up. Let the 
box be faced with virgin cork or plain (not brightly 
coloured or gaudily figured) tiles, and left hollow 
within to receive plants in pots, which may be 
removed and renewed readily, and surrounded 
by ashes or fibre to keep them cool. Thus you 
will find your window gardening to be facilitated, 
xou cau train your climbers up the window sides. 
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and let your trailers hang over as well from plunged 
pots as if they were stuffed into one box. the soil 
in which is liable to caking and souring, and you 
will be readily able to keep the roots of all the 
plants cool, each in its own best-liked compost. 
If you go in for a glazed protecting case or frame 
outside, you increase your range of employable 
floral subjects, and construct, in a sense, a minia¬ 
ture conservatory. If you do this, do not omit 
to have the top light hinged to admit of efficient 
ventilation, and leave plenty of room for getting 
at the glass for cleaning everywhere. Those pos¬ 
sessing available sunny windows, sheltered from 
wind, have the best chance of making a satis¬ 
factory and continuous floral outside display, 
but discriminate selection of plants and judicious 
treatment will accomplish much. Nothing 
brightens up a street more than a bit of really 
good window gardening, and he who provides it 
pleases not only himself but every passer-by, and 
receives praise and blessing accordingly. 

Winter Cherry.—A very ornamental perennial, 
which will grow under shade, and produce its 
pretty decorative fruit anywhere in good sandy 
soil. It makes an acceptable conservatory or 
parlour-window subject, and is largely grown by 
market gardeners for dinner-table display. 

Wire worms. (See Pests of the Garden.) 
Wistaria.—A deciduous climber with pretty 
foliage, and handsome tassel-like flowers of purple, 
blue, or white colour, very suitable for a south 
wall. There Is a double-flowering variety, and 
one with variegated leaves, which resemble those 
of the ash in formation. The wistaria may be 
increased by layering shoots at midsummer, and 
these should be severed and transplanted in spring. 

Xeranthemum.—The annual “ Everlasting 4# 
from which 44 immortelles 44 for wreath construc¬ 
tion are made, a hardr annual, with purple or 
white flowers, requiring rich soil for its successful 
cultivation. 

Yucca.—The sharp-pointed, sword-like leaved 
Adam's Needle," some like Yucca gloriosa are 
hardy enough to stand out of doors and endure 
the British winter. Yuccas like strong but sandy 
soil. Yucca recurvifolia has curling leaves: 
fllnmentosa (the "Silk Grass") is a distinctive and 
decorative description of Yucca. They only 
flower occasionally in this country, white spikes 
tinged with green. Propagation by root division. 

Z innia .—Brilliant-flowered half-hardy annuals, 
good for border bedding or massing. Very free 
flowering and long lasting. Zinnia elegans has 
varieties with flowers in white and many colours, 
crimson, scarlet, rose, bronze, buff, lilac, and 
violet, some with double blossom. The seed of 
this should be 6own in heat hi early March, and 
the seedlings transplanted to make good stocky 
subjects for placing in the borders In June, the 
warmest situation possible being accorded them, 
and very well-enriched soil. The doubles make 
good pot plants. No British summer could be 
too hot for the Zinnia, 
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January.—Manuring, digging, and trenching 
operations should he completed in propitious 
weather in the kitchen garden, ami flower borders 
made or renewed, where this has not been done 
before the New Year. Gravel walks may be laid 
down and well rolled after wet, box aud other 
edgings mended. Base and fruit trees may be 
planted still in open weather where requisite; 
prune old ami dead wood from such of the latter 
as are left stationary, and have not been attended 
(o. Bulbs may lx? put out yet for late blooming, 
those which are showing above ground being pro¬ 
tected from frost. Prepare hot-beds for aspara¬ 
gus and mushrooms as convenient. In gentle 
heat or in frames, primula, single begonias, agern- 
tum, and other seeds may be rown as well as 
tomatoes and cucumbers for early cropping, and 
broad l>caus and lettuce on sunny bordeis; while 
peas for early planting out should be sown in 
pots, and chrysanthemum cuttings taken. Pota¬ 
toes may be planted, too. in frames and dahlia 
roots overhauled In readiness for starting new sets. 
Rhubarb and seakale should be covered for 
blanching, or placed for forcing in warm unlighted 
Pluin an<l other fniit trees on walls will, 
in many cases, lx? better for training, trimming. 


and nailing, and turfing may be advantageously 
undertaken now, when the ground is in proper 
condition. In vineries a temperature of sixty 
degrees or a little over ought to be maintained 
during the night for vines well started, but where 
later grapes are the object keep the temperature 
lower. A good greenhouse temperature for 
January is forty-five degrees for general purposes, 
not more than five degrees below by night or 
five above by noon. Ventilation should be care¬ 
fully secured, and watering Judiciously attended 
to as growth increases. Cleanlluess is most essen¬ 
tial and mildew must be guarded against. Soft- 
wooded plants of all kinds ought to be given the 
wannest places, near the glass, and bulbs for 
flowering afforded shade, the colder positions iu 
the house being allotted to hard-wooded plants like 
heaths, camellias, or azaleas. Fuchsias may be 
cut down and re-pot ted, and cuttings taken from 
the new-started shoots for summer-bed ding. 

February.—Gooseberry bushes and strawberry 
beds should be manured, as also herbaceous bor¬ 
ders, bulbs coming on in the ground being mulched 
lightly. Raspberries may be planted in prepared 
positions, shortening the canes whether they are 
transplanted or otherwise. Sow sweet peas and 
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half-hardy annuals of all sorts under shelter; and 
cauliflower, kidney beans, and other tender veget¬ 
ables in hot beds. Celery, onions and sal ad iru? 
should be sown in shallow pans or boxes, and 
parsnips on prepared beds. Tomato, cucumber, 
inarrow, and melon seedlings coming on in heat 
must be thinned and transplanted, and more 
sowing done where wanted. Hoses will repay 
lil>eml dressing with well-decayed manure, but 
pruning even the hardiest and best established 
should be deferred, except where the earliest !*>$• 
sible blooming is the only desideratum, and then 
the risks incurred by the use of the knife before 
March are grave. Sow marjoram, thyme, and 
other pot-herb seeds towards the month end. 
Vines may now be forced to meet fruiting require¬ 
ments and i*»t strawberries stimulated in growth. 
Plants in the greenhouse should be shifted and 
given a good start whenever necessary, any re¬ 
potting being discriminate^ done. Amongst the 
favourite herbaceous i>ot plants such as cinerarias 
and calceolarias, green IIy needs circumventing 
hy timely fumigation, pelargoniums shouhl Ik* 
trained and kept free from damp foliage and 
draughts, and everything coming into flower well 
watered save the camellias, which want little, 
care being exercised also not to wet the hearts of 
the primulas. Bedding plants such as cuttings 
of geraniums. heliotropes, petunias, and calceo¬ 
larias, must now Ik* rooted for supplying the gar¬ 
den lxmlcrs in due season, their temporary de¬ 
veloping quarters lR-irig .systematically prepared 
and protected against bad weather. Dahlia tubers 
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indoor decoration, also in t>oxes pansies, poly¬ 
anthus. etc. Pot on geranium, fuchsia, and other 
cuttings that are well rooted, affording Increasing 
air after they are well established in their pots. 
Dahlia cuttings must Ik* taken, the nearer the 
old stem the better, and planted in light, snndv 
compost separately in small j*>t*. and plunged iii 
hot beds to stimulate root development. As sun¬ 
light strengthens, the shading of glass structures 
in w hich growing stuff of almost all sorts is present 
will iK-come more and more requisite to obviate 
flagging. In the case of young plants especially 
this is of more imi»ortancc than the watering, 
which is often over-used. Water of the tem¬ 
perature of the air surrounding Is what every¬ 
thing requires. Ik* it in greenhouse, heated frame, 
or elsewhere, and that only when moisture is not 
reaching the roots with sufficiency. 

April.—Lawns require mowing and roiling. and 
rose-pruning should In? tackled discreetly, remem¬ 
bering that comparatively late cutting to two or 
three buds on a rather weak variety, and to 
four or live buds on the stronger sorts, eliminating 
all weakly growth. is likelier to produce more 
satisfactory results than the too early and yet 
timorous handling of tlie knife. The hardier 
hybrid perpetual ami bush ru-t-s should first be 
dealt with, standards next, and wall and tea 
roses generally la-t of all. these being pruned 
less drastically. In every case the soil should 
be well stirred round the roots, and the nutritive 
mulching applied, all briar suckers lK*ing removed. 
Keep the hoe going on all permanent borders to 


2 
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Seed-sowing. 

The ftecddx>x In section. 1. Layer 
of crocks; J. layer of rough or coarse 
soil for drainage; 3. layer of llrin soil; 
4. the prcsscr. 



UNDUt AN INVENTED 

Pot. 



Asiuiuo.r.s Cnow.v making 
GOOD tdloWTii. 


need excitement Into steady healthy growth 
prior to division for cuttings lxlng taken, and 
Under annuals and climbers for later outdoor 
planting may Ik* carried forward a stage in cool 
pits or frames well sheltered from frost. Carna¬ 
tions, picotees, and auriculas In frames can now 
Ik* fully exited when the exterior air is well 
al*>ve freezing point; they nuist. however, not 
Is* over-wuUTcd, and the lignin of the frames 
must be kept on during wet and foggy weather. 

March.—Cut bock and trim ornamental 
deciduous trce« and privet and other hedges. 
Khrulxi and bushes of all kinds, particularly such 
as I Live Ik*cii transplanted, require Making, tying, 
and in wane c; ws temporary Mile Ming against 
high winds. < iladioli may Ik* planted. In flowering 
positions for the main display, and hardy bi¬ 
ennials placed In the Ixmlcrs, whilst the division 
and propagation of perennials must Ik* proceeded 
with. Tulips and hyaclntlis should Ik* carefully 
guarded during frosty weather In cxiKMed situa¬ 
tions. Sow hardy annuals in the beds. Com¬ 
plete dressing round fruit Imshc*. and flnlNh prun¬ 
ing fruit trees. protecting those showing hud in 
severe his 11m. Put hi |x>tab>c*; sow main crop 
pt^is, windwr Is^ins. carrots and vegetables gener¬ 
ally, and plant out cabbages, artichokes, etc., 
reserving cauliflower until as late In the month 
as i**odl>k, and covering them against frost until 
safely established. MuMiroom Isds and cucum¬ 
ber pita will want attention, and tomato plants 
coining on in lx>ttom heat als o. (Growing vines 
should 1 k 3 syringed frequently, and young filioots 
encouraged. Most things in the greenhouse will 
now do with additional watering. Now Is tho 
Isast time for sowing In gentle heat primulas, 
begonias, and kindred subjects for subsequent 


prevent weed growth, and plant out shrub* that 
have been wintered under shelter, gradually with¬ 
drawing protection from the tenderer species 
which have st<x»d in the open, forking and raking 
Intervening ground. Stocks, carnations, holly- 
hiK-ks. pansies. bedding calceolarias. and the like 
may Ik* transplanted in suitable weather, afford¬ 
ing slight cover ogulnst sun by day and poxsihlo 
night frosts, until a start has Ir-cii made, besides 
circumventing the slug. Alford budding auri¬ 
culas, polyunt buses, hyac inths, and tulips atten¬ 
tion, guarding against heavy rain; how more 
seed of annuals in the lxmlcrs thinly, and prepare 
IksIs for their transplantation. Potato planting 
may continue In the kitchen garden, as well as 
tho pricking out of < abbagc.s and greens, cilery 
and cuullflowers. Sow vegetables for autumnal 
handling, such as beet and turnips; also Imuhs 
and peas, nplnuch, lettuce. radishes, etc., for 
succession. Protect pea rows and springing broad 
iK-ans by earthing up. and l«x»k to the asparagus 
beds, •sowing seed of the latter. Sail of runner 
and dwarf kidney t>cans must also Ik* got In; 
and well-grown lettuces need tying. Where in*s- 
Mble protect the blossoms of the liner fruit trees 
with light tiffany or herring nets. (Jive vino 
Ismlcnj the requisite dressing, and ventilate tho 
vinery with cure, mnintalnlng a suitably high 
temperature after the t hi lining of hunches has 
been accomplished. Greenhouse plants must lx* 
kept clean hy the removal of dead leaves and 
flower growth, and the prevention of moss for¬ 
mation oil the surfuce will, while the propagation 
of tender subjects from cuttings and olMoot* 
should engage attention. Fern spores may bo 
sown In lx>tU*m heat, and young ferns and 
prlmulaa potted off. 
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In pieces of potato inserted below the soil surface. 
nampannlaa and other biennials and perennials 
may be sown, and flower seeds gathered from the 
garden as they ripen. Grass lawns and edgings 
call yet for great care, and weeds must be kept 
off the paths. Strong-growing bedding stuff and 
spreading herbaceous plants have to be held in 
check. Vacant places in the kitchen garden need 
preparation for the reception of winter maturing 
vegetables, and bearing beans and peas will yield 
the better for liberal supplies of weak manure 
well soaked in. Parsley should be thinned out. 
and lettuce transplanted; turnips may be sown 
where new potatoes have been dug. Full-grown 
onions may be taken up. and vegetables generally 
gathered as soon as they are ready. Mulch rasp¬ 
berries and secure strong strawberry runners when 
fruiting is over to form new plantations. Cucum¬ 
ber plants in frames and marrows out of doors 
should be watered freely, and tomatoes trained 
and stopped systematically. Shading will be 
necessary In all vineries where grapes are ripe, to 
prevent shrivelling, and tig trees may be advan¬ 
tageously pruned now. It is difficult in July to 
over-ventilate an ordinary greenhouse. Cape 
heaths repot now safely, should the shift be 
needed. Calceolarias may be sown. 
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May.—This Is the month in the flower-garden 
for finishing the planting of borders for summer 
display and clearing off the bulbs that have now 
finished blooming. Taste and care should be 
shown in the operation in order to secure the 
most pleasing effect, and plenty of room allowed 
for development. The most delicate species 
should be kept in shelter until frost risks are 
past, so that no stoppage succeeds the planting. 
Select a favourable relative position for every 
plant, spread out the roots nicely, and.press 
firmly, shade and water, and keep the snails ana 
slugs away, replacing failures from reserve. 1 hin 
out growing annuals and other seedlings to prevent 
crowding; peg down petunias, verbenas, and 


onions. Cucumber frames should be carefully 
ventilated, damping the soil and woodwork lightly 
before closing in the airly evening, and pinch the 
trailing shoots back to within three leaves of a 
9 »nued fruit. Conservatories, greenhouses, and 
frames are undergoing great clearance for bedding 
out and placing of pot plants on ornamental 
stands, as well as the filling of window boxes, 
vases and hanging baskets; opportunity should 
be taken to overhaul the larger specimen plants 
In the houses, trimming and repotting where 
necessary, and training up roof aud pillar climbers, 
applying a top dressing of soil where shifting is 
not wanted. Pot on young stuff to till the staging. 
Thinning and stopping of lateral shoots In the 
vinery for the later grapes, ami feeding for those 
with ripening fruit, will be required. 

June.—Watch the lining out of the balding 
plants according to design In the borders, trim¬ 
ming edgings and rows neatly and keeping creepers 
within bound 


K*/> 

♦ SiUne pendato crvnoJctJ* 
o MiAxict/s foyal 

• /Urstr’s Knan Tu/’ps* 

Vi Dcubh White Arab*. 

Deston fok planting Tulips in enu 

WITH SlLESE, FOKQET-ME-NOT AND 


_ _s. Stake steins wherever the need 

Is evident, stirring the ground and watering well 
when the sun is not up. to aid growth and flower 
format ion. Seeds may be sown of calceolarias 
and other plants for next year’s flowering. Estab¬ 
lish outd**ir tomatoes in sunny positions. Look 
after the marrows and re-spawn mushroom beds. 
Thin out seedling vegetables and eradicate weeds 
by hand and hoe, transplanting cabbage and 
other culinary greens on moist days as required. 
Disbud young growing vines, encouraging only a 
Bufllclency of the likeliest shoot*. Pot herbs 
should be cut and dried on attaining maturity. 
Where azalea*, heaths, epacrises and camellias 
are being brought c*n in the greenhouse, moist 
heat should prevail to encourage growth, prior 
to turning the plants into the open to harden for 
winter blooming. Gloxinias, nehiinencs. etc. 
should have shade ami plentiful watering as the 
flowering period approaches; balsams must bo 
shifted as rapidly as possible. Train standard 
fuchsias neatly, keeping the budding sprays to 
the light. Pot chrysanthemums for blooming, 
and place them In the open when the roots have 
gained good hold. Pelargoniums, show and 
fancy, as they llnlsh blooming. are to he placed, 
if possible, in cool, well-aired frames for hardening 
their shoots, the best being used for cuttings. 

, July.—Uose-biulding is most successfully accom¬ 
plished this month. Pillar roses and climbers 
generally require training, tying, and thinning, 
while plentiful syringing will l>e helpful where 
green fly gives trouble. Secure dahlia shoots 
against wind, and trap earwigs before they cun 
work damage. Feed chrysanthemums and re¬ 
move side-shi »ots and tops of the tallest. Pinks 
may In? divided aa soon as flowering ceases, 
carnations layered, anti verbena cuttings may 
be struck under glass. The various tuberous 
anemones, ranunculuses, and the like may be 
taken up and kept for autumnal replanting, 
water everything in tlio border copiously in dry 
weather, and keep all in trim. Wircworms will 
ao much mischief among carnations If not caught 


with ease. The bast binding should be loosened 
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on budded rose stocks. Lime Is effectually em¬ 
ployed In the kitchen garden to lessen the ravages 
of snails, and caterpillar* must be hunted aud 
destroyed on savoys and the rest of the cabbage 
kind, while pea and bean haulm requires clearance 
os cropping concludes. Well soak runner beans 
at the roots, make a final sowing of endive to 
stand winter and get out the last of the trans¬ 
planted celery. Ventilate vineries, and stop young 
canes when they reach the top of the house. 
Dust with flowers of sulphur any chrysanthemums 
which are showing signs of mildew, giving manure 
water liberally. Seedling auriculas, calceolarias 
and cinerarias may be potted when ready; and 
half-hardy annuals like nemophila. rhodanthc. and 
collinsla sown In pots for winter flowering. The 
tenderer pot plants removed from the greenhouse 
for summer exposure ought to be taken In again 
by the month end. particularly when there Is 
continuous rain. Hoc and rake shrubbery lar¬ 
ders. The selection and tmining of young shoots 
for next year's yield should be seen to in the 
orchard as the various fruit trees complete the 
seaaon'B growth. 



&TAXDAKD TllCE. 

Newly planted and securely staked. 


September.— Fall lug leaves give u lot of work 
on lawns and flower-Ixxls now. Clear all up dally, 
and give unremitting attention to plants blooming 
in the borders to obviate overlapping and rank 
luxuriance. Dahlias should Ik* tied In. and side 
shoots cut away. lute in the month put out 
bulb-4 for spring display, hyacinths and the like 
being placed simultaneously In pots und glows 
for window decoration. varieties of the narcissus 
tribe being similarly treated. Karthing-up celery 
may lx? proceeded with. point'** dug. and 
arrangements for the winter and spring cropping 
of the vegetable ground carefully completed. 
Lift onions, drying them well In the sun. and 
gather tornat/**; transplant lettuces into frame* 
for winter cutting, and thin spinach. Apples for 
keeping tfbould be allowed to hang os long as 
possible, and l>e laid carefully away In a dry 
storing place. Borders may now lx? made ready 
for planting young fruit tree*, and strawberry 
beds for the ensuing inalu crop should be filled 
with healthy young plants. Damp must lx 
avoided In live vinery where late gropes are ripen¬ 
ing, and llrlug attended to. Early vines, pot or 
planted out. will want proper pruning. Cucum¬ 
bers and melons still bearing in the pits need air 
by day more titan moisture now. and mildew Is a 
danger to lx* overcome by caution In this respect 
and by the timely sprinkling of sulphur over the 
leaves. Before the greenhouse U tilled for the 
winter is a good time fur a repainting, which 
should Isj quickly and efficiently done on <lry 
days. From outdoors and the cold pits the 
heaths, azaleas, camellias, and the rest of the 


plants for winter growth and blooming can then 
be stood In the best positions to remain. Pelar¬ 
goniums cut down after flowering and re-estab¬ 
lished for specimens, as also fuchsias, well I gard¬ 
ened. will also coine In to keep dry for the winter. 
The propagation of half-hardy plants by cuttings 
should be completed, frames as well as the 
wannest spots in the underpart of greenhouses 
and conservatories being fully utilised for the 
purpose. Striking having been accomplished on 
t*>ttom heat, the cuttings will come on safely in 
a temperature of fifty degrees or so, which should 
not lx exceeded In the greenhouse In autumn and 
early winter. Watering must lx moderate, and 
ventilation free, so long as frost is never allowed 
access to 1 he houses. 

October.—From the summer flower-beds every¬ 
thing that has had Its flay having Ixen removed, 
the time has come for substituting hardier sjxcies. 
After the clean sweep there must tx a thorough 
forking and dressing, and then wallflowers and 
many useful biennials and perennials, brought on 
for the purpose, are to lx planted in the places 
of the sunuuer occupants of the borders, the 
taller-growing things farthest from the front. 
Polyanthuses, violets, narcissus, primroses, pan- 
sl«s. well-divided rockets, lychnis, and lx>rdering 
of arabis. alys-um or other suitable frost-resisting, 
low-growing plants can now be put into |x>dUon # 
spring-blooming bulbs being interspersed accord¬ 
ing to fancy. There is endless variety attainable 
at small cost and easy of cultivation. Permanent 
Uirders may now lx- dug. and all the dead wood 
from shrub* cut away. Take up dahlia and 
begonia tubers as well as gladioli corms. and put 
them by. well dried, for the winter rot. Trans¬ 
plant ornamental deciduous trees l flowering 
shrubs. Chrysanthemums in p*»ts mu.-t be taken 
to their blooming quarter* before the frost cun 
Injure them, and some of the choicest pansies as 
well as nil calceolarias worth keeping put Into 
unheuted frames for protection. Prepare tulip 
Ixd* for mossing effect, using a good depth of 
light fibrous loam to receive the bulbs. Primulas 
and cychiinens should lx kept warm In pits pre¬ 
paratory for removal to greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory shelves for flowering when bloom Is scarcest; 
and stocks, mignonette and many other things 
wanted In spring can lx accommodated similarly. 
See that every plant in the greenhouse Is clear of 
green fly. stale or other pests, and keep nil kinds 
of succulent plants free from excessive water. 
All established vines which have llnl-hed fruiting 
may now lx thoroughly pruned, if the wood Is 
ripened hard, and a good general cleaning of the 
cuues, by the removal of loose bark. In desirable, 
coincident!) with a dressing of the Ixuders as 
required. In the kitchen garden late planted 
cabbages, broccoli, and turnips should lx well 
liocd. Young h Mures and cauliflower* may bo 
planted on sunny borders, and i*»t herbs put in 
convenient pi.ices. The last of the i»otalocs 
having been lifted, and Ixet. carrots. parsnips, 
etc. safely stored, the ground should be well dug, 
trenched, and manured. New fruit trees may 
lx* planted, and ohl ones where necessary root- 
pruned to keep down grosg and unproductive 
growth. 

November.—Edgings of all kinds In the flower 
gardens need trimming up welt, and new ones of 
l*»x can lx planted at the Ixginnihg «»f the mouth. 
Digging and manuring, wherever fork or spado 
can Is* got to work, are cxxidial, and op|»ortuiilty 
should be Uiken to amalgamate with the soli In 
the process a* much mnutire ns Is required, 
lawns should be cleaned up and well rolled when 
the last fallen leaves have been swept away, and 
then left III! the gnw4 begins fresh growth. This 
Is the Ix-d time to transplant most roses; their 
rwtu should lx carefully spread in prepared 
ground, and pressed Into a good oo impost. a mir- 
face dressing Ixl ng given to complete all. The 
tenderer U.i and climbing varieties, where ex¬ 
posed, may advuntagcou'ly reecho protection 
against frosts to conic. MIIiiiils should be planted 
In the first week of the month, also tho early 
flowering gladioli In pots. Phloxes divide and 
move now. In the general clear-up In the flower 
garden all stalks of stationary IptImiccouh plants 
should lx* cut iiwuy und burnt, with the rest of 
the accumulated rubbish ami dead leaven carefully 
collected for rotting U> inlx In dm? course with 
potting compost. Prune* gooselx-rry and currant 
bushes, also prune and nail wall fruit trees, und 
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thin the larger orchard varieties Judiciously, re¬ 
planting and manuring as necessary. Rhubarb 
must be covered with Utter, also endive and sea- 
kale, and celery may be finally earthed up and 
protected. A soot dressing should be scattered 
about cauliflower and cabbage plants. Hot-beds 



Cuttings of Busn Fruits. 

Gooseberry, Black Currant and Red (or White) 
Currant. Tho lower buds of the Black Currant 
are left to form basal growths. In the Gooseberry 
and Red Currant the lower buds are removed to 
retain a clean stem at the base. 



Red ob White Currants as Tuttle 
Cordons. 

Suitable for planting against walls or training 
>11 wires. 


should be renewed where exhausted, and fresh 
mushroom spawn placed in prepared beds for 
winter yield. Radishes, lettuces, and small salad 
^tufT can be grown in frames, to come in handy 
jefore those pn>dueed out of doom are ready, 
xoung vines may be started in bottom heat In 
Pits or in a fnune within the vinery, which is 
usually utilised for the wintering of plants that 


do well there without injury to the grape-vines 
overhead. In the conservatory there should now 
begin to be a good show, the chrysanthemums, 
geraniums, and primulas affording the most 
colour, while ferns, begonias, palms, and other 
ornamental plants combine to form an agreeable 
and easily varied decorative arrangement. The 
Roman hyacinths, early started, and some of the 
powerfully scented giant nlignonettes are also 
among the flowering plants available for the end 
of the year in glass structures. The temperature 
ought to be equably maintained, overheating 
being guarded against quite as much as cold 
draughts. Remove all dead leaves and loose dirt 
to keep the air sweet and clean. 

December.—Everything liable to injury by 
severe frost in the garden should receive some 
slight protection during its prevalence, and cocoa- 
nut fibre may be strewn upon bulb beds. Sweep 
snow from lawns, shake it from conifers, and roll 
grass when not too frosty. Gravel or other walks 
ought to be kept tidy. Turfing may be done 
early In December; good sods, firm flat fixture, 
and frequent rolling thereafter are essentials of 
success. Following severe frosts, it is well to 
press carnations and pinks firmly into the earth, 
and pansies may be treated likewise. Manure 



Red Currant planted at the rioht 

. DEPTH. 

Note the clean stem at the base. 4 # to G # 
al>ove ground. Above all avoid deep planting 
and see that the roots are well spread out. 


dressing may be applied advantageously to bor¬ 
ders. which have previously been well forked, 
either between growing plants, or where vacant 
entirely for the time being. It is a good plan to 
be active with the spade aud fork in the garden 
iu the winter, without disturbing the vegetation, 
dormant or otherwise. Any alteratioas, such as 
making fresh paths, or laying out new beds, can 
now be carried out. Nothing is worse than 
leaving the garden to l<x>k after itself nil through 
the cold months. Horticulture must be system¬ 
atic and practically ceaseless. In dry weather 
trenching and manuring may be pursued in the 
kitchen garden, aud early-sown pens and beans 
peeping through should have the loose earth gently 
drawn up on each side of the rows for protection. 
A light covering of litter will be helpful to straw¬ 
berry beds in frost. Give air cautiously during 
severe spells to pits and frames, and cover those 
containing delicate things with mats at night. 
Keep cinerarias and calceolarias near the glass, 
and water carefully as necessary when the flowers 
are coming out. Auriculas in frames, also car¬ 
nations 8t<KHl on ashes, should be kept cool and 
dry. Damp the early vinery floor on bright days 
as branching procee<Ls. and keep an eye on the 
outside Under to see that tho vine roots are 
practically as warm from the fermentation of 
material employed outside as is the border within 
the structure. Keep the greenhouse dry. and not 
too warm. Plants wanted for earliest flowering 
should be placed nearest the glass. Fancy pelar¬ 
goniums and other subjects liable todiarbour green 
fly must be watched and cleansed on the first 
appearance of the peat. 
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Accelerator. The constituent of a developer 
that la used to hasten the process of development. 
Thus in a pyro-soda developer the carbonate of 
6oda Is the accelerator. An increase of accelerator 
in a developer has the elTect of quickening the 
action and at the same time tends to soften the 
character of the developed image. (See Develop¬ 
ment.! 

Acetic Acid. A strong-smelling corrosive acid. 
Should be kept in stoppered ImuHc. " Glacial'* 
Acetic Add is the strength usually employed in 
photography. This contains 99 per cent, of acid 
and 1 per cent, of water. It crystallises at al>out 
81’ F. The commercial "strong” acetic acid is 
one-third of the strength of the glacial acid. It is 
a solvent of pyroxyline. 

Achromatic. A lens that has been corrected for 
chromatic aberration is termed achromatic. An 
achromatic lens brings the rays of light of all 
colours of the spectrum to the same focal plane. 
Lenses uncorrected for chromatic aberration are 
sometimes used as solt-foous lenses for obtaining 
a blurred effect In pictorial photography. (See 
Chromatic Aberration.) 

Acid-Fixing Bath. The use of an acid-fixing 
bath is recommended by many plate and paper 
makers. The bath keeps clear longer and 
generally tends to give brighter and cleaner results 
than when plain hyposulphite of soda is used. 
The acid-fixing bath must not be used for printing- 


out-papers. 

A convenient formula is— 

Hypo.4 ozs. 

Metabisulphite of potash . Jo z. 

Water.20 ozs. 

A cheaper form of acid-fixing bath which works 
well is— 

Hypo.1 lb. 

Sodium bisulphite lye . . . 11 ozs. 

Water.BO ozs. 

(Sec Fixing.) 


Actinic. A term applied to that visible portion 
of light which effects chemical change in photo¬ 
graphic work. The actinic value of the light is 
responsible for the length of exi»osure necessary 
for sensitive plates and papers. 

Actiuometer. An Instrument for measuring the 
actinic value or streugth of light. (Bee Exposure 
and Expoiure-Meter.) 

Adapter. A contrivance consisting of supple¬ 
mentary flanges or rings for fitting a smaller leas 
(to a camera-front in place of a larger one. An 
(adapter may bo exteiiijK>rised for occasional use 
jOut of thick cardboard, or strips of paper may be 
i bound roimd the thread of the smaller lens until 
it can be firmly screwed home into the ring of the 
larger lens which is nttached to the camera front. 
A film-pack ndapter is a special carrier fitting the 
back of a plate camera for use with film packs. 

Adurol. A developer for plates and bromide 
and gaslight papery. It combines the qualities of 


metol and hydroquinone. A concentrated one 


solution formula is— 

Sodium sulphite.4 ozs. 

Potassium carbonate ... 3 ozs. 

Water.10 ozs. 

Adurol.t oz. 


For use dilute with 4 parts of water. 

Aerial Perspective. A term used to denote the * 
idea of distance In a landscape (or photograph of 
the same), which depends upon the obstructive or 
dispersing influence of the atmosphere. The cor¬ 
rect rendering of the " tone-values "of the com¬ 
position depends largely upon the presence of, and 
adequate regard for, the aerial perspective. 

Agar-Agar is a vegetable gelatinous materia] 
obtained from species of white seaweeds common 
on the coasts of Singaj»ore and Straits Settlements, 
It has been suggested as a substitute for gelatine in 
photographic emulsion making. 

Agfa Colour Plate. A screen plate for direct 
colour photography—similar in principle to the 
autochrome plate (»j.r.). but grains of gum arable 
or shellac are used instead of the dyed starch 
grains of the autochrome. A higher degree of 
translucency is secured thereby In the finished 
coloured transparency. 

Air-Brush is an Instrument employed largely by 
professional photographers and others for working 
up and finishing photographs and enlargements in 
monochrome or colour. Air is pumped by means 
of a foot-blower through a tube into a small instru¬ 
ment similar in size and appearance to a pencil or 
fountain-pen. The point of this " brush ” ter¬ 
minates in a chamber containing liquid colour, and 
at tV? extreme end is a tine orifice through which 
the colour is driven in a very fine spray on to the 
picture. The strength and width of the line of 
spray is regulated by a movable needle in the 
orifice. This is actuated by finger pressure, 
which also controls the air passage. The spray 
of colour is directed like a paint-brush to the parts 
of the picture that require darkening or altering. 

Albuminised Paper is the name generally applied 
to a form of printing-out-paper that has now 
been practically superseded by gelatiuo-chloride 
and coliodio-chloride printing-out papers. It is 
prepared by sensitising in a nitrate of silver bath, 
paper that has been previously coated with 
albumen (white of egg) and a chloride in solution. 
The paper after printing under a negative is toned 
in a gold-acetate bath. 

Alum. There arc several varieties of " alum *’ 
known to chemists, but " potash alum M itho 
ortUnary common powder alum) and chrome alum 
are the two employed in photography. The 
ordinary alum Is used to harden the gelatine film 
of negatives or prints and to prevent frilling in hot 
weather. Chrome alum is used as a constituent 
in the manufacture of dry-plate emulsion. A five 
per cent, solution of alum is the usual strength for 
a hardening bath for prints or plates, or chrome 
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alum. 1 ounce, water, 30 ounces, may also be 
used. 

Amidol is diamidophenol. It is a very useful 
developer for plates, and Is specially suitable for 
bromide paper on account of the line black colour 
of the Image produced. It has the proi»erty of 
developing without the addition of alkali and for 
this reason is sometimes recommended as an Ideal 
developer in hot weather. In solution it will not 
keep well and soon loses its developing j>ower. 
The developer should therefore be made up as 
required. 

The following is a good formula— 

Amidol.50 grains. 

Sulphite of soda .... lft ozs. 
Bromide of potassium . . 10 grains 

Water.20 ozs. 

(See Development and Bromide Printing.) 

Ammonia. A very volatile pungent gas known 
to photographers as a solution In water and ternn-d 
liquor ammoniac fort. s.s. It should be kept 

in a cool place in well-stoppered bottles. The 
fumes should not be inhaled, it is m>cd as the 
alkali in pyro-aminonia developer. 

Ammonium Bichromate. Made by neutral¬ 
ising chromic acid with ammonia. It is often u<ed 
In place of potassium bichromate in processes de¬ 
pending uixm the action of light on bleb roimi Used 
gelatine, tjuch the carbon process and the oil 
process. 

Ammonium Persulphate. Used In photography 
principally as a reducer In the density of negatives. 

Ammonium Sulphocyanldo is used in con¬ 
junction with chloride of gold for toning gilatino- 
chloride printing papers. Jt Is a very deliquescent 
wait and for this reason should lx- made into a H) 
per cent, solution when quite fresh. It 1ms a 
Boftenlng olfect on gelatine. (Sc Toning.) 

Amyl-Acctate. A colourless liquid with a fruity 
smell. It is used as a solvent of pyroxy line In the 
preparation of celluloid and celluloid varnish. A 
goo<l celluloid varnish for application add can be 
made by dissolving 120 to 160 grains celluloid In 
10 ora. amyl acetate. (The celluloid may l»c old 
lUins wlCh the gelatine removed.) Amyl-acetate 
la used as a cement for Joining broken cinemato¬ 
graph film. The gelatine should lx- wraped away 
from the broken ends before applying the nolvent. 

Anaglyph is a form of stereoscopic print in which 
one half of the pair of pictures Is printed lit one 
colour (red) and the other Is printed over It in a 
complementary colour (green). The Btcrcoscople 
effect Is obtained by looking at the print through 
two picsx* of gkiMii or coloured gelatine, one of 
which Is coloured rest and the other gmn. One 
eye looks at the green Image through the red glass, 
the other eyo set* the ml image through the 
green glam. 

Anastiginat, AnasUgrnatlc. Astigmatism. 
Astigmatism Is a defect In photographic lenses 
whereby It Is Impossible to focus sharply vertical 
and horizontal near the marghi of Un- Held of view. 
It should not Ixj confounded with curvature of 
field." as in this c-ise the alteration of the focu-* 
will improve the marginal definition, though 
destroying the focus In the centre. An anastig- 
mat lens Is one fra* from astigmatism. The 
beM forms of modem Jensen arc corrected for 
aMlgmatiun. A simple test is to make a vertical 
Crons of white paper (not P*> large) and focus It 
sharply In the centre of the ground glasa screen of 
the camera. Then without refocussing, swing the 
camera on the trlisxl top until the small Image of 
the white cross Is at each edge of the plate In turn. 
If the lens Is corrected for astigmatism, the Image 
should remain as sharply defined as It was at the 
centre (with lens at full ui*erture). If the vertical 
or horizontal urms of (lie cross are blurred, the 
lens has not been corrected. 

Angla o! Lens Is determined by the focal length 
of the lens in relation to thcnlzeof plate with which 
It is used. Thus one lens of a given f«xal length 
may lx; wide-angle, mid-angle, or mirrow-angle, 
acoirdlng U> whether It Is uv-d on u large plate or a 
small plate. A normal angle or mid-angle lens Is 
ono of which the focal lengtli Is alxiut the same as 
the diagonal of the plate It covers. Thus a 6-Inch 
Jens would bo a normal angle for a quarter plate 
(4J in. x 31 In.). If. however, the Marne lens Is 
used on #» half plate In. * If in.), it becomes a 
wide iingle lens, as the angle of view it embra* «* Is 
larger or wider. If the name lens U used on a 
2ft in. x 34 In. plate it become* a narrow-angle 


lens, as the amount of view included in the are-3 of 
the plate is smaller and embraces a narrow angle. 

Angle of View is the angle Included by lines 
drawn from the lens to the edges of the plate it Is 
covering when the image Is sharply focussed. 

Anhydrous means free from water. Many 
chemicals contain water in their composition 
which can be expelled on heating them sufll- 
ciently. If an anhydrous chemical Is recom¬ 
mended in a formula and crystals an- used instead. 
It is necessary to ascertain how much more of the 
crystals is required to have the same elici t. 

Aperture is the term denoting the size of the 
diaphragm or opening in the lens through which 
the light passes to the sensitive plate, I be entire 
surface of the glass of a lens is seldom used, the 
outer edge being cut ot! by the diaphragm or 
•* stop " n;.rj. 

Aplanat. The name given to a lens that lias 
been corrected for spherical and chromatic aber¬ 
rations. but not corrected for astigmatism. 

Aquatint. Another and earlier name for the 
gum-bichromate process (</.r.). 

Architectural Photography. The photography 
of architecture (houses, churches. cathedruLs. etc.) 
both Interior and exterior calls for a rigid (amera 
with adjustments for rising front, swing-back, and 
wide-angle lens. It is usual to .stop the leu* down 
| to obtain the Hnest detail and give fairly long ex- 
poxure. using backed plates. (See Halation.) To 
1 xecur* 1 the iK-st results the back of the camera must 
In* perfectly perpendicular, no matter how much 
the front Is swung or raised, otherwise the vertical 
lines of the building will, in the photograph, con- 
j verge towurds the top or bottom according to the 
direction of the swing. It is not wise to use a lens 
; including too great an angle. A very wide angle 
1 lens t« r.ds Co give distorted perspective In archi¬ 
tectural work. 

Artificial Light Photography. (See Flash- 
j light.) 

Autochrome Plates are the invention of MM. 
Lumlere of Lyons and are intended f*»r the pro¬ 
duction of photographs in natural colours, The 
results are extreou ly true to nature but are, so far. 
only In the form of glass transparencies. Thus 
each exposure yl*:Ms but one colour franspan ncy. 

1 he photograph I* produced with tlie aid of 
minute transparent starch grains which arc 
stained—Homo bluc-vlolet. some green, and some 
orange—the proportion of each being of course 
definite. These grains form a layer or Hub- 
stratum on the gloxs plate on which Is then coated 
a panchromatic emulsion. A spec ial light filter Is 
used In cxp'xdng and the « xposurr in made through 
the glass Hide. In this wav the colours of the 
Image are filtered through the screen of coloured 
starch grains lxjfore reaching the wensitive Him. 
The constituents of this screen permit certain 
colours to pass according .ls they approximate the 
colours of the March grains. KxixtHiire varies 
according to light and subject. but .is a rough guide 
one second f h at midday In summer sunshine for 
an open landscape subject will lx* about right (tills 
Is with the correct yellow mt» cm In |x>Mtion on the 
front of lens), other exposures can lx* calculated 
from thl4. The development needs two separate 
l reaiineiitH. A negative In colours comple¬ 
mentary to the original colours Is produced first, 
and lhis Is thru reversed Into a |hk|U\c with the 
rorrect colour*. It h U-st to adhere as much its 
possible to the makers' Instructions. 

Azol. A patent one-w>lu( Ion concentrated 
developer that require* only the addition of water 
for use. Gives negative* of very line quality und 
gradation, and brings up detail lit under-ex|XKuro. 
Azol is g**»d also f.»r bromide and gaslight papers 
and lantern slid* s. 

Background. There arc many kinds of back¬ 
ground in photography, a* anything that Is 
behind the principal figure or object in a picture 
may come under this name. Natural back¬ 
grounds are most pleasing, but for )>ortralturu 
painted backgrounds or Mu-eta nuiy lx* einployc-d 
(See PortroJturo.) 

Brown rart<K n paper (obtainable In l« mg rolls and 
various widths) Is also very useful for home sub¬ 
jects. The colour or tone of the biu kground will 
uffect the colour or tone of the llgure or object 
photographed. Thus a dark background will 
juake It lo»jk lighter tlian normal, while a white 
UcUruund will have the; re.enu- elfect; oonJruBta 
biiould therefore be avoided, but a gnulutcd baek- 
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ground passing from dark on one Bide to light on 
the other, or diagonally, will be found handy for 
portraits. To prepare a home-made background, 
unbleached calico of sufficient size should be 
stretched on a light deal frame, or if it is to roll up 
when not in use. the calico can be tacked to a 
convenient wall while being prepared. The fol¬ 
lowing mixture should be freely painted over the 
surface:— 

Common whiting ... 1 lb. 

Glue powder. 1 lb. 

Treacle. i pint. 

Water.i gallon. 

Mix thoroughly and add 

Ivory black.1 oz. 

Ultramarine.i oz. 

Red ochre.1 oz. 

Ground down into a fine cream with water. It 
can bo darkened or lightened according to the 
amount and proportions of colour added. The 
coating will dry lighter. The above gives a 
pleasing neutral colour of normal depth of tone 
suitable for most portraiture. 

Backing Plates consists of coating the back of 
plates with some black or non-actinic substance to 
prevent Halation (?.v.). The essentials of a per¬ 
fect backing mixture are that it should reflect no 
rays of actinic light, and that it should be in 
absolute optical contact with the back of the glass 
plate. 

Most makers now supply their plates ready 
backed at a small extra charge. Backed plates 
should be used always if possible. The backing 
mixture can be removed with damp si>onge 
previous to development. A good backing mix¬ 
ture is made of strong gum. 1 oz.; caramel or 
burnt sugar. 1 oz.; burnt sienna in powder. 1 oz.: 
water. 5 ozs. This mixture is spread on the back 
of the plate in the dark room with a brush, and a 
piece of tissue-paper of the same size as the plate 
pressed over it in contact. 

Baryta Paper is pure paper coated with an 
emulsion of sulphate of barium, made partly 
insoluble by chrome alum. This Is used as a 
supiKjrt for gelatlno-chloride printing-out emul¬ 
sions and in collotype printing, etc. 

Bellows. The folding portion of the camera 
which unites the back and front portions is called 
the bellows and is usually made of blackened cAlico 
or leather. The folds have to be carefully 
designed and well constructed so that they close 
up evenly into the smallest i>o»dble space and are 
quite light-tight. 

Slight damage to camera bellows can usually be 
repaired with black sticking-plaster—or with 
small pieces of tbJn black kid glove applied with 
seccotlne or glue. 

Blacking. The interior of all cameras, dark- 
slides. and lens tubes should be coated with a 
dead black to prevent the reflection of light and 
consequent fog on the plate. A good black for 
the purpose vein be made by grinding lamp- or 
ivory-black into a paste with Japannera* gold size. 

Another formula for blackening wood is ns 
follows;— 

Extract of logwood . . \ oz. 

Chromate of potash ... 30 grains. 

Water .35 ozs 

Dissolve the extract in boiling water, add the 
chromate also in solution. This is a deep violet 
liquid which changes to black In contact with the 
wood. 

Blanchard’s Brush consists of a piece of swans- 
down calico doubled and fastened by meaus of an 
imliarubber band round the end of a strip of glass 
2 inches wide aud A inches long. It is used for 
applying various sensitising solutions to papers, 
giving a streak 2 inches wide, of evenly distri¬ 
buted solution with each sweep of the brush across 
the surface of the paper. 

Bleacher. See Bromoil, Intensification, and 
Toning. 

Blisters occasionally occur In printing papers in 
hot weather ami very occasionally in plate*. A 
bath of alum in solution will usually prevent 
Mistering; formalin (I part in 20 water) Is also a 
preventative. 

If blisters have already formed on the surface 
of bromide or printing-out paper, they may be 
reduced with a bath of methylated spirit. 

Change* of temperature in different solutions 
when a print Is l>eing parsed from one to the other 
is a frequent cause of blistering. 


Blocking-out. A term used to describe the 
application of black, red, or other opaque paint to 
those parts of a negative that are not required, 
when the print is made. The parts that are 
44 blocked out M do not allow the light to pass and 
remain white in the print. 

Blue Print Process, called also 44 ferro-prussiate 
or 44 cyanotype M process. This process, in which 
palts of Iron are used for the production of the 
Image, gives a picture of a bright blue colour. One 
method of preparing it. so that a positive image is 
obtained from a negative, is as follows:—Good 
smooth drawing-paper is pinned on to a board and 
coated by means of a Blanchard brush fq.t?.) with: 


a. Potassium ferricyanide. • . 75 grains. 

Water.1 oz. 

b. Ammonio-citrate of iron . 96 grains. 

Water.1 oz. 


Mix equal parts of a and b for use. 

Dry the coated paper in the dark and print 
under the negative in a printing frame in the 
ordinary way until the Image is clearly seen of a 
greenish colour. The prints are then well washed 
In plain water till the high lights are quite white. 
Rinse in hydrochloric acid 1 dram, water 10 ozs., 
and then again in plain water. The print Is then 
dried. The process, on account of its cheapness 
and ease of making, is largely used by architects 
and engineers in copying plans and tracings, etc. 

Bolting Silk or Cloth Is a tlne-mesh translucent 
fabric used in photography for diffusing both light 
and definition of detail when making enlarge¬ 
ments. Interposed between the lens and the 
bromide paper various degrees of diffusion or 
softening of the image can be introduced according 
to the distance from the paper. It is best 
stretched on a light frame for use. 

Broken or Cracked Negatives can generally be 
printed from if the gelatine film Is not broken as 
well as the glass. First, to prevent further 
fracture, cement a clean piece of glass (6ame size) 
to the glass side of the broken negative. This can 
be easily done by applying small spots of secootine 
or fish glue to the comers, pressing the two 
surfaces together, and allowing to set hard under 
light pressure (such as a book placed on top). 
The negative should then be printed from in an 
onlinary frame, but should be placed at the 
bottom of a deep box so that vertical light only 
strikes the cracked surface. An alternative is to 
place the printing frame in a shallow tray sus¬ 
pended by strings from the comers. If the tray 
is then rotated while the negative is printing, the 
crack will scarcely show in the print. The same 
principle may be applied In a modified form to 
bromide or gaslight printing, or the film may- be 
stripped from the broken glass and transferred to 
another plate. (See Stripping.) If both the film 
and glass are broken the first method is best, 
taking care to assemble the pieces carefully and 
In exact register on the surface of the new glass, 
using a spot of. or a drop of. Canada balsam for 
each piece. If the cracks still show, and the 
negative is a valuable one. an enlargement, should 
be made from It, the cracks carefully painted or 
worked out. and the enlargement then copied to 
make a new negative. A positive may also be 
made from the broken negative and a new negative 
made from it after careful retouching. 

Bromide Paper and Printing. Bromide paper is 
paper coated with an emulsion of bromide of silver 
in gelatine, with or without other silver haloids, and 
is used for obtaining prints by development either 
by contact printing or enlarging with daylight or 
artificial light. There are a great cumber of 
bromide papers on the market, and obtainable 
from all photographic dealers. They vary only In 
surface textures (glossy, matt, smooth, rough, etc.), 
and slightly in speed. The paj>er Is sold in packer 
and rolls. Packets of cut sizes are niost con¬ 
venient to handle. It should be opened and used 
in the dark room in yellow or orange light. The 
sensitive surface is easily seen by the tendency to 
curl inwards. If further evidence is needed, the 
comer of the sheet may be nipped between the 
teeth; the sensitive (or emulsion) side will stick 
to the teeth. a , 

For contact printing the paper is placed in a 
printing frame with the negative, sensitive side 
to the film of the negative in the same manner as 
for daylight printing with P.O.P. (q.r.). The 
loaded printing frame is then taken out of the 
dark room and expoeed to gas, electric, or lamp- 
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light, or the white light mar be turned up in the 
dark room (take care that the remainder of the 
bromide paper in the packet is covered up). 

The expotmre varies according to the intensity of 
the light, the distance of the negative from the 
light, and the density of the negative. The speed 
of the paper also affects the exposure. The 
makers' lastructions, given with each packet of 
paper, should therefore l>e followed as to correct 
exposure, or trial slips may be exposed and 
dcveloi>ed until the right time is ascertained. As 
a rough guide, with a negative of average density, 
an exposure of fifteen to twenty seconds may be 
tried at a distance of 18 inches from the light of an 
ordinary fish-tail gas burner, or four to eight 
seconds with an incandescent burner. '1 lie 
worker should try to work with the same light and 
always at the same distance from it; by this 
means, when the varying densities of negatives are 
gauged, good prints can lie made with every 
exposure. 

Development of the print Is conducted in the 
dark-room with Amidol (*/.»•.) or Metol Hydro- 
quinone (*?.tO. Prints up to and including 10 * 8 
inches can l>e placed dry in a developing dish and 
flooded at once with the developer. Larger prints 
should be soaked first in plain water, taking care In 
both cases to avoid alr-l>clh forming on the surface. 
If the print Is over-exposed, the image dashes up 
quickly and soon goes grey and dark all over, with 
no contrasts, if It Is under-ex posed, the Image 
appears slowly, and the shadows clog up and get 
very black, while the high lights remain thin or 
light. If correctly exposed, the linage will come 
up gradually and evenly, the shadows first, then 
the half tones, and finally the details In high¬ 
lights. The dish is rocked during development, 
and when the print is fully developed, it is fixed 
(see Fixing), washed, and dried. 

For making enlargements and toning bromides. 
(See Enlarging and Toning.) 

Bromoil Is the name of a process for the produc¬ 
tion of phot/Hfraphic pictures In oil-pigment upon 
a base consisting of a bromide print or enlarge¬ 
ment. The outlines details, and masses of the 
original photograph are retained, but the tones can 
Im* darkened or lightened generally or locally at 
the will of the Operator, and the success of the 
final picture depends upon Ills artistic skill. The 
procedure Is os follows :—A bromide print of go*si 
quality (fully exfsxcd and developed—preferably 
In amidol developer) Is bleached In the hromoll 
bleaching solution sold by all dealers for the 
purpose. or the following may lx* made up— 

10 per cent, sulphate of copper solution a dm. 

10 per cent, potass, bichromate solution 2 «lre. 
lo per rent, potass, bromide solution . 1 dr*. 

Pure hydrochloric acid.2 drops. 

Water.*i ozs. 

'I his bleacher should be used at a temperature 
of 66-70° K. When the print Is bleached, wash 
well In water at a temperature of 70*-b0° i\ and 
then fix in 

Hyix>.2 oza. 

Sulphite of wxlii .... | oz. 

Water.20 o». 

Finally, wash again and place the print on a pail 
of wet blotting-paper when It Is ready for Pig¬ 
ment ing. or It may be hung up to dry and then 
re-wet ted at some future time for pigment Ing 
when required. The bleached print must be 
surface dry Is fore applying the pigment, but the 
back of the print reniiiliLS In contuct with the wet 
pari. This Is the best method P> adopt If the 
weather is warm or the gelatine inclined to lx* too 
soft. The pigment Ing Is conducted with special 
ntch and hogdmlr brushes with shaped flat tops. 
The pigment, which Is similar to artist*' oil colour 
but Htlifer. Is spread on a palette and taken up and 
applied to the print with a light dabbing action. 
The image gradually develops under this treat¬ 
ment until the picture Is complete. The oily pig¬ 
ment " t&ko* " more readily to the shadow i»or- 
tlo/Ls than to the high lights where the gelatine 
retains more water. , 

Bromotl Transfer. This Is a development of the 
bromoil prexexx in which the Image after pigment- 
Ing Is transferred to another Burfa*x*. such as draw¬ 
ing-paper. The drawing-paper, which should lx* 
slightly damp. Is plas «*d In contact with the newly- 
pigmented bromoil. and. with suitable backing 
sheets, is passed between rollers. The prexsure 
of tiie rollers transfers the Image to the new surface. 


An ordinary mangle with good wooden rollers can 
be used, but special transfer presses are sold for 
the purpose. 

Bulb Exposure. Every instantaneous shutter 
that is fitted with a pneumatic ball and tube ar- 
rangement for actuating the mechanism, can t>e 
kept open at will by pointing the index of the 
shutter to (bulb) and keeping a steady 

pressure on the Indiarubber ball. 'Ilie term 
*■ bulb exposure." i.c. keeping the shutter open at 
will, is now also used with shutters that have no 
pneumatic release. 

Camera. The term is now co well known as 
hardly to need a definition. It is an apparatus 
consisting of n light-tight Ixji with a lens or its 
equivalent at one end aid place for the light 
sensitive plate or film at the opixxdte end. 'I he 
linage of external objects is protected by the lens 
on to the screen or plate within the camera. In 
form it may lx* a wooden-sided box, leather 
covered or polished, or it may consist of merely 
the back for the plate and the front for the lens 
connected with a light-tight collapsible bellows 
and held apart by struts or a baselx>ard. both of 
which will f*»M up when the apparatus Is closed. 
Cameras may lx* divided roughly into three groups: 

41 > stand cameras, (2) hand cameras, and (3) hand 
an*! stand cameras combined uj.r.). 

Carbon Process. This process consists of the 
formation of the photographic linage in carbon or 
coloured pigment mind with bichromatisod 
gelatine. It *Iepends upon the action <*f light on 
gelatine which has t>cen treated with bichromate 
of ixitajdi *»r ammonium. Oelatine so treated 
becorn**s Insoluble when exposed to light. If 
coloured pigment is mixed with the gelatine, 
which is then treated with bichromate, and paper 
Is coated with the mixture, a sensitive surface Is 
produced that, when exposed under a negative in 
a printing frame, will reproduce all the gradations 
of the negative in degree*) of varying insolubility 
according to the re lative densities **f the image. 
As the surface of the pigmented gelatine is dark 
no visible linage can be seen when printing, and 
It Is therefore necessary to use an actlnorncter to 
time the correct exposure, or the time taken to 
print a piece of I\O.I\ under a similar negative 
may lx* taken as a guide. The negative must be 
given a •‘safe-edge" before printing. This is u 
narrow band of black paper stuck round the ex¬ 
treme edge* of the negative and prevent* the 
picture frilling up In development. To make the 
positive or print It Is nwssary, however, that the 
pigmented gelatine, or ** ti*nte " as It Is called, 
should lx* transferred to another supi»ort Ixforc 
development. Development is conduced with 
hot water only, nnd thcoldect N t*> * llssolve away 
all those [K.rtlon* of the tissue which were unacted 
uiHin by light and remain soluble, leaving only the 
Picture which Is formed of the Insoluble tissue. 
It is obvious that as the light acted upon the 
Hensltlve tissue from the top downwards the upper 
portions Ih voino Insoluble first and development 
*>r washing away of the soluble parts must pro- 
c.sd from the tedtom. To achieve this the tissue, 
after printing Is complete*. Is placed face to face 
with a piece of “ transfer" paper (sold for the 
piiri»os* i and lx>th are Iriiincreed ip c old water until 
the first tendency to curl has ceased and the tissue 
remains fiat they are then withdrawn, at III fa* e 
t*> face, mid vigorously squeezed Int*) perfect con- 
ta*t. They are then placed between blotting 
boards for five or ten rnlnub’s under pressure (a 
large lxx>k will do) ami Immersed (p a bath of 
water at a teipix niture of lo6° or 1 Hi* b\ When 
• In* pigmented gelatine l>egins to r«>/«» out at the 
edgi-* of the pajxr. strip oil the paper u|H>n which 
the gelatine won originally spread and keep wash¬ 
ing the print whl* h remains on the transfer paper 
with the hot water by throwing the hot water on 
to It with the hand or by means of a cup or small 
soft H[»onge. As soon a* development In complete 
and the picture* remains perfectly clear upon Itx 
new xup[*>rt. It Is plunged Into a bat h of cold water 
to set the gelatine and then placed in a hath of the 
following — 

Powdered alum .... i oz. 

Water.20 ozs. 

'Dds ImjUj fixes the print ami chare it also* The 
print Is finally wadied in several change?* of water 
an*l bung up to dry. 

Carbro. A printing proci«a combining carbon 
tlsxue and bromide paper. The tissue is Maturated 
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with a special bleaching bath, squeegeed In con¬ 
tact with the bromide print, and subsequently 
separated from it and developed on transfer paper 
in the same manner as for carbon printing: or, 
alternatively, the tissue can be developed on the 
bromide print as a base. Carbro enables large 
prints in carbon to be obtained without the use 
of an enlarged negative. Working instructions 
and materials are supplied by the Autotype Coy. 

Celluloid, a transparent material, the chief con¬ 
stituent of which is pyroxyllne or gun-cotton. It 
dissolves in amyl acetate or acetone and forms a 
useful varnish. It is chiefly used in photography 
as a substitute for glass, and as the base for " cut 
films/' 44 roll films," and 44 film packs " is familiar 
to every amateur. It is also used as the base for 
cinematograph films, and when coloured is em¬ 
ployed for the production of developing dishes, 
etc. It Is very inflammable and must not be used 
near a naked flame. 

Changing Bag. A very portable form of dark 
tent used for chancing sensitive plaUa In daylight. 
As a convenient accessory for the outdoor photo¬ 
grapher it is very useful. The bag is usually made 
of several thicknesses of oi»aque material and is 
shaped somewhat like a plllow-cA9e with sleeves. 
The dark-slides and plates are inserted iuto the 
bag. the hands of the operator are introduced 
through the sleeves, which fit closely to the arms, 
and the plates are changed inside the bag in perfect 
d&rkne&* by sense of touch. 

Chloride of Gold. Used in making the gold- 
toning baths for various silver printing-out papers. 
It is sold in small 15 or 7i grain tubes, the con¬ 
tents of which should be dissolved In 15 or 71 
drains of water. 

Chloro-Bromide Papers are slower forms of 
bromide paper in which chloride of silver and 
bromide of silver appear in (he emulsion. They 
are suitable both for contact printing and enlarg¬ 
ing. They give prints of warm tones of great 
beauty by direct development, and are supplied 
by all tbo leading makers under various trade 
names. 

Chromatic Aberration. Every simple single 
lens suffers from thin defect, which is due to the 
fact that rays of light of different colours are re¬ 
fracted at different angles; and each differently 
coloured ray of light that gixs to build up a picture 
has a different focal length. Moreover, the prin¬ 
cipal 44 visual # * rays are focussed further from the 
lens than the 44 chemical " rays. Chromatic aber¬ 
ration is corrected by combining ono lens with 
another of different power so sis to bring the visual 
and chemical rays to the same focus. 

Chromium Intensifler. (See Intensification.) 

Cinematograph. An apparatus for the projec¬ 
tion of animated pictures. The pictures are taken 
in a special machine on a continuous film at tho 
rate of aliout twenty jkt second. The pictures 
arc projected on to a screen—magic-lantern 
fashion—by means of a lens and strong light 
enclosed in the apparatus, and the effect of motion 
Is given to the incident depleted by the rapid 
sequence of continuous series of succeeding ex¬ 
posures taken of the original sublect. As each 
separate picture iu the series is brought before the 
lens, a revolving shutter uncovers it and allows 
the light to strike through; the shutter then covers 
the lens for a fraction of a second at the instant 
when the tllm is moved on, and the following pic¬ 
ture of the series is then uncovered. This is re¬ 
pented with great rapidity, and the retention or 
vision assists in giving an impre*iion of the con¬ 
tinuing action rather than any individual phase 

Amalmr Cinrmatopwphy Is largely practised 
with sub-standard size film. Tho standard size 
film Is 3.5 mm. in width and the sub-standard size 
films for amateur use are 10 ram. and 9 mm. 
Numbers of taking and projecting machines for 
sub-standard film are available and are all very 
efficient. In most cases the amateurs’ films are 
developed by the makers after exposure and re¬ 
turned ready for projection without any trouble 
to the amateur. 

Colour Cinrmalcvraphv Is now firmly established. 
Technlcolour films being among tho most success¬ 
ful. These are made by cementing together, back 
to back, two sets of colour films from two-colour 
negatives. For tho amateur, the Kodacolour 
film is one of the best. 

Clearing Bath. When negatives become stained 


In development, a clearing bath la sometimes 
necessary to remove the stains. The following Is 
a good formula— - 

Alum. 3 OS, 

Citric add.1 os. 

Water.SOozs. 

Tho alum may bo replaced with 1 oz. of chrome 
alum. This has a tanning effect on the film, and 
is specially useful for pyxo-devdoped negatives, 
changing the yellow stain into a fine olive-green. 
(See also Thlocarbamlde.) 

Cloud Negatives are produced most readily on 
orthochromatic plates used In conjunction with a 
yellow light filter. Strongly-marked clouds may. 
however, be easily photographed on ordinary 
plates, using a fairly small stop and rapid erpoeme. 
The utility of cloud negatives for printing suitable 
skies into landscape subjects is great (see Com¬ 
bination Printing), but great care must be taken 
that the lighting of the landscape and that of the 
clouds printed-in is from the same direction. 
Cloud negatives should not be too dense, but 
rather on the thin aide and full of delicate grada¬ 
tion. A soft working developer, such as xodinol 
or metol, is most suitable. 

Collodlo-Chloride printing-out papers are similar 
in many respects to the familiar gelatino-chlonde 
, P.O.P., but are made with a collodion base for the 
sensitive emulsion instead of gelatine. Tbeso 
papers (sometimes known as C.C.) are printed out 
under a negative In daylight, and are toned and 
fixed as In the case of gelntino P.O.P. ( 9 . 0 .). They 
are also made " uelMonlng." and need firing only. 
One great advantage of O.C. paper Is Its hardsur- 
face. It can be dried between blotters or in front 
of a fire If prints are wanted quickly. 

Collodion Is used In wet-plate processes, and also 
in preparing an enamel surface for prints. It 1 b 
made by dissolving pyroxylin© (gun-cotton) in a 
mixture of equal parts of alcohol and ether. 

Collotype Is a photo-mechanical process by which 
prints in a greasy ink are obtained by means of a 
film of gelatine used as a printing surface I he 
picture is produced in tho gelatine by the action of 
light through a negative—tho gelatine being pre¬ 
viously treated with bichromate of potash. After 
exposure, the film of gelatine is washed and inked 
with the greasy ink by means of a printer s ink- 
roller. The ink adheres only to those places 
which have been affected by light. By using a 
suitable press, many proofs can be obtained. 

Colour-Sensitive* (See OrUiochromatio and 

Panchromatic.) . _ 

Colouring Photographs. There are many 
special sets of tints sold by all photographic dealers 
for the purpose of colouring or tinting photographs. 
These are mostly aniline dyes in solution, and are 
applied in thin washes with a brush direct to the 
surface to be coloured. Aniline dyes—obtained 
in crystals of almost any colour—dissolved in 
water, to which a drop of liquid ox gall and a little 
gum arable have been added, will serve the pur¬ 
pose well. Ordinary transparent water-colours 
can also be used. A little ox gall in gum water 
serves as a medium, and overcome* all tendency 
to groasiness that occurs with some prints, several 
thin washes of colour applied evenly are better 
than one full wash. Ordinary oil-coloure thinned 
with inegilp and turpentine can also be used 
effectively on glossr or matt;surfaced prints. I se 
tho transparent colours only. The air-brush is 
also au effective method of applying colours, (boo 
Air-Brush.) 4 . . . . 

Colour Photography. The Autochrome, Agfa 
and Finlay processes (q.r.) are at present the most 
satisfactory and successful forms of direct colour 
photography. There are several other processes, all 
of which appear to be founded on the same Idea 
of a screen plate, and the results are all in the form 
of colour transparencies. Colour photography on 
paper Is still only possible in a satisfactory manner 
by means of the three-colour process. I his 
necessitates the taking of three separate negatives 
of tho subject through three different colour 
screens (red. blue-violet, and green). Prints from 
these three negatives are produced in the primary 
colours, superposed on one piece of paper, and 
In combination reproduce the colours of the 

Colour Screen. (See Light Filter.) 

Combination Printing. It is frequently neces¬ 
sary in the production of a pictorial photograph to 
combine the best or most effective portions of two 
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or more negatives to make an effect ive whole. To 
do this successfully requires both skill ami know¬ 
ledge, otherwise results may be produced that 
betray their method of production too clearly. 
The most general application of combination 
printing is the addition of clouds from a suitable 
sky negative to a landscape subject. This is done 
by covering over—or masking—the sky portion 
of the landscai»e negative by mean* of a piece of 
Opaque paper, f he edge of which follows the general 
outline of the horizon. The landscape or fore¬ 
ground portion of the picture is then printed, and 
the negative is replaced wit h the sky negative. The 
print is arranged under this, so that the sky comes 
In the portion left blank, and the landscape part is 
now protected by masking with another piece of 
opaque paper in the same manner as the sky was 
protected In-fore. The paper masks should bo 
pinned to the front of the printing frame, and 
printing should I** conducted in diffused daylight, 
so a.s to secure as soft an outline as i>ossib)e. In 
this way it is iK>ssible for the landscai** and sky 
portions of I he picture to Ik* printed on the same 
piece of paper without showing a join. Fore¬ 
ground, middle distance, distance, and sky. can. 
if necessary. be printed from four separate* nega¬ 
tives in this manner. Great care should be taken, 
however, to see that the lighting of the sky and 
landscape is from the same direction. The same 
method can l>c applbd in making enlargements. 
The masks are then used between the lens and 
the easel on which the image is projected. The 
margins of the horizon must 1** market! m pencil 
on the bromide paj*.*r as a guide for the second 
printing. 

Composition is a term denoting the grouping of 
the parts of a picture ?*» as to form a pleasing and 
harmonious whole. Composition in the strict 1 
Hense of the word simply means placing together i 
(coin-together; posit ion-placid); but the artist 
by this word means a good deal more than merely 
putting things together as one might put a row 
of Isxiks together on a shelf. The artist thereby 
m<?ms : (1) selecting fioinc things and rejertlng 
others, and Rfi arranging the things selected in 
such a wa> as to express an idea, <\>j. strength, 
grace*. activity, repose, etc. Further infoniintioii 
on this large subject will be found in the book a 
devoted to plotorl.il photogniphy. 

Concave, Concavo-convex, otc. Concave is the 
term applied to the inner side of a curve or the 
Inner curved surface of a lens. Concavo-convex 
means that one side of a lens curves inwards and 
the other side bulges out toon vex). If one side 
dips in and the other side is Hat this Is calk**! piano- , 
concave. A double concave lens Is one in which 

.« curve In and the lens Is thinner at the 

middle than at the margins. This form of lens Is 
call'd a ## negative " lens. 

Condenser Is the name of a c*oriibinatlon of 
lenses inounhxl In a metal cell, which have for their 
punHMe the condensing or collecting of rays of 
light which would otherwise be scattered and Irwt. 

'J luxe* rays of light from a source of Illumination 
behind the condenser an* then thanui forward In a 
lH;ani of panilh ] or slightly convergent rays. A 
condenser Is a n* ce^ar> part of every optical 
lantern C* magic lantern") and artificial light 
enlarging apparatus. IJy its beams the light of 
the lllumlnani Inside the lantern Is collected and 
thrown forward through the transparency or 
negative In the most evenly distributed manner 
and with the greatest Intensity. The usual form 
of lantern condenser Is two planoconvex lenses 
mount'd In a hraot ring or collar with the convex 
hurt nr os nearl) touching, and the Hat eurfaccs out¬ 
wards. (Kee L.in tern.) 

Conjugal© Foci. 1 he distances from object or 
original (in copying) to leris, and from lens to 
focussing Krreni or plate. Jn enlarging, the din- 
tai ices from negutlve In lens, and fnm lens to 
bromide paper are the conjugate foci of the 1-ms. 

Contrast Is the term usually appliesj to a negative i 
Print In which the densities of high light and 
Huadow are very abrupt, i.r. wit limit much half- 1 
tone. Contrast cun U* rcdu<*-d In a negative by a 
•elective reducer such a*- ammonluin penmlplmtc. 
or In a print by "minnlng down " tlic high lights, or 
•tabling the pnix-r. (Keo Reduction.) 

Convex. Thu opposite to concave. The out- 
Nide of a curve, •>. the surface of u Icjuj that 

bulges " out. (See Concave.) 

Copper Toning. (Sec Toning.) 


Copying Photographs can be conducted by 
either daylight or artificial light, the chief thing to 
watch being the cvennes? of the lighting. 'The 
camera must Ik- so arranged that the picture to Ik? 
copied Is parallel with the focussing screen of the 
camera, both vertically and horizontally. Unless 
this is done the lines of the copy will not l>e 
straight. The lens should point to the middle of 
the original, and If the picture has a glossy surface 
the lighting should be so arranged tliat there aru 
no reflections. A wall at the back of a well-lit 
room is a good position for diffused light, while a 
couple <»f iiicandexc'ent burners, r.ne on each side of 
the picture, and well shielded from the lens, will 
serve for copying at night Focus with a large 
, stop in the lens, and then stop down to get maxi¬ 
mum sharpness. Orthochromatic plates should L*» 
u-eil. and if the crigJnaJ has colours. a colour screen 
should Ik- employed. The plates- should not be too 
rapid. hxposure should Ik* full, and can lx?asocr- 
tained only by trial. An a rough guide, with 
medium pikxxI plate and stop f 10 in a brightly lit 
room, half a minute's exj-osurc may be sufficient. 
Development should Ik* conducted with a clear 
working developer, such as wetol-bydruquinone 
1*1 r.i. 

Cover Glass. The name riven to the piece of 
plain glass placed over the film side of a lantern 
slide w.r.) and bound up with it to protect it from 
scratches. 

Crystolcum. A method of obtaining coloured 
photographs on glass. I he process consists of 
squeezing a silver print in optical contact with a 
Piece of glass, rendering it transparent, and apply¬ 
ing paint or other colour* to the details of the Pic¬ 
ture a he colours are applied to the hack and show 
through the transparent photograph*: then 
applying broad mn<su* of colour to a stcond piece 
of glass, which is Uiund up with the first. When 
viewed from the front the effect, if the painting 
Iuls IK*en well done. Is that iff a photograph iu 
natural colours. 

Curvature of Field. In a aim le or micorrcctcd 
lens the mvs of light do not come* to a focus at the 
N-aine time on a plane surface- such .l> the surface 
of a dry plate—but full along a curve having the 
centre of the lens :t> its ccntn. and the focal length 
of the lens a-- Its radius. To secure hluirpnes.s of 
focus at all | mints with such u hns. the plate 
would have to he concave, or tgiucer-shaped. 

I enxes with curvature of held will give an imago 
aluirp in the middle but blurred at the edges, or 
sharp at tin- « dres and blurr«d at the centre, 
according t«» the distance of tin- f«>cu.*>iiig screen 
from the*lens. This foriuof abe-rnilion i*corrected 
in the lietter-class 1 < um?s. 

Cyanotypo. Another name for the* Flue Print 

'PI'X •«;>.• (7.l». * 

Daguerreotype. The carlkst practical method 
of obtaining a dln-ct pe-niium nt pliub.giaph of a 
person or an object, Invented l»> Daguerre, 
h* nee ** daguerreotype*." The pox-lavs O'le lstcd 
<»f i'X|M?hing tin a camera) a dlveied copper plate, 
previously subjected to the action of silver Iodide 
and silver bromide, and then developing the Imago 
by exposure U> a bath of mercury. The picture 
was fixed In a balli of cvanlde of potassium and 
tonisl in hyposulphite of gold. Thu ex|H»sure* 
usually extended to lit) min. or a hour, in bright 
hunslilnc. 

Daik-Room. 'Hie room Iri which all operation*! 
requiring actual handling of the Kendtivc* pinn* 
or l) I ins mid In photography mm t le conducted. 

It Is ii.su; diy lighted I. > a ** durk-iooiii lump " in 
w hich oil. go* or electric light is used. '1 he light is 
tillered through a red. orange or other lion-actinio 
medium (glass or fahrh ). Dark ruby glass is 
K'-m-mlly wife for all buf colour-hend 1 1vc plates 
which require hpevlal Mifc-llghtK." Vellow or 
orange inedluin Is Milllctinil v mfr for bmmtdo 
l»ap« r and huitcrn plntc.s. Sole lights fiiKxIally 
inaiiufarturisl f«»r dark-room lamirs nre now 
obtainable from all large di-Jihrs and should be 
u-H-d In preference to •' liume-madu" varktlts. 
ihi- general arrangement of the dark-room del 
IK-mls I:irw*1 > unon Its rdzo. It eiiould Ik* well 
ventllatc-d (hee that the ventllaton! do not admit 
light os wen as air*, and If possible water nhould )>e 
laid on. A Icfid-lificd deep elnk for developing in 
Ih very convenient, and racks hIiouM lx* fitted for 
Hb>rlng dhdie*. etc. ‘Mien* nhould Ik* plenty 
of Hhelves within handv reach for bottles, and all 
botthii uhould be plahii) labelled to that tin?y can 
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be read by the light of the dark-room lamp. 
Provision should be made for turning on white 
light for printing bromide paper, etc., and If 
sensitive materials, such as plates, papers or films, 
are stored In the dark-room, they should be kept 
in a dry comer Mow any gas-burners, otherwise 
the fumes which ascend will soon spoil them. The 
dark-room light should be tested from time to 
time by leaving a dry-plate on the work bench in 
full view of the light but with half of the plate 
covered up. If the light is safe no trace of fog 
should appear on the exposed half when the plate 
is developed. . . . 

Dark-Slide Is the name given to the piece or 
apparatus containing the dry-plate used in the 
camera when making an exposure. It mar be 
44 single ” when it is made to hold one plate only, 
or 44 double '• when containing two. The first Is 
usually made of metal, the latter of wood with 
wooden or metal draw-shut tera. It is called 
" book-form M when it opens like a book and a 
plate Is placed one on each side. Dark-slides are 
sometimes termed 44 plate-holders/' . 

I Deliquescent. This term applied to a chemical 
substance means that it is liable to become liquid 
on exposure to the air. . , n , l( „ . .. 

: Depth ol focus or 44 depth of definition Is the 
term applied to the distance between the nearest 
and most distant objects in a view that are ren¬ 
dered In sharp focus at the same time. A long- 
focus lens with large aperture has less depth of 
focus than a short-focus lens with small aperture. 
Ail lenses of the same focal length and working 
at the same aperture have the same depth of focus. 

. Desensttiser. The name given to certain 
chemicals for reducing the sensitiveness of pan¬ 
chromatic and other highly sensitive plates or 
films after exposure to enable them to be mani¬ 
pulated in ordinary dark-room light. The two 
best known desensitbere are saffranine. of which a 
solution of 1 part in 2.000 parts of water is used for 
bathing the plates, or pinacryptol green, in which 
1 part to 10.000 parts of water forms a satisfactory 
solution. The plates or films are placed in the 
desensitiserin totaUiarkness for oneor two minutes 
and can then bo developed in yellow light. 

Developing Machine and Developing Tank. 
Mechanical contrivances for holding a number of 
films or plates hi a vertical position during develop¬ 
ment. The film- or plate-holder stands in a tank 
or metal box containing the developer, and 
development i« conducted automatically. (See 
Stand and Tank Development.) 

Development. Development is the production 
cf a visible picture or image in dry plate, film, or 
sensitive paper by chemical means from an In¬ 
visible or latent Impression. As applied to the 
production of a visible image on a plate coated 
wi.h sensitive emulsion, that has been exposed to 
light in a camera, development consists of the 
application of a "developer." The developer is 
generally made up of (1) the developer proper; U) 
the accelerator, which hastens the action of tne 
developer; (3) the restrainer; and (4) the solvent 
or water. The developing agent may be Pyro. 
hydroquinone, metol. amidol, etc. (tf.r.). me 
accelerator is usually an alkali, and the re* trainer 
is usually a bromide. Development Is conducted 
in the dark-room <q.r.). The plate or film Is placed 
in a fiat-bottomed developing dish, and the de¬ 
veloper poured over it. with a sweeping action, so 


development Is complete, the plate is rinsed and 
placed in the fixing bath (q.r.). Correct develop¬ 
ment can only be determined by experience, but 
generally it is safe to continue until the high lights 
are clearly seen as dark patches at the back or 
glass side of the negative. (Sec also Stand 
Development, Tank Development and Time 
Development.) . A .. 

Diaphragms, or stops, are the apertures used in a 
lens to cut out marginal rays and enable tne 
middle portion only to be employed, ins 
diaphragms consist of a number of very thin leaves 
of metal or other stiff opaque material opening and 
closing circularly to various sizes in the centre or 
the lens mount between the front and back com¬ 
bination. These are the kind of diaphragm most 
frequently met with, and the sizes of openings or 
44 apertures 44 are determined by the focal lengthof 
the lens to which they bear a definite> ratio The 
usual markings of stops are f/5-6. f/8. f/11* t/lo 
f/22, f/32. f/45, f/64. These signs mean that the 
apertures are l-50th, l-8th. l“llth* 1 18th. 
l-22nd, l-32nd. l-45tb. and l-64th of the focal 
length of the lens. These apertures have also a 
settled ratio one to the other, and it"i 11 ** foun( J 
that the area of any one is just one-half of the next 
larger, and consequently lets one-half the amount 
of light through the lens to the Plate It t**™**® 
follows that double the exposure will be required 
for. say f/11 than for f/8. or half the e*!**} 1 *; 
required for f/10. and so on This ratio is useful to 
remember when the correct exposure for any one 
stop has been ascertained. A 
serted in the lens Increases the depth of definition, 
and is necessary sometimes when considerable de¬ 
tail is wanted, but the proportionate increase oc 
exposure with the smaller stop should not be over- 
looked. The U.S. or 44 Uniform System of'stop 
marking Is used by some lens-makers, andtiie 
stops are marked 2, 4. 10. 32, 04. 128- Th®® 
indicate the ratio of exposure*, and the^actmU 
f values are f/56. f/8, f/11* f/10, f/2~, f/3^ 

re Dlffasion > of Focus can bo produced In various 
ways : (1) By optical means in tbc wnstmctlon of 
the lens Itself, and a picture In which the detans 
and out linos are softened and the masses broadened 
is obtained ; (21 itcan be brought about.by£Utt|l* 
the lens out of focus; ( 3 ) or by the obstruction 
of some translucent material when making the 
print, printing tlirougii the glass side of the nega¬ 
tive. Interposing a piece of film or PlAss bctween 
negative and sensitive paper when making contact 
prints, or by the use of Bolting Silk (q.c.) when 

making enlargements. 

Distortion occurs in a photograph when (l)a 
Jens of too short focus has been used; the per- 
gpective in this case is distorted. (2) When the 
camera has been tilted in taking architectural 
pictures or copying subjects in which there are 
straight vertical lines. The lints in such a owe 
will converge towards one end of the pictvre. 
(3) When a single lens is used for subjects contain¬ 
ing straight marginal lines, these will be bent 
outwards or inwards at the ends according to 
the position of the stop In the lens. .... „ 

Double Extension is the term applied to a 
camera that can be extended double the focal 
length of the normal lens used with it. 

Doublet. A term applied to a lens that pos¬ 
sesses two combinations or separate leases (usually 


from the rays of the dark-room lamp, and the 1 the other. 


dish should be- rocked so that the developer is kept 
in constant motion. After a time, if a plate lias 
been correctly exposed, the image will begm to 
appear and gain density. With some developers, 
such as uietol. rodinal. etc., the image Hashes up 
quickly, but takes some time to gain density. 
With other developers, such as pyro-soda. the 
appearance of the Image is more gradual. If the 
plate has been over-exposed, the image will come 
up quickly in any ca*»e. If this happens, it should 
l>e quickly washed in plain water, and some re- 
strainer (bromide of potash in 10 per cent, 
solut ion) added to the developer, and development 
continued If the plate is under-exposed, it will 
take u very long time for the image to appear, and 
then perhaps only the high lights will come up <as 
black patches in the negative). In this ca*e. more 
accelerator should be added to the developer, and 
an extra quantity of water also, to dilute it. When 


Dry-Mounting is the name given to a form of 
mounting photographs in which the prints are 
mounted dry on to cardboard or paptT mounts 
with the aid of special tissue and heat The tissue 
is prepared with a coating of shellac on both sides, 
and is first affixed to the back of the print with a 
touch from a hot iron. Both print and tissue are 
then trimmed together and placed on the mount 
in the correct position. Print and mount are then 
put under even pressure between two hot plates; 
the shellac on the tissue melts and the print firmly 
adheres to the mount without cockling. 

Dry Plates. Glass of certain si»ecifled size 
coated with a film of gelatine in which a sensitive 
salt of silver is emulsified. These can be bought 
commercially so perfect In preparation and so 
cheaply that it is not worth while to attempt their 
manufacture at home. The do -plate which 
varies in speed from slow or 44 ordinary " to ex- 
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treme rapidity becomes the negative after ex¬ 
posure in the camera and development and fixing. 
(See Development and Sizes.) 

Enlarging is the operation of obtaining a larger 
image of a negative or positive uj>on some sensitive 
surface such as bromide paper. It may be done by 
daylight or by artificial light, in an enlarging camera 
or by projection of the image on to an easel. 1 be 
negative that is enlarged from should be sharp in 
detail, and not t<x> dense or with btrorig contrasts. 
The operation of enlarging tends to increase con¬ 
tract and magnify other faults. A thin n<*gative 
with plenty of gool gradations and detail given 
the* best eulaigi ment. The great number of small 
cameras that are now used renders some form of 
enlarging almost a necessiiy if prints of any sjze* 
are required. The negative must Ik* fixed up so 
that it is evenly Illuminated from behind. The 
Himplest method of enlarging i_s to place the 
negative in position in the back of the cnniera with 
which it was made. Have the back of the camera 
open so that light can be freely admitted. Place 
the back of the camera against a hole cut In a 
shutter that entirely blocks out the light of a 
window. Pix the camera on a shelf in front of 
the hole so that the only light that enters the 
room Is through the camera. The camera thus 
acts as a sort of magic lantern, anil projects the 
image of the negative on to n screen that is fitted 
tip hi front of It. Focussing is done by means of 
the rack and screw of the camera, and the da> light 
outside the window can Is* rendered more even 
(if there are obstructions such as houses on the 
other side of the street, etc.), by placing a large 
Piece of white curdUxml at an angle of 45 degrees 
just outside the hole In the shutter, so as to reflect 
tiie light from the Rky through the negative, 
when tlie image is sharply hsuxsed on a piece of 
white paiH-r fixed to the screen or easel (width 
should be quite firm and placed so that It is 
perfectly parallel vertically and horizontally with 
the camera back) tiie lens can be covered with a 
cap made with a piece of orange coloured glass in 
the top. This will allow the Image to lx- still seen 
but will not fog tiie bromide paper, which Ls then 
pinned on the easel In the place occupied by the 
white pat>er. 'Hie e\is>sun* is then mode by 
uncapping the lens, and after cxiwure the en¬ 
largement ls developed In the manner descrllHsl 
under Bromide Papor. Enlarging camenis are 
also wjld for daylight enlarging. These consist 
oi what is practical)) ^ small camera and a large 
camera front to front on a long liaselsmrd. Thu 
negative Is placed in a holder at the back of the 
small camera and focused on the ground gl/u-s. 
screen of the large camera, tiie Image being pro¬ 
jected by means of a lens fitU-d In the middle ut 
the Junction of the two cameras. The bromide 
P.il>er In this case Is fixed (in the dark room I in 
a large dark slide which In placed at the end of 
the big camera, and the smaller end Is then r*>lnt>d 
towards the sky or other even source of Illumina¬ 
tion. The dark slide containing the paper is 
opened and the lens in the middle Is uncapped by 
means of a small shutter worked from the side. 

Art lllclal llgljt enlarging Is usually done by means 
of an enlarging lantern which Is practically the 
mirne In principle as the magic lantern. It Is made 
of metal or w«**l lined with metal, and contains 
the lllumlnuut. which may Is.* either oil. gas. elec¬ 
tric light or lime light. \ condenser b/.tu Is placed 
In front of this, then the carrier for tiie negative 
and the lens for projecting the Image on to the 
fiercer, or easel. By alteration of the dMnnreH 
between lens to negative and lens toeasel, enlarge¬ 
ments of different sl/es can Is* made. 'Jin* greater 
the enlargement the mun-r the lens will Is- to the 
negative and the furl her away from the easel, and 
vice versa. Vertical enlargers are also available. 
Ill these tlic camera element holding the negative 
Is fixed vertically aljovc the sup|s>rt for the sen- 
Rlllve paper, which Is adjusb-d horizontally on a 
table. In most civ** these vertical enlurgtTs are 
automatically adjusted, so Hint the image Is always 
In focus at all degree* of enlargement. Thu cx- 
F*ure In making enlargements Is bent ascertained 
by means of trial strife of paper giving varying 
Jhn«, doubling the exposure each time until the 
Ixxt result is obtained, This will serve as a per¬ 
manent guide for future work. It U Impossible In 
rive an exact guide, ns so much depends mssi the 
strength of light, dertslty of negative and size of 
enlargement. It will be usefuJ. however. to bear 


in mind that the exposure Increases In ratio with 
tne square of the enlargement. Thus, if an 
exposure of four minute* is required for an enlarge¬ 
ment of two diameters d>. four times the arm of 
the original negative), an exposure of sixteen 
minutes will I*? required for an enlargement of 
four diameters (i.c. sixteen times the area of the 
original negative). 

Exposure is the generally accepted term for the 
period of time during which the light acts on the 
sensitive surface of the plate or film in th~ camera 
while a photograph Is l>eing taken. Exposure 
varl ^ according to the following factors, all of 
which have to be taken into account if a good 
negative of any subject is to be Secured— 

( 1 » Actinic quality of the light. This depends on 

time of day. time of year, and portion of die 
object photographed. 

(2) Speed of plate or film. 

(3) Aperture or “ stop " of lens. 

(4) Colour and (]L«tai.ce of the object nhoto- 
graphed. 

It Is obvious that shorter exposures are po**fl>le 
when the light 1 - very bright than when it is .hill 
or later in the day. that a rapid plate m-ivi-i a 
shorter exposure than a blow one. and a small stop 
in the lens will lengthen the exposure in the ratio 
described under Diaphragms. A dark subject will 
also no*d a longer ex|K*mre than a light one V 
reliable and useful table of plate exposures is given 
°n page showing the alterations ot light values 
for each month, and variations for different plate 
speeds and stops In the most simple form for 
Immediate application. For local and general 
variations In light exi>os*ure meters are Invaluable. 
Several excellent meters (no larger than a smali 
wnuh) are on the market—notahlv. Watkins’ 
meter and W ynne s meter. These also take into 
account all the other factors mentioned and are 
perfectly reliable for all problems of exposure. 
Imp*" sure meters for visual Inspection of the Image 
without calculations, of which the Justophot is a 
good example arc also of great use. 

Exposuro Meter. (See Exposure.) 

Factorial Development U tin* name applied 
t>y Mr. Alfred Watkins to that form of develop, 
merit which dcpemls upon the time of the first 
appearance of the linage in relation to the time 
of complete development 

Ferrotypo Plate. A specially prepared thin 
iron plate with a highly enamelled surface I’sed 
In glazing prints. (Sec Glazing.) 

Ferrotypes (the familiar fln-?yr»es of the seaside 
Photographer) are i**it|v<M taken by the wet 
coll.M on Process on thin iron plate which is 
coated with brown or black varnish 

Ferro-Prusslate. (S«*> Blue Print.) 

FUm-Pac!:. (See Films.) 

Films ofTcr many advantages over gla&s plates on 
the Hcore of lightness and convenience In carrying. 

I Ii«dr dls.nlvantages are that they arc not so rapid 
:vm the quickest plater* and they do not keep so well 
1 he liexlb|esupport which forms the hose of Minis is 
mad- of celluloid. This Is c*»atcd with sensitive 
einuldon similar to that on glnas drv-pkitcrt All 
m.Hlem inakert of films are what are termed •‘non. 
riming. i f they do not curl w hen pluccdln thedc*- 
velojdng H-dutlon and they dry comparatively Mat. 
Ibis Is effected by u coating of thin colourless gela- 
tine on the reverse side of the film to count cruet the 
pull ot the emulsion. Films arc obtainable in 
three forms: (II Kolinims r spools ” or •* cart¬ 
ridge* ). In this form the film Is In a continuous 
band wound with a black paper lacking round a 

WS VWV w J l l . ,ch m ,\ a *»> the camera, 

riii end of the film, with Its ml paper backing Is 

fl r lwu . k of Il,Ml *'Hde the ran,era or, 
to another on the other side. Suflk lent film Is 
wound off for the pfeture to »*• taken on It (he 
exiH»s-d (>ortlori Is then wound forward again and 
a new imex|*>*xl i>orlio„ take* It* phuv. In t|,U 
''I* 4io/ ^ r » Pictures ran Is* taken on one length 
of film, which Is finally wound entirely on th<, 

cu " ^ re|,i,A4 'd from the camera 
In bright daylight and replaced with a new gpool 
or cartridge of um*xisx>cd film, cji •• K||, n •• 

in which a dozen films cut to size are Ingeniously 
assembled and clmngcxl one after the other after 
expos ,ye from the front P* the l>ock of the hoMer 
by pulling out i»ais r Ubs. csj M CTit fl|n, K •• 
which are supplied In packets like plate* and are 
loaded Into dirk slid.** or holders, and exrs>,sis| in 
a similar manner b, plaU*. The development of 
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cut films and films from film-packs presents no 
difficulty. They may be treated separately and 
developed In a dish like plates, or in special tanks 
made for the purpose, or. what Is perhaps best 
of all. they may be developed, a dozen or more at 
a time, in a large deep dish full of diluted devdop^. 

Roll-films are treated somewhat diflerexiuy. 
They may be developed In one piece by passing 
backwards and forwards through a dish of 
developer, holding one end In each hand and 
see-sawing up and down* or the best plan Is to 
develop in one of the special developing tanks 
sold for the purpose. When developed, the films 
are fixed and washed in the same manner as 
plates and hung up to dry in a good current or 
air 

F/6.F/8, P/ll. F/16, etc. These symbols appear¬ 
ing on a lens mount indicate the stops or diaphragm 
apertures, and bear a relation to the exposure. 
(See Diaphragm.) 

Final Support (See Carbon Process.) 

Finder. (See View Finder.) 

Finlay Colour Process. This is a screen-plate 
colour process in which the taking screen is used 
in contact with a panchromatic plate with a 
suitable compensating filter on the lens. 
tlves from the negative so obtained—when fixed 
in contact with a polychrome screen—give a 
transparency in the original natural colours. The 
positives can be duplicated indefinitely from tho 
original negative. . , , 

Fixed Focus. A term applied to a lens when 
working at a point beyond which objects are in 
sharp focus. This varies according to the focal 
length of the lens and its aperture. A short focus 
leas with fairly small stop may give everything in 
sharp focus beyond, say. 12 or 14 feet, whereas a 
longer focus lens with a big aperture may not 
present all objects sharply on the focussing screen 
until they are 80 or 40 feet away. Everything 
beyond these distances would be also in focus, so 
if the lens is set for this distance, it will not require 
re-focusdng for any objects beyond. Objects 
nearer to the camera would not be in focus. 

Fixing Is the chemical action which removes 
from the plate, film, or paper any sensitive salts 
unacted upon by light or by the developer, thus 
rendering the negative or print unalterable by the 
further action of light. It is then salt to be fixed. 
Hyi»oflulphlte of wxla—conunonly called Hypo- 
In the chemical generally used for the purpose. 
The average strength of the fixing bath for plates 

Hypo.* JJgK 

Water.• • } P tat TOKlH1 

while for prints it nmy be a trifle weaker W hen 
fixing both negatives and prints, care should oe 
taken for the process to be thorough, or stains ami 
fading will result. Negatives should be 
at least five minutes after the final disappearance 
of the milky appearance of the film when viewed 
from the back. (See also Acid Fixing.) 

Flare and Flare Spot An optical defect due 
sometimes to the bright edges of the 
during Internal reflections in a lens. It shown Itself 
In the developed plate in the shape of a circular 

f ° FlMb-fight is ono of the most useful forms of 
artificial lighting for portraiture at “^ht. as it 
needs no costly apparatus and can 
satisfactorily by any amateur. Flash-light is 
produced by the rapid burning of magnesium, 
either alone or In conjunction with j»“e 
■ubetancc rich In oxygen. euch 
Dotash If burnt alone it may be fired In a wer 

voir lamp, in which com 

driven through a methylated spirit name Iiy 
pressure with a ball and tube; ‘ 

It must not be fired 1 “ M «nck»ed^mP oran 
^TT^itwion mav occur. As the mixtures are dwi, 
giving the brightest and quickest flash, a lamp may 
KSKSSd with al together <altbcmgh there are 

several excellent one* on tho ♦ uro 

constructed for the purpose). The flash mixture 
may be fired on a tin tray or tile, and fa touted by 
the application of a lighted match or taperorby 
placing it on a train of touch-papCT or mm-ootton. 
A reliable flash-light mixture U made ^ follows— 
Chlorate of potash . . . . 

Magnesium powder . • • SO grains 
Sulphide of anlimony . . • *0 . 

Tho ingredients should be dried and sifted 
separately, and then mixed carefully with a feather 


or spill of paper* Avoid friction with any hard 

substance, or the mixture may explode. The best 
position of the light for flash-light portraiture fa 
fairly high at an angle of 45° with the sitters head * 
and about on the same plane, or a little in front 
of the camera. Shield the lens from the light. 
Focussing can be done by means of a light held 
near the sitter’s face. AD lights m the room may 
be kept burning during the actual exposure 
provided none fa shining direct Into the lens. 
The lens does not need to be capped, as the ex¬ 
posure is made by the flash Itself. The emoke 
that arises after the flash can be quickly cleared 
by opening doore and windows to create a draught. 
A bigger light or two placed apart should be used 
for a large room or group. The quantity of flash 
powder necessary for correct exposure varies with 
the speed of the plate, stop, colour and distance 
of subject. As a guide, it will be found that with 
lens at F/R, rapid plate, sitter fn light clothes at 
5 feet from light. 12 grains wfll be sufficient, at 
10 feet 30 grains, at 16 feet 70 grains, at 20 feet 
100 grains. t ^ 

Focal Length, focus, or equivalent focus, xne 
focal length of a lens fa the distance from the 
ground glass (or focal plane) to a point in the lens 
when a very distant object fa in sharp f*x:us. This 
point fa. roughly, midway between the combina¬ 
tions in a dcmblet, or in the centre of the lens 
itself if a single lens. When the focal length of 
a lens has been correctly ascertained the exact 
apertures of the stops may be measured and their 
values determined, if they are not already marked. 
(See Angle of View and Angle of Lens.) 

Focal-plane Shutter Is the name given to the 
type of high-speed shutter that works directly m 
front of the plate, inside the camera, or at the 
focal plane. It fa actuated by spring rollers and 
consists of an opaque blind that rapidly windsion 
one roller at the bottom of the »h«tter as it mi- 
winds at the top. In the centre of the blind fa an 
adjustable opening OTslit—this 
or narrow at will. The speed of the abutter and 
the exposure of the plate depend upon ibe ten¬ 
sion of the spring rollers and the width of the slit 
In the blind. W ith a very narrow slit and a high 
tension it fa possible to make the blind tra\tl 
across the surface of the plate at a great speed, 
exposing on one i»ortion for 1/1000 second only. 
The focal-plane shutter is of efficiency and 
speed, for speed passes more light to the plate 

than any other type. _. 

Focussing Cloth, nn opaque cloth used to exclude 
light when examining the image on the grouna- 
Klass focussing screen of a stand camera. It is 
most conveniently made of black velvet Jrtlicia 
or mackintosh cloth. The last fa perhaps best, aa 
the camera can be protected with it in wet weather. 

Focussing Scale. Tills is the engraved scale of 
distances that 1s affixed to most hand cameras and 
other cameras in which the picture is not focussed 
on the ground-glass screen. Its function is to 
serve as a guide for the position of the camera 
front or lens In obtaining sharp focus. The scale 
fa usually marked in distances of feet or yards, 
and when the pointer attached to the camera 
front or lens fa opposite any inarked distance, 
oblects at that distance will bo in sharp focus in 

the resulting photograph. 

Focussing Screen, the ground glass at the back 
of certain types of cameras. uik>» which the image 
formed by the lens Is seen. The focussing screen, 
although fitted to most cameras. Is not used much 
by the hand-camera worker and " snapshot ter. 
who prefers to rely upon the focussing scale or 
scale of distance engraved upon tho base board or 
side of the camera. 

Fog is a term applied to that fault occurring in 
negatives and prints which have received acci¬ 
dental exposure to light whereby the picture 
Imago has been obliterated by a general darken- 
Inn. In the case of negatives the Plate may have 
received accidental exposure to 1 
during, or after exposuro DuilM exporore the 
principal cause of fog Is light leaking ^ to the 

camera through some crack or 
(,-wt rnAY aria! from the use of too energetic a 
developer, the use of unsuitable chemicals or by 

‘’SSiJS.'W’kr cent- solution of foraio 
aldehyde in water. It posstesea the property of 
hardening gelatine, and render* It taduM** 
valuable in the prevention of frilling which some- 
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times occurs with plates and papers in hot weather. 
A little mar be added to the fix ini; bath. 

FYench Chalk, used for polishing glass or ferro¬ 
type plates when glazing prints. (See Glazing.) 

Frilling. Negatives and prints are said to frill 
when the film leaves its support at the edges. 
Occurs most frequently in hot weather. A solu¬ 
tion of alum or a little formalin in water will pre¬ 
vent the frilling spreading. A bath of methylated 
spirit applied to the negative or print after washing 
will reduce the frilling and cause the gelatine to 
contract to ita original size. In this condition it 
can be carefully replaced in its original i»ositlon, 
and when dry will show no marks. If plates show 
a tendency to frill and no alum or formalin is 
obtainable, a wax or tallow candle rublx*d round 
the edges before development will keep the solu¬ 
tions from these parts altogether. 

Gaslight Paper. A variety of slow bromide 
paper, or a paper coated with very slow gelatino- 
bromide emulsion, or a chloro-bromide emulsion. 
Gaslight papers are so called because they can be 
manipulated in ordinary gaslight or artillcial light 
without the necessity of a dark-room or other 
chamber illuminated by non-act ink* light. Gas¬ 
light prints are made by contact with a negative 
in a printing frame and need approximately live 
to ten times the exj>osure of bromide pa|x*r. 
according to the grade used. Development is 
similar to that followed in bromide printing 
(</.t\). and the same developing formula*, but 
undiluted, can be used. Working instructions 
and formulas arc supplied with each packet of gas¬ 
light paper sent out by makers. 

Golatinc. an animal substance obtained by 
Ixdling bones, hoofs, boms and other animal mat¬ 
ter. Used in the production of photographic 
emulsions and for coating plates and papers fur 
various photographic processes. 

Gelatino-Chlorldo Emulsion Paper. (See 
94 P.O.P.”) 

Glazing nr Glossing prints. 'Hie ijroduction of 
a high glaze or g|o**s on photographs is accom¬ 
plished by 44 enamelling." or. in tin* ca>c of 
gelatine-surfaced prints (i.r. gelatlno-i hloridc, 
P.O.P., bromide and gaslight paper*, etc.), by 
squeegeeing the prints in a wet condition into opti¬ 
cal contact with a perfectly clean Piece of glass, or 
ferrotype plate. The gkv« should lx* thoroughly 
cleaned and washed to remove all trace of grease, 
etc., and then polished with n little French chalk 
well nibbed In. The wet print face downwards is 
brought Ink) contact with the glass plate under 
water, withdrawn and wall squeegeed to remove all 
air bubbles bet ween the surface*. A piece of paper 
on the back of the print will protect It from 
abrasion. When quite dry. the print will peel off 
with a hlghh glazed surface. 

Glycerine Is obtained from oils and fats as a bye- 
product In sn|>orilllcntlon. it Is used as a pre¬ 
servative of pyro and as a physical real ralner la 
various developing proccwctt. 

Glycin. /V clean-acting developer, somewhat 
slow In action, but well suited for stand or tank 
development k/.v.h 

Gold Toning. (See Toning and Chloride of 
Gold.) 

Gum-Bichromate. A printing process in which 
pigment Is mind with gum-araldc in water and u 
certain amount of bichromate of |x»taxxliiin. The 
mixture Is spread on paper and when dry Is ex¬ 
posed under a negative. The picture is then 
41 developed " by soaking In water until the un- 
ex posed portions of the pigmented gum are 
(sufficiently washed away. 

Halation Is the hpreading of the light when 
Photographing a brightly-lit object Hurrounded by 
dark uhiidowH, such os an open window photo¬ 
graphed from the Interior of a room. Ilalulion 
also occurs when photographing landxcaix* with 
branches of trees, etc. against a brightly-lit sky. 
Here the encroachment of the strong light will 
sometimes cut out the thin line* of the brunches 
altogether. The most ordinary oceum*nce of 
halation Is In Interior work, when the windows 
will apjs-ar as If surrounded by a hirio of light. It 
Is caused by light reflected from the liack of tliu 

E late. Backing the plate Is a preventive of 
illation. (Bee Backing.) 

Halt-Plate, a photographic size*. 01 x 4|. (Bee 

Bizet.) 

H. end D. An abbreviation of 44 Hurler and 
Driffield," the names of two investigators in the 

E E 


subject of plate-ppeed*. These initials, accom- 
panied by a number. wtn on a box of plates, indi¬ 
cate that the fcq»eed of the plates has lx*en calcu- 
lated acconling to the scitsitonietric Kales of 
liurter and Driffield, and are comparable one with 
another. Thus a plate marked 44 H. and D 200," 
is twice as fast as one marked 44 IT and D. 100." 

Hand Camera is the name usually applied to any 
camera that can I* effectively u>td in the hand, 
ami for which a tripod or other supm>rt is unneces¬ 
sary. This fact alone iKjints to the need of an 
instantaneous shutter, as it is difficult to give a 
" time " exposure when merely holding the camera 
in the hands. Exposures of half a second can. 
however, lx- easily given by holding the breath 
during the release of tiie shutter. Any camera of 
the tyiHf usually associated with a stand or tripod 
can. if lilted with an Instantaneous shutter, view¬ 
finder, and focussing scale, lx.* used quite well as 
a hand camera. The essentials of a g<*xl hand 
camera are portability. readiness for use, a reliable 
and silent shutter, rapid lens, quick and certain 
Plate-changing arrangement (either changing box, 
magazine, or dark slides), a good view-finder, and 
unobtrurivenesx In appearance. Hand cameras 
are of many types, r.o . box-form, folding, small 
folding ixx*ket-cameras, focal plane folding, and 
reflex pf.r.i. (Also see Instantaneous Photography 
and Camera.) 

High-Lights. The brightest parts of a picture, 
whlcli are represented by the greatest density or 
opacity in the negative, as the face in rortraits, the 
sky. and other bright i*»rtions In a landscape. 

Howard Farmer Reducer. (See Reduction In 
Density.) 

Hydrochloric Acid. A strong corrosive fuming 
acid used in dilute form as a clearing tiatli for 
platino-types and in other photographic formula*. 

1 he yellow 44 spirits of salts " can be used for clean¬ 
ing tiottlcfl and measures, etc. 

Hydroqulnone. known also as bydroklnone, 
hydrochinone. and qulnol. A useful developing 
agent, giving negative's of clean black and while 
character. 

A good one-solution formula D— 

IlydoKiulnone.90 grs. 

Sulphite of soda .... 2 ozs. 

Carbonate of soda .... 2 ozs. 

Water.10 ozs. 

This keeps well, and for u>»* is diluted with four 
(hints Its volume of water. For over-exposure add 
a little 10 |x*r cent, solution of bromide of potas¬ 
sium. For under-exposure dilute still further w ith 
water, Hydroqulnone works l**st in combination 
with mctol. unlir^s great contrasts are re«iuired, for 
which puriM.x.* (especially when copying black and 
while subjects) it Is specially suited. (See ftlotol- 
Hydroqulnone.) 

Hypo. an abbreviation of hyposulphite of soda. 
(S«x* Fixing.) 

Hypo Eliminator. The best hypo eliminator is 
water. Negatives and prints should if pondble lx* 
well washed In at least twelve changes of clean 
water after fixing In the hypo liath. or placed In 
running water for an hour. Allowing them to soak 
In plain water w ill not remove t he h\ po. To hasten 
the removal of hyi#o when time hi short or when on 
tour various chemicals have been suggested, .such as 
iMiiassiiiin laTcarUmate. To use Ibis effectively, 
rinse the plate after fixing, cover with c lean water 
and add three to live grains of the potassium for 
every quarter-plutc. As noon as the liquid ceases 
to effervesce remove and rmso In clean water for a 
few minutes. (See Washing.) 

Instantaneous or Snapshot Photography is tho 
term applied to that t»hasc of camera work in 
which pictures of moving objects are taken in a 
fraction of a second by means of ** inslwilnncous 
shutters." These are placed either on tin* front of 
the lens, between the coiiiihiiicIiLs of the lens, be¬ 
hind It, or Immediately In iron! of (he plate. The 
llrst are called 44 before-lens 4 ’ shutters and are 
usitil|y of Gie roller*blind ** time and Install- 
lanesMti 44 type, liie second are called 44 diaphragm¬ 
atic shutters." and are usually of metal with thin 
blades that open and shut In the centre of the lens, 
the third are called 44 In hind-lens " shulters and 
are similar In constructIon to the llrst. and (lie last 
are called 44 hxulplano 44 shutters <r/.t\). Suc<s^vs 
in Instantaneous photography depends largely 
ui*on comet exp«>sure at the right moment so its to 
catch liie moving object in the right i>os|tion on 
the plate. Thu variations in tjpuod attained by 
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different moving objects hare first to be considered. 
An engine crossing the line of view at right angles 
at 30 miles an hour needs a much quicker exposure 
than when it approaches the photographer at an 
angle or nearly end on. Again, the exposure 
necessary for a galloping horse does not depend on 
his rate of progression, but upon the rate of pro¬ 
gression plus the rapid local movements of the legs. 
An appreciation of these points is rapidly gained 
by experience, and allowance made when making 
the exposure. t . _ . ... 

• The essentials to be considered when dealing 
with high-speed work with the camera are: (1) 
good light. (2) a rapid plate, (3) a reliable instan¬ 
taneous shutter. (4) a lens working at a large 
aperture, (5) as full an exposure as is consistent 
with the movement of the subject, and finally 
(0) careful development in dilute developer. The 
rule for ascertaining the required exposure for 
any moving object is as follows : Divide the dis¬ 
tance of the object from the camera (measured 
in inches) by the number of yards per hour at 
which the object Is travelling multiplied by the 
focus of the lens. Thus, if an object is 100 feet 
from the camera and the focal length of the lens 
is 0 inches and the object is moving at 20 miles 
an hour, the formula is :— 

100 (feet) 1.200 (inches) 1,200 

20 (miles) > 6 " 35.200 (yards) x 0 211.200 

The following tabic will be found an approxi¬ 
mate guide for snapshot work, assuming the 
object to be alxmt 50 feet distant:— 

Street scenes with people 

walking slowly . . . 1-20 sec. 

The same but with people 

walking more rapidly . 1-45 sec. 

Cattle feeding, sheep, etc. . 1-15 sec. 

Children playing or people 

walking very quickly . . 1-100 to 1-150 sec. 

Horse trotting .... 1-150 sec. 

Cycling or man running . 1-150 to 1-200 sec. 
Horse galloping . . . . 1-200 to 1-600 sec 

If the object Is nearer the camera the exposure 
must be shortened, if further away It may be 
lengthened. (See Hand Camera and Focal-plane 
Shutter.) 

Intensification is the means employed for in¬ 
creasing the deposit <>r printing density of a nega¬ 
tive. The most generally used met hen 1 is the 
application ofasolution of mercuric chloride and a 
subsequent darkening. To intensify a negative it 
is essential that it has been thoroughly fixed and 
washed. The mercuric solution is made up aa 


follows :— 

Mercuric chloride ... 2 parts. 

Hydrochloric acid ... 1 part. 

Mater.100 parts. 


The image completely bleaches In this. When 
the negative Ls white right through to the back it is 
well washed and immersed in 

Sodium sulphite .... 1 part. 

, M ater.6 parts. 

or In a hydmquincne developer or in 

Strung liquid auwionia . . 1 part. 

Mater.10 parts. 

In either of these the image is blackened and is 
much denser and darker than it was originally. 

lor those who object to the poisonous character 
of the mercury intcnsjfler, chromium is recom¬ 
mended. The following formula can be used 
without being affected by truces of hypo in the 
film, and the process can be repeated several 
times if extra density Is required. 

a. Potassium bichromate . l nz. 

M ater.25 ozs. 

b. Hydrochloric acid . . J oz. 

Water.25 oz?. 

For use mix equal parts of a and b and bleach the 
image of the negative in the mixture. M'hen 
bleached, wash well and apply strong developer 
containing no bromide. This can be used also for 
bromide print* and lantern plate*. 

There are several other mcthmls of intensifica¬ 
tion. such os the use of uranium, lead or silver, but 
the above are most generally useful lor ail pur¬ 
poses. 

Isochromatic. (See Orthochroma tic.) 

Klnomatograph. (See Cinematograph.) 

Labels for bottles in the dark room are best 
made from stout white paper, on which the names 
of the contents of the bottles are plainly written 
In waterproof black ink. If the bottles contain 


developers, toners, or other made-up solutions, 
the formula should be written on the label also. 
The labels should be firmly stuck to the bottle 
with good paste, and then sized and varnished. 
The solutions should always be poured out of the 
bottle on the side opposite to the labeL This will 
prevent the chemical that may run down the side 
staining the label. 

Landscape Lens is the term sometimes applied 
toa" single ” lens. It is used with a fairly small 
stop to give good definition, owing to its lack of 
correction, but gives a brilliant image. 

Lantern. The lantern as used in photography 
may be either the (1) “opticallantern (the 
modem equivalent and development of the 
•• magic •• lantern). (2) The enlarging lantern or 
enlarger (q. r.). Both are similar in general 
construct ion.and principles, and consist essentially 
of a lantern body made of metal or wood lined with 
metal, an illumlnant inside the lantern body, a 
condenser (fj.v.) In front of the illumlnant to 
collect and condense all the available light, a 
carrier or stage for holding the lantern slide, trans¬ 
parency or negative in position, an objective or 
projection lens in front. Adjustments are included 
for altering the relative positions of the light and 
lens, and the image ( i.e . the lantern slide or nega¬ 
tive) illuminated by the light coming through the 
condenser is projected by the front lens on to an 
easel or screen in front. The size of the image or 
Picture thrown on to the screen depends upon the 
distance the screen Ls from the front lens. The 
further away it Is the larger the picture will be. 
and vice versa. The alteration of the distance 
of the screen will necessitate adjustment of the 
distance of the light from the lens. The light is 
centred (i.c. made togive a clear white discon the 
screen) by moving It up or down or to right or 
left, or nearer or further away from the condenser. 
A combination of these movements will ensure the 
correct position being attained at which the best 
light is given. 

Lantern Slides are small positivetnmsparencles 
on glass, usually 3 1 by 31 inches, and are made by 
contact or reduction from negatives. These little 
pictures arc projected by means of an optical lan¬ 
tern on to a white sheet or screen and appear en¬ 
larged a great many times their original size. 
Lantern slides are made on specially prepared 
" lantern plates 44 which are coated with a fine 
silver-chloride emulsion and are either “ rapid/’ 
for black and white tones, or 44 slow 44 (gaslight ) for 
warm tones. The former can be used for reduction 
from large negatives by means of a reducing 
camera as well os for contact; the latter are gener¬ 
ally used for contact only. For contact printing 
the plates are exposed behind a negative in a print¬ 
ing frame the same as when making a bromide or 
gaslight print. Exposure varies according to the 
speed of the plate, density of the negative, and 
intensity of the light. Correct exposure Ls found 
by trial, but Ls about the same as for bromide or 
gaslight papers respectively (<?.r.). After ex¬ 
posure the plates are developed in developers 
similar to those for bromide or gaslight papers, 
or other formulae may be used. Hydroqulnone 
developer ( q.r .). restrained with ammonium brom¬ 
ide, potassium bromide, and ainmoniiun carbonate, 
will give a great range of tones from sepia to red 
according to the amount of over-exiKwure. Pyro 
developer also gives good brown tones. Full in¬ 
structions will be found with each box of plates. 
Lantern slides, when developed, fixed, washed, and 
dried, are bound up In contact with a 44 cover- 
glass. 44 This is a piece of thin clear glass, samo 
size as the slide, and is bound to it by thin strips 
of gummed paper or linen stuck longways round 
the edges holding the two together. A cut-out 
mask of black paper is held between the two, 
showing only the required portion of the picture. 
Two while spots are placed on the front of the 
slide at the two top corners. These enable the lan* 

! temist to tell which is the right way up when 
placing the slides in the lantern carrier in semi- 
darkness. 

Latent Image. The Invisible Image impressed 
upon the silver salts in the emulsion on a dry plate 
or bromide pai>er, etc., and brought into visibility 
by means of a developer. 

Lens. This l$ probably the most important part 
of the photographer’s outfit, and enables the imago 
to be formed on the sensitive dry plate in tho 
camera. Photographic lenses are of various t ypes. 
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light papers. A reliable formula Is— 
(I. Metol. • , . • . . 

40 grail 

Hydroquinono 

60 .. 

Hill phi te of ho* la. 

120 .. 

Bromide of iiotarth 

16 .. 

Wuter t*». 

*J0 o/s. 

6. Carbonate of soda . 

* o/. 

Water to. 

?.0 ozs. 


Uni* equal |»arU< of a ami b 
ex injure. For over-exi*»*uri 

portion of 6 and udd 
solution of bromide 


from the single or landscape len? to the more 
complex modem anasttgmnt ftf.r.) and telephoto 
leas. The better the lens the more highly it has 
been corrected for aberrations Lens al*errations 
lnd Irate some depart urefrom I he Ideal performance 
of the instrument, and may lx; " chromatic.” 
••spherical," "distortion." "curvature of held." 
or " astigmatism." etc. (g.r.). (Seealso Aperture.) 
Great care should l>e taken of a go<xl lens to pre¬ 
serve it from scratches; the highly-polished 
surfaces are easily abraded. and the quality of the j 
lens then suffers. (See also Supplementary Lens.) « 
Light Filters. These are of coloured class or 
gelatine, and are employed to cut out or block 1 
certain rays of light when using colour sensitive 
plates. Called also " colour-screens." " ortho-.’’ 
or " iso-screens," and " ray-til ten*." (See Ortho- 
chromatic and Panchromatic.) When used to 
til ter the light from a dark-room lamp, they arc 
usually termed " safe-lights " iq.v.U 
Light Fog. (See Fog.) 

Magazine Camera, A form of hand camera 
containing a magazine of plates tin metal sheaths) 
at the back. They are changed automatically by 
pressing a lever outside the camera. 

Magnesium. (See Flash-tight.) 

Magnifier. (See Supplementary Lens.) 

Masks and Discs. Masks are pieces of biacK 
paper the same size as a negative, with a square, 
round, oval, or oblong opening cut in the middle. 
Placed between the negative and sensitive paper 
when printing, the mask protects the covered 
part* from light action, and they remain white. A 
portrait can thus l>e masked out of a group The 
piece cut out of the middle of the black PAIkt is 
called a disc, and If pkux-don the portrait or other 
portion that has been printed through the mask, 
will permit the surrounding white paper to print 
to a suitable tint. Cut-out black paper masks are 
also used in lantern slides tfl.r.). (See also 
Combination Printing.) 

Matt Surface Paper. The term applied to 
printing papers that are not glossy surfaced, but 
are not absolutely rough in texture. 

Matt Varnish. (See Varnish.) 

Meniscus. A term applied to a leas that is 
concavo-convex In form. 

Mercuric Chloride. (.See Intensification.) 

Methylated Spirit. Used in plioUarraphy 
principally for the purwwc of quickly drying 
negative* and prints. If these are placed in 
methylated spirit for five or Un minutes after 
leaving the washing water, and then set up in a 
current of air or in front of a tire, they will dry in 
a few minutes. 

Metol. A quick acting developer, highly suit¬ 
able for Instantaneous exix>siires. develops shadow 
detail without rendering high llglits too dense. 
Produce* negatives soft In quality; also suitable 
for bromide and g;i*llght papers and lantern slides. 

Motol-Hydroquinonc, known also as Metol- 
Quinol or M.Q., an Ideal combination of developers 
for all round work combining the detail-giving 
qualities of metol with the density-producing 
chanutcristlc* of hydnxiiiinone. Suitable for 
negatives, lantern slides, and bromide and gas- 


mlx«-d for normal 
ilieream: the pro* 
a few drops of 10 per cent, 
and i*»ta?dj. For under¬ 


exposure iucieiise b and dilute with equal bulk 
of waU-r. , . , 

Mountant. There are several forms of pastes 
und other adhesives suitable for mounting photo¬ 
graphs. the bc.it known being starch paste. This 
Is made by mixing one ounce of starch (In i*owd«?n 
with one ounce of water, forming a thick even 
cream. Add to It. constantly stirring, eight and 
a huif ounces of MlmO water in which twenty 
grains of alum and five drops of carbolic arid have 
been dissolved. A clear translucent )ellv of strong 
adhesive qualities should Is? formed; If It in not. 
heat It In u pan until It clears.' This will keep alsmt 
a week. Ordinary Hour can Is? similarly treated 
and makes a good paste (not translucent), but 


perhaps the best both for sticking and keeping 
qualities is dextrine. 

Take- 

Best white dextrine ... 1 lb. 

Cold water sufficient to make smooth 6tiiT 
paste. 

Add water.10 or?. 

Oil of w intergreen or cloves . 1 drachm. 

Mix the dextrine and water together until quite 
clear of lumps, add the further quantity of water, 
then the oil. und then bring the whole mixture to 
tlie boil, when it should be like clear gum. Pour 
into pots, cover up. and in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours it will set to a hard white paste that 
can lx? spread easily on backs of prints, etc., with 
the finger or a bru-h. 

Mounting and Mounts. Mounting is the ojura¬ 
tion of affixing photographs to suitable mounts 
by means of an adhesive. Prints mounted wet 
are apt to cockle and bend the mounts unless 
specially pressed and flattened when dry. With 
larger sizes this tendency to curl can be counter¬ 
acted by pasting another piece of wet paper to the 
back of the mount. Mounting the print dry in 
generally best, it can lx* pasted all over the luck 
and applied carefully to the correct position on 
the mount (marked with a tine-pointed pencil 
beforehand—a dot for each corner', or it can Ik* 
mounted by applying the adhesive to one edge 
only. A strong dextrine mountant or fish glue is 
best for this i»urj*»*e. Thick neutral-coloured 
"art " papers are largely used for mounts, and 
a series of two. three, or four of these, showing a 
thin line of tint ope under another, can Ik* built 
up Into a very effective surround f**r the picture. 
Tliis is termed multiple-mounting, 0$ee also 
Dry-mounting*. 

M.Q. An abbreviation for " Metol-Quinol " or 
metol-h> dioquinoiiC devclo|#er (</r.i. 

Nature Photography, The photography of 
annuals. hinLs, tt>ho. Insects, plants ami geological 
subjects may be included under this heading. A 
camera with long extension and great rigidity is 
needed. A reflex caint-ru Is spotdally adapted for 
birds and animals. A lens of large aperture 
is necessary and a silent shutter Is e*v*eiitial. 
Rapid jdntes (orth'xhronmtic preferred) and a 
great store of patience are also required. Animals 
and birds iua> Ik* stalked in their nature sur¬ 
roundings and the photographs thus secured after 
eare/ul watching and waiting are more valuable 
from the natural history l*>int of view (him when 
the MubjecU arc photographed in captivity. 
Fi-die* are general I > photographed In glu-'.s tanks 
with Isirk and front very clo>e together practic¬ 
ally holding the fish In mirdtioii. I lie longest 
possible exixisure that the subject permits should 
Is- given in nature photography, t<i secureall detail. 

Negative Is tin* term applied to the glass plate or 
fllm on which a picture appears, but with (he light « 
and shadows rev coed. A negative Is produced 
either In the canieru by due* t ucti »n of light 
through the h its «»r by printing in a frame from a 
positive. (See Exposure and Development.) 

Negative Storing. Boxes with grooved interiors 
are sold specially f*»r storing gluss negatives. 
Film negatives may Ik* mured in envelopes, and 
Isxikx of envt lopes are supplnd by d« ah rs for the 
purpOKC. • doss negatlvtrs may iiIm> be stored in 
paper bag* (obUilnable from tlie photo-dealer) 
and kept In sets or hths in Imixcs with all particu¬ 
lars written outride. Anollier convenient iim iIi'k! 
j of ntorliig large quantities is to keep the negatives 
! (In twos. Him to Him) in their original plate l»»\es. 
inaiking the outside of each Ik».\ witli a dint inetive 
catalogue number for easy reference to tlie con- 
ti nt*. The Isixu should Ik stored studding on 
edge and not flat. 

Nitric Acid, called also " aquafortis." A cor¬ 
rosive. fuming odd lined as a preservative In 
pyro-ijevelopcr. 

Oloobrouio. A modification of the bromoi) 
prtHUKs (*/c.) In which a specially prepared 
bromide pa|x-r Is printed and bleached us for a 
broinoil print, Mtirfucc dried. and then inked up 
by means of a roll* r. under water, the entire pro¬ 
cess u-ing IIIil^hed by meaus of rollers Instead of 
brushes. 

Optical Contact. An expression umx 1 to Indi¬ 
cate the cohesion of two surfaces with no air spaces 
iK-tweeu. When a print I* squeegeed on to glass 
and all nlr-bubbh-s arc pressed out. It Is said to be 
in optical contact. 
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Optical Lantern. (See Lantern.) 

Orthochromatic, or Isochroma tic, means * colour 
correct/* The term is applied to dry-plates that 
are more sensitive to yellow and preen than tho 
«* ordinary " plates. As they are still very sensi¬ 
tive to blue and ultra-violet, a yellow screen or 
light-filter must be used with them to cut these 
rays out. The “ortho" plate used in conjunc¬ 
tion with a yellow screen will give a comparatively 
colour-correct rendering of a landscape with 
clouds, or any other natural scetfe. “ Ortho 
plates must be developed in a deep ruby light, as 
the ordinary dark-room light will generally prove 
too actinic for their extra sensitiveness to colour. 
In other respects the treatment for “ortho” 
plates is the same as for ordinary plates. 

Over-Exposure. When a plate has been ex¬ 
posed In the camera for a longer period than would 
be necessary to give a good negative with all 
gradations reproducing the original, it is said to 
be over-exposed. An over-expoeed negative is 
flat and lacking in contrast, but with plenty of 
detail. It may be remedied sometimes by in¬ 
tensification ( 7 . 0 .). 

Panchromatic, applied to dry plates, means 
sensitive to all colours of the spectrum as dis¬ 
tinguished from orthochromatic Pan¬ 

chromatic platen and films must l>e handled and 
developed In total darkness or with special safe- 
lights in the dark-room, or they can be desensi¬ 
tised before development. To obtain the beat 
results with panchromatic material, colour or 
light filters should be used when making the 
exposures. 

Panoramio Camera. A specially constructed 
camera for taking panoramic views. 

Paper Negatives are useful in making enlarge¬ 
ments. They are on specially prepared, nearly 
«rainless, thin paper, coated with dry-plate (slow) 
emulsion. Paper negatives are developed in the 
same manner as ordinary glass negatives or films. 
Thin bromide paper may be used for making 
negatives for enlargements, but is too slow for ■ 
exposures in the camera. If the grain of the ! 
paper shows, it may be obviated and the pai>er 
rendered more translucent by rubbing in melted 
paraffin wax or vaseline. 

Papier Min6rol. A fine tracing paper, very 
translucent and used for affixing to the backs of t 
negatives for working upon in pencil or crayon. 

Passe Partout. A form of finishing prints for 
exhibition by binding them by the edges to a piece 
of glass cut to the same size as the mount. An 
effective and economical form of framing. A 
backboard is used to prevent damage to the back 
of the print, and rings are fixed to the backboard 
to hang the picture up. The binding strips may 
l>e paper or coloured taj>e and are stuck on with 
gum, glue, or paste. 

Paste. (See MountanU 

Photo Aquatint. A term applied originally to 
a form of photogravure and then to tile gum- 
bichromate process ( 7 .C.). 

Photo-micrography is the process of obtaining 
photographic enlargements of microscopic objects 
by the aid of the microscope used in conjunction 
with a camera. 

Photo-tolcgraphy. An application of photo¬ 
graphy by means of which photographs cau be 
transmitted over long distances by electrical 
means. The telegraph and telephone lines cun 
be employed, and “wireless" transmission of 
photographs has also proved successful. 

Pigment Processes. The various printing pro¬ 
cesses used in photography in which a pigment is 1 
incorporated or otherwise used in conjunction ' 
with some colloid which is rendered sensitive to 
light by chemical action. c>ce Carbon, Gum- 
Bichromate, Broraoil, Olcobrome. etc.) 

Pinacryptol Green. (See Dtsensitiser.) 

Pinhole Photography. Taking photographs 
by means of a camera with a pinhole instead of a 
lens. The pinhole is made with a pin or needle in 
a piece of thin metal (thin sheet brass answers 
well). The edges of the hole must be clean and 
free from burr. No focussing is necessary, as the 
image Is always In focus and the size of the picture 
depends only on the camera extension. The 
exposure varies according to the size of the hole, 
which depends 011 the diameter of the needle that 
made it. It Is roughly thirty to one hundred times 
the ordinary exposure. 

Pinholes are small transparent spots that occur 


In negatives, and may be due to dust settling on 
the plate while in the dark slide or during exposure. 
They are also sometimes due to minute air-bubbles 
in the developer. They can be stopped out with 
a little water-colour paint applied with the fine 
point of a small sable brush. 

Plate-sunk Mount A term applied to a photo¬ 
graphic mount with an indented centre—on which 
the print is mounted—an imitation of the plate- 
mark round an engraving. 

Platino-Bromide. A name applied to a certain 
type of bromide paper with a surface approxi¬ 
mately resembling n smooth platinotype print, 
which Is further imitated by the colour and tone 
of the print when developed. Called also Platino- 
matt. , 

Platinotype. A beautiful printing process In 
which iron and platinum salts are utilised. The 
pictures obtained are in pure platinum and are 
absolutely permanent. The paper as sold is of a 
yellowish colour on the coated side. This is 
exposed under a negative in a printing frame and 
exposed to daylight until all details are Just 
visible in a brownish tint ou the yellow ground. 
The image is developed by placing the print in a 
solution of potassium oxalate (1 in 0 approxi¬ 
mately) or in developer specially prepared by the 
makers of the paper. This gives perfect black 
tones. A different paper is supplied for sepia 
tones and is developed in a hot bath of oxalate 
solution 10 parts, saturated solution oxalic acid 
1 part. Used at 150* to 160° F. 

After development the prints are cleared and 
fixed in several successive bath9 of hydrochloric 
acid 1 part, water 60 parts. Finally washed and 
dried. Platinum papers must be kept in a calcium 
tube to protect them from moisture in the air. 

P.O.P. An abbreviation for Printing-Out-Paper. 
.All photographic printing papers that print under 
a negative in daylight and give a fully visible 
image are termed printing-out-papers. in contra¬ 
distinction to development papers. In which the 
image is invisible or only partly seen after ex- 
i*wure. By P.O.P. is generally understood the 
gelatino- and collodio-chloride pai>ere and self- 
toning paper. These papers are exposed under a 
negative in a printing-frame and examinee! from 
time to time in subdued light to note the progress 
of printing. Printing is conducted in full daylight, 
but not in direct sunlight, unlew the negative Is 
very dense. Printing is carried further (darker) 
than Is required in the finished print. In self- 
toning papers the printing is carried further still. 
When printing is complete, the print is ready for 
touing, after which it is Axed in hypo 3 ora., water 
1 pint, washed thoroughly and dried. (Sec 
Toning ; also Glazing, Sell-toning.) 

Portraiture by photography Is probably tho 
most popular form of camera work, and la the 
branch that attracts most amateurs, although its 
Rpeclal application is confined largely to profes¬ 
sionals. Successful pictorial portraiture Is com¬ 
paratively difficult. To achieve something more 
thau a mere snapshot of a person several things 
have to be considered. The background and 
environment of the figure need careful considera¬ 
tion. These should always be as simple as possible, 
so as not to detract from the interest of the por¬ 
trait. (See Background.) The lighting is im¬ 
portant. This will make or mar the portrait. 
The pose should Ik* as natural as possible, and the 
sitter should not stare at the camera or appear 
“ camera-conscious." Dark shadows, caused by 
strong top or side light, or by the sitter being too 
close to the light, can be rectified by reflectors of 
white material placed on the shadow side, or by 
translucent muslin diffusers placed between the 
sitter and the light. The most effective form of 
lighting for general portraiture i9 a good top side 
light, uot too near, but a little in front of the 
sitter. A high window facing north or a sloping 
skylight answers well. This lighting with a 
reflector should serve for most portrait studies. 
Ordinary rooms with a fairly large window can 
also be used for home portraiture by blocking up 
the lower half of the window, and using the 
upper portion only with the assistance of a reflec¬ 
tor to light the shadow side of the face. Do uot 
put the figure too close to the window or the 
lighting will be too. hard. Long-focus lenses of 
big aperture are best for portraiture. Short- 
focus lensea give distorted perspective, and small 
apertures increase the exposure too much. Home 
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portraiture can also be accomplished by flash¬ 
light iq.v.). Rapid plates (preferably ortho- 
chroTnatic) should always lx* used for portraiture 
and the largest stop in the lens. A full exposure 
gives the best results, and t lie negatives should 
be developed with a soft-acting developer such 
as inetol iq.vX azol. or a well-diluted pyro- 
developer with an extra amount of alkali. (See 
also Retouching.) 

Positive Is the name applied to the print or 
transparency made by contact, reduction, or 
enlargement from a negative. 

Potassium Bichromate, a chemical of con¬ 
siderable importance in photography. It is met 
with commercially in tine orange-red crystals. 
Dissolves In water, and when incorporated with 
certain colloids, .such as gelatine, po^ssesses the 
property of rendering them insoluble on exposure 
to light. Is used in photo-mechanical processes, 
and collotype, etc. (Set* Carbon, Gum Bichromate 
and BromoiL) 

Potassium Bromide, used principally as a re- 
strainer in development, and In emuKlon making. 
As a restrainer it keep* the image clear and assists 
In building up contrast and preventing general fog 
in cases of over-exi>osure. It is most conveniently 
used as a ten per cent, solution In water, i.e. 10 oa. 
of solution contains 1 o z. bromide. A few drops 
are added to the developer. 

Potassium Cyanide, used in making the cyanide- 
reducer for negatives. It Is a deadly iKjlKtn and 
should not lx* handled more than necessary. 

Potassium Ferricyanide. or lted Prussia Us of 
Potash. Used in the iron or " blue-print ” process 
(q.v.), also In bromoil and other formula*. Used In 
conjunction with hypo In making a useful reducer 
for negatives. (See Reduction. also Toning.» 

Potassium Iodide, used In making emulsions 
with silver nitrate. 

Potassium Metabisulphite, used as a preservative 
In pyro and other developers and preventing stain¬ 
ing of the gelatine film. Used also !u making a 
non-staining add fixing bath (-/.r.). 

Potassium Porcarbonate. (See Hypo Elimina¬ 
tor.) 

Printing Is the process of making a positive from 
a negative ho that a picture h obtained In which the 
irradiations of light and shade are represented as 
Been In nature. The term Is usually applied to 
contact work In a printing frame rather than to 
making enlargements. (See Combination Printing, 
Carbon. Bromide, Gaslight Paper, Bromoil, Platino- 
typo. P.O.P., etc.) 

Printing Frame. A wooden frame made to bold 
the negative while making contact prints. The | 
negative and printing paper (Him to Him) arc held 
In the rebate of the frame by a flat wooden back 
which H hinged In the middle, so that one end can 
lx* lifted to Inspect the progress of printing. The 
back Is held securely in position by two cross 
Hpriugs which clip Into the widts of the frame. 

Pyro. The abbreviated name of pyTogallol (sold 
as pyrogalllc ackh. an extensively used developing 
ug* lit. 'Jives negative* with a tendency to yellow 
colour according to the foniiula employed. Bold 
in light. white, feathery crystals, very soluble In 
water, or In heavier crystals or *' tabloids." The 
curliest formula for a pyro-devcloixr for dry plate* 
was pyro-ainmoiila. 'Ibis has Is-en practically 
discarded now In favour of p> ro-^sla, of which the 
following is a g'fsl formula : — 


Sbsk Solution : a. 

Water.10 oct. 

poUptdmn inetiftblMidphlto . 1 oz. 

PoUivdum bromide . . .00 grain.-*. 

Pyro.1 o z. 

Stock dilution : b. 
ftxllum ear I tonal* 

Sodium sulphite 
Water . 

For UfS3 take {? : 


2 OCT. 
a oct. 

>CT. 


10 


3 oct. witter Pi make 20 oct. 
'o oct. water to make 20 oct. 


Use equal parts. 

Increase the quantity of 0 for under-ex poeuro 
and dilute with more water, l or over-exposurc 
Increase the pro|»ort Ion of '< mid arid 10 to 20 drop* 
of a 10 |s-r cent, solution of bromide of I’otash. 

Pyroxylin®. The chemical name for gun¬ 
cotton. It Is produced by the action of nitric and 
sulphuric acids on pure cotton-wool. It dissolve* 
In a mixture of alcohol and ether, and is then 
known a* collodion* This Is employed a* the base 


for the silver salt In the wet-plate process and In 
the preparation of collodion emuHonx (Gun¬ 
cotton is also used as a means of rapidly Igniting 
dash-powder*. (See Flash-light.) 

Quarter-Plate. A photographic size. 4i x 3i 
inches. (See Sizes.) 

Qulnol. (Another name for Hydroquinono (q.v.). 

Rapid Rectilinear. A doublet lens that has 
been corrected for distortion of line. Usually ab¬ 
breviate! to "R.R. lens.” Called also a ''sym¬ 
metrical lens” or "rapid symmetrical.” When 
the two components forming the lens are the same 
in construction, one component or one-half of the 
lens can generally lx* used as a single lens of double 
the focal length of the complete lens. (See Lens.) 

Reduction In Density in negatives is secured 
by mean* of a reducer. A useful formula Ls the 
fcrricyanide-hypo reducer ‘called also " Howard 
Fanner's ” Reducer, after it* Inventor). It Is pre¬ 
pared by adding a small quantity of potassium 
ferricyanide 1 10 per cent, solution) to hypo 1 oz.. 
water 5 oct. The mixture should tx» of a light 
yellow colour and keeps acting for only a few 
minutes. Negatives ran In* placed in the reducer 
straight from the fixing bath. If hyi>o prepon* 
derates in the solution, reduction affects the high 
lights, but when the ferricyanide is in excess, the 
stiadows are attacked first. As soon as the re¬ 
quired reduction i> complete, wash well and dry. 
Persulphate of ammonia isal*-o a favourite reducer. 
The action of this reducer is to attack the darker 
portion* of the negative first. It Is thus very use¬ 
ful for reducing and le\ citing up harsh contrast 
negatives. l>*nl reduction can lx* effected 
physically by nibbing the required part of the 
dry negative with u wad of col ton-wool soaked 
with methylated spirit. The hypo-fcrrlcyanide 
reducer in a weaker solution may also be used for 
the reduction of density in bromide and gaslight 
prflils. Thorough washing should be quickly 
applied after reducing or the* prints may be 
stained. 

Reflex Camera. A form of camera, usually used 
as a hand camera, in which the linage cast by the 
lens is reflected (by means of a mirror placed at an 
angle of 45 degrees Inside the camera) to a focuss¬ 
ing (screen at the top of the instrument. This 
serves the purpose of a full-.sl/cd view-lindcr, and 
the image can be focussed up to the moment of 
exposure. The plate I* In position In Its usual 
place at the hack of the camera, and at the 
desired moment the mirror Is released. It springs 
up and shuts out the top focussing flcn*cn. and 
*iiuulUincou*ly a shutter exposes the plate. Re- 
Ilex cameras are n|K*etiilly useful for Instantaneous 
work that requlri* great precision of fis-us. and 
also for natural history photography. r.j. birds, 
etc. 

Rembrandt Effect Is a term frequently applied 
to that t> pt* of portraiture In which the outline of 
the features In profile I* strongly lighted, while 
the remainder of the face and the b p kgronnd are 
in comparative shadow. 

Restraluer. A chemical added to a developing 
solution to restrain its action. I Mnilly pofn»mm 
bromide in a 10 per cent, solution Is used with 
developers for negative work. 

Retouching Is the process of spotting out defect* 
In photographic negative* or prints. It Is 
general I > accomplished with a line-i>olnted pencil 
—after the Him has been prepared to '* take ” tho 
block-lead or with a line sable brush and water¬ 
colour of the right tint »for prints). To prepare 
the surface of a negative for retouching, ft I It flo 
special varnish must Is* rubbed over the Him to 
give It a " tooth.” A formula for preparing this 
in- 

Powdered rt*in .... HO grains. 

Turpentine . 2 oct. 

The retouching pencil must be of hard lead—II.IT. 
or 11.11 .11.—and must be hhurpcncd to a Hue 
needle Point (by rubbing t>n One ghiss-paixr after 
using the knife). The pencil Is u>ed on the parts 
requiring retouching with a loose *' dotting ” sort 
of stroke, making a series of liny commas, or with 
a very llglit and Hinall circular action. Tho point 
of the pencil must not lx- prexsod Imrd and the 
density mast lx* built up gradually. S|k>In, 
freckles, lines, etc., on the face In a |K>rtmlt, which 
appear as almost transparent places In the nega¬ 
tive. are rutdll) tilled up in thl* manner and the 
texture of the skin can In* smoothed considerably. 
It 1* not wlou to overdo the retouching or all 
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character will be removed from the features. An 
occasional rough print may be taken to see the 
progress of the retouching, and if unsatisfactory it 
can be entirely removed by wiping the film with a 
mg dipped in turpentine. The process can then 
be fitarted ic noro. The retouching desk on 
which the work is done is a sloping board with side 
struts to hold it in position. A rectangular hole is 
cut in the middle of the desk and the negative 
held (film upwards) over this hole in grooves. As 
the retouching has to be doue by transmitted 
light, a mirror is placed below the negative to 
reflect light from a window or lamp up through 
the hole in the desk. A top screen of wood or 
cloth cuts out extraneous light while working. 

Reversal is when those parts of the image which 
should appear dark in the negative come up light, 
and vico versa. It is due to the extreme action of 
light on the sensitive fllm and is also known as 
solarisation. 

Reversed Negativo is one in which the position 
of the picture is reversed as regards right and left. 
Reversed negatives are used for certain photo¬ 
mechanical work and in carbon printing in single 
transfer. They are* made (1) in the camera direct 
by taking the picture through the glass side of the 
plate or by means of a prisrn. (2) by stripping and 
reversing the negative fllm itself, (3) by repro¬ 
duction from other negatives. 

Rising Front is a movable panel of wood fitted 
to the front of the camera and holding the lens, 
which can be moved up and down so as to exclude 
or include more or less of the foreground of a 
picture wit bout shifting the camera. 

Rodinal. A concent rated one-solution developer 
for plates. Alms, papers, lantern slides, etc., needs 
only the addition of water for use. Made from 
paramidophenol. 

Roll Film. A popular form in which sensitive 
Alms are supplied for use in cameras. The Aims are 
in a long strip backed with black paper and 
wound on a spool. (See Film.) 

Roller-Blind Shutter. A form of instantaneous 
shutter in which a continuous strip or blind of thin 
opaque material, containing a rectangular opening 
or Flit in the middle, passes from a roller at the top 
of the shutter and rapidly winds on another spring 
roller at the bottom. During its passage from one 
roller to the other, the opening in the middle un¬ 
covers the lens to which the shutter is attached. 
(Sec Instantaneous Photography.) The body of 
the shutter itself is in the form of a narrow shallow 
tax with an opening right through its smallest 
dimension. The rollers are fltted inside the box at 
top and bottom, and the lens of the camera fits 
into the opening at one side, leaving the other side 
free. The principle of the roller-blind is also 
applied to the Focal-plane Shutter (q.r.). 

Rytol. A concentrated " tabloid ” developer of 
great utility for films, plates, bromide and gaslight 
papers, and lantern *did**s. 

Sale-edge. (See Carbon.) 

Salo-Lights. 'lids term is applied generally to 
the media or coloured screens employed in dark¬ 
room lamps, and may vary according to the 
sensitiveness (if the plates or papers used. For 
bromide papers a co*»d yellow light (orange glass ; 
or two thicknesses of si-ccial yellow fabric—f*»ld 
for the purp*»sci will suffice. For ordinary and 
rapid non-ortho plates, ruby and orange glass 
combined, or two thicknesses of yellow fabric 
and one of ruby fabric will be safe. For ortho- 
chromatic plates a very deep ruby light is neces¬ 
sary or one of the commercially prepared safe- 
lights made for the purpose should be used. 
For panchromatic plates and Alms a dark groin 
safe-light is supplied by the makers of the 
materials, but in most cases total darkness is 
advocated. (See Dark-Room.) 

Screen, Colour. (See Orthochromatic.) 

Screen, Lantern. The screen or sheet upon 
which the picture in the lantern-slide is projected 
by the optical lantern (q.r.). To get the most 
brilliant result the screen should be white with a 
little blue in it and should be opaque*. 

Self-Toning Papers are printing-out papery in 
which the amount of gold necessary for toning the 
image is incorporated in the emulsion itself. Prints 
on self-toning paper only require Axing in a plain 
hypo bath to give finished pictures of a pleasing 
colour. Thorough washing is necessary after 
fixing. 

Short-Focus Lens. A lens of which the focal 


length Is less than the length of the longest side 
of the plate for which it is used may be called a 
short-focus, or wide-angle lens so far as that 
particular size of plate Is concerned. Generally, 
however, the term means a lens with a focal 
length less than five inches. Such lenses have 
greater depth of focus (or definition) than long- 
focus lenses. 

Shutters, Instantaneous. Mechanical con¬ 
trivances for exposing the sensitive plate or fllm 
in the camera to the action of light for the fraction 
of a second, and allowing the image formed by 
the lens to impinge on the surface of the plate 
during that period. (See Instantaneous Photo¬ 
graphy, Focal-plane Shutter, and Roller-Blind 
Shutter.) 

Silhouette Photography is that form of por¬ 
traiture in which the face or figure is shown in 
profile in solid black against a plain white back¬ 
ground. The method of producing these effects 
is to pose the sitter in profile against a white 
sheet. Focus the camera carefully and then ex¬ 
clude all light that may illuminate the near side 
of the figure or sheet. The whole of the light must 
conic through the sheet and may lie daylight or 
flash-light. Use a slow plate and develop with a 
well restrained developer to give great contrast 
and density. 

Size3, Photographic. The principal sizes of 
photographic plates and papers are 1 ! x 2A; 
3i x 2*; 31 x 31—(lantern plate); 31 x 41— 

(quarter plate); 5x4; 51 x 31 (postcard); 

01 x 4| (half plate); 6! x 31 (stereoscopic); 
7 x 5; 81 x 61 (whole plate); 10 x 8. 12 x 10; 
15 x 12. The principal sizes of continental plates 
are 01 x 9 centimetres; 9 x 12 cm.; 12 x 161 
cm.; 13 x 18 cm.; 18 x 24 cm.; 21 x 27 cm. 

Sodium Carbonate : ordinary washing soda. It 
is best to use the pure carbonate of soda prepared 
for photographic purposes instead of the common 
variety. Should be in clear crystals. 

Sodium Hyposulphite. (See Hypo.) 

Sodium Sulphite. Used largely in photographic 
formula* as a preservative for various developing 
agents, such as pyro, metol, hydroquinone, 
amidol, etc. It also prevents staining the film 
during development. Should be obtained in clear 
crystals. When it turns white or gets partly white 
it has oxidised and become sulphate and is then 
of no use for its original purpose. 

Soft Focus Lenses. A term applied to lenses 
which have not been fully corrected for spherical 
and chromntic aberration. W ith these lenses a 
“ soft focus •* effect Is obtained in which a primary 
image Is formed surrounded by a secondary 
image or halo, giving very pleasing diffusion 
effects, suitable for certain pictorial subjects. 

Solarisation. (See Reversal.) 

Spherical Aberration is a defect in a lens and 
consist* in bringing the rays passed by the centre 
of the lens to a focus at a point nearer than where 
the rays po&sed through the margins. Occurs 
most commonly with “ single M lenses. 

Spool. The name given to the rolled-up length 
of sensitive Aim tacked with black paper and 
wound on a wooden spindle, used in a roll-film 
camera. A “ spool ** of film may contain sufficient 
for two, six. or twelve exposures, and is sometimes 
called a film-cartridge, and can be loaded into the 
camera without the need of a dark-room. (See 
Film.) 

Squeegee. A useful accessory employed for 
squeezing a print into optical contact with a sheet 
of glass, or for expelling the air from between two 
Pieces of paper (as in the carbon process) or other 
surface*. It is made in two forms: the roller- 
squeegee, a tube of seamless rub tar on a wooden 
spindle revolving in a convenient handle, or a flat 
straight-edged strip of rubber cemented or other¬ 
wise held in a long wooden holder. The latter 
form is more satisfactory in practice. When 
squeegeeing, start pressing out the air from centre 
of print towards the morgius. Place a sheet of 
clean blotting-paper and then a sheet or two of 
ordinary paper over the back of the print to 
prevent abrasion. ^ , 

Stains on Negatives. (See Clearing Bath and 
Thiocarbamide.) „ , 

Stand Development. This term is applied to 
the system of slow development in dilute developer, 
in which a number of plates are dealt with simul¬ 
taneously. A grooved porcelain or metal tank is 
employed to hold the plates vertically, and almost 
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any non-stalnlng developer, such as metal, bydro 
qulnone, adurol. rodinal, azol. may Ik; used In a 
considerably dilutad state. Development Ls 
allowed to proceed slowly (for many hours if the 
developer Is very dilute), and this treatment 
generally tends to balance faults of exposure and 
make the most of each negative. 

Starch Paste. (See Mountant.) 

Stenopaic Photography. Synonymous with 
Pinhole Photography (tf.r.). 

Stereoscopic Photography is that form of 
camera work in which two photographs are taken 
simultaneously (if the subject is moving) with the 
same exposure, and with a camera having two 
similar lenses placed approximately the same 
distance apart as the hiunan eyes. The resulting 
prints from the two negatives (usually taken side 
by side on one plate) when mounted, and viewed 
in a stereoscope, give the illusion of solidity to the 
objects photographed. This is due to the two 
points of view in the two halves of the pair of 
pictures. Two separate cameras may be used, or 
two exposures given with one camera—moving 
it a few inches to right or left before making the 
second exinwure. Special stereoscopic cameras 
are sold for the purpose. When mounting the 
prints from a stereoscopic negative, care must Ije 
taken to mount the right-hand print on the left 
and vice vena. as it must be remembered the 
negative has reversed the two views. The pictures 
may also l>e seen to advantage .as transparencies. 

Stock-Solution Is the term applied to a concen¬ 
trated form of any formula of which a portion is 
taken from time P> time and diluted for use. 

Stops. (See Diaphragm.) 

Stripping Negatives. The film of a negative 
can be stripped from the original glass or c elluloid 
base by treating with the following solution :— 

A. Methylated spirit ... 2 ozs. 

Water .2 Offl. 

Formalin.H ozs. 

Take 8 parts of this solution and add 1 part 
hydrofluoric acid. Place negative in this, first 
cutting film all round about I inch from edge. 
The film readily loosens in this and can Ihj taken 
off. It can then Ik* transferred to a new piece 
of glass. (See Cracked Negatives.) 

Sulphide Toning. (See Toning.) 

Sulphite o! Soda. (See Sodium Sulphite.) 
Sulphocyanlde of Ammonium. A very deli¬ 
quescent chemical. Used In the gold toning bath. 
(See Toning.) 

Sulphuric Acid. A strong corrosive acid used 
in the Bromoil process 0/.r.>. Develops great heat 
when diluted with water. Always add the acid P> 
the water, and not vice versa. 

Supplementary Lenses, or magnifiers, are 
single leases applied to the front of the ordinary 
lens for the purpose of Increasing or decreasing Its 
focal length. By careful calculation of t he amount 
of this Increase or decrease, objects at different 
distances can Im; brought Into focus without alter¬ 
ing tl»e position of the oriudnal lens on the camera. 
These lenses are largely used In hand cameras that 
are not provided with focussing adjustment*. l o 
find the focal length of a supplementary lens 
necessary ta redu<x* or increase the focal length of 
a given lens, multiply the focal length to Is? altered 
by the f<x*ul length desired. and divide Uie product 
by the original focal length h-ws the filial focal 
length. A " |**dtlvc " lens will reduce the focal 
length. A " negative " lens must bo used to 
increase the focal length. 

Swing Back. The movable back of the camera 
that can be swung vertically so as ta get the plate 
truly perpendicular when the camera is pointed up 

or down. . . . , , 

Swing Front. The front of the camera holding 
the lens can In many cameras Is* swung from the 
centre so tluit the lens point* up or down at will. 
Both the swing front and the swing hack are useful 
movements for architectural phoO/gruphy. 

Symmetrical Lens. (See Rapid Rectilinear.) 

Tank Development. This term Is applied to 
the development of plate* or films In a grooved 
metal tank or »x>x. The platen (a dozen or more 
can Ik: treated at once according Pi the numl*r of 
groove*) are held vertically in the tank and u clean- 
acting developer of known strength is pound on. 
The constitution of the devcloi*cr may be ho 
arrange'! that the development is complete In a 
certain time, my live. ten. or twenty minutes. 
This is arrived at by trial with a correctly exposed 


plate. A great number of developing tanks are 
now made, and are obtainable from photographic 
dealers. They all embody the same principle, and 
many arc made so that the plates can l*c reversed 
tap to bottom at intervals during development. 
This prevents uneven development. (See also 
Stand Development.) 

Telephotography is that branch of camera work 
in which a telephoto lens is used. The effect of 
this lens is to bring distant objects into focus on 
the plate on a large scale, but without a long 
camera extension. The telephoto lens consists of 
a combination of an ordinary large-aperture photo¬ 
graphic lens with a “ negative'* (or double con¬ 
cave) lens. This negative lens acts as a magnifier, 
and the size of the image varies with the distance 
of the separation lietween it and the positive lens. 
To obtain the same sized rendering of distant 
objects with ordinary lens would require a camera 
of many times the length. 

Temporary Support. (See Carbon Printing.) 

Ten per Cent. Solution. (See Weights and 
Measures.* 

Thiocarbamide. A chemical used for making a 
clearing solution for negatives and for the removal 
of stains. The following Is a useful formula :— 
Thiocarbamide .... -0 grs. 

Citric acid. 10 grs. 

Water.- 

Thiocarbamide used in the developer will bring 
about reversal. (See also Clearing.) 

Three-Colour Photography. (See Colour Photo¬ 
graphy.) 

T. and I. An abbreviation for "Time and 
Instantaneous." applied to photographic abutters 
that are capable of giving " time *' exposures as 
well as " Instantaneous.” 

Tlmo Development. A system of developing 
negative* in which the time of first appearance of 
the linage Ixirs a definite relation to the total time 
taken to develop the image fully. (See Develop¬ 
ment.) 

Time Exposure is the term generally npplnd to 
an exposure given by uncapping the hits of the 
camera for any time more than a second. Less 
than one rccodTh exposure Is usually regarded as 
•• instantaneous.” When using an exiting 
nhiitter on the lens, exposure* of from half a second 
p» three or four seconds are sometimes referred to 
as *• bull) ” cxt>osurvs (fl.r.K 

Tissue. (Sec Carbon.) 

Toning is the process whereby the tone or oi»Iour 
of a photographic print Is altered or changed by 
chemical means. Nearly every form of print Is 
capable of being toned, but gelatino * hloride. or 
collodlo-chloride papers (P.O.P.) and " bromide 
or '* gaslight *’ papers are most frequently treated 
In a Pining bath. A favourite toning bath for 
gelatine l\O.P. Is — 

Ammonia milphocyanide. . 20 grs. 

Chloride of gold . . . . 2 grs. 

Water.”0 ozs. 

Dissolve the milphocyanlde In half the water and 
gold in remainder. Add gold P> Kiilphocyanide, a 
little at a time, unlil all Is mlxid. The prints 
should lx? Wi ll washed in plain water first, and 
then placid in above balh until all warm colour 
has disappeared from all but the darkest shadow* 
I when the print is viewed by transmitted light. 
Itlnso the prints (a dozen or more can In? dealt w it li 
at once in the Oming bath), and place in the lliing 
bath <om|»osed of— 

llypo.3 o la. 

Water.20 ozs. 

Fixation Is complete In alxnit ten minutes. Then 
wash prints for two hours, and dry. It Is generally 
well P> undertone, as the prints become much 
colder In colour when dry. A Puiing hath fur 
giving fine brown tones Is : — 

Phosphate of soda . . . . 0 () gre. 

Chloride of gold .... 2 grs. 

WuU*r.40 ox*. 

Brown and brown-black tones are obtained, 
especially on matt surfaced P.O.P., by platinum 
p)liing. IW tile following bath : 

Potassium rhlorop la Unite . . 3 grs. 

tvxlluin chloride (salt) . . . f»0 grs. 

Citric acid.gr*. 

Water.20 ozs. 

Immerse dry print* in 10 per rent. Kilt bath for 
five minutes, wash and tone In ulwvc. P.O.P. 
prints can nlno bo toil's I and llxcd In one operation. 

Bromide and gaslight prints—usually black and 
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white In colour—can be toned to almost any hue. 
from red to brown or blue. The best method of 
pett ing a rich brown or sepia colour Is to bleach the 
prints in— 

Potassium ferricyanide . . 40 gra. 

Potassium bromide ... 60 gre. 

Water.10 ozs. 

When the image has quite disappeared, rinse and 
place in— 

Pure sodium sulphide . . 40 grs. 

Water.10 ozs. 

until the image reappears in a strong brown tone. 
Then wash well and dry. Red and blue tones are 
obtained, or bromide and gaslight prints by using 


the following solutions :— 

a. Neutral potassium citrate 4 ozs. 

Water.40 ozs. 

b. Potassium ferricyanide . 1 oz. 

Water.10 ozs. 

c. Copper sulphate ... 1 oz. 

Water.10 ozs. 

d. Uranium nitrate ... 60 grains. 

Water.1 oz. 

e. Ferric ammonium citrate \ oz. 

Water.10 ozs. 


For tones from warm black, through sepia to red 
use a. 5 ozs.; b. * oz.; c. i oz.. mixed aud poured 
over the wet print. 

For a different series of warm sepias to red- 
chalk colour use 6. 2 drams; J, 1 dram; glacial 
acetic add. 2 drams; water. 10 ozs. After toning 
rinse In dilute acetic acid (1 in 100) and then wash 
in several changes of water. 

Blue tones are obtained by immersing the prints 
in— 

Water.10 oz. 

b . 1 oz. 

o . 1 oz. 

Nitric acid.t dram. 

Wash in several changes of water after toning 
nnd hang print up to dry. The methods of toning 
bromide and gaslight prints given above can also 
be used for lantern slides. 

Transfer Paper. (See Carbon.) 

Triple Extension means that the camera Is 
capable of an extension of fiellows three times the 
focal length of the lens ordinarily used. 

Tripod is the name of the three-legged stand used 
for supporting the camera while the photograph Is 
being focussed and taken. They vary in construc¬ 
tion from heavy wooden affairs for bulky cameras 
to telescopic, aluminium, pocket tripods for small, 
light cameras. The best forms have adjustable 
sliding leg Joints, to permit ready levelling of the 
camera on uneven ground. The tripod top is the 
section to which the legs are attached and to which 
the camera is screwed. 

Under-Exposure occurs when the amount of 
light that readies the plate or sensitive film through 
the lens is Insufficient to record completely ull 
details of the image—especially in the shadows. 
(See Development.) 

Uranium. (Set* Toning.) 

US. Numbers. (See Diaphragm.) 

Varnish, Negative. Varnishes specially pre¬ 
pared for application to negatives and obtainable 
from all photographic dealers. The varnish is 
poured over the Him side of the plate, which is 
then set up on end to dry in a warm place. 

View Finder is the little instrument attached to 
most hand cameras for the purpose of determining 
the amount of subject or view that will l>e included ! 
on the plate at the moment the photograph is ! 
taken. The reflector form is. in effect, a tiny reflex 
camera, and the image formed by the small lens is 


reflected up by means of a mirror to the view point 
of the top of the finder. The direct vision-finder 
is usually a simple double-concave lens, rectangu¬ 
lar in form, which presents the view in miniature 
when looked through. This type of finder affixed 
to the top of the camera with a sighting-pin 
arrangement permits the camera to be used at the 
eye-level and the object flighted as with a gun. 
Another form of direct-vision finder ifl made of a 
wire frame with intersecting wires crossing In the 
middle at right angles. This is fixed to the camera 
front (above the lens) and a sighting-pin is placed 
at the back. This wire finder may be same size 
as the plate, and the object is looked at through it. 

Vignette aud Vignetting. This is the method 
of softening off the edges of a picture until the 
margins are perfectly blank. It is generally used 
In portraiture and is accomplished by covering the 
negative with an opaque paper mask—fixed a 
little distance in front of the printing-frame, during 
printing. An opening is made in the mask ap¬ 
proximating the outline of the portrait, and tissue 
paper placed*ver the opening still further softens 
the effect. Vignetting, when making enlarge¬ 
ments, is accomplished by moving a piece of card¬ 
board to and fro between the lens and bromide 
paper, a hole being cut In the card to allow the re¬ 
quired portion of the image to show through. 

Washing Negatives and Prints is best accom¬ 
plished in running water. The removal of hypo or 
other chemicals from the film cannot be done by 
allowing the plate or print simply to soak in water. 
Constant movement should be Imparted to the 
washing water by means of a stream of water enter- 
iiig the washing trough (a large circular basin is 
good for prints) through a rubber pipe at an angle. 
Negatives should be washed vertically or tllm 
downwards, but not touching anything. Washing- 
racks and tanks are not expensive accessories, 
so it Is better not to rink the permanency of the 
negatives by not employing one to wash them 
thoroughly. The next best plan is to give the 
plates or prints a series of complete changes of 
clean water. Twelve changes with five minutes* 
soak between each will generally prove sufficient. 
(See Hypo Eliminator.) 

Weights and Measures, Photographic. Formula) 
are usually made up by apothecaries’ weight:— 
20 grains = 1 scruple. 

3 scruples =• 1 drachm =* CO grains. 

8 drachmae 1 ounce = 480 grains. 

Chemicals are usually sold by avoirdupois 
weight:— 

4371 grains = 1 ounce. 

10 ounces = 1 pound. 

The fluid measure is :— 

60 minims ™ 1 drachm. 

8 drachms =* l ounce, 

20 ounces = 1 pint. 

2 pints = 1 quart. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

Whole Plate. A photographic size measuring 
81 x ct inches. (See Sizes.) 

Wide-angle Lens. A lens Is said to be wide- 
angled when its focal length is much shorter than 
the diagonal of the plate it covers. 1 1 embraces an 
angle of view that is comparatively wide. The 
same lens, however, used on a much smaller plate 
might be a mid-angle or narrow-angle lens. (Bee 
Angle of Lens.) 

Xylonite. A form of celluloid, used in making 
light, unbreakable developing dishes. Spirit 
should not be u«hh! in these dishes or they will 
quickly get out of shape. • 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the present Issue, the Dictionary of Sports and Pastimes has been revised by LUlywhites, the 
famous Sports Firm of Piccadilly. London, who have brought the rules thoroughly up-to-date, me 
publishers feel that many of the minor pastimes given in previous issues being so well known, 
descriptions of them can well to omitted. The space thus gained allows of the rules of the more 
Important sports being set forth, and although in some cases the laws governing the games are not 
printed in their entirety, the vital rules given are practically complete. It Is felt that they will prove 
of great service to Referees and Umpires of modem outdoor sports, and not inadequate for the tyro. 

The same remarks apply to the rules of indoor pastimes where given. In a work of this description 
it is of course impossible to fully set forth the whole of the rules and laws concerning such games of 
intellectual skill os Chess. Whist, etc. 1# 

Although lxx>ks on such subjects can be purchased at all prices, the best way to make youreetx 
prollcient is to play with those more accomplished than yourself. A " stroke at cricket, the leads 
of Whist and the " move9 *' of Chess can be acquired in inliuitely less time by actual practice than 
by reading. f . .. » 

To excel in any game of physical or intellectual skill It is necessary to practise continually, ana 
training and fitness are more advantageous than exceptional strength in any sport. 


SECTION I. OUTDOOR SPORTS 


ARCHERY. 

This sport was greatly encouraged in olden days, 
and it is still a favourite pastime with many people. 

The Mows arc* made of I.aiue-wood. Yew, Hick¬ 
ory. Suake-wood. etc., and one should lx* selected 
which is adapted to the player's height and 
strength. A man's tow may have a pull of fifty or 
sixty pounds, but a lady, as a rule, will find a pull 
of thirty to thirty-six pounds quite sufficient. A 
good weight of pull for general use is forty-two 
pounds for distances of not more than one hundred 
yards, aud fifty pounds for longer distances. The 
distance of the string from the centre of the how 
when strung should lx* l>etween five and six inches. 

The arrows used should lx* proportioned in length 
and weight to the low for which they are intended. 
For bows of Qve feet, twenty-four-Inch arrows are 
used; for live feet nine inches, twenty-seven inch 
arrows, and for six feet, from twenty-eight to 
thirty inches. The notches should lx? lined with 
horn. The feathers are of goose or turkey, and 
three In niuntor; one is of a different colour from 
the others and is called the " cock ” feather; this 
is always to lx? placed uppermost. 

The part of the string w inch receives the arrow is 
whipped with silk to prevent the string being 
rubbed and weakened. 

The usual mark is a target some four feet in 
diameter, placed at distances varying from fifty to 
one hundred yards or more. The target has a gold 
centre, surrounded by rings of red. blue, black, and 
white, with an outside tx*rdor of green. The gold, 
when hit, scores nine; the red, seven; the blue. Uvc; 
black, three; and white, one; and the player who 
scores the greatest value in hits wins the match. 

In the act of shooting with the lx>w the whole 
muscles of the body are called into play, and it is 
particularly necessary that the legs should lx? 
planted ilnnly on the ground, otherwise the body 
will to thrown off its equilibrium ami the aim 
destroyed. In discharging the arrow fn>m the bow 
the string should l>e quickly loosed but without 
a Jerk or jar, nor should the hand or el tow lx* 
either elevated or depressed, for the slightest 
derangement in the delivery of the arrow weakens 
itn aim. The archer should study the wind so as 
to make allowances for the various currents of air. 

BACKGAMMON. 

Owing to the renewed popularity of this game, 
a brief summary of the generally accepted rules 
is given. Other rules, of which mention may be 


found in other descriptions of this game, have 
been omitted as too drastic or as unnecessary 
for practical use. The following will be found 
all that is necessary for correct play and full 
‘ enjoyment. 

1 . —The dice must be thrown Into the table on 
the player's right band; and if either die jumps 
from one table to the other, or off the board, 
or on to the bar or frame, the throw is void; 
and the dice must l>e thrown again by the same 
player iwho does not lose his turn). 

2. —If one die rests on top of the other, or is 
tilted against the other or against the bar or 
against a counter, the throw is void; and both 
dice must lx? thrown again by the same player 
(who does not l<we his turn). 

3. —A man i9 considered " played M when It 
has been moved the correct number of points, in 
accordance with the dice, and has been quitted. 

4. —If a player moves a man an incorrect 
number of points, the adversary may require the 
move to to corrected; but this must bo done 
before another throw is made. 

THE LAWS OF BADMINTON. 

1. —The Courts are marked out by white or 
black lint*s, 11 in wide. 

2. —The Net may to 17 ft. to 24 ft. In length, 
according to the position of the i»osts and 2 ft. 0 in. 
in depth. The top of the net shall to 5 ft. in height 
at the centre, and 5 ft. 1 in. at the posts, and shall 
to edged with a 3 in. white ta]>e doubled and sup¬ 
ported by a cord run through the tape, and strained 
over ami Hush with the top of the posts. 

3. —The Rosts shall to 5 ft. 1 in. in height, aud 
shall to sufficiently linn to keep the net strained as 
above. 

4. —The Shuttles shall weigh from 73 to 85 
grains, and have from 14 to 16 feathers ffxed in a 
cork i in. to II iu. in diameter. The feathers 
shall to from 21 in. to 2! in. in length, have from 
-4 in. to 21 In. spread at the top. and be 
tlmily fastened and cemented at a height of about 
1 in. atone the cork, with thread. 

5. — The Chance of Courts.—The side winning tiie 
toss shall have first choice of— 

(A) Serving first; 

(id Not serving first; 

(c) Ends. 

The side losing the toss shall then have choice of 
any alternative remaining. The side winning a 
game shall always serve first in the next game, but 
in doubles either of the winners may continue 
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gening and either of the loscre may receive the 

op 

6 —The four-handed game consists of 16 or 21 
aces, as may be arrauged. Provided that in a 
game of 15 aces, when the score is 13 all. the side 
which ttret reached 13 has the option of setting 
the game to 5. and U>at when the score U 14 all the 
side which rtnrt reached 14 has the option of 

setting " the game to 3. After a game has been 
*• net ’* the score Is called " love all/ and the side 
which first scores 5 or 3 aces, according as t ic 
game has been "set" at 13 or 14 at. wins the 
game. In either case the claim to set the 
game must l>e made before the next per\ ice is 
delivered after the score has reached 13 all or 14 all. 
Provided also that in a game of 21 aces the same 
method of scoring be adopted, substituting 1 J and 

^Setting 'Ms not permitted in handicaps. 

7 —A nibber is the best of three games. 1 lie 
players shall change ends at the commencement 
of each game. In matches decided by a single 
game the players shall change ends as for the third 
game of a rubber as follows:—When the leading 
score reaches 8 in a game of 15 aces, at G in a game 
of 11 aces, or 11 In a game of 21 aces. or. in han'h- 
cap games, when either side has scored half the 
total number of aces required to win the game 
(the next highest number being taken In case of 
fractions). 


striker may. however, follow the shuttle over the 

net with his racket. . 

IK) If. while the shuttle is In play/ a player 
touch the net or its supports with racket, pereon. 
or dre&s. . , . 

(o) If the shuttle be hit twice in succession by 
the same player, or be hit by a player and his 
partner successively. 

(ii) If a player obstructs his opponents. 

10.—It having lieen decided which side Is to 
have the tlrst sendee, the player in the right- 
hand half court of that side commences the game 
by serving to the player in the opposite right-hand 
half court. If the latter player returns the shuttle 
l*fore it touches the ground it is to be returned by 
one of the ’* in" side, and then returned by one of 
the " out •* side, and so on. till a fault is made or 
the shuttle ceases to " in play.’* If a fault is 
made by the " in ” side the server’s hand is out. 
and as the side beginning a game h:v* only one 
hand in its nrst innings {wU Law 11). the player in 
the right-hand opposite half court now becomes 
the server: but if the service is not returned, or 
the fault Is made by the out " side, the “ in * 
side scores an ace. I he “ in side players then 
change from one half court to the other. So long 
xs a side remains ’’ in ’’ sen ice Is delivered alter- 
natolv from each half court into the one diagonally 
opposite, the change l**ing made by the in 
side when, and only when, an ace is added to Its 



<— 


•44 Feet 


A to B 2 ft. 0 In. A to C 15 ft. 0 in. 
A to D 22 ft. E to F. 1 ft. 0 In. 


NET:—Depth 2 ft. G In. Height 5 ft. 1 In. at pents. 
5 ft. at centre. Top edged with 3 In. white tape. 


Diti'jram of Ground as markal out fur llidminlvn. 


g.—A fault made by either player of the side 
which in ” In put* the server out; If made by a 
player whose Hide i* M out/* it count* an ace to the 
in M Hide. 

It I* ft fault— . ... , i I. 

(A) If the service is overhand. (A service shall 
be deemed to lie overhaul, within the meaning of 
thin rule. If the shuttle ftt U»e instant of being 
struck lie higher than the server’* waist.) 

(n) If In serving the nhuttle fulls Into the wrong 
half court (U. Into tiie one not diagonally opposite 
to the server), or falls short of the short service 
line, or beyond the long service line or out/d do the | 
side Ijoundary lines of the half court into which 

gcrvhx is in order. „ 

(<•) Jf Die server’s feet are not in the hall court 
from which service is at the time being in order, 
or if the feet of the player taking the service are 
not In the half court Into which service I* at the 
time Ijelng in order until the service is delivered. 

SoU 1 —A " Service l* delivered as soon as 
the shuttle is struck by the server’s racket. 

SoU 2.—A foot on the line Is out of court. 

(Ip) if either in service or play, the shuttle fulls 

outside the Umndarto. or ponses through or under 
the net. or fall* to pa** the net. or touche* the roof 
or side walls, or the person or drea* of any player. 
A shuttle falling on uny line is held to have 

fallen In the court. . „, 4 . 

(r.) If the shuttle ” in play be struck licfore It 
creases to the striker’s aide of the net. lho 


score. The find service of a el<lo In each inning* 
sliall be made from the right-hand half court. 
After the service is delivered, the server and the 
player ser\ed to may take up any populous they 
chouse on their side of the net. Irrespective of any 
boundary lines. 

11 . —player may tuho two consecutive ser¬ 
vice* In the same game. 

12. —The side Ix-ginnlng a game has only one 

hand In it* first Inning*. In all sulx^quent inning* 
each partner on ciu'li side has a hand, the partner* 
serving consecutively. . , . 

i;j -_jt j K ;l •• |x*t *’ if the shuttle touches the net 
In service, but If in play It docs not Invalidate the 
stroke. It is a good return if the shuttle, having 
passed outside either i**t. drop on or within any 
of the l*»undar> line* of the op|M*dlo court. 

11 _|f tt player standing in hi* w rong half court 
take* the service. and Ids side wins the rally, it 
shall lie a " Ixt ’’ provided that such “ Let ’* be 
cLiimed or allowed before the next succeeding 
service L* delivered. 

1 —in game* of one player on each side, the 
ubovc rule* hold good except that — 

(a) The player* shall serve from and receive 
gervice in the right hand half court* only when the 
server * score i* 0 . or when he ha* scored an even 
numlxT of a<en In the game, the service Ixdtur 
delivered from and received In the left-hand half 
court* when the server ha* scored an odd number 
of ace*. 
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(b) Both players shall change half courts after 
each ace has been scored, and consecutive services 
shall be received by the same player. 

BASEBALL. 

The complete rules for Baseball—the national 
game of the U.S.A.—are so very voluminous that 
we cannot give them in cxtenso here. The follow¬ 
ing general outline, however, will probably give 
some Idea of the Held and play. 

The game is played on a diamond-shaped 
ground measuring 90 ft. each side and about 127 
ft. along the diagonals. This is termed the 44 in¬ 
field.'* and the bounds and proper ground should 
extend to at least 235 ft. from the 44 Home Base." 

The four Bases are termed the Home Base, at 
which the batter takes his stand (with the catcher 
behind him), and the 1st. 2nd. and 3rd Bases at 
the corners of the infield diamond. 

Nine playere form a team, who naturally take 
turns at hatting, the teams changing when three 
men of the inning team are 44 put out/' The 
fielding side may bo placed in any position their 
captain may select, but the "pitcher" and 
catcher have fixed stations. 

The Bat is round. 2! inches In diameter at the 
thickest part, not more than 42 inches in length. 

The Ball is hide-covered, with cork or rubber 
core, wound with yarn, measuring 9 inches In 
circumference and weighing 5 ounces. 

The 44 pitcher's plate." 24 inches by 0 inches, is 
near the centre of the diamond, about 60 feet 0 
inches from the striker’s stand, or 44 Batsman's 
Box," which measures 6 feet by 4 feet, behind 
which are the 44 catcher's lines "—a triangular 
space extending to 10 feet behind the batsman. 

The Bases are white canvas lxags 15 inches 
square filled with soft material and secured in 
their places. 

The pitcher must face the batsman, and when 
delivering the ball should hold it in both hands 
Ixifore delivery, keeping one foot on the ,4 plate." 
A fairly delivered ball must also pass over the 
Home llaae before touching the ground, and must 
not be lower than the batsman's knee or higher 
than his shoulder. 

The Home Plate is a five-sided figure. 17 inches 
in width and about the same from hack to front, 
placed between the Batsman's Boxes, the space 
between the "Boxes" being 29 Inches. 

The general umpire judges whether a hall is fair 
or not, and he calls 44 Strike 44 if it is a fair delivery, 
whether struck at or not, and " Bail " if not 
properly delivered. After three ''Strikes" or 
four 44 Called Balls" the batsman runs to 1st 
Base, unless, of course, he has batted the ball 
previously, when he runs for 1st Base at once. 

Two runners cannot be at one Base; if a man on 
1st Base cannot run to 2nd. that being occupied, 
the later coiner to 1st Base is out if touched br a 
fielder with kill in hand. 

Niue innings a hide are usually played, unless the 
team who have only batted in eight innings have 
scored more runs than the other side in their nine 
Innings. 

" Foul " ground is that part of the field outside 
the lines of the diamond between Home and 1st 
ami Home and 3rd B;u*cs. 

There are 86 Kules—many with several sections 
—in the Olficiol Guide, and it is advisable for 
those desiring to play the game properly to obtaiu 
tne rules from a reliable source, such a a Spalding & 
Bros., High Holbom. W.C. 1. 

LAWS OF BOWLS. 

Rinks or Divisions of the Green.—The green shall 
be divided into spaces, called rinks, not less than 
19 nor more than 21 feet In width, numbered 
consecutively. The side boundary of the rink 
shall stretch from bank to bank. 

Bowls; Size and Bias.—1.— No bowl shall exceed 
161 inches in circumfereuce. nor 3i lb. in weight, 
nor shall it have a I ess bias than the standard bowl 
adopted by the Association. 

2. —Any bowl to which objection is taken shall 
l)e tested by comparison with a standard bowl of 
the Association, bearing the Association's stamp. 
Any objection must be taken not later than the 
sixth head of a game. 

3. — Markers. —In slngle-hauded tournaments 
one marker only shall act in each game. The 
marker may answer queries as to position of bowl* 
and their distance from the jack, but shall not give 


directions to, consult with, nor assist either player 
as to the play. In no circumstances shall a 
marker display any object in the hand or other¬ 
wise, for the guidance of a player. Markers shall 
be appointed by the Directors of the tournaments. 
Local Secretaries, or Umpires, whom failing, by 
the competitors themselves. 

Size of the Jack.—The Jack shall be about 2k 
inches in diameter. 

Conditions of a Game.—1.—A game may consist 
of any number of shots or heads, or may be played 
for any length of time, as previously agreed upon. 

2.—When a game consists of a stated number of 
heads, and there is only one rink on each side, 
should it be found when the given number of heads 
lias been played that the scores are equal, an extra 
bead shall be played, and should the result again 
be a tie, another head shall be played, and so on 
until a decision is arrived at. 

Rink or Team of Players.—1.—A rink or team 
shall consist of four playere. each playing two 
bowls, and called respectively first or lead. 6econd 
player, third player, and skip or driver, according 
to the order in which they play. It shall be in tho 
power of either skip before beginning a competition 
or tie, or on the resumption on another day of an 
unfinished competition or tie. to require that not 
more than one trial head each way shall be played. 
On the day of a competition or tie no player shall 
play on the green before such competition or tie 
starts, except In these trial heads. Unless other¬ 
wise mutually agreed upon, the skips shall toss to 
decide which side shall play first, the winner of the 
toss to have the choice. In all subsequent heads 
the side which won the previous head shall play 
flret. The leaders play their two bowls alternately, 
and so on. each pair of players in succession, to the 
end. The order of playing shall not be changed 
after the first head has been played. No one shall 
play until his opponent's bowl has come to a rest; 
a bowl so played may be stopped by the opposing 
side and sent back to be played over again, and In 
the event of the bowl so played having moved the 
jack or a bowl, the opposing skip may allow the 
head to remain as It Is after the bowl so played has 
come to rest or he may have the head begun anew. 

2. —A bowl played by mistake shall be replaced 
by the player's own bowl. 

3. —When a player has played before his turn, 
the opposing skip may cause the bowl to be stopj>ed 
in its course, and it shall be played In its proper 
order. 

4. —Any bowl which comes to rest within 15 
yards of the front of the mat shall be counted dead. 

5. —If fewer than three playere appear on cither 
side, the game, so far as that side is concerned, 
shall not proceed, and the side at fault shall be 
held as having failed to appear and shall forfeit the 
game. Should such forfeiture take place where 
more rinks than one from each side are concerned, 
and where the aggregate or average scores are to 
decide the contest, the scores of the remaining 
rinks only shall bo counted, but such average shall, 
as a penalty in the case of the defaulting side, be 
arrived at by dividing the aggregate Bcore by the 
number of rinks which should have played, and 
not, os In the case of the other side, by the number 
actually engaged in the game. In the absence of a 
single player, from one or both sides, in an ordin¬ 
ary club match or friendly game, the number of 
bowls shall be made up by the playing of odd 
bowls, these odd bowls being played by the ilret 
and second players, one each at each end. In a 
match for a trophy or other prize, where more 
rinks than one from each side are engaged, odd 
bowls must, in the absence of one of the playere of 
any rink, be played in the manner above provided, 
but one-fourth of the total shots scored by such 
rink shall be deducted from its score at the end of 
the game. 

Skips or Drivers.—1.—The skips shall have sole 
charge of their respective rinks, and their instruc¬ 
tions must be obeyed by their own playere. 

2. —When not in the act of playing or directing, 
playere must stand behind the jack or behind the 
mat. and as soon as a bowl is delivered the player 
directing. If in front of the Jack, must retire be¬ 
hind It. 

3. —The last player shall remove tho mat to the 
bank. 

The Mat—1.—At the beginning of tho flwfc 
head, the player to play first shall place the mat In 
the centre of the rink, not less than one yard from 
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the ditch, and In all the sulwquent heads the 
leader of the rink whic h won the immediately pre¬ 
ceding head shall place the mat as before stated. 

It shall, however, lx? in his option to lay the mat 
(a) at the place where the jack lay at the finish of 
the head, if that place l>e In the centre of the rink; 
(B) or if the place lx; not in the centre of the rink, 
then in a line straight across towards the centre 
thereof; (c) or Ixtween where the jack lay at the 
finish of the head and any place in the cent re of the 
rink, so that the mat shall lx not less than one 
yard from the ditch; but also (id If the jack, at the 
finish of a head, lies in the ditch, or less than one 
yard from it. the mat shall. In beginning the new 
head, lx; placed not less than one yard from the 
ditch as alxne provided. On all occasions there 
must lx; a clear distance of not le^s than '27 yards 
between where the front of the mat Is placed and 
the ditch at the opi>odte end. 

2 . —Each player, when delivering his bowl, must 
have one foot entirely on the mat. Should a 
player, after warning. ixrsist In infringing this 
liulc, the Umpire shall order his bowl to lx; stopped 
and removal to the bank. 

Size o! Mat.—The F. II.A. recommends ttriit the 
mat flliall not exceed *22 by 14 in. and not less 
than *20 by 1*2 in., and shall lx; made of rublxr. 

Throwing the Jack.—1.—The leader of the dde 
which is to play first shall throw the jack from the 

“fc-If the Jack run Into the ditch, or outside the 
boundary of the rink, at the first throw in a game. 
It shall. In the case of its running into the ditch, 
lx; placed two yards from it in the centre of the 
rink, and in the case of Its resting outside the 
boundary of the rink. It shall lx* straightened to 
the centre. If It lx- thrown into the .filch or out* 
Hide the boundary of the rink at any Rutroiui'iit 
head, the opposing player shall throw it anew but 
Hhall not Play first. When thrown fewer than 
two yards from the ditch, the Jack mast be moved 
out U) that distance. 

3 . —The jack sliall be thrown not fewer than 
2f> yards from the front of the mat. and If it do not i 
rest In the centre of the rink. It shall lx? moved [ 
straight across and placed In the centre. If It 
be thrown fewer Hum *25 yards either Inside or 
outside the boundary of the rink. It shall lx treated 
according to clause *2 of this law. and with the 
right to the opposing side to take back the mat oh 
provided In rules governing the mat. 

Movement o! tho Jack and of Bowls.—1.—If the 
Jock lx driven Into the ditch within the limits of 
the rink, its place shall lx; accurately marked, and 
It shall not lx* moved except by a toucher. Should 
It lx driven by a bowl (whether a toucher or no) in 
play wholly beyond the limits of the rink, tliat Is 
to May. over the bank or past the stde-lxnmdury of 
the rink, or Into any otxning or Inequality of any 
kind in the (sink ie.Q. a step cut In the bank) or on 
to any steps resting against the bank, it t/iall be 
cou nli-il dead. 

2.—Whenever the Jack is "dead the head 
shall In no ease lx counted a played head, not even 
though all the bowls have Ixen played. 

3 —The Jack, though driven to the side of the 
rink. If riot wholly Ixyond its limits, may lx pliyed 
to on either hand, outside the limit.'* of the rink. 
A Ixiwl played outside the limits of the rink which 
In fix natural course (If not interfere*! with outbid; 
the rink) come* to rest w ithin the limits of the rink 
shall not lx counted dead, hut any lx»\l so played 
which, when It comes to rest, lies wholly outside 
the rink shall lx counted dead. 

Jack or Bowl Rebounding —If the Jack runs 
agalust the bank or a toucher In the ditch. and 
rebound on to the green, or after Ixlng playe*l Into 
the ditch It lx; so opemtod upon by a toucher as Pi 
find Its way on to the green again. It shall lx played 
to In the same manner as if it had never Ixen 
moved off the green. But a Isiwl similarly re- 
Umndlng shall Is; counted dead. unless if be a 
lourJirr . and uny Ixnvl or Jack moved In the re¬ 
bound of a non-U>ucber shall lx put back Pi it h 
former petition. . ... . 

Jock or Bowl Burned. —T he term burned 
U applied to a Jack or Isiwl which lias been hiter- 
fered w ltii or displaced otherwise than by a bowl In 
play. 

Jack Bnuwri). —1. — While in rrvAion on the green. 
If a Jack while In motion on the green is burned— 
(a) By one of the players, tlie opixsdng side shall 
have thy option of lctling It fie where It rest* and 


playing the head out. or of beginning the head 
anew, (hi By a neutral person, or by a lx»wl 
belonging to a neutral jxrson. the players shall 
come to an agreement as to Its position, otherwise 
the head shall lx Ixgun anew. 

2. — While in motion m the ditch. 

If a jack while in motion In the ditch within tho 
limit** of the rink comes Into contact with a !*>wl 
which is not a toucher, it shall fie where it rests, 
but such bowl must then be immediately removed 
from the ditch. 

3. —While nl rest. 

If a Jack while at rest on the green or In the ditch 
is burned—Ul By one of the players, the opposite 
side may replace it in Its original position, or allow 
it to remain where It rests, (»i) By a neutral ixr- 
son. or by a bowl Ixlongtng to a neutral person, the 
sides shall come to an agreement as to Its position 
otherwise the head shall lx Ixgun anew. 

Bowl Bru.vKP.— 1. — While in motion. 

(A) If a howl. <luring its original course, and 
before it has passed the jack is burned— (a) By the 
side to which it txlongs. the opposing side may— 
<i > declare It dead; (2) let it fie where it rests; or (3) 
have the head Ixgun anew, (n) By an opponent, 
the player’s side may claim—«l) to have It played 
over again; (*2> to let it lie where It rests; or (3) to 
have the head Ixgun anew , tc) By a neutral ixr- 
son. or bv a ball belonging to a neutral person. It 
-t ill lx played over again. 

(B) If a lx>wl which, in Its original course has 
passe I the jack, whether it has touched the jack or 
not. ami. Ixing still in motion. Is burned—< a> By 
the player’s side, it shall lx counted dead, or In the 
option of the opposing side, remain where it 
finally reus, <m By an op|>onerit. the player’s Bide 
may choose to let it fie where it comes to rest, or 
to have the head Ixgun anew U ) By a neutral 
person, or by a l>owl lxlonglng to a neutral person. 
It slmll fie where It rests if lx>ih sides cannot agree 
as to where if would have come to rest (n) By 
contact w ith a non-toucher In the ditch, the burned 
bowl. If It lx Itself a toucher, shall lx allowed to 
rent when* it lies, and the non-toucher Hhall lx 
removed to the Ixick. 

(Cl If a bowl which had come to rest Is after¬ 
wards set in motion by a l*»wl in play, ami, while 
htlll moving. Js burned—(a) By the side to which 
It lxlongs, it shall lx counted dead. or. In the option 
of the opining side, remain w here it finally rest*. 
(m) By an opponent, the side to which It Ixlong.s 
may choox to let It Ik* where It comes to rest, or 
place It where they consider It would probably 
have reded had It not Ixen Interfered with. (< > By 
a neutral |*»r*on. or by a lx>wl lxlonglng to a 
neutral ixrson. it may lx* pla<*cd to the mutual 
satisfaction of IxXh sides ! where agreement cannot 
lx attained the lx»wl shall fie where It finally rests. 

*2.— While nt red. 

If a lx>wl while at rest Is burned— <a) By either 
side. It may lx replaced by the opposite side, or. 
In the Utter's option, lx* allowed to remain where 
It lies, (ii) By a ueutml person, or by a Ixnvl not 
In play. It should lx replaced ua near its original 
position as p< rouble. 

Toucher*.—1 —A lxwl which touches the Jack 
during Its original counx on the green, although 
previously 11 may have also touched one or more 
Ixiwh, Is called a hmrhrr, and is accounted in play 
wherever It rests. If within the rink, but should a 
ImjwI, after It lias cease**i running, fall over and 
touch the );u k ajUr another bou l has been delivered. 
It is not to lx? accounted a toucher. In no circum¬ 
stances can a Isiwl Ixx'omo a toucher by touching 
the Jack when the Jack Is In the ditch. 

*2.—Should a lx>wl. not a toucher, and which haa 
not Ixxii r»ff the green, come to rest on the green 
after touching tin* Jack or a Ixiwl (which In a 
I toucher) In the ditch, it shall not lx* counted dead, 

' In the event of Its reding on a !*>wl In the ditch 
not a toucher, the l*»wl in the ditch must lx re¬ 
moved. ami should the lx»wl (not a toucher) so 
reding then fall Into the ditch, it slinll lx couuted 
dea*l. 

3. —If a toucher run Into the ditch when played, 
or lx driven into the ditch during the course of the 
subsequent play, tin* place where It n^b* shall lx 
marked, but Its position slmll not lx a I teres 1 except 
by the action of another toucher or the Jack. 

4. —A toucher must lx distinguished by a mark 
put on It by the side to which It Ixlongs. Unless 
marked Ixfore delivery of the second succeeding 
bowl it is not counted a toucher. If tho mark la 
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not removed from the bowl before being played 
In the succeeding head, the opposing side may 
regard it aa a ” burned ” bowl and can remove it 
to the bank. ' f , . 

5.—Touchers may acton the jack, or on touchers. 
In the ditch. _ 

Ditchers.—1.—A bowl which does not touch the 
jack in its original course on the green, and runs 
against the bank or into the ditch, or is driven 
into the ditch by the effects of the play, is called a 
ditcher and shall l>e Immediately removed to the 
bank by the side to which it belongs. 

2.—Should a ditcher in any circumstances re¬ 
turn to the green it must be placed on the bank. 

Result ol Head.—1.—When the last bowl in a 
head stops running; half a minute shall elapse, if 
either side so require, before the shots are counted. 

2. —No measuring shall be allowed until the 
head has been played out. 

3. —When a tie for the first shot occurs. It shall. 
In a game of ends. l>c counted a played head. 

4. —The duty of keeping the score, and of an¬ 
nouncing the state of the game at the end of each 
head, should be assigned to the second player. 

Objects on the Green.—In a rink game, under no 
circumstances is any object to be allowed on the 
green, or on a bowl, or on the jack; but it may )>e 
displayed in the hand for the guidance of the 
player. It must, however. lx? withdrawn immedi¬ 
ately the player delivers his bowl. 

LAWS OF CRICKET. 

The Game.—1.—A match Ls played between two 
sides of eleven players cacti unless otherwise 
agreed to. 

Runs.—2.—The Score shall lx? reckoned by runs. 
A run Ls scored so often as the batsmen after a kit. 
or at any time while the ball Ls in play, shall have 
(Tossed.and made good their ground from end toeud 

Neither side can lx compelled to continue playing 
after the match is finish'd. 

Jn One-Day Matches when each side has com¬ 
plet'd an innings . the Umpires have power to deter¬ 
mine. whether any apparent end is to be gainai by 
continuing the game. 

3.—Two Umpires shall lx? appointed; one for 
each end. Umpircs arc appointed for each end, not 
one for each side. 

The Ball.—I.—The ball shall weigh not less 
than £>t ozs. nor more than 51 ozs. It shall 
measure not less than SJJ inches nor more than 9 
inches in circumference. Either side may de¬ 
mand a now Ixill at the beginning of each innings, 
and after every 200 runs. At any time a new 
baU can be called for if deemed necessary by the 
Umpires . 

The Wickets.— 5. —The wickets shall be pitched 
opi»osite and parallel to each other at a distance of 
twenty-two yards. Each wicket shall lie eight 
inches in width, and consist of three stumps, with 
two balLs upon the top. The stumps shall be 
twenty-seven inches out of the ground ami of 
equal and sufficient size to prevent the ball from 
passing through. 

The Bowling Creaso.—0.— 1 The Bowling Crease 
shall lx? in a line with the stumps: eight feet eight 
inches in leugth; the stumps in the centre; with a 
Return Creaso at em h end. at right angles behind 
tho wicket. 

The Popping Crease.—7.—The Popping Crease 
shall lx? marked four feet from the wicket, parallel 
to it. and lx? deemed unlimited in length. 

The Ground.—8.—The Ground shall not lx? 
rolled, watered, covered, mown, or beaten during a 
match, except before tho commencement of each 
innings and of each day's play, when, unless the 
In-side object, the ground shall be swept and rolled 
for not more than ten minutes. 

The batlino side can have the wicket rolled and 
swept before the commencement of each innings. 

The Bowler. No Ball.—9.—Tho ball must lx? 
bowled; if thrown or jerked, either Umpire shall 
call ” No Ball.” 

10.—The Bowler shall deliver the Ball with one 
foot on the ground behind the bowling crease, and 
within tho return crease, otherwise the Umpire 
shall call ” No Ball.” 

Should a Bowler knock the wicket with his foot 
when delivering the Ball . it is wrong for an Umpire 
to call M No Ball." 

One of the Bowler's feet must be grounded behind 
the bowling and within the return crease when he 
delivers the ball. 


Wide BaU—11.—If the Bowler shall bowl the 
ball so high over or so wide of the wicket that, in 
the opinion of the Umpire, it is not within reach 
of the Striker, the Umpire shall call ” Wide BalL” 

Should the Batsman hit the bau , it cannot be 
termed a ” Wide Ball” although the Umpire may 
have calleti it . _ . , _ 

The Over.—12.—The ball shall be bowled In 
overs of six balls from each wicket alternately. 
When six balls have been bowled, and the ball is 
Anally settled in the Bowler's or Wicket-keeper’s 
hands, the Umpire shall call “Over.” Neither a 
•• No Ball ” nor a ” Wide Ball ” ahall be reckoned 
as one of the ” Over.” 

13.—The Bowler shall not bowl two Overs con¬ 
secutively in one innings. 

Scoring off No Balls and Wide Balls.—14.—The 
Striker may hit a ” No Ball.” and whatever runs 
result shall be added to the score; but he ahall not 
be out from a " No Ball.” unless he be run out. or 
break Law 23. All runs made from a ” No Ball.” 
otherwise than from the bat. shall be scored 
” No Balls,” and if no run be made, one run shall 
lx? added to that score. From a ” Wide Ball ” 
as many runs as are run shall be added to the 
score as ” Wide BalLs.” and if no run be otherwise 
obtained one nin shall be so added. 

If a Batsman strike a ” No Ball ” the run or 
runs count . but not the ” No Ball ” as wtU. The 
bowler is allow*l another delivery . nevertheless. 

Bye.—15.—If the ball, not having been called 
” Wide.” or ” No Ball.” pass the striker without 
touching Ills l>at or person, and any runs be 
obtained, the Umpire shall call ” Bye.” but if the 
ball touch any part of the Striker’s person (hand 
excepted), and any runs be obtained, the Umpire 
shall call " Leg Bye.” such ruas to be scored 
” Byes ” and ” Leg Byes ” respectively. 

Definitions.—10.—A Batsman shall be held to 
be ” out of his ground ” unless Ills bat in hand or 
some part of his person be grounded within the line 
of the Popping Crease. 

Part of a Batsman's foot , if grounded within the 
line is deemed sufficient. 

17.—The wicket shall be held to bo ” down ” 
when either of the bails is struck off, or. if both 
bails be off. when a stump is struck out of tho 
ground. 

Should one of the bails be off. the remaining one 
must be struck off with the ball if the Batsman is to be 
run out or stumped. 

The Striker.—Tire Striker is Out : 18.—If 
the wicket lx? bowled down, oven If the ball first 
touch the Striker's bat or i>erson:—” Bowled.” 

10.—Or, if the ball, from a stroke of the bat or 
hand, but not the wrist, be held before it touch the 
ground, although it be hugged to the body of the 
catcher:—” Caught.” 

Should 7io boundaries be arranged , the Batsman 
can be cauoht off a tree or building. A ball struck on 
to the roof of a buildiixg can be caught as it rolls off by 
any one of the field. 

20 . —Or, if in playing at the ball, provided It be 
not touched by the bat or baud, the Striker be out 
of hLs ground, and the wicket be put down by the 
Wicket-keeper with the ball, or with hand or arm, 
with ball in hand:—” Stumped.” 

One bail is sufficient to be removed , but mustt BB 
KNOCKED OFF BY THE BALL. 

21 . —Or. if with any part of his person he stops 
the ball, which in the opinion of the Umpire at the 
Bowler's wicket shall have been pitched in a 
straight lino from it to the Striker's wicket, and 
would have hit it:—” Leg before wicket.” This 
is a very difficult rule to enforce . 

A Batsman can be out l.b.w. whether the ball breaks 
or not. 

22. —Or. if in playing at the ball, he hit down his 
wicket with his bat or any part of his person or 
dress:—” Hit Wicket.” 

A Batsman is not out if he knocks down his wicket 
when in the act of running. 

-3.—Or. if under pretence of running, or other¬ 
wise. either of the Batsmen wilfully prevent a 
hall from being caught or fielded:—” Obstructing 
the field.” 

The Batsmen.— Either Batsman is Out: 24.— 
If in running, or at any other time, when the ball 
»s in play, he be out of his ground, aud hLs wicket 
lx? struck down by the ball after touching any 
fieldsman, or by tho hand or arm. with ball In hand, 
of any fieldsman; but the Striker may not be given 
out thus unless the ball has touched the bat or 
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hand when, in playing at a No Ball, he Is out of 
his ground and the wicket be put down by the 
Wicket-keeper with the ball, or with hand or anil 
with the ball in hand:—" Run Out." 

Should the Striker hit the ball into his ixirtner s 
ipicket and the latter be out of his around, neither man 

is out. , . .. . 

25.—If the Batsmen have crossed each other, he 
that runs for the wicket which is put down lx out; 
if they have not crossed, he that has left the wicket 
which la put down Ls out. 

20.—The striker being caught, no run shall l>e 
scored. A Batsman being run out. that run which 
was being attempted shall not be scored. 

27 .—if the ball, whether struck with the tiat or 
not. lodges in a Batsman’s clothing, the ball shall 
become " Dead." 

•>8.—If the ball in play cannot t>e found or 
recovered, any fieldsman may call " Lost Ball." 
when the ball shall t>e " Dead six runs shall be 
added to the score; if more runs than six have tieen 
run before " Lost Ball" has been called, as many 
runs as have been run shall Iw scored. 

29 .—After the ball shall have been finally settled | 
In the Wicket-keeper’s or Bowler's huud. it shall »>e 
"Dead"; but when the Bowler is about to de¬ 
liver the hall, If the Batsman at his wicket Ik; out 
of his ground before actual delivery, the said 
Bowler may run him out; but if the Bowler throw 
at that wicket, and auy run result it shall f*e 
scored " No Ball." . . 

Should the Batsman be out of his around when the 
Border is about to deliver the Ml. the latter may 
strike down the wicket. The bail* may be knocked off 
from either side of the wirk*t. 

Substitute.— 30.—A substitute shall »>e allowed 
to Held or run between wickets tor uuy player who 
may. during the match, lie incapacitated from 
Illness or injury, hut for no other reason, except 
with the consent of the opposite side. 

Even if a player is atU/Wrd a substitute to run for 
him he cannot be prevented from Mclin'j. 

A side can full short . and bat with full number 

31 . —in all cases where a substitute shall be 
allowed, the consent of the opposite side shall be 
obtained as to the person to net as substitute, and 
the place in the field which he shall take. 

32 . —In case auy substitute shall Iw allowed to 
run iwtweeu wickets, the Striker may Ije run out 
if either he or his substitute lie out of Ills ground. 
If the Striker lie out of his ground while the l>all is 
In play, that wicket which be has left may Iw put 
down and the Striker given out. although the 
other Batsman may have made good the ground 
at tliat end. and the Striker and his substitute 
at the other end. 

When the injured Batsman is not Uie blriKer 
there is rut penalty. 

The Fieldsman.—33.—The fieldsman may stop 
the ball with any part of his person, but if he wil¬ 
fully stop it otherwise, the ball shall be 1 Dead, 
and live runs added to the score; whatever runs 
may have lieen made, five only shall Iw added. 

Wicket-Keeper.—’J4.—The Wicket-keeper sball 
stand behind the wicket. If he shall take the lull 
for the purpose of stumping Ixrfore It has passed 
the wicket, or if he shall Incommode the Striker by 
any noLse or motion, or if any part of Ills iwrwni 
be over or before the wicket, the Striker shall not 
be out. excepting under Law 24. 

Duties ol Umpires.—35.— I he Umpires are the 
vile Judges of fair or unfair play, nines* of ground, 
the weather, and light for piny; all disputes shall lx; 
determined by them; if they disagree the actual 
state of things shall continue. ,, , 

30 _They uliall change ends after each side has 

^ 37 °—•They^shall allow two minutes for each 
Striker Uj come In. and Urn fiiinuteH[ between each 
Innings. When they shall call Play, the side 
refusing to play shall low? the match. 

38 .—'They sliall not order a BaUman out unless 
apis;aled to by the other side. 

1 39 —The Umpire at the Bowled s wicket sliall lx; 
appealed to before the other Umpire in all case*, 
except in thoac of stumping, hit wlcke . run out at 
the Striker's wicket, or arising out of Law .14. but 
In any case In which an Umpire Is unable to give a 
decision, he shall appeal to the other Umpire, 

whose decision sliall be Unal. . # 

40.—If either Umpire lie not nattoflcd of the 
absolute fairness of the delivery of any bail, he 
shall call ” No Ball." 


41. —The Umpire shall take especial care to call 
"No Ball" instantly upon delivery; "Wide 
Ball " a a soon ax it shall have passed the Striker. 

42. —If either Bateman run a short run. the 
Umpire shall call " One Short." and the run shall 
not be scored. 

43. —After the Umpire has called " Over." the 
Ixill is " Dead." but an appeal may be made as to 
whether either Batsman Is out; such appeal, how¬ 
ever. sliall not lx; made after the delivery of the 
next tall. nor after any cessation c*f play. 

Following Innings.—44.—The side which bats 
first and leads by 150 runs in a three-days matc h, 
or by 100 runs In a two-days match, shall have the 
option of requiring the other side to follow their 
tunings. 

45.—The In-side may declare their innings at 
an end in a three-days match at any time on the 
second day; in a two-days match the captain of 
the batting side has i>ower to declare his innings at 
a close at any time, but such declaration may not 
be made on the first day later than one hour and 
forty minutes before the time agreed ur*on for 
drawing stumps; in a one-day match at any time. 

10.—When there is no play on the first day of a 
three-days match Laws 44 and 45 shall apply ax If 
the mat* h were a two-days match, and if in a three- 
da vs match there Is no play on the first two days. 
Laws 4 I and 45. " One-day matches." shall apply 
as if the match were a one-day match. W hen 
there Is no play on the first day of a two-days 
match. Law 1 "One-day matches" shall apply ax 
if the match were a one-day match. 

One-Day Matches.—1.—The side which !>ats 
first and leads by 75 runs shall have the option of 
requiring the other side to follow their innings. 

2.—The match, unless played out. shall be 
decided by the First Innings. 

CROQUET. 

" May be played by any number of players, but 
should not exceed ft. Severn! variations of the 
game may lx* made, but a good type Is that shown 
on the ground plan." 

Terms Used In Croquet. 

1 _ lloqiut.—' To strike another l>ail with your 

0 ' V o l —Cro'ju't .—When two Kills arc in contact, the 
player strikes the other away, either with or with¬ 
out putting Ins foot on Ills own hull, ax may be 
previously arranged. 

3 —j loose erte/uet Is made by st riling your oppo¬ 
nent’s Kail without putting your foot ou your own 
ball In taking "two off" it is. however, 
necessary that the Kill should lx* seen to mow*. 

4 — Wired. —When a Iwill Is In contact with a 
hoop. so as to prevent it going through. 

5.— Brid'je Bull .—One that has passed the first 

Uri tyl_D«irf /bill.—One in hand after having 
roqueted another. 

7 . — To Vcq .—To play for cither of the pegs in 
regular order. 

8. — The Tour. —The run given to each player 
till he fails to strike through a hoop. 

0 .— To bismiss a Kill Is to croquet it to a 
distance. 

10 . — Hover. —You Ijccoiuo a rover when you 
liave completed the hoops from point to point, 
and instead of hitting the startlrig-pcg and retiring, 
you prefer to strike your Kill to any part of the 
ground, croqueting friend* <>r foes. 

11. —The terms side stroke, straight stroke, 
following I jail, over-running a bridge, etc., ex¬ 
plain themselves. 

Laws o! Croquet. 

1 —There sliall be no restriction to the number, 
weight, size, shape, or material of the mallets; nor 
ax to the attitude or position of the striker; nor as 
to the part of the mallet held, provided the Kill U 
not struck with the handle, nor the mace stroke 
lined. The Kills used In matches must be 3 ft 
inches in diameter. _ . 

2 . —The players shall toon for choice of lead and 
of Kills; and In a succession of games shall Like the 
lead alternately and keep the same liallx. 

3 . —in commencing, each ball shall lx; placed at 
one foot from the first hoop In a direct line tie!ween 
the pegs, and a ball ha\ ing been struck Ls at once in 
play, and can roquet another to bo roqueted, 
whether it shall have mode the tlr*t hoop or not. 
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4.—A stroke is considered to hare been taken if 
a bail is moved in the act of striking, but should 
the player in taking aim have struck it accident¬ 
ally, and the umpire be satistled that the stroke 
was accidental, the ball is replaced and the stroke 
taken again. If a ball be moved in taking aim. 
and then struck again without being replaced, the 
stroke Is foul. 

6.—If the player make a foul stroke he loses his 
turn and all the points and roquets made therein, 
and the balls remain where they lie, at the option 
of the adversary. The following are considered 
foul strokes: 

(a) To strike with the mallet another ball 
instead of or besides one’s own in making the 
stroke. ( b) To spoon, that is to push a ball 
without an audible knock, (c) To strike a ball 
twice in the same stroke. ( d ) To touch, stop, or 
divert the course of a ball when in play and rolling, 
whether this be done by the striker or his partner. 
(e) To allow a ball to touch the mallet (or any part 
part of the player’s person) in rebounding from a 
peg or wire. (/) To move a ball which lies close to 
a peg or wire by striking the peg or wire (i.e. to 


such balls must remain where they are driven. 

10. —When, at the commencement of a tom, two 
balls are found touching, roquet is deemed to be 
mode, and croquet must be taken at once. 

11. —When a player, in his stroke, hits one or 
more balls, he must take croquet off the ball that 
Is struck first; but if he has hit two simultaneously, 
he may choose from which of them he will take it, 
and in both cases a second hit is required before he 
can take it from the other ball. 

12. —Should the ball in making its hoop strike 
another that lies beyond the hoop and then pass 
through it. the hoop and the hit count to both; 
but. should any part of the ball that is hit have 
been lying beneath the hoop, the croquet must be 
taken, but the hoop does not count. 

13. —A rover which strikes or is driven by 
another ball against the winning peg is out of the 
game, and must be removed from the ground. 

14. —A player who pegs out a rover by a first hit 
cannot take croquet from it. as the ball Is out of 
the game, and he is not entitled to another stroke. 

15. —Should a player play out of his turn, or with 



A to B 7 Yards. 
F to G 7 Yards. 


-35 Yards- 

A to C 14 Yards. A to D 21 Yards. 
F to B 14 Yards. F to H 21 Yards 


A to E 28 Yards. 


Diagram of Ground as marked out for Croquet . 


-> 

I Hoop. 
• Peg. 


touch with the mallet a wire or peg in making the 
stroke). ( 0 ) To press a kill round a i>eg or wire 
(crushing stroke), (h) To play a stroke after 
roquet without taking croquet, (i) To fail to move 
both balls in taking croquet, (k) To croquet a ball 
which the striker is not entitled to croquet. 

0-—A player continues to play so long as he 
makes a point or hits a liall. A point consists in 
making a hoop or hitting the turning j>eg in order. 

7. —The ball has made iLs hoop wheu. having 
passed through from the playing side and ceased to 
roll, it cannot be touched by a straight-edge placed 
across the wires on the side from which it was 
played. 

8. --A player who hits a ball must take croquet: 
that Is, must strike his own lwill while in contact 
with the other, so as perceptibly to stir both In 
doing this he is now not allowed to place his foot 
on his ball. A player, when his turn comes round, 
may hit and croquet each ball In succession, and 
can do this again after each point made, but 
between the points can only take croquet once oil 
each ball. 

A playing ball which hits another after 
making a point la in hand, and the striker can score 
no point till he has taken croquet. After hitting, 
another ball may be stopped by any player; but 


a wrong ball, and this be discovered by his anta¬ 
gonist before a second stroke In error hna been 
made, the turn ts lost, and all points made after the 
mistake, and the balls shall remain as they lay at 
the time the mistake was discovered, or be replaced 
to the satisfaction of the antagonist. But If he 
has made a second stroke before the error is 
discovered, he continues his break, and the next 
idayer follows with the ball that Is next in rotation 
to the one with which he has played, and is liable to 
lose his turn, and all points made therein. If he 

Pwould have been the right 
ball if no mistake had been made. 

10. Should a player make the wrong hoop by 
mistake, or cnxiuet a hall that he is not entitled 
to croquet, and the mistake be discovered before 
he has made a second stroke, he loses hla turn, and 
any point so made in error: but if he has made 
a second stroke before the discovery, he shall be 
allowed to continue his break. 

17 - order to prevent the occurrence of the 
errors noticed in the above nilee (Nos. 15 and 16) a 
Pla\er is bound, upon being appealed to. to declare 
muy what is his next hoop or point In order, and is 
entitled to demand of his antagonist what he had 
played last, and to insist upon his clip being 
properly placed. 
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18.—When clips are used they should l* moved 
by the umpire, or with his cognisance, at the end 
of each turn, and their position shall be conclusive 
os to the iKwition of the balls in the game. 

IP.—Should a ball In play be accidentally 
stopped or diverted by the umpire, he places it 
where he considers that it would have roiled to. 
Should it be stopped by a player, it will rest with 
the side opiHjscd to that player to say whether the 
ball shall remain where it stopi>ed, or »>e placed by 
the umpire, or the stroke be taken again. 

20. —If a ball lies within a mallet’s length of the 
boundary, and is not the playing ball, it must at 
once lie put out three feet at right angles from the 
boundary; but if it is the playing ball it may. at 
the discretion of the player, either be put out or 
played from where It lies. 

21. —If it Is found that the height of the Ixmn- 
dary Interferes with the stroke, the player inay. at 
the umpire's discretion, bring in the balls a longer 
distance than three feet, so as to allow of a free 
swing of the mallet. BalLs so brought in must be 
moved In the line of aim. 

22. —Should a player in trying to make his hoop, 
knock a wire out of the ground with his ball the 
hoop does not count. The ball must be replaced, 
and the stroke taken again; but if by the same 
stroke a roquet l>e made, the striker may elect 
whether he will claim the roquet or have the balls 
replaced. 

23. —Any player may set upright a peg or hoop 
except the one next in order; and that, however 
loose, awry or slanting it may be. must not lx; 
altered except by the umpire. 

21.—No lxill may lx; moved because of its lying 
In a hole or on bad ground, except by the umpire or 
with his permission. The ball must 1 m put back — 
is. away from the object aimed at—and so as not 
to alter the line of aim. 

25. —Where there Is no umpire present, per¬ 
mission to move a lxill. or to set up a h<x>p or »>eg or 
other Indulgence for which an umpire would have 
been appealed to. must lx* asked of the other side. 

26. —The decision of the umpire shall in all coses 
be final. 

FIVES RULES. 

The Court Is enclosed on three sides and oi*en at 
back. The " front " wall is the wall facing player, 
and M right-hand " and M left-hand ” walls are on 
his right and left hand respectively. The " step " 
Is a shallow step dividing the Court into two i»or- 
tions. an Inner and an outer Court. The vertical 
face of the " step " does nor reckon as part of the 
floor of the Court. “On-wall" and “ oil-wall " 
denote floors of the Inner and outer Courts resi>cc- 
tlvely. The “ jkjpixtIiox " is a buttress project¬ 
ing from the left-hand wall. With the “ step " It 
encloses a small square i»ortlon of floor called 
“ hole." The “ line " is the ledge running across 
front*wall at height of 4 ft. 0 In. A vertical line Ls 
marked on front-wall at a distance of 3 ft. b in. 
from right*hand wall. 

Rules. —1.—The l>all must In every cose be hit 
" up." is. It must be returned against the front- 
wall on or above lower angle of the “ line." Any 
ball except “ the service." which drops on the top 
of any walls of the Inner court, or which, after 
going " up," touc hes ground first outside court, or 
touches any object or person outside court, 
INVAUIADLY counts against striker, and Is called a 
“good 'un." 

2. —The ball must be fairly hit with a single 
blow of hand or wrist and not touch any other 
part of striker's person under penalty of losing a 
stroke. It must not bo caught or held lu any way 
except to “serve" or to stop a “ blackguard " 
(see Rule 6). or to save a 'good 'un"(see Huie 13.) 

3. —Position o / the Payers .—The game Is played 
by four persons. Thus, if A and 11 (with first 
Innings) play C and I); A. who goes In first, stainls 
upon the “on-wall " near the “ popix;r-hox II. 
Ills partner, on the off-wall near the right-hand 
outer aimer; C stands near middle of “ oft-wall " 
ready to return “ service." and Ls said to be “ In 
holes"; and I), his partner, on “ oil-wall." near 
left-hand outer comer. 

4. —" UoUs Innings ."—In first innings A (who 
goes In first) ls said to have " holes Innings," is. 
when both A and B have been put out, A will be 
4 In holes." 'This rule only applies to side which 
goes in first at beginning of a game; afterwards 
partners take It In turns to lie “ in holes." If In 


first game A has “ holes Innings * and C is “ In 
holes," then In second game C has “ holes innings " 
and A Ls ** in holes." in third game B has “ holes 
innings " and D is “ in holes." and in fourth game 
D lias “ holes innings " and B Ls “ in holes." 

5.—“ The Service ."—The ball when served must 
hit first front wall above “ line." and then right- 
hand wall, and must fall on "off-wall." The 
player "in holes” need not return first or any 
" service " till he gets one to his mind, and if he 
fails to return the “service" above “line” no 
stroke U counted. Serving a “good 'un " does 
not put a player out. 

O.— The “ First-Cut." — The pliyer “ In holes " 
must not return “service” Ixfore first bound. 
This return is called “ first-cut." He must return 
it so that it should hit cither (1) first the nght- 
hand wall and then front-wall above “line": or 
(2) front-wall alx>ve “line” betweeu right-hand 
side wall and vertical line marked on front-wall. 
In l>oth these cases lxill inny afterwards lnt any 
wall or wads, and iuay fall anywhere on “ on- 
wall " or “ off-wall." Only the player “ in holes " 
may return “service." A “ first-cut" which Ls 
“ up." but not In accordance with these conditions, 
is called a “ blackguard." The player “ in holes " 
or hLs partner may then touch or catch Imll Ixfore 
first txiund.and if this is done, no stroke Ls counted. 
If ball is not touched or caught, it may lx* returned 
or not by either of op|x>site players at their option, 
and if it Ls not returned above “ line " no stroke Ls 
counted. 

7.—“ The /bdfi/"—After “ service " and “ first- 
cut " the txiil is returned alternately by either side. 
It may lx- returned by either partner before first 
or before second IxhiiuI. and may or may not hit 
side walls. A “ bully " ts lost to his side by player 
who fails to return ball above “ Hue ” or hits a 
” good un." 

H .—“ IaIs ."—A “ let ” may lx* claimed when 
player Is in any way prevented from returning or 
Impeded in his attempt to return ball by one of 
opposite side. 

0.—If a ball while Ixdng returned first strikes 
one of opposite side and then front-wall abovo 
“ line " it counts as “ up If it first strikes one of 
the same side It counts against striker, whether 
It g«x;s “ up " or not. 

10. —If a ball returned by A or B strike A or B 
idler going “ up " before the second bound it may 
lx- returned or not by C or 1) at their option, and 
vice versa. If not returned “ it counts as a let." 
If returned above" line "no “ let "can lx* claimed. 

11. — Scoring .—The game consists of fifteen 
|h finis. Only the “ in ” bide can score iniints. 
When A Is put out B takes his place; when li Is put 
out the side Is out and their opixuicntx go in. tlie 
Player “In holes" having ilrst Inniinrs. Tho 
result of each bully (except In case of a “ let “) Ls 
either to add one to score of “ in ” bide, or to put 
ono of them out. as case limy In*. 

12. —" Two out."—It C "lu holes" loses ono 
I>olnt to opixjsite side, he Is said In lx- “ one out "; 
If he loses a second ixilnt. he Is said to lx* “ two 
out" and D hikes his place; If 1> in hLs turn loses 
two points he is “two out “ and C Is “ in holes “ 
again, and so on till A ami B are put out; provided 
that lie who was “ two out " first Ls then first to 
go In. If the “ out ” side lose a |K»lnt by failing 
to return a lxill out of " hole ” It does not count as 
*' one »ut " against player " In holes." 

13. —»S’tirbi5i" (iW 'Uns ."—If player" in holes" 
hit the “ llwt-cut " in such a way that it will 
probably fall out of court and count as a " good 
'uii," he or his partner may. If they can. prevent 
It from doing so. by touching or catching the l»all 
before It falls, provided that the player touching it 
has one or lx>th feet on the floor of the court, or. 
if he Jumps fur the purpose, alights on floor of court 
with foot which first touches ground. If the Ixill 
Is caught no stroke ls counted; if only touched tho 
opposite player may. if he pleases, return lxill us in 
Rule 10; If he fails to do so. no stroke Is counted. 
This rule only applies to " find-cut.” 

14. —" Blackguard Cut /'—When aide "In" 
reaches 14 points, follow ing rules must be observed: 
—(1) The player serving must stand quite close to 
" pepper-box " with one foot on “on-wull " and 
other on " off-wall." and he may not place lx)th 
feet on " on-wall " until player “In holes" has 
hit the liall. If he forgets to stand thus, and sen es 
l*all with both feet on “ on-wall " the player " in 
holes," or his partner, may try to be tho first to 
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touch the ball before it falls. If they succeed In 
this, player serving is out. If the player serving 
or his partner touch ball first or if it hits the 
ground before being touched, it counts neither way. 
A player may remind his partner of this rule. (2) 
When ball is properly served, player 44 In holes M 
may return the 44 first-cut 44 against any part of 
front-wall above 44 the line.” with or without 
hitting side walls, and it is therefore called 44 black¬ 
guard cut.” Kule 0. except first sentence, is sus¬ 
pended at this point of game. 

15.— 44 Setting .* 1 —If players are 44 13 all.” game, 
as in Rackets, may at the option of out side be 
44 set M to 5 or 3; if 44 14 nil 44 to 3. Rule 14 must 
then be observed at 4 and 2 respectively 

LAWS OF ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 

1 .—Xurnlxr of Players. —Game played by eleven 
players on each side. 

Dimensions of Field of Play. —Maximum length. 
130 yards; minimum. 100 yards; maximum 
breadth. 100 yards; minimum, 50 yards. 

The Grxils. —Goals shall lw upright posts fixed 
on goal-lines, equidistant from comer flag-staffs 
8 yards apart, with liar across them 8 ft. from 
ground. The maximum width of goal-posts and 
maximum depth of cross-bar shrill be 5 Inches. 

The Goal Area .—Lines marked 0 yards from each 
gonl-pust at right angles to goal-lines for a dis¬ 
tance of 0 yards. 


If Ball Rebound from Goal-Posts . etc .—Ball is in 
play if it rebounds from a goal-poet cross bar. or 
comer flag-staff into field of play. The ball is 
in play if it touches Referee or Linesman when in 
field of play. 

Ball Crossing Lines . Out of Play .—The ball is 
out of play when it has crossed goal-line or touch- 
line. either on ground or In the air. 

5.— Throw-in. —When the'ball is in touch a 
player of the opposite side to that which played it 
out shall throw it in from point on touch-line where 
it left field of play. The player throwing ball 
must stand with both feet on the ground outside 
the touch-line facing field of play, and shall throw 
ball in over his head with both hands in any direc¬ 
tion. A goal shall not be scored from a throw-in. 
and the thrower shall not again play until ball 
has been played by another player. 

0.— Off-Side. —When a player plays the ball, 
any player of the same side who at such moment# 
of playing is nearer to his opponents 4 goal-line is 
out of play, and may not touch the ball himself, nor 
iu any way whatever interfere with an opponent, 
or with play, until ball has been again played, 
unless there are at such moment of playing at 
least two of his opponents nearer their own goal¬ 
line. A player is not out of play when the ball is 
kicked off from goal, when a comer kick or a 
throw-in 13 taken, when the ball has l>een last 
played by an opponent, or when he himself is 



Goal Posts.— 8 yards apart. Cross Bar 8 feet from ground. Penalty Kick Mark.— 
Opposite centre of < Inal; 12 yards from Goal Line. Corners.—F lag with staff not less than 
5 feet high. Kick-off Circle.—C entro of Ground, radius 10 yards. 

Diagram of Ground as marked out for Association Football. 


The Penalty A rea. —Line* marked 18 yards from 
each goal-pot at right angles to goal-lines for a 
disLiiice of IS yards; space within these lines shall 
be penalty area. A suitable mark. 12 yards from 
goal-line, shall lie the penalty kick mark. 

The Poll. —The circumference of the ball: not 
leas than 27 inches nor more than 28 inches. 

International Matches.— Dimensions of Field of 
Play and Weight of Rail. —In International matches 
the dimensions of the field of play shall l*?—length. 
120 yards; breadth. k S0 yards; and at commence¬ 
ment of game weight of ball shall be from 13 to 15 
ounces. 

2. — Duration of Game shall lx? 00 minutes, unless 
otherwise mutually agreed upon. 

Choice of Goals. —Winners of the toss shall have 
option of kick-off or choice of goals. 

Kick-Off .—Game shall Ikj commenced by a 
place-kick from centre of field in direction of 
opponents 4 goal line’.opponents shall not approach 
within 10 yards of ball until it is kicked off. 

3. —Ends shall only be changed at half-time. 

Interval at Half-Time. Re-starting Game .—The 

interval at half-time shall not exceed five minutes, 
except by consent of Referee. 

4. — TIoxo a Goal is Scored. —Except as otherwise 
provided by these Laws, a goal shall be scored 
when the ball has passed between goal-posts under 
bar, not being thrown, knocked on. nor carried by 
any player of the attacking side. 


within his own half of the field of play at the 
moment .the ball is played by any player of same 

side. 

It is not a breach of Law for a player to be In an 
off-side iHjsition, but only wheu iu that position ho 
interferes with an opponent, or with the play. If 
a player who Is In an off-side positiou advances 
towards an opponent, or the ball, and in so doing 
causes play to be affected, he should be penalised. 

7. — Goal-Kid: amt Corner Kick. —When the bail 
Is played behind goal-line by a player of the oppo¬ 
site side it shall be kicked off by any one of the 
players behind whose goal-line it went, within that 
half of the gad area nearest the point where the 
Kail left the field of play; but, if played behind by 
any one of the side whose goal-line it is. a player 
of the opposite side shall kick it from within one 
yard of the nearest comer flag-staff. In cither 
case an opi>onent shall not be allowed within 
10 yards of the ball until It Is kicked off. 

8. — G‘jal-Kcc]>er Handling. —Tho goal-keeper 
may within hU own penalty area use his hands, 
but shall not cany ball. 

The goal-keeper shall not be charged except 
when he is holding the ball, or obstructing an 
opiKment. or when he has passed outside goal 

area. 

0.— Dangerous Play. —Neither tripping, kick¬ 
ing. striking, nor jumping at a player shall be 
allowed. A player (the goal-keeper within his 
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own penalty area excepted) shall not Intentionally 
handle the ball. 

Hands, Holdino. Pushing. —A player shall not 
use his hands to hold or push an opponent. 

Charging. —Chanring permissible, but mast not 
be violent or dangerous. 

Charging Behind.—A player shall not be charged 
from behind unless Intentionally obstructing an 
opponent. 

10. — Free Kick. —When a free kick has been 
awarded, kicker's opponents shall not approach 
within ten yards of the ball, unless they are 
standing on their o*.n goal-line. 

11. — Goal may be Scored from Free Kick. —A 
goal may be scored from comer kick, or from free 
kick awarded because of any infringement of Law 
0, but not from any other free kick. 

12. — Bars , Studs, etc. —A player shall not wear 
any nails, except such as have their heads driven 
In Hush with the leather, or metal plates or pro¬ 
jections, or gutta percha, oil his boots, or on his 
shin guards. Boot bars or studs shall not project 
more tlmn t inch. Referee shall, if required, 
examino the players* lxx>ts before commencement 
of a match, or during Interval. 

13. — Duties and Pincers of Referee. —A Referee 
shall be appointed, whose duties shall l>e to en¬ 
force Laws and decide all disputed points; and his 
decision on points of fact connected with play shall 
be final, so far as the result of game is concerned. 
He shall also keep a record of the game and act as 
timekeeper. In the event of any ungcntlemanly 
behaviour on the part of any players, offender or 
offenders shall l>e cautioned, and if any further 
offence Is committed, or in case of violent conduct 
without any previous caution. Referee shall order 
the offending player or players off the field, and 
transmit the name or names of such player or 
Players to his or their National Association, who 
shall deal with the matter. Referee shall allow for 
time wasted, through accident or other cause, 
suspend or terminate the game whenever, by 
reason of darkness, interference by spectator*, or 
other cause, ho may deem necessary. Referee 
shall award a free kick in any case in which he 
thinks conduct of a player dangerous. 

14. — Duties and Powers of Linesmen. —Two 
Linesmen shall lx; appointed, whose duties (subject 
to the decision of the Referee) shall lx* to decide 
when the ball Is out of play, and which side Is 
entitled to comer-kick, goal-kick, or throw- In 
and to assist Referee in carry ing out the game in 
accordance with Laws. 

15. — Bull in Pl/iy until Decision Given. — In tlie 
event of supiuxied Infringement of Laws, the bull 
shall lx in play until a decision has t>ecn given. 

10.— Re-starting Vie Game after Temporary Sus¬ 
pension. —In the event of any temporary suspen¬ 
sion of play from any cause, the hall not having 
gone Into touch or behind goal-line. Referee shall 
drop ball where It was when play wits suspended, 
and It shall lx? In play when it has touched the 
ground. If tfie hall gov* Into touch or lx-hind 
goal-line Ixforc it Is played by a player, the Referee 
shall again drop It. Players on either side shall 
not play the ball until It has touched ground. A 
free kick shall be given for any Infringement of 
this Jjiw. 

17.— Free Kick. —In the event of any Infringe¬ 
ment, or of a player being sent off the Held, a fox- 
kick shall lx* awarded to the opixxdte side from 
the plucc where Infringement occurred. 

Penalty Kick. —In the event of any intentional 
Infringement of Law 0 by defending side within 
the penalty area, Referee sliall award the oppo¬ 
nent^ a penalty kick which shall lx? bike from the 
penalty kick mark under the following con¬ 
ditions :—All players with the exception of the 
player taking the penally kick and the opponents' 
goal-keeper, shall lx; outside penalty area, and at 
least ten yards from where the kick Is being taken. 
The opponents* goal-kec|x*r shall not advance 
boyonu his goal line. The Ixill must lx* kicked 
forward. The ball shall lx In play when kick is 
taken, and a goal may lx* scored from ixnalty 
{dpk; but the Ixill shall not »x- again played by 
kicker until It lias been played by another player. 
If ireceimary. time of play shall lx extended to 
*dinlt of penalty kick being taken. A free kick 
■hall also )x awarded to the opposite side if Ixill 
w not kicked forward, or Is played a second time 
by player who Ukcs penalty kick until played by 
another player. 


LAWS OF RUGBY FOOTBALL. 

L Introduction. 

L—The Rugby Game of Football should be 
played by 15 players each side. Fie Id-of-play 
shall not exceed llu yards in length, nor 75 In 
breadth. Lines detilling boundary of held shall 
lx suitably marked, and called goal-lines at ihe 
ends and touch-lines at sides. On each goal-line 
and equidistant from the touch-lines shall lx* two 
upright goal-posh*, exceeding 11 feet in height. 18 
feet 6 inches apart. Joined by a cross-bar 10 feet 
from the ground; the object of game shall lx to 
kick the l»all over cross-bar and between posts. 
The game shall lx played with an oval ball as 
nearly as possible the following;—length 11 to 
11 i Inches; length circumference. 30 to 31 Inches; 
width circumference. 25* to 26 inches; weight. 13 
to 14* ounces. Hand sewn and not less than eight 
stitches to the Inch. 

II.—Glossary—Duties of Officials—Scoring. 

Glossary or Terms.— 2.—The following tern's 
occur in the laws, and have the respective mean¬ 
ings attached to each.— 

Dead-Boll Lives. —Not more than 25 yards 
lxlilnd. If the ball or player bolding ball touch 
or cross these lines the ball shall lx* dead. 

In-Goal. —Those portions of the ground imme¬ 
diately at the ends of the Oeld-of-play and Ixtween 
the touch-lines, produced to the dead-Uall lines. 

Tooth —Ilifse portions of the ground imme¬ 
diately at the sides of the Held-of-play ami between 
the goal-line*. 

Tomh-in-Goal .—Those portions of the ground 
immediately at the four comers of the Held-of-play 
and between the grxil and touch-lines. 

A Drop Kirk .—Made by letting ball fall from 
the hands to the ground and kicking at first 
relxnmd as It rises. 

A Place Kick .—Made by kicking hall after it has 
been placed on ground for the purfxwe. 

A Punt .—Made by letting ball fall from the 
hands and kicking lx*fore It touches ground. 

A Tackle 1* when the holder of hall Is held by 
players of opposite side bo that he cannot pass or 
play It. 

A Scrummage, which can only take place In the 
Mcld-of play, Is formed by one or more players from 
each side closing round the ball when It is on the 
ground, or by th* lr < lodng up In readiness to allow 
Ixill to lx put on ground Ixtween them. 

A Try is gained by the player who tlrwt puts his 
hand on the ball on ground In his opponents* 
In-goal. 

A Touch-Down. —When a player touches down 
In his own In-goal. 

A Goal Is obtained by kicking the bull from tlie 
Held-of-play. b) any place kick except a klck olf, 
or by any drop kick, except a drop-out, without 
touching ground or any player of either side, out 
opixneiitx* cross-bar. whether it touch such cross- 
bar or cither goal-|xst or not. 

Ktujcking-on and Throwing Forward , are 
propelling the Ixill by hand or arm in direction of 
opixmcnLs* In-goal; a throw-out of touch not 
claimed as a throw-forward 

A Fair Catch Is made direct from a kick or 
knock-on. or thro*-forward by one of the opposite 
side; catcher must Immediately claim the ten no 
by making u mark with his heel at s|s»t vs hero ho 
made the catch. 

Kick-Off Ls a place kick from centre of Held; the 
opiKwIte side may not stand within ten yards of the 
Ixill. nor charge until the Ixill lx* kicked, otherwise 
another kick-off shall Is* allowed. If the ball 
pitch In touch, opposite side may accept kick, have 
Ixill kicked oil again, or w.rummage in centre of 
the ground. 

Drop-Out is a drop kick from within 25 yards 
of kicker s goal line; within which distance tho 
opposite side may not charge, if the Ixill pitch 
in touch, the opiKxito side may accept kick, have 
•Mil dropped out again, or hcrunujuiged In centre 
of twenty-live-yards hue. 

At kick-off the ball must reach the limit of 10 
yards, and at drop-out must reach twenty-11 vo- 
yards line. 

Referee and Touch-Judges. —3.—In all matches a 
Referee and two Touch-Judges must be np|x>lntcd. 
Referee must whistle In the following cases 

(A) When a player makes and claims a fair catch. 

(n) When he notices (1) Rough or foul play; i2) 
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Misconduct: (3) Persistent Infringement of the 
rules. In cases (1) and 12) he shall on the tot 
offence either caution player or order him off the 
ground, but for the second offence he must order 
him off. In case (3) he must order the player off 

^(cMVhen he considers that continuation of the 
play is dangerous. _ 

(d) When he wishes to stop game for any pur¬ 
pose* _... , .a 

(e) If the hall or a player running with toll 
touch him, In which case it shall be scrummaged at 

the spot. * . . , 

<f) When he notices any irregularity of play 
whereby the side committing such gain an 
advantage. , , , . , 

(o) When a player is disabled through Injury. 

(h) When he wishes to enforce any penalty. 

(i) When a goal is kicked. 

C.t) When the toll goes into touch-in-goal. 

The Touch-Judge8 shall carry flags, and shall 
each take one side of the ground, outside the field, 
and the duty of each shall be to hold up his flag 
when and where toll goes Into touch. Also to take 
position by goal-i>ofits of defending side and signal 
result of kicks at goal. 


(c) When It is on the ground after a player has 
been tackled. , - , . 

It may be passed or knocked from one player to 
another provided it be not passed, knocked or 
thrown forward. If a player while holding or 
running with the ball be tackled, he must at once 
put it fairly down between him and his opponents 

8 °ci^Sitic.—7.—A player is placed off-side if he 
enters a scrummage from his opponents’ side, or 
if the ball has been kicked, touched, or is being 
run with by one of his own side behind him. A 
player can be off-side in his opponents’ in-goal, but 
not in his own. except where one of bLs side tages a 
free kick behind his goal-line, in which case all 
of his side must be behind the ball when kicked. 

8.—An off-side player is placed on-side-— 

(a) When opponent has run ftve yards with 

^Tij^When the ball has been kicked by. or has 
touched, an opponent. , .. . 

(r) When one of his side has run in front of nun 
with the toll. . ... 

(i>) When one of his side has run in front of him. 
having kicked the ball when behind him. 

An off-side player shall not play the ball, nor 
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Rules. —I.—The Captaia* of respective sides 
shnil toss for the choice of in-goals or kick-oil. 

Scon no .—The following shall be the mode of 
scoring:—A Try equals 3 points; a C,oal from a 
Try (in which case the to* shall not couut) equals 
5 points; a Dropped Goal (except from a Mark or 
a Penalty Kick) equal* 4 points; t.oalrrom a Aiara 
or Penalty Kick cquaLs 3 points. 

K\ek-Off. —5.—At the time of kick-off all 
kicker's side shall be behind the baU; if any be in 
front Referee shall blow his whistle and order a 
scrummage where kick-off took place. The game 
shall be started by a kick-off:— ... , . 

(a) After a goal or unsuccessful try by the side 
losing such goal or try. and ,, . .. 

00 After half-time by the opposite side to that 
which started the game. 


III.—Mode o! Play.—Definitions. 

Mode of PUty — ft.—When once the game is 
started, the toil may be kicked or picked up and 
run with by any player who b on-side, at any 
time; except that it may not be picked up— 

(a) In a scrummage. 

(n) When it has been put down after a tackle. 


actively or passively obstruct- an opponent, or 
approach or wilfully remain within 10 yards of any 
opponent waiting for the ball; on nuy breach or 
this law. the opposite side shall be awarded.at their 
option— 

(e) A free kick, or t 

(r) A scrummage at the spot where toll was last 
played by offending side before such breacn 
occurred. 

Except in the case of unintentional off-slue, 
when a scrummage shall be formed where suen 
breach occurred. , . . 

Fair Catch. —9.—Tf a player makes a fair catch 
a free kick shall be awarded, taken by player 
making the fair catch. 

Free Kirkt.—\0.—AK free kicks may be place 
kicks, drop kicks, or punts, but must be ^ direc¬ 
tion of opponents’ goal-line, and across kickers 
goal-line, if kicked from behind same. They may 
be taken at any spot behind mark in line parallel 
to touch-lines. In all cases the kicker’s sido roust 
be behind toll when it is kicked, except the player 
who may be placing ball for place kick. In case 
of any infringement of this law Referee shall order 
a scrummage at the mark. The opposite aide niay 
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come up to, and except in the case of free kick by 
way of penalty, charge from anywhere on or 
behind a line drawn through the mark and parallel 
to goal-lines, and may charge :is soon as the kicker 
commences to run or offers to kick or the ball Ik* 
Placed on ground for a place kick, but in case of a 
drop kick or punt kicker may always draw back, 
and unless he has dropped the tail the opposite 
side must retire to the line of the mark. But if 
any of the opposite side do charge before the 
player having the tall commences to run or offers 
to kick, or the ball has touched the ground for a 
place kick (and this applies to tries at goal as well 
as free kicks), provided the kicker has not taken 
his kick, the charge may be disallowed. 

IV. —Penalties. 

11. Free kicks by way of penalties shall be 
awarded if any player— 

(a) Intentionally either handles tall, or falls 
down in scrummage, or picks tall out of scram- 
mage, or picks it up iu scrummage, either by 
hands or legs. 

(n) Does not Immediately put it down in front 
of him, on being tackled. 

<c) Being on the ground, does not Immediately 
get up. 

(r» Prevents an opponent getting up. or putting 
tall down. 

(E) Illegally tackles, charges, or obstructs. 

(F) Wilfully tackles an opponent who has not 
got tall. 

(o) Wilfully hacks, hacks-over. or trips-up. 

(H) Wilfully puts ball unfairly into a scrum* 
niage. or. ball having come out. wilfully returns it 
by hand or foot into scrummage. 

<i) Not himself running for bail, charges or 
obstructs an opponent, not holding ball. 

(J) Shouts ** all-on-side ” or w ords to I hat effect 
when his players are not on-hide. 

(K) Not in a scrummage, wilfully obstructs 
opponent*’ tacks. 

(i.) Being in a nr rummage, lifts a foot from 
ground tafore the tall has beeu put into such 
scrummage. 

<m) Picks up ball after a tackled player has put 
it down in order that it may ta played with foot. 

Places of infringement shall be taken as mark, 
and any ono of side granted free-kick may place or 
kick tall. 

V. —General. 

Hail in 7 ouch. —12.—Ball is in touch when It. or 
Player carrying It. touch or cross touch-line ; It 
shall then talong to the side opposite to that last 
Uiuching it In field, except when a player carrying 
tall is forced Into touch by opponent. One of side 
to whom tall belongs shall bring It Into play at 
spot where it went into touch, by one of following 
methods;— 

(A) Throwing it out so as to alight at right angles 
to touch-line, or— 

(ID Scrummaging it at uny spot at right angles 
to touch-line. 1U yards from place where It went 
Into touch. 

If JCefcrec blows his whistle because kill has 
been thrown out so ns not to alight at right angles 
to the touch-line, the opposite side stall bring k 
out as in (id. 

7 rg at (JimiI. 13.—When the side has scored a 
try, kill stall Ik* brought from sink when* try was 
gained into Held In Jlue parallel to touch-lines. such 
distances as placer thinks proper, and there he 
stall place the tall for one of his side to try and 
kick a goal. 

Unfair Pl/iy Allowing or bUuiUowing A Try. _ 

Referee stall award a try If. In his opinion, one 
would undoubtedly have been obtained but for 
uiifair play or interference of defending side. Ur. 
he stall disallow a try. and adjudge a touch-down. 
Jf. In his opinion, a try would undoubtedly not 
Have been gained but for unfair play or inter¬ 
ference of attacking side. 

Held In-Goal. —14.—If Ball, when over 

goal-lino and In pt^sesslon of player. Ik* fairly held 
lY |* l , 0 *'l»liUf Player before it Ls grounded. It 
■hall ta scrummaged [» yards from goal-line 
Opposite spot where kali was held 
^f/HojhOui. —16.—After touch-down, or If tall 
after ensuing goal-line go Into touchdn-gou) or 
touch or cross dead-kill line. It shall be brought 
inui puy by means of a drop-out. when ok kicker's 
■Me moat u behind ball wLtti kicked. 


Knock-on . Throw-Forward. —16.—In ca*e of a 
throw-forward or knock-on. the tall shall be 
brought tack to place wtare such infringement 
occurred and there I* scrummaged. 

Ida.—If player stall vyi/uily pass, knock c*r 
throw tall into touch, the oppOeUte side may claim 
either free kick or scrummage. 

1*033 or Carry hack over own (Joal-linc.— 17.—If a 
player shall wilfully kick. pass, knock, or carry tall 
tack aero** his goal-line, and if there Ik* made dead, 
opposite side may claim that tall stall be brought 
tack and a scrummage formed at si»ot whence it 
w’as kicked, passed, knocked or carried back. 
Under any other circumstances a player may touch 
ball down in his own in-goal. 

Hacking. Tripping.— 18 .— Hacklug. hacking- 
over or tripping up are illegal. If studs are worn, 
they shall Ik- circular, not more than j inch long, 
measured from sole of boot, and not less than 
i inch diameter at base and I inch at top. and shall 
be fastened with not le.*vs than three nails. 

Other Irregularities Sot Provided For. —10.—If 
when a Law is broken or any Irregularity of play 
occurs not otherwise provided for. and any advan¬ 
tage ls gained therefrom by opposite side. Referee 
shall not blow his whistle but stall allow game to 
proceed, but if no adv antage ir» gained by such side, 
and if no other procedure is provided, tall shall 
Ik* taken hack to plate where breach of Law or Irre¬ 
gularity occurred and scrummage funued there. 


GOLF CLUB RULES. 

General and through the Qrecn. 

1 .—Mmlc of Play —il) The game of Golf Is 
Played by two sides, each pluying its own tall, 
with clubs and talk* made In conformity with the 
directions laid down In the clause on " Form and 
make of golf clubs and tails." The game consists 
In each side playing a ball from a tc-elng-ground 
into a hole by successive strokes. J he hole is won 
by the side which holes ns tall In fewer strokes than 
the opining side, except as otherwise proi ided for 
in the Buies. I he hole is halved if both sides hole 
out In the same nuintar of strokes. 

Priority on the Course. —rj) Matches constituted 
of singles, threesomes, or foursomes shall have pre¬ 
cedence of and Ik* entitled to pass any other kind 
of match. A single player has no standing, and 
shall always give way to a match of any kind Any 
match phi) lug a whole round shall ta entitled to 
pass a match playing a shorter round. If a mute h 
fail to keep its plait* on the green, and lose in 
distance more than one clear hole on the player* 
in front, it may Ik* passed, on request talng made 
2 —Priority of the Teeing-Gtound. — 111 A match 
tagma by each side playing a ball from the hmt 
teeing-ground. Jf a tall, when not In play, fall off 
a tee. or be knocked off a tee by the player in 
addressiiig lt.lt may Ik* re-teed without penalty 
If the ball Ik* struck when so moving, no penulty 
shall be Incurred. 

I hr //o/w/ur.-(2) The option of taking the 
honour at the llrst tcclng-grnimd shall, if neces- 
Mar>. be decided b> lot. A bull played by a player 
"hen his op|M>nent should have tad the honour 
may bo at once recalled by the opining H |de and 
may be re-teed without penalty. The wide which 
wIih a hole shall take the honour at tlie next 
tccnig-grtmnd. If a hole has tacn halved, the side 
which had the honour at the previous 
ground shall retain It. 


teeing- 


i 't ~y/ ,irro f in Threesome and Foursome — 
iri a threesome or foursome the 
strike alternately 


duriin 


partners shall 

. ... ... Play of each hole. 

1 * A Player may not a.*<k for 
nor willingly receive, advice from anyone except 
his own caddie, his partner, or Ins partner’s cuddle 

a * U ! ni **t. -rj) A player 

is entitled at any tfmo during the play of a hole to 
ascertain from his opponent the number of strokes 
the latter has playd. 

Advux from Pureraddic.—W) A player may 
employ a forecaddio. but may not receive udvico 
from him. ^ 

Indicating Line of Play —(4) When playing 
through the green, or from a hazard, a player mav 
have the line to the hole Indicated to him. but no 
murk shall Ik* placed nor shull uny one stand on the 
proposed line. In order to indicate It while the 

ht f r J» k . u fc l ? u \* ,VV uI#3 ; 7 ho tamalty tor a breach 
of this Buie stall Is? the loss of the hole. 

b.—Uall be Fairly Struck at— The tall murt bo 
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fairly struck at with the head of the club, not 
pushed, scraped, nor spooned. The Penalty for a 
breach or this Rule shall be the loss of the hole. 

0 —Bull played Wherever it Lies.-—A toll must be 
played wherever it lies, or the hole be given ijp. 
except as otherwise provided for in the Rules and 

L< 7^-2'fte e Bali Farther from Hole played First.— 
When the balls are in play, the ^ball farthc r from 
the hole shall be played first- Through the 
green or in a hazard. If a player play when his 
opponent should have played the opponent may 
at once recall the stroke. A ball bO recalled snail 
tie dropped as near as possible to the place where 

11 KSKVa baB 
in the following manner: The player himself shall 
drop It. He shall face the hole, stand erect, and 
drop the bah behind him over his shoulder. If the 
tall touch the player, he shaU incur no ; 

and if it roll into a hazard, the ball may be re 
dropped without penalty. . , . f 

-—Balls not tv be touched, except as provided for 
in Rules.—il) A hall in play may not be touched 
before the hole is played out. except as Provided 
for in the Rules. The penalty for a breach of this 

Rule shall be one stroke. 

Ball not to be touched, except m .lddre.wwifl. 
The player may. without ixmalty. touch ( Ul ball 
with his club In the act of addressing it. provided 

he does not move the ball. 

Ball not to be touched, except for Identification. 

A ball In play may. with the opiKineutscc^eu 
be lifted for the purpose of identification, but It 
must lie carefully replaced. 

Opponent's Ball morel by Player s Ball.—U) U 
the player’s ball move the opponent s ball^through 
the green or in a hazard, the opponent, if he choose, 
may drop a ball, without penalty, us near as possi¬ 
ble to the place where his ball lay .but this mustbe 
done tafore another stroke U played b> either side. 

10 — Removal of Irregularities of surface. .In 
playing through the green, irregularities of surface 
which could in any way affect the P 
shall not be removed nor “ 

player, his partner, or either of c lh ''l„^ t ae-stick 
11.—Removal of Obstructions.— An» Hag stick. 

guide-ting. movable guide-post wheelUamjv^. twl. 
roller, (truss-cutter, box. veLxicle or «ixiailar^ oU- 
struction may be removed. A ball moitu m re¬ 
moving such an obstruction shall be rtpinceu 

ssissgis: 


the ball, or In making his backward or 
swing. The club may only be grounded lightly, 
and not pressed on the ground. The penalty :for 
a breach of this rule shall be the losa of tbe hole. 

16 . —Balls within a Club Length of each other.— 
When the balls lie within a club length of each 
other through the green or In a 

lying nearer to the hole may. at the OPUon of 
either the player or his opponent, be U|ted untU 
the other ball is played, and shall then be replaced 
as near as possible to the place where it lay. 

17 . —Moving Ball Stopped.— Cl) If a bah is 
motion be stopped or deflected by any agency 
outside the match or by a forecaddie. R la a robof 
the green, and the ball shall be played from the 

spot where it lies. . T # . v-n 

Ball Lodging in Anything A{o™i0.—U H i 
lodge in anything MOVING, a ball shall be drop pea. 
orff ou theTmtting-green placed, as pos¬ 

sible. to the place where the object was when the 
ball lodged in it. without penalty. 

Ball at Rest displaced by Outside Agency.— 3) If a 
ban vr rest he displaced by any agency outelde the 
match except wind, the player shaU drop a tall as 
near as possible to the place where It lay. without 
penalty; and if the tall be dlspbu-ed on the putting 
green. It shall be replaced without penalty. 

IS_ Ball striking the Player, etc .—If a pla>cr 8 

h ill strike or be stopi>ed by himself, or his Portlier. 
S of their raddles, or their clubs, his side 

shall lose the hole. Tf 

to — Plavino Opponent s Ball.— (1) if a Player 
play the opponent's ball, his side shaU lose the hole 

m iIrrhe opponent then play the payer’s tall. In 
which case the penalty Is cauceUed. and the hole 
shaU be played out with the bails thus 

(u) The mistake occur through wrong infonna- 
tlon Kiveu by an oppouent or his caddie, in ^bich 

case there shaU be no penaltyTtahidl 
discovered before the opponent has played. It shaU 
be rectified by dropping a tall Mnear aspossible 
to the place where the opponent s Mil lay. 

On the putting-green be ball shall , y 

1 i eln fog^beii t^ bushed long^gra^e^or thi Uke?<mS 
KSJdf thSSf stallta touched as will enable the 

" U in 5W-SKtaU be completely covered by 
sand oX so much thereof may be removed as 
will enable the player to see the top of the ball. If 
S? l^ L‘ toUed in removing the sand, no 

penalty shall be incurred. . 0 » mi 

1 Iccbdcntallv Moved bv Opponent \n SearcA.—(3) 
If a Player or his caddie, when searching for an 
opponent's tall, accidentally touch or move lt no 
penalty shall be incurred, and the ball. » moved, 
shall ta replaced. The penalty for a breach of this 
Rule shall ta the loss of the hole. 

21 .—Lost and Unplayable Ball .—If a taU be lost 
(except hi water or casual water), or be deemed by 
the player to ta uuplayable. the player shall play 
his next stroke as near y ^ poMibte at the spot 


loose Impediment lying within a club jeugthoruic Th’ich iTf«t or unplayable 

ball, and not being, iu or ^. u Kill mnvo i xv:w i.i-ivimL addhig a penalty 6troke to the bcorc for 


IrSSHS 

Kie Hail dcciilentally Moted.-W When a baU Is In 
p. a y If 1V player, or bis partner, or either of their 
caddies accidentally move his or their ball, or b> 
touching anything cause It to move, the penalty 

9 ll }{ain/i^rhia t a/^r Club Grounded.— 14) If a ball in 
play move after the player has grounded his club 
in the act of addressing it. or if a tall in play 
tadng in a hazard move after the player lias taken 
his stance to play it. he shall ta deemedI toi ha\c 
caused it to move, and the penalty shall ta one 

- S, "V. — Playing a Moving Ball. —A player sliaU not 

play while his ball is moving. 

14. —Striking Ball Twice.—It a flayer, when 
making a stroke, strike the tall twice, the penalty 

shall l>e one stroke. , 

15. —Marino or Rending Fired or Gjotrinfl 
Objects. —Before striking at a tall in PW. » 
player shall not move. bend, nor break an)thing 
llxed or growing. except so far as In necessary to 

. . . . . a . • ft t A . 


I mm wnitTi iui; imu . . ~ .-~ 

wiw played, adding a penalty 6troke to the score for 

th oo°-BaU out of Bounds.—1 1) If a taU lie oat of 
bounds, the player shall play hLs next stroke as 
nearly as possible at the ei>ot from which the taU 
which is out of bounds was Played add ng a 
penalty stroke to the score for the hole. If the 
stroke was played from the teeing-ground. a taU 
mav ta teed; in aU other cases a tall shaU ta 
dropped. In the case of a tall played out of bounds, 
the penalty stroke may be remitted b> a Local 

""provisional Ball Played.-1 2) In order to save 
delay. If a player, making a stroke, consider thru 
his tall may 1x5 out of bounds, he mayutouce 1 1ay 
another tall In the maimer prov Med ['{". 
Rule, but if it ta discovered that his first tall ts not 
out of bounds. It shaU continue in play without 

^“c/rtainind Location of BaU.—(3) A player has 
the right at any time of ascertaining whether his 
opponent’s ball Is out of bounds or not. ta fore bis 
opponent can compel him to ooutinue his play. 

Standing out of Boumlf — U>' A T»la>er ma> 
stand out of bounds to play a ball lying within 

t> °23.—Ban Unjit for Kair.-If a ball split into 
separate pieces, another ball may be dropped 


i KW’S StuU a taU crack or become 
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unfit for play, the player may change it on inti¬ 
mating to his opponent his intention to do so. 
Mud adhering to a ball shall not be considered as 
making it unlit for play. 

Hazards and Casual Water. 

24. — Conditions of Play in Hazards. —When a 
ball lies in or touches a hazard, nothing shall lx 
done which can in any way improve its lie; the 
club shall not touch the ground, nor shall anything 
be touched or moved, before the player strikes at 
the ball, subject to the following exceptions: — 

(1) The player may place his feet firmly on the 
ground for the purpose of taking his stance; (2) in 
addressing the ball, or in the backward or forward 
swing, any grass, bent. bush, or other growing Hub- 
stance, or the side of a bunker, wall, paling, or 
other Immovable obstacle, may be touched; (3) 
steps or planks placed in a hazard by the Green 
Committee for access to or egress from such 
hazard or any obstruction mentioned in Kule 11 
may be removed, and If a l>a)l be moved In so 
doing, it shall l>e replaced without penalty; u> 
any loose impediment may be lifted from the 
putting-green; (5) the player shall be entitled to 
find his liall oa provided for by Kule 20 . The 
penalty for a breach of tills Kule shall be the loss of 
the hole. 

25. — Ball moving in Water. —When a kail is In 
water, a player may. without penalty, strike at it 
while It Is moving, but he must not delay to make 
his stroke in order to allow the wind or current to 
better the position of the ball, under penalty of the 
loss of the hole. 

20.— Ball in Wafer Hazard. Jiatl in Casual 
Water in Hazard. —11) If a ball lie or I ms lost in a 
recognised water hazard (whether the kill lie in 
water or not) or in casual water in a hazard, the 
player may drop a ball under ixnalty of one stroke 
cither (a) behind the hazard, keeping the s|»ot at 
which the ball crossed the margin of the hazard 
between himself and the hole, or Us) in the hazard, 
keeping the bim»i at which the kill entered the 
water between himself and the hole. 

Ball in Casual Water through the Green. —(2) If a 
ball lie or lx; lost In aisual water through the green, 
the player may drop a bull, without penalty, 
within two club lengths of the margin, as near as 
possible to the s|*ot where the kill lay. 

Ball i/i Casual Water on the Putting-Green .—t:j) 
If a ball on the putting-green lie in casual water, 
or if casual water intervenes lx- 1 ween a bail lying 
on the putting green and the hole, the ball may 
be played where It lies, or It may lx- lifted without 
penalty and placed by hand, either within two 
club lengths directly txhlml the si*»t from which 
the ball was lifted, or in the nearest position to 
thiit s|K>t which Is not nearer hi the hole, and 
which affords a putt to the hole without casuul 
water Intervening. 


putting-green (the distance to be measured from 
their nearest point**, the l*all lying nearer to the 
hole inay. at the option of either the player or the 
opponent, lx* lifted until the other tall is played, 
and the lifted ball shall then l>e replaced as near a* 
ix>vsible to the place where It lay. 

Playing out of Turn. —(2) On the putting-green. 
If a player play when his opponent should have 
played, the stroke may lx* at once recalled by the 
opponent, and the ball replaced. 

30— H' rno'ol of Flag-Stud ;.—c l) Either side is 
entitled to have the flag->tick removed when 
approaching the hole; if a player's ball strike the 
flag-stick, which has Ixcn so removed by hnmelf, 
or his partner, or cither of their caddies, his side 
shall lose the hole. If the kali rest against the 
ilag-stirk which is in the hole, the player shall lx* 
entitled to remove the flag-stick, and if the kill 
fall into the hole, the player >hali be deemed to 
have holed out at his hist stroke. 

hisplaring and /teg,lacing of Palls — 2i If 


Putting-Green. 

27.— Iiem/)val of Iajost Impediment*. —(\) Any 
loose impediments may lx lifted from the putting- 
green, Irrespective of the ixsitlon of the player's 
ball. 

lirme/val of Hung, ete. —(2) Dung, worn leasts, 
snow. and Ice may lx* scraped aside with a club, 
but the club must not lx* laid with more than Its 
own weight upon the ground, nor must anything 
bo pressed down either wllh the club or In uuy 
other way. 

Ji/ueJii/ig Pine of J’utt. —(3) The line of the Putt 
must not lx* touched, except by placing the dull 
Immediately in front of the kilt In the act of 
addressing It. and as alxjve authorised. 

The penalty for a breach of this Kule skill lx 
the loss of the hole 

2 H. — Bircrtion for Putting —(1) When the 
player's kill Is oil the putting-green, the player's 
caddie, his partner, or his partner's caddie may. 
lx fore the stroke Is played. i»oliit out a direction for 
Putting, but In doing this they shall not touch the 
ground on the proposed hue of the putt. No 
mark shall lx placed anywhere on the putting- 
green. 

yielding Ball from Wind. —(2) Any player or 
middle engaged In the match may stand a! tin* k»le. 
out no player or caddie shall endeavour, by hum lug 
Or otherwise, to Influence the u< lion of the wind 
upon the ball. 

HU 1net «*- LUtr,!.— ( 1 ) When 
tno bulls lie within six Inches of each other on the 


the 

player's ball knock the opponent s (gill into the 
hole, the opponent shall lx- deemed to have holed 
out at this last stroke. If the player’s ball move 
the op|x>nent*s ball, the opponent, it he choree, 
may replace if. but this must lx done lx-fore 
another stroke is played by either side. If the 
player's kill stop on thesi>ot formerly occupied by 
the op|K>ncht‘s kill, and the opponent declare 
his intention to replace hi" ball, the player shall 
first play another stroke, after which the opi>on- 
ent shall replace and play his ball. 

Ball on Pip of Hole. —rd) If the player has holed 
out. and the op|H>iient then plays to the lip of the 
hole, the player may not knock the ball away, but 
the opponent. if asked, shall play his next stroke 
without delay. If the opponent's ball lie on the 
lip of the hole, the player, after holing out. may 
kmx k the kill away, claiming the hole if holing at 
the like, and the half if holing at the odd. pro¬ 
vided that the player s ball d*x-s not strike the 
opponent's ball and set if in motion : if the player 
neglects to knock away the opponent's ball, and it 
fall Into the hole, the opponent shall be deemed to 
have holed out at Iils last stroke. 

General Penally. 

•il. — Pot* of the ip,lr. Where no penalty for 
the breach of a Kule is stated, the penally shall 
lx* the loss of the hole. 

HOCKEY RULES. 

1. — Ttarns. —A game of llcxkey shall lx' played 
b) two teuriLs of eleven pla>ers. the usual con¬ 
stitution of a team is live forwards, three half* 
kicks, two liacks, and a goal-keeper. The dura- 
lion of the game shall lx- 70 minutes (unless other¬ 
wise agreed by the n^ixciivc captutn*). half-time 
kdug « all**d after Jj minutes' phi> . when the teams 
shall change ends 

2 — Ground. — 1 he ground shall lx rectangular, 
loo yards long, and not more than tlo yartl*. nor 
l ,?ss *hun .'*0 >ards, wide. 1 lie ground shail lx 
marked with white llncc, the longer Ixximlary 
lines to lx* called I he Hide-lines, and the shorter 
boundarv lines to lx called the g«wil-lines. A ring- 
P»AHt nkill lx* Placed at each corner, also at the 
centre of each side-line, one yard outside the line. 
All IIag-|K*sts shall Is- at least four feet high. 

, -Goal*, Pouts, tie .— The goals at the centre 

j °* vac h goal-line shall consist of two ixrpt ndicwlar 
pcistx. four yards apart riicdde measurement). 
Joined togelher by a horizontal cru^-kir. seven 
| feet from the ground The post* shall he two 
Inches broad, and not more than three inches in 
j ‘K'ldh. and the post* ami cross-ham shall have 
rectangular edges to the sides fa* Ing the Held of 
Play. Nets shall lx attache-1 to the posts, cross- 
1/1 l * l<? ^ ft>u,l *I Ixhind the goals. It 
hIuiIJ lx |xrinl**|hle to have a piece of wcnmI. or 
similar material, not more than eighteen Inches 
high, around the f*s>t of the k<mI n»*fs 

4. Striking i'trele. — In front of each goal shall 
lx drawn a white- line, four yards long, parallel U>. 
and fifteen yards from, the goal line. This line 
shall lx continued each way to meet the goal llne 
by quarter circles. having lire goal-post* as centres 
Ihe space cn.-lwd by these Hues and the goal- 
JlfiCM, Inc hiding Iho Hue* themselves, skill lx*called 
the striking cir* le. 

Boll .—-The l»all shall bo a leather cricket 
kail, painted white, or made of white leather m 
unpainted red leather-covered cricket kill may lx 
used when snow is lying on the ground 
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6 — Sticks. — A stick shall have a flat face on ita a free hit for the defending team; (b) for any breach 
left-hand side oniy. The bead of a stick ( i.e. the by the defending team, the penalty shall be a 
part below the top of the splice) shall not be edged “ penalty comer ” or a penalty bully on the 
with or have insets or fittings of hard wood or of spot where the breach occurred. A penalty bully 
any other substance, nor shall there be any sharp shall only l>e given for a wilful breach of a nfie 
edges or dangerous splinters. Each stick must when, had the breach not occurred, a goal would 
be of such size that it can be passed through a two- probably have been scored, 
inch ring. An indiambber ring, four inches in 10— "Sticks. —When striking at the ball, no 

external diameter when on the stick, may l>e used, part of the stick shall be raised above the shoulder, 
but, everything included, the total weight must either at the beginning or end of the stroke, 
not exceed 2d ozs. The extremity of the stick 11.—“ Undercuttino.”--Xo player shall inten- 
must not be cut suuare or pointed, but must have tionally undercut the ball. The scoop stroke, 
rounded edges. which raises the ball, is permissible, but the tin- 

7 . — Bully. —The game shall be started (and re- pire shall penalise it in any particular instance if it 

started after each goal and half-time) by one la dangerous in itself. or likely to lead to dangerous 
player of each team together bullying the ball in play. The boll may be hit whilst in the air. 
the centre of the ground. To bully the ball, each 12.— Free Hit. —When a free hit Is being taken, 

player shall tap fimt the ground on his own side of no other player shall stand within five yards of the 
the ball, aud then his opponent’s stick three times striker. 

alternately. Every other player shall be nearer to Penalties. —If any player, other than the striker, 
his own goal-line than the ball is (except in the case be within five yards of the ball at the time of a 
of a penalty bully), and no other player shall stand free hit. the Umpire 6hnll order the hit to be taken 
within three yanLs of the players participating in again, except as specially provided for in this ituie. 
the bully. An ordinary bully in the circle shall not If the striker, after taking such hit. participates 
be taken nearer than five yards from the goal-line, in the game again before the ball has been touched 

8. — Off-Side.— When the lull is hit, or rolled in or hit by another player: (1) Inside Me Circles- the 

from touch, any other player of the same team Umpire shall give a “ penalty corner ; (L) Outside 
as the striker or roller-in who is at that moment the Circles —the Umpire shall give a free hit to one 
nearer his opponents’ goal-line shall lie oil-side un- of the opposite team to the offender. .... 
less there be at least three of his opponents nearer 13.— Penalty Bully. —A penalty bully shall be 

than he is to their own goal-line. A player who taken by the offender, or by any other player ol 



A. B. 7 Yards Lino. Men: 5 Yards. Ladies. GRorNP.—100 yards by 55 to 60 yards. Opening or 

Goal.— 7 feet by 12 feet. 

Diagram of Ground as marked oid for Hockey. 


Is off-Bide inay not play or attempt to play the ball 
nor in any way interfere with any other player 
until the lull has been touched or hit by one of his 
opponents. _ 

No player shall lx* off-side: (a) if ho i9 In his own 
lmlf of the ground; or ( 11 ) if the ball was last 
touched or hit by one of his ojxments or by one or 
his own team who is nearer the opponents 
line than himself. . . . 

9 .—Henernl lh tails .—'The ball may be caught or 
stopped, but If caught must be immediately 
released to full perpendicularly towards the ground. 
The foot. if used for stopping the lull, shall be re- j 
moved Immediately. The lull may not lx? picked j 
up. carried, kicked, thrown, or knocked on or luck, 
except with the stick. The flat side of tho stick i 
only shall lx? used. There shall be no charging. 1 
kicking, shoving, shinning, tripping, boldiug or 
striking at sticks. H<x)king sticks Is only per- , 
missiIile when the stick hooked is within striking , 
distance of the ball. A player shall not obstruct 
by iuten>osing himself between an opponent and 
the ball, nor by intenxwing himself or his stick in 
anv way as an ol>struction, nor shall he tackle 
from an opiKment's left, unless he touches the lull 
before he touches the jx?rson or stick of his 
opi>onent. The goalkeeper shall not be penalised 
for kicking the lull in his own striking circle uulcss 
taking part in a penalty bully. 

Penalties. —ll) Outside the Circles .—For any ; 
breach the ix?nalty shall be a free hit for one of the ; 
opiuising team on the spot where the brench 
occurred. (2) Insvie the Circles .— (a) For any I 
breach by the attacking team tho penalty shall be | 


the defending team if the offender is incapacitated, 
or hits been suspended for misconduct, and by any 
player of the attacking team, on the spot where the 
breach occurred. All other players shall remain 
beyond the nearer twenty-ttve yards line until the 
penalty bully has l>een completed. 

14. — Roll-In.—When the lull passes wholly 
over the side line, it shall bo rolled In (and not 
bounced) by hand along the ground, in any direc¬ 
tion. from the point where it crossed the side line. 
The roll-in shall be taken by one of the team op- 
ixwed to the player who last touched the lull. 
Players may cross the seven-yards line immediately 
the lull leaves the hand of the roller-in. The ball 
may lx? rolled in at once, but no other player shall 
stand (himself or his stick) within tho seven-yards 
line or outside the side line. Should the Umpire 
consider that a player is standing within the 
seven-yards line or outside the side line, to gain 
time, he shall not stop the game. The roller-in 
must Irnve both feet and stick outside the side line, 
and may only play the hall again after it has been 
touched by another player. 

15. — Behind.—( a) If the ball is sent over tho 
goal-line by one of tho attacking team, or glances 
off the stick or ix*n*on of. or In the opinion of the 
Umpire lie unintentionally sent over the goal-line 
by. one of the defending team who is farther away 
from his own goal-line than the twenty-five yards 
line, it shull lx? brought out twenty-five yards In a 
direction at right angles to the goal-line from the 
point where It crossed the line, and there " bullied." 
(b) If the ball glances off. or is. in the Umpire’s 
opinion, unintentionally sent over the goal-line by 
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ene of the defending team who Is behind (he twenty- 
five-yards line, a corner shall be awarded to the 
attacking team, (c) If. however, the ball is in¬ 
tentionally. in the Umpire's opinion, sent behind 
the goal-line by any player of the defending team, 
the Umpire shall give a penalty comer to the 
attacking team. 

10.— Corner. —A player of the attacking team 
shall have a hit from a point on the side or goal¬ 
line within three yards of the nearest comer flag, 
and at the moment of such hit the feet and sticks 
of all the defending team must t>e behind their own 
goal-line, and the feet and sticks of all the attacking 
team must lx; outside the circle in the field of play. 
Provided that no player shall stand within live 
yards of a striker when a comer hit is taken, and 
that no goal can l»e scored from a corner hit by the 
attacking team unless the ball has been stopped, 
not necessarily motionless, on the ground, or has 
touched the person or stick of one of the defending 
team before the last stroke of the attacking team. , 
A player taking a comer hit cannot participate in 
the game again until the lull hies been touched or 
hit by another player. On taking a corner hit. if 
the striker miss the ball he shall take the hit again. 

Penalties.— If any member of the attacking team 
takes a flying hit at goal, without attempting to 
stop the hall, the Umpire shall award a free hit. 

17.— Penalty Corner. —A penalty corner hit | 
shall be taken from any !>oliit on the goal-line at 
a distance of not less than teu yards from the j 
nearer goal-post. Other ruled apply as for an 
ordinary comer. , 

A ball striking ait Umpire shall remain In play. 

Umpires shall only blow the whistle: ia) lo 
start the game, to signal half-time, and to re start 
after half-time, and to end the game. <n) To slg* | 
ual a goal. (< ) To indicate when necessary that the 
the hall has passed wholly over the goal or side I 
lines. (i>) During the course of the game, in order 
to enforce a penalty, or for an Injun. or when for 
any other reason they wish to stop the play. 

ICE HOCKEY. 

Owing to the erection of Ice Skating Kinks 
throughout Great Britain. permitting actual 
skating on ice irrespective of weather conditions, 
this sport has become very i>opulur in this country, 
and as a natural consequence the game of ice I 
Hockey Is now no longer limited to the Continent, | 
America and Canada, but is being played exten¬ 
sively In all parts of England. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the rules of 
this game:— 

The game is played for three periods of fifteen 
minutes each, excluding all stoppages. 

The game Is played with a rublx-r disc, called a 
" puck." This Is three Inches In diameter and one 
Inch thick. 

Six player* of each side are allowed on the loo 
together. 8ul*tltiites are allowed, and whenever 
there is a stoppage a nuIxMltut© can take the place 
of a player who needs a rest, or Is Injured. 

The Ice is divided Into three parts by two lines 
drawn narullel to the gouls. A player cannot Ik- ( 
Ollslde In the sec tion of Ice containing his own goal. 

A player is offside If lie is lxjtween the puck and 
his opi*oneiitH* goal, except as stated above. 

No free-hits ure awarded In Ice Hockey. If the 
offence is not serious the game Is stopped and re- | 
mimed with a face-off. If It Is serious the offending 
player may l>o sent off the Ice by the Jtcfercc for a 
liuintx-r of minutes, according to the seriousness 
of the offeuoo. No substitute may take the place 
of a man sent off for a foul. 

The rules do not allow kicking. Upping, throw¬ 
ing sticks, raising sticks ulxjve the shoulder, 
holding the puck, und unnecessary roughness. 

LAWS OF LACROSSE. 

1—The Crosse .—The cross* may lx> of any 
length. In IU widest part It shall not exceed 
one foot. The wood must Ik* on the right-hand 
side of the bridge. A string must lie brought l 
through a hole at the side of the Up of the turn to 
prevent the point of the stick catching an op- . 
pbnent's cross©. A leading string resting on the 
top of the stick may !*? used. No string may lx* 
fastened hu as to form a pricket. The length 
strings shall lie woven to within two Inches of 
Uielr termination, so that the ball cannot catch In 
the meshes. No metal of any kind shall be 
allowed upon the crossc. 


2. — The Boll. —The ball shall l*e of indlarubber 
sponge, not less than 7i in., nor more than 8 
inches in circumference. It shall weigh not less 
than 1J oz.. nor more than 5 oz. 

3. — The Goal*. —(1) Each goal shall consist of 
two square poles C feet apart and 6 feet high out 
of the ground. Joined by a rigid top cross-liar. 
Netting of not more than 11 inches me*L shall be 
attached to posts and crc^s-bar. and to a point on 
ground 6 feet Ixhind the centre of goal, and shall 
be firmly jxgged to ground. Goals shall lie 
placed not less than 1(H) nor more than 130 
yards apart. Posts may lie supported by brick 
stays within the netting. A line called goal lme 
is drawn from ixist to i*ost. 

(2) <Joal c rease >hall lx a marked line enclosing 
an oblong space 18 by 12 feet, laid out 0 feet in 
front, behiud. and to either side of goal-post^. 

4. — 1 he Boundaries .— lhe lioumlarks of the 
field of play shall lx agreed ui-*n by t -plain* lx*- 
fore commencement of match, should bill ix 
throw'n out of Umn ls Referee shall call ** Stand." 
and the ball shall l»e" faced " by two nearest 
players not less than live yards within bounds at 
point where Ivall went out. 

SUtwI .—The lull is dead when Roferee calls 
•• Stand." and no player shall move, unless other¬ 
wise directed by Referee, until Referee calls 
** Play/' «N B. -The blowing of a whistle may be 
substituted for the above culls, or 6uch hereinafter 
mentioned.) 

Draw. —The l>all shall lx' placed by the Referee. 

I >el ween the I wicks of the crones, which shall lx* 
held m the air. alxmt hip level, wood to wood, and 
parallel to the ground, by the twoopiH>neiils. I he 
opiKinciits shall stand at right angles to an imagin¬ 
ary Hue. drawn from the centre of the nearest goal 
to the centre of the field, or to the six>t either 
where the ball went out of lx>unds, or where the 
foul occurred, and the defence's crease shall be be¬ 
tween the ball and the goal Ixing defended 

On the word " Draw " from the Referee, the two 
opponents shall Immediately draw their crises up 
and awrey from one another. No drew shall bo 
within 10 yards either of the goal line or of the 
Ixmndury. No other player* shall be within 10 
yards of the centre draw and l> yards of tiny other 
draw. 

The Referee must use his discretion a*- to the 
position of the draw when It takes place near the 
boundary. 

5. — The Teams. — X umber. —Twelve player* 

shall constitute a full team. 

fl.— The lU/eM.— tl) The authority of Referee 
shall commence from time of his appointment, 
shall continue until the end of mateh. and his duties 
shall lx to enforce tliCM* J-aws and Regulations. 

I I is devision shall lx final and without appeal. 

cj» If he observes an> iiifrlngeiiieiil of the rules, 
or when a *’ foul " claimed by any player has been 
allowed, or in any case of injury or accident. 
Referee is empowered to tiiiniediau ly call" Stand." 
if hall enters goal after " Man-1 " lias been called 
by the Referee It hIuiII not count. 

7. — The U’m pi res.—There iiirest lx* only one Um¬ 
pire at emdi goal. They Khali stand Ixhind the 
iHists and not change ends during a mulch. No 
person shall lx' allowed to six-ok to them, or in any 
way (listmet their attention. 

8 . — The Game. —(1) The playing time shall lx 
two ix'rtods of forty-live minutes each, or such 
other time us shall lx* agreed to by the Captains. 

121 Ends Khali lx* changed at " half-time." when 
either Kldo may claim not more than ten minutes' 
rent, which shall not lx* counted as play tng time. 

fill Each game sliall lx- started by the ex-litres 
faring at the centre mark, and no player Khali ix 
within ten yards of those facing. When both 
sides are ready the Referee shall call " I'lay." 

14) A goal shall lx* scored by ball passing be- 
tween gual-|M>NH and under cross-bar from in 
front, and not being propelled l» foot or leg of an 
attacking player. 

<5) Should the ball lx* put through cither goal- 
space by players defending it, by whatsoever means, 
it shall lx* counted a goal to the opiHjsite side. 
Should it lx* put through by anyone not a player. 

It shall not count. 

(0) The goal-keeper. while defending goal within 
the goal-creanc. although not allowed to catch 
or throw with Ids hands, may put bill away with 
his hand, or block It in any manner w ith his crosso 
or body. 
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(7) Any player 13 at liberty to propel ball with 
foot or leg. 

(8) When the ball lodges in a place inaccessible 
to crosse. or about the clothing of a player, or be¬ 
comes ensnared in goal netting. Referee shall call 

Stand," and the player mast at once remove it 
with the hand and " face " with nearest oppouent. 

(9) Should the ball catch in netting the crosse 
imist be struck on the ground and ball dislodged 
immediately, otherwise Referee shall call " Stand." 
and ball shall be " faced " where player caught it. 

9 . —Fouls .—A player shall not—(1) Deliberately 
charge or shoulder an opi>onent. This does not 
prevent use of" body check," or pushing opponent 
with shoulder in ground scuttles. Charging or 
shouldering implies motion and unnecessary force, 
and is forbidden. 

(2) Hold or trip an opponent, nor pash with 
hand or crosse. Holding means clutching with 
hand or arm, or detaining an opponent between 
the two arms and crosse. or placing crosse against 
him so as to impede his movements. Tripping 
is the use of legs, feet or crosse to throw an 
opponent. 

(3) Use “ square " or " croase " check which con¬ 
sists of one player " charging into " another with 
both hamls on crosse. so as to make stick meet 
ix>dy of opponent. 

(4) Grasp an opponent's crosse with hands, hold 
it with arms, l>etween legs, under feet, or kick it. 

<b) Throw crosse under any circumstances. 

U>) Move from position when " Stand " has been 
called until game has been re-started. 

(7) Claiming a foul on trivial grounds wheu. in 
the opinion of the Referee, no foul was intended, 
cannot be tolerated. Referee shall tlrst caution 
the player so offending, and. if persisted in, the 
oifence shall be deemed a foul. 

10 . — Fenallus .—The i>enalty or j>enaltiea for a 
foul shall be at discretion of Referee.—" Free Posi¬ 
tion."—The Players shall "stand." except goal¬ 
keeper, who may resume his place, and the player 
to whom the Referee awards "free position "; 
and no player may be nearer than tlve yards to 
last-mentioned, if anyone be within prescril>ed 
distance, lie must move to any position decided on 
by Referee. The player awarded " free position " 
shall then take ball on his crosse In front uf him. 
and at the word " Play " from Referee game shall 
proceed. The " free position " shall never be with¬ 
in ten yards of the goal-line, and Referee may, 
under extreme circumstances, order any player or 
players, including goal-keeper, from between such 
" free position " and goal. The ten yards shall be 
measured in a straight line from goal-line through 
place where foul occurred. 

RULES OF LAWN TENNIS. 

The Singles Game. 

1 .— The Court. —A rectangle. 78 feet long and 
27 feet wide, divided ncruss the middle by a net. 
suspended from a cord, or metal cable of a maxi- 
mum diameter of one-third of an inch, the ends of 
which shall i>c attached U>. or pass over, the tops 
of two posts. 3 ft. 0 in. high, which shall stand 3 
feet outside the Court on each side. The height 
of the net shall 1* 3 feet at the centre, where it 


than 2 1 inches, nor more than 2^ inches in diameter 
and not less than 2 02 .. nor more than 21 ozs.. In 
weight. The ball shall have a minimum bound of 53 
inches and a maximum bound of 58 inches, when 
dropped 100 inches, at a temperature approximat¬ 
ing to 68 degrees Fahrenheit, upon a concrete base. 

3. —The players shall stand on opposite sides of 
the net; the player who first delivers the ball shall 
be called the Server, and the other the Receiver. 

4. —Immediately before commencing to serve, 
the Server shall stand with both feet at rest on the 
ground behind (\.e. further from the net than) the 
base-line and within the limits of the imaginary 
continuation of the centre-mark and side-line. 
Throughout delivery of Service, the Server shall (a) 
not change position by walking or running; <B) 
maintain contact with the ground; (c) keep both 
feet behind the base-line. 

5 . —The service shall be delivered alternately 
from behind the right and left halves of the court, 
beginning from the right in every game. The ball 
served shall pass over the net and hit the ground 
within the Service-Court which is diagonally 
opposite, or upon any line bounding such Court, 
before the Receiver returns it. 

6. —The service Is at fault— (a) if the Server 
commit any breach of Rules 4 or 5; (b) if he miss 
the ball in attempting to strike it; <c) if the ball 
served touch a permanent fixture (other than the 
net, strap or band) before it hits the ground. 

7. —After a fault (if it be the lirst fault) the 
Server shall serve again from behind the same half 
of the Court from which he served that fault, un¬ 
less it was a fault becaase he served from behiud 
the wrong half, when he shall be entitled to deliver 
one service from l>ehind the other half. A fault 
may not be claimed after the next service has been 
delivered. 

8. —The service is a let if the bail served touch 
the net. strap or band, provided the same be 
otherwise good. In case of a let the service counts 
for nothing, and the Server shall serve again, but 
a let does not annul a previous fault. 

9 . —At the end of the first game the Receiver 

shall Income Server, and the Server Receiver; 
and so on alternately in all the subsequent games 
of a match. . ..... 

10. —A ball is in play from the moment at which 
it is delivered in sendee (unless a fault or a let), 
and remains in play till the point is decided. 

11 . —The Server wins a point— (a) if the ball 

served touch the Receiver or anything which he 
wears or carries before it hits the ground; IB) if the 
Receiver otherwise lose a point as provided by 
Rule 13. * 

12. —The Receiver wins the point—( a) if the 
Server sene two consecutivo faults; (n) if the 
Server otherwise lose the i>oint as provided by 
Rule 13. 

13. —A player loses the point if—( a) he fail, be¬ 
fore the ball in play has hit the ground twice con¬ 
secutively, to return it directly over the net 
(except as provided in Rule 15 (»); or (c) he return 
the hail in play so that it hits the ground, a per¬ 
manent fixture, or other object, outside any of the 
lines which bouud his opponent's Court; or (c) 
volley the l«ll and fail to make a good return even 
when standing outside the Court; or (d) touch or 


shall 1 *c held down taut by a strop not more than , strike the ball in play with his racket more than 
*» inches wide There shall Ik? a band covering the ( once in making a stroke; or (E) he or his rocket 
cord or metal cable and the top of the net for not (In his hand or otherwise) or anything which he 
less than 2 inches nor more than 2Huches in depth wears or carries touch the net. posts, cord, or 
on each side. The lines bounding the etuis and metal cable, strap or band or the ground within his 
Bides of the Court shall respectively l»e called the opponent's Court when striking at the ball or at 
Base-lines and the Side-lines. On each side of the any other time while the ball Is in play; or (f) vol- 
net. at a distance of 21 feet from it and parallel ley the kill Indore it has passed the not; or (u) the 
with it. shall l»e drown the Service lines. The ball in play touch him or anything that he wears 
space on each side of the net between the Sendee- ! or carries, except his rocket in the act of striking. 

14.—A lull falling on a line is regarded as falling 
In the Court l>outided by that line. 

___ _ __ 15.—It is a good return—( a) if the ball touch tho 

drown half-way between, and parallel with, the net. posts, cord or metal cable, strap or kind, pro¬ 
side-lines. Each base-line shall in? bisected by an » vided that it passes over any of them aud hits the 
imaginary continuation of the centre sendee-line ' ground within the Court; (b) if the ball, served or 
to a lino 4 inches in length and 2 inches in width returned, hit the grouud within the proper Court 
called the centre-mark drown Inside the Court, at and rebound or be blown back over the net, and the 
right angles to and in contact with such base-line. | player whose turn it is to strike reach over the net 


lines and the Side-lines shall l>e divided into two 
equal parts called the service-courts by the centre- 
service-line, which must Ik; 2 inches in width. 


All other lines shall not l>e less than 1 inch nor more 
than 2 inches in width, except the base-lines, 
which may l»e 4 inches in width, and all measure¬ 
ments shall t>e made to the outside of the lines. 

U.—The outer surface of the ball shall be smooth 
and without stitches. The ball shall be not less 


and play the t>all. provided that neither he nor any 
part of his clothes or rocket touch the net. posts, 
cord or metal cable, strap or band or the ground 
within his opj>oueut # s Court, and that the stroke 
be otherwise good; (c) If the ball be returned out¬ 
side U 10 post, either above or below' the level of the 
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top of the net, even though It touch the post, pro¬ 
vided that It hits the ground within the proj>er 
Court; (n) if a player’s racket pass over the net 
after he has returned the ball, provided the ball 
pass the net before being played and be properly 
returned. 

16. —If a player wins his first point, the score is 
called 15 for that player: on winning his second 
point, the score is called 30 for that player; on win¬ 
ning his third point, the score is called 40 for that 
Player, and the fourth i>olnt won by a player is 
scored game for that player, except as follows:— 
If both players have won three points, the score is 
called deuce; and the next point won by a player is 
scored advantage for that player. If the same 
player wins the next i>oiut. he wins the game; if 
the other player wins the next point the score Is 
again called deuce; and so on. until a player wins 
the two points immediately following the score at 
deuce when the game is scored for that player. 

17. —The player who Unit wins six games wins a 
Ret. except as follows:—If lx>th players have won 
five games, the score is called games-ull. ami the 
next game won by a player is scored advantage 
game for that player. If the same player wins the 
next game, he wins the set ; ii the other player 
wins the next game, the score is again called 
games-all; and so on until a player wins two games 
more than his opi>onent. when the set is scored 
for that player. 


before the end of a set, but they may do so at the 
beginning of a new set. 

23.—The hall shall lx? struck alternately by one 
or other player of thcopjxxiiig [.aim. and if a [ layer 
touches the hall in play with his racket in contra¬ 
vention of this rule his opponents win the point. 

RULES OF POLO. 

General Rules. 

1 . —Ponies of any height may lx? played. 

2. —<a) Full-sized ground. 300 yards by 200 
yards, if unboarded; and 300 yards by 100 yards if 
boarded. 

tid tdoaLs not less than 230 yards apart, each goal 
to Ik? h yards wide. <c> Goal-posts at lea^t lo feet 
high, and light enough to break if collided with. 
(i>» The Ixxird not to exceed 11 inches in height. 

3. —The ball shall not exceed 31 inches in 
diameter, and 51 ozs. In weight. 

4. —(A) Number of players is limited to four a 
Ride in all games and matches, do No player shall 
play with his left hand, except left-handed |da>ers 
registered at Hurling ham. 

5. —The maximum duration of [day in a match 
shall lx? seven |x?riods of eight minutes each, with 
Intervals of three minutes after each period. 

Field Rules. 

1.—The game commences by ix>th sides taking 
up their position in tnc middle of the ground, and 



Nkt:—H eight 3 ft. 6 In. at posts. 3 ft. at centre. 
Diagram of Ground as markol out for Isiwn Tennis. 
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18.—The player* shall change sides at the end 
of the first, third and every subseuuent alternate 
game of each set. and at the end of each set. unless 
the total number of games In each net lx? even. In 
which case the change is not made until the end 
of the first game of the next set. 

10.—Thu maximum number of nets In a match 
shall Ik; 5. or. where women take part, 3. 

The Doubles Game. 

20. —The foregoing rules shall apply to the 
Doubles (lame, except as below:— 

21. —For the Doubles Game the Court shall lx? 
36 feet In width, i t. 41 feet wider on each side 
than the Court for the Singles Game, and th<**o 
portions of the Singles side-lines which lie lx?tween 
the two service-lilies shall lx? called the scrvlce- 
fddc-llnes. In other resixjcts the Omrt shall lx? 
similar to tliat described in Rule 1. but the ixirtlon 
of the Singles Hide-lines between the ba*«- line and 
service-line on each side of the net may be omitted 
II desired. 

22. —The pair who have the rigid to serve In the 
fltwt game of each set may decide which partners 
shall do so. and the opposing pair may decide 
similarly for the second game. The partner of the 
player who served In the first game shall serve In the 
third; the partner of the player who served In the 
second game shall serve In the fourth, and ho on in 
the Maine order lu ail tliesuliseuuent games of a set. 

The order of scrvhx? having lieen arranged may 
not bo altered during the set. but It may Ik? 
changed at the beginning of each new set. Find- 
larlir, the Receiver* may not change places with 
other for the purpose of receiving the service 


tho Umpire throwing the (mil Into the centre of tho 
ground between the opposing ranks. 

2 . —Ends shall Ik? changed after every goal, or. 
If no goals have Ixen obtained. after half-time. 

3. —When the ball Is hit out. It must Is? thrown 
Into the ground by the Umpire under hand and 
hard from the exact spot where it went out. No 
player to stand within live yards of the side-line. 

4. — A player may ride out an antagonist, or 
Interpose Ids pony lx*fore his antagonist, so as to 
prevent the latter reaching the bull; but he may 
not cross another player In possession €>f the IkiII. 

5. —No player shall crook an adversary’s stick, 
unless he Is on the same side of an adversary’s 
pony as the ball, or In a direct line Ixdiltid. and his 
stick is neither over nor under the laxly nor across 
the legs of an adversary's |x>ny. Tho stick may 
not lx; crooked or struck unless an ad\ersur> is in 
the act of striking at the ball. 

RULES OF WATER POLO. 

1. — Full of Play .—The distance Ixdwccn tho 
goals shall not exceed 30 yards or lx> less Hum 10 
yards; the width shall not lx* more than 20 yards 
and shall lx* of even width throughout the Aeld of 
piny. The two-yard and four yard ixnalty lines 
and tho half distance shall lx; clearly marked on 
both sides of the Held of play. 

2. — Depth. —The water shall not lx? shallower 
than 3 foot. 

3. — Goals. —Goal-post* shall lx? fixed at each 
end of the Held of play. These must lx? at least 
1 foot from the end of the bath or from any ob¬ 
struction. Tho width between tho posts to lx) 
10 foot, and tho cross-bar to bo 8 feet from tho 
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bottom. Net & must be attached to the goal-po6ts 
In such a way as to enclose the whole goal area, 
and hang below the surface of the water. The 
back of the net must be at least one root behind the 
goal line and hung from the height of the cross¬ 
bar. and at least 3 feet from surface of the water. 

4. —The Ball .—The lxallshall be leather covered, 
round and fully inflated, and measure not less than 
37 inches or more than 28 inches in circumference. 
It shall be waterproof, with no strapped seams 
outside and no grease or other objectionable 
substance on the surface. The ball may not be 
punched by a player. 

5. — Time .—The duration of a match shall be 
fourteen minutes, seven minutes each way. Three 
minutes shall be allowed at half-time for change of 
ends. 

0.— Teams .—Each side shall consist of seven 
players, who shall wear drawers, or costumes, 
with dmwers underneath the costumes. In baths 
no oil or grease or other objectionable substance 
shall be rubbed on the body. 

7.— Starting .—'The players place themselves in 
a line with their restrictive goals. The referee 
shall stand in a line with the centre of the course, 
and having ascertained that the captains are ready 
shall give the word “ Go.*' and immediately throw 
or release the ball into the water at the centre of 
the field of play. From the start or re-start a goal 
cannot be scored until the ball has been handled. 


11.— Goal and Comer Throws. —A player throw¬ 
ing the ball over his own goal line shall concede a 
free comer throw to his opponents, and such free 
comer throw shall be taken from the two-yard line 
at the side of the bath, by the player on the oppos¬ 
ing side nearest the point where the ball leaves the 
field of play. 

QUOITS. 

Quoits are used in a game which comes down 
from the discus-throwing days of the Greeks and 
Romans. " Hobs ” of Iron are driven into the 
ground at a distance of 18 to 25 yards, and the 
players endeavour to cast over one “ hob ” steel 
quoits pitched from the other. These are flat¬ 
tened rings, convex on the upper side, 81 inches to 
91 inches in diameter, and from 1 to 2 inches wide 
in the ring; their weight varying from 4 to 5 pounds 
the pair. The nearest cast to a M ringer '* wins 
the throw; and, to count, the quoit must lie 
rounded side up. The opponents pitch up a quoit 
alternately, playing in a single-handed game from 
end to end in succession; and one of each side from 
either end in turn at the four-handed game. 
Usually 15 points is reckoned game when four 
players participate and 11 when only two are 
engaged. 

LAWS OF RACKETS. 

These Laws also govern Squash Rackets in so 
far as they apply (see p. 801). 
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Diagram of Ground as 

8.— Scoring .—A goal shall be scored by the en¬ 
tire hall passing beyond the goal-posts, ami under 
the cross-bar. If, on the notification of half-time 
or time, the ball be not fully through the goal¬ 
posts. no goal shall l»e allowed. 

A goal may l>e scored by the head or feet, pro¬ 
viding the ball has been previously handled by two 
players. 

9 -—Ordinary Fouls .—It shall be a foul: 

(a) To touch the ball with both hands at the 
same time. 

l»> To hold the goal-posts, rail, or side, during 
any part of the game. 

(c) To walk about the hath. 

(i>) To stand on or touch the bottom during any 
part of the game, unless for the purpose of resting. 

(e) To interfere with an opponeut or impede 
him In any way. unless he is holding the ball. 
if) To hold the ball under water when tackled, 
(o) To Jump from the bottom or pash from the 
side—except at starting or re-starting—in order to 
play the ball or duck an opponent. 

(it) To hold, pull back, or push off from an 
opponent. 

(i) To turn on the back and kick at an op¬ 
ponent. 

[Dribbling or striking the ball is not *' holding." 
but lifting, carrying, pressing under water, or 
placing the hand under or over the ball when 
actually touching. Is holding. Dribbling the ball 
up and through the posts is permissible.] 

10. — (roalkeejxr. —The goalkeeper may stand to 
defend Ills goal, but he must not throw the ball 
half distance. The goalkeeper must keep 
wituiu 4 yards of his own goal Uqq. 


marked out for Rackets. 

The Singlos Game. 

1. —The server. In serving, must stand with at 
least one foot within service-box, and not touch¬ 
ing any lines which bound it. 

2. —In each game server may begin serving from 
right or left service-box. as he pleases; but after 
serving from the right he must next serve from left, 
or vice versa, and so on alternately, as long as he 
remains hand-in. 

3. —The ball served must strike front wall be¬ 
fore touching any other part of court, and mast 
strike it above cut-line, and must drop within lines 
(that Is, the short-lino and the half-court line) 
which bound court on side opposite to the box 
from which ball was served, and must not touch 
either line. 

4. —Hand-out may take a fault : but If he do so, 
rally must be played as if sendee had been good. 

5. —Aces are scored by hand-in only. 

9-—Hand-in wins aud scores an ace—( a) if hand¬ 
out fail to return ball sen*ed or in-play to the front 
wall, above board, before ball has touched floor 
twice, fjerpt in case of a** let M : or (b) if hand-out 
return hall served or in-play 60 that it goes out-of- 
court; or (o) if ball in-play touch hand-out, or any¬ 
thing that ho wears or carries, except his racket in 
act of striking. 

7.— Hand-in becomes hand-out—( a) If ho serve 
ball so that it touches him before touching floor 
twice, ns provided in Law 3; or (b) If he serve ball 
on board or out-of-court; or (c) If ball served touch 
any part of the court before striking front wall: 
or (p) If he serve two consecutive faults; or (r.) If 
he fail to return ball In-play to front wall, above 
the board, except in case of a" kt or (F) if he xo- 
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turn ball in-play so that it goc3 out-cf-court: or 
(o) If ball in-play touch him. or anythin* that he 
wears or carries, except his racket in act of striking. 
Then, hi any of these cases, hand-out becomes 
hand-in, and serves in his turn. 

8. —Ball served or in play may be returned by 
striker's opponent at the volley, or after it has 
touched floor once; but not after it has touched 
floor a second time. 

9. —Each player must get out of his opponent’s 
way as much as possible; if either player claim 
that his opponent hindered him from returning bull 
served or in-play, marker shall decide whether it 
shall be a " let,” or not. 

10. —If a player hit at and miss ball In course of a 
rally, he may make another attempt to return it; 
but should his opponent, in the opinion of the 
Referee, accidentally prevent him in any way from 
making such second ateinpt, no " let ” can be 
claimed; but wilful obstruction In such aise may lx.* 
subject to an appeal for a " let ” in usual manner. 

11. —The game Is 15-up; that Is. the player who 
scores 15 aces first wins game, excepting that— (a) I 
immediately on the score being called 13-all. hand- | 
out may ” set ” game to 5 or 3, and the player win¬ 
ning 5 or 3 aces first wins game, or in) immediately 
on score being called 14-all, hand-out may " set 
game to 3, and the player winning 3 aces first wins 
game. 


Squash Rackets. 

The game of “ Squash Rackets ” ha* so wonder¬ 
fully improved in popularity of late, owing to Its 
adaptability to circumstances of size of court, as 
well as its undoubted advantage as a means of 
Physical exercise, that now we have courts a!i yver 
the country, aud even a professional champion- 
ship. 

It Is a game which is also suitable for lady 
player*, as well as men. and Lawn Tennis experts 
are taking It up with interest. 

The Rules are essentially the same as those for 
Rackets, but the ball Ls of a different make. 

The scoring Is the same as In ordinary Rackets 
and Hand Fives—the Ixrst of rive games of nine 
points each for matches, with an optional setting of 
2 at t>-all. 

Squash Courts (as adopted by the Tennis. 
Rackets and Fives Association). 

The standard dimensions of a court are as fol¬ 
lows:—a) Size: Length. 3*2 ft.; Breadth. 21 ft.; 
Height of front wall line. 15 feet; Height of l>ack 
wall line. 7 ft. Distance of "short line” from 
front wall. 18 ft. Height of "service line” on 
front wall. Oft. Internal dimensions of servlcc- 
b»x shall be 5 ft. 3 ins. Standard BalLs are officially 
stamped by the Rackets Association. The 
Racket shall be 27 Inches In length. 
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RULES OF AUCTION BRIDGE. 

1. — The Table. —(a) In forming the table the 
four player* sit with their respective partners 
opposite each other. 

(n) The lowest card when cutting for partners 
haa choice of cards aud 6catg. 

2. — A Hand consists of thirteen tricks of four 
cards to each trick. 

3. — A Trick consists of four cards. 'I he player 
who plays the lilghcst card of the suit led wins the 
trick. In the event of one or more Players being 
void of the Huit led, the player who plays the 
highest trump card to the trick wins the trick. 

4. — A Game (A) Is completed when thirty points 
have been scored by the value of tricks won. 
Points for Honours or .Slam are counted separately, 
and added to the score after the rubber Is com¬ 
pleted. 

In) Points scored by the value of tricks won are 
placed Ix*low the line and count for game, whilst 
points scored for Honours, etc., arc placed above 
the line. 

(C) All points in excess of the thirty required for 
** game ” arc counted In the total score. 

5. — A Ilubbcr consists in winning two games out 
of three. 

6. —Cutiino far Partners .— (a) la cutting, the ace 
counts us the lowest card. 

(in In dividing the cards each player must take 
not less than four cards, ami not less than four 
cards must remain, or It Is a foul cut and must be 
repeated. 

(C) The players cutting the lowest cards play as 

C tiiers aguiusl the players cutting the two 
best cards. 

i\») If u player expose more than one card when 
cutting, he must cut again. 

7 .— first JJfaUr .—<a) The player cutting the 
lowest card licoonics the llrst dealer. 

(in After the llrst deal each player deals In 
rotation. 

8.— SlmJJlino before IJeaiinj — (a) i he cards must 
always la- shuffled—< 1 ) Before a deal. (2) After a 
false cut. (3) if a card be exposed. (4) Should 
there be an Irregular deal. (5) if the pack has not 
been cut before dealing. 

(b) The cards are to l>c first collected and 
shuffled for the next deal by the dealer's partner. 

g. —Cutting before Dealing. —After having been 
shuffled the cards must be cut. before being dealt, 
by the player on the right of the Dealer. 

10.— Dealing. —(a; The cards must lx? dealt fare 
downwards one to each player, starting ut the 
player on the dealer's left. 

(n) Any player dealing out of turn may be 
stopped before the last card 1 m dealt. 

(u) No player must deal for his partner without 
permlsidon of his opponents. 

(i>) Any Irregularity In the number of cards must 


be discovered before the play of the hand com¬ 
mences. 

11. —Frnh Dial. — (a) Must take place—(D If 
the pack be found Imperfect, either during a deal or 
during the play of a hand. ( 2 » No play er may look 
at his curds before the deal Is completed, in the 
event of any player doing tu and a card be exposed 
the opponent on his left may look at his own 
curds, and then, if he wishes, demand a new deal. 
(3) If the cards are irregularly dealt. (1> If any 
card Is exposed during the deal. u>) If the cards 
have not been shullled or cut before dealing. 

no May lx* claimed if—(D A player deals out of 
turn. i2i A player doubles or redoubles out of 
turn. 

(c) No player can claim a new deal after having 
played an> of hl> . ir• 1 - 

(in In the event of a new deal the same dealer 
deals again. 

12. — Scoring — (a) Points are scored in Auction 
Bridge for—(I) Each trick over six won. i 2 i 
llonoun. (3» Mule Slam. <ij Grand Slam, 
la) Bonus, pi) Lndertlicks. (7) Tenuities. (8) 
Rubber. 

13. — Value of Cards. — (a) The partners winning 
tlie iuu*t tricks score points for eru h trick over hU 
tricks, according to the declaration played, The 
values of these tricks are as follows —(1) If there 
are " No Trump*/' 10 point* per trick over Mix. 
(2) If " Spades ” are trumps. 0 points per trick 
over six. CP If " Hearts/ - 8 i*»ini8 ix*r trick over 
six. (4 1 If *' Diamonds/' 7 ixiints per trick over 
six. (5i If " Clul/s." 0 iMiints per trick over six. 

tin Should the declaration lx* doubled these 
values are doubled, and in the event of a re-double 
they are quadrupled. 

II— Honours Scorr. — (a) In a " suit " declara¬ 
tion. the Honours are the Ace, King. Queen. 
Knave and Ten of the trump suit. ( 1 i Should a 
player hold the five Honours of the trump suit In 
hLs own hand, he and his partner score ten times 
the value of the trick of that suit. (2) Should a 
player hold In his own hand any four of the 
Honours of the trump suit, then he and his part¬ 
ner score eight time* the vuhiu of the trick of that 
nult. (3) Should a player hold in his hand any 
four of the Honours of the trump Hull, aud his 
partner hold the fifth, then they score for Honours 
nine times the value of the trick of that Hull. (4) 
Should a player and his partner hold the five 
Honours of the trump suit tthree and two), they 
Mcore live times the value of the trick of that hull. 
(5) Should a player and his partner hold four 
Honours hi the trump mu It. they score four times 
the value of the trick of that suit. ((S) Should a 
player and hla partner hold three of the Honours 
of lire trump suit, they score twice the vulue of 
tLc trick of that suit. 

(iq In a " No Trump '* declaration the Honours 
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consist of the four Aces, and their values are as 
follows.*—(1) If a player holds In his own hand all 
the four Aces, he and his partner count for Honour* 
100 points. (2) If a player and his partner jointly 
hold the four Aces, they score 40 points. (3) If 
a player and his partner jointly hold three Aces, 
they score thirty i>oints. 

ic) Honours are not affected by the increased 
value of a double call. 

15. Chicane was abolished in 1928. 

\fS.—Grand Slam Score.—A 44 Grand Slam is 
obtained when a player and his partner win all the 
thirteen tricks in one hand. The score for a 
•• Grand Slam 44 is 100 points above the line. 

17 Little Slam.— {a) Is obtained when a 
player and his partner win twelve out of the thir¬ 
teen tricks in one hand. The score for a 44 Little 
Slam 44 is 50 points. 

(b) Penalty tricks mast not be included In count- 
inf: tricks for Grand or Little Slams. 

(c) In the event of a player declaring to make 
seven over tricks and only making six. thus not 
making his declaration, he is not entitled to count 
the twelve tricks he has made as a Little Sl a m. 

18. — Bonus Score—(A) Points are scored for 
44 Bonus" only when a declaration has been 
doubled or re-doubled. 

(B) In the event of a declaration having been 
doubled, and the player has won the number of 
tricks declared, he and bis partner score a bonus 
of 50 points for making good his declaration, and 
a further 50 points for each additional trick. 

(c) Should he or his partner have re-doubled, 
they score 100 points for obtaining the requisite 
niunl>er of tricks, and 100 points for each addi¬ 
tional trick. a , 

19. —Undertricks Score. —In the event of a player 
failing to win the number of tricks declared, his 
opponents score 50 points for each trick short of 
the declaration, but neither side score any points 
towards game. Should the declaration have been 
doubled, they score 100 points for each under- 
trick. and In the event of a re-double, 200 points 
for each undertrick are scored to the opponents of 
the declarer. These i>oiuts are scored above the 
line, and do not count for game or rubber. 

20. — Penal tv Score.—( a) Points may be scored 
by way of penalty for revoke. 

(n) Should a declarer revoke, his opponents 6Core 
100 puiuts as a i»enalty for the revoke. 

(c) Should either of his opponents revoke, the 
declarer and his partner may score 1 U 0 points as 
penalty, or the declarer may take two tricks from 
his opiKjneuts and add them to his own. 

ID) In the event of more than one revoke occur¬ 
ring in one hand. 100 points are scored for each 
re voke 

21 .—Rubber Score.— (a) Tho winners of the mb- 
ber, i.e. that 9ide having won two games first, are 
entitled to add 250 points to their 

(B) In the second event of an nnnnny eo runner 
the winners of a game are entitled to auu 
points to their score. Should a hand be startui 
and not completed, no points are scored, either 
towards 44 Game 44 or for 44 Honours. 

22. — Trumps. —During the play of a band "^en 
a wait is the declaration, that suit becomes the 
44 Trump 44 suit. This suit than obtains a superior 
value to the cards of any other suit. 

23. — The Trump Suit.— Each player makes a 
declaration in turn and the player whose declara¬ 
tion is of the highest value is the nominator of the 
trump suit. The same rule applies wheu >o 
Trumps 44 is the highest declaration made. In 
which event each suit is of the same value. 

21 — The Dechrration. — (a) The dealer must 
make the first call by passing or making a declara- 
tion. and the order of declaring goes to the left in 

rotation^ (leclftnltl(m raust be an undertaking to 

make one or more tricks over six in any suit, w nich 
he names, or. In 44 No Trumps, playing his own 
hand In conjunction with his partners hand 
exposed against his opponent* . ... ... rp 

(O Each player, to turn, has the right—(1» To 
pass. (2) To make a call of a higher value. 
(3) To double the last declaration of an opponent. 
14) To re-double a doubled declaration by an 
opiKment. „ , . , . 

(d) The value of a call is determined by the 
number of tricks declared, and the value of those 
tricks, but in the event of a declaration in a suit of 
lower value approximating the last declaration 


in points, the lower value suit is the highest declara¬ 
tion* as more tricks must be obtained than in the 
suit of higher value. . 

(e) Each player. In turn, may continue to over- 
call any previous declaration, whether made by 
his partner or his opponents, but he cannot in¬ 
crease his own declaration if it has not been already 
overbid. 

(f) The player making the highest de cl a r at ion 
becomes the 44 Declarer / 4 and endeavours to ob¬ 
tain the number of tricks declared. His partner's 
hand is exposed on the table and called 44 Dummy. 
The declarer must play both hands in their regular 
order against the combined individual play erf his 
opponents. 

lo) When a declaration made by a player has 
been increased by his partner, either in over¬ 
bidding their opponents or otherwise, the player 
TYiftirinq r the original declaration is the declarer, 
and plays the hand, providing that it is the same 
call originally made, but increased by declaring 
additional tricks In that call. 

(h) In the event of no declaration being made Dy 
any of the players, the hand Is abandoned and the 
deal passes. _ _ „ 

25. — IlUoal Declarations are—(1) Doubling a 
partner’s call. (2) Calling an Insufficient number 
of tricks to over-bid a call already made. (3) 
Doubling or re-doubling a call which has already 
been doubled or re-doubled by his partner. (4) 
Calling an impossible number of tricks. 

26. — Declaring Out of Turn.—(A) In the event of 

a player declaring out of his proper turn, his 
opponent on his Immediate left may, if be him¬ 
self has not called, demand a new deal. If he 
chooses or has called, both the out of turn call and 
his own rank as correct calls. A . .. 

(b) Should the declaration be accepted the 
bidding continues in the usual manner. 

(c) If a player 44 passes 44 out of turn and is 
challenged before the next player has called, the 
player whose turn has been taken must call ana 
the offender must pass. 

27. — Insufficient Declaration. —Should a player 
make a declaration which is not of sufficient value 
to over-bid the previous declaration, the opponent 
on his left may—(1) Allow the declaration to stand 
and the calling to proceed. (2) Call on him to 
declare a sufficient number of tricks to over-bid 
the previous declaration, in which event his partner 
is not allowed to make any other declaration, 
unless their opponents double or make a higher 
call (3) Stop any further declaration and play 
the hand to the previous declaration. Any 
player has the right to challenge an under-call. 

03 — Information . During the bidding a player 
may enquire, and mast be told, what is the last 
declaration. A player may request to have all 
previous declarations repeated before the final 
declaration. ... , , . 

09 — Doubling .—(a) Any declaration may be 
doubled once only, (b) A player cannot double 
his own or his partner's call, (c) A player whose 
declaration has been doubled may make a higher 
call than the one which has been doubled, as doub¬ 
ling a call re-opens the bidding. 

30. — Re-doubling— (a) A player cannot re¬ 
double a call his partner has doubled, but he may 
re-double his partner’s call which has been doubled 
by his opponents. 

(B) A declaration can only be re-doubled once. 
Any player, in his proper turn, whose call has 
been doubled, or whose double has been re-doubled, 
may make a higher declaration, thus automatically 
cancelling the double and re-double. 

31. — Leading. —The player to the immediate 

left of the declarer leads by playing the uret card. 
The winner of each trick then becomes the sub¬ 
sequent leader. . .. 

32. — Dummy. —(a) Immediately after the nret 
card has been led. the declarer's partner lays his 
hand on the table, face upwards, and each card 
fully exposed: this is called the Dummy hand. 

(B) The declarer has full control over this hand, 
and may place them as he wishes, providing each 
card is fully exposed to his opponents. 

(c) The original holder of the Dummy hand 
, ceases to take any part in the play ox that hand as 
soon as he has laid the cards on the table. He 
* may, however, take part in the discussion of any 
dispute and correct a wrong score. 

Id) The original holder of the Dummy hand 
must not—U) Cali attention to any incident in tho 
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play. (2) Indicate the playing of a card by touch¬ 
ing it or otherwise. (3) Point out which hand the 
lead is from. (1) Look over his opixmcnts’ cards. 

(E) If the original holder of the ’* Dummy ” 
hand indicate to his partner that he Is leading 
from the wrong hand, the opponent to the left of 
the declarer may call upon the declarer to lead 
from either hand. 

33. — Making the Declaration. —(a) When a 
player has won the number of tricks he has 
declared, he and his partner score the value of the 
tricks declared, and also the value of any addi¬ 
tional tricks he may have won in the same hand. 

tB) In the event of the call having been doubled, 
the value of each trick Is doubled, and in addition 
the declarer and his partner score a bonus of 50 
points for making the declaration and 50 l*>ints 
for each additional trick over and above the de¬ 
clared number. If any should lx? made. 

(C) Should the declaration have lx*cu re doubled, 
the value of the tricks is quadrupled. and the bonus 
is 100 points for making good the declaration, and 
100 points for every trick obtained additional. 

34. — Cards Considered as Played. —(A) A card 
once played cannot be withdrawn, except to save 
a revoke. 

(B) A card Is considered as having l>cen played 
when it is fully exposed to the other players, and 
has left the hand of the player play ing it. Should 
a card l>e exposed in the act of playing it. and with¬ 
drawn before leaving the player’s hand, it is not 
considered to be played, but may be called as an 
exposed card. 

35. — Irregular Hands. — (a) Should a player dis¬ 
cover, after he has played one or more of hi* cards, 
that he has less than the correct number of cards, 
the deal stands good. He is answerable for an> 
revoke he may have made, just as if the missing 
card or cards had been in his hand. 

(B) If the card-* of the declarer are found to l>e 
incorrect, the hand must lx? played out. and if he 
succeed in making his declaration, no i»oints are 
scored. If he fall to make go *1 his declaration, 
the opponents score their i»oliiLs a* though the 
cards had been in order. In any event the op¬ 
ponents score points for Honours. 

(cl If the opponents to a declaration discover 
during the play of a hand that they hold irregular 
hands through one holding more, and the other 
less cards than thirteen, and the declarer and Ins 
partner hold the correct niiiiil>cr. the hand must 
be played out. and if the declarer make good his 
declaration, he counts his points as though the 
hands had t>een correct. If, however, he fails to 
make his declaration, neither side scores any 
points. The Irregular hands do not count any 
points for Honours, etc.. In any event. 

(in An Irregular hand cannot un ler any circum¬ 
stances score any is * 111(8 for Honours. 

3d .—Exposed Cards .— (A! Ail exixised card is 
one that is exposed in Mich a way that one or more 
of the other playern limy see Its face. 

(in All exposed curds are liable to lx* called, and 
must be left face upwards on the table. 

icl A card dropped face upwards alcove the table 
Is an exposed card. 

(in A card played before a trick is unit led Is an 
exposed card. 

(Ei A card played out of turn by the declarers 
opponents lx an exposed card. 

(to Two or more cards played at once arc ex¬ 
posed curds. 

(01 If u player, being the opponent of the de¬ 
clarer, for any reason throws In Ids cards, any cards 
face upwards are existed cards, 

(in A card accidentally dropped below the table 
Is not an existed card. 

(i) Should a player, afu r the cards have been 
dealt, but before the final declaration l>o made, 
expose one or more of Ids cards, the opponent on 
his left may demand a new deal I he card is not 
an exposed card if the deal Is allowed to stand 
(J> A card held in such a manner by either of the 
declarer's opisments as to indicate Its value may 
l>e called as an ex|x»-c 1 card. Should the declarer, 
however, nominate tlie wrong card. Ids opponents 
may cull for any desired suit to lie led when he or 
## Dummy '* has the next lead. 

<k) If either opponent of the declarer lead or 
expoaa a card before his partner lias played to a 
trick he may lx? requested to win or 1 <jkc that trick 
or to discard t/i It from a suit to lie declared If he 
has not a card of the suit led. 


37.— Penalties for Erpose^i Cards. —(a) When a 
card is an exposed card the declarer may— 1 1 In¬ 
quire it to be played, or (2> When the same suit is 
again led. require it to l>e played, or *3; Kefuse to 
allow it to l>e played, or 1 1 Make the player play the 
highest or lowest of the suit. 

un The exited card can only be called to the 
same suit or discarded on a suit of which the player 
may l>e void. 

(ci When the existed card or cards are played 
the penalty is exacted. 

ini The above restrictions may l>e continued so 
long as an exposed card remains on the table. 

(El There is no penalty against the declarer for 
exposing lii> cards, as he d*.«C3 »o to Ins own di^aoi- 
vantage. 

in If a suit l*e called, and the player is void of 
that suit the penalty is paid. 

uit If a card lx* exited after the cards have 
been dealt, but before the final declaration is 
made, the opponent on the left of the player who 
ex loosed the card ma> demand a new deal. 

• ii» if a card be exited by the partner of the 
leader before the first card is led the declarer may 
call on the leader to lead a card of any suit, the 
exited card is then taken in hand and must not 
In: called. 

3 *. —-('tilling Exposed Cards. — (a) A curd cannot 
be called which would oblige a player to revoke, 
and if such a card be called then the penalty is 
paid. 

00 Should a player on lielng legally called upon 
to pla> the highest or lowest of a suit, and having 
a card of that suit in his hand fail to do to. he in¬ 
cur.-* a penalty of a revoke. 

k » Should a player on being called on to win or 
lose a trick refute to do &o, he incurs the penalty of 
a revoke. 

d» Should a player, on lx*ins called to lead a 
card of one Milt, and although aide to do fro, lead a 
curd of another suit, he incurs the penalty of a 
revoke. 

M—Etnd Out of Turn.—It a player lead out of 
turn and the trick is completed by all the pla>era 
playing thereto, the trick holds good and cannot 
be amended. , 

10.— Playing Out of Turn .—Should either of the 
opiHiiicnU of the declarer pla> out of his proper 
turn, the declarer may call on the partner of the 
player making the mistake to win or lose the trick 
or to discard from any speclhcd suit if he Is void 
of the suit led. 

41 —j j lt p/roke. —(a) A revoke occurs when a 
player (oilier than " Diuuui) Ixdug able to 
play a card of the fruit led. plays a card of u 
diflcreiit suit. 

(ID A revoke bus been established when the 
trick to which the fulsc card ho.s Ixeii played has 
been turned over and quitted. 

(«*) A revoke cannot be « homed after the cards 
have lx*ci» shullltd and cut lor another deal, even 
If It can lx* ciearl> pioved and not disputed. 

<i>) A player may ask his partner whetlieror not 
he has a eard of a suit led. should lie have played a 
card of nnothi r hum, and suilh lent time should lx* 
given before turning and quitting the trick to 
enable him to search his hand and reply. The 
question must not lx ufrked after the trick iiUH been 
turned and quitted. 

il» should a revoking player discover his error 
lx* fore tiie trick Is turned over, he may withdraw 
the IhIm; card played. 

(fi Any player claiming a revoke may search 
ail the tricks at the finish of the hand. Tricks 
must nut Ik* scan lu d during the play of a hand, 

(<)) No player who has revoked can score, except 
for Honours or pi unities for the hand In which the 
revoke has «*vurred. 

42. — PtnalUr* ft/r Itrvoke .—(\) In the event of 
the declarer revoking, the opponents tcore 100 
points for each revoke. 

(in I 11 the event of either of the opponents re- 
v ok Ing. the declarer may cither freore KM) points 
for each revoke, or he may take two tricks from his 
op|M#hC!itx and add them to his own. ko long as he 
has not in that liand Ihm h penalised for a revoke. 

(c) hiiould Ixith Hides revoke, neither can score 
except for Honours above the line. 

43. — AscerUiiniwj Cards Playnt. — In order to 
ascertain which card has Ixen played by any 
player to a trick, any player may request the other 
players to draw the card they have each play ed to 
the trick. 
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44 —indications.— (a) No player is allowed to 
make any remark during the play of a trick, 
either by naming his own card played to the trick 
or by saying that the trick is his. or by any indica¬ 
tion of any kind. A ... 

(n) If the declarer indicate that all or any of the 
remaining tricks are his, he may be requested to 
lay his cards on the table face upwards. 

45. — Seeino Carts. —After a trick is turned and 

Quitted it must not be seen by any of the players. 
A player may only see the cards on the table. No 
cards after being turned over and Quitted may be 
referred to during the play of a hand. The penalty 
for doing so is 60 points above the line for each 
offeuce. . ., , 

46. — Errors in Scoring. —(a) Each side keeps its 
own score, and in the event of an error occurring 
it may l>e corrected before the end of the game in 
which it occurred. 

(u) For this purpose the end of the game is con¬ 
sidered to be when the last card has been dealt of 
the subsequent deal, or in the last game of the 
rubber, when the score has been agreed. 

(c) Should an error have been made in the score 
above the line it may be corrected at any time 
before the rubber score has been agreed. 

47. — Total Scores. — (a) The total scores made by 
each side are obtabied by adding up the scores for 
Tricks, Honours, Siam. Bonus. Undertricks, and 
Penalties together, and adding a further 250 
points to the total of that side winning the rubber. 

(B) The difference between the two scores being 
the number of points won and lost. 

BEZIQUE. 

This requires a pack of cards for each player, 
all the low cards from six downwards being 
dispensed with. Four or three may play the 
game, though two is best. The cards being 
shuffled together and cut, the dealer gives eight 
amis to his opi>onent, and the same number to 
himself, the seventeenth card being turned up 
to indicate trumps. Then the non-deaier takes a 
card, to which dealer plays, the best card winning 
the trick; play proceeding as at whist, save that 
ten will take any card except ace. The winner 
of the first trick takes the top card from the 
undealt remainder of the pack, his opponent takes 
the next. Then another trick is played, and 
another card taken by each and so on till .the 
pack is used up; whereupon the remaining eight 
are played out in tricks, till all are lost and won. 
Scoring depends on the combinations held and 
declared after each trick, the player first reaching 
1,000 being accounted the winner. Thus, the 
winner of a trick who thereby becomes tho holder 
of all four aces registers 100 points towards 
game, four kings 80 . four queens 00 . four knaves 
40. Simple marriage (kiug and queen, same 
suit) scores 20 points, royal marriage (king and 
queen, trump suit) 40; bezique loueen of spades 
and knave of diamonds) 40; double bezique 
(the two queens of spades and both knaves of 
diamonds) 500; sequence lace. ten. king, queen, 
and knave of trump suit) 250. Seven of trumps 
played or turned up reckons 10, taking the last 
trick 10. and dually every ace and ten in the 
captured tricks counts 10 to the taker. 

THE RULES OF BILLIARDS. 

1 . —Definition of Game .—The game of English 
Billiards is played on a table with pockets at the 
comers, and at the middle of the longer Hides, 
three bails—plain white, spot white, and red—are 
used; and the game consists of such number of 
points as may be agreed to by the players. The 
players are ordinarily two in number, but the game 
may be played by four persons (two l>eing partners), 
or by any convenient numl>er of players. 

2. —Technical Terms. — (a) To string is to play to¬ 
gether from the baulk line to the top cushion, with 
the object of leaving player's ball as near as pos¬ 
sible to the bottom cushion. 

in) A player's ball is in hand when it is off the 
table. 

(c ) A ball is in baulk when it rests on the baulk 
line or between that line and the bottom cushion. 

(i») A ball is forced off the UibU, which comes to 
rest otherwise than on the bed of the table, or in a 
pocket. 

(e> A whito ball is in pfoy when it lias been 
finally placed on the table and Htruck with the tip 
or the cue lor spotted mider Rules 11 and 16), and 


remains so until it Is pocketed. The red ball Is in 
play when spotted, and remains so until it is 
pocketed; any ball which is forced oil the table 
becomes out of play. 

(f) A stroke is made by a player aiming at and 
touching his ball, or striking his ball when It is in 
play with the tip of his cue. No stroke is com¬ 
pleted until all the bails have come to rest. 

(a) A break is a series of consecutive scoring 
strokes made in any one turn. 

(h) A cannon is made by a striker's ball coming 
in contact with two other bails. A balbto-ball 
cannon is made when the cue ball strikes both 
object balls before striking a cushion, or without 
striking a cushion at all. 

(i) A winning hazard is made when a ball, other 
than Che striker's ball, is pocketed. 

(j) A losing hazard is made when the striker’s ball 
is pocketed. 

(k) A miss is a stroke where the striker’s ball 
fails to touch any other ball; or where the striker's 
ball, when played from hand, strikes any part of a 
ball in baulk without first hitting a ball or cushion 
out of baulk; or where the striker's ball is struck 
more than once before contact with another ball. 

(D A foul stroke is one made in contravention of 
these rules. (Examples of foul strokes are given 
in Rule 14.) 

3 —Rules of Play. —All strokes must be mado 
with the tip of the cue. The ball must be struck* 
and not pushed. The ball must not be struck 
more than once In the same stroke, either before or 
after coutact with another ball. At the moment 
of striking, one of the player's feet must touch the 
floor. No ball must be forced off the table. f 

4.— Choice of Balls and Order of Play. —The 
choice of balls and order of play shall, unless mutu¬ 
ally agreed upon, be decided by stringing (the win¬ 
ner having the option). 

The players are entitled to alternate strokes 
unless a score Is made, in which case the striker 
continues his turn by playing from where his ball 
rests; or (in the case of a losing hazard or under 
Rule 11) from hand, till stopped by failure. The 
non-striker then follows on with the other whito 
ball, as herein prescribed. 

6.— Play from Hand. —To play from hand the 
striker must play his ball from a position on or 
within tho lines of the D. The ball must be 
played out of baulk, or strike any point of a ball or 
cushion out of baulk ; or may be played against a 
cushion in baulk to strike a ball out of baulk. 

6. — Baulk. —If a ball is out of baulk, any part 
of its surface may be played on from hand ; if a 
ball is in baulk, no part of Us surface may be 
played on direct from hand. Tho striker’s ball 
must then touch a cushion or ball out of baulk 
before touching a ball that is in baulk. 

7. — Detail of Scoring .—Points are thus scored : 
For a cannon (except as provided in Rule 8) or 
white hazard, two ; for a red hazard, three. If 
more than one hazard, or a combination of 
hazards and cannon, be made by the same stroke, 
all are scored. 

When a losing hazard Is combined with a cannon 
it shall be scored two or three points, according to 
whether the white or red was first struck. 

8. — Limits to Balldo~Ball Cannons.— Consecu¬ 
tive ball-to-ball caimans are limited to 35 ; on the 
completion of this number the break shall only be 
continued by the intervention of a hazard or in¬ 
direct cannon, or direct cannon in conjunction 
with a hazard. 

9. —The Red Ball. —When the red is pocketed (or 
forced off the table), it shall be replaced on tho 
spot. If tho spot Is occupied by another ball, tho 
reel shall be placed on the pyramid spot, and if 
that is also occupied. It shall be placed on tho 
centre sx>ot ; provided that If the red is pocketed 
twice in succession in one break from the 6i>ot, or 
from the pyramid spot, without tho conjunction of 
another score, it shall be placed on the centre spot, 
or, if that Is occupied, ou the pyramid spot ; anu 
Mhouid both these spots bo occupied, the red ehal 
be replaced on the spot. If again pocketed. It shall 
be placed on the spot. (The red is not considered 
to be spotted unless placed on a spot by hand.) 

10 . —Limitation of Misses.— A player may not 
make two misses in successive turns unless he or 
the opponent scores after the first mi?s. Any 
miss given when the striker is in band and there is 
no ball out of baulk, docs not count as one of tho 
two misses which constitute a foul stroke. 
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11. —Balls Touchi no. —When striker's ball re¬ 
mains touching another ball, red shall be placed on 
the spot, and non-striker’s ball. 1/ on the table, 
ehall be placed on the centre spot; striker shall 
play from hand ; if non-striker's ball is in hand, 
the red only shall be spotted, and striker ehall 
play from hand. 

12. —A Ball on the Kdoe of a Pocket. —A ball 
which hatf stopped on the edge of a pocket shall, if 
it falls in from vibration, be replaced. 

13. — Interference tu Son-Striker. —The non- 
striker shall, when the striker is playing, avoid 
standing or moving in the line of sight; he should 
sit or stand at a fair distance from the table. 

14. — Paul Strokes. —The player contravenes 
these Rules by the following acts (among others;:— 

(a) By touching his ball more than once in oue 
stroke (Rule 3). 

in) By forcing a ball olf the table (Rule 3>. 

(c) By playing when both his feet are o!l the 
lloor (Rule 3). 

(p) By playing before the balls have cotnc to 
rest (Rule 2) ; Before they have been Flatted ; 
or when wrongly spotted (Rules 9. 11. and IS). 

(E) By striking or touching his ball, whilst in 
play, otherwise than with the tip of his cue (Rule 3). 

Ilf a player desires to clean a bail, he may. with 
his adversary's permission, remove It to r that 
punxjse; should permission be refund be may 
request the referee to clean ami replace the ball.) 

(F) By playing improperly from hand (Rules a 
and 0). 

(o) By playing with the wrong Kill ; the choice 
of balls shall. In every case, determine the owner¬ 
ship (Rule 4). 

(in By pliylitg out of turn (Rule 4). 
d) By making more than 35 consecutive ball-to- 
ball cannons In contravention of Rule 8. or by 
making two misses in contravention eg Rule 10 . 

If a player jday the wrong bill, be scores all 
points made until the foul Is awarded. 

15. — PenaltUs. —For u miss, the non-striker 
ghall odd one to his score ; if In consequence of a 
miss, the striker's ball goes into a pocket (gener¬ 
ally known as " running a coup"),or Is forced off 
the table, the non-striker shall add three to bis 
score. If. after contact with another ball, striker's 
or an y other ball Is forced oil the table, the non 
striker shall add two |s>intfl to his score. 

For a foul stroke, the sinker (a) Lanes his turn ; 
(n) Cannot score any points he may have made In 
the stroke ; and (c) Is liable for any forfeit of 
points (which must lie added to his opponent's 
score) where prescribed by tho^e Rules. Ills 
opixment may continue from where the ball (or 
balls) Is left, the red. If olf the table, licing spotted 
as If no foul had been made (os pro\ Pled In Rub* 9); 
or may play from hand, the red being placed on 
the Npot. and the white l»all on the centre spot. 

10.— The Marker'$ JJiitu*. —The marker shall 
keen and call the s* ore. hand the rest, and attend 
to the players, and in the absence of a referee act 
us such, lie ahull not give advice or opinion on 
points ulTectlng play. 

17. — The lieftree's DutUs. —The referee Khali be 
tlie sole Judge of fair or unfair play, and slndl Is* 
responsible for the proper conduct of the game 
under thc«c rule*, and tdiall. of his own initiative, 
interfere If he observes any contravention, lie 
shall (at any lime), on appeal by a player, decide 
any question of fact connected with the play. 
iBxarnjiUs .*—If a ball Is In or out of baulk. If It 
touch a player’s ball. If It Is pro;**rl>* placed to 

[ »lay from hand, or if properly ni*otU*d. etc.). If 
ns have failed to observe any Incident, lie may 
take the evidence of the spectators lic.it placed for 
Observation Pi assist his decision. 

The referee sluUI not gl\e advice nor express 
opinion on points alfecllng play. O.sampUs :— 
The referee should not offer an opinion as to 
whether there Is room tor the red to l»e spotted, if 
pocketed by a stroke about to lie played. If a 
player play from band outside the limits of the />. 
lie shall not warn him before the stroke Is played, 
but shall award the foul Immediately after.) 

RULE3 OF THE AMATEUR BOXINO 
ASSOCIATION. 

1.—Iii all open oomi>ctltiouH the ring shall tie 
roped, and not leas than 12 ft. or more than 10 ft. 
uqu are. 

2.—Competitors to box In light boots or shoes 
(without spikes), and in nocka, running shorts or 

2 F 
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drawer*, and a vest covering chest and back. 
Competitors must wear distinguishing colour3, 
such as red or blue Fashes round the waist, to be 
supplied by authorities controlling the meeting. 

A Competitor will be excluded from competing 
unless properly attired. The gloves to Le of a 
Standard weight of eight ounces each. 

No Comi>etitor to be accepted for an open Com¬ 
petition under the age of 17. 

3. —Weights to be. for < hampioiL'hlps Competi¬ 
tions— Fly. not exceeding 8 Ft.; Bantam, not 
exceeding 8 6t. 0 lbs.; Feather, not exceeding 9 st.; 
Light, not exceeding 9 st. 9 ltis. ; Welter, not 
exceeding 10 st. 7 lbs. ; Middle, not exceeding 
11 st. 6 lbs. ; Light Heavy, not exceeding 12 Ft. 
7 lbs. ; Heavy, any weight. Competitors to 
weigh on the day of competition in boxing cos¬ 
tume. without gloves. 

4. —In all open competitions the number of 
rounds to be contested shall be three. The dura- 
tlon of rounds Khali i>e—open Competitions : two 
rounds of three minutes each, and one rouiid of 
four hiinutes. Open Novice Gompetltions : three 
rounds of two minutes each. Open Intermediate 
C'omr>etiUoiis ; two rounds of two minutes and one 
round of three minutes. In all cases one minute 
interval between each round inu*d be allowed. 

5. —All competitions aud contests shall be 
decided by two judges ami a referee, who shall Lu 
stationed apart from each other. 

In all open competitions, and other competi¬ 
tions where the duration of the rounds Is * k o* of 
equal length, the judges and referee shall award 
to the better inan at the end of each of the first 
two rounds live marks, and nt the end of the third 
round seven marks, and shall award a lesser num¬ 
ber of marks to the other man for each round, 
according to his merit. In competitions an i 
contests where the (hint l« »n of the rounds Is of eqm.l 
length, live marks shall be awarded to the better 
man at the end of each round, and a lesser immU r 
to the other man, according to his merit. Such 
marks shall be put down on the scoring paper. 

When the men are equal, the maximum nuinU r 
shall lie given to uveh. 

0.—At the end of each bout in a competition the 
Judges* scoring papers shall lie collected by an 
olllclal apiHiintid for that puri»ose. and. In cit-c ) 
where ilia two Judges agree In deciding a winner. 
6ucb olllclal shall announce their decision. If tie 
two Judges disagree, the olllclal shall so inform the 
referee, and collect his scoring paper, and, if two 
of three scoring papers agree in deciding who is a 
winner, the official Khali announce sip h decMon. 
If two of the three scoring papers do not aglet* in 
deciding on a winner, the referee tTiall order a 
further round of two minutes. 

7. —Marks will l>c awarded for " attac k.*' as 
follows:—Hired clean hies with the knuckle part 
of the glove of cither hand, on any part of the 
front or sides of (lie head, or liody above the bell ; 
and for " defence "g—< hiurding. slipping, ducking, 
counter-hitting, or getting away. Where com¬ 
petitors are otherwise equal, the majority of 
mirks shall lie given to the one who does most of 
the leading oil. or who display* the Ik*i ler st> le. 

8. —*1 he referee shall have i*ower to disqualify a 
competitor for any of (he following acts:—lor 
hitting liclow the licit. for hiding with the open 
glove, the lieside or " butt '* of the lmnd, or with 
wrist or elbow ; for Ftrlklng a competitor win n 
he is down ; for holding, butting, shouldering, 
intentionally falling without receiving a blow, 
wrestling, or roughing, or for any other uct he may 
deem foul. 

9. —in the event of a competitor being down. b!s 
opponent shall retire out «>f distance, and shall not 
recommence tioxlng until told to do so by the 
referee*. A man Is to lie considered down when ho 
Ison one foot or Itofli fret. If ut the game time any 
other part of his !**!> Is touching the ground. 
The referee shall not allow a competitor to be down 
longer Uian ton seconds. 

'i lie referee shall Is- empowered to stop a round 
If in his opinion a man Is outclassed or unlit to 
continue. 

Definition of an Anuiteur .—].—An Amateur !b 
one who h.is never competed for a money prize, 
slaked bet. or declared wager ; who has not com¬ 
peted with or against a Professional for any prize 
(except with the express sanction of the Amateur 
Boxing A**4 a iutlon). and who lias never taught, 
purbued, or uoalotcd 111 the practice of athletic 
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exercises as a means of obtaining a livelihood or 

for pecuniary gain. _ _ . 

Definition of a Novice. —A novice Is one who has 
never won a competition. i.e.“ open to novices.., 
«• open to Intermediates.” or "open to amateurs. 
The winner of a club " novice competition, or a 
competition limited to certain competitors, is 
eligible to compete in an " open novice com¬ 
petition. providing he is otherwise eligible. 

Rulings of the Council.—1.—An M.C re¬ 
ceiving payment for his services as Master of the 
Ceremonies ” forfeits his Amateur status. 

2 . —Under no circumstances can a competitor 
win more than one " Open Novices Competition. 

3. —No bandages of any description may be 
worn on the hands or wrists by competitors In 
Tournaments held under A.B.A. Rules. 

4 —At all competitions held under the Rules or 

the A.B.A.. a programme must be printed, stating 
value of each prize to be awarded, and all competi¬ 
tors not members of an affiliated Club must be 
entered thereon as unattached. . . 

5 _Not more than three contests shall be 
allowed at tournaments held under A.B A. Rules 
either by affiliated Clubs or by permit or the 
Association. 
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WHITE. 

The game of Chess is played by two persons, 
each havbur at command a little army of sixteen 
men. upon a board divided into sixty-four squares, 
eight on each of the four side9. The squares are 
usually coloured white ami black, or red and white, 
alternately ; and custom has made it an Indis¬ 
pensable regulation that the board thall be so 
placed that each player has a white square at nis 

right-hand corner. .. ._, ,. K 

The diagram above represents the board wun 
all the men arranged In proper order for the com¬ 
mencement of a game. . . « 

Each player, it will lw observed, has eight 
superior Pieces or officers, and eight minorones 
which arc called Pawns ; and for the ™ 

distinction, the Pieces and Pawns of one party are 

or a different colour to th«ve of the other. __ 

The eight superior Pieces on each side, arc— 

A King . 





A Queen . 

Two Rooks, or Castles . . 

(as they are indiscriminately called) 

Two Bishops 


Two Knights . 

And each of these Pieces has his 
Pawn or Foot-soldier . . . 

making In all an array of sixteen men on each side. 
The white King always stands on a black square. 
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and the black King on a white one. The Pieces on 
the King’s side of the Board are called King’s 
Bishop, King’s Knight, King’s Book. etc. The 
Pieces on the Queen’s side are. In like manner, 
called the Queen’s Bishop, Queen’s Knight, and 
Queen’s Book. etc. 

Movement of the Pieces and Pawns. —A know¬ 
ledge of the moves peculiar to these several men la 
so difficult to describe in writing, and so com¬ 
paratively easy to acquire over the chess-board, 
from any competent person, that the learner is 
strongly recommended to avail himself of the 
latter means when practicable: for the use. how¬ 
ever, of those who have no chess-playing acquain¬ 
tance at command, the subjoined description will, 
it Is hoped, suffice. 



The Kino . 


# 




The King can move one square only at a time 
(except In M Castling.” which will be explained 
hereafter), but he can make this move in any 
direction, forwards, backwards, laterally, or 
diagonally. He can take any one of the adver¬ 
sary’s men which stands on an adjoining square to 
that he occupies, provided such man Is left un¬ 
protected. and he has the peculiar privilege of 
being himself exempt from capture. 

Ms/ The Queen . 

The Qneen is by much the most powerful of the 
forces. She has the advantage of moving as a 
Rook. In straight lines, forwards, backwards, and 
sideways, to the extent of the board In all direc¬ 
tions. and as a Bishop, diagonally, with the same 
range. 

The Rook . a# 

The Rook, or Castle, is next in power to the 
Queen. He moves in a straight line, forwards, 
backwards, or sideways, having a uniform range, 
on a clear board, of fourteen squares, exclusive of 
the one he occupies. 




The Bishop . 


A 


The Bishop moves diagonally forwards or back¬ 
wards. to the extent of the board. It follows, 
therefore, that he travels throughout the game 
only ou squares of the same colour as the one on 
which he stands when the game begins, and that 
each player has a Bishop running on white squares, 
and one on black squares. 


& 


The Knight. 


& 


The action of the Knight is peculiar, and not 
easy to describe. He Ls the only one of the Pieces 
which has the privilege of leaping over another 
innn. The Knight is the only one of the eight 
capital Pieces which can be played before the 
Pawns are moved—hla move Ls one square in a 
straight line . and one in an oblique direction* (bee 
diagram.) 


6 


The Paum. 


i 


The Pawn moves only one square at a time, and 
that straight forward . except in the act of capturing, 
when It takes one step diagonally to the right or 
left tile on to the square occupied by the man taken, 
and continues on that ille until It captures another 
man. A power has been conceded to it, however, 
of going two steps when first playal in the game. 
provided no hostile Pawn commaruls the first s*piart 
over which he leaps. A Pawn ls the only one of the 
forces which ooes out of his direction to capture , and 
which has not the advantage of moving backwards. 

Some Technical Terms in use among Chess Players. 

Castlino.— Although, as a general rule, the move 
of the King Is restricted to one square at a time, he 
has the privilege, under certain conditions, once 
In the game, of moving in conjunction with either 
of the Rooks two squares. This peculiar move¬ 
ment Is called Castlino . and. In this country. It la 
performed In the following manner:—If a player 
wishes to castle on his King’s side of the board, he 
moves the King to K. KL’s sq., and then places 
the K.’s Rook on K. B’s square. If he castle on 
the Queen’s side, he plays hla King to Q. B s sq.. 
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and Q's Rook to Q's sq. The object of this com¬ 
pound move la generally to place the royal Piece 
in safety, and at the same time bring the Rook 
from the comer square into better play. 

The conditions under which a player is per¬ 
mitted to castle are :—1. The King mast not be in 
check. 2. The King mast not have moved. 3. 
The Rook must not have moved. 4. The King 
mast not pass over or on to any square attacked 
by an enemy's man. And 6. There mast be no 
Piece, either of his own or the adversary's. between 
the King and the Rook. 

Check and Checkmate .—The King is said to be in 
check when he is attacked by any Piece or Pawn, 
for it being a fundamental law of chess that the 
King can never l>e taken, whenever any direct 
attack upon him is mode, he mast be warned of 
his danger by the cry of check . and the player is 
then ooiuiHilled either to remove his King out of 
c)ock\ or parry the check by intending a man 
between the King and the attacking Piece, or cap¬ 
ture the checking man. 

When he can do none of these three thing*, he Is 
checkmated . and the game won by *lie other side. 


BLACK. 



The Knight's Move. 


Doubled Fawn .—When two Pawns of the snme 
colour lire on the same ille the front one is called a 
doubled Faum. 

Kn prise .—When a Piece or Pawn Is In a situa¬ 
tion to Iks taken by the enemy. It is said to be rn 
prise. To put a Piece eu prue is to play it so that 
t may lx? captured. _ _ 

The Exchange. —When a Player gains a Rook for 
a bishop or a Knight, It is termed winning the 
exchange. 

Gambit. —This word Is derived from an Italian 
phrase in wrestling, and signifies a movement by 
which the adversary is tripled up. In chess, this 
is attempted by the first player putting a Pawn 
en prise at the enemy early tn the game, by which 
he is enabled more rapidly and cflcclually to de¬ 
velop his sti|»erlor Rleccs. There are several 
gambits, but the most imis>rtnnt. and one* which 
includes many others, is the King s gambit, com¬ 
menced as billows :— 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1 K. P. to K's 4th. 1. K. P. to K*s 4tb. 

2. K. B. p. to B's 4lh. 2. P. takes K. II. P. 

There Is also the Queen’s gambit, of which the 
Opening moves arc— 

WHITE. IILACK. 

1. Q. V. to Q's 4th. 1. Q. P. to Q's 4th- 

2. Q. B. P. to B's 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

To lnterj*j*e .—When the. KIng Is checked, or 
any valuable Piece in danger from the attack of an 
enemy, you are wild to inUrj>OBC a man when you 
play It between Die attacked rind attacking Piece. 

ItoljUd Fawn. —A Pawn which stands alone, 
without tire supiiort* and protection of other 
Pawns. Is termed an isolat**t Pawn. 

J'atUntbc .—A French expression, signifying I 
arrange." or " I replace." which Is used by a 
player when he touches a man merely to adjust its 
position on the board, without intending to play it. 
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Passed Faxm. —A Pawn is said to be a passed 
one when the adversary has no Pawn to obstruct 
its march on the same tile, or on either of the next 
tiles to the right or left. 

To Queen a Fawn . or to odcane* a Fawn to Queen. 
—When a player has contrived to advance a Pawn 
to the eighth or last square of the tile, it assumes 
the rank and power of a Queen, or any other Piece 
he chooses, and he is then said to have queened his 
Pawn. 

Stalemate. —When one party has his King so 
circumstanced that, not being at the moment in 
check, he cannot play him without going Into 
check, and at the same time has no other Piece or 
Pawn to move Instead, he Is said to be stalemated* 
and the game is considered drawn. 

Takino a Faum en passant, or in pissing .—The 
Pawn has the privilege, on lielng tlrst played in the 
game, to advance two square*, unless in to doing 
he pass a square which is attacked by a hostile 
Pawn; in which case the opi«onent may. at his 
option, permit him to make the two steps forward, 
and there remain, or may capture him in his pas¬ 
sage in the same way as if he had moved but one 
6tCp. . 

CONSEQUENCES. 

A parlour game. In which the player*, seated 
at tables, write down, without collusion, parts 
of a brief imaginary social story on indicated 
lines; each foldiiig down what they write and 
passing on the paper to the next contributor 
to continue the narrative, until the sheet on 
unfolding on completion, contains the work 
of os many different writers as are playing. The 
characters Introduced may !>e present lit the 
company or not. as pre-arranged. Ten players 
are requisite for the following spec! Meat Ion of the 
" Consequences *' game, which may l>o ingeniously 
varied. First player writes :—An adjectival 
description of a lady; second, a lady's name; 
third sets down tluit the adjectival lady unknown 
met an adjectival—hazarding the suitable descrlm 
tlon—gentleman; fourth the name of a gentle¬ 
man; liftb. the meeting place of the two; sixth, 
when the meeting occurred; seventh, what the 
lady sold to ttie gentleman; eighth, his reply; 
ninth, the Consequences; tenth, what the world 
said. The composite story might read at the 
conclusion thus:— 1 1 > The gudiing <2> widow 
Flighty 13) met silly 141 lord Softhead (5) In the 
gloaming (0) down a shady lane (7) She wild — 
'* Kiss me quick, love '* lie said—'* lkx>s your 
mother know you're out?'* IP) l ho Consequence 
was—trouble for two (10) And the world said 
*’ Just wluil we expected." Quod fun may be 
got out of this. 

CRIBBAGE. 

Dealer serves out either live or six cards front 
an entire pack. Two cards are thrown out by 
each player, but not exposed; then a card is 
turned up. and this counts with the crlhtwhl<h 
Is-longs to dealer), and also with tlio hainls of 
tho players, in discarding. and in play, the 
endeavour Is to make as many combinations 
of liftcen. pairs, and runs, os |s*«slble; and 
" lltishcH " also count, i.r.. all the amis held being 
of one suit. I he court cards are valued at ten 
ea<h for counting, and the rest according to the 
iiumlsr of their pips. Sixty-one points Is game 
when two play at U\e-< ard "crib " ; tw ice round the 
• Issird at six cards. I here are furl her points In tiie 
game, foi which Instructions should be obtained. 

n DOMINOES. 

# 

A game played by two or more perrons with 
"twenty-eight stouts." or pieces of oblong bone. 
Ivory, or w<kk 1. of uniform size. d>ed ld.uk. 
faced In white and dotted with hliu k K|»ots to 
indicate every possible numerical combination, 
from double-six to double-blank, a black central 
dividing line isdng marked from side to side 
of each. 'i lie game consists In matching and 
joining one end of the pieces ployed with one end 
of another held by the following player, those 
engaged ploying alternately. In the simplest 
form of domino play, he whoso hand of live 
or seven pieces Is llr*t played out wins the round; 
other games consist of a combhuitlon of this 
and the counting of ull the lives and threes formed 
by the two ends of ploy to the score of the player 
who makes them. Koch player not only en¬ 
deavours to facilitate his own scoring, but to 
fruslrule that of hla adversary. When one has 
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played his final piece, he £s •‘domino. 0 Some 
boxes of dominoes extend up to double-nine. 

DRAUGHTS. * 7 " 

A same played on a board made and marked 
as for chess (q.v.) with twelve black and twelve 
white discs or “men.” One player takes the 
black •• pieces,” the other the “ white.” and 
places them on the three rows of white squares at 
his end of the board. In turn each moves a 
" piece ” forward, diagonally, either to left or 
right, one square at a time, keeping to the white 
squares only, the object being to capture or hem 
In the " pieces ” of his opponent. Any “ piece ” 
advanced to the further row on the antagonistic 
side of the board becomes a " king.” and must be 
•• crowned.” when it may be moved by the player 
backward as well as forward. A " piece ” left 
after a move capturable by an adversary must be 
taken by the latter, or he is " hulled.” i.e. he loses 
the 14 piece/* Capture Is effected by leaping over 
an opposition 44 man.” to a vacant white square 
beyond, upon the line of march, from the white 
space Immediately in front ; but no player can 
advance by skipping across one of his own 44 pieces.” 
A continuous series of leaps may be made at one 
movement, should blank squares admit. Crowning 
consists of the placing of a surrendered “piece” 
upon the 44 man 44 which has become a king. He 
who remains in possession of one or more pieces 
crowned or uncrowned, upon any white square 
when his opponent's score is exhausted, wins the 
game. 

"NAP” OR “NAPOLEON.” 

Five cards dealt singly to each player from full 
pack. Player or dealer’s left “ declares “ to win 
what number of tricks he thinks he can—two, three, 
four, or 44 Nap 44 or Napoleon (the whole five) or, 
with a poor hand. 44 passes/ 4 The next player has 
the privilege of calling higher and taking the lead in 
that case, unless he himself be over-called. The 
first card played by caller constitutes trumps, 
should the leader 44 make ” the number of tricks 
he declares he receives stakes as previously agreed 
from his opjsmenta; failiug he 44 pays out" 
accordingly. In a 44 Nap ” declaration the 44 pay 
out 44 for failure is generally single, and for success 
double, but the arrangement may be varied. 
With an exceptionally poor hand 44 Mis6re ** may 
l»e called by any player and take precedence of all 
else (unless another calls three). Here the caller's 
task is to avoid winning any trick, and forfeit 
or gain are usually as for three tricks. It is a 
favourite fast gambling game for small stakes 
with many card players. ^ x 

SOLITAIRE. *" ’ 

Played on a round board with thirty-three 
holes on Its upper surface. In each hole is 
placed a glass marble. The player takes away 
any one marble, and moves thereinto any other 
separated by one from the vacant hole, removing 
the marble skipped over from the board, as with 
44 men 44 at draughts; the object being so to take 
all but one. leaving that in the hole rendered 
vacant by the tirst move. 

WHIST. 

Accounted the best of all social card games, 
and id played according to rigorous method* and 
strict rule by four persons—two in partnership i 
against the other two—and the complete pack. 
'Ike partners wit at opposite corners of the table; 
and. the cards having been shuffled and cut for 
trumps, are dealt out singly until exhausted. 
The carda are then taken in hand and played out 
in 13 tricks of four each, the player on the left of 
the dealer having first lead ; and the winner of 
each trick leading off in the next. Ace is highest 
card—except in cutting, when it is reckoned lowest 
—king, queen, and knave rank next in order. And 
then from ten downwards. The higher card of 
any suit takes the lower, unless the trick be 
trumped by a player unable to follow suit ; and 
tne tricks are gathered up by one of the pair 
winning them, as made. Each trick over six taken 
in a hand by two partners counts one point to 
tiiein towards the ten which makes game. The 
holding of “ honours ”—the ace and court cards of 
the trump suit—counts towards game. If a pre¬ 
ponderance be held by either pair : that U. if the 
partners between them are dealt three 44 honours/' 
they score two points, and should they have all 


four they count four In respect of such holding. 
“ Honours ” counting before tricks, & pair of 
partners holding three or four, having re a ch e d a 
score of eight, may 44 call 44 them and win thereby 
without further delay. It is usual for the holder 
of two honours at such a point to say to his partner, 
•• Can you one ? ” Should the answer be 44 Yes! ” 
the cards are produced and the game triumphantly 
ended. When the 44 nine-hole 44 is reached, 
44 honours 44 do not count with the players in that 
position. There are penalties for 44 revoking/* 
i.e. omitting to 44 follow suit ** with a card of that 
suit in hand, and for other infringements of the 
elaborate rules of this scientific game, which re¬ 
quires playing with skill, deliberation and perfect 
understanding between the partners. It is very 
engrossing, and admits, consequently, of no 
general conversation. Dummy Whist is resorted 
to when four players are not available. 

t^ SOLO WHIST# 

A game In which the four players act In¬ 
dependently. unless there be 44 proposal 44 and 
44 acceptance/* when the two partners play 
together against the other two. Play Is as at 
Whist, honours, however, not being counted. 
The cards are all dealt, in four threes and the 
final round singly, dealer facing his last card to 
indicate trumps. The player on dealer's left 
may then 44 declare/ 4 If he. with a fairly strong 
hand, thinks he and a partner could make eight 
tricks, he calls 44 1 propose/ 4 and may be accepted 
by any one of the other players in their turns, 
when the game proceeds, should there be no 
higher call. He may. however, call “Solo.” 
which is a declaration that he Intends to try to 
win five tricks against the combined efforts of 
the other three players. He may go higher and 
call 44 Misfire.” which means that he undertakes 
not to win any trick, aud in this call there Is 
no trump suit. He may declare still higher, 
called 44 Abondance ,** and. to make It. must win 
nine tricks, making any suit he chooses to de¬ 
nominate trumps, always providing that a call of 
Abandonee on trumps would have precedence of 
that call in a non-trump suit, and take from him 
the lead. A very poor hand does not 44 declare " 
but 44 passes”; though the first player to call, 
having 44 passed/ 4 may accept a proposer, should 
the other players not do so or make a higher 
declaration, the declarations ranking from 
Abondance downwards, the lead going by rotation. 
The stakes are graduated, losers paying out to 
the other players on failing to achieve their 
declaration, and receiving upon accomplishing 
It. with additional winnings per trick exceeding 
the declaration, and forfeits for each trick declared 
and not taken, and for winning any trick after 
calling Misfire. Open Misfire is a higher call than 
Abondance. Its declarer exposing his hand after 
the first trick; and Abandonee Dficlarfie is the 
highest call of all—In which he who adventures 
upon It must take every trick. Double receivings 
and forfeits obtain in the last two calls, as com¬ 
pared with simple Misfire and Abandonee respect¬ 
ively. though there are no under tricks or over 
tricks to be paid for. 

TABLE TENNIS, 

This game, previously known as 44 Ping-Pong/ 4 
has increased In popularity and is seriously played 
by many Lawn Tennis and Badminton devotees. 
Firm rules have been laid down by the Inter¬ 
national Table Tennis Federation, amongst which 
the following are the most Important:— 

The Table. —Rectangular surface of dark colour. 

0 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, and supported 2 ft. 6 in. 
above the floor, and made of 1-in. solid wood. The 
surface shall be edged with a while line I in. broad. 

The Net. —Dividing playing surface Into two 
courts of equal size. 4 ft. 0 In. by 2 ft. fi in., shall be 
6 ft. long and Of in. above table leveL The outside 
limits of each post shall be 6 In. outside side lines. 

The Ball. —Made of celluloid not less than 4i in. 
nor more than 42 in. circumference, and not less 
than oz., nor more than oz. In weight. 

The Racket.— May be of any material, size. 
shai>e or weight. ... , 

Games are 21 points up. If both sides are level 
at 20 they continue until one gets 2 points ahead. 

Service is changed at every five points. 

Fair Service. —The ball must first touch the 
server's court and then, passing over or round the 
net. touch striker-out's court. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Great War changed many things, among them the British outlook on the keeping of 
Poultry. For a couple of centuries at least. English-bred Poultry have been looked upon as the finest 
and best in the world. That is so far as the breeding of high-class exhibition stock is concerned. 
Purity of breed, and perfection in Quality so far as the properties of the different breeds are concerned, 
were the points to which British breeders devoted their attention, and in which they led the world. 

The British breeders could and did produce birds of the different breeds which commanded prices 
ranging from £20 to £50. and even from £100 to £200. Arguing from the fact that it cost no more to 
rear one of these valuable specimens than it did an ordinary laying fowl which was worth no more than 
5s. to 105.. they said. “ Why should wo waste our time on such low-priced birds ? Wecan’obtaln all 
the eggs that we need for eating from other nations. Let them supply such. We will turn our 
attention to the more profitable side of Poultry culture, the breeding of the purest and the best." 

Poultry culture in England was a very highly specialised art. and English Poultry held a commanding 
position the world over. Engl Ish*ex ports of choice Poultry were great, even as our imports of eggs 
and table Poultry were enormous. 

In 1914 cainc the Great European War. Imports were stopped. Food supplies ceased, and British 
breeders turned their attention from the breeding of exhibition, or Fancy. Poultry to the common 
utilitarian practice of egg and Poultry meat production. In doing so they were exploring an unknown 
avenue. Experience taught them that It was a profitable one. When the war ceased. England's 
stocks of utility Poultry increased. The demand for home-produced eggs and Poultry meat became 
greater and greater. 

As a consequence. Poultry farms sprang up all over the country; many who had previous to the war 
been following sedentary occupations became Poultry farmers. In addition, many thousands of 
cottagers and small-holders turned their attention to the keeping and breeding of Poultry, whilst our 
general fanners, who had in the past paid little attention to the possibilities of good profits In Poultry', 
were urged by the National Fanners' Union to study more seriously the economics of Poultry on the 
farm, and so successfully have many of them done this that they have found that no live-stock on the 
fann will show a better return than a tlock of high-class pedigree utility Poultry. 

Not long ago we were privileged to go over a 600-acre farm in Hampshire. A few years since the 
holder of this farm was attracted by an article he read in one of the Poultry Journals, the writer of which 
spoke of the neglect of a great profit-making proposition by our general farmers, and gave figures 
showing that a good stock of Poultry would yield more profit than horses, cattle, sheep or any other 
live-stock on the farm. That article impressed the reader so much that he at once took over from 
his wife the fann stock of Poultry, and set about testing the truth of the article he had been reading. 

One of the first things he discovered was that no proper system of management had been followed by 
his wife, neither was the stock of the quality it should be. He purchased several hundreds of eggs 
from a well-known Poultry fanner, and by the aid of a small incubator hatched out a fine lot of 
chickens. At the end of the season he cleared out all the old stock. In two years he possessed a flock 
or 3.000 high-class Rhode Island Reds. 2.000 of which were pullets of the first season, and from each 
of which he had a clear profit of 105. per head. 

That this man’s experience is not exceptional we have had many convincing proofs, and to-day there 
are hundreds of thousamis more fowls on our general farms than there were in the first and second 
decades of the present century. Indeed we know of some small farmers who have given up general 
fanning and turned their fanns into Poultry fanns only. 

Much has been done by tho Ministry of Agriculture to promote Poultry culture, and under Its 
auspices our County Councils and other educational authorities have also helped in the good work. 
Yet notwithstanding all that ha9 been done, the fact remains that England still sends out of the country 
something like twenty-two and a half million pounds a year for foreign eggs and poultry. Our home 
production has increased aud is still increasing, yet over 40 per cent, of the eggs consumed in this 
country come from abroad. In Denmark and Holland. Poultry culture has reached a very high state 
and more than a third of the eggs which come from abroad come from these two countries. 

From very carefully compiled estimates made by the officers of the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
value of the eggs produced In this country is greater than the whole of the cereal crop. This alone \9 
an indication of how the production of Poultry in England has increased In the twentieth century. 
There are tlioso who talk about over production, but}we have a long way to go before home production 
overtakas homo consumption, even as it Is to-day. but It Is gratifying to know that consumption of 
eggs is increasing beyond tho growth of population, and to-day we consume far more eggs per head of 
the population than we did a few years since. This means that there is a very bright future before the 
Poultry Industry of Great Britain. 

There has been great advance In all branches of Poultry culture. New methods of rearing are being 
introduced, the mtwt notable of which is what Is known as the Battery Brooding System, in which 
birds are reared in cages, in heated rooms, for the first eight weeks of their life without broody hens 
or hovers. 

This system, together with that of the Commercial Hatchery, promises tocompletely revolutionise 
t ne i oultry Industry, as by it our hatching and rearing will be specialised, and home hatching and rear- 
ing will become a thing of the past. This is all in its Infancy at present, but progress is being made, 
mid ft is possible that In a few years our commercial egg fanners, our general farmers and email-holders 
ontho fields tChlnB rearinff * but wUi buy tiielr chickens at an age when they can be put straight 

estimate every laying hen should produce a profit of IDs. per annum at the least, 
and when flocks are not too largo the profit may be increased by 50 per cent orVven more. A young 
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man with a small amount of capital and unlimited energy may to-day make a good living by running a 
small commercial eg* farm. In making a btart. consideration has to be paid to the nature of the land, 
the Quality of the stock, and the proximity of a good market. In selecting land, the chief consideration 
is dryness Poor land is better than good. If a man Is willing to work. Poultry farming will afford 
him a heaithy and profitable occupation. But we would utter a word of caution. An apprenticeship 
must be served, or In this, as in any other business, failure will result. 

The Information given in these pages will help any amateur to make a success of Poultry-keeping by 
guiding him in the management of his small stud. By careful attention to detail he will soon be able 
to reach out to higher things and increase his profits. ^ 

The Poultry’ Industry i* not only increasing, but it is now recognised as one of the most profitable 
and important branches of agriculture, and its future is one w hich promises greater and greater success 
to those who euter it armed with knowledge, enthusiasm, and determination. 


BREEDS OF POULTRY: 

THEIR POINTS, PECULIARITIES, AND VALUE. 


Anconas are small, active fowls and non-sitters. 
The first specimens were brought from Ancona to 
Britain about 1884. They are of mottled black 
and white plumage and yellow legs with black 
8 iK)ts; single combs; good layers of white eggs in 
summer, but not remarkable for table qualities. 

Andalusians are a beautiful Spanish variety of 
slatey-blue colour, with very' attractive dark 
edging or lacing to the feathers, and much re¬ 
semble Minorca* In form. They are good layers 
of white eggs; but are faulty breeders, not more 
than half the chickens hatched being of the true 
markings, even when the eggs are from prize birds. 

A see b are small, heavily-built birds of the best 
Indian Game type, and they are very pugnacious. | 
They are only moderate layers, being cliieily kept 
for show purposes. , , , . . 

Australorps, a breed of sensational laying fowls 
which has been developed in Australia by crossing 
the Black Orpington with the Minorca and Chinese | 
I-angshall. First Imported into England in 1920. 
they Imvc since become exceedingly popular. 

Bantams are kept more for pleasure than profit, 
and there are many l>eaut»fui varieties, both in 
the game and other sections. They are the result 
of carefully selected small " sports " of the larger 
varieties, freaks in reality, encouraged into per¬ 
petuation by fanciers. Thus we have Black Itose- 
comb Bantams, the Black Hamburgh lu diminu¬ 
tive; and the Caine varieties are also dwarfs of 
their fully-sized progenitors; the Old English 
Game Bantam is one of the most popular of these 
dwarfs; White Kosc-coinbs. Booted (mainly white, 
though blacks, mottles and spangles have been 
shown). Plymouth ltock. Scotch Grey. Silver 
and Gold Spangled, and Pencilled Hamburgh*. 
White. Black. Buff. Blue. Mottled. Silver-Pen¬ 
cilled. and Partridge. Wyandotte*. Brahmas. leg¬ 
horns. Minorca*. Ancoua*. Andalusian*. Japanese. 
Nankin. Frizzles. Cochin, generally known as 
Pekin, and Sebright Bantams, the latter with their 
pretty lacing on the beautiful gold and silver 
ground colours. All have their admirers and 
exhibitors. _ , . ... . 

Banicvelders are a modern fowl built up by 
crowing Partridge and Gold Wyandotte* with the 
common fowl of the Bamcvelder district In 
Holland. A most useful utility breed for general 
purpose*. They are very handsome birds or 
black and gold plumage, and lay very large brown 
eggs. They do not lay so many eggs as the 
Wyandotte* and Ix-ghoms. but make up in 
weight what they lark in numbers. 1 hey are a 
very hardy breed, and the hens lay well in winter 

^Brahmas are a fine breed which attain a good 
size but have fallen off considerably In recent 
yearn in point of quality. They are large, of erect 
bearing, and heavily feathered There are two 
varieties, light and dark, the light variety being 
the best. The egg* are large and brown. I hey 

are frequent sitters. .... „ „ ... 

Camplnes are a Belgian breed, small. active, 
non-Bitters; they have barred plumage, single 
comb*, and slate-blue leg*; are good layers, and 
uneful when young for table ptirposc*. I here are- 
two varieties—Silver and Gold, tho former being 

most In favour. „ _ ._. - .. 

Cochins. These an- well known members of the 
fancy variety, come from China; large, bulky, of 
low carriage, pronounced cushion, and heav il> 
feathered. 'There ure five viirkUe*—buff. part¬ 
ridge. cuckoo, white, and black. Buff Cochin* 


are the most popular. They are neither good 
table bird* nor good layer*, but produce a fair 
number of eggs in winter, and of large size. They 
are mostly kept for show 

Creve-CcBurs. a black-piuniaged French breed, 
very popular in its own country, but not over 
well suited to our climate. They have a two¬ 
horned comb and large crest. Good layers and 
table fowls. , . . 

Dominiques, one of the oldest American breed*, 
cuckoo marked, rose combs, yellow-legged, hardy, 
excellent layers. g'M*l table-birds. 

Dorkings are the oldest English breed; pquarv- 
ivodled and deep-breasted; most valuable for 
table purposes, but not very good layers. Much 
u.M.-d for crossing with game to pnduco table-birds. 
There are four generally rec*»gni^ed varieties— 
dark, silver-grey, white, and cuckoo— and several 
other little-known types, such a* tho red. The 
usual weight of a cock l* from 7 to 11 pound*, and 
the llesh of these birds is of excellent quality. 
The eggs average over two ounces. 

Duckwing, a class of game fowl, in two distinct 
varieties, golden and silver-hackled; both ure 
beautiful, and |K)*sess all the good table-point* of 
the game breed geuendly. There are al*u Duck- 

wing Leghorns. _ _ , C .1 I .1 

Dumpies are much In favour lu Scotland; they 
have large square bodies and very short legs; 
the colouring varies. Bolh good lay era and table 
birds. 

Fnverollw arc a French variety. There are 
three varieties—white, salmon and ermine, the 
salmon l>eiiig most generally met with In this 
country. It is a first-class table breed. Its 
great claim to recognition is the early inuturlty of 
the chicken. It is a good winter layer. 

Frizzles come from Eastern Asia, and arc re¬ 
markable for the peculiar backward curl of their 
feathers. Their plumage Is commonly white, but 
there are also brow n and black specimens. They 
are only moderate layers. 

Game Fowls are usually poor layers, but capital 
sitters, and the hens make good mothers. Splen¬ 
did table-birds, their chief objection i* their In¬ 
corrigible pugnacity, which hardly seems to have 
abated since the cruel old cock-fighting times. 
The old English game fowls are largely used for 
crossing with other breed*, ami tlie Guuie-Dorking 
hybrid 1* utsiut the lxr*t early-developing table- 
bird wo liavc. The leading varieties of Ol<I 
English (lame Fowl are' the block-red. brown red. 
plies, duckwing. I*lack, vs bite. homy, birchen, 
and glnger-rvd. 'The modern Game Fowl Is of 
little use. except from an exhibition standpoint. 

Homburgha. There an; flvo principal varieties 
—block, silver and gold pencilled, and sliver and 
gold spangled. They have a large nisc-cornb 
with long and pointed spike, and large, round 
white lobes; the leg* are a dark slate blue, except 
In the black, which should lx> darker, approaching 
black; they are- non-sitters, and fairly popular 
for show purp<«cH. They ure more appreciated 
for their beauty and ac tivity than for their other 
qualities, although they are good layers of white 
eggs. Cuckoo and White Hamburgh* are both 
occasionally met with. 

Ilonny Game are a variety In which the cock- 
bird* have straight tails and plumage like the 
female*, and have been bred true for many years 
in Cuml>erland. Westmorland. Devonshire, and 
Cornwall. , 

Houdans are a popular and precocious French 
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variety, with heavy crest and bib and curious 
leaf-shaped cornb; plumage similar to the Ancona; 
a Rood layer of white eyes, and a very useful table- 
bird; makes a very stood cross with Came or with 
Orpingtons; not very popular for show. The 
economic merits of tills fowl are very great. 

Indian Game, a huge-boned member of the 
Asiatic Game family; very heavy, fair layere of 
bmf eggs, moat useful for crossing with Dorking*. 
Orpingtons, and Faverolles to produce table- 
chickens. Good sitters and excellent nurses. 
Popular for show. 

Japanese Bantams are pompous loooking little 
white bin Is, with straight block tails, laced with 
white, and very short yellow legs. In recent 
years blacks, whites, mottles, greys, and blues have 
been shown. 

Japaneso Long Tails. A bird somewhat like 
the old English game fowl, save in the i»ecu!iar 
re.*i>ect of the tail of the male, which sometimes 
reaches a yard or inure in length. They are 
somewhat delicate, and quite unfitted for an 
English utility poultry yard. (See Yokohama*.) 

Jersey Giants are an American bird of great 
size. They lay fairly well, and make good table- 
birds. There are blacks and whites. 

Jungle Fowl. 'Hie wild poultry of the Orient, 
supposed by many to l>c the originator of all the 
modern dm nest ica tel bree»ls. 

La Brosse. A French breed of the highest table 
quality. There are three varieties, white, grey 
mid black; good layers, but rarely sit. 

La Fleehe. A black French breed, with two- 
limned comb, famous as a table-bird, remarkable 
for lineness of llesh, good layers, but seldom sit. 

Lakenfelders are of Dutch origin, with white 
body and black hackle and tail; very small, good 
layers of white eggs; enjoy fair popularity; but 
arc very wild and nil her delicate. 

Langshans. Originally came from a district, in 
China on the* Yangtse-Kiang. and have proved a 
\ery valuable breed. They have brilliant black 
plumage; are very g«VKj layers of dark-coloured 
egg*, and are of capital table quality. 

Leghorns. A rather small, non-sitting, active. I 
Italian breed; very good layers of Janre w hite eggs; j 
heavy combs and large white lobes; several 
varieties—white, brown. bulT. blue, black, pile, 
golden duckwing, silver duck wing, and cuckoo; I 
m*)st of these enjoy considerable popularity for j 
show. As layers the white arc quite the best off 
nriv fowl known to English breeders. The other 
colour* are more generally kept by exhibitors. 

Malaya. A big-limltcd variety of the Asiatic 
Game family, bred mainly for show purposes. 

Minorcas are one of the l>est breed of domestic | 
poult. Medium sized and of Spanish origiir; 
large single comb* and white lobes—very good 
layers of large white eggs; highly recommended 
for sheltered runs; very popular for show; white 
and black, non-sitter*. Not uf much use as table- 
bin L*. 

Modem Game. Very tall, evolved from the Old 
English Game, and bred solely for show; very 
p*'pillar, several varieties—black-red. brown-red. 
Pile, duckwing, birchen, white, black, etc, (See 
uhn Giuno Fowls.) 

Naked Necks. Curious variety of Transyl¬ 
vanian origin, with necks devoid of feathers; 
several colours. 

Nankin Bantams. On > of our oldest breeds, 
and rkldoni seen nowadays; they are of a cinna¬ 
mon hue in colour, and are believed to have been 
the foundation of many other varieties, especially 
hebrights and Game. 

Old English Game. The original type of 
English lighting game; shapely nnd handsome; i 
tine lies bed for table, and very valuable for cross¬ 
ing; still wry popular for show; several varieties, j 
black-red. brown-red. spangled blue, blue-red, 
birchen, brassy-back, black. Furness, taa&lcd, 
crele. henny. etc., with variations In the females. 

Old English Pheasant. A breed closely con¬ 
nected with the Derbyshire Redcap, and very 
similar In many ways. 

Or lofts. A Russian bred l; Large, very big 
heads, with beards and mulls, useful for general 
purposes. 

Orpingtons. An English breed, and one erf the 
rn«»st popular of the clay, originated by Mr. William • 
Cook, of Orpington. Lay well in winter, and are 
very valuable birds, of great size and cobby 
shape; very hardy, ami good layers of brown • 


eggs; capital table-birds; highly recommended. 
Several varieties—black, buff, white and blue, the 
latter have become very popular. There are both 
single and rose-combed Orpingtons, and the 
former are favourite exhibition birds. 

Plymouth Rocks. A splendid variety: large, 
tall, handsome, rich orange-yellow legs, and 
moderate single comb; splendid layers of brown 
eggs summer and winter; mature early; are 
capital sitters and mothers; good table-birds, 
but yellow skin; very popular for show. Six 
varieties barred, white, buff, black, golden barred 
and partridge. The barred and the buff are very 
popular both as exhibition and utility birds. The 
partridge is the last to be produced, and promises 
to became very popular. 

Polish. A very handsome crested breed, of 
Continental origin; very popular in France and 
Holland; good layers and hardy if they can be 
kept from wet; non-sitters as a rule; chickens 
rather delicate; several varieties—vrbite. black, 
silver, gold, white-crested black, buff-laced or 
chamois, blue-laced, etc.; lias curious formation of 
skull. 

Redcaps. An English breed of the Hamburgh 
i type, but with very heavy rose-comb, found in 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire; capital layers of large 
eggs, winter and summer, pullets soon begin to 
lay; plumage gold spangled with black. 

Rhode Island Reds. American, large. long, 
deep bodies, rich chestnut-red colour; valuable 
all-round breed; yellow legs; rose and single 
combs. The Rhode Island White is a more recent 
introduction, and is becoming popular. 

Scots Greys. A Scottish variety; barred 
plumage like a Plymouth ltock. but white legs 
spotted with black; good layers and table-birds. 
A tine all-round fowl. 

Sebright Bantams. Handsome little birds, the 
type of which was founded by the late Sir John 
Sebright by first crossing between Polish and 
Nankin Bantams, to get the lacing of the former 
and the smallness of the latter, and then with a 
dwarf of the # * henny " game species, to obtain 
the " henny ** hackles and tail of that fowl. 
Thus the Sebright type was secured, and there 
are gold and silver sorts, both rese-combed. 

Silkies are supposed to come from Japan; very 
small, with white, silky plumage and curiouj 
mulberry comlw and slightly feathered legs; 
popular for show, especially among ladies; most 
useful as sittere and mothers for Bantam chickens 
or pheasants. Skin very dark. Hardy, and lay 
cream-coloured eggs. Blacks and golds are now 
produced. 

Sicilian Buttercups. An old Italian breed 
" Ucello di Join* ” Blower bird), or “ I .ought 
Sicilian,” meaning Sicilian spot. Introduced into 
America about 1850. but disappeared towards the 
cloe of the last century. Interest In them was 
; revived in 1911. and a club formed. English 
breeders became interested, ami in 1913 birds 
were introduced into England. They are essenti¬ 
ally utility bird*, being exceptionally good layers. 
In fhape they take after the other Italian breeds, 
such as Leghorn*. Andalusians, Minorcas. and 
Anconas. In colour the cocks are somewhat 
similar to Rhode Island Reds, but not auite so 
dark. A rich bright red Is what Is required. The 
hens should l*e a rich deep golden buff, mottled 
with black. There is also a black-red variety. 
The leg* should be willow-green. The name coiues 
from the comb, which is altogether different 
from any other known breed of poultry. It Is 
cup-shaped, with a row* of spikes round the cup. 

Spanish, similar to Minorca*. iniHtly black- 
plum aged, with large white hanging faces; once 
very popular for show, but now only occasionally 
eeen; good layers of large eggs. Like Minorcas 
again, there are white varieties of Spanish, but 
they are very uncommon. 

Sultans. Very beautiful small white breed from 
Turkey; large crests and bibs, flowing tails, and 
heavily feathered legs and feet; not very iK»pular. 
because of the difficulty of keeping them In good 
plumage. Good layers of large white eggs; small 
eaters and non-sitters. 

Sumatra Game. A sprightly Mack variety of 
the Eastern Game family; capital Layer of white 
eggs, now becoming popular in England. 

Sussex. For many years Surrey anil Sussex 
produced fowls of great size with beautiful delicate 
llesh. they were generally knowm as Surrey fowls. 
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At the beginning of the twentieth century they 
were taken In hand by fanciers and given the 
name of Sussex, since when they have become the 
most popular exhibition breed in England, and 
have made a name for themselves in several other 
countries. Sussex are long deep-bodied birds 
with neat combs and wattles, and white legs and 
feet. They are most excellent table-birds, and 
the Lights have made a great name as layers. 
The breed has advanced by leaps and bounds 
since the conclusion of the Great War. The 
varieties are lights, reds, speckled*, browns, buffs, 
and whites. 

Wyandottes. Next to the Sussex the most 
popular and widely kept exhibition breed. The 
Wyandottes. like the Plymouth Pock and the 
Rhode Island lied, came from America. The 
varieties known to English fanciers are—white, 
black, buff, blue, silver*laced, gold-laced, bnlt- 
laced, white-laced, blue-laced, violet-laced, barred, 
partridge. Columbian and silver-pencilled. The 


white la the only one that has been bred to any 
extent by utility breeders, and in our Laying 
Competitions it runs the white I>eghom very hard 
for first place. The Wyandottes have yellow legs, 
they are all good winter layers, fairly good as 
table-birds, hardy, and the hens are most excellent 
mothers. 

Welsummer. This is the latest addition to the 
breeds of Poultry, and is one of the most unique. 
It is the only non-sitting breed which lays a brown 
egg. and the egg is not only the brownest of the 
brown, beating the Bamevelder in this respect, 
but It is also a remarkably large egg. In form the 

• Welsummer is like unto the Bamevelder, but in 

( colouring it resembles the Brown Leghorn, except 
that the cockerels are marbled, or splashed, on the 
breast Instead of black and the hens are rather 
deeper In colour, being more like the Continental 
Partridge Leghorn. The W elsummer Is of Dutch 

i origin, it is a g«xxl winter layer, and is also a bird 

• which lays well all the year round. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH 

AND DISEASE. 


Accommodation. The numbers and character 
of the fowls kept should be suited to the accoin- | 
modal ion, as to runs and housing, which can l»e • 
provided for them. Overcrowding will lead 
Inevitably to fouling of the ground, disease in the , 
birds, and disastrous failure. 

Appliances for poultry-keeping need never lx* 
elalx>rate. provided they ure practicable and 
utilitarian. Plain and home-made fitments for 
runs and fowl-houses nearly always answer as 
well, if contrived with ordinary Ingenuity, from 
the materials convenient to hand, os cosily 
appliances from the hardware manufacturers and 
poultry appliance devisers whose multitudinous 
utensils and superfluities ure on view at show* and 
u tores. 

Bantam Keeping, save for the sale of choice 
exhibition stock, is not a hobby pursued for profit's 
Bake. The midget fowls are much more orna¬ 
mental tlmn utilitarian, but they are engaging 
In their habits, and give delight to the children of 
the family and often to the grown folks too. 
especially those of the gentler sex. Bantams ; 
require little house-room, and cost little to keep; 
but most sorts can fly high and easily, so that 
It Is pnident to keep their runs wired over or 
covered somehow. Their eggs should Ik* hatched 
by themselves or little fowls like Silkies, and 
selected Hiiuill com should be fed to them with 
canary and other bird seed, milksop*. I Killed rice 
rolled In dry meal, and cut-up kitchen scraps, i 
Shape und feathering being correct In the many 
varieties of Bantams, hi null ness Is the thing t o 
achieve, therefore breeding should lie from the 
most diminutive stock. Save for the adaptation j 
of all things to size, no variation need D* made In i 
the general treatment of buntams from that which 
is requisite for larger brevis of imultry. 

Black Breodi of fowls an- well milted for town 
fanciers, Iscause their plumage Is not MisocpflbU; , 
to damage by the grime of an urban atmosplu-re. 
Here the Minorca*. Ixvhonm. Orpington* and j 
\\ yandottes of elsmy shade command attention; 
the Jgingshun Is g«**l. too, save for the elrcnin* 
stance that Its feathered feet are apt to get clogged 
and shabby-I* joking In a limited run range. All 
the block breed*, except llamburghs. lay large 
eggs, und endure cluee coiillnemeut well If propcily 
attended to. 

Boueduit Is a valuable help to the securing of 
stambia In fowls in* lined to leg-weakness, ft 
should bu ground from clean dry Ijoiic* to the , 
consistency of csitmeal, and mixed with the soft 
meal, if the growing chickens are given fresh- 
cut green Dine there will Ik.* few coses of kg- 
weakness. 

Broods, Selection of. If number and size of 
egg* are the iiutln obju tl vim of the poultry -keeper, 
the Mediterranean fowls have no HUfjerlore, that Is 
to nay. tleme breeds which originated In Houth 
European countries und the varieties obtained by 
crossing them. The leading sort* are the Minor* a*. 
Andalusians, this Ix-ghorns. all long and clean of 
leg, prolific egg-producers, and comparatively 
pour table-bird*. Ollier good la>ere are the 


Hamburgh*. Houdans. Langshana, Wyandottes, 
Plymouth Kooks. Orpington*. Game, Brahma*. 
Cochins. La Filches, and Polish. Quality of 
meat is found at Its best In the Dorking. Sussex, 
Game, I-a Fl&che. Cr(*vc Ocur. Wyandotte, 
Orpington. Bnibma. Houdan. Polish, and Lang- 
Phan. 8lze and weight are afforded in the Dork¬ 
ing. Langshan. Plymouth Hock. Orpington, 
Crcvc Ocur. Malay. L\ Flee he. Cochin. and 
Brahma breeds; the two latter, however, expend 
a great deal of their f-*»d energy upon feather- 
production. If hardiness Ik; u chief requisite, all 
things considered. Ixrgliorn* perh.ips come first; 
an«l In order thereafter lloudans. Wyandottes 
Orpingtons, Bmhinas. Iguigshun*. Cochin*, 
Minorca.*, ami Andalurians For sitting and 
mothering purposes combined, the approved 
order in pure breeds may Ik* thus given :—-Sussex. 
Wyandottes. Dorking. Game. Dumpies. Silkies. 
Brahmas, and Cochins. For all-round purpose*. 
Ig\ng>hans. Orpingtons, Brahma*. Iloudaic*, and 
Plymouth Kocks are good; und so are well- 
selected crosses aueh as the Linrdinn-MInorcu. 
If brown -shelled egg* are dost res I, Cochins. 
Brahmas. Orpingtons, iclmrie island Rods. Bame¬ 
velder*. WcLsuininere. and Wyandottes are well in 
the running. 

Bioody Hens signify tlulr desire to engage in 
the natural business of m>hfir<i(n/n by going "on 
the click.'* Should this In* the time when the 
fowl-keeper desires t<* comm<-nc«* a Hitting, all well 
and good, t.lve the birds tlulr complement of 
eggs in proper nest lx»xes. placed In a retire*! 
fHsdtlon; the hens will do the rest. But If you 
don't want them to hit. don't drive tluiii alx»ut. 
nr put them barbarously Into water, or try to 
h tar vc t hem to your wui of t hi liking. (.Jet u small 
(snip with a barred l>nttoin and front; stand It 
on four brick* In a sunny comer. Place the 
bird In It in full sight of other fowl* and feed it 
well for three or four day*. Unable to sit down 
comfortably It will soon get over Its broodtnes*, 
and become lively on Ding ms torts I to liberty, 
and commence laying again shortly. But every 
hen of sitting propensity should Ik* pennltted 
to nc*t now and again. If only f*»r the rest It give* 
the birds; forcing egg-pr**luctlon and Interfering 
with the laws of Nature too iinieii Is harmful. 

Buying Fowls la an Important matter to the 
Hinall fancier. He should only buy what tie really 
want* and at the time IxM milted to tils own con¬ 
venience. These matters Im\lng liecii Bottled, let 
him. If possible. go. money In |M»rkct. to the stock¬ 
yard of ii breeder, make hi* own select Ion. pay a 
fair price for the birds he buy*, and get them home 
to the accommodation he has previously provided. 
Or by wat< bmg the advertisement* In the |*oultry 
tmpemof the reputable raiser*. and eniiuntiiilcatlnir 
with them by letb*r. he can always get hi* want* 
satisfactorily supplied In these competitive day*. 
But he slemld sedulously avoid unknown ndver- 
Use re who nuri'ort to 1*3 underselling the regular 
breeder*. That way swindling lies. The Kame 
caution applies to the purchase of egg settings; 
go always where there Is acknowledged reputation 
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at stake If you want to pave yourself los3 and 
vexation, remembering that the best Ls the 
cheapest in the long run. It in wise to take 
advantage of the Deposit System. In this the 
Editor of the Poultry Journal takes charge of the 
money for a small fee. Never send money direct 
to strangers. 

Carriage of Eggs.—Eggs for transit by pod or 
rail should be sent in light strong boxes. Specially 
made boxes are readily procurable, with Rtlff card 
partitions, but any box of suitable size and rigidity 
will serve. A good plan is to put an inch of bran at 
the bottom, wrap each egg loosely in soft paper, 
place them about an inch apart and an inch from 
the l»ox sides, tilling in all round and covering with 
bran; then lay a soft sheet of paper down gently 
before screwing or cording on the lid as the jarring 
of driving nails is sure to do damage. Mark the 
Is >x “ EGGS," to guard against avoidable delay on 
Journey. 

Chicken Rearing.—For the first forty-eight 
hours of their life chickens do not need food. 
When the chick is hatched the yolk sac is drawn 
up into the Is sly and absorbed. This is Nature’s 
provision for the sustenance of tlie chick for the 
tlnst two days. Experienced poultry keepers and 
those in a large way of business such as com¬ 
mercial egg fanning or exhibition stocks have 
their own formulas for feeding and vary them 
according to the breeds and ages of the chicks. | 
but the amateur is not equipped in the same 
manner and he should use one of the chicken 
meals nr " I >ry ( hick Feeds " which are placed on 
the market by the many linns now supplying the ! 
needs of poultry keepers. Always buy foods 
which !>car the name of reputable ttmis. remember¬ 
ing that the l**st is the cheajxsst, and pay no heed 
to the com chandler who offers you something 
'* Ju*t as good." but has not the guarantee of a 
well-known linn behind it. The old-fashioned 
methods feeding hard-boiled egg and bread 
crumbs have Urn superseded by chicken ineaLs 
and ** Dry t hick Feed." On the morning after 
the chicks are hutched they should Imj given some 
clean fresh water and a little tine chicken grit, but 
no fond. The first meal given on the second 
morning should Ik? chicken meal mixed crumbly 
with a little -ktm milk if obtainable. All meals 
must l>«* mixed crumbly. Never give chickens 
pasty or sloppy f«>od. For the first two or three 
days feed meal only, then alternate with '* Dry 
< hick Feed," which is a mixture lor should bei of 
cut wlwat. greats, insects, and dried meat. Those 
feeU which are composed of kibbled wheat, maize, 
and pets, together with various seeds such os 
canary, hemp, and millet, are not g«**l for young 
chicks, Insause they cannot digest the hanl skin 
of the seeds. For the llrd fortnight feed every i 
two houm, for the nt xt montii every three hours, 
after that four times a day until they are four 
months <»1d a when three meals a day will suffice. | 

1 it tie and often is the secret of success In chicken 
feeding. Never forget that the drinking water 
should be renewed ea« h time the chickens are 
fed. that tine Hint grit should always bo close by. 
green f*H*d finely chopped should also Ih? given. 
e\rti when the birds are on a grass run. The 
chicks should be placed m a coop with the hen the 
night before being first fed. and kept with her until 
they are six to eight weeks of age. When remove*! 
from the hen they sin mid not Ik* allowed to perch 
tor a week or two. but should Ik* Inside* l on dry 
straw, leaves, or peat moss. If they n*<nt too 
«arly their breast I tones are apt to liecmne er»*ukcd. 
Keep them dry at all times. Damp is fatal to 
chickens. When the c.vkercls begin to crew they 
should In* separates I from the pullets. When the 
chicks are with the mother a teaspnonful of 1 m me 
meal may Is* mixed with the dally supply of meal, 
afterwards it may be doubled, and a few* ounces of 
fresh cut green I*me may be given three times a 
week from three m mths onwards. Keep all 


coops and houses scrupulously clean, provide the 
birds with plenty of dry ashes, or dry earth, to 
dust themselves and keep insects away. When 
the chicks are a week old it is wise to rub their 
heads and necks and the under-parts of the wings 
with a mixture of paraffin one part and sweet oil 
four parts. 

Chilled Eggs, so rendered by the vagrancy of 
the sitting hen. a misfortune to which they are 
liable If the absence of the sitter Is more extended 
than half an hour, or even less in very cold 
weather, can often be put to rights by immersion 
in water wanned to one hundred ami five degrees 
or a little over, being kept there until the errant 
hen has manifested readiness to resume her place 
on the nest, or some substitute has been secured. 
Many an unhatched chicken's Life has thus been 
saved. 

Cleanliness is absolutely necessary to success in 
poultry management. The fowl-house need not be 
ornate, but It must always be sweet aud clean, the 
run dry and free from excreta and refuse, the food 
troughs aud water-vessels rinsed spick and span 
daily, the perches clear of dirt and verminous 
insects, the nest boxes whitewashed and the nests 
frequently renewed, and the birds provided with a 
dust bath without the regular use of which they 
cannot be comfortable. 

Cockerels must be either killed off. sold, or pro¬ 
vided for separately when they begin to give 
trouble. They may run together in little docks, 
divided from the pullets. 

Coops may be of varied form, but they should 
never Iks too small, and always rain proof, free from 
draughts and dry as to the flooring, being slightly 
raised above the ground, ventilated towards the 
top. and fitted with a sliding front to give complete 
protection In bad weather. Alsu they must be 
constantly sweet and clean, whitewashed and dis¬ 
infected within, and placed, if possible, on a sunny 
grass plot, sheltered from wind, with a sloping 
board running up to a broadish sill in front of the 
bars; the slope to afford easy access to the sill on 
which the food for the little ones Is scattered in 
their early days, and where the fresh water for 
their drinking is placed in a simple fountain. 
These are the only essentials. 

Crop-bound may Ik? a distressing condition In a 
fow l arising from the swallowing of a bone or some 
other hanl and indigestible substance, giving rise 
to obstruction. It is more an accident than a 
disease, and may need a simple operation for its 
relief. First try pouring warm water down the 
sufferer s throat. with patient and continuous 
kneading of the crop. If this does not afford the 
requisite relief, make a careful incision near the 
top of the crop about an Inch long, and remove the 
contents gently with a small spoon, stitching rp 
the w.mnd nicely with a glover's needle and horse¬ 
hair thereafter, the stitching of the outer skin 
crossing that securing the inner membrane. 

Crois-Bred Fowls may be well worth keeping 
if the crossing Ik* accomplished intelligently, the 
sorts and the Individuals being properly selected 
for a given purpose. One good cross producing 
hardy offspring is the Houdan-Minorca. The 
pullets lay good sized white eggs prollficaliy all 
through the winter. The Houdan-Leghorn cross 
is satisfactory. The Iguigsbnn-Minorca cross 
gives a capital combination of white, juicy meat 
for the table and big brown eggs for the basket. 

A Dorking cock run with half-bred Indian game 
pullets will produce immense and fleshy poultry, 
mainly white-logged. The Houdan-Dorking is 
a fine table cross, too, white of skin and flesh, the 
pullets laying white eggs. Orpington pullets, 
themselves good layers, mated with a Houdan 
cockerel, will give chicks which mature quickly 
and make fine winter egg pnxiucers. The great 
thing in crossing is always to get a g*»od pure-bred 
male bird t«» mate with pullets of an ascertained 
utilitarian strain. 


DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


Poultry are liable to many ailments, more or less 
serious, the principal diseases which trouble the 
I'ouli ry-kevper and hi** spvk are grouped together 
alphabetically here for convenience, with brief 
directions for treatment. 

Abortion. — If a hen gets dropping her egg- 
about, often shell-less, and moves) continually, 
fasten her up awhile alone in a pen with a nest hi 


the comer, rive her soft food and a little bi¬ 
carbonate of soda In her drinking water. She 
may have been chased about by a spiteful 
’* gamey " hen. or persecuted by one of the 
opposite sex. Remove the culprit. 

Apoplexy.—Cause : over-feetiing and excite* 
incut effect generally swift fatality. Sometimes: 
a cure may bo possible if bleeding from the veiu 
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under the win* be promptly practised, with jalap 
and salU aperient. Quietude, and spare diet to 
follow for awhile. 

Black Rot.—Symptoms: blackening of the 
comb, feet and leg swelling, emaciation. Treat¬ 
ment : purge and give warm stimulant food, 
rubbing carbollscd vaseline into comb and legs. 

Bronchitis is differentiated from an ordinary 
cold by coughing. Isolate, put nitric acid 
sparingly Into the water, sweetening slightly with 
glycerine. Cayenne and ginger In the soft food. 

Bumblefoot—Not uncommon in heavy fowls, 
and arises from a growth under the ball of the foot. 
Cut away carefully, and if suppurating, dress with 
antiseptic after cleansing, binding to exclude dirt. 

Canker.—Symptoms : ulceration about head 
and ears.Jwlth discharge from the eyes, watering 
first, then thicker and fectld. Fluid carbolate, 
with lead lotion ointment, may effect a cure. 

Catarrh, or common cold, may be prevented ' 
from developing Into the dreaded Roup by early ' 
Isolation hi a sheltered comer; two or three drops 
of tincture of aconite and soft warm food. 

Cholera.—Chicken cholera is a deadly disease, 
commencing with a greenish discharge, becoming 
later white and watery, and accompanied by 
excessive thirst. Isolate in the shade, disinfect 
the water trough and replenish often with clean 
and quite cold water, giving fresh green fcxxl and 
small doses of cholera mixture from the chemist s. 

Comb Diseases.—Black rot. chiefly attacking 
Spanish fowls, has been noticed; White comb 
troubles Cochins mainly, and Is characterised by 
white spots which extend to the neck, causing 
feather-shedding. Treat 08 for Black Rot. save 
that a lotion of turmeric ami cocoa-nut oil is 
sometimes serviceable. 

Consumption, or M going light." Is a wasting 
disease, which can rarely be arrested; but hypo- 
phosphates in the food and cod-liver oil in the 
meal or with quinine in capsules may overcome 
the tendency If treatment be commenced early 
enough. 

Cramp Is caused by exposure to damp or 
running over saturated ground. Remove the 
fowl to a dry warm house, with lx>arded floor. , 
htrawed or in<*cs-littered. plunging the legs llntt 
Into warm mustard and water for a few minutes, 
doing well. This may be repeated occasionally 
until Improvement Is shown. The legs may also 
tw ruldied with a stimulating embrocation. 

Crop.—Soft or Swollen. Usual cause, over¬ 
drinking from morbid thlmt. Isolate; feed 
sparingly with soft food containing stimulant , 
spice, and give a very Uttle water after meals with 
nitric acid In weak solution. 

Debility.—Raw eggs down the throat two or 
three times a day. cooked lean meat, chemical 
f«xx1. cod-liver oil, a tcaspoouful twice a day; 
such generous treatment may save the life of u 
costly bird; others mi affected should Ik? destroyed. 

Diphtheria Is a form of canker with Internal 
ulceration. Isolate at once, give an ai*cricnt. j 
feed on unpeppered soft food, <Irens the Interior 
sores with a camel-hair brush flipped in carbolic ! 
un«l sulphurous acid or In Iron tincture anil 
glycerine, and dust the exterior ulcers, after 
cleansing, with Iodoform. A little brandy In the 
food may help; but It Is only worth while taking 
this trouble with very valuable fowls. 

Dysentery Is something worse than dlurrh-ra. 
and n«>t Mi bad as cholera, and should be treated | 
similarly, but a little leas vigorously, than the 

** Elephantiasis attacks the fowls with large and 
coarse scales on the shanks chiefly, ami may Ik* | 
contributed to by sudden exposure to very cold 
wet. It takes the form of unsightly scurf ami 
encrustation of flogs and feet, ami Is very con¬ 
tagious. Curable only In the onset stage, the 
treatment Is corlK»lised oil or glycerine ointment, 
after scrubbing with soap ami tepid water, with 
weak sugar of lead as a Lost resort. 

Eruptions usually arise from confinement and 
tincleanlineHM; correct the unc lean 11 ness, give 1 
plt-nty of green hxxl. enpeclaily chopped dande¬ 
lions. put powdered sulphur In the soft food, and 
drcitH Uie affected parts with carlxillsod vaseline. 
Constant scratching of the hea/1 Is a symptom. 

F1U.—Try dripping wild water over the fowl's 
head from the tap. or b 1*4*1 under the wing. 

Q&pes.—Cause: worms In the windpipe, a 
frequently fatal aliment of buiali chickens. Place 


camphor In the water; strip a small quill feather, 
moisten it with turpentine, introduce it into the 
trachea, and withdraw It with the worms ad¬ 
herent. which destroy. Patience may succeed. 
There are generally ticks on the heads of chickens 
with the gapes; destroy these with mercurial 
ointment. 

Giddiness, like fits, may l>c Incipient apoplexy. 
It is manifested by the chick or fow l running dazed 
as in a circle; treat as advised for fits. 

Gout—Swollen and inflamed feet and legs 
Indicate gout. Keep the bird dry. feed up with 
green-meat, give an aperient, ami a haif-grain 
colchicum extract pill twice daily. 

Indigestion.—See the grit-box is well supplied; 
this complaint usually arises because the gizzard 
is not working right. Feed moderately on soft 
food, with a very little lean meat, and give half a 
pill of rhubarb occasionally. 

Inflammation of Rump.—This usually occurs 
in the gland above the tail where the secretion 
which fowls use for keeping their feathers sheeny 
is stored. Open with needle, squeeze out sup¬ 
purating matter, and foment with warm water, 
afterwards cleansing with antiseptic solution. 
Repeat If necessary. 

Leg Weakness.—When young birds, especially 
of heavy breed, outgrow their strength, and squat 
about on their hocks, bandy legs or knock-knee 
may result, quite spoiling the bird's appearance. 
Generally there has been improper feeding. Put 
some bone-meal in the finxi of the cockerels and 
pullets, and give them plenty of barley-meal and 
sound com. with cod-liver oil and chemical food, 
and a little lean meat. Also let there l»e plenty 
of old lime rubbish and crushed oyster shell within 
the reach of the birds. 

Livor Disease arises from over-stimulation, 
confinement, and damp, and is most frequent Ui 
the larger Asiatic breeds of poultry. It is heredi¬ 
tary. and Idris known to Ik* tulurcuious or torpid 
of liver should never Ik* bred from. Green food 
ami careful dietary may w ard If off in early .stages, 
but If the liver complaint has got well hold, as 
Indicated by consistently yellow droppings, kill 
off the sufferer. 

Peritonitis may be suspected when a hen. in full 
lay, with a bright red comb, manifests pain and 
distress. It is Inflammation of the alKJoudnnl 
lining membrane, produced perhaps by over- 
stimulation of flu* ovaries. Sometimes holding 
the hen In a covered basket over steam may do 
ipxxl. 

Pneumonia.—'I he bronchial cough, with very 
difficult breathing and gasping, often attacks 
chicks artificially hatched on their emergency 
from an ovor-hcatod " foster-mother " to the air. 
Rub turpentine Into the feathers under the 
shoulders, firing the little Invalid into the warm, 
feed on milk and bread; give a little antimonlac 
or Ipecacuanha wine from u tcas|HJon. 

RheumulLin.—Almost, save for Joint swelling, 
like crump, and needs similar treatment. 

Roup occasions more mortality in the poultry 
> urd than all other ailments combined. It 
culminates from a common cold, and is highly 
conPiglouH. A bird uttucked with the eye and 
lUHtril running, characteristic of this disease, 
must Ik* shut awa> fiom the rest at oiuv, and 
everything it has been In contact with disinfes ted. 
If the roup rattle In the throat has tiegun In-fore 
detection, there will In* small chance of saving the 
patient. Pellet*of meal with pepper in them may 
In* forced down it.s throat two or three times a 
day to keep It from sinking, and a little tincture 
of aconite given In small pilules. Give a Jalap 
uiKTlent. and put camphor in the drinking water. 
Pencevere for u little while. If It be a good bird, 
but your chance Is small. 

UlccraUou about the vent. In hens, nuty l>o 
treated alternately with white precipitate oint- 
nient. and car bollxod vaseline. J hey should be 
kept apart. 

Worms In the Intestines Irritate and put fowls 
out of health. '1 hey should Ik* eradicated by 
turpentine pills or santonin, followed by an 
aperient. Neglect of treatment may lead to 
bcrloua results. 


Disinfectants art? frequently requisite In poultry, 
and carbolic acid In solution and carbolic |>owder 
an? very valuable for sweetening the houses und 
runs, and for cleansing and ringing the utensils. 
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especially when there has been roup or any other distance In the same direction for profit's sake, 
contagious ailment In evidence. A little should The principle striven for Is after growth has been 
always be used in the whitewash. attained to give seclusion and rest from every- 

Dust Bath.—The fowl's way of cleansing is to thing else but the business of plumping out. The 
roll in the dust. Let them, therefore, have birds are confined In semi-darkness and tempted 
plenty, clean and dry. a good depth of It where the by stimulant food to eat as much as can be got 
sun comes but the rain does not. with a lot of fine down their throats. Ground buckwheat, crushed 
ashes in it. and some black sulphur. Clear the oats, maize meal. etc., form the staple dietary 
lot away occasionally and renew. with the addition of suet and other fats, moistening 

Egg-bound.—Generally an aperient will rectify with milk. The fattening of Poultry 1s largely 
this, but chopped groundsel rolled in butter Is followed In the Heathfield district, 
recommended by some; and an olive oil Injection, Feather-Elating is a pernicious habit In some 
or the passing of an oiled feather (sweet or linseed fowls that have been fed on heating and stimulant 
oil will serve) up the vent and round the egg will food and kept closely confined. Laziness from 
often be found helpful. The holding of the bird repletion and lack of health-promoting activity 
over a bowl of hot water for five or ten minutes often starts it, and when a bird In a batch begins 
will give relief, and cause the egg to drop. The the practice, others retaliate, until the whole pen 
bowl should be covered with muslin. presents a sorry sj»ectacle. Change the dietary, 

Egg-Eating.—This is a vice on the hen's part, give abundance of green food; put short straw or 
contributed to by her keeper. It generally arises moss litter on the floor and bury their com to make 
from the absence of shell-forming material in the the birds scratch for a living; this will give them 
run. The hens peck to the shells of the eggs they something better to do than stripping off their 
lay to get the material for forming more 6hell own feathers and those of their miserable com- 
which instinct tells them they ought to have, and pardons. Also hang up the green food In bunches 
this gives them a depraved taste for the egg which ! on a string and make them Jump up to get It. If 
Is difficult to eradicate. One hen also sets the this fails to cure them, wring their necks, 
others a bad example, and soon many eggs are Feather plucking Is easily cured If the bird which 
devoured. Plenty of old mortar rubbish and does it Is looked for and when discovered Is surgl- 
cracked-up oyster shell should be provided for the , cally treated by having the curved tip of her upper 
hens to pick at in confinement. Then a blown mandible cUpped. This will not Interfere with 
egg or two filled with mixed mustard or a few her feeding, but It will prevent her from getting a 
very rotten ones, should lx; laid about, to disgust grip on the feather. 

the delinquents, who break them to satisfy their ( Feathers are of some economic value In fowl- 
unnatural craving. keeping if carefully kept and properly cured by 

Eggs, either for eating or Incubation, should be baking and drying. They are not nearly so good 
kept w ith tiic large end downward stovxl In holes In ' for bed-stuffing as the downy breast feathers of the 
a lx>anl. This preserves freshness and vitality goose, of course; but well selected, and the larger 
longer than lying them In bran or keeping the ones stripped, they come In well for pillows, 
small end down. For long keeping some grease bolsters, and cushion making, 
or wax the eggs, some store in lime-water or in a Feeding ol Poultry requires proper consideration 
paste made from quicklime, some pack In dry salt, and systematic regulation. Over-feeding—save 
some In bran, some bury in an aJr-tight box. but for fattening previous to slaughter—Is distinctly 
nothing Is better than steeping them in a solution bad and disease-inviting; whilst ma)-nutrition, 
ot silica or "water-glass" as soon after laying or the giving of Improper food. Is only less harmful 
as possible, and keeping in a cool, dry cellar, where in degree. The dietary should be wholesome, 
the frost cannot come. Don't try to retain hens varied, sufficient; and no more. In dealing with 
for laying purposes after two and a-half years old; chicken-raising we have Indicated the best prac- 
an odd bird or two may keep In profit longer, but lice as regards immaturity. For grown fowls 
It will l>e the exception rather than the rule. Fat- with a free range two meals a day will be enough: 
forming meals should be largely eschewed when one In the early morning when they are let out of 
egg-production is the principal object; a warm the house, and the other In the evening before 
breakfast Is good on very cold mornings and It going to roost. These will pick up green food and 
should mainly consist of cooked and easily much supplementary aliment daring the hours of 
assimilable food, and fresh bones and meal help roving. The first meal should be a warm mash 
the egg yield. composed of middlings, bran, and ground oats In 

Enomies of Poultry.—Keep the cats away by equal quantities with ten per cent, of meat or 
wiring, and exclude rats by a g««xl deep concrete, fish meal, these may be alternated; the evening 
else you w ill lue*e birds and eggs in a very dis- meal should lie wheat or oats, which may be given 
heartening way; mice will nibble your ue9t boxes on alternate nights. Where only a small house- 
and get at any food left about—and there hold flock is kept In a confined run the early 
never should lx; any left about—otherwise tho ! morning ineal should be a mash comiMKed of 
smaller rodents do little harm. Insects are ; household scrape, middlings and bran. A handful 
ixMiient little enemies of fowls; but they can I or two of coni should be given at midday. Green 
be circumvented by cleanliness and constant fixxi such as cut grass, cabbage, lettuce, garden 
care. refuse and weeds should l>e given every day. 

Fancy Poultry.—Bantams, already dealt with. Louse leaves may l>e placed In an open string net 
come under tins bead; so do all such as are reared and suspended from the roof, whole cabbages and 
and kept more f**r show than utility; some ot tho lettuce may be suspended in like manner Just out 
newer breeds of this order may have passing of reach of the birds so that they may Jump for it 
mention. UutT Orpingtons were raised from much ; and thus get exercise. Lost thing, a feed of good 
crossing a: Orpington by the Cooks with an sound grain should be supplied. As to quantity, 
utilitarian end in view; hut the rearers of Bull as much os the fowls will eat greedily is a good 
Plymouth Kooks, and Bull and BuiT-kuvd Wynn- standard to go by. always rather leaving them a 
dot tea, also Partridge Wyandot tea. White Ply- j little hungry than allowing anything unconsumed 
mouth Hocks, and W hite Indian Game, appear to lie about. They want less when not laying 
mainly to have l»ccn alining at novelty and pure than when in the swing of egg-production. Haif- 
“ fancy." Ancona* were " fancy " to begin with, a-pint of grain a day should suffice for half-a- 
but their egg-producing prolificacy rescued them dozen healthy adult birds. Of grain, good hard 
from tho merely ornamental state. .Silkies are wheat stands first in value; oats next. Indian 
fine sitters, but count more in tho beauty category | com should be given but sparingly; it is too 
than for practical usefulness, and the Japanese) heating, except where bln is have free range. 

Long Tails urv quite bizarre, and belong to the Fractures of the shanks In fowls are easily set by 
aviaries of the moneyed fancier, as also do the replacing the broken bone in position and securing 
various Frizzled Fowls. Naked Necks. Sultans, with splints formed of folds of porous brown 
Ptarmigans. Humpless Fowl* (or "Cock of the paper saturated in white of egg. Other bone 
W‘hh1s"> from Persia and Ceylon, and certain t fractures sustained by fowls are very difficult to 
other poultry curb titles which have their admirers mend because of tho restless dispcxdtlon of the 
anmngst the wealthy. birds, but bandaging may be attempted with 

Fattening for market is a process carried to a 1 valuable fowls which have met with an accident 
great length by the " crammers ** and " capon- of this painful character. 

1^™. ’ *-jf the Continent, and at certain British t Frost Btto may be prevented In severe weather 
establishments of a specialist!c son; but lens by well oiling the combs and wattles of the birds, 
extensive poultry raisers find it answers to go some or rubbing in vaseline, so as to prevent tho 
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adhesion and freezing of water after the act of 
drinking. 

Grass Runs are grand things for fowls If suffi¬ 
ciently large enough to retain their greenery on 
constant usage, but otherwise they are better not 
attempted, for a befouled patch from which the 
grass has been nearly scratched and trampled 
away is unsightly aud injurious. A small plot 
of grass, kept closely cut. is very good for young 
chickens; but for the older birds the grass range 
should be very extensive to be of practical service. 

Green Food.—“ Plenty of it " is the order for 
the would-be successful poultry-keeper to observe. 
Growing greenery, picked and pecked by the birds 
ranging at will. Is best; next best, the fresh cut¬ 
tings of the lawn, short and sweet, and not thrown 
into the runs in such profusion as to be left lying 
to rot. Cut up lettuce leaves, cabbage leaves, 
dandelions, ere**, and anything else fresh and 
assimilable should be supplied to the extent the | 
birds will eat It up clean. Don't permit cabbage 
stalks and inid-rlbs to stay in the run to decay 
and render the place unwholesome. 

Grit Is in«lisi>ensable to fowls in captivity. It 
forms their teeth, without which their food cannot 
be properly digested in the gizzard. The grit 
must be hard, angular, aud sharp to be of full 
service, and nothing equals iiint broken up small. 
Smooth gravel Is of little service. 

Hens, as a rule, should be killed ofT at the end of 
their second laying season, when the first sign of 
the moult appears. Their best laying days are 
then over, and they will henceforth, if allowed to 
live, deteriorate for table purposes. 

Houses for fowls should be so designed and 
built as to give the requisite accommodation for 
the poultry intended to Ik kept. They need not 
Ik* costly or ornate. The simpler and better 
constructed they ore the more satisfactory they 
will prove. Suit the sire of the house to your 
requirements, let it face the south-east If possible, 
and let it be wet-proof and wind-proof, the floor 
elevated from the ground, with ft hen ladder 
giving access from the run to a lit lie closablc 
entrance door at the front, and let there be a big 
door lit the hack to facilitate cleaning. Put your 
perches on one level well below* the essential ven¬ 
tilation holes towards the top of tho house, and 
light It by a small window cither at the north side I 
over the door, or In any other convenient position. 
Both light and fresh air are wanted if you would | 
keep your birds in health. If you “ go In " for 
Brahmas. Cochins or Orpingtons, you will nets] 
only very low broad perches, and you must 
have plenty of clean straw or inoss litter on the 
floor; If with dry sand, ashes or Ihne dust amongst 
It ull the better. If the floor Is? raised and 
ls>ardcd. a layer of concrete or asphalt upon It 
will Ik* good for securing dryness and excluding 
vermin; and this will Ik even more necessary < 
should the house bottom be the ground. 

Incubating -Artificial.—This U a process 
rendered fairly easy to ull poultry-fanner*, female 1 
ivi well as male, who have at command a dry and 
airy room and any one of the many make* of 
Incubator manufactured by reliable Anns. The 
bent—size and extent of course being a governing 
condition—are those which art* at once the i 
costliest and cheapest, an imperfect Incubator 
•• U dear at a gift." The capacity of the incubator 
should Ik such as Its ixiKscHsor may have accom¬ 
modation for the produce of; and Its working will 
require the unremitting attention of the Perwon In 
charge. It should stand on a linn table In a well- 
ventilated position where there Is no draught, and 
the heating apparatus lie regulated to maintain a 
steady temperature of from 10 J to 101 degrees, 
whilst the provision for airing, turning and 
moistening the eggn must leave nothing to Ik 
desired. Study of the dire* lions given with the 
incubator and practical cxiKrience of it* working 
cun alone make It* management a huocch*. An 
Artificial Foster Mother, or Hearer, will be 
requisite to receive tho chicks after hatching, 
this being a portable construction containing a 
glass covered run and a wired-in run la front of a 
chamber into which the chickens can come and 
go. as they will, such chamber being kept at a 
uniform heat of 60 to tto degrees, according to the 
outside weather, and the whole concern living 
readily clcaimble. The “ Foster Mother/' of 
which there are numerous satisfactory makes In 
the market, must be placed in an apartment the 


air of which can gradually by full and free ventila¬ 
tion be brought to coincide with that out of door*, 
so as to obviate chill when the chicks have to 
be transferred to the open. The feeding of the 
youngsters should Ik similar to that recommended 
for hen-hatched chicks. 

Infertile Eggs can Ik detected readily by the 
fifth or sixth day of incubation, and even earlier, 
by experienced persons by holding up to a strong 
light; If they then look perfectly clear they should 
Ik withdrawn from the nest or Incubator and used 
for culinary purposes. Should too many hens Ik 
mnnlng with one male, or the cock bird Ik lacking 
in virility, this will occur, and it is obviously 
useless to waste time over trying to hatch eggs 
which are Infertile. 

Iron is useful in the drinking water of fowls in 
cold or wet weather, giving *' tone " to the birds. 
A tcaspoonful of the tincture of steel is very 
serviceable. 

Killing Poultry should be swiftly and humanely 
accomplished. Tie the legs quickly and firmly, 
and dislocate the neck with a quick wrench of the 
wrist of the right hand, the neck being grasjKl 
tightly l>y the left; or chop the head clean off at 
one blow with a sharp chopper, the nock being 
laid on a solid block. Either of these plans It 
better ami quicker than severing the jugular or 
penetrating tlie brain through the mouth with a 
knife. Some strike the fowl smartly and heavily 
on the back of tlie head with a stout stick or 
block of wood, and If this Ik done deftly Instant in¬ 
sensibility and death will be the result. Hang the 
bird up by the feet for the blood to drain down¬ 
wards. 

Lime Is essential to the welfare of fowls, and for 
the formation of the shells of their eggs, it 
nhould therefore always lie provided In some form 
in the runs, and crushed oyster shell Is a ready 
means of Its supply. Mine that lias not lost Its 
l “ quickness" by use and exposure is apt to 
yellow the plumage of white-feathered birds. If 
laid about profusely or employed too freely as 
a component of the dust bath. 

Mating should be arranged as to number of hens 
allowed to run with one male, according to the 
breed. The lloudau Is particularly active, and 
the lighter classes. 6ucb a* the Hamburgh*, 
Minorca*. Leghorn's and Wyandottcs. can have 
more* hens in the pens than the heavier birds like 
Brahma*. Cochin*. Dorking.*. IguigHhan*. Orphic- 
tons, etc., without prejudice to the fertility of tho 
eggs. In this Particular, sca-on makes a (inference 
too. the egg.* laid very early not being so certain 
to bring forth chick.* on setting a* those pro*luce 1 
In the spring and summer. Speaking generally 
the light, or laying breeds may run one cockerel 
to eight or ten hens, the heavier breed* six or seven. 

Moulting is a " ticklish " time with most fowl*, 
though a perfectly natural condition. Every¬ 
thing proper should be done to help the bird* over 
the moult. Those with the most vitality get 
through tlie feather-shedding and re now id tho 
quickest. Old bird* are lone shabby; they should 
Ik got rid of altogether, liens slow of moulting 
through I King " run down " by heavy laying 
should Ik* placed apart, given specially generous 
feeding treatment, and supplied also with a 
suitable tonic, such a* Iron in t lie drinking water. 

Nests and Nest Protection.—Nests, generally 
speaking, are best In their natural position, on tlie 
ground, whence the eggs derive the necessary 
moisture. A llUle soft straw, confined IkIwcoii 
two brick*. In a secluded comer where the rain 
cannot come to tlie Hitting bird, I* all tlint In really 
requisite. Fern leaves are g***l nest material. 
Inserts do not aeem to relish the smell of them. 
Whether for Incubation or for inero egg-laying, 
the nctfbboxc.*. If such there be. should Ik placed 
In privacy, but yet readily getatnble by tho owner 
or attendant, well-ventilated, and scrupulously 
clean, if of wood, scour and whltewash them 
frequently, and renew the lidding often. By 
no mean* have them exposed to cold, though airy; 
but let the ixmIUoii Ik such as to protect against 
wind and frost, so that the eggs of a Hitting hen 
may not bo chilled unduly In winter, or very early 
spHnjc time, when she gets of! for food and oxer- 
clue. Never let hruody hen* Hit In the laying 
house, place them In some other building. 

Oyster Shells, smashed up well, are capital for 
. laying fowl*, for the lime in thorn I* good for the 
bird* and the eggs they lay, while the harder and 
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less soluble portions help the gizzard to grind the 
food. 

Parasites of Poultry.—IJce will swarm on the 
birds, their perches, nest-boxes, and the houses 
they Inhabit if cleanliness l>e not observed by the 
poultry-keeper and the proper dust-bath be not 
provided. But if there be regular and thorough 
cleaning out. and whitewashing of the whole 
interior arrangement at least twice yearly with 
good hot lime in which sulphate of iron or even 
paraffin Is mixed, with occasional spraying about 
of dilute carbolic acid, or dusting with some good 
disinfectant powder, there will be little trouble 
from lice or any other vermin. The dust-bath 
should lx* sifted and renewed frequently, and 
sulphur may be scattered over it occasionally. 

Peat Moss Litter is an Invaluable material for 
strewing thickly over the floors of fowl-houses, so 
long as It can be kept dry. If permitted to 
become saturated with damp it is dangerous. It 
should lie crumbled down fine, and frequently 
stirred or raked about; and then acta a a an 
absorbent and deodoriser. 

Perches ought to tie wide enough to afford 
support to the breastbone of the bird, a good 
height in the house and out of a draught, with 
none above any other—else there will l>e warfare 
for the highest vantage point—and free from 
cracks or interstices in which lice may lurk. 

Plucking. Poultry should always be plucked 
directly after killing, when the bird's body is still 
warm, as the feathers come away much more 
easily than later. 

Poultry Points.—A few technical terms used In 
the poultry ** fancy " may l>e explained. Deaf 
ears are the car-lobe* or skinny folds hanging 
below the true car. Gills or wattles, the rvd 
pendent structures at each Hide of the beak. 

1 he narrow neck feathers, found also on the 
wuIdles of the c(*kbird. are called •• hackles.** 

* Pea-comb." a triple comb, like three In one. the 
central part the taller of tlie three. Pencilling, 
small strliM.il markings across or down the 
feathers. Saddle. the part of the back nearest 
(he tail In cock-birds; usually called the cushion 
in the hen. Shank, the scaly portion of the leg. 
Sickles, the upper feathers of the tail covert in the 
male birds, often long and gracefully curved. 
Top-knot, or crest, the crown feathering of birds 
like the Poii-li. i rove Oeur. and lloudan. Vul- , 
ture-h**ck. projecting feathers on the hock-joint, j 
as in the Hraluirt. Wing-bar. a line of contrasting 
colour the middle of the wing, caused | 

bv the variant marking of the lower coverts, i 
W ing-U.w, the should* r of the wing. I 

Profitable Poultry. Poultry, properly selected, 
managed and eared f »r systematically, according 
to the counsel given throughout this Hcction. will 
1 h? profitable. Where all the food has to 1*? 
purchased, if If Ik? is night in the !>est market and 
none of it wasted, the keep of a hen will come to 
about nine "hillings a year. If she be well ch»nen 
and dealt with as we have endeavoured to direct. | 
she should a'erage 1 “0 eggs a twelvemonth for 
the two years of her full laying life. There Is a 
fair go*l profit • mi the eggs alone here: and she 
and her fell >\v liens should pay for the keep of 
llnmselvcs and the c«*ck easily. For sale or home 
rons'impf ti»n when she g<x*s out of pro At. she 
should,be worth as much as she exist up to the i 
time «*f laying her first eggs. Haphazard poultry 
keeping. Inattention, and. ulxne all. the stocking 
«*f unsuitable birds and their retention In the I 
> ard I*\vond the proper period will m<*t certainly 
result in Uxs. 

Pullets, care ol.—The term '* pullet *’ is not 
properly applicable to a young hen fowl after the 
end of the year in which she was hatched, but it is 
generally so called during tlie early months of the 
year following. The young birds should be 
quartered apart from the cockerels when the i 
pullets’ combs commence to redden ami the 
cockerels begin to crow, and given plenty of grit 
and oyster shell as well as green fond. If they 
are uvcr-precocjouii an*l lay their first eggs as 
carlv as rive months old. ns some pullet.s will, they 1 
ma> advantageously Ihj kept back a bit by trans¬ 
ference to another run. lx-t the development of 
all the organs Ik* complete la-fore mating up and 
encouragement to full laying. Only the best and 
ni'*st promising pullets should bo selected for 
N,oc k. the rest being fatted aud killed for the table 
or other wise disposed e*f. 


Roosting should not be encouraged In chickens 
till they are about four months old or three months 
for light breeds, that Is. on the regulation perches. 
It Is far better for them to squat in the straw or 
mass litter on the fowl-house tloor, away from the 
perches overhead, or a smooth, broad shelf may 
be fixed for their benefit about a foot high, and 
parallel with the perches, on the warmest side 
i of the house. Sprinkle this with sand and ashes, 
and strew broken straw upon it. with more dust 
on the top of it to prevent the adhesion of drop- 
| pings to the plumage, and frequently sweep the 
: board clean. 

Runs should l>e as large as there Is space at com¬ 
mand for. covered In by a water-tight roof at the 
top if po«ib!e. and constructed with an open-wired 
front and a wind-proof back and end, either of 
boards or brick. The wiring should be stout, wide- 
meshed from about 2 or 3 feet high, liner below, 
and G feet high, to permit of walking about in and 
cleaning with facility. Have it In a dry place, 
facing west or south, to afford shelter from the 
more trying cold winds, and let the floor be of 
gravel or sifted ashes. laid thickly on the natural 
ground. Give access by a wired door, preferably 
: close to the front of the fowl-house, where the 
| birds enter through their own sliding door. This 
applies particularly to town aud suburban 
poultry keeping. 

Setting. Secure and select the best eggs obtain¬ 
able. The trouble entailed in hatching and rear¬ 
ing a poor bird is as great as the best requires, so 
that the first cost of the egg is by no means the 
only consideration. Get the most reliable eggs 
you can for the purpose you have in view in breed¬ 
ing. I**t the shape, if you personally select, be 
’ perfect, and the size normal, according to the 
standard of the breed. The number of eggs 
should vary according to the size of the hen. a 
large bird like a Cochin can cover thirteen easily, 
a smaller fowl will find difficulty with less; and 
fewer ought to make a clutch in cold weather than 
warm; nine to eleven is a good average. Let the 
bird Ik* set as soon on In the year as convenient. 
fx»r the earliest profit, in a dry. quiet comer out of 
reach of molestation on the ground, a hollow lined 
with si .ft oat straw making a good nest. Dust tho 
hen on the under parts with pyrethrum powder 
before she begins her three weeks* sitting. This 
will prevent her being bothered by insects. 

Show. Preparing for.—A few hints on preparing 
choice birds for exhibition may here be given. If 
there Ik- any tendency to scurf or scale on the 
shanks, get them clear by scrubbing gently with 
soapsuds ami an old tooth brush three times a 
week; and anointing with sulphur and neatsfoot 
oil or vaseline, after wiping dry. Give the bird 
powdered charcoal in its f***l to clear the system 
and impart tone, and a fair amount of fresh linseed 
twice a week with Its mash; this will afford gloss 
to the plumage. I.x?t the dietary l>o varied and 
the exercise ample, making the specimen scratch 
for its food A little cooked meat daily, fed out 
of the hand, w ill help to give condition, also render 
the bin I tame. Cleanse the wattles, comb and 
face with a soft, damp cloth, and when dry rub 
vinegar over them with a small sponge to give 
extni brightness. Wash the binls thoroughly 
all over, and very carefully, the day before sending 
off to the show- 

SUtlng Hens.—Supplementary to the paragraph 
«»n ** Sotting." a few* further hints on the manage¬ 
ment of the sitting hen may here be given. When 
she goes broody put her on " pot ** eggs first; if 
she settles to sit steadily let her stay for two days 
and then replace the ** pot " eggs with the eggs 
you want to hatch. Let her off regularly, and at 
the same time dally for food, drink, exercise, and 
dusting; she should 1 k^ away from the nest ten 
to twenty minutes. Sprinkle the eggs with luke¬ 
warm water occasionally during her absence. and 
if any egg has got broken accidentally, remove it 
anti cleanse the rest; this is most essential, cm 
the fifth, or sixth day. If you can manage it, 
examine each egg carefully to see whether any 
remain translucent; them remove, for they are 
clearly infertile. If they are cracked slightly 
(luring incubation, neatly mend with strips of thin 
gummed paper or gold-beaters* skin. Should any 
chicks hatch out on the twentieth day, remove 
them directly they are dry to a basket lined with 
K4>ft flannel indoors near tho fire until the rest 
" come off." Don't attempt to feed the chicka 
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thus removed. They have enough etc yolk 
inside them to sustain them for forty-eight hours. 
Put hen and chickens under a proj»erly prepared 
coop wheu the " clutch ” in complete. 

Sulphur, iK)wdered. in the moulting period. and 
to hasten egg-laying. Ls g<xxi for pullets and hens 
alike, a small hnlf-teaspoonful to each fowl twice a 
week, mlr In the mash. 

Table Poultry.—Reference to the paragraph on 
44 Breeds " will show what kind of blr<is to selec t 
for the best meat-pnxluclng results. The deside¬ 
rata are quick maturity, meatiness, white, tine- 
flavoured and linn flesh—esj^ecially of the breast, 
which Rhould be broad, long, and deep—and size. 

Trussing for market should be simple; setting 
the hocks back and the wings into shape and 
securing the legs is all that is requisite after pluck¬ 
ing. Further preparation for the spit should l>e 
left to the purchaser and the cook, as should the 
44 drawing " of the birds, for anything that entails 
cutting the skin or flesh of the fowl assists decom¬ 
position. which the raiser certainly does not 
desire to have expedited until his financial interest 
In his produce is ended. 

Water Troughs should be simple and easy to 
cleanse. A good deep earthenware saucer with a 
garden flower-pot inverted in it is g-*>d. Inex¬ 
pensive and effective. In that it leaves tlie drink 
accessible to the beaks of chicks and fowls of 
larger growth without affording room for the feet 
of either. There are many good glared earthen¬ 
ware 44 fountains ** to be purchased cheaply; al-o 
convenient galvanised ,# tip-over." metal troughs 
for Insertion In the frame work of the run, readily 


removable for scouring, and accessible from out¬ 
side for replenishment. The chief essential is 
cleanliness of the utensils and their constant 
refilling with perfectly fresh and cold water. The 
position of the vessels should be sheltered, for 
sun-warmed drink is both disagreeable to and bad 
for poultry. Never give medicine in the water 
in raetAl fountains. 

Winter Layers.—Perhaps the t>est fowls for egg- 
production In w inter are the Orpingtons. Brahmas. 
Wyandotte*. Langshans, and Bamevelders and 
crosses between the Minorca* and Langshans, 
Minorca* or Leghorns and Wyandotte*. Hatch 
these as early as you can in the season; they will 
get over their moult and commence re-laying very 
early. Thus it will be seen that to be sure of 
winter eggs you must choose not only the proper 
hens but the proper time for their launch into 
life. 

Winter Management.—Warmth Is essential for 
the maintenance of fowls in full virility. Carefully 
exclude all draught from the hen-house, whilst 
retaining full and free ventilation. Ix?t the runs 
lx* sheltered from cold blasts, and the fo<xl varied 
and wholesome, nourishing, appetising, and com¬ 
fortably hot without being over-stimulating. 

Worms are not the best f*xxi for fowls as a rule, 
though they will scratch for and greedily devour 
them- The most dangerous worm* for poultry 
dietary are the larger earthworms from the runs 
which have l>ecorne at all fouled, for the bodies 
of the wrigglers may have given lodgment to the 
pestilent germs of the tapeworm and other enemies 
of warm* blooded animals. 


BREEDS OF DUCKS. 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Aylesbury.—Unsurpassed for table purposes, 
pure white In colour; bill should be pale flesh- 
hued. not yellow; eyes blue, body long aud deep, 
ready for market at eight weeks old. 

Bahama.—An ornamental variety, light brown, 
pencilled dark; a similar duck is found at the 
Cape of Good Hoik.*. 

Black Cayuga.—Early maturing, lustrous black, 
as large as the Aylesbury, blue-black bill, shanks 
orange or dark elate, hardy, good layers, lino 
flavour. 

Black East India.—Small size (smaller the 
better for show), glossy plumage, black feet and 
legs, drake’s bill orange, duck's black, small 
boned, g<*xl layers. 

Call Ducks.—** Fancy " birds, grey or white, 
used occasionally as decoys, hiuhII. the white 
varieties have bright yellow hills, \er> lively. 

Khaki Campbells.—These are wonderful layers, 
and fairly good table-birds. 

Carolina.—The summer or Wood I>uck of 
America, a beautiful variety of oniumental water 
fowl, closely relate*! to the Mandarin, red bill, 
black margined. hooked at the point; glossy 
green crest; throat, collar, over the eye and 
belly white; breast chestnut, checks and side of 
the upper neck violet; back dusky bronze tinged 
with green; side, under wing, tine lined with black 
over drab; tail deep black tinge*! with yellow; 
wing si»ot blue and green, not no bright In the duck 
as the drake; yellowish-red legs and feet. 

Crested.—An ornamental duck, with a pretty 

^Indian Runner.—'Hie inoat iK>pular egg-laying 
duck, laying immense quantities ..f wliltc eggs. 
The colours are fawn, black, white, chocolate, 
fawn-and-white. ....... .... 

Japaneso Teal.—A very beautiful bird, allied to 
the Mandarin, the drake especially being hand- 
iiornc of plumage. The female resembles the 

Mallard. , , „ „ , 

Mallard.—Tlie white duck. or Mallard, is some¬ 
time* found amongst the inhabitants of orna¬ 
mental duck ponds. ..... _ , 

Mandar in—Hornetlines called the HAncso Teal; 
the riPJHt gorgeous of all the ornamental ducks, and 
quaint of appearance; very small, and affectionate 
In their pairing. though the drake ls apt to lx? 
quarrclMomc with other male* of his genus, and 
with duck* to which he has not been properly 
mated. A broad cream-coloured stripe extends 
from the front of tlie sides of the head, across 


the eye. to the back of the neck. A variety of 
bright colours appears over the body, and the bill 
is crimson. 

Muscovy, or wild Musk duck.—Very large, the 
drake often reaching over ten pounds in weight; 
mainly black and white In patches; flesh good 
when eaten young; lays few eggs, the male light¬ 
ing anything he comes near most pertinaciously. 

Orpingtons.—They are found in live colours, 
black, white, chocolate*, buff and blue. They are 
shaixly. good-sized birds, following the Rouen 
somewhat in sha|»e. and the Indian Runner in 
style iiiel carriage. I.ike the Orpington fowls they 
have great utility properties, being gcx*l layers 
and carrying a fair amount «*f flesh. They .in* 
hardy, and mature quickly, thus may be said to 
be good all-round utility bird*. 

Pekin.—Fine utilitarian duck, good-flavoured 
flesh, luirdy. fast-growing, very large, pale straw 
or cream-coloured, deep yellow bill, long deep 
I todies. reddish-orange shanks. 

Rouen.—Well descrilied as n larger an*l tamed 
wild duck; ban*lHomc and utilitarian, a capital 
layer, but rather late In reaching maturity; the 
drake has a greenish-yellow bill, black at the tip; 
head aud neck lustrous green, with white ring 
low down towards the breast, which latter Is rich 
duret; bock grey and green, under-parts grey; 
tall black, bright blue wing bar; the duck Ik a 
I»eaiitIful chestnut colour and her plumage Is 
loud. 

Spotted BUI Ducks.—Rare fancy bln!* from 
India, with u peculiarly bright green wing siH>t, 
pale brown breast all spotted with dark dotu like a 
trout. Jet-black bill with yellow Up. 

Teal.—'The ordinary British Teal and the 
Garganey Teal are not found on ornamental lakes, 
nor Is the .Japanese Teal. 

Whistling Ducks, sometimes called " Tree 
Ducks." IsrcuuM* of their habit—In common with 
the Mandarliis and Carolina* -of perching on 
I tough*. The White-faced Whistling Duck Is 
handsomely pencilled and rnuny-coloured; the 
Rod 'IYwj Duck Is even prettier. 

Duck-rearing Notes.—Ducks are naturally 
hardy birds, und readily adapt themselves t*> 
circumstances. Of eouive they are wuterfowl. 
hut they can k kept profitably with the merest 
apology for a pond to disport In or with none at all 
If Intended for early killing. However the duck- 
pond la constructed, it should have Its side sloping 
easily down to the water, to enable ducks and 
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ducklings to get in and oat without difficulty. 
Also provision should be made for cleaning out the 
artificial pond frequently, especially if it be of 
small dimensions, for ducks are dabsters at 
fouling water. The duck-house never need be 
an ambitious affair; any dry. well ventilated 
shed will do. the floor covered with clean straw 
for the birds to lay their eggs in. Fasten up the 
birds every evening and they will usually do their 
laying during the night or early morning. Mate 
four ducks with one drake soon after the moult, 
and feed them extra well to get eggs almost 
daily until their batch of from ten to forty has been 
laid, then they will rest for a few weeks. Hens 
will hatch and mother ducklings very well; the 
incubatory period is twenty-eight days, but the 
duck is a good sitter and may be allowed to hatch 
her last batch. During the first week ducklings 
need feeding every two hours, after that every 
three hours. The food should consist of 4 lb. 


each of biscuit meal, ground oats, mlddiinga and 
bran, mixed with skim milk or water into a 
crumbly condition. After the first week add 
4 lb. of barley meal. 1 lb. of fish meal. J lb. of 
bone meal, and l lb. of very fine grit to the above. 
Young ducks must be given an abundance of 
chopped green food, of which lettuce is the best. 
They should be fed upon a clean board which has 
been well sprinkled with sand before the food is 
placed upon It. A bowl of sand should also be 
given them so that they may cleanse their bills 
after feeding. After the second week ducklings 
with any range will pick up a lot of alng9 and insect 
food for themselves; but besides this they should 
be fed regularly three times a day with barley- 
meal. sharps, household scraps, and anything else 
handy, giving them on each occasion as much as 
they can gobble up clean. At ten weeks old they 
will be fit to kill, and that is the most profitable 
way to dispose of the bulk of them. 


GEESE. 

FOR FOOD AND FANCY. 


Can a da Goose.—A handsome and ornamental 
long-necked bird, and aboriginal of North America, 
half-way between swan and goose in general form. 
Head. bill, and greater part of neck black, with a 
peculiar white cravat at the throat, body grey, 
grading to nearly white underneath, wing quills 
and tail nearly black, grey-brown eye. long, lead- 
coloured legs and feet, imposing carriage, swan- 
like and graceful on the water. 

Chinese Goose.—Is lu two principal varieties, 
both great egg-layers, though the size of the eggs is 
but two-thirds that of the common goose, which 
only lays about fifteen times on an average during 
any year, while the Chinese will lay as mauy as 
thirty for a M clutch " three times or more each 
season. Midway between swan aud goose in size, 
and pretty in form. A night swimmer with a 
harsh note. One sort is white, with deep blue 
eyes and orange pale brown-striped down the 
l>ack of the neck, shanks, and bill, and a large 
black knot at the base of the latter, from which 
It is sometimes styled the “ Knobbed Goose." 
The brown variety, so-called, is predominantly 
yellow-grey, with a darker brown stripe down the 
back and neck, and very dark brown bill and eyes, 
dark orange shanks, and a feathered " dewlap " 
under throat. 

Coreopsis Goose of New Holland.—A very 
handsome fancy water fowl, but the gander is 
even more of a fighter than his Egyptian rela¬ 
tive. if possible, and a “ positive terror " on a 
pond. 

Danubion or Sebastopol Goose is pure white 
curiously frizzled, the plumage being soft, silky, 
and turned back. Weight about 10 lb. 

Egyptian or Nile Goose Is tall and slefider. 
grey to black on the upper parts, pale buff beneath 
the breast, beautifully pencilled with black, chest¬ 


nut patch round the eye. purple bflL A strong 
flier and incorrigibly pugilistic. 

Embden Goose.—Very big and white, square 
bodied, waddles along close to the ground when 
fat. Flesh-coloured bill, orange shanks, bright 
blue eyes, long winged. Comes from Embden in 
Westphalia. Ganders will weigh 20 lb. or more. 
Matures rapidly. The most popular and profitable 
goose for farmers. 

Gambian Goose, or " 8pur-Winged " Goose, 
from the powerful spurred formation on the wrist- 
Jolnt of the wing. Has a large excrescence at the 
top of the base of the bill; green-black save as to 
cheeks, throat, and under parts, which are white. 
Bill and legs dull red. Shy and tall, and smallfah 
as to size. More ornamental than useful. 

Indian Bar-headed Goose, has three black bands 
across the back of its white head. A distin¬ 
guished-looking bird for ornamental water. 

Italian or Roman Goose is smaller than the 
Embden. It weighs about 15 lb.. Is a good 
forager, and almost as prolific an egg-producer as 
the best layers of the Chinese varieties. It Is a 
non-sitter, a quick maturer. and finely flavoured. 

Magollan Goose, sometimes styled also the 
“ Chilian Goose." Is prettily shaped on breast and 
back and gentle in association with other waterfowL 

Sandwich Island Goose.—Hardy and prolific, 
much bred and sold for " fancy " in Belgium. 

Toulouse Goose. The giant of the Anserine 
group, and a good layer for a goose to boot. One 
extra fine pair will weigh 60 lb. together. Grows 
to a big frame quickly, but puts on flesh rather 
slowly. Comes in for Christmas well. Grey of 
colour, darkest on the back. This is the bird 
whose liver is swollen by confinement in heat to 
an enormous size to make the jxiUdefoia pros that 
epicures profess such fondness for. 


GEESE REARING NOTES. 


Geese require a wide range of liberty to do well, 
and common or pasture land, with a pond by the 
way. to rove over in flocks unmolested. So kept, 
and with stubbles to forage in during the autumn, 
they will pick up the most of their living, and 
thrive and fatten exceedingly. Fed in the morn¬ 
ings before being let out for the day, and In the 
evenings before retirement, they will generally 
return to the homeyanl with regularity, after a 
little early teaching or driving; but If uot. a little 
child or oven an intelligent dog will lead them to 
and fro quite easily. The ganders, however, will 
speedily show fight to any mischievous meddler; 
and sometimes put strange children and timid 
women-folk to fearsome flight with their hissing 
and rushing onslaughts of bill and wing. They 
want a dry and airy shed, bedded with clean straw, 
to sleep in. Three geese may go to ea<di gander, 
and they should be mated up as soon after moult¬ 
ing time as possible, and given extra liberal 
dietary to bring on the egg-laying. The eggs, 
which take thirty days to incubate, should be 
set under broody hens of the Bnihma or some 
similar large breed, four or five to each hen. 

* he eggs with lukewarm water twice a week 
or so when the foster mother is off feeding. When 


the goslings hatch out they will not require very 
much attention, being very hardy; but, being 
likewise very voracious, they will want a lot of 
feeding. What is good for chickens is good for 
goslings, only more of it is needed with plenty of 
flesh meat and green 8tuff; spring onions are good, 
in supplementation. In bringing on the young¬ 
sters for market let them have their run for 
development daily, and liberally feed them with 
meal, corn, turnips, and potatoes at both ends of 
the day; then for the last three weeks of their 
short life keep them in confinement and Induce 
them to cram as much as they will with Indian 
com. oats, and boiled potatoes. Brewers’ grains 
and kitchen scraps of all kinds are also helpful 
to prepare the goslings for consumption as " green 
geese ' at Michaelmas, about which time they are 
best for the table. Tho big older birds are grosser 
eating. They rarely lay till over a year old and 
will live to a great age if allowed to do so, breeding 
for many seasons. The big Embden and Toulouse 
geese, and cross-breeds fattened up for the 
Christmas markets, are usually three-year-old, 
or at least two-year-old. birds. Some geese ait 
very well themselves, and then bring up their 
brood with exemplary attentiveness. * 
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SWANS. 


Swans In the wild state are met with every¬ 
where but In actually equatorial regions. Two 
species are common to both Europe and America, 
and a third, of well-marked differentiation, In 
Australia. 

The Mute Swan Is the largest and l>est known 
of all the Cygnuri group. Si>otless white on every 
feather, its slender curving neck, red bill with a 
large black protuberance at the base. soft brown 
eye, and dark feet are familiar. It is not mute, as 
the name would imply, but its voice is softly 
musical, if somewhat melancholy. There is a 
variety, equally large, but slightly different os to 
Bhai>e of cranium, to Ik? found on the Baltic. and 
called generally the Polish swan. It* cygnets are 
pure white from the egg onwards, thus variant 
from the true Mute Swan, whose young are 
hatched grey, and long remain so. 

The Whistling Swan Is also white, slightly 
smaller than the Mute Swan, with shorter and 
thicker neck, and yellow bill without the black 
bump at the base. It has a tuneful voice, and 
many sweet notes frequently come forth. csi*ecially 
when on the wing. When wounded or distressed, 
these are prolonged and accentuated In volume, 
and no doubt give rise to the old legend of the 
Swan song, which Shakespeare had in mind when 
he made Emilia say in " Othello"—" I will play 
the swan and die In music.” Berwick's swan 
U ft still smaller white bird, slight and short of 
neck. 

The Black Swan from Australia h well known 
now the world over. Not quite so large as the 
Mute swan, it Is sooty-black t/> grey of plumage, 
acarlet-eyed and red of bill, the latter being white- 
tipped. These Antipodean** are not quite so quiet 
with other water blnls in collections as their white 
relatives are. 

Tho Black-Necked Swan comes from South 


America, and is sometimes known as the Chilian 
swan. Its neck and head are jet black, the rest of 
the body white. The bill protuberance Is most 
marked and red of colour, the bill itself being of 
a leaden hue. This bird swims with the neck 
straight like a goose, and its cygneU grow with 
great rapidity. 

Swan-keeping.—Given a stretch of water and 
some privacy swans of the common breed may be 
trusted to look after their own affairs. They 
make an enormous nest close by the water in 
which the hen lays six to nine thick-shelled, dirty- 
white. green-tinged eggs. These take thirty-five 
days to hatch, and the downy-grey cygnets are 
taken into the water by the mother at two days 
| old. both the parent birds giving their young the 
most assiduous attention. A few groats or a 
little coarse oatmeal thrown upon the water will 
l>e eaten with avidity by the youngsters, and corn 
may l>o fed regularly to the ol«J birds; or a trough 
by the edge of the stream or pond may have 
suitable food placed In water for the benefit of 
the whole faaiilv. who are models of affectionate 
attachment. The cygnet* may often lx* seen on 
the back of one of the old birds whilst swimming. 
Swans ffy well, for such great birds, when onee 
fairly on the wing, but get up into the air with 
some difficulty, and always from the water. 
Their flesh is considered god eating when the 
birds are young, and used to Ik? much esteemed 
at tlie tables of the great. They live to a great 
age. and resent Interference, esixx'ially during the 
j sitting period and when the cygnets an* small; 
at these times the male swam will exhibit pug¬ 
nacity on the approach of any intruder, especially 
if a stranger. '1 he young are very hardy. Swans 
pair for life, and in the wild state migrate from 
, place to place In docks. They will swim long 
distances in etreams or liveu. 


TURKEYS 


Utilitarian Turkeys.—'Hie great " gobbler " 
of our farm yards came to us first from lu ru-j the 
Atlantic four centuries ago. He was a wild 
ulxjrtginal roumcr of the prairies and brush of 
North and Western America, and occurred in a 
varied form in Mexico. Yucatan. Honduras, and 
the whole central portion of the New World. To 
Britain ho tcx>k kindly, and the Eastern Counties 
milted hi* development particularly well. In 
Norfolk the turkey-misers fixed a type which 
hecured high favour for the Christ max table, 
black, spotted white on the wings, and flue 
of llavour, hut not usually ho large an what came 
to be called the Cambridge turkey, tawny grey of 
feather. Both bree*ls have latterly been Im- 

( >roved considerably by the Iritnxiuctlon of new 
>1'*>1 from the mammoth cultivated bronze birds 
of America. Size, qualify of flesh, and length of 
breast are much more sought after In tho market¬ 
ing turkey of to-day than lieauty of uppcuruucc 
or purity of pedigree. The " bronze " pre¬ 
dominates In the stubbles of East Anglia boran-s? 
It cornea to greater hIzo than the darker Norfolk 
variety, though tho latter gives the whiter and 
finer meat. Cocks. April hatched, should make 
eighteen pounds for the Christ inns market, the 
hen nliout two-thirds of Unit weight, Ixdh in their 
feathers. Tho bigger blnls. thirty j*oun«ls weight 
and over, are usually two-year-olds. Some luivo 
been show n of fort>-live poumls weight and over. 

The White Turkey runs rather small, hut Is 
pretty to l'*ok at. and cholcx* flavoured in eating. 
The cock generally retains tlie hairy blaek tuft on 
his breast. ami tho red and blue on the head odd to 
the attractiveness of the bird when alive. 

The Buff, or Red Turkey. This bird, which 
comes from Austria. Is smaller than tlie bronze or 
v, hlU*. but gives very line meat. 

Fancy Turkey*.—The Mexican turkey has white 
Iri Ids tall aitfl covert feathers. Tho Jloudur.is 
turkey Is beautifully outdated, bronzy-green hi 
ground colour, bounded with gold, hMroux bluck 
and lower down with Intense blue and brilliant 
red. He has no hairy tuft on the breast, and the 
lower part eg bis naked neck is smooth. This 
Liandoouie bird accnis only i/j flourish In tropical 


or sub tropical regions. Crested turkeys have 
been known, but they were probably "sports" 
or freaks of nature. 

Turkey Rearing.—Turkeys lay on an average 
from twenty to thirty egg* before wanting t<> ulL 
sometimes considerably more. 'The pcrlcnl of 
Incubation Is twenty-beven to twenty-eight days. 
For the And few weeks of their live*-* young 
turkeys require unremitting rare at the hands of 
the rearer. Ixdng most delicate and liable to crump, 
and mj stupid us not to In? able to forage for them¬ 
selves sufficiently. As they are mostly hatched 
under hens—six or seven is as many as can In? 
covered properly—It Is a g«*>d plan to put a 
few common fowls* eggs Into the nest aliout tho 
seventh day of lneuhatlon, ho tli.it the more active 
chickens, coming out at the same time as (lie 
turkey limits. ma> leach their filler brothers and 
Misters bow to feed. The turkey Is herself a good 
witter and a capital mother, and she Is generally 
given her hist seven or eight eggs to Incubate 
herself. The poults should Ik? kept to a dry and 
sunny covered run. free from draughts and damp, 
which Is death to them. Cleanliness must he 
observed In every particular, both as to feeding 
utensils—to prevent KiurmsH In the foe si — and 
os to the state of the run and tho coop or sleeping 
shed, the ll«*or of which should Ik? raised from tho 
ground and covered with often-replenished dry 
soil or line fimss peat litter. Remember that on 
no account should tlio >ouiig turkeys get Into the 
rain, and tax* thut their feeding Ls regular and pr«»|*cr. 
Once an hour during daylight Is not at first too 
often to feed tho faults, just as much as they will 
dear up eagerly, and no more; and the diet needs 
to I jo Judiciously varied. For four or five days 
custard of egg and milk, hard 1**1 led eggs, and 
minced dandelion leaves, or chopped boiled 
nettles should only lx? given; ufterwanls grouts, 
hurley meal, with a mixing of U>iled potato, 
and occasionally a little rice or other fcmall grain, 
are g'xsl. To this must Ik? added young lettuce 
or green onions, cut up small, or dandelions again. 
A little pepper with the bssl Is often given for 
Mtlmulutlng i>unsjr>ec. It will do thu |h.ijUs no 
harm to run about on a sunny abort-aba ven gm.ss 
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plot when they are a month old. About the third 
day, and again at six and eight weeks old when 
" shooting the red/* are their most critical times, 
and at both these periods they require extra 
vigilance. Later they pick up strength wonder¬ 
fully, and become exceedingly hardy, roosting 
out in the open in all weathers. They feed on 
barley tailing, meal, potatoes, turnips, and all 
kinds of food, especially if made into a mash with 


milk; they eat greedily when past the perils of 
poulthood. and glean most assiduously in the oat 
and barley stubbles after harvest. They want 
plenty of green meat, and some brick dust to 
scour their stomachs with, but they should never 
be given peas or any sort of pulse, for It Is hurtful 
Turkeys are killed for market by breaking their 
neckB. the breast bone also being broken to plump 
them out. 


PEA FOWLS. 


Everybody knows the peacock and his almost 
indescribable beauty, his proud carriage, and his 
harsh scream. He Ls a dainty ornament of the 
lawn of many a mansion, walking, with mincing 
gait and wondrous tail extended, over the greeu- 
Hward, or sunning himself on some picturesque 
terrace-wail or spreading tree branch. He comes 
from the gorgeous Orient, and has been acclima¬ 
tised in Britain for hundreds of years. He has 
graced the banqueting board at many a royal 
feast, for his flesh makes fine eating. The 
domesticated pea fowl of this country is Identical 
with the wild bird as found in India. China, and 
Ceylon to-day. The Javanese pea fowl Inhabiting 
Burma, Siam, and Sumatra also, is of even 
glossier Iridescence than the more generally known 
variety, and has a crest nearly twice as large; 
his hen. like that of his Indo-Chinese relatives, is 
very much sol>erer of plumage than himself, and 
also minus the noble oceilated tail. The black¬ 
winged or black-shouldered pea fowl would appear 
to be more of a ** sport ** than a distinct variety. 

Management.—Pea fowls, once at maturity. 
Becm pretty well able to manage themselves, given 
suitable surroundings; that is to say. a park to • 
wander in at will, and shade and shelter against | 
climatic inclemency; and even these they prefer I 


to discover and select. The shrill screech of the 
cock when weather changes impend, or when he 
believes it will bring him a food donation, is 
scarcely charming to the ear. The birds should 
be fed with regularity, which will keep them from 
flying far afield, and four to five females may be 
permitted to each male. The hens lay in a 
cunningly hidden nest. In some dense copse by 
preference, and sit well, if quite undisturbed, for 
the incubatory spell of four weeks; they are the 
very best of mothers, and lead about their little 
ones for fully six months. The feeding of the 
chicks should approximate to that proper for 
the young of the guinea fowl; but If there is a good 
range of short grass, and immuni ty from feline 
interference, there will be no need to bother much 
about them after the first fortnight, for the fond 
mother will see to their every want. In the 
beginning the young cocks and hens are alike in 
appearance, the males not attaining any of their 
dominatingly distinctive beauty until eighteen 
months old, and not coming to full magnificence 
till the moult of the third year has passed. The 
pea fowl Is a sorry sight during the moulting time, 
when he will mope and hide away, but It Is soon 
over, and In his new bright plumage he Is proud 
enough to show himself again for admiration. 


GUINEA 

Varieties.—Three distinct sorts of the Guinea 
fowl are found in British collections, the speckled 
type from West Africa, called there the Vulturine 
Koyal Guinea Fowl, and met with wild also in an 
identical form in the Cape Verde Islands and the 
West Indies. It is sometimes called the Pearl 
Guinea Fowl, from the fancied resemblance of Its 
spots to pearls. 'Hie body colour is grey the neck 
hackled brownish-grey homed on the top of the 
head, red-wattled, white under eye and on the 
ear lobes, slate-coloured legs. It carries the stem 
low, and has an arching back and tall In one long 
circular sweep. The white variety Is wild in 
Madagascar, and the pied sort Is said to be the 
result of a cross with the darker birds. There are 
blue and dun Guinea fowls, almost spotless, 
occasionally to be met with, and In some cases the 
colouring of the commoner kind Is reversed, the 
ground hue being almost white and the speckling 
dark purple. The btnls weigh about four pounds 
each, the male and the female being very much 
alike in appearance. Generally two hens run 
with one male bird, and the female lias a very 
harsh call-note, like the creaking of a grease less 


FOWLS. 

axle. They are delicate eating, and lay many 
cream-coloured eggs pointed at oue end. hiding 
their nests when they have liberty. 

Rearing.—Guinea fowls are of wild and wander¬ 
ing habit, and will find food for themselves if not 
permed and kept in the country, roosting In the 
trees at night. They are quarrelsome, and 
“ drive '* other birds, such as pheasants and game, 
remorselessly. Guinea fowls do not often them¬ 
selves want to sit, so that their eggs are placed 
under ordinary hens, and tako twenty-six to 
twenty-seven days to hatch out. The chicks are 
pretty little brown-bodied things, beautifully 
striped, with the legs and beak orange-red. 
They have very small crops, and require feeding 
at first almost half-hourly, on ants* eggs and 
insects, ground oats, chopped egg. cooked meat, 
and chicken meal. It is quite as necessary to 
keep them free from damp as Ls the case with 
young turkeys, and the care In their rearing 
must be in no wise relaxed until the horn on the 
head ls grown. Guinea fowls never do well 
closely confined; they must have range to be 
healthy. 


PIGEONS AND PIGEON KEEPING. 


Pigeon-keeping is a very Interesting hobby, indulged In by many In town and country. As such It 
peems to demnnd pome little attention here, though of course pigeons are not poultry, neither do they 
properly come within the category of Cage Birds, because usually they are permitted where and when¬ 
ever possible by their owners to fly freely at liberty during at least some portion of the day, reliance 
being placed upon the " homing ** proclivities of each pigeon to bring it back to its own cote, where it 
knows food and protection await it. This of course does not apply to the more highly bred and valuable 
exhibition varieties which are kept in aviaries. 


PIGEONS AND THEIR POINTS 


Antwerp.—A strong blg-bodled bird, in fact, the 
largest of our English fancy pigeons, excepting the 
Hunt. It lias a very stout beak and massive 
skull; the preponderating colours are silver dun, 
red. mealy and blue chequer. 

Archangel.—Rather uncommon; head and 
breast copper coloured, wings, back, and tall rich, 
lust toils block or green, small crest, rich red eye. 

Barb.—Small, slightly wattled, rich pink ceres 


round the eyes, came first from Barbary; the 
colours are black, white, yellow, red. and dun. 

Bine Rock.—Common, good filer, containing 
many of the points of the wild originator of the 
domestic pigeon breed. 

Carrier.—The " king of pigeons/* abnormally de¬ 
veloped as to beak, wattles, and eye ceres; rather 
larger than the ordinary pigeon. Colours prin¬ 
cipally black and dun, others white, blue, and pied. 
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Head should be flat, narrow, long*, and straight. 
Not the famous flier, but an exhibition bird 
entirely, and very costly, many having been sold at 
£100 each. 

Cropper.—A variety of Pouter, smaller than the 
ordinary English Pouter, and differs in shape and 
feathering of legs. The Norwich Cropper has been 
much fancied by breeders In the city of Norwich, 
hence the name. The Cropper Is smarter ami 
more active than the Pouter. Colours: black 
blue, white, yellow, red. dun. silver. During 
recent years the Holle Cropper, a Dutch breed, 
has been taken up by English fanciers and Is 
becoming very popular. It Is a gay merry bird 
and Ls bred in many colours—white, black, blue, 
red, yellow, silver, grizzle, mottle, and in the 
same colours with white markings. 

Dragoon.—One of the wattled family, stouter 
and stronger in build than the Carrier, has a peg* 
shaped wattle, and It.s ceres are much smaller and 
finer than those of the Carrier. Colours : blue, 
blue-chequer, grizzle, silver, yellow, red. red- 
chequer. white, ami mealy. 

Fantall.—Sometimes called the broad-tailed 
Shaker. Tail spread ami erect, neck long and 
tapering, breast round and protuberant. Colours : 
white, blue, black, silver, red. yellow, and chequer. 

Helmet.—Rare, white-bodied, coloured, helmet- 
shajKtd cap and coloured tail. 

Homing Pigeon.—The •'Carrier" of to-day— 
the bird most used for long-distance flying ra<x*s; 
has been bred up to perfection by fanciers In i 
Belgium and elsewhere on the Continent, also in 
this country. Did wonderful work In the Great | 
War. 

Homers, Show.—A large, strong variety which 
has been evolved by cruising the Antwerp with the 1 
Homing or Racing Pigeon. A very handsome ami 
powerful-looking bird, with stout l>cak. long. • 
gracefully-curved face and skull, dark ceres, and 
white eyes. Colours : block, blue, silver, yellow, 
red, dun, also chequers in these colours. The 
chequers produce the best show specimens. 

Homers. Exhibition Flying.—Among the most 
popular varieties known to English breeders. It 
has been produced by the crowing of the Working 
Homer with the Show Homer. The chief 
points are stoutness of l>cak. length and level ness 
of face, which should take somewhat after that of 
the Magpie In shape. dark ceres, white eyes, smart, 
alert carriage, shortness of body and feather 
The Exhibition Flying Homer Is a very handsome 
pigeon. 

Horseman.—A small bird of the Cropper family. 

Jacobin receives Its name from the frill of 
turned-back feathers running tip the neck to the 
top of the head. Pretty and distinguished look¬ 
ing, A very popular and largely bred variety. 

Laugher.—Now rare; In size resembles the 
common Flying Tumblers, generally grey mottled 
or red. Has u curious prolonged set of call-notes 
broken with a sound like a little laugh. 

Magpie.—Marked like the mischievous bird of 
that name; descended from a strain of German 
Tumblers. A smart, engaging bird, and one of 
the moat largely broil In England. Odours : 
black, res], yellow, blue, silver, dun, cream. 

Murtham.—The latest English b rets I of Pigeon, 
similar In structiire and style to tlie Magpie, but 
hag no white marking. 

Modena.—An Italian brood, has secured great 
popularity amongst English breeders. It Is a 
rnemU r of tho family known as lien Pigeons. 
The chief polntrt are a short, round My, short 
wings and tall, the latter being cocked up and not 
carried down like that of eii'jhI breed's. It Is found 
Ina great variety of colour*, with most delicate and 
beautiful lacings, chequerIngH, and markings. 

Nun.—Small in size; the 1**1 y colour Is white, 
the head, ten outer flight feathers, and the tall 
are coloured; at the bark of the head there Is a 
► hell crest. Colours ; block. rod. yellow, dun. 

Orltntal Frills.—A large family of short-faced 
frilled Pigeons from the Orient, and most varied In 
colour. 

OwL—Small, round-headed. shy, ro*c-frilled 


after the fashion of the Turbit. Blue and eUver 
the most esteemed colours. 

Pouter.—A high-class bird with a globular!y 
developed cre>p, should measure twenty Inches 
from beak tip to tail end. stand very erect, and 
keep hLs tail off the ground. Colours; blue, 
black yellow, red. strawberry. There Is a minia¬ 
ture race of Pouters known as Pinnies, which 
are really Bantam Pouters and are very largely 
bred. 

Runt.—A bln! of extreme antiquity, one of the 
oldest, art it Is the largest breeds; a pair of Runts 
will weigh from 4 lb. to 5 lb. They are un¬ 
gainly. clumsy-looking birds. Colours princi¬ 
pally blue, silver, black, red. yellow, and dun. 

Trumpeter.—Takes its name from Its deep- 
voiced note; Is noisy In spring, or when highly fed. 
Feathered on feet and legs, has a shell crest at back 
of head, and a twin-crown arrangement on head, 
known as the rose. Colours ; black, white, and* 
mottled. 

Tumbler.—Short and long-faced, line tilers, with 
a peculiar falling attitude at times on the wing. 
Short-legged, wings drooping to the ground, neck 
squat, chest broad, head circular, eye central; 
Almond tumblers are much prized, the normai 
colour being that of the shell of the nut named, 
with block and white on the end of the quili 
feathers, and the body spangled with black. 
There are many colours and varieties. Beards 
which have a white mark under the lx>ak. and 
Bald heads which have a white head are found 
in all colours mentioned. There are also chequers 
and blue-barred. In the Mottles and Rosewings 
there are blacks, reds, and yellows. The Tumblers 
are again divided Into Muffed and clean-legged. 

Turbits have the breast feathers reversed and 
standing out frill fashion. The best fetch fancy 
prices. Turbits have short beaks and small round 
fronted heads, with the top somewhat depressed, 
and a large eye. Colours : black, blue, yellow, 
red. dun. strawberry, cream, and chequer. 

Pigcon-kecplng Notes.—Pigeon* are best kept 
In a dry and draught-proof loft—Into which 
neither nits nor cats can get—with shelves ten 
Inches broad or so running round the walls, and 
partitioned into compartments of. say, sixteen 
Inches wide, with an entrance hole towards tho 
end. over an alighting l*>ard. The water foun¬ 
tains should lx? replenished dally. The old binls 
must be properly fed with maple peas, tares, darl, 
wheat, and a little small inal/e. Some of the 
larger breeds need the addition of tick beans, 
especially the Homing Pigeons, while some of |Icj 
I smaller, such ns Short-faced Tumblers. Orientals. 

! and Foreign Owls, do not require maize, an I few 
peas. They must In* supplied with old mortar. 

, gravel, and salt, and great cKinlJness ought to 
Is.* observed In tho cote or loft. I he pigeons 
will begin to breed at nine months old. and cacti 
pair will. If allowed, have six to eight nests 
(always two eggs at a timet during a year, and 
continue to breed f*»r several years. Valuable 
pigeons should not lie allowed to nest more than 
three times In the season. The period «>f incuba¬ 
tion Is IH days, and the M squeakers " are fed at 
first by a secretion of the old birds called ‘‘soft 
f'**d. # ‘ and later with disgorged corn. The young 
I cock birds an* rather larger than the hens, and 
have a more prolonged squeak. A variation In 
dietary D good; the birds will cat any kind of corn 
and small Uans, as well ;is |h?os. tares, and vetches. 

| 1 Attuco, mustard and cress, small cabbages, etc., 
are suitable green fo<*!. Pigeons arc apt to breed 
feather lice, which Insect iwnvdcr will clear away; 
white-washing and the free use of disinfectants 
will keep mites out of the nest-lxixes and off the 
blnls. 'The birds ure liable to a few ailments; 
wet roup should Is? combated by mixing per¬ 
manganate of |»otash in tin? drinking water, just 
enough to make It a rosy pink colour; dry roup, 
which comes mostly at tho moulting time, may Is? 
cured by two or Hires* cloves of garlic sometimes; 
canker Is often caused by the birds peeking each* 
other, and the sore parts may Is? rubbed with 
honey and burnt alum, megrims are incurable. 
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CAGE BIRDS. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

It will be convenient in this section of the dictionary to give In alphabetical order a few particulars 
of the principal kinds of birds, foreign as well as British, kept as cage pets or in aviaries, indoor and 
outdoor, noting the leading points of the chief feathered favourites. These notes are supplemented by 
concise useful information concerning cages and their selection, the stocking of aviaries, the treatment 
of bird diseases, etc. 

Bengalee.—Pretty fawn and white birds, much style them. Jonques and mealies. There is con* 
petted in Japan, and introduced as aviary subjects slderable diversity of size as well as of colour, 
into this country by the dealers. shape and marking; thus the Coppy has been 

Blackbirds.—Lively and bright, this familiar bred to eight inches long, while the little Bonier 
songster of our shrubberies and hedgerows takes has been dwarfed down to nearly half that length, 
kindly to a cage if hand-reared from the nest. lie In different localities the fanciers fix their types 
needs a good-sized cage, and besides crushed hemp- of excellence according to their own ideals, and 
seed and bread, rape and other seeds, should have set up standards which " rule out ” ail the rest, 
a few worms, slugs, and insects given him as tit- The Yorkshires, whatever their colour shade, must 
bits, and a little ripe fruit occasionally. He will be models of extended uprightness; In the Scotch, 
sing his thanks for these attentions, and hLs ebony shoulders must be as heavy as possible, whilst the 
feathers and crocus lx*ak and eye ceres will be all front of the bird must be cleaned out like a half 
the brighter for them. circle or bent like a bow In tension; the Belgian 

Budgerigars. —These belong to the Parrakeet must droop the head and shrug out the shoulders, 
family, and only a few years since were known as the more the better; the Norwich i 9 nearer the 
the birds which at the street comers and nt normal as to outline and build, high colour !>eing 
country fairs told “the pretty lady’s fortune ” aimed at by the breeder as much as nicely-rounded 
from the lx>x of cards in front of the cage. Now plumpness. Clnnamna* are slightly less “ stocky/' 
Budgerigars are of great Importance, and are bred fawn of hue and always red-eyed; the Lizard 
in this country by thousands. Just after the must be dark and dusky of body colour, capped 
Great War a regular boom net in. and Blue Bud- and spangled, smallness with him 19 generally 
gerigare fetched as much as ££50 for a pair. This reckoned detrimental. The Lizards are styled 
gave great Incentive to breeders, and whereas golds and silvers, not yellows and buffs as are all 
but a few years since we only had green and the other breeds. Variegation, too. Is the forte of 
yellow Budgerigars we now have blues, cobalts. ! the London fancy; and. as for the crested classes, 
olives, mauves, whites, silver wings as well. The everything with them is subordinated to " top- 
demand for Budgerigars Is tremendous. esr*eclally ping” development, even to the point of coin- 
aincc their Importation was stopped. They are tilling the poor bird to look only downward upon 
hardy, easy to breed and easy to rear. Its little world. Green canaries there are too; 

Bulbul.—Oriental varieties of the Nightingale, and every shade imaginable of yellow-self, from 
useful aviary bird*, very fond of ants’ eggs and Intense orange, eloquent of cayenne and marigold 
incal worms. Head, crust, and throat jet-black. ' diet, down to the pale primrose of the buffs, 
rest of plumage chiefly olive green, tail long and ' White canaries are now Ixdng bred in all the 
graceful, must be protected from frost. The red- different types. Harking away again from aim- 
vented Bulbul is brown on back. tail, and wings, plicity. nil the graded colourings, from the full 
black on crest and top of head, red on vent, and rich Jonque to the washed-out white, may l>e 
rvd spot under eye; chin, throat, and ears white, either mottled or splashed in contrasting darkness. 

Bullfinch.—Black on head, rosy red-breasted, clearly and without ’* running/; 80 that the 
♦ his familiar hard-beaked British finch fa very canary fancier can give points, almost to in- 
much of a small-cage or aviury favourite. Feed flnity. to the feathered object of his hobby, evtm 
on Gorman summer rape and canary seed, and though be may Incline to contemptuousness of the 
occasionally, by way of a treat or change, give divergent choice of others. In addition to all 
crushed hemp-seed; nl*s> give a tree branch these, which may be termed the show varieties, 
to peck at for buds and Insects. Bullfinches will there nre the German Rollers, so much esteemed 
pipe any tuno if patiently taught. for their song. Choice Boilers are valuable and 

Buntings are all pretty avinrv birds and the cost anything from “o*. to £ 10 . 

Yellow-hammer Is the most familiar of the family. Cardinals are American birds. Rome of them as 
It require* insects its well as seed f«x*J to keep large as thrushes, rather eparmw-like In shape. Mg 
It in good health. The Girl Bunting Is dis- ! and strong of beak, pugnacious of habit, and often 
1 1mmlshed by a dark triangular patch on the prettily feathered. The Cardinal Grosbeak. or 
threat; the Com Bunting, a shy bird, is rothor VirginJau Nightingale. Is the gayest of the group, 
larger than the Yellow-hammer, grever in colour, ' can nine-red with a black ring round the bill and a 
and speckled on the breast; the Black-headed patch on the chin of the same hue. The Grey 
Bunting is black on the threat as well as the Oardlnol. rather smaller, wines from Brazil. Is 
head. It is a winter visitor to Britain; so is the slater grey to white cm the under parts, crest. 
Lapland Bunting a somewhat smaller bird, with head, and threat scarlet; the Green Cardinal is 
the black marking reaching on to the breast. The yellow ami black, with a greeny sheen; the 
.Snow Bunting is mainlv white, with some chest- Pope is a little smaller, crestless, with the red 
nut feathering; It dislikes heat, and prefers a feathering short and slight; and the Yellow- 
etono to sit on to a perch. billed Cardinal is the least of the family, with a 

Canaries arc of many sorts, much hybridised brown y-red bead and a bright yellow beak. All 
and specialised by the fancier*. The bin! came make active and pretty aviary bints, and require 
originally frem the Canary Isles, where in the wild Home shelter in winter; food, chiefly canary seed 
state It was not yellow as we generally know it. and millet, with ants’ eggs. Insects, and fruit, 
but a dark olive-green. The deep yellow colour- Chaffinches are handsome little birds much 
Ing. ongtnnlly a sport, has been fixed by selection, favoured In Germany tv* house pots. In England 
The leading varieties are the Yorkshire, the ! they are chiefly kept for exhibition. They sing and 
Belgian, the London fancy, the .Scotch fancy, learn tricks well under patient teaching. Their 
the Norwich crest, the Norwich plain-head, the food should l»e similar to that of the Canary, only 
I^tneashire. the Lizard, the Cinnamon, and the giving tn«*re ra;>c seed. 

Harder fancy, nil of which have numerous well- Cockatieis are. prei*erly spcaking.parakeets, and 
defined sub-divisions. The canary has also been though crested not at all allied to the cockatoo 
a great deal ’* crossed M with other hints of various family, with which on that account some associate 
breads, the result trcing what Ls known as ’’ mules.’’ . them. Cockatieis are grass or ground birds, with 
a.* the goldfinch mule, the linnet mule, the green- great swiftness and activity as foragers for food on 
finch mule, the siskin mule, and the bullfinch foot. Seeds, insects, succulent roots, and small 
mule, all these, of course, being Infertile. Of fruit are the staple food. The cockatiel is a 
what are known as canaries proper, there are 1 capital aviary subject where space is ample. It 
several distinct classes of nearly every one of the is grey and white, with a little yellow in the breast 
leading varieties, the plain or self-coloured, ami and on the face, dull red on the ear coverte. and 
the variegated, each of which is again divided Into I black under the tall. 

yellows and buffs, or, as the old fanciers used to I Cockatoos are amongst the most striking and 
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attractive of the parrot race, most of them j having half a dozen wing feathers clipped to keep 
capable of a considerable amount of culture In the him from flying right away. The male has more 
matter of tricks and talk, and generally gentle crest and more grey on the head than the hen. 
and graceful under domestication. The snowy- They can be taught a lot of tricks and seem to 
white lemon-crested Cockatoo from Australia Is know many intuitively. Jackdaws are ora- 
a prime favourite: the rosy-breasted, triple- nivorous and will take anything fn>tn the table; 
crested Leadbeater’s Cockatoo Is particularly i but they ought to have a dead mouse occasionally 
handsome; the Great Salrnou Cockatoo from the as a treat to keep them in condition. 

Moluccas is also mainly white, with a i>earl-blooin Jays must be kept to them-*lve«*. or there will 
tinge on the front, a broad backward inclining l>e murder in the aviary; a big basket cage Ls 
crest, and puffy, loose feathering; the bare-eyed best for them. They are beautiful birds, with a 
Cockatoo of Western Australia, spare of crest, red- | lot of blue about them, and very bold. The 
throated, is about the best of talker* of a numerous , cocks can be taught to talk. They are fond of 
loquacious family. The Antl|M*leaii Hose Cocka- I peas and beans, worms and insects generally; 
too is occasionally mistaken for the Grey African and must have a certain proportion of animal 
Parrot, but his white head and small crest should food of some sort. 

save him from being so confounded, though the Kingfishers are bright and beautiful bird*, and 
latter lies flat when the bird is not excited, and require a large aviary with running water and 
he has his bit of [red colour on the breast and not living fish In it for their food, and convenience 
on the tail; the slender-billed Coe* katooa have the for seclusion. They take very badly to con line- 
upper mandible curved forbiddingly and lengthily ment. and are so dirty in their habits os to l>e quite 
over the lower, but are very tractable birds for unsuited to any sort of imprisonment. Hie 
all that. There Is a Goliath Cockatoo, big of beak. Halcyon of the ancients, the King-flsker Is 
and sooty feathered, which comes from New altogether out of place in a cage. 

Guinea; some " all blacks forming a kind of Larks will strive to soar whenever they wish to 
link between macaw and cockat4X>—rather scarce sing, so that a soft cloth or baize top must l>e 
Australian birds; and a number of pretty sul- provided for their cage, ai^o a fresh turf for thorn 
phuroub to ochre-crested white cockatoos from the to peck at. '1 hey do much better in a large cage 
Carol! naa and Philippines, all small and block- i than In a small one, with plenty of room to run 
beaked. alx>ut. and road-dust to roll In. Larks require 

Doves are gentle, engaging little pets, and will. Insect f<*xi as well as seed, 
most of them. breed In suitable wicker cages or Linnets are sweet singers, and should in cap- 
aviaries if themselves band-reared. The Turtle tlvity lx* accommodated with larger cages than 
Doves are prime favourites, but the King Dove the tiny cramping wired boxes usually provided 
or common Wood-pigeon, the Stock Dove, and for them. Grey, brown, or sj>eckled feathers are 
the Rock-pigeon are all kept in cage.*, or aviary j worn at different periods by these birds, and the 
com|K>unds. with success. Our Turtle Dove* will co- ks have a p*y breast tint nutunmally when at 
Interbreed with the Barbary Doves or the Larger liberty. Small seeds are their only PmxJ. 
Egyptian Turtle Dove. Those with plenty of Love Birds are most Interesting rn-ts. pretty of 
aviary room rnay keep some of the other very way as well as pretty of feather. Millet Is the best 
pretty foreign doves which the dealers have seed staple, white or spray, and they will most of 
specimens of at times, such as the Long-tailed them eat cooked maize, ants' eggs, and sweet 
Masked Dove from the Cape, sometime,-* c alled the sponge cake. The co-called Abyssinian Ix»ve 
Harlequin; the crested (ioura of the Philippines. Birds are green and yellow with Mack markings 
the Nicobar Pigeon, the Bronze Wing, the delicate and red bills, surrounded by a broad band of 
Diamond Dove, the plump little Zebra Dove, the orange. They really come from the West Coast 
gUsteiilng Green-winged Dove, both from the . of Africa, and must lx kept wnmi and out of all 
gorgeous Orient; the charming Tambourine Dove, draughts. The It nay-fared Love Birds are rather 
clnxxilate above and white below; and the pink- larger, and have the mask on the face of a pretty 
eyed pure white Java Dove. All the latter must : peach shade, and the bill white. 1 hey will breed 
be kept warm and given room to exercise their If given a coco-nut husk to nest In. 
wings to be a success. Canary and millet need. Magpies are chattering and de>tmetive Pies, and 
with dari and soft oats, suit the smaller dove*. should either have restricted lilxrty or a large 
the larger may have any g<xxi corn peas, vetches, cage. They will eat anything and are restless 
and buckwheat us well. lumps of mischief. The common British Magido 

Finches of all kinds, foreign as well as British, is in the spring time velvety-block, relieved by 
make admirable aviary Idols, and mo**t of them pure white on wings and breast, 
will nest under confinement. Chiefly need-enter*. Mannikins.—The Magpie Mannikin comes from 

they are all more or less, fond of millet and Africa, the Bronze-wing, the BLvk-headed White 
canary seed, and like ants' eggs and meal-worms, breasted, the Black-headed Brown an* to Ik* found 
gentles, etc., especially when rearing young. The In the East Indian Islands and some parts of 
Green and Grey binging Finches are great India. They are very tame, quiet little fellows 
favourites with many bird lovers, the former being and make most Interesting pels, but they grow 
hi) i net lines styled the Capo Canary. Tlio tropical their toe-nails very fast and these must be 
and sub-tropical finches are. of course, suited | trimmed frequently or they limy break their feet 
only for indoor aviaries, at least In the winter or legs. 

time. Some of them cost a lot of money. Mocking Birds are American thrushes, long of 

Flycatchers are shy but restless little birds, not tall, grey and white In colour, and not such fine 
unlike tits In action, but longer billed. They need singers as they an generally reputed to lx*. They 
either a large cage or an aviary to do well, and may lie treated In captivity like our own thrushes, 
mint have an much Insect food as possible, meal- i and should have a little Insect food In variety, 
worms, ants’ eggs. etc. The Pled Flycatcher Is Nightingales do not slug In cages ho well as In 
the commoner, the Slotted Flycatcher and the the woods or shrubberies, which they* make 
Rod-Breasted Fly-catcher—the latter not unlike melodious with their summer warbling by day as 
a little Robin—are also s'imetliues seen In coniine- well as night. They are readily hand-reared 
ment. when taken from the rather slovenly nest and fed 

Greenfinches an* pretty bird*, but poor Bingen*, on ants’ eggs, meal-worms, gentles, and almost 
They have powerful pointed Leaks, and a patch of any Insects. Wry small nil garden worms, not 
bright yellow on the wing. Ordinary bird-seed over an Inch long, and cut In two. may be given 
will do for this hardy finch. to them; but. M ing migrants, they are difficult 

Goldfinches, or Redcaps, ns some people prefer P> retain in captivity for any length of time In 
to coil them, are the most M-autlfu) of British this country. Matchless in song they are soberly 
birds, Ixsldes Ming fine songsters. At first—and clad, browrnlsh-red ubnvo and grey Ixlow. 
until the iiiouip—the young bird* are grey Nuns are* Asiatic and African finches with white 
feathered on the head. Their raisj-wol should or black heads, and should l*o treated os other 
1x3 scalded, and any hemp seed gheii them ought foreign bird* of the same character, whether kept 
to lx crushed; thistle and tcazlo-wwl should also in small cage* or as aviary Hpoclinen*. 
lx given them. Goldflnche* are very fond of Nutmeg Birds, aoinetlrnes called Spiro Birth*, 
green-stuff, but it Is important that it should be may Ixi reckoned relatives of the Nuns and need 
fresh. similar treatment In captivity. They nro 

Jackdaws are the smallest of our crown and not ch'*'o|ata coloured above and brown speckled 
the least mischievous. The bird Is generally on white txmeath. 

allowed to ramble at Urge during the day lime. PorrakeeU are magnificent birds, many of them. 
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Much smaller than the macaws, they have long 
tapering tails like them, but feathers on the 
cheeks instead of bare skin. There is an inter* 
mediate group, with partially-feathered cheeks, 
called macaw parrakeets. Parrakeets are gentle, 
vivacious, and apt at talking. They are found in 
the forests of every part of the world save Europe, 
and their plumage is chiefly green, with markings 
of red or blue. Perhaps the Roeella Parrakeet of 
New South Wales is the most beautiful and 
brilliant of any. though the King Parrakeet. the 
biggest of the Antipodean Broad-tails, is another 
articularly gorgeous bird. Of the smaller parra- 
eets, none is more striking than the Auriceps. or 
Goldeu-headed parrakeet of New Zealand. It 
Is only 81 inches long when full grown, and hftlf 
of that is tail. The forehead is scarlet, with a 
band of golden-yellow behind. Most of the rest 
of the feathering is green, with some blue and 
yellowish-grey. Maize, either cooked or raw. 
hemp-seed, nuts, fruit, biscuit can be fed to 
all the parrot tribe, and clean water two or 
three times a day. 

Parrots are a large family, and. properly speak¬ 
ing. do not include the long-tailed macaws or the 
gorgeous lories and lorikeets, nor the parrakeets. 
cockatoos, and cockatiels already treated. All of 
them require protection from cold, and cages or 
perches, which may be placed out of doors in the 
summer. The dietary has been indicated suffi¬ 
ciently. save that the lories need boiled rice, 
sweetened with honey. They want water to 
bathe In. and must be kept out of draughts. 
Milk-sop is not a bad thing for parrots for a change, 
but they ought not to be given meat. Chickweed 
and ripe com in the ear are enjoyed by most of 
these birds. Some will live to a great age in 
captivity. Perhaps the Grey Parrot from the 
African West Coast Is the greatest favourite, but 
the Green Amazon is favoured by some. Their 
beaks are very powerful. The aras or macaws 
come from South America. 

Redpolls are very like linnets, except as to size, 
being a little smaller. They come to Britain from 
Scandinavia to winter, and tame readily. Some 
stay in tills country and breed here. 

Shamas are Indian birds of robin-Uke habit, ten 
laches long. They are good aviary birds, of very 
handsome black-blue and rich brown plumage, 
and may be fed as recommended fox the nightin¬ 
gales. 

Shrikes are the smallest of British birds of prey, 
and must, of course, have Insects and flesh food, 
such as small mice, or pieces of rabbit with the fur 
adherent. In an aviary they must be kept away 
from the young of other birds, or they will 
certainly destroy the nestlings. The Red-backed 
Shrike, or Butcher Bird, is rather a fine-looking 
fellow; the Great Grey Shrike is more of a rarity. 

Siskins are yellowy-green to greenish-grey, with 
black on the head and throat of the male. They 
mate with the canary, and are very docile. 

Starlings are capital talkers at times, and good 
aviary birds, with a quaint way of walking when 
foraging for food. They eat many insects, and 
are fond of berries and soft, ripe fruit. 

Tanagers are American fruit-eating birds who 
liko a few Insects occasionally, but prefer grapes, 
ripe pears, bananas, oranges, and summer fruit 
generally. Sometimes they live solitarily, some¬ 
times in flocks, the Grosbeak Tanager building 
quite a little bird town in the top of a palm tree 
for the accommodation of a large family group. 
The Scarlet Tanager is the brightest of the Tanager 
fcpccies. 

Thrushes require similar feeding and accom¬ 
modation to their Blackbird relatives. They will 
sing very sweetly in a cage, are very fond of 
sunflower seeds and fat white slugs or shell snails. 

Tits are most interesting aviary birds, their 
quaint nest building and peculiar way of turning 
topsy-turvy in searching crannies of bark for 
insect food being most diverting. The Great Tit 
is black on the head; the Blue Titmouse is half 
bis size; the Coal Tit has white cheeks and a grey 
back; the Crested Tit Is a rare Scottish bird with 
a tuft on Its head; the March Tit is darker than 
the Coal Tit except for the absence of the black 
patch on the throat; the Long Tailed or Bottle 
nt hangs up Its wonderful mossy nest to a tree 
branch; the Bearded Tit is now very rare. All 
m x?r t * m 6 c ^' 8 or insect food of some sort. 

Wagtails ore restless waders, some call them 
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t€ Peggy Dishwater 9 * because of their quaint 
habits. They are insect eaters In the main, all the 
varieties, and they should never be caged, but kept 
in aviaries with a running stream and a grass plot.* 

Warblers are a numerous family, headed by the 
Nightingale, already noticed, and Including the 
Blackcap, Dartford Warbler, the White Throats, 
the Wrens, and the Chlffchaff. In captivity they 
must have ants* eggs or similar food. 

Weaver Birds are little African species varying 
from sparrow to starling size, and very good aviary 
birds, especially when they can be induced to do 
their wonderful nest-making either for pastime or 
nidifleation. They will eat millet and canary 6eed. 

Whydah Birds are long-tailed, hard-billed, seed¬ 
eating birds about as big os Canaries, and coining 
from Senegal and South Africa. The peculiarity 
is the disproportionately long tail which the male 
develops at the breeding season. They change 
their plumage twice a year, and the Paradise 
Whydah has tail feathers thirteen to fourteen 
inches long, without being the most liberally 
endowed of the family. They want millet and 
other soft seeds as a staple, with some insect food 
or ants* eggs. 

Aviaries and Aviary-stocking.—Aviaries may 
be indoor and outdoor affaire, simple and inex¬ 
pensive. or ornate and costly, according to the 
taste and the means of the bird-fancier. They 
may be part of a conservatory partitioned off. with 
hanging and other plants in it. and capable of 
being heated to suit the needs of tropical and 
sub-tropical birds. In that case there should be 
ample accommodation for the numbers and 
spedes included, and a proper sorting of the birds 
without overcrowding. Ventilation should be 
perfectly arranged for, and great attention given 
to cleanliness, for strong bright birds otherwise 
would 60 on become bedraggled and miserable 
looking. Most of the British birds are suitable 
for keeping In an outdoor aviary of sufficient 
dimensions. It should be about fifteen feet high, 
zinc roofed, and properly guttered, opened to the 
south with a wired front and glazed sizes, and a 
stout back of brick or woodwork, all well-con¬ 
structed. The perches and trees, nesting accom¬ 
modation. etc., should be as close a following of 
Nature as possible at all points, and there must be 
proper cover and seclusion and the necessary 
water supply. 

Cages.—Blackbirds, thrushes, and such birds 
should be placed in roomy cages, with a draw-out 
floor for cleaning, boarded back, and covered 
food and water vessels; larks require the cage 
floor to be large enough to take fresh turves, and 
a soft top to the cage; canaries and the finches 
generally may have all-wire cages, or wire with 
japanned metal top or back Glass part of the 
way up conduces to cleanliness and to the com¬ 
fort of the bird. 

Bird Diseases and Bird Medicine.—Epilepsy 
arises usually from over-feeding; olive oil may 
afford relief, or plunging in very cold water. 
Moulting time requires very careful feeding, extra 
cleanliness, and perfect freedom from draught, 
with a little iron infusion in the drinking water. 
Saffron is good for costiveness, especially if given 
with linseed oil. and for catarrh speed-well 
infusion and some pectoral elixir may be recom¬ 
mended. Giddiness may be prevented by cover¬ 
ing the cage-top with a cloth in many cases. 
Feather eating is most frequent where the con¬ 
finement is close and the cage small; room for 
flight will generally euro It. Over-stimulating 
food will make any bird 111. and very likely kill It 
in the end; let not this error of dietary be per¬ 
petrated by any bird-lover. Asthma comes of 
letting a bird, accustomed to artificial heat, get 
into a draught; many cage-birds are ruined thus. 
Generally speaking, a bird hanging in a window 
is in a draught. We are no advocates for bird 
coddling, but keeping your pet out of draughts 
is most essential. If your cages and perches are 
quite clean always, and you keep the claws of 
your birds mostly cut. there will be little fear of 
sore feet. Camphor water, weak. Is good for 
washing the feathers of birds suspected of harbour¬ 
ing red mite, and a good Insecticide may be used 
at the nesting period with advantage. The 
lurches and the comers of the breeding cages 
should be brushed over with turpentine or paraffin 
once a fortnight. The higher the cage is hung 
In a room the worse the air for the bird. 
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Comprehended under the popular designation of u pets ” is a fairly large number of animals differing 
markedly in structure, habits, and as regards their general environment, and not a little in respect of 
their popularity. It is attempted here to consider in as concise and practical a manner as possible the 
various units composing this divergent group, and to give sufficient information concerning each one 
discussed as will enable anyone nut merely to Identify any individual, but also to keep it in health or to 
treat It when afflicted with at any rate the minor ailments to which it is subject. 

Some of the principal families are mnde up of so many individuals, and the details connected with 
their successful management are so numerous, that only the very briefest survey is possible in the 
space at our disposal. Especially is this the case w ith the dog and the cats, while even more restricted 
is the infonnation ou rabbits, cavies (guinea-pigs), mice, and rats, all of which are popular with pet- 
keepers. Then. too. there are others, which, if less i>opular—monkeys, dormice, and squirrels, for 
example—need great care and a sinxlal environment If their lives are to be pleasant and if they are to 
afford real enjoyment to those resiKmsible for their well-being. 

Though the enumeration foreshadowed may be said to embrace the most popular of all the animals 
kept purely as M pets,*' so elastic is the term that it is practically impossible to define Its extent. Thus 
it is necessary so to widen the field of our survey a a to take in the strictly utilitarian goat, the smaller 
reptiles like the lizards, and the tortoises; these last being still more briefly touched upon. 

We commence with the dogs, and continue with the other subjects in the order of their enumeration. 
Still, even with the dogs we do not treat of all the varieties met with In domesticity, but rather with a 
selection of those which in our opinion are best entitled to be regarded as *• pets.*’ for it is iKMsible, we 
know, to make a pet of any dog whether giant or pigmy. Breeds like Fox-hounds. Pointers. Setters. 
Retrievers, the majority of the Spaniels, and a few other varieties are not included. The whole of the 
Terrier group (notwithstanding the fact that they are mainly classed as sporting dogs) are dealt with, 
except the Bull Terrier. Bedllngton Terrier, and the Sealyham, whose mission—at any rate for the 
present—is strictly confined to the realms of siairt. 


VARIETIES OF DOGS. 

Aberdeen Terrier.—An erroneous name often 
applied to untypical representatives of the Scot¬ 
tish Terrier. The origin of the prefix cannot be 
traced, but there is not, nor has there ever beeu. a 
terrier peculiar to Aberdeen city. {Set Scottish 
Terrier.) a , 

Airedale Terrier.—With the exception of the 
Bull Terrier this is the largest of the group. 
Though this dog Is too big for the work of a terrier 
proper, it makes a splendid guard, companion, and 
defender of person or property. Game it cer¬ 
tainly Is, but Its disposition Is of the best, and the 
Terrier is readily controlled; while it is hardy to a 
degree and one of the best water-dogs. In colour 
it is an admixture of black or dark grizzle and tan. 
with a hard. wiry, straight and close-lying coat. 
A peculiarity of the breed is that puppies when 
born are more like Black ami Tan Terriers. An 
Airedale Terrier weighs 40 lb. to 45 lb., bitches 
being slightly lighter than dogs. The tail Is 
ducked about one-half. 

Alsatian Wolfdog.—The English name is a 
misnomer, for this dog lias been bred for very 
many years without recourse to a wolf crossing. 
In Its native country it is known ns the Berger 
tPAlsace, and In Germany as the Shepherd Dt>g. 
The Alsatian is docile, thoroughly reliable, faith¬ 
ful. and vigilant, making an excellent guard and 
watchdog. The average height of clogs Ls 21$ to 
23$ inches nt shoulders, and of bitches. 19$ to 
23$; the colour may be black, iron grey, silver 
grey, white, black and tan, or wolf colour. 

Black and Tan Terrier.—A Terrier at one time 
fairly numerous, but now correspondingly scarce. 
It is a h leek-coated animal, having excellent 
claims to be considered a first-rate housc-d‘>g and 
mtter. Not ho hardy as some terrier breeds, it is 
best kept indoors. For town life it is well suited 
as its coat does not readily show dirt, and it will 
thrive with a minimum of exercise If Judiciously 
fed. A nicely proi>ortioned dog. weighing from 
Id lb. to 20 lb., and sometimes described as the 
Manchester Terrier. 

Bobtail Sheepdog.—By nature a worker this 
picturesque and essentially English dog lias gradu¬ 
ally become a fashionable beauty, kept largely as a 
pet and companion dog. In intelligence the 
variety ia second to none, as it is In docility and 


strong attachment to its owner. On account of 
its long, shaggy jacket, however, it ia not a general 
favourite with housewives, though if a long- 
handled brush be kept wherewith to wash It down 
on wet days, and care Is afterwards taken to dry 
it thoroughly before allowing it indoors, little 
trouble should be given. Despite its bear-like 
gait (when viewed behind) and general apx>car- 
ance it is a most active dog, galloping very fast. 
Any ehade of grey, grizzle, blue, or blue-marled 
with or without markings are liked; while in the 
greyish or blue dogs a pearl, wall, or china eye is 
a characteristic. The Bobtail is a strongly made 
muscular dog. standing 22 indies and upwards, 
with a profuse shaggy outer coat and a waterproof 
undercoat. Though popularly believed to be 
bom tailless, in nine cases out of ten the tail is 
removed during the first week of puppyhood—an 
operation that militates somewhat against the 
more extended keeping of the dog. 

Borzoi or Russian Wolfhound.—This hound 
is the most beautiful and symmetrical of the Great 
Greyhound group and a very popular dog with 
both men and women. Though big it Is not bulky, 
and like the Scottish Deerhound and the Irish 
Wolfhound it will curl up into a comparatively 
small space indoors, an obvious advantage. As 
its name unmistakably proclaims, tills hound in 
its native country is used against the wolf, and a 
brace will render an excellent account of them¬ 
selves against that formidable animal. Alike as 
a companion and persounl guard the Borzoi may. 
be recommended, while it is no mean watchdog, 
though it caiuiot be classed as a noisy variety. 
Boasting an excellent temperament and a dig¬ 
nified demeanour generally, the dog may be taken 
out without fear of ill consequences once it has 
been trained. With this breed as with the Deer¬ 
hound and the Irish Wolfhound It Is best to start 
with puppies six months old or even rather more, 
as when young nearly all the Greyhounds seem to 
be somewhat susceptible to distemper and other 
ills, but they soon outgrow this if properly fed 
and housed. Damp is the great enemy; cold thoy 
can endure with impunity. Being light-coloured 
this hound needs to be washed occasionally and to 
be brushed and combed daily, the tail and feather¬ 
ing requiring extra attention. In height a male 
Borzoi should measure from 29 in. upwards, and a 
female 2 inches less. The skull should be flat 
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and narrow and the head generally so fine that 
the shape and direction of the bones and principal 1 
veins are clearly visible; while viewed in profile 
it should appear as if ltnman-nosed. Generally 
the dog is built on Greyhound lines. White Is 
the prevailing colour, with or without fawn, lemon, 
grey, brindle, blue or black markings. Occasion¬ 
ally self-colours are met with. Light-eyed, short- 
headed. heavy-eared and heavy-shouldered 
specimens arc to l>e avoided: as are also those 
having eyes wide apart, or that are barrel-riblied 
or cow-hocked. On no account should this 
variety be chained to a kennel, or a misshapen, 
broken-spirited animal will undoubtedly result. 
Care too must be taken In regard to any punish- | 
ment Inflicted on a puppy, as no breed of dog Is 
more eeasitlve or more readily spoiled by harsh 
treatment. 

Bouledcgue Francals .—(Set Foreign Dogs.) 

’Bulldog.—At one time employed in the <\nnt of 
bull-baiting, the bulldog Is now kept as a fashion- 
able canine beauty. It Ls undoubtedly an ugly 
dog. but its disposition altogether belies its appea r- ! 
ance. The head is very massive and the face 
extremely Rhort, with a broad blunt muzzle in¬ 
clined upwards. Altogether it combines strength 
and determination with activity. In general the 
Bulldog may be regarded as well-mannered, and 
though it makes a good personal guard, in the 
house Its value Is not great. Contrary to the 
opinion usually entertained in regard to the dog it 
must be classed as delicate. Alxuit Mi lb. is the 
weight of the best fi)KX*imeus, and t he hindquarters 
are always lighter than the forequarters. with a 
distinct arch of the back. The c*>ut is smooth and 
line in texture, and variable as to colour. \\ hole 
colours and smuts are most esteemed—brindle*. 
red. white with their varieties, a-* whole fawns, 
fallows, etc., while the pled and mixed colours 
etaml next In order of merit. 

Bulldog (Miniature).— Kven more In favour as 
a pet U the miniature edition of the larger animal 
descrll>ed above. Formerly this dog wits not bred 
very true to type. It having been tainted with a 
crons of the French Bulldog; but this has now 
been altered, and a typical miniature Bulldog is 
a small edition of Its larger relative. This dog 
bhould go to scale at .0 lb. or less. 

Cairn Terrier.—Skye Terrier.) 

Chow Chow.—This, ihe edible dog of the Fast, 
enjoys, and deservedly, a great reputation as a 
pet. Though decidedly ** stand-offish " to 
strangers. to its master or mistress it Is a most 
devoted companion. It Ls one of the prick -cared 
varieties, and hu* a flat and broad nknil. black 
tongue and mouth-roof. short ajid straight hack, 
and a lull carried well over the back. There are- 
two klml* of coat — rough and smooth. The 
former is preferable, and is dense, straight, and 
rather coarse in texture, with a soft and wool!y 
undercoat. In the neck vicinity It Ls prolonged 
into a frill. For this reason a aillar is undesirable, 
but if one U necessary It should be of the round 
or rein type. Black and red are the most 
favoured colours, though >cllow, blue, and white 
Hpe< linens are found. The weight of u Chow Chow 
Is from to lb. to 60 lb. 

Clydesdale Terrier.—A breed of many names. It 
having been known as ttilkle. Paisley, and Glasgow 
Terrier, as well an the one aliovo given. To Judge 
by its coat and general appearance the breed Is 
evidently a near relative of the .Skye Terrier. It 
Is. however. smaller, silkier as to Jacket, higher on 
the leg, more compact as to body, and more 
heavily feathered on ear. 'ihe coat In colour Ls 
bright steel blue and golden tan. the latter being 
restricted to the bead. legs, and feet; while the 
tall Is deep blue or black. The Clydesdale Terrier 
1 h an active and alert dog. 

Collie.— So far as the general public Is con¬ 
cerned there are two distinct vatic ties—the rough 
and the smooth; but fanciers acknowledge a 
third—the Bearded Collie, a modified Old KnglLdi 
Hhccpdog tlmt is allowed to the whole of 

Its tall. All are moat Intelligent dogs, and make 
tlie finest of companion*, house-dogs, and pn>- 
tectom. It is frequently awertwl tliat GoUlea 
axe treacherous, but this ls a libel on the breed 
generally. The rough Ls more popular than the 
smooth. but its ajat require* far more lalxiur to 
keep it In nice trim. No collars should Imj worn 
by Colllea aa this tends to spoil the r<jat, especially 
the frill of the rough variety, tiabie ami white 


and black, tan and white are the colours mo*t 
liked, but the blue marie (marbled) is rapidly 
making headway. A Collie should Beale from 
45 lb. to 05 lb., and should measure at shoulder 
22 In. to 24 In. 

Dachshund.—In its native country this dog. as 
its name suggests, is used against the batlger. 
Here it Is but a fashionable pet with a very large 
circle of admirers despite Funrh's description. 
It Is a long, low d<«g with a long and narrow skull 
showing a decided “ i>eak.*’ short and strong fore¬ 
legs and higher and lighter-boned hind-legs, a 
deep chest with prominent breast-bone, and a 
muscular, an bed loin. Colour Ls of minor import, 
but black and tan. liver, liver and tan. re-1, and 
dappled are preferred. A typical Dachshund 
stands from 7 In. to f 9 In. at shoulder, and 
weighs from 13 lb. to 21 lb., and there are both 
rough and smooth haired specimens. As house 
dogs and pet* the variety may be re-xromended. 
being alike ale rt and intelligent to a degree. 

Dandi Dinmont Terrier.—ITior to the issue of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering, this long- 
Ixxlied. low-legged terrier vr ns a dog valued purely 
for Its ” varmint ” qualities Since shows have 
popularised it a change has come over the scene, 
and Dandle ha*, according to sportsmen, de¬ 
generated into a pet. For ail that it i.* a dis¬ 
tinctive Terrier with its domed forehead and top- 
knotted skull, full, round, wide apart eyes, 
muscular neck, arched loin, short crisp-feeling 
coat, and short gaily carried tail. Pepper and 
mustard are the two colours by which the breed 
! is differentiated, and these vary considerably. 
Alxnit is lb. I* the average weight of the liest 
Dandie Dinmont Terrs-rx; while at shoulder they 
sliould measure from ft In. to 11 in. They are 
hardy, plucky, but not self willed dogs, moat 
capable guards, and splendid companions. 
Puppies when whelped differ materially in colour 
from adults Peppers are black at birth, or 
perhaps block with tan legs, while mustards are 
tan colour with much blzu k down the back. 

Foreign Dogs.—Of the bnvds falling under the 
designation of pet d<tfB. and classed by the Kennel 
Club as foreign, the chief are the lioulcdogue 
Francals and the Samoyede. The former Is an 
active. Intelligent dog. cubby of build, muscular, 
and heavy as to bone. The skull Is massive with 
a square and massive foreface, large eve.*, deep 
stop (indentation between the eyesi. small neat bat 
(upright) ear*, and short. broad, upturned niuxzie. 
Though on distinct Bulldog lino* the variety Iul* 
not (he exaggerated front of Its English reLatlve. 
and Is aJUaccthcr more active and terrier like. 
Ita weight l* In tiie vicinity of 22 lb. Black bud 
black and tiui are not udmi*siblo ad colours for 
thl* variety. 

The Saiuoycdc is a hived that had come rapidly 
to the front. It l* one of the Northern varieties, 
and a relative, tin refore. of the Pomeranian, the 
hlkhound. and the Eskimo, and. like them, used 
In IL* native country iid a utlllturian animal, in 
general apiiearance It I* Pomenuilau-like. ami 
IxMioioes the foxy type of head common to that 
group. Ini* a short back, well-curled tall, thick 
coat that MtancL* well out. and a nice frill. As t* 
the case with this group generally, the ftamoyede 
Is hardy, very alert, and Intelligent. while It* 
teui|>crumcfit Ls of the Ijcst. White L* the colour 
most in favour, and the dog measured al*>ut 20 in. 
to 21 III. at shoulder. 

Fox Terrier.—These (for there are two varieties 
— smooth and wire-haired) are the most (topuLirof 
all domestic d<«tcs. and arc too well known In regard 
to gene nil conformation to nood more than a brief 
description. Formerly they were the ” Kennel 
Terriers ” of the sport-man. but within the last 
half century they have Ixs ome fashionable com- 
paniori. pet. and show animals. Then? is nothing 
to choonu I between the two varieties, whose only 
IH>in(d of differentiation are In the coat. The 
rougli dog. however, requires a little more groom¬ 
ing to keep him In nice condition limn the smooth. 
Contrary to the general Is llef. colour Is of little 
luuxirUAiiro so long os white predominate*, ami 
neither brindle. red. nor liver markings should 
obtain. Fox Terriers are handy, smurt little dog*, 
as much at home In the water od on land, and 
among the best of nil house guanL*. Both 
varieties require to be docked, rather more than 
half the lull ts.-lnx allowed in remain. 

Qreat Dane. — Homo uiay cavil at tills breed 
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being included as a pot dog, but as a matter of 
fact quite a number of ladies keep the noble < ireat 
Dane In this capacity and also as a companion and 
guard. It may l>c said to combine Immense 
strength with great activity (we have seen one 
easily clear a five-barred gate) and a conformation 
that could scarcely be excelled. As a rule a pure¬ 
bred specimen that has been properly brought up 
is a dog most amenable to discipline and with a 
sweet temper. Conscious of his Immense strength, 
unless unduly provoked, he seldom uses it. and for 
these reasons may l>e trusted In any company. 
Again, his sleek coat commends him as an indoor ; 
drig. big though he be. Damp and draught are 1 
the great enemies to l>e avoided when keeping this 
lovely hound, which may be taught indoor 
manners as easily as can a toy animal. In 
appearance the Great Dane should be Inter¬ 
mediate as it were between the Mastiff and the 
Greyhound, possessing neither the massive pro¬ 
portions of the one nor the slenderness of the 
other. The head and neck should always be 
carried high. Thirty Inches Is the minimum 
height of a dog and 28 inches that of a bitch; 
while the minimum weight of the former should 
Ik; 120 lb. and that of the latter 100 lb. Brindle. 
fawn. blue, black and harlequin arc the colours 
most admired. As in the case of the Borzoi. Deer¬ 
hound. and Irish Wolfhound, the Great Dane 
must never be chained. 

Oriflon Bruxellois.—A Belgian toy dog that has 
gained many friends in this country. The Belgian 
dogs are cropped and docked. but the funner is 
not allowed here. For a small dog this variety 
has a large head, rounded and covered with 
coarse hair, the lips lxdiig edged with black and 
carrying a moustache, the eyes large, black, or 
nearly so. and having long eye la-hes; the chin 
Is prominent and Iuls a beard. These dogs, which 
carry a red. harsh, wiry coat, weigh from a pound 
or two up to 10 lb. They need t*» l>c kept indoors. 

Irish Terrier.—Another deservedly popular 
menil*or of the terrier group, and one that on 
account of its hardiness, gamenesa, and tine house¬ 
dog qualities has a \ery large circle of admirers, 
it makes a tiret-class town d«*g. its wheaten-red 
coat not showing signs of soiling. From 22 lb. 
to 24 lb. is the average weight of the l>est speci- 
mens. No special attention Ls nettled to keep 
this doff it) g'x*l condition. Occasionally an 
otherwise good dog shows a faint trace of white 
on chest. For n pet tills of course doc* not ( 
detract from its value, though in the show dog it 
would, lu outline the Irish Terrier Is a graceful- 
looking not to say racy animal, and it should not 
l*c modelled on Fox Terrier lines. 

IrL c ii Wolfhound.—Though in reality a breed of 
modem manufacture that we owe largely to the 
work of the late Captain Graham, it Is one which 
breeds very' true to type. The hound as we know 
it to-day Is a monument to the skill of the breeder 1 
after over half a century of hard work. En¬ 
dowed with great strength and activity, the Irish 
Wolfhound makes a splendid defender, while its 
amicable and quiet manners are proverbial. A 
typical dog should measure* at least HI Inches at 
shoulder and go to scale at 120 lb.; and a typical 
bitch 28 Inches and oo lb. In general appearance 
this hound NhoaGer In build than the Deerhound, 
but not so heavy as the Great Dane—tn fact »t b 
strongly though symmetrically built. 1 lie colours 
arc those met with In the Deerhound. I he coat 
should K* harsh on l*»dy. legs and head, and over 
the eves and under the jaw wry wiry and long 

Italian Greyhound.—Gne of the daintiest and 
most re*lined of all pet dogs. It limy tie desenbsi 
M.s 0 P-H-kct edition of Uie Whippet. with a high- 
Htepplng free action, tine and supple nadn. and a 
coat that shims like satbi. The m«nt desirable- 
si;:cd specimens arc the we from 5 lb. to 7 lb. in l 
weight. self-coloured fawn Indng the favourite 
colour. Brindled and pled hounds are not con- 
Md*. rvd desirable. This little hound Is too delicate 
to Ik? allowed outside except in favourable 
weather, ami it is usual to ” sheet ” It when 
giving it u nin outside in winter anil spring. Mv 
lady's boudoir seems more suited to tills aristo¬ 
cratic little bound than any other part of the 
house. 

Japanese Spaniel.—An Eastern toy doff of great 
beauty. Though Mill retaining a measure of 
popularity the breed has been to a certain extent 
deposed from its high place by the introduction of 


it« Pekinese relative. Fanciers set most store on 
the very small Japanese, and it is this craze which 
has largely proved the breed’s undoing. Again, 
it Ls a variety which seems more than ordinarily 
susceptible to distemper. Aa pets the large 
sized animals are best suited, as they may be 
readily bred from; with the very small ones the 
risk is far too great to allow bitches to exercise 
their maternal instinct. Except that it Ls usually 
black and white and has a tail carried over the 
back, the Japanese in many features resembles the 
historic Blenheim Spaniel, though it differs from 
that dc« in having the eyes set farther apart, in 
the face being broader, and in the skull being less 
rounded. Like the Italian Greyhound it has a 
distinctive high foot action. The weight may be 
anything from 21 lb. to 11 lb., and although black 
and white is the favourite colour, red and white 
is admissible. Whatever the colour it should l>e 
evenly distributed over the body, cheeks, and 

1 Maltese.—By some this ls regarded a a the oldest 
of all dogs. Handsome in appearance, with a long 
coat that in whiteness rivals driven snow, and an 
engaging manner, it is little wonder that its 
admirers are many. Beautiful, however, os it 
undoubtedly is when kept lu nice coat, it is far too 
delicate for most i>eople. and is in reality a glass- 
case variety like the very long coated Yorkshire 
Terriers. Frequent washing, brushing, and occa¬ 
sional combing are necessary to the dog's well- 
tjcitig. and soap is considered injurious to the coat; 
beaten-up egg is far better for the puri>ose. These 
dogs weigh from 4 lb. to 9 lb., and the coat is 
parted down the centre from the eyes to the root 

I of the tail. . 4 , .. 

Newfoundland.—No breed except perhaps the 
1 St. Bernard is so well known as the Newfoundland 
which I*and«eer has immortalized. It is. however, 
the white and black dog that the great animal 
painter selected for his famous picture, and this In 
respect of type is scarcely the equal of the more 
popular black. Originally introduced from New¬ 
foundland the breed has been Improved con¬ 
siderably by English fanciers and today it has a 
large number of followers. In its native home 
it was and Is a worker; here It is merely used 
as a companion and guard. A characteristic of 
the breed is that it makes one of if not the finest 
of all water-dogs, and it U a pity that this charac ¬ 
teristic is not ofteuer developed. I he .New¬ 
foundland ls one of the breeds that in the past waa 
given a bad name, being regarded as bad- 
tempered. This, however, was an unjust asper¬ 
sion and usually those specimens responsible for 
the circulation of an unfounded charge were 
mongrels. The general lines on which the d'-g is 
built are very well known; broad, massive head 
and flat skull, broad back, well-riblied body and 
muscular hindquarters, and deep broad chest. 
In height 27 inches would l*e an average for a dog 
and 25 inches for a bitch; while in weight fre»in 
140 lb. to 160 lb. for dogs, and 110 lb. to 120 lb. 
for bitches. would represent about the mean. 
Being a heavy dog. walking exercise only should 
t>e given. Mure than two years are taken by this 
dog to build up its huge framework, and a good 
deal of care has t«» Ik* exercised if the forelegs are 
to l>e muscular, well-boned and quite straight. 

Paisley Terrier. (Sr' Clydesdale Terrier.) 

Pekinese.—Another Eastern variety, which as 
Its name proclaims has its origin at Pekin, though 
not restricted thereto. With the Pomeranian it 
shares the honour of being the must popular toy 
dog known in this country. From 5 lb. to 10 lb. 
|s the most desirable weight for one of these dugs, 
which ore* heavy in front and fall away lion-like 
Ivblnd. Unlike the English Toy Spaniels, the 
Pekinese Spaniel has a flat skull, and the tall is 
carried curled over the loins. The dog has a 
distinctly high action when walking; short, 
heavy, bowed fore-legs and lighter hind ones, 
heart-sli»iK*d drooping cars, and a very short 
broad muzzle. The coat is long, with a thick 
under coat, and the thighs, legs. tail, and toes are 
pmftiM:lv covered with feathering, while there U 
a frill round the neck extending beyoud the 
shoulder blades. Colour is unimportant. This 
is quite (me of the most expensive of all dogs 

Pomerunian.—A foxy-haired, prick-eared, thick- 
coated dog. which of recent years has been 
dwarfed, the Toy specimens being those most iu 
demand. Formerly the Pomemniau went to 
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scale at 20 lb. or more: to-day 2 lb. to 5 lb. 
specimens are three which fashion demands. 
Colours are very numerous—black, brown, fawn, 
blue, sable, red. orange. and parti-coloured, and 
prices for typical dogs mle high. The late Queen 
Victoria greatly helped to popularise these smart, 
active, toy dogs, whose chief drawbacks are that 
they are somewhat " yappy ” and not as hardy as 
they might be. Their temperament, however, is 
of the best, and a marked improvement upon that 
of their progenitors, whose snappiness was pn>- 
verblal. The Pomeranian of to-day is a com¬ 
pactly made little dog with a well-knit frame and 
a profuse. stand-ofT straight coat that Is prolonged 
into a frill at the neck and extends over the 
shoulders. This dog requires to be specially 
groomed : after brushing tlie coat In the ordinary 
way it should l>e finished the wrong way of the 
wool. Nowand again a hair stimulant Is desirable. 

Poodle. —Second to none in intelligence Poodles 
both corded and curly have a very fair following. 
(Jenerally speaking, however, the Immense amount 
of labour and special knowledge required to keep 
them in nice order militates against their greater 
popularity. As pet dogs the Toy Poodles, 
weighing some 4 lb. or 5 lb., are those best suited. 
Though at one time It was considered that the 
corded and curly Poodles were two distinct 
varieties, it has been conclusively proved that 
they are one ami the same, and that, according to 
the treatment It receives, the coat may be either 
corded or curly. The latter Is the more popular 
clog, a typical Poodle presente a very sym¬ 
metrical whole. The )>ody Is short, the head long, 
straight and fine, with a slight ih lk to the skull. 
Black, white, red. and blue are the colours. 

Pug.—Two distinct colour varieties of this pet- 
dog exist—the Black and the Fawn. tin- l itter is a 
modem Introduction that we owe largely to 

the late Ijwly Brassey. For a long time the 
Blacks ill-compared with the Fawns In quality, 
but nowadays they are their equal In that 
respect. In build the Fawn pug Is square and 
cobby, with a black face nm»k. large and deep 
wrinkles, a line (trace) extending from occiput to 
tall, a massive head without "stop" and weighs 
from 13 lb. to 17 lb. As house-dogs pugs do not 
excel. 

St. Bernard. —As In tho case of the Newfound¬ 
land there are two varieties, but these are dltferen- 
tlatod not by colour but by the nature of the coat 
— Bough and Smooth. Contrary to the generally 
entertained opinion the latter Is the true moun¬ 
tain flog though the former Is the more admired. 
About the breed generally, however, a halo of 
romance centres, and this adds to tho interest. 
To AllsTt Smith, the traveller-lecturer, we are 
indebted for the Introduction here of the breed 
which, though Like inret others has had Us ups and 
downs, has always enjoyed a large measure of 
*>pularlty. On several occasions £1.000 has 
>ecn paid for a t>plcal siK-clinen. and even now 
the variety Is not a cheap one to purchase. 
Nobility, strength. benevolence. Intelligence and 
dignity are all to Is* seen in the St. Bernard, whose 
massive. broad. slightly rounded skull, short fwo. 
deep lips, small deep-sot <lark eyes with the lower 
eyelid drooping disclosing the *' haw.” broad and 
straight back, well-roundel rll>s, and very mas- j 
culnr hindquarters are very well know’ll. Stand- j 
at least 30 Inches at shoulder and heavy In I 
proportion, a St. Bernard Is a most formidable 
dog when aroused, but generally speaking as quiet I 
us the proverbial lamb. In the Bough variety 
the coat should Is; dense and flat and prolonged 
at the nock into a ruir with well-feathered thighs; 
In the Smooth the feathering on tall and thighs 
should Ik; slighter and the exit generally hound- 
like. The markings of a typical d*nc add con¬ 
siderably to Its Is-auty. They are—white muzzle, 
white blaze up face, white collar round neck, white 
chest, white fore legs, feet and tail-tip, with black 
shading* on fa/ e arid ears. 

Schipperke. — A foxy-headed, pri'k-eared dog, 
from Belgium: tailless ibut not naturally no); 
c/*at black. It I* uuite the smartest of all hoase- 
d'jgx. though a trine noisy by of Its luirsh 

" yap. yap.” A distinctive feature Is (or should 
lx*) the rounded guinea-pig rump, Its weight la 
about 12 lb. 

Scottish Deerhound.—An is the case with the 
Borzoi this hound makes a very desirable com¬ 
panion and guard, while it* tem pc runic (it is of 
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the be*t and its personal attachment remarkable. 
In reality the Scottish Deerhound Is a Greyhound 
with a wiry coat, gome three or four Inches in 
length, but the body is larger than that of 1 m 
smooth relative. Dogs measure at shoulder 29 
Inches to 33 Inches and bitches 27 Inches to 30 
Inches, while the former go to scale at from 85 lb. 
to 105 lb. and the latter from K5 lb. to 80 lb. 
Dark blue-grey, dark and light grey and brirxlle 
are the colours rno-d liked. Contrary, too. to 
what usually obtains, bitches of this variety 
arc frequently of liner quality than dogs. 

Scottish Terrier.—A powerfully built, sharp and 
active Terrier of from 15 lb. to 20 lb. weight, with a 
rather short, hard, wiry Jacket of steel-grey, iron- 
grey. black-brindlc. grey-brindle. black, sandy, or 
wheaton colour, a fairly long, slightly domed head, 
carrying small prick ears, a fiat-sided, moderately 
long Inxly. and a tall disposed somewhat gaily. 
Though slightly headstrong and stand-offish i:i 
manner, this Terrier is nevertheless mod afTec- 
tinnate and extremely intelligent, while as a 
house-dog he is one of the l>est. Soundly con¬ 
ditioned he will thrive whether kept indoors or 
outside, and on the plainest of fare, but he Is 
esfMN lally fond <»f plenty of exerciae. , 

Shetland Sheepdog.—A comparatively new 
breed of i»ct-dog modelled on the lines of a Collie, 
but as yet showing no particular fixity of type. 
From 7 lb. to 10 lb. Is al*>ut the weight, and the 
colour* are those found in the Collie proper. It 
Is, fn fart, a Collie in miniature with a reputation 
for being one of the best of toy dogs in regard to 
amicability and alertness. In its native home It 
is employed as a worker. 

Silkie Terrier. (Sre Clydesdalo Terrier.) 

Skye Terrier.—A long and low Terri* r carrying 
a double coat, the outer one long and Covering 
IkkIv and face, and the under one short, soft and 
woolly. It Is a charming dog f«»r a pet. Intelligent, 
and a first-class guard; while if kept purely f**r 
that pun»oso the abnormallv long coat sivn in 
the show animal Is not required. The breed may 
Ik? either prick- or drop-cared. The coat Is 
cither ilark or light blue, or grey, or sometimes 
(though rarely) fawn with black points, hut when 
tsini the puppies are black, or perhaps grizzly. 
alK»ut the face. This dog stands about 9 inches 
at shoulder, and weighs from 14 lb. to IK lb. 
There Is a short-coated olfshoot of tho dog known 
as the Calm Terrier, which Is likely to l>ccome 
fashionable; at present It Is In few hands. It is 
far more readily kepi In condition than the Skye 
Terrier proper. 

Toy Spaniels. (Fn/rllsh.)—These are four iti 
numlxr. Blenheim. Buby. King Charles. and 
Tricolour. All have the same family charac¬ 
teristics—domed head, wlde-upart eyes, well- 
marked "atop,*' r*(rou.<%* nose with' wide-open 
nostril*. and ears that nearly touch the ground. 
The only i*>lnt of dllfcrence is tlie colour. In 
the King Charles it Is glossy black and deep tan 
over the eyes and checks; In the Buby, chestnut- 
red; In the Blenheim, white with chest nut-red 
markings evenly distributed and a white blaze 
extending from nose to forelieud. in the centre of 
which is a re«l ** sjkU ”; In the Tricolour or Prince 
Charles Spaniel it Is black, white und tan, the? 
black und white well broken over the body and 
the tan distributed over tho face, tho lining of the 
ears, and tall. On account of the short for** all 
the Toy Spaniels make a Miullllng noise that Is 
objectionable to many. They an; not very g«x*l 
house-dogs, and are somewhat delicately <*on- 
stltutloncd. Against tills must beset the fact that 
they are licuutlful its to colouring and most 
ulfe/Monute In dl.*|>osltioi». 

Welsh Terrier.— V comparatively little-known 
m*rnUr of tho Terrier group, but one that makes 
a first-class pet and conipanlon dog. while It is 
alert in the house. a< live outside, and very plucky. 
Though built somewhat on Wire-haired Fox 
Terrier lines the great width of skull between the 
ears, the deeper Jaw. und tho altogether stronger 
head, differentlutes the Welsh Terrier from tho 
more popular Fox Terrier named. In weight It Is 
ul*ait 20 lb . and Its shoulder height 15 Inches In 
the cose of d«jgs. bitches Ijelng correspondingly 
smaller and lighter. Thu coat— bluek-and-tun or 
Idack grlz/Je and tan—Is Imnl. close and wiry, and 
does not show signs of soiling even In smoky tow ns, 
while the d«jg is hardy to a degree. 

West H ighla n d Whito Terrier.—In reality this 
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is a working Terrier, but of late years it has been 
much popularised- It te the genuine working 
Skye Terrier, but white and short-coated and with 
a different muzzle from the Scottish Terrier 
proper. Still, since it has been popularised it is 
gradually becoming merged as regards type with 
the last-named dogs. 

Yorkshire Terrier.—To keep this dog for show 
it really needs a glass case; but as a pet It may be 
allowed to run about the house. In that case the 
long coat, which is the glory of the show animal, 
must not be looked for, nor do we think it is 
desirable. The variety is one of the smallest of all 
dogs (we have seen 2 lb. dogs exhibited, and have 
owned them a trifle under this weight), but the 
minute 2 lb. to 5 lb. specimens are delicate: one 
7 lb. in weight is far better. The body-coat is 
steely-blue, glossy and silk-like in texture, but 
that on the head and chest is a rich, bright tan. 
A peculiarity of the breed is that the puppies are 
bom block and tan. 

DOG MANAGEMENT. 

Accommodation.—Dogs that are kept as pets 
may be allowed the run of the house, and even If 
they are placed in a kennel for a portion of the 
day, should always come indoors at night, where 
they are of three times the service they would be 
In a kennel. They should be provided with a 
definite sleeping place which they will quickly 
recognise, but this should never be on the ground 
level, where draughts are most prevalent Bas¬ 
kets, boxes, and Indoor kennels are to be had in 
variety, and these may readily bo raised out of 
the way of draughts. Even a chair ou which a 
special cushion is placed will make a snug and 
comfortable sleeping-place. By way of " bed¬ 
ding ” a rug, of material varying with the weather 
and the breed, will be quite sufficient for even the 
more delicate breeds. Still, if bedding os ordi¬ 
narily understood be prepared, Elastene is 
hygienic, warm, and docs not flatten like hay. In 
all long-coated breeds, however, a cushion, which 
must be kept clean and well beaten, is better than 
bedding. The covering should be of some cheap 
and washable material. So far as the hardier 
terriers are concerned, these require little by way 
of bedding. The toy breeds when not kept in a 
special kennel should have a lined basket or box 
with a cushi<»n for them to lie upon. Still, what¬ 
ever sleeping-place and material are used they 
should be exj>osed to sun and air in the dartime. 
and it Is especially desirable periodically to treat 
them to an insecticide and to keep them free from 
dust, in which latter flea-larva* thrive. 

Appliances.—For tho most part these will con* 
ftist of brushes and combs, scissors, nail cutters, 
collars, chains, leads, and food and milk vessels. 
I be** 5 latter must be kept scrupulously clean and 
wholesome, while brushes should be cleansed and 
disinfected periodically. 

Breeding.—Where bitches are kept—and in 
many respects they are superior to dogs—they 
should always be allowed to breed. Once in 
two years Is often enough. If they are prohibited 
from breeding they usually become very fat and 
are liable to lacteal tumour*. It is not desirable 
to breed at the flret 44 heat/' which may occur at 
any time after about the seventh month, and 
spring is preferable to any other season. Twice 
a year bitches are available, there being an interval 
of n\z. months between tho periods of centrum or 
heat. The signs of this functional disturbance 
are n swelling of the parts accompanied by a 
reddish discharge. The time to mate the bitch 
is just as this ceases. Tho 44 beat" lasts from a 
fortnight to three weeks, and during that time 
the bitch must be watched, or she will leave the 
house and seek a mate for herself. The period of 
gestation is sixty-three days, more or less. For 
the greater part of the time no change In a bitch's 
daily life need be made—say for the flret four 
or five weeks. After that care must be exercised 
that she is not over excited or allowed to exert 
herself too much, and especially to jump. A 
fortnight before her time she should have her 
whelping place appointed, and be allowed to go 
there each day until near her time. This will be 
Heralded by a change in her behaviour, by a 
constant dcwlre to go outside, and a general rest- 
Vessneaa. Except with big-headed breeds like 
Bulldtys. healthy bitches require no help as a 
rule, though often small dogB when whelping like 


to have their mistresses by them. The event 
over, no attempt must be made to count or even 
to look at the puppies. A little lukewarm arrow* 
root should be given her. and she should not be 
disturbed for going out until the next day. when 
she should be allowed out to relieve herself, and 
any soiled bedding should be removed. For three 
days soft food only should be given the noising 
mother, after which a dietary on more generous 
lines than ordinarily given should be provided. 

Docking, and Removal of Dew-Claws.—There 
are two of the minor operations that even a pet 
dog breeder is called upon to perform unless he Is 
prepared to seek the services of a veterinary 
surgeon. Quite a large number of the breeds 
enumerated are docked—Irish. Fox. Welsh. 
Airedale, and Yorkshire Terriers. English Toy 
Spaniels. Schipperkes. and Poodles. The opera¬ 
tion is best performed during the flret week of a 
puppy's life, it then inflicts a minimum of pain 
on the individuals on which it is practised. 
Having pushed back the skin and hair, the re¬ 
quired length of tail may be removed with a pair 
of nippers or else with a sharp knife. In the case 
of the Schipperke only the veriest stump i a 
allowed to remain, but in the other breeds, not 
quite half is taken off the terriers, and a little 
more than half off the Toy Spaniels, etc. 

The removal of the dew-claws from the hind legs 
Is a very necessary operation, as such, if left, often 
cause the dog considerable pain should they get 
lacerated; their removal also gives him a more 
finished appearance about the leg. They may be 
removed about the same time as the tail is docked, 
using a pair of special scissors (obtainable from 
dealers in fanciers' appliances) and severing them 
in an upward direction. 

Feeding.—An adult dog in health requires but 
two meals a day—a very light one of hard, dry 
biscuits in the morning, and a more substantial 
one late In the afternoon. If fed very late the 
dog will be asleep when most its services are 
needed. The dietary should he varied—cooked 
lean meat, houndmeal. well boiled oatmeal or 
rice, any vegetables from the table but not too 
many potatoes, cooked fish freed from bones, 
and biscuit either broken up and given dry or 
covered with gravy, etc., and allowed to cool. 
Tho meals must be at regular Intervals, and tho 
dog given as much as ho can comfortably eat. 
There must be no long fasts and no great feasts. 
After that the food vessel should be taken away, 
cleansed, and put aside until the next meal-time 
is due. The changes on the food should be rung 
as often as possible. Very occasionally, if a dog 
appears out of sorts, a Uttlo raw lean meat finely 
cut up will work wonders. Shy feeders and 
greedy ones need alike to be watched at feeding 
times. Large bones should always be provided 
after a meal, but not in place of one. Fish. game, 
poultry, and rabbit bones should never be fed 
to dogs. 

Puppies require to be fed on the *• little and 
often " principle. At the age of three weeks they 
may be taught to lap soft food from the mother's 
dish. Weaning time (seven weeks), however. Is 
the most critical period in their lives, as the 
change from the mother’s milk to that of the cows 
(far less nutritious), which Is the general substitute, 
causes them to fall away considerably. The best 
foods are Malt Milk or Lactol; while Benger's 
and Ridge's Foods with a little Plasmon are also 
excellent. Five or six meals a day are none too 
many for the weaned pup for the next two or 
three months. After the fifth month they may 
be reduced by two. as more sustaining food will 
gradually be given, until at the tenth only two 
meals will be necessary. Vegetables are not 
good for very young puppies, as they have a 
tendency to promote flatulency. _ 

Exercise.—All dogs require exercise to keep 
them in health, the amount varying with breeds 
and even individuals thereof. With delicate toys 
this is often difficult to provide on account of 
weather conditions. In such cases then the Uttlo 
animals must be induced to run after a ball Inside. 
Pugs and Bulldogs like slow walking exercise: 
the hardier terriers something more arduous, and 
two or three hours daily are not too many for a 
healthy adult. Exercise must never be given 
directly after a meal or In the heat of the day; 
nor must a dog be allowed to enter the water for 
a swim just after feeding. To allow any of the 
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breeds enumerated to run after a cycle, trap, or 
motor would be cruelty reftned. 

Grooming.—Regular grooming Is as Important 
as regular food; it keeps the skin and coat In nice , 
condition and tends to prevent fleas and lice from 
effecting a lodgment. Brushing Is better than 
combing for most breeds, and special brushes are 
sold for special breeds. Grooming should be » 
performed before feeding. Sleek-coated breeds 
like Bulldogs. Black and Tan Terriers, etc., are 
best finished off with a chamois leather and a 
good hand rubbing. 

Training.—Pet dogs stand as much In need of 
training as the si>orting dog used with the gun. 
though it is necessarily of a different kind. The 
first lesson must be obedience to name or whistle. 
The lessons must never be too prolonged or the 
puppy will weary. The fourth mouth will be 
early euough to commence. To collar and chain 
the animal must also lx* accustomed. Naturally 
he will resist both. If. however, they are put 
on when there Is a prosi>ect of a run out or a romp, 
and the chain be allowed to drag, the pupil will 
Boon forget that they are restrictive agents, i 
Indoor manners must be early Inculcated. Every 
time the puppy otfends he should have the soiled 
place pointed out and be put outside in disgrace. | 
On no account thrash him or the fault will be 
Intensified—not cured. Having expiated his 
offence let him again return indoors and do not 
scold him unless he again otfends. when the procos 
of ejection may l>e repeated. Outdoor manners 
will coiLslst of thorough ol>c*Hence to call or 
whLstle. to come to heel when told, and P> respect 
domestic and other stock. This last may l>e 
brought about by taking the puppy where cattle, 
horses, sheep, and poultry are. At first he will Ik* 
on a lead or chain, but later tills may Ik* dispensed 
with. Any attempt to break away must Ik* 
checked by warning voice, but severer measures 
must not l>e resorted to until every other means ; 
have failed. With some dog* it Is quite sutllclcnt 
to put theta on the lead at the tlrat sign of breaking 
away and allowing them to cover the remainder 
of the Journey restricted and in disgrace. l’upplca 
should never Ik* fed frem the table or allowed to , 
take anything from strangers, otherwise they 
grow up Intolerable nuisances. Again they must * 
never Ik allowed to Jump up. say. when an owner I 
meet* a friend, or to bark at horses, cattle, or other . 
Btock. Any attempt to do so must Ik* nipped in 
the bud, or a well-mannered adult will never 
result. 

COMMON DISEASES AND PARASITES. 

The diseases and parasite* affecting dug* are 
exceedingly numerous —ho numerous tliat P» deal 
with oil would require a volume. All that can 
be dealt with, and these very brielly. are such as 
are commonly met with, and that will yield 
usually P> home treatment. 

AnicmLi.—l)og* Unit are ba<lly fed and housed, 
or which suffer from worms, are often amende, and 
Iii that condition liloP.h or Hurfclt—characterised 
by the appearance of reddish patches and finally 
by sore*—result*. With anu-mla tlio gums and 
mucous membrane* are pale and bl‘*j«lJosH. and 
the animal sometimes falLs a wav considerably. • 
Good nourishing f<*xl and a healthy environment 
are very beneficial. Occasionally a Kiltie fresh, 
raw meat, finely chopped, will do a l«#t of good. 
An excellent drug in reduced iron (tasteless), 1 gr. 
to U gr. In the fo**i twice a day. 

Blotch or Surfeit.—Really u pbn.se of Eczema [ 
in which tliere are Inflamed pat* lies and lance 
More*. It may be due to p<x>ruc*s of blood 
(Arpciidu) or to an overcharged system. A 
remedy In the former case lias Ixscn suggested 
under Aruemia: while in the latter a brisk purge 
is called for until the Ismels are moving freely. 
To the sore* themselves boraclo acid ointment 
should Ik applied. 

Canker of the Ear.—An exceedingly common 
disease of the dog that manifest* Itself In two ' 
forms—Internal and external. The Internal form | 
may Is? due to a byiuMotlc parasite that set* up 
great irritation, or to home Injury or foreign 
substance In the inside ear with suppuration and 
an objectlonable smell. The external form affccPs 
tlnr ear-ftip. The symptoms are u shaking of the 
head and a pawing at the car. with, of course, a j 
redness Inside the ear or Inflammation, and per¬ 
haps ulcere outaldc. For the external canker It i* 1 


Just necessary to cleanse the ear by means of 
Coxidy's Fluid (a light red solutiou>. and afterwards 
to apply, when thoroughly dry. ointment of 
Balsam of Peru. In internal canker the ear 
should be gently syringed with spirits of wine and 
lukewarm water (one in twenty). After that 
well dry with successive pieces of cot ton-wool 
relied round the pointed end of a penholder, and 
thially blow through a quill or glass tube equal 
parts of finely- ik) wderwi iodofonn and subnitrate 
of bismuth. Feed lightly and keep the bowels well 
moved. 

Cough.—A symptom and not a disease proi>er; 
often due to derangement of the organs of respira¬ 
tion. but occasionally to worms and indigestion. 
Where in addition to the cough there U a rapid 
rise of temperature, quick. laboured breathing 
and erpectoration. bronchitis may Ik* suspected, 
and skilled aid should be sought. In the other 
two ca^es the cause must be removed, when 
the cough will cease. 

Deafness.—With w hite dogs especially this Is a 
fairly common disease. Usually with them it is 
congenital and incurable. The condition may. 
however, arise from a secretion of wax. and in that 
case gentle syringing with lukewarm water, careful 
drying of the ear. and the insertion therein of a 
little almond oil. warmed In a sp«jon held over a 
.spirit flame, will give relief. 

Diarrhoea.—An extremely common ailment with 
dogs and puppies, and one that must never go 
unchecked; on the other band, it must not be 
.stopped directly a looseness of the bowels Ls noted, 
as tliat Ls Nature's way of getting rid of some 
undesirable matter. A good plan is to give a 
dessertspoonful or a teaspoonful of castor oil. 
Worms and unsuitable food are commonly 
responsible for the trouble, while an Injudicious 
use of dowers of sulphur is now and again a direct 
cause. Still, whatever the cause, the oil suggested 
will do good, and lids may Ik followed by 5 gr. 
Pi 10 gr. of subnitrate of bismuth dry on the back 
of the tongue. The ftrod. t«»o. ruu*t consist chiefly 
of arrowroot and milk or of pcptoidsed milk. 
Well-ladled rice, with which some shredded raw' 
lean Ixef or mutton ha* Ixkii mixed, may also be 
given; but the rice must be thurowjhlu cooknl , or 
further trouble may result. Young puppies with 
the dam should not hu\c drugs; they should be 
treated through the motlier. but older ones may 
have half a teaspoonful of ordinary chalk mixture. 

Distemper.—The commonest and most fatal of 
all dog diseases. Though usually a disease of 
pupp> hood It also at Picks adult dogs. One attack 
of the disease does not render an animal Immune, 
but second and third at Picks are a* a rule lighter. 
.Ul dogs do not have distemper, though the 
muuber which escape is relatively small. It Is 
a many-phased disease tliat runs a sixvlhe course, 
and though certain drugs are helpful, the patient 
depends for recovery still more* upon g* * k 1 nursing. 
The great thing Ls to treat the di*c.i*e directly It Is 
recognised. The usual form Ls characterised by 
running of the eye* and nostrils, a hot nose, and a 
decided rise In temperature. The llrst thing to Ik 
done Ls to remove the dog to wann. airy quarters, 
where he will receive constant attention. It 1* 
very essential that the discharge from the eye* 
and none be kept removed. Once the iioho get* 
clogged with the mucus, complications are* sure to 
arise (the lung* and the bronchi may Ixcoine 
Involved), and the case Is not then amenable to 
home treatment. If ordinary Invalid food Is 
re-fused — a* it frequently will Ik* the following 
uiu.it Ik given three nr four time*. daily:—Bovrll 
one tcAsi*innful, milk Z ox., and half an egg. 
Iii addition a fresh egg should Ik beaten up in a 
little milk; this Is sustaining and will also help to 
mobile!! the patient s mouth. 'I he*e pre-parat Ions 
must be given quite fresJi. 81111 Ix-tU-r fare* If the 
dog will take It conslsPs of a slice p’s head Is.lie* 1 
and the meat therefrom cut up llnely ami mixed 
with stale bread—the whole covered with tiio 
liquor In which the head wit* Isiilcd. St. Vitus'* 
i>anre (Uhorea) often follows a distemper attack, 
and Ls Incurable. TIkjhc who*e huMnc** it Ls to 
wait on distemper patient* should not Ik allowed 
a* * ess Pi healthy dogs. cat*, or even ferret*. 
After Uie patient Ikoouic* convalescent he will Ik? 
h o debilitated that a generous, readily-digested 
dietary must Ik provided for a time. 

Eczema. —Another diaca.se wlUi many phase* 
and dlilUuJt in bad case* for a layman to dlileren- 
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tlat€ from Sarcoptic Mange. There are both wet 
and dry forms of eczema, and both may be 
characterised by considerable skin irritation. 
The cause of disease in any individual may be very 
obscure. It may be due to a lack of food or from 
a surfeit thereof, or even from an unsuitable 
dietary, or from worm Infestation. Contrary to 
the opinion often entertained. Eczema ia not due 
to a parasite (as Mange In both forms is), but Is 
really a blood disorder and therefore non-con¬ 
tagious. The skin often presents a very red 
appearance, especially in the thigh region, when 
the disease is known as Red Mange; or in addition 
to the inflamed condition there may be bladder- 
like eruptions which, having discharged their 
contents, form scabs and coalesce. To attempt 
to allay the irritation (the effect) without attack¬ 
ing the cause is not of any permanent use. The 
cause must be diagnosed and efforts inode to 
remove it and to bring about a healthier condition 
of the blood. For this, from a deswertsi>oonful to 
a tablespoonful of the following should be tried:— 
Liquor arseidcalis, 1 dr., tincture of ginger ~ dr., 
Epsom salts 1 oz.. water to 6 oz. To allay the 
skin irritation use one part of flowers of sulphur to 
six parts of olive oil. Scottish and several other 
Terriers seem particularly susceptible to a form 
of wet eczema between the toes. For this boric 
acid is excellent. 

Fits.—Those most commonly inet with are due 
either to teething nr to epilepsy. The funner are 
not of great moment, and usually an aperient at 
the time the permanent teeth ure irrupted will 
prevent them. Epileptic fits are more serious. 
Tile dog when seized seems to tremble violently, 
staggers, and falls down should he attempt to 
move. They are usually accompanied by a 
frothing at the mouth, champing of the jaws, 
violent convulsions, and a moaning. Beyond 
removing the animal to a quiet spot little can be 
done. When the tit Is over the animal will collect 
himself and will get up apparently all right. 
Bromide of Potassiiun In *J gr. doses. twice a day. 
will have a quieting effect on the nervous system; 
but care must Ik* taken not unduly to excite a clog 
showing a predisposition to these fits, or to give 
exercise on a full meal. Worms, too. are a cause 
of fft.s in both puppies and adults. The remedy 
is to expel the parasites. 

Fleas.—Logs that arc neglected (ungroomed) or 
whose sle' ping-places are not looked after, are very 
liable to lieu attack*. Hunk* are found on the dog 
as perfect iusects only, the larval (grub) and 
chrysalis stage King passed in dust and other 
debris. There are plenty of soaps an the market 
that will kill fleas; while .1 eyes' Fluid in solution 
will also be cquidly useful. In the smaller dogs 
(toys) a hpniving with camphor spirit, followed 
b) a combing, should get rid of the pests; but care 
must be taken that the spirit dues not get Into the 
eyes. Baskets, cushion*, and rugs should l>e 
periMicalh • Itan-ed and treated to an insectide. 

Indigestion.— \ not her common ailment gener¬ 
ally the result of improper feeding and lock of 
excn lse and fresh air. The chief symptoms are 
an unhealthy apatite (craving for cinders and 
<v>.d), dlurmo-a. bad breath, vomiting and con¬ 
stipation. A compound rhubarb pill—or two in 
the case of the larger dogs—given on alternate 
nights fur a week, will h»u work an improvement 
if at the wune time attention be given to dietary 
and exercise. 

Idee.—Two kinds of bee are found on the dog—a 
bit ing and a sucking kind. They are usually more 
difficult to get rid of than fleas by reason the 
fact that no only have the insects themselves to 
lie taken Into account. but also the unhatched 
generations In the egg-coses (" nits ) attached to 
the hair-shafts. All hair-combings should be 
burned directly after grooming. and the dog 
(1 rv.sKt ** 1 with one part paraffin and two parts olive 
oil. The egg-cases may also be dissolved by 
menus of vinegar. Je> cs‘ Fluid (one in lifty) is also 
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a good insecticide. Lice are debilitating to their 
host. and are, moreover, the intermediaries of 
Tapeworm and thus doubly objectionable. 

Mange.—Though often spoken of in connection 
with dogs. Mange cannot be regarded as a common 
disease in either the Sarcoptic or the Follicular 
form. As it is communicable to man—at least in 
the Sarcoptic form—home treatment is not 
advisable. Again, at the outset it is difficult to 
differentiate it from Eczema. Later, however, 
the shedding of the coat and the unwholesome 
appearance due to the bursting of the pustules, 
the exudation of a fluid, and the coalescing of the 
scabs, should be sufficient to warn the owner. 
Mange is due entirely to parasites, the one burrow¬ 
ing under the cuticle, and the other beneath the 
hair follicles. It is highly contagious, and a kennel 
or other sleeping-place used by a mangy patient 
should not be occupied by a healthy dug until It 
has been thoroughly disinfected, and then only 
on the advice of a veterinary surgeon. 

Rickets.—Puppies bred from ricketty parents, 
or reared under unhealthy conditions, or fed on 
an unsuitable diet, are liable to contract this 
deforming disease. It is caused by a deficiency 
of earthy matter in the limbs chiefly, and the 
result is that they are unable to support the 
body-weight and become misshapen. Moreover, 
once the limbs are crooked the deformity ia 
permanent. The great thing to aim at is preven¬ 
tion. This is best brought about by finding a 
good substitute for the dam's milk at weaning 
time (see Feeding-. Ten grains of phosphate of 
calcium given in the food twice a day should also 
prove of great benefit. 

Ringworm.—Two varieties of Ringworm are 
found on the dog—honeycomb and circular. 
The fungus responsible therefor is easily intro¬ 
duced into an otherwise healthy area by means of 
cats, cattle, etc. Affected animals should be 
Isolated direc tly the disease Is noticed, and dressed 
with yellow mercuric oxide ointment. Ring¬ 
worm is very coutagiousand transmissible to man. 

Ticks.—Pet-dog* that, have the run of the 
country are almost certain to pick up Ticks— 
animals which approach t he spiders in form. They 
are very irritating a* well as debilitating to their 
host. When first they attach themselves they are 
quite small, but gradually assume goodly propor¬ 
tions. and when full fed arc not unlike a plump 
horse bean. They should never be picked off. as 
In doing so the mouth-parts of the creature are 
Invariably left, and these cause nasty sores. If 
not very numerous they should just be touched 
with a camel-hair pencil dipped in turpentine. 
This will cause them to relax their hold, and they 
may then Ik; readily detached and crushed. 
Washing with soap is of no avail against 'ricks. 
Several Anns of repute sell efficacious lotions to bo 
used against the pests. 

Worms. — Round. Tape-, and Thread-worms 
affect the dog and are the cause of much trouble. 
Puppies nearly always harliour the kind first 
mentioned, and they are detrimental to their 
health. Pot-bellied individuals should always 
l»e suspected, ami a vermifuge he given. Sherley’s 
Worm Capsules are safe and effectual. For Tape- 
wonns (usually passed in flat segments with the 
ftrees) oil <«f male fern in capsule form and In doses 
suited to the different breeds Is almost a specific. 
All vermifuges should 1** given after fasting tho 
dog twelve hours, and should Ik* followed in half 
an hour with a dose of castor-oil—a dessertspoon¬ 
ful to a tahlesiKKinful. So long as the head of 
the creature remains, however, the worm will 
continue to Increase by budding off segments 
from the head. By way of prevention all dogs 
should Ik* kept free from fleas and lice, ami on no 
account should they have access to uncooked 
rabbits’ livers or sheeps' heads, either of which 
may Ik* the means of infesting the dog with Tape¬ 
worms of a must injurious kind. 

Thread-worms may be ousted by similar means. 


CATS. 

The cat mav l>o truthfully classed as amongst the most beautiful, elegant, and graceful of all car¬ 
nivorous mammals, while its agility is nothing short of remarkable. It Is, moreover, an animal of 
great utility, and assists materially In holding In check two of the most destructive of all vermin—the 
nit and the mouse. In the days of Julius Ca*nar. although our forests were plentifully supplied with 
eats, not a single " mouser ” existed In any Britl-h town or village. And further, it Is recorded that the 
domestic cat uhh a rurit y even a thousand year* after. Oats have been kept as pets though for hundreds of 
years now. and once having proved their value to man as destroyers of vermin became greatly valued. 
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VARIETIES. 

In a general way Domestic Cats are divided Into 
two classes—Long-haired, and Short-haired. As 
exhibition specimens the Long-haired are much 
the more popular, but the latter are much the 
more numerous, and lamely kept as household pets. 

Long-Haired Cats.—Not many years ago these 
were Judged for coat and bUe only, and the colours 
were few; now there arc many Black, lilue. 
White. Orange, and Cream In Selfs; Brown. Silver. 
Orange, and Blue in Tabbies; Tortoiseshell. 
Tortoiseshell-and-White, and Bluc-and-Creaiu in 
Broken Colours. The most valuable and highly- 
prized colour of all is that known as Chinchilla. 
The Chinchilla Is a cat that is practically a silver, 
but its fur ifl just flecked or tipped very faintly 
with grey. The Smoke possesses an under coat 
of pure silver, whilst its top coat is a rich black. 
A sound-coloured Smoke, must now show any 
barring or tabby marking. Its under colour must 
be as clear and pure as its top coat Is bright and 
sparkling. Although springing from one common 
ancestry, the Smoke and the Chinchilla have 
nothing in common except the colour of under 
coat. The top coat of the one must be as light 
as possible, and that of the other as black a.-> 
possible. The Chinchilla lias a green eye. 
peculiarly beautiful and lovely, but the eye of the 
Smoke has been Improved into a rich amber of a 
coppery hue. , t , 

The most popular of colours Is that known as 
blue, but strictly speaking the colour is mure of a 
French grey than a blue, although there Is one 
family of Blues which posses-e.s a warm and deeper 
tone, and is more of a plum blue. 1 his particular 
strain ha* been In great request of recent years, and 
one of Its memlKTH. known as Champion sir 
Archie II. of Arrandale. has produced more 
winning cats and kittens than any cat ever bred. 
The eye of the Blue must lx* deep amber or copper 
coloured If It is to be accounted of value on the 
show bench. Blacks. Brown Tabbies. Orange 
Selfs and Tabbies. Smokes. < Teams. Tortoiseshells. 
Tortoiseshell• and-Whites. Blue-and-Cream*. and 
Blue Tabbies should all have orange or amber 
coloured eyes. Sliver Tabbies should possess a 
dark hazel eye. All the best authorilies are agreed 
on this point, although of late years one or two 
prominent Judges have stated their preference for 
the green eye. but their opinion bus not l>een shared 
by the leading breeders. W hiles have blue eyes. 

All the Tabbies are named after the ground 
colour of tlielr coats—Brown. Silver. Blue, and 
Orange. The stripes of the first three iiiu.nI be 
black, vvhllht tlnjse of the Orange are of a richer and 
deeper hue than the ground colour, and a good 
description to apply to them would l>e red. It Is 
somewhat remarkablo that the last cohaired block 
cuts are usually very rusty and brownish In tlielr 
top coat as kittens. Therefore a kitten should 
not lie rejected on account of its colour until It ho* 
hlied Its kitten fur. and rejoices in the fxwsession of 
Its full adult coat. Tortoiseshells are tri-coloured, 
having distinct patches of block. red. and yellow, 
mid the richer, deeper. and clearer these three 
colours are so much more valuable the animal 
Thus far the Tortoiseshell Torn Li the rora am of 
the Cut Fancy, only two or three iqxvhneiis having 
ino<le their upixarance. Tortei*c*liclli« are bred 
from the crossing of Black* and OnuigiM. and 
from either of these colour* with TorPiiscshell. 
At one thno Orange females were as rare as lor- 
bitseshell males, but now they an; fairly common. 
Whites are very handsome and are highly esteemed 
on t he show ben< h. 

The chief points of the lying-11 Aired fat apart 
from colour, which is a very weighty consideration 
and a point of great value, are—Head, round and 
compact as pon»dblc. I*dd in the fore hem 1, short 
in face, full and round in the checks and lower 
Jaw, the nose should lie short and wide, and have 
a slight upward tilt, the eyes should lx round, 
full. bold, and bright; a lust riles* eye Is u great 
drawback, and earn should lx* short, neat, well 
tufted, and widely set In the foretn-ad. IMy. 
compact, cobby, and firm. Leg-. stout. strong 
in bone. well covered with fur. Feet, brood, well 
padded and nicely tufted. Frill or colour, long, 
full, and flowing. Tall, short, wide and bushy, 
and carrying a profusion of fur. hence the cog¬ 
nomen •• brush " ho often applied. 

Short-Haired Cats.—In coat and structure the 


Short-Haired Cats differ very materially, not 
only from the Long-Haired but also from each 
other. AU the Long-Hairs are alike in chape, 
coat, and carriage. Not so the Short-Hairs. 
There is only one variety of I>*ng-1 laired. but 
there are live varieties of Short-Haired—British. 
Manx. Abyssinian. Russian, and Siamese. 
Another variety Ls sometimes spoken of—the 
Maltese, but it is not recognised by English 
breeders. 

Wc will speak of the British tirst. The ordinary 
household cat or family mouser. it is more 
elongated In body. legs and tail than the Long- 
Haired Cat. The head, although full and round, 
is not so short in face and n<*>e as that of the 
Long-Haired. It Is freer in its movements, and 
jxjssesses a more vigorous and swinging gait than 
does the Long-Haired. The colours are—Black. 
Blue. White. Orange, and Cream in Selfs. Brown. 
Silver. Grey, and Orange in Tabbies. In eye 
colour they are the same os the various Long- 
lLurs. as are the two other colours. Tortoi eshell 
and Tortoiseshell-White. The coat of ail BnlLh 
cats is soft. line, sleek, and velvety. 

Manx Cats are tailless. I hey are not so 
elongated In body as the British, the hindquarters 
having a sort of chopi**d oll appearance; they 
are not square, but rounded; the hind legs are 
unusually long, thus the Ik*1 y slope* boards the 
shoulders. Instead of from them as in tin- British 
cuts. The Manx cats are devoid of the graceful 
carriage of the British, and have a kind of lounging 
gait, something like that of a rabbit. 

Abyssinian Cats.—These bear a close resem¬ 
blance to the Egyptian cats, and many IxTievc 
them to lx* direct descendants of the original 
Egyptians. The name Abyssinian suggests a 
connection with Egypt, and the fact that they 
are quite distinct In colour from any other eats 
known to English breeders al-o lends colour to 
the Egyptian theory. The Indy is long and sum. 
as are the legs and tall. The face Ls more "edge- 
shaped than that of the British, i he ears are 
rather long and fine and tipped with black. In 
colour It is brown, and Is evenly ticked with black. 
Silvers have been produced, but tlie best authori¬ 
ties Pay they are not pure, and are the result of 
being crossed with the British Tabbies. 1 his 
contention may lx* correct, but we are inclined 
to dispute It. In our opinion the Silvern are sport* 
from the Browns, and are the result of a failure 
or weakness of the colouring pigment. 

Russian Cato.—The *o are beautiful rich lavender 
blue In colour, a brighter and more metallic hue 
than the blue of the British Cat. which they 
resemble In body shape but not In head, tuo head 
|>clng longer and not so massive as that of Jlic 
British. The coat of the Ituxshui is altogether 
dllfcrent from thut of the British, it Ls not so soft and 
velvety. but Is ii«Her and llmier. and > po*se^o* a 
plunh-llke appearance and feeling. The eve* are 
not so deep in colour u* IhoHO of the British Blue, 
and often show u shade of green. Eugh-h breeders 
like the deep coloured eye. but the paler shade Is 
more In keeping with the colour and texture of the 
coat of the Kuxdan. 

Slameso Cato.—A m the name Indicates these are 
the Koyal Cali of Siam, and they are most dis¬ 
tinctive In character. In shape of body they 
resemble the Brit Mi Gat*, but are more delicately 
formed, an* liner In Ik>ik\ and somewhat shorter 
In limb. The head Is line, but not so long nor so 
we«lge-hhai»od a* that of the Abyssinian. When 
young the Koyal ('at of Slam In of a clear cream 
colour, but a* It Ages so the colour darkens to 
fnwii, and from fawn to chocolate. It lias clear 
cldna blue eyes, and It* face. ear*, paw* and bill 
have rich Meal-brown tnarkfnm 'They are hardy 
If kept under proper condition*. T here is a blue 
variety, but only a few have been Imported Into 
England. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Breeding.—No U-tter place for the early home 
of klttciiH can lx* den I red Ilian a cheese tub. One 
of these will only «***»( u few pence from the local 
grocer, and when Hcrublxd rind ck-uned needs 
nothing more than a pi ecu of old blanket or flannel 
laid In the bottom to make a very comfortable 
1**1 for a breeding queen. I , us*y tdiould Im? 
Introduced to her quarter* almut a week before 
the kitten* are* oxiRcbsl. mid nhe will hooii under¬ 
stand and appreciate them. The blanket or 
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flannel should be changed everr lew days thai 
notrouble will be experienced from fleas, especi¬ 
ally fl the bottom of the tub is wiped out with a 
doth and dusted with pyrethum insect powder 
each time the blanket is changed. The welfare 
of a litter of kittens depends in great measure 
upon the cleanliness of their bed. as It Is impossible 
fOT them to thrive if a colony of fleas are sucking 
their life blood from them. It Is not advisable 
to mate a queen before she is ten or twelve months 
of age. nor to allow her to have more than two 
litters hi a season if it is desired to have strong, 
robust, healthy kittens. When a qu«n show 
signs of becoming restless, she should be shutup 
until arrangements can be made to send her away 
to be mated, bo that s he may not contract a 
nil a* alliance. Nine weeks from the time or 
mating kittens may be exjiected. 

Feeding.—For the first seven or eight weeks the 
kittens will do well enough with their mothers 
milk. Then they may be given a little cow s milk, 
thin gruel made with oatmeal and milk, and 
Bengcr's or Ridge’s Food. At nine weeks they 
should be given porridge made from milk and 
rolled oats such as Quaker. Provost, or \\ avericy. 

At twelve weeks they may have a little minced 
beef cooked with their porridge; as change of 
food they should be given puppy, or biscoJts 
broken up and cooked as porridge. This diet 
may l>e continued until the kittens are seven or 
eight months old. Many give kittens raw minced 
or scraped l>eef from the age of three months, but 
it is not needful; in fact, our experiencedeads us 
to the conclusion that young kittens do better 
without, than with, raw meat koung kittens 
when weaned need to be fed five or six times a da>. 
say. every two hours; when three monUis. every 
three hours; from six to eight months, four times 
a day; after that age. twice a day. tor adult 
oats the diet should be varied, and may consist of 
Ash. meat (cooked or raw), gravy, vegetables, 
boiled tripe, table scraps, breadcrumbs, and any 
of the ordinary hound meals, and dog biscuits 
which may be scalded and mixed with meat and 
vegetables or fish, or fed alone. Milk we do not 
care for as a food for cats after early kitteiihood. I 
we long ago came to the conclusion that tbe> do 
far better without it. There Is one thing, how¬ 
ever. which should never be forgotten, and that 
is a dish of clean cold water renewedi twice a.day. 
With this, and care and cleanliness, there will not 
be much illness. Kittens will learn the use of the 
sanitary pan from their mother, and will use it 
regularly from the earliest days of kittcnhocxl if 
permitted. Finely sifted oslxes are the best 
material for the pan. but powdered peat moss or 
dry earth are efficient substitutes. 

Grooming.—The health and general well-being 
of cats depends greatly upon the way in which 
their bodies as well as their beds and resting- 
places are cleansed. Every day the coats of long¬ 
haired cats should be well brushed with along- 
bristled brush such as ladies use. Combs 
should never l>e used unles* absolutelynecessary. 

M they tear the coat and destroy its beauty. 

If the coat should become mattered and 
cot ted. the cots should l>e teased out with 
a long doming needle, then genUy combed. 


and aftcnranlfl brushed out. If neglected, 
tho coats will soon become matted ; there¬ 
fore, the dally use of the brush should not be 
neglected. Before showing, the coats of Blues. ( 
Blan ks. Brown*. Crwuns and Oranges should be 
dry-cleaned with warm bran, which should be 
well rubbed into the coat with the hands aud then , 
carefully brushed out. Whites. Silvern and 1 
Chinchillas should be cleans with linked flour 
or with Pears' Prepared White Fuller’s Earth. | 
rubbed in in the same manner, ami then well 
brushed out. It must lie remembered that the 
daily grooming docs more than odd to the cat’s < 
outward ap|>eanuice; it keeps it in good health by 
preventing the loose fur from entering the cat s 
stomach and causing fur balling. In connection 
with this, we may say that cats who are able to 
eat long coarse grass are seldom affected in this 
manner, the grass preventing the balling by reason 
of its power as a natural emetic. 

DISE ASES AND PARASITES. 

Canker of tho Ears.—A disease that might be ; 
treated on the general lines as suggested for dogs. 

Cold In tho Head.—Sneezing, coughing, and eye 


and no6e discharge are the symptoms. The 
treatment consists in keeping the cat warn and 
giving light, easily-digested food. Should the 
discharge clog the nostrils, the cats head should 
be held over a vessel of hot water containing a 
little Eucalyptus Oil or else a decoction of Poppy 
Heads. This complaint is very contagions. 

Diarrhoea.—Symptoms too well known to need 
description. Observe the same general rules as 

are detailed for dogs. , .. , 

Distemper—A highly contagious disease charac¬ 
terised by loss of appetite and weight, and a hot 
nose; this is usually followed by diarrhoea, or It 
may be by vomiting, discharge from the eyes and 
nose, coughing, and sneezing. Another Phase or 
the disease shows the cat as a most emaciated 
animal with a dry. staring coat ami cold skin, 
death usually soon puts an end to its sufferings. 
Pneumonia, again, often follows on distemper, 
and is often fatal. The best thing to be done is 
to send for a Veterinary Surgeon. 

Eczema.—A non-contagious skin trouble in 
which there Is preat irritation, causing the cat to 
scratch Itself and scabs to form, especially on the 
I back. In certain cases where there is no inflam- 
1 motion present, arsenic Is the best drug to employ. 
| but In infinitesimal doses, and only under the 
1 advice of a Veterinary Surgeon. A little lean. 
: raw meat cut up Is good, and toolbowels should 
I keot gently moved. To relieve the inflamed 

skin apply three times a day G p l i?f5 iL E ^R^frih 

1 part; Glycerine. *2 parts; Recalled Spirit. 

2 parts; Water. 75 parts. 

Fits.—Epileptic fits are common. Adopt 
general treatment as advteed for dogs. Three-grain 
Bromide of Potassium tabloids should be dissolved 
In a little water and given as a sedative. 

Fleas.—These are especially troublesome in the 
case of long-haired cats. They are best got rid of 
by spraying with spirit of camphor from tail to 
neck taking care that none gets In the eyes*, 
aud then combing the cat over a vessel of hot 

* ^Fur-balling.—This is not a disease although it 
often gives rise to one. and is not infrequently the 
cause of a cat’s death. Usually the cat owner 
resorts to castor-oil. and thus makes matters 
worse. The best thing to be done is to get a 
pigeon and to give a ^ng—feathers and—to 
the cat. This will usually dislodge the fur ball 
without much trouble. . 

Gastro-Enteritis.—Perhaps the most fatal of all 
cat diseases, and usually due to erroneous feediug. 
or the cat eating garbage. The " stools are 
greenish and most offensive; there Is much lever 
accompanied by a swelling and teudemess of the 
stomach. It is Infectious and the aid or * 
Veterinary Surgeon should at once be eulistoa. 

Lice.—A biting louse in found on the cat. it 
does not seem to cause much irritation. It may 
be destroyed by using creolin 1 part, water 
parts twice n week. Fatty food Is called for. and 
cod-liver oil will be found of benefit in such cases. 

Mange.—A somewhat untractable disease not 
amenable generally to home treatment. 

Milk Tumours.—These unsightly swellings are 
due to unthinking people destroying the whole of a 
litter of kittens and not attempting to disperse tne 
milk. When all the kitleus are taken away from 
the mother while she has plenty of milk, the 
latter should first tie drawn off and the milh-tlonds 
rubbed with camphorated oil. 

Ringworm.—An irritating skin condition due to 
a fungus, and as the complaint Is communicable 
to man. it is best treated by a Veterinary Suigeon. 

Worms.—Both Round- and Tape-worms are 
found in the cat. For the tot give toan adult, 
areennut. 0 grams; santonin. 1 gram, tohoweam 
an hour by a dessertspoonful of 
the Tape-worms Oil of Male Fern (otoinaWe in 
capsules) is excellent. After tho expuJ^on oTtne 
parasites the cat will need to be geneiouso ieu- 


GOATS. 

Disposition and TractabiUty.-^ts are capable 
of being made as companionable aa aojw. xney 
should be taken in hand when QoRe ? 

well-bred kid being far easier to ^rare thana 
full-grown goat, which may cost »n> thing j*^"rcen 
£5 and £ 10 . whereas a kid may be had for a i>ound 

^Rearingffids^Our advice to begtoere is to 
write to some of tho principal breeders of tiie 
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British Goat Socletr. and endeavour to purrha.ee n 
female kid from jiarent* possessing a milking 
pedigree, which means one .whose dam or grand 
dam has won a milking prize, showing that the 
progeny are likely to inherit this quality. 

Many goats produce three kids at a birth, but 
It is better to rear two well than three indiffer¬ 
ently, and therefore breeders may often be willing 
to part with the third at a reasonable price, and 
this is the chance for the novice. The sooner the 
kid Is taken from its mother after birth the easier 
It Is to rear by hand, and artificial feeding Is easily 
managed if the following conditions are observe*!.— 
The first and most important is to pay the greatest 
attention to cleanliness in the utensils used. The 
feeding-bottle should be one of those having a 
teat fixed to one end and not one connected by 
a long tube which accumulates sour nulk and is 
difficult to clean. It must be rinsed out with 
scalding water once a day at least, and occasion¬ 
ally left soaking in soda water. The best milk 
of course Is goat's milk, but as this is not often 
obtainable where a goat Is not kept on the 
premises, cow’s milk may be substituted, a quarter 
of a pint at a time, relocated several times a day 
for the first week. Afterwards the meal may 
approximate to half a pint and lie repeated less 
often. At a week old a quart a day may be given 
and this may be gradually increased afterwards. 
At the end of a month. If economy has to be con¬ 
sidered, some calf-meal gruel may be given mixed 
with the cow's milk, and continued in larger 
proportion ns the animal grows, till at two months 
old this artificial fcxxl may lie supplied alone or at 
least with only a small proportion of milk. At 
ten weeks the kid may. if desired, lie gradually 
weaned from the bottle and encouraged to eat 
hay—which it will have already nibbled freely if 
offered—and crushed oats mixed with bran. It 
will lie found beneficial, however, to continue the 
liquid nourishment night and morning for another 
month or longer. ,,. 

Goatlings.—Technically speaking a kid Is a 
young goat up to twelve months old; from that 
age to two yearH it Is known us a goatling, which 
corresponds to a heifer amongst rows. Now a 
goat is probably the most precocious of nil 
domestic animals, and if allowed the opimrtunity 
It will mate even before it Ik fully weaned, and 
bring forth a kid la-fore It Is Itxelf out of its kid- 
hood. This must Is.* carefully guarded against by 
anyone wishing to rear a fine goat, for this early 
breeding arrests growth, and the animal never 
afterwards attains its projHrr development. She 
kids and goatlings must therefore bo kept quite 
away from male kids or goats. 

Assuming the kid to have been born in March, it 
should not bo mated until tlic September of the 
year folkiwing. Am the lariod of gestation is 
five inontliM It will then come Into profit the fol¬ 
lowing February or March, when It ho* practically 
done growing. ... 

Training a Goat for Draught.—It will be during 
the goatling Mluge. and. In fact, as wxm as it Is no 
longer a kid. that the animal should Is.* trained for 
drawing a carriage if such lx; desired. The first 
thing to !>c done Is to accustom the animal to a 
bridle and bit. and then to drive It alxmt with a 
pair of reins but without being attache-1 to un> 
Vehicle. This is to teach It the use of the bit and 
Op get It Op answer Of the rein, turning Of right or 
left and stopping as required, The goat Ik then 
atta- bed Of a light cart, being at first led by hand, 
and afterwaols driven until it understands what U 
expecte-1 ot It. 

Fooding.—Gross is by no mean* a necoidty. 
The animal enjoys paMurage naturally, but the 
grass must be clean and sweet; trimmings of 
hedges and prunlngs of trees form admirable food. 
Then* Is Indued, nothing in ft vegetable garden, 
from such weeds as thistle* and dork* to peihaulm 
and potato tops, stalks of greens. that comes 
amiss Of the*: animals. f . . 

When the time of the year arrives in which 
garden produce I* uo longer available, recourse 
must Is: ha-1 Of hay and -sits, with swede* or 
mangold* us green f«**l. and such scrap* us tlie 
kitchen aflords In the way <A piece* of bread, 
apple and potato parings, the neraplng® of the 
porridge-pot, and Mich like. It is out of waste 
material *A this kind that the |*et goat provide* 
the household with the in-*! nourUhlng and 
digestible of milks—a milk which gives a creamy 


taste to your tea and coffee and the puddings 
that are made with it. 

RABBITS. 

England has long held the lea/1 so far as the 
breeding of high-class exhibition rabbits is con¬ 
cerned. but on the utility side is a long way behind 
the Continent so far as the production of rabbit- 
meat and valuable skins are concerned. When 
we consider that all domesticated rabbits arc- 
descended from the brow'll. or grey, wild rabbit 
llsTj/us cuniculns). kO familiar to us all. we are led 
to realise how great has been the ingenuity ami 
perseverance of fanciers in the production and 
perfecting of the many varieties which now grace 
the lienches of our shows. lhis work has been 
greatly assisted by the many specialist clubs 
devoted to the culture of Fancy Rabbits. 

Varieties.—ill Angora; points—long fleecy 
coats, heavily tufted ears and feet; colours — 
white, black, blue, fawn and grey, the first the 
most common. <2) Belgian Ilare (bred to the 
tyj»e of the wild hare*: points'—length of Ixxly, 
line head, fineness of l>one. and rich rufous red 
colour. (3» Dutch: points—smart cobby body, 
close fine coat; markings—white blaze collar and 
fret stops; colours—black, blue, light and dark 
grey, tortopesheli. yellow; weight 5 Il>. to 51 lb. 

14 > Englidi shai>e. size, full close coat; markings— 
buttertly nose. eyes. care, cheeks, saddle, lx sly. 
legs and belly; colours—Mack. blue. grey, tor¬ 
toiseshell. (5) Flemish Giant: point*—size, 
massive bone, pqunreness of body. finnnes* of 
flesh; colour—steel-grey; weight 16 lb. to JO lb. 
iOj HI inula) hi»: point*—small cobby Ix-ly. pink 
e>e*. close line coat; colour*—white, with black 
no>c. ears, feet and tail. (7i Imperial: points— 
medium xize. short fine silky coat, blue eyes; 
colour—medium blue; weicht 5 lb. to 0 lb. <8» 
Lops: (Kiiuts—length, width, sulxdance. and 
carriage of car*, size of body, straightnos*of limbs; 
<i.h.urs—black, black and while, blue, blue and 
white, fawn, fawn and white, grey, grey ami while, 
sooty fawn, and tortoiseshell; the cars of first- 
class specimens measure J7 to js inches from tip 
to tip. and 7 to 8 Inc lit* across, no Polish: points 
— neat cobby Ixxly, short ears, pink eyes, short 
fine coat. <olour—white. <lo> Silvers: points 
—short cobby Ixxllc*. but larger than 1’olhb or 
Himalayan, evenness and soundness of colour, 
brightness and sharpness of silvery ticking. short 
line coats, fine bone, neat ears, colour* grey, 
fawn, brown, blue, divided Into shade* known a* 
light, medium, and dark in each of the four 
Colours; Weight 51 lb. to fi lb. 

Housing.—There arc two form* of housing, out- 
d*x»r and lnd<x>r. In the former the hutches are 
ranged in stacks out of d<x«ns. under a roof oi 
tarred fell or corrugated Iron; In the latter, a 
*|icd. or properly built mbbltry I* used f«»r housing 
the hutches. 'l he latter form Is much the bed if 
full attention Is paid to the ventilation. J lie 
outside of all hutches should be painted. '1 he 
lloora should bo very firmly and closely built, all 
Joint* should lx: well puttied, and the lloor* theu 
tiirred to prevent the moisture soaking through. 
Where ft large numU-r of rabbit.* are kept It Is 
nccciwiry to stack the hutches, and whin I his (a 
done the lowest tier should lie at least 18 inched 
olf the l!<*#r or ground. Bricks or postn may Ihj 
u**cd for this pu/|»ose, but the) sliould lx? covind 
with tin to prevent rats and mice getting Into I ho 
hutches. When fixing hutches It Is w!^; to let 
them slant a little to the back. J Ids will keep the 
moldurc from spreading all over the hut* lies and 
facilitate cleaning ojk ration*. Outdoor hutches 
should also lx: protected with shutter*. which 
may lx: fixed with hinges, or held in position with 
lx>It* or button fasteners. 

Hutches for single nibbita should lx; a!x>ut J ft, 
square. Breeding hutches should lx; from 3 ft. 

(i lii. P> 4 ft. fi in. in length according to the hi ia\ 
of the variety kept, l-ops. Belgian Hares, and 
Finnish need tlie Innrest size. J hc*u hutches 
should lx* fitted with a door at either end. the 
two meeting in the middle, or the whole of the 
front may lx? male to oi*t*u. In the larger sl/.cd 
hutches the double doora are mueli to lx- preferred. 
The fronts of all hub lies should lx? of wood for 
the lx>lb*m half, and fiiic-iucahod wire netting for 
tlie upper Imtf. fteparate breeding compartment* 
are not advisable. The doc* usually make their 
nesla in cme of the comers, and if an open hutch 
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ta used one can easily and quickly examine 
the young, if such is needed. If cash is short, 
most excellent hutches can be made out of 
strong cases which may be bought from drapers, 
ironmongers, or provision dealers. Babbits 
are inclined to gnaw the projecting points of wood¬ 
work in their hutches, but if it is occasionally 
brushed over with paraffin oil there will not be 
much trouble in this direction. 

Feeding.—Babbits need feeding at least twice a 
day—morning and night, and if convenient a third 
meal at mid-day will do much good to suckling 
does and growing young stock. To keep them in 
good health and condition, variety and change of 
food are needed. The dietary should consist of 
good clean sound oats, wheat, bran, pollard, 
barley-meal, hay. green food and roots. In the 
summer time ordinary pet rabbits will do well 
upon a handful of bran, a few oats, and a handful 
of green food in the morning, with hay and green 
food at night, and the night feed should be a 
generous one. In the winter, oats. bran, wheat, 
with hay and roots, such as carrots or swedes, may 
bo given. When fattening, barley meal and pol¬ 
lard mixed into a crumbly mass should be given 
morning and night in addition to other foods. 

High-class exhibition stock will require more 
careful feeding. The morning meal should con¬ 
sist of oats and bran, wheat and bran, or bran and 
pollard, with a little hay and green food; at mid¬ 
day a handful of green food should be given; at 
night a plentiful supply of hay should be given, 
some green food or roots according to the season 
of the year, whilst the more substantial part of 
the meal may be wheat or oats, or a mash made 
of pollard, bran, and barley meal mixed in the pro¬ 
portion of two-fifths of each of the former to one- 
fifth of the barley meal. When does are suckling 
young a dish of bread and milk given in the morn¬ 
ing will prove most beneficial. Meadow grass, 
clover, lucerne, chicory, green oats, green wheat. 
row thistle, dandelion, groundsel, chlckweed. 
lettuce, cabbage, caullfiower leaves, celery tops, 
carrot tops, pea and bran haulm, in fact any 
ordinary domestic green vegetable or garden 
refuse will bo welcomed by bunny. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down as to 
how much food a rabbit should eat. Babbits, like 
human beings, van* in their needs. The small 
breeds must be fed with a careful hand, the larger 
ones more generously. Experience will soon 
teach how much food is needed either for single 
specimens, breeding does, or a hutch full of young 
growing stock. A pan of clean fresh water should 
be given every morning. 

General Management.—The hutches should be 
l>edded with sawdust or finely grouud peat moss to 
the depth of one or one-and-a-balf inches, and this 
should be covered with soft straw or hay. When 
a number of rabbits are kept together the hutches 
should be cleaned out every day. single hutches 
twice or thrice a week. It is not necessary to 
remove the whole of the bedding, but only those 
portions which are soiled. Once a week the whole 
should be removed, and the floors of the hutches 
thoroughly scraped anti brushed. 

Exhibition stock will require grooming every 
day. The coats should be brushed with a fairly 
soft brush, and then be rubbed over with a wisp 
of hay or a dry duster. When lifting rabbits, 
grasp them boldly in the middle of the bock, and 
place one hand underneath to share the weight. 
If lifted by the ears, the left hand should hold the 
ears whilst the right hand should be placed under 
the hindquarters to supiwjrt the weight. 

The small varieties may be bred with when six 
or seven months, but the larger breeds should not 
be allowed to do so until they are eight or ten 
months old. that is. if strong healthy progeny are 
desired. Early breeding, if persisted in. shortens 
the lives of the breeding stock and weakens the 
progeny. The stud buck should be kept In a 
hutch by himself, and does that arc to be mated 
should be placed in his hutch. Never put the 
buck into the hutch of the doc. The period of 
gestation Is thirty days. Sometimes does may 
kindle a day before, or a day or two later. About 
a week before the young make their appearance 
the doe will lx: seen carrying bits of hay and 
straw about the hutch, and tearing the fur from 
her chest. It is not wise to interfere with the 
young unless the doe is of a very kind and friendly 
Ulsposition. A hasty glance may be taken 


whilst the doe is feeding, or you may remove her 
from the hutch for a moment, but great care is 
needed not to disturb the nest. Just pull the 
edge of it bock, look quickly to see if the young 
are all right, and then place the nest edge back 
as you found it. Should there be a dead 
youngster in the nest remove it. If all goes on 
well the youngsters will begin peeping out of the 
nest at the end of a fortnight, and at three weeks 
will be found nibbling at their mother's provender. 
At five weeks they may be removed, but if they 
are valuable, the longer you have them with the 
doe the stronger and finer they will be. At nine 
weeks they should be taken away so as to give the 
doe time to recuperate before she is again mated. 
The young may be kept together until three 
months old, when the sexes should be divided. 
As the bucks approach breeding age they will 
need separate hutches, or they will fight and 
damage each other. 

COMMON AILMENTS. 

Snuffles.—Cause: A parasite which Invades the 
nasal passages. Highly contagious. Commonest 
in debilitated stock kept under damp, insanitary 
surroundings. Symptoms: Loss of appetite, 
dullness. A peculiar sneezing and coughing 
accompanied by profuse nasal discharge and 
salivation, which wets the chest and feet: often 
mistaken for a common cold. Treatment: 
Isolate the rabbit and disinfect the hutch. As 
the disease is almost incurable, destroy all affected 
animals of no great value. Feed very liberally on 
bread and milk. com. etc. Blow powdered borax 
up the nostrils, or drop In a few drops of equal 
parts of eucalyptus oil and glycerine twice daily. 

Diarrhcea.—Causes: Poisoning due to giving too 
great a quantity continuously of one kind of green 
food: indigestion from unsuitable food; a too 
sudden change of dietary, heated (fermented) 
food. etc. Treatment: Change the dietary. 
Give meadow grass if possible. A feed of shep¬ 
herds' purse, or some water to drink, sometimes 
checks active symptoms. In young rabbits try 
feeding on bread and milk only for a few days. 

Fleas.—These i>ests may be kept in check by 
constant dustings of insect powder into the fur, 
and attention to securing thorough cleanliness. 

CAVIES. 

A quarter of a century since the word Cavy was 
not at all common. In those days people talked 
of Guinea-pigs, but since the little squeaker of our 
boyhoods' days was elevated into the position of 
a show animal it has rejoiced in the more high- 
sounding and dignified appellation of Cavy. 
It Is descended from the wild Caria porcclhis 
(" Restless Cavy"), and is a native of 8outh 
America. Cavies make most pleasing And attrac¬ 
tive pets for children, as they are most docile and 
tractable. Seldom, indeed, does one hear of a 
Cavy proving savage or vicious. During the 
summer months they may be given a hutch with a 
long wired run which may be placed In a con¬ 
venient spot on the lawn, being moved to a fresh 
spot each day. They will clip the grass as close 
as any mowing machine, whilst their manure acts 
beneficially as a fertiliser. When out on the lawn 
they should be given clean fresh water to drink at 
least twice a day, and a few oats once a day. 
Their bed should consist of hnr or soft straw. 

Varieties.—There are three varieties cultivated 
by British fanciers:—(l) Peruvian or Long-haired: 
points—size, shape, length, density and fineness 
of coat, colour; the coat should completely en¬ 
velop the body and hide the head; these tresses 
have in extra good specimens reached the wonder¬ 
ful length of 18 inches from the root to the end 
of the hair; colours—black, blue, fawn, cream, 
white, and agouti, with combinations of these 
in bi-coloured and tri-coloured pigs. (2) Abys- 
einians: points—6ize. shape, colour, harshness of 
coat, resetting; the coat should be like pin-wire, 
about li inefies in length, and full of well-defined 
rosettes; colours—black, red, white, agouti, 
tortoiseshell, tortoiseshell and white, and other 
bl-colcured and tri-coloured combinations. (3) 
English, or Smooth-haired: points—size, shape, 
colour, fineness of coat, and markings; colours— 
black, white and brown seifs, also tortoiseshell In 
great variety. 

Housing.—If a Btabie or an outbuilding with an 
impervious floor is available, guinea-pigs may be 
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kept In pens separated by boards about a font 
lihdi. over which they will not climb. They should 
be given warm boxes to lie in. If kept in hutches 
no division or sleeping box is necessary. 1 he 
fronts may be covered with 4-inch uie^h wire¬ 
netting, which need not be carried more than 
about a foot up. It is. however, necessary to 
afford perfect protection from the possible on¬ 
slaught of rats, cats. dogs. etc. Minimum size of 
pen or hutch for a trio and their unwearied 
progeny: 3 ft. long. 18 in. wide; allow an extra i 
foot In length and 3 in. in width for every extra 
cavy. Outdoor ix*ns on the coop and run prin- i 
ciple, but so constructed that vermin caiuiot 
burrow their way in. fonn suitable alxxies If ; 
placed in a sheltered and sunny ix>dtion. Tliey 
should be stood on a concrete floor if intended ! 
remain as permanencies. The general principles 
of housing given in the section on rabbits are 
equally suitable In the management of cavles. 

Breeding.—Cavles are gregarious, and live in 
communities of a boar and *cveml sows. Two 
strange adult boars must l>e kept apart; but au 1 
adult will generally accept the company of, and 
settle down with, small boars of three weeks or a | 
month old. Sows resent the Introduction of 
strange members of their own sex to their i>eu. 

When breeding high-class exhibition stock, the 
usual practice 1 m to run one boar with three or 
four sows, and when the sows are seen to be In 
young to remove the lx>ar to a hutch by hliuxdf. 
The period of gestation Is seventy days. The • 
young are bom fully haired. and l>eglu to run ! 
nl>out and feed almost at once. It is not wife , 
to leave the young with their mother after they 
are six weeks old, as there are instances on record I 
of tiielr breeding at this early age. When the i 
young are removed from the breeding pen the ( 
sexes must lx: divided. They will not Interfere I 
with each other s progeny, but on the contrary 
the sows will all suckle the young Indiscriminately. 
As soon as the young are taken away from the 
sow the boar may l>e introduced again. 

Feeding.—The general principles given in the , 
section on rabbits are applicable to the feeding 
of Cavlew. 

COMMON AILMENTS. 

Cavles are singularly free from all kinds of 
diseases If housed mid fed in u suitable manner. 
There are two diseases that atUu-k them—con- 
Kuinptlon and dropsy*. We lia\e never hoard of 
anyone curing the former, and very seldom the 
latter. 

Skin Troubles.—When fed on a dietary that is 
too dry. or t/*> heating, ('avies are apt to suffer 
from irritation of the skin, and they commence to 
bite themselves and thus h|m»II their career as 
show specimens. As wkmi as a Cavy in seen to lx* 
biting Itself a sprinkling of flowers of sulphur 
should lx: mixed In Its meal mash, all dry corn 
should be removed from Its dietary and bread and 
milk substituted, and in this a pinch of curlxmuU* 
of magnesia may be mixed. If a sore should 
npi»car anywhere on the skin It should lx; washed 
each morning with warm water in which u few 
drops of Joyce' Fluid has been sprinkle*]; It should 
then l*e dried carefully, and touched with a little 
zinc ointment. 

Vermin.—If their hutches are kept scrupulously 
clean, and their Ixslles groomed regularly e.ieh 
day . no vermin will ever lx: found upon Cavles. 
unless they come in contact with other Cavles. or ( 
lx>xes, which have been Infects I with either lice or 
fleas. Cavles sent away to prespcctlvc buyers 
are sometimes put into hutches that are not quite 
clean, and sometimes at shows fleas or lice are 
picked up. The safest and quickest remedy Is to 
mix u little of JeycH* Fluid in sonic water, dip a 
Bljonge In It. and give the Cavy a good rub over 
with the sponge; dry the coat with the sponge and 
ti dry duster. One dressing Is sometimes enough, 
hut there are occasions when the sponging will 
have to be repeated for several days. 

MICE. 

Origin.—Fancy mice are descended from the 
common grey house mouse (A/tu tntucuiusL They 
may emit from sixpence to a sovereign or more per 
pair according to colour, strain, arid Individual 
quality. Only the males make an offensive smell. 

Varieties. —Fancy in lex; may lx? divided Into the 
following more or lean well-defined varieties; 


(1) Black and tan: (2) Self black; <3» Self 
chocolate; (4) Albino (the "white mouse"); 
(5) Broken or spotted; it>) Black-eyed white; 
(7) Variegated. 

Japanese waltzing mice are thought to owe their 
peculiar habit uf spinning round after the tail until 
exhausted to a diseased or malformed condition of 
the auditory labyrinth. 

Egyptian Spiny Mice (.1 corn us eahirmsis) are 
sometimes bred in captivity in this country. 

Housing.—Mice thrive if kept In pairs In the 
ordinary flat dealers* cage if a sufficiently large 
size <1$.) Is selected. These cages will not stack. 
A nice commercial cage in which the animals 
can be watched has a glass front, and the nest- 
lx>xes in an upper story. Home-made cages 
may lx- made from small air taring obtained 

through a hole cut In the lid and covered with 
ix-rforated zinc, a view of the animals being 
ensured through another bole cut in the front and 
covered with a sheet of glass—a cleaned photo¬ 
graphic negative makes a g<*d window. Mouse 
cages require careful construction, as the animals 
gnaw wooden projections. A little paraffin oil 
finished on the wood helps to prevent thL. 
W here several mice are kept together (such an a 
buck and two or three does) a large cage with a 
separate nest for each animal should lx: provided. 
Damp Is fatal to these animals. 

Feeding —Fees 1 once or twice daily. As stock 
food mix equal quantities of canarv seed, indict 
seed, and oats, and give about a -mall teas|KJonful 
per head dally on the tl«*>r of the cage. In 
addition, a piece of bread soaked in milk the size 
of a walnut; or as a change a little soaked dog 
food. The pan must lx* kept scrupulously clean. 
Dry bread or biscuit crumbs give variety to the 
dietary now and then. 

A little vegetable food, such a s flowering and 
seeding grass heads, groundsel, dandelion, or 
lettuce leaves, or a tiny piece of apple. carrot, 
swede. or nuuigold may lx* given dally. No sour 
or decomposing fragments of moist food must be 
kft about the cages. 

General Management—The cages must lx* kept 
thickly covered with dry sawdust. Some fanciers 
sprinkle Sanitas over the gawdust Ixfore* u.-e; or 
mix equal parts uf San it as sawdust and ordinary 
sawdust ti» mitigate the unpleasant smell made 
by the bucks. If the cuges are kept h rnpulott ly 
clean, and as few bucks as possible retained, then 
rtie presence of mice in a building need not lx* 
unduly obvioits. Tin* contents of the cages should 
lx* changed at leant three times a week, can: Ixing 
taken to gcntix: well into the corners. Ihe nest 
should lx* changed once or twice a week. 

Mice should always lx- kept In couples or several 
together, as one animal does not thrive ilJot.o 
M ales brought up together from birth will live 
contentedly; hut two adult bucks will light and 
Injure one another if an attempt is made to 
keep them together. 

Mice breed very early and will produce from four 
to six Utters in a year. The period of gestation i < 
•go days, and the young will probably average 
about five In a litter. The buck and doe may b; 
left together always; or if It isdtslrvtl to keep only 
one buck and several does the animals can all run 
together, each d«x* Ik mg removed to a separate 
cage when whe Is seen to lx* in young. The doe 
will make her own nest out «*f cleun bay provide i 
a few days before the litter is expected. The 
young are l*orn blind and naked. Al-mt five 
or six days after birth the young cun lx* looked at. 
the prettiest selected to rear, and the remainder 

destroyed. 

'Ihe young should lx- taken away from the 
mother and the sexes separated when they are 
four weeks ol«l. It is not advisable to allow them 
to breed until they are three or four months old, 
though they will do so much sooner when well fed. 

Mice may lx* lifted by grasping the tall firmly 
alsiut halfway up. No attempt must lx* made to 
pick them up by the extreme tip. 

COMMON AILMENTS. 

Skin Trouble. —- Symptoms : Small Irritating 
pustules form on the skin and are quickly scratched 
into sore*. Cause: Too heating a class of food. 
Treatment: Bub In sulphur ointment (flowcni of 
sulphur mixed with vaseline). Sprinkle a pinch of 
sulphur on the bread and milk three times a week, 
or dissolve a little Epsom sails In water and give to 
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drink, withholding all moist food. Increase the 
dally allowance of grass and vegetable food. 

Mice occasionally die of fits, or are carried off In 
a few hours by pneumonia. Nothing can be done 
for a sick patient beyond keeping it warm and dry. 

HATS. 

Varieties.—Fanciers divide rats into the follow¬ 
ing varieties; (1) The Pink-eyed Albino (which is 
most admired when pure white and free from a 
yellow tinge); (2) Agouti (the grey or brown wild 
colour, with or without a white ventral surface; 
(3) Self Black; (4) the Hooded Rat (which is white 
with black or agouti head, shoulders, forelegs and 
dorsal stripe; (o) the '* Irish ” (which is black with 
a more or less white ventral surface; (6) Self Fawn 
or Yellow (specimens of which have recently come 
Into the possession of several breeders). 

Housing.—A cube sugar-box or an empty tea- 
chest makes a most to itable abode. The front 
should bo closed in with a frame covered with i-in. 
mesh wire-netting, and should be hinged to form a 
door. Inskle this It is convenient to have a thin 
board of hard wood. 3 in. or 4 in. high, run across 
the front of the hutch, and let into grooves at each 
side to prevent the sawdust, husks, etc., from being 
scattered about. A small lidded box. with a hole 
bored in one end, should be placed inside the 
hutch as a sleeping box. Bird travelling box-cages, 
of parrot size, procurable at most dealers’, also 
make nice small, if not very convenient cages for 
one pet rat. 

Feeding.—Rats thrive best on a great variety of 
food, which must not be of too heating a character. 
Bread and milk, soaked dog food occasionally, 
boiled rice, or. In fact, any plain farinaceous pud¬ 
ding. are suitable and appreciated, and if a little 
moist f« k> 1 of this class is given daily blether with 
some vegetable food the animals will require no 
water. 

A heavy non-upsettable feeding-pot mast be 
provided, and no more food given thau is eaten up 
at once, as the remainder will be carried away to 
decompose in the nest. Grass head9 in fiower and 
seed, dandelion, chicory, lettuce leaves, etc., in 
summer, and a small piece of apple, carrot, man¬ 
gold. swede or parsnip in winter, will provide the 
necessary vegetable food. One or two table- 
spoonfuls of grain should be thrown Into the 
hutch dally. A mixture made of equal parts 
of wheat, maize and oats Is aseful as a stock 
mixture; and a second made of equal parts of 
canary seed, hemp seed, minitower seed, linseed, 
buckwheat, millet and duri can be made and given 
occasionally as a change. Feed once or twice daily. 

General Management.—Dry sawdust should be 
sprinkled on the floor of the hutch, and the nest- 
box filled with hay when the hutch is cleaned out. 
This should l>e at least twice weekly during the 
winter, and three times weekly during the summer 
months. 

Rats are very prolific. The period of gestation 
is about twenty-eight days, and the animals will 
commence to breed at five or six months old. or 
even earlier. The number of young at a birth 
varies from four to twelve (nineteen is not un¬ 
known); in favourable circumstances a female 
may have from four to six litters in the year. The 
youtig are born blind and naked. The animals 
may be paired, or one buck kept successively with 
several does for a period not exceeding three weeks. 

No particular attention Is required when the 
young are due beyond seeing that the nest-box Is 
free from stale food and provided with clean soft 
hay. The parents may be left together; but the 
nest should not be di*turl>ed nor the young ex¬ 
amined until they arc at least a week old. The 
young can lie weaned when six weeks old by re¬ 
moval to a new hutch. It is advisable at this 
stage to separato the sexes, as the bucks will then 
live peacefully together if undisturbed until fully 
grown. 

As recnnls ailments, etc., trcAt skin trouble as 
rec* unmended under this heading for Mice. Fleas 
will not give trouble If the animals are kept in 
clean surroimdings and prevented from mixing 
with tlea-infested specimens. 

- SQUIRRELS. 

Squirrels arc very generally distributed over the 
whole of the habitable world with the exception of ! 

lan reuion Qn d Madagascar. Of the , 
sixty or seventy species known, there are about a • 


dozen which can be kept in a state of captivity, 
provided that proper accommodation Is available 
for them. 

Varieties.—Even foreign squirrels are not expen¬ 
sive pets: Chipmunks cost from 20s. per pair; 
Flying Squirrels from 25s.: Grey Squirrels from 
305.; Dorsal Squirrels from 605.; Provost's Squirrel 
from 60s.; the Common Squirrel only about Of. 
or 10s. The most expensive are the Malabar 
Squirrels, which cost from £4 to £6 per pair. 

Common Squirrel (Sciurus vulgaris ).—In colour 
this species is brownish-red. the chest and ventral 
parts being a drab white. During the late 
autumn and winter months the ears are densely 
tufted with hair, but during the spring and summer 
this growth gradually disappears, until about the 
end of June the ear-tips are almost naked. When 
bom they are both naked and blind, and when the 
fur makes its appearance is the best time to take 
them if hand-reared specimens are required. 
Adult caught squirrels seldom get tame or even 
reconciled to captivity, and after a longer or 
shorter period usually pine away unless kept in 
large enclosures. 

Grey Squirrel (Sciurus caroliensis )—A very 
pretty and attractive animal of a silver grey 
colour; they are the cheekiest and most confiding 
of all. and as pets are pre-eminent. 

Dorsal Squirrel (Sciurus dorsalis ).—A handsome 
animal, brownish-chestnut above and whitish-* 
fawn beneath: but like the others la very variable 
in coloration. 

Malabar Squirrel.—A very large and beautiful 
creature of rich dark chestnut colour above with 
cream underparts; it is about 2 feet in length. 

Chipmunk (Tamias striaius ).—This species be¬ 
longs to the Ground Squirrels. It Is smaller than 
Its relations and prettily striped with black and 
white on a ground colour of black and fawn. 

Indian Palm Squirrel is not so frequently Im¬ 
ported as the other foreign squirrels owing to Its 
capture being attended with some amount of 
difficulty, but it Is a very handsome creature, with 
beautiful markings and a delightfully soft fur. It 
gets tame very quickly, but is somewhat delicate 
In confinement. 

Any of the above-named squirrels are well worth 
the attention of any pet keeper. They are all 
amasing and intelligent pets, and when tame are 
really delightful little companions when let out in 
a room. 

Cages.—The cage for squirrels ought to be at 
least 4 feet square and solidly put together of 1-in. 
material, all projecting edges being protected with 
tin, as these animals, being true rodents, have a 
knack of gnawing their way out of a cage. The 
wire front is best of half-inch mesh galvanised wire 
netting. A retiring-box about a foot square 
should be attached to the back of the cage near 
the ton just below the roof. This box should be 
accessible from the outside, by means of a small 
door cut in the frame of the main cage, so that it 
can be quickly got at to clean out when necessary 
and fresh bedding put in. It is a mistake to have 
the doors of a squirrel's cage too large, as these 
animate are very lively and quick in their move¬ 
ments. and would slip through the moment the 
door was opened unless it were only Just big enough 
to admit the arm. The floor of the cage should 
be strewn with fresh sawdust and on top of this a 
layer of hay or straw; straw is the better of the two. 
as hay encourages insects, and once these have 
made a foothold it i9 difficult to get rid of them* 
The cage for the ground squirrels need not bo so 
large, and the hay for the sleeping box should be 
as fine and soft os possible, for the Chipmunk 
spends most of its timo curled up therein* Those 
species other than the Chipmunk ought to have 
part of a tree branch fixed diagonally in their cage 
from a lower corner to an opposite upper one so 
that they can play about upon it. Earthenware 
food and water vessels are better than iron or 
inti a 1 ones, as they are more quickly cleaned, 
merely requiring to be dipped In hot water and 
wiped dry with a towel, besides being free from the 
likelihood of rust: the only advantage of a metal 
food dish is that It Is less liable to be overturned. 
The cage must be cleaned out once a day and not 
less than every week should be scrubbed over with 
boiling water and some brand of disinfectant soap. 

If this be regularlr done the interior of the cage 
will always be clean and free from any objection¬ 
able odour. 
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The Grey Squirrel is quite banly and can be kept ! damage they arc likely to ci.w. Th< r are oflc-n 
» .i_„n i if ii Ima n Inrcre richt. too. for naturally. If a nv‘ril»<-> is to t>e 
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out of doore all the year round If It bn* a laiye 
enclosure or aviary to pet plenty of exercise in. 
and will breed If n pair have the place entirely to 
themselves. As they are extremely Jealous and 
pugnacious In disiKxsitlon. different species cannot 
be kept together; if they were, it would l»e nothing 
less than one continual round of quarrelling, often 

» . • » .ft « «« > * I M _ . a ft ft ■ ft art /\t I 4 ill J 


richt."ton. for iiatumlly. if a monkey Is to Pc 
allowed the run Of the house, such thine* the 
breaking of choice ornaments and pieces of china, 
and the picking to bits of curtains or portion* 
of delicate needlework. an* almost sure to happen. 

When choosing a monkey ns a t>et. a male should 
l»e ^elected, as the females are often ver>* object !•«- 


lesa than one continual round of quarrel mg. one., < i inJ T rdv and for ohv 

resulting in the infliction of severe injuries on one '/or flc‘ thelat.« 


another. . 
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the 


Ill’ll •* - - 

reasons, except f*»r eclentlflc punnw. the latter 
ought to Ik* separately caged, if kept at all. ('are 


drink’" a little and often.” The fruit* may Ik- 
oranges, dates, apples, pears and grapes, (.nun 


rule. When people find that their |K-t Is getting 
sullen, they generally f ait with him for a mere 

unfortunately 


oranges, dates, apples, pears an<i gntpe*. -., y individual who 

fo<>d In the shn pc of Indian con. and oats for.ns an ^ and tin „ 


ill uiE nimi'*' w * .. 

agreeable supplementary diet, Oirrots and green 
are also useful as a change, bread I* also useful 


speculates in one of these I* generally dUgu^ted 
K»evond hope of cure*. Cheap monkey* an* nearly 


are also useful as a change Bread ■ i V^ ^ebe ailing, and it U far letter 

but should not be given m the fonnof Wl“j[ {JJJJJJ Lrespertahh d tier nidi ay a re muviiI le 

sum for a healthy vounc animal than to waste 
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milk, but is better if dry or merely <Jll*i*ed in 
milk sufficiently to Just moisten the outride. 
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these can lx; got very cheaply at flu? are jeers, the 
extra cost of feeding entailed by giving these do-s 


moping or treacherous. 

We have often been asked— ( an monkeys re 


I -ls a blow In never forgotten by one of these 
creatures. klndnos is the gloat secret with these 

11 Varieties. —Tl,e mod frequently Imtx.rted 


inonko s arc the Gta i 


* 11S ft I ** * 


the Maenqu* 


I he 
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Guenon* from tliolr usually riel, oolon»tl**n and 
their affectionate and Interesting ways are- 
favourites among th*»-e people who are making 
their first essa>* In monkef-keeping. I h* > are 
all treated in a similar manner an I It I* um Lilly 
either a question of price or el-e of a personal prev 
dllcctlon regarding the colour nnd appe iran*v of 
one of the specie* which de* Id* -* the ' hole** In the 


. riie 
the la 


two ftp,N ,»•* III* *sf 
«sT W hlte-li*Jc*ed 


extra cost of feeding entailed X > lIUiik , (n j H . rfiinil trick* • " Well. the answer Is 

not make an undue burden on I t l»okb . a* i t , m t r/„,r ih,H.,ds In a very gn at metmure on the 
only amount-s ton few pence per 1 * "" n ^f «!„. i.. r . -hat- 

nut* are the principal form of food, squirrel-. om.Ut \ l r trl )!' m t.wht. ivrf.x kindi.r-^ mu-t 1* 

not to l>e fill Kjlt-ly or for “IV Xt" 1 m.u„t:dnoi ilu uh’Viim'.' til-- lc.-»n* nre on. 

them without the addition of oh.• f ’ ' , , ,, .... sin,, k. ev. „ if if hlu-. 

a« Interna! troubles arise if this be donechange of Aim um lieVcr by one of these 

food and variety arc always Ix netlc al. 

Inflammation of the lungs appears o* t>e tin pre - 
vailing illness which Is fatal to the foreign 
of Hqulrrels. and unfortunately there U i.o ' ure 
and nothing can l>e done t*> relieve the ^ilerer. 
which as a rule only lives a very few *ia> < a • * 
l>elng seized with this complaint. lheva ^»sum.r 
from worms, which can be got rid of by the \v< of 
the tline-honouml arcca nut. -V* tho 
grow rather raiddly some emo-nut shell or other 
similarly hard substance should be provble*! for 
them to gnaw at to keep their teeth In prop* r trim. 

MONKEYS. 

As pc til monkeys have always bad a peculiar 
fascination for most people, althoiuth it must l>* 
admitted that usually the anticipation has pro\cd 
more delightful than the realisation, the aftennatl, 

—as It were—of the desire being a trying perKK 
and the time that these |*etH were kept a cnntmuai 

round of worry and vexation, often culminating In --- — a|M , u| |K . r 1>ilrtl i of tb, 

disagree able Interview^ with the .,Vw.grern. “ *c* U 1 *,! . Ith y.*ll*ov : 

the uihlerpart* are* whit.*, a* are* the ulii*ker* and 
Uard. the face 1* black; the l*»ner l*«»rtl*'i, * f th*.? 
nose niid the upper part of the top lip are* •> »lb* 

In iice the |M»piilar name, there I* a 1)1 n k line 
across the forelieii'l whl« li tin in ks the < n»wn. 

Orcen Guenon re Vovq*i//i. cm oj/Zi/r i. ^ikj). ■ 
A species very rich In col*•ration; tin* heel. IkhIv. 
and the outer surf.ue of the limbs are a very 
iM^mtlful >elloulr.h-green. the hairs l*eing an¬ 
nulled with yellow mnl black; the under parts of 
the IsaIv*. Inner eurfaco • *f tI mj llmhs and the thr*eit, 
white tinged with yellow along tin; median line. 
There 1* an orange tuft lit the tip "f th** tail. From 
30<. to 404. Is the price charged f*»r this species. 

Macaques.—Of these the commonest are* tlie 
l». i,/;i| Macaque ( \l>uacuA rfumn and the Itonnet 
M 04 * 4 ,quo ( M . fimciui. 'J in* former Is a grevlnh- 
hrown oohiur with yellow Mi wldto imdcrpartH; 

. ■ .a — 1 I ... ... 


prosiarctlvc owner's min 
c<*mmoii)y met with are 
Guenon and the Gre*«.*n Guenon. 

Lesser Whitc-nosod Guenon ' rrrop,\r t 'C\i.% 
,„t<iunsOi) —'’IhlK Ik » very ronilc ^<iho 

monkey. OIhpI.v) Ink sn-n* alT.-oll -.11 «■- lh.«- ul.o 
lake notice H ami »<•:«* 1* l - 1 " 1,v 1" II- 

vl*lual.4 dislike Ixilng hainlled In an> uay l*» h'K 


estrangement* in the household. i'hM haa * ft* n 
been duo entirely to Ignorainv and carvlessnesd; 
Ignorance—In not knowing how properly to care 
for and look after the animal, ami cu re lea* ness— 
In omitting to do some proper thing at some proper 
time or In K>mc pp>|kt manner. As an example 
—a cage for a monkey—using the wore! In a wide 
acne—nbould always Ik* fas tend with either a I*k k 
mid key or u padlock; the use of an orelinary turn- 
buttou of a screw hook and eye to a cage Idng 
nothing short of criminal. A monkey rnav. If It 
gains Its freedom unobserved, do an e non nous 
amount of damage liefore Its absence in detected 

and It can be recaptured. 

Hpcaklng generally inonkcyM are all tameable, 
but are* very often extremely capri* lou* In their 
likes and dislikes for their human friend*, th-vjw* 
tonally one that Is gixxl-U-mpered w I I take n dislike 
b ho, iic |KW*|. win co ' w '^ r lt “•k’.I fw. to 


-- - Mn ,» v. , 11 ronsiOi-r It K4KSI reui w 1 ihuwii wi*hh ....... ..- • 

blithe Iftnuers of that Individual young example* may Is; dlMInguis ,t*d fr*.i,i their 

0crat4.ll an 1 l . _...a ........rti. tin* f!«*vli-i »,!• Iiir of the ca 1»S* M will'll 


If lx- (or nh«) I-* liiii>ruii«.-nl or foryi-l/ul vnoiik-li to 
Hid, wltbln reach. Some H^cloi ftr.: 
cndovrol with a i.rctcriiaturnl cannlnB. a,i<l It 
tike, oil the time of Uwlr owner U> Kuar-I waliwt 
Home mink-ana,il coutfrUmpa. *>„« of Um-hc 
monkojH will ktt an Uca li.to It, nilnd. iwi »<-ck, 
... ft y i.y Ik: fore a favourable opportunity occurs 
to katun, It . ^wcver. wh,;,, U*V..«-h;n ; oo come,. 


elders by tiie lk*sh*C4»l*»ur of (lie calk^lt!••*, whk li 

n-d'ien with age. The Bonnet Macaque I* 
ollviiccoiiH-brown on the 1**1 y; the exterior sur- 
facea of tho llml * are greyish. 

MarmotoU.—Sum* dealers ad vert Iso a small 
•' monkey that will go In a pint l>ot " . a •h'^ rlpt Ion 
they give ti> the Marmoset, the Ixsly of which Is a 
trlllc smaller than that of a rat Being extremely 


i: : . i.. iw.utivpr when the ciiuucu renioi, unit* kiubiiei wi-v ...... .. . 

to uiature . walling is fully nuule up for. quiet and quaint. It Is preferred by sunm issiple, 
the long Perk si of ^tclrcuim en tli,g the particularly Hum of this weaker msx. to the larger 

and tiie glee oj th monkey liH J1( „,kevs. a.* the m. ft wrsdly fur makes It much 

ast utenes* of I ts g u ?. l ^!f l y i v Id ^manner ch uckllng resemble a young kitten. The fur Is dellcutely 

wl^ddlght^inUl retribution ennes. when iss,r soft «ui*l bushy. an*l Is ornamented with l.lackhh- 

- larko'* Ls trau-foruuKJ InUx a very forlorn and brown stripe* u|K,r, u gre»,m*! *>f d*xp tnwi. II 
Jocko is tran i mi mi latest with bhu k an«l white, the head Is 

"SSi’ lad left of tiie household who black and axlomed with two tufts of white hair. 
Usually It u i in uw i r . ««ru* Is suggested ns a one over each ear. Inwrcts and fruit form the diet. 

Ih„ 1 , of wl,k». ntn j.lvnnful cno,«,l, .lurlna U.« 
tTio ubcLtevuuuaw PuJ Uio auiouut of buiuu.-r but 1„ tbc winter uu Ulllkuit to wub.UJn 
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a constant supply of. It hardly matters what 
insects are given, caterpillars (not the hairy kinds), 
flies, moths, butterflies, mealworms, cockroaches; 
spiders are also relished. The fruit should be 
quite ripe. Bread and milk, if not sloppy, may 
also be given occasionally. 

Capuchins.—The Capuchins of South America 
are analogous to the Guenons of Africa, and the 
one most commonly Imported is the Brown 
Capuchin, which is a very docile and affectionate 
monkey of a reddish-brown colour. It is alsojtbe 
hardiest as well as the cheapest of the Capuchins, 
costing, as a rule about 40*. Too liberal a supply 
of food is harmful.* To a great extent these mon¬ 
keys are flesh-feedere, and a newly-killed mouse 
or a sparrow, besides grasshoppers, can be given. 
Eggs. if absolutely fresh, are also greatly relished. 
The Capuchins are more delicate than the Guenons 
and ought to be kept in a warm room. 

Feeding and Management—The details of 
feeding Mnngabeys are in every respect the same 
as for the Guenons, but the Macaques are more 
voracious than their relations aud a more liberal 
supply of food must be given; boiled rice, odd bits 
of bread and vegetables (carrots, potatoes and 
onions), pea-flour and meat may be mixed into a 
kind of pudding and a tinful given each day, 
morning and night; nuts. peas, maize, raw carrots, 
appics (sliced) are all relished. Dates, figs and 
grapes may be given as luxuries. 

All the Guenons are noted for the extreme de¬ 
velopment of the cheek-pouches, which, when full, 
give a very peculiar appearance to the face of the 
animal. A Guenon on being offered a nut or a 
portion of fruit from a large bag of food will pouch 
whatever is given to him until the pouches are full. 
They are mostly good-tempered one towards 
another when several are kept In one cage. Of 
the two species named the Green is the hardier and 
it bears our climate very well, rarely, if ever, 
ailing anything. Both are very playful and en¬ 
gaging during their youth, but. like nearly all other 
• monkeys, become vicious and morose as they get 
old. If the cage is small it is a good thing to let 
the monkey out once or twice a day for exercise, 
but the doors and windows of the room should be 
kept shut and small ornaments removed, as the 
long tall of a Guenon is a very uwkward weapon 
when flourished about, and would easily knock a 
valuable vase off a bracket or the mantelpiece in 
spite of the monkey trying to l>e most careful when 
jumping about. Half-an-hour is quite long 
enough at a time for a monkey to be away from 
its cage, and at such a time it should never be left 
alone or out of sight for a single instant, as. how¬ 
ever quiet and inoffensive it may api>ear when 
closely watched, a monkey enu never be trusted 
not to take advantage of any opportunity that may 
present itself. 

The Macaques are not so sultable for the average 
minded pet-keeper as the Guenons, as although 
they are interesting in many ways and serve to 
widen one’s exi>erience of monkeys, they cannot 
l>e relied upon. Their temper and equanimity 
may be perfect one moment, and the next they are 
transformed into veritable little fiends. No 
monkey likes being teased, but these are nearly 
as resentful as the Baboons, and a bite from them, i 
if they get near enough to their aggressor. Is a 
serious matter. Another reason—more import¬ 
ant in many ways—is that they are not suitable 
J>et a where young children are. as some of their 
actions might not l>e approved. When quite 
young they are very amusing and can be taught 
many little tricks. 

Cages.—The cage for an ordinary monkey should 
be at least 4 feet or 5 feet long and correspondingly 
high and broad. A door should be placed at each 
end to enable all parts of the interior readily 
accessible when the cage requires cleaning. Stout 
galvanised wire netting of 11 in. mesh is as good as i 
anything for the Trent, with a wooden moulding i 
strip nailed over the edges to finish off and improve 
the general appearance. The internal tittings 
need not be cither complicated or costly; merely 
two or three food dishes, a swinging perch, and a 
looking glass framed in stout wood. If the cage 
is intended for Marmosets, a sleeping box is an 
advantage. It can be placed at the top of the ' 
cage, a stout bough of a tree connecting It with 
the floor and thus giving the inmates of the cage 
a means of getting to the retiring chamber, which 
anould be tilled with sweet hay. Many people 


who keep monkeys cover the floor of the cages 
with sawdust, and others use only hay; which¬ 
ever be used must be changed every day and the 
cage floor thoroughly brushed down, and once a 
week scrubbed out with a strong mixture of soda 
and water. 

DORMICE. 

Amongst the smaller mammals the different 
kinds of European Dormice are great favourites 
not only with children but also with “ grown-ups/' 
Varieties.—There are three species which may. 
as a rule, be readily obtained from dealers of 
livestock. These are the Common Dormouse 
(Muscardinus arellanarius ). the Squirrel-tailed 
Dormouse (Glis escuUntus) and the Garden Dor¬ 
mouse (Eliomys quercinns). All are within reach 
of the humblest pet-keeper, the first-named costing 
about 3*. 6d. and the others from 7*. 6 d. to 15*. 
per pair, according to the number in the market. 
The Common Dormouse is too-well known to need 
any description. The Squirrel-tailed Dormouse is 
a very pretty little creature; the coloration is ashy- 
grey above and white beneath. It is considerably 
larger than it a common relation, being about 
6 inches in length without the tail, which is another 
5 Inches. The Garden Dormouse Is not quite so 
big, being only 8 or 9 inches in total length, of 
which the tail is between 3 and 4. The colour is 
brownish rather than ashy above, with white 
underparts; the eyes are ringed with black, which 
is extended as a stripe below and behind the ears; 
the tail is tipped with black above and white 
beneath. 

Cages.—Most people make the mistake of keeping 
dormice in cages which are far too small. A cage 
for the common species ought not to be less than 
18 inches to 24 inches long, and proportionately 
high and broad, whilst for the Squirrel-tailed 
Dormouse it should not be less than 5 feet long by 
4 feet high and 3 inches wide from back to front. 
The latter species, when awake, is a remarkably 
active creature and is coastantly on the move. 
Jumping and running about ail over Its cage and 
is quite as lively as the animal from which it takes 
its popular name. All the Dormice are arboreal 
in their habits, and provision ought to be made for 
this; in the small-size cage one small tree branch 
is sufficient, but in the one for the larger species 
two or even three may be necessary. The sleep¬ 
ing-box—a most important adjunct for these little 
mammals—which often spend nearly six out of the 
twelve months of the year asleep—should be 
placed at the top of the cage In such a position 
that It can be readily got at to inspect the interior 
now and again without disturbing the inmate; 
this is best done by means of a door in the side or 
roof of the main cage which opens directly Into the 
sleeping-box. The floor of the cage should be 
covered with pine sawdust, this need not be thickly 
spread as dormice are very clean and make hardly 
any mess at all. The sleeping-box may have a 
layer of sawdust and then be loosely filled with 
hay, moss, and wadding. Access to the box is 
given by having one of the branches so arranged 
that it leads from the floor to the entrance. With 
small rodents like these which can squeeze them¬ 
selves through remarkably tiny crevices, there is 
no necessity to use wires at all and the front of the 
cage may be glazed with fairly stout glass; If this 
be done ventilation mast be provided by having a 
fi inch square cut at the bottom of each side of the 
cage and another at the top near the centre and 
these covered with perforated zinc; these, of 
course, may be made as doors. 

Feeding and Management.—Dormice should 
be fed regularly twice a day on bread-and-milk, 
nuts, biscuits and fruit. It Is best to shell the 
nuts so as not to give the animals too much prac¬ 
tice in nibbling in case they turned their attention 
to the woodwork of the cage. Hazels, walnuts, 
acorns and chestnuts may be freely given and the 
Squirrel-tails are especially fond of chestuuts. 
Water should be liberally supplied. If kept in a 
warm room and food abundantly provided the 
chances are very much in favour of the Dormice 
not hil>emating. but they will get corpulent Just 
as if they were preparing for a long winter sleep. 

If more than one pair be kept in one cage quarrels 
are sure to arise, and an additional advantage In 
keeping only a pair of the Squirrel-tAiled species 
is that there D every probability that they will 
freely produce young in a cage of the dimensions 
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Klven, often twice a year. Gentleness Is a a sins i 
Qua non with all Dormice as. although pugnacious, 
they are extremely nervous creatures, and no one 
can successfully keep them who Ls not l*)th gentle • 
and patient. They Ret very tame and may safely 
he let out during the evening for a scamper round 
the room; they will fearlessly climb all over their 
owner, and jump comparatively Mr leaps for their 
size from one article of furniture to another. 
For young people there are very few of the smaller 
European animals that are more suitable as pets 
than these graceful creatures, not only Ixcause 
they are comparatively inexpensive to purchase, 
but also In that they are so little trouble to look 
after—a very Important matter in such cases 
where there may t>e a tendency for the novelty of ( 
having them to wear off after a short time. Just 
a final word of warning; should any of my readers 
possess an example which commences hllM*fnatlon 
in earnest. It should, in no circumstances. l>e 
Interfered with, or roused from its winter bleep, 
as such would in all probaMlity prove fatal. 

LIZARDS. 

Under the popular name of Lizards are classed 
by naturalists au extremely large number of 
species and varieties showing great variability and 
a very wide geographical range. By the modern 
classification the Lizards (Autosaurx or l/ur* niluj\ 
include the ancient Geckos, which are practically 
cosmopolitan, ami the African Chameleons and 
several other families. The true Lizards, however, 
are the Larrrtid'r . and these alone number upwards 
of a humired species. All that !- i n i . l here 
U to refer to several species which ha' e proved 
adaptable to a life of confinement and which, there¬ 
fore, inay l>e kept as pets. 

Even our native Lizards are of considerable 
Interest and some of them make pretty little p« »s 
The Common Lizard of this country Is a spi les 
with a very wide range—extending, in fact, 
through Northern and Ontral Europe; and Minna 
to the Sag ha lien Isles. To Ireland it Is a Bixciaiiy 
Interesting s|>ecieH inasmuch as It Is the only rep¬ 
tile found In that country—another injustice to 
M Ould Ireland." One of the most curious and 
Interesting things In connection with the Loccrf ilia 
Is the capability of reproducing a tail should this 
organ, as it very frequently docs, get broken 
The marvellous regenerative power Is centred in 
certain cells found In a transverse septum or 
cartilage ami Is retains 1 throughout the animal s 
life. An excellent example of this tail-brittleness 
Ih found In the common, uneful. and much i-cruc- 
ruled Hlow worm iAnouis fragilit). which Is in 
reality a legless Lizard and not a Snake as com¬ 
monly thought, ami which through Ignorance Is 
killed as being harmful to man. while In reality It 
is not merely Incapable of Inflicting harm but Is a 
most useful reptile, destroying vast quantities of 
snalLs and slugs, and therefore should be preserved 
rather than killed. 

Varieties.—Koine of the common species will do 
very well In captivity—the Eyed-Lizard for ex¬ 
ample—and moreover live for ten years and more: 
others, like the exquisitely coloured Green or 
Emerald Lizard found In Jersey do not live very 
long. Most of those reptiles when kept In rap- 
tivlty become remarkably tame and exhibit in 
Homo cases an Intelligence that one docs not as a 
rule associate with tho lUptilia generally. We 
will now enumerate a few of the k|x*cIch that 
may Ix kept In various ways, though some little 
care Is needed In the selection of species to live 
together, or it will be u cone of survival of the 

Ul Common Chameloon (ChameU»n rnlo<tri$).— 
Quite one of the rno*t remarkable of all the Lizards 
by reason of Its ability to change Its colour accord¬ 
ing to varying moods, to Inflate Its Issly, and to 
fliilMlst for ho long a time without food that It was 
commonly asserted It lived on air Another 
remarkable feature of the Chameleon Is the long 
extensile tongue by means of which It secures Its 
food; while yet another Is the eye structure 
enabling It to see In every direction without 
moving either Its head or Its Ixxly. Again the 
long tail Is prehensile. Although extremely 
Interesting the Chameleon Is somewhat trouble- 
some to keep In winter as Its quarters must Is? 
wanned. In summer this is unnecessary. ’1 he 
case In which It l« kept should have a warm ami 
f unny aspect and at one corner a slight shelter 


should be afforded the timid reptiles. The food 
l>est suited consists of cockroaches and other 
stnall Insects. Including riles. In size this Lizard 
measures when full-grown about 1 foot. It should 
not l>e kept with other species; and although this 
reptile will not take water from a vessel It will do so 
if the fem-case In which It Is kept be gently sprayed. 

Emerald or Green Lizard iL.riridis). — Beautiful 
though this species undoubtedly Is. It cannot 
generally speaking lx* recommended as one to lx* 
kept in captivity. Emerald green is the prevailing 
colour of the upper surface of this Lizard, which 
measures In the case of inales 10 Inches or 1 7 Inches 
In length, the majority of it being tail. Beneath 
it is yellowish, while the throat is blue, or bluish in 
the case of males In the breeding reason. In ita 
native habitat it prefers rocky places. Like many 
other Lizards it will eat insects of various kinds 
(Including butterflies!, snails, and earth-worms. 
It can be called a British species, as it occurs in 
Jersey. 

Eyed-Llzard (Lnrerfa ocellata ).—One of the 
most satisfactory species to keep in confinement, 
but on account of its voracity it is best pined 
alone In a greenhouse. After a time this species 
will get very tame, so tame as to take proffered 
food from the hand. Mice, earthworms, cock¬ 
roaches. etc., may lx* given to this Lizard, which 
is some 20 Inches to 21 inches long. The popular 
and s peel lie name has Ixen lies to wed on account 
of the ocelli, or eye-spots. In colour this Lizard 
is green above and often exquisitely reticulated 
with black. Beneath it is greenish-yellow; while 
at the sides are numerous blue, black-edged spob*. 
which account for Its Fpecllic and |»opular names. 
The males attain a large size —2 feet and more in 
length, and assume their most beautiful coloration 
at the breeding-time. 'I his H*c< 1 es retires for the 
winter, burrowing Into the sol! in late autumn to 
emerge with the tine days of the returning spring. 

Prickly Lizards.— By this name are popularly 
known several species which, though of good 
repute as ixts. are nevertheless uncanny to look 
uiK>n by reason of the spine like processes covering 
their body. The) are. however, less formidable 
than they seem; Indeed they are classed as gentle 
reptiles that will Mar handling with impunity. 
To the majority, however, they are not likely to 
appeal, more especially too as they are somewhat 
exixndvc. The Derblan Zonure (Zonurus drr- 
Ixtimii) Is one of the best of the gnmp. Like some 
other Lizards this species Is capable of taking long 
fasts. The LksI most acceptable to It consists of 
meal worms, small beetles, and grubs; while a 
veriH‘1 of water should lx supplied in its case 
Am In the case of the Blue-Tongucd. Its case should 
Ik* provided with a snug retreat; the floor of Ita 
apartment should also lx covered with sand. It 
may In; allowed to hllxrnutc hi a Mix or other 
receptacle containing leaves, but this must be 
kept hi a room In which there la a fire the night 
through. 

Tho Slow-VVorms (Angitis fray ifi.i).—A native 
species known also as the Blind-Worm. Ill is 
latter name is a most Inappropriate one as the 
MlH-cles has excellent eyes. It measures from 10 
Inches to I foot or more In length, and though 
there Is a slight tapering towards the tall it Is of 
alm«*d uniform thickness. On the upper surface 
It Is brownish-grey, with a metallic sheen; U neatJi 
It Ih black, but the colour Is variable. Except 
the gravid females, these reptiles like the shade. 
They feed on piiuIIh. earthworms, and slugs, and 
hibernate In burrows In the soli, i he f<X*i should 
be given alive. 

Viviparous Llzurd (/,. ciHixiru).—A very 
variable aperies In which the female Is larger than 
the male. The colour 1 m brown or reddhdi aMivc. 
with darker or lighter H|»ots. and <»ccasioiially there 
Is a dark yellow-edged band at the sides; beneath 
the male is orange or even red. and the female very 
much paler. From ri Inches to 7 Inches would 
represent tho length. Green fly and similar buc- 
culent morv4 Is will provide them with food until 
they are capable of tuking food similar to that 
given b> the Eyed-Llzard. This species hibernates 
in autumn. 

Wall Lizard (/>. muralis.). —Another very 
variable specie* which derives Its popular name 
from the ftw-t that it has In some of its nuUvc 
habitats a partiality for walls. 'I hough resembling 
the Common Lizard It Is 2 in. or :i In. longer and 
has a line tapering tall, while that of Its relative 
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Is for a greater part of its length of equal thickness. 
It requires similar treatment to the Common 
Lizard, and Is very partial to garden worms. This 
species also occurs in the Channel Islands. 

Housing, etc.—To those who can afford to pur¬ 
chase ready-made one of the delightful little 
vivaria that are on the market, the problem of how 
best to accommodate these Lizards which cannot 
be allowed the run of a warm green house, might be 
readily solved. Necessarily, however, these are 
somewhat expensive, and it is not at all unusual 
for those who go in for Lizard-keeping to rig up a 
suitable substitute therefor out of a box* attiring 
thereto a thick glass front and a door made of 
perforated zinc. Such a home-made structure j 
would necessarily vary as regards its dimensions 
with the particular species that it Is desired to 
accommodate. So far as the species dealt with 
are concerned, a vivarium that would be suited to 
a reptile of the size of the Eyed Lizards might very 
well l>e 4 feet long. 2 feet high, and 21 feet wide. 
The !bottom should be thickly strewn with small 
shingle or sand and a retreat at one comer should 
be fashioned out of cork, hark or something similar. 
A small tree-branch would also be a useful addition. 
Generally speaking the Lizards are sun-lovere and 
therefore the vivarium should be so situate that it 
gets as much as possible. 

Feeding, etc.—As the favourite food of the 
dilferent Lizards enumerated has been given when 
dealing with them specifically there is little need 
to refer to it specially. Still it may be as well to 
state that clean fresh water should be provided 
in a pan. for though it is not unusual for these 
reptiles to abstain from taking it for a long time 
on end. yet it is a necessity for them. 

In the enumeration of species we have not in¬ 
cluded the locally distributed (in this country) 
Sand Lizard iLocrrta Agilis ). for despite every care 
and many trials with it. we have not found it a very 
suitable one for a life of captivity. It is larger 
and bulkier than L. vivipara with which it is some¬ 
times confused and shows considerable colour- 
variation. the colours of both male and female 
being more subdued after the breeding season is 
passed. Vivid green is the ground-colour of the 
male at that time, especially on the sides, where 
it is also dotted with black, and has whitish eye- 
spots. Beneath it is yellow. The female is a 
combination of grey or dark brown with rows of 
white centred spots. This Lizard is very common 
in parts of Surrey and Dorset. It may be stated 
that those wishing to catch Lizards in their haunts 
should never attempt to do so by the hand. The 
proper way is by means of a thread-noose attached 
to a thin, pliant stick. 

TORTOISES. 

Nearly everyone in large towns Is familiar with 
certain species of Land Tortoises which are sold 
l>y wily itinerant merchants as useful aids to the 
gardener who. unless he be something of a natural¬ 
ist, alas! soon finds that he lias been imposed upon, 
and that iustead of eating the luscious slugs with 
which his soil abounds, the tortoise prefers Ills 
succulent lettuces and tender cabbage plants, not 
to mention his strawberries. The Water Tor¬ 
toises. however, ore with few exceptions carnivor¬ 
ous. and this must be borne in miml when making 
provision for the respective needs of the members 
of the two families TeMudinidin Laud Tortoises), 
and Emvdidm (Terrapins, or Marsh Tortoises). 
Generally speaking, it is the former which are 
favoured by the pet-keeper, and interesting 
creatures they are In captivity. It is astonishing 
the time these Land Tortoises will live In a state 
of captivity if they arc but intelligently treated In 
the way of food. Nor are they the dull, stupid 
creatures that at first blush they would seem to be: 
on the contrary they soon l>ecome fairly tame and 
readily recognise the hands that feed them. The 
name Tortoise is a i>eculiarly appropriate one. 
liaving been bestowed on the group on account of 
their twisted legs. 

LAND TORTOISES. 

Varieties.—Those best suited to a life in cap¬ 
tivity are natives of Europe, the most familiar 
species being TcMudo i ;ruca, T. mauritaniev . and | 



T. marginala. the first-named two haring reference 
to their country of origin and the last and largest 
to the extended hind margin of its carapace. The 
Greek Tortoise may be differentiated from its 
two allies by its long tail having a claw-like end: 
while the Moorish Tortoise has. like T. marginata , 
but a single plate In the tail vicinity and a plastron 
which is movable behind, as against the immovable 
plastron and double tail-plate of the Greek 
Tortoise. 

Management—If the Tortoises are to be kept in 
the garden they must be restricted by some means, 
or they will do a lot of damage. The position 
assigned them should be a sunny one and prefer¬ 
ably bounded by a wall. It is then quite easy 
to rig up with boards, or a box from which an end 
has been removed, a comfortable retreat from bad 
weather, and especially if a framework on which 
some Willesden Canvas has been stretched well 
covers the retreat, thus protecting it from rain and 
scorching sun. Occasionally one sees the Tortoise 
restricted by means of a cord fastened through a 
hole made in the hind margin of the shell. This 
will not appeal to the majority. Of course if the 
Tortoises can be allowed the liberty of a warm 
green-house and are fed property they will not 
hibernate. Moreover, too. assuming that a pair 
have been kept (and this is better than keeping a 
single one), the probability is that eggs will be laid. 
In that case they should be placed in some moist 
sand on a frame generating a nice moist heat of 
75 deg. to 85 deg. Fahr. In that case they should 
hatch out in two months or a little more. 

In the event of one not having a suitable green¬ 
house in which the Tortoises can be housed in 
winter, they should be allowed in autumn to bury 
themselves in the ground, marking the spot that 
they have selected. Or again they may be taken 
and placed in a box containing soil or leaves and 
stowed in a cool room until spring, when ther will 
awake from their torpor and soon commence to 
feed, though not very readily at first. 

Foods.—The best food for Land Tortoises con¬ 
sists of lettuce, cabbage, grass, dandelion flowers 
and the Mowers of buttercup; while it also exhibits 
a partiality for strawberries, currants, and many 
other garden plants. 

MARSH TORTOISES. 

These are very much (latter than their land con¬ 
geners. and are, moreover, provided with webbed 
feet to suit the partial aquatic life that they lead. 
To keep them wholly in water, however, is cruel 
for they are also most capable walkers. 

Emys Orbicularis (Syn. E. lutaria ), the European 
Pond Tortoise is the commonest species kept and 
is variable as to colour; there are two types, 
radiate and spotted, in the former of which the 
colours radiate from the centre. Adult specimens 
measure from 5 inches upwards to 0 inches. To 
watch this Tortoise stalk its prey, whether fish or 
frog, is most interesting. In a state of nature ther 
feed In the water, but when tame they will take 
food on land. These Pond Tortoises make a 
curious shrill noise at breeding time. The eggs 
are deposited on land, but the young are very 
difficult to rear. 

Food and Management—As previously sug¬ 
gested these are in the main carnivorous, feeding 
upon worms, newts, fish, frogs, and various insects: 
while In captivity they may also be provided with 
raw meat, small birds and mammals. Where one 
can furnish these creatures with a smalt sunny* 
duck-weed-covered pond, with a bank on which 
they can land to “sun “ themselves, this should 
be an ideal spot. Such a pond, howorer, would 
need to be surrounded with wire-netting or the 
Tortoises would “ 8tray.** Provision should also 
be made of a suitable place in which they can 
deposit their eggs should they wish to do eo; a 
nice light, sandy soil would be excellent. They 
should be allowed to hibernate in a box of moss and 
then be stored in a cool front-proof place until the 
following season. If one can give them Plenty of 
suitable food, and a warm green-house having a 
pond in which the water can be kept chilled, or 
one of the vivariums making provision for this 
latter, these Marsh Tortoises will not hibernate. 
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Pears 5 Ready Reckoner 

From One-sixteenth of a Penny to 
Twenty-one Shillings 

In the following tables any number of articles, separate weights or measures, days, weeks, months or year* 
-from 1 to 5,000 —are reckoned, at amounts from a sixteenth of one penny to one guinea. »n indxmdwU 
sets, each table bring complete in itself. Up to 20 each number is worked through progressively in 
tables on this page; then follows 25— as a Quarter of a hundred—and every multiple of ten next i n order, unm 
52— as the number standing for the iceeks in a year—interpolated in its proper place. 

In the longer tables-from the next page to the end—every number from 1 to 100 is reckoned out. Beyond 
the number 100. the figures standing for multiples of dozens up to the gross (144) have a 
also 112. the number of pounds in a cwt .; with an entry for 865. the number of days in the year, breaking 
the even hundred progression ; and one at 2.240 -for the purpose of shoving at a 

ton comes to of anything priced at the amount per pound shown by the table—inserted between the -.000 
and 3.000. 

The reckoning for every possible combination of trhole numbers can thus be readily arrived at.icherenot 
expressly given . by adding together the items indicating the values attached to composing numbers. Thus 
3.300 articles at one-twelfth of a penny each would come to Uic total of 3.000 r 300 + 00 + 6. or. as wntt be 
seen. £1 0s. lOd. + 2s. 1 <i.+ 5d. + Oid.. an aggregate equalling £1 3 s. 41 d. 
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l 

0 

9 

900 

13 

0 

6 

l 

3 

01 

1000] 

14 

li 

8 

1 

3 

4 

1250' 

18 

4 

7 

1 

3 

71 

1500 

21 

17 

0 

1 

3 

11 

1750 

25 

10 

5 

1 

4 

21 

2000: 

29 

3 

4 

1 

4 

0 

2240! 

32 

13 

4 

1 

4 

91 

3000 

43 

15 

0 

1 

5 

1 

5000! 

72 

18 

4 


13 

0 

4 

4 

50, 

0 

18 

8 

14 

0 

4 

8 

57 

0 

19 

0 

15! 

0 

5 

0 

58 

0 

19 

4 

10 

0 

5 

4 

59 

0 

19 

8 

17| 

0 

5 

8 

00 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

61 

1 

0 

4 

19 

0 

0 

4 

62 

1 

0 

8 

20' 

0 

6 

8 

63 

1 

1 

0 

21 

0 

7 

0 

04 

1 

1 

4 

22 

0 

7 

4 

65 

1 

1 

8 

23 

0 

7 

8 

66 

1 

2 

0 

24 

0 

8 

0 

67 

1 

0 

*. 

4 

25 

0 

8 

4 

68 

1 

2 

8 

20 

0 

8 

8 

09 

1 

3 

0 

27! 

0 

9 

0 

70! 

1 

3 

4 


23! 0 
29 0 


9 4 
9 8 


30, 0 10 0 

31 0 10 4 

32 0 10 8 

33! 0 11 0 


71 1 3 

72 1 4 

731 1 4 

74i 1 4 


8 365 

0 400 

4 500 


34 0 

35 0 
30 0 

37 0 

38 0 
39, 0 
40: 0 
411 0 
42] 0 
431 0 


11 4 
11 8 

12 0 

12 4 
12 8 

13 0 
13 4 

13 8 

14 0 
14 4 


75 1 5 

76 1 5 

77 1 5 

78 1 0 

79 1 0 

80 1 6 

81 1 7 

82 1 7 

S3 1 7 

84 1 8 

85 1 8 

86 1 8 


8 000 
0 700 

4 750 

8 800 
0 900 

4 1000 
8 1250 
0 1500 
4 1750 
8 2000 
0 2240 
4 3000 
8 5000 


£ 8 . d. 
19 0 
19 4 
1 9 8- 
1 10 0 
1 10 4 
1 10 8 
1 11 0 
1 11 4 

1 11 8 
1 12 0 
1 12 4 
1 12 8 
1 13 0 
1 13 4 

1 16 0 
1 16 8 

1 17 4 

2 0 0 

2 3 4 
2 4 0 

2 6 8 
2 8 0 
2 10 0 

2 18 4 

3 0 8 

4 3 4 

5 0 0 

0 18 
0 13 4 

8 6 8 

10 0 0 

11 13 4 

12 10 0 

13 6 8 

15 0 0 

10 13 4 - 
20 10 8 
25 0 0 
29 3 4 
33 6 8 
37 6 8 
50 0 0 
83 0 8 














I 


riO 
1 0 
2 0 
8 0 
4 0 
6 0 
6 0 

7 0 

8 0 
9 0 

10 0 
11 0 
12 0 

13 0 

14 0 

15 0 

16 0 

17 0 

18 0 
10 0 
20 0 
21 0 
22 0 

23 0 

24 0 

25 0 

26 0 

27 0 

28 0 

29 0 

30 0 

31 0 

32 0 

33 0 

34 0 
36 0 

36 0 

37 0 

38 0 
30 0 

40 0 

41 0 

42 0 

43 0 


0 41 

0 81 
1 0| 
1 5 

1 0i 

2 1 * 

2 51 
2 10 

3 21 
3 61 

3 101 

4 3 
4 71 

4 lli 

5 31 

6 8 
6 01 

6 41 
6 81 

7 1 
7 51 

7 9* 

8 11 
8 6 
8 101 
0 21 
9 01 
9 11 

10 31 

10 71 
10 111 

11 4 
11 81 

12 0 * 
12 41 

12 9 

13 11 
13 51 

13 01 

14 2 
14 01 

14 101 

15 2 


NO £ 

44 0 

45 0 

46 0 

47 0 

48 0 

49 0 
60 0 
61 0 
52 0 

63 0 
54 0 
65 0 

56 0 

57 1 
68 1 

59 1 

60 1 
61 1 
62 1 
03 1 

64 1 

65 1 
00 1 

67 1 

68 1 

69 1 

70 1 

71 1 

72 1 

73 1 

74 1 

75 1 

76 1 

77 1 

78 1 

79 1 
HO 1 
81 1 
82 1 
83i 1 

84 1 

85 1 : 
H6 1 1 


: s. d. 

15 7 

15 111 

16 31 

16 71 

17 0 
17 41 

17 8* 

18 Of 
18 5 

18 91 
10 11 
10 51 

19 10 
0 21 
0 01 
0 101 
1 3 

1 71 
1 11 * 

2 3| 
2 8 

3 01 
3 4* 

3 81 

4 1 
4 5* 

4 91 
6 11 

5 6 

5 10* 

6 21 

0 61 
6 11 
7 31 

7 71 

7 11! 

8 4 
8 8 * 

9 0* 

9 41 

9 9 

10 11 
10 5* 


No 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 
06 
97 
OS 
99 

100 

108 

110 

112 

120 

130 

132 

140 

144 

150 

175 

200 

250 

300 

365 

400 
500 
600 
700 
750* 
800| 
900 
1000 
1250 
1 500 
1750 
2000 
2240 
3000 
5000 


£ J. 
1 10 
1 11 
1 11 
1 11 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 13 
1 13 
1 14 
1 14 
1 14 
1 15 
1 15 
1 18 
1 18 

1 19 

2 4> 

2 6 
2 6 
2 9 

2 11 

2 13 

3 1 

3 10 

4 8 

5 6 

6 9 

7 1 

8 17 
10 12 

12 7 

13 5 

14 3 

15 18 
17 14 

*>•> O 

20 11 
30 19 
35 H 
39 13 
53 2 

88 10 


61 

10 * 

2! 

7 

1H 

3* 

7! 

0 

4* 

Hi 

0! 

5 
3 

11 * 

8 

6 
0* 
9 

7 
0 
H 

ll! 

10 

6* 

3 
3* 

8 
1 
6 

11 

7* 

4 
9 
•> 

8* 

3 

9* 

4 
4 

6 

10 


8. 

•i. 

7 

5 

7 

01 

8 

21 

8 

~i 

9 

0 

9 

4} 



87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
108 
110 
112 
120 
130 
132 
140 
144; 
150 

175 
200 
250 
300 
305 
400 
500 
600 
700 
7.50 
800 
900 
1000 
1250 
1500 
1750 
2000 
2210 
3000 
5000 


1 14 51 

1 14 10 
1 15 2f 
1 15 71 

1 16 01 
1 10 5 

1 16 9! 
1 17 24 

1 17 71 

1 18 0 
1 18 4| 

1 18 9* 

1 19 21 

1 19 7 


«» 

•> 

9 

«> 

3 

a» 

2 

4 

4 

*> 

7 

0 

o 

11 

5| 

•» 

12 

3 

•> 

1 5 

5 

•> 

•- 

17 

0 

o 

19 

4* 

3 

9 

31 

3 

19 

•> 

4 

18 

Hi 

6 

18 

9 

t 

4 

5! 

** 

» 

18 

4 


9 17 11 
11 17 6 

13 17 1 

14 16 lu* 

15 16 H 

17 16 3 

19 15 10 
24 I t 9* 
29 13 9 

34 12 8* 

39 11 8 


4 4 6 

59 7 
98 19 


6 8 
7 6 



1 0 
2 0 
8 0 
4 0 

6 0 
6 0 

7 0 

8 0 
9 0 

10 0 
11 0 
12 0 

13 0 

14 0 
16 0 
16 0 

17 0 

18 0 

19 0 

20 0 

21 O 

22 0 

23 0 

24 0 

26 O 
26 0 

27 0 

28 0 
29 0 

80 O 

81 0 
32 


0 4* 

0 9 

1 H 
1 6 
1 10| 

2 3 

2 7* 

3 0 

3 4* 

3 9 

4 1* 

4 6 

4 10* 
6 3 

6 7* 
0 0 
6 4* 

6 9 

7 1* 
7 6 

7 10* 

8 3 

8 7* 

9 0 

9 4* 

9 9 

10 1* 
10 6 
10 10 * 
11 3 

11 7* 


0 

12 

4* 

0 

12 

9 

llii 

0 

13 

10» 

o 

14 

a 

0 

14 

7* 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

4* 


481 0 16 1 


_ O £ 

44 0 

46 0 

46 O 

47 0 

48 0 

49 0 
60 0 
51 O 
62 0 

63 O 

64 1 

65 1 

66 1 
57 1 
68 1 
69 1 
00 1 
61 1 
62 1 

63 l 

64 1 

65 1 

on! l 

07 l 
OH 1 

69 1 

70 l 

71 1 

72 1 

73 1 

74 1 

75 1 
70 1 

77 1 

78 1 

79 1 

80 1 
81 1 
82 1 

83 1 

84 1 
86 1 
86 1 1 


: 8. 

10 o 
10 10* 
17 3 

17 7* 

18 0 

18 4* 

18 9 

19 1* 

19 0 

19 10* 

0 3 

0 7* 

1 0 
1 4* 

1 9 

2 1* 

2 0 
2 10 * 
3 3 

3 7* 

4 0 

4 4* 

4 9 
6 1* 
6 0 
6 10 * 
0 3 

0 7* 

7 0 

7 4* 

7 9 

8 1* 

8 6 
8 10 * 
9 3 

9 7* 

10 0 
10 4* 

10 9 

11 H 
11 6 
11 10 * 

12 3 


No 

K7 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 
90 

97 

98 

99 
100 
108 
110 
112 
120 
130 
132 
HO 

! 44 

160 

175 

200 

250 

300 

306 

400 

600 

000 

700 

760 

800 

900 

1000 

1250 

1600 

1760 

21100 

2240 

3000 

6000 


£ *. 
1 12 
1 13 
1 13 
1 13 
1 14 
1 14 
1 14 
1 15 
1 15 
1 16 
1 16 
1 16 
1 17 

1 17 

2 O 
2 1 
2 2 
2 5 
2 8 
2 9 
2 12 

2 14 
2 16 

3 6 

3 15 

4 13 
6 12 
6 16 
7 10 


13 2 

14 1 

16 0 
16 17 
18 15 
23 8 
28 2 
32 16 
37 10 
42 0 
66 5 
93 16 


d. 

7* 

O 

4* 

9 

1* 

6 

10* 

3 

7* 

O 

4* 

9 

1* 

0 

6 

3 

O 

O 

9 

6 

6 

O 

3 

7* 

0 

9 

6 

10* 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

O 

6 

0 

9 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

5 

•» 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

8 

6 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

2 

6 

7 

0 

• » 

11 

8 

0 

3 

4 

9 

0 

3 

9 

10 

0 

4 

«* 

11 

0 

4 

7 

12 

0 

6 

0 

13 

•o 

6 

6 

14 

0 

5 

10 

16 

0 

0 

3 

16 

0 

6 

8 

17 

0 

7 

1 

1H 

0 

7 

6 

19 

0 

7 

11 

20 

0 

8 

4 

21 

0 

8 

9 

*>•> 

0 

9 

o 

— 

23 

0 

9 

7 

24 

0 

10 

0 

26 

0 

10 

6 

26 

0 

10 

10 

27 

0 

11 

3 

28 

0 

11 

8 

29 

0 

12 

1 

30 

0 

12 

6 

31 

0 

12 

11 

32 

0 

13 

4 

33 

0 

13 

9 

34 

0 

14 

•> 

36 

0 

14 

7 

36 

0 

16 

0 

37 

0 

16 

6 

38 

0 

16 

10 

39 

0 

16 

3 

40 

0 

16 

8 

41 

0 

17 

1 


£ 8. <i. 

0 18 4 

0 18 0 8S| 1 

0 19 2 89| 1 

0 19 7 90 1 

1 O 0 91 1 

1 0 5 92 1 

1 0 10 93 1 

113 911 

118 05 1 

1 2 1 96 2 

1 2 6 97 2 

1 2 11 08 2 
1 3 4 991 2 

1 3 0 100 2 

1 4 2 108 2 

147 110 2 

1 60 112 2 
156 120 2 

1 6 10 130 2 

1 6 3 132 2 

108 140 2 

17 1 141 3 

176 150 3 

1 7 11 175 3 


0 10 
1 3 


1 921 300 6 


1 1 
1 1 


1 2 11 
1 3 4 

1 3 0 
1 4 2 
1 4 7 
1 6 0 
1 5 6 
1 6 10 
1 6 3 




1 9 7 

1 10 0 
1 10 5 

1 10 10 
111 3 

111 8 
1 12 1 
1 12 6 
1 12 11 
1 13 4 
1 13 9 

114 2 

1 14 7 

1 16 O 
1 15 6 

1 16 10 


365 7 

400 8 

600 10 
600 12 
700 14 
750 16 
800 16 
900 18 
1000 20 
1250 26 
1600 31 
1750 36 
2000 41 
2240 46 
3000 62 
5000 104 


fi. (t. 

16 3 
16 8 

17 1 
17 6 

17 11 

18 4 

18 9 

19 2 

19 7 

O 0 
0 6 
O 10. 

1 3 
1 8 

5 0 

6 10 
6 8 

10 O 

14 2 

15 O 

18 4 

0 0 

2 6 
12 11 

3 4 

4 2 

5 0 
12 1 

8 

8 4 

10 O 

11 8 

12 6 
13 4 

15 0 

16 H 
O 10 

6 O 

9 2 

13 4 
13 4 

10 0 

3 4 
















912 


5£d. 

No £ 
1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 
6 0 
0 0 

7 0 

8 0 
9 0 

10 0 
11 0 
12 0 

13 0 

14 0 

15 0 
10 0 

17 0 

18 0 
10! 0 
20 0 
21 0 
22 0 

23 0 

24 0 

25 0 
20 0 

27 0 

28 0 

29 0 

30 0 
311 0 
32; 0 

33 0 

34 0 

35 0 
30 0 

37 0 

38 0 
39| 0 
40. 0 

41 0 

42 0 
43' 0 

5id. 


5fd. 


5. a. 

0 51 
0 101 

I 3| 

1 9 

2 21 

2 71! 

3 0! 

3 6 

3 111 

4 41 

4 9J 

5 3 

6 81 
0 11 
6 01 
7 0 
7 51 

7 101 

8 3! 

8 9 

9 21 

9 71 
10 0 } 

10 G 

10 111 

II 41 

11 91 

12 3 
12 81 

13 11 

13 01 

14 0 
14 51 

14 101 

15 3! 
15 9 
10 21 
10 71 
17 01 
17 0 

17 lit 

18 41 
18 91 


No; £ s. d . 

44 0 19 3 

45 0 19 81 

46 1 0 11 

47 1 0 6| 

48 1 1 0 

49 1 1 51 

50 1 1 101 

51 1 2 3! 

52 1 2 9 

53 1 3 21 

54 1 3 71 

55 1 4 01 
50 1 4 0 

57 1 4 111 

58 1 5 41 

59 1 5 91 

60 1 0 3 

61 1 0 81 

62 1 7 11 
03 1 7 61 

64 1 8 0 

65 1 8 51 

60 1 8 101 
67 1 9 31 
OS 1 9 9 

09 1 10 21 

70 1 10 71 

71 1 11 01 

72 1 11 6 

73 1 11 111 

74 1 12 41 
75, 1 12 91 
70 1 13 3 

77 1 13 81 

78 1 14 11 

79 1 14 01 

80 1 15 0 

81 1 15 51 

82 1 15 101 
83. 1 10 31 
84' 1 10 9 
85! 1 17 21 
80' 1 17 71 


No £ 

87 1 

88 1 

89 1 

90 1 

91 1 

92 2 

93 2 

94 2 

95 2 

90 2 

97 2 

98 2 

99 2 

100 2 
108 2 
110 2 
112 2 
120 2 
130 2 

132 2 

140 3 

144 3 

150 3 

175 3 

200 4 

250 5 

300 0 

365 7 

400 8 

500 10 
600 13 
700 15 
750 10 
800 17 
900 19 

1000 21 
1250 27 
1500 32 
1750 38 
2000 43 
2240 49 
3000 65 
5000 109 


. 8 .. d. 
18 0! 
18 6 
18 111 
19 41 
19 91 
0 3 
0 81 
1 11 
1 61 
2 0 

2 51 
2 101 

3 31 
3 9 

7 3 

8 11 

9 0 
12 6 
16 101 

17 9 

1 3 
3 0 

5 71 
16 61 

7 6 
9 41 

11 3 
19 81 

15 0 

18 9 

2 6 
0 3 

8 11 

10 0 
13 9 
17 6 

6 101 

16 3 
5 71 

15 0 
0 0 

12 6 
7 0 


Norm. 

1 0 0 5! 
20 0 11* 
.8 0 1 6 * 
4 0 1 11 

6 0 2 4! 
60 2 10* 

7 0 8 4* 

8 0 S 10 

9 0 4 3! 

10 0 4 9* 

11 0 6 3 * 

12 0 6 9 

13 0 6 2! 

14 0 6 8* 

15 0 7 2* 

16 0 7 8 

17 0 8 1! 

18 0 8 7* 

19 0 9 1! 

20 0 9 7 

21 0 10 01 
22 0 10 6 * 

23 0 11 0* 

24 0 11 6 

25 0 11 11! 

26 0 12 5* 

27 0 12 11* 

28 0 13 5 

29 0 13 10! 

30 0 14 4* 

31 0 14 10* 

32 0 15 4 

33 0 15 9! 

34 0 16 S* 

35 0 16 9* 
30 0 17 8 

37 0 17 8! 

38 0 18 2* 

39 0 18 8* 

40 0 19 2 

41 0 19 7! 

42 101* 

43 1 0 7* 


NO £ 
44, 1 

45 1 

46 1 

47 1 

48 1 

49 1 
60 1 
61 1 
62 1 

63 1 

64 1 

65 1 

66 1 
67 1 

58 1 

59 1 

60 1 
61 1 
62 1 

63 1 

64 1 

65 1 

66 1 

67 1 

68 1 

69 1 

70 1 

71 1 

72 1 

73 1 

74 1 

75 1 

76 1 

77 1 

78 1 

79 1 

80 1 
81 1 
82 1 

83 1 

84 2 

85 2 

86 2 


s. d. No £ *. d. 

1 1 87 2 1 8! 

10 ! 88 2 2 2 

2 0* 89 2 2 7! 

2 6* 90 2 8 1* 

3 0 91 2 3 7J 

3 6! 92 2 4 1 

3 11* 93 2 4 6! 

4 6* 94 2 5 0* 

4 11 95 2 6 6* 

6 4! 96 2 6 0 

5 10* 97 2 6 6! 

64* 98 2 6 11! 

6 10 99 2 7 5J 

7 3! 100 2 7 11 

7 9* 108 2 11 9 

8 3* 110 2 12 8* 

8 9 112 2 13 8 

9 2! 120 2 17 0 

9 8* 180 3 2 3* 

10 2* 132 3 3 3 

10 8 140 3 7 1 

11 1! 144 8 9 0 

11 7* 150 3 11 10* 

12 1* 175 4 3 10* 

12 7 200 4 15 10 

13 0! 260 5 19 9* 

13 0* 300 7 3 9 

14 0* 365 8 14 10* 

14 6 400 0 11 8 

14 11! 600 11 10 7 

15 5* 000 14 7 8 

15 11* 700 16 15 5 

16 5 760 17 19 4* 

16 10! 800 19 3 4 

17 4* 900 21 11.3 

17 10* 1000 23 19 2 

18 4 1250; 29 18 11* 

18 9* 1500 35 18 9 

19 3* 1750 41 18 6* 
19 9* 2000 47 18 4 

0 3 2240 53 13 4 

0 8! 3000 71 17 6 
1 2* 5000 119 16 10 


6d. 


No 

■e 

8. 


Nor i 

i s. 



£ 

5. 


No; 

£ 

1. 

d . 

1 

0 

0 

5i 

44 1 

0 

2 

87 

1 

19 

10» 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

11 

45, 1 

. 0 

71 

8S 

2 

0 

4 

2 

I 

0 

1 

0 

A 

3 0 

1 

41 

40 1 

. l 

1 

89 

0 

0 

91 

? 

0 

1 

6 

■4 

0 

1 

10 

47 1 

l 

61 

90 

•> 

1 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

o 

3J 

4S 1 

2 

0 

91 

O 

1 

81 

6 1 

0 

•7 

0 

mm 

0 

0 

O 

9 

49 1 

. 2 

51 

92 

O 

W 

2 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

r% 

1 

0 

3 

21 

50 1 

0 

11 

03 

O 

•4 

2 

71 

7 

0 

3 

0 

4 V 

8 

0 

3 

8 

51 1 

L 3 

41 

94 

O 

*• 

3 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

m% 

9 

0 

4 

w 

52 1 

L 3 

10 

05 

2 

3 

61 

9 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

4 

7 

53 1 

L 4 

31 

96 

2 

4 

0 


0 

5 

0 

A 

n 

0 

5 

0J 

54 1 

l 4 

9 

97 

2 

4 

51 

111 

0 

5 

mm 

6 

12 

0 

6 

6 

55 1 

L 5 

21 

98 

2 

4 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 0 

6 

111 

56 1 

l 5 

8 

99 

2 

5* 

• 41 

13 

0 

6 

mm 

6 

14 

0 

0 

5 

67 1 

. 6 

11 

100 

2 

5 

10 

14 

0 

mm 

7 

M 

0 

A 

15 

0 

0 

101 

58 J 

L 6 

7 

108 

2 

9 

6 

15 

0 

7 

6 

16, 0 

7 

4 

59 1 

t 7 

01 

110 

0 

*4 

10 

5 

l<v 

m mm 

0 

A 

8 

0 

17 

0 

7 

91 

60 1 

L 7 

0 

112 

O 

11 

4 

17 

0 

8 

6 

A 

18 

0 

8 

3 

61 1 

L 7 

111 

120 

O 

15 

0 


0 

9 

0 

mm 

19 

0 

8 

81 

62 1 

L 8 

5 

130 

0 

19 

7 

19, 

0 

9 

6 

201 

0 

9 

O 

** 

03 1 

L 8 

101 

132 

3 

0 

6 

20; 

0 

10 

0 

21 

0 

9 
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6 88 2 
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6 90 2 
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31 

88 
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2 

6 

41 

90 

2 

0 
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91 

o 
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7 

41 

92 

2 

7 

11 
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a* 
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51 

94 

2 

8 
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95 

o 
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9 

51 

96 

o 

10 

0 


108| 2 
110 2 
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120 3 

130 3 

132 3 

140 3 

144 3 

150 3 

175 4 

200| 5 
250 0 

300 7 

305 0 

400, 10 
500 13 
GOO 15 
700 1" 
750 10 
800 20 
000 23 
1000 26 
1250 32 
1500 30 
1750 45 
2000 52 
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3000 78 
5000 130 


2 11 61 


2 16 3 
2 17 3* 


18 4 

2 6 

7 S\ 

8 0 
12 11 

15 0 
18 11 

11 U 

4 2 
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16 3 
10 11 

8 4 

0 5 

12 6 

4 7 

10 71 
16 8 

8 0 
0 10 

11 01 

1 3 

11 51 

1 8 
6 8 
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l 1 0 
2 0 
S 0 
4, 0 
5 0 
6' 0 
7 0 
S' 0 
9! 0 
10 0 
11 0 
12! 0 
13 : 0 

14 0 

15 0 

16 0 

17 0 

18 0 

19 O 

20 0 
21 0 
22 0 

23 O 

24 0 
251 0 
261 0 
271 0 
281 0 

29 0 

30 O 

31 0 

32 0 

33 O 

34 0 

35 0 

36 1 

37 1 

38 1 

39 1 

10 1 

41 1 

42 1 
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1 11 
1 81 
2 3 

2 9! 

3 41 

3 111 

4 6 

5 0! 

5 71 

6 2i 

0 9 

7 31 

7 101 

8 51 
0 0 

9 61 

10 11 
10 81 
11 3 

11 91 

12 41 
12 111 

13 6 

14 01 

14 71 

15 21 

15 9 

16 31 

16 10ft 

17 51 

18 0 

18 61 
19 11 

19 81 

0 3 

0 91 

1 41 
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2 6 

3 01 

3 71 
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44 l 

45 1 
40 1 

47 1 

48 1 

49 1 

50 1 
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52 1 

53 1 

54 1 

55 1 

56 1 

57 1 
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00 1 
61 1 
02 1 
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64 1 

65 1 

66 1 

67 1 

68 1 
091 1 

70 1 

71 1 
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74 2 

75 2 

70 2 
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4 9 

5 31 
5 101 
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7 0 

7 61 

8 11 
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9 3 
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1 71 
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84' 2 7 3 
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d. 

87 

2 8 
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88 

2 9 

0 

89 

2 10 

01 

90 

2 10 

74 

91 

2 11 

21 

92 

2 11 

9 

93 

2 12 

3! 

94 

2 12 

104 

95 

2 13 

54 

90 

2 14 

0 

97 

2 14 

0! 

98; 

2 15 

14 

90 

2 15 

Hi 

ion 

2 10 

3 

108, 

3 0 

9 

110 

3 1 

104 

112 

3 3 

0 

120 

3 7 

0 

130 

3 13 

li 

132 

3 14 

3 

140 

3 18 

9 

144 

4 1 

0 

150 

4 4 

44 

175; 

4 18 

54 

200 

5 12 

0 

250 

7 0 

74 

300 

8 6 

9 

365 

10 6 

3i 

400' 

11 6 

0 

500 

11 1 

3 

000 

10 17 

6 

700 

19 13 

9 

750 

21 1 

104 

800, 

22 10 

0 

900 

25 0 

3 

1(H>0 

28 2 

0 

1250 

35 3 

li 

1500 

42 3 

9 

1750 

49 4 

41 

2000 

50 5 

0 

2240 

63 0 

0 

3000 

84 7 

0 

5000 1 

140 12 

0 


No £ 
1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

5 0 
01 0 

7 0 

8 0 
9, 0 

10 0 
u 0 
12 0 
13; 0 
14 O 
15; 0 
16 0 

17 0 

18 O 
19, 0 
201 0 
21, 0 
22 0 
231 0 
24, 0 
26 0 
26 0 
271 O 
281 0 
29, 0 

30 O 

31 0 

32 0 
83 0 

34 0 

35 0 
86 0 
87 1 
38 1 
39j I 
40 1 
411 1 
42, l 

I 43 1 


*. d. 

0 61 i 

1 1 

1 7* 

2 2 
2 81 
3 3 

3 91 

4 4 

4 101 

6 5 

5 111 
0 6 

7 01 

7 7 

8 11 

8 8 
9 21 
9 9 

10 31 
10 10 

11 41 
11 11 

12 61 
13 O 

13 0| 

14 1 

14 71 

16 2 
16 81 
16 3 

16 91 

17 4 

17 10| 

13 6 

18 111 

19 6 

0 01 
0 7 
1 11 
1 8 
2 21 

2 9 

3 3 


. O £ 

44 1 

45 1 

46 1 

47 l 

48 1 
49; 1 
60 1 
61 1 


64 1 

65 I 
56 1 

67 1 

68 1 
69 1 
60 1 
6 ] 1 
02 1 
63 1 
04 l 

65 1 

66 1 
67 1 

6H 1 

69 1 

70 1 

71 1 

72 1 

73 1 
71 2 

75 2 

76 2 

77 2 
7* 2 

79 2 

80 2 
811 2 
821 2 

83 2 

84 2 
86 ; 2 
86 2 


8. d. 

3 10 

4 41 

4 11 

6 51 
6 0 
6 01 

7 1 

7 71 

8 2 

8 81 
9 3 

9 91 

10 4 
10 101 

11 6 

11 111 
12 6 
13 0* 

13 7 

14 11 

14 8 

15 2* 

15 9 

16 8* 

10 10 

17 41 

17 11 

18 61 

19 0 

19 61 

0 1 
0 71 
1 2 
1 8* 
2 3 

2 9| 

3 4 

3 101 

4 6 

4 111 
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2 

8 
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90 

•» 

8 

9 

91 

o 

9 
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2 
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10 
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2 

10 
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94 
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«> 

12 
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12 
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•> 

13 
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2 

13 
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108 2 
110 2 
112 3 

120 3 

130 3 

132 3 

1401 3 


400 10 
6<8J 13 
600 16 
700 18 
750, 20 
800 ! 21 
9001 24 
lOOO 27 
1250 33 
1500 40 
1750 47 
2000 64 
2240 60 
3000 81 
6000 135 


18 6 
19 7 

0 8 
5 0 
10 6 
11 6 
15 10 
18 0 

1 3 

14 91 

8 4 

15 6 

2 0 

17 81 

16 8 
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5 0 

19 2 

6 3 

13 4 

7 6 
1 8 

17 1 

12 6 

7 II 

3 4 

13 4 
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No 

£ 
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d. 
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3. 

d. 

No 

£ 
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d. 

1 

0 

0 

! 
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1 
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8 

H7| 

«> 
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3 

88, 
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•» 

11 

4 
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9 

40 
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0 

10 

89; 

o 

11 

11 

4 
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• » 

4 

47 

1 

7 

5 

90, 

•> 

*• 

12 

6 

6 

0 

•> 

*> 

11 

4S> 

1 

8 

0 

91 

•» 

13 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

491 

1 

8 

7 

92 

•» 

«» 

13 

8 
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0 

4 

1 

60 

1 

9 

2 

931 

o 

14 

3 

8 

0 

4 

8 

51, 

1 

9 

9 

94 

•» 

14 

10 

9 

o 

5 

8 

62 

1 

10 

4 

96 

•) 

15 

5 

10 

o 

6 

10 

63 

1 

10 

11 

00 

«> 

16 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

64 

1 

11 

0 

07 

2 

16 

7 

12 

0 

7 

0 

66 

1 

12 

1 

OH 

•> 

A* 

17 

2 

13 

0 

7 

7 

50 

1 

12 

8 

99 

•* 

17 

9 

14 

0 

8 

•> 

57 

1 

13 

3 

loo 

<> 

•m 

18 

4 

15 

0 

8 

9 

68 

1 

13 

10 

108 

3 

3 

o 

10 

0 

9 

4 

59, 

1 

14 

6 

110 

3 

4 

2 

17 

0 

9 

11 

60 

1 

15 

0 

1 12 

3 

6 

4 

1H 

0 

10 

0 

01 

1 

16 

7 

120 

3 

10 

0 

19 

0 

11 

1 

02 

1 

16 

2 

130 

3 

16 

10 

20 

0 

11 

8 

63 

1 

16 

9 

132 

3 

17 

0 

21 

0 

12 

3 

61 

1 

17 

4 

140 

4 

1 

8 

•M 

0 m m* 

0 

12 

10 

65 

1 

17 

11 

144 

4 

4 

0 

23 

0 

13 

6 

66 

1 

18 

6 

150 

4 

** 

4 

0 

24 

0 

14 

0 

67 

1 

19 

1 

175 

6 

O 

1 

25 

0 

14 

7 

68 

1 

19 

8 

200 

6 

16 

8 

20 

0 

15 

•» 

69 

o 

0 

3 

25u 

7 

6 

10 

27 

0 

15 

9 

7o 

u 

«- 

0 

10 

300 

8 

15 

0 

28 

0 

10 

4 

71 

2 

1 

6 

365 

10 

12 

11 

29 

0 

10 

11 

72 

2 

•> 

0 

400 

11 

13 

4 

30 

0 

17 

0 

73 

2 

2 

7 

600 

14 

11 

’ 8 

31 

0 

18 

1 

74 

2 

9 

«» 

600 

17 

10 

0 

32 

0 

18 

8 

76 

*> 

— 

8 

9 

700, 

20 

8 

4 

33 

0 

19 

3 

76 

2 

4 

4 

7601 

21 

17 

6 

34 

0 

19 

10 

77 

2 

4 

11 

800 

23 

0 

8 

36 

1 

0 

6 

78 

2 

6 

0 

900 

26 

6 

0 

36 


1 

0 

79 

2 

0 

1 

1000 

29 

3 

4 

37 


1 

7 

80 

2 

0 

8 

1250 

36 

.9 

i» 

38 


2 

•> 

81 

2 

7 

3 

1600 

43 

16 

0 

39 

i 

2 

9 

82 

2 

7 

10 

1750 

61 

0 

10 

40 

1 

3 

4 

83 

2 

8 

6 

2000 

68 

6 

8 

41 

1 

8 

11 

84 

2 

9 

0 

22 40 

65 

6 

8 

42 

1 1 

4 

6 

86 

2 

9 

7 
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87 

10 

0 

43 

1 1 

6 

1 

86 

II 

A* 

10 

2 
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16 
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7 101 
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14 6 
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5 
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10 11 
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1 

48 1 
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62 1 
63 1 
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62 


63 

64 
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6 

67 
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09 

70 
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74 2 
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70 2 
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6 7 

7 2i 

7 9i 

8 41 

9 0 
9 71 
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4 84 
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7 81 

8 4 
8 111 
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No £ 

87 2 

88 2 

89 2 

90 2 

91 2 

92 2 

93 2 

94 2 

95 2 

96 2 

97 2 

98 2 

99 2 

100 3 

108 3 

110 3 

112 3 

120 3 

130 3 

132 3 

140 4 

144 4 

150 4 

175 5 

200 6 
250 7 

300 9 

365 11 
400 12 
500 15 
600 18 
700 21 
750, 22 
800: 24 
900 27 

1000' 30 
1250! 37 
1500 45 
1750 52 
2000 60 
2240 67 
3000, 
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8 . d. 
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13 91 

14 4$ 
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16 91 
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18 0 

18 71 

19 21 
19 9! 

0 5 

5 3 

6 51 
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12 6 
18 61 
19 9 

4 7 

7 0 

10 71 
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0 10 

11 01 
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0 61 
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2 6 
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8 
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2 71 
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70 2 18 7 750i 

77 2 19 41 800' 

78i 3 0 11 900| 

79 3 0 101 1000 

80 3 1 8 1250 
81; 3 2 51 1500 

82 3 3 21 1750 

83 3 3 11! 2000 

84 3 4 0 2240 

85 3 5 01 3000 

86 3 0 31 5000 


> £ 8. 

d. 

1 1 13 

11 

> 1 14 

8i 

» 1 15 

5* 

r 1 16 

2! 

l 1 17 

0 

1 1 17 

01 

1 1 18 

6* 

1 19 

SJ 

\ 2 0 

1 

1 2 0 101 

l 2 1 


► 2 2 

41 

1 2 3 

2 

2 3 11! 

( 2 4 

81 
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5! 
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3 
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61 
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U 
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£ 8 . 
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3 9 41 
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3 11 81 
3 12 51 
. 3 13 21 

8 14 0 
3 14 91 
3 15 61 
3 16 3t 

3 17 1 

4 3 3 
4 4 91 
4 6 4 

4 12 6 

5 0 21 

5 19 

6 7 11 
5 11 0 

5 15 71 

6 14 10! 

7 14 2 

9 12 81 
11 11 3 

14 1 41 

15 8 4 

19 5 5 
23 2. 6 

20 19 7 
28 18 11 
30 10 8 
34 13 9 
38 10 10 
48 3 01 
57 16 3 
67 8 111 
77 1 8 
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£ 8. d. 
0 0 9! 
0 1 71 
0 2 5! 
0 3 3 
0 4 0! 
0 4 101 

7 0 5 8! 

8 0 6 8 
9 0 7 3! 

10 0 8 11 
11 0 8 11 ! 

12 0 9 9 

13 0 10 6! 

14 0 11 41 

15 

161 0 13 0 

17 

18 0 

19 0 
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21 0 17 0! 
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23 0 

24 

25 

26 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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3 13 11 
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96 3 18 0 

97 3 18 9! 

98 3 19 71 

99 4 0 5! 

100 413 

108 479 

110 4 0 41 

112 4 11 0 

120 4 17 6 

130 5 5 71 

132 573 

140 5 13 9 

144 5 17 0 

150 6 1 101 

175 7 2 2! 

200 8 2 6 
250 10 3 11 
300 12 3 9 
365 14 16 6! 
400 16 5 0 
500 20 6 3 
600 24 7 6 
700 28 8 9 
750 30 9 41 
800 32 10 0 
900 86 11 3 

1000 40 12 6 
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60 18 9 
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84 

3 

6 

0 

42 

1 
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3 
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3 

7 

31 

43 
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14 

01 
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3 
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U £ 8. 

d. 

738 101 

8 3 0 

8 

9 3 10 

51 

0 3 11 

3 

1 3 12 

01 

2 3 12 

10 

3 3 13 

71 

4 3 14 

5 

5 3 15 

21 

6 3 10 

0 

7 3 16 

91 

8 3 17 

7 

0 8 18 

41 

D 3 19 

2 i 

8 4 6 

6. 

3 4 7 

1 

Z 4 8 

8 

) 4 15 

0 

>52 

11 

l 5 4 

6 

) 6 10 10 1 

5 14 

0 

5 18 

9 

• 6 18 

61 

7 18 

4 

9 17 

11 

11 17 

6 

■ 14 8 in u 

1 15 16 

8 

) 19 15 

10 

> 23 15 

0 

1 27 14 

2 

> 29 13 

0 

) 31 13 

4 

! 35 12 

0 

! 39 11 

8 

! 49 9 

7 

i 50 7 

6 l 

i 60 5 

6 ! 

I 79 3 

4 

i 88 13 

4 

1118 15 
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1197 18 

4 



30 

31 1 

32 1 

33 1 

34 1 

35 1 

36 1 

37 1 

38 1 

39 

40 1 

41 1 

42 1 

43 1 


5 0 

5 10 

6 8 

7 6 

8 4 
0 2 

10 0 
10 10 
11 8 
12 6 
13. 4 

14 2 

15 0 
15 10 



£ 5. d. 
1 16 8 
1 17 6 
1 18 4 

1 19 2 

2 0 0 
2 0 10 
2 18 
2 2 6 
2 3 4 
2 4 2 
2 6 0 
2 5 10 
2 6 8 
2 7 6 
2 8 4 
2 9 2 
2 10 0 
2 10 10 
2 11 8 
2 12 6 
2 13 4 
2 14 2 
2 15 0 
2 15 10 
2 16 8 
2 17 6 
2 18 4 

2 19 2 

3 0 0 
8 0 10 
3 18 
3 2 6 
3 3 4 
3 4 2 
3 5 0 
3 5 10 
3 6 8 
3 7 6 
8 8 4 
3 9 2 
3 10 0 
8 10 10 
8 11 8 


£ 8 . 

87 3 12 6 

88 3 13 4 

89 3 14 2 

90 3 15 0 

91 3 15 10 

92 3 16 8 

93 3 17 6 

94 3 18 4 

95 8 19 2 

96 4 0 0 

97 4 0 10 

98 4 1 8 

99 4 2 6 

100 434 

108 4 10 0 

110 4 11 8 

112 4 13 4 

120 5 0 0 

130 5 8 4 

132 5 10 0 

140 ’ 5 16 8 
144 6 0 0 

150 650 

175 7 6 10 

200 8 6 8 
250 10 8 4 
300 12 10 0 
365 15 4 2 
400 16 13 4 
500 20 16 8 
600 25 0 0 
700 29 3 4 
750 31 5 0 
800 33 6 8 
900 37 10 0 

1000 41 13 4 
1250 62 1 8 
1500 62 10 0 
1760 72 18 4 
2000 83 6 8 
2240 93 6 8 
30001125 0 0 
5000208 6 8 
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10 
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3 
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13 
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11 
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57 
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8 
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12 

»! 

58 
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9 
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3 

10 

0 
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8 
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2 

10 

4! 

no 

4 

13 
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17 

0 

14 

61 

60 

2 

11 

3 
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4 

15 

8 

18 

□ 

15 

4* 

61 

2 

12 

11 

120 

5 

2 

0 

19 

0 

16 
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62 

2 

12 
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5 

11 

01 

20 

0 
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1 

63 

2 

13 

01 
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5 

12 

9 

21 

0 

17 

111 

64 

2 

14 

8 
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5 

19 

7 

22 

0 

18 

»t 

65 

2 
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01 

144 

0 

3 

0 

23 

0 

19 

7! 

60 

2 

10 

41 
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0 

8 

11 

24 

1 

0 

6 

67 

2 

17 

3! 
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7 

9 

51 

25 

1 

1 

41 
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o 

16 

1 
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8 

10 

10 
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1 

2 

21 

69 

2 

18 
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10 

13 

61 

27 

1 

3 

0! 

70 

2 

19 

01 
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12 

16 

3 

28 

1 

3 

11 

71 

3 

0 

71 
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15 

11 

91 

20 

1 

4 
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72 

3 

1 

0 

40o! 

17 
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30 
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6 

71 

73 

3 

2 

41 
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21 

•• 

4 

1 

31 

1 

0 

6! 

74 

3 

3 

21 
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25 

12 

6 

32 

1 

7 

4 

75 

3 

4 

0! 

700 

29 

17 

11 

33 

1 

8 

21 

70 

3 

4 

11 

750 

32 
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71 

34 
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01 

77 

3 

5 

01 

800 


3 

4 

35 

1 

9 

101 

78 

3 

6 

71 
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36 
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30 
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79 

3 
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5! 

1000 

42 

14 

O 
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1 

n 

71 

80 

3 

8 
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53 
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51 

81 

3 

9 

21 
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04 

l 

3 

91 
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1 

13 

3! 

82 
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•> 
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o 

0 
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1 

10 
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18 

0 
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45 
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19 

41 
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3 

17 

0 
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71 

40 
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0 

3 
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17 

101 

4 
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0 

47 
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11 

90 

3 

18 

9 

6 

0 

4 

41 

48 

2 

2 

0 
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>2 

71 
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49 
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2 

101 
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71 
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0 

9 

71 
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7 

3 

97 
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4 
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12 
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0 

65 

2 
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11 

96 
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9 

13 

0 

11 

41 

50 

2 

9 

0 

99 

4 

6 

71 

14 

0 
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3 

67 

2 

9 
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11 
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9 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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18 

0 
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0 
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9 

01 

2 

13 
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6 

6 
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02 
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3 
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6 
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9 

20 
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0 
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•» 
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11 
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1 

15 

0 

73 1 

4 

5 

2 

600 

29 

3 

4 

31 

1 

16 

*> 

•* 

74 

4 

6 

4 

000 

36 

0 

0 

32 

1 

17 

4 

75: 

4 

7 

6 

700 

40 

10 

8 

33 

1 

18 

6 

70i 

4 

8 

8 

750 

43 

15 

0 

34 

1 

19 

8 

77 

4 

9 

10 

800 

46 

13 

4 

35 

2 

0 

10 

78 

4 

11 

0 

900 

52 

10 

0 

36 

2 

o 

0 

70l 

4 

12 

2 

1000 

68 

0 

8 

37 

o 

** 

3 

o 

4* 

80 1 

4 

13 

4 

1250 

72 

18 

4 

36 

2 

4 

4 

81 

4 

14 

6 

1500 

87 

10 

0 

39 

o 

5 

0 

82 

4 

15 

8 

1750 

102 

1 

8 ! 

40 

2 

6 

8 

83 

4 

16 

10 

2000 

116 

13 

4 

41 

2 

7 

10 

841 

4 

18 

0 

2240 

130 

13?4 I 

42 

2 

9 

0 

85- 

4 

19 

o 

»■ 

8000176 

0 } 

0 I 

43 

2 

10 

2 

80 

5 

0 

4 

5000 291 

13 

4 1 



s. 2 \ 


-.0 £ 9. d. Noi £ 5 . d. 

1 0 1 21 44 2 12 3 

20 2 41 45 2 13 51 

3 0 3 6* 40 2 14 7* 

4 0 4 0 47 2 15 91 

50 5 111 48 2 17 0 

60 7 11 49 2 18 21 

70 8 31 50 2 19 41 

8 0 9 0 51 3 0 01 

0 0 10 81 52 3 1 9 

10 0 11 101 53 3 2 111 

11 0 13 01 54 3 4 11 

12 0 14 3 55 3 5 31 

13 0 15 51 50 3 0 0 


No , £ 
87 5 

8h 5 
89, 5 

90 5 

91 5 

92 5 

93 5 

94 5 

95 5 

90 5 

97 5 


9. d. 

3 3! 

4 0 

5 81 

6 10 * 

8 0 } 
9 3 

10 5| 

11 7i 

12 91 

14 0 

13 21 
10 41 


0 

10 

74 

57 

3 

7 

Hi 

100 

5 

18 

0 

17 

fl! 

58 

3 

8 

104 

108 

6 

8 

0 

19 

0 

59 

3 

10 

ol 

110 

0 

10 

1 

0 

21 

60 

3 

11 

3 

112 

6 

13 

1 

1 

4* 

61 

3 

12 

54 

120; 

4 

•> 

+* 

1 

2 

01 

02 

3 

13 

74 

130 

4 

14 

1 

3 

fl. 

63 

3 

14 

0! 

132 

7 

16 

1 

4 

lit 

64 

3 

10 

0 

140 

8 

0 

1 

0 

14 

65 

3 

17 

24 

141 

8 

11 

1 

7 

3! 

60 

3 

18 

44 

150 

8 

18 

1 

8 

0 

67 

3 

19 

0! 

175, 

10 

4 

1 

9 

Hi 

68 

4 

0 

0 

200 

11 

17 

1 

10 

10i 

69 

4 

1 

114 

250 

14 

16 

1 

12 

0| 

70 

4 

3 

14 

300 

17 

16 

1 

13 

3 

71 

4 

4 

34 

365 

21 

13 

1 

14 

*>i 

72 

4 

6 

0 

400 

23 

15 

1 

16 

74 

73 

4 

0 

Hi 

500] 

29 

13 

1 

10 

fli 

74 

4 

7 

104 

ooo 1 

35 

12 

1 

18 

0 

75 

4 

9 

01 

TOO 

41 

11 

1 

19 

24 

76 

4 

10 

3 

750 

44 

10 

2 

0 

44 

77 

4 

11 

54 

800 

47 

10 

2 

1 

0| 

78 

4 

12 

74 

9001 

53 

8 

o 

— 

2 

fl 

79 

4 

13 

01 

1000 

59 

i 

2 

3 

Hi 

80 

4 

15 

0 

1250 

71 

4 

2 

5 

14 

HI 

4 

10 

21 

1500 

89 

1 

o 

0 

3! 

82 

4 

17 

44 

1750 103 

18 

2 

7 

0 

83 

4 

18 

Of 

2000 118 

15 

2 

8 

Hi 

84 

4 

19 

0, 

2240 133 

0 

2 

9 

104 

85 

5 

0 

111 

3000 

178 

•> 

2 

11 

0! 

80 

5 

•» 

14 

6000 

296 

17 


No £ 9. 
1 0 1 
2 0 2 

3 0 3 

4 0 4 

5 0 6 

0 0 7 

7 0 8 

6 0 9 

9| 0 11 

10 0 12 

11 o 13 

12 0 14 

13 0 15 

14 0 17 
13* 0 18 
10i 0 19 

17 1 O 

18 1 2 

19 1 3 

20 1 4 

21 1 5 

221 1 7 

23 1 8 

24 1 9 

25! 1 10 
26 1 11 
27 1 13 

25 1 14 

29 1 15 

30 1 10 

31 1 18 

32 1 19 
331 2 0 

34 2 1 

35 2 3 

30 2 4 

37 2 5 

38 2 6 

39 2 7 

40 2 9 

41 2 10 
12 2 11 


I No) £ 

44 2 

45 2 
40 2 
47 2 
4$ 2 

49 3 

50 3 

51 3 

52 3 

53 3 

54 3 

55 3 
50 3 
57 3 
58 ( 3 
59j 3 
CO 3 
Cl 3 
62 3 
03 3 
64 3 
05 3 
CO 4 
67, 4 
OSl 4 
09 4 

70 4 

71 4 
72; 4 

73 4 

74 4 

75 4 
70 4 

77 4 

78 4 

79 4 

80 4 

81 4 

82 5 

83 5 

84 5 

85 5 


9. d. 

14 1 

15 31 

16 6J 

17 91 

19 0 

0 2 ! 

1 51 

2 81 
3 11 

5 H 

6 41 

7 71 

8 10 

10 Of 

11 31 

12 61 

13 9 

14 111 

10 21 
17 51 

1 s s 
19 10f 

1 1* 

2 41 

3 7 

4 Of 
6 01 

7 31 

8 0 
9 8! 

10 111 
12 21 

13 5 

14 7! 

15 101 

17 11 

18 4 

19 Of 
O 91 

2 01 

3 3 

4 5! 


£ 

9. 

d. 

5 

6 

in 

5 

8 

o 

5 

9 

44 

5 

10 

74 

5 

11 

104 

5 

13 

1 

5 

14 

31 

5 

15 

C4 

5 

10 

94 

5 

18 

0 

5 

19 

24 

0 

0 

64 

6 

1 

H4 

0 

o 

11 

6 

12 

9 

6 

15 

24 

0 

17 

8 

4 

»» 

4 

0 

** 

4 

19 

94 

8 

•> 

3 

8 

12 

1 

S 

17 

0 

9 

4 

44 

10 

15 

14 


l -u 

130 

132 

140 

144 


200 12 5 10 


250 15 
300| 18 


8 9 
8 71 


400 24 li 

500, 30 14 
600| 30 17 
700 43 (J 
75(>| 40 1 

800: 49 3 

900i 55 0 
1000. 61 9 

1250 70 10 
1500 02 3 
1750,107 11 
2000 122 1H 
2210 137 13 
3000 184 7 

5000 307 5 


11 8 
14 7 


0 5 

1 101 
3 4 

0 3 
9 2 

10 51 
3 9 

11 01 

18 4 

13 4 

7 6 
5 10 


S. 2h 


o. £ 
1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 O 
6 0 
0 0 
7 0 
8 0 
o! 0 

10 o 

11 0 
12 0 

13 O 

14 O 

15 0 

10] o 

17 i 1 

18 1 

19 1 

20 l 

21 1 
22 1 

23 1 

24 1 
25' 1 

26 j 1 

27 1 

28 1 
29 1 
30, 1 

31 1 

32 1 

33 1 

34 2 

35 2 

36, 2 

37, 2 
38| 2 

39 2 

40 2 


41 2 

42] 2 
431 2 


9 . 

1 2* 

2 5 

3 71 

4 10 
0 Ol 

7 3 

8 51 

9 8 

10 lot 
12 1 

13 8t 

14 6 

15 81 

10 11 
18 11 
19 4 

0 61 

1 9 

2 111 

4 2 

5 41 

6 7 

7 91 
9 O 

10 21 

11 5 

12 71 

13 10 

15 0» 

10 3 

17 M 

18 8 
19 101 

1 1 

2 31 

3 6 

4 81 
6 11 

7 11 

8 4 

9 61 

10 9 

11 11 



No £ f. 

1 0 1 


d. No 

3 4 4 


2 0 2 

3 0 3 

4 0 5 

5 0 0 

0 0 7 

7 0 8 

8 0 10 

9, 011 

10 O 12 
11, O 13 

12 0 15 

13 0 10 

14 O 17 

15 O 18 

10 1 0 
17| 1 1 

18 1 2 

19 1 3 

20* 1 5 

211 1 6 

22 1 7 

23 1 8 

24I 1 10 
26 1 11 

20 1 12 

27 1 13 

28 1 15 

29 1 16 

30, 1 17 

31 1 18 

32 2 0 

33 2 1 

34 2 2 

35 2 3 

36 2 5 

37 2 6 

38 2 7 

39 2 8 

40, 2 10 


41 2 11 

42 2 12 


2 0 45 

3 9 40 

5 0 47 

6 3 48 

7 6 10 

8 9 50| 

9 0 511 

1 3 52 

2 0 53 1 

3 9 64 

5 0 55 

n 3 50 

r 0 57 

4 9 68 

1 0 69 
1 3 60 

l 6 61 

J 9 62 

i 0 63 

^ 3 64 

1 0 05 

4 9 60 

) 0 07 
l 3 Oh 
i 0 09 

J 9 70 

> 0 71 

J 3 72 

I 0 73 
4 9 74 

1 0 76| 

t 3 76. 

I 6 771 
I 9 78, 

» 0 79 

\ 3 801 

r o hi 

i • 9 82 

I O 83 
3 84 

' 6 86 
86 


1 9. 

2 16 
2 10 

2 17 
2 18 

3 O 
3 1 
3 2 
3 3 


d, I No , 
0 I 87i 


3 10 
3 11 
3 12 
3 13 
3 15 
3 10 
3 17 
3 18 


3 
6 I 
9 
O 
3 
6 

9 94 

0 95 

3 90 

6 97 

9 98 

0 99 

3 100 


4 10 
4 11 
4 12 
4 13 
4 16 
4 10 
4 17 
4 18 


87i 6 

88, 5 


00 6 
971 6 

OH 0 
99 0 


0 

9 no] 
0 112 
3 120 


100 0 
108 0 


120 7 

0 130 8 

0 132 8 

0 1 10 8 
3 141 9 

6 1501 9 

9 175. 10 

0 200l 12 
3 250 15 

6 3(8) 18 

9 305 22 

0 400 26 

3 500 31 

6 0(81 37 

9 700 43 

O 7501 40 
3 800 W) 

0 900 50 

9 lOOO 62 
0 1260 78 
3 1600 93 
6 1750 109 
9 20(8) 126 
0 2240 140 
3 3000 J 87 
6 5000 312 


s. 3 


5. d. 
8 9 

10 O 

11 3 

12 6 

13 9 

15 0 

10 • 3 

17 0 

18 9 
0 0 

1 3 

2 6 

3 9 

6 0 

15 0 

17 6 
0 0 

10 0 
2 0 

5 0 

15 0 

O 0 
7 0 

18 9 
10 0 
12 0 

16 0 

10 ' 3 
f O O 
*6 0 
10 0 
15 0 

17 * 0 

O 0 

6 0 
10 O 

2 6 
15 0 
7 0 
O O 
0 O 
10 O 
10 0 





I 


£ a. d. 
0 1 31 
0 2 6 * 
0 3 9! 

0 5 1 
0 6 4! 
0 7 7! 
0 8 10 ! 
0 10 2 
0 11 6 ! 
0 12 81 
0 13 11! 
0 15 3 
6! 

0 17 9! 

0 ! 

4 
7! 

10 ! 
1! 

5 

8! 

Hi 



54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 3 

60 3 

61 3 

62 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 2 

34 2 

35 2 
30 2 
37 2 
39 ° 
39 _ 
40l 2 


II 



0 8 
i lii 

3 2i 

4 61 

5 0 
7 0i 


7 8 

8 11 
10 2 

’2 11 6 
3 4 12 


4 16 



801 5 


0 61 
10 10 

12 li , 

13 I 85 

14 7| I 80' 5 


5 1 

8 

5 2* 

11 

5 4 

o 

5 5 

5 

5 6 

9 


£ a. 

d. 

5 10 

6! 

5 11 

10 

5 13 

li 

5 14 

41 

5 16 

7i 

6 16 11 

5 18 

2i 

5 19 

5i 


91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 6 2 0 

97 3 S 31 

98 6 4 6i 

99 6 5 91 

100 6 7 1 

108 6 17 3 

L10 6 19 9i 

112 7 2 4 

120 7 12 6 

130 8 5 2J 

132 8 7 9 

140 8 17 11 

144 9 3 0 

150 9 10 7i 

175 11 2 4J 
200 12 14 2 
250 15 17 8i 
300 19 1 3 
365 23 3 lOi 


400 

25 

8 

4 

600 

31 

15 

5 

600 

38 

o 

A- 

6 

700 

44 

9 

7 

750 

47 

13 

11 


50 

16 

8 

900 

67 

3 

9 

1000 

63 

10 

10 

1250 

79 

8 

01 

1500 

05 

6 

3 

1750 111 

3 

111 

2000 127 

1 

8 

2240,142 

6 

8 

3000’190 

12 

6 

5000317 

14 

o 


£ 8 . 

0 1 31 
0 2 7i 
0 3 lli 
0 5 3 
0 6 61 
0 7 lOi 
7| 0 9 2i 
81 0 10 6 
9 

101 0 13 li 
11 
12 
13 

141 0 18 41 

15 " *“ 

16 

17| 12 3! 


5 

X 


l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 

1 

27 1 

28 1 

29 1 

30 1 

31 2 

32 2 

33 2 

34 2 

35 ° 
36,- 
371 2 

2 
a 


9 18 41 
i 19 81 
1 0 
1 2 3* 
1 3 71 
1 4 lli 

16 3 

17 6 ! 
1 8 101 
1 10 2i 
1 11 6 
1 12 9! 
1 14 li 
1 15 6i 
1 16 9 
1 18 0! 

1 19 41 

2 0 81 
2 2 0 
2 3 3! 
2 4 71 
2 5 111 
2 7 3 
2 8 6 ! 
2 9 101 
2 11 2i 
2 12 6 
2 13 9! 
2 15 11 
2 16 5 


£ a. d. 

2 17 

9 

2 19 

01 

3 0 


3 1 

8i 

3 3 

0 

3 4 

3i 

3 5 

71 

3 6 111 

3 8 

3 

3 9 

6! 

3 10 lOi 

3 12 

2i 

3 13 

6 

3 14 

9! 

3 16 

li 


59 3 17 5i 

60 3 18 9 

61 4 0 0! 

62 4 1 41 

63 4 2 8i 

64 4 4 0 

65 4 5 3! 

60 4 6 71 

67 4 7 111 

68 4 9 3 
09 4 10 6! 

70 4 11 101 

71 4 13 2i 

72 4 14 6 

73 4 15 9! 

74 4 17 11 
76 4 18 51 

76 4 19 9 

77 5 1 0! 

78 5 2 41 

79 5 3 8i 

80 6 5 0 

81 5 6 31 

82 5 7 71 

83 5 8 lli 

84 5 10 3 
6 11 6 ! 
5 12 10 


87 5 

88 5 

89 5 

5 

91 5 

92 6 

93 6 

94 6 

95 6 

90 6 

97 6 

98 6 

6 

100 6 
08 7 

10 7 

12 7 

120 7 

130 8 

132, 8 
140 9 

144 9 

150 9 

175 11 
200 13 
250 16 
19 
305 23 
400 26 
32 
39 
7001 46 
750| 49 
52 
59 
1000 65 
1250 82 
98 
114 
181 
147 
1190 
328 


14 2i 

15 6 

16 9i 

18 li 

19 5i 
0 9 
2 0 ! 

3 4i 

4 8i 
6 0 

7 3! 

8 7i 

9 lli 

11 3 

1 9 

4 41 

7 0 

17 6 
10 7i 
13 3 

3 9 
9 0 

16 lOi 
9 81 

2 0 

8 li 
13 9 
19 01 

5 0 
16 3 

7 0 

18 9 

4 4i 
10 0 

1 3 

12 6 
0 71 

8 9 

16 lOi 

6 0 
0 0 

17 6 

2 6 


No £ 
1 0 
• 2 0 
3 0 
4j0 
61 0 
Oj 0 
7| 0 
81 0 


0 0 
10 0 
11 0 
12 0 

13 0 

14 0 
15| 0 
ie l 

17 l 

18 1 
10 1 
20 1 
21 1 

i 22 1 

23 1 

24 1 

25 1 
20 1 

27 1 

28 1 

29 1 

30 1 
311 2 

32 2 

33 2 

34 2 

35 2 

36 2 

37 2 

38 2 
391 2 

40 2 

41 2 

42 2 

43 2 


8. d. 

1 3! 

2 7 

3 101 
6 2 

6 5! 

7 9 

9 Oi 

10 4 

11 7! 

12 11 

14 21 

15 6 

16 91 

18 1 
19 41 

0 8 
1 11 ! 

3 3 

4 01 

5 10 

7 11 

8 5 

9 81 
11 0 
12 81 

13 7 

14 101 

10 2 

17 51 

18 9 
0 01 

1 4 

2 71 

3 11 

5 21 

6 0 

7 91 
9 1 

10 41 

11 8 
12 111 

14 3 

15 61 


No, £ 
44 1 2 

45j 2 

40 ! 2 

47 3 

48 3 
40 3 
50, 3 
51 3 

V>( Q 

531 3 
54 3 
55' 3 

56 3 

57 3 
68 3 

59 3 
601 3 
01 3 
02 4 
03 4 
04 4 
05 4 

60 4 
671 4 
08 4 
09 4 

70 4 

71 4 

72 4 

73 4 

74 4 

75 4 
70 4 

77 4 

78 5 
79; 5 

80 5 

81 5 

82 5 

83 5 
841 5 
85; 5 
801 5 


8. d . 
16 10 
18 11 
19 5 
0 81 
2 0 

3 31 

4 7 

5 101 

7 2 

8 51 

9 9 
11 01 

12 4 

13 71 

14 11 
10 21 

17 6 

18 91 
0 1 

1 41 

2 8 
3 111 

5 3 

6 01 
7 10 
9 11 

10 5 

11 81 

13 0 

14 31 

15 7 
10 101 
IS 2 

10 51 
0 9 
2 01 

3 4 

4 71 

5 11 

7 21 

8 0 
9 91 

11 1 


No 

£ 

a. 

d. 

87 

5 

12 

41 

88 

5 

13 

8 

89 

5 

14 lli 1 

90 

5 

10 

3 

91 

6 

17 

61 

92 

5 

18 

10 

03 

0 

0 

11 

94 

6 

1 

5 

95 

6 

2 

81 

96 

6 

4 

0 

97 

0 

5 

31 

98 

6 

0 

7 

99 

6 

7 101 

100 

6 

9 

•» 

108 

0 

19 

6 

110 

7 

o 

1 

112 

7 

4 

8 

120 

7 

15 

0 

130 

8 

7 

11 

132 

8 

10 

6 

140 

9 

0 

10 

144 

0 

6 

0 

150 

9 

13 

9 

175 

11 

0 

01 

200 

12 

18 

4 

250 

10 

o 

** 

11 

300 

19 

7 

6 

365 

23 

11 

51 

400 

25 

16 

8 

500 

32 

5 

10 

000 

38 15 

0 

7001 

45 

4 

o 

760; 

48 

8 

9 

8001 

51 

13 

4 

900! 

58 

o 

•4 

6 

1000 

64 

11 

8 

1250 

80 

14 

7 

1500 

96 

17 

6 

1750 113 

0 

5 

•>000:129 

3 

4 

2240;144 13 

4 

3000 193 15 

0 

5000 322 18 

4 


o; 

£ 

a. 

IK 

0 

0 

1 

2 


£ $. 
2 18 
3 0 


0 
0 14 
0 
0 


50 

51 

52 

53 
8 I 54 


17 

1 

2 

8 

18 

1 

4 

0 

19 

1 

5 

4 

20 

1 

<6 

8 

21 

1 

8 

0 

22 

1 

9 

4 

23 

1 

10 

8 

24 

1 

12 

0 

25 

1 

13 

4 

26 

1 

14 

8 

27 

1 

16 

0 

28 

1 

17 

4 

29 

1 

18 

8 

30 

2 

0 

0 

31 

o 

1 

4 

32 

2 

o 

8 



3 9 
3 10 
3 12 
3 13 
3 14 
3 16 
3 17 
3 18 


8 87 5 

0 88 5 

4 89 5 

8 00 6 

0 91 6 

4 92 6 

8 93 6 

0 94 6 

4 95 6 



4 108 7 
8 I 110 7 
112 7 

120 8 
130 8 


300 20 
365 24 
20 


2 16 
2 


5 0 
5 1 
5 2 
5 4 
5 5 
5 6 
5 8 
5 9 
5 10 
5 12 
5 13 
5 14 


4 

500 

8 

600 

0 

700 

4 

750 

8 

800 

0 

4 

FTixD 

8 

1250 


8 . 

16 0 

17 4 

18 8 
0 0 

1 4 

2 8 

4 0 

5 4 

6 8 
8 0 
9 4 

10 8 
12 0 
13 4 
4 0 
6 8 
9 4 
0 0 
13 4 
0 0 
6 8 
12 0 
0 0 
13 4 


13 4 
0 0 
6 8 
13 4 
6 8 
0 0 



0 1500 100 
4 1750 116 
8 2000 133 
0 2240 149 
4 3000 200 
8 50001833 


6 8 
0 0 
13 4 
6 8 
0 0 
13 4 
6 8 
6 8 
0 0 
6 8 















































923 


IS. 4£d. 


No 

£ 


d. 

No 

"£ 

9. 

d. 

No 

£ 

1 

0 

1 

4* 

44 

o 

** 

19 

7 

87 

5 

2 

0 

2 

8* 

45 

3 

0 

Hi 

88 

5 

3 

0 

4 

0! 

40 

3 

o 

3} 

89 

6 

4 

0 

5 

5 

47 

3 

3 

7! 

90 

6 

5 

0 

6 

9i 

48 

3 

6 

0 

91 

6 

6 

0 

8 

1* 

49 

3 

6 
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37 

4 

0 

2 

80 

8 

13 

4 

1250 

135 

8 

4 

88 

4 

2 

4 

811 

K 

16 

0 

1500, 

102 

10 

0 

99 

4 

4 

0 

82 

8 

17 

8 

1750 

189 

11 

8 

40 

4 

6 

8 

83| 

8 

19 

10 

2000 

210 

13 

4 

41 

4 

8 

10 

84 

9 


0 

2240 

242 

13 

4 

42! 

4 

11 

0 

86 

9 

4 

•» 

3000 

326 

0 

0 

4*1 

4 

13 


80 

9 

0 

4 

5000 

541 

13 

4 


• > 

< 

4 

H 

3 

« 

7 

0 

4 

< 

9 

4 

5 

1 

11 

8 

6 

l 

14 

0 

i 

< 

10 

4 


1. 

18 

h 

o 

1 

l 

0 

in 

1 

3 

4 

11 

1 

5 

8 

12 

1 

8 

0 

13 

1 

10 

4 

1 1 

1 

12 

8 

15 

1 

15 

0 

10 

1 

17 
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17 

1 

19 

8 

H 

•) 

— 

■; 

0 

19 

•j 

* 

4 

4 

20 

2 

G 

H 

21 

•i 

9 

0 

22 

•i 

11 

4 

23 


13 

8 

24 

•i 

10 

0 

‘2-j 

•i 

18 

4 

20 

3 

0 

8 

27 

3 

3 

0 

281 

3 

6 

4 

29 

3 

7 

8 

30 

3 

10 

U 

31 

3 

12 

4 

32 

3 

14 

8 

33 

3 

17 

0 

34 

3 

19 

4 

36* 

4 

1 

8 

36, 

4 

4 

0 

37 

4 

0 

4 

38 

4 

8 

8 

39 

4 

11 

u 

40 t 

4 

13 

4 

411 

4 

16 

8 

42 

4 

J 8 

0 


O 49 
4 501 


0 55 
4 50 


5 5 
5 7 
5 9 
5 12 
5 14 
5 10 
5 19 
0 1 
0 3 
0 0 
0 8 
G lO 
G 13 
G 15 
G 17 


7 11 
7 14 
7 10 

7 18 

8 1 
8 3 
M 5 
8 8 
8 10 
H 12 
H 15 
8 17 

8 19 

9 2 
9 4 
9 0 
9 9 
9 11 
9 13 
9 10 
9 18 

10 O 


a. No | 
S 87 j 
O 88 
4 89 

8 90 

0 91 

4 9 2 

8 93 

0 94 

I 95 
K 90 
0 97* 

4 98 

K 99 
O 100 
4 108 

8 1 10 
0 112 
4 120 

K 130 
O 132 
I 1 10 
8 111 
O 150 
4 175 

8 200 
O 250 
4 .300) 

8 305 

0 400 

4 500 

H 000 
O 700 
4 750 

B 800 
O 900 
4 1000 
8 1250 
O 1500 
4 1750 
8 2009 
O 2240 
4 3000 
8 5000' 


£ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

12 
12 

13 

14 

15 
15 
10 
10 
17 
20 
23 
29 
35 
42 
40 
58 
70 
81 
87 
93 

105 

I 10 

115 

175 

204 

233 

201 

350 

583 


(/. 

3 O 

5 4 

7 8 
10 O 


17 O 


4 0 
0 4 
8 8 
1 1 O 
13 4 
12 O 
10 8 
1 4 
0 O 
3 4 
8 O 
0 H 
10 O 
10 O 
8 4 
0 8 
3 4 
O O 


0 8 
O O 
13 4 
10 O 
0 8 
o o 
13 4 
10 8 
O O 
3 4 
0 H 
0 8 
O 0 
0 K 




2s. 5 


. 7d. 


No 

£ 

9. 

d. 

1 

0 

2 

5 

‘•2 

0 

4 

10 

3 

0 

7 

3 

4 

0 

9 

8 

5 

0 

12 

1 

6 

0 

14 

6 

7 

0 

16 11 

8 

0 19 

4 

9 

1 

1 

9 

10 

1 

4 

2 

11! 

1 

6 

7 

12 

1 

9 

0 

13 

1 

11 

5 

14 

1 

13 

10 

15 

1 

16 

3 

16 

1 

18 

8 

17 

0 

1 

1 

18 

0 

3 

6 

19 

2 

5 

11 

20 

0 

8 

4 

21 

0 

•» 

10 

9 

22 

0 

13 

0 

23 

2 

15 

7 

24 

2 

18 

0 

25 

3 

0 

5 

26 

3 

2 

10 

27 

3 

6 

3 

28! 

3 

7 

8 

29 

3 

10 

1 

30 

3 

12 

0 

31 

3 

14 

11 

32 

3 

17 

4 

33 

3 

19 

9 

34' 

4 

0 

0 

35i 

4 

4 

7 

36 

4 

7 

0 

37 

4 

9 

5 

38 

4 

11 

10 

39 

4 

14 

3 

40 

4 

10 

8 

41, 

4 

19 

1 

42! 

6 

1 

0 

43 

5 

3 

11 

Is. 6d. 

No 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

•> 

6 

0 1 

•• 1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

7 

6 
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0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 


No £ 

44 5 

45 5 
4C 5 

47 5 

48 5 

49 5 

50 0 

51 6 

52 6 

53 6 

54 6 

55 0 

56 6 

57 0 

58 7 

59 7 

60 7 

61 7 
02 7 

63 7 

64 7 

05 7 
60 7 
67 8 

08 8 

69 8 

70 8 

71 8 

72 8 

73 8 

74 8 

75 9 

70 9 

77 9 

78 9 

79 9 
801 9 
81: 9 
821 9 
83 10 
84' 10 
851 10 
86 * 10 


8. d. 

6 4 

8 9 
11 2 

13 7 
10 0 

18 5 
0 10 

3 3 
5 8 
8 1 

10 6 
12 11 

15 4 
17 9 

0 2 

2 7 

5 0 

7 5 

9 10 

12 3 

14 8 

17 1 

19 6 
1 11 

4 4 

6 9 
9 2 

11 7 

14 0 

16 5 

18 10 

1 3 

3 8 
6 1 

8 0 
10 11 

13 4 

15 9 i 
18 2 

0 7 
3 0 

5 5 

7 10 


No | 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
108 
no 
112 
120 
130 
132 
140 
144 
150 
175 
200 
250 
300 
305 
400 
500 
600 
700 
750| 
800' 
900[ 

10001 
1250) 
1500 
1750! 
2000 ' 
22401 
3000 
5000 


£ 9. d. 

10 10 3 
10 12 6 
10 15 1 
10 17 6 

10 19 11 

11 2 4 
11 4 9 
11 7 2 
11 9 7 
11 12 0 
11 14 5 
11 16 10 

11 19 3 

12 1 8 
13 1 0 
13 5 10 

13 10 8 

14 10 0 

15 14 2 

15 19 0 

16 18 4 

17 8 0 

18 2 6 
21 2 11 
24 3 4 
30 4 2 
36 5 0 
44 2 1 
48 6 8 
60 8 4 
72 10 0 
84 11 8 
90 12 0 
96 13 4 

108 15 0 
120 16 8 
151 0 10 
1 si 5 0 
211 9 2 
241 13 4 
270 13 4 
302 10 0 
004 3 4 


£ 8 . d . 

0 2 7 

0 5 2 

0 7 9 


6 0 
7 0 

8| 1 
9 1 

10| 1 
ii! i 
12; l 

13 1 

14 1 

15 1 

16 2 
17' 2 
18 2 

19 2 

20 2 
21 2 
22 2 

23 2 

24 3 

25 3 

26 3 

27 3 

28 3 

29 3 

30 3 

31 3 
321 4 

33 4 

34 4 

35 4 
30’ 4 
37 4 
38, 4 

39 4 

40 5 
4ll 5 


42 5 

43 5 


15 0 

17 6 
0 0 
2 6 
5 0 
7 6 

10 0 
12 6 
15 0 

17 0 

0 0 
2 0 
5 0 
7 6 
10 0 
12 0 
15 0 
17 fi 
0 0 
2 6 
5 0 
7 6 
10 0 
12 6 
15 0 

17 6 
0 0 
2 6 
5 0 
7 0 
10 0 
12 '6 
15 0 

17 6 
0 0 
2 6 
5 0 

7 0 


No) £ 8. 
U 5 10 

45 5 12 

46 5 15 

47 5 17 

4H; 6 0 

49 6 2 

50 0 5 

51 6 7 

52 6 10 

53 0 12 

54 6 15 

55 6 17 
50 7 0 


I 4 

7 10 
7 12 
7 15 

7 17 

8 0 


08 8 10 
09 8 12 

70 8 15 

71 8 17 

72 9 0 

73 9 2 

74 9 5 

75 9 7 

76 9 10 

77 9 12 

78, 9 15 
79 9 17 
SO 10 0 
81 10 2 
82 10 6 

83 10 7 

84 10 10 

85 10 12 
86i 10 15 


d. No 
0 87 

6 88 
0 89 

6 90 

0 91 

0 02 
0 93 

6 94 

0 95 

6 96 

0 97 

6 98 

0 99 

0 100 
0 108 
6 110 
O 112 
6 120 
0 130 

0 132 

0 140 

0 144 

0 150 

6 175 

0 200 
0 250 

0 300 

6 305 

0 400 

6 500 

0 600 
G 700 
0 750 

0 800 
0 900 

6 1000 
0 1250 
6 1500 
0 1750 
0 2000 
0 2240 
0 3000 
0 50001 


£ s. d. 

10 17 0 

11 0 0 

112 6 
11 5 0 
11 7 6 

11 10 0 
11 12 6 
11 15 0 

11 17 6 

12 0 0 
12 2 0 
12 5 0 

12 7 0 
12 10 0 

13 10 0 

13 15 0 

14 0 0 

15 0 0 

16 5 0 
10 10 0 

17 10 0 

18 0 0 

18 15 0 
21 17 6 

25 0 0 

31 5 0 
37 10 0 
45 12 0 
50 0 0 

02 10 0 
75 0 0 
87 10 0 
93 15 0 

100 0 0 
112 10 0 
125 0 0 
150 5 0 

187 10 0 

218 15 0 

250 0 0 

280 0 0 
375 0 0 

625 0 0 


2 3 11 
2 0 0 
2 9 1 
2 11 8 
2 14 3 
2 10 10 

2 19 5 

3 2 0 
3 4 7 
3 7 2 
3 9 9 
3 12 4 
3 14 11 

3 17 6 

4 0 1 
4 2 8 
4 5 3 
4 7 10 
4 10 5 
4 13 0 
4 15 7 

4 18 2 

5 0 9 
5 3 4 
5 5 11 
5 8 6 
5 11 1 


£ 
5 
5 
5 

47 6 

48 6 

49 G 

50 6 

51 6 

52 0 

53 6 

54 6 

55 7 

56 7 

57 7 

58 7 

59 

60 
61 
62 8 
03 8 
64 8 

05 8 
60 8 
67 8 

6.8 


s . d. 

13 8 
16 3 
18 10 

1 5 
4 0 

6 7 
9 2 

11 9 

14 4 
10 11 
19 6 

2 1 
4 8 

7 3 
9 10 
2 5 


0 2 
2 9 
5 4 
7 11 
10 6 
13 1 



73 

74 9 

5 9 

6 9 


1 2 
3 9 


0 si a. 

El 

57 11 4 

9 

58 11 7 

4 I 

59 11 9 11 

>0 11 12 

6 

11 11 15 

1 

12 11 17 

8 

13 12 0 

3 

14 12 2 

10 

15 12 6 

5 

10 12 8 

0 

>7 12 10 

7 

8 12 13 

2 

9 12 15 

9 

0 12 18 

4 

8 13 19 

0 

0 14 4 

2 

2 14 9 

4 

0 15 10 

0 

0 16 15 10 1 

2 17 1 

0 

0 18 1 

8 

4 18 12 

0 

[> 19 7 

O 

5 22 12 

1 

3 25 16 

8 

) 32 5 

10 

) 38 15 

0 

> 47 2 11 I 

) 61 13 

4 

) 64 11 

8 

) 77 10 

0 

) 90 8 

4 

> 90 17 

6 

* 103 6 

8 

I 116 5 

0 

1 129 3 

4 

1 101 9 

0 


220 0 10 

83 10 14 5 2000 258 6 8 

84 10 17 0 2240 289 0 8 

85 10 19 7 3000 387 10 0 

11 2 2 5000 045 10 8 


No £ s. 

1 , 0 2 

2 0 5 

3 0 8 

4 0 10 

5: 0 13 
6 0 16 
7, 0 18 
8 1 1 
9 1 4 

10 1 6 

11 1 9 

12 1 12 

13 1 14 

14' 1 17 
15 2 0 
10 2 2 

17 2 5 

18 2 8 

19 2 10 

20 2 13 

21 2 16 
22 2 18 
231 3 1 

24 3 4 

25 3 0 
20 3 9 

27 3 12 

28 3 1 4 

29 3 17 

30 4 0 

31 4 2 

32 4 5 

33 4 8 

34 4 10 

35 4 13 

36 4 10 

37 4 18 

38 5 1 

39 5 4 

40 5 0 

41 5 9 

42 5 12 

43 5 14 


d . N 
8 4 

4 4 


£ 9. d. I No 


44 5 17 

45 6 0 


0 40! 0 2 

8 47, 0 5 

4 48 0 8 

0 40| 6 10 

8 50! 6 13 

4 51 C 10 


0 52 
8 53 


G 18 
7 1 
7 4 
7 6 
7 9 


4 54 7 4 

0 55 7 6 

8 56 7 9 

4 57 7 12 

0 58 7 14 

8 59 7 17 
4 60 8 0 
0 61 8 2 
8 02 8 5 
4 63 8 8 

0 04 8 10 

8 65 8 13 
4 66 8 10 


0 67 8 
8 68 9 
4 69 9 


8 18 
0 1 
9 4 


0 70 9 0 
8 71 9 0 

4 72 9 12 
0 73 9 14 
8 74 9 17 

4 75 10 0 
0 70 10 2 
8 77 10 5 
4 78 10 8 

0 70’ 10 10 
8 80 10 13 
4 81 10 16 
0 82 10 18 
8 83 11 1 
4 84 11 4 

0 85 11 0 

8 86 11 9 


0 88 
8 89 

4 90 

0 91 

8 92 

4 93 

0 941 

8 95 

4 90 

0 97 

8 98 

4 99 

0 100 
8 108 
4 110 

0 112 
8 120 
4 130 

0 132 

8 140 

4 144 

0 150 

8 175 

4 200 

0 250 

8 300 

4 365 

0 400 

8 500 

4 600 

0 700 

8 750 

4 800 

0 900 

8 1000 
4 1250 
0 1500 
8 1760 
4 2000 
0 2240 
8 3000 
4 5000 


£ 9 . 

11 12 0 
11 14 8 

11 17 4 

12 0 0 
12 2 8 
12 5 4 
12 8 0 
12 10 8 

12 13 4 
12 10 0 
12 18 8 

13 1 4 

13 4 0 

13 0 8 

14 8 0 

14 13 4 

14 18 8 
16 0 0 
17 6 8 

17 12 0 

18 13 4 
10 4 0 
20 0 0 
23 6 8 
20 13 4 
33 0 8 
40 0 0 
48 13 4 
63 0 8 
00 13 4 
80 0 0 
93 0 8 

100 0 0 
100 13 4 
120 0 0 
133 0 8 
100 13 4 
200 0 0 
233 0 8 
200 13 4 
298 13 4 
400 0 0| 
000 13 4 ! 


















2S. 


2S. ltd 


5 
0 

7 0 

8 1 
9 1 

10 1 
11 1 
2 1 
13 

14| 1 

15 

16 2 

17 2 

18 2 
10 2 
20 2 
21 2 

22 3 

23 3 

24 3 

25 3 

26 3 

27 3 

28 3 

29 3 

30 4 

31 4 

82 4 

88 4 

84 4 

85 4 

36 4 
87 5 

38 6 

39 5 

40 6 

41 6 

42 5 

43 5 


2 0 
5 6 
8 3 
11 0 
9 
6 

19 3 
2 0 

4 9 
7 6 

10 3 
13 0 

5 


18 6 

4 0 

6 0 
0 6 

12 3 
15 0 
17 9 

0 6 

3 3 
0 0 
8 9 

11 0 

14 3 

17 0 
10 9 

2 6 

5 3 
8 0 

10 9 

13 0 
10 3 
19 0 

1 9 

4 0 
7 3 

10 0 
12 9 

15 6 

18 3 


INOI £ 8. d. 1 

44 

6 

l 

0 

45 

6 

3 
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46 

6 

0 
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47 

6 
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3 

48 

G 

12 

0 

49 

0 

14 

9 

50 

6 

17 

6 

51 

7 

0 

3 1 

52 

7 

3 

o 

53 

7 

5 

9 

64 

7 

8 

6 | 

55 

7 

11 

3 1 

56 

7 

14 

0 1 

57 

7 

16 

9 | 

58 

7 

19 

o! 

59 

8 

•> 

W 

3 ! 

60 

8 

5 

0 

61 

8 

7 

9 

62 

8 

10 

6 

03 

8 

13 

3 

64 

8 

16 
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05 

8 

18 

9 

66 

9 

1 

G 

67 

9 

4 

3 

68 

9 

7 

o 

69 

0 

9 

9 

70 

9 

12 

6 

71 

9 

15 

3 

72 

9 

18 

0 

73 

10 

0 

9 

74 

10 

3 

6 

76 

10 

G 

3 

76 

10 

9 

0 

m m 

4 4 

10 

11 

9 

78 

10 

14 

G 

79 

10 

17 
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80 
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0 

0 

81 

u 

•> 

9 

82 

li 

6 

0 

83 

u 

8 

3 

84, 

li 

11 
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85 

n 

13 

9 

861 

n 

1G 

6 


£ 8 . 

11 19 3 

12 2 0 

12 4 9 

12 7 C 
12 10 3 

12 13 0 

12 15 9 


12 18 0 
13 13 

13 4 0 

13 0 9 
13 9 G 

13 12 3 

13 15 0 

14 17 0 

15 2 G 

15 8 0 

lrt 10 0 

17 17 G 
IS 3 0 

19 5 0 

19 1G 0 


175 

24 

1 

3 

200 

. 1 

10 

0 

250 

31 

« 

G 

300 

41 

5 

0 

366 

400 

60 

55 

3 

0 

9 

0 

500 

68 

15 

0 

6001 

82 

10 

O 

700! 

96 

J 

0 

750 

103 

o 

G 

800 

110 

0 

0 

900 

123 

15 

0 

1 ooo 

137 

10 

0 

1250 

171 

17 

G 

1500 

206 

5 

0 

1760 240 12 G 

•JOOO 

275 

0 

0 

2240 

308 

0 

0 

3000 

412 

10 

0 

;>ooo 

687 

10 

0 


No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

0 

2 

11 1 

44 

G 

8 

4 

87 

12 

13 

9 

o 

0 

5 

10 

45 

G 

11 

3 

88 

12 

16 

8 

3 

0 

8 

9 

46 

6 

14 

o 

89 

12 

19 

7 

4 

0 

11 

8 

17 

6 

17 

T 

90 

13 

•> 

6 
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0 

14 

** 

/ 

48 

mm 
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0 

0 

91 

13 
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5 

6 

0 

17 

G 

49 

7 

o 

n 

92 

13 

8 
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*• 

4 

1 

0 

5 

50 

•+ 

4 

5 

10 

93 

13 

11 

3 

8 

1 

3 

4 

51 

i 

8 

9 

94 

13 

14 

o 

9 

1 

6 

3 

52 

7 

11 

8 

95 

13 

17 

I 

10 

1 

9 

2 

53 

7 

14 

7 

96 

14 

0 

0 

11 

1 

12 

T 

54 

4 

17 

6 

97 

14 

•> 

11 

12 

1 

15 

0 

55 

8 

0 

5 

9$ 

14 

9 

O 

10 

13 

1 

17 

11 

50 

8 

3 

4 

99 

14 

6 

9 

14 

•> 

0 

10 

57 * 

8 

G 

3 

100 

14 

11 

8 

15 

•> 

3 

9 

58 

8 

9 

•> 

108 

15 

15 

0 

16 

•» 

G 

8 

59 

8 

12 

1 

110 

16 

0 

10 

17 

»> 

9 

4 

60 

8 

15 

0 

112 

16 

0 

8 

1- 

•> 

12 


61 

8 

17 

11 

120 

17 

10 

0 

10 

o 

15 

5 

62 

9 

0 

10 

130 

16 

19 

•i 

20 

•> 

18 

4 

< ' 

9 

3 

9 

132 

19 

5 

0 

21 

3 

1 

3 

64, 

9 

G 

8 

140 

20 

8 

4 

.»•> 

mm mm 

3 

4 

•> 

65 

9 

9 

i 

144 

21 

0 

0 

23 

3 

4 

1 

or. 

9 

12 

6 

160 

21 

17 

6 

24 

3 

10 

0 


9 

15 

5 

175 

25 

lo 

5 

2 5 

3 

12 

11 


9 

IS 

4 

2001 

29 

3 

4 

26 

3 

15 

10 

09 

10 

1 

3 

250 

36 

9 

o 

27 

3 

18 

9 

70 

10 

4 

•> 

300 

43 

15 

0 ; 

2 V 

4 

1 

8 

71 

10 

»» 

4 

r 

3651 

53 

4 

7 ; 

29 

4 

4 

7 

72 

10 

10 

0 

4oo' 

58 

6 

8 

30 

4 

7 

r> 

73 

10 

12 

n 

500 

72 

18 

4 

31 

4 

10 

5 

74 

10 

1 5 

10 

COO 

67 

10 

0 

32 

4 

13 

4 

76 

10 


9 

700 

102 

1 

8 

33 

4 

16 

3 

76 

11 

1 

8 

750 

109 

7 

0 

34 

4 

19 

o 

• 1 

1 1 

4 

4 

800 

116 

13 

4 

35 

5 

«» 

T 

7 K 

11 

/ 

G 

900, 

131 

5 

0 

36 

a 

5 

0 

79 

1 1 

10 

5 

1000 

145 

16 

8 

37 

5 

7 

11 

80 

11 

13 

4 

1250 

182 

5 

10 

3s 

5 

10 

10 

81 

11 

19 

3 

1500 

218 

15 

0 

39 

5 

13 

9 

82' 

11 

19 

*» 

1750 

255 

1 

o 

to 

5 

16 

8 

831 

12 

.» 

1 

2000 

201 

13 

4 

4 1 

6 

19 

4 

84 

12 

5 

0 

2240 

326 

13 

4 

42 

6 

«> 

G 

851 

12 

4 

11 

3000 

437 

10 

0 

43 

6 

5 

f> 

86! 

12 

10 

10 1 

:>ono 

729 

3 

4 


£ 8. (I. 
0 2 10 
0 5 H 

0 8 0 
011 4 

0 14 2 

0 17 0 

0 19 10 
12 8 
15 6 

1 8 4 

111 2 
114 0 

1 10 10 

1 19 8 

2 2 6 

2 5 4 


Nol £ 

44 0 

45 0 

46 0 

47 0 

48 0 
491 0 
50 7 


8. 

4 8 
7 G 
10 4 
13 2 
10 0 
18 10 
1 8 
4 0 
7 4 
10 2 
13 0 
15 10 
18 8 
1 0 
4 4 
7 2 


2 

8 

2 

60 

8 

10 

0 

2 

11 

0 

61 

H 

12 

10 

2 

13 

10 

62 

8 

15 

8 

i) 

10 

8 

63 

8 

18 

0 

<» 

19 

6 

64 

9 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

05 

9 

4 

2 

3 

5 

u 

*» 

66 

9 

7 

0 

3 

6 

0 

67 

9 

9 

10 

3 

10 

10 

06 

9 

12 

8 

3 

13 

8 

69 

9 

15 

0 

3 

16 

G 

70 

9 

18 

4 

3 

19 

4 

71 

10 

1 

O 

mm 

4 

2 

2 

72 

10 

4 

0 

4 

5 

0 

73 

10 

6 

10 

4 

7 

10 

74 

10 

9 

8 

4 

10 

H 

75 

10 

12 

0 

4 

13 

6 

70 

10 

15 

4 

4 

16 

4 

77 

10 

18 

v 

*■ 

4 

19 

•> 

«• 

76 

11 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

79 

11 

3 

10 

5 

4 

10 

80 

11 

6 

8 


87 1 

12 

6 

6 

HH 1 

12 

it 

4 

60 

12 

12 

o 

90 

12 

15 

0 

9H 

12 

17 

10 

92 

13 

0 

8 

93 

13 

3 

0 

94, 

13 

6 

4 

05 

13 

9 

•> 


5 7 8 

6 10 0 

5 13 4 

6 10 2 

5 19 0 

6 1 10 


81 | n 

82 11 
83, 11 
84 11 
851 12 
86 12 


9 0 
12 4 

15 2 
18 0 
0 10 
3 8 


971 

13 

14 

10 

98 

13 

17 

8 

99 

14 

0 

0 

100 

14 

3 

4 

108 

15 

6 

0 

110 

15 

11 

8 

112 

15 

17 

4 

120 

17 

0 

0 

130 

16 

8 

4 

132 

18 

14 

0 

1 10 

19 

16 

8 

lit 

20 

8 

0 

150 

21 

6 

0 

175 

24 

15 

10 

200 

28 

6 

8 

250 

35 

8 

4 

300 

42 

10 

0 

365 

51 

14 

2 

400 

56 

13 

4 

500 

70 

16 

8 

600 

85 

0 

0 

700 

99 

3 

4 

760 

106 

5 

0 

HOO, 

113 

6 

8 

900 

127 

10 

0 

1000 

141 

13 

4 

1250 

177 

1 

8 

1600 

212 

10 

0 

1760 

247 

18 

4 

2000 

288 

G 

8 

2240 

317 

G 

8 

3000 

425 

0 

0 

50001 

708 

G 

8 


£ 8. <1. 
0 3 0 

O 0 O 
O 9 O 
O 12 O 
O 15 O 
O 18 O 
1 1 0 
1 4 0 

1 7 0 

1 10 0 
1 13 O 
1 10 0 

1 19 0 

2 2 0 

2 5 0 

2 8 0 
2 11 0 
2 14 0 

2 17 0 

3 0 0 

3 3 0 
3 0 0 

3 9 0 

3 12 0 
3 15 0 

3 18 0 

4 1 0 

4 4 0 

4 7 0 

4 10 O 
4 13 O 
4 10 O 

4 19 0 

5 2 0 

5 5 0 

6 8 0 

6 110 
6 14 0 

6 17 0 
0 O 0 
0 3 0 

0 0 0 
0 9 O 


No £ x. 
44 0 12 

16 0 15 

40 0 18 


50 7 10 

51 7 13 

521 7 10 
63 7 19 


67 8 11 
58 8 14 

60 8 17 

001 9 0 

011 9 3 

02 9 0 

03 9 9 

04 9 12 

061 9 15 
00 9 18 

07 10 1 

08 10 4 

00 10 7 
70 , 10 10 
71 10 13 
72- 10 10 

73 10 19 

74 11 2 

75 11 6 

70 11 8 

77 11 11 

78 11 14 

79 11 17 

80 12 0 

81 12 3 

82 12 0 

83 12 9 

84 12 12 
86 12 16 
80 12 18 


d. No 
0 87 

0 88 
0 89 

0 90 

0 91 

0 02 
0 93 

0 94 

0 95, 

O 90 
0 97 

0 98 

0 991 
0 100 
0 108 
0 110 
0 112 
0 120 
0 130 

0 132 

0 1 to 

0 144 

0 160, 
0 176, 

0 200 
0 260 
0 300 

0 305 

0 400 

0 600 
0 000 
0 700 

0 7601 

0 800 
0 900 

0 1000 
0 1260 
0 1600 
0 1760, 
0 2000 
0 2210 
0 3000 
0 6000 


1 0 

4 0 

7 0 
10 0 
13 0 
1G 0 
19 0 

2 0 

5 0 

8 0 
11 0 
It 0 
17 0 

0 0 
I 0 
10 0 
1G 0 
0 0 
10 0 
16 0 
O 0 
12 0 
10 0 

6 0 
0 0 

10 0 
0 0 
16 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
O 0 
O 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 o 
10 0 
o o 
o 0 
0 0 
O O 










1 


No 

£ 

3 . 

d . 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

9 

3 

4 

0 

12 

4 

6 

0 

15 

5 

6 

0 18 

6 

7 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

4 

8 

9 

1 

7 

9 

10 

1 

10 

10 

11 

1 

13 

11 

12 

1 

17 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

14* 

2 

3 

0 

151 

0 

6 

3 

10 

0 

0 

4. 

IT J 

0 

12 

5 

18, 

0 

15 

0 

19 

0 

+* 

18 

7 

20, 

3 

1 

8 

21 1 

3 

4 

9 

221 

3 

7 

10 

23 

3 

10 

11 

24 1 

3 

14 

0 

25 

3 

17 

1 

261 

4 

0 

0 

** 

27 

4 

3 

3 

281 

4 

6 

4 

20 

4 

0 

6 

30; 

4 

12 

6 

311 

4 

15 

7 

32 

4 

18 

8 

33 

5 

1 

9 

34 

6 

4 

10 

35 

5 

7 

11 

36 

5 

11 

0 

37 

6 

14 

1 

38 

5 

17 

0 

39 

6 

0 

3 

40 

6 

3 

4 

41 

6 

6 

6 

42 

6 

9 

0 

43 

6 

12 

7 

3s. 2d. 

|No 

£ 

8 . 

d . 


No £ 

44 6 

45 6 


52 8 

53 8 

54 8 

55 8 

56 8 

57 8 

58 8 

59 9 

60 9 

61 9 

62 9 

63 9 
04 9 

65 10 

66 10 

67 10 

68 10 

69 10 

70 10 

71 10 

72 11 

73 11 

74 11 

75 11 

76 11 

77 11 
781 12 

79 12 

80 12 
81 12 
82! 12 

83 12 

84 12 

85 13 
80 13 


9. (I. 

15 8 
18 0 
1 10 

4 11 
8 0 

11 1 

14 2 

17 3 
0 4 
3 5 
6 6 
9 7 

12 8 

15 9 

18 10 
1 11 

5 0 
8 1 

11 2 

14 3 

17 4 
0 5 
3 0 
0 7 
9 8 

12 9 

15 10 

18 11 
2 0 

6 1 
8 2 

11 3 

14 4 
17 5 

0 0 
3 7 
6 8 
9 9 

12 10 

15 11 
19 0 

2 1 
5 2 


0 6 
0 9 
0 12 
0 15 
0 19 
1 2 


1 11 
1 14 
1 18 


o 


3 12 
3 10 


4 11 
4 15 
4 18 
6 1 


5 10 
5 14 

5 17 

6 0 
6 3 
6 0 
6 9 
0 13 


ml ml 
Hd0 


2 44' 6 
4 45 7 
6 40 7 
8 47 7 
10 48 7 
0 40 7 
2 50 7 
4 51 8 

6 621 8 
8 53 8 
10 54 8 

0 55 8 
50 8 
4 57 9 
6 58 9 
8 59 9 

10 00 9 
0 011 9 
2 621 9 

4 63, 9 
G 64 10 
8 65 10 
10 60 10 
0 67 10 
2 08 10 
4 69 10 
0 70 11 
8 71 11 
10 72 11 

0 73; 11 
2 74 11 
4 76 11 
6 70 12 
8 77! 12 
10 78! 12 
0 70 12 
2 80 12 
4 81 12 

6 82 12 
8 83' 13 

10 84; 13 
0 85 13 
2 86 13 


No 

87 

88 

89 

90* 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

g* 

97 

98 

99 
100 
108 
110 
112 
120 
130 
132 
140 
144 
150 
175 
200 
250 
300 
305| 
400! 
500 
600! 
700 
750 
800 
900’ 

1000 
1250 
1500 
1750 
2000 ; 
2240 
3000! 
50 ’ 


£ s. <1 . 
13 8 3 
13 11 4 
13 14 5 

13 17 6 

14 0 7 
14 3 8 
14 6 9 
14 9 10 
14 12 11 
14 16 0 

14 19 1 

15 2 2 

16 5 3 

15 8 4 

16 13 0 

16 19 2 

17 5 4 

18 10 0 
20 0 10 

20 7 0 

21 11 8 

22 4 0 

23 2 6 
26 19 7 


50 5 
61 13 4 
77 1 8 
92 10 0 
107 18 4 
115 12 6 
123 .0 8 
138 15 0 
164 3 4 
192 14 2 
231 5 0 
269 15 10 
308 6 8 
345 6 8 
462 10 0 
770 16 8 


8 . . 

10 4 
2 0 

5 8 
8 10 

12 0 

15 2 

18 4 
1 0 

4 8 

7 10 

11 0 

14 2 

17 4 
0 6 

3 8 

6 10 
10 0 

13 2 

16 4 

19 6 
2 8 

5 10 
9 0 

12 2 

15 4 

18 6 
1 8 

4 10 

8 0 
11 2 

14 4 

17 6 
0 8 
3 10 
7 0 

10 2 
13 4 

16 C 
19 8 

2 10 
0 0 
9 2 
12 


no 

87 

88 

89 

90 

9!, 

92! 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
108 
110 
112 
120 
130 
132 
140 
144 
150 
175 
200 
250 
300 
365 
400 
500, 
000 ! 
700 
750 
800 
900 

1000 

1250: 

1500! 

1750 

2000 

2240 

3000 

5000 


13 15 6 
IS 18 8 

14 1 10 

14 6 0 
14 8 2 
14 11 4 


14 17 8 

15 0 10 
15 4 0 

5 7 2 
15 10 4 
15 13 6 
15 16 8 
7 2 0 
17 8 4 

17 14 8 

19 0 0 

20 11 8 


*?•> 

3 

4 

22 

10 

0 

23 

15 

0 

27 14 2 

31 

13 

4 

39 

11 

8 

47 

10 

0 

67 

15 

10 


3 

95 0 0 

110 16 8 
118 15 0 
120 13 4 

142 10 0 
158 6 8 
197 18 4 
237 10 0 
277 1 8 
310 13 4 

354 13 4 
475 0 0 

791 13 4 


£ 8. d . 
0 8 3 
0 0 6 
0 9 9 
0 13 0 
0 16 3 
0 19 0 
12 9 
16 0 
19 3 
1 12 6 
1 15 9 

1 19 0 

2 2 3 
2 5 6 
2 8 9 
2 12 0 

2 15 3 
2 18 0 

3 19 

3 5 0 

3 8 3 
3 11 6 
3 14 9 

3 18 0 

4 13 
4 4 6 
4 7 9 
4 11 0 
4 14 3 

4 17 6 

5 0 9 
5 4 0 
5 7 3 
5 10 6 
5 13 9 

5 17 0 

6 0 3 
6 3 0 
6 6 9 
6 10 0 
0 18 3 
0 16 6 
6 19 9 


£ 

8 . 

a . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

16 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

8 

1 

10 

0 

1 

13 

4 

1 

16 

8 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

2 

6 

8 

0 

** 

10 

0 

2 

13 

4 

0 

16 

8 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

8 

3 

10 

0 

3 

13 

4 

3 

16 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

8 


27 

281 4 
29! 4 

30 5 

31 5 

32 5 
33| 5 

34 5 

35 5 


13 4 
16 8 
0 0 
3 4 
6 8 
10 0 
13 4 
16 8 


No £ 8 . d . 

44 7 3 0 

45 7 6 3 
40 7 9 6 

47 7 12 9 

48 7 16 0 

49 7 19 8 

50 8 2 6 

51 8 5 9 

52 8 9 0 

53 8 12 3 

54 8 15 0 

65 8 18 9 

56 9 2 0 

57 9 5 3 

58 9 8 6 

59 9 11 9 

00 9 15 0 

61 9 18 3 

62 10 1 6 

63 10 4 9 

64, 10 8 0 
05! 10 11 3 

66 10 14 6 

67 i 10 17 9 

68 11 1 0 
6911 4 3 
701 11 7 6 

71 11 10 9 

72 11 14 0 

73 11 17 3 

74 12 0 6 

75 12 3 9 
76; 12 7 0 
77i 12 10 3 
781 12 13 0 
701 12 16 9 
90; 13 0 0 
81 13 3 3 
82 1 13 6 0 

83 13 9 9 

84 13 13 0 

85 13 16 3 

86 13 19 0 


No I £ 8 . d . 

87 14 2 9 

88 14 6 0 

89 14 9 8 

go 14 12 6 

91 14 15 9 

92 14 19 0 

93 15 2 3 

94 15 5 6 

95 15 8 9 

96 15 12 0 

97 15 15 3 

98 15 18 6 

99 16 1 9 

100 16 5 0 

108 17 11 0 

110 17 17 6 

112 18 4 0 

120 19 10 0 

130 21 2 6 

132 21 9 0 

140 22 15 0 

144 23 8 0 

150 24 7 0 

175 28 8 9 

200 32 10 0 

250 40 12 6 

300 48 15 0 

305 59 0 3 

400 65 0 0 

500 81 6 0 

0 97 10 0 

0 113 16 0 
0 121 17 6 
0 130 0 0 
0 146 & 0 
0 162 10 0 
0 203 2 6 
248 15 0 
284 7 6 
325 0 0 
364 0 0 
487 10 0 
812 10 0 


371 0 3 4 

38 6 0 8 

39 6 10 0 

40 6 13 4 

41 6 10 8 

42 7 0 0 

43 7 3 4 


Ho 

£ 

8 . 

(L 

^0 

£ 

8 . 

<L 

44 

7 

6 

8 

87 

14 

10 

0 

45 

7 

10 

0 

88 

14 

13 

4 

46 

7 

13 

4 

89 

14 

16 

8 

47 

7 

16 

8 

9(J 

15 

0 

0 

48 

8 

0 

0 

91 

15 

3 

4 

40 

8 

3 

4 

92 

15 

6 

8 

50 

8 

6 

8 

03 

15 

10 

0 

51 

8 

10 

0 

94 

15 13 

41 

52 

8 

13 

4 

95 

15 

10 

8 

53 

8 

10 

8 

96 

16 

0 

0 

54 

9 

0 

0 

97 

16 

3 

4 

55 

9 

3 

4 

98 

16 

6 

8 

56 

9 

6 

8 

99 

16 

10 

0 

57 

9 

10 

0 

100 

10 

13 

4 

58 

9 

13 

4 

108 

18 

0 

0 

59 

9 

16 

8 

110 

18 

6 

8 

00 

10 

0 

0 

112 

18 

13 

4 

61 

10 

3 

4 

120 

20 

0 

0 

02 

10 

0 

8 

130 

21 

13 

4 

03 

10 

10 

0 

132 

22 

0 

0 

64 

10 

13 

4 

140 

23 

0 

8 

65 

10 

16 

8 

144 

24 

0 

0 

66 

11 

0 

0 

150 

25 

0 

0 

67; 

11 

8 

4 

175 

29 

3 

4 

68' 

11 

0 

8 

200 

33 

6 

8 

09; 

11 

10 

0 

250 

41 

13 

4 

70 1 

11 

18 

4 

300 

60 

0 

0 

71 

11 

16 

8 

365 

60 

10 

8 

72 

12 

0 

0 

400 

66 

13 

4 

73| 

12 

3 

4 

500 

83 

6 

8 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 
70 
80 
81 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

0 

10 

13 

10 

0 

3 

6 

10 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

100 

110 

125 

133 

150 

166 

208 

250 

0 

13 

0 

6 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

82 

13 

13 

4 

1750 

201 

13 

4 

83 

13 

16 

8 

2000 

333 

6 

8 

84! 

14 

0 

0 

2240 

373 

6 

8 

ss; 

14 

3 

4 

3000 

500 

0 

0 

86! 

14 

6 

8 

5000 

833 

0 

8 











3s. 5d. 


935 


3s. 7d 


No 

£ 

5. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

0 

3 

5 

44 

7 

10 

4 

87 

14 

17 

3 

o 

A* 

0 

6 

10 

45 

7 

13 

0 

88 

15 

0 

8 

3 

0 

10 

3 

40 

7 

17 

o 

A* 

so 

15 

4 

1 

4 

0 

13 

8 

47 

8 

0 

7 

90 

15 

7 

0 

5 

0 

17 

1 

48 

8 

4 

0 

91 

15 

10 

11 

6 

1 

0 

0 

40 

8 

7 

5 

92 

15 

14 

4 

7 

1 

3 

11 

:»o 

8 

10 

10 

93 

15 

17 

9 

8 

1 

7 

4 

51 

8 

14 

3 

94 

10 

1 

*> 

A* 

0 

1 

10 

0 

52 

8 

17 

8 

95 

10 

4 

7 

10 

1 

14 

•o 

•f 

53 

9 

1 

1 

90 

10 

8 

0 

11 

1 

17 


54 

9 

4 

G 

97 

10 

11 

5 

12 

2 

1 

0 

55 

9 

# 

11 

98 

16 

14 

10 

13 

2 

4 

5 

50 

9 

11 

4 

99 

10 

18 

3 

14 

2 

7 

10 

57 

9 

14 

9 

100 

17 

1 

8 

16 

2 

11 

3 

58 

9 

18 

2 

108 

IS 

9 

0 

10 

2 

14 

8 

59 

10 

1 

7 1 

110 

18 

15 

10 

17 

2 

18 

1 

00 

10 

5 

0 1 

112 

19 

•> 

8 

18 

3 

1 

6 

01 

10 

8 

5 i 

120 

20 

10 

0 

19 

3 

4 

11 

02 

10 

11 

10 

130 

«>•> 

a# 

4 

•> 

20 

3 

8 

4 

03 

10 

15 

3 1 

132 

•>*> 
A* w 

11 

0 

r 1 

3 

11 

9 

04 

10 

18 

8 1 

140 

23 

18 

4 

22 

3 

15 

2 

65 

11 

•> 

1 | 

144 

24 

12 

0 

23 

3 

18 

7 

00 

11 

5 

0 

150 

25 

12 

0 

24 

4 

2 

0 

07 

11 

8 

11 

175 

29 

17 

11 

25 

4 

5 

5 

08 

11 

12 

4 ! 

200 

31 

3 

4 

20 

4 

8 

10 

09 

11 

15 

9 , 

250 

42 

14 

•> 

27 

4 

12 

3 

70 

11 

19 

o 

*• | 

300 

51 

w 

5 

0 

28 

4 

15 

8 

71 . 12 

o 

/ | 

305 

02 

7 

1 

29 

4 

19 

1 

72 

12 

0 

0 1 

400 

68 

0 

8 

30 

5 

2 

0 

73 

! 12 

9 

5 

500 

85 

8 

4 

31 

6 

5 

11 

74 

12 

12 

10 

000 

102 

10 

0 

32 

6 

9 

4 

75 

12 

10 

3 

700 

119 

11 

8 

33 

• 6 

12 

9 

70 

12 

19 

8 1 

750 

128 

*) 

0 

34 

6 

10 

»> 

A* 

771 13 

3 

1 

800 

130 

13 

4 

35 

5 

19 

7 

78 

I 13 

6 

0 

900 

153 

15 

0 

30 

0 

3 

0 

79 

1 13 

9 

11 

loon 

170 

10 

8 

37 

6 

0 

5 

80 

1 12 

13 

4 

1250 

213 

10 

10 

38 

0 

9 

10 

3 

81 

13 

10 

9 

1500 

250 

6 

0 

39 

0 

13 

82 

14 

0 

«> 

1750 

298 

19 

•> 

40 

0 

10 

8 

83 

' U 

3 

7 

2000 

34! 

13 

4 

41 

7 

0 

1 

84 

14 

7 

0 

2240 

382 

13 

4 

42 

7 

3 

0 

85 

14 

10 

5 i 

jono 

512 

10 

0 

43 

7 

0 

11 

80 

14 

13 

10 ; 

5000 

854 

3 

4 


3s. 6d. 



No, 

£ 

- i. 


No 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

I No 

£ 

89 

d. 

ll 

0 

3 

7 

44 

7 

17 

8 

87; 15 

11 

9 

o| 

A* i 

0 

7 

o 

45 

8 

1 

3 

88 

15 

15 

4 

3! 

0 

10 

9 

40 

8 

4 

10 

89 

15 

18 

11 

4 

0 

14 

4 

47 

8 

8 

* 

o 

90 

10 

2 

0 

a ; 

Dl 

0 

17 

11 

48 

8 

12 

0 

91 

10 

0 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

49: 8 

15 

7 

92 

10 

9 

8 


1 

5 

1 

50 

8 

19 

o 

93 

22 

13 

3 

fi 

1 

8 

8 

51 

9 

2 

9 

94 

10 

10 

10 

9 

1 

12 

3 

52 

9 

0 

4 

95 

17 

0 

5 

10 

1 

15 

10 

53 

9 

9 

11 

90 

17 

4 

0 

11 

1 

19 

5 

54 

9 

13 

6 

97 

17 

7 

7 

12 

•> 

3 

0 

55 

9 

17 

1 

9S 

17 

11 

•> 

13 

•* 

0 

09 

1 

50 

10 

0 

8 

99 

17 

14 

9 

14 

2 

10 

2 

57 

10 

4 

3 

100 

17 

IS 

4 

15 

o 

13 

9 

58 

10 

7 

10 

108 


1 

0 

10 

2 

17 

4 

59 

10 

11 

5 

110 

10 

14 

•> 

17 

3 

0 

11 

60 

10 

15 

0 

112 

20 

1 

4 

18 

3 

4 

6 

61 

10 

IS 

•A 

4 

120 

ai 

10 

0 

19 

a 

8 

1 

02 

11 

•» 

O | 

| 

130 

23 

j 

10 

20 

a 

11 

8 

03 

11 

5 

9 

132 

23 

13 

0 

•21 

3 15 

3 

04 

11 

9 

4 

HU 

25 

1 

8 

•>o 

3 18 

10 

65 

11 

12 

11 

144 

25 

10 

0 

23 

4 

•> 

& 

o 

00 

11 

10 

0 

150 

20 

17 

0 

24 

4 

0 

0 

671 

12 

0 

1 

175 

31 

7 

l | 

J.* 

4 

9 

4 

6m 

12 

3 

8 

200 

35 

10 

8 

26 

4 

13 

% > 

09 

12 

7 

3 

2501 

44 

15 

10 

• i m 

4 

10 

9 

70 

12 

10 

10 

300 

53 

15 

0 

201 

5 

0 

4 

71 

12 

1 1 

5 

305 

05 

7 

11 

29 

5 

3 

11 

72 

12 

IS 

0 

400 

71 

13 

4 

30 

5 

7 

0 

73 

13 

1 

t 

500 

89 

11 

H 

31 

5 

11 

l 

74 

13 

5 

o 

600 

107 

10 

0 

32 

5 

14 

8 

75. 

13 

s 

0 

700 

125 

8 

4 j 

33 

5 

18 

• * 

•> 

70 

13 

12 

4 

750 

134 

7 

0 

3 1 

G 

1 

10 

m m 

4 4 t 

13 

15 

11 

800 

143 

0 

8 

35 

0 

5 

5 

78* 

13 

19 

0 

9001 

101 

5 

0 

30 

0 

9 

O 

79 

1 t 

3 

1 

1000 

179 

3 

4 

37 

6 

12 

7 

80 

14 

0 

H 

1 250 

223 

19 

•t 

3 ** 

0 

16 

•» 

81 

11 

10 

3 

1500 

208 

15 

0 

30 

0 

19 

5 

8*2 

1 1 

13 

10 

1750 

313 

10 

10 

40 

*9 

4 

3 

4 

83 

1 4 

17 

A 

.> 

2000 

35 S 

0 

K 

11 

7 

6 

11 

81 

15 

1 

0 

2240 

401 

0 

8 

42 

7 

10 

0 

85 

15 

4 

7 

3000 

537 

10 

0 

43 

7 

1 l 

1 

80 

15 

8 

•> 

5000l 

895 

10 

8 


3s. 8d. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

“ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

T 

• 

1 

0 

3 

8 

44 

H 

1 

4 

87 

15 

19 

0 

• • 

O 

7 

4 

45 

W 

5 

0 

88 

16 

•> 

8 

3 

O 

11 

0 

40 

H 

8 

8 

89 

16 

6 

4 

4 

O 

It 

8 

17 

K 12 

4 

90 

16 

10 

O 

5 

O 

18 

4 

48 

8 10 

0 

91 

16 

13 

s 

6 

1 

0 

m* 

0 1 

49 


1 19 

8 

92 

16 

17 

4 

•A 

1 

6 

8 

50 

9 3 

4 

93 

17 

1 

0 


1 

9 

4 

51 

9 7 

0 

94 

17 

4 

8 

•l 

1 

13 

O 

6*2 

9 10 

8 

96 

17 

8 

4 

10 

1 

10 

8 

53 

9 14 

1 

96 

17 

12 

0 

1 1 

•» 

4° 

4 

54 

9 18 

0 

97! 17 

15 

8 

12 

• P 

4 4 

0 

55 

10 1 

8 

98 17 

19 

4 

13 

• > 

At 

4 

8 

50 

10 6 

4 

99 

18 

3 

0 

1 4 

• P 

ll 

4 

57 

10 9 

O 

100 

18 

0 

8 

15 

• # 

15 

0 

5“ 

10 12 

8 

108 

19 

16 

0 

16 

Z 

18 

8 

69 

10 10 

4 

110 

20 

3 

4 

17 

3 

•» 

4 

00 

11 

0 

O 

112 

20 

10 

8 

1" 

3 

0 

O 

61 

11 

3 

8 

120 

•M 

0 

0 

19 

3 

9 

8 

62 

11 

7 

4 

130 

23 

16 

8 

20 

3 

13 

4 

03 

11 

11 

0 

132 

24 

4 

0 

21 

3 

17 

O 

01 

11 

11 

8 

140 

25 

13 

4 


4 

0 

8 

05 

11 

IS 

4 

144 

26 

8 

0 

23 

4 

4 

4 

60 

12 

9 

A* 

O 

150 

27 

10 

0 

21 

4 

8 

0 

07 

12 

6 

8 

176 

32 

1 

8 

*25 

4 

11 

8 

0m 

12 

9 

4 

•2110 

36 

13 

4 

20 

4 

15 

4 

09 

12 

13 

0 

250 

46 

16 

8 

‘27 

4 

10 

0 

70 

12 

10 

8 

300 

65 

O 

0 

•J*' 

5 

•/ 

8 

71 

13 

0 

4 

366 

66 

18 

4 

29 

5 

6 

4 

72 

13 

4 

0 

400 

73 

6 

8 

30 

5 

10 

O 

73 

13 

7 

8 

600 

‘•y 

13 

4 

31 

5 

16 

8 

74 

13 

11 

4 

600 

110 

O 

0 

3*2 

5 

17 

4 

- r 

1 «i| 

13 

.16 

O 

700 

128 

6 

8 

33 

0 

1 

O 

70 

J 3 

18 

8 

760 

137 

10 

0 

31 

0 

4 

8 

77 

14 

•> 

*» 

4 

M00 

146 

lit 

4 

35 

0 

8 

4 

7H 

1 1 

0 

0 

900 

106 

O 

«> 

36 

6 

12 

O 

79, 

14 

9 

8 

moo 

183 

6 

8 

«« 

• > I 

0 

16 

8 

HO 

14 

13 

4 

1260 

229 

3 

4 

3* 

6 

19 

4 

8l 

14 

17 

0 

1600 

276 

O 

0 

39 

7 

3 

O 

82 ! 

15 

O 

8 

17 ..0 

320 

16 

8 

4U 

7 

6 

8 

831 

15 

4 

4 

2000, 

366 

13 

4 

41 

7 

10 

4 

hi: 

15 

8 

0 

2*210 

410 

13 

4 

12 

7 

14 

0 

85 

16 

11 

8 

3000 

660 

O 

O 

43 

7 

17 

8 

M0| 

16 

16 

4 

6000 

916 

13 

4 


3s. 9 



£ 

8 . 


No 

£ 

a. 

d. 

8 

5 

0 

87 

16 

6 

3 

8 

8 

9 

88 

16 

10 

0 

8 

12 

6 

89 

16 

13 

0 

8 

16 

3 

90 

16 

17 

6 

9 

0 

0 

91 

17 

1 

3 

9 

3 

9 

92 

17 

5 

0 

9 

7 

0 

03 

17 

8 

9 

9 

11 

3 

94 

17 

12 

6 

9 

15 

0 

95 

17 

16 

3 


11 2 
12 2 

13 2 

14 2 

15 2 

10 3 

17 3 

18 3 

19 3 

20 3 

21 3 

22 

23 

24 

25 4 

20 4 

27 5 

28 5 

29 5 
so; 5 
31! 5 
32 6 
331 6 
34! 0 
35 

30 0 

37 6 

38 7 
39. 7 
40; 7 
411 7 


1 3 
5 0 
8 9 
12 6 
16 3 
0 0 
3 0 
7 6 
11 3 
15 0 
18 9 
0 
3 


13 9 

17 0 

1 3 
5 0 
8 9 

12 6 
10 3 
0 0 
3 9 
7 0 
3 

15 0 

18 9 

2 0 
0 3 

10 0 
13 0 


53 9 18 

54 10 2 

55 10 6 
50 10 10 

57 10 13 

58 10 17 

59 11 1 
11 5 

61 11 8 
62 11 12 

63 11 16 

64 12 0 


9 96 

6 97 

3 98 

0 99 

9 100 
6 108 
3 110 

0 112 
9 120 

6 130 

3 132 

0 140 
144 
150 
175 
200 
250 
300 
3 I 305 


18 3 9 


18 11 3 
15 
20 5 


20 12 6 


22 

24 

24 

10 

7 

15 

0 

6 

0 

26 

5 

0 

27 

0 

0 

28 

o 

6 

32 

16 

3 

37 

10 

0 



400 

75 

0 

0 

500 

93 

15 

0 

600 

112 

10 

0 


75 

14 

1 

3 

70 

14 

5 

0 

77 

14 

8 

9 

78 

14 

12 

6 

79 

14 

16 

3 

80 

15 

0 

0 

81 

15 

3 

9 

82 

15 

7 

6 

S3 

15 

11 

3 

84 

15 

15 

0 

85 

15 

18 

9 


43 R 1 3 


5000! 


IrMl 


150 0 0 
108 15 0 
187 10 0 
234 7 6 
281 5 0 
328 2 6 
375 0 0 
420 0 0 
562 10 0 
937 10 0 



No 

£ 

8. 

«. 

No 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

3 

10 

44 

8 

8 

8 

2 

0 

7 

8 

45 

8 

12 

0 

3 

0 

11 

0 

40; 

8 

10 

4 

4 

0 

15 

4 

47 

9 

0 

o 

5 

0 

19 

•» 

48' 

9 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

49 

9 

7 

10 

7 

1 

0 

10 

50 

9 

11 

8 

8 

1 

10 

8 

51 

9 

15 

0 

9 

1 

14 

0 

52 

9 

19 

4 

10 

1 

18 

4 

53 

10 

3 

*> 

11 

o 

o 

— 

o 

54; 

10 

» 

4 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

55 

10 

10 

10 

13 

o 

9 

10 

60 

10 

14 

8 

14 

O 

13 

8 

57 

10 

18 

0 

15 

2 

17 

6 

58 

11 

o 

4M 

4 

10 

3 

1 

4 

59 

11 

0 

o 

17 

3 

5 

o 

•» 

001 

11 

10 

0 

18 

3 

9 

0 

oil 11 

13 

10 

19 

3 

12 

10 

02. 

11 

17 

8 

20 

3 

10 

8 

03 

12 

1 

6 

21 

4 

0 

6 

04 

12 

5 

4 

«>•> 

4 

4 

4 

05 

12 

9 

o 

23 

4 

8 

2 

00 

12 

13 

0 

24 

4 

12 

0 

07 

12 

10 

10 

25 

4 

15 

10 

08 

13 

0 

8 

20 

4 

19 

8 

00 

13 

4 

0 

27 

5 

3 

0 

70 

13 

8 

4 

28 

5 

7 

4 

71 

13 

12 

o 

29 

5 

11 

o 

72 

13 

10 

6 

30 

5 


0 

73 

13 

19 

10 

31 

5 

18 

10 

74 

14 

3 

8 

32 

6 

o 

8 

75 

14 

7. 

6 

33 

0 

0 

6 

70 

14 

11 

4 

34 

0 

10 

4 

77; 

14 

15 

o 

35 

0 

14 

•> 

78! 

14 

19 

0 

30, 

0 

IS 

0 

70 

15 

•> 

10 

37 

*• 

4 

1 

10 

80' 

15 

6 

8 

38, 

7 

5 

8 

81j 15 

10 

6 

3V); 

7 

9 

0 

82j 15 

14 

4 

40 

7 

13 

4 

83. 15 

18 

o 

41. 

7 

17 

2 

84 

16 

o 

0 

42 

8 

1 

0 

85 

10 

5 

10 

43 

8 

4 

10 

80 

10 

9 

8 



87 16 13 0 

88 10 17 4 

89 17 1 2 

00 17 5 0 

01 17 8 10 

02 17 12 8 

7 10 0 

8 0 4 

8 4 2 
8 8 0 


18 10 6 

19 3 4 

20 14 0 

21 1 8 

21 9 4 

23 0 0 

24 18 4 

25 6 0 

20 10 8 

27 12 0 

28 15 0 

33 10 10 
38 6 8 

47 18 4 

57 10 0 

9 19 2 

70 13 4 

95 16 8 
115 0 0 

134 3 4 

143 15 0 
153 0 8 
172 10 0 
191 13 4 

239 11 8 
287 10 0 
335 8 4 
383 0 8 

429 6 8 
575 0 0 
958 0 8 


700 

750 

800 

900 

1000 

1250 

1500 

1750 


£ 
1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

5 0 

6 1 

7 1 

8 1 
9 1 

1 
2 

2 | 2 


15 

16 3 

17 3 

18 3 

10 3 

20 3 

21 4 

22 4 

23 4 

24 4 

25 4 
20 5 

27 5 

28 5 

29 5 

30 5 

31 6 

32 6 
6 
6 

351 6 
36; 7 
37' 7 
38! 7 
39, 7 
40 7 
411 8 
42 j 8 
43' 8 


3. ... 

3 11 
7 10 
11 9 
15 8 
19 7 
3 6 
7 6 

11 4 
15 3 
19 2 

3 1 

7 0 
10 11 
14 10 
18 9 

2 8 
6 7 
10 6 
14 5 
18 4 
2 3 
6 2 
10 1 
14 0 
17 11 
1 10 
5 9 
9 8 
13 7 
17- 6 
1 5 
5 4 
9 3 
13 2 
17 1 
1 0 

4 11 

8 10 

12 9 
10 8 

0 7 
4 6 
8 5 




10 

8 

8 


10 

7 

7 

54! 10 

11 

6 

55 

10 

15 

5 

56 

10 

19 

4 

57 

11 

3 

3 

58 

11 

7 

2 

59 

11 

11 

1 

60 

11 

15 

0 

61 

11 

18 

11 

02 

12 

o 

** 

10 

03 

12 

0 

9 

64 

12 


8 


65! 12 
60 12 18 0 

67 13 2 5 

68 13 6 4 

60 13 10 3 

70 13 14 2 

71 13 18 1 

72 14 2 0 

73 14 5 11 

74 14 9 10 

75 14 13 9 

76 14 17 8 

77 15 1 7 

78 15 5 6 

79 15 9 5 

80 15 13 4 

81 15 17 3 

82 16 1 2 

83 16 5 1 

84 16 9 0 

85 10 12 11 

86 16 16 10 




8. 

d. 

7 17 

0 

9 

8 17 

4 

8 

9 17 

8 

7 

0 17 

12 

6 

1 17 16 

& 

2 18 

0 

4 

3 18 

4 

3 

4 18 

8 

2 

5 18 12 

1 

(tf 18 

16 

0 

4 18 

19 11 

8 19 

8 10 

9 19 

7 

9 

0 19 11 

8 

8 21 

3 

0 

0 21 

10 10 

2 21 

18 

8 

0 23 

10 

0 

[) 25 

9 

2 

2 25 

17 

0 

3 27 

8 

4 

4 28 

4 

0 

3 29 

7 

6 

3 84 

5 

6 

3 89 

3 

4 

3 48 

19 

2 

3 58 15 

0 

> 71 

9 

7 

) 78 

'6 

8 

) 97 

18 

4 

) 117 

10 

0 

) 137 

1 

8 

) 140 

1? 

6 

) 166 

13 

4 

) 176 

5 

0 

) 195 

16 

8 

) 244 

15 10 1 

) 293 

15 

0 

I 342 

14 

2 

> 391 

13 

4 

l 438 

13 

4 

1 587 

10 

0 

1 979 

3 

4 


t 3. 

0 4 

0 8 
0 12 
0 16 
1 0 

1 4 
1 8 
1 12 
1 10 

2 0 


. £ 3 . 

0 44 8 16 
0 45 9 0 
0 46 9 4 

0 47 9 8 
0 48 9 12 

0 40. 9 16 


8 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 


3 4 

3 8 


o 


3 16 

4 0 
4 4 
4 8 
4 12 

4 16 

5 0 

5 4 

6 8 
5 12 

5 10 

6 0 

6 4 
6 8 
6 12 
0 16 

7 0 
7 4 
7 8 
7 12 

7 16 

8 0 
8 4 


58 
0 59! 
0 60 
0 61 
0 62 
0 63 

0 64 
0 65 
0 60 
0 07 
0 68 
0 60’ 
0 70 
0 71 
0 72 
0 73 
0 74 
0 75 
0 76 
0 77 
0 78 
0 79 
0 80 
0 81 
0 82 
0 83 
0 84 


0 50! 10 0 
0 51 10 4 
0 52 10 8 
0 531 10 12 
64j 10 16 
55! 11 0 

56 11 4 

57 11 8 

58 11 12 

59 11 10 

00 12 0 
01 12 4 

02 12 8 

63 12 12 

64 12 10 

65 13 0 

66 13 4 

67 13 8 

68 13 12 
69' 13 16 
70 14 0 
71. 14 4 

72 14 8 

73 14 12 
74; 14 16 
76 15 0 

76 15 4 

77 15 8 

78 15 12 

79 15 16 

80 10 0 

81 16 4 

82 10 8 

83 16 12 

84 16 16 

85 17 0 

86 17 4 


No I i 
0 87 17 

0 88 17 

0 89 17 

0 90 18 

0 91 18 

0 92 18 

0 03 18 

0 94 18 

0 95 19 

0 96 19 

0 97 19 

0 08 19 

0 99 19 

0 100 20 
0 108 21 
0 110 22 
0 112 22 
0 120 24 

0 130 26 

0 132 26 

0 140 28 

0 144 28 

0 150 30 

0 175 35 

0 200 40 

0 250 50 

0 300 60 

0 365 73 

0 400 80 

0 500 100 
0 600 120 
0 700 140 
0 750 150 

0 800 100 
0 900 180 
0 1000 200 
0 1250 250 
0 1500 300 
0 1750 350 
0 2000 400 
0 2240 448 
0 3000 000 
0 5000 1000 


3. <L 
8 0 
12 0 
16 0 
0 0 
4 0 
8 0 
12 0 
16 0 
0 0 
4 0 
8 0 
12 0 
16 0 
0 0 
12 0 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
16 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
.0 0 
0 0, 






































4s. Id. 


No £ s . 
10 4 
2 0 8 
8 0 12 
4 0 16 
6 10 

6 14 

7 18 

8 1 12 

9 1 16 

10 2 0 

11 2 4 

12 2 9 

13 2 13 

14 2 17 

15 3 1 

16 3 5 

17 3 9 

18 3 13 

19 3 17 

20 4 1 

21 4 5 

22 4 9 

23 4 13 

24 4 18 

25 6 2 

20 5 0 

27 5 10 

28 6 14 

20 5 18 

30 6 2 

31 0 6 

32 6 10 

33 6 14 

34 6 18 

86 7 2 

36 7 7 

37 7 11 

38 7 15 

39 7 19 

40 8 3 

41 8 7 

42 8 II 


4s. 3d, 


d. No 

1 44 

2 45 

3 46 

4 47 

5 48 

6 49 

7 50 

8 51 

9 52 

10 53 

11 54 
0 55 

1 56 

2 57 

3 5h 

4 59 

5 60 

6 G1 

7 62 

8 03 

9 64 

10 65 

11 06 
0 67 

1 OH 

2 69 

3 70 

4 71 

5 72 

6 73 

7 74 

8 75 

0 76 

10 77 

11 78 

0 79 

1 80 
2 81 

3 82 

4 88 

6 84 

6 85 


£ 8 . < 1 . 
8 10 8 
9 3 9 
9 7 10 

9 11 11 
0 16 0 
10 0 1 
10 4 2 

10 8 3 

10 12 4 

10 16 5 

110 0 

11 4 7 

118 8 


118 8 
1112 9 
11 16 10 
12 0 11 
12 5 0 
12 9 1 
12 13 2 

12 17 3 

13 1 4 

13 5 5 

13 9 6 
13 13 7 

13 17 8 

14 1 0 

14 5 10 

14 9 11 

14 14 0 

14 18 1 

15 2 2 

15 0 3 

15 10 4 

15 14 5 


43 8 15 7 86 


15 0 3 
15 10 4 

15 14 5 

15 18 6 

10 2 7 

10 0 8 

16 10 9 
16 11 10 
16 18 11 

17 3 0 

17 7 1 

17 11 2 


No 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 i 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
108 
110 
112 
120 
130 
132 
140 
144 
150 
175 

200i 

250 

300 

365 

400 


12501 


2240 


£ 

f. 

d. 

17 

15 

3 

17 

19 

4 

18 

3 

5 

18 

7 

0 

18 

11 

7 

18 

15 

H 

18 

19 

9 

19 

3 

10 

10 

7 

1 1 

19 

12 

0 

19 

16 

1 

20 

0 

•> 

20 

4 

3 

20 

8 

4 

•>•> 

1 

0 

•>*» 

9 

•> 

•»*> 

17 

4 

24 

10 

0 

20 

10 

10 

26 

19 

0 

28 

11 

8 

29 

8 

0 

30 

12 

0 

35 

14 

m 

t 

40 

16 

8 

51 

0 

10 

01 

5 

o 

74 

10 

9 

;> 

81 

13 

4 

102 

1 

8 

122 

10 

0 

142 

18 

4 

153 

•> 

0 

163 

6 

S 

183 

15 

(1 

•204 

3 

1 

255 

4 

•> 

306 

5 

0 

357 

5 

10 

408 

0 

8 

4 57 

6 

K 

012 

10 

0 

020 

16 

H 



4s. 2d. 4s. 4d. 



(20 

£ 8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8 . 

it. 

No 

1 £ 

1. 

d. 

1 

0 4 

2 

44 

0 

3 

4 

87 

18 

• » 

0 

2 

0 8 

4 

45 

0 

7 

0 

88 

18 

6 

8 

3 

0 12 

0 

40 

9 

n 

8 

89 

18 

10 

10 

4 

0 16 

8 

47 

0 

15 

10 

90 

18 

15 

0 

5 

1 0 

10 

4* 

10 

0 

0 

91 

18 

19 

0 

•• 

0 

1 5 

0 1 

49 

10 

4 

0 

M 

92 1 

19 

3 

4 

7 

1 9 

2 

60 

10 

H 

4 

931 

19 

7 

6 

8 

1 13 

4 

61 

10 

12 

6 

94 

19 

11 

H 

9 

1 17 

0 

62 

10 

10 

8 

95 

19 

15 

10 

10 

2 1 

8 

63 

11 

0 

10 

96 

20 

0 

0 

11 

2 5 

10 

54 

11 

6 

0 

97 

20 

f 

ll 

12 

2 10 

0 

66 

11 

0 

• » 

98 1 

20 

H 

4 

13 

2 14 

•» 

•> 

60 

11 

13 

4 

99 1 

20 

12 

6 

14 

2 18 

4 

67 

11 

17 

0 

100 

20 

16 

8 

15 

3 2 

0 

68 

12 

1 

8 

108 

mm mm 

10 

0 

10 

3 0 

K 

69 

12 

6 

10 

1 10 

• 

18 

4 

17 

3 10 

10 

60 

12 

lo 

0 

112 

23 

6 

8 


3 15 

0 

01 

12 

14 

•p 

120 

26 

0 

0 

19 

3 19 

•p 

02 

12 

18 

4 

130 

27 

1 

8 

20 

4 3 

4 

03 

13 

2 

0 

132 

27 

10 

0 

21 

4 7 

0 

04 

13 

0 

8 

140 

29 

3 

4 


4 11 

H 

06 

13 

10 

10 

114 

30 

0 

0 

23 

4 15 

10 

00 

13 

16 

0 

160 

31 

5 

0 

24i 

5 0 

0 

07 

13 

19 

•p 

176 

36 

9 

•» 

26 

5 4 

2 

08 

14 

3 

4 

200 

41 

13 

4 

20 

5 8 

4 

09 

14 

7 

0 

260 

62 

1 

8 

27 

6 12 

0 

70 

14 

11 

8 

300 

62 

IO 

0 

28 

5 10 

8 

71 

14 

16 

10 

365 

76 

0 

10 

29! 

0 0 

10 

721 

15 

0 

0 

400 

83 

6 

8 

30 

6 6 

0 

73i 

15 

4 

•1 

600 1 

104 

3 

4 

31 

0 9 

2 

74 

15 

8 

4 

600 

126 

0 

0 

32 

0 13 

4 

76' 

16 

12 

0 

700 

145 

16 

8 

33 

0 17 

0 

70j 

16 

10 

M 

760 

156 

5 

0 

34 

7 1 

8 

77 

10 

0 

10 

800 

166 

13 

4 

30 

7 5 

10 

78' 

10 

6 

0 

900 

187 

10 

0 

30 

7 10 

0 

79 1 

16 

9 

•p 

I0<K) 

208 

6 

8 

37 

7 14 

•/ 

— 

HO, 

10 

13 

4 

1260; 

260 

8 

4 

38 

7 18 

4 

HI 

10 

17 

6 

1500 

312 

10 

0 

39 

8 2 

6 

82' 

17 

1 

8 

1760 

364 

11 

8 

40 

8 6 

6 

83 

17 

6 

10 

2000 

416 

13 

4 | 

41 

8 10 

10 

84 

17 

10 

0 

2240 

466 

13 

4 

42 

H 16 

0 

85 

17 

14 

2 

3000 

626 

0 

0 

43 

8 19 

2 

H0 

17 

18 

4 

6000 1041 

13 

4 







s. 5 


4s. 7d. 


£ 8. d. 
0 4 6 
0 8 10 
0 13 3 

0 17 8 
12 1 
10 0 
1 10 11 
1 15 4 
1 19 0 


10 

2 

4 

2 

11 

2 

8 

7 

12 

0 

13 

0 

13 

O 

17 

5 

14 

3 

1 

10 

15i 

3 

6 

3 

10 

3 

10 

8 

17; 

3 

15 

1 

18; 

3 

19 

6 

19 

4 

3 

11 

20 

4 

8 

4 

21 

4 

12 

9 

22 

4 

17 

rt 


5 1 7 
5 0 0 

5 10 5 
5 14 10 
5 19 S 
0 3 8 
0 8 1 


5 19 3 
0 3 8 
0 8 1 
0 12 0 
0 10 11 
7 1 4 

7 5 9 
7 10 2 

7 14 7 

7 19 0 

8 3 5 
8 7 10 

8 12 3 
8 10 8 

9 1 1 

9 5 0 

9 9 11 


NO £ 

44 9 

45 9 
40 10 

47 10 

48 10 

49 10 

50 11 

51 11 

52 11 

53 11 

54 11 

55 12 
50 12 
57 12 
58i 12 
59; 13 
60, 13 
011 13 
02 13 
63 13 
04 14 
G5 14 
CO 14 
07 14 
08 15 
09 15 

70 15 

71 15 

72 15 

73 10 

74 10 

75 1G 
76| 10 
771 17 
78 17 
79; 17 
801 17 

81 17 

82 18 
83j 18 
841 18 
85 18 
80 IS 


5. d. 
14 4 
18 9 

3 2 
7 7 

12 0 
16 5 
0 10 
5 3 
9 8 

14 1 
18 C 

2 11 
7 4 
11 9 
16 2 
0 7 
5 0 
9 5 
13 10 

18 3 
2 8 

7 1 

11 0 

15 11 
0 4 

4 9 
9 2 

13 7 
18 0 
2 5 
0 10 
11 3. 
15 8 
0 1 
4 0 

8 11 

13 4 

17 9 

O O 

0 7 
11 0 
15 5 

19 10 


No 

87 

88 
89 



132 


55 
60 5 0 


400 

88 

6 

8 

500 

110 

8 

4 

000. 

132 

10 

0 

700, 

154 

11 

8 

750 

165 

12 

0 

800' 

176 

13 

4 

000 

19S 

15 

0 

1000 

220 

10 

8 

1250 

276 

0 

10 

1500 

331 

5 

0 

1750 

380 

9 

•» 

2000 

441 

13 

4 

2240 

494 

13 

4 


rm 

10 

0 


.000 1104 3 4 


£ 8. d. 
0 4 7 
0 9 2 
0 13 9 
0 18 4 
1 2 11 
17 6 
1 12 1 
1 16 8 
2 13 
2 5 10 
2 10 5 
2 15 0 

2 19 7 

3 4 2 
3 8 9 
3 13 4 

3 17 11 

4 2 6 

4 7 1 
4 11 8 

4 10 3 

6 0 10 

5 5 5 
5 10 0 
5 14 7 

5 19 2 

6 3 9 

6 8 4 

6 12 11 

6 17 6 

7 2 1 
7 6 8 
7 11 3 

7 15 10 

8 0 5 
8 5 0 
8 9 7 
8 14 2 

8 18 9 

9 3 4 

9 7 11 

9 12 6 

9 17 1 


2 6 

7 1 
;l 8 
0 3 
0 10 
5 6 
10 0 
L4 7 
L9 2 
3 9 

8 4 


N’o £ 8 . d . No i £ 8 . <L 

44 10 1 8 87 19 18 9 

45 10 6 3 88 20 3 4 

46 10 10 10 89 20 7 11 

47 10 15 5 90 20 12 6 

48 11 0 0 91 20 17 1 

49 11 4 7 92 21 1 8 

50 11 9 2 93 21 6 8 

51 11 13 9 94 21 10 10 

52 11 18 4 05 21 15 6 

53 12 2 11 90 22 0 0 

54 12 7 6 97 22 4 7 

55 12 12 1 98 22 9 2 

56 12 16 8 99 22 13 9 

57 13 1 3 100 22 18 4 

58 13 5 10 108 24 15 0 

59 13 10 5 110 25 4 2 

60 13 15 0 112 25 13 4 

61 13 19 7 120 27 10 0 

62 14 4 2 130 29 15 10 

63 14 8 9 132 30 6 0 

64 14 13 4 140 32 1 8 

65 14 17 11 144 33 0 0 

66 15 2 6 150 34 7 6 

G7 15 7 1 175 40 2 1 

08 15 11 8 200 45 16 8 

60 15 10 3 250 57 5 10 

70 10 0 10 300 08 15 0 

71 10 5 5 305 83 12 11 

72 16 10 0 400 91 13 4 

73 16 14 7 500 114 11 8 

74 10 19 2 600 137 10 0 

75 17 3 9 700 160 8 4 

76 17 8 4 750 171 17 6 

77 17 12 11 800 183 6 8 

78 17 17 6 900 206 6 0 

70 18 2 1 1000 229 3 4 

80, 18 0 8 1250 280 9 2 

81 18 11 3 1500 313 15 0 

82 18 15 10 1750! 401 0 10 

83 19 0 5 2000' 453 6 8 

84 19 5 0 2240] 613 6 8 

85 19 9 7 3000 087 10 0 

8fl! 19 14 2 5000]1145 16 8 


.6 


£ fi. d. 

0 4 0 

0 0 0 
0 13 0 
0 18 0 
1 2 0 

1 7 0 
111 G 
1 10 0 

2 0 0 
2 6 0 
2 0 0 

2 14 0 
2 18 0 

3 3 0 
3 7 0 
3 12 0 

3 10 0 

4 1 0 

4 5 0 

4 10 0 

4 14 0 

4 10 0 

5 3 0 

5 8 0 

5 12 0 

5 17 0 

6 10 

0 0 0 
6 10 0 
0 15 0 

0 10 0 
7 4 0 

7 8 0 

7 13 0 

7 17 0 

8 2 0 
8 0 0 
8 110 

8 15 0 

9 0 0 

0 4 0 

9 0 0 

0 13 6 


No £ 
44 0 

15 10 
40 10 
47 10 
49, 10 
49| 11 

50 11 

51 11 

52 11 
53| 11 

54 12 

55 12 
50 12 
67 12 
58 13 
50 13 
00 13 
011 13 
621 13 
63 14 
04; 14 
05 14 
GO 14 
07' 15 
08 15 
go; 15 
70i 15 

71 15 

72 10 

73 10 

74 10 

75 1G 
70 17 

77 17 

78 17 
79: 17 
80 18 
81 ! 18 
82, 18 
63, 18 
64: 18 
85| 10 
80. 10 


*• d. 

15 0 
2 6 
7 0 

11 0 
10 0 
0 6 
5 0 
9 6 

14 0 

18 0 
3 0 

7 6 
12 0 

16 6 
1 0 

5 6 
10 0 

14 6 
19 0 

3 6 

8 0 
12 6 
17 0 

1 6 

6 0 
10 0 

15 0 
19 6 

4 0 
8 6 

13 0 

17 0 
2 0 
6 6 

11 0 
15 0 
0 0 
4 6 

9 0 
13 6 

18 0 
2 6 
7 0 


No 1 

£ 

8. 

d. 

87 

19 

11 

6 

88 

19 

16 

0 

89 

20 

0 

6 

90 

20 

5 

0 

91 

20 

0 

6 

92 

20 

14 

0 

93 

20 

IS 

6 

94 

21 

3 

0 

95 

21 

7 

6 

96 

A" 

21 

t 

12 

1 

0 

r. 


98 

90 

100 

108 

110 

112 

120 

130 


24 0 0 

24 15 0 

25 4 0 
27 0 0 
29 5 0 


140 31 10 0 



No £ 8. 

1 0 4 

2 0 9 

3! 0 14 
4 0 18 

5- 1 3 

6 18 

7 1 13 

8 1 17 

9 2 2 
10 2 6 
11 2 11 
12 2 16 

13 3 0 

14 3 5 

15 3 10 
10 3 14 

17 3 10 

18 4 4 

10 4 8 
20 4 13 

21! 4 13 
22 5 2 
•23 5 7 

24! 5 12 
23| 5 16 
20, 6 1 
27, 6 6 
28! 6 10 
20 0 15 
30 7 0 
SI 7 4 
32 7 9 
83 7 14 

34 7 18 

35 8 3 

36 8 8 

37 8 12 

38 8 17 

39' 9 2 
40* 9 0 

41; 9 11 

42 9 16 

43 10 0 


. O, £ 8. 
8 44 10 5 

4 45 10 10 

0 46 10 14 
8 47 10 19 
4 48 11 4 

0 40 11 8 

8 50 11 13 
4 51 11 18 
0 52 12 2 
8 53 12 7 

4 54 12 12 
0 55 12 16 
8 50 13 1 
4 57 13 0 

0 58 13 10 

8 59 13 15 

4 60 14 0 

0 61 14 4 

8 62 14 0 
4 63 14 14 
0 64 14 18 
8 05 15 3 
4 66 15 8 

0 07 15 12 
8 08 15 17 
4 69 16 2 

0 70 16 6 

8 71 16 11 
4 72 16 16 
0 73 17 0 

8 74 17 5 
4 75 17 10 
0 70 17 14 
8 77 17 19 
4 78 IS 4 

0 70 18 8 

8 80 18 13 
4 81 18 18 
O 82 19 2 
8 83 19 7 
4 84 19 12 
0 85 19 16 
8 86 20 1 


O £ 8 , 

4 87 20 6 0 

0 88 20 10 8 

8 89 20 15 4 

4 90 21 0 0 

0 91 21 4 8 

8 92 21 9 4 

4 93 21 14 0 

0 94 21 18 8 

8 95 22 3 4 

4 90 22 8 0 


0 97 22 

8 98 22 

4 99 23 

0 100 23 

8 108 25 

4 110 25 

0 112 26 
8 120 28 
4 130 30 

0 132 30 

8 140 32 

4 144 33 

0 150 35 

8 175 40 

4 200 46 

0 250 68 

8 300 70 

4 365 85 

0 400 93 

8 500 116 

4 600 140 

0 700 163 
8 750 175 

4 800 186 

0 900 210 

8 1000 233 
4 1250 291 
0 1500 850 
8 1750 408 
4 2000 466 
0 2240 522 
8 8000 700 
4 500011166 


21 14 0 
21 18 8 

22 3 4 

22 8 0 
22 12 8 

22 17 4 

23 2 0 

23 6 8 

25 4 0 

25 13 4 

26 2 8 
28 0 0 
SO 6 8 
30 16 0 

32 13 4 

33 12 0 

35 0 0 

40 16 8 
46 13 4 
68 6 8 
70 0 0 

85 3 4 

93 6 8 

16 IS 4 
40 0 0 
63 6 8 
75 0 0 

86 13 4 
110 0 0 
133 6 8 
191 13 4 
150 0 0 
108 6 8 
166 13 4 
>22 13 4 
fOO 0 0 
166 13 4 


























4s. lid 


No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

0 

4 

9 

44 

10 

9 

0 

2 

0 

9 

6 

45 

10 

13 

9 

3 

0 

14 

3 

40 

10 

18 

0 

4 

0 

19 

0 

47 

11 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

9 

48 

11 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

49 

11 

12 

9 

7 

1 

13 

3 

50 

11 

17 

0 

8 

1 

18 

0 

51i 

12 

*> 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

62 

12 

i 

0 

10 

2 

7 

0 

53 

12 

11 

9 

11 

2 

12 

3 

54 

12 

10 

0 

12 

2 

17 

0 

r r 
O.) 

13 

1 

3 

13 

3 

1 

0 

50 

13 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 

57 

13 

10 

9 

15 

3 

11 

3 

68 

13 

15 

0 

lfl 

3 

10 

0 

50 

14 

0 

3 

17 

4 

0 

0 

60 

14 

5 

0 

18 

4 

5 

0 

01 

14 

0 

9 

10 

4 

10 

•> 

•J 

02 

14 

14 

0 

20 

4 

15 

0 

03 

14 

10 

3 

21 

4 

10 

0 

04 

15 

4 

0 

22 

6 

4 

0 

05 

15 

8 

9 

23 

5 

0 

3 

00 

15 

13 

0 

24 

5 

14 

0 

07 

15 

18 

3 

25 

6 

18 

0 

OH 

, 10 

3 

0 

20 

6 

3 

6 

00 

1* 

** 

4 

9 

27 

0 

8 

3 

70 

i 1® 

12 

0 

28 

6 

13 

0 

71 

! io 

17 

3 

20 

0 

17 

0 1 

72 

17 

o 

0 

30 

7 

2 

0 

73 

17 

0 

0 

31 

7 

7 

3 

74 

! 17 

11 

0 

32 

7 

12 

0 

75 

17 

10 

3 

33 

7 

10 

0 

70 

18 

1 

0 

34 

8 

1 

0 

77 

18 

5 

9 

35 

8 

0 

3 

78 

18 

10 

0 

30 

8 

11 

0 

70 

18 

15 

3 

37 

8 

15 

0 

KO 

10 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

81 

10 

4 

9 

30 

9 

5 

3 

82 

19 

0 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

83 

10 

14 

3 

41, 

0 

14 

0 

84 

19 

10 

o 

42! 

0 

10 

0 

H5 

20 

3 

0 

43* 

10 

4 

3 

HO 

1 20 

H 

0 


No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

87 

20 

13 

3 

88 

20 

18 

0 

89 

21 

•> 

9 | 

00, 

21 

7 

f. 1 

91 

21 

12 

3 | 

92. 

21 

17 

0 

93 

•>•> 

1 

9 

94 

•>•> 

0 

6 

95 

22 

11 

3 

90 

22 

10 

0 

97 

23 

0 

9 

98 

23 

5 

G 

00 

23 

10 

3 

100 

23 

15 

0 

108 

25 

13 

0 

110* 

20 

•> 

6 

112; 

20 

12 

0 

120 

28 

10 

0 

130 

30 

17 

6 

132 

31 

4 

0 

140 

33 

5 

0 

141 

34 

4 

O 

150 

35 

12 

6 

176 

41 

11 

3 

200 

47 

10 

0 

250 

50 

i 

6 

300 1 

71 

» 

.> 

0 

305 

86 

1.1 

0 

400 

05 

o 

O 

600 

118 

15 

0 

600 

1 42 

10 

0 

700 

160 

# 

D 

0 

7 5< l 

178 

• i 

6 

800 

100 

0 

0 

ooo 

213 

15 

0 

1000 

237 

HI 

0 

1250 

290 

17 

6 

1600 

350 

5 

0 

1750 

415 

12 

0 

2000 

475 

(1 

0 

2240 

532 

0 

0 

3000 

712 

10 

0 

5000 

1187 

10 

0 


is: 


3 

r 

“ 





No 

£ 

8. 


No 

£ 

#. 

il. 

1 

0 

4 

10 

44 

Ml 

12 

8 

o 

0 

9 

8 

45 

10 

17 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

40 

11 

2 

4 

4 

0 

Ml 

4 

47 

11 

7 

•> 

6 

1 

4 

•> 

48 

11 

12 

0 

6 

1 

9 

0 

49 

11 

10 

10 

7 

1 

13 

10 

60 

12 

1 

H 
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8 

0 

85 

25 

o 

•» 

.11 

3000 

887 

10 

0 

4sl 

12 

14 

5 

86 

25 

8 

10 


3 

4 


6 $. 


No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

9 . 

d. 

No 

£ 

5! 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

44 

13 

4 

0 ! 

87 

2G 

o 

0 

o 

44 

0 

12 

0 

45 

13 

10 

0 

88 

20 

8 

0 

3 

0 

18 

0 

46 

13 

16 

0 

89 

26 

14 

0 

4 

1 

4 

0 

47 

; 14 

2 

0 

90 

27 

0 

0 

5 

1 

10 

0 

48 

14 

8 

0 

91 

27 

0 

0 

6 

1 

16 

0 

49 

1 14 

14 

0 

92 

27 

12 

0 

7 

o 

*• 

2 

0 

50 

i 15 

0 

0 

93 

27 

18 

0 
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2 
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51 

15 

6 

0 

94 

28 

4 

0 

1 9j 

*> 

mm 

14 

0 

52 

15 

12 

0 

95 

28 
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0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

53 

15 

18 

0 

90 

28 

10 

0 

ll 1 

3 

G 

0 

54 

10 

4 

0 

97 

29 

2 

0 

1*2 

3 

12 

0 

55 

10 

10 

0 

98! 

29 

8 

0 

13 

3 

18 

0 

50 

10 

16 

0 

99 

29 

14 

0 

14 

4 

4 

0 

57 

17 

o 

0 

100 

30 

0 

0 

15 

4 

10 

0 

58 

17 

5 

0 

108 

32 

8 

0 

16 

4 

10 

0 

59 

17 

14 

0 

110 

33 

0 

0 

17 

5 

O 

mS 

0 

00 

18 

0 

0 

112 

33 

12 

0 

IS 

5 

8 

0 

01 

IS 

6 

0 

120 

30 

0 

0 

19 

5 

14 

0 

02 

IS 

12 

0 

130 

39 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

63 

18 

18 

0 

132 

39 

12 

0 

21 

0 

6 

0 

64 

19 

4 

0 

140 

42 

0 

0 

on, 

6 

12 

0 

65 

10 

10 

0 

144 

43 

4 

0 

23 

0 

18 

0 

06 

19 

10 

0 

150 

45 

0 

0 

24: 

7 

4 

0 

67 

20 

o 

0 

175 

52 

10 

0 

25] 

7 

10 

0 

08 

20 

S' 

0 

200 

GO 

0 

0 

20 

7 

16 

0 

09 

20 

14 

0 

250 

75 

0 

0 

27! 

8 

n 

0 

70 

21 

0 

0 

300 

90 

0 

0 

28 

8 

8 

0 

71 

21 

0 

0 

305 

109 

10 

0 

29' 

8 

14 

0 

72 

21 

12 

0 

400 

120 

0 

0 

30 

9 

0 

0 

73 

21 

18 

0 

500 

150 

0 

0 

31' 

9 

0 

0 

74 

on 

4 

0 

600 

180 

0 

0 

32 

9 

12 

0 

75 

oo 

— — 

10 

0 

700 

210 

0 

0 

33 

9 

18 

0 

70 

oo 

mmrnrn 

16 

0 

750 

225 

0 

0 

31 

10 

4 

0 

77 

23 

o 

64 

0 

800 

240 

0 

0 

35 

10 

10 

0 

78 

23 

8 

0 

900 

270 

0 

0 

36 

10 

10 

0 

79 

23 

14 

0 

1000 

300 

0 

0 

37 

11 

•> 

mm 

0 

SO 

24 

0 

0 

1250 

375 

0 

0 

3S 

11 

8 

0 

81 

24 

6 

0 

1500 

450 

0 

0 

39 

11 

14 

0 

82 

24 

12 

0 

1750 

525 

0 

0 

40 

12 

0 

0 

83 

24 

18 

0 

2000 

600 

0 

0 

41 

12 

6 

0 

84 

25 

4 

0 

2240 

672 

0 

0 

42 

12 

12 

0 

85 

25 

10 

0 

3000 

900 

0 

0 

1 431 12 

18 

0 

80: 

25 

10 

0 

5000 

1500 

0 

0 


t 


£ 8 . 
0 6 
0 12 
0 18 

1 4 
1 10 
1 16 

2 2 
2 8 

2 14 

3 0 
3 6 
3 13 

3 19 

4 5 
4 11 

4 17 
6 3 

5 9 

5 15 
0 1 
0 7 
0 13 

6 19 

7 6 
7 12 

7 18 

8 4 
8 10 
8 16 

9 2 
9 8 
9 14 

10 0 
10 0 
10 12 

10 19 

11 5 
11 11 

11 17 

12 3 
12 0 

12 15 

13 1 


d. No £ 

1 44 13 

2 45 13 

3 46 13 

4 47 14 

5 48 14 

6 49 14 

7 50 15 

8 51 15 

9 52 15 

10 53 16 

11 54 16 

0 55 16 

1 50 17 

2 57 17 

3 58l 17 

4 59 17 

5 60 18 
0 01 16 

7 02 16 

8 63 19 

9 64 19 

05 19 
00 20 
07 20 
68| 20 
09 20 
70, 21 

71 21 

72 21 


74 22 

75 22 
70 23 

77 23 

78 23 
79l 24 
80 24 
HI 21 

82 24 

83 25 

84 25 

85 25 
80 26 


£ 5. d. 

13 7 8 
13 13 9 

13 19 10 

14 5 11 

14 12 0 

14 18 1 

15 4 2 

15 10 3 

15 16 4 

16 2 5 
16 8 0 

16 14 7 

17 0 8 

17 0 9 
17 12 10 

17 18 11 

18 5 0 

16 11 1 
16 17 2 

19 3 3 

19 9 4 

19 15 5 
'0 1 6 
>0 7 7 
>0 13 ft 
>0 19 9 

II 6 10 
'1 11 11 

11 18 0 

12 4 1 

12 10 2 
12 10 3 

>•1 •; i 


2 4 

8 5 
14 6 
(I 7 
6 8 
12 9 
18 10 
4 11 
11 0 
17 1 

3 2 


No 

87 

88 

891 

901 

15 

93 

94 

95 i 

96 

97 

98 

09 

ion 
108! 
110 
112 
120* 
130 
132 
140 
144 
150 
1 < 
200 
250 
300 
365 
400 
500 
600 
700, 
750 
800 
900 
1000 , 

12501 
1500 
1750 
20001 
2240 
3000 
5000 1 


5. d. 
9 3 

15 4 

1 5 

7 6 

13 7 

19 8 

5 9 

11 10 
17 11 
4 0 

10 1 

16 2 

2 3 

8 4 

17 0 

9 2 

1 4 
10 0 
10 10 

3 0 
1 1 8 
16 O 
12 6 

4 7 
16 8 

O 10 

5 O 
O 5 

13 4 

1 8 
10 0 

18 I 

2 6 

6 8 


243 0 8 

273 15 O 
304 3 4 

380 4 2 

456 5 O 

532 5 10 

608 6 6 
OHl 6 8 

012 10 0 
520 16 8 


S 


6s. 2 


O! £ 

l! o 


2 0 
3 0 


6 1 

7 2 

8 2 


. 9 . < . 

0 6 2 
0 12 4 

0 18 6 
1 4 8 

1 10 10 
1 17 0 

o 'I •> 



£ 

9. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

</. 

14 

13 

11 

4 

87 

26 

16 

6 

45 

13 

17 

0 

88 

27 

•> 

8 

46 

14 

3 

8 

89 

27 

8 

10 

47 

14 

9 

10 

00 

27 

15 

0 

48 

11 

16 

0 

91 

28 

1 

• 1 


3 2 

9 4 


Vi 

10 ! 

<*» 

3 

x.» 

1 

u 

3 

7 

12 

3 

14 

13 

4 

0 

14 

4 

6 

16 

4 

12 

16 

4 

18 

17 

6 

4 

18 

6 

11 

19, 

6 

17 

20 

0 

3 

21 

6 

9 

./•> 

0 

16 

23 

7 

1 

24 

7 

8 

26 

7 

14 

20 

8 

0 

27 

H 

6 

2* 

8 

12 

•291 

8 

18 

30 

0 

6 

311 

9 

11 

321 

9 

17 

33 

10 

3 

34 

10 

9 

36 

10 

16 

36 

11 

•> 

40 

37 

11 

8 

38 

11 

14 

39 

12 

0 

40 

12 

6 

41 

12 

12 

42 

12 

10 

43 

13 

6 


49 15 

50 15 

51 15 

52 16 

53 16 
61 16 

56 16 
60 17 

57 17 
5H| 17 
591 18 
60, 18 
611 18 
02 19 

63 19 

64 19 

65 20 
60 20 

67 20 

68 20 
09 21 

70 21 

71 21 

72 22 

73 22 

74 22 
76; 23 
70 23 
77| 23 

78 24 

79 24 

80 24 

81 24 
82 1 25 

83 25 

84 26 

85 26 

86 26 


9 2 

H 4 
14 6 
O 8 
6 10 

13 O 
19 2 

6 4 
11 6 
17 8 

3 10 

10 O 
16 2 

2 4 
8 6 

14 8 
O 10 

7 O 

13 2 
19 4 

5 6 

11 8 

17 10 

4 0 

10 2 
16 4 

2 6 

6 8 

14 10 
1 if 
7 2 

13 4 
19 6 

5 8 

11 10 

18 0 
4 2 

10 4 


921 

93 

04 

95 

96 

971 

98 

99 
100 
108 
110 
112 
120 
130 
132 
1 10 
114 
160 
1 / 5 
200 
250 
300 
306 1 
400 
600 
600 
700 
760 
800 
900 

1000 , 

1260 

1500, 

1760 

2000 

2210 

3000 

5000 


28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

30 
30 
30 
33 

33 

34 
37 
40 
40 

43 

44 
46 
63 
61 
I 4 
92 

112 

123 

164 

186 

215 

231 

246 

277 

308 

385 

462 

530 

616 

690 

926 

1541 


13 6 
19 8 

5 10 

12 O 
18 2 

I 4 
In 0 
16 8 

6 O 
1H 4 
lO 8 

O O 
1 8 

14 O 
3 4 
8 O 
6 0 

19 2 

13 4 
1 8 

10 O 
JO 10 
6 8 
3 4 
O 0 
16 H 
6 0 
13 4 
lO O 
6 8 
8 4 

10 O 

11 8 
13 4 
13 4 

0 0 
13 4 


1,0C 
2 0 12 

3 0 18 

4 1 5 

5 111 

6 1 17 

7 2 3 
ft, 2 10 
9 2 1C 

10 3 2 

11 3 8 
12, 3 15 

13 4 1 

14 4 7 

15 4 13 

16 5 O 

17 5 6 

18 5 12 

19 5 18 

20 6 5 

21 6 11 

22 6 17 

23 7 3 

24 7 10 

25 7 16 

26 8 2 

27 6 8 

28 8 15 

29 9 1 

30 9 7 

31 9 13 

32 111 0 

33 10 6 

34 10 12 

35 10 18 

36 11 5 

37 11 11 

38 11 17 

39 12 3 

to 12 10 
41 12 16 

12 13 2 

43 13 8 


No 

44 13 15 

45 14 1 

46 14 7 

47 14 13 

46 15 0 

49 15 6 

50 15 12 

51 15 IS 

52 16 5 

53 16 11 

54 16 17 

55 17 3 

66 17 10 

57 17 16 
5h 18 2 

59 IS 8 
GO 18 15 
Cl | 19 1 

621 19 7 

03 10 13 
64 20 0 
651 20 0 

661 20 12 

67 20 18 

G> 21 5 

69 21 11 

70 21 17 

711 22 3 

72! 22 10 
73: 22 16 

74 23 2 

75 23 8 

76, 23 15 
77 24 1 

781 21 7 

79 24 13 

80 25 O 

81 25 6 

82 25 12 

83 25 18 

84 20 5 

85 26 11 

86 26 17 


9 94 

0 951 


3 100 

6 108 
9 110 

0 112 
3 120 

6 130 

9 132 

0 140 

3 144 

6 15o 

0 175 

0 200 
3 250 
6 300 

9 305, 

O 400 
3 500 


27 

25 

28 

26 
29 
29 

29 

30 
30 
30 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 
37 

40 

41 
43 

45 

46 
54 
62 
78 
93 

111 

125 

156 


3 

10 0 

16 3 
2 6 
8 9 

15 0 

1 3 
7 6 

13 9 
0 O 

6 3 
12 0 
18 9 

5 O 
15 0 

7 6 
0 O 

in o 
12 0 
5 O 
15 0 
0 O 

17 6 
13 9 
in o 

2 6 
15 0 

1 3 
0 0 
5 O 


COO 

1*7 

lo 

700 

218 

15 

750 

234 

7 

non 

250 

0 

900 

281 

5 


9 lonii 
O 1250 
3 1500 
6 1750 
9 20001 
O 2210 
3 30001 
6 50U0 1 


312 10 O 
390 12 6 

168 15 O 
646 17* 6 

ii ( 
700 0 I 

937 10 ( 
562 1O ( 


O O 
O O 
10 O 
10 0 


No 

1 

£ 

0 

8. 

6 

d. 

4 

•» 

o 

12 

K 

3 

0 

10 

O 
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1 

5 

4 

il| 
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11 

8 

6 

1 

is 

O 
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• > 

4 

4 

8 

• » 

10 

8 
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•9 

» 

17 

0 

10 

3 

3 

4 

1 1 

3 

0 

8 

12 

3 

16 

0 

13 

4 

•9 

4 

14 

4 

8 

8 

15 

4 

15 

0 

16 

5 

1 

4 

17 

5 

7 

8 

1 8 

6 

14 

0 

19 

0 

0 

4 

20 

6 

6 

8 

21 

6 

13 

0 

• w 

6 

19 

4 

23 

7 

5 

8 

24 

/ 

12 

0 

25 1 

7 

18 

4 

20 

K 

4 
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27 

8 

11 

0 

28 

8 

17 

4 

20 

0 

3 

H 

30 

0 

10 

0 

31 

0 

16 

4 

32 

lo 

•> 

8 

93 

10 

0 

0 

34 

10 

15 

4 

35> 

11 

1 

8 

36 

11 

8 

0 

37 

11 

14 

4 

38 

12 

0 

8 

30 

12 

7 

0 

40 

12 

13 

4 

41 

12 

10 

8 

42 

13 

6 

0 

43 

13 

12 

4 


.Jo. £ s. 
44 13 18 
15 II 5 

46 14 11 

47 14 17 

48! 15 4 

49 15 10 

50 16 10 

51 16 3 

52 hi 9 

4 63! 16 15 

8 54 17 2 

l) 65 17 8 

I 66 17 14 

8 67 18 1 

II 58 18 7 

4 69 18 13 

4 60 19 O 

J 01 19 6 

4 621 19 12 

i 03 19 19 
J 641 20 5 

I 66 20 1l 
i 06 20 18 
i 67 21 4 

I 08 21 10 
■4 09 21 17 

J 70 22 3 

I 71 22 9 

4 72 22 16 

) 73 23 2 

I 74 23 8 

-4 76 23 16 

J 70 21 I 

I 77 24 7 

4 7H| 34 14 

I 79 25 O 
I HO, 25 6 

4 HI, 25 13 
) 82 26 19 

l 83 20 6 

4 841 20 12 

i 86 26 18 
I HO! 27 4 


(/. I No 
8 I 87 


</. 

1 1 0 


o loo 
1 I OS 
8 I 10 
O 112 


0 132 

I 110 
8 111 
O 160 


27 17 

28 3 

28 lO 
28 16 

29 2 
29 9 

29 15 

30 I 
30 8 

30 1 4 

31 O 
31 7 
31 13 
34 4 

34 16 

35 9 
38 o 
41 3 
41 16 
4 1 6 
45 12 
47 10 


3 8 

10 O 
16 I 
2 8 
9 O 
15 1 
I 8 

H O 


16 8 

9 4 
O O 
3 4 
16 O 
6 8 
12 O 

10 o 


O | 260 


o ion 
I 500 
8 Oon 
o 700 
1 760 

8 800 
O 900 
1000 
8 1260 
O 1600 
4 1760 
8 2000 
O 2240 
4 3000 
8 6000 


63 
70 
95 
116 
126 
168 
190 
• | 
237 
253 
286 
316 
395 
475 
654 
633 
709 
950 
1 683 


8 I 

6 K 

3 4 

O O 
II 8 
13 4 
6 8 
O O 
13 4 
lO O 
6 8 
O O 
13 4 
16 H 
O O 
3 I 
6 8 
6 8 
(I O 
6 8 





6s. 5d. 



Noi £ 

1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 1 

5 1 

6 1 

7 2 

8 2 

9 2 
10 8 
111 8 
121 3 

13 4 

14 4 

15 4 

10 6 

17 5 

18 5 

19 6 

20 0 
21 0 
22» 7 
23 ; 7 

24 7 

25 8 

26 8 

27 8 

28 8 

29 9 

30 9 
31! 9 
32 10 
33. 10 
34 10 
35, 11 
30 11 

37 11 

38 12 

39 12 

40 12 

41 > 13 
42' 13 
431 13 


8. d. 

6 5 
12 10 

10 3 

5 8 
12 1 
18 6 

4 11 

11 4 
17 9 

4 2 
10 7 

17 0 

3 5 
9 10 

10 3 
2 8 

9 1 
15 6 

1 11 

8 4 

14 9 

1 2 

7 7 

14 0 
0 5 
0 10 

13 3 
19 8 
0 1 

12 0 

18 11 

6 4 

11 9 
18 2 

4 7 
11 0 
17 5 

3 10 

10 3 
10 8 

3 1 

9 0 

15 11 


6s. 


8 2 


No £ 

44 14 

45 14 
40 14 

47 15 

48 15 

49 15 

50 10 

51 10 

52 10 

53 17 

54 17 

55 17 

56 17 

57 18 

58 18 

59 18 
00 19 
01 19 
02 19 
03 20 
04 20 
05 20 
00 21 
07 21 
08 21 
09 22 

70 22 

71 22 

72 23 

73 23 

74 23 

75 24 
70 24 

77 24 

78 25 

79 25 

80 25 

81 25 

82 26 

83 26 

84 26 
851 27 
80! 27 


g. d . 

2 4 

8 9 
15 2 

1 7 
8 0 

14 5 
0 10 

7 3 

13 8 
0 1 
0 0 

12 11 
19 4 
5 9 
12 2 

18 7 
5 0 

11 5 
17 10 

4 3 
10 8 
17 1 

3 6 

9 11 

10 4 

2 9 
9 2 

15 7 
2 0 

8 5 

14 10 
1 3 
7 8 

14 1 
0 0 
0 11 
13 1 

19 0 
0 2 

12 7 
19 0 

5 5 

11 10 


No, 

£ 

8. 

d. 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

19 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

12 

0 | 

6 

1 

19 

0 

7 

0 

M 

5 

0 

6’ 

0 

12 

0 

9| 

•> 

18 

0 

10 

3 

5 

0 

11 

3 

11 

0 

12 

3 

18 

0 

13' 

4 

4 

0 

14 

4 

11 

0 

15 

4 

17 

0 

101 

5 

4 

0 


49 

15 

18 

0 

50. 

10 

5 

0 

51 

10 

11 

6 

52 

10 

18 

0 

53 

17 

4 

0 

54 

17 

11 

0 

55 

17 

17 

0 

50! 

18 

4 

0 

571 

18 

10 

0 


59! 

19 

3 

0 

001 

19 

10 

0 

61 

19 

16 

0 

02 

20 

3 

0 

03 

20 

9 

6 

04 

20 

16 

0 

nr 

u«» 

21 

»> 
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00 

21 

9 

0 

07 

21 

15 

0 


No 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 
08 
99 
00 
08 
10 
12 
20 


£ 

5. 

d. 

27 18 

8 

28 

4 

8 

28 

11 

1 

28 

17 

6 

29 

311 

29 

10 

4 

29 

16 

9 

30 

3 

0 

30 

9 

7 

30 

16 

0 

31 

0 

»- 

5 

31 

8 

10 

31 

15 

3 

32 

1 

8 

34 

13 

0 

35 

5 

10 

35 

18 

8 

38 

10 

0 

41 14 2 

42 

7 

0 

44 

18 

4 


150 48 

175 50 

200 64 

250 80 

300 90 

365 117 
28 
500 100 
600 192 
700 224 
750 240 
800 256 
900 288 
1000 320 
1250 401 
1500 481 
1750 501 
2000 041 
2240 718 
3000 902 
5000*1004 


2 0 

2 11 

3 4 

4 2 

6 0 

2 1 

0 8 

8 4 
10 0 
11 8 
12 6 
13 4 
15 0 
10 8 

0 10 

5 0 

9 2 
13 4 
13 4 
10 0 

3 4 


87 28 

86 28 

89 28 

90 29 

91 29 

0 92 29 

0 93 30 

6 94 30 

0 95, 30 

0 90 31 

0 971 31 

G 98 31 

0 99 32 

0 100 32 

108 35 


39| 12 13 0 


7 19 


200 65 

250 81 

300 97 

305 118 
400 130 
500 102 
GOO 195 
700 227 
750 243 
800; 200 
900 292 
1000 325 
1250 400 
1500 487 
1750 508 
2000 050 
2240 728 
3000 976 
0 15000 1025 


6 0 
12 0 
18 6 
5 0 
11 0 
18 0 
4 0 
11 0 
17 6 

4 0 
10 6 

17 0 
3 0 

10 0 
2 0 
15 0 
8 0 
0 0 

5 0 

18 0 
10 0 
10 0 
15 0 
17 6 

0 0 
5 0 
10 0 
12 6 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
10 0 
15 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
5 0 
10 0 
15 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Not 

£ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

s 

0 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

2 

8 

2 

9 

0 

1 

10 

3 

11 

3 

12 

3 



5 7 
12 2 


27 8 

28 9 

29 9 
30! 9 

31 10 

32 10 

33 10 

34 11 

35 11 

36 11 

37 12 

38 12 

39 12 

40 13 


17 9 
4 4 
10 11 
17 0 
4 1 
10 8 
17 3 
3 10 
10 5 
17 0 
3 7 
10 2 
10 9 
3 4 


42 13 10 0 

43 14 3 1 


O' £ 
1! 0 
2 0 
3 1 
4! 1 
5| 1 
6 2 

7 2 

8 2 
9 3 

10 3 
U| 3 
12! 4 
13 4 

14! 4 
15* 5 
10 5 

17 5 

18 0 
10 0 
20 6 

21 7 

22 7 

23 7 

24 8 


251 8 
20 8 

27 9 

28 9 

29 0 

30 10 

31 10 

32 10 

33 11 
341 11 
35! 11 


38 12 

39 13 

40 13 

41 13 
42! 14 
43 14 


3 . 

0 

13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
6 8 
13 4 
0 0 
6 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
6 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 


0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 


No 

£ 

f. 

d. 

44 

14 

9 

8 

45 

14 

10 

3 

46 

15 

2 

10 

47 

15 

9 

6 

48 

15 

10 

0 

49 

16 

2 

7 

50 

16 

9 

2 

51 

16 

15 

9 

52 

17 

2 

4 

53 

17 

8 

11 

54 

17 

16 

6 

55 

18 

0 

1 

56 

18 

8 

8 

57 

18 

15 

3 

58 

19 

1 

10 

59 

19 

8 

5 

EE 

19 

15 

0 


1 7 
8 2 
14 9 
1 4 
7 11 
14 6 
1 1 
7 8 
14 3 
0 10 
7 5 
14 0 
0 7 
7 2 
13 9 
0 4 
0 11 
13 6 
0 1 
0 8 
13 3 
19 10 
6 5 
13 0 
19 7 
0 2 


o £ 

87 28 

88 28 

89 29 

90 29 

91 29 

92 30 

93 30 

94 30 

95 31 

96 31 

97 31 

98 32 

90 32 

I 100 32 

108 35 

110 36 

112 36 

120 39 

130 42 

132 43 

140 46 

144 47 

150 49 

175 57 

200 05 

250 82 

300 98 

305 120 
400 131 
600 1G4 
600 197 
700 230 
! 750 246 
800 203 
900 296 
1000 329 
1250 411 
1500 493 
1760 570 
2000 058 
2240 737 
3000 987 
50001045 


S . d . 

12 9 
19 4 
5 11 
12 6 
19 1 
5 8 

12 3 
18 10 

5 5 
12 0 
18 7 
5 2 

11 9 
18 4 
11 0 

4 2 
17 4 
10 0 
16 10 

9 0 
1 8 
8 0 

7 0 

12 1 
10 8 

5 10 
15 0 

2 11 

13 4 
11 8 
10 0 

8 4 
17 0 

0 8 

5 0 
3 4 

9 2 

15 0 
0 10 
0 8 

6 8 
10 0 

16 8 


■■■ 





6 

s.: 

3 

No. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

So 

£ 

3 , 

d . 

44 

14 

13 

4 

87 

29 

0 

0 

45 

15 

0 

0 

88 

29 

6 

8 

46 

15 

0 

8 

89 

29 

13 

4 

47 

15 

13 

4 

90 

30 

0 

0 

48 

16 

0 

0 

91 

30 

6 

8 

40 

10 

6 

8 

021 

30 

13 

4 

60 

10 

13 

4 

93 

31 

0 

0 

51 

17 

0 

0 

94 

31 

C 

8 

52 

17 

0 

8 

95 

31 

13 

4 

53 

17 

13 

4 

96 

32 

0 

0 

54 

18 

0 

0 

97 

32 

0 

8 

55 

18 

6 

8 

98 

32 

13 

4 

50 

18 

13 

4 

90 

33 

0 

0 

57 

19 

0 

0 

100 

33 

6 

8 

58 

19 

0 

8 

108 

30 

0 

0 

59 

19 

13 

4 

110 

30 

13 

4 

00 

20 

0 

0 

112 

37 

0 

8 

01 

20 

0 

8 

120 

40 

0 

0 

62 

20 

13 

4 

130 

43 

0 

8 

63 

21 

0 

0 

132 

44 

0 

0 

64 

21 

0 

8 

140 

40 

13 

4 

65 

21 

13 

4 

144 

48 

0 

0 

60 

22 

0 

0 

150 

50 

0 

0 

07 

00 

*•— 

0 

8 

175 

58 
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8 

08 

o«> 

— — 

13 

4 

200 

60 

13 

4 

09 

23 

0 

0 

250 

83 

6 

8 

70 

23 

0 

8 

300 

100 

0 

0 

71 

23 

13 

4 

305 

121 

13 

4 

72 

24 

0 

0 

400 

133 

0 

8 

73 

24 

6 

8 

500 

100 

13 

4 

74 

24 

13 

4 

600 

200 

0 

0 

75 

25 

0 

0 

700 

233 

0 

8 

76 

25 

6 

8 

750 

250 

0 

0 

77 

25 

13 

4 

800 

200 

13 

4 

78 

20 

0 

0 

900 

300 

0 

0 

79 

26 

0 

8 

1000 

333 

0 

8 

80 

20 

13 

4 

1250 

416 

13 

4 

81 

27 

0 

0 

1500 

500 

0 

0 

82 

27 

0 

8 

1750 

683 

ma 

8 

83 27 

13 

4 

2000 

060 

13 

4 

84 

28 
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0 

2240 

740 

13 

4 

85 

2S 

0 

8 

3000 

1000 

0 

0 

80 

28 

13 

4 

5000 

1000 13 

4 



















6s. 9d. 


1 0 
2 0 

3 1 

4 1 

5 1 

6 2 

7 2 

8 2 
9 3 

10 3 

11 3 

12 4 

13 4 

14 4 

15 5 

16 5 

17 5 

18 6 

19 0 

20 6 

21 7 

22 7 

23 7 

24 8 

25 8 

26 8 

27 9 

28 9 

29 9 

30 10 

31 10 
82 10 

33 11 

34 11 

35 11 
30 12 
37 12 
86 12 

39 13 

40 13 

41 13 

42 14 

43 14 


8. <i. 

6 9 
13 6 

0 3 

7 0 

13 9 
0 6 
7 3 

14 0 
0 9 
7 0 

14 3 
1 0 

7 9 
14 0 

1 3 

8 0 

14 9 
1 6 
8 3 

15 0 

1 9 
8 0 

15 3 

2 0 

8 9 
15 6 

2 3 

9 0 

15 9 
2 0 
9 3 

16 0 

2 9 
9 0 

16 3 

3 0 
0 9 

10 0 
3 3 
10 O 
10 9 
3 0 
10 3 


No £ 

44 14 

45 15 

46 15 

47 15 

48 16 

49 16 

50 16 

51 17 

52 17 

53 17 

54 18 

55 18 

56 18 

57 19 

58 10 

59 19 

60 20 
01 20 
02 20 
03 21 
64! 21 
05 21 
GO 22 
07 22 
08 22 
00 23 
70 23 
71! 23 

72 24 

73 24 
74. 24 

75 25 

76 25 

77 25 

78 20 

79 20 

80 27 
81' 27 

82 27 

83 28 
84! 28 

85 28 

86 29 


9. d. 
17 0 

3 9 
10 6 
17 3 

4 0 

10 9 
17 6 

4 3 

11 0 

17 9 
4 6 

11 3 

18 0 

4 9 
11 6 
18 3 

5 0 

11 9 
18 0 

5 3 

12 0 

18 9 
5 6 

12 3 

19 0 

5 9 
12 0 
19 3 

6 0 

12 9 
19 6 

0 3 

13 0 
19 9 

0 6 
13 3 
O 0 
0 9 
13 6 
0 3 
7 0 
13 9 
0 0 


No 

87 

£ 

29 

8. 

7 

d. 

3 

88 

29 

14 

0 

89 

30 

0 

9 

90 

30 

*• 

I 

6 i 

91 

30 

14 

3 i 

92 

31 

1 

0 

93 

31 

7 

9 

94 

31 

14 

0 

95] 

32 

1 

3 

96 

32 

8 

0 i 

97 

32 

14 

9 1 

98 

33 

1 

6 1 

99 

33 

8 

3 

100 

33 

15 

0 

108] 

30 

9 

0 

110 

37 

*» 

90 

6 

112 

37 

10 

0 

120 

40 

10 

0 

130 

43 

17 

0 

132 

44 

11 

0 

140, 

47 

p 

o 

0 

144 

48 

12 

0 

150 

60 

12 

0 

175 

59 

1 

3 

200 

67 

10 

0 

2501 

84 

4 

0 

800 

101 

9 

J 

0 

305 

123 

3 

9 

400 

135 

0 

0 

600 

168 

15 

0 

coo, 

202 

10 

0 

700 

236 

5 

0 

760 

253 

•> 

0 

800 

270 

0 

0 

900 

303 

15 

0 

looo 

337 

10 

0 

1250 

421 

17 

0 

1500 

600 

9 

J 

0 

1750 

690 

12 

0 

2000 

075 

0 

0 

22 lo 

750 

0 

0 

3000 1012 

10 

0 

5000 1 

1687 

10 

0 


21 


£ 

8. 

ci. 

No 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

11 

4 Si 

15 

4 

4 

0 

13 

10 

45 

15 

11 

3 

1 

0 

9 

40 

15 

18 

«> 

1 

7 

8 

47 

10 

5 

1 

1 

14 

7 

48 

10 

12 

0 

o 

1 

0 

49 ! 

16 

18 

11 

o 

8 

5 

50 

17 

5 

10 

*> 

90 

15 

4 

61 

17 

12 

9 

3 

o 

3 

52 

17 

19 

8 

3 

9 

2 

53 18 

0 

i 

3 

10 

1 

54 

18 

13 

6 

4 

3 

0 

551 

19 

0 

5 

4 

9 

11 

56 

19 

7 

4 

4 

10 

10 

57 

19 

14 

3 

5 

3 

9 

5- 

20 

1 

»> 

5 

10 

8 

591 

20 

8 

1 

5 

17 

4 

CO 

20 

15 

0 

6 

4 

6 

61 

21 

1 

11 

0 

11 

5 

62 

21 

8 

10 

0 

18 

4 

03 

21 

15 

9 

7 

5 

3 

61 

•>»» 

•> 

8 

** 

4 

12 

•> 

65 

66 

«>•> 

9 

4 

mm 

4 

19 

1 

*». > 

10 

c 

8 

0 

0 

67 

23 

3 

5 

8 

12 

11 

68 

23 

10 

4 

8 

19 

10 

GO 

23 

17 

3 

9 

6 

9 

70 

24 

4 

o 

9 

13 

8 

71 

24 

11 

1 


No £ 8. 

87 30 1 

88 30 e 

89 30 15 

90 31 2 

91 31 9 

92 31 16 

93 32 3 

91 32 10 

95 32 17 

90 33 4 

97 33 10 

98 33 17 

99 34 4 

100 34 11 

108 37 7 

110 38 0 

112 38 14 

120 41 10 

130 44 19 

132 45 13 

110 48 8 

144 49 16 

150 61 17 


s. d. 

1 9 
8 8 

15 7 

2 6 
9 5 

16 4 

3 3 
10 2 

17 1 

4 0 
10 11 
17 10 

4 9 

11 8 

7 0 
0 10 

14 8 

10 o 

19 2 

13 0 

8 4 

16 0 


200 09 

250 86 

300 103 
3051 120 


29 10 

30 lO 

31 10 

32 11 

33 11 

34 11 

35 12 
30 12 
37 12 
3b 13 

39 13 

40 13 
11 11 
42i 14 
43 14 


7 6 

14 5 
1 4 

8 3 


9 O 
15 11 

2 lo 

9 0 

10 8 

•i " 
«» i 

10 0 

17 5 


72 21 

73 25 


18 0 
4 11 


10 5 
3 4 
9 2 
15 0 
1 7 
0 8 


4001 138 0 8 

500 172 18 4 


25 

11 

10 

600! 

207 

10 

•» f. 

18 

9 

700 

242 

1 

26 

5 

8 

750 

259 

4 

26 

12 

7 

8oo 

276 

13 

26 

19 

0 

900 

311 

p 

j 

27 

0 

5 

IOOO 

345 

16 

27 

13 

4 

1250 

432 

9 

;> 

28 

0 

3 

1500 

618 

15 

28 

i 

o 

1750 

605 

4 

28 

1 1 

1 

2000 

091 

13 

29 

1 

0 

2240 

774 

13 

29 

n 

4 

11 

3000 1037 

10 

29 

It 

10 

■5000 1 

1729 

3 


US. 10a 


No! £ 


2 O 


7 2 

8 2 

9 3 

10 3 

11 3 

12 4 

13' 4 

14 4 

15 6 

16 5 
17] 6 
18 0 


25 8 

20 8 

27 9 

28 9 

29 9 

30 10 

31 10 

32 10 

33 11 

34 11 

35 11 
30 12 

37 12 

38 12 

39 13 

40 13 

41 14 

42 14 
43! 14 


$. d. 
0 10 

13 H 
0 0 
7 4 

14 2 
1 0 

7 10 

14 8 
1 0 

8 4 

15 2 

2 O 
8 10 

15 8 
2 0 

9 4 
10 2 

3 0 
9 10 

10 8 

3 0 

10 4 
17 2 

4 0 
10 10 

17 8 

4 0 

11 4 

18 2 

5 0 
11 10 
18 8 

5 0 

12 4 
19 2 

0 0 
12 10 
19 8 
0 6 

13 4 
0 2 
7 0 

13 10 


No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

1 1 

8. 

dm 

44 

16 

0 

8 

87 

29 

14 

0 

45 

15 

7 

0 

63 

| 30 

1 

4 

40 

16 

14 

4 

89 

30 

H 

•> 

47 

10 

1 

o 

90 

90 

30 

15 

0 

48 

10 

8 

0 

91 

31 

1 

10 

49 

10 

14 

10 

92 

31 

M 

8 1 

50 

17 

1 

H 

93 

31 

15 

0 

61 

17 

8 

0 

9ft 

32 

«* 

4 

62 

17 

15 

4 

95 

32 

9 

• > 

63 

18 

<» 

•> 

90 

96 

32 

10 

0 

64 

18 

9 

0 

97 

33 

•9 

10 

65 

18 

15 

10 

98 

33 

9 

8 

60 

10 

•9 

mm 

8 

99 

33 

10 

0 

67 

19 

9 

0 

10O 

34 

3 

4 

68 

19 

10 

4 

108 

30 

18 

0 

69 

20 

3 

o 

1 I0| 

37 

11 

8 

60 

20 

10 

0 

1 12 

38 

5 

4 

61 

20 

10 

10 

120 

41 

0 

0 

62 

21 

3 

8 

130] 

4ft 

8 

4 

63 

21 

10 

0 

1321 

45 

•i 

0 

04 

21 

17 

4 

140, 

47 

10 

8 

05 

mm mm 

4 

<i 

lift 

49 

4 

0 

60 

«!•> 
mm mm 

1 1 

0 

150) 

61 

6 

0 

07 

•f) 

*m 

17 

10 

1761 

69 

15 

lo 

CH 

23 

4 

H 

200 

08 

0 

8 

69 

23 

11 

0 

260 

85 

8 

4 

70 

23 

18 

4 

300 

102 

10 

O 

71 

24 

6 

•9 

305, 

124 

li 

•9 

72 

2ft 

12 

0 

400 

130 

13 

4 

73 

24 

18 

10 

600 ! 

170 

10 

8 

74 

25 

6 

8 

000 

206 

0 

0 

76 

25 

12 

0 

700 

239 

3 

4 

70 

25 

19 

4 

760] 

260 

6 

0 

— < 
i 1 

20 

0 

•> 

800, 

273 

0 . 

, H 

78! 

20 

13 

0 

9001 

307 

10 

0 

79 

20 

19 

10 

1000 

341 

13 

4 

KO ! 

27 

0 

8 

1260 

427 

1 

8 

HI. 

27 

13 

0 

1600 

612 

10 

0 

82 

28 

0 

4 

1760 

697 

18 

4 

83 

28 

7 

2 

2000 

083 

0 

8 

84 

28 

14 

0 

2240 

705 

0 

8 

86 

29 

0 

10 

3000,1026 

0 

0 

HO 1 

29 

7 

8 

5000 

1708 

0 

8 


1 O 
2 i o 
3 1 1 

4 1 

5 1 
0 2 

7 2 

8 2 

9 3 

10 3 

1 I 3 

12 4 

13 4 

14 4 

15 5 

10 5 

17 5 

18 0 

19 0 

20 7 

21 7 

22 7 

•_':t * 

24 8 

25 8 

20 9 

27 9 

28 9 

29 lo 

30 lo 

31 10 

32 11 

33 11 

34 11 

36 12 
30 12 

37 12 
3- 13 

39 13 

40 14 

41 14 

42 14 

43 15 


14 0 
1 0 
H O 

15 O 

2 O 

9 0 

10 O 

3 O 
10 0 

17 O 

4 O 

11 O 

18 0 
6 0 

12 O 
19 O 

0 O 

13 O 
O O 
7 O 

14 0 
1 0 
H O 

15 0 

2 O 
9 O 

10 O 

3 0 
10 0 

17 0 

4 O 

11 0 

18 O 
6 0 

12 0 

19 O 
0 O 

13 0 
O O 
7 O 

14 0 
1 O 


No 

£ 

i. 

l. 

No 

1 

9. 

11 

15 

8 

0 

87 

30 

9 

46 

16 

15 

U 

8K 

30 

10 

40 

10 

• » 

0 

89 

31 

3 

47 

10 

0 

0 

90 

31 

10 

4H 

16 

10 

0 

91 i 

31 

17 

49 

17 

3 

0 

92 

32 

4 

So 

17 

10 

0 

93 

32 

11 

51 

17 

17 

0 

941 

32 

1H 


62 18 4 

53 18 11 

54 18 18 

55 19 5 

66 19 12 

57 19 19 

58 20 0 

59 20 13 

00 21 o 
01 21 7 

02 21 14 

03 22 1 

0 4 22 H 
05 22 15 
00 23 2 

67 23 9 

08 23 10 
09 24 3 

70 2! 10 

71 24 17 

72 25 4 

73 25 11 

74 25 18 

75 26 5 

70! 20 12 

77 20 19 

78 27 0 

79, 27 13 
80 28 O 
8! 28 7 

82 28 14 

83 29 1 

84 29 8 

85] 29 15 
80; 30 2 


O 95 33 

O 90 33 

O 07 33 

0 98 34 

O 99 34 

(I 100 35 

0 108 37 

0 110 38 

0 1 12 39 

0 120 42 

0 130 45 

U 132 40 

0 1 101 49 

0 lit 50 
0 150 62 

O 176 01 

0 200 70 

O 250 87 

O 300 105 
O 305] 127 
O 400| 1 to 
O 600 176 

0 600 210 
0 700 246 

O 760 202 
0 800 280 
0 900 316 

0 1000 360 
0 1250 437 
O 1600. 625 
O 1750 012 
0 2000 700 
O 2240 781 
0 3000 1050 
0 6000 1760 


O 


5 0 

12 0 
19 0 

•1 0 
13 0 

O 0 
10 () 
10 0 
4 O 
0 0 
lo o 
4 0 

0 O 
8 0 
10 0 

6 O 
O 0 

10 0 
O O 
15 O 
O O 
O O 
O 0 
O O 
10 O 
O o 
o o 

O 0 
10 0 
O 0 
10 o 
O 0 

o o 
o u 
o o 






7s. Id. 


946 


7S. 3d. 


3 

4 1 

5 1 

6 2 

7 2 

8 2 


8 4 

15 5 
2 0 

9 7 

16 8 


9' 

3 

3 

9 

10 

3 

10 

10 

11 

3 

17 

11 

12 

4 

5 

0 

13 

4 

12 

1 

14 

4 

19 

2 

15 

5 

6 

3 

10 

5 

13 

4 

17 

6 

0 

5 

18 

0 

7 

6 


m 

14 

7 

20 

7 

1 

8 

21 

7 

8 

9 

*>•> 

7 

15 

10 

23 

8 

0 

11 

24 

8 

10 

0 

25 

8 

17 

1 

26 

9 

4 

•> 

»>7 
- < 

9 

11 

3 

28 1 

9 

18 

4 

29 

10 

5 

5 

30 

10 

12 

0 

31 

10 

19 

7 

32 

11 

6 

8 

33 

11 

13 

9 

34 12 0 10 

35 12 7 11 

30 

12 

15 

0 

.w 

13 

•> 

1 

13 

0 

•> 

39; 

13 

16 

3 

40 

14 

3 

4 

411 

11 

10 

5 

42' 

14 

17 

6 

43 

15 

4 

7 


No, £ 

44 15 

45 15 

46 16 

47 10 

48 17 

49 17 

50 17 

51 18 

52 18 

53 18 

54 19 

55 19 
50 19 

57 20 

58 20 

59 20 
00*21 


03 22 
64 22 
05 23 
GO 23 
07 23 
68! 24 
09 24 
70] 21 
5 

721 25 

73 25 

74 20 

75 26 

76 20 

77 27 

78 27 

79 27 
80! 28 
811 28 
82; 29 
83 j 29 
84, 29 
85 30 

80 30 


11 8 
18 9 
5 10 
12 11 
0 0 

7 1 

14 2 

1 3 

8 4 

15 5 

2 0 

9 7 

16 8 
3 9 

10 10 
17 11 
5 0 


0 3 

13 4 
0 5 

7 0 

14 7 
1 8 

8 9 

15 10 

10 0 
17 1 

4 2 

11 3 
13 4 

5 5 

12 0 
19 7 

0 8 
13 9 
0 10 
7 11 
15 0 
2 1 

9 2 


lo 

87 30 

88 31 

89 31 

90 31 

91 32 

92 32 

93 32 

94 33 

95 33 

96 34 

97 34 

98 34 

99 35 

100 35 

108 33 

110 38 

112 39 


1201 


130 40 

132 40 

140 49 

144 51 

150 53 

175 01 

200 70 

250 83 

300 100 
365 129 
400 141 
500 177 
600 212 
700 247 
750 265 
800 283 
900 318 
1000 354 
1250; 442 
1500 531 
1750, 619 
8 

22401 793 
3000 1062 
5000 1770 


16 3 

3 4 

10 5 

17 6 

4 7 

11 8 

18 9 

5 10 
12 11 

0 0 

7 1 

14 2 

1 3 

8 4 

1 

13 4 
10 0 
0 10 

15 0 
11 8 

0 0 

2 6 

19 7 

16 8 
10 10 

5 0 

5 5 

13 4 
1 8 

10 0 
18 4 
12 6 

6 8 
15 0 

3 4 

14 2 
5 0 

15 10 
8 

0 3 
10 0 

16 8 



22 16 


23 

65! 23 11 
06! 23 18 
07 24 5 

68 24 13 

69 25 0 

70 25 7 

71 25 14 

72 26 2 

73 26 9 

74 26 16 

75 27 3 
70 27 11 

77 27 IS 

78 23 5 

79 28 12 

80 29 0 
SI 29 7 

82 29 14 

83 30 l 

84 30 9 

85 30 10 

86 31 3 


£ 
31 

31 

32 
32 

32 

33 

33 

34 
34 

34 

35 
35 
35 
30 
39 

39 

40 
43 
47 
47 
50 
52 
64 
63 
72 
90 

0 300 108 

9 305 132 
0 400 145 

3 500 181 

0 COO 217 
9 700 253 

0 750 271 
3 800 290 

6 900 326 

9 1000 302 
0 1250 453 
3 1500 543 
6 1750 634 
9 2000 725 
0 2240 812 
3 3000 1087 : 
6 5000 1812 l 


5. 

10 9 
18 0 
5 3 
12 6 
19 9 

7 0 

14 3 
1 6 

8 9 
16 0 

3 3 
10 6 
17 9 
5 0 

3 0 
17 6 
12 0 
10 0 

2 6 
17 0 

15 0 

4 0 

7 6 

8 9 
10 0 
12 6 
15 0 

0 3 
0 0 

5 0 
10 0 
15 0 
17 6 , 

0 0 
5 0 
10 0 
2 6 
15 0 
7 6 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
10 0 


0| £ 
1, 0 
2 0 
3: 1 
4 1 

6 1 
6 8 


9 3 

10 3 

11 3 

12 4 

13 4 

14 5 

15 5 

10 5 

17 6 
IS 6 

19 6 

20 7 

21 7 

22 7 

23 8 

24 8 
25: 8 
26 9 
27. 9 
28! 10 
20 10 

30 10 

31 11 

32 11 

33 11 

34 12 

36 12 
36 1 12 

37 13 

38 13 
39j 13 
401 14 
41 14 
42: 15 


3. tl. 

7 2 

14 4 
1 6 

8 8 

15 10 

3 0 
10 2 

17 4 

4 6 
11 8 

18 10 

6 O 

13 2 
0 4 

7 6 

14 8 
l 10 
9 0 

16 2 

3 4 
10 6 

17 8 

4 10 
12 0 
19 2 

6 4 
13 6 

0 8 

7 10 

15 0 
•> •> 
Std M 

9 4 

16 6 
3 S 

10 10 

18 0 

5 2 

12 4 
19 6 

6 8 

13 10 
1 0 


Noj £ 
44 15 
451 16 
46! 16 

47 16 

48 17 

49 17 

50 17 
61 18 

52 18 

53 18 

54 19 

55 19 
50 20 

57 20 

58 20 

59 21 

60 21 
61 21 
62 *'2 

63 22 

64 22 

65 23 

66 23 

67 24 

68 24 

69 24 

70 25 

71 25 

72 25 

73 26 

74 26 

75 26 

76 27 

77 27 

78 27 

79 2S 

80 28 

81 29 

82 29 
63! 29 
81 30 
65 30 
86 3() 


3. a. 

15 4 

2 G 
9 8 

16 10 

4 0 
11 2 

18 4 

5 0 
12 8 

19 10 

7 0 

14 2 

1 4 

8 6 

15 8 

2 10 
10 0 

17 2 

4 4 
11 6 

18 8 

5 10 

13 0 
O 2 

7 4 

14 6 
1 8 

8 10 

16 0 

3 2 

10 4 
17 6 

4 8 

11 10 
19 0 

6 2 

13 4 
0 0 
7 8 

14 10 
2 0 
9 2 

16 4 


W| £ 

87 • 31 

88 31 

89! 31 
901 32 
011 32 
92, 32 
93| 33 
941 33 

95 34 

90 34 

97! 34 
98! 35 
99 35 

100 35 

108 38 

110 39 

112 40 

120 43 

130! 46 

132 47 

140 50 

144 51 

150 53 

175 62 

200 71 

250 89 

300 107 
365 130 
400 143 
500 179 
000 215 
700 250 
750 268 
S00 286 
900 322 
1000 358 
1250 447 
1500 537 
1750! 627 
2000' 710 
2240 802 
3000 1075 
5000 1791 


s. d. 
3 0 
10 8 

17 10 

5 0 
12 2 
19 4 

ft 6 

13 8 
0 10 
8 0 

15 2 

2 4 

9 0 

16 8 

14 0 
8 4 
2 8 
0 0 

11 8 

6 0 

3 4 

12 O 

15 0 

14 2 

13 4 
11 8 
10 0 

15 10 
6 8 
3 4 
0 0 

16 8 
15 0 
13 4 
10 0 

6 8 

18 4 
10 0 

1 8 
13 4 
13 4 

0 0 
13 4 


No £ s. 
1! 0 7 

2 0 14 

3 12 

4 1 9 

5! 1 16 
6; 2 4 
7 2 11 
81 2 18 
9 3 6 

10 3 13 

11 4 0 

12 .4 8 

13 4 15 

14, 5 2 

15* 5 10 
16 5 17 

17, 6 4 

18! 0 12 
19j 6 19 
20 7 0 

21] 7 14 
221 8 1 
23 8 8 

24| 8 16 
26 9 3 

26 9 10 

27 9 18 

28 10 5 
29] 10 12 

30 11 0 

31 11 7 

32 11 14 


35: 12 16 

36 13 4 

37 13 11 

36 13 18 
39 14 6 

40 ! 14 13 

41 15 0 

42 15 8 

43; 15 15 


Nil 

£ 

3. 

EM 

44 

16 

0 

8 

45 

16 

10 

0 

40 

16 

17 

4 

47 

17 

4 

8 

48! 

17 

12 

0 

49; 

17 

19 

4 

50 

IS 

6 

8 

51i 

18 

14 

0 

52 

19 

1 

kj 

53, 

19 

8 

8 

54l 

19 

16 

0 

551 

20 

3 

4 

56 

20 

10 

8 

57 

20 

18 

0 

58 

21 

5 

KJ 

69 

21 
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8 

00 

•>•> 

0 

0 

01 

22 

7 

4 

02 

«>•> 

MM 

14 

8 

03 

23 
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0 

04 

23 

0 

4 

05 

23 

16 

8 

GO 

24 

4 

0 

67 

24 

11 

4 

68 

24 

18 

8 

GO 

25 

6 

0 

70 

25 

13 

4 

71 

26 

0 

8 

72 

26 

8 

0 

73 

20 

15 

4 

74 

27 

0 

8 

75 

27 

10 

0 

70 

27 

17 

4 

77 

28 

4 

8 

78 

28 

12 

0 

79| 

28 

19 

4 

80 

29 

6 

8 

SI 

29 

14 

0 

821 

30 

1 

4 

S3! 

30 

8 

8 

84 

30 

16 

0 

85' 

31 

3 

4 

80 31 

10 

8 



18 0 
5 4 


90 

33 

0 

0 

91 

33 

7 

4 

92 

33 

14 

8 

93 

34 

2 

0 

94 

34 

9 

4 

95 

34 

16 

8 

96 

35 

4 

0 

97 

35 

11 

4 

98 

35 

18 

8 

99 

30 

6 

0 

100 

36 

13 

4 

108 

39 

12 

0 

110 

40 

6 

8 

112 

41 

1 

4 

120 

44 

0 

0 

130 

47 

13 

4 

132 

43 

8 

0 

140 

51 

6 

8 


0 0 
3 4 
0 8 
13 4 
0 0 
16 8 
13 4 
6 8 
0 0 
13 4 
0 0 
0 8 
0 0 
13 4 
0 8 
0 0 
13 4 
6 8 
6 8 
0 0 
6 8 
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No 

£ 

8. 

d. 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

1 No i 

£ 

8. 

<1. 

l! 

0 

7 

5 

44 

10 

0 

4 

mu 

32 

5 

3 

o' 

0 

14 

10 

45 

10 

13 

9 

88' 

32 

12 

8 

3‘ 
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2 

3 

40, 

17 
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2 

891 

33 

0 

1 

4 

1 

9 
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47 

17 

8 

n 

4 

90 

33 

4 

6 

5 

1 

17 

1 

48 

17 
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0 

91 

33 

14 

11 

6 

2 

4 

0 

49 

18 

3 

5 

92 

34 

•> 

4 

7 

o 

11 

11 

50 

18 

10 

10 

03; 

34 

9 

9 1 
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2 

19 

4 

51 

1* 

18 

3 

94 

34 

17 

*> 

0 

3 

6 

9 

52 

19 

5 

8 

95' 

35 

4 

7 

10 

3 

14 

•* 

53 

19 

13 

1 

no 

35 

12 

0 

11 

4 

1 

7 

54 

20 
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0 

97 

35 

19 

5 

12 

4 

9 

0 

55, 

20 

i 

11 

9S> 

36 

0 

10 

ltt 

4 

16 

5 

50 

20 

15 

4 

99 

30 

14 

3 

14 

6 

3 

10 

57 

21 

•> 

9 

100 

37 

1 

8 

15 

5 

11 

3 

58 

*21 

10 

•> 

108 

40 

1 

0 

16 

6 

18 

8 

59 

21 

17 

•* 

4 

110 

40 

15 

10 

17 

0 

0 

1 

GO 


5 

0 

112 

41 

10 

8 

18 

6 

13 

0 

01 

22 

12 

5 

120 

44 

10 

0 

10 

7 

0 

11 

02 

«)•» 

19 

10 

130 

48 

4 

•> 

20 1 

7 

8 

4 

03 

23 

7 

3 

132 

48 

19 

0 

21 1 

7 

15 

9 

04 

23 

14 

8 

140 

51 

18 

4 

22 

8 

3 

*> 

05 

21 

2 

1 

111 

53 

8 

0 

23 

8 

10 

7 

00 

24 

9 

0 

150 

55 

12 

0 

24 

8 

18 

0 

071 

24 

10 

11 

175 

64 

17 

11 

25 

9 

5 

5 

08 

25 

4 

4 

200 

74 

3 

4 

20 

9 

12 

10 

09! 

25 

11 

9 

250 

92 

14 

•> 

27| 

10 

0 

3 

701 

25 

19 

•» 

300 

111 

5 

0 

28, 

10 

7 

8 

71 

20 

0 

7 

305} 

135 

7 

1 

20 

10 

15 

1 

72 

20 

14 

0 

100 

148 

0 

8 

30 

11 

2 

0 

73 

27 

1 

5 

500, 

1 *5 

8 

4 

31 

11 

0 

11 

74 

27 

K 

10 

Ooo 


10 

0 

32 

11 

17 

4 

75 

27 

10 

3 

700 

259 

11 
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33 

12 

4 

0 

70 

28 

3 

8 

750 

278 

• » 

0 

34 

12 

12 

o 

77 

28 

11 

1 

800 

290 

13 

4 

35 

12 

10 

7 

78 

28 

1* 

0 

900 

333 

15 

0 

30 

13 

7 

0 

79 

29 

5 

11 

1000 

370 

10 

8 

37 

13 

14 

5 

80 

29 

13 

4 

1250 

403 

10 

IO 

38 

14 

1 

10 

81 

1)0 

O 

9 

1500 

550 

.» 

0 

89 

14 

0 

3 

82 

30 

8 

•t 

1750 

018 

19 

o 

40j 

14 

10 

8 

83 

30 

15 

** 

4 

2000 

741 

13 

4 

41 

15 

4 

1 

84 

31 

3 

0 

2210 

830 

13 

4 

42 

15 

11 

0 

85l 

31 

10 

* 

5 

3000 

1112 

IO 

0 

431 

15 

18 

11 

HO 

31 

17 

10 

5000 

1 85 1 

3 

4 


No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

0 

7 

i 

44 

10 

13 

8 

87 

32 

19 

9 

o* 

0 

15 

«> 

45 

17 

1 

3 

8S 

33 

7 

4 

3 
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9 

40 

17 

8 

10 

89 

33 

14 

11 

4 

1 

10 

4 

47 

17 

16 

5 

90 

34 

%> 

6 
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17 

11 

48 

18 

4 

0 

91 

34 

10 

1 

6 
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mm 
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0 

49 

18 

11 

m 

4 

92 

34 

17 

8 

»» 

4 

•> 

13 

1 

50 

18 

19 

*> 

a. 

93 

35 

5 

3 

8 

3 

0 

8 

51 

19 

0 

9 

94 

35 

12 

10 

9 

3 

8 

3 

52 

19 

14 

4 

95 

36 

0 

m 

O 

10 

3 

15 

10 

53 

20 

1 

11 

90 

36 

8 

0 

ll 1 

4 

3 

5 

51 

20 

9 

6 

97 

36 

15 

1 

12 

4 

11 

0 

m m 

bo 

20 

17 

1 

98 

-> 1 

3 

»> 

13 

4 

18 

7 

r 

*>•» 

21 

4 

8 1 

99 

. 37 

10 

9 

1 1 

5 

0 

•> 


21 

12 

3 

100 

37 

18 

4 

15 

5 

13 

5 

58! 

21 

19 

10 

108 

40 

19 

0 

10 

0 

1 

4 

59 

»>•> 

7 

5 

no 

41 

14 

•> 

17 

6 

8 

11 

00 

. • . 

15 

0 

112 

42 

9 

4 

18! 

6 

10 

6 

01 

23 

•> 

4 

120 

45 

10 

0 

19 

i 

4 

1 

62 

23 

10 

•> 

130 

49 

5 

10 

20 

i 

11 

8 

63 

23 

17 

9 

132 

50 

1 

0 

21 

7 

19 

3 

61 

21 

* 

o 

4 

140 

53 

1 

8 

• 

8 

0 

10 

65 

21 

12 

11 

m 

54 

12 

0 ! 

231 

8 

14 

5 

60 

25 

O 

6 

150 

56 

17 

c 

21 

9 

•> 

0 

67 

25 

8 

1 

175 

66 

i 

i 

25 

9 

9 

• 

08 

25 

15 

8 

200 

75 

16 

8 

26' 

9 

17 

•> 

09 

20 

3 

3 

250 

94 

15 

10 

271 

10 

4 

9 

70 

20 

10 

10 

300 

113 

15 

0 

2* 

IO 

12 

4 

71 

20 

18 

f 

%> 

305 

138 

•* 

t 

11 

29, 

10 

19 

11 

■ •» 

27 

6 

0 

400 
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13 

4 

30 

11 

*» 

4 

0 

73j 

27 

13 

— 

1 

600 
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11 

8 

31 

11 

15 

1 

74 

28 

1 

•> 
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10 

0 

32 

12 

• » 

8 

751 

2* 

8 

9 

700 

265 

8 

4 

33 

12 

10 

3 

7 0 

28 

10 

4 

7 50 

284 

7 

6 

31 

12 

17 

IO 

771 

29 

3 

11 

800 

303 

6 

8 

35 

13 


5 

78 

29 

1 1 

0 
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311 

o 

0 

30 

13 

13 

0 

79 

29 

19 

1 
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l) 

4 

37 

14 

0 

l 
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0 

8 

1250 

473 
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mm 
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It 

8 

•» 

HI 

30 

11 

3 

i5oo! 
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0 
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14 

15 

9 

82 

31 

l 

10 
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lo 

10 

10 

15 

3 

4 
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31 

9 

O 
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8 

41 

15 

10 
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84 
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0 
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42 
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32 

1 

4 
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1137 

10 

0 

43 
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0 

1 
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32 
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16 
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d. 
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£ 
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0 
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16 
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0 

2 

0 
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0 
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0 
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40 
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6 

o 

4 

1 
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0 

47 
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12 

6 

6 
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17 

6 

48 
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5 
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7 
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7, 
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0 

60 

18 

15 

0 
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0 

61 
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•# 
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9 
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7 
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10 
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28 
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28 
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03 
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IO 0 
17 0 

5 O 
12 0 
O O 
7 0 

15 O 
2 0 

IO O 
10 0 
5 O 
O O 
O O 

16 o 

111 o 

IO 0 

o o 
5 O 
12 0 
O O 
15 0 
10 O 

17 0 
O O 

10 O 

o o 
10 o 
5 O 
O O 
10 0 
o o 
15 0 

10 0 
5 0 

O 0 
O O 
0 O 
O O 


i 

0 

7 

8 

2» 0 

15 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

10 

8 

5 

1 

18 

4 

6 

•> 

6 

0 

•» 

i 

•» 

13 

8 

8 

3 

1 

4 

9 

3 

9 

0 

10 

3 

16 

8 

1 1 

1 

4 

4 

12 

4 

12 

0 

13 

4 

19 

8 

11 

5 

4 

4 

15 

6 

15 

0 

161 

6 

•» 

8 

17 

6 

10 

4 

1H 

0 

18 

0 

19 

t 

5 

8 

20 

7 

13 

4 

21 

K 

1 

0 

22 

K 

H 

8 

23 

8 

16 

4 

24 

9 

4 

0 

26 

« A 

11 

H 

26 

9 

19 

4 

27 

IO 

7 

0 


IO 

1 1 

8 

29 

1 1 

•» 

4 

30 

11 

10 

0 

31 

1 1 

17 

8 

32 

12 

6 

4 

33 

12 

13 

0 

31 

13 

O 

8 

35 

13 

8 

4 

30. 

13 

16 

0 

»7 

It 

3 

8 

38 

14 

11 

4 

39 

11 

19 

O 

40 

15 

0 

8 

11 

15 

14 

4 

42 

16 

•» 

0 

43 

16 

9 

8 


8 111017 

4 45 17 5 

O 40 17 12 
8 47 I8 O 

4 4mi 18 8 


w • ■ * 

61 10 11 


54* 20 M 


67 21 17 

581 22 4 

50 22 12 
00 23 O 


03» 24 3 


00| 25 O 


001 2*1 0 


I 72 27 12 
O 73' 27 10 
8 74 28 7 

4 75 28 15 


78! 20 18 


HI 31 1 


No | 

87 

88 
80 
00 
01 
02 
93 
01 
05 
00 
07 
0* 
00 

100 
108 
1 10 
1 12 
120 
130 
132 
140 
111 
150 
175 
200 
250 


£ 8. «/. 

33 7 0 

33 1 I 8 

34 2 4 

31 10 0 

3117 8 

36 5 4 

35 13 0 

30 0 8 

30 8 1 

30 10 O 

37 3 8 


37 3 8 

37 11 4 

37 10 0 

38 0 8 

4 1 8 0 

42 3 4 

42 18 8 

40 0 O 

40 10 8 

50 12 0 

53 13 4 

55 I 0 
57 10 0 

07 1 8 

70 13 4 

05 10 8 


84 32 4 


300 

1 15 

0 

306 

139 

18 

loo 

163 

6 

600 

191 

13 

000 

230 

0 

700 

268 

0 

760 

28 7 

10 

800 

306 

13 

900 

345 

0 

1000 

383 

0 

1250 

479 

3 

1500 

675 

0 

1750 

670 

16 

2000 

766 

13 

2240 

H6H 

12 

3000 1 160 

0 

5000 1916 

13 




7s. 


No 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

1 

0 

7 

9 

2 

0 15 

6 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

11 

0 

5 

1 

18 

9 

6 

2 

0 

0 

7 

2 

14 

3 

8 

3 

o 

M 

0 

0 

3 

9 

9 

10 

3 

17 

6 

11 

4 

6 

3 

12 

4 

13 

0 

13 

5 

0 

9 

14 

5 

8 

0 

15 

6 

16 

3 

16 

0 

4 

0 

17 

6 

11 

9 

18 

6 

19 

6 

19 

7 

7 

3 

20 

7 

15 

0 

21 

8 

2 

9 

22 

8 

10 

6 

23 

8 

18 

3 

24 

9 

6 

0 

25 

9 

13 

9 I 

26 

10 

1 

6 

27 

10 

9 

3 

28 

10 

17 

0 

29 

11 

4 

9 

30 

11 

12 

0 

31 

12 

0 

3 

32 

12 

8 

0 

33 12 15 

9 

34 

13 

3- 

6 

35 

13 

11 

3 

86 

13 

19 

0 

37 

14 

6 

9 

38 

14 

14 

0 

39 

15 

2 

3 

40 

16 

10 

0 

41 

15 

17 

9 

42 

10 

5 

G 

43! 16 

13 

3 


, £ 

44| 17 1 

45 

46 

47 18 4 
43 18 12 

49 18 10 

50 10 7 

51 19 15 


20 

3 

0 

20 

10 

9 

20 

18 

6 

21 

6 

3 

21 

14 

0 

22 

1 

9 i 

22 

9 

6 

22 

17 

3 

23 

5 

0 

23 

12 

9 

24 

0 

6 

24 

8 


24 

16 

0 

25 

3 

9 

25 

11 

6 



144! 55 


07 25 19 3 

G8 20 7 0 

09 20 14 0 

70 27 2 0 

71 27 10 3 305 141 

72 27 18 0 400 155 

73 28 5 9 500 103 

74' 28 13 0 000 232 

75: 20 1 3 700! 271 


5 0 
16 0 
2 6 


10 3 




74' 28 13 0 __ 

76 20 1 3 7001 271 

70 29 0 0 750' 200 

77 20 10 0 800 310 

78j 30 4 0 900 348 

79 30 12 3 1000 387 

80j 31 0 0 1250 484 

81i 31 7 9 1500 581 

821 31 15 0 1750 078 

83i 32 3 3 20001 775 

84i 32 11 0 2240| 808 

85 32 18 9 3000 1102 

86l 33 0 0 5000 1937 



15 0 
10 0 
5 0 
12 0 
0 0 
15 0 
10 0 
7 6 
5 0 
2 6 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
10 0 


io 

£ 

8. 

X 

1 

0 

7 

10 

2 

0 

15 

8 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

11 

4 

5 

1 

19 

o 

M 

0 

*> 

7 

0 

7| 

•> 

14 

10 

8 

3 

•» 

m 

8 

9! 

3 

10 

0 

0 

3 

18 

4 

1 

4 

6 

•> 


12 4 14 0 

13 5 1 10 

14 5 9 8 

15 5 17 0 
10 0 5 4 

17 

18 

19 7 8 10 

20 7 10 8 

21 8 4 6 


Noi 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

44j 

17 

4 

8 

451 

17 

12 

6 

4G| 

18 


4 

47) 

18 

8 

o 

48 

18 

16 

0 

49; 

19 

3 

10 

50, 

19 

11 

8 

51 

10 

10 

0 

52 

20 

7 

4 

53 

20 

15 

o 

54 

21 

3 

0 

55 

21 

10 

10 

56 

21 

18 

8 

57 

22 

6 

0 


23 9 

24 0 

25 9 
20 10 

27 10 

28 10 

29 11 

30 11 

31 12 

32 12 

33 12 

34 13 

35 13 
30 14 
37! 14 

38 14 

39 15 
10 15 

41 10 

42 10 

43 10 


0 2 
8 0 
15 10 
3 8 
11 0 
19 4 

7 2 
15 0 
2 10 
10 8 
18 C 
0 4 

14 2 
2 0 
9 10 
17 8 
5 0 
13 4 

1 2 
9 0 
10 10 


8 


27 0 0 


8 


28 

4 

0 

28 

11 

10 

28 

19 

8 

29 

7 

0 

29 

30 

15 

3 

4 

o 

30 

11 

0 

30 

18 

10 

31 

6 

8 

31 

14 

' 6 


83 32 10 2 

84 32 18 0 

85 33 5 10 

80 33 13 8 


NO | £ 

87 34 

88 34 

89 34 

90, 35 

91! 35 

92, 30 

93 30 

94 30 

95 37 

90; 37 

97 37 

98 38 

99 38 

100 39 

108 42 

11(1 43 

112 43 

120 47 

130! 50 

132 51 

140 54 

144 60 

150! 68 
175 68 

200 78 

260 97 

300 117 
305 142 
400 156 
500 195 
000 235 
700' 274 
750 293 
800 313 
900 352 

1000 391 
1250, 489 
1500 587 
1750, 085 
20001 763 
8 


3000 1175 
5000*1958 


3. 

1 0 
0 4 

17 2 
5 0 
12 10 
0 8 
8 0 
10 4 
4 2 
12 0 
19 10 

7 8 
15 0 

3 4 

0 0 
1 8 

17 4 
0 0 

18 4 

14 0 
10 8 

8 0 

15 0 
10 10 

0 8 

18 4 
10 0 

19 2 
13 4 
10 8 

0 0 
3 4 
15 0 
0 8 
10 0 
13 4 

11 8 
10 0 
8 4 

6 8 
8 

0 0 
0 8 


£ s . d. 
0 7 11 
0 15 10 
13 9 
1 11 8 

1 19 7 

2 7 6 

2 15 5 

3 3 4 
3 11 8 
3 19 2 


8. d. | No 


17 8 4 

17 16 3 

18 4 2 
18 12 1 

19 0 0 
19 7 11 

19 15 10 

20 3 9 
20 11 8 
20 19 . 7 


5 

2 

11 

5 

10 

10 

5 

18 

9 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

14 

2 

7 

6 

7 

10 

5 

7 

18 

4 

8 

6 

3 

8 

14 

2 

9 

2 

1 

9 

10 

0 


21 

15 

5 

22 

3 

4 

oo 

MM 

11 

3 


59 

23 

7 

1 

60 

23 

15 

0 

61 

24 

2 

11 

62 

24 

10 

10 

63 

24 

18 

9 


81 
. Si 
81 
9i 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
1001 
108j 
110 
112 


25 
25 1 


9 17 11 
10 5 10 


27 10 13 

28 11 1 
29 11 0 


26 

10 

5 

26 

18 

4 

27 

6 

3 


£ 8. d. 
84 8 9 

34 16 8 

35 4 7 

35 12 0 

36 0 5 
36 8 4 

36 16 3 

37 4 2 

37 12 1 

38 0 0 
38 7 11 

38 15 10 

39 3 9 
39 11 8 

42 15 0 

43 10 10 

44 6 8 
47 10 0 
51 9 2 
62 5 0 
55 8 4 
57 0 0 
59 7 6 
69 5 5 
79 3 4 


12 5 

12 13 

13 1 

5 

4 

3 


o 

A* 

4 

iO It 

14 5 
14 12 

m 

15 0 
15 8 

IFj 

15 16 

16 4 

8 

7 


6 

5 


23 2 1 
28 10 0 
23 17 11 
29 5 10 

29 13 9 

30 1 8 
30 9 7 

30 17 6 

31 5 5 

31 13 4 

32 1 3 
32 9 2 

32 17 1 

33 5 0 


47 10 0 
51 9 2 
62 5 0 
55 8 4 
57 0 0 
59 7 6 
69 5 5 
79 3 4 
98 19 2 
300 118 15 0 
365 144 9 7 
400 158 6 8 
500 197 18 4 
600 237 10 0 
700 277 1 8 
760 296 17 6 
800 310 13 4 
900 356 6 0 
000 395 16 8 
250 494 15 10 
500 593 15 0 
750 692 14 2 
000 791 13 4 
240 886 13 4 


33 12 11 3000 1187 10 

34 0 10 5000 1979 3 



No 

£ 8. 

d. 

1 

0 8 

0 

9 

— 

0 16 

0 

3 

1 4 

0 

4 

1 12 

0 

5 

2 0 

0 

6 

2 8 

0 

i 

2 16 

0 

8 

3 4 

0 

9 

3 12 

0 

10 

4 0 

0 

11 

4 8 

0 

12 

4 16 

0 

13 

5 4 

0 

14 

5 12 

0 

15 

6 0 

0 

10 

6 8 

0 

17 

6 10 

0 

18 

7 4 

0 

19 

7 12 

0 

20 

8 0 

0 

21 

8 8 

0 

MM 

8 16 

0 

23 

0 4 

0 

24 

9 12 

0 

25 

10 0 

0 

26 

10 8 

0 

27 

10 16 

0 

28 

11 4 

0 


'1 s. ». d. 1 

17 

12 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

18 

16 

0 

19 

4 

0 

19 

12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

20 

10 

0 

21 

4 

0 

21 

12 

0 

22 

0 

0 



24 0 
24 8 

24 16 

25 4 

9 


26 

8 

0 

20 

10 

0 


12 8 0 


13 4 0 

2 


108 43 4 0 

110 44 0 0 

0 I 112 44 16 0 

0 1 120 43 0 0 

0 130 52 0 0 

0 I 132 62 16 0 

140 56 0 0 

144 67 12 0 

150 60 0 0 

175 70 0 0 

200 80 0 0 

2501 100 0 0 

300j 120 0 0 

365 

400,' 160 
500 


76) 30 8 


30 16 

31 4 



SI| 32 

8 

0 

82f 32 

16- 

0 

83 33 

4 

0 

84 33 

12 

0 

85 34 

0 

a 

86 34 

8 * 

a 



KJ 


240 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 


2240! 806 
300011200 
5000 2000 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 



































































9 


Ol £ 


9 3 


15 6 

16 0 
17 6 


20 8 
21 8 
22 8 

23 0 

24 9 

25 10 
20 10 

27 10 

28 11 

29 11 

30 12 

31 12 

32 12 

33 13 

34 13 

35 14 

36 14 

37 14 

38 15 

39 15 

40 16 

41 16 

42 10 

43 17 


8 . d. 
8 1 

10 2 
4 3 

12 4 
0 5 
8 0 

16 7 
4 8 

12 9 
0 10 
8 11 

17 0 
6 1 

18 2 
1 3 


f. No £ 

1 44 17 

2 45 18 

3 46 18 

4 47 18 

5 48 19 

0 49 19 

7 50 20 

8 51 20 

9 52 21 

0 53 21 

1 54 21 

0 55 22 

1 56 22 

2 57 23 

3 58 23 


8 . d. 

15 8 

3 9 
11 10 
19 11 

8 0 

16 1 

4 2 
12 3 

0 4 
8 5 
16 6 
4 7 
12 8 
0 9 
8 10 


•I 

5 

60 24 

XU 

5 

0 

61 24 

13 

7 

62 25 

1 

8 

63 25 

9 

9 

04 25 

17 

10 

05 20 

5 

11 

00 20 

13 

0 

07 27 

1 


2 1 68 27 9 8 

10 2 09 27 17 9 

18 3 70 28 5 10 

6 4 71 28 13 11 

14 5 72 29 2 0 

2 6 73 29 10 1 

10 7 74 29 18 2 

18 8 75 30 6 3 

0 0 76 30 14 4 

14 10 77 31 2 5 

2 11 78 31 10 6 

11 0 79 31 18 7 

19 1 80 32 0 8 

7 2 81 32 14 9 

15 3 82 33 2 H» 

3 4 83 33 10 11 

11 5 84 33 19 0 

19 0 85 31 7 1 

7 7 80 34 15 2 


* No £ 

87 35 

88 35 

89 35 

90 30 

91 30 

92 37 

93 37 

94 37 

95 38 
90 ' 38 

97 39 

98 39 

99 40 

100 40 

108 43 

110 44 

112 45 

120 48 

130 52 

132 53 

140 50 

144 58 

150 CO 
175 70 

200 80 
250; 101 
300! 121 

1 305 117 

0 400 161 

1 500' 202 

2 COO 242 


TOO 1 282 
760 303 
800 323 
900 363 
1000 404 
1250 505 
1500 000 
1750| 707 
2000i 80S 
2240 905 
3000; 1212 
5000 2020 


8. d. 
3 3 
11 4 

19 5 

7 0 

15 7 

3 8 

11 9 
19 10 

7 11 

16 0 

4 1 

12 2 

0 3 

8 4 

13 0 

9 2 

5 4 
10 0 
10 10 

7 0 
11 8 
1 0 
12 6 

14 7 
16 8 

0 10 
5 0 

10 5 

13 4 

1 8 
10 0 
18 4 

2 0 
0 8 

15 0 

3 4 

4 2 

5 0 

6 10 
6 8 
6 8 

10 O 

16 8 


No £ 

1 0 
2 0 

3 1 

4 1 
51 2 
6 2 

7 2 

8 3 

9 3 


15 6 

16 C 

17 7 
lh 7 

19 7 
20, 8 
21 * 

9 

23 0 

24 9 

25 10 

20 10 
27 11 
2* 11 

29 11 

30 12 

31 12 

32 13 

33 13 

34 14 

35 14 

36 14 

37 15 

38 l-> 

39 16 
10 16 
411 16 
42 17 
431 17 


8. d. 

8 3 
10 6 

4 9 

13 0 

1 3 

9 6 

17 9 
6 0 

14 3 

2 6 

10 9 

19 0 

7 3 

15 6 

3 9 
12 0 

0 3 

8 6 | 

16 9 

5 0 

13 3 

1 6 
9 9 

18 0 

0 3 

14 6 

2 9 

11 0 

19 3 

7 0 

16 9 

4 O 

12 3 
O 6 

8 9 

17 0 

5 3 

13 0 

1 9 

10 0 

15 3 

6 6 

14 9 


No £ 8. 

44 18 3 

45 18 11 

46 18 19 

47 19 7 

48 19 16 

49 20 4 

50 20 12 

51 21 0 

52 21 9 

53 21 17 

54 22 5 

55 22 13 

50 23 2 

57 23 10 

58 23 18 

59, 24 6 

CO 24 15 
Cl 25 3 

62 25 11 

63 25 19 

Cl 26 8 

G5 20 10 

66 27 4 

67 27 12 
OH 2S 1 

69 28 9 

70 28 17 
7129 5 

72 29 14 

73 30 2 

74 30 10 
76 30 18 

76 31 7 

77 31 15 

78 32 3 

79 32 11 

MO 33 0 

Ml 33 8 

82 33 16 

83 3 4 4 

84 34 13 

85 35 1 

86 35 9 


d. | No £ s. d. 

0 | 87 35 17 9 

3 I 88 30 6 0 

0 89 36 14 3 

9 I 90 37 2 6 

0 91 37 10 9 

3 I 92 37 19 0 

0 93 38 7 3 

9 94 38 15 6 

0 I 95 39 3 9 

3 I 96 39 12 0 

6 I 97 40 0 3 

9 I 98 40 8 0 

0 I 99! 40 10 9 

3 I 100 41 5 0 

6 I 108| 44 11 0 

9 1101 45 7 0 

0 112 40 4 0 

3 I 120, 49 10 0 

0 I 130 53 12 0 

9 I 132 64 9 0 

0 140 67 15 0 

3 144) 59 8 0 

0 150 01 17 0 

9 1 175 72 3 9 

0 I 200, 82 10 0 
3 250 103 2 0 

0 I 300 123 15 0 

9 305 150 11 3 

0 400 165 0 0 

3 I 500 206 5 0 

6 GUO 247 10 0 
9 700 288 15 0 

0 I 750' 309 7 0 

3 I 80oj 330 0 0 

0 900 371 5 0 

9 1000 412 10 0 

0 1250( 515 12 6 

3 11500, 018 15 0 

0 1750, 721 17 0 

9 12000 825 0 0 

0 12240 924 0 0 

3 13000 1237 10 0 

6 16000 2062 10 0 


8s. 2d. 


8s. 4d 


i 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

10 

4 

a 

1 

4 

0 

41 

1 

12 

H 

6 

•> 

0 

10 

o' 

•J 

«•> 

9 

0 

7 

•) 

17 

»» 

8 

3 

6 

4 

0 

3 

13 

0 

io! 

4 

1 

8 

11 

4 

9 

10 

12j 

4 

18 

0 

13 

5 

0 

2 

14 

6 

14 

4 

16 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

10 

8 

17 

0 

18 

10 

18 

7 

7 

0 

19 

7 

15 

2 

20, 

8 

3 

4 

21 

8 

11 

0 

*i 

8 

19 

8 

23 

9 

7 

10 

24 

9 

10 

0 

26 

10 

4 

2 

20 

10 

12 

4 

27 

11 

0 

0 

28 

11 

8 

8 

29 * 

11 

10 

10 

30 12 6 0 


31 

12 

13 

2 

32 

13 

1 

4 

33 

13 

9 

0 

34 

13 

17 

8 

36 

14 

6 

10 

30 

14 

14 

0 

37 

16 

2 

2 

38 

16 

10 

4 

39, 

15 

18 

0 

40 

16 

6 

8 

41 : 

16 

14 

10 

42 

17 

3 

0 

43 

17 

11 

2 


No 

£ 

*. 

44 

17 

19 

46 

18 

7 

40 

18 

15 

47 

19 

3 

48 

19 

12 

49 

20 

0 

60 

20 

8 

61 

20 

10 

62 

21 

4 

53 

21 

12 

64 


1 

65 

4fe> W 

9 

60 

22 

17 

67 

23 

6 

68 

23 

13 

69 

24 

1 

00 

24 

10 

61 

24 

18 

02 

25 

0 

03 

25 

14 

01 

20 

2 

05 

20 

10 

00 

20 

19 

07 

27 

7 

08 

27 

15 

09 

28 

3 

70 

28 

11 

71 

28 

J 9 

72 

29 

H 

73 

29 

10 

74 

30 

4 


76 30 
70 31 

77 31 

78 31 

79 32 
HO 32 
Ml 33 
82 33 
83, 33 
84 34 
86 34 

80 36 


12 C 
0 8 
8 10 

17 0 
6 2 

13 4 
1 6 
9 8 

17 10 
6 0 

14 2 
2 4 


No I £ 

87: 35 

88 36 

89 36 

901 36 

91 37 

92 37 

93 37 

94 38 

95 38 

90 39 

97 39 

98 40 

99 40 

100, 40 

108 44 

110 44 

112! 45 

120 49 

130 63 

132 63 

140 67 

144 68 

160 01 
176 71 

200 81 
260 102 
300 J 22 
366 149 
400 103 
600 204 
000 246 
700 286 
760 300 
800) 320 
900 367 

lOOOi 408 
1250 610 
1600 012 
1760! 714 
2000 816 
2240 914 
3000 1226 
6000 2041 


10 0 
18 8 
0 10 

15 0 

3 2 

11 4 
19 0 

7 8 

16 10 

4 O 

12 2 
U 4 
H 6 

10 8 

2 O 
IK 4 
14 8 

O 0 
1 8 
18 O 

3 4 

10 O 
6 0 
9 2 

13 4 
1 H 
10 0 
O 10 
6 8 
3 4 
0 0 
16 8 
6 O 
13 4 
10 0 
6 8 

8 4 
10 0 

11 8 
13 4 
13 4 

0 0 
13 4 


No £ 
j O 8 

2 O 10 

3 16 

4 1 13 
6 2 1 
0 2 10 

7 2 18 

8 3 0 


• - n 

8 3 0 

9 3 15 

in 4 3 

11 4 11 

12 5 O 

13, 6 8 

14 5 10 

16 0 6 
10 0 13 

17 7 1 

18 7 10 

19 7 18 

20 8 0 

21 8 15 

22 9 3 

23 9 11 

24 10 0 

26 10 8 
20 10 10 
271 11 6 

28 11 13 

29 12 1 

30 12 10 

31 12 18 

32 13 0 

33, 13 15 

34 14 3 

35 14 11 

30 15 O 
37 15 8 

3H 16 10 

39 10 6 

40 10 13 

41 17 1 

42 17 10 
43' 17 18 


tl. 

4 

8 
0 
4 
8 
O 
4 
8 
0 

4 I 63 
8 | 54 
O 
4 

8 

0 I 68 










RSI 

£ 

$. 

d. 

No 

1 

0 

8 

5 

44 

o 

0 

16 

10 

45 

3 

1 

5 

3 

46 

4 

• 1 

13 

8 

47 

5 

2 

2 

1 

48 

0 

2 

10 

6 

49 

7 

2 

18 

11 

50 

8 

3 

7 

4 

51 

9 

3 

15 

9 

52 

10 

4 

4 

o 

53 

11 

4 

12 

7 

54 

12 

5 

1 

0 

55 

13 

6 

9 

5 

56 

14 

5 

17 

10 

57 

15 

6 

6 

3 

58 

10 

0 

14 

8 

59 

17 

7 

3 

1 

60 

18 

7 

11 

6 

01 

19 

7 

10 

11 

62 

20 

8 

8 

4 

63 

21 

8 

10 

9 

64 

22 

9 

5 

2 

65 

23 

9 

13 

7 

66 

24 

10 

o 

0 

67 

26 

10 

10 

5 


26 

10 

18 

10 

69 

27 

11 

7 

3 

70 

28 

11 

15 

8 

71 

29 

12 

4 

1 

72 

30 

12 

12 

6 

73 

31 

13 

0 

11 

74 

32 

13 

9 

4 

75 

33 

13 

17 

9 

70 

34 

14 

6 

•> 

77 

35 

14 

14 

7 

78 

36 

15 

3 

0 

79 

37 

15 

11 

5 

80 

38 

15 

19 

10 

81 

39; 

16 

8 

3 

82 

40! 

16 

16 

8 

83 

44 1 

17 

5 

1 

84 

42 

17 

13 

6 

85 

43! 

18 

1 

11 

86 




28 

3 

11 

28 

12 

4 

29 

K3 


29 

9 

2 

29 

17 

7 


6 

0 

30 

14 

5 

31 

2 

10 

31 

11 

3 

31 

19 

8 

32 

8 

1 

32 

10 

0 

33 

4 

11 

33 

13 

4 

34 

1 

0 

34 


o 

•• 


No 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

87 

30 12 

3 

88 

37 

0 

8 

89 

37 

9 

1 

90 

37 

17 

6 

91 

38 

5 

11 

92 

38 14 

4 

93 

39 

o 

9 

94 

39 11 

2 

95 

39 

19 

7 

96 

40 

8 

0 

97 

40 

10 

5 

98 

41 

4 

10 

99 

41 

13 

3 

100 

42 

1 

8 

108 

45 

9 

0 

110 

46 

5 

10 

112 

47 

2 

8 

120 

50 

10 

0 

130 

54 

14 

2 

132 

55 

11 

0 

140 

58 

18 

4 

144 

60 

12 

0 

150 

03 

2 

6 

175 

73 

12 

11 

200 

84 

3 

4 

250 

105 

4 

2 

300 

126 

5 

0 

365 

153 

12 

1 

400 

168 

0 

8 

500 

210 

8 

4 

000 

252 

10 

0 

700 

294 

11 

8 

750 

315 

12 

6 

800 

330 

13 

4 

900 

378 

15 

0 

1000 

420 10 

8 

1250 

526 

0 

10 

1500 

031 

6 

0 

1750 

736 

9 

2 

2000 

841 

13 

4 

2240 

942 

13 

4 

30001262 

10 

0 

500012104 

3 

4 



18 17 

‘8 

19 

6 

3 

19 14 10 < 

20 

3 

5 

131 


0 


Q 

7 

El 

Ifl 

2 


51 21 17 9 

52 22 6 4 

53 22 14 11 

54 23 3 6 

55 23 12 1 

56 24 0 8 

57 24 9 3 

58 24 17 10 


7 

5 

11 

7 

14 

0 

8 

3 

1 

8 

11 

8 

9 

0 

3 

9 

8 

10 


23 

24 

251 10 
20 ! 11 
27 


14 7 

3 2 


30 


12 

0 

4 

12 

8 

11 

12 

17 

6 

13 

0 

1 

13 

14 

8 

14 

3 

3 

14 

11 

10 

15 

0 

5 

15 

n 

0 

15 

17 

7 

16 

0 

2 

10 

14 

9 

17 

3 

4 

17 

11 

11 

18 

u 

6 

18 

9 

1 


28 6 6 
07 28 15 1 
08 29 3 8 

69 29 12 3 

70 30 0 10 

71 


30 

73 31 

74 31 

75 32 

32 

33 
33 

33 

34 

34 

35 


18 0 
0 7 
15 2 
3 9 
12 4 
0 11 
9 0 
18 1 
0 8 
15 3 
3 10 


No £ 

87 37 

88 37 
80 *38 

88 
89 

39 
30 

40 
40 

96| 41 


97 41 

98 42 


25 

15 

0 

26 

3 

7 

26 

12 

2 

27 

0 

9 

27 

9 

4 1 


£ s. d. 
37 C 9 

37 16 4 

38 3 11 
88 12 6 
89 1 1 
89 9 8 

39 18 3 

40 6 10 

40 15 5 

41 4 0 

41 12 7 

42 1 2 
42 9 9 
42 18 4 

46 7 0 

47 4 2 

48 1 4 


51 
55 
50 
60 
01 
: 04 
75 
' 85 
, 107 
300 128 
365 156 
400 171 
500 214 
600 


10 0 

15 10 
13 0 

1 8 

16 0 
7 0 
2 1 

16 8 
5 10 
15 
12 11 
13 4 
11 8 


» 300 

8 

4 

i 321 

17 

6 

343 

6 

8 



6 10 

85| 36 9 7 |3000I1287 10 0 
861 36 18 2 1500012145 16 8 


s. 6 


No; £ 5. 
10 8 


. .No, £ s. 
6 441 18 14 
n m *> 


2 0 17 0 

3 1 5 6 461 19 11 

4 1 14 0 47 19 19 

5 2 2 6 48 20 8 

C 2 11 0 49 20 16 

7 2 19 0 50 21 5 

8 3 8 0 51 21 13 


0 17 0 
1 5 6 I 46! 19 

1 14 0 47 19 

2 2 6 481 20 


10 

4 

6 

0 

11 

4 

13 

0 

12 

5 

2 

0 

13 

6 

10 

0 

14 

5 

10 

0 

15 

6 

7 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

17 

7 

4 

6 

18 

7 

13 

0 

19 

8 

1 

6 

20 

8 

10 

0 

21 

8 

18 

6 

»»•> 

9 

7 

0 

23 

9 

15 

6 

24; 

10 

4 

0 

25! 10 

12 

0 

26 

11 

1 

0 

27 

11 

9 

0 

28 

11 

18 

0 

20 

12 

0 

6 

30 

12 

15 

0 

31 

13 

3 

0 

32, 

13 

12 

0 

33 

14 

0 

0 

34 

14 

9 

0 

35; 

14 

17 

6 

30! 15 

0 

0 

371 

15 

14 

0 

38 

30 

10 

3 

0 

10 

11 

6 

40 

17 

0 

0 

41 

17 

8 

6 

42 

17 

17 

0 

43 

18 

5 

0 


.71 24 


6 68' 28 18 


6 78 33 3 


d. iso 
0 87 36 

6 88 37 

0 89 37 

6 90 38 

0 91 38 

6 92 39 

0 93 39 

6 94 39 

95 40 

6 96 40 

0* 97 41 

6 98 41 

0 99 42 

6 100 42 

0 108 45 

6 110 46 

0 112 47 

6 120 51 

0 130 55 

6 132 56 

0 140 59 

6 144 61 

0 150 03 

6 175 74 

0 200 85 

6 250 106 
0 300 127 
0 305 155 

0 400 170 

0 500 212 

0 000 255 
0 700 297 

0 750 318 
6 800 340 

0 900 382 

0 1000 425 
0 1250 531 
6 1500 637 
0 1750 743 
0 2000 850 
0 2240 052 
6 3000 1275 
0 5000 2125 


9 

6 

8 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 


10 6 
19 0 
7 6 
16 0 

4 6 
13 0 

1 6 
10 0 
18 0 
15 0 
12 0 
0 0 

5 0 
2 0 

10 0 

4 0 
15 0 

7 0 
0 0 

5 0 
10 0 

2 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
10 0 
15 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
5 0 
10 0 
15 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


3 

5! 2 
2 

7 3 

8 3 

9 3 

10 4 

11 4 

12 5 

13 5 

14 6 

15 

16 


3 

12 

0 

9 


18 0 
6 8 
15 4 
4 0 
12 8 
1 4 


19 

1 

4 

19 

10 

0 

19 

18 

8 

20 

7 

4 

20 

16 

0 

21 

4 

8 

21 

13 

4 


No 

87 


37 

14 

0 

38 

o 

8 

38 11 

4 


a 

18 

8 

7 

7 

4 

7 

16 

c 

8 

4 

8 


52 22 10 8 

53 22 19 4 

54 23 8 0 

55 23 16 8 

56 24 5 4 

57 24 14 0 

58 25 2 8 

59 25 11 4 

60 26 0 0 
01. 26 8 8 
62 26 17 4 


13 4 
2 0 
10 8 


20 12 11 4 

30 13 0 0 

31 13 8 8 

32 13 17 4 

33 14 0 0 

34j 14 14 8 

35 15 3 4 


8 

38! 10 9 4 
39| 16 18 0 

40 17 0 8 

41 17 15 4 

42 18 4 0 

43 18 12 8 


64; 

Go 

27 

28 

14 

3 

8 

4 


28 

12 


07 

29 

0 

8 

OS 

29 

9 

4 

69, 

70 

29 

18 

0 

30 

6 

8 

71 i 30 15 

4 

72 

31 

4 

0 

73 

31 

12 

8 

74 

32 

1 

4 


70 

32 

18 

8 

77 

33 

7 

• 4 

78 

33 

16 

0 

70 

34 

4 

8 

80 

34 

13 

4 

81 

35 

2 

0 

82 

35 

10 

8 

83 

35 

10 

4 

84 

36 

8 


85 


urn 




l 39 

8 

8 

91 

! 39 

17 

4 


1 40 

0 

0 

9 4 

1 40 

14 

8 

95 

* 41 

3 

4 


41 

12 

El 


42 

mi 

8 

98 

42 

9 

4 

90 

42 

18 

0 

100 

43 

0 

8 

108 

40 

16 

0 

110 

47 

13 

4 

112 

48 

10 

8 

120 

52 

0 

0 

130 

50 

6 

8 

132 

57 

4 

0 

140 

60 

13 

4 

144 

02 

8 

0 

150 

65 

0 

0 

175 

75 

16 

8 


86 

13 

'4 


108 

6 

8 


130 

0 

0 

365 

158 

3 

4 

400 

173 

0 

8 

500 

216 

13 

4 


200 

0 

0 


303 

0 

8 


325 

0 

0 


346 

13 

4 


390 

0 

0 


433 

6 

8 


541 

13 

4 


050 

0 

0 


758 

0 

8 


806 

13 

4 


970 

13 

4 


500012160 13 4 
























































8s. 


8s. lid 


£ 8 . (J. 
0 8 9 
0 17 6 
16 3 

1 15 0 

2 3 0 
2 12 6 

3 13 

3 10 0 

3 18 9 

4 7 6 

4 10 3 

5 5 0 

6 13 9 

6 2 6 

6 113 

7.0 0 

7 ft 9 

7 17 6 

8 0 3 

8 15 0 

9 3 9 

9 12 6 

10 1 3 

10 10 0 

10 1ft 9 

117 6 

11 16 3 

12 5 0 

12 13 9 

13 2 6 

13 11 3 

14 0 0 

14 8 9 

14 17 6 

15 6 3 

15 15 0 

16 3 9 

10 12 6 

17 1 3 

17 10 0 

17 1ft 9 

18 7 0 

lft 10 3 


No £ 

44 19 

45 19 

46 20 

47 20 

48 21 

49 21 

50 21 

51 22 
£•> oo 

53 23 

54 23 

55 24 

56 24 

57 24 

58 25 

59 25 

60 26 
Cl 26 
02 27 
03 27 
04 2ft 
65 2ft 
601 2ft 
07 29 
08 29 
00 30 

70 30 

71 31 

72 31 

73 31 

74 32 
75; 32 
76 33 
771 33 

78 34 

79 34 
80; 35 

81 35 

82 35 

83 36 

84 36 
ft5 37 
HO 37 


J. d. 

5 0 
13 9 

2 6 

11 3 
0 0 
8 9 

17 6 

6 3 

15 0 
3 9 

12 6 

1 3 
10 0 
lft 9 

7 6 

16 3 

5 0 
13 9 

2 0 

11 3 
0 0 
ft 9 

17 0 

6 3 

15 0 
3 9 

12 0 

1 3 
10 0 
lft 9 

7 0 

16 3 

5 0 

13 9 

2 6 

11 3 
0 0 

8 9 

17 6 

6 3 
15 0 

3 9 

12 6 


87 

3ft 

1 

3 

8ft 1 

38 

10 

0 

SO: 

38 

lft 

9 

90 

39 

/ 

6 

91 

39 

16 

3 

92 

40 

5 

0 

93: 

40 

13 

9 

94 

41 


6 

95 

41 

11 

3 

96 

42 

0 

0 

97 

42 

ft 

9 

98 

99! 

42 

17 

6 

43 

6 

3 

100I 

43 

U 

0 

108 

47 

5 

0 

110 

4ft 

0 

6 

112 

49 

0 

0 

120! 

52 

10 

0 


140 

61 

5 

0 

14 1 

63 

0 

0 

150 65 12 0 

175 

76 

1 1 

3 

200 

87 

10 

0 

250 

109 

1 

6 

300 

131 

5 

0 

365 

159 

13 

9 

400 

175 

0 

0 

500 

21ft 

15 

0 

600 

262 

10 

0 

700 

306 

5 

0 

750 

328 

*> 

6 

800 

350 

0 

0 

900 

393 

15 

0 

IOOO 

137 

IO 

0 

1250 

546 

17 

6 

1500 

656 

5 

0 

1750 

765 

12 

6 

2000, 

875 

0 

O 

2240 

980 

0 

0 

30O0<1312 

10 

0 

5000 : 

2187 

10 

0 


So 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

1 . 

d. 

1 

0 

8 

11 

44 

19 

12 

4 

87 

3ft 

15 

9 

o' 

0 

17 

10 

45 

20 

1 

3 

88 

39 

4 

8 

3 

1 

6 

9 

46 

20 

10 

O 

++ 

89 

; 39 

13 

/ 

4 

1 

15 

8 

47 

1 20 

19 

1 

90 

40 

• > 

6 1 

5 

2 

4 

7 

48 

21 

8 

0 

91 

40 

11 

5 

r, 

»> 

13 

6 

49 

21 

10 

11 

92 

41 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

5 

50 

22 

5 

10 

93 

41 

9 

3 

8 

3 

11 

'4 

51 


14 

9 

94 

41 

18 

*> 

9 

4 

0 

3 

52 

23 

3 

8 

95 

42 

1 

1 

10 

4 

9 

«> 

53 

23 

12 

* 

96 

42 

10 

0 

1 1 

4 

lft 

1 

54 

24 

1 

6 

97 

43 

4 

11 

12 

5 

4 

0 

55 

24 

10 

r 

0 

98 

43 

13 

10 

13 

5 

15 

11 

56 

24 

19 

4 

99 

44 

0 

9 

1 4 

6 

4 

10 

57 

25 

8 

3 

100 

41 

11 

8 

15 

6 

13 

9 

58 

25 

17 

•> 

1 Oft 

4ft 

3 

0 

16 

7 

it 

ft 

59 

26 

6 

T 

110 

49 

0 

10 

1 7 

1 

11 

m 

4 

60 

26 

15 

0 

112 

49 

18 

6 

18 

8 

0 

6 

61 

27 

3 

11 

120 

53 

10 

0 

19 

ft 

9 

5 

62 

27 

12 

10 

130 

57 

19 

*> 

20 

8 

lft 

4 

63 

2* 

1 

9 

132 

5ft 

17 

0 

21 

9 

1 

3 

64 

2ft 

10 

8 

140 

02 

8 

4 

.»•> 

9 

16 

•> 

65 

2ft 

19 

• 

144 

64 

4 

0 

23 

10 

& 

i> 

T 

66 

29 

8 

6 

150 

60 

17 

6 

24 

10 

14 

0 

07 

29 

17 

5 

175i 

7ft 

0 

5 

25 

11 

•> 

11 

6ft 

30 

6 

4 

200 

89 

3 

9 

4 

20 

11 

11 

10 

69 

30 

15 

3 

250 

111 

0 

27 

12 

0 

9 

70 

31 

4 

•* 

300 

133 

15 

0 

28 

12 

9 

8 

71 

31 

13 

T 

305 

102 

14 

7 

29 

12 

1H 

4 

72 

32 

0 

0 

4(h) 

17ft 

6 

8 

30 

13 

t 

6 

73 

32 

10 

11 

500 

»)•»•) 

18 

4 

31 

13 

16 

0> 

J 

74 

32 

19 

10 

600 

207 

10 

0 

32 

14 

5 

4 

75 

33 

H 

9 

700 

312 

1 

8 

33 

14 

14 

3 

76 

33 

17 

8 

750 

334 

7 

6 

34 

15 

3 

•> 

77 

34 

6 

** 

4 

800 

356 

13 

4 

35 

15 

12 

T 

78 

34 

15 

6 

900 

401 

5 

0 

30 

16 

1 

0 

79 

35 

4 

5 

1000' 

4 45 

10 

8 

37 

16 

9 

11 

80 

35 

13 

4 

1250, 

557 

5 

10 

38 

16 

18 

10 

8! 

30 

•4 

3 

1500 

60S 

15 

0 

•i" 

17 

7 

9 

82 

30 

11 

• » 

1750 

7 hO 

4 

»* 

40 

17 

16 

8 

83; 

37 

0 

1 

2000 

891 

13 

4 

4 1 

18 

5 

7 

84 

37 

9 

0 

2240 

99 ft 

13 

4 

42 

18 

14 

3 

6 

85 

37 

17 

11 

3000 

1337 

10 

0 

43 

19 

5 

86 

3* 

6 

10 

5000 

2229 

3 

4 


8s. lOd 


No. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

l| 

0 

8 

10 

0 

0 

17 

8 

3 

1 

6 

6 

4 

1 

15 

4 

5 

0 

4 

•> 

6 

2 

13 

0 

i 

3 

1 

10 

8 

3 

10 

8 

9 

3 

19 

6 

10 

4 

H 

4 

11 

4 

17 

0 

+* 

12 

5 

6 

0 

13 

5 

14 

10 

14 

6 

3 

8 

15 

6 

12 

0 

16 

7 

1 

4 

17 

7 

10 

2 

1H 

7 

19 

0 

19 

H 

7 

10 

20 

8 

16 

8 

21 

9 

6 

6 

— — 

9 

14 

4 

23 

10 

3 

2 

24 

10 

12 

0 

25 

11 

U 

10 

26 

11 

9 

8 

27 

11 

18 

6 

28 

12 

7 

4 

29 

12 

16 

•» 

30 

13 

6 

0 

31 

13 

13 

10 

32 

14 


8 

33 

14 

11 

6 

34 

15 

0 

4 

35 

15 

9 

0 

36; 

16 

lft 

0 

37 ! 

10 

6 

10 

3H| 

10 

15 

8 

39 

17 

4 

6 

40, 

17 

13 

4 

41 

18 

2 

0 

42 

lft 

11 

0 

43' 

lft 

10 

10 


41 

19 

H 

8 

45 

19 

17 

*6 

46 

20 

6 

4 

47 

20 

15 

•1 

1* 

21 

4 

0 

49 

21 

12 

10 

50 

'*•» 

1 * 

■ 8 

51 

*»>) 

10 

6 

52 


19 
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IO 
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0 

0 
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O 
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O 
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0 

0 
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O 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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14 0 

15 G 


18 8 

19 8 

20 9 

21 9 
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23 10 
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25 11 
20 11 

27 12 
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29 13 

30 13 

31 14 

32 14 

33 14 

34 15 
85i 15 

36 16 

37 10 

38 17 

39 17 

40 18 

41 18 

42 19 

43 19 


S. d . 
9 1 
18 2 
7 3 
16 4 
5 5 
14 0 
3 7 
12 8 
1 9 
10 10 
19 11 
9 0 
18 1 

7 2 

16 3 
5 4 

14 5 
3 6 
12 7 
1 9 
10 9 
19 10 

8 11 
18 0 

7 1 
16 2 

5 3 
14 4 

3 6 
12 6 
1 7 
10 8 
19 9 

8 10 

17 11 
7 0 

10 1 

6 2 
14 3 

3 4 
12 5 
1 6 
10 7 


No £ 

44 19 

45 20 
40 20 
47 21 
49 21 

49 22 

50 22 

51 23 

52 23 
63 24 

54 24 

55 24 
60 25 
57 25 
59 26 
59 20 
00 27 
01 27 
62 28 
03 28 
04 29 
05 29 
06 29 
07 30 
08 30 
09 31 

70 31 

71 32 

72 32 

73 33 

74 33 

75 34 
70 34 

77 34 

78 35 

79 35 

80 30 

81 30 

82 37. 

83 37 

84 88 
851 38 
80 39 


*. d . 
19 8 
8 9 
17 10 
6 11 
10 0 
6 1 

14 2 
3 3 

12 4 
1 5 
10 0 
19 7 
8 8 
17 9 
0 10 

15 11 
6 0 

14 1 

3 2 

12 3 
1 4 

10 5 
19 0 
8 7 
17 8 
0 9 

15 10 

4 11 

14 0 

3 1 
12 2 

1 3 
10 4 
19 5 
8 6 
17 7 
6 8 

15 9 

4 10 

13 11 
3 0 

12 1 
1 2 


No £ 
87 39 

8S 39 

89 40 

90 40 

91 41 

92 41 

93 42 

94 42 

95 43 


100 45 

109 49 


110! 49 
112 50 

120 64 

130 59 

132 59 

140 03 

144 65 

160 69 

175 79 

200 90 

250 113 
300 136 
365 165 
400 181 
500 227 
600 272 
700 317 
750 340 
800 303 
900 408 
1000 454 
1250 567 
1500 G81 
1750 794 
2000 908 
2240 1017 
3000 1302 
5000 2270 


10 3 
19 4 

8 5 
17 6 
6 7 

15 8 

4 9 
13 10 

2 11 
12 0 
1 1 
10 2 
19 3 

8 4 
1 0 

19 2 

17 4 
10 0 

0 10 
19 0 

11 8 
8 0 
2 0 

9 7 

16 8 
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5 0 
15 5 

13 4 
1 8 
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14 2 
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0 8 
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0 
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56 25 18 
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0 93 43 0 3 

9 94 43 9 6 

0 95 43 IS 9 

3 96 44 8 0 

0 97 44 17 3 

9 98 45 0 6 

0 99 45 15 9 
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6 108 49 19 0 

9 110 60 17 6 

0 112 51 10 0 
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6 130 00 2 6 
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No; £ 
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12 5 
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14 0 

15| 7 

10 7 

17 1 8 
18 8 
10 0 
20 0 
21 0 
22 10 

23 10 

24 11 

25 11 
20 12 

27 12 

28 13 
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30 14 
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32; 15 

33 15 

34 10 
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37 17 
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0 0 
10 0 
8 0 
18 0 

7 0 

17 0 
0 0 

10 0 
6 0 
15 0 

4 0 

14 0 

3 0 
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2 0 
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1 0 
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10 0 
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17 0 

7 0 
10 0 
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2 0 
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44 20 18 
45| 21 7 
40 21 17 
4 7 22 0 

18 22 10 
40 23 5 

50 23 15 

51 24 4 

52 24 14 

53 25 3 

54 25 13 

55 26 2 

50! 20 12 

57 27 1 

58 27 11 

50 28 0 

00 28 10 
01 28 10 
02 20 0 
03 20 18 
04 30 8 

05 30 17 
00 31 7 

07 31 10 
08 32 0 

00 32 15 

70 33 5 

71 33 14 

72 34 4 

73 34 13 

74 35 3 

75 35 12 

70 36 2 

77 30 11 

78 37 1 

70, 37 10 
80! 38 0 

81 38 0 

82 38 10 

83 30 8 

84 30 18 

85 40 7 

80 40 17 


94 44 


93! 40 

40 


110 51 

112 52 


144 07 


250 117 
300 141 

365 171 
400 183 
500| 235 
600 282 
700! 320 
750 353 
800 370 
900 423 
1000 470 
1250 588 
1500 706 
1750 821 

1000 oil 

*240 1051 
1000 1412 
.(MM 2354 


8 

19 3 
8 8 

18 1 
7 G 
10 11 

6 4 
15 9 

5 2 

14 7 
4 0 

13 5 
2 10 

1 

1 8 

17 0 

15 10 

14 8 
10 0 

4 2 
3 0 

18 4 
10 0 
12 0 

7 11 
3 4 

14 2 

5 0 
17 1 

G 8 

8 4 
10 0 
11 8 

2 0 
13 4 

15 0 
10 8 
10 10 

5 0 

19 2 
13 4 
13 4 
10 0 

3 4 


777. No 
o h; 


87 11 

88, 41 


89 42 

00 42 

91 43 

921 43 

03 4 1 

9 C| 41 

95 45 

00 45 

97 40 

93 40 


6 
0 
ft 
O 
ft 
0 
ft 
o 

ft «»<* »>» 

0 97 40 

ft 98 4ft 
0 99 47 

ft 100 47 

O 108; 51 

ft 110 52 

O 112 53 

ft 120 57 

0 130 ftl 

ft 132 02 

O 140 ftft 
ft 141 08 

O 150 71 

ft 175 83 

0 200 95 

ft 250 1 18 
O 300 142 
ft 305 173 
O 400, 190 
ft 500 237 
O 600 285 
ft 7001 332 
0 750| 350 

0 HOU 380 
0 900 427 

ft 1000 475 
0 1250 593 
0 1500! 712 
O 1750 831 
6 2000 950 
O 2240 1064 
0 300011426 
O 6000 2375 


8 . u. 

ft ft 
10 0 
5 ft 
15 O 

4 ft 

14 O 

3 0 

13 O 
2 ft 

12 0 

1 ft 
11 0 

O 0 
10 0 
0 O 

5 0 

4 0 
0 0 

15 0 

14 0 
10 0 

8 0 

6 0 

2 0 
0 0 

15 0 
10 0 

7 ft 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
10 0 

5 0 
O 0 

10 0 
0 0 
15 0 

10 0 

6 O 
0 0 
O 0 
O 0 
0 O 


No £ 

1 0 
2 0 

3 1 

4 1 
5i 2 
6 2 
7■ 3 

8 3 

9 4 


14 6 

151 7 


10 9 
2*» 9 
21 10 
22 10 
23 11 
21 11 
26 11 
2ft i*> 

27 12 

28 13 

29 13 

30 14 

31 14 

32 15 

33 15 
31 1ft 

35 10 

36 17 

37 17 

38 18 

39 18 
10 19 

41 19 

42 20 

43 20 


8. J. 
9 7 
19 2 

8 9 

18 4 
7 11 

17 G 

7 1 
10 8 

0 3 

15 10 
5 5 
15 0 

4 7 

14 2 

3 9 

13 4 

2 li 
12 6 

2 1 
11 8 

1 3 
10 10 

0 5 

10 0 

19 7 

9 2 

18 9 

8 4 
17 11 

7 0 
17 1 

ft 8 
1ft 3 

5 10 

15 5 
5 0 

14 7 

4 2 

13 9 

3 4 
12 11 

2 ft 
12 1 


No £ 8 . 

1, 0 9 

2 0 19 

3 1 9 

4 1 18 

5 2 8 

ft 2 18 
7 3 7 

h 3 17 
9 4 7 


h 3 17 
9 4 7 

10 I lft 

11 5ft 

12 6 16 


131 ft 5 

11 ft 15 
15 7 5 

lft 7 14 

17 8 4 

18 8 14 

19 9 3 

20 9 13 

21 10 3 

22 , 10 12 

23 11 2 

24 11 12 

25 12 1 

20 12 11 

27 13 1 

28 13 10 

29 14 O 

30 14 JO 

31 14 19 

32 15 9 

33 15 19 

34 10 8 

35 10 18 

30 17 H 
37 17 17 
38; 18 7 

39 18 17 

40 19 0 

41 19 10 

42 20 0 

43 20 15 


8 14 

U 3 


No, £ 8. d. 

441 21 1 8 

45* 21 11 3 

16 22 0 10 

47 22 10 5 

48 23 0 0 

49 23 9 7 
60 23 19 2 

51 24 8 9 

52 24 18 4 

53 25 7 11 

54 25 17 6 

55 *20 7 1 

5G 26 10 8 

57 27 0 3 

58; 27 15 10 
59 2* 5 5 

00 28 15 0 
01 29 4 7 

62 29 14 2 

63 30 3 9 

04 30 13 4 

05 31 2 11 

ftft 31 12 G 
G7 32 2 1 
68 32 11 8 

09 33 1 3 

70 33 10 10 

71 34 0 5 

72 34 10 0 

73 34 19 7 

71 35 9 2 
75 35 18 9 

7ft 36 .8 4 

77 36 17 11 

78 37 7 G 

79 37 17 1 

M) 38 0 8 

81, 38 10 '3 

82 39 5 10 

83 39 15 6 

84 40 5 0 

85 40 11 7 

80 41 42 


17 1 

0 8 
10 *3 
5 10 
l6 
5 0 
14 7 


•I. No 

8 44 

4 45 

0 4ft 
8 47 

4 48 

O 49 
K 50 
4 51 

O 52 
8 53 

I 54 
0 55 
8 50 

4 57 

0 58 

8 59 

4 GO 
O ftl 
8 62 
4 03 

0 ftl 
8 ft 5 
4 66 

O 671 
H ft 8: 
4 00 
0 70 
8 71 

4 72 

0 73 

8 74 

4 75 

0 7ft 
8 77 

4 78! 

0 79 

8 80 
4 81 

0 82 
8 83 

4 84 

O 85 
H HO 


£ S. 
*21 6 

21 15 


23 13 

24 3 

24 13 

25 2 

25 12 

26 2 

20 11 


27 11 

28 0 

28 10 
29 0 

29 9 

29 19 
80 0 

30 18 

31 H 

31 18 

32 7 

32 17 
8 1 7 

33 10 

34 ft 
31 lft 
86 6 

35 15 

30 5 

30 1 I 
37 4 

37 14 

38 3 

38 13 
80 3 

89 12 

40 2 

40 12 

41 1 
41 II 


8. d. 
13 9 
88| 42 3 4 

89 42 12 11 

90 43 2 G 

91 43 12 1 

92 44 1 8 

93 44 11 3 

94 45 0 10 

95 45 10 5 

90 40 0 0 

97 40 9 7 

98 40 19 2 

99' 47 8 9 

100 47 18 4 

108 61 15 0 

110 52 14 2 

112 53 13 4 

120! 57 10 0 

1301 02 5 10 
1321 G3 5 0 

1 40 07 1 8 

144 09 0 0 

150 71 17 0 

175 83 17 1 

200 95 10 K 

250 119 15 10 
300 143 15 0 

305 174 17 11 
400 191 13 4 

600 239 11 8 

000 287 10 0 

700 335 8 4 

750 359 7 0 
800 383 6 8 

900 431 5 0 

1000 4 79 3 4 

1250 598 19 2 

1500 718 15 0 

1760 838 10 10 


13*00 968 
2240 1073 
3000 1437 
6000 2395 

C 

(1 

10 

1ft 


9 

S. 

No 

£ 

8. 

87 

42 

1 

8H 

42 

10 

89 

43 

0 

90 

43 

10 

91 

43 

19 

92 

44 

9 

93 

44 

19 

94 

45 

8 

95 

45 

18 

90 

97 

4ft 

8 

4ft 

17 

98 

47 

7 

99 

47 

17 

1(M> 

48 

ft 

108| 

62 

4 

110 

63 

3 

112 

64 

•> 

120 

58 

0 

130 

62 

lft 

132 

63 

lft 

140 

07 

13 

144 

09 

12 

150 

72 

10 

175 

84 

11 

200 

90 

13 

260 

120 

lft 

300 

145 

0 

305! 

17ft 

8 

400, 

193 

ft 

6001 

241 

13 

000 

290 

0 

700 

338 

ft 

760 

362 

10 

800 

380 

13 

900 

435 

0 


8 1000 483 0 8 

4 1260 604 3 4 

O 1600 726 0 0 

8 1760 845 lft 8 
4 2000 90ft 13 4 

O 2240 1082 13 4 

8 3000,1450 0 0 

4 6000 241ft 13 4 





9s. 9 


Noi £ 


. lid. 


9' 4 

10 4 

11 5 

12 5 
13; 0 

14 0 

15 7 
1C 7 

17 8 

18 8 

19 9 

20 9 

21 10 
22 10 
23' 11 

24 11 

25 12 
20 12 

27 13 

28 13 

29 14 

30 14 
311 15 

32 15 

33 10 

34 16 

35 17 
30 17 

37 18 

38 18 

39 19 

40 19 

41 19 

42 20 
431 20 


5. d. 
9 9 
19 6 

9 3 
19 0 

8 9 
18 0 

8 3 
18 0 

7 9 
17 6 
7 3 
17 0 
6 9 
10 0 
0 3 
10 0 
5 9 
15 0 
5 3 
15 0 

4 9 
14 0 

4 3 
14 0 
3 9 
13 0 
3 3 
13 0 
2 9 
12 0 
2 3 
12 0 
1 9 
11 0 
1 3 
11 0 
0 9 

10 0 
0 3 

10 0 
19 9 

9 6 

19 3 


No £ 

44 21 

45 21 
40 22 

47 22 

48 23 

49 23 

50 24 

51 24 

52 25 

53 25 

54 20 

55 20 
50 27 

57 27 

58 28 

59 28 
00 29 
61 29 
02 30 
03 30 
04 31 
65 31 
06| 32 
67 32 
08 33 
09, 33 

70 34 

71 34 
72! 35 
73> 35 

74 30 

75 30 
70 37 
77! 37 

78 38 

79 38 

80 39 

81 39 

82 39 

83 40 

84 40 

85 41 
86! 41 


s. d. 
9 0 
18 9 
8 6 

18 3 
8 0 

17 9 
7 6 

17 3 

7 0 
10 9 

0 0 

10 3 
0 0 

15 9 
5 0 
15 3 
5 0 
14 9 
4 0 
14 3 
4 0 
13 9 
3 0 
13 3 
3 0 
12 9 
2 0 
12 3 
2 0 

11 9 
1 6 

11 3 
l 0 
10 9 
0 0 
10 3 
0 0 
9 9 

19 0 
9 3 

19 0 

8 9 

18 0 


No | 

£ 

5. 

d . 

87 

42 

8 

3 

88 

42 

18 

0 

89 

43 

7 

9 

90 

43 

17 

6 

91 

44 

7 

3 

92 

44 

17 

0 

93 

45 

6 

9 

94 

45 

16 

6 

95 

46 

6 

3 

96 

46 

16 

0 

97 

47 

5 

9 

98 

47 

15 

6 

99 

48 

5 

3 

100 

48 

15 

0 

108 

52 

13 

0 

110 

53 

12 

6 

112 

54 

12 

0 

120 

58 

10 

0 

130 

63 

7 

0 

132 

04 

7 

0 

140 

68 

D 

0 

144 

70 

4 

0 

150 

73 

«> 

6 

175 

85 

0 

3 

200 

97 

10 

0 

250 

121 

17 

6 

300- 

140 

5 

0 

365' 

177 

18 

9 

400| 

195 

0 

0 

5001 

243 

15 

0 

coo! 

292 

10 

0 

700' 

341 

5 

0 

750 

305 

12 

6 

800 

390 

0 

0 

900, 

438 

15 

0 


1000 467 10 0 
1250 1 009 7 0 

1500' 731 5 0 
17501 853 2 0 
2000 975 0 0 
2240 1092 0 0 
3000 1402 10 0 

5000 2437 10 0 


No" 

c 

#. 

(/. 

No 

£ 

s. 

d. 

No 

£ 

/*. 

d. 

1! 

0 

9 

10 

44 

21 

12 

8 

87 

42 

15 

6 

•» 

0 

19 

8 

451 

oo 

A 

6 

88 

43 

5 

4 

3 

• 1 

0 

6 

46i 

o«» 

12 

4 

89 

43 

15 

O I 

. 4 

1 

19 

4 

47, 

23 

O 

•> 

90 

44 

5 

0 

5 

»> 

9 

o 

4H 

23 

12 

0 

91 

44 

14 

10 , 

6 

o 

*4 

19 

0 

49 

24 

1 

10 

02 

45 

4 

8 

7 

3 

8 

10 

50 

24 

11 

8 

03 

45 

14 

0 

• 8 

3 

18 

8 

51 

25 

1 

6 

04 

46 

4 

4 

*9 

4 

8 

6 

52 

25 

11 

4 

95 

40 

11 

o 

10 

4 

18 

4 

53 

26 

l 

o 

90 

47 

4 

0 

11 

6 

8 

.» 

64 

26 

11 

0 

97 

47 

13 

10 

12 

5 

18 

0 

55 

27 

0 

10 

98 

49 

3 

8 

13 

6 

7 

10 

56 

27 

10 

8 

99 

49 

13 

6 

14 

0 

17 

8 

57 

28 

0 

6 

100 

49 

3 

4 

15 

7 

7 

6 

58 

28 

10 

4 

108 

53 

o 

0 

16' 

■» 

/ 

17 

4 

59 

29 

0 

o 

110 

54 

1 

8 

171 

8 

7 

•> 

60 

29 

10 

0 

112 

55 

1 

4 

18 

8 

17 

0 

61 

29 

19 

10 

120 

59 

0 

0 

19 

9 

6 

10 

02 

30 

0 

8 

130 

63 

18 

4 

20 

9 

16 

8 

63 

30 

19 

0 

132 

64 

18 

0 

21 

10 

6 

6 

64 

31 

9 

4 

140 

68 

10 

8 


10 

16 

4 

65 

31 

19 

o 

144 

70 

16 

0 

•2:l l 

11 

r. 

•» 

60; 

32 

9 

0 

150 

73 

15 

0 

24 

11 

10 

0 

67 

32 

18 

10 

175| 

66 

0 

10 

25 

12 

5 

10 

68 

33 

8 

8 

200 

98 

0 

8 

26 

12 

15 

8 

69; 

33 

18 

6 

250 

122 

18 

4 

•27 

13 

5 

0 

70 

34 

8 

4 

300 

147 

10 

0 

‘2S 

13 

15 

4 

71 

34 

13 

• 1 

365 

179 

9 

• f 
•• 

*29 

14 

5 

•> 

72 

35 

8 

0 

400 

196 

13 

4 

30 

14 

15 

0 

73 

35 

17 

10 

500 

245 

16 

8 

31 

15 

4 

10 

74 

36 

7 

8 

600 

295 

0 

0 

32 

15 

14 

8 

75 

36 

17 

6 

700, 

341 

3 

4 

33 

16 

4 

6 

76 

37 

7 

4 

750, 

308 

15 

0 

34 

16 

14 

4 

77 

37 

17 

•> 

800 

393 

6 

8 

35 

36 

17 

17 

4 

14 

o 

0 

78 

70; 

38 

38 

7 

16 

0 

10 

900 

1000' 

442 

491 

10 

13 

0 

4 

37 

18 

3 

10 

80 

39 

6 

8 

1250 

614 

11 

8 

38 

18 

13 

8 

81 

39 

16 

6 

1500t 

737 

10 

0 

30 

19 

3 

6 

82 

40 

6 

4 

1750 

660 

8 

4 

40 

19 

13 

4 

83 

40 

16 

q 

2900 

983 

6 

8 

41 

20 

3 

•» 

84 

41 

6 

0 

2240 1101 

6 

8 

42 

20 

13 

0 

85 

41 

15 

10 

3000 1475 

0 

0 

43 

21 

«> 

10 

86 

42 

5 

8 

15000 

2458 

0 

8 


0 9 11 
0 19 10 
19 9 

1 19 8 

2 9 7 

2 19 6 


7 

3 

9 

5 

8 

3 

19 

4 

9 

4 

9 

3 

10 

4 

19 

*> 

11 

5 

9 

1 

J2 

5 

19 

0 

13 

6 

8 

11 

14 

6 

18 

10 

15 

7 

8 

9 

16 

7 

18 

8 

17 

8 

8 

7 

18 

8 

18 

6 

19 

9 

8 

5 

20 

9 

18 

4 

21 

10 

8 

3 

22 

10 

18 

o 

•• 

23 

11 

8 

1 

24 

11 

18 

0 

25 

12 

7 

11 

26 

12 

17 

10 

27 

13 

7 

9 

28 

13 

17 

8 

29 

14 

7 

7 

30 

14 

17 

6 

31 

15 

7 

5 

32 

15 

17 

4 

33 

16 

7 

3 

34 

16 

17 

•> 

35 

17 

7 

1 

30, 

17 

17 

0 

371 

18 

6 

11 

38; 

18 

16 

10 

39' 

19 

6 

9 

40; 19 

16 

8 

41 20 

6 

7 

42 

20 

16 

6 

43 

21 

6 

5 


No 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

10 

0 

O 

+* 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0 

4 

o 

0 

0 

5 

O 

10 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

/ 

3 

10 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

9 

4 

10 

0 

10 

5 

0 

0 

lli 

5 

10 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

13 

0 

10 

0 

14 

7 

0 

0 , 

15! 

7 

10 

0 

16; 

8 

0 

0 

17: 

8 

10 

0 

18* 

9 

0 

0 

19» 

9 

10 

0 

20 10 

0 

0 

21 

10 

10 

0 

.».> 

11 

0 

0 

23 

11 

10 

0 

24 

12 

0 

0 

25 

12 

10 

0 

26 

13 

0 

0 

27l 

13 

10 

0 

28l 

14 

0 

0 

29 

14 

10 

0 

30 

15 

0 

0 

31, 

32 

15 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

33, 

16 

10 

0 

34 

17 

0 

0 

35 

17 

10 

0 

30! 18 

0 

0 

37 

18 

10 

0 

39 

10 

0 

0 

3DI 

19 

10 

0 

40 20 

0 

0 

41 

20 

10 

0 

42 : 

21 

0 

0 

43! 

21 

10 

0 


23 

0 

1 

23 16 

0 

24 

5 

11 

24 

15 

10 

25 

5 

9 

25 

15 

8 

26 

5 

7 

20 

15 

6 

27 

5 

5 

27 

15 

4 

23 

5 

3 

28 

15 

o 

29 

5 

1 

29 

15 

0 

30 

4 

11 

30 

14 

10 

31 

4 

9 

31 

14 

8 

32 

4 

7 

32 

14 

6 

33 

4 

5 

33 

14 

4 

34 

4 

3 


71 35 

72 35 

73 30 

74 30 

75 37 
70 37 

77 38 

78 38 
70 39 

80 39 

81 40 

82 

83 

84 


4 1 
14 0 
3 11 
13 10 
3 9 
13 8 
3 7 
13 0 
3 5 
13 4 
3 3 


No 

£ 

5. 

d. 

87 

43 

2 

9 

88 

43 

12 

8' 

89 

44 

o 

— 

7 

90 

44 

12 

6 

91 

45 

2 

5 

92 

45 

12 

4 

‘ 93 

46 

o 

3 

94 

46 

12 

n 

95 

47 

o 

l 

96 

47 12 

0 

97 

48 

1 

11 

98 

48 

11 

10 

99 

49 

1 

9 

100 

49 

11 

8 

108 

53 

11 

0 

110 

54 10 10 

112 

55 

10 

8 

120 

59 

10 

0 

130 

64 

9 

o 

132 

65 

9 

0 

140 

69 

8 

4 

144 

71 

8 

0 

150 

74 

7 

6 

1 175 

80 15 

5 

200 

99 

3 

4 

250 

123 

19 

2 

300 

148 

15 

0 

365 

180 

19 

7 

400 

198 

6 

8 

500 

247 

18 

4 

COO 

297 

10 

0 

700 

347 

1 

8 

750 

371 

17 

6 

600 

396 13 

4 

900 

440 

5 

0 

1000; 

495 

16 

8 

1250! 619 

15 

10 

1500 

743 15 

0 

1750 

867 

14 

o 

2000 

991 

13 

4 

2240 1110 

13 

4 

3000; 1487 10 

0 

15000 2479 

3 

4 



44 

oo 

— — 

0 

0 

45 

oo 

10 

0 

46 

23 

0 

0 

47 

23 

10 

0 

48 

24 

0 

0 


24 

10 

0 


25 

0 

0 

51 

25 

10 

0 

52 

26 

0 

0 

53 

20 

10 

0 

54 

55 
50 

27 

27 

28 

pj 

0 

0 

0 

57 

28 

10 

0 

58 

29 

0 


59 

29 

10 

0 

60 

30 

0 

0 

61 

30 

10 

0 

621 

31 

0 

0 

G3 

31 

10 

0 

64 

82 

0 

0 

05: 

32 

10 

0 

60 

33 

0 

0 

07: 

33 

10 

0 

68 

34 

0 

0 

69 

34 

10 

0 

70i 

35 

0 

0 

71 

35 

10 

0 

72 

30 

0 

0 

73 

36 

10 

0 

74 

37 

0 

0 

75 

37 

10 

0 

76 

38 

0 

0 

77: 38 

10 

0 

78 

39 

0 

0 

79j 

39 

10 

0 

so! 

40 

0 

0 

81 

40 

10 

0 

82 

41 

0 

0 

83 

41 

10 

0 

84’ 

42 

0 

0 

85j 

42 

10 

0 

86 

43 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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14 8 1 
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16 9 4 

17 9 15 

18 It) 7 
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20 11 10 
21 12 1 

22 12 13 

23 13 4 

24 13 16 
251 14 7 

26 14 19 

27 15 10 
2" 16 2 

29 16 13 

30 17 5 

31 17 16 

32 18 8 

33 IS 19 
19 11 

35 20 2 

36 20 11 
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30 22 8 

40 23 O 

41 23 11 
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No 
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0 45 
0 46 

0 47, 
6 48 

0 49 
6 50 
0 51 

6 52 
O 53 
0 54 
0 55 
6 56 

0 57 
6 58 
O 59, 
6 60 
0 61 
6 02 
0 03 
0 04 
O 05 
0 00 
0 67) 
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O 69 
0 70 
0 71 
0 72 
O 73 
0 74 
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0 76 

O 77: 
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26 9 
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0 
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0 
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7 
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18 

0 
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0 
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0 
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01 
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11 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

79 49 

7 6 
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0 

0 
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0 0 
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5 

0 
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0 
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7 6 
1 0 
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1 6 
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57 33 9 
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01 41 3 
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64 43 4 
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07 45 4 

45 18 

46 11 
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73 49 5 
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1 
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00 

39 

0 

0 

18 

11 

14 

0 

61 

39 

13 

0 

10; 

12 

7 
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02 

40 

6 

0 

20 

13 

0 

0 

03 

40 

19 

0 

211 

13 

13 

0 

04 

41 

12 

0 


14 

6 

0 

05: 

42 

5 

0 

23 

14 

19 

0 

06 

42 

18 

0 

24 

15 

12 

0 

07 ; 

43 

11 

0 

25 

16 

5 

0 

03 

44 

4 

0 

26 

10 

19 

0 

09 

44 

17 

0 

27 

17 

11 

0 

70 

45 

10 

0 

23 

18 

4 

0 

71 

46 

3 

0 

29 

18 

17 

0 

* - 

40 

16 

0 

30; 

19 

10 

0 

73 

47 

9 

0 

31 

20 

3 

0 

74, 

43 

o 

0 

32; 

20 

16 

0 

75! 

43 

15 

0 

33 

21 

9 

0 

76 

49 

8 

0 

34 

oo 

•> 

0 

7 < 

60 

1 

0 

35 

22 

15 

0 

78 

50 

14 

0 

36 

23 

8 

0 

70! 

61 

7 

0 

37 

24 

1 

0 

90 ! 

62 

0 

0 

38 

24 

14 

0 

81, 

52 

13 

0 

39 

25 

7 

0 

32 

63 

6 

0 

40 

26 

0 

0 

83 

63 

19 

0 

41 

20 

13 

0 

84* 

54 

12 

0 

42 

27 

0 

0 

85- 

65 

5 

0 

43 

27 

19 

0 

86 

65 

18 

0 


87 

66 

11 

0 

88 

57 

4 

0 

89 

57 

17 

0 

90 

58 

10 

0 

91 

59 

3 

0 

92 

59 

16 

0 

93 

60 

9 

0 

94 

01 

o 

** 

0 

95 

01 

15 

0 

901 

62 

8 

0 

97 

63 

1 

0 

98 

63 

14 

0 

99 

04 

7 

0 

10U 

65 

0 

0 

108 

70 

4 

0 

no 

71 

10 

0 

112 

72 

16 

0 

rp i ; m * 

130 

84 

10 

0 

132 

85 

16 

0 

140 

91 

0 

0 

144 

93 

12 

0 

150 

97 

10 

0 

175| 

113 

15 

0 

200) 

130 

0 

0 

250; 

102 

10 

0 


0 500! 325 


0 0 
5 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 


0 900 585 0 0 

0 1000 650 
0 1250 812 10 0 
0 1500 975 0 0 
0 1750 1137 10 0 

0 2000j 1300 0 0 
0 2240.1456 0 0 
0 3000 1950 0 0 
~ 5000 3250 0 0 


4 

8 
2 
6 

5 3 10 
0 4 4 

71 4 18 


3 

4 


8 

9 0 0 

10 7 0 

11 7 14 

12 8 8 

13 9 2 

14 9 10 

15 10 10 
10' 11 4 

17 11 18 

18 12 12 
19 13 6 
20! 14 0 
21 14 14 

15 


No £ s. 
0 44 30 16 
0 45 31 10 
0 46 32 4 

0 47 32 18 
0 43 33 12 
0 49 34 6 

0 50 35 0 

0 51 35 14 
0 52 36 8 
0 53 37 2 

0 54 37 10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0, 

0 62 
0| 63 
0 


25 


26 

i 18 4 0 

27 


28 

10 12 0 


39 

40 12 

41 6 


o 

42 14 

3 8 

4 2 


44 16 

45 10 

46 4 

46 18 

47 12 

48 6 

49 0 

49 14 

50 8 


30 21 0 

31 21 14 

32 22 8 

33 23 2 

34 23 10 

35 24 10 

36 25 4 

37 25 18 

38 26 12 

39 27 6 

40 28 0 

41 28 14 
42, 29 8 
43 30 2 


0 

0 I 74 


0 

0 78 
0 79 
0 80 
0 81 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£ 
60 
61 
62 

63 
03 

64 

65 
65 
00 
67 
67 

98| 68 


0 300 210 

0 305 255 

0 I 400 280 
500 350 
COO 420 
700 490 
750 625 
800 560 
900 630 
1000 700 
1250 875 
1500 1050 
175011225 
2000 1400 
2240 1568 
30002100 
5000 3500 


8 . ... 

18 0 
12 0 
0 0 
0 0 
14 0 
8 0 
2 0 
10 0 
10 0 
4 0 
18 0 
12 0 
0 0 
0 0 
12 0 
0 0 
8 , 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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m 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

No 

, £ 

8. 

d. 


0 

14 

0 

44 

31 

18 

0 

87 

T 63 

1 

6 


1 

9 

0 

45 

32 

12 

6 

88 

163 

16 

0 

Xj| 

Q 

3 

6 

46 

33 

7 

0 

89 

64 

10 

6 

4 

2 

18 

0 

47 

34 

1 

6 

90 

Co 

5 

0 

5 

3 

12 

6 

48 

34 

16 

0 

91 

65 

19 

6 

0 

4 

7 

0 

49 

35 

10 

6 

92 

66 

14 

0 

7 

6 

1 

0 

50 

30 

5 

0 

93 

67 

8 

6 

8 

5 

16 

0 

51 

30 

19 

6 

94 

68 

3 

0 

0 

- 0 

10 

6 

52 

37 

14 

0 

95 

68 

17 

6 

10 

7 

6 

0 

53 

38 

8 

6 

90 

69 

12 

0 

11 

7 

19 

6 

54 

39 

3 

0 

97 

70 

6 

6 

12 

8 

14 

0 

55 

39 

17 

6 

98 

71 

1 

0 

13 

9 

8 

0 

56 

40 

12 

0 

99 

71 

15 

6 

14 

10 

3 

0 

57 

41 

6 

6 

100 

72 

10 

0 

16 

10 

17 

0 

58 

42 

1 

0 

108 

78 

6 

0 

16 

11 

12 

0 

59 

42 

15 

6 

110 

79 

15 

0 

17 

12 

0 

6 

60 

43 

10 

0 

112! 

81 

4 

0 

18 

13 

1 

0 

61 

44 

4 

6 

120 

87 

0 

0 

10 

13 

15 

0 

62 

44 

19 

0 

130 

94 

5 

0 

20 

14 

10 

0 

63 

45 

13 

0 

132 

95 

14 

0 

21 

15 

4 

0 

64 

40 

8 

0 

140 

101 

10 

0 

22 

15 

19 

0 

65 

47 

•> 

6 

144 

104 

8 

0 

23 

10 

13 

0 

66 

47 

17 

0 

150 

108 

15 

0 

24 

17 

8 

0 

671 

48 

11 

ft 

175 

126 

17 

6 

25 

18 

o 

0 

68 

49 

6 

0 

200, 

1 15 

0 

0 

20 

18 

17 

0 

60 

50 

0 

6 

250 

181 

5 

0 

27 

19 

11 

0 

70 

50 

16 

0 

300 

217 

10 

0 

28 

20 

6 

0 

71 

51 

9 

6 

305 

261 

12 

6 


21 

0 

0 

72 

62 

4 

0 

400 

290 

0 

0 

30 

m 1 

21 

15 

0 

73 

52 

18 

6 

500 

362 

10 

0 

31 

22 

9 

0 

74 

63 

13 

0 

600 

435 

0 

0 

32 

23 

4 

0 

75 

54 

7 

6 

700 

507 

10 

n 

33 

23 

18 

0 

70 

65 

•; 

4* 

0 

750 

543 

15 

0 

34 

24 

13 

0 

77 

65 

16 

0 

800 

580 

0 

0 

36 

25 

7 

0 

78 

60 

11 

0 

900 

652 

10 

0 

*2, 

20 

2 

0 

79 

57 

5 

6 

1000 

1 25 

0 

0 


20 

10 

0 

80 

58 

0 

0 

1250 

906 

5 

0 

38 

27 

11 

0 

81 

58 

14 

6 

1500) 

1087 

10 

0 

30 

28 

6 

6 

82 

50 

9 

0 

1750 

1268 

15 

0 

40 

29 

0 

0 

83 

60 

3 

6 

20i HI 

1150 

0 

0 

41 

20 

14 

0 

84 

60 

18 

0 

2240 

1024 

0 

0 

42 

30 

9 

0 

85 

61 

12 

ft 

3000 

2175 

0 

0 

43 

31 

3 

0 

HI)! 

62 

7 

0 

5000 

3625 

0 

0 



No £ 


0 6 


13 0 

14 10 

15 11 
10 12 
17 12 
1H 13 
10 14 

30 16 

31 16 
33 10 

33 17 

34 1* 

36 18 
30 10 

37 20 
28 21 
30 31 
30 23 
31' 33 

32 24 

33 21 

34 26 
36 20 
30 27 
37, 27 

38 28 
30 20 

40 30 

41 30 

42 31 

43 32 


*. d. 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 O 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
16 0 
10 0 
6 0 
0 0 
15 0 
10 0 
6 0 


No, 

£ 

8. 

07 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

44 

33 

0 

0 

87 

ft5 

6 

0 I 

45 

33 

15 

0 | 

88 

ftft 

0 

0 

46 

34 

10 

0 

89 

ftft 

15 

o 

47 

35 

6 

0 

90 

ft7 

10 

0 

48 

36 

0 

0 

91 

ft 8 

r 

0 

49 

30 

15 

0 

02 

69 

0 

o 

50 

37 

10 

0 

93, 

69 

16 

0 

61 

38 

6 

0 

04 

70 

10 

0 

62 

39 

0 

0 

05 

71 

5 

o 

63 

39 

16 

0 

90} 

72 

0 

0 

64 

40 

10 

0 

971 

72 

15 

0 

65 

41 

6 

0 

98 

73 

10 

0 

66 

42 

0 

0 

99 

74 

6 

0 

67 

42 

15 

0 

100 

75 

0 

0 

68; 

43 

10 

0 

108 

HI 

0 

0 

69 

41 

5 

0 

1 10 

82 

10 

0 

00! 

45 

0 

0 

112 

84 

0 

0 

01 

46 

16 

0 

120 

90 

0 

o 

02 

4ft 

10 

0 

1 30 

97 

10 

o 

03 

47 

6 

0 

132 

99 

0 

0 

64 

48 

0 
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140 

105 

O 

0 

661 

48 

15 

0 

141 

108 

0 

o 

ftft 

49 

10 

0 

150 

1 12 

10 

o 

67 

60 

6 

0 

176 

131 

5 

0 

08 

61 

0 

0 

200 

160 

0 

0 

09 

61 

15 

0 

250 

187 

10 

0 

70 

62 

10 

0 

300 

225 

0 

0 

71 

63 

6 

0 

3ft 5 

273 

15 

0 

72 

64 

0 

0 

400 

300 

0 

0 

VI 

64 

16 

0 

600 

376 

0 

o 

74 

55 

10 

0 

690 

450 
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0 

76 

6ft 

6 

0 

700, 

625 

0 

0 

70 

67 

0 

0 

75o; 

662 

10 

0 

77 

67 

15 

0 

800, 

600 

0 

0 

78 

68 

10 

0 

000 

676 

o 

0 

79 

69 

6 

0 

1000, 

760 

o 

0 

80 

60 

0 
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1260 

937 

10 
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81 

00 

16 

0 

1 600 1 

1 125 

o 
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82 

01 

10 

0 

1760 J 
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10 
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83 

02 

6 

0 

2000 1 

1500 

0 

0 

84 

03 

0 

0 

2210 1680 

0 

0 

85 

03 

16 

0 

3000 2260 

0 

0 

80 

04 

10 

0 

5000 : 

1760 

0 

0 


1 0 16 0 
2 1 11 0 

3 2 6 6 

4 3 2 0 

6 3 17 6 

6 4 13 0 

7 5 8 6 

K 6 4 0 

9 0 19 6 

10 7 15 0 

11 8 10 6 

12 9 6 0 

13 10 1 6 

14 10 17 0 


16 11 12 6 
16 12 8 0 
17 13 3 G 

1* 13 10 0 

19 14 14 6 

20 15 10 0 

21 10 5 6 

22 17 1 0 

23 17 10 0 

24 is 12 O 

25 10 7 0 

20 20 3 U 

27 20 18 0 

2 K 21 14 0 

20 22 0 0 

30 23 5 O 

31 24 O 0 

32 24 10 0 

33 25 I 1 0 

34 20 7 M 

35 27 2 0 

30 27 O 
37 28 13 0 

3s 9 O 

39 3u * 0 

40 31 O O 

41 31 15 0 

42 32 11 o 

43 33 0 0 


1 0 10 
2 1 12 
3, *2 8 

1 3 4 

5 1 O 

0 4 10 

7 :> 12 

8 0 8 

9 7 1 

10 8 O 

11 K 10 

12 9 12 

13 Hi K 

I 1 1 1 4 

15 12 O 
10 12 10 

17 13 12 

18 14 H 
10 16 I 

20 10 O 

21 10 10 

22 17 12 

23 18 8 

24 10 1 

2'i *20 O 
20 *20 10 
27 21 12 
28' 22 8 
20 23 4 

30 21 O 

31 21 10 

32 25 12 

33 20 8 

34 27 » 

35 28 O 

30 28 10 
37, 20 12 
38 30 8 

80 81 i 

40 32 O 

41 02 10 

42 33 12 

43 31 8 


No 

£ 

s. 

d. No , 

£ 

44 

34 

•* 

0 87! 

67 

45 

34 

17 

6 881 

68 

1ft 

35 

13 

0 

as 

47 

3ft 

8 

C 90 

69 

48 

37 

4 

0 91 

70 

49 

37 

19 

6 92 

71 

50 

38 

15 

0 93 

72 

51 

39 

10 

6 94 

4 72 

52 

40 

6 

0 95 

7 > 

53 

41 

1 

6 9ft 

* 74 

54 

41 

17 

0 97 

- 75 

551 

42 

12 

6 98 1 

7 5 

56 1 

43 

8 

0 99 

7ft 

m "m 

O 4 

14 

3 

6 1(H) 

^ m 

i I 4 


58 44 19 
60 45 14 
Oil 4 0 10 
01 47 5 

02 48 1 

03i 4* 16 


130 100 
132' 102 


6. d. 
8 6 

4 0 
10 6 

15 0 
10 6 

0 0 
i 0 
17 0 

12 0 
8 0 
3 0 

10 o 

14 0 

10 0 

14 0 

5 0 

16 0 
0 0 

15 O 

6 0 


64 

49 

12 

0 

1 40 

i«8 

10 

65 

50 


6 

1 14 

i i i 

12 

lift 

51 

3 

0 

150 

no 

5 

6 7 

51 

1 8 

0 

175 

135 

12 

68 

52 

14 

0 

200 

155 

0 

69 

53 

9 

6 

26U 

193 

15 

70 

5 1 

p 

b 

0 

300 


10 

71 

f f 
.».> 

0 

6 

365 

2*2 

17 

— # 

I •• 

55 

16 

O 

ion 

310 

0 

m . i 

1 

60 

11 

6 

500 

387 

10 

74 

57 

4 

II 

600 

465 

0 

m r 

I •> 

58 

• # 

6 

700 

54 2 

10 

7ft 

• t , 

;>h 

IK 

II 

75oj 

581 

5 

4 4 

59 

13 

6 

soo! 

6 JO 

0 

7** 

60 

9 

O 

900 


lu 

79 

61 

4 

6 

1000 

* i •> 

0 

HO 

62 

o 

0 

1250 

968 

15 

Ml 

62 

15 

6 

1 500 

1 162 

lo 

s 2 

63 

11 

0 

1750 

1 356 

5 

83 

64 

6 

ft 

juoo 

1550 

U 

- 1 

65 

•» 

O 

2240 

173ft 

0 

85 

65 

17 

6 

3000 

2326 

0 

h6 

Oft 

r* 

0 


3875 

II 


0 


No 

4; 

t. 

«/ 

4 4 

H . 

4 

II 

1 j 

36 

0 

O 

46 

3ft 

16 

0 

47 

•I 7 

12 

(1 

4 8 

!|n 

h 

0 

19 

39 

1 

0 

6o 

40 

0 

0 

51 

40 

1ft 

0 

* • P 

% 9 mm 

41 

12 

0 

• 1*1 

4 J 

8 

0 

51 

43 

4 

0 

55 

4 1 

O 
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5ft 

4 1 

H» 

0 

.»* 

4 5 

12 

0 

.'.H 

4ft 

N 

0 

59 

47 

1 

II 

60 

48 

0 

0 

6 1 

48 

16 

0 

62 

49 

12 

0 

n.t 

5o 

8 

II 

6 1 

61 

4 

0 

65 

62 

0 

II 

66 

t - i 

1ft 

0 

11/ 

53 

12 

0 

6s 

5 1 

8 

II 

69 

f r. 

•U 

4 

0 

70 

5ft 

O 

0 

71 

5ft 

16 

0 

72 

57 

12 

II 

73 

58 

8 

0 

71 

59 

4 

0 

7 3! 

60 

O 

0 

76 

6(1 

1ft 

0 

77 

ftl 

12 

0 

7H 

62 

8 

II 

79 

1. J 

4 

0 

HO 

6 1 

O 

0 

HI 

6 1 

1ft 

0 

82 

65 

12 

0 

83 

66 

8 

0 

84 

67 

4 

0 : 

8f»| 

63 

0 

0 

Hft 

63 

1ft 

0 ' 


O u 

10 o 


4 0 
O 0 


o o 


30 

lot 

0 

l 

ii.' 

105 

12 

1 

IO 

1 12 

0 

< 

1 1 

115 

4 

1 

50 

120 

O 

( 

1 .» 

llo 

0 

( 


Oil 

100 

0 

0 

HOI 

1*11 

0 

0 


760 

600 

0 

0 

Mill 

6 40 

0 

0 

900 

720 

0 

0 

1000 

Mil) 

0 

0 

1250 

111110 

0 

0 

1 500 

1200 

0 

0 


2000 1600 

O 

O 

2240 1792 

O 

O 

3000 2400 

O 

O 

5000 4000 

0 

0 
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«x * 


I 


6s. 6d. 


No 

.£ 

9. 

</. 

No 

£ 

3. 

d. 

No 

£ 

8. 

d. 

•a 

0 

16 

6 

44 

36 

6 

0 

87 

71 

15 

6 

2 

11 

13 

0 

45 

37 

2 

6 

88 

.-72 

12 

0 

3 

2 

9 

6 

46 

37 

19 

0 

89 

73 

8 

6 

4 

3 

6 

0 

47 

38 

15 

6 

90 

74 

5 

0 

5 

4 

2 

6 

48 

39 

12 

0 

91 

75 

1 

6 


4 

19 

0 

49 

40 

8 

0 

92 

75 

18 
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7 

5 

15 

6 

50 

41 

5 

0 

93 

76 

14 

6 

8 

6 

12 

0 

51 

42 

1 

6 

94 

77 

11 

0 

9 

•7 

8 

6 

52 

42 

18 

0 

95 

78 

7 

0 


8 

5 

0 

53 

43 

14 

0 

96 

79 

4 

0 


9 

1 

6 

54 

44 

11 

0 

97 

80 

0 

6 

121 

9 

18 

0 

55 

45 

7 

6 

98 

80 

17 

0 


10 

14 

0 

56 

46 

4 

0 

00 

81 

13 

6 


11 

11 

0 

67 

47 

0 

6 

100 

82 

10 

0 

15 

12 

7 

6 

68 

47 

17 

0 

108 

89 

o 

0 

■ 

13 

4 

0 

59 

48 

13 

0 

110 

90 

15 

0 

| 

14 

0 

0 

60 

49 

10 

0 

112 

92 

8 

0 

B • 

14 

17 

0 

61 

50 
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G 

120 

99 

0 

0 

m 

15 

13 

6 

62 

51 

3 

0 

130 

107 

5 

0 

20 

10 

10 

0 

03 

51 

19 

6 

132 

108 

18 

0 

21 

17 

6 

6 

64 

52 

10 

0 

140 

115 

10 

0 

22 

18 

3 

0 

65 

53 

12 
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